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Not  to  be  taken  from  this 


room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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HOW  ANTI-BRITISH  TALE*? 

BY  COLONEL  DEM  AS  T.  CRAW     OFFICIAL  A.   sSlft 
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Drink 


Delicious  and 
Refreshing 


It's  natural  for  popular  names  to  acquire  friendly 
abbreviations.  That's  why  you- hear  Coca-Cola 
called  Coke.  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  mean  the  same 
thing  . .  .  the  real  thing  .  .  ."a  single  thing  coming 
from  a  single  source,  and  well  known  to  the 
community". 

'RIGHT  1942,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


Ice-cold  Coca-Cola  gets  a  hearty  welcome.  It's  the 
answer  to  thirst  that  adds  refreshment.  Coca-Cola 
has  that  extra  something  to  do  the  job  of  complete 
refreshment.  It  has  a  taste  that's  uniquely  satisfying 
—  a  quality  that's  unmistakable.  That's  why  the  only 
thing  like  Coca-Cola  is  Coca-Cola  itself.  Thirst 
asks  nothing  more. 
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Stand  up  Straight!" 


X 


HROVV  back  your  shoulders,  son;  don't  look  so  sad! 
Things  a  lot  bigger  and  a  lot  more  important  than  old  suits 
arc  headed  your  way.  You're  going  to  get  some  of  the  most 
precious  hand-me-downs  in  history — things  like  liberty  and 
democracy,  the  right  to  say  what  you  think  and  to  worship 
where  you  please.  In  fact,  we're  so  determined  to  pass  them 
along,  Junior,  that  every  one  of  us  is  pledging  his  life  to 
make  sure  you  get  than! 

No  alterations  needed,  either.  In  fact,  they're  the  only 
things  of  their  kind  that  will  fit  an  x\merican — and  woe  to  the 
geopolitical  tailor  who  tries  to  cut  them  down! 

But  one  of  the  best  hand-me-downs  you'll  get  is  the  fact 
that  Americans  have  never  been  satisfied  to  pass  along  every- 
thing to  the  next  generation.  Liberty,  freedom  —  things  like 
that — you  bet!  But  there  are  other  things  that  arc  not  for  you. 
Why?  Because  we  can  do  better.  That's  how  it's  always 
been  in  America.  No  one  can  improve  on  freedom,  but  we 
can  improve  some  of  the  things  that  let  us  express  it.  Air 
conditioning  in  our  homes,  for  example,  to  give  us  free  choice 
of  the  climate  we  want.  Television  that  will  free  us  from  the 
spot  where  we  are  and  let  us  see  beyond  the  horizon. 

These,  Junior,  and  lots  more.  Some  in  the  fascinating  new 
science  of  electronics — *•  '"  in  the  field  of  new  materials 
like  plastics  and  new  met,  novs — all  of  them  things  that 
will  make  your  life  freer  J  I  richer. 

It's  an  exciting,  i      '  .A  you're  growing  up  to, 

Junior.  Because  we  re  making  sure  that  we  hand  down  the 
same  fine  things  that  have  always  made  America  big  and 
strong — and  because  we're  adding  to  these  some  new  things 
that  will  make  it  even  more  wonderful.  And  remember, 
when  you're  thinking  about  those  better  hand-me-downs, 
think  of  us.  We're  thinking  of  you.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


■fr    -k    -te 


The  volume  of  General  Electric  voar  production  is  so  high  and 
the  degree  of  secrecy  required  is  so  great  that  ive  cannot  tell  you 
about  it  now.  When  it  can  be  told  we  believe  that  the  story  of 
industry's  developments  during  the  war  years  will  make  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of  industrial  progress. 
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RANDOM  HARVEST' 


DIRECTED  BY: Mervyn  LeRoy 

PRODUCED  BY: Sidney  Franklin 

WITH:  Philip  Dorn,  Susan  Peters,  Henry 
Travers,  Reginald  Owen,  Edmund 
Gwenn,  Bramwell  Fletcher 

SCREEN  PLAY  BY:  Claudine  West, 
George  Froeschel  and  Arthur  Wimperis 

BASED  UPON  THE  NOVEL  BY: 
James  Hilton 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture 
A  Mervyn  LeRoy  Production 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  James  Hilton's  best- 
selling  novel  has  been  done  right  by.  The 
producing  studios  are  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer — we  almost  said  "of  course".  For 
that  leading  company  has  allowed  little 
grass  to  grow  on  the  neat  record  recently 
started  by  "Mrs.  Miniver".  Indeed,  it  is 
"Mrs.  M."  herself  in  the  person  of  Greer 
Garson — this  time  in  company  with  the 
ever-certain  Ronald  Colman  who  gathers  in 
the  random  harvest  of  further  success. 

Somewhere  behind  every  good  thing  on 
the  screen  there  is  a  harmony  of  collabora- 
tion betwixt  producer  and  director  and  those 
two  "super-visionaries"  Sidney  Franklin, 
producer,  Mervyn  LeRoy,  director,  reveal 
their  fine  Hollywood  hands  in  "Random 
Harvest". 

The  story  of  a  mental  twist  and  the  duai 
life  is  always  provocative,  but  those  of  you 
who  remember  the  recent  novel  will  agree 
that  the  treatment  here  given  is  most 
original  and  refreshing.  Great  drama  has 
resulted  and  the  cast  is  absolutely  superb. 

Not  since  his  performance  in  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  has  Ronald  Colman  been  so 
good  as  his  Charles  Rainier  of  "Random 
Harvest".  Greer  Garson's  Paula  is  just  what 
he  needs  to  create  a  beautiful  adult  love 
story  replete  with  novelty  and  with  event. 

This  adaptation  is  even  better  than  in  the 
case  of  the  screenization  of  James  Hilton's 
"Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips".  Mr.  Hilton  is  fortu- 
nate in  M-G-M  hands. 

POSTSCRIPT:  When  the  movies  are  at 
their  best  they  are  sheer  delight.  We're  a  big 
Hollywood  booster  when  we  see  things  like 
"Random  Harvest". 

AN  EXCELLENT  TRIO :  A  similar  line-up 
of  adaptors  worked  on  "Mrs.  Miniver": 
Claudine  West,  George  Froeschel  and  Arthur 
Wimperis. 
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WE'VE  just  had  a  sorry  little  chat 
with  a  fellow  who  has  returned  from 
an  American  Legion  Convention.  He 
bids  us  to  avoid  them  if  we  have  any 
regard  at  all  for  personal  morale. 
"Somehow,"  sighed  he,  "it  is  difficult 
to  rise  and  cheer  for  our  victories 
at  Saint-Mihiel,  the  Argonne,  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  the  Marne.  Somehow  the 
words  of  Over  There  and  Tipperary 
stick  in  your  throat.  So  don't  go.  Just 
sit  at  home  and  think — and  buy  War 
Bonds.  I've  just  come  from  one. 
There  were  several  young  reporters 
present  to  spread  the  news  of  what  we 
did  who  almost  made  Democracy  un- 
assailable. One  of  them  came  to  me 
asking  me  to  interpret  Soissons,  Hill 
204,  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  other 
scenes  of  1918  for  him.  He  was  a  very 
young  reporter,  probably  twenty,  and 
he  kept  saying  'Gosh'  and  'Gee  Whiz' 
and  'Yessir'  as  I  retold  the  saga  of  the 
first  A.  E.  F.  But  there  was  no  life  in 
his  voice  and  I  suddenly  realized  that 
mine  was  as  dead  as  his,  my  thoughts 
as  far  away  from  1918  as  his  were.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  1A  in  the  draft. 
He  is  to  report  for  his  physical  soon. 
So  when  I  had  told  him  all  I  could  re- 
member, we  shook  hands  and  I  said, 
'Well,  good  luck,  son!'  and  he  smiled 
for  the  first  time  and  replied,  'Thanks, 
and  good  luck  to  you,  sir.'  I  didn't 
wait  for  the  final  session  of  the  con- 
vention. Somehow,  I  couldn't,  because 
back  in  my  hotel  room  the  radio  was 
roaring  of  the  Solomons,  Dieppe,  Sta- 
lingrad, Cairo,  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Aleutians." 


MR.  IGNAZ  JASCAWISCH  is  a  South 
Dakota  farmer  who  finds  it  "a  trouble 
to  write  leter."  Nevertheless,  he  has 
written  one  and  we're  glad  it  was  to  us. 
"4  leters  come,"  writes  Mr.  Jascawisch. 
"to  say  I  am  good  man  if  I  will  vote  for 
them  and  send  my  dues  becas  they  will 
get  more  mony  from  the  Army  and 
the  government  for  the  crops  and  to 
sit  tite  becas  government  and  Army 
needs  crops  and  must  pay.  But  I  am 
a  Polish  born.  I  am  American  natural- 
ized. I  am  a  farmer.  I  do  not  take 
shotgun  and  say  pay  me  more  mony 
for  crops  Uncle  Sam  becas  this  is  a 
stickup.  Two  sons  by  me  are  in  the 
Army.  I  do  not  write  yes  I  vote  for 
you  and  I  send  more  dues  becas  you 
make  Uncle  Sam  pay  me  more  mony 
for  the  crops.  I  say  go  to  hell  and  by 
God  I  will  give  Uncle  Sam  my  crops  if 


it  help  knock  hell  out  of  Hitler  and 
Jap.  I  say  by  God  I  give  my  sons  for 
fight.  I  say  by  God  I  give  myself  if 
Uncle  Sam  want  sons'  old  man.  I 
say  by  God  to  them  I  would  not  vote 
rat  catcher.  I  say  by  God  I  am  Polish 
born  American  farmer,  two  good  sons 
and  one  good  farm  thank  God.  Where 
I  once  liv  in  Poland  is  gone  in  German 
fire.  Good  neighbors  I  know  there  are 
dead  by  German  army.  It  is  a  trouble 
to  write  leter.  Please  excuse  me  but  I 
write  to  them  go  to  hell  becas  I  no  vote 
for  stickup  for  my  wheat  just  becas 
anyway  I  am  American  not  politician 
so  go  to  hell  by  God  I  tell  them." 

OUR  war  correspondent  on  the  Dela- 
ware front  sends  us  a  flash  on  the  hos- 
tilities in  that  sector.  He  is  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bell  and  he  wires  from  Wilmington 
that  one  of  the  patriots  on  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2  recently  had  a  couple  of  rooms 
of  his  house  plastered.  He  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  this  plastering  and 
called  up  the  plasterer.  After  some 
words,  the  house  owner  told  the  plas- 
terer that  the  job  was  plain  lousy. 
"You  can't  talk  that  way  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  plasterer.  "I'm  about  to  join 
the  Army  and  just  for  practice  I'll 
come  over  and  punch  you  in  the  nose." 
Replied  the  house  owner,  "Well,  if  you 
can't  punch  noses  any  better  than  you 
can  plaster,  you  dime-store  Com- 
mando, come  on  over."  Mr.  Bell  re- 
ports that  actual  hostilities  have  not 
yet  begun,  both  sides  maneuvering  for 
position,  but  that  he'll  keep  us  posted. 

WE  STARTED  out  this  week  more  or 
less  determined  to  keep  war  out  of  this 
column.  We  had  intended  to  write 
rather  bitterly  about  the  fate  of  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  which  we  hope  to 
eat  anyway,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances and  however  phony  and  hollow 
the  proclamations  may  sound.  But 
we  had  just  got  a  notice  from  Wash- 
ington that  due  to  exigencies  of  war 
there  will  be  an  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cassia, 
celery  seed,  blue  poppy  seed,  French 
thyme  and  sage,  cloves,  mace,  all- 
spice, caraway  and  paprika.  The 
writer  of  this  doleful  news  bids  us  bear 
up,  saying  that  after  all,  life  must  go 
on — unspiced  if  need  be.  But  the  idea 
falls  flat  and  we  say  the  hell  with  it. 
Several  of  us  won't  care,  including 
Mrs.  Joan  Lamm  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Lamm,  being  a  farsighted 
woman,  has  raised  two  pigs  and  several 
turkeys  which  she  thought  would  come 
in  right  handy  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  But  her  three  children 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  creatures 
and  have  announced  that  they'll  eat 
none  of  them.  So  she  informs  us 
that  the  turkeys  and  pigs  can  die  of 
old  age  for  all  she  cares  because 
she's  fallen  in  love  with  the  animals 
herself.  ...  W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 

WALTER  DURANTY  and 
MARY  LOOS 
Dancing  Feai.   One  thing  lhe  i 
didn't  know. 

ROBERT  RICHARDS 

Mars  and  the  Bright  Blue  Stal » 

boy  does  his  part  for  his  cou:|r| 

I 
MICHAEL  FOSTER 

The    Lady    and    the    Artist. 

changes  one's  viewpoint. 

KYLE  CRICHTON 

The  Distant  Glory.  A  man  wr 

a  lie. 

THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 
Hot  at  Paramount,  by  Milt  C 

SERIAL  STORIES 

ERNEST  HAYCOX 

Action  by  Night.    The  ninir 

parts. 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

An   Apple   ior  Eve.    The 

twelve  parts. 

ARTICLES 

COL.  DEMAS  T.  CRAW 

How  Anti-British  Tales  Star 

nel  Craw  scolches  some  vie 
mors. 

RICHARD  ENGLISH 

The  Magic  Marines.  Now  it 

wood's  turn  to  stare. 


FRANK  MORRIS 

First  Lap  on  Tokyo.   An  ey 

story  of  the  conquest  of  1) 
mons. 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 

Up  Ship!    The  toughest  salve 
in  history. 

VICTOR  I.  SEROFF 

The   Boy   Who   Didn't   Like 

Shostakovich's  symphonies  8 
'round  the  world. 

NORD  RILEY 

The  Barrymore  Brat.   Diana 

to  the  "Royal  Family"  traditl 

JIM  MARSHALL 

Coast  Defender.  General  Jo! 

Witt  guards  our  Pacific  Co?:. 


RICHARD  HALLET 

The   Trail   of   Bambi.    Wall 

transplants  the  Maine  wooc 


COREY  FORD  and 
ALASTAIR  MacBAIN 

High  into  the  Sun.  How  A.j.1 
win  their  wings. 

• 
FRELING  FOSTER 
Keep  Up  with  the  World. 

WING  TALK. 

EDITORIALS. 

COVER  HENRY  R 
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He's  firing  telephone  wire 
at  a  Zero! 


This  fighter  plane,  with  its  six  wing  guns  spitting  fire,  uses  up 
enough  copper  every  minute  to  make  several  miles  of  telephone  line. 
That's  the  right  use  for  copper  now  —  and  it's  the  reason  why 
we  can't  continue  to  expand  our  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  expand- 
ing Long  Distance  telephone  traffic. 

Right  now,  our  lines  are  flooded  with  Long  Distance  calls.  Most 
of  them  have  to  do  with  the  war  —  they  must  have  the  right  of  way. 

Will  you  help  us  keep  the  wires  clear  for  war  calls  —  industrial 
calls  that  send  a  plane  down  the  assembly  line  —  military  calls  that 
send  it  into  the  air  against  the  enemy? 

You  can  do  it  by  keeping  your  own  calls  as  few  and  as  brief  as 
possible.  An<l  you'll  be  bringing  Victory  that  much  nearer. 

Bell    Telephone    System 
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best  brushes... then  along  came 
|Pro-phy-lac-tic's/^^# 


^c>^ 


Du  Pont  chemists 
lave  outdone  the  hog — there  is  no 
letter  bristle  than  Pro-phy-lac-tic's 
synthetic  "PROLON" 

When  you  hear  competitive  tooth 
mish  claims,  think  this  over:  du  Pont 
s  "tops"  when  it  comes  to  making  svn- 
hetic  bristle!  And  "Prolon"  is  Pro-phy- 
ac-tic's  name  for  du  Font's  finest  grade. 

So,  how  can  the  same  du  Pont  bristle,  in 
mother  brush  under  another  name,  clean 
letter  or  last  longer  than  under  the  name 
'Prolon'1  in  a  Pro-phr-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush? 
fou  know  the  answer — it  can't! 

"Prolon",  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
nighty  important  plus  over  any  other 
ynthetic  bristle  sold  under  anv  other 
lame  .  .  .  only  "Prolon"  is  rounded  at  the 
nds!  See  for  yourself,  in  the  photomi- 


crographs, the  difference  between  the 
rounded  bristle-ends  of  "Prolon"  and 
the  harsh,  jagged  points  of  ordinary  bris- 
tle. Think  of  the  difference  on  your  gums! 

The  only  Tooth  Brush  in  the  World  with: 

I.., Round-End  Bristle 


(TnTl 


PROLON  "ROUND-END"  ORDINARY  BRISTLE 

Actual  Photo-Micrographs 

rj ...  Six  Months  Money-Back 
^  Guarantee 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  how  long  a  Bonded 
Pro-ph\ -lac-tic  Tooth  Brush  will  last  you  .  .  . 
maybe  a  year,  18  months,  even  longer.  We 
can,  and  do,  however,  give  a  clear-cut  6-months 
monev-back  guarantee  with  each  brush — the 
only  brush  in  the  world  with  this  definite  6- 
months  guarantee  of  service.  That's  how  sure 
we  are  of  its  dependability  and  durability! 


.  and  don't 
lair  brushes  in  gleaming 


miss  this  new  line  of 
learning  Jewelitc! 


ro-phy-lac-tic's  latest  triumph!  Dresser  and  toilet 
rushes  in  crystal-clear  plastic.  Choice  of  four  gleam- 
ig,  jewel  colors.  Transparent  Jewelite  backs.  Moisture 
distant  bristles  of  du  Pont  Prolon.  $1  50  to  ,10.00 
-at  most  brush-goods  counters.  Illustrated: Roll-Vi  .in. 
unique  "curvtd-to-tbe-bead"  brush  .  .  .  uith  tomb.  t4.*>(> 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


One  of  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  power  of  suggestion 
took  place  before  a  group  of  Euro- 
pean physicians  in  Paris  in  1932. 
After  a  blindfolded  male  subject 
was  told  that  his  right  arm  had 
been  burned,  a  large  red  spot,  sur- 
mounted by  a  blister,  soon  devel- 
oped above  the  elbow,  although  he 
had  not  been  touched  at  all. — By 
Anne  Love, Colorado  Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

Left-handedness  occurs  twice  as 
often  among  individuals  of  twin 
birth  as  among  those  of  single  birth 
and  with  about  the  same  frequency 
in  fraternal  as  in  identical  twins. 
Neither  of  these  tendencies  is  fully 
understood  by  geneticists. 

On  May  19,  1936,  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  presented  a  stained 
glass  window  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Treguier,  France,  in  memory  of  St. 
Yves,  the  patron  saint  of  lawyers, 
who  is  buried  beside  this  church. 
Yves  was  canonized  in  1347  be- 
cause he  was  "a  lawyer  and  not  a 
thief,  a  marvel  to  the  people."' — By 
Mamie  Meredith,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. 

One  of  the  largest  bird's  nests  on 
record  was  that  of  an  eyrie  of 
eagles  built  on  the  top  of  a  large 
tree  near  Vermilion,  Ohio,  in  1891. 
When  the  tree  crashed  during  a 
bad  storm  in  1926,  this  nest,  still 
occupied  by  the  same  family  of 
birds,  was  found  to  be  nearly  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  in 
height  and  two  tons  in  weight. — 
By  James  Deer,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Between  1915  and  1940,  more 
than  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  cargo  that  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  trav- 
eled from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

America  already  has  at  least  110 
organizations  that  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  possible 
situations,  conditions  and  poten- 
tialities which  may  arise  in  the 
postwar  world. 


The  human  senses  vary  greatly 
in  their  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  degrees  of  sensa- 
tion. While  the  eye  can  recognize 
a  one  per  cent  difference  in  illu- 
mination, the  arm  three  per  cent 
in  lifted  weight  and  the  skin  five 
per  cent  in  pressure,  the  ear  re- 
quires a  change  of  ten  per  cent  in 
tone,  and  the  nose  a  thirty  per  cent 
change  in  intensity  of  smell  in  or- 
der to  be  detectable. 

Leprosy,  which  afflicts  260  men 
for  every  100  women,  has  the  long- 
est incubation  period  of  any  dis- 
ease. While  the  minimum  time 
between  infection  and  manifesta- 
tion is  about  six  years,  there  is  one 
case  on  record  of  a  man  who  be- 
came leprous  forty  years  after  his 
last  exposure  to  the  infection. 

The  cost  of  transporting  wild 
animals  from  Africa  to  Europe, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  is  tremen- 
dous. For  instance,  it  increases  the 
value  of  a  giraffe  from  $50  to  $700. 
an  elephant  from  $100  to  $1,500,  a 
rhinoceros  from  $100  to  $3,000  and 
a  young  lion  from  $5  to  $600. 

Probably  more  royal  personages 
were  produced  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon  than  by  any  other  family 
in  history.  Since  its  origin  in 
France  in  the  year  861,  more  than 
a  thousand  of  its  descendants  have 
served  as  monarchs,  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  eight  countries:  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  England,  France, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Turkey. 
— By  Eleanor  M.  Sweeney,  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia. 

Ultraviolet  lamps,  using  the  band 
of  light  that  kills  bacteria,  are  now 
employed  in  one  American  hospi- 
tal to  form  invisible  "lethal  cur- 
tains" between  the  beds;  and  one 
bank  has  them  installed  over  each 
teller's  window  to  produce  a  "puri- 
fication wall"  between  the  clerks 
and  the  customers. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis. 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Ip  with  the 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue.  New  >  .irL 
City.  Thi-  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collier's, 
The  National  Weekly.  .None  of  the  items  may 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of 
the  publisher 
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SYNTHETIC   RUBBER- 
SUBSTITUTE  or  SUCCESSOR? 


THERE  are  so  many  conflicting  stories  about 
synthetic  rubber,  that  many  people  think 
of  it  only  as  a  chemical  makeshift  that  may 
tide  America  over  until  the  rubber  planta- 
tions are  recaptured. 

But  such  belief  ignores  the  fact  that  syn- 
thetics like  Goodyear's  Chemigum  have  been 
successfully  used  —  for  the  past  four  years 
—  to  handle  oil,  gasoline  and  other  solvents 
destructive  to  natural  rubber! 

It  fails  to  consider  that  tires  made  of  Chemi- 
gum back  in  1940  delivered  longer  tread- wear 
in  road  tests  than  the  best  natural 
rubber  tires. 

Nor  does  it  recognize  that  specially-compound- 
ed Chemigum  control - 
fittings  in  stratosphere 
bombers  remain  pliant 
and  flexible  at  sub- 
zero temperatures 
where  natural  rubber 
turns  stiff  and  brittle. 

The  fact  is,  the  chemist  can  vary  the  basic 
structure  of  synthetic  rubber  in  manufacture, 


to  give  it  specific  properties  that  make  it 
superior  to  the  best  natural  rubber  compounds 
for  many  uses,  though  not  all. 

The  reason  why  Chemigum  and  other  syn- 
thetics have  not  been  more  widely  employed 
is  that  high  cost  of  production  has  up  to  now 
limited  their  use  to  those  applications,  mostly 
industrial,  where  natural  rubber  never  func- 
tioned satisfactorily. 

The  war  is  changing  that.  Today  new  mass 
production  facilities  are  already  providing 
Chemigum  tires  and  other  rubber  needs  of 
the  military  services  at  a  cost  far  below  what 
once  seemed  possible. 

With  still  greater  expansion  now  under  way, 

it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  in  years  to  come 
synthetic  rubber  may 
not  only  cost  less  to 
produce  than  natural 
gum ,  but  may  supplant 
it  in  the  many  uses 
where  it  is  superior  by  pre-determination,  mak- 
ing America  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 


THE    GREATEST    NAME 


GOOD, 


IN    RUBBER 


Chemiffom — T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tir«  A  Rubber  Comptn 
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JliVEN    the    brutalitarian    dictators    can't    ration    brains! 

•  But,  unfortunately,  millions  of  individuals  never  make 
all-out  use  of  the  brains  that  God  gives  them.  They  go 
through  life  on  one  or  two  mental  cylinders.  Because  the 
smartest  man  in  the  world  can't  operate  a  lathe,  or  read  a 
blueprint,  or  design  a  new  dive-bomber  unless  he  has 
acquired  training  in  a  particular  line  of  work. 

•  How  about  your  mental  machinery — is  lack  of  practical, 
modern  training  the  monkey-wrench  in  the  gears?  Are  you 
"just  as  smart"  as  men  making  two  or  three  times  your 
income  in  better  jobs?  Then  mail  this  coupon,  and  learn 
how  a  low-cost  I.C.S.  Course  can  make  you  a  trained  man  in 
a  few  months — without  interfering  with  your  present  job. 

•  Join  the  thousands  of  successful  men  who       /&*>2l£s> 
got  their  training  the  I.C.S.  way! 


*M^ 


INTERNATIONAL       CORRESPONDENCE       SCHOOLS 


BOX  4096-C,  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 

.      Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Who  Wins  and  Why,' 
*     and  full  particulars  about  the  course  before  which  I  have  marked  X: 


D  Air  Brake 

D  Air  Conditioning 

□  Airplane  Drafting 

□  Architectural  Drafting 
D  Architecture 

D  Auto  Engine  Tune-up 
D  Auto  Technician 
D  Aviation 

□  Aviation  Mechanic 
D  Blueprint  Reading 
O  Boiler  making 


TECHNICAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    COURSES 

O  Contracting  and  Building    D  Marine  Engines 


□  Cotton  Manufacturing 
O  Diesel  Engines 

D  Electrical  Drafting 

□  Electrical  Engineering 
D  Electrician 

D  Electric  Lighting 


D  Mechanical  Drafting 

□  Mechanical  Engineering 
D  Mine  Foreman 

□  Mold  Loft  Work 
D  Navigation     D  Plasties 

□  Patternm'k'g  □  F' 


D  Foundryman       D  Heating  □  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 
D  Heat  Treatment  of  Metals  □  Radio  Operating 


D  Radio  Servicing 

D  R.  R.  Section  Foreman 

O  R.  R.  Signalman 

D  Refrigeration 

D  Sanitary  Engineering 


D  Sheet  Metal  Work 
D  Ship  Drafting 
D  Shipfitting 
D  Shop  Practice 

□  Steam  Electric 

□  Steam  Engines 
tubing  D  Steam  Fitting 

D  Structural  Drafting 

D  Structural  Engineering 

D  Surveyiag  and  Mapping 

D  Telegraphy      D  Telepbony 

Q  Textile  Designing 

D  Toolmaking  Q  Welding 

Q  Woolen  Manufacturing 


D  Highway  Engineering 
D  House  Planning 
D  Bridge  Engr.  □  Chemistry  □  Industrial  Metallurgy 

□  Civil  Engr    O  Coal  Mining  □  Locomotive  Engineer 
D  Concrete  Engineering  D  Machinist     Q  Inspector 

BUSINESS  COURSES 
D  Accounting  n  Advertising  □  College  Preparatory  D  Foremanship    Q  French 

Q  Bookkeeping  D  Commercial  D  Good  English 

D  Business  Correspondence      P  Cost  Accounting  D  High  School  Q  Illustrating  Q  Show  Card  and 

□  Business  Management  □  C.  P.  Accounting  □  Managing  Men  at  Work  Sign  Lettering 

D  Cartooning  Q  Civil  Service  Q  First  Year  College  D  Railway  Postal  Clerk  D  Traffic  Management 

HOME    ECONOMICS   COURSES 

□  Advanced  Dressmaking         D  Home  Dressmaking  D  Tea  Room  and  Cafeteria 

□  Foods  and  Cookery  Q  Professional  Dressmaking  and  Designing  Management,  Caierius 


D  Salesmanship 

D  Secretariat       Q  Spanish 


Name.. 


.  Jyr .Address,. 


WING  TALK 


X^J^t- 


GEORGE     PRICE 


One  tent  has  a  mascot,  an  old  kangaroo  that  sleeps  under  a  cot 


atv Stat- i't-  n  Ml  Petition 

Canadian  residents  send  coupon  to  International   Carretpan&enct   Schools  Canadian.  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 
British  reiident$  tend  coupon  to  I.  V.  .V.,  71  hmusicay,  London,  W.  C.   2,  England 


PORT  DARWIN,  Northern  Terri- 
tory, Australia:  Military  organ- 
izations are  proud;  none  changes 
its  traditional  and  beloved  hallmark 
without  a  very  good  reason.  Of  course 
you've  noticed  that  the  red  inner  circle 
has  disappeared  from  the  insignia  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  Now  it's 
just  a  white  star  on  blue.  The  desirabil- 
ity— nay,  the  stark  necessity — for  that 
simplification  first  became  apparent 
down  here.  In  the  mad  days  of  last  mid- 
winter, during  the  great  retreat  from  the 
Philippines  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
when  Yank  warbirds  initially  flew  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  that  little  red  core 
grew  larger  and  larger  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  jittery  Aussie  flak  gunners 
until  it  looked  mighty  like  the  big  red 
spot  on  the  Rising  Sun  planes.  So  they 
were  popping  at  our  lads.  Yank  pilots 
upon  landing  reached  for  a  paint  can 
instead  of  a  beer. 

SPEAKING  of  military  secrets,  Aus- 
tralia has  the  only  cat  in  the  world 
that  is  one.  A  boy  cat,  he  threatens  to 
add  the  first  Yank  accent  to  the  back 
fences  of  M — ,  if  and  when  the  health 
department  accepts  him  as  a  friendly 
alien.  Australia,  rabies-free  and  de- 
termined to  stay  that  way,  has  a  perma- 
nent thumbs  down  on  the  importation  of 
animals.  Aussies  from  the  Middle  East, 
as  well  as  Yanks,  have  had  all  their  pets 
snatched  at  the  docks.  The  Secret  Cat, 
however,  came  in  on  his  own.  Work- 
men, uncrating  a  plane,  found  him  in- 
side the  case.  Evidently  he  had  been 
nailed  therein  at  his  home  town,  where 
the  B — 1  and  the  C — s  W — t  pursuits 
are  made.  Forty-five  or  more  days  he 
had  lived  by  licking  grease  from  dural 
surfaces,  and  drinking  rainwater  that 
leaked  into  the  deck-lashed  crate.  The 
workman  who  unpacked  him  took  the 
cat  home  for  his  two  children.  Next 
day,  the  Law  showed  up,  and  the  feline 
Captain  Bligh  will  have  to  stay  in 
quarantine  at  least  60  days  at  one  bob, 
or  shilling,  a  day.  Meanwhile,  if  anyone 
in  B — o,  New  York,  is  missing  a  large 
black  and  white  and  resourceful  tomcat, 
they  can  have  information  with  regard 
tc  same  by  writing  to  Mr.  T — t,  377  C — s 
Street,  M — e,  Australia.  But  not  the 
cat.    Mr.  T's  kids  love  it. 

TiHEY  don't  get  the  best  or,  propor- 
tionately, the  most  American  planes 
to  fight  with  on  the  desolate  "invasion 
corner"  of  Australia.     But  of  all  Yank 


pilots  on  our  score  or  more  of  globe  - 
scattered  air  fronts,  these  are  the  boys 
whose  mothers  would  have  most  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  them  now. 

The  Darwin  area  is  about  as  far  from 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  as  Death  Valley 
is  from  New  York.  It  is  probably  wilder 
in  nature  and  ruder  in  its  white  men 
than  any  other  part  of  earth  under 
a  United  Nations  flag.  Even  the  Aus- 
tralians, unusually  sensitive  about  ref- 
erences to  whatever  section  of  their 
country,  admit  it's  "bloody  godfor- 
saken." But  it's  home,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  to  many  Yank  bomber 
and  pursuit  kids  whose  advanced  flying 
bases,  hacked  from  the  desert  scrub  and 
the  moribund  red  earth  by  their  own 
engineers  and  labor  battalions,  white 
and  Negro,  dot  the  "bush"  hereabouts. 

So  very  young  and  lean,  habitually 
wearing  only  shorts  and  rubber  sneak- 
ers, cooked  to  a  partridge  brown,  raising 
as  much  beard  as  they  can,  with  huge 
pistols  dangling  from  web  belts,  these 
rakish  and  raffish  airmen  look,  after  a 
couple  of  weeks,  like  student  pirates. 

They  have  to  be  tough  and  ingenious 
to  survive  down  here — the  flies,  the 
mosquitoes,  the  snakes,  the  heat  and 
the  eye-splitting  glare  that  makes  the 
inside  of  your  head  raw,  the  unbearable 
loneliness  of  life  without  women.  They 
eat  only  Aussie  chow — and  second  best 
on  that.  When  they  get  lump  sugar, 
they  mark  it  with  ink  for  use  as  playing 
cards  or  dominoes.  The  difficulties  of 
transportation  have  bogged  down  most 
of  the  commissary,  recreational  and 
morale  services  of  our  own  Army.  Ciga- 
rettes and  other  amenities  are  likely  to 
be  stolen  before  they  can  pass  the  long 
overland  trek  from  our  base  ports. 
When  staff  officers  fly  in  for  visits,  they 
usually  load  their  planes  with  comforts 
for  the  Yanks  here — magazines,  candy, 
playing  cards,  cigarettes  and  the  like.  I 
saw  a  whole  group  jump  away  from  un- 
finished dinner,  with  shouts  of  boyish 
glee,  when  General  Ralph  Royce  pro- 
duced out  of  his  plane  a  baseball,  a  bat 
and  some  fielders'  mitts. 

T'HEIR  toughness  they  take  out  on  the 
■*■  Nips.  The  only  superiority  we  have 
in  the  air  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  is 
skill  and  heart.  Their  ingenuity  is  ex- 
pressed in  little  ways  at  once  familiar 
and  endearing  to  an  American  visitor. 
For  example: 

Northern  Territory  is  the  Land  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  35,) 
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FIRST   OFFICER    CLAYTON    BROWN, 

of  United  Air  Lines,  prescribes  a  sure  cure 
tor  his  doctor's  transportation  troubles. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  know 
their  Cessnas.  They  eloped  in  one. 


No  wonder  the  stork  has  always  had  a  running  start  on  you 
doctors,"  says  Clayton  Brown.  "He  flies!  But  you'll  be  able 
to  beat  him  at  his  own  game  in  your  Family  Car  of  the  Air. 
"You  see,  ever  since  I've  been  a  pilot,  I've  felt  sure  that 
some  day  someone  would  design  a  plane  so  far  ahead  of 
anything  you  see  in  the  air  today,  that  anyone  could  fly  it  as 
easily  as  you  drive  your  automobile  now.  And  I'm  not  sur- 


prised that  Cessna  is  one  outfit  that's  all  primed  and  ready 
to  do  it  as  soon  as  this  war  is  won. 

"I've  flown  Cessnas  a  lot  and  I  know  what  really  great 
planes  they've  always  built.  Personally,  I've  always  felt  that 
when  I  bought  a  plane  of  my  own  it  would  have  to  be  a 
Cessna.  And  now  that  the  Cessna  Family  Car  of  the  Air  is 
ready  to  be  built  the  day  peace  comes,  I  know  it." 


Yourself  In  This  Picture  of  Tomorrow 

:tter  still,  put  your  whole  family  in  it.  There's  lots  of  room  in 
unify  Car  of  the  Air.  All  set?  Now  push  the  starter  button  and 
away  as  easily  as  you  drive  away  from  the  curb  in  your  car. 
e  to?  Well,  that's  the  big  surprise.  To  anywhere  your  heart  de- 
. .  coast  to  coast . . .  Canada  to  South  America.  Six  hundred  miles 
easy  half-a-day  ride.  And  what  used  to  be  a  once-a-year  vacation 
ill  be  just  a  week-end  jaunt  in  your  Family  Car  of  the  Air ...  the 
ne  that  you  can  buy  and  fly. 

Cessna^ 


edMitc 


Twins  Are  Born  Every  Day 


It's  in  Wichita,  where  the  Cessna  Twins 
—  those  husky,  twin-engined  Bobcats  and 
Cranes  — are  rolling  out  on  a  24-hour-a- 
day  schedule.  Those  Cessna  Twins  are 
flying  over  16  million  miles  a  month  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 
and  the  British  Empire  Joint  Training 
Program. 

That's  our  only  job  today— to  help  win 
the  war — and  as  soon  as  that  is  done  we 
will  start  right  in  to  build  the  Family  Car 
of  the  Air  for  you. 


FREE! 

"Keep  'Em  Flying"  Wings 

Take  a  sock  at  Schicklgruber,  and  wear 
your  wings  to  show  you  did  it.  You  get 
these  smart,  metal  "Keep  'Em  Flying" 
wings  and  a  Jap  Hunting  License  free 
when  you  send  10  cents  for  a  U.  S.  War 
Savings  Stamp  to — 

CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.    C,    Box    1616,    Wichita,    Kansas 
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Where  does  this  happen  except  in  a  Free  Country? 


LIFE  INSURANCE  thrives  only  where  men  are 
J  free  to  plan  their  own  futures.  About  70% 
of  all  the  world's  life  insurance  is  owned  today 
in  the  United  States,  where  life  insurance  is 
truly  a  servant  of  the  people. 

►  As  a  protection  for  its  citizens,  the  laws  of 
each  state  require  that  its  insurance-supervis- 
ing officials  shall  examine  into  the  financial  con- 
dition and  business  methods  of  life  insurance 
companies  of  that  state.  These  examinations 
are  conducted  at  periodic  intervals,  usually  at 
least  once  every  three  years. 

The  supervising  officials  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  examine  any  company  doing  business 
in  the  state,  at  any  other  time  that  the  interests 
of  policyholders  require  it.  They  are  officers  of 
the  State  Government  and  are  responsible  to 
the  citizens  of  their  state  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  policyholders. 

Of  course,  not  every  state  examines  every 
company,  but  in  order  that  all  the  interested 
states  may  be  represented  in  the  examinations, 


the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners has  divided  the  states  into  six  zones. 
The  insurance  commissioner  of  one  state  in  each 
zone  is  named  to  represent  all  the  states  of  that 
zone  when  the  zone  takes  part  in  an  examina- 
tion of  a  company. 

Since  Metropolitan  is  licensed  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  representa- 
tives of  all  these  jurisdictions  take  part  in  an 
examination  of  Metropolitan. 

►  After  such  an  examination,  an  exhaustive  re- 
port is  written,  and  copies  are  sent  to  the  super- 
vising authorities  of  the  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its 
Provinces  in  which  the  Company  does  business. 
At  the  offices  of  these  supervising  authorities, 
this  report  is  available  to  all  who  care  to  see  it. 

\bu  may  never  meet  him,  but  the  insurance- 
supervising  official  of  your  state  is  a  man  you 
ought  to  know  about.  He  and  the  members  of 
his  department  are  supervising  insurance  com- 
panies in  behalf  of  policyholders. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Metropolitan, 
and  other  life  insurance  companies,  welcome 
these  examinations  and  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view their  affairs  with  the  supervisory  officials. 

It  is  only  right  that  life  insurance  dollars  . . . 
the  most  important  dollars  many  men  ever  put 
aside  .  .  .  should  be  safeguarded  in  every  prac- 
tical way. 
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tisements in  this  series  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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She  stopped  and  smiled  before 
them.  The  applause  was  like  a 
storm,  and  someone  flung  a  rose 
which  became  a  deluge  of  flowers 


DANCING  FEAT 

By  Walter  Duranty  and  Mary  Loos 
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There  was  more  reason  than 
rhyme  in  her  performance  that 
night — when  she  danced  for 
lhe  lives  of  ten  thousand  men 


As 


S  THE  notes  of  the  bugle  died,  the 
whole  camp  leaped  into  move- 
ment. Men  and  women  with 
heavy  burdens,  or  leading  ponies  and 
mules,  passed  swiftly  between  the 
tree  trunks.  They  carried  saddles  and 
bridles,  sacks  of  hand  grenades,  rifles 
and  tommy  guns,  bags  and  belts  of 
ammunition  and,  most  important  of 
all,  bundles  of  big  felt  shoes  to  muffle 
the  animals'  feet  as  they  neared  the  point  of  attack. 
Children  ran  about  yelling,  wild  with  excitement  and 
joy,  and  the  small,  picked  group  of  raiders  strolled 
gravely  to  and  fro,  pausing  to  tighten  a  girth  strap  or 
test  a  machine  gun's  action. 

For  months  they  had  all  been  idle,  ever  since 
winter  had  calmed  the  storm  of  fighting  along  the 
Russian  front  and  given  the  Germans  a  chance  to 
clamp  their  iron  network  round  the  Yugoslav  guer- 
rillas. Before  that,  things  had  been  easy,  a  series  of 
swift  sharp  forays  against  the  invading  troops, 
Italians  for  the  most  part.  In  those  days  the  Chetnik 
fires  winked  freely  from  the  hilltops,  signaling  in  a 
code  that  was  old  before  Morse  was  born. 

The  guerrillas  fed  well  on  food  they  had  looted 
from  the  foe,  and  wore  with  conscious  pride  his  uni- 
forms and  greatcoats.  What  need  of  telephone,  tele- 
graph or  radio  when  they  had  their  signal  fires,  and 
with  the  peasants  on  their  side  to  bring  news  of  a 
moving  convoy  or  tell  them  where  to  strike  whenever 
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an  enemy  post  had  been  temporarily  weakened?  The 
change  came  in  December,  with  an  influx  of  Nazi 
guards,  Himmler's  black-clad  hangmen,  who  burned 
and  slew  without  pity.  And  the  still  more  dreaded 
airplanes,  German  eyes  by  night  and  day,  spotting 
the  telltale  fires  and  the  Chetnik  camps  and  columns 
on  the  bare  Croatian  hills. 

Dimitrof  had  chosen  well  the  eyrie  for  his  band, 
high  on  a  mountain  plateau  where  a  grove  of  ever- 
green oaks  gave  cover  from  the  planes.  But  they'd 
had  to  tighten  their  belts  and  eat  up  most  of  their 
horses,  and,  what  was  harder  still,  wait  inactive  in 
hiding.  Even  disciplined  troops  get  soft  and  demoral- 
ized if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  Dimitrof's  hand 
was  firm  and  he  held  the  grumblers  down.  The  women 
were  the  worst.  They  raged  to  see  their  children  grow 
pale  and  thin  from  hunger,  and  secretly  they  blamed 
Dimitrof's  American  wife,  Estelle,  the  slim  blond 
dancer,  so  different  from  themselves,  unable  to  shoot 
or  ride,  or  even  cook  meals  for  her  husband. 

The  women's  hearts  were  more  bitter  because  the 
men  of  the  band  thought  of  Estelle  as  their  mascot 
since  the  night  many  months  before  the  German  in- 
vasion when  she  gave  Dimitrof  word  of  a  German 
munition  train  from  Budapest  to  Nish,  and  they'd 
caught  it  in  the  night  and  seized  enough  materi 
arm  a  dozen  bands.  "What  does  it  matter  to  us 
said  to  their  murmuring  wives,  "if  she  talks  wit 
in  English,  or  dances  for  his  delight?  Our  captain 
speaks  English  too;  did  he  not  visit  America  to  study 
and  learn  the  knowledge  which  has  made  America 
great?" 

And  Dimitrof  had  good  lieutenants,  who  had 
fought  in  the  hills  before.  One  of  them,  Yak  Fomich, 
was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  had  served  as  a  boy 
at  Plevna  when  the  Russians  broke  the  Turks,  but 
still  was  tough  and  fresh  as  an  evergreen  oak,  despite 
three  bullet  wounds  and  a  scar  across  his  face.  That 
was  an  Austrian  saber  wound  received  in  the  retreat 
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through  the  crags  of  Montenegro  in  the 
winter  of  1915,  when  typhus  and  hunger 
killed  ten  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  for  ev- 
ery one  slain  in  battle.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  scar,  and  went  red  when  he  was 
angry;  but  Yak  Fomich  was  proud  of  it. 

Now  winter  and  grumbles  were  ended, 
since  today  there  had  come  good  news, 
of  a  convoy  without  much  escort  that 
would  pass  along  a  road  only  twenty 
miles  from  the  camp.  Here  was  a  chance 
at  last,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  a  sec- 
ond bugle  call  would  give  the  signal  to 
start. 

The  leader,  Mikhail  Dimitrof,  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  dugout  watching  the 
busy  scene.  He  had  no  more  orders  to 
give  until  the  bugle  sounded.  Estelle 
was  close  in  his  arms,  her  head  against 
his  shoulder. 

"How  thin  you  are,"  he  said.  "I  told 
you  this  was  no  place — " 

"Now,  Mike,  don't  begin  that  again! 
You're  not  so  fat  yourself."  She  stroked 
the  gaunt  line  of  his  chin.  "But  never 
mind  about  that — you  know  that  I've 
been  happy,  and  tomorrow  we'll  have  a 
feast,  or  will  it  be  the  next  day?" 

"With  luck,  before  noon  tomorrow. 
At  the  rate  they  seem  to  be  moving, 
they  will  reach  the  defile  about  two.  We 
ambush  them  quick  like  that" — he 
snapped  his  fingers  sharply — "and  begin 
the  ride  back  before  dawn." 

"Try  and  catch  me  a  turkey.  I 
dreamed  of  one  last  night,  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  home,  and  I  know  that's  a  sign 
of  luck.  But,  darling,  take  care  of  your- 
self; if  anything  happened  to  you  .  .  ." 

"Have  you  really  been  happy  here? 
Life  so  hard,  and  those  stupid  women — " 

The  bugle  cut  short  his  words. 

""THE  bandage  was  clumsy  and  Marfa 
■*■  pulled  the  knot  too  tight,  but  Dimitrof 
could  laugh  at  pain.  In  the  pride  and 
joy  of  success,  what  mattered  a  cut  on 
the  forearm  missing  artery  and  bone? 
Eight  wagonloads  of  food,  flour  sacks 
and  oil  and  wine,  red  carcasses  of  oxen, 
live  pigs  and  turkeys  and  sheep.  His 
band  would  feast  well  today.  The 
woman  shared  his  thought. 

"All  that  food,  my  captain!"  she  said 
as  she  rose  from  her  knees.  "It  is  good 
to  kill  those  devils — I  shot  one  of  them 
myself — but  better  to  eat  their  food." 

"It  is  better  to  kill  than  to  eat,"  he 
said  abruptly.  "Go  see  if  Yak  Fomich  is 
coming,  we  can't  stay  here  all  night." 

"Why  so?"  she  said,  laughing  harshly. 
"Not  one  of  them  escaped." 

He  looked  after  her  with  distaste  as 
she  plunged  down  the  steep  hillside,  like 
a  cow,  he  thought  to  himself,  heavy  and 
shapeless  as  a  cow.  Thank  heaven  Es- 
telle was  different,  despite  the  trouble 
it  made.  This  woman,  Marfa  Petrovna, 
loyal  though  she  was,  had  grumbled 
louder  than  any.  Once  she  had  ven- 
tured to  say  when  Estelle  did  a  native 
dance  and  the  men  were  all  wild  with 
delight,  "If  she's  as  good  as  that,  why 
doesn't  she  go  to  one  of  the  towns  to 
practice  her  profession  and  pick  up 
some  information  that  would  be  of  use 
to  the  band?"  But  that  was  all  over 
now,  with  this  successful  raid. 

A  shout  rang  through  the  dusk,  "Hal- 
loo, Dimitrof!  Where  are  you?  I  bring 
you  two  bottles  of  wine  and  a  fine  cold 
roasted  chicken  from  the  commander's 
car." 

"Yak  Fomich!"  cried  Dimitrof.  "It  is 
late,  we  have  no  time  to  eat." 

"An  old  dog  always  eats,  and  best 
when  he  is  hungry.  Besides,  it  will  take 
some  time  to  finish  unloading  the  lorries 
and  pack  the  food  on  our  carts.  We  still 
have  two  hours  till  dawn,  we  are  far 


"The  barricade  we  set  up  in  the 
valley  checked  them.  We  blasted 
the  cars  with  grenades.  Then 
we  let  the  soldiers  have  it  too" 


from  any  village,  and  not  one  of  them 
escaped." 

"All  right,"  Dimitrof  agreed,  "we  can 
eat  while  you  make  your  report."  Hun- 
ger was  sharp  within  him,  and  his  mouth 
was  dry  with  thirst. 

"And    so,"    the    old    man    concluded, 
"you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.    You 
have  a  clear  brain,  my  boy,  in  your  thick 
Macedonian    skull.     The    barricade   we   j 
set    up    at    the    bottom    of    the    valley   | 
checked  them  like  a  wall.    There  were 
three  open  cars  in  the  lead;  we  blasted 
them  with  grenades.    Then  two  lorries 
full  of  soldiers.    We  let  them  have  it  j 
too,  but  they  were  out  in  the  road  like 
a  flash,  and  storming  back  up  here,  just  { 
as  you  had  foreseen.    They  saw  it  was  • 
hopeless  there;  the  cliff  on  both  sides  | 
was  too  steep.   Then  came  the  lorries  of  ] 
food,  then  three  more  full  of  soldiers."  I 

"I  told  you,"  said  Dimitrof.  "I  knew  J 
it  would  be  like  that,  they  were  bound 
to  double  back.  But  our  men  along  the 
defile  reduced  their  number  to  half,  and  j 
though  some  of  them  tried  to  climb  it.  j 
not  one  reached  the  top  alive.  Did  you  1 
lose  any  men?" 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  j 
"Young  Luzics  got  excited  and  fell  off  I 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  They  said  he  had  j 
broken  his  neck,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  I 
his  leg;  and  another  one  shot  through  J 
the  head.  But  I  see  you  are  hurt  your- 1 
self." 

"Oh,  just  the  graze  of  a  bullet.  I  have  j 
one  man  dead  and  two  wounded  lightly  I 
enough.  .  .  .  Did  you  get  any  docu- 1 
ments?" 

"Only  the  usual  stuff,  lading  bills  fori 
the  convoy." 

"Did  you  search  the  commander's  j 
car?" 

"Of  course  I  did,  with  a  toothcomb,  I 
and  his  body,  what  was  left  of  it.  He  I 
had  this  nice  gold  ring,"  he  held  out  a  I 
sinewy  hand,  "and  a  cigarette  case  to  1 
match — both,  you  see,  with  a  baron's  I 
crest.  I  think  he  was  a  colonel,  but  ■  1 
his  uniform  was  rags,  and — " 

"Halloo  there,  Captain!  Where  are! 
you?    I  bring  you  a  little  present." 

A  youngster  came  up  to  them  with  a  I 
bandage  round  his  head.  He  wore  a  I 
smart  pair  of  German  riding  breeches  I 
and  high  boots,  and  swung  a  leather  I 
satchel  by  its  strap. 

"Hey,  Luzics!"  cried  Yak  Fomich  I 
"They  said  you'd  broken  your  neck." 

The  boy  said,  "1  cut  my  head.    But  I 
here's  what  I  found  in  the  ditch,  where  | 
the  cliff  overhangs,  close  by  the  com- 
mander's car.    He  must  have  thrown  it 
out  when  our  first  shot  was  fired." 


TMMITROF  grabbed  the  bloodstained 
^  pouch.  It  was  locked,  but  he  ripped 
it  open.  "Rotten  leather  the  Germans 
use.  Hello,  Fomich !  Here's  his  money!" 
He  pulled  out  thick  wads  of  notes.  "Is 
that  all?  No,  wait  a  minute!"  He  slid 
a  zipper  back  and  put  his  hand  in  the 
opening.     "Aha,  this  is  interesting!" 

Fomich  bent  forward  to  see,  then 
threw  back  his  head  in  disgust.  "I  can't 
read  that  filthy  German  language." 

"But  I  can,"  muttered  Dimitrof.  "And 
mighty  lucky  it  is.  Say,  we've  got  some- 
thing here!  Oh,  boy,  I'll  say  we  have 
something!" 

Fomich  watched  him  with  eager  in- 
tentness  as  he  read  through  three  yel- 
low sheets  of  typescript.  "Well,  chief 
what  is  it?"  he  cried  as  Dimitrof  foldec 
the  paper. 

Dimitrof  stared  at  him  blankly.  "1 
must  get  this  through  to  headquarters 
.  .  .  What  is  it?  Oh,  just  this.  It's  a  plan 
complete  with  detail  for  a  comprehen- 
sive drive  to  crush  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment. Three  columns  sweeping  fanwis* 
through  the  country  from  north  to  south 
to  converge  in  the  region  of  Skoplje, 
The  spearhead  will  be  German,  three 
divisions,  moving  through  Zagreb.  Foui 
Hungarian  divisions  through  Belgrade 
(Continued  on  page  52,) 
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How  Anti-British 
Tales  Start 


offi 


y  Colonel  Demas  T.  Craw 


OFFICIAL  A.A.F.    OBSERVER 


Colonel  Demas  T.  Craw  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  one  of  our  most  experi- 
enced foreign  observers,  has  been  stationed  in  the  East  for  almost  three 
years,  during  which  he  has  seen  action  in  China,  Libya,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Albania,  Russia  and  with  the  British  fleet  air  arm,  and  has  visited  Turkey, 
Rumania,  Syria,  Iran  and  Iraq.  Col.  Craw  has  participated  in  21  Allied 
bombing  raids,  and  been  under  fire  a  total  of  136  times.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Delos  Emmons  once  called  him  "our  most  valuable  foreign  observer" 


British  soldiers  in  Libya 
rolling  tires  to  a  collec- 
tion   depot    for.  salvage 


THE  youngster  looked  clean  and 
trim  in  his  R.A.F.  uniform,  stroll- 
ing through  the  filth  and  flies  of 
jCairo.  His  fresh  clothing  contrasted 
ijpleasantly  with  the  dirt-stiffened  gar- 
[Ements  of  the  natives,  and  with  the 
IJgrimy  work  clothes  of  the  active  desert 
'soldiers. 

He  was  the  complete  dandy,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  dilettante  British  of- 
ficers I  had  heard  so  much  about,  who 
'fought  the  Libyan  campaign  in  the  lux- 
ury of  the  Continental  Savoy  bar.  He 
ihad  arrived  six  days  before,  to  partici- 
pate as  a  pilot  in  an  offensive  that  was 
uhen  just  in  its  fifth  day.  At  the  most, 
Ine  could  have  spent  only  four  days  at 
Bthe  front — and  here  he  was  in  town 
fegain,  on  leave. 

I  walked  up  beside  the  boy  and  we 
[talked  a  while,  of  planes  and  men  and 
ifo'od  and  the  war,  and  finally  I  asked 
|,him  how  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
•holiday  so  quickly.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the 
Bbrilliant  white  reflection  of  the  sun  that 
[.made  his  eyes  seem  wild  and  frightened. 
"Yes,  I  was  at  the  front  only  four 
[lays,"  he  said.  "I  made  11  sorties  a 
Fday  in  Spitfires.  We  had  to  fly  low  and 
[strafe  Hun  columns  with  machine  guns. 
[We'd  fly  up  and  down  the  columns,  all 
■guns  going  at  once. 

"The  Nazis  never  even  scattered. 
iSometimes  they  didn't  even  lie  down. 
JThey  just  stood  and  shot  back  at  us 
twith  rifles  and  machine  guns.  We 
Imowed  them  down  by  the  hundreds, 
■back  and  forth,  eleven  times  a  day. 

"It  was  only  four  days.  Forty-four 
{[sorties."  His  voice  cracked,  went  into 
J'the  adolescent  falsetto  he  had  lost  only 
la  few  years  before,  and  he  clutched  my 
jarm  as  he  talked.  "But  I  killed  many. 
W  personally  destroyed  hundreds,  and  I 
'  had  to  rest  up." 

The  boy  was  shaking  when  he   fin- 
ished,   yet    he    was    a    normally    brave 
1  young  man.    I  saw  him  fly,  and  I  know. 
I  He  had  less  regard  for  his  own  life  than 
for   those    he    destroyed.     But    he    was 
I  tired.    It  was  his  first  exposure  to  the 
"  fierceness  of  all-out  war,  and  while  it 
was  only  four  days  at  the  front,  they 
i  were  days  of  unrelenting  action  that  be- 
'  gan  at  4:30  in  the  morning  and  ended 
■at  10:30  at  night,  four  days  of  danger 
'and  tension  that  would  impress  a  vet- 
eran  professional   soldier.      Without   a 
respite,   his   nerves   would   have   fallen 
apart;  with  it,  he  returned  to  the  front 
'  a  superb  fighter,  and  the  last  I  heard, 
'•  he  was  raging  across  the  desert  with  the 
•  courageous    ruthlessness    characteristic 
:  of  the  R.A.F. 

Yet  this  young  man  was  cited  to  me 
[time  and  again  in  Cairo  as  a  symbol  of 
jthe  leisurely  fashion  in  which  Britain 
conducts  its  war.  Every  officer  seen  with 
a  pretty  girl  and  a  gin-and-tonic  in 
Shepheard's  stirred  up  similar  stories. 
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No  wonder,  the  gossips  said,  the  British 
were  so  vigorously  pushed  by  Rommel. 
Rommel  and  his  men  fought  at  the 
front;  the  British  at  a  bar. 

As  a  special  project,  I  checked  on  the 
leave  record  for  the  British  army  in 
Libya.  I  found  it  below  the  leave  sched- 
ule we  have  planned  for  wartime,  and 
far  below  the  schedules  we  actually  had 
in  Paris  during  the  last  war.  And  I  have 
never  met  an  American  officer  who 
thought  he  had -too  much  time  off  when 
he'  fought  in  France.  Repeatedly  I 
found  that  the  officers  looking  so  ele- 
gant in  Cairo  had  just  come  in  from  six 
solid  months  of  vicious  fighting  in  the 
Libyan  Desert.  I  know  that  desert,  and 
I  know  that  after  six  months  of  it,  any 
man  is  entitled  to  head  for  the  nearest 
spot  where  he  can  get  a  bath,  a  clean 
uniform,  a  drink  and  pleasant  compan- 
ionship. But  the  fifth  column  in  the 
Middle  East  portrays  him  in  sneering 
whispers  as  a  slacker. 

The  chatterings  of  this  fifth  column 
(Continued  on  page  46) 

BRITISH     INFORMATION    SERVICE^ 


In  Greece,  and  in  Crete,  the  R.A.F.  performed  heroically  with  inadequate 
equipment,  but  had  to  withdraw  its  planes  in  the  face  of  Nazi  superiority. 
These  British  pilots  were  rowed  out  to  a  rescuing  Sunderland  Flying  Boat 


Maintenance  men  fight  the 
battle  behind  the  battle.  A 
crew  of  the  Royal  Tank  Regi- 
ment repairs  one  of  the 
treads  of  a  General  Grant 
tank    in    the    Libyan    Desert 
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THE  MAGIC 
MARINES 

By  Richard  English 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  tree  walking? 
Or  a  haystack  doing  a  column  right? 
Hollywood  never  had,  either.  Which 
explains  why,  in  the  back  lots  to- 
day, the  stars  stare  at  the  Marines 


PHOTOGRAPHED     FOR     COLLIER'S     BY    TOM     KELI.EY 


For  the  further  deception  of  the  enemy,  the  Marines  offer  this  rustic  setting,  complete  with  props.    At 
propitious  moment  (below),  the  dummy  house  is  knocked  flat,  fighters  appear,  guns  go  into  action 


tt 


j: 


Spider   traps   are   four-foot   holes   dug 
choice  spots  and  dedicated  to  mass  mi 
der.     They    are    equipped    with    manho 
covers.  The  Marine  inside  waits  for  ener 
columns  to  pass,  cuts  loose  at  them  fr 
behind  and  then  does  a  disappearing  a 


HOLLYWOOD'S  sacred  portals,  mec- 
of  tourist  hordes  and  countless  pr 
files  in  search  of  a  camera,  ha> 
finally  been  crashed — but  good!  The  M 
rines  have  landed  and  have  the  Cellulo 
Coast  well  in  hand.  They  have  erected 
tight,  military  city  on  20th  Century-Foa 
back  lot,  and  the  biggest  producers  and  si 
are  wistfully  peering  through  the  fence  the 
days,  wondering  what's  cooking.  We'll 
them  in  on  a  little  secret.  The  Ma 
Camouflage  School  is  in  session.  Anyoi 
wishing  further  details  should  bring  his  ov 
bayonet. 

Not    content    with    being    the    home 
Messrs.   Zanuck,   Ameche  and   Power,   20 
Century-Fox  is  further  distinguished  by  ha 
ing  golf  courses  on  two  sides.    Shaken  go 
ers  were  the  first  to  report  that  somethi 
odd   was   taking  place   next  door.     Golfi 
came   in  with   soaring  scores,  panting 
just  as  they  were  making  a  crucial  putt  th 
saw  a  tree  walking.     One  reported  a  hu 
haystack    that    suddenly    appeared    on 
horizon,  executed  a  column  right,  and  turn 
into  a  dummy  plane.     In  the  Marines'  h 
half,  we  indignantly  deny  all  this.    The 
rines  are  there  on  grim  business,  which  d< 
not  include  furnishing  nineteenth- hole  alii 

Leathernecks  off  for  Hollywood 


The  Corps'  olive  tents  have  been  erec 
in  Hollywood's  back  yard   for  very   sol 
reasons.     While  the  art  of  concealment 
long  been  one  of  the  Marines'  deadlier 
complishments,  they  wish  to  become  e\ 
more    lethal.      Reasoning   that   the    studij 
could  furnish  expert  advice  in  confusing 
enemy,  the  Leathernecks  brought  their 
bags  and  problems  to  Hollywood. 

They  were  received  with  open  arms, 
huge   school  and   recreation  tent  promp'| 
appeared  at  one  end  of  the  company  strej. 
Expert  advice  and  material  were  theirs  lr 
the  asking. 

"Our  job  is  to  turn  out  camouflage  instri 
tors,"  the  tanned  commanding  officer  ss 
Like  so  many  Marines,  the  young  CO.  is 
from  the  ranks  and  learned  his  camoufls 
values  the  hard  way.     "We're  striving 
competent  men  who  can  go  back  and  inst 
their  own  units  in  all  branches  of  the  Cor  j 
Every  three  weeks  a  new  class  of  Candida  J 
comes  in.     So  far  we've  turned  out  a  lai 
number  of  competent  instructors." 

A  work  party  in  tropic  helmets  was  doij 
in  a  valley  where  we  could  watch  them  p  ■ 
ting  up  dummy  buildings:  innocent  lit! 
houses  whose  walls  can  be  knocked  flat : 
two  to  seven  seconds.  The  roof  goes  off  i 
the  antiaircraft  goes '  up.  For  the  furtlf 
entertainment  of  enemy  fliers  the  Marin 
furnish  them  with  life-size  dummy  piail 
that  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  sea  bl 
Sticklers  for  detail,  the  boys  have  even  bi| 
a  70-foot  observation  tower.  From  its  heij 
they  can  study  the  terrain,  making  certaiil 
appears  wholly  natural  and  twice  as  ini) 
cent. 

"We  prefer  farm  boys  and  hunters," 
officer  said,  "men  who  have  been  close  i 
nature    and    understand    the    harmony 
scenes  and  colors.   And,  of  course,  we  hi| 
artists  and  photographers  of  all  kinds." 
grinned.     "It  keeps  us  pretty  busy.     Wll 
we   may  become   camouflage   experts,   wd 
the  Marines,  fighting  still  comes  first, 
we  need  boys  here  who  will  be  able  to  w| 
all  day  and  fight  all  night." 

Outside  the  company  office  a  do|j 
Leathernecks  were  gathered  around  an 
structor.  With  a  pointer,  he  was  illustratl 
camouflage  theory  on  a  miniature  town  tl 
had  been  built  to  scale  on  a  table.  The  bl 
had  already  spent  their  morning  working* 
"greenery,"  which  means  using  foliage  J 
shrubs  where  they  will  do  the  enemy 
least  good.  We  came  across  some  of  ill 
natural  we're  still  not  sure  we  haven't  caul 


lik 


<a 


poison  ivy. 

Above   all   things,   successful   camoufl 


Ie  everything  else  a  camouflage  student 
1  's  his  hands  on,  tree  trunks  and  bushes 
si  not  to  be  trusted.  Snipers  lurking  in 
t  m,  dressed  in  mottled  green  and  brown, 
v  uld  present  a  terrifying  sight — i!  any. 
Tat's  a  dummy  plane  in  the  background 


.. 


j  natural.  The  Marines  aren't  satisfied  un- 
t  their  boys  can  turn  out  trees  and  nets  that 
ill  even  the  makers.  We  discovered  one 
fiss  shack  so  completely  Tahitian  that  we 
jered  inside,  seeking  Dorothy  Lamour.  We 
1  ind  a  machine  gun  and  a  Leatherneck  who 
vs  just  itching  to  use  it.  Fortunately  we're 
-rt  wearing  our  slant  eyes  this  season. 

Down  the  hill  there  were  camouflage  nets 
Cicealing  large  gun  emplacements.     These 
'at  tops"  with  their  dangling  foliage,  cast 
fct  the  right  amount  of  shadow,  blending 
frfectly  with  the  surroundings.   There  were 
e  o  some  big  rocks  strewn  around,  but  you 
didn't  trust  them  either.    Mud.    It's  quite 
•setting  to   discover  a   Marine  shoveling 
'Inself  a  rock  that  will  fit  him  like  a  dress 
H'iform. 
The   camouflage   students   also   major   in 
te  trunks  which  will  hold  one  sniper  and  a 
-tnmy  gun,   just  in  case  the  pickings   are 
1 3d.    The  snipers'  suits,  mottled  green  and 
Ibwn,  and  worn  with  headnets  over  their 
t.mets,  would  send  Laird  Cregar  scamper- 
w,  right  under  his  bed.    With  the  studio's 
W,  the  Marines  have  perfected  facial  make- 
ys  that  blend  with  varied  surroundings,  and 
;ftry  man  is  his  own  make-up  artist. 
«Cn  learning  the  art  that  first  became  fa- 
rms when  used  in  the  Trojan  Horse,  the 
brines  do  it  from  the  bricks  up.    How  to 
:?ak  up  outlines  and  shadows,  make  their 
:*n  paints  and  use  dyes  and  colors,  is  only 
Mfrt  of  the  curriculum.    Every  man  becomes 
k*  own  painter,  carpenter,  net  maker,  sniper 
rsfcl  make-up  man. 

erQuite  a  few  of  the  boys  will  be  doing  their 

lifbks  as  para -Marines  and  they'll  be  ready 

?tt/  any  terrain  upon  which  they  happen  to 

'  sfet  down.  The  jungles  and  the  deserts  have 

:t  one  thing  in  common:  few  props  will  be 

tailable.  Our  Hollywood  graduates  will  be 

Spared  to  make  their  own  snares  and  de- 

Hions,  utilizing  whatever  is  on  hand. 

:i\fter  their  tough  "boot"  training,  Holly- 

od  hospitality  and  having  their  own  free 

:e  boxes,  pool  tables  and  previews  make 

young  Leathernecks  very  happy  parties 

sJ!eed. 

iStt'You  don't  need  to  tell  me  we're  lucky," 
ined  one  sergeant.  "Half  the  fellows  in 
itfl|  service  are  dying  to  see  Hollywood,  and 
oijre  we  are  living  right  in  a  studio.  The  first 
■ity  we  were  in  school,  the  lieutenant  showed 
.if  around  the  studio,  so  we  could  pick  up 
as  on  construction.  And  you  know  what? 
do*e  stars  were  staring  at  us!" 


P 


The  Deadly  Spider  Traps 


iat 

ufhey  would  stare  even  more  if  they  saw 

irtlat  the  sergeant  was  up  to  on  that  back 

smJl    Our  first  glimpse  of  him  had  been  when 

in  i  popped  right  out  of  the  ground,  wearing 

Moush  for  a  hat.     The  sergeant  had  been 

3.  rning  the  mysteries  of  spider  traps,  four- 

iei^t  holes   that   are   dug   in   advantageous 

liBces    and    dedicated    to    mass    murder. 

mider  traps,  where  snipers  can  be  left  with 

)ugh  food  and  water  for  days  on  end,  have 

inhole-type   covers  which  can  look  like 

;e|rthing  from  sandy  mounds  to  just  plain 

ss.     They  are  especially  effective  when 

ted  along  enemy  roadsides.     The  boys 

t  for  enemy  columns  to  pass  and  then 

e  them  that  Chicago  treatment  from  be- 

d.     Having  cut  loose  with  the  greatest 

;sible  malice,  they  promptly  sink  out  of 

j'ht,  becoming  just  another  bush  among 

shes. 
ieWhile  the  discipline  is  what  you  expect 
u  Marine  traditions,  the  boys  still  have  their 
rat  l.  A  young  Houston  cartoonist  found  a 
r,t!  ■  for  his  talents.    His  cartoons  are  part  of 
ft»s  school  course,  driving  home  the  "do's" 
ijp  "don't's"  of  successful  camouflaging. 
;eiVe  mentioned  them  to  the  commanding 
/  icer.     "They're   a   good  thing,"   he   said 
i!  ierfully.    "They  comically  put  in  a  man's 
iifid  the  danger  of  having  his  head  shot  off 
ie  doesn't  watch  what  he's  doing." 
*ks  if  the  Marines  didn't!  *** 


To  all  appearances,  the  Marine  above  has  been  left  for  dead.   But  the  saber  wound  is  his  own  handi- 
work and,  as  no  enemy  will  ever  live  to  tell  you    (see  below),  his  gun  still  speaks  with  authority 
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FIRST  LAP  ON 

TOKYO 

By  Frank  D.  Morris 

WITH    PACIFIC    FLEET    TASK    FORCE 
RADIOED      VIA      HONOLULU 


When  the  Uniled  Slates  Navy  successfully 
landed  on  the  Solomon  Islands  in  its  first 
occupation  of  enemy-held  territory  in  the 
Pacific,  Collier's  representative  went  along. 
From  a  ringside  seat,  high  up  the  mast  of  a 
destroyer  of  the  task  force,  he  witnessed 
attack  and  counterattack.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  complete  pictures  of  ac- 
tion at  sea  that  have  come  out  of  this  war 


Don't  lei  this  cool  calmness  confuse  you.  Before  the  battle  began  the  Ma- 
rines displayed  none  of  their  deadly  earnestness.  They  saved  that  for  fight- 
ing the  Japanese  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  boy  with  the  gun  just  can't  wait 


F. 
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Under  an  umbrella  of  planes  and 
protected  by  a  barrage  from  the 
fleet's  heavy  guns,  the  Marines 
take  to  their  landing  barges 
as    the   invasion    gets   under   way 


READY  for  action!"  We  had  started 
out  looking  for  trouble.  For  months 
the  Navy  had  been  preparing  for 
the  first  offensive.  Now  it  was  ready  to 
strike.  Naturally  the  plan  and  place  of 
our  attack  was  a  secret  sacred  to  ad- 
mirals, but  soon  every  man  aboard  ship 
from  the  lookouts  in  the  sky  control  to 
the  oilers  deep  in  the  boiler  rooms,  knew 
that  this  was  not  to  be  a  routine  opera- 
tion. Their  response  was  a  unanimous 
"Let's  go!" 

Days  later,  our  task  force  steamed 
into  the  harbor  of  one  of  those  South 
Sea  Island  ports  whose  chief  prewar 
products  were  copra,  bananas  and  round- 
the-world  tourists.  It  was  a  friendly 
colonial  port  bearing  in  a  romantic 
tongue  a  rolling  name  which  for  mili- 
tary  reasons    can't   be   revealed.      The 


o* 


The  bosun  pipes:  "Prepare  to  re] 
the    enemy."      It's    a    sweet    so] 
to    this    antiaircraft    crew    whi  i 
has    been    training    intensely 
months    for    this,    its    first    bail 


carrier  and  her  escort  of  cruisers 
destroyers  filed  slowly  up  the  narrl 
channel,  past  the  coral  reef  toward  1 
distant  fringe  of  tall  palm  trees,  b>'l 
standard  equipment  for  harbors  in  1 1 
part  of  the  world. 

The  harbor  offered  plenty  of  elbli 
room,  not  only  for  our  ships  but  a( 
for  the  sizable  force  already  anchok 
there.  Some  distance  away,  anotn 
group  of  ships  was  moored. 

Peel  the  dark  gray  uniform  off  onel 
them,  forget  the  deck  guns,  and  Ml 
would  recognize  it  as  the  luxury  Xi.ll 
that  carried  you  and  your  wife  on  tfl 
all-expense  cruise  to  the  tropics  a  y| 
ago.  Nowadays  her  booking  lists 
filled  to  overflowing  with  troops.  (H 
shipboard  parties  have  been  repla 
by  Marine  landing  parties.    Space 


Accurate  ack-ack  fire  over  Guadal- 
canal drove  off  Jap  planes  to  make 
possible  troop  landings.  One  of 
our  destroyers  alone  accounted 
for  twelve  of  the  enemy's  planes 


merly  allotted  to  deck  tennis  and  a 
swimming  pool  is  now  crowded  with 
landing  barges  painted  the  same  dull 
gray.    Your  luxury  liner  has  a  war  job. 

The  shrill  music  of  the  bosun's  pipe 
was  drowned  out  by  the  clank  of  heavy 
chain  as  the  anchor  plunged  down  past 
the  startled  tropical  fish.  Our  ship  set- 
tled down  and  made  herself  comfort- 
able. A  jangling  phone  announced  that 
the  engine  room  had  been  secured;  the 
officer  of  the  deck  transferred  his  au- 
thority from  the  bridge  to  the  starboard 
gangway. 

A  message  from  the  carrier  brought  a 
groan  from  the  signal-bridge  crew  as 
they  read:  "There  shall  be  no  commu- 
nication with  beach."  That  meant  no 
shore  trips  for  any  of  the  ship's  boats, 
no  liberty  for  any  of  her  crew,  no  chance 
that  a  careless  word  be  dropped  and 
give  away  the  purpose  of  our  secret  mis- 
sion. 

There  was  grumbling,  of  course,  but 
the  restraining  order  actually  appealed 
to  the  vanity  of  the  men  since  it  made 
each  a  party  to  this  hush-hush  plot. 
Our  observation  planes  glided  down 
to  a  graceful  water  landing,  taxied  up 
to  the  ship  and  were  hoisted  aboard. 
They  had  been  catapulted  to  fly  ahead 
of  us  as  a  submarine  patrol.  The  pilots 
reported  they  had  circled  low  over  the 
island  before  coming  in. 

The  town  hugged  the  shore  line  sev- 
eral miles  away.  A  not  too  impressive 
semicircle  of  coconut  palms  fronted  it 
with  a  picket-fence  effect,  and  through 
the  clump  in  the  center  could  be  seen 
an  imposing  building  which  would  pass 
for  a  country  club  in  Westchester  or 
Beverly  Hills.  This  and  the  few  other 
frame  buildings  visible  from  the  ship 
were  now  used  as  headquarters  by  our 
Army. 

A  supply  barge  pulled  alongside, 
loaded  with  crates  and  cases  of  provi- 
sions. This  was  a  strange-looking  barge, 
apparently  a  type  peculiar  to  these  wa- 


ters, with  propelling  power  supplied  by 
the  biggest  outboard  motor  we'd  ever 
seen.  The  motor  itself  looked  like  a 
giant  Diesel  farm  tractor  without  wheels 
and  had  a  direct  drive  to  a  propeller 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  power  plant 
and  it  made  a  terrific  racket,  but  the 
din  was  compensated  for  by  the  maneu- 
verability of  the  craft  which  handled  as 
easily  as  a  canoe. 

The  red  burgee  pennant  fluttered  at 
the  foretop,  and  the  bosun's  mate  passed 
along  the  word  "out  smoking  lamp." 
The  ammunition  ship  was  delivering 
antiaircraft  shells  aboard  for  our  sec- 
ondary battery.  The  fueling  officer  from 
the  tanker  arrived  to  discuss  plans  for 
"topping  off  our  tanks,"  the  Navy 
equivalent  for  "Fill  her  up,  Joe."  Food 
for  the  guns,  drink  for  the  boilers,  we 
were  packing  a  full  hamper  for  this  pic- 
nic we'd  planned. 

A  Tropical  Squall 

The  squall  started  as  a  small  dark 
patch  in  a  blue  sky  striped  with  white 
clouds.  Five  minutes  later,  a  thick  black 
curtain  was  draped  around  us.  The  wind 
howled;  rain  pelted  down  with  the  in- 
tensity of  machine-gun  fire.  Stand-by 
crews  at  the  deck  AA  guns  hastily  pulled 
tarpaulins  over  the  mounts.  Hatches 
and  ports  were  closed  and  dogged  down. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tempest,  a  Navy 
tanker  pulled  alongside,  and  a  pair  of 
fat  black  pythons  passed  between  the 
two  ships — fueling  lines. 

A  megaphone  debate  between  the  bo- 
sums  of  the  respective  ships  followed: 
"Watch  that  spring  line!  Over  the  side 
with  the  fenders!  Bear  a  hand  now!" 
Our  bosun  won  handily.  His  voice  had 
been  trained  on  an  ocean-going  tug. 

Standing  quietly  in  the  background, 
enjoying  the  show,  was  the  chief  engi- 
neer. If  you  moved  close,  you  could 
hear  him  repeat  softly  a  ditty  he  al- 
ways chanted  on  fueling  day:  "Shoot 
the  sherbet  to  me,  Herbert." 

In  dripping  oilskins  at  the  starboard 
gangway,  the  officer  of  the  deck  hailed 
a  launch  approaching  us  from  the  shore. 

To  his  amazement,  the  challenge  was 
answered  in  a  clear  soprano:  "I  want  to 
see  Private  Howard  Smith  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps."    Looking  down,  he  saw  a 


girl  in  a  white  uniform  and  blue  cape 
standing  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  bob- 
bing boat.  "They  told  me  he's  aboard 
this  ship,"  she  added. 

Just  then  a  Marine  rushed  up  beside 
the  OD  and  called  over  the  rail,  "Hiya, 
Sis!   What  you  doing  'way  down  here?" 

Sis,  an  Army  nurse,  hadn't  seen  her 
brother  since  the  family  gave  them  a 
joint  farewell  party  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, last  January,  just  before  both 
reported  for  duty.  Now  she  was  one  of 
the  nurses  stationed  at  this  Army  out- 
post, the  last  place  in  the  world  where 
Howard  had  expected  to  meet  her  again. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  Smith  fam- 
ily reunion  was  broken  up  by  the  order 
for  our  ship  to  get  under  way  immedi- 
ately. The  tanker  had  cast  off.  We 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  in  the 
channel.  Some  of  the  other  ships  in  our 
force  already  had  cleared  the  harbor, 
and  the  group  of  transports  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

Well  before  dawn  next  day,  the  ship 
awoke  with  a  chip  on  its  steel  shoulder. 

"All  hands  man  your  battle  stations!" 
The  bosun's  mate  was  announcing  a 
grim  game  our  wartime  Navy  plays,  the 
game  called  "general  quarters." 

It  is  a  full  dress  rehearsal  of  that  pro- 
spective tangle  with  the  enemy  which  is 
always  over  the  horizon.  All  over  the 
blacked-out  ship  (and  nothing  is  blacker 
on  a  moonless  night)  half-awake  sailors 
scramble  up  slippery  steel  ladders  and 
squeeze  through  narrow  passageways  to 
reach  the  stations  they  will  man  when 
the  real  shooting  begins. 

"Main  and  secondary  batteries 
manned  and  ready.  Plotting  room 
manned  and  ready."  As  usual,  nothing 
untoward  happened  but  it  was  full  day- 
light before  the  release  from  GQ  was 
sounded.  That  gave  the  crew  just  time 
enough  to  get  breakfast  and  do  their 
ship-cleaning  chores  before  drills  and 
classes  started. 

From  stem  to  stern,  the  ship  is  one 
big  classroom.  In  the  drill  hall  on  the 
port  side  of  the  fo'c'sle,  a  group  of  dun- 
gareed  seamen  clustered  around  a  rapid- 
fire  antiaircraft  gun.  With  quick  strokes 
on  a  blackboard,  a  lecturing  ensign 
shows  them  how  to  use  it  against  enemy 
dive  bombers  and  low-flying  torpedo 
planes.    Then  each  man  in  turn  cocks 


and  loads  the  gun  while  the  lecturer 
checks  his  speed  on  a  stop  watch.  Far- 
ther aft,  a  Marine  gun  crew  has  taken 
its  weapon  apart  and  is  busy  cleaning 
and  oiling  the  mechanism.  Only  one 
gun  of  a  type  is  permitted  to  be  dis- 
assembled at  a  time,  others  being  kept 
in  readiness  and  manned,  just  in  case. 
There's  more  and  noisier  action  amid- 
ships, where  in  turreted  mounts  the  Big 
Berthas  of  the  ship's  antiaircraft  de- 
fense are  "burst  firing."  As  you  watch, 
one  of  these  guns  roars  and  its  "boom" 
and  a  fist-sized  puff  of  black  smoke  from 
an  exploding  shell  float  high  over  the 
ocean.  Accuracy  plus  speed  equals 
bull's-eyes. 

Drills  and  Classes  Aboard  Ship 

Below  decks,  all  officers  not  on  watch 
are  attending  a  lantern-slide  show.  The 
slides  show  planes,  and  the  features  of 
each  are  pointed  out  by  the  class  in- 
structor, a  junior  officer  who  had  spe- 
cialized in  identification.  It's  important 
to  know  whether  that  dot  in  the  sky 
some  ten  miles  away  from  you  is  a  Mit- 
subishi dive  bomber  or  one  of  your  own 
planes.  There's  first-aid  drill,  fire-con- 
trol drill,  loading  drill  at  the  big  guns 
on  the  main  battery,  "Abandon  ship" 
drill,  and,  of  course,  each  man  has  his 
eight-hour  stint  of  watches  to  stand  ev- 
ery day.  There's  no  room  for  boredom 
here. 

All  classes  and  drills  had  been  stowed 
by  late  afternoon  of  the  day  we  were 
due  to  join  the  rest  of  our  attack  fleet. 
They  arrived  exactly  on  schedule.  When 
the  lookout  reported,  "Several  ships 
sighted,  hull  down,  bearing  forty-five 
degrees;  they  appeared  at  first,  even 
through  the  binoculars,  as  a  handful  of 
matchsticks  piercing  the  horizon  off  our 
starboard  bow.  Gradually  the  match- 
sticks  grew  in  size  and  numbers,  and 
became  a  forest  of  masts. 

It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Trans- 
ports steamed  toward  us,  followed  by 
their  train  of  supply  ships.  On  either 
flank,  light  and  heavy  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers formed  a  protective  screen 
against  submarine  and  aerial  attacks. 
Fighters,  bombers  and  torpedo  planes 
from  the  carriers  circled  over  us,  as  our 
(Continued  on  page  56,) 
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"Sounds  all  right  to  me,"  the  colonel  said.    He  examined  Blue's  hoots.   "He's  got  a  temper,"  I  said 


Mars  and  the  Bright  Blue  Stallion 

By  Robert  Richards 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WARREN  BAUMGARTNER 


Harry  had  no  monopoly  on 
heroism.  His  kid  brother 
fully  deserved  a  medal,  loo 


MY  OLD  man  understands  me  bet- 
ter than  most  people  do.  He 
looked  across  the  supper  table, 
blinked  both  eyes,  while  he  grabbed  the 
potatoes.  "Reckon,  we'll  just  stick  here 
and  win  the  war  on  the  farm,  won't  we, 
son?" 

"Eat  your  spinach  Roy,"  my  mother 
told  me.  "How  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  that?  Don't  you  want  to  grow  big 
and  strong,  like  Harry?" 

"I  was  almost  as  strong  as  Harry  when 
he  went  off  to  the  Army,"  I  said.    "I  re- 
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member  once  when  we  were  rassling 
down  back  of  the  barns.  I  pinned  his 
shoulders." 

"Well,  he's  got  a  medal  now,"  my 
mother  said.  "He  won  a  medal  with  his 
flying  and  all.  Eat  your  spinach,  son. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days  you'll  get  a 
medal,  too,  but  not  in  a  war,  I  hope." 

"There  ain't  no  other  way  to  get  a 
medal,"  I  said,  knowing  my  mother  was 
awfully  dumb  about  such  things.  "You 
gotta  be  in  a  war  to  win  one,  don't  you, 
Pa?" 

My  old  man  grabbed  another  potato 
on  the  end  of  the  fork  and  frowned  at 
it.  You  might  have  thought  that  potato 
was  a  German,  or  a  Jap,  the  way  he  car- 
ried on.  "Why,  no,  Roy,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  have  to  be  a  soldier  to  win  a 
medal.    You  can  win  one   anywhere — 


you  could  win  one  right  here  on  this 
Tennessee  farm." 

There  was  something  in  my  old  man's 
voice,  something  troubled  and  churned 
like  sour  buttermilk,  when  he  said  that. 
I  felt  funny  inside,  I  felt  like  I  did  the 
first  day  me  and  Harry  smoked  corn- 
silks.  Something  else  was  coming,  I 
knew  that  plain  as  day.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  was  coming  after  me — or  my  old 
man. 

"What  you  mean,  Pa?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing,  boy,  eat  your  supper  like 
your  mother  told  you." 

My  mother  was  worried  then — my 
mother  can  read  my  old  man  through 
and  through  without  turning  the  pages. 
My  mother  ain't  dumb  except  when 
you're  talking  about  soldiers.  "What  is 
this  all  about,  Charles?"  she  asked. 


"Nothing,"  my  old  man  said. 

"Charlie  Weatherford,  don't  you  an- 
swer me  like  that,"  my  mother  said. 
"You  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about. 
Haven't  I  enough  to  worry  about  with 
our  Harry  off  there  in  Australia?" 

My  old  man  looked  ashamed.  He 
patted  my  mother's  arm.  "This  ain't  no 
worrying  matter,  honey,"  he  said.  "I 
was  just  thinking  about  something.  I 
got  a  letter  today  from  the  Army  re- 
mount man.  He'll  be  dropping  in  on  us 
'fore  long." 

"To  buy  horses?"  I  asked. 

"That's  right,  boy." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  medals, 
Pa?" 

"Nothing,"  my  old  man  said,  wolfing 
down  another  potato.  "Keep  quiet,  son, 
(Continued  on  page  33,) 
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By  Michael  Foster 
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He  thought  of  himself  as  a 
kind  and  charitable  man. 
But  he  didn't  realize  the 
truth  till  he  fell  in  love 


THE  night  the  telegram  came  from 
Hollywood,  there  was  a  winter 
moon  rising  in  a  white  sky.  Walk- 
ing home  along  the  country  roads,  John 
watched  the  colors  deepening  with  the 
early  dusk.  When  he  turned  off  onto  the 
seaward  trail,  he  could  see  the  great 
trend  of  the  coast,  reaching  away  into 
cold  and  lonely  distances.  There  were 
still  patches  of  snow  among  the  dead 
grass  in  the  hollows  of  the  sand  dunes. 
By  the  time  he  reached  his  shack,  the 
eastern  sky  was  the  color  of  ashes  of 
lilac,  and  the  moon,  floating  higher,  was 
beginning  to  be  bright  enough  to  cast 
faint  shadows.  A  corner  of  the  yellow 
telegraph  envelope  showed  on  the  stone 
step  where  someone  coming  out  from 
the  village  had  pushed  it  under  the 
cracked  door. 

Inside  the  shack,  the  air  was  stale  and 
cold.  He  cleared  a  place  on  the  edge  of 
the  oilcloth  table  by  pushing  back  his 
breakfast  dishes,  and  putting  down  his 
color  box  and  block  of  heavy  paper,  went 
to  the  window  to  read  the  telegram  in 
the  last  of  the  light  close  to  the  dusty 
pane,  which  shivered  almost  impercep- 
tibly but  steadily  to  the  jarring  of  the 
surf.  He  read  it  twice,  unbelievingly, 
and  then  began  rolling  a  brown  paper 
cigarette  between  fingers  suddenly 
shaky. 

Fumbling  around  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  he  lit  the  kerosene  lamp  and 
then  his  cigarette,  and,  going  to  the  wood 
box  in  a  corner  of  the  shack,  split  some 
kindling  for  the  stove.  For  supper  he 
fried  strips  of  mush  with  bacon,  and 
propped  a  book  open  against  the  base 
of  the  lamp  to  read  while  he  ate. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  shoved  his 
plate  back  among  the  breakfast  dishes 
and  walked  across  the  sagging  floor  to 
haul  his  suitcase  out  from  behind  a  lot 
of  canvases,  shadowy  against  the  wall. 
Throwing  it  open  upon  the  cot,  he  began 
piling  clothes  and  books  into  it.  He 
didn't  bother  about  packing  the  litter  of 
paint  tubes  on  the  table,  or  putting  any- 
thing away:  they'd  be  there  when  he  got 
back.  He  could  wash  the  dishes  then, 
too. 

Changed  from  his  corduroys  and 
sweat  shirt  into  the  suit  he  wore  when 
he  had  to  go  to  town,  he  shoved  the 
telegram  into  a  coat  pocket  and  picked 
up  the  suitcase.  Then  he  blew  out  the 
lamp,  and  going  out  into  the  cold  moon- 
light, locked  the  door  behind  him. 

CO  THAT  now,  two  weeks  later,  a  frog- 
•^eyed  man,  breathing  deeply  with  im- 
portance, clutched  a  water-color  sketch 
tagged  Scene  93  to  107  in  one  fat,  highly 
manicured  but  hairy  hand.  Holding  it 
off  at  arm's  length,  he  raised  his  eye- 
brows very  high  and  tilted  his  head  to 
one  side.  This  made  a  thickness  of  bar- 
bered  jowl  crease  above  his  collar.  Tak- 
ing a  chewed  cigar  out  of  his  lips,  he 
murmured : 


Marcia  came  in  like  an  old 
friend  and  dropped  into  a  chair. 
"Whew!  I'm  tired,"  she  said. 
"Give    me    a    cigarette,    please" 


"Exquisite!" 

This,  John  thought,  was  being  about 
as  grotesque  as  all  that  he  had  ever  read 
or  heard  about  Hollywood.  Through  the 
Venetian  blinds  and  through  the  gaudy 
red  splashes  of  flowers  on  the  window 
sills,  a  brilliant  but  curiously  barren 
sunshine  lanced  in  stripes  across  the 
dramatically  oversized  desk.  The  sun- 
shine filled  the  enormous  white  office 
with  opulent  and  glittering  high  lights  on 
silver  and  glass  and  leather.  Without  ex- 


pression— carefully  without  expression 
— John  watched  him. 

"I'm  glad  if  you  like  it,  Mr.  Gollech," 
he  said  coldly. 

"Yeah,"  Mr.  Gollech  said.  "It's  dy- 
namic, like  these  times  we  live  in.  It's 
a   typical   Dawson   mood,   hey,   Tony?" 

At  the  far  end  of  the  desk,  Tony 
Quimber,  the  director,  pulled  a  stick  of 
chewing  gum  out  of  his  vest  pocket. 

"Sure,"  he  said.    "That's  right,  Ben." 

"Yeah,"  Mr.  Gollech  said.   "It's  things 


like  this  the  industry  needs.  Something 
dynamic,  like  these  times  we  live  in. 
Something  like  this  typical  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
Dawson  mood." 

Coldly  defensive,  John  remained  cyni- 
cally aware  that  they  didn't  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  him  or  his  work 
except  that  they  were  paying  a  lot  for  a 
name  that  was  being  talked  about — 
therefore,  they  had  to  build  it  up  like 
this  to  themselves.  They  hadn't  seen 
any  of  his  painting,  or  read  his  book. 


. 
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except,  possibly,  Tony  Quimber  might 
have,  at  that,  if  a  lifted  eyebrow  and  a 
slow  wink  meant  anything.  Tony  put 
the  stick  of  gum  in  his  mouth  and  said: 

"Where's  Marcia?" 

"She'll  be  along,"  Mr.  Gollech  said. 
"I've  sent  for  her.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  more  red  in  it,  though." 

"Eh?"  John  said.    "Did  you—" 

"Yeah.  More  red,"  Mr.  Gollech  said. 
"This  is  a  big  scene  in  the  picture.  We 
got  to  give  'em  a  real  subtle  bang  in  the 
eye  here.  Red,  that's  what  it  takes. 
Hey,  Tony?  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me 
think." 

"Attaboy,  Ben,"  Tony  said.  "Think 
hard." 

"Yeah.  I  see  it  all  now,"  Mr.  Gol- 
lech said.  "Get  this,  Tony — we  change 
this  scene  from  where  the  guy  and 
Marcia  are  saying  goodby  because 
they're  never  going  to  see  each  other 
any  more,  all  in  low  voices  and  whis- 
pers and  times  when  they  don't  say 
anything  at  all  but  just  look  at  each 
other — that  writer's  too  morbid,  any- 
way— into  a  good  musical  number. 

"What  are  you  talking  about  now, 
Ben?"  a  cool  voice  asked  behind  John. 
He  hadn't  heard  the  door  open. 

"You  ought  to  be  making  notes  about 
this,  while  I'm  thinking  out  loud,  Tony," 
Mr.  Gollech  said.  "This  is  dynamic, 
too.  Can't  you  just  see  it  in  your  mind's 
eye,  Tony?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can,"  Tony  said.  "Hello, 
Marcia." 

TALL,  and  strolling  with  her  hands  in 
her  jacket  pockets,  Marcia  Dunning 
was  much  more  distinguished  in  her 
own  clothes  than  John  had  ever  seen 
her  on  the  screen. 

"Marcia,"  Mr.  Gollech  said  loudly. 
"I  want  you  should  meet  Mr.  .  .  .  er  .  .  ." 

"Dawson,"  Tony  said.  "The  fellow  I 
told  you   about,  Marcia." 

She  said,  "How  do  you  do?" 

He  finished  the  thought  he  had 
started  on  in  the  first  place :  without  her 
screen  mask,  her  face  was  not  shadowed 
with  artificial  mystery,  obvious  and 
cheapening.  Glamor,  he  believed,  was 
the  word;  in  Hollywood  pronounced 
glamma. 

"Er,  yes,"  he  said.  "I — um.  yes."  Then 
he  recollected  his  cold  and  detached  at- 
titude in  this  place,  and  murmured  in 
his  turn  a  politely  disinterested,  "How 
do  you  do?" 

But  her  eyes,  watching  him.  were  not 
long  and  slinky,  as  they  were  giganti- 
cally on  the  screen;  in  this  empty  morn- 
ing sunlight  they  were  a  very  clear  Irish 
hazel,  uncomfortably  common-sense 
(like  his  married  sister's)  but  flecked 
with  fascinating  little  golden  motes 
which  might  have  been  the  only  signs  of 
a  secret,  a  devilish  amusement. 

She  turned,  and  took  the  sketch  out 
of  Mr.  Gollech's  hand.  The  stripes  of 
raw  sunlight  flickered  over  its  deep  and 
clashing  colors  as  it  moved. 

For  quite  a  long  moment  she  stood 
looking  at  it  in  silence.  Her  face  was 
alive  and  quick  with  intelligence.  But 
of  all  the  things  that  there  were  in  the 
world  to  say  about  that  design  for  a  set, 
she  said: 

"Yes.  Extraordinarily  sensitive,  isn't 
it?" 

John  grunted  under  his  breath  and 
looked  away,  out  the  window.  He  hadn't 
been  in  Hollywood  very  long,  but  long 
enough  to  have  learned  that  "sensitive" 
was  the  newly  discovered  adjective  of 
the  year.  Last  year,  it  had  been  "crea- 
tive." But  that  was  out,  now — passe  but 
not  yet  quaint  enough  to  be  a  dirty 
crack. 

"You're  very  beautiful  today,  Mar- 
cia," Tony  Quimber  said  in  a  voice 
shaky  with  amusement,  though  he  was 
watching  her  gravely. 

"Oh,  Tony,"  she  said  absent-mind- 
edly, but  added  with  lovely  earnest- 
ness:  "I   mean,   it  reminds   one   of  the 
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early  Picasso,  when  he  was  doing  those 
amazing  sets  for  the  .  .  .  those  Russian 
things,  doesn't  it?  I  think  that  Mr.  .  .  . 
ah—" 

"Dawson,"  Tony  said.  "What  does  it 
remind  you  of,  Dawson?" 

John  made  a  noise  in  his  throat,  and 
scowled  into  the  sunshine.  But  after  a 
minute,  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  her  with  dislike.  He  decided  that, 
after  all,  her  brown  hair  was  too  smooth 
to  be  distinguished.  Not  careless 
enough.  She  was  saying,  choosing  her 
words : 

"But  conceived  with  great  sophistica- 
tion. Terribly  modern,"  Marcia  said,  a 
little  lamely,  a  little  awkwardly,  as  if 
she  thought  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 
she  ought  to  say,  but  wasn't  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  patter. 

It  was  fantastic,  and  silly.  It  was  as 
fantastic,  John  thought,  as  all  the  rest 
of  it — the  large  meaningless  money 
which  he  wadded  vaguely  around  in  va- 
rious pockets  (when  he  was  alive,  he 
used  to  take  a   carefully  folded  dollar 


and  viciously  behind  him,  he  heard 
Marcia  Dunning's  voice  ask: 

" — but,  Tony — what  did  I  say  to  .  .  . 
I  .  .  ." 

He  heard  Tony  Quimber  strike  a 
match.  He  heard  Mr.  Gollech  say,  "I 
think  we  got  to  handle  this  guy  easy.  I 
think  he's  a  very  sensitive  guy.  .  .  ." 

TJTE  WAS  still  angry,  and  feeling  quite 
■*■  •*■  consciously  bitter,  and  cynical — 
dramatizing  it  a  bit  for  himself — when, 
in  the  undiminished  sunshine  of  late 
afternoon,  he  saw  her  come  out  of  the 
main  gate  of  the  lot,  and  with  a  gracious 
nod  for  the  studio  policeman,  who 
touched  his  cap,  get  into  her  waiting  car. 
The  windows  of  his  shop,  far  removed 
from  the  executive  offices,  were  above 
the  main  gate.  Three  or  four  other  men 
— he  knew  them  by  their  nicknames,  but 
hadn't  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
who  they  were  except  that,  vaguely, 
they  were  old-timers  in  the  art  depart- 
ment— were  sprawling  around  in  chairs 
and  on  the  davenport,  waiting  for  some- 


'I  warned  Alfred  to  be  careful,  but  he  couldn't  see 
any  harm  in  just  doing  a  little  window  shopping" 
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bill  to  lay  on  the  counter  of  the  village 
store  to  pay  for  a  couple  of  days'  gro- 
ceries for  the  shack  among  the  sand 
dunes). 

HE  GOT  up,  pushing  back  his  chair. 
You  might  be  in  earnest  about  your 
work,  it  might  mean  quite  a  lot  to  you 
and  you  might  slave  at  it,  and  finally 
know  it  was  good,  nearly  right;  but  you 
couldn't  ask  these  people  about  it,  sim- 
ply and  in  terms  of  work.  Because  a 
smart  agent  had  suavely  talked  them 
into  paying  silly,  unreal  sums  of  money 
for  something  they  could  have  had  for 
nothing,  for  the  love  of  the  work,  they 
must  needs  glamorize  it  to  themselves 
with  foul,  secondhand  phrases  handed 
down  to  them  from  bored  publicity  men. 

"Rr-rrmp!"  John  said.  "If  you're 
through,  you'll  excuse  me." 

"Oh.  Of  course.  I'm  sorry,"  Marcia 
Dunning  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  murmured.  On  his 
way  to  the  door,  he  found  himself  walk- 
ing too  stiffly  and,  trying  to  correct  it, 
slouched  miserably.  He  tried  to  pull  out 
of  that,  too,  by  attempting  offhand  dig- 
nity over  his  shoulder  at  the  door:  "I'll 
go  ahead,  then,  with  the  next  sets,  Mr. 
Gollech." 

"Yeah,"  Mr.  Gollech  said.  "And 
more  red." 

As  he  closed  the  door,  softly,  coldly 


one  to  suggest  that  it  was  time  to  sneak 
down  the  back  stairs  and  across  the  ave- 
nue for  a  drink.  Watching  Marcia  Dun- 
ning get  into  her  car,  John  laughed 
shortly,  making  a  harsh  sound  in  his 
throat. 

The  other  men  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously, and  after  a  minute  or  two  one  of 
them  murmured,  "Let's  go  over  and 
have  a  drink." 

He  was  still  feeling  that  way,  but 
uglier,  when  after  a  long  taxi  ride  over 
palm-lined  avenues  and  looking  down 
into  blue  valleys  filled  with  the  scat- 
tered clear  lights  of  the  desert  evening, 
he  got  back  to  the  hotel  and  went  up  to 
his  room.  In  cut-glass  vases,  square 
and  heavy  under  the  round  wall  mirror, 
the  hotel  had  placed  modernistic  spears 
of  salmon-colored  gladioli,  the  only 
touches  of  color  in  his  bedroom  of  white 
leather  and  linen  and  gleaming  chro- 
mium. His  laundry  had  been  put  away 
for  him  by  the  valet  service — shirts 
beautifully  clean  and  crisp  and  ironed. 
He  looked  at  them  in  the  drawer,  after 
his  shower;  but  with  a  bitter,  theatrical 
tightening  of  the  mouth — dramatizing 
himself  on,  again — he  dragged  out  of 
his  grip  the  last  of  those  he  had  washed 
himself.  An  old  frayed  shirt,  limp  and 
wrinkled  from  a  conscientious  New 
England  scrubbing. 

Knotting  a  tie,  he  thought  he  would 


go  down  to  their  sliming  bar  for  a  hot 
rum  and  butter  before  dinner.  He  didn't 
expect  it  to  taste  like  the  hot  rum  and 
butters  he  made  out  of  his  own  tea- 
ki  til<  ,  with  honey  from  a  stone  pot  he 
had  bought  at  a  waterside  farm  in 
Maine  on  a  drowsy  August  afternoon. 
Their  perfumed  drinks  here,  though 
served  in  crystal,  could  never  taste  like 
a  gulp  out  of  a  tin  cup,  lifted  steaming, 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  shack  after  a 
day's  work.  Oh,  well,  he  reflected — to- 
morrow he  was  going  to  look  for  another 
shack,  somewhere  along  this  barren  and 
sun-glaring  beach,  if  there  were  honest 
shacks  to  be  found  somewhere  beyond 
the  gaudy  miles  of  cabanas  and  surf- 
side  palazzi. 

"Sensitive,  hey?"  he  thought.  "Well, 
that's  near  enough.  They've  named  it; 
they'll  get  it." 

•"THE  shack  he  found  was  eleven  miles 
■*•  up  the  coast  from  Malibu  Beach, 
quite  a  way  beyond  the  place  where  a 
real-estate  company  had  built  some  fake 
adobe  ruins,  very  picturesque,  on  a 
dusty  hillside  along  the  highway.  It  was 
a  shadeless,  sand-drifted  shack,  with 
dried  geranium  stems  in  bright-colored 
broken  flowerpots  left  by  some  former 
tenant  on  the  window  sills;  but  here  he 
could  be  by  himself,  away  from  crowd- 
ing people  and  noise,  when  he  got  back 
from  the  studio  in  the  secondhand  fliv- 
ver he  had  bought,  and  he  could  eat  his 
supper  with  a  tin  plate  on  one  knee  and 
a  book  on  the  other  if  he  wanted  to.  So 
he  was  surprised  when  Sunday  morning 
a  big  low-slung  roadster,  all  shining  and 
glittering  in  the  sun,  came  lurching 
slowly  down  the  deep  sand  road  from 
the  Coast  Highway. 

Standing  at  the  back  door  with  a  cup 
and  a  dish  towel  in  his  hands,  John  saw 
that  the  man  driving  was  Tony  Quim- 
ber, lean  and  distinguished-looking  with 
the  streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair  around 
his  sunburned  ears  and  a  gray-and-yel- 
low  striped  jersey.  The  woman  John 
didn't  recognize  for  a  minute,  because 
with  big  sunglasses,  and  framed  by  the 
upturned  lapels  of  a  white  coat,  her  face 
had  the  impassive  masklike  quality  of 
anonymous  ritziness  that  women's  faces 
have  in  big  low-slung  roadsters  in  Hol- 
lywood. Then,  as  she  smiled,  he  saw  it 
was  Marcia  Dunning. 

"Hi,  boy,"  Tony  called.  "We've  come 
for  Sunday  dinner." 

"Oh,"  John  said.    "That's  fine." 

"I  knew  you'd  appreciate  it,"  Tony 
said.  "After  all  the  trouble  you've  taken 
to  escape  the  shrill,  bitter  illusions  of 
Hollywood.  Now,  I've  been  here  eight- 
een years  and  I — " 

"Oh,  Tony,"  Marcia  said.  "No,  really, 
Mr.  Dawson.  We  haven't  come  for  din- 
ner.   We  were  just  out  driving  and — " 

" — And  Marcia  wanted  to  see  what 
kind  of  man  it  was,  at  home  in  the 
chaste  though  probably  unsanitary 
shack  for  which  he  forsook  the  gauds 
and  vanities  of  our  world.  That  in- 
trigued Marcia.  .  .  .  Here,  better  have  a 
drink." 

•yHE  flask  was  dull,  heavy  silver  bound 
■*■  in  worn  saddle  leather,  and  it  was 
filled  with  a  fine,  dry,  aromatic  Scotch. 
John  drank  quite  a  lot  of  it,  methodi- 
cally, and  handed  it  back. 

"Keep  it,"  Tony  said.  "You'll  need 
it.  Because  I'm  going  to  leave  Marcia 
here." 

"Tony!"  Marcia  said,  quietly. 

"Pooh!  Send  her  home  on  the  bus 
after  dinner,"  Tony  said.  "I've  got  a  girl 
in  Santa  Barbara.  We're  thinking  about 
opening  a  beer  parlor  there.  I've  got  to 
go  up  and  talk  to  her  about  it.  Should 
we  call  it  The  Field  of  The  Cloth  of 
Gold,  or  just  Lulu's  Place?  Oh,  well. 
Get  out,  kid.    So  long." 

Standing  in  the  sand,  watching  the  car 
lurch  away  again.  Marcia  said,  "Great 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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OLD  Ben-Tim  Howlett,  who  is  living  in 
Texas,  suspects  that  something  is  wrong  at 
his  ranch — "Horsehead" — far  to  the  north  of 
the  Lone  Star  State.  Unable  to  make  the  long 
ride  himself,  he  sends  Tracy  Coleman,  his 
most  trusted  foreman,  to  investigate. 

Coleman  soon  learns  that  Dan  Stuart,  a 
powerful  cattleman,  and  Drew  Trumbo  (who 
is  in  love  with  Stuart's  daughter,  Ann)  are 
plotting  to  steal  the  ranch;  and  within  a  short 
time,  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  savage 
struggle  with  the  two  men. 

Among  the  Texan's  new  acquaintances  is  a 
man  named  Ben  Solvay.  Courted  by  letter, 
an  attractive  girl — Valencia  Wilder — comes  a 
long  distance  to  marry  him.  But,  skeptical  of 
her  past,  Solvay  postpones  the  marriage;  and 
Coleman  (at  Solvay's  suggestion)  takes  her  in 
as  a  house  guest.  .  .  . 

With  a  number  of  their  followers,  Stuart 
and  Trumbo  make  a  sudden  attack  on  Horse- 
head.  Dona  Gertrude,  Howlett's  faithful  Mexi- 
can housekeeper,  is  accidentally  killed;  and, 
fearing  that,  if  he  continues  to  fight,  Valencia 
may  also  be  shot,  Coleman  reluctantly  runs 
away.  Accompanied  by  George  Pairvent,  his 
foreman,  and  the  hands  (Ray  Miller,  Ed  Drum 
and  Baldy  Bickle),  he  rides  high  into  the 
mountains. 

Shocked  by  the  cowardly  attack  on  Horse- 
head,  Ann  Stuart  (who  is  very  fond  of  Cole- 
man) leaves  her  father's  home,  vowing  never 
to  return.  Then,  finding  Coleman,  she  urges 
him  either  to  leave  the  country  at  once  or  re- 
turn to  Horsehead.  Coleman  (who  respects 
the  girl's  judgment,  and  who  is  an  unusually 
brave  man)  decides  to  ride  back  to  the  ranch. 
Unfortunately  he  and  Ann,  on  the  trail  back, 
detach  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  party; 
and  the  Stuart-Trumbo  forces  kill  Ray  Miller 
and  capture  Pairvent,  Ed  Drum  and  Bickle.  .  .  . 

Trapped  in  a  canyon — down  which  plunges 
a  wild  river  that  is  full  of  dangerous  rapids — 
Coleman  and  Ann  find  a  boat.  Realizing  that 
if  Coleman  tries  to  row  to  safety  alone,  he  will 
be  shot,  Ann  follows  him  when  he  climbs  into 
the  frail  little  craft.  Then,  while  Stuart, 
Trumbo  and  some  of  their  men  look  on  in 
horror,  they  are  swept  out  of  sight  around  a 
bend. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Trumbo  reports  the 
tragic  incident  thus,  to  someone  who  had  not 
been  present:  "Coleman  went  down  the  river 
in  a  boat.  By  this  time,  he's  lodged  against  a 
couple  of  rocks,  ten  feet  under  water." 

IX 

ED  AND  Baldy  showed  the  full  force 
of  the  news;  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  the  starch  of  their  last 
hopes  went  out  of  them.  It  was  visible 
to  all  the  watching  men.  Pairvent,  a 
tough  and  cross-grained  character  in  his 
mildest  moments,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "We  never  should  have  left  the 
ranch.  That  was  his  mistake."  Then  he 
paid  his  sultry  respects  to  Stuart:  "Your 
daughter  no  doubt  led  him  into  it,  as 
she  led  us  into  this  blind  pocket.  I 
wanted  to  keep  goin'  straight  down  the 
trail." 

"No,"  said  Trumbo,  "she  was  in  the 
same  boat  that  went  down  with  Cole- 
man." 

That  affected  Pairvent.  He  ran  a  hand 
across  his  dark  jaws,  drew  a  breath  and 
he  shook  his  head.  "Then  she  was 
square  after  all.    She  liked  Coleman." 

"Yes,"  said  Trumbo,  dully  furious  at 
the  thought,  "she  did." 

Pairvent  knew  what  lay  ahead  of 
him ;  it  was  the  finish  of  a  hard  game — 
the  only  possible  finish.  Even  so,  he 
was  tough  enough  to  make  an  observa- 
tion which  ended  any  remote  chance  of 
mercy.  "You  boys,"  he  said,  "are  sure 
tough  on  women." 

Trumbo  took  it  without  an  answer; 
and  was  shocked  at  himself.  Stuart,  all 
this  while  acting  like  a  drugged  man, 
suddenly  straightened  and  walked  at 
Pairvent  with  the  red  haze  of  murder 
in  his  eyes.  "George,"  he  said,  "I'd  like 
to  stick  a  knife  through  that  tongue  of 
yours.  I'd  like  to  strangle  you  until  it 
hung  out,  and  cut  it  off."  He  raised  his 
closed  fist  and  swept  it  crosswise,  catch- 
ing Pairvent  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Pairvent  raised  his  hands  in  defense. 
(Continued  on  page  38,) 


Coleman  dug  hard  with  the  oars,  mak- 
ing short  chops  into  the  water,-  he 
got  the  stern  squared  at  the  tumbling 
river  before  him,  and  poised  the  oars 
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UP  SHIP! 

By  Clarence  H.  Roy 

DRAWINGS     BY     LOGAN     U.     REAVIS 


How  the  greatest  job  of  marine 
salvage  ever  undertaken  is 
transforming  the  Normandie 
info  America's  biggest  and  fast- 
est ship — the  U.S.S.  Lafayette 


YOU  walk  along  12th  Avenue,  the 
pier-studded  street  that  fronts  on 
the  Hudson  River.  You  present 
your  credentials  to  the  police  and  to  the 
naval  guards.  You  are  permitted  to  go 
on  toward  48th  Street,  and  you  come, 
all  in  a  moment,  to  the  open  space  be- 
tween Piers  88  and  89. 

And  there,  with  the  dramatic  sud- 
denness of  a  swiftly  raised  curtain,  you 
come  upon  the  whole  great  length  of 
the  U.S.S.  Lafayette,  the  former  Nor- 
mandie, lying,  gutted  by  fire  and  water, 
on  her  side  in  the  swirling  muddy  water 
between  the  piers.  Your  first  emotion 
is  one  of  deep  shock. 

In  her  gray  war  paint,  now  streaked 
and  blotched,  and  shorn  of  her  soaring 
superstructure,  her  magnificent  lines 
still  sweep  proudly  above  and  through 
the  clutter  of  lines  and  ladders  and 
barges  that  cover  and  surround  her.  The 
two  great  starboard  screws  that  once 
helped  to  drive  her  to  a  new  record  At- 
lantic crossing  silently  transfix  the  air. 

Fire  broke  out  in  her  main  lounge  on 
February  9th  as  she  was  being  stripped 
for  service  as  a  transport,  after  she  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Navy.  The  6,000 
tons  of  water  poured  into  her  by  fire- 
fighters collected  on  the  upper  decks  on 
the  portside,  causing  her  to  list  enough 
so  that  river  water  entered  the  ports 
on  the  lowering  side;  the  incoming  tide 
did  the  rest,  sending  her  floundering 
over  onto  her  side  and  creating  the  most 
difficult  job  in  the  history  of  marine  sal- 
vage. It's  a  job  that  is  already  well  un- 
der way. 

The  salvage  of  large  ships  offers  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.  A  few  years  ago 
the  liner  Paris  turned  over  at  Le  Havre 
and  after  several  salvage  attempts  was 
broken  up.  In  1926  the  "mail  boat"  Fon- 
tainebleau  ran  aground  in  the  harbor  of 
Djibouti  and,  after  efforts  to  save  her 
failed,  was  finally  converted  into  an 
enormous  pier  by  copious  deposits  of 
concrete. 

Yet,  as  early  as  March  16th,  the  Navy, 
confident  of  saving  the  superliner,  de- 
posited $2,610,000  to  pay  New  York  City 
for  the  "maintenance,  repair,  renewal 
and  alteration  of  Pier  88,"  at  which  the 
ship  capsized.  The  pier  was  to  be  made 
the  seat  of  salvage  operations. 

In  the  soft  mud,  divers  had  discovered 
the  crushing  of  some  of  the  pier's  sup- 
porting piling  by  the  impact  of  the  ves- 
sel's keel;  borings  revealed  the  nearly 
fluid  consistency  of  the  underlying  mud. 
The  ship  was  found  to  have  reached 
equilibrium  at  the  edge  of  a  rock  shelf 
46  feet  below  low  water  level;  back  at 
the  stern  tl  ere  is  a  sheer  drop  of  160 
feet  owing  t  >  the  downward  slope  of  the 
rock  toward  the  river's  channel.  Here 
hard  sand  was  found  to  a  depth  of  55 
feet  above  the  rock.  The  stern  has  been 
sinking  gradually,  and  the  bow  rising, 
and  conceivably  the  vessel  must  plunge 
down  the  rock  escarpment  unless 
checked. 

Favorable  to  the  salvagers'  hopes, 
through  the  timely  closing  of  fire  doors, 
is  the  comparative  restriction  of  the 
fire's  damage  to  the  upper  sun,  boat  and 


Here  is  the  fire-and-water  gutted  hulk  of  the  ex-Normandie,  renamed  the  U.S.S.  Lafayette,  lying  on  her  side 
her  Hudson  River  Pier,  as  the  preliminary  activities  involved  in  the  stupendous  job  of  raising  her  get  und 
way.  Her  superstructure  has  been  cleared  away  as  far  as  the  water  level.  For  details,  see  keyed  numbers  on  opp< 
site  page.  Inset  at  top  shows  the  Navy's  diving  school  on  pier,  where  young  divers  practice  jobs  to  be  encounter* 


promenade  decks.  In  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  hull,  silt  has  worked  in  through 
open  air  and  cargo  ports,  and  the  sweep 
of  muddy  water  has  dashed  furniture, 
glass  and  other  material  throughout  the 
vast  hull,  endangering  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  divers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  region  containing  the  boilers,  turbo- 
alternators  and  motors  are  believed  to 
have  been  less  harmed  by  the  flood. 

Unwilling  that  the  proposed  enter- 
prise be  denounced  as  an  extravagant 
folly,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  ap- 
pointed, on  April  20th,  a  committee  of 
marine  experts  to  conduct  an  independ- 
ent investigation  as  to  whether  the  ship 
could  be  salvaged  or  whether  it  should 
be  demolished.  Two  days  later  dark 
rumors  were  already  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  the  Normandie  was  a 
hopeless  hulk,  too  expensive  to  salvage, 


Divers  employ  a  "Tooker  Patch"  to 
seal  underwater  ports  before  pump- 
ing begins.  When  opened,  the  patch 
serves  as  a  watertight  dam  against 
which     concrete     may     be     poured 


and  "shipping  men  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  big  liner"  were  reported 
to  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  "prac- 
ticability of  salvaging  the  big  hull." 

When  the  Navy's  official  report  was 
issued  on  May  21st  it  was  affirmed  that 
"the  salvage  of  the  U.S.S.  Lafayette 
will  undoubtedly  exceed  in  magnitude 
and  complexity  any  salvage  operation 
hitherto  undertaken."    It  certainly  will. 

Think  of  a  small  city  housed  in  a 
structure  some  thousand  feet  long; 
wider  than  most  city  streets  and  about 
as  high  as  a  ten-story  building.  It  is 
upset  in  mud  and  about  50  per  cent 
flooded  by  water.  How  to  right  it?  Can 
it  be  restored? 

To  Commander  W.  A.  Sullivan,  in 
charge  of  salvage  operations,  in  his  of- 
fice with  the  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation,  the  civilian  contractors  en- 


gaged by  the  Naval  Salvage  Service  ■. 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships,  came  huj 
dreds  of  suggestions  for  saving  the  b 
ship.  Many  were  fantastic:  some  ac 
vised  balloons,  rubber  bags,  gre;i 
winches,  even  ice  cubes!  Says  the  con 
mander.  a  kindly  man:  "Most  of  tl 
suggestions  were  logical  if  the  ship  wei 
subject  to  ideal  conditions." 

How  will  it  be  accomplished?  Ho 
long  will  it  take?  How  much  will 
cost?  To  the  last  two  queries  the  in 
mediate  answer  is:  No  one  know 
exactly.  One  conservative  estimate  d< 
clares  that  the  ship  will  be  right  side  i 
in  a  year's  time.  In  the  office  of  tl 
administration  office  on  Pier  88,  Liei 
tenant  Commander  Carl  F.  Chandli 
declares:  "Difficult  things  we  do  imrai 
diately;  the  impossible  takes  a  i 
longer." 


The  Normandie  turned  over  because 
water  from  firefighters'  hoses  ran 
down  to  portside  of  upper  decks, 
causing  the  ship  to  list.  Actual  cap- 
sizing was  caused  by  incoming  tide 


Diagram  below  illustrates  ho 
removal  of  thousands  of  tons  i 
superstructure  will  aid  eng 
neers  in  restoring  normal  cei 
ter  of  gravity  in  righting  vess 
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ei  side (,i    The  basic  method  of  righting  the  La- 
«l  uniti.'ayette    seems    comparatively    simple. 
opcppu'nclined  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees  to 
rounlewfhe    horizontal     on    its     portside,    the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  was  some- 
what balanced  by  the  power  plant  be- 
|  ow,  with  the  dead  weight  of  the  water 
mics  ind  mud  stabilizing  the  hull  on  the  bot- 
amek    :om.    The   first  task   of  the   salvagers, 
i;  Hit  ^:heref ore,    is    to    clear   the    stacks    and 
some  i  ipper  decks  as  far  as  the  promenade 
s^tieck,  a  job  that  is  well  toward  com- 
theca  jletion,  and  then  to  exhaust  the  water 
t  ol  !>%nd  mud ;  create  enough  weight  on  the 
;hip'«  engine   side    of   an   imaginary   vertical 
line  drawn  through  the  present  center 
«1'  H  <of  gravity  to  enable   the  vessel   auto- 
li  will  Irnatically  to  swing  over  to  an  upright 
the  "("position.  Gravity  pulled  her  over;  grav- 
i  kno  Kty  will  restore  her. 

iraatei  1  Expressed  in  figures,  the  sh:p  has  been 
ht side  rated  as  having  a  dead  weight  of  56,000 
ce  of  1  tons.  Something  like  2,000  tons  of  the 
Li'  Superstructure  has  already  been  re- 
Chani  teoved,  with  an  additional  1,000  tons, 
rai  now  mostly  submerged,  in  process  of 
s  a  iilfelimination.  Within  the  vessel  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  43,) 


1.  Air  supply  tanks  for  divers  at 
work  inside  hull. 

2.  Derricks  lifting  debris  through 
side  cargo  ports. 

3.  Compressor  pump  installations. 

4.  Ramp  from  pier  to  ship  leading  to 
catwalks  on  edge  of  deck. 

5.  Branching  trunk  lines  for  water, 
air  and  fire  control. 

6.  Ladder  for  access  to  interior. 

7.  Portion  of  pier  that  may  have  to 
be  removed  to  prevent  collision 
when  ship  rises. 

8.  Superstructure  at  water  line  being 
cleared  away  by  divers  and  der- 
ricks. 

9.  Barges  from  which  divers  operate. 

10.  Barges  for  removing  debris. 

A.  Artist's   cutaway   showing   extent 
of  interior  flooding. 


ales  l«  Because  the  hull  pivots  on  an  underwater  fulcrum  of  rock  at  point  marked 
oltoni  A,  engineers  created  an  area  of  buoyancy  at  B  in  order  to  prevent  sub- 
iid  en  sidence  of  the  stern  portion  of  the  vessel  into  soft  sand  and  mud  that  lie  be- 
■tiald  neath  it.  At  the  right  is  an  amidships  cross  section  of  the  hull,  showing 
ngves  compartmeniation.    Lowest  section  is  engine  room,  not  seriously  damaged 


"You  don't  think  it's  the  money?"  Loveday  asked,  awed 


The  Story   Thus  Far: 

LIVING  with  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother, in  an  old  house  near  Indian  Hill, 
California,  Loveday  Gurney  often  hears  the 
story  of  her  grandfather's  lost  fortune.  The 
old  gentleman,  it  appears,  had  died  wealthy; 
but  after  his  death  his  money  was  never  found. 

Another  story  to  which  the  girl  often  listens 
revolves  around  her  brother,  Hugh,  who,  lost 
when  he  was  five,  had  apparently  died  of  ex- 
posure and  starvation.  .  .  . 

Loveday's  mother  and  grandmother  both 
die.  Then,  when  she  is  twenty,  she  marries 
"Larry"  Ingersoll,  an  attractive  but  rather  fu- 
tile young  man. 

Several  years  pass.  Loveday  is  the  mother 
of  three  children  when,  to  her  amazement,  she 
discovers  that  one  of  her  friends — young  Dr. 
Marc  Villard,  who  believes  he  is  a  Frenchman, 
is — her  brother,  Hugh!  Kidnaped,  at  the  time 
of  his  supposed  death,  he  had  been  taken  to 
France;  there  he  had  been  educated  and  cared 
for  by  a  rich  American  woman,  who  had 
brought  him  to  vhe  States. 

But  what  about  the  body  that  had  been 
found — and  "positively"  identified?  Hugh  and 
Loveday  interview  the  man  who  had  found  it 
— Al  Harris.  But  they  learn  almost  nothing. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  Loveday  has  learned  that  her 
husband  simply  cannot  hold  a  good  job;  pres- 
ently he  enlists  in  the  Canadian  Air  Force. 

When  Larry  goes,  Loveday  finds  herself  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  problem:  "Chris"  St. 
George,  a  noted  playwright,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  Again  and  again  he  calls  on  her, 
tells  her  that  he  adores  her.  Loveday  admits 
that  she  loves  him.  She  will  not,  however, 
promise  to  divorce  Larry. 

Then,  one  night  when  Chris  is  at  the  house, 
Al  Harris  comes  in.  He  asks  Loveday  if  he 
can  spend  the  night  in  the  barn.  Loveday  tells 
him  that  he  can. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  Chris — who  does  not 
trust  Harris — decides  to  sleep  in  the  house. 
Loveday  tells  him  good-night,  and  goes  to  her 
bedroom.    Larry  is  there;  he  is  in  bed,  asleep! 

In  the  morning,  Chris  comes  downstairs. 
Loveday  greets  him.  "No  excitements  in  the 
night?"  he  asks.  Then  he  adds:  "I'd  make 
pretty  sure  today,  if  I  were  you,  where  Harris 
is."  Loveday  is  silent  for  a  moment.  Then — 
"No  excitements;  no  excitements,"  she  says 
calmly,  "but  Larry's  home." 


LARRY'S  here!" 
"Yes.  I  didn't  wake  him  because 
-1  he  told  the  girls  he  wanted  to 
sleep."  She  managed  a  natural  air  as 
she  poured  the  coffee,  but  Chris  looked 
frankly  astounded. 

"When'd  he  come  in?" 

"Last  night  some  time.  I'm  not  sure 
when."  No  need  to  tell  Chris  that  it  was 
before  he  and  she  had  separated  for  the 
evening. 

"He  didn't  send  you  a  wire,"  Chris 
commented.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were 
criticizing  Larry,  and  Loveday  too,  for 
the  omission.  He  was  annoyed,  though 
he  tried  not  to  show  it;  the  atmosphere 
of  the  breakfast  table  changed.  She  was 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  silences, 
spasmodic  bursts  of  irrelevant  talk,  and 
of  her  own  anxiety  to  get  Chris  out  of 
the  way,  openly,  and  at  the  obviously 
proper  moment  without  conspiracy  or 
haste,  but  still  out  of  the  way. 

Time  went  by;  the  clocks  struck  the 
half  hour  after  eight;  Chris  said  that  he 
must  go.  Loveday  tried  for  a  protest, 
knew  it  to  be  unconvincing.  And  then 
of  all  pleasant  and  unexpected  develop- 
ments, Hugh  came  into  the  dining  room, 
the  children  noisily  swarming  about 
him,  and  rain  speckling  the  shoulders  of 
his  heavy  Army  overcoat.  Somehow  his 
appearance  was  of  infinite  reassurance 
to  Loveday.  She  made  her  brother  sit 
down  at  the  breakfast  table  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  kissed  his  dark  hair  as  she 
passed  behind  him  with  a  plate  of  fresh 
corn  bread,  laughed  at  his  solemn  round- 
eyed  expression. 

"Say,  Loveday,  I'm  operating  at  ten. 
But  I  had  to  tell  you.  I've  found  Delia 
Dillon!" 


"Oh,  you  and  your  clues,  Hugh!  And 
does  she  know  anything  about  Grand- 
father's money?"  She  could  laugh  aloud 
in  sheer  relief. 

"I  don't  know;  I've  not  seen  her  yet. 
She  lives  in  Portland.  But  d'you  know 
how  I  found  out  about  her?  It  was  yes- 
terday up  at  the  hospital,  when  Fa'jher 
Burke  came  up  to  see  a  fellow  who's 
pretty  sick.  The  minute  he  heard  my 
name  he  spoke  of  Grandfather  Gurney 
and  the  odd  chance  that  I  had  found  out 
who  I  was — he  knew  all  about  it,  of 
course — and  then  he  spoke  of  all  the 
family,  asked  about  you,  said  he  heard 
you  had  children —  This  is  boring  you, 
Chris?" 

"Not  at  all."  Chris  said,  recalled  from 
somber  abstraction. 

WELL,  and  it  suddenly  came  to  me 
that  he  might  know  Delia.  So  I 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  a  nice  Irish 
maid  my  grandmother  had  and  he  said  at 
once  that  he  remembered  her  perfectly; 
she  had  married  and  gone  away.  I  said 
that  she  hadn't  left  any  traces  that  we 
could  follow,  through  the  post  office  and 
all  that,  and  he  said  that  she  had  been 
afraid  of  some  man  here  who  had  been 
worrying  her — " 

"Harris,  of  course!" 

"Harris.  She'd  sworn  Father  Burke 
into  not  telling  anyone  except  a  member 
of  the  family  where  she  was,  but  he  has 
her  name,  and  he  telephoned  it  to  me 
this  morning.  So  I've  written  to  her  in 
Portland  and  if  she  seems  a  likely — a 
likely—" 

"Clue!"  Loveday  supplied,  laughing. 

"Lead,"  he  substituted  with  dignity. 
"If  she  knows  anything,  I'll  go  up  there 


the  first  chance  I  get. 
Chris?" 

"And  Larry's  here,  Hugh,"  Loveday 
said,  as  Chris  appeared  not  to  have 
heard.    "Came  in  late  last  night." 

"Larry,  hey?"  Hugh  looked  im- 
mensely pleased  and  relieved,  and  his 
sister  knew  why.  She  had  seen  the  odd 
flash  in  his  eyes,  a  flash  that  was  there 
for  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  when  he 
had  opened  the  dining-room  door  upon 
Chris  and  herself  at  breakfast. 

"What's  the  news  with  him?"  he  now 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  He  was  terribly  tired 
and  he's  still  sound  asleep."  Oh,  if  only 
it  could  all  go  off  in  this  everyday  fash- 
ion! she  thought,  glancing  surrepti- 
tiously at  the  clock.  Quarter  to  nine; 
Chris  must  go  soon.  If  by  some  miracle 
he  left  her  to  handle  Larry  alone  she  was 
afraid  of  nothing.  With  the  passing 
minutes  her  heart  began  to  rise  on  a 
steady  wave  of  courage  and  hope.  No 
matter  how  angry,  how  vociferous  Larry 
was  when  he  awakened,  if  nobody  was 
in  hearing  she  could  somehow  weather 
the  storm.  So  Chris  St.  George  had  been 
spending  the  night  there?  her  husband 
would  ask.  Yes;  and  for  good  reason. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  that  half- crazed 
Al  Harris  had  turned  up,  and  she  hadn't 
wanted  to  be  alone  in  the  place  with  him 
wandering  about.  "Al  Harris!"  Larry 
would  sneer;  "you  could  throw  him 
downstairs  with  one  hand."  "Well,  that 
isn't  a  thing  I  especially  want  to  do  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  lie  awake  wondering  if  every 
creak  in  the  house  was  him  coming  up- 
stairs, and  I  didn't  want  the  children  to 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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AND  DO  I  LOVE  MILKY  WAYS  / 


You  bet  he  loves  Milky  Way  candy  bars  and  so  does  every  last  man 
of  them!  With  each  bite  through  the  pure  milk  chocolate  coating, 
the  layer  of  smooth  creamy  caramel  and  the 
dehghtful  center  of  chocolate  nougat  richly  flavored  with  real  malted  milk, 
Larry   ^e  W'H  tnri"  t(>  the  taste  treat  found  only  in  Milky  Ways.  Not  to 

mention  its  satisfying  nourishment  that  is  such  a  quick 
source  of  energy.  Think  what  a  whole  box  of 

Milky  Ways  will  mean  to  your  boy  .  .  . 

sweet  cheer  from  home. 


'John  Hennessy  doubled  as  mailman — but  not  in  the  approved  Burmese  style 


MAIL  FOR  THE  TIGERS 


By  John  J.  Hennessy 

GENERAL  CHENNAULT'S  PERSONAL  A.V.G.  PILOT 

As  told  to  Gene  Casey 


WAS  Brigadier  General  Claire  L.  Chen- 
lault's  personal  pilot  while  he  was  in 
:ommand  of  the  American  Volunteer 
>up  in  China.  The  general's  plane  was 
last  A.V.G.  ship  in  and  out  of  Lashio 
?n  the  Japanese  were  blasting  it  off  the 

P- 

'he  general  wasn't  with  me  that  time; 

roommate  Mickey  Mickelson,  A.V.G. 
,ter  pilot,  was.  Lashio  had  gone  through 
i  big  raids  and  another  one  was  on  the 
i  when  I  set  my  battered  old  plane  down 
:he  flying  field.    The  town  was  in  pretty 

shape,  but  the  flving  field  had  come 
>ugh  undamaged. 

iter  we  landed,  a  R.A.F.  pilot  told  us 
"e  there  was  some  A.V.G.  mail  at  the 
hio  post  office.  "Wow!"  Mickey  yelled, 
t's  get  going!" 

tone  of  us  had  received  any  letters  from 
le  since  the  United  States  had  gone  to 

with  Japan,  four  months  before.     We 

an  unattended  jeep,  hopped  in,  and 
ded  for  the  post  office.  The  place  was 
ed  up  tighter  than  a  Burmese's  pocket - 
k,  and  when  we  inquired  around  we 
id  an  official  who  told  us  we'd  have  to 

out    an    application    and    get    General 
nnault  to  sign  it  before  we  could  get  the 
1 ;  so  we  felt  a  little  beaten  down,  as  we 
ted  to  drive  back  to  the  airfield, 
hen,  suddenly,  I  made  a  decision.    "To 

with  applications!"  I  said  to  Mickey 
kelson.  "Let's  go  back  and  get  that 
1  anyway." 

'm  your  boy,"  Mickey  said  with  a  wide 

re  drove  back,  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in 
post-office  door,  and  let  ourselves  in. 
ryone  was  busy  with  his  own  evacua- 


tion problem  and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
us.  Without  knowing  how  many  laws  we 
were  breaking,  we  sorted  out  the  mail,  tak- 
ing only  what  was  addressed  to  the  A.V.G. 

General  Chennault's  letters  went  to  my 
inside  pocket.  Mickey  and  I  each  picked 
out  our  own  and  put  the  rest  in  the  jeep. 
Then,  back  at  the  airfield,  we  abandoned 
the  jeep  and  took  off  for  Kunming  before 
anyone  could  catch  up  with  us. 

General  Chennault  was  getting  ready  to 
hold  his  staff  meeting  at  four  that  after- 
noon and  he  called  me  into  it.  During  a 
lull  he  asked  me:  "Been  to  Lashio  today, 
Hennessy?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"When'd  you  leave?" 

I  told  him. 

"Did  you  know  Lashio  was  practically 
blown  off  the  map  about  two  hours  after 
you  left?" 

It  was  news  to  me  but  I  figured  this  was 
a  good  time  to  tell  him  about  breaking  into 
the  post  office.  The  general  is  kind  of  stern - 
faced,  but  I  noticed  a  small  grin  appearing 
at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  while  I  was 
talking.  Then  he  demanded:  "Any  mail 
for  me?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir!"  and  hauled  it  out  of  my 
pocket. 

One  of  the  staff  officers  said:  "You'll 
probably  get  ten  years  for  this,  Hennessy." 

"If  he  does,"  General  Chennault  said, 
"we'll  all  split  up  the  sentence.  There  isn't 
a  man  in  the  A.V.G.  who  wouldn't  be  will- 
ing to  serve  part  of  it  for  one  of  these 
letters  Jack  brought  back."  Then  he  said 
to  me,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  The  post 
office  was  probably  blown  off  the  map  in 
that  raid." 


(Continued  from  page  24)  wake  up  and 
be  terrified!"  she  would  answer. 

While  this  imaginary  exchange  was 
formulating  itself  in  her  mind,  she  was 
smilingly  superintending  the  men's 
breakfast,  listening  with  half  an  ear  for 
the  sound  of  Larry's  feet  coming  down- 
stairs, and  doling  out  directions,  comfort, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  post-breakfast 
toast  and  jam  to  the  children,  who  were 
roaming  at  large. 

Suppose  Larry  said,  "What  the 
blazes  was  Chris  doing  here  anyway? 
How  much  are  you  seeing  him?"  Or 
suppose  he  coldly  agreed  to  the  divorce 
proposition  at  which  she  had  hinted  dur- 
ing their  last  angry  talk,  when  he  had 
left  her  stunned  at  her  dressing  table 
with  the  bitter  reproach  that  as  he  could 
not  give  the  children  a  home,  and  as 
they  needed  their  mother,  she  held  all 
the  winning  cards  and  might  play  them 
at  her  pleasure.  Well,  even  then — ? 

CHE  wanted  to  be  free  of  Larry,  of 
•^  course.  She  glanced  at  Chris'  serious, 
handsome,  dark  face  and  her  heart 
stirred  as  it  always  did  at  the  sight  of 
him.  But  she  did  not  want  to  be  free  on 
terms  so  shameful  to  herself  as  Larry's 
claim  might  make  the  events  of  the  last 
few  hours.  She  did  not  want  Larry  to 
be  able  to  say  what  he  might  quite 
truthfully  say  of  her,  "because,"  her 
thoughts  ran,  "they  aren't  true!  Chris 
is  in  love  with  me,  of  course,  and  Chris 
was  here  last  night,  but  there  was  a  good 
reason." 

"Going,  Chris?"  The  endless  meal 
was  over;  Chris  was  on  his  feet;  they 
all  went  with  him  to  the  door  and  down 
to  the  drive.  Hugh  got  into  his  car  and 
sped  away;  the  children  foraged  among 
the  shrubs  and  paths,  the  wind  blowing 
the  girls'  soft  curls  into  banners  and 
whirls,  stray  leaves  sailing  down  on  the 
steps  and  the  bricks.  Chris  stood  by  his 
car  looking  down  at  the  rough  old  driv- 
ing gloves  he  was  pulling  on  his  hands, 
his  face  a  thundercloud. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Loveday  asked, 
her  heart  sinking. 

"Everything,"  he  answered,  with  a 
brief  glance. 

"Not  my  fault,"  she  said  very  low, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said.  The  im- 
plication was,  of  course,  that  she  had 
not  wanted  Larry  to  come  home,  and 
she  did  not  quite  mean  that.  What 
she  really  did  mean  was  to  have  Chris 
safely  off  the  place,  and  all  explana- 
tions and  apologies  deferred  until  some 
later  time. 

"Not  your  fault?  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  you  haven't  had  an  understanding 
with  him,  that  you  haven't  made  this 
sort  of  thing  impossible?"  the  man  be- 
side her  demanded.  "You  know  how  I 
feel.  You  know  how  any  man  who  loves 
a  woman  would  feel  to  have  him — to 
have  him — walk  in  here,  go  straight  into 
your  room — your  room — !" 

"Chris,  Chris,"  she  pleaded,  for  his 
dark  face  and  the  muscles  of  his  throat 
were  working  painfully;  she  had  never 
seen  him  like  this  before.  "You  must 
understand  that  nothing's  settled  yet — 
that  after  all,  he's  my  husband — " 

"He  isn't  giving  me  much  chance  to 
forget  it!"  Chris  said  darkly.  And  then 
restlessly,  in  a  troubled  voice,  he  added, 
"I'm  sorry,  Loveday,  but  what  on  earth 
am  I  to  do?  Joke  and  laugh  over  his 
coming  back,  breaking  up  all  our  plans? 
You  told  me  that  he  left  you  in  a  fury, 
told  you  that  you  could  get  a  divorce 
if  you  wanted  one.  What  on  earth's  the 
explanation  then  of  his  coming  in  here 
unannounced,  going  right  back  to  his 
old  place — I  tell  you,  Loveday,  you've 
let  one  of  us  down,  him  or  me!  How 
can  you  possibly  claim  desertion  now? 
You  needn't,"  Chris  interrupted  him- 
self to  say  scornfully,  "you  needn't  keep 
looking  up  at  those  windows;  there's 
nobody  there;  he  isn't  listening!" 

"I  did  tell  him  you  and  I  cared  for 


each  other,"  Loveday  protested,  heil 
cheeks  flaming,  "but  how  could  I  saj  i 
that  while  I  was  married  to  one  man  l| 
was  planning  to  marry  another?" 

"Why    couldn't    you?     Isn't    it    don< 
every    day?     Aren't    the    Reno    hotebl 
crowded  with  women  who  are  doing  ex 
actly  that?    I'm  sorry,"  he  broke  off  tc 
say  sulkily,  "I'll  write  you;  I'll  see  you 
I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  see  you  toij 
soon;  I'm  all  upset —  I'm  crazy,  I  guess 
But  I  happen  to  love  you.   Will  you — ' 
he  went  on,  seated  in  his  open  car  now 
with   his   gloved   hands   on   the   wheel 
"will  you  please  do  one  thing  for  me: 
Will   you   make   things   definite   today 
have  an  understanding  with  him,  let  me 
know  where  I  stand?  How  I  wish  I  didn't 
like  you  so  much!" 

The  last  inadequate  phrase  had  the 
ring  of  a  child's  hopeless  despair  in  it 
it  sounded  in  her  ears  for  a  long  time 
after  his  car  had  disappeared  down  the 
drive.  And  yet  it  was  with  an  enor 
mously  relieved  heart  that  she  turned 
back  to  the  house. 

The  big  dark  hallways  were  gloomy 
and  chilly.  She  thought  that  she  would 
make  a  fire  in  the  upstairs  apartment 
the  children  called  "Grandma's  room 
and  keep  the  trio  indoors  until  the 
weather  was  more  settled;  there  hai 
been  gusts  of  rain,  the  trees  and  bushes 
were  beaded  with  it.  Now  there  was  a 
lull  for  the  moment,  but  it  would  be 
stupid  to  let  them  all  get  out  and  get 
wet,  and  so  start  the  winter  with  heavy 
colds. 

She  kept  herself  busy,  occasionally 
warning  the  children  "not  to  wake  Dad' 
in  a  tone  whose  wifeliness  somehow  held 
infinite  reassurance  for  her,  but  not  con- 
straining herself  to  be  particularly  quiet 
Larry  must  wake  sometime,  and  per- 
haps the  sooner  the  meeting  was  ovei 
the  better.  She  hummed  as  she  made  up 
the  beds,  went  to  and  fro  between  what 
had  been  her  mother's  room  and  the 
nursery.  And  presently  she  heard 
sound  from  Larry  that  was  half  a  shout 
and  half  a  moan,  and  entering  her  owr 
room  with  a  fast-beating  heart  saw  thai 
he  had  rolled  over  on  his  back,  carrying 
the  covers  like  mummy  wrappings  abou 
him,  and  that  he  was  staring  sleepilj 
toward  the  door. 

"Hello,  Loveday!"  he  said  easily 
"Lord,  I  can  feel  it's  late!  What  time 
is  it?" 

It  couldn't  be  that  he  was  going  to  be 
good-natured!  That  there  need  not  be 
a  scene? 

"It's  only  a  little  after  ten.  Go  bad* 
to  sleep  if  you  want  to;  Annie  Lum's 
keeping  the  coffee  hot." 

"Oh,  no,"  Larry  said,  with  a  lonj 
yawn;  "I'll  get  up.  I  want  to  see  the 
kids." 

"And  they  want  to  see  you."  Any 
thing  for  time!  It  might  be  an  hour  be 
fore  she  dared  ask  him  the  question  thai 
was  burning  in  her  soul:  "When  did  yoi 
get  home,  Larry?" 


T'HE  children  raced  in.  Larry  quicklj 
■^  tired  of  their  exuberance ;  as  a  fathe: 
he  was  proud  of  them,  but  as  compan 
ions  he  found  them  tiring.  Loveday  dis 
missed  them,  and  began  with  as  natura 
a  manner  as  she  could  assume  to  make 
her  own  bed  and  get  the  room  into  order 

"Tell  me  everything,  Larry.  Wha 
brings  you  and  how  long  can  you  stay?' 

"Same  old  story.  Pick  up  anothe: 
bomber  and  take  it  back." 

"Back  to  where?    Toronto?" 

"Nope.  I'm  in  our  own  service  now 
Transferred  with  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  rec 
tape !  Commissioned  now  in  our  Avia 
tion  Corps."  • 

"Oh,  and  are  you  glad?" 

"You  bet  your  life  I'm  glad.  I've  beer 
down  in  Pensacola  right  where  I  started 
Only,"  Larry  said,  with  a  little  touch  o 
grim  significance,  of  relish,  "things  an 
different  now!" 

"You  mean  you  really  are  a  flier  now 
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We  birds  are  experts!  Just  ask  us 
Why  Happy  Blending  rates  A-plus 
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Our  life  is  one  long  bill-and-coo  — 
What  else  have  Lovebirds  got  to  do? 
Do  we  know  Happy  Blending?  Look  — 
We're  the  birds  who  wrote  the  book! 


So  lend  an  ear,  sir,  while  we  tell 
Why  CALVERT'S  Happy  Blend  is  swell  — 
Why  whiskey  traits  that  merge  and  match 
Make  CALVERT  better— down  the  hatch! 
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Clear  Heads  Choose 

Calvert 


For  whiskey  traits  don't  all  agree  — 
Some  get  along;  some  fight,  you  see. 
So  CALVERT  scraps  the  scrappers,  quick  — 
And  weds  just  bappy  traits  that  click! 


Here's  every  quality  you  seek  — 
That's  why  this  whiskey  is  unique. 
So  ask  for  CALVERT  . . .  now. . .  tonight! 
A  single  sip  will  prove  we're  right! 


THE  WHISKEY  WITH  THE  "HAPPY  BLENDING: 


Calvert  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York  City.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  Calvert  "Reserve":  S6.8  Proof-65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits . .  .Calvert  "Special":  S6.8  Proof-  72y2%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 
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■  If  she's  always  "busy" 
like  this  .  .  . 


(when  you  and  she 
should  be  like  this)* 


♦■TRY  THIS 


Everybody's  Breath  offends  some 
times  after  eating,  drinking,  or  smok> 
ing.  Let  LIFE  SAVERS  save  yours 


Choice  of  11  delicious  mint  and 
fruit  flavors.  Sold  everywhere.  5p. 


a  good  one,  and  they  know  it?"  Loveday 
supplied  eagerly. 

"I  always  knew  I  was,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. 

"And  you're  on  your  way — where?" 

"To  Norfolk.  That  is,  unless  there  are 
other  instructions  waiting  me  at  San 
Diego."  He  stretched  luxuriously  in  the 
warm  bed.  "Storm,  hey?"  he  asked, 
looking  at  the  windows  that  were  occa- 
sionally shaken  by  petulant  outbursts 
of  wind,  and  at  the  almost  leafless 
branches  that  tossed  beyond.  "You  still 
having  any  trouble  with  the  furnace?" 
he  asked.  "How  are  things  going?  Got 
money  enough?" 

But  he  did  not  listen  attentively  to 
her  answers;  his  mind  was  on  other 
things. 

PRESENTLY,  dressed  and  downstairs 
■*  at  breakfast  Larry  began  to  talk  of 
his  work  and  of  the  fnen  with  whom  he 
was  associating.  Loveday  waited  on 
him,  sat  opposite  him  at  the  table  and 
listened. 

"You'll  stay  in  the  United  States, 
though,  Larry?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows 
anything.  We  expected  a  pilot — friend 
of  mine — named  McNally,  to  go  back 
with  us  the  last  time,  but  he  went  on." 

"Went  on  where?" 

"We  don't  know — all  very  hush- 
hush." 

"Might  they  send  you  away?" 

"Well,  su-u-ure  they  might."  He  was 
enjoying  his  breakfast. 

She  refilled  his  cup,  and  he  doubled  a 
wedge  of  corn  bread  over  a  lump  of 
butter  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

"I  didn't  hear  you  come  in.  What 
time  did  you  get  here  last  night?"  It 
was  asked  at  last. 

"  'Bout — I  don't  know,  half  past  nine 
maybe.  You  and  Chris  St.  George  were 
sitting  in  there  by  the  fire.  But  I  was 
too  dog-tired  to  bother  with  him — his 
kind  of  talk  kind  of  makes  me  sick  any- 
way— so  I  beat  it  up  to  bed.  What  does 
he  do,  stop  here  every  time  he  goes  up 
to  the  city?" 

No  suspicion,  no  jealousy,  no  resent- 
ment! She  felt  as  if  a  shower  of  cold 
water  had  fallen  over  her;  she  caught 
her  breath. 

"He's  staying  at  Del  Monte  now; 
they're  making  a  picture  at  Pebble 
Beach." 

"You  kind  of  like  his  line,  don't  you?" 
Larry  asked  in  mild  curiosity.  Love- 
day, with  a  keen  recollection  of  his  last 
visit  at  home,  when  she  had  actually 
proposed  to  him  that  she  get  a  divorce 
to  marry  Chris,  looked  at  him  in  stupe- 
faction. He  had  bitterly  implied  that  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  mess  was  for  him 
to  get  himself  killed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. But  today  he  was  apparently  un- 
conscious of  anything  irregular.  He 
finished  his  breakfast  and  walked  out  to 
the  terrace  breathing  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  every  aspect  of  his  being. 

Hugh  came  back  for  lunch,  and  the 
conversation  about  Larry's  aviation 
training  camp  in  the  East,  Hugh's  hos- 
pital camp  at  Indian  Hill,  their  specu- 
lations as  to  other  camps,  military 
movements,  naval  action,  armament 
production  and  air  defense,  reduced 
Loveday  to  the  position  of  listener.  She 
served  a  good  meal;  the  children  were 
by  this  time  asleep,  and  a  fire  in  the 
little-used  dining-room  grate  made  the 
general  effect  of  hospitality  and  coziness 
accentuated  by  the  wild  winds  outside. 

"You're  going  to  stay  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, Hugh?"  Larry  asked. 

"I  don't  see  why  not." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  do.  In  case  of  any 
emergency  or  illness  here,  I'd  like  to 
feel  that  Loveday  had  you  to  turn  to." 

"Oh,  I  look  'em  over  every  few  days," 
Hugh  said  with  his  pleasant  smile. 
"Even  if  I  can't  get  home  every  night!" 

"Before  winter  I  wish  we  could  get 
that   furnace   straightened   out,"   Larry 


went  on.  "We  fired  it  up  a  couple  c 
times  last  spring,  but  there's  some  thin 
wrong.  Has  anything  been  done  abot 
partitioning  off  an  apartment  upstairs 
Loveday  was  talking  about  that  las 
summer 

This  gave  Hugh  a  chance  to  embar 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lost  Gurne 
fortune;  he  expatiated  upon  clues,  lead: 
suspicions,  hopes.  If  they  found  th 
money,  they  would  have  the  whol 
house  done  over  and  start  the  hospiti 
as  well.  Loveday  could  see  that  Larr 
put  small  faith  in  their  ever  ending  thi 
particular  quest 

"What  I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  "wi 
that  if  you  put  a  mortgage  of — say,  tw 
thousand,  on  the  place,  and  rented  th 
apartment  for — what  could  you  ge 
d'you  suppose?" 

"Two  thousand!"  Loveday  protestee 
"Two  hundred  is  more  like  it." 

Neither  man  paid  her  any  attentio 
beyond  an  absent-minded  glance. 

"You  could  get  a  good  rent,"  Hug 
said,  "because  there's  not  half  enoug 
housing  in  Indian  Hill  for  the  familie 
of  the  men  who  are  pouring  in  here 

They  fell  to  figuririg. 

"You  see,  Hugh,"  Larry  said  finall; 
"in  two  years  it  would  be  paid  for.  Thei 
with  her  rent,  and  what  she  could  rais 
on  the  place,  and  yod  right  here  to  kee 
an  eye  on  things,  she'd  be  fixed 

"But  Larry,"  Hugh  said,  "there  is  a 
ways  the  chance  of  our  having  muc 
more!' 

"Yes;  all  right,  go  ahead  and  find  it 
he  conceded  good-naturedly.  "Well 
he  went  or),  "there's  the  furnace  the 
that  ought  to  be  fixed.  And  get  an  est 
mate  on  this  apartment  business,  th 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  And  another  thing- 
Mr.  St.  George  is  still  sending  you  fift 
or  seventy-five  or  something  eve: 
month,  isn't  he,  Loveday?" 

"From  the  estate,"  Loveday  said,  f 
some  reasoh,  obscure  even  to  herself, 
little  offended  by  the  question. 

"  'From  the  estate!'  "  Larry  repeate 
in  the  tone  of  male  superiority  that  si 
hated.  "All  right.  But  of  course  th: 
stops,"  he  said  to  Hugh,  "if  ariythir 
happens  to  the  old  man.  That's  just  h 
generosity." 

"You  don't  know  that!"  Loveday  sai 

Again  Larry  paid  no  attention  to  he 
he  looked  at  her  brother. 


'I  thought,  if  we  found  my  granc 
father's  money,  Loveday  could  vei  Si 
well  tell  him  that  she  did  not  need  it  ar 
more,"  Hugh  said.  Loveday's  fat 
turned  red.  "Uncle  Warren,"  Hugh  wei 
on,  "isn't  young  any  more,  and  I  imagir 
he'd  like  to  retire  one  of  these  days." 


■"THEIR  conversation  was  making  h 
■*■  feel  singularly  like  a  helpless  depene 
ent  fool,  Loveday  reflected  resentfull 
Larry  was  going  away,  perhaps  into  wa 
certainly  into  danger,  and  treating  h 
as  an  irresponsible  child;  in  a  busines 
like  way  he  was  getting  his  house 
order  before  he  left. 

Why  couldn't  she  summon  the  cou 
age  to  crash  into  the  plans  of  these  m< 
with  an  announcement  of  her  own  gli 
tering  prospects? 

"I'm  sorry  to  seem  unappreciativ 
gentlemen,  but  the  truth  is — " 

She  couldn't  say  it.  But,  she  thougl 
she  could  do  it,  and  that  would  be  ev« 
better.  If  Chris  came  back,  that  is.  F 
Chris  had  been  angry  when  he  we 
away;  he  had  been  made  to  feel  strange 
like  a  fool,  too.  He  had  been  caug 
red-handed  as  it  were  in  a  very  cor 
promising  situation — alone  at  night 
another  man's  house  with  his  arm  abo 
that  man's  wife — 

Her  face  was  hot.  Chris  was  too  pro' 
to  like  that  predicament;  he  and  she  h 
done  nothing  wrong;  they  had  contei 
plated  nothing  wrong;  it  was  not  fair 
have  them  put  in  this  ridiculous  po: 
tion.  Larry  had  known  Chris  was  the: 
and  had  not  been  sufficiently  concern 
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even  to  come  into  the  library  and  sug- 
gest an  explanation.  Chris  could  have 
met  that  challenge.  But  to  Chris  what 
Larry  had  done  had  been  the  insuffer- 
able thing:  he  had  gone  upstairs  to 
Loveday's  very  room,  had  tumbled 
wearily  into  bed,  and  had  gone  off  into 
deep  and  dreamless  sleep,  with  his  rival 
actually  in  the  house. 

"I  wish  they  would  all  get  out,"  she 
thought,  and  in  her  thoughts  the  last 
two  words  were  fairly  screamed,  "and 
leave  me  to  myself  and  let  me  think 
things  out  and  decide  without  their  in- 
terference!" 

"Well,  keep  the  home  fires  burning," 
Larry  said,  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  go,  and  Hugh  had  offered  to  drive  him 
to  the  airport.  "Oh,  and  by  the  way, 
Loveday — " 

They  were  on  the  outer  steps  below 
the  front  door.  Hugh  had  gone  down 
with  the  children  to  the  car.  The  wind 
was  still  whirling  leaves  about  madly; 
the  air  was  wild  and  sweet  and  soft. 

Loveday  stopped,  looked  back  at 
Larry  on  the  step  behind  her. 

"As  far  as  Chris  goes,"  he  said,  "he's 
the  sort,  I  imagine,  who's  always  hang- 
ing around  other  men's  wives.  I  don't 
know,  of  course;  you  know  him  better 
than  I  do.  But  I  don't  worry  about  you ; 
women  like  you  can  fool  around  a  lot 
and  get  letters  and  wish  they  had  the 
nerve  to  get  away  with  things,  but 
they're  too  scared  to  get  very  far.  You're 
a  good  starter,  but  you  don't  want  to 
get  in  too  deep  any  more  than  he  does. 

"Now,  about  divorce,"  he  added  in  a 
businesslike  tone.  "I  talked  to  my 
mother — " 

"You  talked  to  your  mother!" 

"Yep.    Why  not?" 

"Well,  because — because,  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  hers?" 

"The  kids  are  her  business." 

"The  children  are  my  business!" 

"Not  if  you're  leaving  them,  to  marry 
someone  else." 

"Larry,  you  said  when  you  were  last 
here — you  said  yourself,"  Loveday  be- 
gan breathlessly,  "that  you  couldn't  take 
them,  that  they  belonged  to  me!  Chil- 
dren those  ages  always  go  with  the 
mother." 

"Not  always  they  don't!  Things  are 
different  now,  anyway.  I'm  getting 
paid;  I'm  in  a  job  I  can  stay  in,  war  or 
no  war.  Yep;  I  talked  to  Mom,  and  I 
think  she  talked  to  Marge.  My  father's 
not  going  to  live  very  long;  he's  washed 


up,  and  Mother'll  be  awfully  lonely. 
She'll  have  something,  a  couple  of  rents, 
and  I'll  be  able  to  help  out,  and  she 
wants  the  kids." 

"Well,  I  like  your  mother,  and  she's 
always  been  nice  to  me,"  Loveday  be- 
gan, with  tight  lips,  "but  if  she  or  any- 
one thinks  for  one  minute  I'd  let  them 
go — but  it's  ridiculous!" 

Larry's  tone  was  not  argumentative. 

"Mom  would  want  them  most  of  the 
time  school  time,"  he  said.  "They're  so 
little  now  it  doesn't  matter.  But  after- 
ward it's  bad  to  keep  jumping  them  in 
and  out  of  schools." 

"That's  a  silly  way  to  talk,"  she  said 
coldly.    But  she  was  shaking. 

"Well,  silly  or  not,  that's  the  situa- 
tion. You  work  it  out.  And  Hugh'll  get 
some  figures  on  partitioning  the  house 
and  making  that  apartment  and  see  that 
they  overhaul  the  furnace.  That  may 
cost  you  four  or  five  hundred,  but  what- 
ever it  is  a  mortgage  would  cover  that 
too.  It  isn't,"  Larry  concluded  in  a 
kinder  tone  than  he  had  been  using,  as 
they  both  went  on  down  the  steps  "it 
isn't  that  I  don't  trust  you.  I  know  what 
you're  made  of.  But  I  wouldn't  trust 
Chris  St.  George  as  far  as  you  could 
throw  him  with  one  hand.  He's  not  the 
man  I'd  want  to  raise  my  kids.  When 
you  first  sprung  this  on  me  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  say.  I  didn't  know  where 
I'd  be,  and  Mom  hadn't  said  anything 
about  wanting  the  kids.  It's  different 
now." 

"LIE  KISSED  the  children,  waved  a 
■"•  ■*■  hand  at  her. 

"Behave  yourselves  now,  and  don't 
give  your  mother  any  trouble!"  he 
called  back  from  the  front  seat  as  he  and 
Hugh  drove  away. 

Her  mind  and  senses  a  jumble  of  fear 
and  anger  and  amazement,  Loveday 
went  automatically  back  into  the  house 
and  took  the  children  up  to  her  mother's 
old  room,  now  their  playroom. 

Suddenly,  desperately,  she  needed 
Chris.  She  thought  of  the  handsome 
dark  face,  the  wise  smiling  eyes,  the  de- 
liberately hesitant  speech  that  still 
seemed  to  say  so  much  more  than  any- 
one else  ever  said.  Chris,  pulling  on  his 
pipe,  bringing  his  glance  to  hers,  twist- 
ing just  a  little  corner  of  his  fine  mouth, 
would  solve  all  this.  It  would  all  seem 
right  and  simple  when  Chris  and  she 
talked  it  over. 

The  telephone  rang  sharply  and  she 
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"You're  sure  the  Army  won't  mind  my  taking  a  picture  of  you,  son?" 

(ollteri  LAWRENCE    LARIAR 


How's  your  "Pep  Appeal"? 
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—by  Siegel 


Mrs.  A:  I  should  have  known  better  than  to  let  you  go  to  the  party  as  a  clown!  Clowns, 
my  love,  are  supposed  to  make  people  laugh. 

Mr.  A:   I  know,  I  know.  I  was  a  first-class  flop.  But,  gee,  I  just  don't  have  the  old  yen 
for  parties  any  more. 


Mrs.  A;  "Yen,"  my  eye.  All  you  lack,  my  unhappy  husband,  is  your  quota  of  pep  appeal. 
My  hunch  is  that  you're  not  eating  right— not  getting  all  your  vitamins.  And  right  now  is 
a  good  time  to  start  getting  them.  Let's  go  raid  the  pantry. 

I 


Mrs.  A:  Just  dip  your  spoon  into  this  bowl  of  kellogg's  pep!  It's  a  crunchy,  toasty 
cereal  made  from  choice  parts  of  sun-ripened  wheat.  And  in  it  are  extra-rich  sources 
of  the  two  vitamins  least  abundant  in  ordinary  meals— vitamins  Bi  and  D.  You  can't 
expect  to  have  pep  without  vitamins,  you  know! 

Mr.  A:  Ummmm!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  how  swell-tasting  it  is?  If  getting  the  rest  of 
my  vitamins  is  as  much  fun  as  this— say,  I  may  turn  out  to  be  the  life  of  the  party  yet. 
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ran  downstairs  with  her  heart  beating 
fast  with  apprehension. 

It  was  a  telegram.  She  asked  the  man 
to  repeat  it.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true  that  Chris  had  been  as  hungry  to 
see  her  as  she  had  been  to  see  him. 

"May  I  come  over  on  Sunday,"  it 
read.  "Must  settle  everything  now. 
Much  love."  Signed,  "Chris." 

'"LTUGH,"  Loveday  said,  only  half  lis- 
■*■  tening  to  him,  as  they  sat  basking 
in  the  Sunday  sunshine.  "I've  always 
been  equal  to  anything  that  I  had  to  face 
and  anything  I'  had  to  do,  in  the  past, 
and  now  I'm  not — I'm  out  at  sea  with  no 
land  in  sight — I'm  drifting  about  like  a 
crazy  woman!" 

"Chris,  eh?"  Hugh  asked,  with  a 
shrewd  look. 

"Chris,  of  course.  Chris  and  I  have 
loved  each  other  almost  since  the  first 
minute  we  met  in  Aunt  Laura's  house." 

"And  you  never  loved  Larry."  Hugh 
made  it  a  quiet  statement. 

"No;  you  mustn't  say  that,"  she  pro- 
tested quickly.  "I  did.  I  loved  him 
dearly  in  those  first  years  in  the  little 
house  on  Buckingham  Way.  I  used  to 
love  to  have  him  come  home  tired  and 
come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  glad  that 
dinner  was  cooking,  and  kiss  the  girls 
and  kiss  me.  He's —  But  Hugh,  you 
know  Larry!  He  was  like  an  Airedale 
puppy,  big  and  affectionate  and  not 
critical,  and  so  easily  hurt  when  things 
went  wrong!" 

"Did  you  tell  him  how  it  is  between 
you  and  Chris  before  he  left  for  Hono- 
lulu?" Hugh  asked.  Her  eyes  went  to 
his  in  quick  surprise. 

"Honolulu?  What  makes  you  think 
Larry's  going  there?" 

"What  he  said  to  me,  driving  to  the 
station.  He  wasn't  going  back  to  Nor- 
folk this  time  with  a  bomber.  He  was 
going  on.  That's  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  he  wanted  to  get  things  more  or  less 
straightened  out  here.  Yes;  he's  prob- 
ably there  now." 

"There  now!  But  he  only  left  last 
week!  But  flying,  of  course,"  Loveday 
said,  considering,  her  eyes  still  alarmed. 
"Yes;  he  knew  how  it  was  between 
Chris  and  me." 

"And  he  consented  to — what?  A  di- 
vorce?" 

Loveday  was  not  listening.  Her  eyes 
were  on  the  drive  and  the  road  that, 
visible  from  the  terrace,  wound  away 
down  the  hill  to  the  village. 

"That's  Chris'  car!"  she  said,  her  face 
alight.  "I  know  the  engine!  That's 
Chris!" 

/'""•HRIS  came  every  Sunday  and  Love- 
^-/  day  with  a  heart  that  trembled  and 
soared  lived  through  the  weeks  looking 
forward  to  that  day. 

Perhaps,  when  he  arrived,  he  would 
settle  himself  by  the  fire,  rustling  the 
pages  of  the  morning  paper  in  comfort- 
able domestic  fashion,  laughing  at  the 
children,  stopping  her  as  she  went  to  and 
fro  on  household  errands :  or  perhaps 
he  would  propose  that  they  all  take  a 
bracing  walk  in  the  soft  rain.  But,  un- 
less the  day  was  unusually  bright,  Love- 
day would  protest  against  an  outing. 

"Oh.  let's  stay  in  where  it's  warm  and 
comfortable!  There's  a  terrible  fog  com- 
ing over  the  hill.  This  is  my  holiday 
anyway,"  she  would  say  to  Chris.  "I 
never  waste  time  like  this  when  you're 
not  here." 

"As  if  you  ever  wasted  a  minute! 
Doing  everything  in  this  big  place  that 
old  slow-freight  Annie  Lum  doesn't  do!" 

Hugh  and  Warren  St.  George  had 
arranged  a  mortgage.  The  changes  up- 
stairs were  being  made.  The  carpen- 
ters' and  plasterers'  work  fascinated  the 
children,  and  on  Sundays  Chris  and 
Loveday  usually  inspected  tho  rooms; 
doors  had  been  cut  through,  windows 
closed  or  enlarged,  the  sewing  room 
showed  great  gashes  in  the  plaster  where 


pipes  had  been  placed,  the  furniture 
and  curtains  had  been  packed  away  in 
the  old  laboratory. 

"Agnes  Fayre  asked  me  what  the  rent 
was  to  be,  yesterday,  Chris,"  Loveday 
said  one  Sunday,  "and  when  I  said 
seventy-five — because  that's  what  Uncle 
Warren  suggested — she  said  seriously 
that  then  she  wanted  to  move  in  her- 
self. It  seems  the  place  they  have  is 
noisy,  radios  going  all  around,  and 
they've  no  storage  space,  whereas  here 
they  could  have  rooms  and  rooms  for  it. 
She  wants  to  get  out  all  her  China  stuff 
that  is  packed  away;  she  adores  this 
house,  and  of  course  it's  paradise  for 
the  children." 

"Don't  go  on  making  plans  as  if  I 
weren't  in  the  picture,"  Chris  said.  "In 
any  case,  how'd  you  like  having  her  here 
all  the  time?" 

"I  think  I'd  like  it.  Until  Captain 
Fayre  comes  back,  we  women  might  as 


ten  cents  for  the  movies  every  Saturday. 
She'd  jump  at  the  chance." 

"She'd  take  them  to  spite  you,  you 
mean?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  that.  She  was  al- 
ways kind  to  me.  But  she  would  re- 
sent my  leaving  Larry,  getting  a  divorce 
when  he  was  away  on  duty  and  couldn't 
contest  it." 

"TF  WE  get  into  this  war,  it  may  be 
■*■  years  before  Larry  comes  back," 
Chris  offered. 

"Yes;  and  he  may  never  come  back," 
Loveday  added  quietly. 

"I  want  to  say  something  to  you,"  he 
said  in  a  sudden  angry  tone,  "and  now 
is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  We've  said  a 
thousand  times  that  we  love  each  other, 
that  our  lives  together  would  be  one 
long  heaven.  But  we  don't  love  each 
other  the  same  way!  Perhaps  a  man 
and  a  woman  never  do;  I  don't  know. 
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' — Another  three  dozen  tennis  balls,  please" 
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well  stick  together.  Both  our  husbands 
are  away  on  duty." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  gain  by  wait- 
ing until  Larry  comes  back?  Isn't  the 
sensible  thing  to  get  our  affair  settled 
and  out  of  the  way?  I  have  to  go  back 
to  the  East  right  after  the  new  year — 
that's  six  weeks  from  now.  That  just 
gives  you  time  to  go  to  Reno,  get  your 
divorce  and  follow  me  to  New  York. 
I'm  horribly  in  earnest,  darling,  and  I 
realize — what  I'm  afraid  you  don't — 
that  the  sooner  we  get  all  this  finished 
the  sooner  everyone'll  stop  talking 
about  it  and  begin  to  take  it  for 
granted." 

T.TER  forehead  was  faintly  knitted — a 
■*■  ■*■  familiar  enough  expression  to  her 
now  when  he  pressed  her  to  act. 

"It's  the  children,  Chris." 

"How  could  he  possibly  do  anything 
about  taking  away  the  children  if,  as 
Hugh  says,  he's  flown  to  Honolulu?" 

"Not  this  minute,  no,  of  course  not. 
But  it  would  be  hanging  like  a  sword 
over  my  head,  always — every  time  the 
telephone  rang  I'd  think  it  was  some 
lawyer  telling  me  that  Lawrence  Inger- 
soll  had  put  the  case  into  his  hands." 

"He  couldn't  afford  it,  for  one  thing, 
Loveday.  Children  are  expensive,  and 
yours  will  get  more  and  more  so." 

"That  wouldn't  worry  Larry's  mother. 
To  her  children  only  mean  bread  and 
peanut  butter  and  public  schools  and 


But  you've  got  strings  on  your  love, 
other  things  to  think  of,  reservations. 
I  haven't!" 

Tears  had  sprung  to  Loveday's  eyes; 
her  expression  as  she  turned  to  look  at 
him  was  that  of  a  hurt  child.  But  she 
brushed  them  away  with  an  impatient 
hand,  and  held  her  mouth  steady  as  she 
answered  him: 

"I  have  children,  Chris.  You  haven't." 

"I  know  you  have,  dear,"  he  said  more 
gently,  "and  they  would  be  as  precious 
a  responsibility  to  me  as  my  own — and 
I  want  my  own  too! — could  possibly  be. 
But  this  is  the  difference.  When  I'm 
with  you  I'm  mad  with  restlessness  and 
impatience  to  have  you  come  to  some 
decision,  make  some  plan,  take  the  first 
step  that  will  bring  you  nearer.  And 
when  I'm  away  from  you  I'm  tortured 
to  see  you  again.  It's  no  use  to  tell  my- 
self that  you're  just  a  woman  like  any 
other,  and  that  I  can  some  day  forget 
you.  That's  not  true.  You're  in  my 
skin  and  my  brain  and  heart  and  spirit 
and  eyes,  every  minute  of  my  life  I'm 
seeing  you  and  hearing  you.  And  I  can't 
stand  it,  Loveday!  It's  got  to  be  one 
thing  or  another." 

A  moment  earlier  they  had  been 
laughing;  they  had  been  sauntering 
through  the  newly  constructed  apart- 
ment discussing  the  placement  of  lights 
and  the  size  of  the  refrigerator.  Now 
suddenly  the  crisis  was  upon  them,  and 
Loveday  knew  in  her  soul  that  she  had 


had  her  last  chance  to  postpone  this  m 
ment. 

"Chris,  can't  we  be  patient?  After  a 
you're  only  thirty-seven  and  I'm  t 
years  younger." 

"No:  I  can't  be  patient,"  he  sa 
grimly. 

"Will  you  consider — look,"  she  pleadc 
"let's  think  it  over  this  week,  and  decii 
finally  exactly  what  we'll  do." 

"No;  we'll  not  think  it  over  this  wee 
We've  thought  it  over.  We  love  ea< 
other.  The  divorce  is  only  the — on 
the  seal  on  that,  the  guinea's  stam 
Our  love  for  each  other  is  the  gol- 
Loveday,  and  it  has  a  right  to  liv 
Either  you  promise  me  to  write  Lar 
the  truth  tonight — either  you  promt 
me — " 

His  face  was  dark  with  passion;  tl 
bitter  sense  of  his  wrongs  was  shakii 
his  voice  and  bringing  his  breath  sho 
and  shallow.  Loveday  laid  her  har 
on  his  arm  but  he  shook  it  off,  and  si 
saw  his  nostrils  dilate,  and  the  gri 
line  of  his  jaw. 

"Tell  me  that  you'll  write  Larry  t 
night!"  he  said. 

"That's  an  awful  letter  to  write  a  m*j 
who  is  far  away,  risking  his  life  pe 
haps." 

"How  risking  his  life?"  Chris  d< 
manded  scornfully. 

"Well,  he's  in  the  Navy,  flyir 
planes,"  she  offered  simply. 

"Will  you  write  him  tonight?"  Chr 
asked  inflexibly. 

"I'll  think  about  it,  truly  I  will.  I 
let  you  know.  Chris." 

"You'll  let  me  know  now,  this  minutj 
or  you'll  not  see  me  again."  Perhaj 
he  had  not  meant  to  say  that  much,  bi 
it  was  said  now,  and  there  was  nothir 
in  Christopher's  expression  as  he  looke 
at  her  that  suggested  wavering. 

"You — you  don't  mean  that,"  si 
said,  a  little  pale. 


■"PHEY  had  been  walking  down  through  1 1 
■*■  the  house  as  they  talked,  now  the 
were  in  the  lower  hall,  and  Chris,  h 
with  anger  and  determination,  caugl 
up  his  coat  and  cap.  "I  do  mean  it,"  1 
said,  opening  the  door,  turning  to  loc 
at  her  over  his  shoulder,  "and  I  thir 
you  know  it!    Goodby,  Loveday." 

He  ran  down  the  steps  to  his  car  witl 
out  a  backward  glance.  She  saw  hi: 
fling  his  coat  onto  the  spare  seat,  si 
in  under  the  wheel;  she  saw  that  h 
strong  brown  hands  were  busy  for  a  mt 
ment  with  the  gears.  Chris,  tall  ar 
handsome,  with  the  smooth  black  ha 
and  the  lean,  keen  brown  face;  Chris 
the  slow,  deliberate,  fascinating  speec 
and  the  slow  smile — gone!  She  felt  hi 
throat  thicken,  and  her  eyes  filling  wi1 
tears.  He  couldn't  have  left  her  s< 
He'd  come  back!  He  never  went  at  th 
time!  It  was  not  yet  three  o'clock;  tl 
children  were  still  asleep! 

She  got  through  the  next  half-hoi 
like  a  woman  in  a  dream  telling  herse 
only  that  he  must  come  back.  What  fi 
supper,  if  he  did?  Annie  Lum  was  gon 
the  kitchen  was  orderly  and  quie 
Loveday  looked  into  the  icebo 
Chickens  had  been  cooked  yesterday,  t 
that  Chris  might  have  a  very  speci 
club  sandwich  for  his  lunch.  A  sma 
bowl  in  the  icebox  held  chicken  liver 
An  ideal  supper  for  a  hungry  man,  Lovi 
day  thought:  chicken  livers  with  baco 
a  salad  made  from  Friday's  celery  roc 
toasted  biscuits  from  last  night,  coffe 
She  would  hurry  the  children  throug 
their  supper — 

But  supper  time  brought  no  Chri 
and  Monday  brought  no  letter.  A  du 
heaviness  took  possession  of  her  hear 
sometimes  she  felt  as  if  it  were  a  phys 
cal  weight  dragging  within  her.  Oh,  1 
must  write,  he  must  come! 

Every  telephone  call  might  be  Chri 
from  every  one  she  turned  back  sicl 
ened  with  hope  deferred;  it  was  nevi 
Chris.    The  weather  turned  pure  Indu  ' 
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TO     GUARD    YOUR    WELL-BEING 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  country  to  keep  well.  Vitamins  are  an  important 
part  of  the  nation's  health  program.  Did  you  know  that  Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  sources  of  natural  B  Complex  Vitamins  for  manufacturers  of  pharma- 
ceutical and  food  products?  That  it  produces  yeast  vitamin  concentrates  for  civilian  and 
military  hospitals? 

Year  after  year,  we  have  striven  with  research  and  resources  to  better  the  methods 
and  facilities  for  brewing  Budweiser.  To  do  this,  a  laboratory  specializing  in  fermentol- 
ogy  and  nutrition  was  necessary.  Discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  plant 
have  led  to  the  development  of  products  contributing  to  human  necessity  and  progress. 
Some  of  these  products  would  appear  to  have  only  a  remote  relationship  to  brewing, 
yet,  they  are  the  result  of  scientific  research  into  many  allied  fields. 

Endless  research  in  making  the  world's  leading  beer 

has  led  to  other  products 


addition   to   supplying   the 

md  wmec^  forces  with  glider  assem- 

iceb  h  gun  turret  parts  and  jood- 

S,    Anheuser-Busch  produces 

ry  spe*  ierials   which  go   into   the 

A  sn  tufacture  of: 

y    Foods     •     Bakery    Products 
Sections  •  Yeasled  Peanut  Butler 
aged  Foods  •   Ice  Cream   •   Soda 
J    itain    Syrups     •     Hospital    Diets 
inin  Preparations  •  Food  Starches 
1    cs   •    Medicines    •    Animal  Feeds 
eries   •    Rubber    •    Paper    •    Soap 
•      Inks     •     Gums 
Adbesives  •  Flash- 
carpets  •  Twine 
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HO  ClU  'bine    Parts 
>l  Aw8  •  Textiles 


VITAMIN  I) — Formerly  America  depended  upon  Norway 
and  Japan  for  fish  oils  rich  in  Vitamin  I).  Today  we  produce 
from  yeast  enough  of  the  basic  male-rial  for  Vitamin  D  to 
supply  the  entire  American  market. 

VITAMINS  FOR  LIVESTOCK— Anheuser-Busch  is  the  big- 
gest supplier  of  yeast  vitamins  to  fortify  animal  feeds, 
thus  improving  the  quality  and  propagation  of  cattle  and 
poultry. 

CANDIES — Corn  syrup  is  an  essential  candy  ingredient. 
Our  Corn  Products  Division,  an  industry  in  itself,  produces 
annually  many  millions  of  pounds  of  highest  quality  corn 
syrup,  rich  in  food  and  energy  value. 

SVRCPS — {for  food — for  medicine} — In  addition  to  fine 
table  and  confectionery  syrups.  Anheuser-Busch  produces 
special  syrups  used  as  a  basis  for  medicines. 


STARCH — Thousands  of  food  industries  all  over  America 
choose  Anheuser-Busch  pure  food  corn  starch  for  their 
products — millions  of  pounds  each  year.  Vie  also  supply 
starch  to  the  textile,  paper  and  many  other  industries. 

FRESHER  FOODS— Retailers  of  frozen  foods  and  ice 
cream  the  country  over  have  equipment  manufactured 
until  recently  by  our  Refrigeration  Division.  Today,  how- 
ever, this  division  is  working  all  out  on  glider  wing  and 
fuselage  assemblies  for  our  armed  forces. 

BREAD — Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  America's  biggest  sup- 
pliers of  baker's  standard  and  enriched  yeasts  and  malt 
syrup  to  make  bread. 

DIESEL  ENGINES— AdolphusBuseh,  founder  of  Anheuser- 
Busch,  acquired  the  first  rights  to  manufacture  this  rev- 
olutionary engine  in  America  and  thus  starteil  our  great 
Diesel  industry  on  its  way. 
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"SHECKS/  A-H  TOLD  COUSIN  CLAD  TO  FETCH  ME 
BACK  A  COUPLE  0'  PLUGS . .  .AH  FIGGERED  TH£ 
PERN  FOOL  WOULD  KNOW  AH  MEANT  AUTO'LlTES/" 


AN  EASY  WAY  YO  HELP  YOU -CARE 
FOR  YOUR  CAR  FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY 


Today,  it's  patriotic  .  .  .  and 
smart... to  keep  your  car  giv- 
ing "like-new"  performance. 
To  help  car  owners  do  this 
easily,  economically,  Auto- 
Lite  Spark  Plug  dealers  offer 
"Plug-Chek"  Inspection 
Service.  "Plug-Chek"  makes 
it  easy  to  see  for  yourself 
if  spark  plugs  are  causing 
gas  waste,  loss  of  power- 
points  the  way  to  restoring 


gas  economy.  Actual  tests 
by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  show  "Plug- 
Chek"  Inspection  Service 
helped  increase  gas  mileage 
as  much  as  \2%.  Often,  sim- 
ply cleaning  and  regapping 
your  present  spark  plugs  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Ask  your 
service  man  for  "Plug-Chek" 
Inspection  Service.  Care  for 
your   car  for   your   country. 


THE     ELECTRIC     AUTO-LITE     COMPANY 

TOLEDO,   OHIO    •    Merchandising  Division    •    SARNIA,  ONTARIO 
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Color  and  condition  tell  if  spark  plugs  are  operating 
"too  hot,"  or  "too  cold,"  or  just  right.  Matching  your 
plugs  with  those  illustrated  on  the  "Plug-Chek"  is  the 
first  step  in  restoring  new  life  to  spark-weary  engines. 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING   DIVISIONS,  AUTO-LITE   IS  PRODUC- 
ING  FOR   AMERICA'S   ARMED    FORCES   ON   LAND,   SEA   AND  IN   THE  AIR 
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summer.  Even  though  nights  and  morn- 
ings were  arctic,  the  days  were  warm 
and  still.  The  children  roved  free  again. 

Agnes  Fayre,  finely  bred,  gentle,  in- 
telligent, came  up  with  her  children. 
Agnes'  heroism  in  her  temporary  widow- 
hood was  so  sincere,  she  so  missed  and 
loved  her  good  husband,  that  Loveday 
felt  sometimes  envy  and  sometimes 
shame  that  she  could  not  share  the  feel- 
ing. 

But  she  could  feel  nothing  but  sus- 
pense— suspense  that  exhausted  and 
unnerved  her.  She  could  not  sleep;  her 
appetite  failed  her  completely;  food  had 
neither  taste  nor  interest  now;  she 
looked  at  it  apathetically,  poured  her- 
self a  cup  of  tea,  toasted  bread,  forgot 
to  touch  either. 

Phrases  in  a  hundred  possible  letters 
went  through  her  mind;  she  did  not 
write  one.  She  could  not  promise  to 
write  Larry  the  news  that  would  anger 
and  embitter  him.  Until  she  could 
promise  that,  to  summon  Chris  would 
be  mere  coquetry,  would  justify  his 
accusation  that  she  was  playing  a  wom- 
an's game.  But  her  heart  ached  to  know 
that  his  car  was  coming  up  the  road 
again,  ached  for  the  right  to  sit  at  the 
little  dining  table  by  the  library  fire, 
and  hear  his  voice  with  its  haunting, 
dragging  pauses;  her  eyes  ached  to  look 
up  and  see  his  dark  ones  upon  her  and 
his  mouth  twisted  in  his  own  smile. 

■"THE  week  dragged  by  and  on  Sunday, 
■*•  lingering  always  near  the  front  of  the 
house  in  her  morning  occupations  so 
that  she  would  not  miss  him,  she  heard 
a  car  coming,  and  the  quiet  November 
morning  seemed  to  break  into  sparkles 
and  to  tremble  like  something  made  of 
impalpable  shining  mist.  Oh,  how 
much  she  had  to  say,  and  how  infinitely 
satisfying  and  wonderful  to  say  it!  This 
one  talk — this  one  hour  would  straighten 
everything!  There  would  never  be  an- 
other week  of  silence  between  them 
again! 

But  it  was  Hugh's  car,  and  it  was 
Hugh,  lugging  a  roped  black  box,  who 
came  panting  up  the  steps. 


"Look!"  he  shouted,  half  carrying 
half  dragging  the  box,  which  was  th 
size  of  two  ordinary  suitcases,  and  wa 
untidily  wrapped  in  many  thicknesse 
of  frayed  newspaper.  "Do  you  kno\ 
what  this  is?" 

The  children  gathered  eagerly  abou'l 
Christmas  was  some  weeks  off,  but  any; 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  mysterious  pack' 
age  was  already  interesting. 

"This,"  he  cried,  "is  the  Owen  Hug 
Gurney  Memorial  Hospital!" 

"Not  Grandfather's  money!"     For 
moment  she  could  forget  her  own  bitte; 
disappointment. 

"What  else?"  His  brown  thin  nerv; 
ous  surgeon's  hands  were  trembling;  th 
box  was  securely  roped  with  crosstie 
and  many  knots;  Loveday  brought 
rusty  pair  of  scissors  from  her  gardenin, 
box  on  the  side  porch  and  sawed  awa 
at  the  cords  vigorously. 

"Where'd  you  get  this?" 

"Delia  Dillon.  She  sent  it.  I  had 
letter  from  her  on  Thursday  and 
telephoned  her.  She  said  that  Grandfi 
ther — "  Hugh  breathed  hard  as  a  pai 
ticularly  stubborn  knot  gave  way.  "T 
Grandfather,"  he  began  again, 
taken  this  to  her  himself,  all  the  way 
to  Portland,  and  put  it  in  her  attic 
told  her  that  it  was  valuable  and  tru 
only  a  member  of  the  family  must  hav 
it.  I  suppose  she  half  forgot  it  all  thes 
years;  it  was  just  'some  old  junk  i 
Doctor  Gurney's'  to  her.  She  says  1 
said  it  was  'papers.'  Papers — ha 
ejaculated  Hugh  in  joyous  scorn,  as  1 
tore  the  last  of  the  binding  cords  fre 
and  pulled  open  the  brown  paper  wrap 
pings  that  were  underneath  the  thl 
layers  of  newspapers. 

"You  don't  think  it's  the  money* 
Loveday  asked,  awed.  "The  actui 
money?" 

"What  else?"  The  newspapers  an 
the  paper,  old  and  yellowed,  wei 
thrown  aside,  and  a  black  leather  bo 
reinforced  by  wooden  cleats,  came  1 
view.  Hugh  pried  away  the  cleats  ar 
the  loosely  hinged  top  was  pushed  0 
Both  he  and  Loveday  were  breathles 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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'Oh,  boy,  are  they  moving!" 
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SCOTT    BROWN 


Mars  and  the  Bright  Blue  Stallion 
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and  finish  your  spinach.  Seems  to  me, 
you  ask  a  lot  of  questions  for  a  twelve- 
year-old." 

Then  I  remembered  Bright  Blue.  I  re- 
membered him  standing  there  in  the 
new  stall  that  I  had  built  for  him  my- 
self. My  old  man  said  it  was  a  good 
job,  too.  Bright  Blue  didn't  like  it 
much,  though— it  kept  him  from  the 
Dther  horses.  It  kept  him  from  showing 
Dff  in  front  of  the  fillies.  He  was  hand- 
some enough  to  show  off  in  front  of  any- 

ody,  I  reckon.  We  called  him  Blue, 
jut  he  was  really  black.  He  was  so 
slack  that  when  the  sun  caught  him  just 
right,  he  turned  as  blue  as  a  good  gun 
jarrel.  I  sat  there  eating  spinach,  like 
ny  mother  said,  but  all  I  could  see  was 
31ue  shoving  his  nose  inside  my  arm. 
"You     ain't    thinking    about    selling 

lue?"  I  said. 
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Y  OLD  man  put  down  his  fork,  sat 
staring  at  me.   "Why  should  I  think 
ibout    Blue,    son?"    he    asked.      "Blue 
j.    ain't  my  stallion,  is  he?" 

"No.  sir,  you  gave  him  to  me  while  he 
vas  still  a  colt,"  I  said.  "I  remember 
vhat  you  told  me.  You  said,  'Take  the 
ittle  rascal  if  you  want  him,  boy.  He 
,r3  lin't  goin'  to  be  but  half  a  horse  any- 
iiow.'  That's  what  you  told  me,  Pa,  when 
31ue  was  lying  there  in  the  wet  grass  of 
,he  pasture  beside  the  old  mare." 

"I  was  wrong."  my  old  man  said. 

"I  ain't  sellin'  Blue,"  I  said.  "I  ain't 
ellin' — Army  or  no  Army." 

You  quit  sayin'  ain't,"  my  mother 
old  me.  "What  good  does  it  do  me  to 
end  you  to  school?" 

I  didn't  answer  her. 

"No  one  asked  you  to  sell,"  my  old 
nan  said.  "Seems  to  me,  I've  been  at 
his  table  all  night  and  I  ain't  heard  no 
>ne  bidding  for  that  Blue  of  yours." 

We  didn't  talk  about  it  any  longer  be- 
ause  my  mother  started  in  on  the  old 
nan  about  going  to  prayer  meetings 
very  Wednesday  night  and  he  couldn't 
hink  about  horses  until  she  got  through, 
ihe  was  still  talking  when  I  got  up  from 
he  table  and  slipped  out  of  doors. 

Outside  in  the  night,  I  flopped  down 
>eside  the  steps  in  the  spot  where  me 
nd  Harry  used  to  tell  each  other  stories. 

got  to  thinking  about  Harry  way  off 
here  in  Australia,  and  I  got  to  thinking 
bout  how  nice  he  must  look  behind 
hat  medal.  I  ain't  jealous  of  Harry, 
ie's  older  than  I  am  and  it's  only  right 
hat  he  gets  to  do  things  that  I  can't  do, 
ike  fighting  the  Japs  and  all.  No,  sir,  I 
in't  jealous  of  Harry.  I  ain't  jealous  of 
is  medal.  I  couldn't  think  much  about 
iarry  because  I  couldn't  forget  what 
!he  old  man  had  said  about  Bright  Blue 
eing  my  horse.  I  remembered  what  he 
ad  said  about  folks  besides  soldiers, 
ke  Harry,  winning  medals.  I  knew 
/hat  he  meant  by  that.  I  knew  all  the 
ime  he  was  talking.  "He  wants  me  to 
ell  that  Blue,"  I  said.  "By  golly,  he 
/ants  me  to  sell!" 

My  old  man  came  out  later  and  sat 
n  the  porch  smoking  his  pipe. 

"Reckon  you  got  plenty  of  horses  to 

,  Pa?"  I  said. 

"Not  more  than  two  or  three." 

"What  about  the  others?" 

"You  can't  run  a  farm  without  horses, 
on,"  my  old  man  said.  "You  know 
lat.  Seems  to  me,  you've  been  around 
ere  long  enough  to  know  that  back- 
'ard  and  forward." 

"I'll  let  you  use  Bright  Blue  for  plow- 
->g-" 

'With  those  thin  legs  of  his,  and  all 
iat  spirit?    Don't  be  foolish,  boy.    The 
lan  never  lived  who'll  get  Bright  Blue 
pull   a   plow,   not  without  breaking 
"■im." 


"That'd  ruin  him,"  I  said. 

"It  would.  It  would  ruin  him  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Robinson." 

Then  I  thought  about  Harry  over 
there  riding  around  in  an  airplane,  and 
I  said,  "How  come  they  need  horses  any 
at  all,  Pa?  Seems  to  me,  they  got  enough 
tanks  and  planes  to  do  things  with. 
Seems  to  me  they  don't  need  horses  any 
more.  You  don't  see  Harry  riding  no 
horse.   No,  sir!" 

"Just  the  same,  they  use  them,"  my 
old  man  said. 

They  my  old  man  got  up  and  went 
inside.  He  said  he  was  going  to  bed  and 
he  said  it  was  about  time  I  went  to  bed, 
too. 

I  said,  "All  right.  Pa,  but  I'm  going 
down  to  the  barn  for  a  minute." 

He  stood  in  the  door,  watching  me 
walk  away.  "You'll  «uin  that  horse, 
bothering  him  at  night,"  he  said.  "Why 
don't  you  let  him  alone?" 

Bright  Blue  heard  me  coming  and  he 
reached  into  my  pocket  with  the  edge 
of  his  lip,  looking  for  carrots.  "They 
want  you  in  the  Army,  boy,"  I  said. 
"They  want  to  take  you  away,  Bright 
Blue,  but  they  ain't  gonna  do  it.  Not 
unless  it's  over  my  dead  body." 

Funny  thing  was  that  my  old  man 
never  mentioned  it  to  me  again.  He 
never  said  anything  else  about  the  re- 
mount man  coming  to  see  us,  from  that 
night  on.  My  old  man  believed  in  mind- 
ing his  own  business,  like  he  said  that 
night  at  supper.  He  figgered  if  I  didn't 
want  to  sell  Blue,  I  didn't  want  to  sell, 
and  that  was  that.  I  saw  him  examining 
Blue  once,  running  his  hand  up  and 
down  inside  Blue's  legs. 

"There  ain't  nothing  wrong  with  that 
horse,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  with  one  of  those 
half  grins  of  his.  "No,  son,  there's  not 
a  thing  wrong." 

I  ain't  the  smartest  boy  in  the  world. 
I  don't  know  half  as  much  about  any- 
thing as  Harry.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  Blue  at 
home.  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  let  that 
horse  go,  but  I  didn't  know  just  what  to 
do  to  keep  him. 

■■PHEN  one  day  we  were  galloping  down 
■*■  near  the  river — Blue  and  I — and  I  saw 
this  thing  crawling  through  the  brush. 
Blue  let  out  a  gasp  and  tried  to  cake- 
walk  on  his  hind  legs.  It  was  a  sure- 
'nough  rattler,  the  first  I  had  seen  for 
spring,  and  it  was  moving  mighty  slow — 
as  if  it  had  just  pulled  out  of  its  winter 
sleep  and  didn't  know  exactly  where 
to  go. 

I  had  my  rifle  on  the  saddle,  next  to 
my  leg.  I  jumped  to  the  ground,  tied 
Blue  to  a  tree,  and  went  over  and  aimed 
real  close  at  that  ugly-shaped  head.  I 
shut  one  eye  and  pretended  that  I  was 
my  older  brother,  Harry,  scooting  around 
in  a  shark-faced  plane,  and  here  was  a 
Jap  squatting  in  the  sights. 

"You're  dead,  you  Jap,"  I  said,  and  I 
let  the  rattler  have  it  right  through  the 
head. 

Then  I  took  a  heavy  stone  and 
crushed  the  head  until  you  couldn't 
tell  whether  the  snake  had  been  shot  or 
chewed  to  pieces.  Then  I  dragged  the 
body  from  the  brush,  sprawled  it  across 
the  trail.  I  knew  the  old  man  would 
come  riding  past  sooner  or  later.  He 
always  took  a  canter  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  waited  until  I  heard  him  coming 
and  then  I  jumped  back  on  Blue,  tak- 
ing the  reins  from  the  tree. 

"What's  up?"  my  old  man  asked. 

"This  old  Blue  horse  just  saved  my 
life,"  I  told  him. 

"How's  that?"  My  old  man  looked 
scared  at  first  until  he  saw  I  wasn't  in- 
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From  this  package... 

the  world's 

most  delectable 


apricot  short  CAKE.  Gingerbread,  whipped  cream 
and  apricots — food  for  the  gods!  And  no  work. 
Add  water  to  Dromedary  Gingerbread  Mix,  bake 
in  layer  pans.  When  cool,  add  whipped  cream  and 
fruit.  Your  family  will  devour  every  crumb. 

Made    from    the    private    recipe    of    George    Washington's    mother. 


Dromedary 

GINGERBREAD  MIX 


Try  cup  cakes,  cookies,  and 
piping  hot  squares  topped  with 
whipped  cream!  They  come  out 
perfect  .  .  .  utterly  delicious  .  .  . 
with  this  guaranteed  mix. 
Wholesome  too  ...  a  valuable 
energy  food.  And  actually  costs 
less  than  home  recipes! 


HURRAH!  A  MIX  FOR  RICH  CHOCOLATEY  DEVIL'S  FOOD  TOO! 
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Makes  dark, 
velvety  cake. 
Or  crunchy, 
chocolatey 
cookies. 
Always  comes 
out  perfect! 
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LOOK  AROUND 

...  and  find  what  you  re  missing! 


It  may  take  a  bit  of  looking  around 
to  get  a  Schick  Electric  Shaver 
these  days.  That's  because  our  fac- 
tory is  all  out  on  war  production 
and  the  only  Schicks  now  in  stock 
were  built  before  we  went  to  work 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

And,  to  take  care  of  our  old  cus- 
tomers, we  also  built  up  a  backlog 
of  shearing  heads  and  renewal  parts 
for  the  nearly  4  million  Schicks 
already  in  service. 

So  it's  sure  worth  your  while  to 
hurry  out  and  get  your  Schick 
Shaver  now.  And  when  you  do  get 
it,  here's  what  you'll  find. 

You'll  find  that  the  ingenious  2-M 
Hollow-Ground  Head  of  this  mar- 
velous shave-machine  gently  arches 


the  skin  surface  to  make  your 
beard  stand  up.  Then,  along  comes 
the  Flying  Shuttle  Shearer— with 
its  14,000  cutting  actions  per  min- 
ute— and  sbcks  those  whiskers  off 
clean  and  close — right  down  to  the 
base — with  no  chance  of  nicks,  cuts, 
scrapes  or  burn! 

Pictured  above  is  the  Schick  Colo- 
nel— handsomely  styled  in  rich 
ivory  plastic,  and  powered  by  the 
speedy  "Whiskwik"  motor  that 
operates  on  both  AC  and  DC.  Its 
price  is  only  $15.*  Get  yours  today. 
If,  after  2  weeks'  trial,  you're  not 
satisfied  down  to  the  last  whisker, 
your  dealer  will  refund  every  penny! 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

*Slightly  higher  in  Canada 
Specifications  subject   to  change  without  notice 
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...notjorgetting  Schick  Owners/ 

No  mailer  how  long  ago  you  bought  your  Schick,  we  want  you  to  get  the  same  slick 
shaves  as  when  it  was  new.  And  you  can.  because  renewal  parts  and  expert  service 
are  being  kept  available.  And  if  you  want  to  bring  your  Schick  Shaver  right  up  to  date 
with  a  new  2-M  Hollow-Ground  Head — you  can  do  so  for  only  S3  at  the  nearest  office 
of  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  listed  here.  Free  of  charge,  your  shaver  will  also  be  cleaned, 
lubricated  and  adjusted  by  factory  experts. 
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938  Natl.  Sav.  B'k  Bide. 
ATLANTA 

61)3  Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 

1 1  1  N.  Charles  St. 
BOSTON 

630  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 
BROOKLYN 

1007   Fox  Bldg. 
BUFFALO 

553  Andrews  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

21  2  Palmer  House 
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CLEVELAND 

9  Union  Com.  Bide.  Arcade 
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DALLAS 

61  1  Southland  Lire  Bldg. 
DENVER 

501  Colorado  Bldg. 
DES    MOINES 

413  Fleming  Bldg. 
DETROIT 

908  Industrial  B'k  Bide. 
HARTFORD.    CONN. 

1  202  American  Ind't'l  Bldg 
HOUSTON 

521   Shell  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

703  Merchants  B'k  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

7  10  Fidelity  B'k  Bide. 
LOS    ANGELES 

443  South  Sprine  St. 
MIAMI 

1 29  Shoreland  Arcade 


MILWAUKEE 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrus  Bide. 
NEW    YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK,    N.    J. 

810  Raymond  Com.  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

206  Hiehtower  Bldg. 
OMAHA 

647  Omaha  Nail.  B'k  Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA 

912  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

90S  Investment  Bide. 
PORTLAND.    ME. 

2  1  0  Bank  of  Com.  Bide. 


PROVIDENCE 

506  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

705  Temple  Bldg. 
ST.     LOUIS 

23  Mezzanine,  Arcade  Bldi' 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

787  Monadnock  Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

701  Republic  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

521  Bond  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  OFFICES 
TORONTO 

78  Richmond  St,  West 
CALGARY 

112A  Seventh  Ave.  West 
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jured.  Then  he  saw  the  dead  snake 
and  pushed  his  horse  over  to  it.  "Big 
feller,  ain't  it?" 

"I  was  walking  through  the  brush,"  I 
said.  "I  was  going  down  to  look  at  the 
river,  Pa.  This  here  rattler  come  up  at 
me  before  I  had  time  to  think.  Yes,  sir. 
Blue  reared  up  and  let  that  snake  have 
it  with  both  feet.  Yes,  sir,  Blue  busted 
that  snake  twice,  once  with  each  foot, 
and  it  was  all  over." 

"That  was  clever  of  Blue,"  my  old 
man  said. 

"Blue  ain't  like  other  horses,"  I  said. 
"He's  a  horse  by  himself." 

We  rode  along,  not  talking  much. 
Then  I  said,  "I  was  thinking  about  let- 
ting the  remount  man  have  Blue,  Pa. 
But  a  man  can't  get  rid  of  the  horse  that 
saved  his  life,  can  he?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "Hit 
that  snake  with  both  feet,  did  he?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  funny,"  the  old  man  said. 
"That's  mighty  odd,  son.  I  could  swear 
I  smelled  gunpowder  down  there  in  that 
bottomland.  I  thought  I  smelled  it, 
plain  as  day." 

He  never  said  anything  else  about  me 
selling  that  horse,  though.  My  mother 
forgot  all  about  it;  she  couldn't  think  for 
long  about  anything  but  Harry.  I  guess 
she  worried  more  than  we  knew  about 
Harry.  I  guess  she  worried  when  the 
rest  of  us  were  busy,  or  sleeping.  I 
guess  she  laid  there  at  night,  wondering 
if  everything  was  all  right.  "It's  a  good 
thing  you  ain't  old  enough  to  go,  boy," 
she  said.  "I  couldn't  stand  it  with  you 
both  gone.  I  couldn't  stand  it  if  I  knew 
you  had  the  war  to  bother  with,  too.  I'm 
glad  it  hasn't  touched  you,  Roy." 

1WTY  OLD  man  looked  across  the  table 
■*■  ■*■  at  me  and  I  could  tell  he  was  think- 
ing about  the  stallion.  "You  don't  have 
to  go  to  war,  Ma,  to  have  it  touch  you," 
he  said. 

The  remount  man  came  earlier  than 
the  old  man  expected.  Before  he  was 
near  enough  for  me  to  see  him  clearly, 
I  knew  who  it  was  by  the  way  he  climbed 
from  the  car.  His  legs  fanned  out,  and 
he  walked  like  a  man  who  hated  to 
walk.  I  was  standing  down  inside  the 
barn  and  I  went  up  to  meet  him.  He  said 
to  me,  "Where's  your  daddy,  son?" 

The  old  man  came  hurrying  in  from 
the  upper  pasture  and  he  and  the  re- 
mount man  slapped  each  other  on  the 
shoulder.  "Glad  to  see  you  back,  Col- 
onel," the  old  man  said. 

"What  kind  of  horses  you  holding, 
Charlie?"  asked  the  colonel. 

Another  man  had  come  up  behind 
him.  This  man  had  a  notebook  in  his 
hip  pocket.   He  didn't  slap  my  old  man 


on  the  shoulder,  he  just  said,   "Hello 
Mr.  Weatherford." 

"I  ain't  got  much  this  time,"  my  ok 
man  said. 

They  looked  at  the  horses  about  thret 
hours,  I  guess.  They  bought  two  blacks 
both  geldings.  They  never  got  a  chanct 
to  see  Bright  Blue.  I  kept  him  tight  in 
side  his  stall.  No  one  went  into  the  ban 
but  my  old  man,  or  me.  The  two  of 
ficers  stayed  outside. 

"Is  that  all  you  own,  Charlie?"  thi 
colonel  asked. 

"That's  my  lot,"  the  old  man  said.  Hi 
didn't  mention  Bright  Blue.  He  didn' 
look  at  me  when  he  said  it.  My  old  mai 
wasn't  going  to  butt  into  my  business? 

The  colonel  blinked.  "There  was  i 
blue  horse  here  two  years  ago,"  he  said 
"I  remember  him  very  well.  He  was  toi 
young  for  the  Army  then.  Did  you  sel 
him,  Charlie?" 

"No,  I  didn't  sell  him,"  my  old  m 
said. 

"What  happened?" 

"I  gave  him  away,"  the  old  man  said 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  belong  t' 
me  when  you  saw  him  out  in  pastur 
before.  He  belongs  to  my  boy.  Ever 
inch  of  him  is  Roy's." 

The  colonel  looked  at  me,  his  gra; 
eyes  ran  up  and  down  me.  "Where  i 
he  now?" 

"He's  in  his  stall,"  I  said. 

"Will  you  sell?" 

"Why,  you  wouldn't  want  that  horse 
Colonel,"  I  said.  "He  ain't  half  the  hors 
he  was  two  years  ago.  Don't  reckon  he'i 
stand  more  than  fourteen  hands." 

"Undersize,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Will  you  trot  him  out?   Let's  take 
look,  son,  if  you  don't  mind.    Seems  t 
me,  he  was  a  mighty  fine  horse." 

"He  ain't  much,"  I  said.  "He  ain 
what  you  want,  but  I'll  bring  hir 
out." 

Blue  butted  me  with  his  head  when 
entered  the  stall.  He  was  feeling  ga} 
He  was  glad  that  I  was  going  to  take  hir 
out.  "Listen,  don't  you  be  too  muc 
horse,"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to  sell  yo 
to  no  Army.  You  keep  quiet,  Blui 
Don't  you  go  showing  off." 

"He's  not  so  little,"  the  colonel  sau 
and  he  measured  Blue.  "He's  more  tha 
fourteen  hands,  son.  Why,  that  hors 
is  fifteen  and  a  half,  if  he's  an  inch." 

"His  wind  ain't  so  good,"  I  sai< 
"You'd  be  surprised  about  his  wind." 

"Trot  him  around  the  pasture,"  sai 
the  colonel.  "Warm  him  up  and  the 
let  him  out  a  little." 

I  ran  that  Blue  hard,  I  didn't  giv 
him  a  chance  to  get  into  the  feel  of  th 
thing.  I  wanted  him  to  be  gasping  whe 
I  brought  him  back.    Once  or  twice 
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booted  him  in  the  belly.  "Pant,  you 
fool  horse,"  I  told  him.  "Come  on  now, 
Blue,  pant  hard." 

The  colonel  put  his  ear  down  to  Blue's 
nose  and  listened.  He  called  the  cap- 
tain over — the  man  with  the  notebook 
— and  they  listened  together.  "Sounds 
all  right  to  me."  the  colonel  said.  He 
examined  Blue's  hoofs. 

"He's  got  a  temper,"  I  said.  "You 
ought  to  know  about  his  temper  before 
you  buy.  Sometimes  he's  a  mighty  mean 
horse.  Colonel.   He  might  kick  a  man." 

The  colonel  grinned  at  the  old  man. 
"If    a    twelve-year-old    can    push    him 
:around.  son,  I  guess  the  Army  can." 
'    "I  know  him,"  I  said.    "I  know  him 
better  than  most  people  do." 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  whistle 
in  the  front  yard,  and  it  looked  like  the 
mailman,  or  somebody. 

My  old  man  looked  at  me ;  he  saw  how 
iJlhard  I  was  taking  it.    "You  go  see  who 
it  is,  Roy,"  he  said. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  col- 
«  ionel.    I  was  about  to  cry. 

"That's    the    best    horse    I've    seen 

pastjjaround  these  parts,"  I  heard  the  colonel 

Eve  say   when    I    was    walking    toward    the 

house.     "Yep,    Charlie,    that's    a    right 

a  Igood  horse." 
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Y    MOTHER    was    talking    to    the 
mailman,  or  whatever  he  was,  when 
I  came  in.     Her  face  was  white.     She 

thai  didn't  hear  me  coming.     She  was  look- 

lehoj  ing  at  a  yellow  piece  of  paper. 

:onhe      "What's  up,  Ma?"  I  said.    "Tell  me! 

is."     What's  the  matter?" 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  didn't  see 
me.  as  if  she  didn't  know  who  I  was. 

stake  ("He's  missing,"  she  said.    "This  thing 

«ras  bays  Harry  is  missing." 

!,"  I    took    the    yellow    paper    from    her 

-It  aii  hand;  it  was  a  telegram.   That's  what  it 

.ng  hi  |said  all  right.  It  said  Harry  was  missing. 
I  closed  the  door  on  the  mailman,  or 

J  when  Whatever  he  was.   I  closed  the  door  and 

ing  gi  pie    stood    staring    through    the    glass. 

:akehi  ("Don't  you  worry,  Ma,"  I  said.    "You 

io  mm  still  got  me." 

sell  y(  I    My  mother  sat  down  then.  She  didn't 

t  Bin  cry,  or  anything.  She  just  sat  there  star- 
ing. 
I  held  the  piece  of  yellow  paper  tight 

loreth  in  my  hand.    I  went  out  into  the  back 

at  hot  yard.   I  went  down  to  tell  the  old  man. 

net)."        "We  won't  take  this  horse,  son,"  the 
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colonel  said.  "If  you  want  him,  you  keep 
him." 

"You  take  him,"  I  said,  looking  at 
Bright  Blue  but  thinking  about  Harry. 
I  rubbed  Blue's  nose  and  he  blinked  his 
eyes  at  me.  "I  guess  you  better  join 
the  Army,  Blue,"  I  said. 

Then  I  told  my  old  man  about  Harry. 
I  told  him  quick,  while  the  colonel  and 
the  other  man  listened.  My  old  man 
turned  to  stone  right  then  and  there. 
Nobody  could  say  anything  to  him. 
There  wasn't  anything  to  say.  He  looked 
as  if  he  would  never  talk  again. 

The  colonel  left  us  then.  "I'll  mail 
you  a  check,"  he  told  me.  He  forgot  to 
ask  about  the  price.  I  forgot  about  it. 
too.  I  couldn't  think  about  anything 
much  but  Harry.  The  colonel  left  and 
he  took  the  other  man  with  him. 

My  mother  cried  the  next  day.  The 
old  man  said  to  leave  her  alone  because 
it  was  better  if  she  cried.  My  old  man 
said  it  did  folks  good  to  loosen  up.  He 
didn't  cry.  though,  not  so  you  could  see 
him.  Sometimes  his  eyes  looked  red, 
but  he  never  cried  out  loud. 

I  never  cried  either,  not  really.  Once 
or  twice,  I  let  go  a  little,  but  not  much. 
I  couldn't  see  old  Harry  any  other  way 
but  up  there  riding  his  plane,  like  he 
told  us  about  in  his  letters.  No  matter 
what  the  yellow  paper  said,  that's  the 
way  I  saw  him— shooting  Japs,  flying 
hard,  and  winning  medals  right  and  left. 

"Well,  anyway,  you're  out  of  it,  Roy," 
my  mother  said.  "It's  good  to  know  it 
won't  touch  you." 

We  heard  the  big  trailer  truck  moving 
then.   The  one  with  the  horses. 

My  mother  asked,  "What  is  that?" 

My  old  man  put  a  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der.   "Nothing,  Mother,"  he  said. 

Once  I  thought  I  heard  Bright  Blue 
calling,  low  and  clear — the  way  he  used 
to  call  when  he  saw  me  going  off  to 
school.  I  didn't  listen,  though.  I  didn't 
try  to  listen. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  hope  they'll  send 
him  to  Australia." 

My  old  man  pinched  me  hard.  We 
walked  into  another  room.  "Damn!"  I 
said.  "Oh,  damn!"  But  I  said  it  low  so 
my  mother  would  not  hear.  She  doesn't 
like  for  me  to  swear.  My  old  man  heard 
me,  though,  but  he  didn't  care.  My  old 
man  always  understands. 
The  End 
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Wing  Talk 

Continued  from  page  8 


White  Ant.  These  various  termites 
auild  structures,  some  low  mounds, 
some  twenty-foot  columns,  until  the 
plains  around  Darwin,  seen  in  the  moon- 
light, give  you  the  impression  of  ruined 
-astles  and  villages  in  miniature.  The 
;o-called  "magnetic"  nests  are  the  most 
amous — tall,  slabwise,  sharply  templed 
miliars,  the  ends  of  which  always  point 
)\  exactly  north  and  south.  Woody  sub- 
tance  inside,  they  are  covered  with  fine 
:lay  that  hardens  into  fortresses  that 
*epel  all  the  termites'  enemies.  The 
'/anks  found  a  use  for  these.  They  ax 
iff  the  tops,  chisel  out  a  hollow  in  the 
)ases — and  have  fine  barbecue  or  picnic 
stoves ! 

"THE  chief  unrationed  recreation  of  the 
•*■  Yank  airmen  here  is  hunting — Nips 
n  the  air,  kangaroos,  snakes,  dingoes  or 
wild  dogs,  emus,  ducks,  buffalo,  croco- 
diles on  the  ground.  The  kangaroo  re- 
inains  of  greatest  interest.  The  boys 
:atch  young  ones  and  try  to  tame  them ; 
jach  plans  to  take  a  'roo  home  with  him. 

(Jut  they  find  the  'roos  dumb  and  unre- 
ponsive;  "just  misshapen  rabbits."  One 
quad  tent  has  a  mascot — an  old  'roo 
■hat,  on  his  own,  attached  himself.  He 
vill  eat  food  that's  set  on  the  ground. 


He  comes  in  at  night  and  sleeps  under 
one  of  the  cots.  But  if  you  try  to  pet 
him  he  runs  out.  At  reveille  he  moves 
out  about  thirty  feet  from  the  tent;  sits 
there  all  day,  watching,  sidestepping 
anyone  who  goes  near  him.  In  four 
months  of  this,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
touching  him. 

■yHE  Yanks  try  to  build  up  auxiliary 
■*■  air-raid  warning  services  with  their 
wild-pet  friends.  Goannas,  a  type  of 
monitor  lizard,  are  plentiful  in  all  the 
camps — roam  about  all  day  on  their 
business  of  catching  insects,  not  allow- 
ing the  advent  of  thousands  of  men  to 
disturb  their  lives.  They  are  not  dan- 
gerous— except  that  if  you  stand  motion- 
less, one  may  think  you  are  a  tree  and 
run  up  you,  with  unfortunate  results  to 
your  clothes  and  skin  from  his  knife- 
like claws.  The  goannas  have  a  habit 
of  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  very  still, 
following  the  sound  merely  by  turning 
their  heads,  whenever  planes  go  over. 

The  parrots,  which  also  abound,  are 
taught  to  squawk:  "Air  raid,  air  raid, 
shake  your  fannies,  boys!" 

Trouble  is,  they  have  no  sense  of  good 
or  bad.  Can't  seem  to  learn  to  tell  our 
planes  from  the  Nips'.  W.  B.  C. 
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will  get  a  B AMC out  of  this 


Ihis  1942  model  shell  casing  pictured 
here  differs  from  shell  casings  of  the 
past  in  one  important  aspect: 

There  is  no  copper  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. //  is  made  of  steel. 

Over  long  months  Buick,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  special  U.S.  Army  ord- 
nance-industry committee,  has  worked 
on  one  of  the  special  and  ticklish  proc- 
esses of  its  production — and  now  that 
the  job  is  rolling,  all  that's  been  learned 
of  special  processes  and  techniques  is 
available  for  all  shell-casing-makers  to 
use  if  they  desire. 

It's  a  notably  good  shell  casing.  Tests 


in  quantities  already  have  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded,  and  these  steel 
cases  are  being  turned  out  on  an  accel- 
erating production  basis. 

With  copper  as  desperately  scarce  as 
it  is,  and  the  millions  of  these  shell 
casings  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
hungry  guns,  you  can  imagine  what  a 
first-rank  contribution  this  is  to  our 
nation's  war  effort. 

Buick  is  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
its  development,  proud  to  have  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Army,  glad  to 
have  demonstrated  that  in  the  pinch 
American  ingenuity  is  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  same  old  stand. 


*  You  <ivill  also  be  glad  to  know  nve  are  keep- 
ing months  ahead  of  schedule  on  our  output 
of  Pratt  &  Hliitney  aircraft  engines  and 
many  other  important  avar  products  such  as 
tank  parts,  artillery  parts,  etc. 
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He  swayed  from  the  blow — and  sud- 
denly struck  back,  knocking  Stuart  to 
the  ground.  Tap's  gun  raised,  center- 
ing on  Pairvent  and  Tap  took  a  steady 
aim.  He  would  have  fired  if  Stuart  had 
not  yelled  at  him: 

"Cut  it  out!  That's  the  way  he  wants 
it."  He  got  up  and  looked  at  the  trees 
around  him.  He  pointed  at  them : 
"Those  will  do.  Sling  the  ropes  over." 
He  motioned  his  crew  to  be  at  it;  he 
passed  by  Tap  and  murmured  a  word 
and  went  on.  Tap  turned,  following  him, 
with  Trumbo  watching  that  little  by- 
play closely.  These  two  were  out  near 
the  trail  and  Stuart  said  some  quiet 
thing  in  Tap's  ear.  Tap  nodded,  swing- 
ing back;  he  held  his  eyes  steadily  be- 
fore him,  looking  straight  into  the  trees, 
but  by  that  deliberate  training  of  his 
glance  he  gave  himself  away.  Trumbo 
stirred  on  the  saddle  and  pushed  his 
hands  against  the  horn.  Star  Cross  had 
three  ropes  hanging  down  and  Tap  rode 
from  rope  to  rope,  forming  the  knot  and 
the  noose  in  each,  adjusting  the  length 
of  them  as  casually  as  though  he  were 
repairing  a  fence.  Stuart  said,  "Bring 
up  the  horses." 

■"PAP  went  back  for  the  horses  and  led 
■*•  them  up.  He  cut  an  extra  piece  of 
rope,  four  feet  long.andunbraideditand 
used  the  single  strands  to  catch  and  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Horsehead  men.  Pair- 
vent  lunged  away  from  him  whereupon 
Stuart  lifted  his  gun.   "Be  still,  George." 

Drum  and  Baldy  had  given  up,  the 
closeness  of  death  laying  its  frost  on 
their  nerves.  Trumbo,  still  detached 
and  sharp-eyed,  observed  this  and  won- 
dered if  death's  forerunning  chill  al- 
ways had  the  power  to  freeze  the  pain 
of  the  final  passage.  He  hoped  it  was 
so,  for  he  was  a  man  cursed  with  an 
imagination,  and  his  imagination  had 
often  visualized  his  own  end.  He  hoped 
for  a  dullness  just  before  the  stroke 
came,  but  he  was  not  sure.  It  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  man.  Drum  and  Baldy 
were  only  half  alive,  while  Pairvent,  by 
contrast,  stood  straight  and  hated  every 
soul  around  him  with  that  bitterness 
which  had  been  a  constant  thing  in  him. 

Tap  called  the  Star  Cross  men  for- 
ward. They  boosted  Pairvent  and  Drum 
and  Baldy  to  the  horses.  Tap  mounted 
and  rode  forward  with  them,  a  black  and 
wicked  little  man  acting  as  death's 
chaperon  and  liking  the  job.  He 
dropped  the  nooses  over  each  man,  he 
cinched  the  nooses  and  coolly  tested  the 
ropes.  He  rode  back.  He  said,  "Stand 
away."  He  was  still  Star  Cross  fore- 
man, obedient  to  his  owner,  and  waited 
now  for  Stuart's  command. 

Hoby  Spade  was  sick.  He  wheeled 
his  horse  and  trotted  fifty  yards  into  the 
trees,  whereupon  Tap  looked  at  him 
with  a  zealot's  intolerance.  His  glance 
came  slowly  back,  touched  Trumbo  and 
paused,  and  Trumbo  saw  once  more 
that  distant  and  eager  hatred  grow 
bright.   Stuart  looked  up  at  Pairvent. 

"This  is  the  end  of  a  crooked  outfit. 
If  you're  thinkin'  the  Basin  will  con- 
demn me  for  this,  you're  wrong.  The 
Basin  would  do  it  sooner  or  later."  His 
anger  whipped  him  and  his  basic  bru- 
tality fed  upon  this  scene.  "I  hope,"  he 
ground  out,  "the  rope  slips.  I  hope  you 
strangle  a  little  at  a  time." 

"You  can  quit  talkin',"  said  Pairvent. 

The  lines  of  Stuart's  face  deepened 
and  all  the  evil  of  his  soul  filled  them; 
he  thought  of  one  last  malign  thing 
and  almost  smiled  as  he  thought  of  it. 
"Tap,"  he  said,  "George  goes  last.  Let 
him  see  the  other  boys  swing." 

Tap  moved  behind  Drum.  He  paused 
a   moment,  lifting   his   quirt,   methodi- 


cally setting  himself;  then  he  put  his 
horse  to  a  run,  struck  Drum's  horse  a 
hard  blow  with  the  quirt  as  he  swept 
by.  Drum's  horse  rushed  on,  dragging 
Drum  from  the  saddle.  His  feet  whipped 
and  churned  in  the  air,  and  broken  sighs 
came  out  of  him ;  his  legs  moved  slower 
and  slower,  and  ceased  to  move.  Stuart 
called,  "You  like  that,  George?" 

Pairvent  said  nothing.  Tap  swung 
behind  Baldy,  raised  his  quirt  and  ran 
forward  again.  Baldy  let  a  last,  violent 
yell  out  of  him  as  he  was  swept  from 
the  horse  and  he  struggled  with  his 
hands,  trying  to  free  them.  His  eyes 
grew   large   and   his   terribly  congested 


Tap  used  his  legs  and  his  left  arm  to 
bring  his  horse  about;  and,  as  he  turned, 
his  right  hand  dropped  for  his  gun.  He 
came  thus  face  to  face  with  Trumbo  and 
he  had  half  drawn  on  Trumbo.  That 
was  as  far  as  he  moved.  Trumbo,  thirty 
feet  across  the  small  clearing,  had  his 
revolver  centered  on  Tap.  He  had 
known  for  ten  minutes  that  this  would 
come. 

"Too  late,  Tap,"  he  said. 

Tap's  face  was  alive  with  his  desire. 
He  held  the  gun  half-risen,  pointed  at 
the  earth;  he  held  it  still  and  waited  and 
watched.  Hoby  Spade  suddenly  ran  his 
horse      forward      and      stopped      near 
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stare  hit  Drew  Trumbo.  Trumbo 
clenched  his  teeth  together,  feeling 
Baldy's  agony.  Tap  went  behind  Pair- 
vent. 

"You  like  that,  George?"  repeated 
Stuart. 

Spade  called  out  from  the  rear:  "Stu- 
art, a  white  man's  a  white  man!  Don't 
drag  it  out!" 

•TAP  struck  Pairvent's  horse.  But 
■*■  Pairvent,  until  now  wholly  still,  sud- 
denly made  a  leap  upward  from  his 
stirrups,  kicked  himself  violently  free 
and  fell  with  a  force  that  broke  his  neck 
at  once.  The  rope  jerked  him  upward 
and  gave  a  dull  twang  and  whirled  him 
a  little;  but  he  had  died  without  delay. 
Stuart  stared  at  Pairvent's  full-length 
figure  as  it  slowly  swung  and  he  spoke 
a  lifeless  phrase :  "He  beat  me  out." 

Tap  rode  slowly  into  the  center  of 
the  clearing.  He  had  his  back  to  Trumbo, 
he  was  looking  at  Stuart.  Stuart  said, 
"That's  three  of  them.  Now  we  have 
got  to  find  Alvy.  After  that  I  want  Ben 
Solvay.  As  for  that  Wilder  woman,  I 
will  make  sure  she  has  left  the  coun- 
try." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Tap,  still  watch- 
ing Stuart. 

"No,"  said  Stuart,  "not  all.  Go  ahead, 
Tap." 


Trumbo.  Spade  was  an  outraged  man, 
a  common  man  made  brave  by  despera- 
tion. 

"You  damned  Piute!  Ain't  nothin' 
enough  for  you?" 

"Hoby,"  said  Stuart,  reclaiming  his 
old,  arrogant  manner,  "stay  out  of  this 
or  you  will  go  the  same  way.  I've  had 
to  drag  you  through  this  by  the  heels. 
As  for  Drew,  I  told  him  to  look  out  for 
himself.  The  two  of  you  have  made 
your  own  plans.  I  have  made  mine. 
Stay  out  of  this  and  go  home.  You  will 
never  get  an  inch  of  Horsehead,  either 
of  you." 

Spade  called  to  his  two  riders.  "Come 
here,"  he  said,  and  waited  until  they 
had  joined  him.  Now  he  added,  "I  see 
how  it  will  be.  You  won't  feel  safe  un- 
til you've  got  us  out  of  the  road.  Trumbo 
and  me  will  be  dodgin'  through  timber 
the  rest  of  our  days.  Might  be  well  if 
we  finish  this  business  right  here  and 
now." 

Stuart  said  sharply,  "Don't  be  a  fool, 
Hoby." 

"Drew,"  said  Spade,  "you  take  Tap. 
I'll  handle  Stuart." 

"Let  them  start  it,"  said  Trumbo.  He 
looked  at  Stuart  briefly,  "Start  it,  Dan." 
and  looked  back  at  Tap. 

Stuart's  red  color  had  returned.  He 
watched    Spade    steadily,    reading    the 


man  and  guessing  how  close  he  was  to 
a  killing.  He  had  no  great  opinion  of 
Spade,  but  his  opinion  did  not  suf- 
ficiently reassure  him  now.  Therefore 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned  about 
and  went  to  his  horse,  well  knowing 
Spade  would  not  fire  at  his  back.  He 
climbed  to  his  horse.  He  said,  "All 
right,"  and  led  the  way  from  the  grove, 
Star  Cross  following.  Tap  was  last.  Tap 
reluctantly  holstered  his  gun,  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  his  desire.  In  a  moment 
Star  Cross  vanished  down  the  trail. 

Spade  ran  a  nervous  hand  over  his 
face.    "That's  not  the  end  of  it." 

"A  thing  like  this  never  does  end," 
said  Trumbo. 

"Then,"  said  Spade,  "I  think  we  had 
better  finish  the  thing.  Stuart  will 
hound  us  until  we're  dead.  We  had  bet- 
ter get  him  first."  He  looked  at  Trumbo, 
hating  Trumbo  and  despising  himself. 
"You  got  me  into  this  deal,  Drew." 

"Play  your  part,  Hoby.  You  wanted 
some  of  Horsehead." 

"That's  true,"  murmured  Spade.  "I 
wanted  it.  Then  when  I  saw  what  it 
meant,  I  didn't  want  it.  Now  it  is  en- 
tirely too  late  to  mend  anything."  He 
caught  the  fleeting  end  of  that  thought 
with  all  its  implications,  and  burst  out: 
"A  man  can't  ever  quit  in  the  middle." 

"I  said  there  never  was  an  end,  didn't 
I?"  replied  Trumbo. 

"We've  got  to  go  after  Stuart.  That's 
the  end  of  it." 

■TRUMBO  shook  his  head.  He  sat  on 
■*■  the  saddle,  a  ruddy  and  handsome 
man  darkened  by  his  thoughts;  a  man 
condemned  to  know  goodness  and  right 
without  the  strength  to  follow  his 
knowledge.  It  was  his  tantalizing  in- 
sight which  controlled  him  now.  "Stuart 
thinks  he  can  wipe  it  all  from  his  mind 
by  destroying  the  men  who  know  of  it. 
You  think  you  can  set  everything 
proper  by  destroying  Stuart.  None  of 
that  will  help.  This  thing  is  like  the  seed 
pod  of  a  thistle — a  thousand  seeds  bein' 
scattered  around.  They'll  root  and  grow 
everywhere — mostly  in  you  and  me  and 
Stuart."  He  drew  a  heavy  breath. 
"Dona  Gertrude  will  outlive  all  of  us." 

"What?"  asked  Spade. 

Trumbo  shook  his  head  and  moved 
to  the  trail.  Star  Cross  had  gone  down- 
hill in  the  direction  of  Horsehead  range, 
the  dust  of  their  passage  still  hanging 
in  the  bright  air.  He  could  not  go  that 
way,  well  knowing  that  from  now  on  he 
would  be  under  constant  observation  by 
Stuart;  they  had  set  out  upon  a  course 
of  destruction  and  had  been  partly  suc- 
cessful. Yet  he  knew  Stuart  could  never 
feel  at  ease  until  the  last  outsider  par- 
ticipating in  Dona  Gertrude's  death  had 
been  disposed  of.  Stuart  would  track 
him  without  conscience;  neither  he  nor 
Spade  could  expect  any  relief  from  that. 

Dona  Gertrude  would  follow  Stuart 
still.  The  time  would  come  when  Stu- 
art, obsessed  by  it,  would  look  upon  his 
own  crew  as  accusers;  he  would  see  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  men  the  memory  of 
the  act  and  then  he  would  turn  crazy, 
and  try  to  destroy  them.  "No  end," 
Trumbo  thought.  "No  end  at  all."  He 
turned  south,  moving  toward  Gateway 
As  he  did  so  he  felt  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  two  alien  sensations :  the  feeling 
of  being  hunted  and  the  feeling  of  being 
alone. 

"DEN  SOLVAY,  camped  off  the  trat 
■*-'  near  the  summit,  had  been  warnec 
by  the  two  shots,  sounding  in  the  nortr 
and  not  far  away;  and  presently 
crouched  in  the  timber,  he  seemed  to  b< 
the  center  of  a  good  deal  of  crisscross 
riding.    When  that  died  out  he  got  to  hi; 
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horse  and  ducked  forward  from  tree  to 
tree  and  so  eventually  spotted  a  group  of 
men  standing  in  a  glade  below  him.  Thus 
he  was  a  witness  to  the  hanging  and 
was  helpless  to  prevent  it.  Long  later, 
after  everybody  had  gone,  he  ventured 
forward  and  cut  down  the  Horsehead 
men,  immediately  leaving  the  area. 
Back  in  deep  shelter  he  considered  his 
own  situation  and  found  it  bad.  Stuart 
and  Trumbo  had  wiped  out  most  of 
Horsehead  and  no  doubt  would  next  be 
after  Coleman.  But  since  he,  too,  had 
thrown  in  with  Horsehead,  it  looked  as 
though  he  was  also  a  fugitive.  Valencia 
had  been  right;  he  could  not  go  back  to 
the  Basin  as  long  as  Stuart  was  in  it. 
He  pondered  this  over  a  cigarette, 
very  calm  and  very  thorough;  and  at 
last  he  said  to  himself,  "Why,  to  hell 
with  them,"  and  rose  up,  mentally 
buckling  on  his  armor.  He  would  find 
Coleman.    He  would  fight. 

COLEMAN  dug  hard  with  the  oars, 
making  deep,  short  chops  into  the 
water;  he  got  the  stern  squared  at  the 
white  tumbling  river  before  him,  and 
poised  the  oars.  They  swung  out  of  the 
chute  and  scraped  past  a  black-edged 
boulder  and  faced  the  wilderness  of 
white  rollers  ahead.  The  boat  dropped 
stern-first  into  a  short  cross  trough,  was 
thrown  upward  and  slammed  down 
again.  Long  gouts  of  spray  curved 
aboard  and  the  bottom  was  awash,  and 
the  thin  planking  of  the  boat  began  to 
squeal  with  the  twisting  and  the  strain- 
ing given  it. 

The  stern  whipped  aside  and  slowly 
swung  beam  to.  Coleman  dipped  his 
oars  and  had  them  almost  wrenched 
from  his  hands  by  the  sudden  seizure 
of  the  current.  He  tried  to  backwater 
with  the  right  oar,  but  the  river  ran  here 
so  rapidly  that  he  could  not  shove  fast 
enough  on  that  oar  to  make  pressure 
against  the  river.  He  put  all  his  force 
into  the  left  oar,  feeling  it  bend.  Some- 
times he  buried  it  deep  into  a  roller 
skimming  the  top  edge  of  the  boat; 
sometimes  he  caught  nothing  but  air  as 
the  hollows  came  beneath  him.  He  got 
the  stern  straight  again  and  rested. 
Sweat  rolled  back  and  forth  under  the 
brim  of  his  hat. 

"Ann,"  he  said,  not  daring  to  look 
around,  "you're  all  right?" 

"Still  here." 

They  shot  on,  rocked  and  jarred.  They 
swayed  through  the  eddying  turbulence 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapids  and  were 
picked  up  and  shoved  forward  by  a 
stretch  of  smooth,  fast  river.  He  relaxed 
and  bowed  his  shoulders  and  wished  he 
had  time  to  light  a  smoke.  His  coat  was 
soaked  and  water  sloshed  around  the 


boat's  floor  boards,  high  as  his  ankles. 
He  heard  Ann  bailing. 

He  looked  at  the  banks  and  saw  noth- 
ing there.  To  either  side  the  canyon 
rims  were  higher,  the  canyon  faces 
steeper;  down  from  those  rims,  through 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
huge  boulder  chunks  had  fallen,  and 
these  boulder  chunks  were  great,  black 
teeth  on  either  side  of  him,  waiting  to 
trap  and  chew  the  boat  to  splinters.  He 
heard  Ann  say:  "I've  got  Drew's  rope. 
Can  you  think  of  any  use  for  it?" 

The  river  was  a  foreign  thing  to  a  man 
who  drew  his  life  from  land;  a  river 
was  an  enemy  with  unknown  ways.  The 
thought  of  the  rope  caught  his  attention 
at  once  and  he  looked  at  the  rocks  run- 
ning by,  calculating  the  possibility  of 
shunting  the  boat  near  them  and  laying 
a  loop  over  one  of  their  sharp  points. 
He  made  a  guess  as  to  the  speed  of  the 
boat  and  his  ability  to  snub  it  down  and 
he  said,  "Pass  it  forward."  He  took  it 
from  her  and  laid  it  at  his  feet.  It  was 
a  long  chance,  for  once  ashore  they 
faced  the  complete  isolation  of  the  can- 
yon, the  walls  giving  them  no  hope  of 
climbing  out,  the  water  permitting  them 
no  way  of  walking  upstream  toward  the 
mine. 

Meanwhile  as  he  thought  of  these 
things,  the  small  chance  faded.  The 
current  rushed  them  on  and  the  steady 
roar  of  other  rapids  grew  greater.  He 
said:    "What  are  we  coming  to?" 

Bridal  Veil.  Broken  water  and 
rocks.  A  little  worse  than  the  last  one." 

He  said,  "How  far  have  we  come — 
how  far  on  to  Gateway?" 

Q*HE  delayed  her  answer,  apparently 
•^  making  a  thoughtful  study  of  it.  Over 
the  stern  of  the  boat  Coleman  saw  the 
river  rush  downgrade  straight  at  the 
base  of  the  left  canyon  wall,  swing  from 
it  and  pass  around  a  bend.  The  main 
current  took  them  hard  by  the  wall,  so 
near  to  it  that  Coleman's  left  oar  once 
touched  the  broken  rock.  It  swung  them 
around  the  long  bend  and  as  they  came 
out  of  the  bend  Coleman  saw  the  river 
tilt  and  make  its  steep,  wild  drop  through 
a  whitely  jagged  surface.  Once  there 
had  apparently  been  a  slide,  scattering 
great  rock  chunks  from  bank  to  bank. 
Around  and  over  and  through  these 
rock  chunks,  which  made  darkly  awash 
shapes,  the  river  broke  and  whirled  and 
threw  up  its  layers  of  spray.  A  half 
mile  of  water  poured  over  this  ancient 
wreckage,  straight  on  to  another  bend. 
At  no  place  did  he  see  a  safe  channel. 
"We're  four  miles  below  the  mine," 
said  Ann.  "Ten  to  Gateway." 
"Quick  four  and  a  long  ten." 
She  said,   "I've  watched  Bridal  Veil 
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many  times  from  the  west  rim.  There's 
no  main  channel  through  it,  but  if  you 
can  hug  the  left-hand  shore  you  won't 
have  as  many  rocks  to  dodge.  There's  a 
little  piece  of  beach  below." 

The  current's  smoothness  broke  into 
short,  choppy  ridges.  He  lowered  his 
oars  and  pulled  the  stern  square,  and 
he  checked  speed  and  sideslipped  the 
boat  to  the  left,  and  then  was  thrown  at 
the  shore  faster  than  he  had  calculated, 
straight  upon  the  rocks.  He  straightened 
and  pulled  hard,  letting  the  boat  bounce 
and  sway  toward  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
toward  one  black  finger  against  which 
the  water  struck  and  broke  into  spray. 

"Tracy,"  she  called,  "I'll  tell  you  one 
of  old  Tarn's  tricks.  He  drifts  straight 
at  those  big  rocks  and  lets  the  side  cur- 
rent carry  him  around." 

It  was  around  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  the 
sun  somewhere  half  up  in  the  sky  but 
not  yet  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  Cloud 
River's  narrow  crack;  everything  down 
here  was  a  pearl-gray  shadowing  against 
which  the  water  made  its  ghost-white 
dance.  He  lifted  his  oars  a  moment  and 
watched  the  half -drowned  boulder  leap 
at  him;  he  dipped  and  rowed  and 
checked  the  stern  hard  by  the  rock.  He 
was  on  the  crest  of  the  water,  and  then 
he  fell  off  and  the  current  whipped  him 
by  the  rock,  around  it  and  into  the  chop 
below;  water  poured  aboard  and  the 
boat  dropped  as  though  the  bottom  of 
the  river  had  vanished  from  it.  It  struck 
with  a  great  jar,  and  immediately  after- 
ward lifted,  sternforemost,  high  into  the 
air.  He  had  his  feet  stabbed  against  the 
floor  cleats,  but  the  drop  and  rise  flung 
him  forward.  His  knuckles,  fixed  around 
the  oar  handles,  hit  the  floor  and  Ann, 
likewise  unseated,  fell  against  him.  Her 
hands  seized  him  at  the  shoulders  and 
righted  him  on  the  seat. 

•pHE  stern  had  yawed  wide.  The  left- 
■*■  hand  shore  was  quite  near,  all  awash 
to  the  cliff  face;  and  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  cliff  face  he  saw  the  dark  glitter  of 
spray  on  it  and  one  small  green  bunch 
of  ferns  clinging  high  up.  He  hauled  off 
from  the  shore's  risk,  pitched  around 
other  boulders  and  watched  the  stern 
fall  far  down,  placing  the  boat  half  on 
its  end.  Somewhere  behind  him  Ann 
sat  high  and  lonely  against  the  sky;  he 
heard  her  short,  startled  cry  as  the  stern 
struck  a  rock  and  swung  end  for  end. 

The  bow  was  now  downstream,  plac- 
ing Tracy's  back  to  the  lower  river  and 
thus  ending  his  control.  He  could  not 
backwater  against  the  swiftness  of  the 
stream.  He  poised  the  oars  and  turned 
on  the  seat  and  in  that  moment's  glance 
noticed  the  white  tongues  of  the  river 
leaping.    "Hang  on!"  he   called. 

He  drove  one  oar  into  the  river,  hold- 
ing it;  he  hauled  full-strength  on  the 
other  and  saw  the  stern  slightly  answer. 
He  pulled  the  boat  half  about  and  felt 
the  stream  push  roughly  at  it.  Ann  sang 
out,  "Close  to  the  shore  rocks!"  Now 
broadside  to  the  current,  he  shoved  hard 
with  the  right  oar,  still  pulling  with  the 
left.  The  boat  rose  as  though  a  hand 
had  flung  it  and  as  it  came  down  its  bot- 
tom landed  squarely  on  a  rock;  there  it 
teetered  and  slowly  slid  off,  and  when 
it  fell  away  his  right  oar's  point  hit  the 
rock  and  flew  from  the  oarlock.  The 
handle  sprang  up  and  struck  him  under 
the  chin,  knocking  him  back  on  the  seat. 
He  let  go  to  catch  himself,  straightened, 
and  watched  the  oar  whirl  away  in  the 
water. 

The  river  came  through  the  floor 
boards  in  steady  gush;  behind  him  was 
the  quick  clatter  of  Ann's  bailing  can. 
He  used  his  single  oar  in  a  kind  of 
sculling  motion  to  hold  the  stern  down. 
The  roar  which  had  been  a  solid  boom- 
ing all  around  them  now  was  a  great 
racket  to  the  rear;  he  saw  calmer  water 
beyond  and  he  saw  the  cliff  face  rise 
straight  out  of  the  river,  below  which 
one   single   patch   of  gravel   beach   lay 
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longer  than  18  inches,  and  no 
bigger  than  42  inches  of  com- 
bined length  and  girth. 

Complete  address  (including 
your  own  return  address)  must 
be  plainly  written  on  the  wrap- 
per. Parcel-post  clerks  are  smart 
but  not  crystal-ball  readers. 

If  you've  been  corresponding 
with  men  overseas,  you  already 
know  that  no  additional  postage 
is  required  on  mail  or  packages 
beyond  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  either  of  these  em- 
barkation points  Uncle  Sam 
totes  it  all  free. 

What  your  man  will  probably 
go  for — if  you  want  suggestions 
— are  cigarettes,  waterproof 
wrist  watch,  notebook,  pipe, 
wallet,  pen  or  pencil,  photos 
(small  and  framed),  magazine 
subscriptions,  books  or  a  sew- 
ing kit.  In  other  words,  think  of 
a  gift  that  will  weather  any  cli- 
mate and  be  easy  to  lug  around. 


half  touched  by  the  sun.  The  stern 
would  not  hold  to  the  single  oar.  It 
swung  and  smashed  into  the  cliff,  was 
caught  at  the  bow  by  the  current  and 
flung  around.  Ann  cried,  "Watch  out!" 
A  moment  afterward  the  boat  struck 
a  rock  and  capsized. 

Ann's  warning  had  turned  Coleman. 
He  had  reached  out  and  seized  her  arm 
with  his  hand.    The  collision  threw  him 


free  and  the  water's  coldness  hit  him  like 
a  board  and  he  went  down  lower  and 
lower  into  the  black  depths  of  the  river. 
He  touched  bottom.  He  churned  his 
legs  steadily,  he  clung  to  the  girl's  hand 
and  felt  her  whirl  against  him,  and  he 
rose  and  saw  day  and  took  in  air — and 
went  down  again. 

He  fought  the  river  with  one  hand: 
that  other  hand  was  fixed  to  Ann  in  a 
grip  that  would  not  relax.  He  remem- 
bered coming  up  again,  and  thought 
that  he  must  have  dropped  and  risen 
thus  half  a  dozen  times  until  images 
began  to  flicker  and  flash  through  his 
brain.  Afterward — so  long  afterward 
that  the  day  seemed  to  have  rushed  by 
— his  feet  hit  solid  bottom  and  he  be- 
gan to  walk,  with  no  knowledge  of 
where  he  walked.  He  pulled  Ann  with 
him  and  saw  day  and  breathed  again. 
Ann  fell  against  him,  her  eyes  closed. 
He  took  her  in  both  arms  and  pulled 
her  to  the  beach.  She  was  a  weight  that 
was  hard  to  bear;  he  l'et  her  slide  to  his 
feet  and  then  he  dropped  to  his  knees 
and  slowly  stretched  full-length  on  the 
rocks. 

■"PHIS  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
■*■  had  ever  been  so  punished  as  to  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  the  first  time  he 
had  thus  lain  and  felt  himself  at  the 
last  frayed  ends  of  his  vitality;  for  he 
wanted  only  one  thing — air  to  breathe — 
and  he  could  not  seem  to  get  it.  This 
water,  so  soft  and  yielding  and  smooth 
to  the  eye.  had  beaten  him  within  a 
narrow  margin  of  his  life  and  it  had 
left  him  as  no  other  accident  had  left 
him — numbed  and  passive  and  power- 
less to  immediately  rise  and  fight  back: 
he  felt  a  new  thing  in  his  body — the 
helplessness  of  being  weak,  the  terrible 
indifference  of  being  weak.  The  river 
had  thoroughly  scoured  out  of  him  the 
will  to  fight. 

He  watched  Ann  slowly  stir  on  the 
gravel.  She  had  been  turned  from  him 
and  when  her  face  came  around  it  had 
a  blank  expression;  he  saw  how  slowly 
her  thoughts  moved  through  the  empty 
areas  of  the  last  few  dizzying  moments, 
filled  them,  and  at  last  understood  what 
had  happened.  He  watched  the  gradual 
loosening  of  her  face  from  its  drab  and 
gray  intensity.  Suddenly  she  reached 
out  her  hand  and  closed  her  fingers 
tightly  around  his  arm.  "For  a  mo- 
ment. Tracy,"  she  said,  "I  thought  I 
was  alone." 

"Tough  place  to  be  without  com- 
pany." 

"Yes."  she  said:  and  he  saw  the  wake 
of  terror  in  her  eyes.  Her  fingers  fell 
away  and  she  put  her  shoulders  on  the 
gravel  and  stared  at  the  sky. 

The  sun  was  overhead,  breaking  the 
rock-dull  shadows  in  the  depths  of  the 
gorge.  The  heat  lying  between  these 
high  walls  began  to  reach  into  his  mar- 
row-deep chill;  he  looked  at  his  hands 
and  noticed  that  they  were  pale  be- 
neath the  summer's  tanned  blackness, 
bleached  and  bony  Water  slid  through 
his  clothes  and  along  his  skin  and 
dripped  down.  The  rocks  under  him 
grew  cold;  he  moved  to  a  dryer  and 
warmer  patch. 

"I  think,"  murmured  Ann,  "I  must 
have  lost  consciousness  for  a  minute — 
but  the  last  thing  I  felt  was  your  hand. 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  let  go." 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  wouldn't  let  go." 

Some  warmth  came  back  to  him.  and 
some  confidence.  By  the  slowness  of  its 
return  he  knew  he  had  been  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  a  distant  place.  He  let 
his  mind  move  cautiously  toward  the 
thought  of  that  place.  The  door  stood  a 
little  way  open  and  he  had  the  feeling 
that  maybe  he  had  been  near  enough 
to  look  through.  He  shook  the  thought 
aside. 

"Tracy,"  she  said,  "where's  our  boat?" 

"Haven't  looked." 

"Have  you  thought  of  what's  next?" 


"No,"  he  said,  "not  yet  Roll  over  to 
warmer  rocks.  Better  get  as  dry  as  yon 
can.  It  will  be  cold  tonight.  One  thing 
it  is  not  necessary  to  worry  about.  No 
way  of  going  back  uprivi 

"And  no  way  of  (limbing  out." 

High  above  them  two  stunted  pines 
grew  perilously  on  the  lip  of  the  rim, 
between  five  and  seven  hundred  feet 
distant;  between  those  pines  and  the 
beach  on  which  they  lay  was  a  dark 
gray  wall  without  foothold.  It  came 
down  from  the  rim  in  one  perpendicu- 
lar rush,  worn  smooth  by  a  million  yean 
of  the  river's  assault.  Halfway  to  the 
top  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
ledge.  He  watched  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  cast  it  out  of  his  mind.  The  wall  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  equally 
sheer. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Nothing  there  for 
us." 

"That's  why  I  wondered  about  the 
boat." 

"The  pieces  of  it  are  probably  pass- 
ing Gateway  by  now." 

He  sat  up.  He  put  his  hands  down  to 
his  wet  boots  and  started  to  pull  them 
off;  he  foresaw  a  tussle  and  he  wasn't 
ready  for  a  tussle.  So  he  rose,  feeling 
thick,  wide  aches  in  his  body.  Some- 
where during  the  last  hundred  feet  of 
the  rapids  he  had  taken  a  sharp  beat- 
ing from  rocks,  although  he  had  felt 
nothing  at  the  time.  His  whole  left 
side  hurt  him.  The  rapids  lay  behind, 
sunlight  whitening  the  lacy,  brilliant 
leap  of  the  water:  and  the  sound  of  the 
water  was  a  rush  and  a  slash  and 
a  steady-echoing  roar  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  beach  upon  which  they  sat  was  not 
more  than  three  yards  wide  and  ran 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliff  for  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  downstream  end  nar- 
rowed and  pinched  out  against  the  bluff, 
the  upstream  end  was  a  curving  finger 
pointed  into  the  stream;  between  that 
finger's  end  and  the  cliff  was  a  pool  of 
slack  water  in  which  a  dozen  or  more 
logs,  bleached  by  water  and  heat,  lay 
jammed  together. 

Coleman  said.  "There's  the  boat." 

The  mention  of  it  was  enough  to 
bring  hope  to  her.  She  came  to  her  feet, 
turning.  The  boat,  striking  the  beach, 
had  swung  around  in  the  current,  had 
been  lifted  and  thrown  against  the  logs. 
It  lay  bottom  side  up  now  on  the  gravel, 
one  side  caved  in.  "But  not  much  use 
to  us,"  he  added. 

CHE  stared  at  it.  She  stood  thoroughly 
*^  motionless,  her  shoulders  rounded, 
her  features  still ;  and  then  she  turned 
her  head  to  him  and  he  saw  hollow 
defeat  in  her  eyes.  Knowing  her  com- 
posure and  her  normal  courage,  he  real- 
ized how  violent  a  shock  the  sight  of  that 
wrecked  boat  had  been;  it  shook  her 
will.  He  moved  to  her  and  he  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  pulled  her  against 
him,  her  miseries  hurting  him  as  they 
hurt  her.  He  said,  rough  and  short, 
"What  made  you  come  with  me?" 

She  lifted  her  arms  and  laid  them  on 
his  sides.  She  held  to  him  with  the 
lightest  touch.  She  put  her  head  against 
his  chest,  her  hair  wetly  and  brightly 
shining  against  the  overhead  sun.  She 
said  nothing;  she  held  him  and  looked 
down. 

"I  know  why  you  came,"  he  added. 

She  lifted  her  head.  "Do  you?"  she 
asked,  and  drew  away.  The  fear  had 
gone  and  the  despair  had  been  pushed 
back.  Even  when  she  was  deeply  seri- 
ous her  lips  formed  a  slight  upward 
slanting  at  their  corners  and  this,  with 
the  usual  light  in  her  eyes,  made  it  ap- 
pear she  was  holding  back  a  smile.  As 
he  saw  it  he  felt  small  for  the  doubts 
he  carried  within  himself:  this  girl  was 
greater  than   anything  he  knew  about. 

She  had  turned  to  look  again  at  the 
boat.  She  walked  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  she  reached  down  and  lifted 
something    and    turned.     It    was    Drew 
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Trumbo's  rope.  "At  least  he  tried, 
Tracy." 

He  took  the  rope  and  coiled  it  and 
built  a  loop  and  slowly  shook  it  out. 
This  was  a  familiar  thing,  a  well-under- 
stood tool  whose  weight  was  good  in  his 
hand;  and  he  looked  around,  wanting 
some  use  for  it.  He  considered  the  can- 
yon walls  again,  yard  by  yard,  all  the 
way  to  the  top,  seeking  to  break  its 
impassable  surface  by  the  power  of  his 
wishes.  He  looked  across  the  river,  he 
swung  on  his  heels  and  studied  the  small 
gravel  bar  upon  which  they  stood.  Be- 
low them  was  a  long  stretch  of  smooth 
water,  bending  at  last  out  of  sight.  Down 
there — far  down — was  the  murmur  of 
other  rapids. 

"What's  ahead?   Better  or  worse?" 

"No  better.  Remember  how  you 
climbed  upgrade  from  Gateway,  by  the 
road?    That's  the  way  the  river  drops." 

He  quit  shaking  the  rope.  He  let  it 
lie  idle  in  his  hand.  A  rope  was  half  of 
a  man's  needs;  a  horse  made  the  other 
half.  But  in  the  canyon  there  was  no 
use  for  a  horse.  What  took  the  place  of 
a  horse  here?  He  swung  about,  again 
regarding  the  boat.  "It  could  be  patched 
up,"  he  said  aloud,  "but  it  wouldn't  last 
long." 

He  walked  into  the  pool,  knee-deep 
and  climbed  on  the  log  jam.  He  tried 
his  weight  on  one  log  and  another.  "A 
rope  and  a  horse  can  do  almost  any- 
thing," he  said.  "On  the  river  maybe 
it  is  rope  and  something  that  floats.  I 
can  roll  three  or  four  of  these  logs  into 
the  slack  water  and  lash  them  together 
with  the  rope." 

He  was  thinking  aloud,  piecing  to- 
gether a  length  of  rope,  a  few  logs  and 
a  smashed  boat — and  making  some  sort 
of  chance  for  them.  He  knew  it  was 
a  small  chance,  but  he  was  wrapping 
his  stubbornness  around  those  logs 
along  with  the  rope.  She  still  felt  the 
quickness  of  his  hands  around  her;  he 
had  seen  her  misery  and  it  had  gotten 
into  him  and  made  him  reach  out  to 
comfort  her.  Then  she  asked  herself: 
"Would  he  have  done  that  to  any 
woman?" 

"But  the  logs,"  he  said,  "would  rub 
the  rope  apart  in  about  five  minutes. 
Need  something  else   to   stiffen  them. 


That  brings  us  back  to  the  boat.  Take 
it  apart.  How  many  miles  do  we  have 
to  go?" 

"The  Punch  Bowl  is  just  below  us. 
It  is  six  miles  on  to  Gateway." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  might  work.  If 
it  doesn't,  we  can  hope  we  hit  another 
bar.  If  we  hit  another  bar,  then  we  can 
figure  out  what  else  to  use." 

He  sat  down  and  pulled  off  his  boots 
and  drained  the  water  from  them.  He 
put  them  on  and  stepped  into  the  water 
again  and  waggled  his  head  at  his  own 
folly.  "I'm  not  thinkin'  too  fast."  He 
hauled  the  cracked  boat  ashore  and  tore 
off  the  broken  sides.  He  used  a  rock  to 
splinter  the  ends  of  the  boards  in  order 
to  get  the  nails  free.  It  wrecked  some 
of  the  boards,  but  the  nails  were  more 
important  than  anything  else.  He  made 
a  pile  of  them  on  the  ground;  he  had 
the  boat  knocked  apart  in  an  hour. 

T_JE  TOOK  a  look  at  the  log  jam.  Some 
■*•  ■*■  parts  of  it  were  too  solid  to  stir,  some 
gave  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  weight. 
He  went  all  around  the  jam,  sizing  up 
the  logs;  he  came  ashore  and  sat  down. 
Ann  dropped  beside  him  and  watched 
him  reach  for  his  tobacco.  It  came  out 
of  his  shirt  pocket  as  a  handful  of  brown 
pulp  and  when  he  looked  at  it  he  showed 
his  first  real  distress.  "Miserable  situa- 
tion," he  said. 

"We've  been  very  lucky,"  Ann  told 
him. 

"Written  in  the  book  when  the  luck 
runs  out.  I  guess  we  haven't  come  to 
the  end  of  the  writin'." 

"You  just  believe  that,  Tracy.  You 
don't  practice  it.  If  you  really  felt  that 
everything  was  arranged  for  us,  regard- 
less of  how  we  struggled,  you'd  not  be 
prying  those  nails  out  now.  You'd  not 
be  fighting.  What  you  really  believe  is 
that  a  man  makes  his  own  luck." 

"Maybe  the  wish  to  live  is  the  strong- 
est thing  of  all." 

"Not  in  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  doubt. 
"Nothin'  much  in  me  except  to  do  the 
first  thing  at  hand  and  sleep  on  it." 

She  smiled,  long  watching  him,  so  that 
he  saw  in  her  eyes  the  shape,  the  color, 
the  outline  of  something  he  could  not 
name,  but  a  thing  that  rushed  power- 
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"It's  pure  silk.   I  made  it  from  our  shower  curtain 
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Better  "safe"  than  sorry!  A  Toastmaster  toaster  isn't  so  easy  to 
replace,  these  days.  America-at-war  has  other  work  for  us  to 
do  .  .  .  urgent  work,  calling  for  the  same  skills  that  made  our 
toasters  so  famously  efficient.  .  .  . 

We  hope  you  have  a  Toastmaster  automatic  toaster.  For  the 
kind  of  toast  it  makes  is  no  luxury-frill.  It's  bread  in  its  most 
digestible  form — popped  up,  perfect  every  time,  by  the  toaster 
that  saves  bread,  by  refusing  to  burn  it. 

If  you  aren't  a  lucky  owner,  look  around,  before  the  last  pre- 
priority  prizes  are  snapped  up.  Your  appliance  dealer  may  still 
have  one  or  two  in  stock.  Failing  that,  add  another  War  Bond  to 
those  you're  buying . .  .and  earmark  it  "Toastmaster, post  bellum"! 


SIMPLE  CARE-FOR  YEARS  OF  WEAR 

There's  nothing  like  Toastmaster*  quality  to  in- 
sure lasting  performance.  But  even  our  toasters 
last  longer  if  well  treated.  Remove  crumbs  fre- 
quently. Don't  gouge  around  inside  with  a  fork 
— you'll  damage  the  heating  elements.  And  re- 
member that  all  but  our  latest  models  require 
occasional  oiling.  For  repairs,  see  your  dealer. 
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fully  upon  him.  This  was  strange — to 
live  with  his  restless,  vague  wishes  and 
yet  not  to  know  what  those  wishes  were, 
and  now  to  see  in  a  woman  the  first  form 
of  them;  as  though,  long  dreaming  of 
a  picture  and  never  able  to  bring  it  out 
of  the  misty  background,  he  here 
watched  it  take  shape.  It  had  not  hap- 
pened before. 

"If  you  only  wished  to  live,"  she 
said,  "you'd  have  left  this  country  be- 
fore now.  If  you  only  slept  and  never 
had  hopes  I  would  not  have  jumped 
into  this  boat."  She  abandoned  the  sub- 
ject quickly:  "Our  luck  may  hold.  We 
may  land  at  Luke  Wall's.  Then  the 
Basin  will  be  at  us  again." 

Habit  made  him  reach  a  second  time 
for  his  tobacco.  "Damnation,"  he  grum- 
bled, and  got  up.  "Well,  one  thing  at 
a  time."  He  waded  into  the  pool  and 
tackled  the  logs. 

He  worked  for  an  hour  before  he 
found  a  log  which  would  come  free  of 
the  jam.  He  pushed  it  against  the 
gravel  and  tried  again;  and  the  after- 
noon was  half  gone  when  he  had  col- 
lected four  logs  of  odd  sizes  and  lengths 
in  the  slack  water.  He  was  tired  in  a 
way  he  had  seldom  been,  still  feeling 
the  shock  of  the  river,  and  steadily 
thinking  of  the  journey  ahead  of  them. 
Even  as  he  labored  he  had  not  the  con- 
fidence and  the  certainty  which  was  al- 
ways otherwise  with  him.  His  world 
was  one  of  horses  and  land  and  of  things 
done  so  many  repeated  times  that  the 
pattern  was  cut  into  him.  This  was  an- 
other world,  the  power  and  the  ways  of 
water  beyond  his  knowledge. 

"LIE  LAID  the  boards  over  the  logs  at 
■*■  ■*■  intervals  and  nailed  them  down, 
using  a  flat  rock  for  a  hammer,  thus  cre- 
ating a  raft  with  an  incomplete  decking. 
The  nails  were  not  large  and  went  only 
an  inch  into  the  logs  and  he  knew  the 
hard  beating  of  the  rapids  would  pull 
them  out.  He  laced  the  rope  around 
and  across  the  logs  for  greater  strength. 
He  battered  a  ten- foot  length  of  the 
rope  apart  from  the  main  rope  and  tied 
this  as  a  life  line  around  one  log. 

"You  can  slip  your  feet  through  that," 
he  said. 

The  canyon  was  gray  when  he  fin- 
ished the  chore.  He  pulled  the  end  of 
the  raft  against  the  shallow  gravel  and 
he  weighted  the  end  with  rocks  to  keep 
it  from  sliding  back  into  the  current; 
and  he  stood  a  while  watching  it.  Rope 
and  nails  made  a  flimsy  job  of  it;  noth- 
ing would  hold  it  together  except  luck. 
Luck  had  been  with  them  so  far  and  it 
might  stay  with  them  or  it  might  run 
out.    The  hope  of  it  was  all  they  had. 

"We'll  run  it  in  the  morning,"  he  said. 
"Getting  too  dark  now." 

She  sat  down,  and  as  he  crouched  be- 
side her  he  noticed  the  calm,  close-see- 
ing attention  that  went  out  from  her 
to  the  sky.  Trapped  here,  she  would  be 
thinking  about  freedom ;  cold,  she  would 
be  thinking  of  warmth.  Those  things 
lay  only  a  thousand  feet  away.  As  he 
watched  her,  he  thought  of  Valencia 
Wilder.  This  other  girl  came  into  his 
head  suddenly  and  stood  before  his  in- 
ner vision,  calling  to  him  with  her  dis- 
turbing will.  He  said  to  himself,  "Why 
am  I  thinkin'  of  her?"  and  tried  to  know 
the  reason.  She  was  nothing  mild  or 
meek;  she  was  not  innocence.  She  was 
a  hungry,  rebellious  spirit  speaking  to 
him. 

Ann  spoke  with  a  wistful  amusement : 
"I  should  be  thinking  very  serious 
thoughts.  But  I  think  of  coffee  hot 
enough  to  burn  my  tongue." 

Wind  came  down  the  gorge,  carrying 
away  the  heat;  it  went  through  his 
damp  clothes  and  turned  him  cold.  Ann 
would  be  chilled  through  in  another 
hour.  He  had  this  in  his  mind  but  at  the 
same  time  the  memory  of  Valencia  was 
keen  and  the  impulses  she  lifted  up  in 
him  were  hard  and  blackly  colored  so 


that  he  felt  ashamed  to  be  thinking 
them  so  near  Ann.  Yet  he  let  those 
thoughts  work  through  him,  knowing  he 
had  to  find  the  roots  of  his  own  feelings. 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  he  stared  into 
the  gathered  blackness  downriver.  A 
man  was  a  mixture  of  things — and  evil 
was  in  the  mixture. 

Ann's  voice  laid  its  soft  touch  on  him : 
"You  are  far  away." 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  pool.  The  raft  still  hung  there;  it 
had  not  shifted.  He  turned  back  to 
Ann  and  stood  over  her.  He  said: 
"You're  gettin'  cold." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  done  about 
that." 

He  sat  down  and  turned  and  put  his 
arms  around  her.  He  drew  her  against 
his  chest;  he  spread  the  edges  of  his 
coat  as  far  about  her  as  they  would 
reach.  He  said  nothing;  there  was  noth- 
ing he  wanted  to  say.    He  wished  only 


stirred.  She  turned  until  he  saw  her 
face,  round  and  soft  in  the  shadows. 
Suddenly  she  murmured,  "I  am  heavy 
on  you,"  and  drew  upright.  She  had 
her  back  to  him,  square-pointed  in  the 
night.  She  sat  in  this  manner,  watching 
something,  or  listening,  or  caught  in  her 
own  thoughts.  Presently  she  turned  and 
lay  out  on  the  gravel,  half  curled.  She 
said:  "A  little  sleep  is  better  than  none, 
Tracy." 

HE  STRETCHED  beside  her,  gouging 
holes  in  the  gravel  for  his  shoulders 
and  his  hips.  He  turned  from  her;  she 
put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder.  Mist  be- 
gan to  thicken  in  the  canyon  and  be- 
came a  wetness  on  the  gravel  and  rolled 
against  them  and  had  the  weight  of  a 
fine,  thin  rain.  Long  afterward  he  heard 
her  say:  "Sleeping?" 

"No." 

"I    have   been   thinking.    Everything 
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to  hold  her,  to  make  her  warm.  She 
lay  still,  her  head  tipped  upward  and 
away  from  him.  The  warmth  of  her 
body  was  as  great  as  the  warmth  of  his 
own;  the  softness  of  her  body  came 
against  him.  The  things  that  had  been 
in  his  mind  so  short  a  time  ago  disturbed 
him  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  stark 
wants  which  Valencia's  memory  had 
brought  to  him  would  reach  over  to 
touch  Ann.  It  was  an  unpleasant 
thought;  it  held  him  still. 

TN  a  moment  that  fear  left  him,  for 
*■  the  image  of  Valencia  faded  and  the 
call  she  made  upon  him  died  and  he 
felt  a  contentment  wholly  new.  There 
was  a  difference  and  a  change,  like  a 
sweet,  warm  wind  blowing.  He  thought, 
"Nothing's  been  like  this." 

The  canyon  grew  black,  and  the  sound 
of  the  rapids  pounded  violently  through 
this  blackness;  a  moonlight  glow  diluted 
the  sky's  steel  color  and  stars  made  a 
ragged  pathway  north  and  south.    Ann 


gets  smaller  and  smaller  until  there's 
only  one  or  two  things  left  which  are 
important " 

"What  things?" 

She  didn't  answer  and  he  didn't  ask 
again.  An  hour  of  this  cramped  posi- 
tion was  all  a  man  could  stand.  He 
turned  about,  and  this  made  her  turn 
about;  and  so  the  night  dragged  and 
the  wet  cold  of  the  rocks  got  into  him 
and  his  bones  began  to  ache.  Some- 
where beyond  midnight,  as  near  as  he 
could  judge,  he  rose  and  walked  the 
full  length  of  the  gravel  beach  and  back 
again,  shaking  the  cramp  from  his  mus- 
cles. She  had  risen  and  when  he  came 
close  he  saw  the  weariness  on  her  face. 
He  sat  down  and  pulled  her  into  his 
lap;  he  held  her  cradled  again  and  he 
knew,  without  understanding  how  he 
came  to  know  it,  that  she  had  been  si- 
lently crying. 

"The  waitin'  is  about  half  over,"  he 
said. 

"I  thought  I  was  stronger." 


"I've  seen  men  give  way  for  less  rea- 
son." 

"I  wasn't  afraid  until  you  walked  off. 
Being  alone  is  what  turns  you  inside 
out.  I  should  do  it  better — I've  always 
been  alone." 

"You've  had  your  people." 

"People  have  been  around  me — and 
I  have  been  around  people.  It  isn't  that 
kind  of  loneliness  I  mean." 

"Everybody  has  to  belong  to  some- 
body else,  Ann.  Or  own  somebody  else." 

"When  did  you  learn  that?" 

He  started  to  say,  "A  long  time,"  but 
he  didn't.  For  it  occurred  to  him  he 
would  not  have  said  this  before.  It  was 
a  new  piece  of  wisdom,  acquired  during 
the  last  hours.  A  man  grew,  and  never 
realized  it;  and  a  man  died  and  was  not 
aware  of  it.  This  was  a  law  in  the  big 
book.    "Not  long,"  he  said. 

She  turned  from  him.  He  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  drew  close,  to 
share  with  her  the  little  heat  left  in 
them  both. 

"LJE  ROSE  at  the  first  break  of  light 
■*■  •*■  overhead.  There  had  been  no  sleep 
for  either  of  them,  nor  anything  else  than 
an  uneasy  resting  that  brought  no  rest. ' 
During  the  last  small  hours  of  the  night 
he  had  risen  with  an  actual  shock,  re- 
membering the  raft  in  the  shallow  water 
and  remembering  the  river  that  reached 
for  it  with  never-still  fingers.  The  river 
never  left  anything  alone;  it  needed  no 
sleep  or  rest,  it  was  a  power  older  than 
any  living  or  moving  thing  upon  the 
earth. 

Ann  rose  with  him  and  they  walked 
the  gravel  bar  in  chilled  silence,  back 
and  forth  to  whip  the  drugged  weari- 
ness from  them,  to  bring  some  warmth 
back  and  some  vitality.  The  night  be- 
fore, they  had  felt  relief  at  being  per- 
mitted to  live ;  but  now  they  were  close 
again  to  the  chance  of  the  river  and  the 
sound  and  smell  of  it  and  the  dank  feel- 
ing of  it. 

Coleman  said,  "Six  miles  to  go.  How 
many  rapids?" 

"White  water  most  of  the  way.  The 
river  drops  fast  from  here  to  Luke 
Wall's." 

"Any  falls  to  go  over?" 

"No." 

He  stood  at  the  water's  edge,  con- 
sidering the  flimsiness  of  the  raft,  and 
he  went  over  every  resource  within  his 
reach  and  found  no  other  way  by  which 
to  make  the  raft  better.  Then,  pain- 
fully careful,  he  searched  the  rims  again 
with  his  glance,  watching  their  black 
faces  turn  gray.  Near  the  water  a  heavy 
dew  laid  its  dull  shine  on  the  rocks; 
farther  up,  daylight  reached  down  so 
that  he  saw  again  the  narrow  ledge  near 
the  top  of  the  eastern  edge.  He  had 
abandoned  this  as  a  possibility  the 
prior  afternoon.  Now  he  studied  it, 
lowering  his  attention  foot  by  foot, 
searching  for  a  way  of  climbing;  but  as 
before  he  found  none.  He  went  over 
every  possibility  and  thought  of  one  new 
chance. 

"■yOTJR    father   would    make    an    at- 

*•  tempt   to   get   you,"   he  said.     "He 

might  call  in  Tarn  Malarkey.    If  they 

could  find  another  boat  they  might  snub 

it  downstream  by  rope,  around  one  bluff 

and  another.    Hand-line  the  rapids." 

"There's  no  other  boat  on  the  river." 

"Might    make    up    a    raft    from    the 

boards  at  the  mine  dump." 

"If  they  had  thought  of  that  they 
would  have  sent  someone  along  the  rim 
to  find  us  and  signal  us.  They  said 
goodby  to  us  when  we  dropped  around 
the  bend.    We're  dead  to  them." 

Day  had  come,  mealy  within  the 
canyon,  bright  blue  above.  Coleman 
stepped  on  the  raft;  he  walked  over  it, 
trying  his  weight  on  it.  He  cast  off  the 
stones  anchoring  it  down  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Ann.  "Time  to  go." 
(  To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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Up  Ship! 

Continued  from  page  23 


a  small  lake  of  100,000  tons  of  water, 
plus  an  estimated  10,000  cubic  yards  of 
mud  and  perhaps  100  tons  of  broken 
glass  and  other  debris  that  will  have 
to  be  ejected.  Possibly  1,000  tons  of 
material  may  be  put  back  in  the  form 
of  concrete  bulkheads. 

When  righted,  the  ship  may  run  to 
54,000  tons  dead  weight.  Supremely  im- 
portant in  this  redistribution  of  weight 
is  the  job  of  preventing  the  colossal 
mass  from  swinging  over  out  of  con- 
trol, with  consequent  damage  to  itself, 
the  pier,  and  danger  to  the  lives  of  the 
workmen.  To  secure  greater  freedom 
for  the  ship's  turn  and  avoid  disastrous 
impact  with  the  pier  the  latter  may, 
though  it  is  yet  too  early  to  be  sure, 
have  to  be  partially  removed,  even  to 
the  supporting  piles. 

Engineers'  Problems 

Perhaps  no  greater  exercise  of  the 
engineer's  skill  will  be  manifest  in  the 
salvage  operations  than  the  effecting  of 
the  righting  movement  gradually.  To 
this  end,  the  hull  will  be  compartmented. 
With  the  decks  in  their  present  position 
serving  practically  as  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads, transverse  bulkheads  will  be  es- 
tablished at  various  points  to  divide  the 
ship  roughly  into  fourths.  This  may  also 
involve  a  three-deck-deep,  fore-and-aft 
bulkheaded  compartment. 

Now,  knowing  the  capacities  of  all 
subdivisions,  the  engineers  will  at  all 
times  be  able  to  balance  one  compart- 
ment against  another.  Accordingly, 
knowing  the  rate  of  discharge  from 
every  pump,  reasonable  control  of 
pumping  throughout  the  ship  may  be 
maintained,  which  will  tend  to  secure 
progressive  equilibrium. 

Narrowness  of  'tween-deck  areas  in 
the  unnatural  position  of  the  hull  com- 
pels the  removal  of  many  partitions; 
staging  must  be  erected  and  through  the 
vertical  galleries  formed  by  the  tilted 
decks  the  divers  must  descend — over  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  upper  catwalk — 
to  the  black  chaos  below,  amid  the 
muck.  Glass  fragments  and  the  broken 
furnishings  await  him  but  he  is  in  con- 
stant telephone  communication  with  the 
men  above,  and  through  reference  to  an 
ingenious  scale  model  of  the  ship  his 
position,  at  all  times,  is  determined. 
Down  there  he  will  place  in  position  the 
electric  submersible  pumps  and  special 
suction  devices  for  mud  removal.  His 
will  be  the  job  of  sealing  some  375  air 
portholes,  to  prevent  water  inflow  while 
the  pumps  are  in  action. 

This  procedure  is  in  itself  interesting. 
A  folding  wooden  disk,  devised  by  Capt. 
J.  I.  Tooker  of  the  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  staff  provides  an  effective  method. 
By  folding  (see  illustration),  the  larger 
disk  is  pressed  through  the  porthole 
and.  following  the  smearing  of  concrete 
through  the  aperture,  a  plate,  bolted  to 
the  disk,  permits  the  damming  of  the 
concrete  around  the  porthole. 

Essential,  too  is  the  shoring  to  be 
placed  between  the  promenade  and 
main  decks,  thus  reinforcing  these 
decks  against  external  water  pressure — 
all  the  more  necessary  as  the  water 
within  the  ship  recedes. 

Pier  88  presents  a  lively  base  for  op- 
erations on  the  wreck.  Throughout  its 
thousand-foot  length  a  striking  mobili- 
zation of  men  and  equipment  marks  the 
determined  address  to  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem. At  a  point  opposite  the  ship's 
frame  No.  150 — an  amidship  section — 
a  substantial  ramp  reaches  over  from 
the  pier  to  the  curving  side  of  the  hull. 
Strung  along  on  both  sides,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  limits  of  the  working  plat- 
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forms  adjoining  the  catwalk,  are  the 
poles  carrying  lights. 

You  cross  the  ramp  to  the  edge  of  the 
upturned  deck.  You  are  on  a  narrow 
catwalk  that  skirts  the  hull  of  the  ship. 
You  look  down  a  precipice  sloping  al- 
most vertically  to  the  water  55  feet  be- 
neath; you  see  the  jagged  cutaway 
edges  of  decks  just  protruding  from  the 
water  as  barges  deploy  their  massive 
booms  to  wrench  at  the  steel  skeleton. 

Drums  of  oxygen  and  acetylene  are 
supplying  the  divers  who,  like  subma- 
rine rodents,  are  gnawing  with  under- 
water torches  at  the  invisible  structure 
below.  From  the  ship's  vast  interior  the 
debris  is  hoisted  through  many  cargo 
ports  or  slipped  down  waiting  chutes. 

On  the  pier,  near  the  ramp,  are  work- 
shops where  welding,  plumbing,  pipe 
threading  and  other  necessary  tasks  may 
be  quickly  performed.  One  section  is 
devoted  to  the  divers  of  the  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  organization — veter- 
ans of  many  difficult  salvage  and  other 
underwater  activities.  One  is  told  that 
in  ten  years  a  diver  will  learn  "all  the 
tricks"  but  that  a  good  diver  is  a  "nat- 
ural" and  it  may  be  necessary  to  study 
100  men  in  order  to  find  40  divers. 

Up  at  the  other  end  is  the  local  Navy 
diving  school.  Divers  are  needed  not 
only  for  the  present  emergency,  but  war 
salvage  work  of  an  even  grimmer  char- 
acter demands  more  and  more  trained 
divers.  Junior  officers  are  being  trained 
as  salvage  officers.  All  the  students  are 
volunteers.  Together  they  make  about 
30  dives  each  day,  each  descent  being 
about  30  minutes.  On  a  submerged 
workbench  they  practice  use  of  the  un- 
derwater torch,  patching,  pumping,  rip- 
ping out  partitions;  erecting  bulkheads; 
work  on  a  model  double  bottom,  learn 
submarine  welding,  etc.  Three  men  go 
down  at  a  time. 

Six  hundred  laborers  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  vessel  in  three  eight-hour 
shifts,  and  this  number  may  rise  to  1,000. 

Twenty-five  firemen  under  Ex-Bat- 
talion Chief  J.  J.  Keeley  cover  the  pier 
and  ship  in  their  patrols — which  go 
around  the  clock.  At  their  command  are 
4,000  gallons  of  water  at  150  pounds 
pressure  immediately  available  through 
the  distributing  facilities  of  3,500  feet 
of  hose.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
necting bridge  to  the  pier,  a  main  trunk 
feeds  pipes  with  outlets  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  catwalk.  Chemical  ex- 
tinguishers are  available  wherever  men 
are  working.  There  will  be  no  more 
fires  on  the  Lafayette. 

A  Difficult  Task 

While  righting  the  ship  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  simple  engineering,  the  size 
of  the  hull  and  the  forces  involved  make 
it  the  most  difficult  task  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted.  No  one  knows  how  long  the 
job  will  take;  none  will  guess.  But  stead- 
ily the  hulk  is  being  prepared  for  the 
next  step.  When  the  compartmentation 
has  been  finished,  when  shoring  and 
bulkheads  are  in  position,  when  the  hull 
has  been  sealed,  the  real  job  will  begin. 

Then  the  engineers,  delicately  balanc- 
ing weight  against  buoyancy,  juggling 
the  tremendous  power  of  gravity  against 
the  irresistible  lifting  power  of  water; 
pumping,  flooding,  repumping.  reflood- 
ing,  will  force  the  hull  to  lift  itself,  foot 
by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  back  to  an  even 
keel.  It  seems  an  incredible  achieve- 
ment as  you  watch  the  dwarfed  figures 
of  men  scrambling  over  the  vast  hulk, 
and  realize  what  they  boldly  propose 
to  do.  Yet  you  know  it  will  be  done. 
And  you  feel  better  for  knowing  it. 
The  End 
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This  handsome  watch  is  one  of  severat  Longines 
models  with  the  easy-to-read  sweep-second  hand  so 
much  appreciated  by  doctors  and  other  professional 
men.  Not  all  Longines  jewelers  hove  the  watches 
illustrated  here,  but  every  iongines  Watch  has  the 
Longines  "Observatory  Movement*"  world-honored 
for  greater  accuracy,    long  life  and  dependability. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 

The  established  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion of  Longines  Watches  have  re- 
sulted in  a  demand  today  that  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  necessarily  re- 
stricted production.  Your  Longines 
jeweler  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
Longines  Watches  that  are  available, 
and  all  have  the  dependable  Longines 
"  Observatory  Movement*"  .Longines 
Watches  have  won  ten  world's  fair 
grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals  and 
more  honors  for  accuracy  than  any 
other  timepiece.  You  may  also  be 
interested  in  a  companion  watch, 
the  Wittnauer,  outstanding  forvalue 
in  the  moderate  price  field — product 
of  Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Montreal,  Geneva. 


♦Trade  Mark  Registered  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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A  boy  who  became  a  mu- 
sician purely  by  accidenl 
has  now  become  one  of  the 
world's  great  composers. 
Meel  Dimitri  Shostakovich 


WHEN  a  composer  has  become 
celebrated,  his  relatives  are  in- 
clined to  imagine  things  about 
him.  The  story  about  Dimitri  Shostako- 
vich, the  famed  Soviet  composer,  is  that 
he  was  taken  at  the  age  of  six  to  see  the 
opera  Czar  Saltan's  Fairy  Tales  and 
next  day  was  able  to  sing  all  the  melo- 
dies he  had  heard  the  night  before. 
Shostakovich  himself  blows  up  that 
small  fiction. 

"Up  until  the  age  of  nine,"  he  wrote, 
"I  didn't  even  like  music.  When  it  was 
played  at  home  I  didn't  listen  to  it." 

His  mother  had  studied  piano  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and  wanted 
her  children  to  become  musicians,  if 
only  in  a  small  way. 

These  were   exciting   days   in   Petro- 


grad  (the  name  having  been  changed 
from  St.  Petersburg  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1914)  and  they  became  even  more 
explosive  when  the  Czar  was  overthrown 
in  1917.  Shostakovich  had  seen  the 
events  leading  up  to  that,  the  barricades 
and  fighting  in  the  streets,  heard  the 
stirring  speeches  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  seen  the  parades,  the  funeral 
processions  for  the  heroes.  After  the 
first  revolt  came  the  overturn  that 
brought  the  Bolsheviks  into  power. 
Petrograd  was  the  center  of  all  that,  and 
young  Dimitri,  by  that  time  studying 
piano  with  Professor  Nikolaev,  was  in- 
evitably tied  up  in  it.  It  was  not  the 
ideal  time  for  the  serious  study  of  the 
piano. 

Dimitri  was  born  in  Petrograd  (now 
Leningrad)  and  still  lives  there.  The 
family  consisted  of  his  parents  and  two 
sisters,  one  older  and  one  younger  than 
Dimitri.  His  parents  met  in  Petrograd 
when  his  father,  Dimitri,  Sr.,  was  a 
minor  employee  in  the  department  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  his  mother, 
Sophie  Kowkalin,  was  studying  at  the 
Conservatory.     They    were    very    poor 
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when    they   married,    his    salary 
only  a  hundred  rubles  a  month.   B 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  enga; 
manager   of   the   estate    of   Baron     .: ; 
Renenkamf,  a  relative  of  the  Ge 
Renenkamf  who  led  the  Russian  a 
to  disaster  in  1914. 

The    estate,    which    was    fifty    l 
(a  verst  is  approximately  two  third 
mile)  outside  of  Petrograd,  becam 
summer  home  of  the  family.    As 
manager  of  the  place,  the  elder 
takovich  had  two  cars  at  his  dis 
and   a    comfortable   income.    Lati 
became  the  commercial  manager  c 
large  industrial  factories,  making 
for  the  war  department. 

Young  Dimitri  was  interested  i 
erature  and  mathematics.  HoweV' 
had  shown  greatly  marked  in 
ability  and  he  had  managed  to 
an  impression  on  Glazunov,  the 
sian  composer  who  was  then  he 
the  Conservatory,  Glazunov  sugg 
that  Dimitri  should  study  compo 
with  Professor  Steinberg.  On  gr 
tion  he  failed  to  play  a  compositi 
his  own,  as  was  traditional  at  that 
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hmaninoff,  Prokofieff  and  others  did 
>ut  not  Shostakovich, 
"he  fault  lay  with  his  bad  health.   He 
frail,  and  food  was  scarce  in  those 
He  developed  a  tuberculous  neck 
id  that  had  to  be  remedied  surgi- 
y.   He  had  school  from  8 :30  to  2  :30 
after    that    there    was    homework, 
two  thii   10    practice,     lessons     in     harmony 


counterpoint,  and  long  hours  spent 
A   iding  in  lines  for  food. 


Symphony  Creates  a  Furor 


nd  yet  the  boy  who  did  not  play  any- 
making  g  of  his  own  at  his  graduation  pro- 
id  his  first  symphony  two  years  later, 
nade    him    internationally    famous. 
H0.(e   ;n  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  the 


ional  Broadcasting  Company  Or- 
;tra  in  Shostakovich's  Seventh  Sym- 
ny  in  July,  it  created  a  furor  never 
>re  equaled  in  the  history  of  music. 
tten  during  the  siege  of  Leningrad, 
n  Shostakovich  served  as  a  fire  war- 
against  the  German  bombs,  it  was 
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While  Shostakovich  was  still  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Conservatory  his  father  died 
of  pneumonia.  It  was  not  only  an  emo- 
tional but  a  financial  blow  and  the  fam- 
ily was  left  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Dimitri  got  a  job  playing  the  piano  in 
a  small  movie  house.  An  American 
comedy  film  was  being  shown  and  it 
brought  about  his  ruin. 

"He  would  stop  playing  and  double 
up  with  laughter,"  reports  his  wife.  The 
manager  fired  him. 

This  may  explain  why,  in  1927,  he 
went  to  Warsaw  to  take  part  in  a  world 
competition  of  pianists.  That  was  an- 
other blow  because,  instead  of  a  prize, 
he  brought  back  a  diploma.  Then  he 
met  and  married  Nina  Varzar,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  with  blond  hair  and  brown 
eyes,  who  was  a  student  of  physio- 
mathematics  at  Leningrad  University. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  living  with 
his  mother  and  a  sister  in  a  three-room 
apartment  but  now  he  moved  to  a  larger 
apartment  in  the  newly  built  Home  of 
Soviet  Composers  and  went  to  work 
seriously. 

(Continued  on  page   57,) 


SAVING 


and  a  HAlf  DONE  overhaul 
won't  stop  Oil  Pumping— 

REPLACE  WORN  ENGINE  BEARINGS! 


When  worn  connect- 
ing rod  bearings,  in 
the   lower   half   of 


your  car  engine,  are 
the  real  cause  of 
rhotor-fouling  oil  waste,  you  can't  correct  oil 
pumping  by  installing  new  piston  rings  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  engine!  That's  only  HALF 
the  job. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  meter  the  amount 
of  oil  they  send  up  to  lubricate  the  cylinders. 
As  they  wear  in  normal  service,  the  bearings 
allow  too  much  oil  to  flood  the  cylinders. 
Excess  oil  passes  into  combustion  chambers, 
where  it  burns  to  carbon,  coating  the  pistons, 
rings,  spark  plugs  and  valves.  Thus,  the  best 
of  new  rings  can  be  rendered  useless,  while  oil 
pumping  continues  to  steal  performance  and 
economy. 

Your  service  man  will  tell  you  that  oil  pumpers 
require  COMPLETE  overhaul,  including  both 
new  rings  and  replacement  of  worn  bearings— 
which  cost  but  little  more  when  installed  at  the 
same  time.  Let  him  check  the  bearings.  If  worn, 
replace  in  sets  with  Federal-Mogul  Oil-Control 
Bearings  to  restore  power,  pep  and  economy 
for  the  long  run! 

FEDERAL-MOGUL  CORP.,   DETROIT,  MICH. 


TRUCK    OWNERS' 
VICTORY  PLEDGE! 

Soon  you'll  see  this  sign 
on  many  trucks  .  .  .  they 
are  the  vital  transporta- 
tion network,  distributing 
foods  and  war  materials. 
Patriotic  truck  owners, 
service  men,  are  pledging 
Uncle  Sam  to  give  their 
trucks  extra  care  to  "keep 
'em  rolling."  Follow  this 
good  example  for  your 
own  car! 


WornEngineBearingsCauseOilPumping! 
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PROMPT    RELIEF  ! 

Help  Nature  drive  out  Fatigue  Acids 

•  That  misery  of  sore,  stiff  muscles 
usually  comes  when  extra  exercise  causes 
fatigue  acids  tc  accumulate  in  them. 
Get  relief  with  the  famous  action  of 
Absorbine  Jr. !  This  fast,  stimulating 
linimentation  ac'ually  increases  circula- 
tion in  many  of  your  muscles  so  fresh 
blood  can  carry  fatigue  acids  away  from 
this  area. 

Here's  prompt  relief!  Just  splash 
those  aching  muscles  with  Absorbine  Jr. 
As  it  goes  to  work,  muscles  can  relax. 
Pain  eases,  swelling  reduces.  What  won- 
derful comfort !  Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr. 
handy.  $1.25  a  bottle 
at  your  druggist's.  If 
free  sample  is  de- 
sired, address  W.  F. 
Young,  Inc.,  201R 
Lyman  St.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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ABSORBINE  JR. 


Help  Kidneys 
If  Back  Aches 

Do  you  feel  older  than  you  are  or  suffer  from  Get- 
ting Up  Nights,  Backache,  Nervousness,  Leg  Pains, 
Dizziness,  Swollen  Ankles,  Rheumatic  Pains,  Burn- 
ing, scanty  or  frequent  passages?  If  so,  remember 
that  your  Kidneys  are  vital  to  your  health  and  that 
these  symptoms  may  be  due  to  non-organic  and 
non-systemic  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles — in  such 
cases  Cystex  (a  physician's  prescription)  usually 
gives  prompt  and  joyous  relief  by  helping  the 
Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous  excess  acids  and  wastes. 
You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in 
trying  Cystex.  An  iron-clad  guarantee  assures  a 
refund  of  your  money  on  return  of  empty  package 
^\  ^  unless    fully   satisfied. 

■       ^T'CI W IP^Y       D0"'*  delay.    Get  Cystex 
^^     Y   3I>VA        (Siss-tex)  from  your  drug- 
0 Hi:;  i i hi h  iiiniu       gist  today.    Only  35c. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists. ...  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substi- 
tutes, but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box.  ©  ,  ,  |lc 

KLUTCH    CO..   Box    2907-J,    ELMIRA.   N.    Y. 


HOTEL    LOWRY 

ST.    PAUL,    MINNESOTA 
■GARAGE  « COFFEE   SHOP 
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ArrnmiiAAiT 

AUuumANI 


Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A. 'b  earn  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Wo  train  yon  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C.  P.  A.  examination:*  or  executive  accounting  position  ,. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary-  Personal  training  under  supervision 
of  staff  of  C.  P.  A.'s.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Writ*  for  free 
book.  '"Accountancy,  tho  Profession  That  Pays." 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1040-H,  Chicago 
A  Correspondence  institution 
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are  efficient  and  deadly.  I  realized  how 
deadly  only  after  I  got  back  to  America, 
and  discovered  here  the  same  stories  I 
had  checked  so  thoroughly  in  Libya.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  a  deliberate  fifth  col- 
umn. 

Few  of  the  American  officers  who 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  Middle 
East  believe  more  than  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  terrible  things  they  hear,  because 
they  have  so  often  seen  episodes  in 
which  they  participated  swollen  and 
distorted  into  monstrous  scandals  by 
the  sour  grapevine. 

A  fine  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
a  whisper  followed  the  catastrophe  of 
Crete.  The  R.A.F.  had  only  a  few 
planes  on  the  island,  and  only  two  air- 
dromes. The  Germans  had  hundreds  of 
planes  at  Greek  airdromes  30  to  300 
miles  away,  which  meant  they  could  at 
will  blow  the  Crete  airfields  and  any- 
thing on  them  into  tiny  pieces.  The 
R.A.F.,  logically  enough,  withdrew  its 
planes,  leaving  the  defenders  of  Crete 
defenseless  (which  they  would  have 
been  anyway)  but  saving  the  handful  of 
British  craft  from  certain  destruction. 

The  island  people  forthwith  under- 
standably decided  the  R.A.F.  had  sim- 
ply run  away.  The  fifth  column  inflated 
this  simple  fact  most  beautifully.  Col- 
lier's itself  printed,  under  the  signature 
of  one  of  the  most  reputable  naval  offi- 
cers, a  story  that  bitterness  against  the 
R.A.F.  was  so  strong  the  fliers  were  con- 
fined to  their  quarters  when  the  Crete 
evacuees  began  reaching  Alexandria. 
No  such  thing  ever  happened. 

The  Englishman's  scorn  for  American 
equipment  and  his  failure  to  take  care 
of  it  properly  are  topics  of  many  a  Cairo 
conversation.  Yet  I  have  never  seen  an 
R.A.F.  man  who  wasn't  obviously  and 
flatteringly  delighted  to  get  an  Ameri- 
can bomber.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  a 
British  officer  or  soldier  deny  that  our 
tanks  were  excellent  machines;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  them  manifest 
reckless  faith  in  the  tanks  by  taking  our 
light,  13-ton  job  headlong  into  a  battle 
a  normal  medium  tank  would  have  had 
trouble  surviving. 

British  Cherish  American  Equipment 

No  one  can  understand  the  charges 
of  poor  English  maintenance  of  our  ma- 
terial in  the  desert  until  he's  lived  in 
the  desert.  The  Libyan  sand  is  as  per- 
vasive as  the  sunshine.  It  drifts  into 
every  moving  part  of  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. Airplanes  suck  it  up  into  their 
motors  when  they  take  off;  gun  breeches 
and  barrels  are  coated  after  a  few 
rounds;  the  motors  of  trucks  get  gritty 
with  it  in  a  couple  of  hundred  miles.  The 
mildest  sand  storm  blows  up  such  quan- 
tities of  dust  that  it  sometimes  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  end  of  the  rifle  you're 
supposed  to  be  firing.  The  dust,  inci- 
dentally, is  responsible  for  the  charge 
that  the  R.A.F.  has  failed  to  support 
ground  forces — troop  engagements  are 
surrounded  by  a  blanket  of  swirling 
sand,  and  no  man  in  a  plane  singing 
along  at  300  miles  an  hour,  no  matter 
how  low  he  flew,  could  possibly  distin- 
guish between  friend  and  enemy. 

No  reasonable  amount  of  care  would 
make  any  regular  equipment  last  more 
than  a  fraction  as  long  as  under  normal 
circumstances,  a  fact  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  ourselves.  My 
own  experience  was  that  the  British 
cherished  everything  they  had,  our 
equipment  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
their  own.  At  least,  I  have  seen  them 
remove  their  old  Blenheims  and  Wel- 
lingtons from  the  available  sandbag 
walls    that    protect    them    from    bomb 
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It's  a  shame  to  break  it  up!" 


CLAUDE    SMITH 


splinters,   and  put  in   American  B-25s 
and  A-20s. 

Also,  I  have  seen  pilots  stagger  into 
army  billets  after  walking  miles  across 
flaming  sand,  guiding  themselves  by 
hand  compasses,  to  report  their  planes 
down.  And  I  have  seen  crews  leap  into 
huge  salvage  trucks  they  called  Queen 
Marys  and  head  back  across  the  desert, 
steering  themselves  over  the  blankness 
the  way  a  big  ship  follows  a  course 
across  the  sea,  never  knowing  for  sure 
if  or  when  they  would  find  the  crippled 


ship,  or  whether  enemy  planes  would 
find  them  first.  Sometimes  they  re- 
turned carrying  the  entire  carcass, 
sometimes  only  a  few  minor  parts,  but 
the  only  occasions  upon  which  they  re- 
fused to  sea-ch  for  wreckage  was  when 
they  had  no  facilities,  or  when  the 
planes  came  down  in  territory  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Germans.  When  Rom- 
mel was  moving  most  swiftly,  a  good 
number  of  ships  were  lost  that  way. 

Personally,  I  found  the  British  ready 
to  share  anything  they  had  at  least  fifty- 
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'Give  me  terra  firma  every  time" 
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ONSENSE 


fifty,  even  their  few  air  coolers,  cer- 
tainly man's  most  precious  possession 
in  the  desert. 

I  once  had  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  setting  up  an  airdrome  near  Cairo 
or  one  of  the  first  contingents  of  Ameri- 
:an  planes  to  get  into  action  in  the  Mid- 
idle  East.  The  British  had  picked  what 
Jiey  considered  a  choice  spot,  and  had 
turned  it  into  a  surprisingly  competent 
irport.  Concrete  aprons  had  been  laid 
aut  where  the  planes  could  warm  up 
without  drawing  sand  into  their  innards, 
and  sandbag  protection  for  planes  had 
Deen  provided  at  dispersal  points  around 
he  field.  Comfortable  quarters  were 
?rected  for  the  men.  Efforts  were  made 
o  permit  both  officers  and  men  to  join 
he  common  English  social  activities, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
American  officers  were  given  honest 
access  to  all  background  information 
he  British  possessed. 

Then,  for  strategic  reasons,  I  had  to 
Reject  the  airdrome.  I  picked  another 
ite,  and  hundreds  of  workmen  were 
urned  loose  to  make  it  as  good  a  field 
f»s  the  first.  Then  I  discovered  I  could 
nove  into  still  a  third  location  I  had 
hought  was  closed  to  me,  so  I  shifted 
igain  and  once  more  the  British  pitched 
n  with  every  facility  they  could  mus- 
er  to  make  it  a  workable  base.  Dur- 
ng  these  three  switches,  I  did  not  get 
_  me  complaint  from  the  British;  only 
o-operation  which  could  scarcely  have 
ieen  more  complete. 
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R.A.F.  Flies  Antiques  in  Greece 
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Even  now  few  of  us  realize  the  handi- 
aps  under  which  the  British  fought 
arly  in  the  war,  or  the  ingenuity  they 
bowed  in  using  what  little  equipment 
ley  possessed.  The  British  air  force  in 
ireece,  for  example,  was  pathetic.  It 
onsisted  mainly  of  a  few  old  Blen- 
eims,  lumbering  antiques  protected 
y  one  .303-caliber  machine  gun.  The 
lenheims     had     no     self-sealing     gas 

nks,  no  armor  protection,  none  of  the 
idvantages  built  into  modern  airplanes 
s  routine. 

Bullets  for  the  machine  guns  came, 
iOt  in  up-to-date  belts,  but  in  pans  ap- 
roximately  the  size  of  pie  tins.    Each 

me  the  gunner  reloaded,  he  had  to 
:oop,  pick  up  a  pan,  and  jam  it  into  its 
older. 

The  Italians  rarely  closed  in  on  the 

eak  old  Blenheims,  although  they  had 
ve  or  ten  times  the  fire-power  of  the 

3  Blenheim's  machine  gun.  But  they 
funted  around  the  ponderous  bombers, 
laking  aerial  faces  at  the  R.A.F.  men. 
fhen  an  Italian  ship  did  get  near 
lough  to  fight,  the  Blenheim  crew  al- 
ays  decided  unanimously  that  the 
ermans  were  in  Italy  again. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  Italians 
arned  they  could  sweep  down  on  the 
lenheims  safely  when  the  gunners 
Jcked  to  reload,  and  they  became  very 
i  ave.  Then  the  R.A.F.  gunners  pulled 
'•  ie  obvious  ruse,  stooping  as  if  to  re- 
ad before  they  were  actually  out  of 
nmunition,     and     rising     quickly     to 


Mil 


catch  the  Italians  full  in  their  faces 
when  they  came  in  for  what  they 
thought  was  the  kill.  No  composite 
box  score  was  kept,  but  a  perfectly  as- 
tonishing number  of  Italian  planes  were 
brought  down  by  the  simple  trick. 

These  Blenheims  were  used  for  some 
time  from  an  airdrome  in  Athens  to 
bomb  Valona  in  Albania.  The  British 
never  had  fighter  protection  for  the 
bombers,  and  only  the  reluctance  of 
the  Italians  to  get  near  a  scrap  kept  the 
Blenheims  from  being  wiped  out.  The 
Italian  fighters  always  came  up  to  greet 
the  Blenheims,  however,  going  through 
their  customary  gyrations.  One  day  the 
British  got  a  few  fighters,  and  forth- 
with established  an  advanced  air  base 
near  Corfu,  some  180  miles  closer  to 
Valona.  The  range  then  was  short 
enough  so  the  fighters  could  make  the 
round  trip.  On  their  next  mission,  six 
Blenheims  left  the  advance  base — with 
twenty  Gladiators  and  Hurricanes  flying 
high  over  them.  As  the  unsuspecting 
Italians  came  up  to  meet  the  Blenheims, 
the  fighters  swooped  down  from  the 
clouds  and  wiped  out  18  of  Mussolini's 
planes  bingo! 

In  the  whole  Allied  war  effort,  we 
must  remember  one  thing,  however — 
mechanical  equipment  is  not  all  an 
army  needs.  It  must  also  be  equipped 
with  training  and  experience,  and  cer- 
tainly no  fighting  organization  in  the 
world  has  as  much  as  the  Germans. 
You  can't  put  a  Massachusetts  ama- 
teur state  boxing  champion,  even  if  he 
is  a  heavyweight,  in  the  ring  against 
Joe  Louis  and  expect  an  even  fight. 
The  Germans'  years  of  preparation  for 
war,  and  years  of  experience  in  actual 
war  is  a  very  real  advantage,  and  it  ex- 
plains much  of  what's  happened  in  the 
war  theaters  I  know  anything  about. 
Certainly  the  British  have  made  mis- 
takes, but  so  have  we,  and  I  suspect 
many  of  the  things  the  gossips  have 
magnified  into  colossal  blunders  will, 
historically  speaking,  be  shown  to  have 
originated  not  from  stupidity  but  from 
inexperience.  Anything  that's  hap- 
pened to  the  British  would  happen  to 
any  green  military  organization. 

I  remember  sitting  one  day  with  the 
late  Colonel  Brower,  another  of  the 
A.A.F.  observers  in  the  Middle  East, 
while  a  British  officer  inspected  an 
airdrome.  A  subordinate  was  called  be- 
fore the  officer  to  explain  why  certain 
planes  had  not  been  repaired  on  sched- 
ule. The  subordinate  explained  ex- 
citedly that  the  delay  was  truly 
unavoidable,  that,  among  other  things, 
the  mechanics  were  so  short  of  equip- 
ment they  had  to  make  their  own  rivets 
out  of  discarded  Ford  automobile 
crankshafts.  The  officer  turned  to  us 
and  remarked  that  he  hoped  we 
wouldn't  have  too  bad  an  opinion  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  after  listening  to  their 
secret  woes.  Colonel  Brower  puffed 
slowly  on  his  pipe,  turned  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  smiled.  "Nothing,"  he 
said,  "has  made  me  so  homesick  except 
the  letters  I  get  from  my  wife." 
The  End 
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"A"  The  Government  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  ease  the  acute  and  very  critical  rubber  situation 
. . .  but ...  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  can  get 
new  tires.  Years  of  experience  have  convinced 
tire  repair  experts  that  2  5  to  50%  extra  mileage 
can  be  added  to  your  tires  if  you  will  avoid 
Misuse  and  Neglect,  so  — 


President  and  Founder 
of  Bowes  "Seal  Fast" 
Corporation,  Pioneer  in 
Safe  Tire  Repairs. 


If  You  Want  to  "Keep  Rolling" 

Follow  These  4  Simple  Suggestions 

/Don't  Neglect  Your  Tires  .  .  .  Have  them  inspected  fre- 
quently. Get  small  cuts  and  bruises  fixed  before  dirt  and 
moisture  seep  inside  and  cause  irrepairable  damage — and 
— keep  the  proper  amount  of  air  in  your  tires. 

2  Drive  Carefully  .  .  .  Don't  bump  curbs  when  you  park  .  .  . 
go  slow  when  crossing  breaks  in  road  pavement  or  when 
rounding  curves  and  corners. 

*•      Cut  Down  on  Speed  .  . .  Speed  wastes  rubber  by  produc- 
4JP       ing  fast,  burning  friction.  Fast  starts  and  quick,  skidding 
stops  eat  the  rubber  from  your  tires.  Slow  Down! 

4  Check  Wheel  Alignment .  .  .  An  out-of-line  wheel  causes 
"Tire-drag". . .  burns  the  rubber  up.  Get  your  wheels  lined 
up  so  the  tread  will  wear  evenly.  Shift  tires  occasionally 
.  .  .  front  to  rear  .  .  .  right  to  left. 


GET  YOUR   TIRES 


/H<i/>ec2ed f  flour / 

.  .  .  and  regularly  hereafter  ...  by  Bowes 
Tire  Repair  Experts.  That's  the  way  to 
AVOID  tire  trouble.  The  authorized 
Bowes  Service  Man  has  special  equip- 
ment for  inspecting  your  tires  ...  he  can 
spot  tire  trouble  while  it's  "young"  and 
Save  Precious  Rubber  for  you  — add 
many  useful  miles  to  your  tires. 


OW 


to  Better,  Long-Lasting  Repairs 

•  Don't  take  chances  with  inexpert  repairmen. 
Look  for  the  Bowes  equipped  and  factory- 
trained  Tire  Saving  Station  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. Bowes  trained  repairmen  will  add  many 
extra  miles  to  your  tires  .  .  .  IF  .  .  .  you  give 
them  the  chance  to  make  safe  repairs  before 
the  tires  have  been  irrepairably  damaged. 


BOWES    "SEAL    FAST"    CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS,    IN  D. 


The  Barrymore  Brat 


By  Nord  Riley 


Like  all  the  Barrymores,  acting  is  as  necessary  to 
Diana  as  breathing.  But  she's  cutting  out  most  of  the 
Barrymore  loopiness  to  prove  to  Hollywood  that  it's 
a  serious  business  for  her,  even  though  she's  a  star 
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BEFORE  Walter  Wanger  began  production  on  his  latest  movie. 
Eagle  Squadron,  he  showed  a  photograph  of  Diana  Barrymore 
to  Arthur  Lubin,  the  director  of  Eagle  Squadron. 

"This  is  the  kid  playing  the  feminine  lead,"  said  Mr.  Wanger. 

Lubin  stared  at  the  likeness  and  uttered  a  mournful  cry:  "Who 
you  kidding,  Walter?   This  doll  isn't  even  good-looking." 

When  Wanger  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  creature  under 
contract  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  Lubin  nodded  glumly  and 
shuffled  off,  muttering  his  wonder  that  a  gent  as  smart  as  Wanger 
could  take  a  shellacking  from  a  brat  like  this  Barrymore.  Fresh  from 
his  golden  successes  directing  Abbott  and  Costello,  Lubin  was  all 
set  to  begin  the  classiest  picture  of  his  career,  and  for  a  heroine  he 
had  drawn  a  long- faced  kid  who  had  never  acted  in  a  movie. 

"From  all  I  had  heard  about  her,"  he  says,  "spitting  in  a  director's 
eye  was  a  hobby  of  hers." 

The  upstart's  first  few  days  in  Hollywood  did  not  allay  the  sus- 
picion that  Wanger  had  been  swindled.  Never  having  been  in  Holly- 
wood, she  announced  that  she  thought  she'd  find  the  place  noisome, 
but  upon  arriving  she  rented  a  palace  large  enough  to  billet  a  regi- 
ment and  amid  slight  uproar  settled  down  with  a  French  companion, 
a  colored  cook,  .a  houseboy,  a  gardener,  a  romantic  Great  Dane 
named  Cleo  and  a  papillon,  this  last  a  pooch  of  great  rareness. 

Reunion  with  her  father,  John  Barrymore,  was  a  happy  affair, 
and  numberless  pictures  were  taken.  He  was  going  to  teach  her 
Shakespeare.  Then  came  an  unnerving  report  that  John  Barry- 
more, himself  the  Clown  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Theater, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  roar  at  his  offspring:  "Stop  acting  like 
a  Barrymore!" 

The  child  plainly  suffered  seizures  of  Barrymore  loopiness. 
She  was  sassy.  She  had  gone  Hollywood,  which  is  to  say  that  she 
was  putting  on  the  dog.  .  .  .  Nobody  knew  whether  she  could  act. 
She  was  by  no  means  as  toothsome  as  Lana  Turner  and  she  had 
a  long  face. 

Subsequent  events  have  served  to  prove  that  in  hiring  her  Wan- 
ger wasn't  so  nutty  after  all.  The  first  day  of  shooting  on  Eagle 
Squadron,  the  upstart  took  the  director  aside  and  informed  him 
that  she  knew  he  expected  her  to  behave  like  a  berserk  Barrymore. 
She  vowed  she  wasn't  going  to,  and  if  she  did,  it  would  be  all  right 
for  him  to  beat  her  over  the  head.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  she 
exploded  only  once.  After  three  weeks  of  maintaining  an  uneasy 
'  peace  she  suddenly  got  lippy  with  Lubin.  the  director.  That  gen- 
tleman promptly  hooted:  "Ah-ah,  putting  on  the  old  Barrymore 
mantle,  are  you?"  This  stopped  the  upstart  cold.  She  regarded  him 
balefully  for  a  moment,  then  amiably  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  him 
Since  then  she  has  been  moderately  unwarlike. 

A  Star  is  Born,  but  Quickly 

Universal  took  a  gander  at  the  rushes  on  Eagle  Squadron  anc 
began  crying  aloud  at  what  blessings  heaven  had  sent.  With  tht 
froth  of  Hollywood  hyperbole  wiped  off.  this  meant  Diana  hac 
eased  through  her  first  picture  with  some  to  spare.  To  give  substance 
to  their  shouting,  Universal  borrowed  her  from  Wanger  while  Eagl< 
Squadron  was  still  shooting,  hiked  her  salary  to  twelve  hundrec 
fifty  iron  men  a  week,  and  tossed  her  a  part  many  great  ladies  o 
the  screen  would  have  hocked  their  husbands  to  get.  The  part  i 
the  kind  likely  to  put  Diana  in  solid  as  an  actress  or  send  her  slinkinj 
back  to  where  she  came  from.  In  Between  Us  Girls,  she  tear, 
into  six  roles:  a  12 -year-old  girl,  a  Sadie  Thompson,  an  iron 
shirted  Joan  of  Arc,  a  high-voltage  actress,  Queen  Victoria  at  82 
and  a  lady  like  herself.  Robert  Cummings,  Kay  Francis  and  Johi 
Boles  are  in  it  too,  but  Diana  gets  the  gravy.  Her  name  will  preced< 
the  name  of  the  picture,  which  means  she  is  officially  a  star. 

Diana  is  the  daughter  of  John  Barrymore  and  his  second  wife 
Blanche  Oelrichs,  who  writes  poetry  under  the  nom  de  plume  o 
Michael  Strange.  The  child's  full  legal  name  is  Diana  Blanch' 
Barrymore  Blythe — Blythe  being  the  Barrymores'  real  cognomen 
John's  wit  and  noble  rhetoric  did  not  descend  to  his  daughter.  Sh 
has  a  nervous  quick  intelligence,  with  a  talent  for  pinning  back 
citizen's  ears  and  a  bad  way  of  saying  what  she  thinks,  which  is  con 
siderable.  Nothing  surprises  her  much,  for  she  has  kicked  arouft 
enough,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  the  society  set  and  the  theate 
mob.  to  be  wise  beyond  her  years. 

"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  this  Barrymore  won't  hold  on  to  he 
coleslaw,"  an  enthusiast  at  Universal  points  out.  "Old  Jawn  adore 
bankruptcy.  Not  this  kid.  You  know  what  she  did  with  that  fane 
car  she  bought?  She  talked  the  studio  into  renting  it  from  her  fo 
her  picture.   Twenty-five  bucks  a  day  ain't  hay." 

The  saga  of  Diana's  schooling  is  a  study  in  how  to  be  a  bra 
From  the  time  she  was  born  in  New  York  in  1921,  until  she  was  fiv« 
her  record  is  mild.  After  that  it  really  sizzles.  She  left  the  convei 
when  she  was  seven  (her  parents  were  divorced  when  she  was  s 
and  in  the  next  nine  years  fought  her  way  in,  and  out.  of  fifteen  < 
the  nation's  classiest  boarding  schools. 

Diana  was  seventeen  when  her  mother  decided  that  she  shoul 
become  a  debutante.   "Debutantes!"  and  she  shudders.   But  moth< 

Diana  Blanche  Barrymore  Blythe — quite  some  moniker  to  In 
up  to.   She's  doing  all  right  though;  alter  one  movie  she's  a  si; 
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"And  dorit  you  be  calling  my  partner  a  Spook  I 
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E  may  be  a  fugitive  from  a  pie  plate,  but 
when  it  comes  to  making  motorists  act 
se,  there's  none  can  hold  a  candle  to  my 
ir«  mpkin-headed  pal. 


Yes,  I  said  super  protection.  Because  Veedol 
is  100%  Pennsylvania  oil  at  its  finest . . .  made 
from  the  world's  toughest,  most  wear-resistant 
crude.  And,  just  to  make  it  an  even  better  buy— 


her 
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—he  doesn't  exactly  scare  'em  into  switching 
winter-grade  Veedol .  .  .  this  year  it's  enough 
t  to  warn  'em  cold  weather's  right  ahead, 
bid  now  that  first-class  car  care  has  become  a 
\  riotic  duty— folks  have  quit  quibbling  about 
few  extra  pennies  it  costs  to  get  the  super 
ter-protection  which  Veedol  provides. 
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Change  Now  to 
Winter-Grade  VEEDOL 

100%  Pennsylvania  Oil  at  its  Finest 

Get  1000-mile  veedol  safety-Check  Lubrication 


Veedol 's  flair  for  fighting  wear  gets  another 
boost  in  a  special,  patented  refining  process. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  nursed  a  lot  of  cars 
through  a  lot  of  frigid  winters,  I'm  telling  you 
cold,  weather  needn't  scare  you  if  you  let  me 
prepare  you— with  winter-grade  Veedol,  fresh 
every  1,000  miles. 


Og  YOU  AIN'T  seen  nothing— till  you  see  the  hawk- 
fZ «^ .  eyed  care  your  precious  car  and  tires  will  get 
when  your  neighborhood  Veedol  dealer  goes  to  town 
with  Veedol  Safety-Check  Lubrication.  He  knows  his 
stuff.  He's  at  your  service. 

TIDE    WATER    ASSOCIATED    Oil    COMPANY 

New  Yyrk    •    Tulsa     .    San  Francisco 


IS    AMMUNITION  — USE    IT    W  I  S  E  LY  *  *  *  F  O  R    VICTORY— BUY    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 
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WE  WALK  IT.. and  LIKE  IT! 


IN  BOSTON/AN 
RUGGBDIERS 

Now  that  you're  back  on  your  feet, 
Walk  it  and  Like  it  in  Bostonian 
Ruggediers.  They  eat  up  the  miles,  take 
every  hill  in  high  gear.  Measure  their 
rugged  soles,  thick  but  flexible!  Caress 
the  fine  grain  leathers!  Splash  through 
puddles,  climb  over  rock  fences — these 
husky  Walk-Fitted  Bostonians'll  come 
up  smiling.  And  comfortable?  They'd 
make  a  postman  crave  walking.  $8.95  to 
$12.  Bostonian  Shoes,  Whitman,  Mass. 


RUGGEDIER  GRAINS — Bostonians'  answer 
to  winter  walking.  Heavy  soles  for  men 
who  won't  jump  puddles.  Above,  Tech. 


WHISTLE  while  you  walk  in  Walk-Fitted  WATCH  THOSE  PENNIES— Ruggediers  give  months 
Bostonians.  Leathers  give  and  take  with  foot  of  added  wear.  Stout  leathers  take  it  and  like  it. 
action.  Above,  Stalwart  in  Scotch  grain.  Tough  soles  are  flexible,  too.  Above,  Marvel. 


wanted  me  to  come  out,  so  out  I  came." 
A  debutante,  she  says,  is  supposed  to 
stay  out  for  six  months,  theoretically 
long  enough  to  capture  a  well-heeled 
husband.  After  putting  up  with  being  a 
debutante  for  two  months  she  chucked 
it  for  acting. 

She  hadn't  done  any  acting,  other 
than  stumbling  around  in  school  plays. 
She  was  a  Barrymore,  to  be  sure,  but 
her  father  was  merely  a  name  in  the 
papers  to  her,  and  she  had  been  reared 
in  high  society.  Her  talent  seemed  to  be 
sketching,  which  she  had  studied  a  good 
deal  in  Paris.  Now  she  abandoned  that 
to  take  a  whirl  at  the  stage.  She  entered 
the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  New  York  and  studied  drama 
for  two  years.  Summers  she  learned 
theater,  playing  stock  in  Ogunquit, 
Maine,  where  she  opened  her  career  as 
a  somewhat  scrawny  Juliet  opposite  a 
Romeo  played  by  William  Faversham's 
son,  Philip.  In  her  two  summer  stands 
in  Ogunquit  she  ran  through  the  usual 
stock-company  plays:  Springtime  for 
Henry,  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You, 
and  the  others.  In  the  winter  season 
of  1939-40  she  got  the  role  of  Ann  in 
Outward  Bound.  That  the  Barry- 
more  name  helped  her  get  the  part  she 
admits  cheerfully.  "It  helped  me  get 
in,  but  no  name  could  keep  me  in,"  she 
points  out. 

The  Outward  Bound  company  went 
on  the  road,  playing  Chicago,  among 
other  whistle  stops.  By  epic  coincidence, 
her  father,  whom  she  hadn't  seen  since 
she  was  twelve,  was  performing  nightly 
in  My  Dear  Children  in  an  adjoining 
theater.  With  droll  comment  on  his 
wives  and  his  bartenders,  he  put  the 
citizenry  in  the  aisles  clutching  their 
tummies  with  glee;  if  he  followed  the 
script  the  audience  went  home  disgusted. 
After  one  performance  he  found  a  young 
thing  in  his  dressing  room,  a  skinny 
dame  with  a  smile  like  his  own  and 
gleaming  brown  eyes. 


"Ah,"  he  cried  in  his  courtly  way,  "you 
ambrosial   creature!" 

"Thanks,  Daddy,"  the  creature  said 

"Daddy?"  The  great  one  was  stunned 
Then  he  recognized  her  and  roared,  "Mj 
daughter!" 

By  this  time  the  movie  people,  whos< 
feeling  of  inferiority  makes  them  droo 
over  anything  from  the  stage,  realizec 
that  here  was  an  actress  whose  nam> 
alone  was  worth  something  even  if  shi 
fell  into  the  orchestra  pit  every  time  ->h. 
walked  downstage.  They  advanced  ct 
the  young  Barrymore  with  contract? 
"How  much?"  she  demanded  of  them 
"And  for  how  long?"  When  they  tolc 
her  she  said  simply:  "I  want  mor< 
money."  She  added  that  she  though 
she  would  hate  Hollywood. 

Hollywood  Via  Broadway 

Nevertheless,  she  made  a  couple  c 
screen    tests.    These    she    describes    b 
holding  her  nose.   No  doubt  the  studio 
had  a  similar  opinion,  for  they  droppe 
the    matter.     After    that    came    mor 
spasms   of  stock-company  dramas,   ir 
eluding  a  leading  role  in  Captain  Jink 
of   the    Horse    Marines    which    openef 
in  White  Plains.    Last  fall  she  grabbel 
a  part  on  Broadway  in  the  Edna  Ferbej' 
George  S.  Kaufman  play  The  Land 
Bright,  a  drama  that  caused  no  starr 
pedes  to  the  box  office.   She  was  toilin 
here    when  Walter  Wanger   hove    int 
sight  lugging  a  bag  of  Hollywood  goli 
He  offered  her  a  contract  for  four  pic 
tures   a  year  at  a  thousand  dollars 
week.    Being  no  dope,  she  took  it. 

Her  first  few  days  in  front  of  tfc 
camera  were  hard.  Everyone  expecte 
her  to  blast  the  joint  wide  open  wit 
temperament,  the  cameraman  had  trot 
bles  handling  the  angles  in  her  face  an 
her  acting  was  not  the  kind  to  driv 
Bette  Davis  to  opium  from  envy.  Lik 
most  actors  fresh  from  the  stage,  sr 
overacted,    because    she    didn't    realL 
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"The  boys  decided  to  modernize  it,  Chief" 
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COLONEL  STOOPNAGLE'S 

FICTIONARY 


VOLUME  II 
SUBSADIARY:    Fellow    who 
doesn't  feel  good  about  be- 
ing an  auxiliary. 

CHEERUPODIST:  A  doctor  who 
makes  your  feet  happy. 

ETCETRIAC:  A  man  who  is  al- 
ways and-so-forthing. 

CALLOUSTHINICS:  Reducing 
exercises  on  a  rowing  ma- 
chine. 

POORTRAIT:  A  picture  of  you 
that  you  don't  like. 

WRATHEMATICIAN:  Guy  who 
gets  mad  totaling  figures. 

THUGCESS:  What  a  good  bur- 
glar might  acquire. 

IMMURAL:  A  lewd  picture  on 
a  wall. 

PATRIFIED:  An  Irishman  who 
has  been  on  ice  for  100  years. 

PORCUPRONE:  A  porcupine  ly- 
ing face  down. 

Faced  with  the  sloopendous  task  of  mak- 
ing this  Fictionary  a  comprehensive 
work,  Col.  Sloopnagle  will  welcome 
words  (with  their  definitions)  from  read- 
ers and  will  pay  five  dollars  out  of  Col- 
lier's pocket  for  acceptable  contributions. 
Address  The  Fictionary  Depi.,  Collier's 
Weekly,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


how  sensitive  a  camera  is  in  picking 
demonstrations  of  emotion.  After 
watching  herself  in  a  couple  of  rushes, 
she  calmed  down  and  did  okay. 

"Movie  acting,"  she  says,  now  hep 
to  the  racket,  "is  nothing  but  not  doing 
anything." 

Except  for  the  minor  explosion  in 
Eagle  Squadron  recorded  earlier,  she 
has  endured  long  hours  of  toil  and  nu- 
merous indignities  with  glacial  serenity. 

The  mauling  she  took  in  Between 
Us  Girls  was  so  bruising  there  was  a 
feeling  that  if  she  didn't  holler  uncle 
they  would  have  her  still,  cold  body 
on  their  hands.  First  off,  she  had  to 
roller-skate  and  she  landed  on  her 
rear  with  unrehearsed  violence  so  many 


times  a  massage  table  and  masseuse  had 
to  be  installed  in  her  dressing  room  to 
keep  her  repaired.  Mr.  Maxie  Rosen- 
bloom,  former  light-heavyweight  cham- 
pion, was  employed  to  clout  her  on  the 
jaw.  "Not  me,"  cried  Maxie.  "I  won't 
punch  no  lady,  especially  a  Barrymore. 
Barrymores  and  Rosenblooms  are  ar- 
tistes." 

To  replace  the  gallant  Mr.  Rosen- 
bloom,  Big  Boy  Williams  was  hired 
and  he  walloped  her  good.  When  Wil- 
liams was  through,  Robert  Cummings 
took    a    turn    at    cuffing    her    around. 

Miss  Barrymore  Gets  Slapped 

Twenty-two  times  he  slapped  her 
sassy  face  and  each  time  it  did  noth- 
ing but  disgust  Henry  Koster,  the  di- 
rector. "Forget  you  are  a  gentleman," 
he  yelled,  "and  sock  her!"  As  Cum- 
mings wound  up  for  the  twenty-third 
swipe,  Diana  kicked  his  shins  with  her 
high  heel.  Cummings  almost  knocked 
her  block  off  for  it,  but  Koster  got  what 
he  wanted.  They  thought  the  lady  was 
sore,  but  she  wasn't.  "That  slapping," 
she  said  wearily,  "could  have  gone  on  all 
day.  I  knew  he  wouldn't  hit  me  unless 
he  was  angry.    So  I  kicked  him." 

At  the  sound  of  the  assistant  director 
hollering  that  it  is  lunch  time,  she  often 
hotfoots  it  over  to  a  kitchen  she  has 
found  on  the  lot  and  there  throws  to- 
gether a  luncheon  for  her  stand-in  and 
herself.  She  even  washes  the  dishes 
when  she  gets  through,  which  is  arousing 
some  consternation,  because  nobody  can 
remember  any  other  actress  who  ever  did 
such  things.  Unlike  other  Hollywood 
pretties  who  are  forever  being  photo- 
graphed stumbling  around  in  a  kitchen, 
this  character  takes  honest  delight  in 
cooking.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
even  greater  delight  she  takes  in  eating 
what  she  cooks.  Also  she  is  fond  of  fixing 
little  repasts  for  Mr.  Bramwell  Fletcher, 
a  Broadway  actor  she  met  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  the  Outward  Bound  com- 
pany, and  whom  she  recently  married. 

He  wallops  her  at  table  tennis,  bad- 
minton and  gin  rummy.  In  revenge  she 
drags  him  out  to  see  as  many  horror 
movies  as  his  stomach  can  stand.  As 
Diana  sees  it,  being  Mr.  Fletcher's 
spouse  will  not  cramp  her  career.  She 
will  stoke  the  gentleman  to  the  gills 
on  her  cooking,  and  hopes  to  present 
him  with  exactly  two  children,  but  the 
acting    will    go    on. 

Blackout  Incidents 

Miss  Barrymore  is  content  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  To  her  aston- 
ishment, she  likes  Hollywood,  declaring 
that  only  superior  force  will  pry  her 
loose  from  the  place.  She  is  acting  and 
being  paid  handsomely  for  it.  If  any- 
thing bothers  her,  it  is  Edna,  her  colored 
cook.  Edna  can  cook  like  nobody's 
business  but  in  a  blackout  she  becomes 
a  menace. 

Diana,  Edna,  the  colored  houseboy 
and  a  soldier  who  had  dropped  in  try- 
ing to  find  his  way  to  Riverside  were 
caught  in  the  dark  during  a  recent  alert. 
The  houseboy  became  possessed  of  an 
urge  to  play  the  piano,  and  Edna  was 
heard  clucking  to  a  pair  of  hot  dice, 
which  she  said  would  be  a  big  help  in 
passing  the  time  if  the  folks  had  any 
loose  change  on  them.  With  the  house- 
boy  beating  out  Beethoven,  Edna 
rattled  and  rolled  a  month's  wages  off 
Diana  and  picked  the  warrior  clean. 
When  the  fleecing  was  complete,  they 
tramped  out  on  the  lawn  to  look  for 
bombers,  Edna  in  a  white  dress.  The 
warrior  pointed  out  that  the  white  dress 
would  draw  bombers  like  an  arsenal, 
but  Edna  was  inspired  this  night.  "Ah 
knows  what  Ah'll  do,"  she  cried.  "Ah'U 
take  it  off.  Den  dey  won't  see  no  Edna 
in  no  blackout." 

The  End 
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swarms  of  fighters  above  and  below,  se 
•  •  •  when  they  were  spotted  the  call  *S 
went  out  over  the  radio-  ™ 

...  the  Marines  piled  into  them         eei 
(news  item)   th 


Interesting! 


Watch  for  radio   use  in   the   war  news  —  you'll 
find  il  In  the  air— on  the  ground  —  and  al  home. 

WITHOUT  radio,  the  move- 
ment of  war  would  still  be 
anchored  by  telephone  lines  —  the 
physical  hazards  of  the  courier  and 
visual  signals. 

Now  war  moves  swiftly  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth —instantaneous 
radio  communication  thru  the  ether 
instead  of  over  copper  wires  has 
blasted  the  barriers  of  space  and  time. 

So  today  all  our  radio  production 
centers  on  war  use. 

But  what  of  tomorrow— what  effect 
will  this  have  upon  the  future — after 
victory? 

One  thing  is  certain— it  will  revo- 
lutionize and  speed  the  great  new 
future  form  of  transportation. 

Radio  has  never  been  universally 
necessary  in  transportation  before.  In 
automobiles— on  trains — it  has  been 
entertainment — in  boats  it  has  been  a 
great  aid  but  not  an  essential. 

But  today  for  the  future,  in  that  great, 
new  universal  transportation  that  is 
forming  itself —the  airplane — radio  is 
essential  as  the  engine  itself. 

And—  mark  this  well— airplanes  and 
radio  are  two  of  the  four  great  indus- 
tries destined  to  lead  this  country 
back  to  business  normalcy  after  the 
peace  is  won. 


Zenith's  leadership  in  the  radio  industry  has 
been  established  by  a  constant  achievement  of 
"firsts."  Repeatedly,  ideas  "brand  new"  when 
Zenith  "first"  introduced  them,  later  became 
essentials  on  all  radios.  And  that  same  "for- 
ward thinking"  of  engineers  and  factory  and 
organization  now  concentrates  on  war  pro- 
duction of  the  thing  we  know — radio — exclu- 
sively radio.  We  are  progressing — we  learn 
every  day — and  this  new  experience  will  in- 
evitably reflect  itself  when  Zenith  again  pro- 
duces for  peace. 


—a  Zenith  Radio  Dealer  near  you  is  giving  reli- 
able service  on  all  radios— regardless  of  make. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION-CHICAGO 


•LONG  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


RADIO   PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S  LEADING   MANUFACTURER 


The  third  lot  are  Bulgarians,  four  di- 
visions of  them.  No  mention  of  Ru- 
manians or  Italians;  they  don't  seem  to 
trust  them  much. 

"It  doesn't  say  when  they  begin" — he 
opened  the  papers  again — "but  let's  see 
.  .  .  oh,  yes,  here  it  is.  There's  a  regular 
schedule  for  the  advance  of  each  of  the 
columns.  They  reckon  the  whole  opera- 
tion will  only  take  two  weeks.  But  the 
devil  of  it  is  that  they  seem  to  know  all 
about  the  location  of  our  forces,  which 
is  more  than  I  do  myself.  No  wonder 
things  have  been  getting  tough  lately; 
they  must  have  a  network  of  spies  .  .  . 
that  infernal  Gestapo.  .  .  ." 

"■yOU  puzzle  me,"  said  Estelle.    "The 

■*■  raid  was  a  great  success,  and  we've 
now  enough  food  for  weeks,  the  whole 
camp  is  rejoicing;  but  you,  Mike,  are 
sour  as  a  crab." 

"All  right,"  Dimitrof  replied,  "I'll  tell 
you  what's  on  my  mind.  In  the  raid  we 
found  some  papers;  the  Germans  are 
planning  a  drive — I  don't  know  when, 
but  quite  soon — against  all  the  guerrilla 
forces,  to  use  about  ten  divisions,  mov- 
ing in  three  directions.  Worse  still,  they 
know  the  location  of  nearly  all  our 
bands,  not  exactly  but  close  enough.  It 
is  news  of  vital  importance  and  must  go 
to  headquarters  at  once." 

"But  how  lucky  that  you  found  it! 
Forewarned  is  as  good  as  forearmed. 
You  send  the  news  on  to  Zagreb  and 
everything  will  be  fine." 

"I  can't  send  the  news  to  Zagreb. 
That's  what  I'm  worried  about.  Some- 
how the  Gestapo  has  got  on  to  our  mes- 
senger service  and  broken  it  up.  When 
I  got  back  here  this  morning  I  found  the 
mother  of  one  of  my  messengers,  who 
had  managed  to  reach  our  camp,  al- 
though desperately  wounded.  She  died 
an  hour  ago,  but  was  able  to  tell  me 
what  happened.  What  they'd  done  to 
her  is  beyond  words.  Are  they  men  or 
devils?"  He  paused,  scowling,  then 
went  on.  "They  tortured  her  son  to 
death  before  her  eyes,  and  then  .  .  . 
they  dealt  with  her.  Some  neighbors 
came  and  found  them.  She  did  not  want 
their  help,  she  must  have  known  it  was 
useless,  just  told  them  to  put  her  on  a 
horse.  What  heart  and  strength  she  had, 
to  ride  here  through  the  night  and  tell 
me  .  .  .  before  she  died!  Now  I  have 
this  vital  information  which  must  be 
delivered  to  Zagreb  so  that  our  agent 
there  can  send  it  on  to  Mikhailovich.  It 
must  be  delivered  at  once,  but  here  is 
the  damnable  fact,  that  I  don't  know 
our  agent  there.  I  only  know  that  he 
receives  our  messages  in  the  theater  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights." 

Estelle  caught  hold  of  the  table  and 
pulled  herself  upright  as  if  by  great  ef- 
fort. Her  face  was  white  as  milk,  and 
twice  she  tried  to  speak,  then  suddenly 
she  began  a  little  tap  dance,  slowly  at 
first,  then  faster,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
minute,  before  she  sank  back  on  the 
bench. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "that's  the  an- 
swer. After  all,  that  was  why  I  learned 
it,  and  now  ...  I  must  take  my  chance." 

Dimitrof  sprang  to  his  feet.  "I  won't 
let  you  do  it!"  he  said.  "If  you'd  seen 
that  woman's  body  .  .  ." 

"Don't  frighten  me!"  said  Estelle. 
"It's  settled,  I'm  going  to  do  it,  but  don't 
frighten  me  beforehand!  We  began  it 
as  a  joke,  to  give  me  something  to  do, 
dancing  the  Chetnik  code  that  the  taps 
of  my  feet  would  signal  a  message  like 
the  fires.  Perhaps  you  don't  take  me 
seriously,  but  you  always  said  that  if  the 
occasion  arose  .  .  .  and  the  agent  in  Za- 
greb was  told  that  if  ever  a  dancer  came 
doing  the  native  dances,  her  feet  would 
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bring  him  a  message  ...  he  would  listen 
and  throw  her  a  flower  to  show  that  he 
understood.  I  know  if  we  had  more  time 
you  could  get  a  messenger  through,  but 
now  it's  a  matter  of  hours  and  this  is 
the  only  way." 

He  said,  "If  you'd  seen  that 
woman  .  .  ." 

She  struck  him  across  the  face.  "Don't 
speak  to  me  of  that!  Sit  down  now  at 
once  and  work  out  the  message  in  code. 
I'll  have  to  practice  all  night  to  be  sure 
that  I  get  it  right.  Darling,  don't  look 
so  unhappy!  Can't  you  see  how  glad  I 
am  that  there's  something  I  can  do,  that 
all  these  other  women  .  .  .  like  this  one 
who  rode  here  dying  .  .  .  here's  some- 
thing I  can  do,  you  must  not  begrudge 
me  the  chance." 

The  man  stood  rigid,  watching,  then 
threw  up  his  arms  with  a  shout. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "that/  is  that. 
That  stupid  woman  was  right  when  she 
said  you'd  be  better  off  if  I  went  to 
dance  in  the  town.  Did  you  know  that 
she  even  said  she  knew  someone  in 
Zagreb  who  could  fix  me  to  dance  in  a 
show  there?  All  right,  call  her  and  tell 
her  to  fix  it." 

"Estelle,  I  won't  let  you  do  it!  You 
can't,  you  don't  mean  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  do  mean,  and  I  can!  So  bring 
on  your  Marfa  Petrovna."  .  .  . 

Estelle  felt  sick  and  dazed  as  she  lay 
on  the  frowzy  bed  in  the  little  Zagreb 
inn.  The  last  two  days  and  nights  were 
like  an  ugly  dream.  Marfa's  gleeful 
face,  then  later  at  the  feast  the  other 
women  giggling.  Then  dancing  half  the 
night,  with  Dimitrof  beating  time,  over 
and  over  again  until  she  had  the  meas- 
ure perfect. 

"I'll  call  it  the  Fire  Dance,"  she  said 
when  he  told  her  she  knew  it.  "Perhaps 
that  will  give  him  the  clue." 

He  said,  "It's  too  great  a  risk.  My 
darling,  I  can't  let  you  .  .  ." 

"We've  settled  that!"  she  cried. 
"We've  settled  that  before — and  now, 
let  me  get  some  sleep.  It's  nearly  three 
o'clock  and  I  have  to  start  at  eight." 

A  LL  day  the  long  jolting  drive  in  a 
■*"*■  springless  cart,  and  the  talk  that 
seemed  never  to  end  in  the  dirty  Croat 
village.  Fortunately,  none  of  these  Croa- 
tians  suspected  her  Serbian  accent,  or 
that  her  hair,  dyed  black  and  plastered 
over  her  forehead,  had  once  been  a 
golden  nimbus.  A  restless  broken  sleep 
in  a  bug-ridden  peasant  hut,  and  then 
more  hours  in  a  cart,  until  they  came  to 
Zagreb.  And  that  greasy  pawing  swine, 
the  cabaret  proprietor.  No  matter,  the 
deal  was  fixed,  to  give  her  three  days' 
trial,  today,  Friday,  from  ten  to  two, 
three  dances  every  hour,  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  For  fifty  cents  a  night  or 
less  in  American  money.  But  then  he 
had  said  with  a  leer,  "A  pretty  girl  like 
you  can  always  make  more  than  that. 
There  are  lots  of  officers  here,  and  some 
of  them  are  rich.  You  get  ten  per  cent 
on  drinks,  the  place  stays  open  till  four, 
and  .  .  .  we  have  rooms  upstairs." 

She  looked  at  the  cheap  gunmetal 
watch  which  old  Fomich  had  given  her 
with  the  wish  it  would  bring  her  luck. 
Eight  o'clock  already;  in  an  hour  she 
must  go  to  the  theater.  In  fact,  she  had 
been  lucky.  Tomorrow  was  a  fete  day 
and  she  had  passed  unnoticed  among 
the  crowds  of  peasants  flocking  to  the 
town;  and  better,  there'd  been  no  hitch 
about  the  cabaret  job.  Wearily  she 
forced  herself  to  eat  cold  meat  and 
bread  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  then 
prepared  the  gay  peasant  costume  she 
would  wear  in  her  dances  tonight,  with 
red  shoes  and  yellow  stockings,  and 
folded  it  carefully  in  a  big  bandanna 


handkerchief.    She  was  doing  the   be 
she   could;    the   rest   was    a    matter   of] 
chance. 

The  dressing  room  which  Estelle  I 
shared  with  two  Hungarian  singers  and 
the  cringing  girl  assistant  of  a  Turkish  j 
juggler  was  filthy,  reeking  of  patchouli  ( 
and  stale  air.  The  Hungarians  eyed  heri 
askance,  and  she  caught  a  muttered  J 
phrase  that  she  knew  meant  "peasant  i 
pigs." 

The  cabaret  did  have  a  stage,  or  at ' 
least  a  little  platform  raised  a  foot  from* 
the  floor,  without  any  curtain  or  foot- 1 
lights,  facing  a  three-quarter  circle  of] 
compartments  decked  with  dirty  redi 
velvet  that  were  pompously  termed] 
loges.  They  were  packed  with  officers  in] 
uniform  and  women,  and  here  and  there] 
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a  man  in  civilian  clothes.  Similar  par 
ties  sat  crowded  elbow  to  elbow 
square  stone  tables  in  the  body  of  th< 
hall.  The  place  was  full  of  smoke,  ant 
the  low  discolored  ceiling  threw  back 
loud  hubbub  of  talk  in  a  dozen  differ 
ent  tongues. 

As  she  peered  through  a  hole  in  th 
curtain  behind  the  "stage,"  Estelle  sav! 
that  most  of  the  guests  were  Italian,  bu 
there  was  too,  she  noted  with  dread,  ;, 
fair  sprinkling  of  S.  S.  uniforms,  "Himm 
ler's  hangmen."  Now  that  the  momen 
had  come,  she  was  suddenly  terrified. 

The  Hungarians  stamped  off  the  stage 
spitting  like  angry  cats.  The  din  wa 
too  great,  it  seemed,  for  their  singing  t 
be  heard. 

Estelle's  first  dance,  a  "Montenegri 
Fantasy,"  as  the  announcer  described  i' 
won  a  fair  measure  of  applause,  and  th 
audience  bent  forward  to  watch  the  ne^ 
artiste.  But  her  second  turn,  a  fast  Cr°a 
tian  dance  not  unlike  the  Hungaria 
czardas,  was  a  failure.  The  stage  wa 
far  too  small  and  the  music  far  too  slow 
That  was  her  fault,  she  knew;  she  ha 
told  them  to  hold  it  down. 

Now  came  the  crucial  test,  on  whic 
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erything  depended.  It  was  billed  as 
'Serbian  Fire  Dance."  That  had  been 
r  own  idea;  but  while  the  announcer 
jke  she  guessed  she  had  made  a  mis- 
:e.  The  Croats  hate  the  Serbs,  and 
?  Italian  soldiers  had  little  cause  to 
•e  the  stiff-necked  Serbian  race.  They 
;d  her  scant  attention  as  she  waved 
-  scarlet  scarf  and  danced  a  quick 
able  shuffle,  tip,  tap,  heel  and  toe, 
:h  her  body  almost  rigid.  There  was 
;dly  any  applause,  and,  what  made  it 
:d  to  bear,  the  response  she  awaited 
s  lacking. 

The  Hungarians  jeered  at  her  as  she 

t  the  little  stage.   They'd  been  having 

ow  with  the  patron,  who  vented  his 

ath  on  Estelle.   "Fire  Dance,  you  call 

'  he  snarled.   "You  have  no  more  fire 

.n  a  fish.  And  as  for  dancing  .  .  .  pfui! 

iancer  needs  blood  in  her  veins." 

She  turned  on  him  like  a  flame,  in  a 

of  wounded  pride.     "You  greasy 

!"  she  cried.    "Don't  talk  to  me  like 

t!   How  can  an  artist  sing  in  a  place 

t  is  like  a  coffin,  or  dance  on  such  a 

;e  no  larger  than  a  pig  pen?  You  tell 

I  can't  dance?    You  ape,  I'll  show 

tomorrow,    if   I   have   to   dance   it 

ed!" 

hat  set  the  Hungarians  going,  and 

of  them  talked  at  once,  when  one  of 

waiters  came  in.    The  patron  sud- 

ly  smiled  and  said,  "You  have  one 

e  chance.   If  you  don't  do  better  to- 

ow  .  .  .  and  meanwhile,"  he  grinned 

a  wolf,   "an  Italian  colonel  wants 

in  Loge  Number  Seventeen." 

E  woke  with  a  splitting  headache 

and  the  bitter  taste  of  failure.   What 

ible  champagne!   was   her  first  co- 

nt  thought.   And,  what  I've  let  my- 

in  for!    But  the  colonel  was  rather 

ear,  and  easy  to  stand  off.    Despite 

head,  she  felt  glad  to  remember  the 

ter's  words,  "You've  beaten  all  the 

irds  for  champagne  served  in  a  loge." 

pite  herself  she  was  pleased;  she'd 

■  nged  her  wounded  pride,  and  she'd 

w  them  something  tonight  if  she  had 

ance  as  she  had  said,  as  naked  as  she 

born.  She  staggered  across  the  room, 

drank  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  then 

ed  at  the  gunmetal  watch.    It  was 

y  two  o'clock,  she'd  better  go  back 

leep. 

hen  she  woke  again  it  was  seven, 

I  her  head  was  free  from  pain.    She 

herself  reckless  and  light,  and  some- 

'  remote  from  it  all.    She  looked  at 

peasant  costume  with  wine  stains  on 

blouse  and  thought:   I  can  do  with- 

that.  She  took  a  pair  of  scissors  and 

)ed  the  skirt  much  shorter  to  leave 

legs  bare  above  the  yellow  stock- 

>.  She  wound  the  scarlet  scarf  tightly 

[f:JI  und  her  breasts,  leaving  both  ends 

:he  air,  and  danced  over  to  the  mir- 

"Native  costume,  yes!    Hawaii,  not 

;I  atia.     If  only  this  skirt  was  grass  I 

ild    dance    a    hula-hula."      She    ate 

lgrily    and    drank    a    glass    more    of 

ndy.     "Didn't  the  colonel  say  he'd 

for  me  at  nine?"    She  looked  at  her- 

in  the  warped,  fly-specked  mirror. 

)U    black-haired    witch!"    she    said. 

rve  you  got  no  shame  at  all?"    Her 
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ection  said,  "None  at  all,"  with  pink 
eks  and  shining  eyes.  .  .  . 


ioir.8 
fed. 

'■  "he  Hungarians  gasped  for  breath  as 
elle  came  in  singing  to  the  dressing 
m  and  threw  her  cloak  on  the  floor. 
i  said  in  labored  German,  "But  Frau 

you're  nearly  naked!"  She  didn't 
;  them  a  look.  She  caught  the  Turk- 
girl  and  danced  her  around  the  room, 

"^   n  sat  herself  down  on  the  chair.   "It's 

it  Cm 

"8a  s  need  clothes  to  sing,  but  the  less 
.  iancer  wears  the  better  she  can 
V  ce."  She  tucked  the  flowing  ends  of 
scarf  into  its  improvised  brassiere, 
,j  n.  ran  out  for  her  first  dance.  The 
ngarians  looked  at  one  another  and 
ed  with  sharp  annoyance  the  sudden 
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silence  in  front,  the  low  soft  beat  of  the 
music  .  .  .  and  the  thunder  of  applause. 

Estelle  changed  her  second  turn.  She 
danced  the  czardas  number,  but  hardly 
moved  from  one  spot,  mimicking  the 
movement  with  fast  motions  of  arms 
and  feet.  Again  they  shouted  their 
heads  off  and  yelled  for  her  to  repeat. 
This  was  a  gala  night;  she  had  caught 
them  and  made  them  hot. 

The  second  Hungarian  song  went  bet- 
ter than  the  first.  They  stayed  and  took 
an  encore.  Estelle  took  the  brandy  bot- 
tle and  poured  two  more  drinks.  She 
was  reckless  and  free  from  care.  "Now, 
baby,"  she  said  in  English  to  the  timid 
Turkish  girl,  "we'll  drink  this  one  to- 
gether. Come  on,  it'll  do  you  good." 
The  stuff  burned  her  throat  like  fire. 
"That's  what  my  dance  is  called,  a  Fire 
Dance,"  she  said,  and  pulled  out  loose 
the  arm-long  trailing  ends  from  the 
scarf  that  covered  her  breasts.  "Wait, 
baby,  do  I  remember?"  She  danced  a 
quick  double  shuffle.  "Yes,  that's  the 
way  it  goes,  and  then  he  will  throw  me 
a  flower." 

There  wasn't  a  sound  in  the  place  as 
her  last  dance  began.    But  it  wasn't  a 
Serbian  dance,  not  this  time.    The  an 
nouncer  shouted  loud,  "The  Fire  Dance 
of  Rome!" 

She  began  with  a  swirl  of  steps,  and 
the  music  followed  her,  low,  then  she 
moved  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  did 
what  she  later  called  "an  impromptu 
hootchy-kootchy,"  with  all  of  her  body 
moving,  but  her  feet  in  the  high-heeled 
shoes  maintaining  a  steady  beat,  tippety 
tap,  tap,  tap,  tip  tap.  tippety  tap. 

She  stopped  and  smiled  before  them, 
and  waited.  The  applause  was  like  a 
storm,  and  someone  flung  a  rose  which 
became  a  deluge  of  flowers. 

She  stood  there  while  they  shouted, 
but  the  tongue  in  her  mouth  was  dry. 
She  had  given  her  message  again,  but 
the  answering  signal  had  eluded  her. 
She  smiled  and  said  in  Serbian,  "Thank 
you,  I  dance  it  once  more,  but  this  time, 
at  the  end  I  will  add  for  you  something 
new." 

Oh,  Heaven,  she  thought,  will  it  work? 
It  must,  it  has  to  work! 

The  quick  patter  of  her  feet  was 
louder  than  the  music,  and  the  blazing 
ends  of  the  scarf  were  like  fire  on  her 
whirling  arms.  When  she  ended,  there 
was  silence,  a  tribute  to  the  artist,  then 
shouting  and  stamping  of  feet  and  an- 
other storm  of  flowers.  And  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  a  sharp,  shrill,  piercing  whistle 
from  the  second  loge  on  the  right. 

Standing  motionless,  Estelle  saw  a 
sudden  scuffle,  saw  a  soldier  turn  on  the 
whistler  and  hit  him  in  the  eye,  and 
saw  the  man  break  away  and  plunge  out 
of  the  door  at  the  back. 

There  were  flowers  around  her  feet 
as  she  bowed  and  bowed  again,  but  her 
heart  was  singing  high;  her  message  had 
been  heard. 

"T  DID  it,  Mike,  I  did  it!"  she  told  him 
*•  two  days  later.  "But  if  you  want  me 
to  love  you,  don't  ask  me  to  do  it  again. 
The  first  night  was  appalling,  audience 
dull  as  mud,  and  I  danced  the  whole 
thing  through,  giving  the  message  in 
code.  There  wasn't  any  response,  no 
flowers,  no  applause.  I  was  sunk;  did  it 
mean  that  your  agent  wasn't  there  or 
that  he  didn't  understand?  I  was  des- 
perate, but  the  next  night  I  did  it  again 
and  really  made  it  hot.  There  was 
plenty  of  applause,  but  that  was  the 
shocking  thing,  there  were  also  plenty  of 
flowers.  I  ask  you,  how  could  I  know? 
I  had  to  think  and  think  quick,  so  I 
danced  it  over  again  and  put  in  an  ex- 
tra line,  'If  you  get  this  you  must  whis- 
tle.' I'd  forgotten  that  whistling  in 
Europe  meant  the  razzberry,  not  ap- 
plause. But  he  whistled  all  right,  I'll 
say,  and  got  poked  in  the  eye  for  his 
pains." 

The  End 


Like  men  out  of  a  poem  the  Commandos  came . . .  rushing 
the  fight  to  the  foe  .  .  .  shaming  us  out  of  our  smugness 
with  their  fierce  courage  .  .  .  Hail  Commandos! 

There  isn't  anything  we  can  do  that's  too  much  to  hring 
the  fight  to  victory.  Here  on  the  home  front  it's  a  small 
matter  indeed  to  make  the  most  out  of  what  we  have.  For 
instance,  to  make  our  shirts  do  more  for  us,  to  take  good 
care  of  them,  to  make  them  last  longer.  And  remember 
.  .  .  better  shirts  wear  better! 
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Coast  Defender 

By  Jim  Marshall 


From  Alaska  lo  Mexico,  General 
John  L.  DeWiil  keeps  a  sharp  look- 
out along  our  Western  ramparts 


IF  a  whole  lot  of  people  were  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  with  a  hurricane  coming  up,  a  mild-man- 
nered, medium-sized  man  with  keen  gray  eyes 
behind  his  spectacles  probably  would  take  charge. 
He  would  tell  people  what  to  do.  Some  would  pay 
no  attention;  some  would  resent  orders;  others 
would  ask,  "Who  does  he  think  he  is,  anyway?" 

Then  the  man  would  start  speaking  sternly  but 
quietly — and  specifically.  Finally  he  would  make 
the  castaways  realize  their  danger  and  follow  his 
leadership.  For  a  while  he  would  be  quite  unpopu- 
lar with  some  of  the  people  but  slowly  they  would 
come  to  accept  him,  trust  his  judgment  and  follow 
his  instructions.  If  this  happened,  the  likelihood  is 
they  would  all  come  through  the  hurricane  with 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  few  wind-blown  bobs. 

This  is  about  what  has  happened  in  America's 
hottest  combat  zone  since  early  last  December.  In 
those  gay  days,  hardly  anyone  had  heard  about 
Lieutenant  General  John  Lesesne  DeWitt.  He  was, 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  just  another  of  those  gold- 
braids  out  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. The  gold-braids  came  and  went,  and  not  one 
Westerner  in  a  thousand  could  tell  you  the  name  of 
the  general  commanding  in  his  area.  The  generals 
came  and  got  a  paragraph  on  page  nine,  made  a 
talk  to  the  Rotary  Club,  had  a  drink  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  and  disappeared  from  mortal  ken  until  they 
were  relieved  and  sent  elsewhere. 

Then  suddenly  General  DeWitt's  gray  eyes  were 
snapping  behind  his  specs,  and  his  name  was  in  the 
headlines.  He  was  speaking  harshly  and  incisively 
to  big  men  and  little  fellows  and  politicians  who 
didn't  seem  to  understand  what  had  happened  to 
the  West  Coast,  or  who  thought  war  was  something 
they  had  over  in  China  or  Russia.  All  DeWitt 
wanted  to  do  was  get  on  with  his-  job,  which  was 
merely  to  protect  everybody  and  everything  along 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  from  the  Japanese  attack 
that  at  the  time  seemed  a  distinct  probability. 

Overnight,  the  active  general  became  a  dictator, 
military  and  civil,  over  more  than  1,450,000  square 
miles  of  America,  through  which  are  scattered  fewer 
than  13,000,000  people.  His  bailiwick  comprised  the 
West  and  Northwest,  including  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Utah.  The  coast  alone,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  wilderness,  seemed  almost  enough 
of  a  headache.  But  DeWitt  also  had  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  military  defense  plans  in  western  Mexico 
and  in  British  Columbia,  through  either  of  which 
an  invasion  might  come. 

To  top  this,  there  was  the  problem  of  moving 
scores  of  thousands  of  Japs  and  Japanese-Americans 
over  the  mountains,  eastward — a  job  made  no  easier 
by  the  sly  efforts  of  a  few  enterprisers  to  profit  from 
the  forced  sale  of  Japanese  property.  DeWitt  in- 
sisted that  the  job  be  done  with  justice  and  human- 
ity, and  it  was.  It  took  six  months,  in  order  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  migrants.  In  any 
other  country  it  would  have  been  done  brutally, 
in  six  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  defense  and  Jap  problems,  the 
general  had  to  make  sure  that  a  huge  flow  of  war 
materials  got  through  his  command  rapidly  and  was 
sent  to  sea  safely — which  was  a  job  and  a  half  in 
itself. 

All  these  things  gave  him  little  time  to  waste  with 
political  numskulls  who  were  thinking  of  themselves 
first  and  the  war  about  No.  8.  He  had  a  hard  time, 
too,  making  Coasters  realize  they  were  in  a  war. 
There  wasn't  time  to  explain  everything.  You  just 
had  to  go  in  and  use  a  few  blunt  words  and  give 
orders  to  civilians  who  weren't  used  to  taking  orders 


At  San  Francisco's  Presidio:  General 
John  L.  DeWitt,  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Army  and  the  Western  Defense  Command 


from   soldiers — and   maybe   hope   to  explain 

That  is  what  DeWitt  did.   He  had  to.   But  ar 
the  clubs  and  at  bridge  teas,  people  said  mean  1 
about  the  general  who  had  suddenly  come  oJ 
nowhere  to  snap  orders  right  and  left.    Westef 
are  independent  folks  and  they  weren't  order-t 
as  Japs  and  Germans  and  Italians  are.    So  it 
some  time  before  they  realized  that  DeWittl 
working  twenty  hours  a  day  for  them  and  thq 
was  just  too  busy  to  invent  fine  phrases  and 
"If  you  please"  every  minute  or  two. 

When  people  did  realize  it,  they  began  tore! 
the  man  and  finally  to  feel  a  great  affection  for| 
He  can  get  almost  anything  he  wants  in  the 
today. 

When  he  had  time,  he  called  in  editors  anJ 
porters,  and  brought  out  his  maps  and  spoke  fral 
They  fired  questions  at  him  and  he  spoke  strfj 
with  no  weasel  words.  So,  in  the  end,  newsp 
people  knew  what  he  was  driving  at  and  wherJ 
danger  was  and  just  how  dangerous  things  we] 
Seattle  or  San  Diego  or  elsewhere. 

He  fixed  up  a  plane  as  an  office  and  went  sv| 
over  his  big  command,  getting  his  troops  and 
and  planes  and  tanks  spotted  in  the  right  pll 
taking  cat  naps  whenever  he  got  a  chance.    Hq 
the  admirals  on  the  Coast  got  together  and  wq 
hand  in  glove — which  was  something  new. 

DeWitt  Drops  a  Bomb 

His  first  tiff  with  San  Francisco  came  aft 
alert  had  been  ordered — and  nothing  happ 
People  said  it  was  just  a  game — a  practice; 
get  delirious,  it  isn't  serious.  DeWitt  strode 
a  meeting  of  city  and  defense  bigwigs  and  b 
that  it  was  "all  nonsense  for  sensible  peopj 
imagine  I  would  practice  an  alert.  I  hate  to  say 
he  rasped,  "but  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  b 
had  been  dropped — to  wake  up  this  commur] 

People  sat  up,  not  only  in  California,  but  all 
the  West.    Some  of  them  protested  but  the 
general  went  on,  "If  I  can't  knock  the  seriousn 
this  situation  into  you  with  words  we'll  have  to| 
it  over  to  the  police  to  knock  it  into  you  with  cl 

Then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire — until  some 
heads  pointed  out  that  it  really  was  war  an 
foolin'.  It  wasn't  long  before  DeWitt's  toughn 
but  always  honest,  sincere  toughness — had  p 
opinion  behind  it. 

General  DeWitt  was  born  at  old  Fort  Sidm 
Nebraska  Army  post  that  had  been  built  in  the 
Indian  wars.  His  father,  who  retired  as  Brig.- 
General  Calvin  DeWitt,  was  post  medical  of 
He  had  served  with  the  Pennsylvania  Volun 
in  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain.  John  L.  was  se 
of  four  children.  An  elder  brother  is  Brigadier 
eral  Wallace  DeWitt,  who  was  serving  in  San  I 
cisco  as  head  of  Letterman  General  Hospital  b 
he  was  transferred.  A  younger  brother,  Calvi 
a  colonel;  a  baby  sister,  Mary,  is  the  widow 
colonel. 

John  L.  was  born  January  9,  1880,  and  his  i 
years  were  full  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  pi 
warfare.  His  parents  moved  around  from  po 
post — the  now-forgotten  Fort  Hancock  in  T 
Fort  Missoula,  Montana,  Fort  Sully,  in  the  E 
tas.  The  Indian  wars  were  in  the  final  stages.  Si 
Bull  was  dead.  The  famous  old  Seventh  Ca' 
was  cleaning  up  the  last  of  the  hostiles  and  fro: 
officers  and  men  the  youngster  learned  about 
He  saw  the  wounded  brought  in  from  fights 
long  forgotten  and  so  acquired  no  romantic 
tions  about  it. 

Frontier  posts  weren't  as  primitive  as  fi 
would  have  them.  Young  DeWitt  learned  Fr 
German,  Latin  and  mathematics.  At  sixteen  hf 
packed  off,  like  many  a  DeWitt  before  hin 
Princeton.  From  there,  he  tried  to  get  intc 
Army  via  West  Point  but  couldn't.  He  conti 
studying  for  a  bachelor  of  (Continued  on  pagi 
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The  kindly  moderation 

of  wine  helps  us  to  relax, 

helps  us  to  share  in  good 

companionship 


es(  T's  a  good  thing  to  do.  To  have  neigh- 
•|,  ■  bors  over  for  a  simple  get-together. . .  to 
ase  up  and  visit  over  good  food  and  wine. 
Bright  and  fragrant  in  your  glass,  wine 
i  made' for  friendliness.  In  fact,  more  and 
lore  people  are  finding  that  when  you  set 
ut  wine  you  help  everyone  to  relax  in  a 
loderate  way.  You  help  people  to  enjoy 
lemselves. 

Wine  is  best  when  it's  offered  simply,  as 
ou'd  set  out  tea  or  coffee.  If  you'd  like  to 


have  a  new  booklet  on  wine  serving — and 
on  wines  in  cookery — we  are  reserving  a 
free  copy  for  you.  Just  write  to  the  Wine 
Advisory  Board,  85  Second  Street,  San 
Francisco.  The  Board  represents  all  the 
wine  growers  in  California. 

California  wines  today  enjoy  the  favor  of 
connoisseurs  the  world  over.  These  wines, 
of  course,  are  pure  vintages  of  fresh,  vine- 
ripened  grapes.  They  are  brought  to 
maturity  in  wineries  close  by  the  vineyards. 
The  growers  believe  them  well -blessed  in 
bouquet  and  inviting  flavor. 

Merchants  everywhere  carry  an  assort- 
ment of  such  excellent  California  wines. 
Drop  in  at  your  wine  dealer  soon.  Ask  him 
to  help  you  choose  among  these  tempting 
wines  of  our  own  country. 


This  golden  wine  is  Sauterne.  a  favorite  to  serve  well-chilled 
with  light  refreshments  or  with  a  sea  food  or  chicken  dinner. 
When  your  main  course  is  one  of  the  heartier  red  meats,  a  red 
table  wine  like  Burgundy  or  Claret  is  usually  chosen.  And  as  an 
appetizer  before  meals,  the  world's  favorite  is  Sherry 
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The  same  Imported 
Briar  you've 
always  smoked  ^m 

450 


i-^C 


Ahere  are  lots  of  new  materials  everywhere 
these  days,  and  substitutes,  and  a  lot  of  them 
mighty  good,  too  — but  you  won't  find  any  in 
IMPERIAL.  No  substitute-wood.  No  artifi- 
cial wood-graining  on  the  surface.  Because  we 
believe  that  for  real,  solid  smoking-satisfac- 
tion,  and  dependability,  there's  nothing  like 
the  genuine  imported  Mediterranean  briar. 
Very  little  of  it  has  come  to  this  country  for 
two  years  now,  but  we  have  it  (being  the 
world's  largest  pipe-makers,  we've  always 
carried  great  stocks).  As  long  as  we  have  it, 
you  get  it  — at  the  same  price  you  always 
paid  for  IMPERIAL  (since  1933)  $1.50.  No 
"breaking-in"  these  pipes  — they  have  the  ex- 
clusive IMPERIAL  Honey-Treatment.  Real 
honey  blends  with  your  tobacco,  "mingles" 
with  it,  mellows  your  pipe  as  you  smoke  it. 
Get  one  today. 

©    1942.KAUFMANN  BROS.ftBONOY  INC.  ,6  30   FIFTH   AVE.,  N.T. 


Imagine   being 

able    to    gee    a    real 

imported     briar     these 

days  for  only  Si  !  That  s 

v.  hac  you  get  in  Yello-Bole  with 

the    exclusive    Yello-Bole    Honey 

Treatment.     Pipe     illustrated:     Apple 

shape.  Panel  Ruff  finish.  At  dealers. 


YELLO-BOLE  1 

All  Yello-Boles  are 
made  of  Imported  Briar 


own  task  force  took  up  position  with 
the  other  ships  and,  without  a  single  lost 
motion,  the  newly  formed  fleet  steamed 
on  in  perfect  precision  toward  the  west. 


We  had  been  at  battle  stations  sev- 
eral hours  after  General  Quarters 
sounded.  A  number  of  enemy  aircraft 
had  been  reported  in  the  vicinity,  and 
a  couple  of  times  word  came  through 
that  stray  Jap  planes  had  been  attacked 
and  shot  down  by  our  carrier  pilots. 
That  wasn't  particularly  startling.  It 
had  happened  so  often  before  that  we 
were  beginning  to  take  such  news  for 
granted.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
another  message  was  flashed  to  all  ships 
of  our  force  and  this  one  meant  busi- 
ness— fighting  business. 

A  Japanese  task  force  had  been 
sighted  some  distance  to  the  north  and 
we  were  warned  that  action  was  ex- 
pected about  five  o'clock.  It  was  ex- 
actly one  minute  before  five  when  the 
bosun's  mate  piped  "Prepare  to  repel 
enemy  air  attack." 

The  carrier  immediately  started 
launching  planes,  as  we  and  the  other 
escort  ships  formed  a  protective  screen 
around  her.  Two  minutes  later,  the  de- 
stroyer on  our  port  bow  signaled  that 
enemy  aircraft  had  been  sighted,  and  we 
pulled  our  tin  hats  down  a  little  tighter 
around  our  ears.  From  our  battle  sta- 
tion, a  space  in  the  foremast  structure 
two  stages  below  heaven,  we  saw  a  plane 
crash  on  the  horizon  off  our  starboard 
quarter.  Circling  around  the  tall  plume 
of  black  smoke  and  flames  were  some  of 
our  own  fighters.  One  of  the  Jap  van- 
guard had  been  liquidated,  and  hardly 
had  its  fiery  monument  disappeared  in 
the  sea,  when  another  was  shot  down, 
this  time  several  miles  off  our  port  quar- 
ter. 

Seconds  later  the  first  Jap  attackers 
to  get  through  closed  in  around  the  car- 
rier. They  were  dive  bombers  and  Zeros 
coming  in  high,  and  our  fighters  were 
ready  for  them.  The  high- altitude  dog- 
fight that  followed  was  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  our  side.  The  Zeros,  three  of 
them,  were  knocked  out  of  the  air,  and 
several  of  the  dive  bombers  were  hit. 
Some  of  them,  however,  reeled  off  after 
the  melee  and  dived  for  our  carrier.  Be- 
fore the  first  one  could  get  its  bomb 
away,  a  destroyer's  antiaircraft  guns 
surrounded  the  plane  with  a  ring  of  fire. 
The  Jap  pilot  then  attempted  to  crash 
his  ship  on  the  carrier's  deck,  but  the 
crews  of  the  AA  batteries  were  quicker 
on  the  trigger  than  he  was  on  his  con- 
trols, and  he  plunged  into  the  water 
alongside. 

Meanwhile,  all  hell  was  popping 
among  the  other  ships  of  our  force.  Dive 
bombers  and  torpedo  planes  carrying 
bombs  circled  and  corkscrewed  all 
around  us,  dropping  their  eggs.  That 
was  exactly  what  our  gun  crews  had 
been  waiting  and  training  months  for. 
On  our  own  ship,  lead  was  flying  like 
water  from  a  high-pressure  lawn  sprin- 
kler. The  entire  superstructure  was  ob- 
scured by  a  deep  collar  of  belching 
flame. 

From  our  exalted  observation  post  in 
"Batt  Two,"  we  saw  several  Jap  planes 
try  to  penetrate  that  collar.  But  our 
gunners  had  other  plans  for  them.  The 
planes  and  personnel  can  now  be  writ- 
ten off  by  Tokyo  as  a  complete  loss. 
Below  us  on  the  fo'c'sle  our  machine 
gunners  were  raining  a  steady  stream  of 
fire  at  low-flying  Japs  as  they  came  in 
close  to  bomb  and  strafe  our  decks. 

The  ship  was  making  full  speed  and 
taking  tremendous  seas  over  her  bow 
which  cascaded  over  guns  and  gunners 
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but  they  stuck  to  their  posts  as  lines  of 
ammunition  runners  skidded  along  the 
slippery  deck  to  keep  them  supplied. 
Shrapnel  and  machine-gun  fire  from  the 
attackers  hailed  on  them,  but  that 
failed  to  halt  the  rapid  passage  of  shells 
from  magazine  to  gun  to  Japs. 

Our  heavy  duty  antiaircraft  battery 
of  Big  Berthas,  mounted  in  turrets, 
opened  up  on  the  Japs  at  long  range  and 
followed  them  in  until  they  were  close 
to  the  ship  where  the  lighter  weapons 
could  work  on  them.  One  battery  of 
these  was  right  below  us  and  we  watched 
them  pound  away  so  long  and  steadily 
that  the  paint  on  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  was  aflame.  Another  of  these  twin- 
gun  batteries  was  firing  so  rapidly  one 
of  the  guns  jammed.  Immediately  an 
ordnance  repair  crew  went  into  action 
and,  while  the  other  gun  in  that  mount 
chattered  away,  corrected  the  defect  and 
had  the  silenced  gun  back  in  action. 
Throughout  this  bedlam  of  bombs  and 
gunfire   our  ship  was   plunging   ahead. 


him.    Once  he  had  it  installed  he  leap 
behind  the  gun  and  the  first  object 
caught  in  its  sight  was  an  enemy  bom! 
bearing  down  on  him.    His  trigger  finJ 
did  the  rest. 

The  whole  attack  came  in  three  wa\| 
spaced  less  than  a  minute  apart.  I| 
tween  these  hot  sessions  the  gun  ere 
cleared  the  deck  space  around 
mounts,  calmly  brushing  empty  slfl 
cases  aside,  to  give  them  more  operf 
ing  room.  When  the  enemy  starJ 
coming  in  again  they  abandoned  houj 
keeping  for  fighting. 

Then  came  the  order  to  cease  firij 
We  had  been  in  action  about  twei 
minutes,  but,  of  course,  it  seemed  ith 
like  an  hour  and  a  half.  Our  ears  wi 
still  ringing  from  the  Fourth  of  j{ 
pandemonium,  and  the  acrid  fumesl 
spent  explosives  still  hovered  in  the 
The  last  enemy  planes,  what  was  !| 
of  them,  were  disappearing  toward 
north  with  our  fighters  in  hot  purs| 

During    the    landing    operations, 
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In  position  with  the  carrier  all  of  our 
ships  were  describing  a  crazy  zigzag 
course  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  deadly 
dive  bombers.  The  ships  keeled  far 
over  on  each  turn  and  had  barely  re- 
gained equilibrium  before  making  the 
same  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Undoubtedly  this  serpentine  maneuver- 
ing saved  us  from  direct  hits.  We 
counted  four  near  misses  dangerously 
close  to  our  ship's  sides  and  there  were 
plenty  of  others  at  a  greater  distance. 

One  Lone  Casualty 

For  some  reason  the  Jap  planes  were 
concentrating  most  of  their  attention  on 
our  stern.  Several  times  they  swooped 
low  over  our  fantail  and,  although  their 
bombs  missed,  shrapnel  splattered  over 
our  decks  and  their  strafing  with  ma- 
chine guns  resulted  in  our  one  casualty. 
An  aviation  machinist's  mate,  manning 
the  last  gun  aft  on  the  starboard  side, 
fell  at  his  post  hit  by  machine-gun  fire. 
Hospital  corpsmen  ran  from  their  bat- 
tle dressing  station  near  by  and  carried 
him  below,  but  within  a  few  minutes  he 
was  dead. 

While  the  battle  was  at  its  hottest  one 
young  seaman  gunner  found  his  gun 
barrel  had  become  overheated  and  was 
useless  for  further  action.  Grabbing  a 
spare  barrel  he  quickly  shifted  it  into 
place  while  splashes  from  a  bomb  ex- 
ploding in  the  water  near  by  showered 


destroyer  following  the  carrier  sudde 
swerved  to  starboard.  Several  men 
fallen  from  the  carrier's  flight  deck 
the  water  and  were  swimming  at 
waiting  to  be  picked  up.  The  destii 
er's  skipper  eased  his  ship  along: 
them.  Lines  were  thrown  overside 
the  rescue  was  neat  and  prompt, 
ship  passed  the  destroyer  just  as 
last  man  was  pulled  in  over  the 
Somewhere  along  the  watery  way 
had  shed  most  of  his  clothes,  for  as 
feet  hit  the  destroyer's  deck  his 
garment  was  a  pair  of  bedraggled  sht 
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ing  the  score  of  battle  and  found  it 
cidedly  in  our  favor.  It  was  figi 
conservatively  that  we  had  shot  d 
half  a  dozen  Jap  planes  and,  ad< 
others  accounted  for  by  our  pli 
and  other  surface  ships,  our  forces'  J 
result  was  most  disheartening  to 
erstwhile  visitors.  A  tired,  hungry  < 
talked  their  way  through  late  su; 
that  night  and  went  to  their  bunks 
our  skipper's  benediction:  "The  cap 
congratulates  the  ship's  company  oi 
performance  under  fire.  The  long  h< 
of  training  paid  for  themselves  tci 
when  every  man  showed  thdt  he  k 
his  job  and  stuck  to  it." 


Mr.  Morris'  magnificent  eyewit 
account  of  the  United  Staies  Na 
successful  attack  on  the  Solo: 
Islands  will  be  concluded  next  w 
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From  a  small  boy  with  a  crop  of  light 
rown  hair  combed  carefully  into  two 
angs  above  his  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
e  has  developed  into  a  slender  young 
lan  with  an  aristocratic  air.  He  is  po- 
te  and  charming  but  also  exacting  and 
tubborn.  He  keeps  himself  aloof,  his 
mly  close  friend-  being  Sollertinsky,  the 
irilliant  young  musicologist  and  eth- 
ologist,  who  is  director  of  programs 
fcr  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  It  is 
irough  Sollertinsky  that  Shostakovich 
as  been  so  greatly  interested  in  such 
European  composers  as  Bruckner,  Al- 
iian  Berg,  Hindemith,  Schoenberg  and 
[ahler,  particularly  the  latter.  They 
oke  fun  at  him  about  it  in  Moscow. 

"Shostakovich  still  suffers  from  Mah- 
ria,"  they  say. 

Shostakovich  is  an  enthusiastic  sports 
in,  an  expert  on  soccer.  At  home  he 
eeps  a  "debit  credit"  ledger  in  which 
diligently  keeps  records  of  all  soccer 
imes.  Three  years  ago  he  took  a 
mrse  of  training  as  a  football  referee, 
at  has  never  managed  to  get  on  the 
;ld  with  a  whistle.  When  things  don't 
ease  him,  he  writes  letters  to  the  edi- 
On  one  occasion  he  criticized  an 
tide  on  football  in  Red  Sports,  giv- 
g  a  highly  skilled  and  subtle  analysis 
r  a  game  played  in  Leningrad. 


Doubles  as  Sports  Writer 

"Before  the  war,"  says  his  wife,  "we 
mid  never  keep  him  home  when  there 
as  a  soccer  game  or  a  hockey  match  or 
prize  fight.   Rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold, 

'd  be  there." 

One  night  when  the  regular  corre- 
»ondent  of  Red  Sports  failed  to  send 

an  account  of  a  soccer  game  at  Len- 


&  igrad,  the  editor  got  Shostakovich  out 
bed  after  midnight  to  ask  him  about 
The  composer  was  annoyed  at  being 
sturbed  until  he  discovered  what  the 
iitor  wanted.  He  at  once  gave  a  de- 
iled  report  of  the  match,  even  supply- 
g  the  names  of  the  reserve  players, 
owing  great  anxiety  lest  they  be  over- 
oked. 

Though  Shostakovich  may  not  look 
Ice   a   typical    Russian   to   some    for- 
mers— his  highly  nervous  manner  of 
sudd  Iking    and    moving    suggesting    more 
itin  qualities — his  unpredictable  char- 
ter betrays  his  true  nationality.    He 
,s  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  uses  a 
ieat    deal    of    sarcasm    in    his    music, 
le  critics  have  taken  him  to  task  for 
;  c-  s  levity.    In  the  midst  of  a  composi- 
>n,  he  will  write  in  a  musical  gag  that 
more  hilarious  than  solemn. 
When  Shostakovich  goes  on  a  binge, 
gambles    on    anything — especially 
ker  and  baccarat. 

Any  doubt  of  his  courage  was  dis- 
ced 'after  the  controversy  over  his 
era,  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk,  which, 
jml:  ter  a  tremendous  success,  was  at- 
is  ft  eked  so  ferociously  by  Soviet  critics 
ihot  at  it  was  taken  off  the  stage  in  that 
g  i  untry.  Pravda,  the  political  organ  of 
ur  p  e  government,  bitterly  criticized  the 
cf>  era  and  reprimanded  Shostakovich 
nj  ti  r  his  "un-Soviet  tendencies."  For  a 
injij  ne  it  seemed  that  the  blow  would 
tie  s  eck  his  career  but  in  no  way  did  he 
>unk!  er  show  resentment.  His  Fourth  Sym- 
he  a  iony  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  time,  but 
any  ter  listening  to  it  and  talking  it  over 
[on|  th  friends,  he  took  it  off  the  program 
Ives  d  it  has  never  since  been  played.  Its 
t  he  aracter  was  gloomy  and  introspective, 
fluents  that  had  been  condemned  in 
,  b  opera. 
'Yw  He  went  back  to  his  duties  as  teacher 
les"  orchestration  and  composition  at 
Sol  mingrad  Conservatory  and  started 
,exl    >rk  on  a  new  symphony.     In  Novem- 
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ber,  1937,  at  the  Festival  of  Soviet 
Music  in  Leningrad,  he  introduced  that 
symphony,  the  Fifth,  and  staged  a 
comeback  that  could  be  compared  in 
popularity  only  with  the  return  of  a 
prize-fight  idol.  In  1940  his  piano  quin- 
tet won  him  the  Stalin  prize  of  100,000 
rubles,  the  highest  ever  paid  for  one 
work  in  the  history  of  music. 

He  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
work  and  nothing  disturbs  him.  His 
workroom  door  is  always  open  and  he 
doesn't  need  a  "special"  atmosphere 
and  he  doesn't  wait  for  inspiration.  In 
this  respect  he  somewhat  resembles 
Tschaikowsky,  who  once  said:  "I  sit 
down  to  the  piano  regularly  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Mesdames 
les  Muses  have  learned  to  be  on  time 
for  that  rendezvous." 

His  two  children,  Galya  the  girl  and 
Maxim  the  boy,  a  very  boisterous  pair 
of  citizens,  roam  around  the  workroom 
and  sometimes  land  on  the  composer's 
lap,  while  he  is  writing  at  his  desk.  His 
friends  come  in  often  for  tea  and  chatter, 
and  Shostakovich  receives  them  while 
still  working.  In  this  respect  his  home 
life  resembles  Mozart's,  whose  house 
was  always  full  of  drinking,  laughing 
friends. 

According  to  his  wife,  one  of  his  out- 
standing characteristics  is  his  punctili- 
ousness. "At  concerts  he  arrives  before 
the  cloakroom  attendants." 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  volun- 
teered for  service  at  the  front  but  was 
told  to  hold  himself  in  reserve.  He 
worked  up  dramatic  companies,  organ- 
ized plays,  wrote  music  for  the  troops, 
and  visited  the  front-line  trenches  with 
the  troupes.  When  Leningrad  was  un- 
der siege,  he  worked  as  a  fire  warden  on 
the  roof  of  the  Conservatory.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  his  Seventh  Symphony, 
which  is  a  paean  to  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen  and  a  declaration  of  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  mankind.  It  was 
on  the  express  orders  of  the  government 
that  he  left  Leningrad  and  went  to  Kui- 
byshev to  finish  the  work. 

The  Appeal  of  Beethoven 

"He  was  unhappy  and  impatient 
there,"  says  his  wife.  "It  was  too  far 
from  the  battle  lines,  too  quiet." 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  famed  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
not  impressed  by  the  early  Shostako- 
vich work  but  was  won  over  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony.  He  now  calls  its  composer 
"a  genius  who  possesses  the  most  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  masses  of  any 
composer  since  Beethoven."  When  the 
Seventh  Symphony  drew  critical  com- 
ment as  being  "banal,"  "uneven"  and 
"program  music,"  Koussevitzky  an- 
swered: "Critics  who  make  such  strong 
criticism  today  will  strongly  regret  in 
the  nearest  future  what  they  have  said, 
for  to  criticize  a  man  who  is  without 
doubt  a  genius  one  must  listen  not  once 
but  many  times.  .  .  .  No  one  since  Bee- 
thoven has  had  the  esthetic  sense,  the 
approach  to  musical  material  that  Shos- 
takovich has.  .  .  .  His  language  is  as 
rich  as  the  world;  his  emotion  is  abso- 
lutely universal." 

Shostakovich  does  not  appear  with  or- 
chestras, as  is  the  custom  with  other 
composers,  at  least  not  as  often  as 
Rachmaninoff  or  Prokofieff.  Although 
he  is  a  capable  pianist  he  does  not  play 
his  own  compositions  with  orchestra,  as 
Prokofieff  and  others  do.  He  says  he 
has  a  "psychological  technique,"  which 
means  that,  inasmuch  as  he  plays  only 
his  own  works  in  public,  he  doesn't  have 
to  practice. 

The  End 


A.   "ADMIRAL 
PERRY":  VereBeecc- 
lincd  all-weather 
per  Jacket.  Weather 
aealed  face.  Two 
pockets.  £io 


THE 

TRAIL  OF  BAMBI 


By  Richard  HaUet 


Deep  in  Maine's  Kalahdin  forests,  Disney's  men  found 
the  fawn  that  became  Bambi  and  brought  him,  with 
his  background,  to  the  drawing  boards  in  Hollywood 


Hungry  Bambi  watches  his  mother  pull  the  bark  off  a  tree.    You  can  be 
sure   every   corrugation   in   the   bark   is   authentic.    Jake   Day   saw   to   that 

Owl  describes  the  bitter  sweetness  of  being  twitterpated  in  the  spring.  Flower, 
Thumper  and  Bambi  are  confident  it  couldn't  happen  to  them.    But  it  does 


Though  Owl  disapproves,  it  looks  like  fun.    You  twitter,  you  walk  o 
air,  you're  knocked  for  a  loop  and  before  you  know  it  you're  twitterpatei 


WALT  DISNEY'S  Bambi  had  its 
first  public  showing  in  Portland, 
Maine.  It  was  fitting  that  Maine 
should  see  it  first,  because  in  a  real 
sense  its  origin  was  in  Maine. 

The  original  Bambi  was  an  Austrian 
deer.  What  should  Disney's  Bambi  be? 
Nearer  home,  of  course.  He  fixed  on  a 
mule  deer  from  Arrowhead,  California. 
But  a  Maine  man,  Jake  Day  of  Dama- 
riscotta,  objected.  Day  was  with  the 
Disney  artist  force  but  he  was  also  a 
good  Maine  wilderness  man.  He  said 
flatly  that  California's  mule  deer  was 
not  Austria's  white-flagged  deer  of  Felix 
Salten's  great  story.  To  get  the  right 
deer,  and  no  less  to  get  the  right  back- 
ground for  the  deer,  Disney  would  have 
to  go  to  Maine. 

"Prove  your  point,"  said  Disney. 

To  prove  his  point,  Jake  Day  went 
back  to  his  native  heath  and  took  a 
camera  up  into  the  Katahdin  country. 
Thereafter  he  spent  a  total  of  seven 
months — including  all  the  seasons, 
since  Bambi  runs  the  full  circle  of  the 
seasons  —  getting  close  photographic 
shots  of  Bambi's  country.  He  got  the 
trees  in  all  their  dazzle  after  ice  storms ; 
he  got  beaver  dams  mounded  with 
snow;  and  since  Bambi  was  to  end  with 
a  great  forest  fire,  he  turned  his  lens  on 
the  black  satin  corrugations  of  fire-bit- 
ten trees. 

He  overlooked  no  time  of  day,  no 
mood  of  nature.  With  the  first  light  of 
spring  dawn,  as  early  as  4  A.  M.,  Jake 
Day  would  be  lying  on  his  stomach, 
waiting  to  catch  the  right  morning  blaze 
on  grass  cobwebs,  or  spiderwebs  glori- 
fied by  dew.  It  was  just  this  grass-roots 
knowledge  of  detail  that  he  was  after; 
and  the  camera  knows  how  to  show  the 
cartoon  artist  the  root   of  the   matter. 

Day  trained  his  lens  on  rotting  logs, 
lichens,  pools,  leaves,  ferns — all  the 
strange  medley  of  the  forest  floor.  With 
his  color  camera  he  caught  the  gor- 
geous mahogany-red  of  pitcher  plants; 
a  thousand  autumn  reds  and  yellows; 
the  blue  of  mountain  lakes;  the  dark 
chimneys  of  Katahdin;  and  the  mottled 
russet  of  peat  swamps,  where  he  fol- 
lowed Bambi's  trail  over  land  that  trem- 
bled but  never  yielded  entirely  to  his 
weight. 

At  night  in  his  tent,  Day  and  his 
friend  Lester  Hall  studied  the  Bambi 
script.  What  should  be  the  background 
for  Bambi's  first  walk?  Where  should 
he  meet  the  quail?  What  sort  of  pool 
should  slake  his  thirst?  Where  should 
he  first  encounter  "mouse-trouble?" 
What  would  be  the  natural  habitat  of 
Thumper  the  Rabbit?  And  what  sort  of 
log  would  be  the  right  log  for  Bambi 
to  stumble  over  in  this  first  baby  walk 
of  his? 

Jake  Day's  pictures  convinced  Dis- 


ney that  this  and  no  other  was  th 
Bambi  country.  Here  were  the  pool 
and  glades  and  ferns  and  flowers  an 
blowdowns  and  mountain  chimney 
that  would  make  the  only  likely  neigb 
borhood  for  Bambi's  life  and  adven 
tures. 

Such  was  the  search  for  Bambi's  back 
ground,  tenacious  and  exhaustive,  u 
there  in  Maine's  roadless  area,  the  wile 
est  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  our  cartoon  pioneei 
back-packed  a  forty-pound  pacl 
watched  out  for  bear  tracks,  ate  oal 
meal  and  blueberries,  and  photographe 
every  last  thing  that  Bambi's  eye  migl 
rest  on,  right  down  to  a  bear  cub's  pa 
marks  in  forest  mold.  They  had  to  corr 
bine  the  eye  power  of  woodsman  an 
artist,  and  those  are  different  eye  pow 
ers. 

Reward  or  Penalty 


Jake  Day  photographed  the  very  a 
mosphere.    He  would  climb  a  fifte 
hundred-foot  wall  of  rolling,  round  ro 
the  size  of  tennis  balls,  and  his  rewi 
might  be   a   magnificent   color   shot  < 
some  deep  valley  lying  under  an  oce< 
of  blue  haze.    Or  his  penalty  might  I 
a  pair  of  burned  feet  and  a  day  wasti 
because   in  a  twinkling,   all  that  gloi 
of  color  might  be  blotted  out  by 
shadow  of  a  storm  cloud. 

Subjects  for  his  camera  swarmed  ui 
der  his  heels.  He  had  a  long  list 
things  that  Walt  Disney  wanted  photi 
graphed — hazel  nuts,  marsh  grass,  ot 
leaves,  pine  cones,  close-ups  of  birc 
beech,  moosewood  and  squawwooi 
blueberries  (low-bush  and  high-bush 
red  maple,  sugar  maple,  hemloc 
speckled  alder. 

"We  had  to  remember,"  says  Da 
"that  Disney  has  a  ruthless  fidelity 
the  physical  scene,  to  the  truth  of  n 
ture,   even  when   he   may   seem   to  1 


distorting  nature.     Once  when  he  w; 
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making  a  corn  picture,  he  held  us  spel 
bound  for  an  hour.  He  had  studk 
cornfields  in  all  their  moods;  he  talk* 
corn  with  farmers,  slept  corn,  dreami 
corn — the  rustle  of  it,  the  shine  of  it,  t 
its  speech  and  habits. 

"When  corn  gets  into  a  Disney  pi 
ture,  then  make  no  mistake  about 
corn  must  be  an  actor.  And  so  up  the 
in  the   Katahdin  wild,   when   I  took 
shot — well,  if  it  was  only  a  shot  of 
burnt  tree,   or  some  great  webby  ro 
grasping  at  rocky  soil,  or  a  lichen  li 
a  colored  shell  wedged  into  rough  bi 
— I  had  to  consider  that  Disney  mi| 
say  to  me,  'What  does  that  say  to  yo 
What  do  you  feel?   What  does  it  do 
you?    Put  it  down  on  paper!'" 

Well,  they  put  it  down   for  him  ; 
right.    Those   artists  of  his  made  ov 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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ie  power  and  the  glory  of  the  All- Amer- 

was  no  mylh  to  Bobby  Drucker.   But 

look  him  twenty-six  years  to  make  it 
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HEN  the  train  slowed  up  coming  into  Ultima, 
Okla.,  the  man  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
Pullman  seat  lifted  his  head  and  stretched  his 
pck  in  a  tortured  way  and  said:  "Oh  gosh!  Oh  gosh!" 

Arthur  Wysor  was  a  man  who  was  always  pitying 
mself  because  he  was  a  man  who  deserved  pity.  As 
e  best  known  sports  columnist  in  the  country,  a 
an  whose  readers  ran  into  the  millions,  he  liked  to 
ink  of  himself  as  a  sophisticated  individual  capable 

running  his  own  life.  In  truth,  it  was  the  last  thing 

could  do.  He  was  the  sort  of  softhearted  boob 
10  was  always  letting  himself  be  talked  into  coming 
a  place  like  Ultima,  Okla.,  when  he  would  have  pre- 
rred  to  be  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world. 

When  the  first  letter  had  come  from  Ultima — an 
listle  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  ask- 
g  him  to  make  the  annual  address  to  the  members 

the  Ultima  High  School  football  squad — he  had 
en  firm.  Not  only  had  he  no  intention  of  going  to 
tima,  Okla.,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  making  an 
dress  to  any  football  squad  ever  known.  His  reply 
the  superintendent  had  been  quite  curt:  "I  am  sorry 
cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation.  My  schedule 
inexorably  fixed.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
,  Jlme  to  Ultima." 

The  first  letter  had  reached  him  in  New  York  and 
e  next  one  was  waiting  for  him  in  Chicago,  al- 
ough  he  had  thought  that  nobody  but  his  wife  and 
s  syndicate  manager  had  any  idea  where  he  was  go- 
g  when  he  left  New  York.  But  Ultima  had  caught  up 
th  him,  this  time  with  added  inducements.  "I  think 
u'll  be  interested  in  knowing,"  wrote  the  superin- 
ident,  "that  Bobby  Drucker,  All-America  halfback 
f>m  Ottawa  State,  1916,  is  living  in  our  town.  He 
M  (ns  me  in  urging  that  you  come  for  our  dinner." 

S  WYSOR  hadn't  started  writing  sports  until  after 
1  the  war,  he  didn't  know  Bobby  Drucker  and 
;aded  meeting  him  because  he  found  all  old  sport - 
5  figures  to  be  great  bores.  He  turned  down  the 
tima  invitation  again  with  what  he  felt  was  admir- 
le  sternness  and  repeated  the  performance  a  third 
ne  when  he  found  a  letter  waiting  for  him  in  San 
ancisco.  However,  he  made  the  unfortunate  error 
admitting  that  the  next  Arthur  Wysor  move  would 
to  Kansas  City,  and  then  they  got  him.  It  seemed 
it  Ultima  was  on  the  main  line  between  Dallas  and 
ralJ[nsas  City. 

He  knew  he  was  licked  then  and  now  he  was  kick- 
;  himself  for  his  chickenheartedness  as  the  train 
wed  down  for  Ultima. 

There  was  a  committee  to  meet  him  at  the  train 
i  after  the  superintendent  had  wrung  his  hand  in 
lcome,  he  said  proudly,  "And  this  is  our  own  Bobby 
ucker.   I  imagine  you  two  will  have  a  lot  in  com- 

'?;,' 

Wysor  had  forgotten  about  Bobby  Drucker  and 
w  he  looked  at  him  with  interest  and  some  appre- 
ision.  He  was  a  small  pudgy  man  who  smiled  at 
ysor  through  his  spectacles  with  an  eager  look.  A 
ey  ip  of  hair  was  dragged  horizontally  across  his  head 
accentuate  his  baldness  and  his  blue  serge  suit  had 
Jaggy  look  that  denoted  anything  but  affluence, 
t  it  was  plain  that  the  others  regarded  him  with 
de  because  they  looked  on  the  scene  with  broad 
iles  of  pleasure. 

"And  this  is  young  Bobby,"  said  Drucker,  push- 
forward  a  tall  young  man  who  shook  Wysor's 
id  firmly  and  looked  him  in  the  eye  pleasantly 
i  a  bit  questioningly.  "Fullback  on  this  year's  un- 
dated team,"  added  old  Bobby.  "Best  Ultima 
*  had." 

Arthur  Wysor  was  a  kindly  man  and  he  liked  these 
>ple  instinctively  but  he  said  very  little  in  the  first 
/  minutes  because  he  was  steeling  himself  against 
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'I  imagine  you  two  will  have  a  lot  in  common,"  said  the  superintendent  proudly 


something  that  was  sure  to  come.  In  fact  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  anticipate  it. 

"I'm  sorry  I  won't  be  able  to  ride  around  and  see 
your  nice  little  town,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "but  I'm  be- 
hind in  my  work  and  have  to  knock  out  a  column  or 
two  before  dinner." 

The  idea  of  Ultima  being  the  scene  of  the  creation 
of  one  of  the  famous  Arthur  Wysor  columns  caused 
the  beams  of  pleasure  to  spread  so  alarmingly  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  Wysor  was  al- 
most ashamed  of  himself;  but  he  most  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  view  the  civic  wonders  of  Ultima.  He  was 
in  his  room  at  the  hotel  piddling  about  with  the  notion 


that  he  really  might  do  a  column  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door  and  old  Bobby  Drucker  came  in. 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  bothering  you,  Mr.  Wysor,"  he 
said,  beaming  in  his  friendly  way,  "but  there's  some- 
thing I'd  like  you  to  do  for  me  when  you  get  back  to 
New  York.  It's  too  bad  you  won't  have  time  to  come 
over  to  the  house  and  see  my  collection  of  trophies 
and  pictures.  I  have  pretty  nearly  everything  there 
from  Ottawa  State  and  everything  about  young 
Bobby  since  he  started  kicking  a  little  ball  around  our 
yard,  but  there's  one  important  thing  I  haven't  got." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Wysor. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  old  Bobby,  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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DOING  DOUBLE  DUTY 


-'r//£  eas/£sr  /i/ffpu/vfs  //v  r//£  ivo/iid  " 


WHETHER  it's  troops  and  supplies  for 
Iceland  or  Africa  ...  or  men  and  material 
for  fast  action  on  the  production  front  at  home 
.  .  .  the  Airlines  of  the  nation  "deliver  the 
goods" .  .  .  24  hours  a  day. 

military  transport:  Planes  operated  by  the 
Airlines  circle  the  globe  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
They  fly  fighting  men,  munitions,  medical  sup- 
plies, airplane  engines,  and  even  complete  jeeps 
...  to  where  and  when  they  are  needed  most 


...  to  military  stations  wherever  they  may  be. 

scheduled  transport:  As  a  vital  part  of  the 
nation's  transport  system,  the  Airlines  maintain 
regular  day  and  night  service  between  all  im- 
portant U.  S.  production  centers  .  .  .  and  to  over 
60  foreign  countries.  By  transporting  passengers 
and  Air  Express  at  a  speed  of  3-miles-a-minute, 
they  help  relieve  the  greatest  shortage  of  all 
.  .  .  TIME  itself! 

In  performing  this  dual  job,  the  Airlines  operate 


the  busiest  airplanes  in  the  world  ...  to  hasten  I 
day  of  Victory! 
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WHEN   YOU   TRAVEL   BY  AIR 

Make  your  reservation  early  through  any  Airl 
office  or  transportation  desk.  Whenever  po;  e  \ 
ble,  travel  at  "off-peak"  traffic  hours.  If  pi: 
change,  cancel  space  at  once  in  favor  of  sor 
body  else.  Your  cooperation  will  help  us  to 
our  "wartime  best"  in  serving  the  air  tra 
needs  of  the  nation. 


T//£  20  /l/ffl/Af£S  OF  F//F  Af/ir/0/V 

Represented  by  the  Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  V.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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EIHERE'S   a   gray  mist  over  every- 
thing at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the 
sky    sits    solidly    on    the    deserted 
eets     and      barracks      and      parade 
jrounds.    A  mongrel  pup  slinks   along 
he  curb  and  bristles  at  you;   he's  the 
Wet  mascot,  and  he  doesn't  like  civil- 
ms.    Never  misses  a  formation,  they 
3y.  He  pricks  his  ears;  they're  coming 
low.   Off  in  the  mist  you  can  hear  the 
nouted  "Hut!  two!   three!   four!"  and 
le  steady  shuffle  of  leather  on  pave- 
lent,  and  over  it  you  begin  to  make 
jt  a  low  masculine  rumble,  the  curious 
rythmic  chant  of  the  Air  Corps  song: 
Off  we  go  into  the  wild  blue  yonder, 
imbing  high  into  the  sun.  .  .  ." 
'  The  mist  parts,  and  they  march  out 
|  it  toward  you,  eyes  straight  ahead, 
ou  look  at  them.    You  look  at  these 
ds  who  will  be  flying  the  fighter  planes 
yid  the   big  bombers   tomorrow.    You 
ok  at  the  long  line  of  them  coming 
ut  of  the  mist,  coming  endlessly,  com 
g    four    abreast    in    squadron    after 
fiuadron,  arms  swinging  in  unison  and 
igs  breaking  regularly  at  the  knees,  and 
1  at  once  it  hits  you  what  this  is :  This 
•untry's  future  is  coming  at  you  out 
l   the  morning  mist,  eyes   ahead   and 
pging. 

|j  Fall  in  line  and  march  with  them  into 

less.   March  in  step.    Hut!  two!  three! 

lur!    Dress  that  line,   mister.    You're 

arching   with   something   bigger   than 

Jiu  ever  knew  before.  You're  marching 

1  th  the  biggest  thing  this  country  ever 

hew.    Suck  in  your  guts,  pop  out  that 

•  est.  These  men  you're  marching  with 

le  going  to  make  history.   The  wash  of 

leir  props  will  turn  over  a  whole  new 

Jge   of  history.    Eyes   ahead,   mister. 

tid  if  you  feel  your  throat  get  tight, 

allow    hard    because    maybe    you're 

ding  out  for  the  first  time  how  good 

is  country  is. 

Getting  to  Know  the  Cadets 


You  want  to  know  how  good  this 
untry  is?  Then  meet  these  men  who 
e  training  to  be  pilots  and  navigators 
id  bombardiers,  these  men  who  are 
7  fing  to  make  up  the  greatest  air  force 
I  all  time.  Get  to  know  them  person- 
[  !y.  Find  out  what  they  think,  what 
I  ey  feel,  what's  going  on  in  their  minds, 
ilk  with  them.  Sleep  in  the  barracks 
th  them.  Drink  beer  with  them  on 
ten  Post.  Fly  in  their  training  ships, 
ilk  with  kids  who  have  just  soloed,  and 
Is  who  have  just  washed  out.  Talk  to 
sm  about  the  girls  they  want  to  marry 
d  the  jobs  they  gave  up  to  get  in  the 
r  Forces,  and  what  they  plan  to  do 
len  the  show  is  over.  Find  out  what 
sy're  saying.  Find  out  what  they're 
nking  and  not  saying.  Find  out  what 
?y're  like.  .  .  . 

This  isn't  the  story  we  set  out  to 
ite.  We  were  planning  to  do  a  piece 
out  the  training  of  a  cadet,  and  so 
took  a  rapid-fire  swing  through 
i  whole  Southeast  Army  Air  Forces 
aining  Center,  and  we  lived  with  the 
^  lets  in  all  the  stages  from  the  time 
;y  were  inducted  until  they  got  their 
ngs.  What  we  found  out  while  we 
re  down  there  is  so  much  bigger  a 
>ry  that  we're  dropping  everything 
e  and  telling  you  about  this  instead, 
:ause  this  is  news.  This  is  the  kind  of 
fWS  you've  been  wanting  to  hear.  This 
about  the  men  themselves, 
t's  more  than  that;  it's  about  how 
3d  they  are.  You've  heard  people  ask, 
ist  what  kind  of  men  are  we  getting 
the  Air  Forces  today?"  Well,  we're 
re  to  tell  you  that  the  men  in  the  Air 
rces,  the  men  we're  counting  on,  are 
good  that  it's  the  best  news  that's 
ne  out  of  this  war  yet. 
What  kind  of  men  are  we  getting? 
ke  the  handful  of  really  outstanding 
ingsters  you've  ever  known  and  put 
to  in  this  outfit,  and  they'll  just  be 
(Continued  on  page  65,) 
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High  into  the  Su 

By  Corey  Ford  and  Alastair  MacBa 


These  superb  kids  will  make  history.  They've  a  job  to  do  and  they'll  do  it 
with  zest.  And  when  it's  done  they'll  be  ready  to  take  over  the  task  of  keeping 
what  they've  won.  Meet  America's  man  of  the  future,  the  Army  Aviation  Cadet 


At  a  training  camp  of  the  Southeast  Army  Air  Forces:  The  day  begins  with  an  hour  ol  calisthenics 
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The  Lady  and  the  Artist 

Continued  from  page  20 


wit,  Tony.  This  is  nothing.  Wait  till 
you've  known  him  a  while." 

"Oh,  well,"  John  said,  uncomfortably 
fumbling  with  the  cup  and  the  dish 
towel,  "I  ...  I  don't  know  about  Sun- 
day dinner,  but  if  you  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  I — that  is,  we  could  have  a 
sort  of  barbecue,  more  or  less.  On  the 
beach — but,  of  course,  I  have  a  car  now 
and  if  you'd  rather  I  can  take  you  back 
to  your — " 

A  slow  crease  of  amusement  appeared 
in  her  cheek. 

"Never  mind.  You  don't  know  how 
casual  Sundays  are  in  Hollywood,"  she 
said.    "A  barbecue  sounds  like  fun." 

Her  eyes  really  were  clear  and  sen- 
sible— and  appraising  and  friendly  like 
any  other  girl's — and  she  seemed  re- 
lieved that  Tony  and  his  gibing  talk 
were  gone.  In  fact,  she  seemed  aw- 
fully relieved. 

They  stood  smiling  uncertainly  at 
each  other  for  a  minute,  and  then  she 
said  briskly,  "Well.  What  have  you  in 
your  icebox — or  should  we  go  find  a 
store  and  have  exotic  delicacies?" 

"Nightingales'  tongues,"  he  said.  So 
they  found  a  store  a  mile  or  two  up  the 
highway;  and  on  the  way  back,  jolting 
along  in  the  flivver  with  the  back  seat 
piled  with  groceries,  she  didn't  have  a 
bit  of  that  blank-faced  look  of  Holly- 
wood hauteur  any  more.  She  looked  like 
a  nice  girl  out  for  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  boy  friend's  flivver,  and,  blurt- 
ingly  jocular,  he  told  her  so. 

"Well,  we  might  pretend  that's  it," 
she  said. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  sunshine  and 
lazy  peace;  and  sitting  on  a  blanket  in 
the  sand  with  the  sun  burning  on  her 
smooth  hair,  she  was  simple  and  inter- 
ested and  easy  to  talk  to. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  do  you  live  in?" 
she  asked  curiously.  "When  you're  at 
home." 

"Oh,  it's — just  a  shack,  much  smaller 
and  crummier  than  this  one,  but  .  .  ." 
and  somehow  he  got  started  telling  her 
about  the  shack  in  the  sand  dunes  and 
how  he  had  quit  his  drudging  job  in  the 
art  department  of  a  Chicago  newspaper 
to  go  there  and  paint,  and  write  his 
book.  ".  .  .  the  surf  shakes  the  windows 
a  little,  all  night  long,"  he  said.  "It's — 
it's  a  good  place  to  work." 

"Yes,"  she  said  softly.  She  looked  at 
him  as  if  she  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  that  had  been  puzzling 
her  a  little. 

■pHE  blue  California  shadows  were 
■••  gathering  in  the  folds  of  the  barren 
hills  when  they  left,  walking  side  by  side 
through  the  sand  to  where  they  had  left 
the  flivver.  She  wouldn't  let  him  drive 
her  all  the  way  to  her  house  because  it 
was  too  far  and  the  Sunday  evening 
traffic  was  bad.  So  they  stopped  at  a 
bar  in  Santa  Monica  and  after  she  had 
phoned  for  her  car  they  had  long  peace- 
ful Daiquiris  in  sun-drowsed  and  ami- 
able silence  while  they  waited.  When 
her  enormous  shining  car  came,  it 
pulled  up  behind  his  parked  flivver,  and 
at  the  curb  Marcia  gave  him  her  hand: 
a  quick,  firm  grasp. 

"It's  been  nicer  than  you  know,"  she 
said. 

Driving  back  up  the  coast,  John 
thought  how  good  it  was  that  a  woman 
of  her  position,  her  dazzling  celebrity, 
should  be  so  delightful  and  so  com- 
pletely unaffected. 

It  was  Tuesday  afternoon  that  Tony 
Quimber  came  into  John's  office  and, 
unwrapping  a  stick  of  chewing  gum, 
said,  "Marcia's  giving  a  big  party  to- 
night.   Better  come  along  with  me." 

"I  haven't  been  invited." 


"That's  all  right.  It's  going  to  be  a 
great  rout.  I'll  tell  you  what;  you  and 
I  will  have  dinner  out  on  the  Sunset 
Strip  at  a  place  I  know,  and  then  we'll 
go  on  to  Marcia's,"  Tony  said.  He  had 
an  odd  quirk  to  his  eyebrows. 

When  they  got  out  there  in  Tony's 
roadster,  the  big  white  and  blue  tile 
house,  on  top  of  its  terraces,  was  filled 
with  lights  and  people  and  noise.  Tony 
faded  away  with  a  sort  of  dim  smile, 
leaving  John  stranded  among  a  lot  of 
sumptuously  dressed  strangers.  Some- 
body put  a  pinkish  sticky-looking  drink 
into  his  hand,  and  a  deep  bass  voice  said: 

"I  think  I  would  like  to  do  your  head." 

JOHN  looked  again,  blinking.  It  was  a 
little  man  with  furry  eyebrows  and 
strange  red-rimmed  eyes.  But  he  had 
an  immense  amount  of  wavy  black  hair. 
The  lips  opened  again  and  the  dreamy 
chest  tones  said: 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would  paint  your  very 
thoughts.  I  think  you  would  be  a  sen- 
sitive subject.  But  wait — I  can  tell. 
Look  at  that  picture!" 

John  followed  the  dramatically  point- 


she  came  to  his  shack.  But  without  a 
break  in  her  walk  she  came  on,  and  said : 

"Why,  John,  how  nice!  I  didn't 
know  .  .  ."  And  to  the  others,  in  the 
same  perfect  voice  she  had  used  in  Gol- 
lech's  office  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
her:  "You  know,  Mr.  Dawson  is  doing 
the  sets  for  my  new  picture." 

Everybody  looked  at  him  suddenly 
and  the  producer  opened  one  eye  and 
nodded.  Harry  turned  very  slowly  and 
said,  "Are  .  .  .  you  John  Dawson?" 

John  cleared  his  throat  and  looked 
away.  Harry  said,  "The  man  who 
wrote  .  .  ." 

"But  of  course,"  Marcia  laughed.  "He 
has  .  .  ." 

John,  who  considered  himself  bru- 
tally honest,  thought  bitterly:  With  one 
of  my  best  pictures  hanging  above  their 
heads,  they  think  of  me  only  as  the  man 
who  wrote  that  darned  book.  I  was  a 
good  painter,  and  a  nobody,  until  I  wrote 
a  big  pompous  book. 

".  .  .  more  and  more,  his  sets  remind 
me  of  the  Russian  primitives,"  Marcia 
was  saying.  John  remembered,  with 
loathing,    his    chapter   on   the    Russian 
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ing  arm — and  jumped.  It  was  one  of 
his  own  canvases.  Wildly,  he  won- 
dered when  Marcia  had  bought  it.  By 
the  way  it  was  hung  he  could  tell  that 
it  had  replaced  a  much  larger  picture 
within  the  last  few  days. 

"What  do  you  see  there?"  the  man 
demanded. 

"A  New  England  landscape,"  John 
said.  "And  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars." 

"Bah!"  the  man  said.  "But  that  sky 
— that  color  makes  me  tremble.  .  .  ." 

A  number  of  people  said  "Ah"  and  a 
woman  whispered  sibilantly:  "Harry  is 
so  sensitive — he  is  doing  such  wonder- 
ful creative  work — and  the  publicity  he 
has  attracted!  Why,  only  last  month 
the  newspapers — it's  only  a  question  of 
time  until  one  of  the  big  studios  re- 
alizes what  .  .  ." 

John  saw  then,  that  all  this  was  for 
the  benefit  of  a  pouchy  gray-faced  man, 
probably  a  producer,  who  was  dozing 
phlegmatically  over  a  rye  highball. 

"I  see  all  life  in  terms  of  color,  and 
of  movement,"  Harry  said,  turning 
away  from  John,  the  shabby  stranger 
who  had  fulfilled  his  purpose  as  foil,  "I 
see  all  life  in  terms  of  .  .  ." 

John  wasn't  listening  any  more.  From 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  through  the 
crowd,  Marcia  was  coming  toward  them, 
piloted  by  a  faintly  malicious-looking 
Tony.  She  was  sheathed  in  a  gown  of 
gold  lame,  and  as  she  walked  the  lights 
flowed  moltenly  over  her  slender  figure. 
She  saw  him  suddenly,  from  a  distance 
— and  for  an  instant  seemed  as  startled 
and  as  taken  aback  as  he  had  been  when 


primitives.  "There  is  a  foredoomed 
feeling,"  Marcia  said,  "the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment shadowed  on  a  moldly  brick  wall 
— vast,  looming  shadows,  supernaturally 
ominous,  conveying  huge  nebulous 
meanings  not  expressed  in  the  dialogue 
in  the  script."  It  sounded  written,  like 
something  you  might  read  somewhere, 
but,  dazed,  John  couldn't  think  where. 

"Ah,"  Harry  breathed,  listening  wor- 
shipfully  while  the  Great  Woman,  whose 
influence  could  do  so  much,  spoke. 

"For  instance  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  dream  sequence,"  Marcia  said, 
"there  are  the  most  unearthly  clouds 
seen  through  a  very  high,  narrow  win- 
dow.   Like  .  .  .  like — " 

"I  know!  I  know!  I  can  feel  it!" 
Harry  leaped  to  the  occasion. 

"I  .  .  ."  she  said,  "I — "  and  looked 
around  for  John. 

He  was  gone. 

JOHN  didn't  suppose  he  would  be  see- 
ing Marcia  Dunning  again  for  a  while. 
But  he  did.  The  next  afternoon,  at  his 
drawing  table,  his  brush,  tipped  with  a 
depressed  shade  of  olive  green,  gave  a 
nervous  little  jump  when  her  voice 
spoke  from  the  doorway: 

"May  I  come  in?" 

She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  stand- 
ing there  for  a  minute,  watching  him. 
".  .  .  Oh,  hello,"  he  said.  "Sure.  That 
is,  of  course.  Come  on  in."  She  still 
hesitated  curiously,  but  in  a  breath  or 
two  she  came  over  to  the  table  and, 
after  an  uncertain  sidewise  glance  at 
him,  stood  looking  down  at  the  design 
he  had  been  working  on. 


Finally,  she  said,  "You  must  have  le| 
early  last  night." 

"I  did." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  She  looked  at  hii 
swiftly,  and  swallowed. 

He  walked  over  to  the  window.    Hj 
car  was  parked  outside  the  main  gat 
and  the  chauffeur  was  standing  on 
curb  beside  it. 

She  was  looking  down  at  the  drawii. 
again,  intently — too  intently — and  bi 
ing  the  unsharpened  end  of  the  i 

Resentfully,  he  thought  of  her: 
Hollywood  success — too  much  moneJ 
too  easy  fame  in  a  bright,  enclosed  wor  | 
where  everyone  was  called  an  artil 
without  working  for  it.  No  wonder  slj 
didn't  know  how  to  talk  about  thoug 
ful  work. 

Uncomfortably,  she  said,  "Well,  I 
must  be  going.    I  .  .  .  just  dropped  in  fl 
a   minute,   to  see   if  you   were   gctti 
along  all  right." 

"Oh.    Thanks,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  the  pencil  in  her  han| 
and  then  laid  it  on  the  drawing  table. 

"Well,  goodby,"  she  said  brightly. 

He  nodded,  and  with  a  polite  sr 
stood  beside  the  door  as  she  went  out. 

At  the  window  again,  he  watched 
walk  across  the  courtyard  and  throuj 
the  gate  toward  her  car. 

John  went  back  to  the  drawing  tabj 

TJE  WAS  surprised  when  she  rapp 
■*■  ■*■  on  his  door  again  the  next  day.  S 
came  in  with  an  air  of  assurance,  like 
old  friend,  and  without  a  glance  at  t 
drawing  table,  dropped  into  a  cha 
Blowing  out  a  long  breath,  she  sa 
"Whew!  I'm  tired.  Give  me 
rette,  please." 

He  fumbled  hastily,  grateful  to  1 
for  making  this  casual  way  for  them 
be  at  ease  together,  and  anxious  to  he 
With  the  smoke  curling  about  her  fa 
she  said: 

"My  good  man,  you  haven't  begun 
learn  how  weird  things  can  be  wher  {,, 
picture  is  being  made.  I  remember  c 
time  .  .  ."  and  she  went  on  to  tell  h 
some  stories  about  picture-making.  T 
sort  of  stories,  grotesque  and  funny  a 
in  a  way,  pitiful,  that  every  newcon 
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to  Hollywood  hears  with  wonder  b 
disbelief.  But  she  made  them  gc 
stories  by  telling  them  well. 

John   prowled   restlessly   around  1 
room,  listening,  trying  to  keep  up 
side  of  the  scene,  by  an  occasional  qui   ju 
tion  or  an  interested  stare. 

Suddenly,  she  bit  her  lip  and  finisl      - 
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hurriedly : 

".  .  .  and  so  after  sending  this  assi 
ant  story  editor  all  the  way  to  Icela 
armed  with  a   six-months   contract 
the  new  foreign  writer  that  Mrs.  C 
lech    had    heard    talked    about    at 
ladies'  bridge  club,  it  turned  out  to  hi 
been  a  typist's  mistake,  in  a  memo  E 
dictated  in  a  hurry  as  he  was  leav 
on    a    month's    fishing    trip.     The    ti 
writer  lived  in  Ireland.    But  the  assi 
ant  story  editor  got  snowed  in  or  son 
thing — anyway,  he  couldn't  get  a  s 
out  until  spring.     He's  never  been 
same  since.    He  broods.    I've  got  to 
now." 

"Oh.   I'm  sorry,"  he  said 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  si) 
ing,  and  then — the  constraint  was  tb 
again,  between  them,  cold  and  para! 
ing.  It  was  as  if  his  defensive  brus« 
awkwardness  of  mind  were  sudde 
tangible  to  her,  confusing  and  numb 
her,  too.  She  dropped  her  eyes,  i 
turned  away. 

"Well  .  .  .  goodby,"  she  said 

"It's — it's  been  nice  of  you,"  he  s 
with     a     thick     throat.      "The     sto 
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get  a   gander   at   another   typically      A  LL  the  way  across  the  lot,  and  down 
Dawson  mood."  ■"■  the  pavement  between  the  rows  of 


"It  was  nothing,"  she  said  dully.  He 
tood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
istening  to  her  footsteps  going  farther 
ind  farther  away  down  the  bare  corri- 
lor,  and  finally  out  of  hearing.  .  .  . 

The  next  afternoon  Tony  Quimber 
•ame  up.  "Hello,  Dawson,"  he  said. 
'May  I  sit  around  here  a  while?" 

"Sure.   Go  ahead,"  John  said. 

When  Marcia  rapped  on  the  door, 
?ony  was  sitting  on  the  davenport,  plac- 
dly  chewing  gum.  Whatever  sly  and 
ibald  thoughts  he  might  have  been 
laving  at  the  time,  you  couldn't  tell  by 
ooking  at  him. 

-  Coming   into   the   room,   Marcia   be 
an: 

"John,  I — "  Then  she  saw  Tony. 

"Hello,  kid,"  he  said. 
1  "Oh,  Tony!"  she  said.   "I  didn't  know 
*ou — " 

"Sure,"  he  said.    "I  just  dropped  in 


not  too  pleased  to  see  you  at  her  grand 
party  the  other  night." 

"Tony.  You're  not  witty  today,"  Mar- 
cia reproved  him. 

"No,"  Tony  said.  "But  I  can  see  by 
your  young  man's  face  that  much  is  now 
suddenly  clear  to  him,  and  that  he  is 
full  of  humility  and  charity.  .  .  . 

"What  I  came  up  here  in  the  first 
place  for,  was  to  tell  John  that  they're 
building  his  first  set  on  Sound  Stage 
Seven.  Why  don't  you  two  run  along 
down  there  now?  It  would  be  good  the- 
ater," Tony  said.  "Never  could  resist 
it." 

He  took  a  stick  of  gum  out  of  his  vest 
pocket,  and  unwrapping  it,  crumpled 
the  paper.  It  was  the  nearest  he  ever 
came  to  laughing. 

"All  right.  Run  along  now,  you  two," 
he  said. 


"Well,"  she  said,  "I  was  just  .  .  ."  she 
wallowed.  ".  .  .  just  going  by,  and  I 
lought- 

"Sure,"  Tony  said.  "Nothing  like  a 
>awson  mood,  is  there?" 
Marcia  was  a  good  actress. 
"What  I  was  about  to  say,  John,"  she 
aid  coolly,  "is  that  in  your  chapter  on 
/mbolism  in  design,  you  had  a  sketch 
liat  I  thought  might  be  adapted  for — " 
"Marcia.  Wait,"  Tony  said.  "Are  you 
iying  that  you  have  read  John's  book?" 
"Why,  of  course." 

"You  mean :  STAGE  DESIGN,  As  Re- 

■   aluated  from  the  Cretan  Primitive  to 

le  Restoration?"  Tony  said. 

"Y-yes.   Darn  it,  Tony.   Yes. 

')' 

UNEXPECTEDLY,  slowly  and  pain- 
r  fully,  Marcia  blushed.  Tony  looked 
t  her  for  a  long  time. 
"Ah,"  he  said  finally.  "So  that's  the 
ouble." 

"Oh,  Tony,  you're — " 
To  John  he  said: 

You've  seen  what  it's  like  here.  The 
irill  illusions:  remember?  It's  hard  on 
k    B  all,  and  to  someone  in  Marcia's  po- 
tion it's  tough  indeed.   She  has  to  up- 
k    bid  her  reputation  as  the  screen's  most 
'.telligent  actress.  This  leads  to  fraudu- 
nt  conduct — but  perhaps  necessary  for 
udio  purposes.     To  assure  her  of  her 
lace  in  the  industry.   Remember,  she's 
wpent  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  to  achieve 
Personally,  I  don't  think  it's  worth 
,  and  I  question  her  taste,  sometimes 
but  that's  up  to  her." 
"What  utter  nonsense,"  Marcia  said, 
'm  going." 

"Wait,"  Tony  said.  And  to  John: 
Perhaps  the  fancied  necessity  for  such 
lblic  conduct  is  why  she  had  such  a 
In  iod  time  with  you  at  your  shack  Sun- 
y.   Perhaps,  also,  that's  why  she  was 
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great  hangarlike  sound  stages,  they 
didn't  say  anything  and  they  didn't  look 
at  each  other.  On  Sound  Stage  Seven, 
under  a  harsh  glare  of  working  lights, 
carpenters  were  working  on  a  rearing 
framework  of  timbers  and  scantlings; 
and  far  away,  among  the  cavernous 
shadows,  a  little  ring  of  tourists  was 
gabbling  around  an  unused  set  for  an- 
other picture.  They  didn't  look  at  any 
of  those  things,  either.  They  stood 
where  men  carrying  ladders  and  planks 
jostled  them  as  they  went  by,  and  Mar- 
cia said: 

"John,  can't  you  be  friends?" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  tried  to  say 
something — anything — but  his  throat 
closed  suddenly. 

The  little  group  of  tourists  was  com- 
ing toward  them  with  the  studio  guide. 
A  woman  among  them  had  one  of  those 
peculiar,  penetrating  voices.  They  could 
hear  her  talking  to  her  husband. 

They  stood  there  staring  at  each  other. 
Marcia's  eyes  were  half  laughing,  half 
filled  with  pain. 

The  tourists  were  trooping  past  them. 
The  woman  with  the  penetrating  voice 
said: 

"Say!  Isn't  that  Marcia  Dunning?" 

Still  watching  his  face,  Marcia  turned 
John  half  around. 

"Look  at  your  first  set,  darling,"  she 
said  gently. 

The  apologetic  guide  waved  his 
hands,  trying  to  herd  the  tourists  past. 
The  woman  who  had  spoken  lowered  her 
voice,  but  her  whisper  was  just  as  pen- 
etrating : 

"Look!  Isn't  she  holding  hands  with 
that  man?    In  public,  too." 

"Sssh,  Martha." 

"Well!  Wouldn't  you  just  expect  to 
see  something  like  that?  Hollywood!" 
The  End 
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"Never  mind  what  an  odd  combination  it  is.  Have  you  None  but  the 
Lonely  Heart  with  Hail,  Hail  the  Gang's  All  Here  on  the  other  side?" 
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When  the  eager  but  slow-learning 
Bambi  finally  utters  his  first  word 
he  blows  the  surprised  and  amused 
audience  right  out  of  the  picture 


two  million  drawings  for  him,  and 
Bambi  in  its  finished  form  makes  use 
of  more  than  400,000. 

Jake  Day  himself  took  more  than  a 
thousand  photographs  of  Bambi  de- 
tail, surprising  the  Katahdin  woods  in 
all  their  moods,  dark  and  bright.  He 
took  morning  and  evening  shots  of 
brightening  or  dying  shafts  of  light 
through  deep  woods  with  their  cathe- 
dral aisles:  shots  of  mist,  of  morning 
dew;  of  the  effect  on  foliage  of  that 
first  puff  of  wind  in  the  vanguard  of  a 
thunderstorm ;  shots  of  black  creeks  and 
icy  fields;  of  dimpled  snow  crust  under 
the  shine  of  a  winter  sun;  shots  of  frost- 
rimmed  leaves,  and  dead  pokeweed, 
and  the  March  pussywillow,  and  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  midsummer,  and 
the  fall  sumac  whose  narrow  leaves 
look  like  guilty  fingers  dipped  in  blood. 
These  would  all  be  part  of  Bambi's 
mystery  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  Disney's  forces  in  Holly- 
wood were  waiting  for  the  camera's 
story.  They  were  not  woodsmen,  and 
it  took  one  research  lady,  who  knew  her 
Maine,  three  years  to  get  them  to  take 
their  chipmunk  out  of  a  tree  and  bring 
him  down  to  his  proper  niche  in  a  stone 
wall.  They  were  not  woodsmen  but  they 
were  artists  in  line  and  mass;  they 
could  prop  up  these  photographs  in 
front  of  them  and  go  to  work. 

There  was  only  lacking  Bambi  him- 
self and  soon  Bambi  was  supplied  to 
them — both  Bambi  and  his  sweetheart 
Faline.  They  too  came  from  Maine, 
whose  wardens,  at  the  request  of  the 
Maine  Development  Commission,  pro- 
vided two  four-months  fawns,  a  male 
and  a  female,  as  models.  These  two  lit- 
tle deer  set  out  for  Hollywood,  to  make 
their  unwitting  plea  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  native  haunts  by  man 
the  hunter. 

They  were  delicate  missionaries. 
They  lived  on  a  milk  formula,  with 
plenty  of  lime  juice  for  their  bones,  on 
that  four-day  train  journey  to  Holly- 
wood; and  the  express  company  had  a 
very  special  job  on  its  hands.  Attend- 
ants had  to  be  trained  in  the  mixing  of 
the  formula,  and  there  were  special 
cans  of  Maine  spring  water. 

The  Starlets  Arrive 

Bambi  and  his  consort  got  to  their 
destination  none  the  worse  for  wear; 
and  to  begin  with,  as  Hollywood  star- 
lets, they  found  themselves  eating  hay 
in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  artists,  who 
fixed  them  with  lightning  strokes  in  the 
midst  of  their  antics.  But  Disney's  art- 
ists, skilled  though  they  were,  lacked 
training  for  this  job.  There  followed 
nine  months  of  special  art  classes,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  world-famous  animal 
anatomist,  Disney's  force  studied  the 
anatomy  of  the  deer.  They  made  draw- 
ings ad  infinitum.  Drawings  were  so 
thick  around  Bambi  and  Faline  that  one 
day  they  even  ate  a  few  for  lunch.  They 
lost  their  fawn  spots,  grew  from  four 
months  to  thirteen  months,  and  Dis- 
ney's artists  drew  them  all  the  way  up 
from  fawnhood  to  doehood  and  buck- 
hood. 

In  the  end,  five  hundred  of  Disney's 
people  were  concentrated  on  these  deer. 
In  the  cartoon  they  would  have  to  have 
voices,  of  course;  and  almost  any  morn- 
ing in  the  casting  room  you  might  see 
a  flock  of  hopeful  mothers  with  their 
children,  anxious  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Skunk,  or  the  Rabbit,  or  Bambi  him- 
self. A  boy  was  chosen  for  Bambi's 
voice  but  the  picture  dragged  on  so  long 
that  right  in  the  middle  of  it  the  boy's 
voice  changed  to  a  squawk,  and  then  of 


course  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sound  sequence  and  find 
another  voice. 

Stuart  Erwin  played  the  squirrel's 
voice,  and  the  animators  clustered 
round  him  and  watched  the  expressions 
on  his  face,  so  that  they  could  put — 
heaven  knows  how — those  same  ex- 
pressions on  the  squirrel's  face. 

Disney  himself  played  no  part.  As 
is  well  known,  Disney  is  the  voice  of 
Mickey  Mouse  and  will  let  no  other 
play  that  part,  but  he  plays  no  other 
voices.  Nevertheless,  he  was  on  the 
ground,  early  and  late,  looking  in  at  the 
conferences,  leaning  over  the  story 
boards,  deleting  a  line,  changing  an  ex- 
pression, but  managing  to  save  some- 
thing by  the  way.  He  is  never  satisfied. 
He  retouches  and  reforms,  tears  down, 
throws  out,  destroys  ends,  and  begins 
again  with  his  beginnings. 

Disney  conferences  over  story-board 
sequences,  by  the  way,  show  the  same 
catch-as-catch-can  wrestling  with  the 
wilderness  of  detail  which  Jake  Day 
with  his  camera  had  begun  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Katahdin.  First  the  scene  de- 
signers sketched  the  action  for  a  se- 
quence. These  planners  worked  out  the 
entire  forest  setting  for  Bambi,  every 
last  pool,  brook,  glade,  trail,  gorge,  and 
covert;  and  then  every  Bambi  artist  had 
to  learn  the  location  of  every  important 
landmark  by  heart,  as  if  this  were  an 
actual  forest  and  they  themselves  the 
wardens  of  it. 

For  example,  in  the  elaborate  plan 
for  Bambi's  first  walk  through  the  for- 
est you  will  find  marked  the  precise  spot 
where  Bambi  encounters  the  frogs  un- 
der the  waterfall;  next  the  possum 
ground;    then   the   mole   runs,   and   the 


reeds  where  "mouse  trouble"  occ 
and  finally  the  position  and  chara 
of  the  log  over  which  the  infant  Ba 
is  predestined  by  his  creators  to  sti 
ble. 

Nothing  comes  easy  along  this  thoi 
pathway  of  two  million  drawings; 
all    is    evolved   by   a    clash    of   wits, 
stretch  of  imaginations,  a  throwing  o      sen 


of  dramatic  absurdities — all  under  t 
lash  of  Disney's  "Out!  Out!  Out!"  F 
Disney  knows  first  of  all  what  he  doesi 
want,  and  often  comes  to  what  he  wa: 
by  successive  eliminations  of  what 
doesn't  want. 

"If  I  like  it,  maybe  the  public  wil 
Walt  says 


Today,  Jake  Day  is  back  in  his  wh 
tie  shop  in  Damariscotta,  Maine,  car 
ing    wooden    sea    gulls,    or    else    he 
loafing   through  Katahdin   trails.    W 
knows  what  the  story  boards  will  we1 
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next?  Too  much  Hollywood  might  ma 
a  man  carry  his  brain  in  splints,  Ja 
thinks.    He  must  spend  six  months  c 
of  the  year  with  Hollywood,  but  he 
sists  on  spending  the  other  six  in  Mail 
His  two  sons  are  in  the  Army  and 
longer  lodge  porcupines  and  skunks  1 
hind  the  kitchen  stove;  but  Jake's 
terest  in  the  wild  is  still  as  keen  as  ev 
It  is  through  him  that  Bambi,  the  gre; 
est  force  for  natural  conservation  ei 


on  the  screen,  draws  the  breath  of 
life  from  Maine  woods. 
The  End 
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verage.  That's  how  good  the  average 
s.    They're  the  cream  of  the  country, 

id  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
f  them,  and  if  we  can  give  cream  like 

iat,  then  all  we've  got  to  say  is :  We're 
ome  cow. 

You  really  want  to  know  how  good 

is  country  is?  Borrow  a  pair  of  sneak- 
rs  and  athletic  shorts,  and  run  with 
hese  kids  through  an  hour's  calisthenic 

ill.  Trot  the  half-mile  from  the  bar- 
acks  to  the  field  at  double  time,  if  your 

nd  can  stand  it — a  thousand  rubber 
oles  padding  in  unison  against  the  hard 
irt,  bare   arms  pistoning,   heads   high. 

Or  wander  down  onto  the  flight  line 
ind  hang  around  the  field  house  and 
hat  with  the  men  who  are  waiting  their 

rn  to  go  up.  Ask  them  about  flying, 
sk  that  kid  who  just  came  in  and  is 
nbuckling  his  chute. 

"Flying?"  he  says.  "Only  thing  in  the 
orld,  far  as  I'm  concerned.  That's  why 
joined  this  outfit.  All  I  want  is  just  to 
e  good  enough  to  stay  with  this  outfit 
11  it's  over.    Even  after  it's  over." 

Rarin'  to  Go 

Listen  to  what  they're  saying.    "Me, 

11  take  a  pursuit  ship.   Give  me  one  of 

ose  P-47s.    Just  turn  me  loose  with 

hot  baby  like  that  and  dare  old  Hiro- 

ito  to  take  his  glasses  off." 

"Not  for  mine!    I  want  a  lot  of  ship 

nder  me,  a  B-17  or  a  B-24.    Give  me 

handful  of  throttles  and  some  good 

ys  with  me   and  I'll   go  places,   and 

ose  places  won't  be  there  any  more 

hen  I  start  back." 

That  kid  with  the  goggles  on  his  fore- 

ead  and  the  mile-wide  grin  has  just 

Joed  for  the  first  time ;  ask  him  how  it 

els.    "Mister,  did  you  ever  wake  up 

nd  find  it  was  true?  Did  anybody  ever 

and  you  the  earth  and  tell  you  to  peel 

it's  your  orange?    Look,  you  be   a 

millionaire.     You    be    Hedy    Lamarr's 

ading  man.   You  be  President  Roose- 

ii  lelt.   I'll  be  a  flier.  .  .  ." 

Or  drop  into  a  barracks  room  at  night 

.jj  nd  break  out  your  pipe  and  sit  around 

while  and  get  to  know  a  few  of  them 

y  name.  That's  Chick  over  there  shav- 

lg  by  the  washbasin;  you  met  him  this 

fternoon  out  on  the  line,  the  one  with 

a  le    grin,    who    had   just    soloed.     Big, 

lean-looking,  friendly;  quit  a  good  job 

iack   in   Michigan   to   join   this    outfit. 

jlever   was    up   in   a    plane    before    he 

lined,  by  the  way. 

Jeff,  writing  a  letter  at  the  desk,  was 
jout  to  take  over  his  father's  mill  busi- 
ess  when  the  war  came  along;  he's 
an,  sensitive,  high-strung,  with  a  way 
jerking  his  head  back  like  a  nervous 
)lt.  Don't  let  his  dark  wavy  hair  and 
j0?  )llar-ad  profile  fool  you,  though;  he 
eld  the  middleweight  title  two  years 
t  Virginia  and  he  wants  to  fly  a  fighter 
lane. 

Frank  is  sitting  on  the  bunk  with  a 
in  of  polish  and  his  left  hand  thrust 
iside  a  shoe ;  he's  older  than  the  others, 
as  a  wife  and  two  kids,  and  gave  up 
promising  law  practice  back  in  Geor- 
a.  Tall,  slow-spoken,  deliberate — the 
omber  type. 

That's  Bill  just  coming  out  of  the 
lower  now,  with  the  pair  of  shoulders 
id  the  huge  bear  mat  of  a  chest;  he 
J'as  All -America  at  Notre  Dame  and 
ad  a  job  coaching  freshman  football 
hen  he  volunteered  for  the  Air  Forces, 
hey  call  him  "Mother  Bill,"  because 
;  worries  about  everybody  else  in  the 
ltfit;  he's  squadron  commander. 
It's  an  average  room,  you  see.  They 
mid  be  anybody:  soda  clerks,  college 
udents,  musicians,  track  stars,  bell- 
ops,    radio    announcers,    millionaires, 
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sword  swallowers.    It  doesn't  matter  so 
long  as  they  want  to  fly. 

That's  all  they  talk  about — flying, 
flying,  flying.  They  have  a  language 
all  their  own.  Cadets  are  "misters;" 
they  never  speak  of  themselves  as  any- 
thing else.  If  a  mister  is  on  the  ball, 
he's  an  "eager  beaver;"  if  he  isn't,  he 
gets  a  "gig"  or  demerit.  A  "gig-flap," 
for  example,  is  the  flap  of  a  rear  pants 
pocket  which  has  inadvertently  been 
left  unbuttoned.  Teaching  military  dis- 
cipline to  an  underclassman  is  "brac- 
ing." 

The  orders  are  highly  technical :  "Pop 
it  out,  mister,  pull  your  wings  in,  rack 
'em  back,  pinch  my  finger."  Chick  will 
be  glad  to  translate  that  for  you.  "Pop 
it  out"  is  to  expand  your  chest.  "Pull 
your  wings  in"  is  to  tuck  your  elbows 
into  your  sides.  "Rack  'em  back"  is  to 
pull  back  your  shoulders,  and  "pinch  a 
finger"  is,  literally,  to  pinch  an  upper- 
classman's  finger  between  your  shoulder 
blades.  You  make  notes  of  other  cadet 
phrases  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  as 
Chick  talks.  "Dawn  patrolling"  is  aris- 
ing before  reveille,  a  habit  practiced  by 
unpopular  roommates.  The  elimination 
board  which  washes  out  unsuccessful 
cadets  is  the  "Benzine  Board."  "Get 
your  head  out  of  the  cockpit"  means  to 
pay  attention. 

One  thing  hits  you  over  and  over,  as 
you  listen  to  them  talk.  That's  the  spirit 
of  these  kids,  their  supreme  cockiness, 
the  confident  way  their  eyes  look  back 
at  you.  These  are  men  who  won't  be 
easily  rattled.  They'll  do  the  job  they 
have  to  do  and  they'll  do  it  with  zest. 

Maybe  that's  the  thing  about  them 
that's  most  significant  of  all.  They  have 
fun.  They're  heading  into  a  grim  job 
and  yet  they  can  play. 

Here's  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean: 
We're  in  a  Flying  Fortress  roaring  above 
the  clouds  on  a  practice  mission  and 
suddenly  a  P-40  slides  alongside  us  as 
though  we're  standing  still.  The  waist 
gunner  beside  us  grins,  swivels  his 
empty  machine  gun  and  points  it 
through  the  open  port,  and  jounces  his 
shoulders  up  and  down  with  the  imagi- 
nary repercussion:  "Daa-aaa-aaaa!" 
The  pilot  of  the  P-40  makes  an  elabo- 
rate grimace  of  pain,  slumps  forward  re- 
alistically over  the  stick,  and  peels  off 
and  disappears  in  a  dramatic  spin.  Play- 
ing cops  and  robbers  at  300  miles  an 
hour,  making  a  game  of  death.  You'll 
never  lick  an  outfit  like  that. 

Or  the  three  cadets  Chick  told  us 
about  who  were  returning  in  formation 
from  a  routine  cross-country  flight, 
droning  homeward  above  a  solid  bank 
of  fog.  In  the  distance  they  spied  a 
commercial  plane  coming  toward  them. 
With  one  accord  they  ducked  behind  a 
convenient  cloud,  rolled  their  ships  over 
and  emerged  solemnly,  flying  upside 
down.  They  had  a  brief  but  gratifying 
glimpse  in  their  rear-vision  mirrors  of, 
the  incredulous  pilot  staring  at  them 
for  a  moment  with  jaw  sagging,  then 
checking  his  own  instruments  in  mount- 
ing panic  as  they  rode  very  innocently 
out  of  sight. 

They  have  to  be  able  to  laugh ;  they're 
working  harder  than  they  ever  worked 
before.  They're  packing  into  thirty 
weeks  what  it  formerly  took  two  or 
three  years  to  learn.  Ground-school 
subjects  include  navigation,  radio  code, 
airplane  and  engine  operation,  higher 
mathematics,  physics,  aerial  photogra- 
phy, signal  communications  and  chemi- 
cal-warfare defense,  to  name  only  a  few. 
And  yet  they're  bursting  with  health. 

Credit  Ernest  B.  Smith  and  Lex  Full- 
bright,  directors  of  physical  training 
here    in    the    SAAFTC,    and    Herbert 
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Crowley,  who's  in  charge  at  Maxwell 
Field.  They've  worked  out  a  rugged 
program,  with  everything  from  mass 
calisthenics  and  tug  of  war  and  boxing 
and  cross-country — five  weary  miles  of 
it — to  a  diabolically  conceived  obstacle 
course  a  quarter-mile  long,  complete 
with  six-foot  broad  jump,  hurdles,  a 
zigzag  box  field,  and  a  twelve-foot  scal- 
ing wall.  (We  got  a  quarter  of  the  way 
down  the  course  once,  by  means  of  a 
small  portable  stepladder.) 

It  was  no  hit-or-miss  proposition, 
either.  Before  they  started,  they  took 
a  cadet  and  stripped  him  naked  and  sat 
him  at  the  controls  of  a  plane ;  and  they 
noted  carefully  all  the  muscles  he  used 
in  handling  the  ship.  They  designed  a 
series  of  exercises  to  develop  these 
special  flying  muscles:  a  neck  that  can 
swivel  right  and  left  as  the  pilot  clears 
the  air,  for  example,  or  legs  and  shoul- 
ders strong  enough  to  work  the  obsti- 
nate controls  of  a  twenty-ton  bomber. 

Dovetailed  with  all  this  is  the  all- 
important  development  of  a  cadet's  na- 
tive co-ordination,  as  well  as  a  general 
physical  conditioning  that  builds  his 
body  and  makes  his  reactions  more 
spontaneous  and  enables  him  to  fight 
off  fatigue. 

Does  it  do  the  job?  Take  the  word  of 
Bill,  All-America  from  Notre  Dame, 
drying  himself  after  the  shower:  "Lis- 
ten, I  thought  I  was  tough  after  four 
years  of  intercollegiate  competition, 
but  the  first  week  I  was  here  I  discovered 
muscles  I  never  knew  I  had  before!" 

Another  Side  to  the  Picture 

That's  one  side  of  the  cadets'  picture. 
There's  another  side  and  you  ought  to 
know  that  too  if  you're  really  going 
to  know  these  men.  You  see,  learning  to 
fly  isn't  all  marching  and  exercising  and 
going  to  class,  like  a  nice  country  col- 
lege; it's  a  dangerous  business,  say  what 
you  will,  and  sometimes  something 
happens,  and  you  read  a  perfunctory 
little  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page 
fourteen:  "John  Jones,  an  aviation  ca- 
det of  123  Four  Street,  Milwaukee,  was 
killed  today  when  his  plane  crashed  in 
the  course  of  a  routine  training 
flight.  .  .  ." 

The  Air  Force  is  doing  a  magnificent 
job  in  promoting  safety,  of  course,  and 
fatalities  during  training  are  astonish- 
ingly few,  considering  the  vast  number 
of  men  and  planes.  Our  Army  Air 
Forces  have  a  better  safety  record  than 
any  other  air  force  in  the  world.  Carls- 
trom  Field,  for  example,  hasn't  had  so 
much  as  a  serious  accident  in  fourteen 
months,  and  at  Shaw  Field  they  told  us 
that  the  far  bigger  proportion  of  student 
deaths  was  from  automobile  accidents 
off  the  post.  But  now  and  then  an  air- 
plane fatality  is  bound  to  come;  and 
that's  when  you  really  find  out  how  good 
these  kids  are. 

His  name  was  Johnny,  and  we  re- 
member him  particularly  because  he 
said  it  was  his  birthday.  He  paused 
beside  us  on  his  way  out  of  the  door  of 
the  field  house  and  ground  a  cigarette 
with  his  heel  and  said,  "Wish  me  luck, 
mister.  It's  my  birthday  today,"  and 
walked  out  to  the  line,  buckling  the 
straps  of  his  chute.  Most  of  the  men  in 
the  flight  were  soloing  that  afternoon, 
and  after  they  took  off,  we  hung  around 
the  field  house  for  an  hour  or  two,  wait- 
ing for  them  to  check  back  in  again. 

About  that  time,  a  little  weasel  of  a 
rumor  began  to  race  around  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Only  a  whisper,  at  first.  An 
enlisted  man  in  the  ground  crew  said 
he'd  heard — mind  you  he'd  only  heard 
— that  somebody  had  phoned  in  they'd 
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close  work,  glare,  dust  or  late  hours 
in  a  few  seconds!  Just  drop  2  drops 
of  eye-gene  in  each  eye.  Almost  im- 
mediately comes  a  feeling  of  soothing 
relief.  Glance  in  a  mirror  and  you'll 
see  that  your  eyes  actually  look 
rested,  bright  and  clear,  too! 
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seen  a  plane  in  a  spin.  We  waited,  and 
the  returning  cadets  checked  in  one  by 
one,  and  finally  there  were  only  five 
ships  that  hadn't  checked  in.  Then  two 
more  ships  arrived,  and  that  left  only 
three  ships  still  unaccounted  for.  It 
was  like  some  grisly  guessing  game. 

Another  ship  arrived  and  checked  in, 
and  that  meant  it  was  between  two 
ships — a  ship  from  another  flight  and 
Johnny's  ship.  And  then  the  ship  from 
the  other  flight  checked  in,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant asked  us  in  a  low  voice  if  we'd 
like  to  go  for  a  little  ride  with  him,  and 
we  put  on  a  chute  and  followed  him.  On 
the  way  out  to  the  line,  he  said  to  watch 
for  a  yellow  wing;  that's  what  we'd  be 
apt  to  spot  first  from  the  air. 

We  found  it,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  south.  The  two  bright  yellow  wings 
were  lying  on  the  sand,  and  between 
them  there  was  a  blackened  place,  and 
in  the  center,  something  had  gouged  a 
deep  hole  in  the  sand. 

They  don't  tell  you  about  these  things, 
you  see;  they  don't  want  to  worry  you. 
And  there  are  some  other  things  they 
don't  tell  you  about,  either — things 
you've  got  a  right  to  know,  because 
their  problems  are  your  problems;  these 
are  your  kids  these  things  are  happen- 
ing to.  You  ought  to  know  what  they're 
saying  about  things  back  home,  for  in- 
stance. They're  a  little  puzzled,  frankly. 
They're  in  this  thing  all  the  way  and 
they  can't  understand  why  every  last 
American  isn't  in  it  as  wholeheartedly 
as  they  are.  They  can't  understand  how 
slowdowns  or  strikes  or  petty  politics 
can  seem  important  to  anybody  back 
home  at  a  time  like  this.  They  can't  un- 
derstand how  labor  leaders  can  keep  on 
playing  for  personal  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war.    "How  long  do  you 


suppose  John  L.  Lewis  would  last  if 
Hitler  ever  took  things  over?" 

They  can't  understand  how  defense- 
plant  owners  can  still  cheat  and  chisel 
to  get  a  little  extra  profit  out  of  the  war. 
"I  had  a  job  in  a  defense  plant  before  I 
joined  up  here.  The  plant  used  to  make 
knitting  machinery  but  the  government 
gave  them  a  contract  and  built  them  a 
brand-new  building  free.  Well,  on  Sat- 
urday nights  and  Sundays  when  an  in- 
spector wasn't  around,  they'd  take  me 
off  making  superchargers,  and  put  me 
to  work  instead  making  knitting  ma- 
chinery for  them.  Seems  they  had  some 
big  orders  from  South  America  for  after 
the  war.    That's  why  I   quit." 

They  know  what's  going  on,  you  see; 
they're  not  being  fooled.  When  they 
have  to  take  a  six  weeks'  unannounced 
furlough  right  in  the  middle  of  their 
flight  training,  they  know  it's  because 


"I  haven't  got  that  copy  of  Harkness 
Weekly  with  the  All-America  team  of 
1916.  People  have  told  me  about  it,  but 
as  soon  as  the  season  was  over  that  year 
I  joined  up  with  the  Canadians  and  went 
to  France  and  when  I  got  back  I  never 
was  able  to  dig  up  that  issue.  I  always 
thought  if  I  ever  got  to  New  York  I'd 
look  it  up  .  .  .  but  I  never  got  to  New 
York." 

"Why,  certainly — "  began  Wysor, 
feeling  all  his  harsh  intentions  weaken 
within  him  and  dreading  it. 

"I  don't  care  about  it  myself,"  said 
Drucker,  "but  I'd  sort  of  like  to  leave 
it  to  young  Bobby." 

"I  suppose  he's  going  to  be  a  college 
player,  too,"  said  Wysor. 

"Well,  yes,  sir;  he  is,"  said  old  Bobby, 
beaming.  "Going  right  up  to  old  Ottawa 
next  year.  He's  been  a  natural-born 
player  from  the  moment  he  was  able  to 
hold  a  ball." 

"Well,  1916  is  a  little  far  back,"  said 
Wysor  weakly,  "but  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  when  I  get  to  New  York." 

They  parted  on  that  and  Wysor  tried 
to  do  a  little  work  with  no  success  and 
then  he  went  down  to  the  lobby  with 
the  hope  of  finding  somebody  to  talk 
to.  The  hotel  clerk  was  willing  enough 
to  talk  and  revealed  it  immediately. 

"Had  old  Bobby  up  to  your  room,  I 
see,"  he  began  brightly. 

"Yes."  said  Wysor  uneasily.  "A  nice 
fellow." 

"The  best!"  said  the  clerk  flatly.  "Ask 
anybody  around  here  and  they'll  tell 
you  that.  You  can  see  that  in  the  way 
young  Bobby  dotes  on  him,  Thinks  he's 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"What  line  of  business  is  Mr.  Drucker 
in?"  asked  Wysor  to  break  the  silence. 

"Started  in  insurance  and  then  was  in 


there  aren't  enough  materials  on  har 
They  can't  understand  why  defenl 
workers  in  war  plants  can  take  Sati 
days  and  Sundays  off,  or  take  off  a  d 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  now  and  th 
to  rest  up.  They  don't  see  why  t  h> 
workers  aren't  willing  to  work,  woi 
work  until  they  drop.  "It's  their  coul 
try,  too,  isn't  it?" 

They  want  to  get  going.  That's  t, 
kind  of  kids  they  are.  That's  the  ki 
of  men  we're  getting  in  the  Air  Fore, 
today.  They're  marching  confident, 
heading  into  the  most  important  job 
this  war.  They're  heading  into  an  ev 
more  important  job.  back  in  this  coi 
try,  after  the  war's  over.  Mark  c 
words,  these  are  the  men  who  will  r 
this  country  after  the  war.  Fall  in  1 
hind  them,  mister,  and  march  with  the 
Eyes  ahead! 

The  End 
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The  Distant  Glory 

Continued  from  page  59 


the  bank  for  a  while  but  he's  been  hay- 
and-feed  for  about  the  last  ten  years. 
Just  about  manages  to  keep  going,  I 
guess.  Not  much  of  a  businessman. 
Still  out  helping  to  coach  the  team 
every  fall.  Sort  of  a  football  nut." 

The  football  dinner  turned  out  to  be 
better  than  Wysor  could  possibly  have 
expected.  The  food  was  plain  but  good, 
the  speeches  were  short  and  his  own 
Wysorian  gags  were  all  new  in  Ultima 
and  were  accepted  as  something  sent 
directly  from  on  high.  But  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  turned  out  to  be  old 
Bobby  Drucker,  who  spoke  with  such 
warmth  and  friendliness  that  the  audi- 
ence hung  on  his  words  and  worshiped 
him.  Wysor  could  see  young  Bobby 
looking  at  his  father  with  adoration. 
When  he  left  on  the  midnight  train  for 
Kansas  City,  he  hated  to  go.  The  sta- 
tion platform  was  crowded  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  leaving  friends  that  he 
would  never  see  the  like  of  again. 

AS  HE  headed  for  Kansas  City  and 
then  back  to  New  York,  his  inten- 
tions were  of  the  best  about  Harkness 
Weekly,  but  he  reached  home  to  find 
that  his  wife  was  ill  and  he  stayed  at 
her  side  for  two  weeks.  Then  there  was 
a  heavyweight  fight  he  had  to  cover  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter tracks  in  Florida. 

He  wrote  old  Bobby  explaining  what 
had  caused  the  delay  and  got  a  prompt 
answer  commiserating  with  him  on  Mrs. 
Wysor's  illness  and  saying  that  if  he 
could  wait  since  1916  for  that  magazine, 
he  could  surely  wait  a  few  months  more. 
Then  he  added : 

"Young  Bobby  is  getting  ready  to  go 
up  to  old  Ottawa,  but  he  is  also  talking 
some  about  the  Army." 

Wysor  came  north  with  the  ball  clubs 
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and  had  a  stack  of  mail  waiting  for  b 
at  his  office.  He  sifted  it  hurriedly 
he  always  did  in  the  hope  that  a 
personal  letters  might  be  hidden  i 
came  suddenly  on  a  letter  with  an  1 
tima  postmark.  He  tore  it  open  guilt 
It  was  from  old  Bobby. 

"Dear    Arthur,"    it    began.     "I 
never   able    to   get   to    New   York 
young  Bobby  is  going  to  be  there  so 
The  young  rascal  has  joined  the  Ar 
and  they're  sending  him  to  Camp  E 
He'll  be  popping  in  on  you  some 
right  away.    Now,  Arthur,  I  don't  w 
to  bother  you,  but  if  you  could  hi 
that  All -America  from  Harkness  Wee 
there  to  spring  on  him  when  he  got 
I  think  it  would  be  the  best  welcome 
New  York  anybody  ever  had." 

Wysor  rang  for  his  secretary. 

"Forget  about  that  mail,"  he  si 
"There's  something  I  want  you  to  do 
me.  You  may  not  be  able  to  find  it, 
go  down  to  the  library  and  try  to 
the  Spencer  Adams  All-America  te 
in  Harkness  Weekly  for  1916.  It'll  b< 
one  of  the  early  December  issues.  H 
the  pages  photostated — a  rush  job — < 
bring  them  back  here." 

Two  hours  later,  the  secretary  ca 
in,  beaming,  with  the  photostats  in 
hand.    He  took  them,  placed  the  pa 
on  his  desk  and  sat  down  eagerly  to  !• 
at  them. 

His  eye  ran  over  the  first  All  Amei 
team  and  he  saw  no  mention  of  Bol 
Drucker.  He  looked  at  the  second 
America  and  there  was  no  Drucker 
felt  a  sinking  in  the  pit  of  his  stom 
as  he  turned  to  the  third  All-Ame! 
team.  He  looked  at  it  and  his  h« 
sank.  There  was  no  Bobby  Drue! 
There  was  no  name  there  even  remol 
resembling  Drucker  on  the  first,  sec 
or  third  All-America  for  1916.    But 
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own,  buried  in  small  type  among  the 
honorable  mention,"  there  it  was: 
)rucker,  Ottawa  State.  Honorable 
lention!    Also  ran!    Wysor  felt  sick. 

Then  he  heard  his  secretary  behind 
im. 

"Mr.  Wysor,"  she  said  apologetically. 
There  was  a  young  man  here  to  see 
ou  yesterday  ...  in  uniform." 

He  got  up  precipitately. 
1  "Said   he   was    from    some    place    in 
Oklahoma  and  you  would  know  .  .  ." 
dded  the  secretary,  guiltily. 
:  "I  know,"  said  Wysor. 
'."I   should    have    told    you,"    contin- 
ed  the  secretary,  "but  all  the  excite- 
kent  .  .  ." 
t  "It's  all  right,"  he  said. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  the  photo- 
ats  again  blankly  and  then  back  again 
)  the  secretary.  He  saw  the  friendly 
?seeching  face  of  old  Bobby  Drucker. 
e  saw  the  man's  career,  years  of  fail- 
's but  years  of  pride  in  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  his  own  home  town 
-  nared.  He  saw  the  high-school  ban- 
jet  in  Ultima,  with  the  enraptured  face 

young  Bobby  looking  at  his  father. 

'I'm  going  out  now,"  he  said  to  his 
I'cretary,  "but  if  that  young  man  comes 
_s  *ck,  get  his   address,   get  where   he's 
aying,   tell    him    to   come    back   here 
;ain  tomorrow  morning." 


—   JE  GOT  his  hat,  took  up  the  photo- 
■*■  stats  and  went  out.  On  the  street  he 
^  gnaled  a  cab. 

"The  Gazette  office,"  he  said.  "I  want 
i  get  over  there  in  a  hurry." 
He  had  the  feeling  that  time  was  now 
ie  most  important  thing  in  the  world, 
'hen  he  got  out  of  the  cab,  he  ran  into 
ie  Gazette  office  and  hurried  through 
e  business  office  back  to  the  com- 
bing room.  He  rushed  up  to  a  man 
[10  was  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  middle 
the  room  and  grasped  him  by  the 
oulder  and  swung  him  around. 
"Joe,"  he  said  earnestly.  "You're  my 
iend,  aren't  you?" 

Joe  looked  up  at  him  in  astonish- 
ient. 
Arthur,"      he      said      reproachfully. 
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The  Gazette  was  the  first  paper  Ar- 
ur  Wysor  had  worked  on  when  he 
juili  ime  to  New  York  and  he  considered  it 
Dine.  Joe  had  been  foreman  of  the 
imposing  room  when  he  first  arrived, 
green  young  fellow  from  Missouri. 
"Joe,  look,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
ie  Ai  hotostats.  "Could  you  make  up  a  new 
mpl  Jge  like  this,  with  a  few  changes?" 

Joe  took  the  photostats  and  looked 
n '  flt  them  casually. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  do  it  while  you  were 
W"  anding  there,  Arthur,"  he  said  easily, 
n  iut  I  could  probably  do  it  in  a  couple 
iccm|f  hours." 

Wysor's  face  relaxed  and  he  sighed 

ith  relief.    Then  he  took  a  pencil  and 

hossed   out  a   name   in   the   Harkness 

reekly  first  All-America  team  and  in- 

?rted   the    name    of   Robert   Drucker, 

Ittawa  State.    He  next  looked  down  in 

a  n  ie  small  print  that  contained  the  hon- 

fable  mentions  and  found  the  name  of 

H  >rucker,  Ottawa  State.  He  crossed  that 

b-"  lit  also  and  thought  hard  for  a  substi- 

lte.  Joe  was  looking  over  his  shoulder 

iry  o  ith  amusement. 

ts  1  !  "Drinker,    Kansas   State,"    suggested 
\>e 
1   Wysor  brightened  up  and  beamed. 
"That's   right,"   he   said,   writing  the 
Acntfiange  on  the  margin. 

"Gags,"  said  Joe  philosophically.  "Al- 
ays  gags.   What  a  life  you  guys  lead! 
ome  back  around  six  and  I'll  have  the 
ton  ling  ready  for  you." 

Wysor  was  back  around  six  and  got 

I)  ie  finished  job,  which  was  a  perfect 

priii  :plica  of  the  original  Harkness  Weekly 

(linage.   He  took  it  back  to  the  office  and 

>cked  it  carefully  in  a  drawer  of  his 

esk. 


Young  Bobby  came  in  next  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock,  stood  uncertainly  in 
the  doorway  of  the  outer  office  and  was 
somewhat  nonplused  at  the  welcome  he 
received  from  the  secretary,  who  had 
been  far  from  cordial  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance. She  literally  dragged  him  in, 
shouting  all  the  time  to  someone  in  the 
inner  office. 

"Mr.  Wysor !"  she  called  triumphantly. 

Wysor  came  out  and  wrung  young 
Bobby's  hand  and  led  him  into  the  pri- 
vate office. 

"I  was  afraid  I'd  missed  you,"  he 
kept  saying  in  a  bubbling  voice,  and 
then  added:  "How  are  you,  anyhow? 
How  do  you  like  our  city?" 

"Fine,"  said  young  Bobby,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  it  all. 

Wysor  beamed  on  young  Bobby  as 
he  went  to  his  desk,  opened  a  drawer, 
pulled  out  the  photostat  and  laid  it  on 
the  desk  top. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  said  proudly. 

Young  Bobby  leaned  over  the  desk 
and  looked  at  the  page  for  a  long  time 
without  saying  anything.  Then  he 
straightened  up  and  looked  full  at  Wy- 
sor and  said  hesitantly: 

"Mr.  Wysor  .  .  ." 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  said  Arthur. 

"Mr.  Wysor,"  said  young  Bobby,  "I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something.  My 
father's  name  isn't  Robert.  It's  Hardin. 
Bobby  was  just  a  nickname." 

Wysor  looked  at  the  page  with  "Rob- 
ert Drucker"  on  the  first  All-America 
team  and  his  face  fell. 

"Oh,"  he  said. 

"And,  Mr.  Wysor,"  continued  young 
Bobby,  "when  you  weren't  here  the 
other  day,  I  went  to  the  library  and 
looked  up  that  copy  of  Harkness 
Weekly  .  .  ." 

Wysor  sat  down  in  a  chair  weakly. 

"Then  you  knew  it."  he  said  faintly. 

Young  Bobby  looked  at  him  gently. 

"Mr.  Wysor,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"I've  known  it  since  I  was  ten  years 
old.  Everybody  in  Ultima  knew  it  but 
Dad.  I  just  wanted  to  check  up  to  make 
sure." 

For  a  few  minutes  Wysor  couldn't 
say  anything.  He  looked  at  young 
Bobby  pitifully. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  he  said 
finally. 

"Well,"  said  young  Bobby,  "you  may 
not  believe  this,  Mr.  Wysor,  but  it's 
because  we  love  him.  Everybody  loves 
him." 

WYSOR  got  up  and  went  to  the  desk 
and  took  the  photostat  and  started 
to  tear  it  up. 

"No,  please,"  said  young  Bobby,  tak- 
ing it  away  from  him. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for  now?"  de 
manded  Wysor,   angrily.    He   felt  that 
everything  he  had  done  had  turned  out 
wrong ;  he  felt  that  in  some  way  he  was 
responsible  for  a  great  tragedy. 

"I'd  like  to  get  it  framed,"  said  young 
Bobby.  "I'd  like  to  send  it  to  Dad.  It 
would  be  sort  of  a  nice  gift  for  that  room 
he  has.  It  would  just  be  about  the  final 
touch  to  a — a  terribly  happy  life,  sir." 

Wysor  turned  his  back  and  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out. 

"The  All-America,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"The  All-America  myth." 

Young  Bobby  was  smoothing  out  the 
photostat  where  Wysor  had  rumpled  it. 

"I  suppose  it's  the  way  you  look  at 
it,  Mr.  Wysor,"  he  said.  "Some  make 
All-America  in  college  and  some  make 
it  in  life.    Maybe  it's  better  that  way.' 

Wysor  turned  back  from  the  window 
and  looked  at  the  boy  and  began  to 
laugh  with  relief. 

"Don't  turn  that  old  philosophy  stuff 
on  me,"  he  said,  gruffly  tender,  and 
went  over  and  took  the  boy  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  him  in  the  way 
men  do  who  have  formed  an  undying 
friendship  and  are  near  tears. 
The  End 
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The  Fisk  Boy  says: 
It's  time  to  get  in  the  scrap 

l      ._   »l.»m  Vinrllv, 


It's  going  to  take  more  diggmg 
and  sacrifice  to  keep  a  steady 
stream  of  scrap  rubber  flowing 
to  the  reclaim  plants  for  jeep 
Ures,  tank  treads,  and  a  thou- 

sand  other  parts  for  war 
machines  and  war  in- 
dustries. Let's  search 
our  houses  again;  do  we 
really  need  those  old  ga- 
loshes, that  rubber  bath- 
ing suit,  that  shower  mat, 
those  tennis  shoes?  Our 


government  wants  them  badly 
"  The  only  rubber  to  hoard  is 

the  priceless  rubber  in  your 
tires.  Don't  let  them  go  into 
the   scrap  heap.    Take 
of  them.  Have  the^ 
spected  regularly.^ 
your  Fisk  Dealer, 
has  a  Fisk  Tire  Saving 
Service  to  help  you  .  .  • 
and  if  you're  entitled  to 

new  tires  buy  top  qual- 
ity _  Fisk  Safti  -Flight 
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those  tennis  shoes,  uur     m  ^  ^^  Company 
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KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  purEness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


The  best-known  products 
in  any  Retail  Store  are 
those  that  have  been  made 
familiar  through  Magazine 
Advertising.  .  .  .  That's 
one  reason  why  Maga- 
zine Advertisements  are  so 
effective  in  Retail  Displays. 
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MEDICO 


M  ABSORBENT  FILTERS 

WorJ-AtwiL  MEDICO 


GENUINE  FILTERS  FOR  MEDICO  PACKED 
ONLY  IN  THIS  RED  &  BLACK  BOX 


66  Baffle  Filter 
Thrills  Smokers 


USED  IN  MEDICO  PIPES,  CIGAR, 
AND  CIGARETTE  HOLDERS 

New  York  —  The  scientific, 
absorbent  filter  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  smoking 
pleasure  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  switched 
to  Medico  Filtered  Smoking. 
Actually, the  smoke  must  travel 
through  66  "baffles"  before 
reaching  the  mouth.  Flakes  and 
slugs  are  trapped;  and  the 
smoke  is  whirl-cooled  as  itwinds 
its  way  through  the  filter. 
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In  the  bashed-in  coupe  sat  the  Blys 
the  Gynches'  next-door  neighbors 
"Congratulations!"    shouted    Mr.    Bl^ 


in.     "Thank  you!     Thank  you!     Scotcl 
on  the  table." 

The  house  crowded  up.  Friends 
neighbors,  soldiers,  tourists,  all  piled  ir 
to  felicitate  the  newly  hot  Gynches i 
Amy  sent  out  to  the  corner  drugstorr 
for  half  a  case  of  Bourbon,  and  twenty-' 
two  chicken  dinners  in  the  rough  wit 
shoestring  potatoes,  salad,  coffee  ar 
butterscotch  pie.  Up  and  down  th« 
neighboring  streets  skipped  the  little, 
Gynches  singing  merrily: 
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Hot  at  Paramount 

By  Milt  Gross 
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OLIVER  GYNCH  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  dinner  table  in  his  break- 
fast nook.  On  Thursdays,  when 
the  maid  was  off,  the  Gynches  dined  in 
the  breakfast  nook.  On  other  days,  when 
she  was  on,  they  dined  in  the  breakfast 
nook  too. 

Around  the  table  sat  the  little 
Gynches,  Philpott,  Roy,  and  Waldo 
Gynch,  all  dressed  in  their  little  blue 
jeans,  and  little  checkered  shirts,  dis- 
cussing sex,  hatchet  murders,  and  short- 
story  writing.  That's  what  comes  from 
having  a  screen  writer  for  an  old  man. 
In  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Gynch,  in  slacks 
and  wearing  an  air-raid  warden's  hel- 
met, was  manipulating  a  roast  out  of 
the  oven  of  the  electric  range,  and  onto 
a  platter. 

Suddenly  the  phone  in  the  alcove 
rang. 

"I'll  get  it!"  yelled  Mr.  Gynch,  zoom- 
ing up  from  the  table  and  out  into  the 
hall  like  a  P-38  taking  off.  Today  was 
Thursday,  and  the  Astrology  Book  said 
anything  can  happen.    Mr.  Gynch  got  it. 

"Bill?"  he  queried  into  the  mouth- 
piece. He  never  said  "Hello,"  when 
answering  the  phone,  or  "Mr.  Gynch's 
residence"  cr  "Gynch  speaking."  He 
just  lifted  the  receiver  and  hopefully 
called,  "Bill?"  Bill  was  Mr.  Gynch's 
agent.  Today  the  book  was  right.  It 
was  Bill. 

"Have  I  got  news  for  you,  sweet- 
heart!" Bill  panted.    "Have  I — " 

"Bill!  Yeah,  Bill — yeah-w-wha-what 
gives?" 

"Grab  a  hold  of  something,  Ollie! 
Pin  your  pants  onto  the  seat.  Don't  go 
away  for  the  week  end.  Y'weren't  goin' 
away,  were  you?  No?  Boy,  I  feel 
better.    Stick  around,  don't  go — " 

"No,  no,  I'm  not.  What  is  it,  Bill? 
What  gives?" 

"Oh,  boy!  !  !  Take  it  easy  now,  Ollie. 
Grab  onto  yourself.  Hold  tight.  Here 
it  is,  baby.    You're — you're — " 

"Yeah,  yeah,  yeah." 

"Ollie.  .  .  .  You're  HOT  AT  PARA- 
MOUNT!" 


"I'm  w-w-wha — I — Bill,  you're  on  the 
level,  ain't  you?  Y'wouldn't  hop  me  up 
like  this— if — if — Bill  ...  I'm  really — " 

"You're  HOT,  pal!  You're  hot  at 
Paramount!" 

"Yipp — ee-eeee-ee!"  Mr.  Gynch  gave 
out  with  a  screech  of  sucn  moqnstruck 
hysteria  that  accustomed  as  Mrs.  Gynch 
was  to  the  purely  routine  bloodcurdling 
shrieks  of  his  daily  creative  periods, 
this  one  caused  her  to  send  the  roast 
and  platter  sailing  skyward,  in  a  shower 
of  grease  and  gravy. 

"Didja  hear,  Amy,  didja  hear?" 
panted  Mr.  Gynch  weakly,  pointing  at 
the  phone.  His  breath  failed  him.  "I 
—I— Bill  .  .  .  phone  .  .  .  Par—" 

"You're  what,  Ollie?  In  heaven's 
name,  what — " 

"I'm — Amy,  I — I — I'm — "  Hastily  he 
gulped  a  half  pint  of  handy  Scotch. 
"I — I'm  hot  at  Paramount!" 

"Ollie,  no!" 

"YES!   I'm  hot,  Amy!   Hot,  I  tell  you! 

■*■  Hot — oh,  Amy!"  They  fell  into  each 
other's  arms. 

"Yippee!"  chanted  the  three  little 
Gynches  in  unison. 

Papa's  hot  at  Paramount 
Papa's  hot  at  Paramount 
Dinner's  blinko,  Pop  is  stinko! 
Papa's  hot  at  Paramount! 

"Gosh,  Amy,"  stammered  Mr.  Gynch. 
"I — I —  Well,  it's — I  mean — nothing  like 
this — I — I — I  was  lukewarm  at  Metro 
once,  and — and  I  was  tepid  at  Mono- 
gram, you  remember  the  time,  but  now! 
I — I — I'm  trying  to  let  it  sink  in.  I — I — 
I'm  hot  at  Paramount." 

"They  can  never  take  that  away  from 
you,  Ollie!    Never!" 

"Never!"  repeated  Mr.  Gynch  loudly. 
"Whatever  happens,  I've  been  hot  at 
Paramount!    Whatever  happens!" 

As  Mr.  Gynch  uttered  these  words,  a 
succession  of  unearthly  screams  from 
outside  rent  the  air,  followed  by  explo- 
sive backfire,  the  ripping  and  bumping 


of  wood  and  metal,  and  a  thunderous 
crash  that  shook  the  Gynch  house  to 
itf  foundations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gynch 
flew  to  the  windows. 

Telescoped  against  a  demolished 
stucco  pillar  at  the  end  of  the  Gynch 
patio,  was  a  bashed-in  coupe.  Two  tires 
were  flat.  Its  rear  was  upended  against 
a  broken  pipe  in  the  pillar  from  which 
a  geyser  of  water  shot  skyward.  In  the 
coupe  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bly,  the 
Gynches'  next-door  neighbors. 

"Congratulations,  old  man!"  shouted 
Mr.  Bly.  He  waved  apologetically. 
"Put  the  lit  end  of  my  cigar  in  my 
mouth  in  the  excitement.  Backing  out 
the  driveway — " 

"Then  you've  heard!"  beamed  Mr. 
Gynch. 

"Who  hasn't?  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood's on  the  way  over!  Boy,  those 
three  cute  youngsters  of  yours!" 

"You  hear,  Amy,  you  hear!"  The 
exultation  in  Mr.  Gynch's  voice  was 
barely  suppressible.  "It's  getting  all 
over  town  that  I'm  hot  at  Paramount. 
I'll  bet  Schwabs'  is  buzzing!  Leave  it 
to  them  to  smell  things  out  in  this  fink 
town,  present  company  excepted  of 
course.  Heh,  heh,  heh.  Come  in,  folks. 
You're  all  dining  with  us  tonight." 

"Oh,  your  patio,"  cried  Mrs.  Bly. 
"Your  sprinkler  system  .  .  .  It's  all 
ruined!" 

"Don't  give  it  a  thought."  said  Mrs. 
Gynch  lightly.  "I'll  phone  the  plumber." 
She  hurried  in  to  the  telephone. 

"No,  you  don't!"  yelled  Mr.  Gynch, 
almost  breaking  her  wrist  with  a  rolled - 
up  copy  of  Box-office,  as  she  reached  for 
the  receiver.  "Not  on  that  phone.  Not 
while  I'm  hot  at  Paramount." 

"He's  right,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bly. 
"Till  he  hears  from  Paramount." 

"Nobody  touch  that  phone,"  yelled 
Mr.  Gynch.  "Not  even  if  it's  scarlet 
fever.  To  heck  with  the  busted  pipe. 
Come  on  everybody,  drink!  Hiya. 
George!" 

The  last  was  to  a  fat  man  in  sports 
slacks  and  party  of  seven  just  pouring 


Papa's  hot  at  Paramount 

Papa's  hot  at  Paramount 

There'll  be  no  slums,  but  lots  of  bums    . 

If  Pop  don't  sign  at  Paramount! 

The  doorbell  kept  ringing.  Mr.  Gync 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  beatific  all 
cution  to  his  guests  that  they,  too,  coi 
some  day  be  hot  at  Paramount, 
arm    crashed    sentimentally    down    be 
tween  Amy's  shoulder  blades. 

"Remember,   pet?"   he   asked   softly 
"Remember  the  old  days — " 

"Who    ever    thought    you'd    be    hoi 
then?"  whispered  Amy. 

"The   old  days   in   the   little   bunga- 
low—" 

"The  one  that  faced  the  rear  end  o1 
the  Riding  Academy.  The  one  where  the 
side  of  the  bathroom  fell  out  the  da; 
the  busload  of  tourists  went  past  to  Uni 
versal." 

"That's  the  one!  Remember  how  we'c 
be  sitting  and  I'd  suddenly  say,  'Wat 
that  the  doorbell,  dear?'  And  you'd  say 
'Who'd  visit  us?'  And  I'd  say,  'Maybe 
it  was  the  phone,'  and  you'd  say,  'Who'i 
call  us?'  and  I'd  say,  'Could  it  have  beei 
the  mailman?'  and  you'd  say,  'Who'c 
write  us?'  and  I'd  say,  'Okay,  pet 
where'll  we  go  tonight?'  and  you'd  say 
'Who'd  have  us?'  Well,  it's  ringing  now 
dear!  Really  ringing!  Ringing!  Ring- 
ing!    What  does  it  say  to  you,  Amy?' 

"Collectin'    fer'd    'Examiner!' "    bel 
lowed  a  freckled-faced  brat  through  the 
door  grille. 

"Toss  him  a  buck-twenty,"  said  Mr 
Gynch. 

"Two  forty,"  corrected  the  boy. 

"Make  it  four-eighty.  What  the  heck, 
it  ain't  every  day  a  man  is — " 


SUDDENLY,  six  of  the  guests  buckled 
•^  up  and  began  to  writhe  and  scream 
in  frightful  convulsions  of  agony.  Others 
felt   faint   and   clasped   hands   to   the; 
stomachs. 

"It's  them  chicken  dinners!"  gasped 
a  purple-faced  victim.  "It's  ptomaine 
Quick,  call  a  doctor!  Call  the  emer- 
gency squad!" 

Evidently  this  person  was  a  stranger 
to  Hollywood.  When  a  man  is  hot  at 
Paramount,  you  just  don't  have  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  making  useless, 
inane  calls  on  his  line. 

"S-sorry,"    gulped  the   victim,    "I— " 

The  rest  was  drowned  out  in  a  crash 
of  falling  bricks,  tile  and  timber.  The 
sagging  patio  had  caved  in  in  a  cloud  of 
plaster  and  dust,  burying  five  more  of 
the  guests.  But  Mr  Gynch's  neighbors 
understood.  No  one  approached  the 
telephone. 

Then  the  phone  rang. 

Mr.  Gynch  leaped  at  it  like  a  mon- 
goose at  a  cobra. 

Then  he  listened,  and  said,  "Oh,"  and 
hung  up. 
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Papa's  cold  at  Paramount 
Papa's  cold  at  Para — 


sang  the  little  Gynches.  But  that  was 
as  far  as  they  got.  Grabbing  a  cricket 
bat  off  the  wall,  Mr.  Gynch  beat  the 
stuffing  out  of  the  three  of  them. 
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ience  degree — but  never  got  it.  The 
ir  with  Spain  came  along  and  he  won 
commission  November  1,  1898.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry, 
ent  a  few  weeks  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
ansas,  and  then  was  shipped  off  to  the 
lilippines  through  San  Francisco.  The 
ventieth,  to  him',  has  always  been  "my 
itfit." 

Incidentally,  he  did  get  a  degree  from 
inceton,  finally.  It  was  an  honorary 
ie  as  master  of  arts — in  1932. 
His  Army  life,  he  insists,  was  unevent- 
a.  He  shuttled  back  and  forth  between 
•my  posts  here  and  in  the  Philippines, 
e  was  working  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
staff  in  Washington  late  in  1917  and 
st  before  the  Forty-second  Division 
iled  for  France  he  joined  it  as  quar- 
rmaster.      He    got    into    the    Aisne- 

m  .  tarne,    Saint -Mihiel,    Meuse-Argonne 
.id  Champagne-Marne  shows  and  won 

soil    mself  a  Distinguished  Service  medal 
r  organization   work   with   the    First 

be  l    "my.  The  French  gave  him  the  rosette 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Back  in  America  in  the  early  summer 
'19,   he    returned   to   the    humdrum 

enj   eacetime  life  of  the  Army — Washing- 
n;  Fort  Benning,  Georgia;  Texas;  back 
the  Philippines.    Late  in  1939,  when 

l0H    ouble  loomed,  he  was  made  a  lieuten- 
lt  general  and  given  command  of  the 

w„    ourth  Army,  which  led  into  the  West- 
n  Defense  Command.  Four  days  after 

I'd,    earl  Harbor,  he  found  himself  boss  of 
e  whole  West  Coast.  Most  of  his  work 

^    lUSt  stay  secret  for  months  to  come, 
ut  he  has  been  working  hard  and  con- 

wt.'    ructively. 
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How  Civilians  Can  Help 


The   general   talks    freely   about   his 
oblems   and   how   civilians   can   help 

f™im.  His  long,  spruce  office  is  comfort- 
ble  but  not  luxurious;  the  windows 
>ok  out  on  the  busy  streets  of  the 
residio,  which  is  the  nerve  center  of 
ie  Defense  Command.  The  desk  is 
eat  and  stays  neat.    Over  in  a  corner  is 

trim  Army  cot,  a  cot  similar  to  one  a 
rivate  sleeps  on.  The  general  sleeps 
here  often,  his  steel  helmet  close  at 
jand. 

Near  each  of  the  room's  doors  is  a 
J  mall  window  through  which  aides  may 
'  lance  to  see  if  DeWitt  is  busy.  If  he 
;n't — which  always  could  happen  but 
ever  does — you  may  get  a  few  minutes 
f  his  time.   He  tells  you  this: 

"Because  our  country  hasn't  been  in- 
aded  since  the  Villa  raid  into  Colum- 
us,  New  Mexico,  in  1916,  our  people  are 
lot  war-wise  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 
nd  Asia  are.  So,  although  millions  of  us 
ve  in  combat  zones  liable  to  air  attack 
nd  invasion  at  any  moment,  most  of  us 
on't  realize  it.  Most  civilians  don't  un- 
erstand  military  or  naval  stategy  of  the 
implest  kind  and  so,  in  an  emergency, 
re  likely  to  do  the  wrong  things — things 
vhich  may  help  the  enemy  by  hindering 
>ur  own  fighters." 

He  looks  at  you  earnestly  and  ex- 
>lains:  "For  example — the  Japs  proba- 
bly can  bomb  a  city  or  two  on  the  West 
-oast.  Given  the  right  weather  condi- 
ions,  they  could  get  planes  in  from  a 
carrier  hundreds  of  miles  at  sea.  Most 
)f  these  planes  would  be  intercepted 
md  brought  down  but  some  would  get 
hrough.  The  carrier  would  steam  away 
and  abandon  its  planes  which  might 
:rash  into  their  targets  or,  having 
Iropped  their  bombs,  be  landed  by  their 
)ilots  for  capture.  The  loss  might  be 
vorth  the  sacrifice. 

Such  a  raid  would  cause  people  quite 

f Naturally  to  demand  protection — more 
soldiers  and  guns  and  planes — concen- 
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trated  in  certain  areas.  This  very  likely 
might  be  exactly  what  the  Japs  were 
after  and  figuring  on.  They  might  even 
land  small  detachments  in  rubber  boats 
from  planes  or  submarines  in  several  lo- 
calities at  once,  not  with  any  hope  of 
holding  territory  but  to  create  diver- 
sions and  arouse  civilians  to  bring  pres- 
sure through  politicians  to  do  exactly 
the  wrong  thing  from  a  military  stand- 
point." 

The  general  looks  straight  at  you 
and  continues:  "There  are  certain  rules 
for  conducting  successful  warfare;  they 
are  known  and  practiced  by  military 
leaders — who  are  just  as  anxious  to 
win  the  war  as  anyone  else.  Maybe 
more  so.  So  in  case  of  a  bombing  or  an 
invasion  attempt,  our  soldiers  are  likely 
to  be  right  in  what  they  do  and  what 
their  leaders  plan,  and  civilians  may  be 
wrong.  If  enough  average  citizens  are 
wrong  loudly  enough,  it  may  make  quite 
a  difference. 

"What  it  boils  down  to,"  he  sums  up, 
"is  this:  If,  in  a  war,  civilians  try  to 
run  military  affairs — well,  that's  just 
what  the  Japs  and  the  Germans  want. 
The  best  way  a  civilian  can  help,  espe- 
cially in  any  sudden  emergency,  is  to 
keep  minding  his  own  business,  prevent 
confusion  and  do  what  he's  told  without 
grumbling  or  back-seat  driving.  That's 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  to  help  the 
Army  and  Navy  win." 

The  general  can  and  does  control  a 
lot  of  civilian  activities  in  his  area.  He 
can  stop  horse  racing,  championship 
football  games,  night  baseball  and  even 
large  public  meetings.  He  is  responsible 
for  moving  troops  and  war  material 
about  and,  to  shift  his  guns,  planes, 
tanks,  cars  and  troops  around,  he  can 
run  truck  lines  and  railroads  and  air- 
lines, commandeer  private  cars  and  gen- 
erally turn  normal  life  upside  down. 

In  his  office  in  five  minutes  he  can 
give  you  a  picture  of  the  whole  war 
problem  of  the  Pacific:  So  and  so  here, 
so  and  so  there — the  Japs  may  try  to 
do  this,  so  we  will  do  that.  .  .  .  And  you 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he'll  come 
out  on  top.  And  after  it's  over,  he'll 
just  fade  out  of  the  limelight  and  have 
a  good  long  sleep. 

Name  Trouble 

Like  many  another  Army  man,  De- 
Witt  had  trouble  with  his  name  in  offi- 
cial documents.  It's  still  spelled  wrong 
in  Who's  Who,  too.  His  middle  name 
got  spelled  so  many  ways  that  he  finally 
abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  initial. 

He  doesn't  particularly  care  about 
being  called  "John  L.,"  either.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Army  leaders  without  a 
nickname.  The  troublesome  "Lesesne" 
came  from  his  mother,  a  Southern  belle 
named  Miss  Josephine  Lesesne,  mem- 
ber of  an  old  French  Huguenot  family 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  On  his 
father's  side,  his  ancestry  is  Holland 
Dutch;  the  family  has  lived  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  for  generations. 
Starting  with  the  Revolution,  each  gen- 
eration has  contributed  boys  to  the 
Army. 

The  general  himself  went  south  for  a 
bride,  as  his  father  had  done,  marrying 
Miss  Martha  Estes  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, in  June,  1903,  while  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

DeWitt  has  always  been  physically 
active  and  today,  at  sixty-two,  he's  a 
hard  man  to  keep  up  with,  according  to 
officers  who  have  tried  it.  He  is  a  man 
of  few  enthusiasms,  but  one  of  them  is 
the  1942  model  of  American  fighting  man. 
"Finest  in  the  world!"  is  his  verdict. 
The  End 
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"Over  here"  and  "over  there"  too,  Alligator  is  keeping  millions 
of  Americans  smart  and  dry — in  all  kinds  of  weather! 

Like  most  folks,  you  probably  know  Alligator's  style  and 
dependability  first-hand— from  wearing  your  own  Alligator 
year  in  and  year  out.  And,  like  all  Alligator  owners,  you're 
especially  glad  today  that  your  raincoat  is  an  Alligator — with 
such  long,  lasting  service  "built"  into  it.  If  you  don't  yet  have 
an  Alligator,  visit  your  dealer  now.  See  his  selection  of  Alligator 
Rainwear,  in  both  waterproof  and  water  repellent  fabrics. 

Featured  at  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 


ALIIGATOR 

RAINWEAR 

e  c  a  u  s  e  .  .  .  IT'S     SURE    TO     RAIN! 


THE  ALLIGATOR  COMPANY, 


Sc.  Louis,  New  York,  Los  Angeles 


Collier's 


WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY,  Ediioi 


CHARLES  COLEBAUCH.   Managing  Ediioi 


RUML  IS  RIGHT,  THOUGH 


BEARDSLEY  H.  RUML'S  plan  for  bring- 
ing federal  income  taxes  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  was  voted  down  when  it  first  came 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Com- 
mittee members  alibied  that  adoption  of  the 
RumI  plan  would  mean  windfalls  for  taxpayers 
who  had  big  incomes  in  1941  and  small  incomes 
in  1942. 

Just  the  same,  the  Ruml  plan  looks  100% 
sound  to  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  its  backers 
keep  up  the  fight. 

Mr.  Ruml,  as  you  probably  know,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  treasurer  of  the  well-known  R.  H.  Macy 
department  store — a  concern  which  has  had 
vast  and  profitable  experience  at  serving  cus- 
tomers on  a  cash  basis. 

The  Ruml  suggestion  is  that  we  turn  the 
clock  ahead  one  year,  so  to  speak,  on  income- 
tax  payments.  All  of  us  who  pay  income  taxes 
are  now  paying  them  on  last  year's  income. 


That  has  been  the  case  since  the  present  income- 
tax  laws  began,  before  we  got  into  the  other 
war.  Ruml  says  we  should  all  finish  paying 
our  income  taxes  in  1942,  as  scheduled;  but  that 
then  we  should  call  them  taxes  on  our  1942  in- 
comes, instead  of  on  our  1941  incomes.  Begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1943,  we  would  start  paying  taxes 
on  our  1943  incomes  as  we  go  along  through 
1943;  and  so  on  down  the  years.  Adjustments 
for  or  against  the  taxpayer  would  be  made  next 
March  15th. 

Ruml's  idea  is  to  rescue  all  income-tax  pay- 
ers from  their  present  condition  of  being  ever- 
lastingly in  debt  to  the  federal  government, 
because  they  are  forever  paying  taxes  this  year 
on  the  money  they  made  last  year.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely unscientific  and  unbusinesslike  arrange- 
ment, and  will  work  more  and  more  hardships 
and  injustices  as  there  come  to  be  more  and 
more  federal  income-tax  payers. 

By  the  Ruml  plan,  the  treasury  theoretically 


\\ 


E"  Party  Called  Off 


WESTERN  ELECTRICS  Kearny,  N.  J., 
plant,  employing  22,000  workers,  was 
awarded  an  Army-Navy  "E"  the  other  day  for 
excellent  war  production.  The  occasion  called 
for  a  big  celebration  by  both  management  and 
workers.  A  big  celebration  was  arranged.  Then 
it  didn't  take  place. 

The  reason  was  that  the  independent  union 
to  which  the  workers  belong  refused  to  let  its 
members  show  up  at  the  celebration.  Reason 
given  by  the  union  leaders:  The  War  Labor 
Board  had  recently  granted  the  plant's  em- 
ployees an  increase  of  3  to  5  cents  an  hour,  as 
against  their  wish  for  a  general  increase  of  10 


cents  an  hour.  The  union  leaders  claimed  that 
the  WLB  had  encouraged  them  to  expect  the 
10-cent  boost  and  had  then  let  them  down;  also 
that  the  new  wage  scales  made  a  mockery  of 
the  phrases  "fair  labor  standards"  and  "effec- 
tive management"  as  used  in  the  "E"  citations. 

The  episode  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  heated 
editorials  abusing  the  workers  for  ingratitude, 
ungraciousness,  and  so  on.  To  us,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  worse  element  than  that  in  this 
"E"  party  that  didn't  happen. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  War  Labor  Board's 
job  to  "stabilize" — not  freeze — war-plant 
wages  so  as  to  help  head  off  inflation.     The 


Uncle  Sam  Attacks  the  A-P. 


THE  government  has  brought  an  antitrust 
suit  against  the  Associated  Press,  national 
news-distributing  co-operative  serving  almost 
1,300  papers  in  this  country  and  eternally  fight- 
ing the  stiff  and  able  competition  of  the  United 
Press,  International  News,  and  other  press 
services. 

The  Department  of  Justice  seems  to  have 
started  the  suit  in  the  hope  of  helping  Marshall 
Field's  new  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Sun,  in  its 


uphill  battle  against  the  Chicago  Tribune,  by 
muscling  the  Field  paper  into  an  A.P.  franchise 
against  present  A.P.  membership  rules. 

The  A.P.  is  not  a  monopoly  or  trust,  ob- 
viously. But  even  if  the  Administration  suc- 
ceeds in  winning  this  suit  for  Mr.  Field,  it  is 
a  safe  bet  that  that  alone  will  not  make  the 
Field  paper  supreme  in  Chicago.  It  takes  more 
than  an  A.P.  franchise  to  sell  newspapers. 

What  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  out  a  paper 


will  lose  one  year's  taxes  per  taxpayer — t 
year  he  or  she  dies.  Actually,  there  are  alws 
estate  and  inheritance  taxes  available  to  ma 
up  most  or  all  of  that  loss.  The  objection  tr 
the  Ruml  plan  would  mean  windfalls  for  a  f 
lucky  taxpayers  is  windily  demagogic;  and 
could  be  removed  by  simply  providing  tr 
the  income-tax  payments  made  in  1942  shot 
be  considered  payments  on  the  1941  or  1942  | 
come,  whichever  was  the  larger. 

The  benefits  to  millions  of  income-tax  payi 
would  be  enormous.  Our  federal  income-t 
collection  system  would  be  yanked  onto  a  bu 
nesslike  pay-as-you-go  basis  in  one  operatic 
instead  of  having  to  wait  for  some  compl 
withholding-tax  scheme  to  work  itself  out 
five  or  six  years.  States  now  levying  incoi 
taxes  might  well  be  moved  to  follow  suit. 

Let's  just  have  the  Ruml  plan  worked  ir 
the  new  tax  law,  and  have  done  with  the  sta 
ing  and  delay. 


WLB,  instead  of  following  a  resolute  policy 
doing  just  that  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  i 
blown  hot  in  one  case  and  cold  in  another 
til  nobody  knows  what  it  really  is  trying  to  c 
Its  most  dramatic  act  to  date  is  its  pronounc 
ment  which,  whatever  the  WLB  thought  it  sa 
most  people  took  to  mean  that  any  war  pla| 
union  by  simply  stirring  up  enough  trout 
could  wring  a  15%  raise  out  of  the  WLB 
keep  wages  abreast  of  rising  living  costs." 

Naturally,  unions  are  disappointed  when  t] 
WLB  undercuts  their  demands.  And  natural 
the  WLB  will  go  on  having  this  kind  of  trout) 
until  it  does  the  job  it  was  created  to  do. 


that  a  lot  of  people  in  your  neighborhood  W 
want  to  read.    You  have  to  print  the  news,  a- 
you  have  to  make  it  interesting. 

We  don't  believe,  either,  that  the  goverBM 
ment  can  compel  or  cajole  many  AmericaB 
into   reading   papers   the   government   thin| 
they  ought  to  read.  The  German,  Italian  ai, 
Russian  governments  have  been  trying  to 
just  that  these  many  years  without  remarkatf 
success. 
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Hi rant /taffeta  QIA  OtnuiDLt  Oltr 

IEF0RE  YOU  PUT  IN  ANTIFREEZE 

Your  car  must  last!  It  can't,  if  you  let  the  cooling  system  go  bad 


1,  CLEAN  THE  RADIATOR.  Radiators  that  con- 
tain rust,  scale  and  dirt  will  overheat  be- 
cause of  poor  circulation.  Anti-freeze  is  lost, 
and  the  engine  may  be  damaged.  Have  your 
dealer  use  Du  Pont  Cooling  System  Cleanser, 
and  check  the  radiator  for  leaks  at  this  time. 


2.  CHECK  THE  HOSE  CONNECTIONS.  Be  sure  all 
cooling  system  hose  is  tight,  to  prevent  anti- 
freeze leakage.  Your  dealer  should  replace 
rotted  hose,  if  possible,  so  worn  particles 
won't  clog  radiator  or  thermostat.  Make  sure 
that  the  thermostat  is  in  good  working  order. 


T.  TIGHTEN  THE  CYLINDER  BOLTS.  Looseness  of 
the  head  bolts  and  expansion  plugs  on  the 
cylinder  block  often  causes  anti-freeze  leak- 
age. Your  dealer  should  use  a  tension  wrench 
to  make  all  engine  head  bolts  equally  tight. 


5.  CHECK  THE  HEATER.  The  feed  lines  should 
drain  without  any  high  points  to  trap  air. 
When  the  cooling  system  has  been  refilled, 
start  the  engine  and  open  the  valve  at  the 
top  of  t  he  heater  to  remove  all  air  pockets. 


Jf)65_  WON'T  BOIL  OUT!  ONE  FILLING 
iL  agal.         LASTS  ALL  WINTER  LONG! 

[j  Pont  "Zerex"  is  an  outstanding  premium  anti- 
ze.  Non-evaporating.  For  the  man  who  will  pay  a 


$ioo 

I  A  GAL. 


ECONOMICAL!  REQUIRES  ONLY 
AN  OCCASIONAL  CHECK-UP! 

Du  Pont  "Zerone"  is  America's  largest-selling  anti- 
freeze. It's  the  type  pr<  ferred  by  the  American  motor- 


J>  EXAMINE  THE  WATER  PUMP.  Water  pumps 
should  be  tight  to  prevent  leakage  of  anti- 
freeze solution  and  air  suction.  Leaks  in  the  I 
pump  most   frequently  develop  along  the 
propeller  shaft.  Have  your  dealer  check  the  j 
pump  and  repair  any  worn  or  faulty  parts. 


O.  SEE  THAT  THE  FAN  and  belt  work  properly. 
If  the  fan  belt  is  worn  or  slipping,  it  should  , 
be  taken  up.  If  it's  too  badly  worn,  get  a! 
new  one,  if  possible.  Also,  make  sure  there  are 
no  loose,  bent  or  broken  blades  on  the  fan. 

Finally  — pick  a  Du  Pont  anti-freezej 
your  car. 

"Zerone"  and  "Zerex"  do  more  than 
vent  freezing.   Each  of  these  anti-frj 
products  prevents  rusting,  corrosion  anc 
terioration  of  all  parts  of  the  cooling  sys| 
—parts  which  today  are  hard  to  replac 

Even  if  you're  laying  up  your  car,  dj 
drain  it.  That  invites  rust.  Add  anti-frd 
for  protection  against  unexpected  free^ 
and  rust. 

Do  your  part  to  conserve  anti-freezJ 
there  will  be  enough  to  go  round.  Dd 
buy  or  use  more  than  you  need.  For  si 
ty's  sake,  you'd  better  order  your  "Zero] 
or  "Zerex"  now.  Available  in  cans  or 


&.  He  doesn't 


say  where... 


%■  fat  he  got 

the  Camels! 


WHERE  THEY  ARE,  where  they're  goii 
may  be  a  military  secret,  but  it's  no  sea 
that  the  one  gift  they  want  most  from  hor 
is  cigarettes.  The  brand?  Camel—  the  favori 
in  every  branch  of  the  service...  Army,  Nav 
Marines,  Coast  Guard  (see  bottom,  righ. 
Make  it  a  point  today  to  send  a  carton 
Camels  to  that  fellow  you  know  in  the  se 
vice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Camel  carton 
the  service  mailing  wrapper. 


IT'S  EVEN  EASIER  than  writing  a  letter.  No  wrapping— no  mailing.  Your 
dealer  has  a  special  wrapper  for  Camel  cartons  and  complete  mailing 
instructions  for  all  branches  of  the  service.  Stop  in  at  your  dealer  today. 
Let  him  send  off  a  carton  of  Camels  to  that  young  fellow  who's  waiting  to 
hear  from  you.  Take  another  carton  home  with  you.  Enjoy  that  full, 
rich  flavor  . . .  that  slow-burning  mildness  that  only  Camels  give.  Then 
you'll  know  why,  with  men  in  the  service,  the  favorite  is  Camel! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolin 


Send  Aim  his 
favorite... 


Camels 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Good  news  from  home!  A  carton  of  Camels.  Yes,  when  the  order  of 
the  hour  is  steady  nerves,  mildness  means  more  than  ever  before.  And 
for  steady  pleasure,  there's  nothing  like  mild,  slow-burning  Camels. 


...F/KSrOlfEG  THERE. 


With   men   in  the  Army,   Navy, 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  the' 
favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales  records  in 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship's  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores, 
and  Canteens.) 

•  •  • 

—  AND  OVER  HERE/ 


OCTOBER  lO,  1942 
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HO  NOT  CUT,  TEAR  OR  DEFA^B 
E*UO&>  OR  MAGAZINES. 


Axis  Stooges  in  P*»" 

BY  FRANK  G  M\ 
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Today  the  finest  sauces  come  in  sparkling  Duraglas 
containers.  Varied  in  shape,  all  are  easy  to  hold.  And 
some,  particularly  those  for  catsup  and  chili  sauce, 
have  departed  from  tradition.  These,  you'll  find,  are 
shorter,  which  lessens  the  danger  of  upsetting  and 
helps  them  fit  better  on  pantry  and  refrigerator  shelves. 

There's  always  something  new  for  you  in  Duraglas 
containers.  And,  as  your  grocer  will  tell  you,  it  usually 
means  a  welcome  packaging  improvement. 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Collier's  for  October  10,  1942 


There  by  the  Light  of  his  Lamp 
He  roams  the  Seven  Seas! 

Can't  you  see  him  as  a  Man  of  Tomorrow, 
Resolute  and  Dauntless  as  is  his  dream  today? 
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We  see  him  Strong  and  Reliant  and  Smiling 
W/uK  n  §mije  tjlat  oweg  mucji  tQ  j^ 

tg  use  of  Ipana  and  Massage. 


omorrow— a  better  world 

king  shape.  How  hopeful 

i"  promise!  For  today,  par- 

so  much  to  give  American 

f  health  and  education  — to 

ire  confident  and  smiling! 

i  his  smile  has  the  best  of 

over  the  country,  thou- 

3ing  taught  an  important 

y  gums  are  necessary  to 

%  smiles. 
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W  85,000  teachers,  Ipana 
is  and  other  material  for 
.n  American  schools. 


These  young  Americans  know  that  today's  soft 
foods  deprive  our  gums  of  work  and  stimulation. 
They  know  why  gums  tend  to  become  soft  and 
tender- and  often  signal  their  weakness  with  a 
warning  tinge  of  "pink"  on  the  tooth  brush! 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  Is  a  Warning! 

If  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush  .  ..see  your 
dentist.  He  may  tell  you  your  gums  have  become 
tender  because  of  today's  soft,  creamy  foods.  And, 
like  many  dentists,  he  may  suggest  "the  helpful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  to 
sparkling  brightness  but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the 
gums.  Massage  a  little  Ipana  onto  your  gums  as 


regularly  as  you  brush  your  teeth.  Circulation 
quickens  in  the  gums -helps  them  to  healthier 
firmness.  Let  Ipana  and  massage  help  you  to 
brighter  teeth,  firmer  gums  and  a  more  sparkling 
smile!  r  s 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste 

Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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Today  the  finest  sauces  come  in  sparkling  Duraglas 
containers.  Varied  in  shape,  all  are  easy  to  hold.  And 
some,  particularly  those  for  catsup  and  chili  sauce, 
have  departed  from  tradition.  These,  you'll  find,  are 
shorter,  which  lessens  the  danger  of  upsetting  and 
helps  them  fit  better  on  pantry  and  refrigerator  shelves. 

There's  always  something  new  for  you  in  Duraglas 
containers.  And,  as  your  grocer  will  tell  you,  it  usually 
mean's  a  welcome  packaging  improvement. 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

VoX  cup  fin«*^SU.   1   «J 
1   cup  of   lts  ^nd  3  weU'beat^ 

of  fine  «»f*Z  3  stiffly***? 

■  ^     *  paa   whites.  B    ,  L, 

^^^    untaught  and  firm. 
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Collier's  for  October  10,  1942 


There  by  the  Light  of  his  Lamp 
He  roams  the  Seven  Seas! 

Can't  you  see  him  as  a  Man  of  Tomorrow, 
Resolute  and  Dauntless  as  is  his  dream  today? 


We  see  him  Strong  and  Reliant  and  Smiling 
With  a  Smile  that  owes  much  to  his 
Lifelong  use  of  Ipana  and  Massage. 


fls  COURSE  is  set  for  tomorrow- a  better  world 
-that  is  even  now  taking  shape.  How  hopeful 
■»ure  is,  how  full  of  promise!  For  today,  par- 
£  and  teachers  do  so  much  to  give  American 
ren  the  riches  of  health  and  education -to 

*  them  face  the  future  confident  and  smiling! 
is,  smiling,  for  even  his  smile  has  the  best  of 

*  In  classrooms*  all  over  the  country,  thou- 
1  _  y°un|sters  are  bein8  ta"ght  an  important 

that  firm,  healthy  gums  are  necessary  to 
teeth  and  sparkling  smiles. 

*  941  at  the  request  of  over  85,000  teachers,  Ipana 
■ea  charts,  teaching  helps  and  other  material  for 

■  \  aental  hygiene  classes  in  American  schools. 


These  young  Americans  know  that  today's  soft 
foods  deprive  our  gums  of  work  and  stimulation. 
They  know  why  gums  tend  to  become  soft  and 
tender- and  often  signal  their  weakness  with  a 
warning  tinge  of  "pink"  on  the  tooth  brush! 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  Is  a  Warning! 

If  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush  . . .  see  your 
dentist.  He  may  tell  you  your  gums  have  become 
tender  because  of  today's  soft,  creamy  foods.  And, 
like  many  dentists,  he  may  suggest  "the  helpful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  to 
sparkling  brightness  but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the 
gums.  Massage  a  little  Ipana  onto  your  gums  as 


regularly  as  you  brush  your  teeth.  Circulation 
quickens  in  the  gums -helps  them  to  healthier 
firmness.  Let  Ipana  and  massage  help  you  to 
brighter  teeth,  firmer  gums  and  a  more  sparkling 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Look  for  the  RCA  Victor 

advertisement  appearing 

regularly  on  this  page 


EVERY  WEEK 

AMERICA  TURNS  TO 

VICTOR 
RECORDS 

FOR  RICH.  FRIENDLY  EVENINGS 


TODAY,  Americans  are  re-discovering  the 
pleasure  of  staying  at  home.  And  in  home 
after  home,  Victor  Records  provide  the 
inspiration  for  good  companionship — for 
mellow,  enjoyable  evenings.  Superb  record- 
ings, by  the  world's  greatest  artists,  Victor 
Records  offer  music  for  every  mood... the 
gaiety  of  popular  dance  music... the  relaxa- 
tion of  well-loved  melodies... the  stirring 
splendour  of  great  musical  masterpieces. 


IRVING  BERLIN'S  GREAT  SONGS 

FROM  "THIS  IS  THE  ARMY!" 

Brilliantly  recorded  by  top-notch  singers  like 
"Fats"  Waller,  Harvey  Harding  and  Brad 
Reynolds.  Accompanied  by  the  famous  Victor 
First  Nighter  Orchestra  and  Men's  Chorus.It's 
an  album  you'll  call  in  the  neighbors  to  hear — 
records  you'll  treasure  forever  of  songs  you'll 
never  forget!  10  tunes  on  4  Victor  Records,  in 
colorful  "Smart  Set"  Album  P-131 .  .  .  $2.50* 

MUSIC  YOU'LL  KEEP  ON  LIKING 

Grieg's  immortal  Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor 
is  more  than  a  rich  musical  experience — it  is 
a  rich  spiritual  experience  to  sustain  you  in 
these  times.  Hear  it  performed  in  all  its  me- 
lodic fire  and  tenderness  by  Artur  Rubinstein, 
accompanied  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy .  Victor 
Musical  Masterpiece  DM-900 $3.50* 

Artur  Rubinstein  at  the  piano,  Jascha 
Heifetz  at  the  violin,  Emanuel  Feuermann 
at  the  cello — a  trio  which  connotes  superb 
artistry!  These  three  great  masters  join  in  an 
inspired  recording  of  Schubert's  TrioNo.  1 , 
in  B  Flat  Major,  Op.  99.  Victor  Musical 
Masterpiece  DM-923 $4.50* 

Sibelius'  Seventh,  his  epic  symphony 
planned  during  World  War  I,  is  powerfully 
and  majestically  interpreted  by  Vladimir 
Golschmann  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Victor  Musical  Masterpiece 
DM-922 $3.50* 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  perform  Samuel 
Barber's  delightful  Adagio  for  Strings  on 
Victor   Record    11-8287 $1.00* 

Let  the  world's  greatest  artists,  on  Victor 
Records,  help  you  keep  going  with  music. 

•Prices  shown  are  suggested  list  prices, 
exclusive  of  excise  tax. 

BUY   WAR   BONDS   EVERY   PAYDAY! 
THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS   ARE    ON 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


WAITER  DAVENPORT  Politic! 

AIMEE  LARKIN  Distaff 

OUENTIN  REYNOLDS  England 
KYLE  CRICHTON         Screen  and  Theater 

MAX  WILKINSON  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

WM.  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Fine  Feathen 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Humor 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY  Articlei 

DENVER  LINDLEY  Fiction 

FRANK  D.  MORRIS  U.  S.  Navy  in  Pacific 
W.  B.  COURTNEY  U.  S.  Army  in  Far  East 
FRANK  GERVASI  Near  Eait 

MARTHA  GELLHORN  Articlei 

JIM  MARSHALL  Wei!  Coail 

ROBERT  McCORMICK  Waihington 

IFOR  THOMAS  Photographi 


Collier 


WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY    Editor 
CHARLES  COLEBAUCH    Managin 
THOMAS  H.  BECK    Editorial  Diiec 


ANY  WEEK 


WE  DID  not,  alas,  get  to  the  wedding 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Crane  Jeffords  and  Mr. 
Herman  Arnett  Wimmer.  This  ex- 
tremely desirable  union  occurred  in 
Chicago  and  our  observer  notified  us 
that  everything  went  off  smoothly. 
However,  we  got  an  announcement — 
printed,  not  engraved.  After  the  cus- 
tomary announcement,  it  read  as 
follows:  "The  money  saved  by  not 
buying  new  clothes,  not  exchanging 
gifts  and  in  this  printing  job,  was  lent 
to  Uncle  Sam.  If  you  should  feel  the 
slightest  urge  to  purchase  a  wedding 
present,  buy  a  dollar  war  bond  in- 
stead. WE  (our  country,  of  course) 
ARE  AT  WAR." 


WHICH  gives  us  a  pretty  chance  we've 
been  looking  for.  Every  time  the 
R.A.F.  sends  a  1,000-plane  raid  over 
Germany  that  sortie  represents  a 
British  investment  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,000.  We  hate  to  talk  of  such  things 
as  investments  but  perhaps  you  get 
our  point.  We've  been  looking  into  it. 
Let's  see:  The  planes  alone  represent 
an  expenditure  of  $150,000,000.  The 
training  of  the  crews  cost  about  $50,- 
000,000.  There's  your  $200,000,000  to 
begin  with.  Then  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line consumed  means  something  like 
$1,350,000  more.  What  the  bombs  cost 
we're  not  sure.  So  we're  not  including 
that.  Nor  can  we  tell  you  how  much 
the  pay  and  training  cost  of  the  ground 
crews  and  organization  would  add  to 
the  bill  although  we  have  found  out 
that  these  mean  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $225,000,000.  Anyway  you  see  how- 
it  is.  And  unless  we're  scandalously 
cockeyed,  all  this  should  give  you 
something  to  think  about  on  paydays, 
on  your  wedding  day,  when  you  re- 
ceive wedding  invitations.  Sorry  we 
missed  that  Jeffords-Wimmer  affair. 
One  really  should  cultivate  people  like 
that. 

ONE  of  our  most  dependable  scouts 
was  having  a  drink  with  one  of  our 
better  known  United  States  senators. 
Our  scouts  and  agents  seem  always  to 
be  having  a  drink  with  somebody  of 
consequence.  Well,  after  our  man  had 
bought  the  third  drink,  the  senator  re- 
warded him  with  a  bit  of  news.  Not  so 
long  ago  (said  the  senator)  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  or  both,  working  in  rare 
harmony,  caught  a  German  submarine 
on  the  surface  in  or  just  outside  New 
York  harbor.    A  few  shots  finished  off 


the  submarine  but  the  crew  was  cap- 
tured alive.  Naturally  our  fellows 
searched  the  prisoners  and,  the  sena- 
tor says,  our  side  was  surprised  to  find 
eight  stubs  of  theater  tickets  in  the 
pockets  of  the  German  commander's 
jacket.  They  were  for  Irving  Berlin's 
new  Broadway  hit — This  Is  The 
Army.  The  commander  and  his  guests 
had  attended  the  performance  on  the 
night  before  the  capture.  "Like  the 
show?"  asked  the  American  officer. 
"Swell,"  said  the  Nazi.  The  name  of 
this  senator  will  not  be  given  upon 
application. 

WE'VE  read  this  letter  several  times 
and  are  still  somewhat  mystified.  It's 
from  a  lady  who,  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  sister,  wishes  to  know  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  United  States  Army  is 
seeking  "perfect  blond  hair  for  use  in 
range  finders  and  similar  delicate  in- 
struments." She  is  a  blonde,  with  "per- 
fect blond  hair."  So,  she  admits,  is  her 
sister.  They  are  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  They  read  in  their 
home  town  (Lincoln,  Nebraska)  paper 
that  the  Army  hungered  for  hair  like 
theirs.  They  want  to  know  whether  it's 
so  and  send  us  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  in  which  we're  sup- 
posed to  send  them  the  details.  Well, 
the  United  States  Army  does  nor  want 
blond  hair,  perfect  or  imperfect.  But 
what  stops  us  is  that  both  these 
ladies  work  in  the  War  Department 
in  Washington.  Yep,  sometimes  we 
wonder. 


CHUCKLE-HEADED  as  we  are,  the 
whole  thing  reminds  us  of  a  pretty 
serious  controversy  one  of  our  new- 
est Army  recruits  managed  to  get  him- 
self into.  This  rookie,  having  been  in 
uniform  for  a  month,  began  looking 
around  for  a  specialist's  rating.  Scan- 
ning the  possibilities  he  discovered 
that  the  Army  is  training  dogs.  This 
amazed  him,  which  is  not  remarkable 
because  he  had  not  ceased  to  be 
amazed  from  the  moment  of  his  in- 
duction. "What  the  hell  are  they  train- 
ing dogs  to  do,  lead  our  generals 
around  like  these  Seeing-Eye  towsers 
I've  been  hearing  of?"  This  flippancy 
reached  the  ears  of  the  lad's  sergeant 
who  spoke  to  him  somewhat  harshly. 
"Oh,  okay,"  replied  the  rookie.  "It's 
okay  with  me.  Let  the  old  boys  stum- 
ble around  on  their  own.  I  don't  want 
to  interfere."  W.  D. 
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Recently  the  newspapers  carried  this  amaz- 
ing story  about  synthetic  rubber  tires  .  .  . 
released  by  the  largest  truck  operator  in  the 
U.  S. — Railway  Express  Agency. 


All  52  tires  were  B.  F.  Goodrich  Ameripol  Silvertowns 


> 


N.  P.  Ballou,  assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Express  Agency, 
said  that  in  December,  1940, 
the  company  bought  fifty-two 
synthetic  rubber  tires,  which 
were  distributed  to  many  places 
in  the  country  so  they  could  be 
tested  under  all  conditions. 
"The  results  have  been  some- 
thing most  gratifying,"  he  said. 


"We  have  obtained  a  great  deal 
more  mileage  from  them  than  we 
anticipated." 

Mr.  Ballou  said  several  of  the 
synthetic  tires  had  already  run 
over  20,000  miles  without  re- 
capping "and  in  one  case,  an 
extreme  case,  35,377  miles  were 
secured  in  Pittsburgh  before  the 
tire  was  recapped." 


s^-v. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  American  businesses  which 
bought  Ameripol  Silvertowns  in  1940 


l«U 


AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO. 

THE  BORDEN  CO. 

J.  I.  CASE  CO. 

GENERAL  BAKING  CO. 

'ENERAL    OUTDOOR     ADVERTISING    CO. 

THE  GRAND  UNION  COMPANY 

GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 

GEO.  A.  HORMEL  &  CO. 

WESTERN   UNION 


INGERSOLL-RAND  CO. 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO. 

PET  MILK  SALES  CORP. 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO. 

PILLSBURY   FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO. 

STANDARD   BRANDS  INC. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

THE  TEXAS  CO. 
U.  S.  GYPSUM  CO. 
TELEGRAPH  CO. 


ONCE  AGAIN,  B.  F.  Goodrich  showed 
the  way.  For  fourteen  years  we  had 
been  experimenting  with  synthetic  rubber. 
Eighteen  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
made  thousands  of  tires  in  which  more  than 
half  the  rubber  was  Ameripol,  the  synthetic 
rubber  which  our  laboratories  perfected. 

Railway  Express,  hundreds  of  other  co- 
operative companies  and  car  owners 
bought  these  Ameripol  tires,  because  they 
were  anxious  to  find  out  about  the  quality 
of  American-made  synthetic  rubber.  They 
put  them  to  work  alongside  tires  of  natural 
rubber  to  see  how  they  stood  up  under 
the  daily  grind  of  actual  operat- 
ing conditions. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself! 


But  don't  get  the  wrong  idea.  We  don't 
know  when  there  will  be  enough  synthetic 
rubber  so  you  can  buy  Ameripol  Silver- 
towns,  because  the  Army  and  Navy  get  first 
call  on  every  ounce  of  synthetic  rubber. 

But  just  remember  this.  America  can 
make  synthetic  rubber  tires.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
has  made  them.  Someday,  when  they're 
made  available  to  you,  be  sure  to  look  for 
the  famous  Silvertown  name.  Then  you'll 
be  buying  a  proven  tire  with  all  the  mile- 
age and  long-wear  which  has  made  this 
name  stand  for  the  finest  tire  sold. 

NOTE:  This  advertisement  is  not  intended  to  give  the 
impression  that  tires  made  with  synthetic  rubber  are  on 
public  sale.  This  is  not  true.  And  it  is  not  known  when 
it  will  be  true.  This  is  because  military  needs  must 
come  first. 


and  many  other  important  companies  in  communities  from  coast  to  coast 


*  And  first  to  o£er  American 
car  owners  tires  made  with  synthetic  rubber. 
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MAJOR? 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Like  human  beings,  wines  have 
sick  spells  and  even  die,  a  dead 
wine  being  one  that  has  lost  its 
body,  flavor  and  bouquet.  Travel 
sickness,  for  instance,  may  prove 
fatal,  especially  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain delicate  wines  which  are  not 
imported  into  this  country  because 
they  cannot  withstand  the  rigors  of 
an  ocean  voyage. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  September 
9,  1912,  the  first  synthetic  rubber 
tire  ever  seen  in  the  United  States 
was  exhibited  and  described  to  the 
delegates  at  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry in  New  York  City.  A  firm  in 
Elberfeld,  Germany,  had  made  it 
from  isoprene,  derived  from  para- 
cresol,  a  tar  product. 

Sound  may  be  transmitted  be- 
tween two  widely  separated  points 
over  a  beam  of  light.  The  sound 
waves  at  the  source  are  transformed 
into  light  waves  and  back  again 
into  sound  waves  in  a  loud-speaker 
at  the  point  of  reception.  Over  a 
powerful  searchlight  not  long  ago. 
a  man  in  Schenectady  talked  to  a 
friend  in  Gloversville,  New  York,  a 
distance  of  thirty-two  miles. 

The  subpoena,  or  writ  command- 
ing a  person  to  appear  in  court  un- 
der penalty,  was  devised  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  voluntarily  be- 
cause they  could  be  sued  later 
by  the  party  against  whom  they 
appeared,  for  "meddling  in  litiga- 
tion." It  had  previously  been  es- 
tablished that  an  act  performed 
under  compulsion  does  not  consti- 
tute meddling. — By  Elbridge  Vance, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

A  number  of  species  of  wood,  un- 
der microscopic  examination,  are 
easier  to  identify  in  the  form  of  pa- 
per than  in  the  form  of  sawdust. — 
By  Lyle  Sandell,  Herman,  Califor- 
nia. 


H.M.S.  Repulse,  which  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  South  China  Sea  in  Decem- 
ber, 1941,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  only  warship  in  history  that  had 
a  stained-glass  window  in  its  chapel. 
By  T.  Curtis  Smith,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Lukas  Tchaffen,  who  died  in  Arl- 
berg,  Germany,  in  1679  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  left  1,091  direct  de- 
scendants, the  largest  number  on 
record  resulting  solely  from  monog- 
amous marriage.  They  consisted 
of  five  children,  eighty-seven  grand- 
children, 446  great-grandchildren 
and  553  great-great-grandchildren. 
— By  Helen  Keever  Fay,  Parkers- 1 
burg,  West  Virginia. 

Further  evidence  that  horses  are 
not  natural  jumpers  comes  fror 
Australia  where  these  animals  havel 
been  known  to  die  of  thirst  in  sighj 
of  water  holes  from  which  theV 
were  separated  by  only  a  three-fooH 
fence. — By  Blake  Bowman,  Uppe\ 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

For  many  years,  a  popula 
method  of  suicide  in  Japan  has  bee  I 
to  lie  down  on  a  railroad  track  B| 
night  and  await  the  next  train.  Art 
other  method,  not  uncommon,  hs 
been  to  run  up  the  track  and  das 
headlong  into  a  speeding  locomc 
tive. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Great  Bri 
ain  has  sent  a  substantial  quanti' 
of  war  equipment  to  the  Unit* 
States,  including  the  balloon  ba 
rages  for  the  West  Coast,  a  numb 
of  antiaircraft  guns  for  the  Panan 
Canal  and  many  corvettes  ail 
trawlers  for  patrol  duty  off  the  A 
lantic  seaboard. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interest 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  coliu 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  sa 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with 
World,  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  If 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Colli* 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  i 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission 
the   publisher 
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GOOD? 


you  re  cfarnecf '  tootfn'f 

*  Your  favorite  uncle  .  .  .  Sam  .  .  .  has  the  best  armed  forces 
in  the  world.  And  they're  being  equipped  with  the  finest  of  every- 
thing .  .  .  including  clothes.  These  boys  are  America's  best-dressed 
men,  and  to  keep  'em  that  way  requires  the  wool  off  the 
backs  of  26  sheep  per  year,  per  man! 

*  That   means  a  great  deal  less  wool  for  civilian  use.  It's 

our  job  at  home,  therefore,  to  get  along  with  what's  left.  And  the  way  to 

do  that  is  to  buy  quality  .  .  .  clothes  that  are  well  tailored  of  good  materials 

and  that  have  plenty  of  stamina.  Such  clothes  save  wool  and  production 

nan-hours,  look  better,  last  longer . . .  and  save  you  money  in  the  long  run. 

*    Hart    Schaffner    &    Marx   clothes   deliver   all   of   these! 

They're  as  good  today  as  they  ever  were  .  .  .  and  that  means 

plenty  good!  For  nothing  has  happened  to  the  quality  of  these  famous  clothes. 

All-wool  fabrics.  Expert  tailoring.  Long  wear.  Good  looks. 

Everything  you've  always  expected  .  .  .  and  got  ...  in  Hart 

Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes  you  can  get  today.  These  are  fighting 

clothes.  They've  got  guts.  They've  got  style.  See  'em. 


NOW   MORE   THAN    EVER..  A   SMALL  THING 
TO  LOOK  FOR. .BUT  A  BIG  THING  TO  FIND 


rlsjjM^U 


FREE!  Ask  yoU,  Hart  Schaffner  &  Mar,  dea.e,  ,o,  your  copy  c.  "How  l0  Make  Your  Clothes  Last  Longer" 
..  a  complete,  illustrated  bookie,  of  practical  Wnte  on  how  to  get  more  m.leage  out  of  your  clothes. 


High  up  in  the  rugged  White  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  located  a  natural  arsenal  of  sillimanite, 
nature's  finest  insulator  material.  From  this 
Champion  Sillimanite  Mine  comes  the  basic 
insulator  material  for  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 
Sillimanite  insulators  have  maximum  resistance 
to  electrical  breakdown,  heat  and  mechanical 
shock,  and  effectively  prevent  the  ignition  current 
from  flowing  in  any  direction  except  across  the 
gap  formed  by  the  spark  plug  electrodes.  This 
insures  an  intense  hot  spark  so  necessary  to 
efficient  and  economical  engine  performance. 


Here's  a  "firing  line"  that 
puts  more  power  on  the  fir- 
ing line.  Insulators  for  the 
new  Champion  Ceramic  Air- 
craft Spark  Plugs  are  here 
fired  in  specially  developed 
continuous  kilns.  The  vastly 
improved  insulating  qualities 
inherent  in  these  Champions 
have  been  a  vital  factor  in 
increasing  the  performance, 
striking  range,  and  depend- 
ability of  America's  most 
powerful  aircraft. 


iVICTOKr 
BUY 


Are  your  spark  plugs  giving  you  the  gas  mileage, 
and  dependable  service  they  should?  Have  them 
checked — tested  and  cleaned  by  a  Champion 
dealer.  They'll  give  you  better  performance  and 
economy  and  longer  life  if  regularly  serviced.  If 
you  need  new  ones,  insist  on  dependable  Cham- 
pions— the  spark  plug  champions  use. 


TO    SAVE   GASOLINE   •   KEEP   YOUR   SPARK   PLUGS   CLEAN 


to* 


At* 


ev*  \" '  0  s'  l<^  „***  >?? 
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SOMEWHERE  in  Australia :  Bomb- 
ers, the  heavyweights  of  air  fight- 
ing, have  excellent  interplane 
telephone  systems.  Men  at  the  various 
"stations" — radio,  navigator,  bombar- 
dier, pilot,  copilot,  gunners — keep  their 
headphones  clamped  on  during  combat, 
so  that  at  any  moment  anyone  can  talk 
to  anyone  else.  There  is  no  more  pri- 
vacy than  on  a  country  party  line.  Ev- 
erybody can  stick  in  his  two  cents — and 
generally  does.  In  combat,  the  boys 
keep  up  incessant  chatter — encouraging, 
pepping,  joshing  one  another  in  the 
manner  of  athletic  teams.  Among  the 
great  and  forever  untold  stories  of  this 
war  must  be  those  last-moment  conver- 
sations in  planes  shot  down  out  of  con- 
trol— each  boy  knowing  "this  is  it." 
What  they  say  then,  you  can  imagine, 
proudly;  but  only  the  gods  can  hear  it. 
What  is  said  in  planes  that  fly  away 
to  fight  another  day  can  be  told.  There 
was  the  crew  who  came  down  at  Port 
Moresby  chuckling  over  what  their  usu- 
ally reserved  and  mild-spoken  pilot  had 
said  to  the  tail  gunner:  "George,  that's 

twice  I've  sucked  that  Nip 

in  and  you've  missed  him.    Now.  if  you 
miss  him  this  third  time  I'll  leave  these 

controls  and  come  back  there  and 

kick  your ---  off!" 

OF  COURSE,  anyone  living  day  by 
day  with  sudden  death,  pilots — or 
war  correspondents  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter— can't  afford  to  be  superstitious. 
Aside  from  a  horse  chestnut  you  picked 
up,  and  a  necktie  you  wore  the  day  you 
soloed,  a  red  and  blue  checkered  hand- 
kerchief that  someone  dear  gave  to  you 
long  ago,  you  stuff  your  own  pockets 
with  few  "conjurs."  Which  brings  up  the 
first  of  three  pictures  of  this  war  that 
you'll  never  forget: 

You  are  in  a  B-17,  flying  through  the 
night  over  the  Coral  Sea  to  New  Guinea 
to  catch  an  early  morning  "show."  It  is 
bitter  cold,  at  15,000  feet.  The  plane's 
stripped  for  action:  flying  without  lights, 
inside  or  out.  The  floor's  the  only  place 
to  sit.  Dim  starlight  through  the  roof 
windows,  plus  the  natural  accommoda- 
tion of  your  eyes  to  darkness,  reveal 
your  companions  in  various  uneasy  at- 
titudes, cramped,  stiff — and  thoughtful. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  fly  in  a  dawn 
raid  over  Salamaua.  This  colonel,  for 
instance.    You  notice  that  he  is  sitting 


on  your  small  handbag  and  you  growl  a] 
him  not  to  break  anything.  He  laughl 
sleepily  and  does  not  shift.  One  houl 
later  he  is  dead — shot  down  into  thj 
shark-infested  sea.  That  night  in  thl 
hut  at  Port  Moresby  when  you  unpac] 
your  bag.  you  find  your  shaving  mirrc 
broken. 

•"THE  second  unforgettable  picture 
■*■  also  of  that  day.  The  "fighter  ur 
brella"  is  up;  the  bombers  are  comir 
back  from  the  raid.  Three — four — fivl 
Some  are  holed;  some  have  woundl 
crewmen.  Eight — nine — ten.  Here  is  oq 
with  its  right  wing  tips  and  ailerons  gon 
its  tail  a  sieve.  The  Zeros  were  ce 
tainly  on  the  ball  today.  Two  still  mis 
ing.  One  never  comes.  But  here's 
other  now,  circling  the  field  low  to  shcj 
us  landing  wheels  jammed,  cont 
shot  away.  He's  going  to  try  a 
landing — a  fearfully  dangerous  mane 
ver,  with  this  heavy  ship  that  lands 
a  bat  out  of  hell  under  the  best  coni 
tions  and  with  its  wheels  intact.  TM 
is  quick,  disciplined  scurrying  on 
ground.  Planes  taxi  clear.  Ambulant 
and  fire  trucks  race  up.  Everybody 
tense,  anyway;  knowing  of  the  lossl 
one  bomber,  figuring  the  Japs  willj 
over  any  second,  despite  our  "umbrel^ 
in  their  favorite  trick  of  following  he 
and  ground-strafing  our  roosting  bor| 
ers.  Silence  (except  for  the  cripf 
plane's  motor)  and  tension  are  tl 
enough  to  cut.  Pilots  and  crews  of| 
grounded  planes  have  tumbled  out. 
gro  labor  troops  drop  their  tools.  Aul 
and  Yank  antiaircraft  gunners  cd 
out  of  their  shelters.  We  all  stand  waj 
ing — watching,  knowing  the  chaa 
against  the  kids  in  that  ship.  The  pi] 
lined  up  for  the  runway.  Here  he  col 
down.  His  motors  go  dead — he'sf 
them  against  fire.  He  holds  it — h 
— nobody  breathes  for  what  seer 
year — then,  a  flurry  of  dust.  For  a  I 
merit  you  can't  see  what's  happe| 
The  dust  molds  into  a  steady  trail, 
sliding  evenly.  Not  only  that,  atl 
last  moment  he  neatly  steers  offl 
runway,  so  that  he'll  be  out  of  thef 
of  the  pursuits  when  they  come  c'l 
Now  follows  the  strangest  thing  y<| 
ever  seen  on  a  field  of  battle:  here,| 
men,  amid  scenes,  that  deal  chiefly 
risk  and  death.  As  the  ship  pitch| 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Listen,  Tojo—when  you  hear  that  kar- 
rump  some  night  and  the  factory  walls 
start  sliding  into  the  sea— look  out,  it's 
one  of  those  new  "ice  cubes"  from  Nash- 
Kelvinator! 

We  are  building  plenty  of  them  just 
for  you— huge  Kelvinators  that  fly  and 
ice  cubes  that  hurt. 

Monster  metal-bellied  flying  boats- 
growing  on  Nash-Kelvinator  assembly 
lines— to  whisk  the  Navy's  men  and  ma- 
terial  to  any  spot  you  raise  your  head! 
Giant  Vought-Sikorsky  cargo  carriers 
built  complete—  and  not  in  ones  or  twos, 
but  in  fleet  upon  fleet! 

Want  to  hear  some  more? 

Then  listen— that  angry  himi  coming 
out  of  the  East— 


Kelvinator,  built  by  the  many  thousands 

And  that  mighty  roar  you'll  soon  be 
hearing  is  the  voice  of  the  most  powerful 
engine  ever  placed  in  a  pursuit  ship.  It 
will  take  the  Navy's  new  Corsair  higher, 
faster  than  any  "Zero"  in  your  stable. 

They're  coming,  Tojo— coming  from 
men  who,  in  building  last  year's  refriger- 
ators and  automobiles,  thought  only  of  a 
nation's  health  and  happiness. 

But  now,  it's  hate  and  vengeance  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  thousand  Axis 
wrongs  that  are  guiding  their  hands  .  .  . 
beating  every  production  record  in  Nash- 
Kelvinator  history  by  two  and  three. 

Look  out,  Tojo,  the  nights  are  growing 
longer. 


-  —  v 

They  are  the  propellers  built  by  Na8h-       NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
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But  we  'II  buy  it  back 

. . .  for  Uncle  Sam! 


HOW    TO    MAKE    TYPEWRITERS    LAST 
.  .  .TEN   TIPS    TO   TYPISTS 

DO  DAILY 

1.  Brush  erasures   and   dirt  on  typebars 
towards  front  part  of  machine. 

2.  Clean  type  with  cloth  or  brush  slightly 
moistened  with  cleaning  fluid. 

3.  Move  carriage  to  extreme  right,  clean 
carriage  rails.   Reverse  operation. 

4.  Brush  dust  from  typebars. 

5.  Always  cover  machine  when  not  in  use. 
DO  REGULARLY 

6.  Prevent  paper  slipping  by  cleaning  rubber 
rollers  with  cloth  slightly  moistened  with  clean- 
ing fluid. 

7.  Remove  roller  and  brush  out  particles  of  dirt. 

8.  Save  roller  by  inserting  2  sheets  at  a  time.  Use 
backing  sheet  over  and  over  to  conserve  paper. 

9.  Keep  particles  from  falling  into  machine  by 
movingcarriage  to  extreme  ends  when  erasing. 

10.   Change  ribbons  correctly.   Jiggle  or  tap  them 
lightly.  Never  force  them  on  shaft. 

NEVER  OIL  YOUR  TYPEWRITER  .  .  . 
LEAVE  OILING  TO  SERVICEMAN 


We  are  neither  making  nor  selling  typewriters,  these  days. 

But  the  Army  and  Navy  need  over  half  a  million  more  star 
ard  typewriters  ...  on  ships,  in  the  field,  at  headquarters.   Ev 
report,  every  command,  every  requisition  .  .  .  here  or  abrc 
aloft  or  undersea  .  .  .  must  be  typed.   And  there  simply  ani 
enough  machines  to  go  around. 

So  .  .  .will  you  help?  As  a  patriotic  contribution,  will  you 
back  every  standard  typewriter  (made  since  Jan.  1,  1935)  that) 
can  possibly  spare?  Every  Smith-Corona  branch  office  is  autl 
ized  by  the  Government  to  buy  L  C  Smith  machines  at  stan>| 
1941  "trade-in"  values  .  .  .  and  your  help  is  urgently  invited., 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile,  the  typewriters  you  cannot  spare  must  likewi 
kept  going  full  time.  Don't  wait  for  breakdowns!  Tell  ourbr 
or  L  C  Smith  dealer  to  send  a  service  expert  around  . .  .periodic 
Let  us  keep  your  typewriters  going  for  the  duration. 

L     C     SMITH     &     CORONA    TYPEWRITERS     INC     SYRACUSE 

Smith  -  Corona 


y^^X  production  entrusted  to  us  is  precision  work  calling  for  crafts- 
manship of  the  highest  order  .  .  .  skill  won  through  many  years  of 
making  America's  finest  office  and  portable  typewriters. 
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PORTABLE 


Typewriter  Service 
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futnping- 
lorse  Man 

y  Vereen  Bell 

ILUSTRATED      BY 
E   N    D    E    I    L        KLING 


Jrry  hadn't  looked  for  any- 
ng  like  what  happened.  Bui 

cmmon  horse  sense  could 
ve  lold  him  thai  somebody 

_  lainly  was  riding  for  a  fall 


SOMEBODY  shook  me  and  I  woke 
i  up.  It  was  dark  outside  the  win- 
^  dow — Farn  had  said  we  were  start - 
•Ji  early.  Farn's  face,  usually  so  slick, 
w  stubbled  with  a  two-day  beard,  and 
limit  was  a  mess.  I  wished  Sadie  could 
iehim.  Sadie  was  so  particular  about 
thway  her  men  looked. 

arn  glanced  down   at   himself.    He 
tt  slept  in  his  clothes,  and  had  made 
nrdo  the  same.    "Don't  I  look  like  a 
u?" 

e  went  down  and  got  in  the  rented 
jl«:ar  and  started  into  the  back  coun- 
nFarn  said  held  more  bastard  thor- 
JUibreds  than  you  could  count.    The 
o  try  was  rolling  and  the  sun  was  hot, 
>Uiow  I  felt  better  and  I  forgot  being 
Li  with  Farn  and  Sadie  for  making 
if:ome   along.    Sadie  was   my  step- 
it  ier — thirty-two,  I  guess  she  was,  the 
■¥■  of  woman  the  men  sort  of  gather 
J^id  when  her  husband's  out  on  the 
i:  or  down  at  the  stable.    Not  that 
if  ad  encouraged  them  especially,  be- 
»?  Pop  had  been  quite  a  cocky  lad 
'  ok  at,  and  front  was  everything  to 
When    Mrs.    Milburn's    chaser 
d   and   ended   over,    though,    and 
pent  the  rest  of  his  few  days  in 
one  house,  Sadie  began  to  meet 


IS 
It! 


K' 


I 


at  was  even  before  Pop  died,  and 

why  I  hated  her  and  why  I'll  be 

her  the  next  time  you  ask  me. 

ss  she  thought  I  wasn't  old  enough 

?w  what  was  going  on.   So  the  rea- 

i'had  not  wanted  to  go  with  Farn  to 

jumper  was  because  it  was  Sadie 

ad  asked  me  to.  "You  go  with  him 

ike  he  says.    Sort  of  follow  along 

Id  like  a  farmer's  boy,   and  keep 

'mouth  shut,"  she  told  me. 

visited  a  lot  of  farms  before  we 


: 


what  we  wanted.  When  I  saw  this 

s  the  skin  on  my  hands  turned  cold, 

6  'hen  I  used  to  watch  Pop  take  a 

ll  jump.   Oh,  he  was  a  horse!    You 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


«>ody  else  stopped.  I  whirled  and 
>*  was  Betty.  She  wore  dark  glasses, 
*  hat   kerchiei    around    her    hair 


etter  to  a  Man 

irith  a  Boy  in  Ireland 


?  Quentin  Reynolds 


5  son  isn't  much  of  a  let- 
wriler.  So  Collier's  corre- 
3ndenl  and  photographer 
,k  over  and  prepared  this 
Dorl  for  an  anxious  father 


v  EAR   TOHN:  Well,  I've  been  with 
^our  k£  in  Northern  Ireland  and  a 
:  )  Lt    ike  him  and,  if  you  ask  them 
I    Jit    they're    the    toughest    fighting 
:  ay  in  the  world.     Their  confidence  in 
mselves  scares  you  a  little  when  you 
wider  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
m  has  ever  heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger^ 
TyTe   of  course,  a  completely  untried 
„y  but  to  hear  them  talk,  you  d  never 
"eve  it.    They  aren't  exactly  cocky  but 
v  are  confident  that,  given  the  chance, 
Ly,T  blow    down    the    whole    German 
'L     I  asked  their  commanding  officer 
■neral   Russell   P.   Hartle,   whom   they 
,    a-Scrappy,"  if  he  wasn't  apprehensive 
out  how  they'd  react  under  fire. 
"Don't    worry    about    them,      he    said 
ietly.    "They're  fit  mentally  and i  physi- 
lly      I'd  fight  them  tomorrow  if  I  had 


The  boys  have  taken  Nor  hern  Ire  and 
ire  isn't  much  Gaelic  spoken  in  Ulster 
t  when  the  first  contingent  °f  troops 
rived,  some  exile  (from  the  South  prob- 
,ly)  hung  out  a  sign  which  read      Cead 
Hie    Fattier    which    means    in    Gaelic, 
}ne  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 
When  the   Negro   troops   arrived,   the 
Zl    "viewers-with-alarm"    envisioned 
1    kinds    of    trouble.      None    of    it    has 
atenal  zed.     I  visited  them  right  after 
Tey  had  been  installed  and  they  are  a 
eerful  lot.    I  mentioned  to  the  colonel 
charge    the    possibility    of    awkward 
tuations  arising.     He  is  a  Texan.     He 
inked  very  annoyed. 
°  Spend  I  day  or  two  with  my  boys,'  he 
dvised,  frowning.    "I  tell  you  they  are 
«  test-disciplined  troops  I  ever  com- 
manded.    They're  good  boys,  and  if  the 
umoSongerswill  leave   us   alone,   my 
wi  will  set  along  fine  here. 
Tdid  spend  a  cSiple  of  days  with  them 
nd  found  that  they  were  a  well-disci 
,hned  bunch.    I  found  also  that  they  had 
errific   respect   for   their   white    officers. 
"hev  liked  Ireland  too. 
"People  here  jes'  like  our  officers,    one 


big  lad  from  South  Carolina  drawled.  "No 

£fe  eVer  yells  to  us  'Hey, mgga •     They 

n    >u^r    Mac       Yeah,  this  is   a   gicoi. 

Kmy    we  ""■     Bu.  do«'«  da,  ol'  sun 

talking   about   them.      All  .s«meo 
pleased  with  their  new  neighbors.  „ 

P  "Thought  they  were  Indians  at  first 
one  erizzled  old  bar  fly  chuckled.  But 
they  told  me  they  weren't  Indians  and 
hey  told  me  there  was  no  Indians  left 
in  America.  I  don't  believe  that.  1  ve 
seen  em  n  the  films.  I  hope  those  boys 
won't  get  a  bad  impression  about  our 
Country     It's  done  nothing  but  rain  since 

thSoon^ot'iater  the  fifth  columnists  (if 
they  haven't  done  so  already)  will  start 
^inevitable  rumor  about  trouMc .be- 
tween the  Negro  troops  and  the  local  in 
habitants,  or  between  the  Negro  troops 
and  our  white  troops.  ^J^f^l 
chance  for  them  to  miss-but  it  11  be  tne 

"they've  already  started  talk  of  trouble 
between  the  American  and  the  British 
?reoops  I  saw  only  one  misunderstanding 
between  the  American  ^d  the  British 
trooos  while  I  was  in  Ireland  and  I  was 
with  joint  parties  of  them  every  night 
when  many"  a  beer  was  passed  aroun* 
Near  Belfast  one  day,  some  of  our  boys 
played  a  practical  joke  on  a  Cockney  sol- 
dier named  Reggie  Brown. 

Reggie  had  been  with  our  troops  for  a 
few  weeks,  teaching  them  the  way  of    he 
winding  Irish   roads.     He's  been  driving 
them   living  with  them  in  their  huts,  eat 
ng  with  them,  and  then  suddenly  he  was 
given  leave.     He  was  a  happy  kid.     He 
fold   them   about  his   father   in   London 
whom   he   hadn't   seen   in   eight   months. 
He  packed  up  his  belongings  in  his  duffel 
bag  and  made  the  rounds  to  say  goodby. 
While  he  wasn't  looking,  I  noticed  one  of 
our  men  grabbed  his  bag  and  disappeared 
with  it.     He  returned  it  a  moment  later 
witH  a  big  grin  on  his  face.    Finally ■*£ 
vate  Reggie  Brown  of  London  said  his 
Tast  goodby  and  then  he  picked  up  his 
duffel  bag     A  look  of  amazement  came 

over  his  face.  t,QOTr„  »    he 

"Didn't   know    it   was    so    heavy,     he 

laughed.     "I    can   hardly   lift   the    ruddy 

thing!"  (Continued  on  page  66J 


The  armored  unit  in  which  ^l^^^J^irs"elJ^l^orwegi^ 
U  includes  30  Poles,  100  men  o  Mexican  hi  ^  ^  their  ^^  ^ 
day,  when  invasion  begins,  tney  h  c 

sxrr  srs  -^r  t.  »J  a,  .*».  ».  ^ 

...-.TIMiMUS    BY    ROBERT    C»H 
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E?  Colored?  HeY'  IUgS'*-'  TheY  YeU  'He^  Mac-'  Ye^,  this  is  a 
EI  offict,  th°0Pk  "f  ,well"disciPlin«d,  have  tremendous  respect  for 
|h   officers.     Though    at    first   mistaken    for   Indians,    they    like    Ireland 

I  weare0thr,hiCl0rY  '"  N°rthern  hel™d-   Bef°re  the  Americans  came,  jigs 

?Wi  n  d.„?  "  7W  manY3n  Irishman  and  his  wi£e  a'e  confirmed  jft- 
•:With  dancing  a  favorite  nightly  sport,  badminton  rates  high  outdoors 


£bn°,T:  JVi,R*gfie.BrQWn  at  ri9ht  doesn'*  ^ow  it,  but  when  he  gets  home  to 

London  he'll  find  cigarettes  and  beer  in  his  baa    a  nresent  «,L  ♦!?•   *        • 

cans  to  Reggie's  old  man  who's  broke.    Below:  if  gas^,  *+**££ 

advi^'  6Ven  hilI/°PS  SuVe  b°SS  Which  make  tanks  US^««-  But  that's  no  dis- 
advantage in  practice.  The  men  who  run  the  General  Grants  are  Duttina  the  fin 
.shing  touches  on  their  training  under  the  most  difficult *£&?££ 
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This 

Wondrous 

Symbol 


• 


By  Mona  Gardner 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MARTHA   SAWYERS 


The  symbol  was  created  for 
deaih,  but  instead  il  gave  life  to 
the  spirit  of  an  entire  village 


*% 


i^S 


it  ;  •• 


I       . .  " 


IT  WAS  time  for  the  dance.  The 
women  looked  at  one  another  nerv- 
ously, anxiously,  twining  flowers  in 
their  hair  with  slow  fingers.  To  do  the 
evening  dance  when  the  shrine  is  a  heap 
of  black  ashes!  To  make  offerings  to  an 
altar  that  has  burned  into  nothingness! 
Burned,  fatefully,  malignantly,  at  mid- 
night! 

The  women  swayed — stepping :  tugged 
by  habit,  tugged  by  piety — and  the  line 
moved  forward.  The  evening  dance  was 
as  old  as  the  village  itself.  It  must  be 
done.  For  how  could  a  village  prosper 
and  be  fruitful  if  offering  be  not  made 
to  a  symbol  each  evening? 

Still  there  was  no  symbol  in  the  vil- 
lage this  day.  There  would  be  none  to- 
morrow, nor  like  to  be  one  on  the  days 
that  follow  tomorrow.  A  symbol  is  a 
precious  thing.  It  must  be  found  auspi- 
ciously, or  given,  as  any  man  knows. 

Raki  came  to  take  her  place  at  the 
end  of  the  procession.  She  stepped  with 
becoming  gravity,  yet  she  was  not  heavy 
with  dread.  She  was  not  even  thinking 
of  the  fire,  of  the  burned  symbol.  Her 
mind  was  on  Alu. 

She  was  the  beloved  of  Alu,  wasn't 
she?  She  was  going  to  bear  him  a 
fine  son,  and  Alu  would  reward  her — 
wouldn't  he? — by  raising  her  to  his  high 
raja  rank?  And  they  would  be  happy, 
happy  .  .  .  meanwhile,  there  was  the 
pretty  dance  to  do,  the  fragrant  offer- 
ings to  leave,  and  then  Alu  to  run  home 
to. 

Raki  held  the  offering  basket  on  her 
head  with  both  hands  until  she  caught 
the  slow  rhythm — touching,  touching, 
stepping:  touching,  touching,  stepping. 
Then  she  lowered  one  arm — swaying  it 
as  she  swayed  her  small  unbalanced 
body,  swaying  it  as  she  sang  the  offer- 
ing song — moving  forward  with  the  eve- 
ning line. 

The  carpenter's  wife  came.  Raki 
swung  back,  making  an  opening  for  her. 
The  coconut-picker's  wife  came.  Raki 
swung  back  for  her.  They  were  middle- 
caste  women:  naturally  they  wojuld  go 
ahead  of  her  until  she  bore  Alu  a  son: 
until  she  was  raised  to  raja  rank. 

Proud  Lia  came,  as  graceful  as  a 
young  palm.  She  passed  Raki  without 
speaking,  passed  the  other  village 
women,  to  flaunt  her  magenta  skirt  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  to  sway  it  farther, 
to  fling  it  higher  than  other  women.  Lia, 
born  daughter  of  the  other  raja  of  the 
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Proud  Lia  came,  as  graceful  as  a  young  palm.    She  passed  Raki  without  speaking,  flaunting  her  magenta  si 


village:    Lia,    who    still    wanted    Alu. 

"O  Deity!"  Raki  prayed,  her  glitter- 
ing black  eyes  on  that  magenta  skirt 
ahead,  all  the  while  her  lips  sang  the 
evening  song  and  her  small,  tight  body 
danced  the  evening  dance.  "Only  let 
me  please  my  lord  Alu!  Only  let  me 
spend  love  on  him!" 

The  line  moved  forward  past  the  long 
mud  walls  of  the  village  street,  around 
the  square,  toward  the  shrine  gates. 
Raki  looked  for  the  mark  in  the  banyan 
tree  as  she  danced  past.  Her  eyes  found 
it,  blessing  it  as  they  did  each  evening. 
Alu's  curly-bladed  kris  had  made  the 
gash — stuck  there  in  the  twisted  brown 
trunk  while  she  was  married  to  it,  his 
sword.  Naturally,  a  raja,  a  village  head- 
man, cannot  be  married  in  plain  sight 
under  the  sky,  as  any  man  knows,  to 
a  woman  of  ordinary  caste — even 
though  he  loves  her  beyond  all  loving. 
A  raja  is  a  raja! 

"O  Deity!"  Raki  sent  up  her  prayer 
again.  "Alu  is  my  lord!  Alu  is  my 
world!  Let  me  be  married  openly  un- 
der the  sky  to  him!  Let  me  make  him 
happy  until  time  stops!" 

As  she  danced,  Raki  saw  the  elders 
sitting  along  the  courtyard  wall,  talk- 
ing morosely,  shaking  their  heads  like 
heavy  palms  in  a  wind.  She  heard  the 
sweet  splash  of  water  from  the  vil- 
lage baths  beyond,  the  chick-chack  of 
restless  monkeys  in  the  trees  above, 
and   the   whine   of   hungry   dogs   wait- 


ing for  the  food  the  gods  would  leave. 
The  dancing  line  moved  through  the 
forked  gates,  stained,  now,  and  smoky 
with  fire — through  cleft  pillars  of  rip- 
pled granite  that  reached  to  the  pur- 
pling sun-painted  sky.  The  women 
averted  their  eyes,  looking  at  the  trees, 
looking  at  their  skirt-cloths,  looking 
anywhere  but  at  the  charred  heap  that 
had  been  the  shrine  a  night  ago. 

A  ROUND  the  inner  square  they 
■**■  danced  until  they  came  at  last  to 
the  great  round  offering  stones.  On 
them  they  laid  their  fat  rice  cakes  and 
sago  loaves  and  coconut  dumplings. 
They  heaped  mangoes  and  custard  ap- 
ples, the  prickled  spines  of  durian  and 
jac  fruit,  and  for  fragrance  they  sprin- 
kled ginger  petals  and  mimosa  and 
the  long  red  buds  of  the  firecracker 
vine. 

Yet  there  was  no  symbol — no  sym- 
bol there  above  the  stones  to  address; 
and  the  women  drew  back  fearfully, 
dancing  on  with  dazed,  hypnotized  steps 
until  they  were  out  of  the  blackened 
shrine  square.    The  dance  was  finished. 

"It  is  bad!"  a  black-toothed  elder 
mumbled  to  the  cock  he  cradled  in  his 
arm.    "Bad!" 

"Floods  have  washed  our  crops 
away!"  the  man  next  to  him  railed  in 
a  soft,  resigned  voice.  "Our  gamelang 
bells  have  cracked!  And  now — our 
symbol  has  burned!" 


"What  other  disaster  is  left  for 

"The  Japanese  could  come!" 
one  answered. 

"One     of    our    women     could 
twins!"  someone  answered. 

"Japanese!"      "Twins!"    the 
blazed   through  the   street  like 
thatch.    And  the   men  who  said 
rinsed  their  mouths  to  rid  them  o  t 
taint. 

Raki  heard  and  said,  aghast, 
self,  "Twins!"  and  felt  herself  sh 
with  some  inner  secret  fear.  "TwJ 
she  said  again,  and  thought  of  this  <( 
curse  which  can  come  upon  a  wi 
to  taint  her  family  and  every  livinf 
in  her  village. 

Raki  hurried  home,  running  ul 
steps,  running  through  the  gate,! 
ning  to  the  slatted  shadows  of  hef 
veranda  to  find  Alu,  to  ask  him,  tl 
the  comfort  of  his  laugh,  to  fee' 
soothing,  lulling  mesmerism  of  hj 
resses. 

Alu  was  not  there. 

Raki  took  the  ginger  flowers  : 
hair,  unwound  the  breast- 
scarf  and  sat  with  them  in  her  I 
bling  hands,  thinking,  dreading,! 
dering.  No!  No!  She  wouldn't 
twins!  She  was  young  and  luck}) 
was  the  beloved  of  Alu! 

Alu's   red   cock   moved   in   th'l 

shaped  cage.    The  red  cock — ah,  I 

for  sacrifice!    To  cozen  luck!    Ill 

(Continued  on  page  SI)  I 


IXIS  STOOGES 
N  SOUTH  AFRICA 

|y  Frank  Gervasi 

*    CABLE    FROM     JOHANNESBURG 


ifcuth  Africa  is  on  the  spot.  Insidious 
ifluences,  racial  differences  and  shorl- 
nhted,  selfish  men  are  hindering  that 
■unity's  war  effort.  Bui  Smuts,  Africa's 
Ihile  hope,  is  solving  the  complex  problem 


r  IHE  Union  of  South  Africa's  national  emblem  is  the 
:  springbok — the  tall-horned,  agile  veld  gazelle.  The 
1'  animal's  graceful  head  is  etched  on  train  windows, 
s  nped  on  cigarette  boxes.  It  is  the  army's  insignia  and 
t  :omizes  animal  courage,  endurance,  pride  and  speed. 
t  jvever,  it  was  not  with  the  agility  of  a  springbok  but 
•  l  the  lumbering  reluctance  of  perhaps  the  more  sym- 
ilc  ox  of  Boer  life  that  the  Union  went  to  war  against 
GJmany  three  years  ago. 

Fortunately  for  the  Allies,  the  Union  brought  to  the 
Biggie  something  of  the  power  and  purposefulness  of  the 
a  In  the  long  trek  to  victory  ahead,  this  power  can  be 
ane  to  count  beyond  the  immediate  role  of  a  halfway 
atbe  between  England,  America,  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
HSast,  which  geography  automatically  assigned  to  South 
Alca.  That  was  the  role  the  Cape  Colony  filled  when 
Gloria  the  Good  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  the 
■was  still  rising  on  the  British  Empire, 
i  Already  the  Union's  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
'ias'  swelling  war  power  substantially  surpasses  the 
piily  geographic  function  of  acting  as  an  enormous  fill- 
a^ervice  station  for  convoys  bound  eastward  with  troops 
p  munitions  for  the  Middle  East,  Russia,  India  and 
Clia,  and  for  westbound  convoys  with  raw  materials  for 
Iktfactories  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

'he  Union's  share  of  the  United  Nations'  war  burden 
ides  the  repairing  of  freighters,  warships,  aircraft  car- 
and  transports  damaged  by  the  enemy.  South  Africa 
ilso  become  the  industrial  powerhouse  of  the  Africen 
nent  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  guns,  ar- 
cars  and  spare  parts  for  the  war  machinery  em- 
on  North  African  battlefields.  It  is  an  important 
:e  of  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten  and  other  ores 
it  is  developing  some  of  the  world's  richest  deposits 
m  and  coal. 

t  the  moment,  Premier  Smuts  is  working  hard  to 
:en  the  pace  of  the  South  African  ox  to  attain  a  dou- 
lal — the  realization  of  the  Union's  almost  unlimited 
;trial  power  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  postwar  destiny 
leader  of  Africa.  Smuts'  immediate  job  is  to  make 
Anion's  maximum  weight  felt  in  the  balance  on  the 
of  .the  United  Nations. 

it,  in  this  task,#as  in  the  other — that  of  creating  a 
■cally  and  economically  stable  South  Africa  capable 
turning  the  after-the-war  responsibilities  of  continen- 
^adership — Smuts  faces  numerous  obstacles.    Com- 
to  the  jobs  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  in  uniting  the 
d  States  and  Britain  and  exacting  from  them  the 
mm  performance  in  the  war  effort,  Smuts'  job  in 
Africa  was  perhaps  even  more  difficult.   You  can 
'Jre  how  well  he  may  succeed  by  his  performance  to 
On  his  success  may  depend  largely  the  success  of 
Hies  during  the  coming  months  in  opening  a  corn- 
front  in  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Araby, 
Russian,    British    and    American    troops    against 
any  and  Italy,   and   in  keeping   the   supply   lines 
to  China,  India,  North  Africa  and  Southwestern 
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■"  reds  of  pilots  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  turned 

& 1  South  Africa  under  the  empire  training  scheme. 

I  at  the  right,  a  group  of  potential  pilots  are  be- 

'    f  ;|ttstructed  in  the  rudiments  of  aerial  navigation 


WIDE    WORLD 


South  Africa's   foremost   champion   of   democracy,  72-year-old  Premier  Jan  Christian  Smuts, 
at    right    center,    talking    with    the    officers    and    men    of    a    Transvaal    Scottish    Battalion 


WIDE    WORLD 


Today  in  South  Africa  more  than  600  factories  are  producing  materiel  and  munitions  for  the 
United  Nations.   Women  have  taken  over  many  of  the  men's  jobs,  releasing  men  for  the  army 
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Russia — in  short,  in  winning  the  war. 
On  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  geographi- 
cally huge  South  Africa  was  painfully 
divided  over  what  the  Union  should  do 
about  it.  The  Union's  two  largest  states 
are  the  size  of  Texas  with  Louisiana, 
Arizona,  South  Carolina  and  Missouri 
added.  Yet  its  2,200,000  whites,  sixty 
per  cent  of  whom  are  of  Dutch-Hugue- 
not-Boer extraction  and  forty  per  cent 
of  British  origin,  would  just  about  popu- 
late Philadelphia,  and  its  10,000,000  na- 
tives would  fill  New  York.  Like  the 
United  States,  which  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles physically  and  in  many  other  ways, 
South  Africa  had  its  interventionists, 
isolationists  and  fifth  columnists,  its 
men  of  bad  faith,  misguided  visionaries 
and  political  priests. 

A  Defender  of  Democracy 

The  Union  had  its  outright  Nazis  but 
it  also  had  patriots  who  saw  Germany's 
attack  against  Poland  in  August,  1939,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  world  struggle  involv- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  the  principles 
by  which  all  self-governing  peoples 
live.  One  of  these  was  the  7 2 -year-old 
Jan  Christian  Smuts,  a  man  with  blue- 
gray  eyes,  white  goatee,  silver  hair,  a 
healthy  pink  face  and  an  inexhaustible 
faith  in  democracy's  power  of  survival 
and  apparently  an  equally  limitless  sup- 
ply of  energy  and  patience. 

South  Africa  has  gold,  diamonds  and 
sharp-faced  little  men  who  balance 
idealism  profitably  with  an  aptitude  for 
making  money  for  money's  sake.    But 
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South  Africa,  land  of  lean  cattle  and  fat 
women,  also  has  manganese,  iron  and 
broad-faced,  big-boned  men  whose  eyes 
are  focused  beyond  the  hills  of  gold 
and  the  acres  of  diamonds  to  their  na- 
tion's free  destiny.  South  Africa  has 
its  Doktor  Daniel  Francois  Malan,  el- 
derly predikant  anti-Semite  Nationalist 
leader,  who  is  a  devoted  stooge  of  Radio 
Zeesen.   But  the  Union  also  has  Smuts. 

On  the  war's  eve,  Smuts  was  deputy 
prime  minister  in  the  government  of 
General  James  Barry  Munnik  Hertzog, 
the  aging  Boer  hero,  who  believed  the 
Polish  affair  was  just  a  local  war  and 
that,  in  any  event,  South  Africa  could  re- 
main profitably  neutral.  Between  Smuts 
the  internationalist  and  Hertzog  the  na- 
tionalist, there  had  never  been  harmony. 
But  what  differences  they  had  were 
petty  compared  to  their  divergence  on 
the  enormous  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

On  September  4th,  twenty-four  hours 
after  England  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, Smuts  and  Hertzog  laid  their 
quarrel  before  the  Union  parliament. 
"Stand  by  Britain!"  pleaded  Smuts. 
Hertzog,  during  the  crisis  wasn't  content 
merely  to  call  for  neutrality.  He  might 
have  got  away  with  it  if  he  had.  Instead, 
he  shocked  fence  sitters  and  straddlers 
by  making  what  was  tantamount  to  a 
defense  of  Hitler's  policies  in  Europe 
and  a  justification  of  his  assault  on  the 
world.  Hertzog  went  down  by  eighty 
votes  to  sixty-seven.  Smuts  became 
prime  minister,  and  Hertzog  retired  to 
his  farm,  an  embittered  old  man. 

But   Malan    still   was   active    as   the 


leader  of  the  Nationalists,  who  demand 
freedom  from  the  British  but  who  are 
the  first  to  deny  freedom  to  the  Union's 
ten  million  blacks.  The  Nationalists  are 
obstructing  Smuts'  quietly  desperate  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  pace  and  power  of 
South  Africa's  war  effort.  They  are 
keeping  alive  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
Boer  War  and  constitute  the  principal 
opposition  to  Smuts'  United  party. 

The  Nationalists  are  assisted  in  their 
noble  labor  by  the  Germanophile  for- 
mer minister  of  defense,  Oswald  Pirow, 
who  is  a  protagonist  of  the  New  Order 
along  Hitlerian  lines.  He  promises  to 
put  Jews,  capitalists,  warmongers  and 
the  supporters  of  Smuts  generally  into 
concentration  camps  after  the  German 
victory.  As  minister,  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Union's  defense  was 
the  purchase  of  high-wheeled  oxcarts  for 
the  army.  That  was  his  idea  of  the  per- 
fect army  transport  for  modern  war- 
fare. 

The  Nazi  Setup 

The  Nazi  hatchet  man  in  a  weird 
struggle  for  power  in  South  Africa's 
complex  political  setup  appears  to  be 
Doktor  Hans  van  Rensberg,  fuehrer  of 
the  obstructionist  gang  of  small-time 
saboteurs.  He  is  familiar  with  Ossewa- 
brandwag,  whose  members  are  regularly 
haled  into  court  on  charges  of  what 
might  be  petty  mischief  in  peacetime 
but  in  wartime  assume  the  proportions 
of  high  treason. 

Malan,  Pirow  and  Rensberg,  who  keep 
South  Africa's  war  effort  at  a  plodding 
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THE  colonel  knew  child  psychology.  He 
knew  that  if  he  were  to  pop  this  infant 
into  this  coarse  woolen  sack  there  would 
be  wails  and  tears  and  a  wave  of  hysteria 
over  both  Hawaiian-Portuguese  mother  and 
child.  So  he  used  finesse.  Holding  the  sack 
bottomside  up  he  fingered  two  triangular 
tabs  on  either  comer  and  wiggled  them.  "See 
the  bunny,"  he  said  enticingly.  "See  it  wig- 
gle its  ears." 

The  baby  fell  for  it.  Tiny  fingers  reached 
out  and  clutched  the  fuzzy  cloth  tabs  mas- 
querading as  bunny's  ears.  The  colonel  knew 
then  the  big  part  of  his  job  was  over.  As- 
sisted by  the  mother,  it  was  no  trouble  at  all 
to  slide  the  baby  into  the  woolen  bag  and 
close  it  tightly  with  the  drawstring  at  the 
top.  Colonel  and  mother  then  peered  through 
a  small  window  in  the  bag  and  saw  the  child's 
face  still  smiling.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
mother  looked  again  and  turned  to  the  colo- 
nel with  a  grin.    The  child  was  fast  asleep. 

The  bunny  mask  is  Hawaii's  safeguard  for 
very  young  children  against  the  menace  of  a 
Japanese  gas  attack. 

Thanks  to  the  persistence  and  resource- 
fulness of  Colonel  George  F.  Unmacht, 
Territorial  Coordinator  for  Civilian  Gas 
Defense,  every  adult  on  the  islands  now  has 
a  gas  mask.  But  as  the  masks  issued  were 
too  large  for  children  the  colonel  had  to  see 
that  each  of  the  estimated  50,000  infants 
under  two  years  had  a  bunny  mask  to  be 
tucked  into  in  the  event  of  a  poison  gas  raid. 

"We  wanted  something  that  would  tem- 
porarily protect  very  young  children  from 
the  effects  of  poison  gas  until  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  gas  area,"  he  said.  "After 
a  few  experiments,  we  finally  decided  upon 
a  porous  outer  bag  of  wool  or  flannel  about 
nineteen  by  twenty-six  inches.  This  was 
impregnated  with  a  gas-resistant  chemical 
whose  formula  is  a  War  Department  secret. 
Sewed  to  this  porous  bag  is  an  inner  bag  of 
lighter  material — muslin  or  sheeting — which 
has  been  paraffin-treated  to  make  it  air- 
tight. The  only  connection  between  the  two 
sacks  is  a  small  patch  of  Turkish  toweling 
or  terry  cloth  placed  about  where  the  child's 
mouth  will  be.  This  porous  patch  is  satu- 
rated occasionally  with  a  five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  sodium  phenolate,  an  air  purifier. 

Each  breath  a  baby  takes  is  filtered  twice, 
first  through  the  treated  outer  sack  and  again 
through  the  Turkish  towel  patch.  If  the  child 
is  properly  fitted  into  the  mask  and  the  draw- 
string tied  tightly,  he  is  perfectly  safe.   The 


pace,  draw  their  strength  from  among 
the  Afrikaans-speaking  people,  who  em- 
ploy Afrikaans  in  preference  to  English, 
for  those  who  know  only  one  of  the 
country's  two  languages  are  negligibly 
small  in  number.  That  mass  which  is 
predominantly  Afrikaans-speaking  has 
a  strong  sense  of  nationhood,  but  among 
the  older  people  who  still  suffer  from 
the  Boer  War  hangover,  there  are  many 
unreconstructed  rebels.  This  is  palpa- 
bly less  true  in  the  younger  generation, 
which  might  comprise  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  Afrikanders,  perhaps  more. 

That  section  of  the  population  which 
supports   Smuts   is   predominantly   En- 
glish-speaking and  descends  from  those 
Cape  colonists  who  came  after  Britain 
grabbed  the  colony  from  the  Dutch  for 
protective  custody  in  1795.  At  the  time, 
most  of  Europe  was  at  war  with  France, 
and  Holland's  empire  was  adrift  much 
as  it  was  until  the  Japs  grabbed  most 
of   it    recently.     This    English-speaking 
group  comprises  forty  per  cent  of  the 
European  population.    (Here  you  don't 
speak  of  whites  or  blacks,  but  of  Euro- 
peans and  non-Europeans.)    Added  tc 
the    Afrikander   loyalists    they    form   m 
safe  political  margin  for  parliamentary 
control    by    the    United    party    whicf 
Smuts   heads.     It   is   not  quite  a  wide, 
enough    margin,    however,    to    permi 
Smuts  the  luxury  of  radical  changes  sucli 
as  arming  the  natives  or  shifting  even  i 
fraction  of  the  labor  power  employed  i 
the  lucrative  gold  mines  to  the  diggin 
of  ores  needed  in  armament  productior 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


window  is  there  to  admit  light,  keej 
from  being  frightened  and  to  let  the 
have  a  look  at  him. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  enough  m» 
and  labor  to  turn  out  bunny  masks  1 
thousands.  The  colonel  issued  a  genei 
peal  through  the  islands  for  donatii 
wool  and  flannel  and  sheeting.  He  also 
for  the  use  of  sewing  machines  ar 
women  and  girls  to  operate  them. 

The  wool  and  flannel  and  sheeting  I 
pouring   in  and  volunteer  female  » 
showed  up  to  sew  them  on  a  dozen  d 
sewing  machines.   Colonel  Unmacht, 
zled  veteran  of  several  wars  and  whi 
like  anything  but  a  needlework  expe 
sonally  supervised  the  sewing  job, 
watched  the  women  cut  out  the  ma 
noticed  that  they  had  to  snip  off 
ners  in  order  to  give  the  bottom  of 
a  rounded  effect.  To  him  that  snippii 
waste,  so  he  told  the  workers  to  le; 
corners  on  and  fold  them  double,  wr 
a  triangle  of  clothing  jutting  up  fror 
corner.    The  tabs  looked  like  a  pair 
bit  ears.   Hence  the  name  bunny  m. 

A  short  time  ago  the  colonel  escc 
through    a    large    classroom    in    Ho 
Roosevelt  High  School  that  had  beer 
of   desks.    At   long   tables   voluntei 
school  girls,  freshmen  to  seniors,  cut 
raw  materials,  pressed  them  under 
irons  and  passed  them  on  to  the  sev 
chine  operators.    There  were  oldei 
there,  too,  cutting  and  sewing  away  < 
masks.    Other  girls  were  taking  in 
in  cutting   and  assembling.    Piles 
white  and  blue  finished  masks,  bu 
rampant,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  we 
ing  shipment  to  the  distribution  cei 

To  augment  this  supply  the  co.' 
pealed  to  the  owners  of  tailoring  i 
shops  in  Honolulu  and  each  weel 
ployees  of  these  shops  devote 
working  hours  to  bunny  mask  p 

A  flexible  windowpane  was  n 
bunny  masks  and  since  there  wa; 
quate  supply  of  clear  plastic  matei] 
able  the  colonel  sent  salvage  scoi 
the  X-ray  departments   of  local 
The  hospitals  willingly  turned  ov 
old   exposed   films   they   had   sto 
The  films  were  washed  clear  with  i| 
school  workroom  and  today  in 
a  kid's  bunny  mask  sports  an  ey<* 
formerly  was  a  portrait  of  some 
fracture  or  a  group  photo  of  his  ri  • 
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FIRST  LAP 
DN  TOKYO 

y  Frank  D.  Morris 


A    D    I     O     E     D 


V     I     A 


lur  Mr.  Morris  with  lhe 
i>ex  in  lhe  Bailie  of  the  Sol- 
cions  gives  you  fresh  de- 
lls of  our  first  occupation 
c  territory   in  the   Pacific 


Part  II 


TRINGS  of  colored  lights  shown  by 
I  the  planes  that  had  taken  to  the 
^  air,  were  festooned  across  the  early 
urning  sky  like  bulbs  on  a  Christmas 
b?  as  our  carrier  launched  her  planes 
fcthe  dawn  attack  Then  in  V-forma- 
tii  they  headed  northeast  toward 
nuntainous   Guadalcanal. 

•he  sun  and  the  Japs  were  still  asleep 
vm  the  aerial  armada  struck.  The 
Ji3  awoke  first  as  waves  of  dive  bomb- 
er: torpedo  planes  and  fighter  planes, 
osying  bombs  for  the  occasion,  ap- 
3ced  over  the  islands  and  unloaded 
±r  bomb  racks.  Then  the  little  men 
rejized  they  were  in  for  a  busy  day. 
Bore  that  day  was  finished,  Tulagi 
e  part  of  Guadalcanal,  both  strategic 
Ultary  strongholds  of  the  Solomon 
Is!  ids,  would  be  occupied  by  United 
3&es  Marines,  and  the  two  air  bases 
*1  h  the  Japanese  had  spent  months 
dpding  were  to  be  operating  under  new 
vagement — American  management, 
aist  a  few  hours'  time,  the  Japs  lost 
»ty  of  troops,  territory  and  face. 

le  night  before  action  started,  Ad- 
u  1  Robert  L.  Ghormley,  commander 
4  le  South  Pacific  Fleet,  radioed  all 
a  in  the  attacking  forces  a  message 
;  {flossing  his  confidence  in  their  ability 
•J  epeat  the  Midway  victory.  We 
ifcaow  a  well-planned  naval  offensive 
Mates. 

:Vr  ship  was  zigzagging  along,  and  if 
*  strained  your  eyes  through  the 
fcc,  you  could  see  dark  blobs  on  the 
ars  of  the  Coral  Sea,  executing  that 
rhythmic  stagger.  They  were  the 
f  the  carrier's  escort  ships.  Every 
the  task  force  was  manned,  and 
of  these  men  had  been  hopefully 
ig  all  around  us.  The  topside  men 
Mars,  the  lookouts  and  deck-gun 
were  dressed  in  hats,  life  jackets 
auntlets.  Even  their  faces  were 
d  by  transparent  eye  shields. 
ips  themselves  were  completely 
>ned  up."  That  is:  All  the  com- 
ents  were  rendered  watertight,  so 
isolate  any  damage  from  enemy 
oes  and  bombs. 

low-lying  storm  clouds  in  the  east 
the  dawn  and  effectively  screened 
iproach  of  our  planes.    Swooping 
er  Tulagi  harbor,  they  destroyed 
en  Jap  seaplanes  riding  at  their 
;s  before  the  crews  ashore  knew 
was   up.      Methodically,    our   air 
ons    then    bombed    the    military 
Tulagi  Island.  Antiaircraft  bat- 
were    blasted    out    of    existence, 
s  their  crews  were  rushing  out  to 
«m.  The  few  enemy  fighter  planes 
re  able  to  take  to  the  air  after  the 
started  were  soon  overwhelmed 
ot  down. 

ltaneously,  other  nights  of  fight- 

rabers  and  torpedo  planes  from 

ers  gave  Guadalcanal  a  work- 

Their  major   objective   here 


HONOLULU 


was  a  large  airdrome  which  was  being 
completed  by  Japanese  labor  battalions. 
The  capture  of  this  field  with  its  run- 
ways intact  was  most  important,  since 
it  would  provide  a  ready-made  air  base 
for  our  forces. 

All  through  this  action,  our  task  force 
was  maneuvering  like  a  school  of  rest- 
less whales.  Occasionally  we  ran 
through  heavy  rain  squalls,  and  there 
was  a  nasty  chop  which  sent  seas  break- 
ing over  the  bow  and  made  destroyers 
look  like  half-submerged  submarines. 

The  weather  had  cleared,  however, 
when  the  first  of  the  attacking  planes 
returned  to  the  carriers  to  refuel  and 
rearm.  A  formation  of  fighters  circled 
low  over  our  ship  as  they  .made  their 
landing  approach.  Two  hours  before, 
some  of  these  pilots  never  had  seen 
combat  action.  Now  they  were  veter- 
ans, and  hypothetical  Jap  scalps  in  their 
belts  proved  it. 
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Payment  in  Kind 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  Marines 
landed.  Eight  months  to  the  day  and 
hour  since  the  Japs  had  blitzed  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  made  our  first  occupation 
of  enemy-held  territory  in  the  Pacific 
war.  The  transport  force  was  now  un- 
loading its  battalions  of  specially  trained 
Leathernecks,  men  whose  service  com- 
rades had  made  history  at  Wake  and 
had  fought  the  Japs  to  a  standstill  at 
Midway.  Over  the  sides  of  transports 
they  slid  into  shallow-draft  landing 
barges  to  return  an  official  call.  Land- 
ings were  made  at  points  on  Tulagi  and 
Guadalcanal.  As  barges  grounded  on 
the  beach,  Marines  splashed  through 
the  surf,  carrying  rifles  and  machine 
guns  loaded  for  the  Japs. 

Months  of  training  for  this  particular 
type  of  job  had  been  spent  on  an  island 
group  which  prophetically  was  named 
the  Solomons.  That  training  had 
equipped  them  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
any  terms  and  with  a  wide  choice  of 
weapons — from  small  arms  to  howitzers. 
So  effective  had  been  the  barrage  laid 
down  by  the  carrier  planes  that  little  or 
no  resistance  was  met  as  the  landing 
forces  established  beachheads.  The 
Japs,  it  seems,  had  all  headed  for  the 
tall,  tropical  timber,  so  that  the  Ma- 
rines, feeling  a  need  for  exercise  after 
weeks  spent  on  crowded  ships,  lighted 
right  out  after  them. 

In  short  order,  Port  Tulagi  was  taken 
as  the  Japs  retreated  across  the  narrow 
channel  separating  Tulagi  from  Florida 
Island,  with  the  Marines  at  their  heels. 
On  Florida  Island,  the  action  centered 
around  the  hilly,  wooded  golf  course, 
a  relic  of  the  former  British  occupation. 
Hiding  in  trenches,  caves  and  hastily 
dug  fox  holes,  the  cornered  Japs  made 
a  final  stand. 

"Boy!  Those  bombers  coming  back 
are  emptier  than  a  beer  barrel  after  a 
picnic,"  said  "Tackline,"  one  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  56j 


Emergency  radio  outfits  like  this 
one  kept  the  fleet  and  air  arm 
informed  of  developments  in  the 
fighting  on  the  islands,  assur- 
ing support  from  the  sea  and  air 


The  Japs  can  do  some  fast  and  fancy  running  when  cornered.  As  soon  as  the 
Americans  landed  on  Guadalcanal  Island  the  Japanese  forces  took  to  the  tropi- 
cal timber.    Here  a  group  of  Marines,  dragging  equipment,  is  hot  on  their  trail 


This  partly  wrecked  and  hastily  deserted  camp  on  Guadalcanal  is  now  under  new 
management.  Its  former  Jap  tenants  are  at  the  moment  inhabiting  hide-outs  in  the 
dense  jungle.    Effective  bombing  from  the  air  blasted  them  out  of  their  fox  holes 
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GAME  HUNTING 

By  Gurney  Williams 


Whffl.  evenings  are  *»<Ctttt££«J& 

tag  shorter;  so  you  won  .^be  gome I  ou«  »    ^         fa  ^ 
visit youi pals nexi door,  wnuiney  ihe 

£23£»^tT»M». milkman  calls 


^....pp.c    Bv    W.    EUGENE    SMITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR    COLLIERS    BY 


PAfmANDLER.Aloto<neighbo^ 

Taylor)  and  his  wile  Kay,  »  Sou  h  Noma*.  Cm ,  ^ 

pjthemtowork.  ^^ftSf^M*   hom   *    Standin9   J""" 
Mr.   Jack  Traendly,   Norwalk   florist h«  •£  y  about  to  pick  «p 

Awns  Kff^s:  r^r^t  -  -^  *-. 

EGG  CRACKER,  in  order  totffiZZ^ZZS  ^P^ 
doesn't  know  how  it's  done.  A»  depict"!  »«  '  officiates)  and  a  lady 
foot  apart  in  a  line  on  thf  floorJf  ^vlXse  she  is  lucky  enough  to 
is  asked  to  remov* .her  shoes  and  what™ ^  of  ceremonies  the„  elabo- 
possess  (Mrs.  Jack  Traendly  is  lucky).  The  mas  and  wh 

lately  rehearses  her  *^£*^^52  and  the  eggs  are  replaced 
she  thinks  she's  oriented,  the    ady  is  Dim  The   victim  1S  care- 

by  oyster  crackers  (or  any ^  kind  of  «maU  craew  )  low(jr  right) 

Jlly  and  very  slowly  ^ led  down  thel* ^«£*M^  she  is  eventually 
in  an  endeavor  to  skip  the  eggs.  £™JJnc*es.  You  wo«ldn't  believe 
rgt!  MWi'-^SS  "   This  is  strictly  a  noisy  number 


*#« 


\ 


f' 
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BOTTLER.  Having  made  a  shambles  of  the  Sioopnagles'  living  room 
ELW£"^  the  »£«••«  Cartoonist  Paul  We'bb  and  pelade 
Kay  Taylor  to  balance  herself  on  a  milk  bottle  (the  jug  shown  at 
nght,  above,  is  for  beginners).   The  bottle  is  laid  on  its  "fd     and  th. 

oTLTCli?  :here!n'  lhe  10P  °f  the  bottle  falgdherfiet 
One  heel  rests  atop  the  opposite  ankle,  and  a  balance  o !  «nV  V.' 
maintained  by  resting  the  other  heel  on  the  floor  Now  teeLrina  Ld 
w,gwagg  ng  like  a  tightrope  walker,  the  subject  picks'  Lp  a Tck  of 
matches  from  the  floor  at  her  right  and  a  candfe  (or  c^areS  *t 

It  M M  5"!  l°  li9ht  °ne  °r  the  other  with°«*  oppling  oi  the 
bottle.   Mrs.  Taylor  gives  up  (above,  and  Mr.  Webb  breather    all 


b^iTthe  -^^X^^^JST  -  f  If 

SrJf  HWende11   C;?°l  ^rSTSL   thistdcallYedtegaameMS 
played.    Having   seated   themselves   knees   to   knees   on   »ii   n« 

£  y.."i,"tdr;,dh  "ndNhrr  w  v  ** "-■»£■,  *5 

iry  to  teed  each  other.    Nobody  wins,  but  it  makes  no  difference 


?r„J°?  kn°Wuan7  ?_ames  like  lhese?  Collier's  will  award  a  $25  War 

Collier's  Games,  ^flier's  ^J^^Tt^  N^ToTn    Y° 
If  you  want  your  ideas  returned,  please  enclose 'stamped  envelope 
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It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No  More 


By  Edwin  Lanham 


Nobody  knew  what  was 
ealing  on  the  old  man.  All 
they  knew,  it  was  some- 
thing powerful.  A  man 
doesn't  put  his  house  on 
wheels  in  a  spirit  of  jest 


PEOPLE  used  to  say  that  all  my 
Pop's  ideas  come  to  him  second- 
hand, and  maybe  they  did.  But  he 
done  right  good  with  that  movable  house 
of  his,  and  when  he  turned  rainmaker  he 
sure  enough  made  rain,  whatever  they 
say. 

Pop  had  heard  somewhere  about  a 
feller  who  put  a  house  together  with 
hooks,  without  any  nails  or  pegs,  so  he 
could  take  it  down  and  stack  it  on  a 
wagon  and  follow  an  evangelist  where- 
ever  he  went,  just  because  he  liked  to 
listen  to  him  preach.     My  Pop  figured 
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on  it  some,  and  the  idea  he  come  up  with 
was  secondhand,  all  right,  but  he  had 
sure  worked  out  a  way  to  make  a  mov- 
able house  pay  off. 

The  railroad  was  building  down 
through  here  when  the  idea  come  on 
him.  Couple  of  promoters  had  staked 
out  a  townsite  on  the  main  line  and  put 
out  they'd  give  a  town  lot  free  to  the 
first  man  that  built  a  house.  My  Pop  put 
me  in  the  wagon  and  hauled  me  to  the 
townsite  and  we  laid  to  and  built  a 
house.  We  built  it  strong  and  we 
knocked  it  together  in  plenty  of  time  to 
win  that  town  lot. 

My  Maw  set  there  in  her  rocker  and 
looked  out  at  that  flat  prairie  country 
with  the  little  flags  marking  the  streets 
and  she  didn't  like  it  one  bit.  Where 
was  she  going  to  raise  chickens?  she 
asked  my  Pop.  Where  would  she  put 
her  henhouses?  No,  sir,  she  said,  she 
didn't  aim  to  live  in  a  town.  It  was  kind 
of  a  funny  way  to  put  it  then,  because 
there  wasn't  a  solitary  house  but  ours, 


but  in  the  long  run  Maw  turned  out 
right,  because  it's  a  right  good-sized 
town  now  and  you  can  see  it  on  the  road 
map. 

"But  what  she  said  had  got  my  Pop  to 
figuring.  By  Jupiter  Pluvius,  he  said, 
he  didn't  want  to  take  and  sell  that 
house;   he  might,  though,  sell  the  lot. 

^VNE  day  he  took  me  down  to  the  river 
^-^  with  a  couple  axes  and  the  crosscut 
saw  and  he  said,  "Bertie,  I  done  sold  the 
lot.  Feller  give  me  five  hunderd  dollars 
for  it." 

He  was  standing  there  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  squinting  at  the  woods.  He 
give  his  head  a  quick  nod,  like  a  wood- 
pecker, in  the  way  he  always  did  when 
an  idea  come  to  him,  first-  or  second- 
hand. "We'll  take  that  there  white 
oak,"  he  said.  "It's  mighty  strong  wood 
and  it's  round  as  a  bar'l.  Come  on, 
Bertie." 

We  set  to  with  the  axes  and  the  cross- 
cut saw.     We  chopped  down  that  tree 


and  cut  it  into  sections  and  Pop  skinned 
off  the  bark.  We  got  them  sections 
trimmed  mighty  nice,  and  round  as  • 
widder  woman,  and  then  I  said,  "Pop, 
what  we  want  with  these  here  logs?" 

"Bertie,"  he  says,  "these  here  logs  is 
rollers.  I  told  you  we  didn't  aim  to  sell 
that  house.  We're  going  to  move  it 
We  built  her  strong  as  a  wagon  bed,  and 
we'll  just  put  her  on  rollers  and  drive 
her  out  of  town  like  a  wagon." 

We  jacked  her  up  the  next  morning 
and  slid  the  rollers  under  and  I  hitched 
up  the  yoke  of  oxen.  Maw  rode  along 
ahead  of  us  in  the  buggy,  and  she'd  wait 
while  the  horse  grazed  some,  and  when 
we  caught  up  she'd  say,  "Now  listen 
here,  James  P.  Anderson,  you  know 
where  we're  bound?" 

"We'll  find  a  nice  place,"  Pop  would 
say.  "Don't  you  fret  about  it.  We'll 
just  take  what  comes  along  and  well 
keep  a-moving  until  we  find  it." 

Pop  never  let  on  what  he  had  in  mini 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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You  Can 

Beat  the  System 

By  Benny  Friedman 

as  told  to  Burton  Benjamin 


A  famous  All-America  quar- 
terback says  you  can  have 
your  systems.  He'll  lake  good 
[football   players   every   time 


T  WAS  fantastic,  unbelievable.    The 
score  read   73 — 0  after  sixty  of  the 
most    amazing    minutes    in    football 
listory.   It  happened  on  a  crisp  Decem- 
>er  afternoon  in   1940   in  Washington, 
3.  C.    Thirty-six  thousand  persons  had 
:ome  to  Griffith  Stadium  prepared  for 
in    all-out    tooth-and-nailer,    but    the 
washbuckling    Chicago    Bears    annihil- 
ated   Washington's     proud     Redskins, 
-0,     in     the     National     Professional 
eague  play-off  game. 
On  the  third  play,  Bill  Osmanski  of 
hicago  circled  Washington's  right  end 
r  68  yards  and  a  touchdown.    A  little 
How  sitting  next  to  me  stood  up,  his 
ce  wreathed  in  glee  and  clapped  me 
n  the  back.    "Ain't  that  T  formation 
killer?"  he  blared. 

Now  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ebul- 
ent  pigskin  devotee  knew  a  T  forma- 
jn  from  a  flying  wedge.  Yet  to  him 
ere  was  only  one  explanation  of  the 
ccess  of  that  play — a  nebulous  some- 
ing  called  system.  His  ability  to  call 
turn  no  doubt  gave  him  an  expert's 
ster  among  his  fellow  spectators. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  success  of 
at  play  was  chiefly  due  to  Osmanski's 
illiant  deception.  It  was  nothing  in- 
rent  in  the  T  formation  but,  rather, 
perb  execution.  As  usual,  Quarter- 
ck  Sid  Luckman  took  the  snap  from 
nter.  The  wing  allowed  the  right  end 
slash.  Luckman,  unprotected,  moved 
ck  out  of  the  defensive  end's  focus, 
nded  the  ball  to  Osmanski,  who  set 

a. 

The   former  Holy  Cross  star  weighs 
8  pounds  but  is  no  slow-foot.  He  took 


a  quick  one-two  step  straight  ahead  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  line.  As  the  de- 
fense converged,  he  stopped,  broke 
sharply  to  the  left,  picked  up  blocking 
and  went  all  the  way.  Few  backs  can 
do  that  well  enough  to  fool  an  end.  Os- 
manski can. 

In  recent  years,  football  spectators, 
writers,  radio  announcers  and  even 
coaches  have  developed  a  system  mania. 
A  team  is  successful  because  it  uses 
this  system ;  unsuccessful  because  it 
uses  that  one.  With  that  kind  of  think- 
ing I  don't  agree. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  big-time  foot- 
ball— college  and  professional — since 
1924,  when  I  played  my  first  game  for 
Michigan.  We  used  the  Michigan  sys- 
tem, a  product  of  the  genius  of  Fielding 
H.  Yost.  It  was  popularly  described  as 
"a  punt,  a  pass  and  a  prayer,"  because 
it  emphasized  the  defensive  game  and 
capitalized  on  breaks  and  opponents' 
errors. 

That,  I  have  always  felt,  was  a  mis- 
nomer. I  believe  Yost  football  was 
smart,  opportunistic.  Since  he  had  no 
power  backs,  his  system  was  not  de- 
pendent on  brute  force.  There  were  no 
great  running  backs,  no  hipper-dipper. 
But  he  did  have  a  good  passer,  a  fine 
kicker  and  good  receivers,  along  with  a 
solid  defense.  His  system  was  adapted 
to  the  material  he  had  on  hand. 

Since  my  early  playing  days,  I've  seen 
all  the  systems — the  Warner  double 
wing,  the  Rockne,  the  single  wing  with 
its  myriad  variations,  assorted  razzle- 
dazzle,  and  finally  that  awesome  bit  of 


With  men  like  Hugh  Gallameau 
on  a  team,  any  system  would  be 
a  success.  The  team  could  make 
up  its  plays  in  the  huddle — and 
win.  Hugh,  an  ex-Staniord  U.  star 
is   now   with   the   Chicago   Bears 


a  siring  of  tacklers  sprawling  on  the  turf  behind  him,  Norman 
;e  makes  a  touchdown  for  the  Chicago  Bears  in  their  championship 
irith  the  New  York  Giants,  at  Wrigley  Field,  Chicago,  last  December 


FRED    G.     KORTH 


A  run  around  end  in  the  same  game.  Bill  Osmanski  of  the  Bears  is  toting 
the  pigskin  but  he  gained  only  3  yards.  Other  players  are  McLean  (57)  of 
the  Bears,  and  Gladchuck  (11)   of  the  Giants.    The  Bears  won.    Score  37-9 
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legerdemain,  the  T  formation.  Many 
systems  are  popularized  through  the 
fertile  brain  of  some  publicist,  just  as 
many  All-Americas  are  so  born.  Michi- 
gan used  the  man-in-motion  during  my 
playing  days  from  a  different  formation. 
Not  until  the  drums  beat  for  the  Bears 
did  it  become  famous. 

Which  system  is  best?  They  are  all 
good.  Talk  to  Andy  Kerr  and  he'll 
praise  the  Warner  double  wing.  He'll 
also  tell  you,  as  he  once  did  me,  that 
since  Danny  Fortmann  graduated  in 
1936,  he  hasn't  had  a  guard  who  could 
handle  the  end.  Without  Fortmann,  his 
teams  slumped  badly.  Now  ferret  out 
a  Rockne  advocate,  give  him  a  pencil 
and  paper,  and  he'll  draw  you  diagram  - 
happy  to  prove  that  his  system  is 
something  out  of  this  world  and  that  the 
Warner  is  as  hackneyed  as  button  shoes. 

History  shows  that  systems  are  not 
static  among  successful  teams.  In  fact, 
you  will  find  almost  as  many  systems 
represented  through  the  years  as  you 
will  find  good  teams. 

From  1929  to  '31,  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  were  terrors  of  the  professional 
league.  They  won  the  title  three  years 
running.  Curly  Lambeau  had  Verne 
Lewellyn  of  Nebraska,  the  best  kicker 
in  the  league,  and  excellent  ball-car- 
riers in  Johnny  Blood  of  Minnesota,  Bo 
Molenda  of  Michigan  and  Mac  Mc- 
Crary  of  Georgia.  He  had  a  brilliant 
quarterback  in  "Red"  Dunn  of  Mar- 
quette. In  the  line,  Mike  Michalske  was 
the  best  guard  I've  ever  seen.  Cal  Hub- 
bard, the  American  League  umpire,  was 
a  whale  of  a  tackle,  and  Vern  Dilweg 
a  capable  wing.  They  had  sufficient  re- 
serves and  intelligent  direction.  Sys- 
tem? They  used  the  Michigan  system 
and  the  Notre  Dame  box  with  a  bal- 
anced line. 

The  Mighty  Dutch  Clark 

In  1935,  the  Detroit  Lions  were  the 
league  kingpins.  In  Dutch  Clark  they 
had  one  of  the  all-time  quarterbacks. 
He  was  smart,  one  of  the  best  runners 
and  passers  in  the  league  and  a  good 
kicker.  Clark  could  make  defenses  play 
to  his  tune.  They  found  it  difficult  to 
get  set  in  a  particular  way  to  stop  the 
Lions,  because  Ace  Gutowsky  at  full- 
back was  a  punishing  bucker  who  would 
rip  opposing  lines  to  shreds  if  they 
spread  out  to  stop  Clark's  passing.  That 
year,  the  Lions  had  a  great  crew  of  run- 
ning backs  and  a  murderous  line  that 
was  seldom  outcharged.  System?  The 
Lions  used  a  Z  formation  with  the  tail- 
back deeper  than  normal. 

Washington  led  the  parade  in  1937. 
It  was  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  Detroit 
story.  Slinging  Sammy  Baugh's  aerial 
bullets  opened  up  the  defenses,  and 
Cliff  Battles'  running  made  them  con- 
dense again.  Charley  Malone  and  Ed 
Justice  were  good  receivers.  Turk  Ed- 
wards pegged  the  forward  wall.  At  quar- 
terback, Riley  Smith  was  generally 
unappreciated  by  the  fans,  as  he  was  a 
blocker.  But  his  play-calling  was  adroit. 
He  was  a  master  at  building  up  inci- 
dents. Since  his  retirement,  the  Red- 
skins have  never  been  the  same. 

Smith  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
call  sequence  plays  in  an  important 
game  with  the  New  York  Giants  late  in 
the  1937  season.  The  Eastern  division 
title  was  at  stake.  Washington  scored 
early  in  the  first  quarter,  but  the  Giants 
stormed  back,  and  it  was  a  wide-open 
ball  game.  The  Giants  had  to  deploy 
in  a  5-3-2-1  defense  to  protect  against 
Baugh's  passing.  Les  Corzine  backed  up 
the  line  on  the  left,  Ward  Cuff  was  at 
defensive  left  halfback  and  Tuffy  Lee- 
mans  in  the  safety  position.  Smith 
condensed  the  defense  with  Battles'  run- 
ning and  then  opened  it  up  on  a  set  pass 
play.  Malone,  the  right  end,  moved 
eight  yards  downfield,  turned  and 
stopped.    Justice,    from    the    wing,    cut 


straight  out  and  decoyed  to  the  right. 
Baugh  took  the  ball  from  center  with  a 
lead  to  the  right,  moved  three  steps, 
stopped  and  fired  downfield  at  Malone's 
chest. 

Corzine,  Cuff  and  Leemans  began 
playing  ball,  piling  into  Malone  as  soon 
as  he  caught  it.  They  edged  over  for 
a  possible  interception.  Smith  worked 
the  play  five  times  for  short  gains  mov- 
ing to  the  New  York  42-yard  line. 

On  the  sixth  shot,  Baugh  made  his 
regular  motion  to  pass  to  Malone.  Cor- 
zine left  Justice,  the  wing  back,  and 
along  with  Cuff  and  Leemans  converged 
on  Malone.  Baugh  took  the  ball,  aimed 
at  Malone  and  followed  through.  But 
he  never  let  the  ball  go! 

With  the  Giants  sucked  out  of  posi- 
tion, Justice  kept  on  going  to  the  right 


murdering  opposing  lines,  his  teams 
had  been   only   moderately   successful. 

Halas  labored  at  building  personnel. 
He  drafted  men  who  would  fit  into  the 
T  scheme.  His  real  find  was  Sid  Luck- 
man,  from  Columbia,  who  had  every- 
thing a  Halas  quarterback  needs.  He 
could  handle  the  ball,  as  he  did  on  every 
play;  he  had  rare  football  intelligence 
and  he  was  one  of  the  great  passers  of 
football  history.  Luckman  spent  hours 
mastering  the  more  than  three  hundred 
plays  Halas  devised.  He  knew  every 
player's  job  and  was  a  veritable  fund 
of  football  knowledge. 

The  supporting  backs — Ray  Nolting, 
George  McAfee,  Bill  Osmanski,  Joe 
Maniaci,  Gary  Famiglietti,  Jack  Man- 
ders  and  others  were  first  rate.  But  still 
Halas  was  not  satisfied.   After  his  team 
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Don't  be  silly.  If  anything  bit  you,  it  was  probably  a  mosquito" 

GARDNER  REA 


and  circled  behind  the  defenders.  Baugh 
pulled  back  his  arm  and  pitched  a  soft, 
lofted  pass  to  Justice  behind  the  Giant 
secondary.  Ed  snared  it  on  the  20  and 
scored.  The  play  demoralized  the 
Giants,  and  the  Redskins  won,  49-14. 
System?  The  Washington  Redskins  use 
an  orthodox  Z  with  the  tailback  and 
fullback  on  a  line. 

Making  the  System  Work 

Then  came  the  T  era,  and  the  pub- 
licity bugles  blared  fortissimo.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  the  T.  George 
Halas  used  it  as  far  back  as  1922  when 
the  National  Football  League  was  in  its 
infancy.  Yet  the  Bears  did  not  win  a 
championship  with  it  until  1932 — 10 
years  later!  During  that  period,  three 
quarters  of  the  football  teams  in  the 
nation  used  either  the  Rockne  or  the 
Warner  system. 

Halas  stuck  to  the  T  because  he  be- 
lieved in  it,  just  as  Rockne  and  Warner 
believed  in  their  formations.  He  added 
new  embellishments  through  the  years 
and  finally  rounded  up  the  talent  to 
make  it  work.  He  knew  that  it  would 
take  more  than  one  star,  for  even  with 
the     incomparable     Bronko     Nagurski 


had  crushed  the  Redskins  at  Washing- 
ton in  1940,  he  knocked  off  the  prize 
packages  of  the  year  at  the  league  draft 
meeting.  He  had  made  deals  with  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  whereby  he 
could  purchase  their  first  choices  in  the 
draft.  Philadelphia  took  Tommy  Har- 
mon, who  gave  up  football.  Pittsburgh 
took  Norman  Standlee  of  Stanford,  the 
230-pound  fullback  who  ran  like  a  tail- 
back. 

This  was  the  man  Halas  wanted  be- 
cause he  had  been  trained  in  the  T  at 
Stanford  by  Clark  Shaughnessy,  who 
had  taken  an  undefeated  team  into  the 
Rose  Bowl  and  defeated  Nebraska. 
Standlee's  running  mate  had  been  Hugh 
Gallarneau,  a  190-pound  speedster. 
Halas  got  them  both,  men  so  finished  as 
players  that  they  could  push  Osmanski 
and  Nolting  of  the  famous  team  into  the 
shade.  With  that  material,  any  system 
would  have  worked. 

Those  who  held  that  it  was  not  the  T 
but  manpower  which  made  the  Bears 
tick,  pointed  to  Stanford.  Whereas  the 
year  before,  Shaughnessy  had  been 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  coach  of  the 
year,  his  Pacific  Coast  favorites  lost 
three  games  in  '41  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  football  world.  Frank  Albert  was 


still  at  quarterback  and  Pete  Kmetovic 
at  halfback  but  there  were  bugs  in  the 
Indian  machine.  Mainsprings  Standlee 
and  Gallarneau  were  missed. 

Shaughnessy's  teams  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  '38  and  '39  used  the 
T  system  and  were  so  bad  that  the  uni- 
versity finally  gave  up  football.  Spec- 
tators at  Chicago  games  would  cry  in 
horror,  "What  the  heck  kind  of  of! 
is  that?"  The  man-in-motion  caused 
many  an  observer  to  remark  pithily  that 
"the  guy  running  by  himself  certainly 
isn't  helping  that  team  any." 

Harry  Kipke  had  great  teams  at 
Michigan  as  long  as  he  had  the  material. 
When  it  failed  to  show  up,  they  began 
to  take  a  whacking.  Kipke  went  out, 
and  Fritz  Crisler  came  in.  Crisler  was 
greeted  by  such  as  Tommy  Harmon, 
Evashevski,  Heikkinen,  Frutig,  Fritz, 
Kodros,  and  Paul  Kromer.  Bob  West- 
fall  came  along  a  year  later.  Change  in 
system?   No,  but  look  at  that  material. 

Personnel — that's  the  secret  of  foot- 
ball success.  Bob  Zuppke  was  a  genius 
when  he  had  Red  Grange,  Earl  Britton, 
Jim  MacMillen  and  Mcllwaine.  His 
system  didn't  change.  But  he  never  saw 
that  type  of  material  again.  Dick  Har- 
low waited  several  years  for  material 
at  Harvard  before  he  started  to  produce 
good  teams.  Change  his  system?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  simply  waited  for  the 
proper  tools  to  utilize  it. 

How  Coaches  Lose  Their  Jobs 

Francis  Schmidt's  razzle-dazzle  had 
them  gaga  at  Ohio  State  when  he  had 
Stan  Pincura,  Tippy  Dye,  Frank 
Boucher,  Dick  Heekin,  John  Kabealo 
and  Buzz  Wetzel  in  the  backfield,  and 
Gomer  Jones,  Regis  Monahan,  Inwood 
Smith,  Charley  Hamrick  and  Merle 
Wendt  up  front.  When  the  material 
grew  shoddy,  Schmidt  lost  his  job. 
Jimmy  Phelan  was  on  the  skids  at 
Washington  until  he  hustled  his  Hus- 
kies into  the  Rose  Bowl  in  1938,  and 
had  he  landed  that  kind  of  material  last 
year,  he  might  have  averted  the  ax. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  belittle  coach- 
ing. Naturally,  a  team  has  to  have  in- 
telligence as  well  as  a  solid  background 
in  fundamentals.  Minnesota,  before 
Bernie  Bierman,  was  noted  for  its  power 
but  had  a  reputation  for  stupid  direc- 
tion. I  thought  it  particularly  justified 
in  our  Michigan  team's  second  game 
with  them  in  1926. 

The  Gophers  were  big,  strong,  tough 
and  bursting  with  power.  They  chugged 
up  and  down  the  field,  amassing  huge 
yardage  but  scoring  no  points.  As  soon 
as  they  hit  our  20-yard  line,  they 
dropped  the  running  game  and  passed. 
I  kept  asking  myself  why  they  didn't 
keep  on  running.  The  one  time  they 
did,  Herb  Joesting,  their  great  fullback, 
scored,  but  they  failed  to  kick  the  e: 
point. 

They  threw  eight  passes.  We  knock 
one  down,  intercepted  seven.  When 
got  the  ball,  we  punted  and  let  the 
work  against  our  kicking  yardage- 
Minnesota  made  19  first  downs;  Michi- 
gan two.  They  gained  331  yards  from 
scrimmage;  we  gained  29.  Michigan 
won  when  Bennie  Oosterbaan  nailed  a 
Minnesota  fumble  in  the  final  quarter, | 
and  ran  half  the  length  of  the  field  fi 
a  touchdown.  We  converted  and  th 
was  the  ball  game. 

I  think  Fred  Thomsen,  coach  at  Ar- 
kansas, summed  it  up  right  at  a  coachi 
convention.  As  an  introductory  rem. 
to  a  talk  on  forward  passing,  he 
"I'd  like  to  have  you  fellows  think  ol 
me  not  as  the  coach  of  the  Arkansas 
team  this  year  but  as  the  coach  of  th« 
Arkansas  team  last  year  when  I 
those  great  passers  Dwight  Sloan 
Jack  Robbins,  and  those  fine  ends,  Jii 
Benton  and  Ray  Hamilton — because 
fellows,  you've  just  got  to  have 
terial!" 
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Loveday  watched  the  officer  anx- 
iously as  he  scrutinized  the  papers 
she  had  handed  him.  "You  are 
Mrs.  Lawrence  In g e rs oil  ?"  he  asked 


ornia,   his   grandfather,   a   wealthy   physician, 
ffers   a   reward    of   one    thousand    dollars    for 


rhe  Story  Thus  Far: 

^EARCHERS  having  failed  to  find  little 
•5  Hugh  Gurney,  lost  near  his  home  in  Cali- 

nything  throwing  light  on  the  lad's  disap- 
earance.  Months  later,  Al  Harris,  a  hospital 
-rderly,  finds  what  appears  to  be  the  child's 
ody;  and  he  gets  the  thousand  dollars. 

Meanwhile,    Hugh's    mother   has   borne   an- 
ther child — a  girl.    When  this  second  child- 
oveday — is  quite  young,  her  grandfather  dies, 
nd  no  one  can  find  any  trace  of  the  fortune 
e  is  known  to  have  left! 
The   years   pass.     When   Loveday   is   almost 
nty-one,   she    marries    a    young    man    from 
■akersfield,    "Larry"    Ingersoll.    .    .    .    Among 
oveday's  friends  is  Dr.  Marc  Villard,  who  be- 
ves  that  he  is  a  Frenchman.    But  it  is  pres- 
tly   discovered — after   Loveday   has   become 
e  mother  of  several  children — that  he  is,  in 
lity,  Hugh  Gurney!  He  had,  it  appears,  been 
dnaped,  taken  to  France  and,  later,  brought 
ick  to  this  country. 

But  what  about  the  body  found  by  Al  Har- 
s?    Hugh  interviews  the  man  (who  can  throw 
light  on  the  matter) ;  after  which,  he  sets 
rth  to  find  Delia  Dillon   (once  employed  by 
e  Gurneys),  who,  he  feels  sure,  can  give  him 
me  invaluable  "leads."  .  .  . 
Larry  is  a  poor  husband.    Desperate,  because 
cannot  support  his  little  family,  and  jealous 
another  man — "Chris"  St.  George,  a  noted 
aywright,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Love- 
he   finally   enlists   in   the   Canadian   Air 
ce,  which  soon  permits  him  to  transfer  to 
IT  own  service. 

No   sooner   has    Larry    left   than    Chris    im- 
ores  Loveday  to  secure  a  divorce  and  marry 
m.    Opposed   to   the   idea   of   divorce,   Love- 
y  will  make  no  promises;  and  Chris — feel- 
that  she  does  not  really  love  him,  although 
e  says  she  does — tells  her  goodby. 
Then  Hugh  arrives.    He  brings  with  him  a 
terious  black  box.    He  tells  Loveday  that 
has  found  Delia  Dillon;  and  that  the  box 
idoubtedly     contains     the     missing     fortune, 
ith  trembling  hands  he  pries  open  the   top. 
he    does    so,    both    he    and    Loveday    are 
athless  with  excitement. 


THE  box  was  almost  filled,  but  not 
with  money.  In  it  were  bundles  of 
old  letters,  tied  with  tape,  old  blank 
books,  two  or  three  shabby  diaries  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes. 

Loveday's  and  Hugh's  fingers  ex- 
plored the  mass.  They  turned  up  more 
letters,  papers,  books.  Everything  was 
in  order.  Slips  of  paper  tied  in  with  the 
letters  gave  some  idea  of  their  age  and 
contents. 

"Diary  of  Martha  Loveday  Fry,  1845- 
1872."  "Letters  of  Eliz.  Gurney  Halli- 
well  to  her  mother,  Catherine  Gurney." 
"War  Diary  of  Samuel  Joshua  Free- 
man." "Alice  Freeman's  Account  of  a 
Journey  'Round  the  Horn  in  the  ship 
'Alieora,'  1849." 

"No  money,  Hugh."  Loveday  looked 
at  him  blankly.  The  box  was  lined  with 
wallpaper.  There  were  weather  streaks 
through  it  here  and  there.  There  were 
no  pockets,  crevices,  thickened  spaces. 

Hugh's  color  and  animation  had  faded 
as  if  wiped  away  by  an  erasing  sponge. 
He  spoke  in  a  whisper  as  if  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  frame  the  words: 

"It  had  to  be  here!" 

Her  hands  were  still  slowly  churning 
through  the  papers.  Her  brother's  con- 
sternation frightened  her.  For  the  first 
time  Loveday  realized  how  much  this 
quest  had  meant  to  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!"  she  said. 

"It  meant — it  meant  big  sunny  rooms 
for  kids  and  specialists  to  study  them 
and  help  them,"  Hugh  said  slowly,  as  if 
talking  to  himself.  "It  meant  long 
gardens,  reaching  down  from  here  to  the 
highway;  slides  and  swings  and  lawns 


for  them  to  play  on.  He  wanted  it  so! 
It's  not  fair  that  just  a  physical  thing — 
an  accident — when  he  was  old,  should 
affect  his  mind,  change  him,  rob  them  of 
everything  he  planned  to  do!  I've 
thought — I've  thought  ever  since  I  knew 
who  I  was,  Loveday,  and  what  he  was 
to  me,  that  that  was  what  my  life  was 
meant  for — that  the  disappointments 
didn't  matter — Nini — everything — " 

Loveday  was  stricken  silent;  she  had 
never  seen  him  so  stirred.  She  could 
only  look  at  him  stupidly,  wondering  at 
the  depth  of  passion  that  lay  under- 
neath his  usual  cheerful  manner. 

T-JIS  voice  thickened  and  his  face 
■*■  ■*■  worked  spasmodically.  He  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  window,  staring  out 
at  the  winter  garden  and  the  somber, 
fog-wreathed  trees.  The  children  looked 
at  him,  awed  and  fascinated. 

After  a  moment  she  went  to  stand  be- 
side him. 

"It  doesn't  mean  that  the  money  isn't 
somewhere  still,  that  we  won't  find  it 
after  all!  We're  no  worse  off  than  we 
were." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  he  said,  quite  un- 
ashamedly wiping  his  eyes.  "This  was 
my  last  hope — Delia  Dillon.  When  she 
told  me,  when  I  telephoned  her  Thurs- 
day, that  there  was  an  old  box  of  papers, 
I  was  so  sure!" 

"Perhaps  there's  another  box." 

"No;  there's  no  other." 

"But,  Hugh,  the  money  is  somewhere. 
In  a  few  days,"  Loveday  said,  anxiously, 
rubbing  her  cheek  against  his  sleeve, 
"you'll  be  talking  clues  and  leads  again, 


and  you'll  be  on  a  fresh  trail.  Money 
just  doesn't  vanish.  If  Grandfather  was 
queer  enough  to  hide  this  one,  he  was 
queer  enough  to  hide  another!  We'll 
find  another  clue." 

But  even  as  she  said  it  she  thought. 
"Money  does  vanish;  it's  about  the 
quickest  thing  in  the  world  to  vanish, 
one  way  or  another." 

"It  could  have  been  stolen,"  he  said; 
"it  could  have  been  put  into  some  bank 
under  another  name,  some  name  he 
made  up  when  his  poor  twisted  mind 
thought  it  was  so  smart  that  it  could 
outwit  anyone.  But  the  chances  are 
that  it  was  thrown  away,  buried  in  some 
damp  hole  where  it  would  rot,  stuck  up 
some  chimney  or  down  some  culvert — 
well,  there  go  my  dreams!  I  think  I'll 
take  a  walk,"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  "I 
think  I'll  try  to  walk  some  of  this  off." 

"I'll  keep  lunch  hot  for  you,"  Love- 
day said. 

"No;  don't  do  that.  I  had  a  late 
breakfast.  Chris  here?"  Hugh  asked, 
glancing  about. 

Loveday  had  for  a  few  minutes  com- 
pletely forgotten  Chris. 

"No.  No;  he's  not,"  she  said,  swal- 
lowing. 

"I  thought  he  came  over  most  Sun- 
days?" 

"Well,  he  did.  He  does."  She  smiled 
gallantly,  and  Hugh  without  comment 
went  off  for  his  walk. 

The   rumpled  wrappings   of  the   box 

were  lying  on  the  library  floor;  she  and 

the  children  gathered  them  together  and 

carried  them  away.    The  box  she  lifted 

(Continued  on  page   69,) 
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It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No  More 
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until  one  day  about  noontime  we  seen 
some  people  ahead  of  us  on  the  prairie 
and  a  stack  of  raw  pine  lumber  by  the 
railroad  siding. 

"What's  that?"  Maw  asked. 

"That  there  is  Nadine.  Kansas,"  Pop 
says.    "Nice  town,  ain't  it?" 

"Town!"  Maw  says,  and  sniffs. 

"It  aims  to  be,"  Pop  says.  "Reckon 
we  just  as  well  pause  there  a  bit." 

The  promoters  was  right  glad  to  see 
us  and  they  showed  us  the  way  to  a  town 
lot  and  give  Pop  a  deed.  So  we  had  the 
first  house  in  Nadine. 

After  a  while,  Pop  jacked  up  the  house 
and  put  on  a  set  of  solid  wood  wheels 
thick  as  your  head. 

There  in  Nadine,  Maw  just  set  in  her 
rocker  all  day  long.  She'd  cook  break- 
fast and  sweep  out  and  then  she'd  set 
and  rock,  and  she'd  cook  dinner  and 
wash  up  and  go  back  to  the  rocker  and 
she'd  set  there  until  it  was  time  to  put 
supper  on  the  fire.  Pop  began  to  get 
jumpy  and  I'd  catch  him  looking  at  her 
kind  of  funny,  and  one  day  he  says,  "All 
right,  Maw.  We're  fixing  to  roll,  but 
don't  you  start  to  fuss.  I  tell  you  what 
we're  going  to  do  this  time.  We  ain't 
even  going  to  foller  the  railroad.  We're 
going  to  head  upriver,  and  when  we 
find  a  farm  that  pleasures  you  we'll  just 
take  and  buy  it.  We  got  plenty  of  cash 
money." 

TJ7HEN  he  said  we  aimed  to  leave  the 
"'  railroad  Maw  give  him  a  smile  and 
the  next  morning  we  started  rolling, 
with  me  and  Pop  walking  with  the  house 
and  Maw  up  ahead  in  the  buggy.  We 
left  the  railroad  behind  and  camped 
nights  on  the  prairie,  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  fine  way  to  live,  and  so  did  my 
Pop.   But  not  my  Maw. 

She'd  ride  ahead  in  the  buggy  and 
wait  for  us  to  catch  up,  and  every  now 
and  then  she'd  point  out  a  patch  of  land 
that  would  be  a  nice  place  to  put  the 
house.  But  Pop  never  could  see  it.  So 
we  kept  a-going  until  we  hit  a  river,  and 
once  in  a  while  we'd  see  a  side-wheeler 
making  way  up  the  narrow  channel.  Pop 
told  me  they  had  begun  to  navigate  the 
river  pretty  far  up,  when  there  was 
water  enough,  and  floated  the  crops 
downriver  to  market. 

But  I  remember  the  day  I  seen  that 
buggy  coming  back  down  the  road  to- 
ward us.  The  horse  was  galloping  and 
Maw's  sunbonnet  had  blowed  off  her 
head  in  the  wind  and  was  hanging  by  the 
strap  around  her  chin. 

"Listen  here,  James  P.  Anderson,"  she 
says.  "You  knowed  about  it  all  the 
time,  didn't  you?  You  knowed  it  was 
there,  just  around  the  bend  in  the  river?" 

"Is  it  just  around  the  bend?"  Pop 
says,  real  innocent. 

So  that's  how  we  come  to  Queen  City, 
Kansas,  and  that's  how  we  happened  to 
have  the  first  house  set  up  in  Queen 
City  and  got  a  fine  town  lot  on  the  river 
bank  for  a  prize.    But  Maw  was  boiling. 

"All  this  time  you  just  led  me  on,"  she 
said.  "You  knowed  where  we  was 
bound  all  the  time." 

"But  it's  right  on  the  road,"  Pop  says. 
"We'll  just  stop  here  a  spell  and  then 
we'll  sell  the  lot  and  move  on." 

"Oh,  no  we  won't!"  says  Maw.  "We're 
here  and  here  we're  going  to  stay.  The 
deed  to  this  here  lot's  going  to  be  in 
my  name.  And  tomorrow  morning 
you're  setting  to  work  and  build  me  a 
henhouse.    You  hear?" 

Pop  give  her  a  quick  look,  then  he 
nodded  his  head.  "First  thing  in  the 
morning,"  he  promised.  "Yes,  sir,  I'll 
build  you  a  fine  henhouse,  and  you  get 
the  deed.  .  .  ." 

Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  he  set 


to  work  on  the  henhouse  and  when  he'd 
finished,  Maw  told  him  he'd  have  to  take 
the  house  off  them  wheels  and  he  done 
it.  But  he  was  pretty  low  and  it  was  him 
just  set  around  the  house  for  a  bit,  not 
saying  much,  just  figuring  and  reading 
the  newspapers  when  they  come  up  on 
the  river  boat.  One  day  he  says  to  me 
he  sees  where  the  senator  from  Illinois 
had  put  in  a  bill  to  spend  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  rain-making  experiments. 
The  papers  thought  it  was  a  big  joke, 
but  my  Pop  didn't.  He  began  to  talk  a 
lot  about  old  man  Dyrenforth. 

The  Congress  had  voted  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  old  Mr.  Dyrenforth 
was  down  in  Texas,  fixing  to  make  rain. 
He  had  a  couple  of  balloonists  and  some 
rackarock  powder  and  some  dynamite, 
and  a  set  of  amateur  rain  makers.   One 


they  sent  up  five  balloons  down  in  Texas 
and  exploded  them  high  in  the  air  by 
some  kind  of  electricity.  Then  they  set 
off  two  hundred  pounds  of  rackarock 
powder  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dynamite  on  the  ground.  And  it  said 
so  in  the  paper  that  by  three  in  the 
morning  there  was  clouds  in  the  west 
and  by  four  o'clock  it  come  on  a  rain 
and  lasted  through  to  8  A.  m. 

■"THAT  was  enough  for  Pop.  Men  who 
■*■  claimed  to  know  wrote  in  the  paper 
that  the  experiments  didn't  prove  a 
thing,  and  some  said  it  had  already  be- 
gun to  rain  when  the  balloons  exploded. 
But  Pop  never  had  a  doubt. 

"I  see  just  one  thing  wrong  with  it, 
Bertie,"  he  told  me.  "Old  man  Dyren- 
forth had  to  wait  until  conditions  was 


"You'll  have  all  conveniences  here — stores  near  by,  movie  on  the  cor- 
ner, the  bus  passes  the  door,  and  the  Navy  Yard  is  just  down  the  street" 
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was  a  feller  who  had  wrote  a  book  about 
battles  causing  rain,  and  Pop  began  to 
tell  me  how  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
brung  on  a  big  rain  from  the  cannon- 
fire  in  1815.  Some  people  claimed  that 
rain  followed  a  forest  fire  and  Pop  told 
me  that  when  the  Lord  give  rain  for 
Elijah  in  the  Bible  there  was  a  big  fire 
first.  A  big  explosion  would  do  the  same 
thing  as  a  big  fire,  he  said. 

■OOP  follered  what  the  papers  said 
^  about  old  man  Dyrenforth  and  the 
experiments.  There  hadn't  been  a  speck 
of  rain  in  Kansas  since  they  laid  out 
Queen  City,  and  a  town  upriver  had 
offered  a  prize  to  anybody  who  could 
bring  on  rain.  I  reckon  Pop  had  that 
prize  in  mind  all  the  time,  when  he  was 
reading  about  old  man  Dyrenforth. 

Of  course  we  didn't  see  it  in  the  paper 
until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  hap- 
pened, but  on  the  night  of  August  26th 


just  right.  Seems  to  me  if  you're  going 
to  be  a  rain  maker  you  got  to  make  con- 
ditions right  yourself.  I  heard  tell 
once  .  .  ."    He  went  off  into  thinking. 

"Bertie,"  he  says  a  long  time  later, 
"I  got  an  idea." 

It  was  a  secondhand  idea,  sure,  but 
Pop  improved  on  it.  He  got  in  the 
buggy  next  day  and  took  a  trip  down- 
river and  he  brung  a  lot  of  contrivances 
back  with  him,  and  put  'em  in  the  hen- 
house. 

What  he  had  out  there  was  some 
plates  of  zinc  and  some  sulphuric  acid. 
He  told  me  what  he  aimed  to  do. 

"Like  I  said,  Bertie,  if  you  want  to 
make  rain  you  got  to  have  conditions 
right,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  'em 
right  in  the  first  place.  Now  listen  here, 
I'm  going  to  take  and  pour  this  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  zinc  and  it's  going  to  give  off 
hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  will  float  up 
yonder  and  mix  with  the  oxygen  and 


make  water,  and  then  we'll  make  a  big 
explosion  and  bring  it  down  in  rain." 

I  guess  I  had  a  funny  look,  because 
he  said,  "This  here  is  scientific,  Bertie, 
and  maybe  you're  too  young  to  figger 
it  out.    You  just  wait  and  see." 

Well,  we  tried  it  out  that  night.  There 
was  a  couple  dozen  houses  in  Queen 
City  by  then  and  Pop  figured  he'd  better 
not  set  off  no  dynamite,  but  we  poured 
this  here  acid  on  the  zinc  plates  over  by 
the  creek  and  then  we  set  down  to  wait. 
I  must  have  fell  asleep,  because  I 
jumped  up  when  something  wet  hit  my 
face  and  there  was  Pop  hopping  around 
and  yelling  and  sure  enough,  it  had 
come  on  a  shower.  It  didn't  last  long, 
but  it  was  a  shower,  sure  as  heck. 

In  the  morning  Pop  got  a  piece  of 
canvas  and  painted  a  sign  on  it.  It  was 
/.  Pettigrew  Anderson,  Rain  Maker,  and 
it  looked  mighty  fine  painted  in  red  on 
that  strip  of  canvas. 

Pop  couldn't  rest  until  he'd  started 
making  rain  on  a  county-wide  scale,  and 
the  next  day  he  put  me  in  the  buggy 
and  we  drove  upriver  to  Jubilee.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  give  out 
that  they'd  pay  a  thousand  dollars  cash 
to  anybody  could  bring  on  rain. 

Pop  went  to  the  bank  and  talked  to  a 
feller  who  was  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  His  name  was  Wana- 
maker  and  he  was  president  of  the  bank, 
too.  He  had  a  sad  look,  because  crops 
had  sure  enough  gone  to  pot  and  the 
banking  business  with  it,  and  when  Pop 
asked  him  if  the  thousand-dollar  prize 
still  stood,  he  said  it  did  but  he  didn't 
have  much  hopes.  There  was  an  old 
lady  been  working  on  it  for  a  week,  he 
said,  but  there  hadn't  even  been  a  cloud. 


WE  SEEN  the  old  lady,  setting  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
steamboat  landing.  She  had  a  willow 
switch  in  her  hand  and  she  was  waving 
it  and  whispering  something  as  she  set 
there  in  a  rocking  chair  with  a  pink  sun- 
shade over  her  head.  Pop  looked  at  her 
and  give  his  head  a  shake. 

"You  chase  that  old  lady  off  and  I'll 
be  here  next  week,"  he  told  Mr.  Wana- 
maker.  "I'll  be  here  first  of  the  week 
and  I'll  make  you  some  rain.  You  just 
as  well  have  that  thousand  dollars 
handy." 

Riding  home  Pop  says  to  me,  "Bertie 
you  take  that  old  lady  setting  on  the 
river  bank.  She's  setting  there,  trying 
to  make  rain,  with  a  pink  sunshade  over 
her  head.  That  ain't  no  way  to  build 
up  faith  in  her  powers,  holding  up  a  sun- 
shade." 

So  when  Pop  and  me  started  out  for 
Jubilee  to  make  rain,  Pop  carried  an 
umbrella  and  he  had  a  poncho  he'd 
bought  off  a  cowboy.  He  made  me  take 
along  my  rubber  boots. 

In  the  back  of  the  buggy  we  had  i 
couple  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  we 
had  the  zinc  plates  and  a  big  box  ol 
dynamite.  And  of  course  he  had  hunf 
that  sign  on  the  side  of  the  buggy 
/.  Pettigrew  Anderson,  Rain  Maker. 

When  we  got  to  Jubilee,  Pop  pickec 
up  the  umbrella  and  put  the  ponchx 
over  his  arm  and  walked  into  the  bank 
He  had  a  way  of  giving  off  confidence 
and  Mr.  Wanamaker  looked  at  thi 
poncho  and  the  umbrella  and  he  didn' 
laugh.  What  he  did  was  declare  a  ban! 
holiday  and  shut  up  shop,  and  every 
body  strung  along  after  Pop  and  me 

Pop  had  it  all  figured  out.  He  didn' 
have  no  balloons  like  old  man  Dyren 
forth,  but  he  aimed  to  get  up  just  a 
close  to  the  sky  as  he  could  to  set  ol 
his  dynamite.  There  was  a  pretty  goo1 
rise  about  a  mile  from  town,  and  h 
figured  we'd  set  up  shop  on  the  top  of  i' 
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ASK  any  Russian  fighter  what  he  thinks  of  the 
,-t*  Willys  Jeep.  In  one  explosive  word  he  bel- 
llows,  ZAMECHATELNO!*  And  that,  in  mod- 
ern American  lingo,  means  no  less  than  SWELL! 
^COLOSSAL!    TERRIFIC!!! 

Cold  that  congeals  blood  and  oil.  Snow  that 
(smothers  with  its  clammy  "hug  of  death."  Deep, 
jluey  mud  that  grips  and  strangles.    These  are 

^Pronounced.  ZA-ME-CHA -TEL-'NO 


the  terrors  of  Russia  that  have  been  a  nightmare 
to  Hitler's  finest  motorized  equipment.  But  the 
tough  "Hell  Bent  for  Victory"  Jeep,  driven  by  its 
world-famous  Willys  "Go  Devil"  Engine,  flirts 
its  tail  and  defiantly  roars  on  through. 

It  was  Willys-Overland's  fine  staff  of  civilian 
engineers  who,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps,  created  and  perfected 


this    indispensable    unit  of  America's    modern 

motorized  army,  in  use  on  many  fronts. 

•  •  • 

If  you  qualify  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  car,  BUY  a 
new  1942  Willys  Americar.  Lowest  purchase  price!  Up 
to  35  miles  per  gallon.'  Up  to  40,000  miles  on  tires/  See 
your  Willys  dealer  today.  He  has  new  Willys  Americars 
for  immediate  delivery  and  will  gladly  help  you  with 
your  application  to  the  Rationing  Board. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  MOTORS,  INC. 
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U.  S.  ARMY  JEEP 


MOTOR  CARS        W| 


TRUCKS   AND  JEEPS 


AMERICAR— hSe  People's  Car 


THE    GO-DEVIL    ENGINE  —  power-heart   of   WILLYS    CARS    and    all    JEEPS 
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so  we  drove  over  in  the  buggy,  with  a 
crowd  follering  along  behind. 

Pop  got  a  man  with  a  mule  team  to 
haul  him  some  planks,  and  he  built  a 
kind  of  platform  there  on  top  of  the  hill. 
I  helped  him  knock  it  together,  about 
six  feet  off  the  ground,  and  I  helped  him 
stack  the  dynamite  on  top  of  it.  There 
was  better  than  a  hunderd  pounds  of  it. 

Old  man  Wanamaker  was  sure  doubt- 
ful about  that  dynamite.  He  kept  walk- 
ing around,  looking  at  Pop  and  looking 
at  the  dynamite,  and  Pop  told  him  to 
rest  easy,  that  he  aimed  to  wait  until 
sundown  to  start  making  rain.  He  didn't 
want  the  sun  evaporating  any  of  that 
H>0  after  he'd  mixed  it  up  yonder. 

At  sundown  we  laid  out  the  zinc  plates 
and  Pop  called  a  couple  of  fellers  to  help 
carry  the  sulphuric  acid  over.  It  was 
plenty  heavy.  And  just  when  the  sun 
sank  out  of  sight  he  begun  to  pour  the 
acid  on  the  zinc.  There  was  a  moon, 
and  it  begun  to  brighten  up  as  soon  as 
the  sun  went  down.  There  was  plenty 
of  stars,  too,  and  you  couldn't  see  a 
cloud  anywhere. 

TJjTHEN  Pop  was  done  pouring  the  acid 
''we  had  kind  of  a  time  clearing 
everybody  off  the  hill  so  we  could  set  off 
the  dynamite.  Pop  done  it,  and  he  sent 
me  with  Mr.  Wanamaker  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  gully 
to  take  shelter  in. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  pretty  fidgety 
and  he  said  to  me,  "Your  Pop  ever  do 
this  before,  boy?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "He  brung  on  a  little 
shower  last  week." 

Just  then  Pop  touched  off  the  charge. 
I  never  seen  anything  like  the  flash  and 
fire  of  it,  fanning  out  there  on  the  hill- 
top like  a  pinwheel.  It  shook  the  ground 
and  rattled  your  teeth  and  I  heard  peo- 
ple yelling  and  Mr.  Wanamaker's  horse 
bolted  right  into  the  gully  and  upset  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  surrey.  He  went  after 
the  horse  and  was  trying  to  gentle  it  and 
saying  something  pretty  nasty  under 
his  breath  at  the  same  time,  then  Pop 
showed  up,  cool  as  you  please.  His  eye- 
brows was  kind  of  singed  off  and  I  seen 
he  wouldn't  have  any  need  of  his  mus- 
tache cup  for  quite  a  spell,  but  he  was 
all  in  one  whole  piece  and  just  as  con- 
fident as  Elijah  himself. 

"Bertie,"  he  says.  "Where  in  heck 
did  you  put  my  umbrella?" 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  yelling  for  help 
with  his  horse,  and  Pop  sent  me.  He 
said  he  had  to  get  back  up  on  the  hill 
and  watch  for  clouds. 

Well,  we  got  the  horse  quieted  down 
at  last,  and  hitched  him  to  the  sycamore 
tree,  then  we  went  on  up  the  rise  after 
Pop.  We  found  him  setting  on  a  big 
rock,  looking  at  the  sky.  There  wasn't 
a  cloud  in  sight  and  the  moon  was  up 
there  bright  and  peaceful  and  the  stars 
winked  away  at  us. 

We  just  set  there,  watching  the  sky, 
and  after  a  while  I  went  to  sleep.  I 
woke  up  once  and  seen  that  Mr.  Wana- 
maker had  gone  and  Pop  was  there 
alone,  setting  on  the  rock.  There  still 
wasn't  a  cloud. 

Pop  shook  me  awake  in  the  morning 
and  says,  "Reckon  we  better  go  on  into 
town  and  get  some  vittles." 

A  colored  boy  was  just  sweeping  out 
the  hotel  and  Pop  asked  him  could 
he  get  us  some  breakfast.  We  went  and 
sat  in  the  dining  room,  near  a  window, 
and  Pop  didn't  say  much.  He  kept  shak- 
ing his  head  and  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
where  the  sun  was  shining. 

The  boy  had  already  brung  some  fried 
eggs  and  biscuits  when  Mr.  Wanamaker 
come  running  in.  "Look  here,"  he  says, 
"we  just  got  something  on  the  telegraph. 
Listen  to  this.  ...  'Heavy  rain  here. 
Congratulate  rain  maker.'  "  Mr.  Wana- 
maker give  my  Pop  a  steady  look. 
"That  there's  from  Nadine." 

"That's  a  funny  thing,"  Pop  says,  and 
looked  out  the  window. 


"Here's  another  one."  Mr.  Wana- 
maker took  it  out  of  his  pocket.  "From 
Goshen.  .  .  .  'Having  deluge.  Great 
work.'  " 

"South  of  here,"  Pop  says.  "Both 
south  of  here.  Bertie,  was  that  a  north 
wind  last  night?" 

I  thought  a  minute.  "I  believe  it  was, 
Pop." 

"It  looks  like  I  missed  my  calcula- 
tions," Pop  says.    "What  do  you  know!" 

Mr.  Wanamaker  kind  of  choked,  and 
out  the  window  I  seen  a  man  with 
sleeve  garters  on,  running  toward  the 
hotel.  He  had  an  eyeshade  kind  of 
pushed  sideways  on  his  forehead  and  he 
had  the  look  of  a  man  running  to  get  in 
out  of  the  rain,  but  of  course  that  sun 
was  baking  down. 

He  came  busting  into  the  room  and  I 
seen  he  was  the  telegraph  operator.  He 
handed  a  couple  of  messages  to  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  who,  after  he  had  read  one, 
passed  it  on  to  Pop.  I  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and  it  said,  Had  enough 
rain  here.  Please  turn  it  off.  It  come 
from  Arabella,  way  down  south.  Then 
Mr.  Wanamaker  passed  over  the  other 
message  and  it  said,  Call  off  rain  maker. 
Cloudburst  here.  Town  washing  away. 
That  telegram  come  from  Queen  City, 
our  home  town.  That  is,  our  latest  home 
town. 

Pop  looked  at  it  and  kind  of  blinked 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  said,  real  slow, 
"Son,  we  better  go  home  and  see  how 
your  Maw  is." 

Pop  didn't  say  nothing  about  the  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  left  Mr.  Wanamaker 
standing  there  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes 
and  we  went  out  and  got  in  the  buggy. 

"I  guess  a  man  hadn't  ought  to  tinker," 
Pop  says,  and  he  brung  the  whip  down 
on  the  mare's  rump.  "A  man  hadn't 
ought  to  tinker  until  he's  got  it  worked 
out  right." 

We  was  bowling  along  the  river  road 
and  the  soil  was  dry  as  sand.  "I  made 
that  rain,"  Pop  said.  "But  I  sure  didn't 
put  it  down  where  I  aimed  it." 

TI7E  DROVE  on  five  miles,  and  all  of  a 
"  sudden  the  road  was  muddy.  Pop 
grunted.  "They  won't  pay  me  that  thou- 
sand dollars,  fer  a  fact,  and  I  reckon  if d 
be  no  use  to  send  a  bill  to  all  them  other 
towns.  Reckon  they'd  pay  me  to  stay 
away." 

There  was  near  mud  enough  to  bog 
the  buggy,  but  it  had  stopped  raining 
down  that  way.  We  could  see  clear  and, 
when  we  turned  the  bend  in  the  river 
this  side  of  Queen  City,  Pop  couldn't  say 
a  word.  He  couldn't  open  his  mouth. 
There  was  water  window-high  in  the 
town,  and  people  had  run  up  to  higher 
ground.  We  drove  up  in  the  buggy  and 
the  town  was  in  a  lake  down  below. 

"Anderson,  you  ought  to  be  put  in 
jail,"  a  man  shouted.  He  was  setting 
on  his  rooftop  down  there  with  a  little 
spotted  shoat  in  his  arms.  "Man,  look 
what  you  done !  You  ought  to  be  locked 
up." 

I  hadn't  begun  to  worry  about  Maw, 
because  it  hadn't  come  to  me  what  had 
happened,  but  Pop  had  seen  it  already. 
The  water  had  come  charging  down  that 
rock-bottomed  creek  behind  our  house 
and  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
flooded  the  town  and  washed  our  house 
away.  It  had  washed  our  movable 
house  away! 

Pop  says  real  low,  "Where's  my  house 
at?" 

Some  woman  piped  up,  "I  seen  it 
floating  downriver,  couple  of  hours  ago. 
It  washed  right  down  the  creek  into  the 
river." 

Pop  wet  his  lips  and  looked  at  me, 
and  his  eyes  sure  scared  me.  "You  see 
my  wife?"  he  asked  the  woman. 

"I  seen  her  take  your  yoke  of  oxen 
and  start  out  first  thing  this  morning," 
the  woman  says.  "She  set  out  pretty 
early  before  that  cloud  busted." 

"Then  she's  all  right,"  Pop  says. 
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"She's  all  right.  She  was  headed 
west,  away  from  the  river." 

Pop  reached  down  and  patted  my 
cnee,  and  I  felt  a  lot  better.  Then  he 
jrung  the  buggy  whip  down  on  the 
nare's  rump  and  says,  "We  better  look 
ifter  that  house." 

We  high-tailed  it  downriver. 

"I  ain't  going  to  tinker  no  more,"  Pop 
cept  saying.  "I  swear  I  won't  never 
inker  with  nature  again." 

The  road  was  pretty  high  and  we 
ould  see  the  river  most  of  the  time,  ex- 
ept  when  the  woods  was  thick.  All  that 
yater  that  had  flowed  into  it  from  the 
reek,  and  from  all  the  other  creeks  that 
ad  been  flooded  over,  was  already  be- 
inning  to  run  off  and  the  current  had 
lowed  considerable. 

.The  mare  was  all  over  foam  and 
rheezing  bad  when  we  come  on  the 
ouse,  resting  on  a  sloping  claybank 
here  high  water  had  left  it,  and  only 
bout  a  quarter  of  it  under  water.  We 
opped  out  of  the  buggy  and  skinned 
own  the  bank. 

"It's  a  miracle,"  Pop  says.  "It's  a 
lain  miracle." 

He  stood  there  on  the  claybank  grin- 
ing,  and  he  give  my  shoulder  a  slap. 
Bertie,  what  do  you  think  of  that  there 
l^camore  tree?" 

I'  I  looked  at  the  tree  and  Pop  says, 
A/hat  do  you  say  we  chop  her  down? 
'ell  saw  her  into  sections  and  make  us 
ime  rollers,  like  we  done  before,  and 
e'll  roll  her  right  up  the  bank  and 
,  aim  a  town  lot.  Yonder  is  a  new  town- 

te." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  noticed  it.  There 
was  some  little  wet  pennants  hanging 

np  to  mark  the  streets  and  there  was 
:  couple  houses  halfway  built. 
It  "Ain't  it  a  miracle?"  Pop  says.     "All 

?  got  to  do  is  roll  her  up  yonder  and 

lim  the  prize.  Them  other  houses  ain't 
■  ar  finished  yet.  Bertie,  wade  into  the 
■|i>use  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  ax." 

So  I  went  in  and  found  the  ax  and  the 
BDSScut  saw  and  we  started  to  work  on 

rt  sycamore  tree.     We  chopped  her 

wn  and  sawed  her  into  sections  and 
was  trimming  them  rollers  when  he 

ard  somebody  say,   "What  are  you 

ing  to  do?" 

There  was  Maw  up  on  the  riverbank, 

rting  in  a  borrowed  buggy.     I  run  up 

?  bank  to   greet   her,   but   Pop   just 

ined  on  his  ax  down  below,  with  the 

widest  grin  I  ever  seen. 

'Maybe  you  noticed  we  had  a  little 

>wer?"  he  says.    "Yes,  sir,  maybe  you 
i'"  iced  I  brung  on  a  little  shower  and 

rted  this  here  house  right  down  to 
luti     new  townsite.' 
tb 
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"You  won't  win  no  prize  with  that 
house,"  Maw  says,  and  she  sort  of 
sniffed.    "That  ain't  your  house." 

That  stopped  Pop  for  a  minute,  but 
his  grin  didn't  fade  all  the  way  off.  He 
says  real  slow,  "Well,  I  suppose  when  I 
give  you  the  deed  to  the  lot,  the  house 
done  went  with  it,  and  of  course  you're 
welcome  to  the  prize,  Maw.  We'll  put 
the  new  lot  in  your  name." 

"It  ain't  either  my  house,"  Maw  says, 
and  it  was  her  was  grinning.  "I  sold  the 
house  and  lot  a  couple  days  ago,  when 
you  was  so  busy  with  your  plans  to  con- 
trol the  elements.  I  sold  the  house  and 
lot  and  put  the  money  down  on  a  farm. 
I  didn't  sell  the  henhouse,  though,  and 
I  see  you  tried  to  trick  me,  Mr.  J.  Petti - 
grew  Anderson." 

"Trick  you!"  Pop  stared  at  her,  and 
dropped  the  ax  and  looked  at  them 
sycamore  logs  we  done  so  much  work 
on. 

"I  see  you  built  that  henhouse  with 
an  axle  on  it,"  Maw  says.  "Well,  all 
right,  I  just  put  some  wheels  on  it  and 
I  yoked  up  the  oxen  and  moved  it  out 
to  our  new  farm,  chickens  and  all,  and 
we're  ready  to  settle  down  and  go  to 
farming." 

TJOP  stood  looking  up  at  her  a  minute, 
■^  and  he  didn't  say  a  word.  He  picked 
up  the  ax  and  the  saw  and  climbed  up 
the  bank  and  put  them  in  the  back  of 
the  buggy.  Then  he  got  in  the  seat  be- 
side Maw.  She  told  me  to  follow  along 
in  the  other  buggy  and  she  give  a  little 
cluck  to  the  horse  and  we  started  off  for 
our  new  farm,  and  Pop  never  said  a 
word. 

You  know,  Maw  always  said  that  Pop 
had  the  makings -of  a  good  dirt  farmer, 
and  it  proved  out  she  was  right.  Once 
she'd  made  him  settle  down  to  it,  that 
was.  Of  course  she  couldn't  make  him 
stop  tinkering  altogether,  but  he'd 
promised  to  let  nature  be.  Sometimes 
he'd  look  mighty  mournful  when  the 
south  winds  was  burning  the  tassels  off 
the  corn  and  you'd  know  he  was  wishing 
he  could  try  and  bring  on  a  shower,  but 
he  kept  his  promise. 

Pop  liked  to  farm,  too,  when  he  got 
down  to  it,  but  then  again  he'd  get  to 
wondering  whatever  happened  to  that 
old  movable  house.  Feller  Maw  sold 
it  to  hauled  it  up  to  that  townsite  and 
won  the  prize,  sure  enough,  and  then 
you  know  what  he  done?  He  put  some 
wheels  on  it  and  hauled  it  off  to  another 
new  town.  That's  the  last  we  heard  of 
it,  and  for  all  I  know  it  may  be  still 
a-rolling. 

The  End 
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1.  A  bear  has  a  pretty  nice  life.  He 
never  works,  pays  taxes,  worries 
about  the  war,  or  wishes  he  dared 
drink  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  This 
lucky  Mr.  Bruin  just  wanders 
around,  eating  whatever  it  is  he 
likes  to  eat,  and— 


.  When  he  wants  to  sleep,  he  sleeps 
...  a  long  time.  If  the  caffein  in 
coffee  keeps  your  husband  awake, 
we  bet  he'd  agree  that  this  is  the 
best  part  about  being  a  bear,  just 
being  able  to  go  to  sleep  when  he 
wants  to. 


,  For  your  husband  does  work,  and 
pay  taxes,  and  worry  about  the 
war,  and  he  needs  to  relax  instead 
of  belting  his  system  with  coffee 
containing  caffein.  He  knows  he 
shouldn't  drink  coffee,  but  he  loves 
it,  and  can't  resist. 


4.  So  he  tosses  and  turns  far  past  the 
witching  hour.  Should  he  give  up 
coffee?  Not  if  you  re  smart!  You'll 
simply  start  serving  him  Sanka 
Coffee,  the  real  coffee  that  is  97% 
caffein-free,  and  cant  keep  anyone 
awake! 
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5.  Sanka  Coffee  has  had  97%  of  its 
caffein  removed,  without  removing 
any  of  the  delicious  flavor  or 
aroma.  And  what  flavor  .  .  .  what 
aroma!  Sanka  Coffee  is  a  blend  of 
fine  coffees,  it  is  all  coffee,  nothing 
but  coffee! 


6.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  let  your 
husband  start  enjoying  this 
mouth-watering  coffee?  He  can 
drink  it,  (so  can  you),  and  still 
sleep  like  a  bear.  Get  Sanka  Coffee 
today!  For  Sanka  at  its  best,  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 


Sanka 
Coffee 

"Drip"  or  "Regular"  grind— vacuum 
packed  in  glass  or  tin. 

SLEEP   ISN'T  A  LUXURY,  IT'S   A   NECESSITY.   DRINK   SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

TUNE  IN  ...  5:45  P.M.  New  York  Time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Sanka  Coffee  brings  you  William  I. 
Shirer,  famous  author  of  "Berlin  Diary,"  in  15  minutes  of  news  over  the  Columbia  Network. 
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On  that  signal  Coleman  drew  and  fired.  He  saw  his  bullet  shake  Trumbo  and  he  watched  Trumbo's  gun  drop,  unused 


Action  by  Night 


By  Ernest  Haycox 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

DAN  STUART,  the  most  powerful  cattleman 
in  the  War  Bonnet  area,  is  plotting  to  steal 
"Horsehead,"  a  ranch  owned  by  Ben-Tim 
Howlett,  who  is  far  away  in  Texas.  Suspecting 
that  something  is  wrong,  Howlett  sends  his 
best  foreman,  Tracy  Coleman,  to  investigate. 

Arrived  at  the  ranch,  Coleman  soon  learns 
what  is  going  on;  and  within  a  short  time 
he  and  Stuart  are  bitter  enemies.  .  .  .  Among 
the  Texan's  new  acquaintances  is  a  man  named 
Ben  Solvay.  Courted  and  won  by  correspond- 
ence, an  attractive  girl — Valencia  Wilder — 
comes  a  long  distance  to  marry  Solvay.  But, 
skeptical  of  her  past,  Solvay  refuses  to  be- 
come her  husband;  and,  because  she  is  home- 
less, Coleman  takes  her  in  as  his  house 
guest.  .  .  . 

Stuart  and  his  ally,  Drew  Trumbo  (who 
loves  Stuart's  daughter,  Ann,  but  loathes  Stu- 
art), make  a  sudden  attack  on  Horsehead. 
Dona  Gertrude,  Howlett's  faithful  Mexican 
housekeeper,  is  killed;  and,  fearing  that,  if  he 
continues  to  fight,  Valencia  may  also  be  shot, 
Coleman  reluctantly  runs  away.  Accompanied 
by  George  Pairvent,  his  foreman,  and  the 
hands  (Ray  Miller,  Ed  Drum  and  Baldy 
Bickle),  he  rides  high  into  the  near-by  moun- 
tains. 

There  he  is  joined  by  Ann  Stuart,  who, 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  Dona  Gertrude,  has 
left  her  father's  house,  vowing  never  to  return. 
Ann  Stuart  and  Coleman  become  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  little  party;  and  the  Stu- 
art-Trumbo  forces  kill  Ray  Miller  and  cap- 
ture Pairvent,  Ed  Drum  and  Bickle — whom 
they  later  hang.  .  .  . 

Trapped  by  the  Texan's  enemies,  in  a  can- 
yon, Ann  and  Coleman  realize  that  they  cannot 
possibly  escape,  unless  they  climb  into  a  boat 
(which  happens  to  be  near  by)  and  run  the 
rapids  of  a  dangerous  river  that  swirls  madly 
past  them.  While  Stuart,  Trumbo  and  some 
of  their  men  look  on  (not  daring  to  shoot,  for 
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fear  of  killing  Ann),  the  two  young  people  get 
into  the  fragile  craft  and  are  quickly  swept  out 
of  sight,  around  a  bend. 

Like  all  of  his  associates,  Stuart  (who  knows 
how  wild  the  river  is)  assumes  that  his  daugh- 
ter is  doomed.  But  he  is  wrong — somehow, 
Ann  and  Coleman  pass  through  some  rock- 
filled  rapids,  land  on  a  small  beach.  There  the 
Texan  constructs  a  stout  raft;  and  there — after 
spending  the  night,  close  together — they  pre- 
pare to  shoot  the  remaining  rapids.  Having 
given  the  raft  a  final  testing,  Coleman  holds 
out  his  hand  to  Ann.  "Time  to  go,"  he  says, 
quietly. 

Conclusion 

7VNN  walked  to  the  raft  and  she 
Z-A  looked  back  with  a  disturbed 
•*•  ^-  glance  at  the  gravel  bar.  She  con- 
trolled her  fear,  but  the  shadow  of  it 
showed.  She  didn't  want  him  to  see 
it,  and  held  her  face  away  from  him. 
But  that  sudden  look  she  gave  the 
gravel  bar  hit  him  in  the  heart. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "This  was  good 
— but  it  is  not  good  any  more." 

"Most  things  are  like  that.  We  hang 
on,  but  we  have  to  let  go." 

"Not  everything,"  he  said.  "Lie  down 
and  hook  your  feet  through  the  rope." 

He  needed  an  oar  and  had  none;  he 
needed  a  pole.  He  walked  along  the 
log  jam  but  found  nothing  suitable,  and 
so  came  back  to  the  raft.  He  pushed 
the  raft  through  the  slack  water  and 
slowly  around  the  curved  finger  of  the 
sand  bar.  The  current  gave  the  raft 
one  powerful  blow,  dragging  Coleman 


deeper  into  the  river.  He  was  waist- 
high  before  he  pulled  himself  aboard. 
He  crawled  forward  until  he  was  be- 
side Ann;  he  put  his  arms  around  one 
of  the  crossboards  and  jammed  his  feet 
against  another  crossboard.  The  swift 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  began  to 
turn  the  raft  and  to  rush  it  forward 

"What  stays  the  same,  Tracy?" 

The  raft  continued  its  clockwise  turn- 
ing all  down  the  straight  stretch  of 
smooth  water.  The  bluffs  were  sheer 
to  either  side,  forming  a  long  bend.  In 
a  little  while,  looking  back,  he  saw  that 
the  gravel  bar  had  dropped  from  sight; 
ahead  of  them  was  a  growing  grumble. 
He  sat  up,  looking  sharply  downhill 
upon  ragged  layers  of  white  and  green 
flung  up  from  the  river's  surface.  The 
warning  of  that  roughness  began  to 
reach  them,  the  smooth  current  break- 
ing into  a  chop  which  slapped  aboard 
and  laid  its  wetness  upon  them.  He 
looked  at  the  boards  of  the  raft,  watch- 
ing them  play  and  buckle  as  the  logs 
shifted.   He  looked  at  the  ropes. 

Ann  said,  "I  can  understand  now  the 
queer  way  Luke  Wall  talks." 

"You'll  see  him  in  a  half-hour,"  said 
Coleman. 

"I  wonder,"  she  murmured,  "if  hell 
welcome  us.  He  won't  be  the  only  sur- 
vivor any  more.    He's  proud  of  that." 

"Hold  fast,"  said  Coleman.  He  flat- 
tened and  gripped  the  crossboards.  The 


river  shoved  them  along  faster  and 
water  ahead  rolled  up  before  them 
high,  broken  curlers.  The  raft  was 
this  moment  running  nose  first;  it  lifi 
but  it  was  too  heavy  and  too  slow 
ride  the  crest  of  the  curlers ;  it  dove 
them.  Water  rolled  over  the  raft 
these  two  people  and  weighted  t! 
down.  Coleman  flung  one  arm  arc 
Ann,   hauling  her  tightly  against 

They  plunged  in  wheeling,  dm: 
lunges   through   the   wildest  stretch 
the  river.    The  raft's  nose  dipped 
lodged  and  the  back  end  rose  until  Co| 
man   slid    forward;    it   broke   free   a 
great  layers   of   water  rushed  over 
Coleman  tightened  his  grip  around  Ail 
He  braced  his  feet  and  felt  the  wea| 
ness  of  his  straining  go  through 
softening  his  flesh.  He  had  no  clear 
of  the  time  they  had  been  running 
river;    the    constant    turning    and 
steady    shock    of    dropping    and    be: 
thrown   up   had  dizzied   him.    He   r. 
only  two  fixed  impressions — the  ne 
ness  of  Ann  to  him  and  the  increas 
looseness  of  the  logs  beneath.   Some 
the  crossboards  had  worked  free, 
felt  them  slide  beneath  him,  and  he  J 
the  playing  of  the  board  to  which 
hands  clung.    One  hard  jar  would  t 
them  all  loose,  after  which  nothing  h 
the  logs  but  the  rope. 

The    raft    ran    momentarily    in   i 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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«*  Rita  lohnson 
Robert  Benchley  •  Diana  Lynn 

Olr.ct.d  by  IIHY  WILDER 
Written  by  Churl..  BracktH  and  Billy  Wild«r 


"The  Major  thinks  I'm  twelve  .  .  . 
or  under.  The  Conductor  suspects 
I'm  twenty-one.  Shall  I  let  the 
Major  'adopt'  me  for  the  ride  — 
or  get  kicked  off  the  train  by  the 
Conductor?" 

What  hilarious  consequences  follow  when 
Ginger  poses  as  a  Minor  and  is  taken  for  a 
ride  (to  a  Military  School)  by  the  Major! 
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As  a  kid  of  twelve 

...she's  Terrific! 


As  a  gal  of  twenty-four 
.  .  she's  Gl -amorous! 
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As  a  mother  of  fifty  . .  . 
she'll  steal  your  heart ! 


ASK    YOUR   THEATRE    MANAGER   WHEN    THIS   BIG  PARAMOUNT  HIT  IS  COMING 
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GOSH,  any  fellow'd  rather  "skin  the  cat"  on 
the  old  apple  tree  than  do  those  old  drills 
in  school.  They're  both  "gym".  .  .  but  Junior 
never  guesses. 

It's  the  same  with  teeth.  Brushing  teeth— 
what  a  chore!  And  just  imagine  trying  to  get 
him  to  massage  his  gums. 

But  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum— why.  that's 
as  much  fun  as  the  circus.  Any  chewing  gum  is 
swell,  but  Fleers  is  special.  A  big,  bulky  mass 
—and  chewy!  Full  of  flavor!  A  treat  that  lasts 
and  lasts. 

Actually,  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  is  a 
close  ally  of  his  toothbrush.  Its  tough,  chewy 
bulk  folds  over  and  massages  gums,  helps  to 
clean  teeth. 

You  may  like  to  know  that  Fleers  is  pure, 
that  many  dentists  recommend  it.  Junior  does- 
n't know  or  care.  So  don't  disillusion  him.  Let 
him  go  on  thinking  that  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble 
Gum  is  just  one  of  the  joys  of  being  young. 


'S0m6  Fun!"  No  other  gum  made  es- 
pecially for  children  compares  with 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  in  popularity. 


FLEERS 


CHEWING  GUM 


Note  tO  DentiStS:  A  more  complete 
statement  of  the  dental  advantages  of 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  for  both 
adults  and  children  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember Journal  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  and  Oral  Hygiene;  also 
October  Dental  Survey. 


k  Pledge.'  Especially  desirable  features  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  are  its  bulk  and 
"chewiness."  Should  wartime  restrictions  interfere,  we  pledge  to  suspend  the  manufac- 
ture of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  rather  than  offer  this  product  without  its  characteris- 
tic bulk,  chewiness  and  quality.  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp.,  1000  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Axis  Stooges  in  South  Africa 

Continued  irom  page  16 


Smuts'  power  however  is  increasing. 
The  Boer  general,  who  fought  the  Brit- 
ish fifty  years  ago  but  who  recognizes 
the  incalculable  service  the  British  navy 
performed  in  making  possible  the  Un- 
ion's growth,  sees  the  hopelessness  of 
the  future  of  South  Africa  if  the  Axis 
wins.  His  dream  of  a  Pan-African  fed- 
eration and  of  the  creation  of  a  decent 
world  for  all  men  would  come  to  an  end. 

Up  north,  as  they  say  here,  on  the 
battlefields  of  Egypt,  I  met  many  South 
African  units  whose  primary  language 
was  Afrikaans  and  who  saw  the  war  the 
Smuts  way.  South  Africa  has  raised 
an  excellent  fighting  army  of  approxi- 
mately 160,000  men  from  its  white 
population.  The  nation  could  produce  a 
larger,  strictly  white  army  through  con- 
scription. But  here  Smuts  is  up  against 
strong  opposition.  It  derives  from  one 
or  perhaps  two  sources. 

Conscription  is  Opposed 

Conscription  is  opposed  by  the  "I 
didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier"  ele- 
ment and  by  the  die-hard,  anti-British 
Boers  in  sufficient  numbers  who  make 
"No  Conscription"  one  of  the  planks  in 
the  Nationalist  platform.  But  mobiliza- 
tion would  mean  the  reduction  of  skilled 
labor  employed  in  the  gold  mines  where 
at  least  fifty  thousand  whites  work.  It 
is  possible  that  the  ultraconservative 
elements  in  the  gold-mining  industry 
(who  also  object  to  conscription)  thus 
find  themselves  perhaps  unwilling  ac- 
complices of  the  opposition. 

Conscription,  however,  is  only  one  of 
the  thorns  of  the  manpower  dilemma 
that  confronts  Smuts.  The  other  issue 
involves  arming  the  natives.  The  Boers 
are  against  drafting  the  blacks.  They 
remember  the  wars  against  the  Kaffirs, 
the  Matabele  Zulus,  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Griquas;  they  recall  the  white 
man's  struggle  against  the  Bushmen, 
when  trekkers  pushed  the  frontiers  of 
what  was  to  become  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  the  north,  east  and  west  into 
the  African  wilderness.  Overlooking  the 
enormous  contribution  the  black  man 
has  made  to  the  creation  of  the  Union, 
the  Boers  consider  any  move  to  arm  the 
natives  as  a  dangerous  step  toward  ra- 
cial equality. 

Here  the  British  section  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  more  war-conscious 
and  more  universally  aware  of  the  ur- 
gency of  victory,  holds  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  war-party  line.  Like  the 
Boers,  those  of  British  descent  find 
themselves  painfully  and  embarrass- 
ingly aware  of  the  white  man's  nu- 
merical inferiority  to  the  black  man. 
However,  this  is  more  true  among  the 
conservative  Britishers  who,  in  contrast 
to  the  racial  policies  of  the  Nationalists, 
have  been  almost  liberal  in  their  insist- 
ence that  the  natives  be  accorded  de- 
cent living  conditions,  wage  scales  and 
working  hours. 

Approximately  half  a  million  natives 
work  in  the  gold  mines.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  native  labor.  Gold  mines  are 
obliged  through  Witwaters  Rand,  the 
native  labor  association,  to  recruit 
yearly  one  hundred  thousand  natives 
from'  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  order  to 
maintain  the  high  production  rate  which 
makes  South  Africa  the  world's  greatest 
single  gold  producer.  Nearly  thirteen 
million  fine  ounces  a  year  are  mined, 
representing  approximately  one  third  of 
the  entire  world  output  from  sixty-six 
nations.  America's  production  including 
the  output  of  the  Philippines  was  about 
five  million  fine  ounces. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  gold  miners  consider  that  any  large- 


scale  drafting  of  native  manpower  for 
the  armed  service  would  further  compli- 
cate their  labor  situation.  Obviously, 
Smuts  must  tread  easily  in  dealing  with 
the  gold  miners  who  control  the  rail- 
roads, the  harbors  and  all  the  transpor- 
tation, and  who  own  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Union's  leading  newspa- 
pers. Smuts,  however,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  winning  the  war.  He  has 
committed  himself  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Parliament  to  a  policy  of  giving  the  na- 
tives a  greater  share  in  the  destiny  of 
the  nation.  He  remembers  the  Philip- 
pines where  the  natives  who  had  been 
given  the  promise  of  and  a  rendezvous 
with  freedom  fought  the  Japs. 

Moreover,  Deneys  Reitz,  cabinet  min- 
ister, Boer  warrior  and  deputy  prime 
minister,  has  vigorously  campaigned  in 
favor  of  arming  the  natives,  and  the 
issue  has  become  the  most  lively  one  in 
South  African  politics,  with  public 
clamor  in  the  natives'  behalf  growing  in 
volume. 

The  natives  already  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  South  Afri- 
ca's war  effort  as  unarmed  fighters.  I 
saw  them  building  and  repairing  roads 
under  fire  up  north,  singing  in  Afri- 
kander and  English  as  they  worked.  I 
saw  them  carry  South  African  wounded 
and  I  know  of  one  group  of  unarmed 
stretcher-bearers  who  were  mowed  down 
by  machine-gun  fire  when  they  refused 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

In  northern  Natal,  on  the  borders  of 
Zuzuland,  a  regiment  of  gunners  is  now 
being  trained  in  which  there  are  four 
natives  to  every  gun  crew  of  six,  the 
other  two  being  whites.  Zulu  gunners 
are  extremely  happy,  for  they  are  doing 
man's  work,  not  woman's  work  in  the  i 
field.  They  won't  work  in  the  mines,  so 
the  gold  miners  can't  claim  that  any 
drafting  of  Zulus  would  cut  down  their 
labor  supply. 

Smuts'  opposition  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle,  and  its  only  hope  for  return  to 
power  lies  in  an  Axis  victory.  They  have 
already  sufficiently  ingratiated  them- 
selves with  the  enemy.  After  the  fall 
of  France  they  even  tried  to  make  a 
peace  with  Germany.  But  despite  an 
almost  total  lack  of  counterpropaganda 
and  guided  only  by  instincts  which  warn 
them  that  the  enemy  would  deny  them 
not  only  their  coveted  Boer  republic 
but  the  good  life  they  have  known  since 
gold  and  diamonds  were  discovered  ir 
the  Union,  the  Afrikanders  have  swung 
increasingly  toward  Smuts. 

Smuts'  Power  Increasing 


More  people  appear  to  believe  ir 
him  now  than  I  found  to  be  the  cas< 
here  last  April,  1941,  when  the  spiritua 
distance  between  South  Africa  and  tht 
war  was  the  square  of  the  distance  fron 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo.  South  Africs 
wasn't  6,000  miles  away  from  war  then 
but  36,000,000  miles. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  b 
strengthening  Smuts'  political  hanc 
Soldiers  returning  from  the  fronl 
whether  they  are  of  Boer  or  English  ex 
traction,  tell  their  families  what  the 
learned  on  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt.  The 
return  filled  with  a  quiet  determinatio 
to  build  a  new  world,  with  hatred 
their  hearts  for  the  enemy.  Japan's  en 
try  into  the  war,  however,  provide 
probably  the  greatest  single  impetus  t 
the  wheels  of  Smuts  to  arouse  a  sleepj 
comfortable  and  confused  nation  to  figf 
against  Germany.  Aside  from  the  fat 
that  the  Nazi  agent  Doctor  Manfre 
Zapp  had  done  his  work  well  among  tb 
dissident  Afrikanders,  this  nation 
burghers  was  interested  primarily  the 
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in  trade  profits,  in  digging  gold  and 
sloshing  up  diamonds.  Above  all,  South 
Africa  and  South  Africans  feared 
change. 

Germany's  successive  assaults  on 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
were  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 
But  today  the  land-proud  Boers  and 
Afrikanders  understand  the  blood- 
drenched  Japanese  menace. 

Something  else  has  happened  to  in- 
sure Smuts'  survival  of  the  worst  politi- 
cal storm  since  the  1939  crisis.  The 
South  Africans  have  fought  side  by  side 
with  Englishmen,  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  and  in  some  cases  with 
Americans,  too.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  their  Allies  fight  for  the 
survival  of  those  rights  which  will  en- 
able them  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. Bred  on  hatred  for  the  British, 
antipathy  toward  the  insular  Aussies, 
critical  of  New  Zealanders  who  "out- 
British  the  Britishers,"  and  suspicious 
of  American  moneygrubbers  (whom 
they  secretly  envy),  the  South  Africans 
have  learned  that  "we're  all  fighting  for 
the  same  things,  after  all." 

The  soldiers,  at  least,  are  beginning 
to  see  that  through  victory  they  can  at- 
tain those  greener  pastures  their  ances- 
tors dreamed  about.  This  isn't  so  true 
of  their  die-hard  parents  at  home. 

Not  even  the  fall  of  Tobruk,  where 
about  25,000  South  African  troops  were 
lost,  brought  the  war  home  to  these  peo- 
ple. In  Cape  Town  they  still  fire  a  can- 
non at  high  noon  for  two  minutes' 
silence  to  bring  the  war  home  to  some 
people.  When  Smuts  asked  for  seven 
thousand  troops  to  "avenge  Tobruk"  he 
got  only  a  fraction  of  that  number,  and 
when  Tobruk  fell  in  mid- June,  some 
Ossewabrandwag  boys  drank  beer  and 
heiled  Hitler. 

In  spite  of  everything,  South  Africa's 
war  effort  is  proportionately  as  great  as 
that  of  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
if  the  existing  yardstick  of  comparable 
white  populations  is  to  be  taken  at  its 
established  value. 

On  the  army  alone,  the  nation  whose 
total  budget  was  in  peacetime  less  than 
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Tin  Pan  Alley  boy  who  writes 
"song"  about  war  and  death 
and  democracy  in  Alley  slang 
causing  widespread  nausea. 
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$200,000,000  is  spending  $400,000,000. 
This  is  a  heavy  burden  for  a  country 
that  is  vastly  rich  and  desperately  poor; 
where  there  are  only  85,000  taxpayers, 
individuals  and  companies,  with  tax- 
able income  of  $8,500,000,000;  where 
only  25,000  persons  earn  more  than 
$5,000  a  year;  and  650  earn  from  $25,000 
to  over  $100,000  a  year. 

Today,  more  than  600  factories  in  a 
country  which  had  neglected  all  non- 
gold  industry  are  working  and  produc- 
ing small  arms,  ammunition  bombs  up 
to  thousand-pounders,  hand  grenades, 
armor  plate,  armored  cars,  parts  for 
howitzers  and  antitank  guns,  ammuni- 
tion cases  and  one  million  bulletproof 
tires  a  year.  They  are  making  steel 
rails,  simpler  machine  tools  like  lathes, 
grinders  and  buffers,  and  electric  motors 
up  to  1,000-kilowatt  sizes. 

Production  in  High  Gear 

Spare  parts  for  airplanes  and  inca- 
pacitated tanks  which  had  piled  up  in 
Egypt  are  made  here  and  flown  or 
shipped  to  American  repair  shops  in 
Eritrea.  They  are  corning  willy  and  dry- 
ing fruits.  Troop  carriers,  water  tank- 
ers, supply  trucks,  canteens  and  trailers 
pile  out  from  assembly  shops  where 
homemade  bodies  are  welded  to  chassis 
imported  from  the  United  States. 
Bombers,  ferried  across  the  South  At- 
lantic, are  armed  here  and  flown  north 
along  with  fighters  shipped  here  from 
England  and  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  1942,  the  production  of 
shells  will  be  thirty-seven  times  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1940.  To  the 
United  Nations'  equipment  pool,  South 
Africa  has  contributed  a  half  million 
pairs  of  army  boots,  a  half  million  blan- 
kets, and  is  producing  a  million  more  of 
each  item. 

South  Africa  has  inaugurated  the 
commercial  production  of  mercury,  one 
of  the  scarcest  of  basic  raw  materials. 
It  is  developing  its  manganese,  chro- 
mium, copper  and  tungsten  deposits  and 
is  experimenting  with  the  conversion  of 
its  abundant  coal  into  oil.  But  here 
American  capital  and  American  ma- 
chinery are  needed,  and  Uncle  Sam 
must  decide  whether  we  can  allocate 
such  money  and  equipment  through 
Lend-Lease  even  if  the  gold  mines  in- 
sist on  maintaining  production  at  the 
present  level  instead  of  cutting  down 
production  and  devoting  the  labor 
power  thus  released  to  the  development 
of  the  basic  metal  industries. 

It  is  a  tough  decision  to  make  for, 
whether  Uncle  Sam  likes  it  or  not,  South 
Africa's  economic  and  political  struc- 
tures are  balanced  as  delicately  as  a 
jeweler's  scales  on  its  gold.  Smuts  faces 
an  election  next  year.  If  he  can't  keep 
those  scales  balanced  properly,  he  might 
lose  the  election.  The  coming  to  power 
of  the  Nationalist  opposition  might 
wreck  South  Africa's  oxcart  and  pro- 
duce a  situation  which  is  tragically  par-, 
allel  to  that  of  India.  Jan  Smuts  might 
not  be  able  to  swing  the  South  Afri- 
can wagon  into  the  United  Nations' 
laager. 

This  is  what  the  old  trekkers  called 
the  corrals  they  used  to  make  of  their 
covered  wagons  which  they  swung  into 
close  circles  linking  wagon  to  wagon 
with  trek  chains  and  stuffing  nature's 
barbed  wire,  thorn  brush,  between  the 
wheels  to  keep  out  the  charges  of  the 
Bushmen  on  the  broad  veld  in  the  old 
Commando  days. 

The  United  Nations  have  lost  many 
wagons,  and  only  a  few  are  left  to  make 
a  strong  laager  against  the  enemy.  They 
need  South  Africa  and  they  might  even 
have  to  pay  a  little  blackmail  to  the 
gold-mining  industry  to  enable  Smuts 
to  survive  the  coming  elections.  After 
that,  watch  South  Africa  hitch  its  war 
effort  to  a  springbok  instead  of  an  ox. 
The  End 


...in  OCTOBER/ 


I.  The  corn  (which  carries  the  flag  in 
any  respectable  Succotash)  is  really  some- 
thing! Birds  Eye,  of  course.  And  —  with 
luscious  Baby  Lima  Beans  —  it  offers  a 
melt-in-your-mouth,  out-of -season  treat! 


2.  Birds  Eye  corn  is  garden-fresh 
whole  kernels . .  .with  a  sugar-sweet  flav 
a  country-fresh  goodness  you  can't  top  w 
any  other  corn — even   in   summer!  I 
Quick-Frozen  4  hours  after  picking! 
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3.  Baby  Limas  are  all-green,  full-flavored 
— Quick-Frozen  at  peak  freshness!  A  treas- 
ure to  ladies,  they  come  shelled —  ready  to 
cook!  1  box  equals  2  lbs.  of  unshelledLim&s 
— serves  4.  Try  this  succotash — today! 


Uncle  Sam,  how's  this  for  NUTRITION': 


VITAMIN 

A 

a, 

c 

6 

copper  phospmorus|calcium 

IR0 

THE  CORN 

/ 

/ 

3 

/ 

Z 

2            / 

2 

THE   LIMAS 

/ 

/ 

3 

/ 

3 

%           1 

3 

1  (fair)          Z  (oooo)       3 (excellent) 

4.  For  dessert,  serve  Peach  Shortcake! 
Juicy,  orchard-fresh  Birds  Eye  Peaches — 
picked  at  peak  plumpness  and  Quick-Frozen 
within  4  hours!  All  that  tree-ripened,  true 
peach  flavor  is  captured! 

LIMA  BEANS 

CUT    CORNjJLEACHES 


5.  These  peaches  come  sliced. .  .sweetened 
. .  .  ready  to  serve!  And  here's  real  NEWS! 
Now  a  full  day's  requirements  of  Vitamin  C 
has  been  added  to  each  4-oz.  serving. 
Try  'em!  A  box  serves  4! 


BABY 
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The  Lady's  a  Soldier 


By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 


1 


In  dietetics  course,  Capt.  John  McSweeny  points  out  to  Miss  Jenkins  and 
Miss  Wolcott,  officer  candidates,  how  to  hold  the  knife  for  cutting  a  ham 


Marjorie  Goldman  salutes  officer  as  she  receives  her  first  pay.  Other  Waacs 
wait  their  turn  in  doorway  as  soldier  sits  on  guard  at  left  of  paymaster 

PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR    COLLIER'S    BY    ELIZABETH    HIBBS 


Our  new  women's  army  is 
wasting  no  lime  in  dispell- 
ing doubts  about  their  abil- 
ity to  take  it.  These  girls 
are  real  soldiers,  and  here's 
how  they're  proving  it 


CONSIDER  a  working  day  which 
starts  at  5:45  A.  m.  and  ends  of- 
ficially at  7:50  at  night.  Consider 
several  thousand  workers  who  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  their  jobs  that  they 
often  leave  comfortable  beds  before 
they  have  to  in  the  morning,  and  who 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in 
extra  effort. 

Consider  all  of  that,  plus  unflagging 
enthusiasm  and  a  great  pride  in  what 
they  are  doing,  and  you  begin  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  in  training  at  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A  good  many  people  have  asked  the 
question,  "What  are  women  doing  in  the 
Army?"  One  of  the  answers  is  that 
they're  working  harder  than  they  ever 
worked  before,  and  harder  than  almost 
any  civilian  ever  works.  With  certain 
exceptions,  they're  doing  the  same  work 
that  the  men  of  the  Army  are  doing. 
The  masculine  personnel  at  Fort  Des 
Moines  is  sold  on  this  women's  army. 
"They  got  what  it  takes,"  a  veteran 
sergeant  said  the  other  day.  "In  all 
the  years  I've  been  in,  I  never  saw  a 
bunch  of  men  rookies  that  caught  on  so 
quick." 

To  the  male  soldier,  the  sourest  mo- 
ment of  the  day  is  First  Call,  and  it  is 
good  Army  form  to  greet  it  with  groans 
and  grunts  and  pungent  epithets.  The 
soldier  hates  to  be  routed  out  of  a  warm 
bed  at  fifteen  minutes  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Even  so,  he's  got  it  over  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Waacs.  Officially,  their 
first  call  is  at  5:45,  Reveille  sounds  at 
six  o'clock,  and  Assembly  at  6:05. 
But  many  hundreds  of  the  girls  now  in 
training  at  Fort  Des  Moines  have  dis- 
covered that  whereas  fifteen  minutes 
may  be  ample  time  for  a  man  to  slip 
into  his  clothes  and  look  presentable  for 
his  first  military  formation  of  the  av- 
erage working  day,  it  isn't  quite  long 
enough  for  most  women. 

The  result  is  that  the  barracks  of  the 
training  center  at  Fort  Des  Moines  have 
sprouted  alarm  clocks.  Some  ring  more 
or  less  gently  at  5:15,  some  at  5:30. 

The  women  in  training  for  active 
Army  duty  wear  more  garments  than 
men  wear.  They  have  problems  of  their 
own,  as,  for  instance,  the  little  matter 
of  tying  the  khaki  tie.  A  soldier,  accus- 
tomed to  this  little  ceremony  all  his  life, 
gives  a  couple  of  quick  flips  and  a  pull, 
and  presto!  there  it  is. 

But  the  average  woman  doesn't  know 
how  to  do  this.  Not  at  first,  she  doesn't. 
That  little  ceremony  consumes  precious 
extra  minutes,  and  so  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  make  perfect  records 
take  no  chances.  They  wake  before  they 
have  to,  they  grope  their  way  to  the 


Setting-up  exercises  at  Fort  Des 
Moines.  Waacs,  in  fatigue  uni- 
forms, get  twenty-six  hours  of 
this.  Mary  Foster  leads  drill; 
Catherine  Van  Rensselaer,  physi- 
cal   training    director,    looks    on 


washrooms  and  get  themselves  spick 
and  span  in  preparation  for  the  shrill 
bugle  notes  of  Assembly.  Those  who 
don't  beat  the  gun  also  manage  to  fall  in 
on  time,  but  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
consideration  of  the  girls  who  have  risen 
before  they  have  to,  and  thus  have  re- 
lieved washroom  congestion. 

And  these  mornings  it's  pretty  cooi 
there.  Later  on,  it's  going  to  be  down 
right  cold,  the  winter  climate  of  low* 
being  what  it  is.  The  other  day  one  o' 
these  early  birds — a  neat  and  enthusi 
astic  little  number  from  California- 
was  shivering  down  the  long  aisli 
between  the  precise  rows  of  army  cot« 
"I  wish,"  she  whispered  to  a  Waac  whi 
was  walking  with  her,  "I  wish  that  m; 
boy  friend  would  knit  me  a  sweater." 

From  early  Monday  morning 
late  Friday  night,  one  day  is  much 
another  and  they're  all  pretty  hard, 
woman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  hav 
her  application  for  the  Waacs  accepte 
isn't  in  for  any  pink  tea  stuff. 

Except  on  mornings  when  the  wea 
is  so  tough  that  formation  has  to  be 
indoors,  each  company  falls  in  fi 
reveille  in  front  of  its  barracks  w] 
the  roll  is  called.  Then  the  women  ( 
back  to  their  sleeping  quarters,  and  tl 
work  of  policing  the  squad  rooms  start 
There  are  beds  to  be  made — just  so- 
floors  to  be  swept,  lockers  and  shelves 
be  dusted,  other  routine  duties  to  i 
performed.  At  6:35,  another  bug 
sounds,  and  this  time  its  summons 
sweet  because  it  means  that  compai 
by  company,  regiment  by  regiment, 
trainees  are  to  be  marched  to  the  mi 
hall  for  an  ample  morning  meal  that  i 
eludes  large  quantities  of  hot  coffee  a 
tea. 

Blisters — but  No  Squawks 


By  the  time  they're  finished  with  th 
first  chow  of  the  day  and  have  mo\ 
back  to  their  barracks  Sick  Call  soua 
but    fortunately    the    early    groups 
women    at    Fort    Des    Moines    have 
been  concerned  much  about  that, 
each  new  batch  arrives  and  is  subjec 
to  the  antitetanus  and  typhoid  shots  ; 
the  smallpox  vaccination,  there  is 
customary  quota  of  brief  and  unhaj 
reaction  which  is  no  greater  and  no  1 
than  that  suffered  by  their  brothers- 
uniform.    But  for  the  most  part  the  g 
are    taking    their   average    ailments 
stride.     It's  been  rather  splendid  to 
some  of  them  limping  about  the  ti 
shaded  walks  and  vast  drill  grount 
their    new    army    shoes.     They've 
blisters,  sure;  but  they're  not  squa 
ing.   It's  part  of  the  game,  they  argu 

There  ■  are  two  groups  of  womei 
training  at  Fort  Des  Moines:  of 
candidates  and  Auxiliaries,  the  k 
corresponding  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
Army.  Their  basic  training  is  ident 
their  routines  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  this  outstanding  difference  in  1 
lives  at  the  post :  that  the  officer  ca 
date  does  a  lot  more  studying  and  c 
room  work  than  the  Auxiliary.  By 
of  example,  after  the  evening  r 
which  comes  at  about  five  o'clock 
Auxiliaries — or  Basics — are  free 
tattoo  at  nine.  But  the  officer  candi< 
are  compelled  to  put  in  at  least 
minutes  of  that  time  studying,  and : 
ally  they  average  about  two  hours 

Save  for  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
is  drill  every  day,  there  is  compi 
exercise,    there    are   work    periods 
study  periods,  and  one  class  afte  i 
other.    The  days  are  full  to  the  brii_ 

The  numerical  growth  of  the  trs 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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FOR. ;.  HIGH  ACfflEVEMENT 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION 


WAR  EQUIPMENT 
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in  recognition  of  Chevrolet's  accomplishments  in  war  equipment  output, 
the  coveted  Army-Navy  "E"  flag  has  been  presented  to  the  Chevrolet 
Gear  and  Axle  Plant  in  Detroit,  an  important  unit  in  the  nationwide 
Chevrolet  production  system  that  today  is  dedicated  to  "Volume  for 
Victory."  This  distinction  comes  to  Chevrolet  for  performance  —  for  war 
production  that  is  only  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  to  an  organ- 
ization   serving   this   nation   at  war  •   •   •   with   "Volume   for  Victory." 

CHEVROLET 

DIVISION    J   OF 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


PffnyS'j :.vto 


"He's  only  a  private,  but  his  mother  sends  him  mince  meat 
cookies  made  with  Borden's  NONE  SUCH  — the  eatingest,  spiciest 
mince  meat  of  all."  Costs  a  few  pennies  more  .  .  .  and  worth  it! 


©  The  Borden  Co 


Keep  The  Mouth 

And  Throat  Clean 


Give  Lavoris  a  trial  and  note  the  result 
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BECAUSE    OF— 


PSORIASIS 


If  so,  wouldn't  you  try  almost  anything  to  help  rid  yourself  of  the  ugly  psoriasis 
lesions  which  prevent  you  from  wearing  formal  attire?  Then  why  not  try  SIROIL? 
It  has  helped  many  others  who  have  been  faced  with  the  self-same  problem. 
SIROIL  tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  external  in  charac- 
ter and  located  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  If  or  when  your  psoriasis  lesions  recur, 
light  applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  keep  them  under  control.  Applied  externally, 
SIROIL  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed  linen,  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  your 
daily  routine.  It  is  sold  to  you  on  a  two-  _ 
weeks'-satisfaction-or-money-refunded  basis.    i 


SEROIL 


AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 


Siroil  laboratories.  Inc.,  Dept.  C-23,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Siroil  Laboratoriesof  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box 488, Windsor, Ont. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 
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Action  by  Night 

Continued  from  page  28 


Write  for  free  booklet.    Print  your  name  and  address plainly-^-     f        CITY. 
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water  and  he  looked  above  him  and  saw 
the  rims  and  thought  they  were  lower 
than  they  had  been.  Light  strengthened 
in  the  canyon;  when  he  looked  ahead  he 
saw  one  streak  of  sunlight.  "Ann,"  he 
said,  "Ann." 

The  roar  was  stronger  than  the  sound 
of  her  voice.  He  heard  nothing  from 
her;  and  after  that  he  could  not  speak 
again.  For  the  raft  struck  hard,  slowly 
slid  away  and  fell  with  a  jar  that 
knocked  the  wind  from  him.  One  of  his 
feet  slipped  from  the  crossboard  and 
his  left  leg  dropped  between  logs  and 
he  felt  a  streak  of  pain  as  the  logs 
slammed  together.  He  yelled  into  the 
water's  thunder  and  he  saw  the  girl's 
face  turn  to  him,  white  and  solemn.  He 
dragged  his  leg  free  and  propped  it 
against  the  crossboard  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  river  poured  over  them. 

Strong  light  played  on  his  eyes  and 
water  dripped  into  them  so  that  he  could 
not  see.  He  felt  the  raft  rock  and  run  into 
easier  water  and  he  thought,  "Smooth 
patch  before  the  next  rapids."  He  re- 
laxed a  little  and  then  he  stiffened  him- 
self, waiting  for  the  rough  water  to  seize 
them.  But  they  ran  on  through  smooth- 
ness, and  through  a  strange  quietness, 
and  the  raft  grated  against  gravel  and 
stopped.  He  heard  a  voice  say:  "You'll 
both  live  forever.  Let  go  the  rope,  Miss 
Stuart.   Let  go  and  I'll  lift  you." 

There  was  a  little  current  lifting  and 
rocking  the  logs,  nothing  more.  Cole- 
man cautiously  released  his  grip  on  the 
cross  slat  and  rubbed  the  water  out  of 
his  eyes.  He  opened  them  and  saw 
Luke  Wall  standing  hip-deep,  Ann  Stu- 
art in  his  arms.  Luke  Wall  gave  him  a 
close,  thoughtful  smile.  "You  see?" 
said  Luke.  "You  see  what  I  been 
through?  Just  the  three  of  us  know. 
Ain't  a  thing  you  can  ever  explain  to 
anybody.  Come  off  the  raft  before  it 
breaks  up  and  floats  away — which  it 
will  do  in  a  minute.  A  drink  of  whisky 
and  a  meal  will  fix  it  right.  I  heard  yes- 
terday you  had  started  down  the  river. 
I  been  here  sixteen  hours,  waitin'  to 
haul  you  out  and  bury  you." 

Coleman  said,  "What  time  is  it?" 

Wall  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 
"Now  ain't  it  funny  what  a  man  will 
think  of?  You  know  what  I  asked  when 
they  fished  me  out?  I  wanted  to  know 
if  it  had  been  rainin'.  It  is  six  o'clock 
in  the  mornin' — but  what  is  time  to  you 
now?  Never  will  mean  the  same  again. 
You  got  all  the  time  there  is." 

"Stuart  here — or  any  of  Star  Cross — 
or  Drew  Trumbo?" 

"Trumbo  rode  through  here  late  last 
night.    Nobody  else." 

"They'll  come,"  said  Coleman. 

"You'll  be  inside  my  house  if  they 
do,"  said  Luke  Wall.  "And  I  am  with 
you,  son." 

Another  voice — a  woman's  voice — 
called  from  the  bank:  "Are  you  hurt, 
Tracy?"  Looking  up  from  the  raft  he 
saw  Valencia  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  bluff. 

■p  ETURNING  from  the  bitter  business 
■"  in  the  mountains,  Stuart  passed 
through  Horsehead  during  the  early 
morning  hours  and  headed  for  the  river 
crossing.  "Tap,"  he  said,  "you  move  to 
Horsehead  with  a  couple  of  the  crew 
tomorrow." 

"Drew  Trumbo  will  be  smellin' 
around  the  place." 

Stuart  let  out  a  grating  retort: 
"Trumbo  will  be  hidin'  in  the  hills,  the 
fear  of  God  in  his  heart.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  him.  Horsehead  is  part  of 
our  grass,  and  I  am  taking  possession." 

Tap  said  nothing,  but  his  silence  held 
dissent,  causing  Stuart  to  add  a  biting 
opinion:  "Everybody  in  the  Basin 
wanted  Horsehead  to  be  cleared  off,  but 


nobody  had  guts  to  go  about  it.  I  did 
the  dirty  chore.  Now  they'll  want  t<> 
share  it.  They'll  get  nothing — not  one 
spear  of  grass.    It  is  mine." 

The  storm  signals  were  up  in  Stuart: 
they  showed  in  the  down-angled  linM 
of  his  mouth  corners;  in  the  spotti  d 
flush  on  his  face,  in  the  jumpiness  of 
his  voice  and  in  the  stony  way  he  stared 
before  him.  When  that  temper  camr 
upon  the  Star  Cross  owner  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  be  still.  Still,  certain 
unfinished  pieces  of  this  morning's 
business  displeased  him  and  when  they 
reached  the  Star  Cross  yard  he  ven- 
tured to  repeat  Tap's  warning:  "Trumbo 
will  be  smellin'  around." 

Stuart  had  a  quick  breakfast  and 
went  to  his  room  to  lay  out  on  the  bed. 
There  were  a  good  many  things  on  his 
mind:  one  of  them  was  the  dully  un- 
pleasant knowledge  that  he  was  no 
longer  young.  The  night's  riding  and 
the  night's  cold  camp  in  the  hills  had 
taken  the  starch  out  of  him;  he  felt  the 
heaviness  of  his  bones,  he  felt  a  gnaw- 
ing exhaustion. 

T_TE  RAISED  to  an  elbow,  intending  to 
A  ■*■  call  out  to  the  cook  to  bring  him  a 
glass  of  water  but  pride  stilled  the  call 
He  looked  through  the  open  doorway  at 
the  room  which  had  been  Ann's.  He 
stared  at  the  dresser  within  his  line  of 
vision,  at  the  silver-plated  jewel  box  on 
it,  at  the  brush  and  comb,  at  her  moth- 
er's picture.  Both  of  those  women  had 
hated  him,  the  hands  of  both  had  been 
raised  against  him.  He  had  tried  to 
smash  that  resistance  down  but  then 
was  a  strange  thing  in  women  which 
could  not  be  beaten — a  shadow,  a  look 
a  feeling  nothing  could  erase. 

"I  should  have  turned  them  both  ou 
years  ago.  But  they  stuck — and  they've 
got  the  last  word  at  last.  They  can  bo' 
stand  wherever  they  are  and  make  m 
feel  like  it  was  my  fault.  Women  a 
clever  like  that — mean  and  tricky  an 
full  of  deceit  when  they  smile."  As  fo 
Ann,  she  had  deliberately  stepped  int 
Coleman's  boat.  That  was  her  doing 
the  decision  was  hers. 

He  absolved  himself  of  her  death,  ye 
the  mystery  of  her  act  took  possessioi 
of  him.  Except  for  the  accident  of  Luk 
Wall,  no  human  being  had  ever  9 
vived  the  river.  She  knew  that — an 
still  she  had  gone  with  the  man.  hi 
body  protecting  him  from  the  guns 
shore.  He  lay  long  still,  puzzling  ovi 
it,  and  the  gray  ghosts  of  another  ph 
losophy  moved  vaguely  before  his  min 
to  increase  his  doubt;  at  last  he  fell  in 
troubled  sleep. 

He  awoke  beyond  noon,  with  a 
throat  and  a  numb  weariness  all  thro' 
him.    He   rose   with  difficulty   and 
on    the    bed's    edge    with    his    head 
his    hands,    everything    inside    of    hi 
burned  out.    But  the  terrible  march 
things  kept  on  in  his  head.    He  thoug 
of  the  other  owners  on  the  range — 
Gunderson  and  Bill  Yell  and  Frank  D 
Leon  who  had  cut  him  in  town.  He  owi 
none    of   these    men    anything    and  i 
needed  nothing  from  them;  men  car 
to  him,  not  the  other  way  around.   A) 
still  his  growing  isolation  troubled  hi 
and  he  thought,  "Maybe  I  just  imagin 
it."  The  thing  to  do  was  to  ride  to  to^ 
and  try  again. 

He  washed  his  face,  ate  a  cold  dinr 
and  struck  out  for  War  Bonnet,  reac  ■ 
ing  there  around  four.    He  entered  111 
saloon  and  stepped  to  the  bar  for   f 
drink.    Snass  Moran  pushed  bottle  all 
glass  at  him;  he  waited  for  Moran  Ik 
speak,  his  own  pride  insisting  that  "| 
other   man   make   the   first   move,  1] 
Moran  walked  away,  running  his  to' 
casually  along  the  bar.   Doc  Fallon 
at    a    near-by    table,    reading    an 
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magazine.  Doc  Fallon  didn't  look  up. 
Stuart  stared  at  the  bottle,  which  was 
half  full;  when  he  next  thought  to  look, 
it  was  empty.  He  had  no  idea  of  how 
long  he  had  been  standing  at  the  bar, 
Neither  speaking  nor  being  spoken  to, 
DUt  when  he  turned  away  he  noticed  a 
amp  burning  near  the  door.  He  walked 
nto  the  warm  twilight  and  got  on  his 
iorse,  making  three  tries  before  readi- 
ng the  saddle.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
ound  his  reins  and  started  from  town. 

^OMEWHERE  out  on  the  prairie  Tap 

^  caught   up   with   him    and   led   him 

tome.    The  last  thing  he  heard  Tap  say 

vas,  "Don't  be  too  sure  about  Trumbo. 

fou  got  to  put  him  out  of  the  way." 

s  That  was  a  planted  seed  which  grew 

vhile  he  slept;  when  he  woke  the  next 

norning  it  was  a  rooted  purpose.    He 

ose  feeling  fresh  and  hale  again.    "Big 

runk   is    good   for   a    man    once    in   a 

i  l/hile,"  he  thought  and  ate  a  tremendous 

[  reakfast.   He  moved  to  the  front  room 

( or  his  belt  and  gun  and  for  a  moment 

\te  paused  at  Ann's  bedroom  doorway. 

le  went  into  the  room  and  stood  at  her 

I  'resser.    He  remembered  how  close  to 

?d  her  hair  had  been  and  as  he  looked 

ito  the  mirror  above  the  dresser  her 

ice  came  before  him  with  a  realness 

lat  shocked  him.   It  was  so  still  at  the 

I  loment   that   he   felt   her  presence   in 

i  le  room.    Suddenly  he  swept  his  hand 

}  cross  the  dresser,  caught  up  the  brush 

Rid  comb,  the  picture  and  the  jewel  box 

I 'ad  carried  them  to  the  kitchen.    He 

id  to  the  cook,  "Open  the  stove  lid," 

d  threw  everything  into  the  fire.   The 

ok  wheeled  and  put  his  back  to  Stuart. 

Stuart  walked   from   the   house   and 

lied  to   Tap:   "Get  Niles   Peck  and 

me  with  me."  The  three  men  saddled 

id  set  out  toward  the  hills  westward. 

Tap  said:  "If  you're  goin'  to  Trumbo's 

would  be  better  to  circle  south.   He's 

Dt  to  be  watchin'  us — he'll  see  us  cross 

e  flat." 

Stuart's  brief  flush  of  good  feeling  had 

on  worn  out;  and  now  he  was  in  the 

irst  possible  humor.    "Tap,"  he  said, 

ou  talk  too  much  about  the  man.   He 

t  you  buffaloed?" 

"No,"    answered    Tap    with    a    soft 

eathlessness,     which     revealed     how 

dly  the  remark  hit  him. 

The   thought   of   his    aloneness   rode 

th  Stuart;  it  haunted  him,  it  grew  as 

fed  fire,  it  unsteadied  his  mind.    He 

d  been  cut  by  his  neighbors — he  who 

d  the  power  to  crush  them  individu- 

y.  They  looked  at  him  across  the  dis- 

ce  of  the  Alma's  dining  room  and  the 

ing  in  their  eyes  went  through  him 

id  turned  like   a   knife.    Because   of 

t  he  had  to  strike  back  to  restore  his 

n  pride — and   the    first   man   in   his 

nd  was  Drew  Trumbo. 

They   came    to   the    ridge    and   bore 

thward  through  the  trees  until  they 

ched    the    slope    which    fell    toward 

bo's  house;  and  at  this  point  the 

Jult  in  Stuart  caused  him  to  make  a 

;   olish   move.     "Tap,"    he    said,    "take 

i"3'  les  and  circle  Trumbo's.  I'll  come  up 
iethK  Ln  the  back  way." 

,alir  Tap  stared  at  him,  trying  to  fathom 
Frank-  s  reason  for  doing  so  unnecessary  a 
i '■■&■;  Aag.  He  said  quietly:  "We're  not  sur- 
ifi aI  undin'  a  camp,  Mr.  Stuart.  It  is  just 
»"  '  e  man  we  want." 

"Don't  argue!"  cried  Stuart.  "If 
"*'  u're  workin'  for  Star  Cross,  do  as  I 
stim>!    v. 

ap  sighed  and   his   thin  face   grew 

nner  from  the  strain  of  the  insult. 

spoke  very  quietly:  "Star  Cross  is 

I  have  got  to  live  for,  Mr.  Stuart. 

u  ought  to  know  that. 

'Go  on — go  on!"  yelled  Stuart. 

Just  so,"  murmured  Tap  and  then 

e  on  through  the   trees  with  Niles 

The  rashness  grew;  it  was  a  poison 
'tating  Stuart's  nerves  until  they  vi- 

:,f*    Uted  within  him.    He   turned  to  the 

id'mg  * 


west,  traveling  a  half  overgrown  trail 
along  the  ridge,  and  came  to  the  main 
road  from  Gateway.  This  he  followed 
until  he  had  gotten  within  a  mile  of 
Trumbo's  place.  Here  he  left  the  road 
and  entered  the  trees;  he  had  not  gone 
fifty  yards  when  a  voice  said  coolly  from 
some  hidden  spot  before  him: 

"Now  wait." 

His  horse  heard  the  unexpected  noise, 
and  the  horse  stopped  before  Stuart 
thought  of  checking  in.  Stuart  turned 
to  stone  in  the  saddle.  He  lifted  his 
reins,  ready  to  charge,  and  he  swept  the 
timber  before  him  and  saw  nothing.  The 
voice  was  Trumbo's — easy  and  insolent 
— but  he  could  not  find  Trumbo. 

"Come  out,"  Stuart  said,  "come  out 
and  show  yourself.  You're  big  enough 
to  face  a  man  without  hidin'  in  the 
bushes,  ain't  you?" 

Trumbo  said,  "Your  eyes  are  bad, 
Dan.    Look  this  way." 

He  was  on  Stuart's  right  flank,  stand- 
ing quietly  beside  a  pine,  his  clothes 
blended  with  the  gray-brown  bark.  He 
had  a  shoulder  point  against  the  tree 
and  he  gave  Stuart  a  starved,  bright 
smile.  "Your  mistake  was  in  strayin' 
off  from  Tap  and  Niles." 

"You  been  followin'  us?" 

"Had  my  eyes  on  you  since  you  left 
the  Star  Cross  yard." 

"Like  a  damned  Injun  prowler.  White 
men  don't  prowl." 

Trumbo's  narrowed  smile  was  tight 
against  his  teeth.  "Now,  now,  Dan.  We 
know  each  other  too  well  for  that  kind 
of  hogwash.  You  are  after  me.  I  am 
after  you.    That  is  all  there's  to  it." 

"Is  it?"  said  Stuart  and  slowly  turned 
his  horse  head  on  to  Trumbo.  He  had 
not  been  too  sure  of  Trumbo's  motive; 
he  was  not  entirely  sure  yet.  But  he 
saw  very  clearly  the  heartlessness  of 
Trumbo's  smile  and  he  saw  the  mockery 
and  the  malice  in  Trumbo's  eyes. 

"You  made  a  bad  mistake,"  said 
Trumbo.  "There  never  was  a  time 
when  we  trusted  each  other.  But  that 
was  all  right.  Each  man's  entitled  to 
watch  his  own  cards.  We  could  have 
gotten  along.  Your  mistake  was  tryin' 
to  turn  on  me  and  leave  me  dead  with 
the  Horsehead  bunch.  It  was  a  pretty 
raw  thing." 

Stuart  said,  "You  would  have  done 
it  to  me." 

"Maybe.  Still,  there's  a  difference.  I 
would  have  done  the  job.  I  would  not 
have  bungled  it  and  left  an  enemy  be- 
hind me.  That  was  your  mistake.  I 
won't  bungle  it,  Dan." 

STUART  remembered  that  Tap  and 
Peck  were  not  far  off.  They  would 
be  at  Trumbo's  house  now  and  they 
would  wait  a  decent  interval — and 
maybe  start  back  to  find  him.  He  eased 
himself  on  the  saddle  slightly,  made 
steady  by  his  danger.  "Drew,"  he  said, 
"Hoby  Spade  is  a  weak  sister,  ready  to 
tell  the  Basin  what  he  knows.  He'll 
crucify  the  both  of  us." 

"I  can  manage  that  later,"  said 
Trumbo.    "One  thing  at  a  time." 

"If  you're  thinkin'  of  knockin'  me  out 
of  the  saddle,  consider  what  happens 
next.  Tap  will  hunt  you  like  a  dog,  the 
crew  with  him.  You'll  run  before  him, 
which  will  be  the  end  of  you  in  the 
Basin." 

"Maybe,"  agreed  Trumbo.  He  seemed 
to  be  impressed  with  the  argument. 

"I  will  make  you  this  deal,"  said  Stu- 
art. "I  will  drive  Spade  out  of  the  coun- 
try. You  take  his  range.  I  will  add  a 
piece  from  my  old  range.  There's  the 
big  outfit  you  been  wantin'." 

"That's  what  I  want,"  said  Drew 
Trumbo. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Stuart,  "it  should 
be  a  deal." 

He  saw  the  frigid  grin  lengthen.  "Like 
the  last  deal,  Dan?"  asked  Trumbo. 

"My  word  on  it,"  said  Stuart. 

Trumbo    stared    at    Stuart   with    the 
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anger  of  a  smart  man  who  had  been  mis- 
judged. "You  ornery  old  fool,  do  you 
think  I  can  believe  your  word?"  He 
came  out  from  the  tree,  tall  and  poised 
and  he  watched  Dan  Stuart  so  steadily 
that  the  older  man  grunted  a  gruff,  ques- 
tion: 

"What's  in  your  mind  now?" 

"I  was  thinkin',"  said  Trumbo,  "how 
you  tried  to  break  Pairvent  and  make 
him  crawl.  You're  the  Indian,  not  me. 
1  was  thinkin'  if  I  could  string  this  out 
and  make  you  die  by  inches.  But  it  is 
not  in  me  to  kill  a  man  for  plain  fun." 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  said  con- 
versationally, "Something  to  my  credit, 
maybe,"  and  drew  and  fired  before 
Stuart  was  able  to  stir. 

The  older  man  gasped  when  the  bul- 
let hit  him.  He  showed  vague  surprise 
and  he  dipped  his  head  and  he  started 
to  place  a  hand  over  his  chest;  before  he 
had  completed  the  motion  he  rolled  from 
the  saddle,  struck  on  his  shoulder  and 
sprawled  face-up  in  the  shadowed  dust. 
His  hat  rolled  away  and  his  face  showed 
its  red  veins  and  its  unlovely  lines  of 
age  and  character  through  a  slow-grow- 
ing pallor.  Trumbo  stepped  forward  to 
witness  this,  impersonal  and  without 
regret;  this  whole  thing  left  him  with- 
out any  feeling  and  he  recognized  that 
fact  and  shook  his  head.  "I'm  goin'  back 
to  the  kind  of  a  man  I  was  before,"  he 
thought.  "Or  else  I  was  always  the  same 
man,  just  foolin'  myself  I  could  be  bet- 
ter." 

He  turned  to  the  trees  for  his  horse 
and  got  to  the  saddle;  he  listened  into 
the  late  summer's  stillness,  not  yet 
hearing  the  approach  of  Tap  or  Niles 
Peck.  They  would  catch  the  echo  of  the 
shot  and  they  would  come.  Maybe  it 
would  be  best  to  stay  here  and  finish 
up  with  those  two.  He  debated  the  idea 
and  rejected  it.  The  better  thing  was 
to  maneuver  around  and  catch  one  man 
at  a  time,  when  the  chance  came.  One 
man  at  a  time  until  he  had  settled  the 
argument  for  good.  Horsehead  was 
within  his  reach  now  if  he  did  all  this 
carefully.  He  cut  across  the  road  and 
paralleled  it,  moving  south  through 
timber. 

T'AP  and  Niles  Peck  got  back  to  Stu- 
■'■  art  half  an  hour  later  and  Tap  sprang 
from  his  saddle  and  ran  awkwardly  for- 
ward, calling,  "Mr.  Stuart!  Mr.  Stuart!" 
Seated  on  his  saddle,  Niles  Peck 
watched  Tap  crouch  over  the  Star  Cross 
owner  and  sway  at  the  shoulders;  pres- 
ently Tap  turned  and  Peck  saw  tears  in 
the  foreman's  eyes. 

"Dead?" 

"He  never  drew  his  gun,"  said  Tap 
drearily.  "Trumbo  did  that.  Trumbo 
never  gave  him  a  chance." 

"Well,"  said  Niles  Peck,  unmoved  by 
it,  "you  told  Stuart  not  to  go  it  alone." 

"He  was  powerful  excited  and  he 
wouldn't  listen." 

"Never  listened  to  nothin'  anyhow," 
commented  Peck.    "Let's  start  home." 

Tap  thrust  a  hostile  stare  at  Niles 
Peck.   "You  take  it  pretty  easy." 

"I  will  not  cry  for  the  man.  He  didn't 
give  a  hoot  for  any  livin'  soul — not  even 
his  daughter." 

"She  didn't  know  him,"  said  Tap. 
"What's  any  woman  know  about  a  man? 
She  had  her  hand  set  against  him.  I 
didn't  like  her  either." 

"You  do  your  grievin',"  said  Peck. 
"I'm  goin'  back  to  the  ranch,  get  my 
blanket  and  keep  on  movin'.  You  know 
what's  goin'  to  happen  to  Star  Cross 
now?  Same  thing  that  happened  to 
Horsehead.  Nobody  loved  Star  Cross 
at  all.  Everybody  hated  the  ground 
Stuart  walked  on.  Then  there  was  that 
Dona  Gertrude  business.  I  can  smell 
it  all  over  the  Basin.  If  I  rode  into  War 
Bonnet  they'd  point  at  me  and  say — 
'There's  one  of  the  men  that  killed  Dona 
Gertrude.'  How  long  you  think  we're 
goin'  to  be  let  alone?   I'm  leavin'  now." 


Tap  growled,  "I  ought  to  kill  you  for 
talkin'  like  that  about  Star  Cross." 

Niles  Peck  was  a  man  with  a  record 
of  his  own;  he  gave  Tap  a  stiff  look.  "I 
ain't  fightin'  a  dead  man's  battle  and 
I  know  when  a  deal  is  dead." 

Tap  said,  "Get  out  of  my  sight.  Don't 
let  me  see  you  again." 

"You  won't,"  said  Peck.  "Nor  any 
of  the  crew.  When  I  reach  home  with 
the  news  we'll  all  be  on  the  road." 

He  made  a  gradual  turn  around  Tap 
in  order  to  keep  his  right  flank  to  the 
foreman,  and  so  faded  into  the  timber. 
Tap  swung,  again  toward  Stuart,  and 
he  grew  still  and  this  stillness  was  upon 
him  for  a  quarter  hour  and  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks  and  his  face  was  the 
face  of  a  lost  man;  for  Star  Cross  was 
his  life  and  Stuart  was  Star  Cross,  and 
all  that  was  now  destroyed. 

He  drew  Stuart's  coat  together,  and 
rose.  He  said  aloud:  "I  will  be  back  to 
take  care  of  you,  Mr.  Stuart.  But  I  got 
to  even  this  thing  first."  He  went  to 
his  horse,  climbed  to  the1  saddle  and 
picked  up  Trumbo's  tracks  in  the  soft 
carpet  of  the  forest;  he  followed  them 
to  where  they  reached  and  crossed  the 
main  road,  and  he  continued  along  with 
them. 

TWO  miles  or  more  from  Stuart's  lo- 
■*•  cation,  the  tracks  curved  back  to  the 
main  road  and  went  downgrade  through 
the  road's  dust.  Tap  bridled  at  the 
thought  of  Trumbo's  brazen  assurance 
and  he  said  to  himself:  "I  will  watch 
him  kick  and  I  will  watch  him  yell  and 
I  will  spit  in  his  face  just  before  he 
dies!"  His  lips  moved  in  relish  of  the 
thought;  he  dropped  his  head  to  study 
the  pattern  of  Trumbo's  tracks  before 
him.  The  road  at  this  point  came  near 
the  rim  of  the  canyon,  so  near  that  it 
reached  the  very  margin  of  the  great, 
long  fall  to  the  river,  and  made  a  quick 
bend  away.  A  careful  man  in  every  re- 
spect, Tap  looked  behind  him  as  he 
started  around  the  bend,  to  be  sure  he 
was  not  being  followed;  and  thereafter 
looked  ahead — and  saw  one  rider  come 
slowly  into  sight  below. 

The  rider  likewise  had  his  head  down 
and  so  was  not  aware  of  Tap;  and  the 
rider  was  Ben  Solvay.  Tap  pulled  in 
his  horse  and  he  held  himself  quiet, 
watching  Solvay  daydream  forward 
Between  them  lay  two  hundred  yards  of 
gray  road  dust  glittering  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  so  deep  and  soft  that  the  sound 
of  Solvay's  traveling  horse  sank  into  it 
and  died.  Tap  remembered  one  thing: 
Solvay  had  been  with  Horsehead  and 
even  though  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  a  good  shot,  his  jealous  loyalty  sent 
his  hand  down  to  the  gun. 

The  shout  of  the  bullet  was  a  first 
warning  of  Tap's  presence  to  the  idle- 
riding  Solvay.  He  yanked  up  his  head 
so  quickly  that  his  hat  fell  off,  and  for 
an  instant  he  stared  at  Tap,  pulling  his 
mind  back  to  the  present  moment  from 
the  far  place  it  had  been.  There  was  a 
startled  break  of  feeling  on  his  face  and 
then  as  he  grasped  the  situation  he 
whirled  his  horse  into  the  trees.  Tap's 
second  bullet  followed  him. 

Tap  flung  his  horse  around  and  like- 
wise ran  for  the  trees.  Reaching  this 
shelter  he  started  in  Solvay's  direction. 
He  heard  Solvay's  horse  whip  through 
the  pine  branches  and  he  had  one  fugi- 
tive view  of  the  man,  low-bent,  rushing 
deeper  away.  He  tried  a  third  shot  and 
was  disgusted  with  himself;  he  changed 
directions  to  meet  Solvay's  slanting 
course — and  suddenly  he  lost  the  sound 
of  the  horse. 

He  listened  for  it  as  he  smashed  into 
the  timber;  he  went  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  before  his  caution  stopped  him. 
He  heard  the  blowing  of  his  own  horse 
and,  bent  forward  in  his  stirrups,  he 
thought  he  caught  the  rasp  of  Solvay's 
mount.  The  sound  came  out  of  the  for- 
ward left.   Solvay,  he  decided,  was  over 
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lere  playing  possum.  Thinking  it,  he 
straight  on. 
bullet  came  through  the  timber  and 
ashed  his  arm,  driving  it  up  toward 
face.  This  was  his  right  arm.  He 
opped  the  horse  and  looked  around 
m.  toward  his  right,  and  found  Sol- 
ay  standing  no  more  than  twenty  feet 
way.  Solvay  had  tricked  him,  had  left 
is  horse  in  the  thicket  and  had  run 
ack.  Solvay  said,  "So  long,  Tap,"  and 
red  again.  His  aim  was  spoiled  by 
'ap's  side  swing  in  the  saddle,  so  that 
le  bullet  caught  Tap  high  on  the  shoul- 
er  and  keeled  him  against  the  saddle's 
,orn.  Tap  fought  himself  upright,  mak- 
lg  no  sound.  He  did  this  with  a  bitter, 
areful  courage,  never  for  a  moment 
weakening  in  his  hate  or  his  single- 
linded  intent. 

Solvay's  next  shot  hit  him  close  to 
he  heart. 


rHERE  were  these  four  around  the  ta- 
ble at  the  Gateway  stage  station — 
vuke  Wall,  Valencia,  Ann  and  Tracy 
IColeman.  Luke  Wall  said:  "You  need 
:  leep.  I  remember  that  I  came  out  of  that 
vater  and  never  had  my  fill  of  bed  for 
week.  Have  no  worry  about  it,  Cole- 
lan.  No  enemy  of  yours  will  cross  this 
loorsill  while  you're  here.  Just  tell  me 
|jne  thing.   Who  are  your  enemies?" 

"My  father  and  my  father's  outfit," 
inswered  Ann,  who  had  said  almost 
lothing  until  now. 
"I  knew  that  already,"  said  Luke 
fall.  "And  who  else?" 
"Drew  Trumbo,"  added  Valencia. 
"And  I  knew  that,  too.  I  just  wanted 
jco  be  sure.  None  of  those  will  pass  this 
ioor."  He  was  a  huge,  flabby  man  with 
the  face  of  an  Oriental  god;  and  his  half- 
iidden  eyes  made  their  bland  search 
jf  these  people.  "The  outbound  stage 
ill  be  comin'  down  the  hill  in  half  an 
hour."  He  looked  at  Coleman.  "If  it  is 
|your  intention  to  leave  the  country — " 
le  let  it  ride  and  he  sat  gross  and 
fjwholly  comfortable  in  the  chair. 

Ann  laid  a  quick  glance  on  Coleman 

Ijand  brought  it  away;   it  was  Valencia 

who  continued  to  watch  this  man,  Luke 

I  Wall  observed,  and  as  she  watched  him 

|  she  betrayed  herself. 


"I'll  go  back  to  the  Basin,"  said  Cole- 
man. He  rose,  clapping  a  hand  to  his 
tobacco  pocket.  He  swung  on  Wall: 
"Give  me  something  to  smoke." 

Luke  handed  him  paper  and  sack  and 
followed  him  out  of  the  house.  The  two 
stood  in  the  yard,  under  the  strong  sun- 
shine and  now  and  then  their  voices 
came  murmuring  back.  Ann  put  her 
hands  on  the  table,  her  attention  fall- 
ing to  them.  Suddenly  she  lifted  her 
eyes  and  found  Valencia  Wilder  watch- 
ing. The  girl's  anxiety  and  urgent  won- 
der tumbled  out  of  her. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  with 
him?" 

"I  wanted  to  be,"  said  Ann. 

She  read  the  tempest  that  ran  through 
Valencia  Wilder;  the  girl's  hot  spirit 
was  roused,  she  was  again  fighting  the 
world  for  what  she  wanted — the  world 
from  which  she  had  never  known  kind- 
ness.   "Does  he  want  you?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  should  know  when  a  man  wants 
you.    I  would  know." 

"Does  he?"  asked  Ann. 

Valencia  sighed.  "I  was  not  with  him 
long  enough,"  she  murmured. 

"You  were  in  the  Horsehead  house 
with  him,"  pointed  out  Ann,  civil  and 
distant.  "You  were  near  him.  You 
made  him  aware  of  that,  didn't  you?" 

"I  made  him  see  me,"  said  Valencia 
and  was  pleased  by  knowing  how  that 
remark  would  hurt  Ann.  Then  she 
added  in  a  less  lively  tone:  "I  made 
him  want  me,  which  any  woman  can 
do  to  any  man.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
more  than  that."  She  looked  long  at 
Ann,  unfriendly  and  yet  reluctantly 
honest.  "Want  and  love  are  not  always 
the  same." 

Ann  rose  from  the  table.  She  started 
toward  the  stairs.  On  the  first  step  she 
paused  to  look  back.  "You  can  try 
again,  perhaps — and  perhaps  find  out," 
she  murmured  and  went  up  the  stairs. 

Valencia  feared  and  hated  the  other's 
composure.  "She's  cold,"  Valencia 
thought,  but  that  was  only  a  reflex  of 
her  dislike;  her  realist's  mind  knew  bet- 
ter. She  rose  from  the  table  as  Wall  and 
Coleman  came  into  the  room.  Wall 
went  on   into  the   kitchen,   closing  the 
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ou  don't  mind  having  "cuffless"  trousers  or  "tailless"  shirts  or 
cutting  down  on  sugar  or  Sunday  driving  .  .  .  no,  sir,  not  if  it  helps  win 
the  war! 

And  if  the  makers  of  your  pet  products  have  to  make  a  few  war-time 
changes,  you'll  play  ball,  just  as  every  other  red-blooded  American  will 
jo  r  freedom 's  sake  ! 

But  with  all  this  changing  going  on,  it's  good  to  remember  that  OLD 
GRAND-DAD,  OLD  TAYLOR,  OLD  CROW,  OLD  OVERHOLT  and 
MOUNT  VERNON  are  products  that  needn't  be  and  won't  be  changed 
as  long  as  they  are  bonded  whiskies!  For  generations  these  names  have 
stood  for  the  greatest  bonded  whiskies  in  the  world. 

Bonded  whiskies  are  produced  under  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
Bottled-In-Bond  Act  which  regulates  the  details  of  storage,  aging, 
bottling  and  labeling  to  protect  the  whiskey  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. The  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced  and  there  are  just  no 
"cuffs"  to  trim  off  a  bottle  of  bonded  whiskey. 

The  only  thing  that  can  change  is  the  price,  and  that  only  when  the 
Government  adds  war  taxes. 
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door  behind  him.  His  heavy  tread  died 
away.  Valencia  turned  and  stepped  to 
the  fireplace,  holding  her  back  to  Cole- 
man, waiting  for  him  to  speak.  She 
cried  out  silently  to  herself,  "Let  him 
come  here,  let  him  touch  me!"  She 
waited  until  she  knew  he  wouldn't  come 
to  her;  and  then  turned. 

He  had  his  eyes  on  her,  he  was  think- 
ing of  her,  and  he  seemed  deliberately 
to  be  letting  all  of  her  into  him.  He 
wore  a  troubled  expression,  as  though 
he  struggled  with  himself;  and  thus  he 
stood,  a  man  caught  in  the  contradic- 
tions of  his  own  nature,  heavy-whisk- 
ered and  with  the  punishment  of  the 
river  showing  in  him.  He  was  very  tired 
and  his  clothes  were  wet  and  the 
knuckles  of  his  hands  were  blood-raw. 

She  stepped  toward  him  and  she 
thought  of  him  in  the  unashamed  phys- 
ical way  of  a  woman  who  wants  a  man 
with  all  her  heart.  She  hoped  he  would 
see  it,  she  hoped  it  would  sway  him,  she 
hoped  he  would  seize  her  and  end  the 
growing  agony  of  waiting.  She  never 
knew  what  changed  him  or  when  the 
change  happened  but  when  he  looked 
down  at  the  floor  everything  was  over 
and  she  had  lost.  The  light  went  out 
of  the  room  and  she  stood  heavy  and 
helpless  before  him. 

"I  thought,"  he  said  quietly,  "you 
might  have  taken  the  stage  out." 

"I  couldn't  go  until  I  found  out  what 
had  happened  to  you." 

"Will  you  be  goin'  now?" 

"Yes." 

LIE  SAID,  "Solvay  thinks  a  great  deal 
^1  of  you." 

She  remembered  Solvay  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  "Did  he  go  back  to  you?" 

"I  didn't  see  him." 

She  said,  "I  sent  him  back,  Tracy." 

"He'll  be  somewhere  in  the  hills.  He's 
a  good  man." 

She  said,  "I'll  take  the  stage." 

"That's  goin'  to  be  tough  on  him." 

"People  have  to  break  their  hearts 
once  in  a  lifetime,  Tracy."  She  thought 
steadily  of  Coleman,  even  as  she  tried 
to  think  of  Solvay.  "It  will  hurt  him 
less  to  have  me  go  than  for  me  to  marry 
him." 

"I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  fol- 
lowed you." 

The  thought  pleased  her.  "If  he 
wishes  me  that  much — "  But  she  so- 
berly put  it  aside.  "If  you  see  him  and 
if  he  intends  to  follow  me,  try  to  stop 
him.  He'd  never  be  happy.  Nor  would 
I.  He  would  remind  me  too  much  of — 
other  things." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  kindness  that 
hurt  her  terribly.  Wanting  so  much 
from  him,  she  had  only  this.  He  said, 
"I  wish  you  a  better  deal,  Valencia." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I'll 
make  my  way." 

He  turned  back  to  the  yard,  walking 
slowly  beneath  the  sunshine.  He  stopped 
at  the  corral  and  laid  his  shoulders 
against  it.  He  smoked  out  his  cigarette 
and  rolled  four  extra  ones  and  laid  them 
carefully  on  the  top  bar  of  the  corral; 
he  felt  the  sun  go  into  him,  he  felt  the 
water  drip  down  along  his  body.  He 
began  to  thaw  and  grow  warm  and  as 
he  grew  warm  his  bruises  increasingly 
ached;  he  shifted  all  weight  from  his 
bad  leg. 

Valencia  was  on  his  mind  still  but  he 
saw  her  differently  now  and  he  was  at 
peace  with  himself.  Coming  into  the 
stage  house  he  had  faced  her  and  he 
had  deliberately  let  all  the  temptation 
and  all  the  sweetness  that  she  had  make 
its  way  through  him;  he  wanted  to  know 
about  the  dark,  wayward  side  of  him ;  he 
wanted  to  know  if  the  unspoken  offers 
of  a  woman  could  so  ride  and  control 
him  as  to  destroy  the  other  things  he 
felt.  He  had  to  know;  and  he  knew  now. 

The  echoes  of  a  rider  came  down  the 
narrow  gorge  of  the  trail.  Coleman 
turned  and  reached  to  the  top  corral  bar 


for  a  fresh  cigarette.  He  placed  the 
cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  swung  back 
— to  see  Drew  Trumbo  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  road,  watching  him  across 
the  width  of  the  yard. 

Trumbo  had  stopped.  He  sat  still  and 
was  in  hard,  deep  thought  as  he  looked 
upon  Coleman,  and  presently  shook  his 
head  and  got  off  the  horse  and  moved 
forward,  steadily  and  flat  of  foot.  Cole- 
man watched  him  come;  he  had  the  un- 
lighted  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  It  sagged 
from  the  corner  of  his  lip  and  his  eye- 
lids came  close  together  and  made 
pucker  lines  at  the  edges,  as  though  ac- 
tual smoke  curled  around  his  eyes.  He 
was  half-turned  and  his  head  bent  some- 
what aside,  so  that  he  watched  Trumbo 
from  a  slanted  position. 

His    range     of    vision    ran    beyond 


Coleman  as  well,  to  be  trying  to  break 
the  other's  stillness.  Behind  him  was 
a  faint  racket  in  the  gorge  road,  rising 
above  the  rush  of  the  river.  He  heard 
that — and  that  apparently  pushed  him. 
He  had  said  nothing;  he  said  nothing 
now. 

Coleman,  closely  watching,  saw  the 
man's  shoulders  lift  one  slightest  mo- 
ment before  his  hand  dropped;  on  that 
signal  Coleman  drew  and  fired.  He 
saw  his  bullet  shake  Trumbo  and  he 
watched  Trumbo's  gun  drop,  unused, 
to  the  full  length  of  the  man's  arm,  hold 
there  a  moment  and  then  go  sliding  out 
of  his  fingers  to  the  ground.  Trumbo 
shook  his  head;  an  expression,  dumb 
and  dulling,  showed  on  his  face  as  ho 
fell. 

Wall  came  running  forward,  the  lard 


"You've  got  a  mean  streak  in  ya,  Edwin — leave 
collier  s  that  burglary  insurance  policy  in  the  drawer!' 


REAMER    KELLER 


Trumbo,  straight  at  the  house.  Luke 
Wall  and  Valencia  were  blurred  figures 
against  the  wall  and  he  saw  Ann  look- 
ing from  an  upper  window.  It  occurred 
to  him  then  that  he  had  thus  first  seen 
her,  framed  between  the  curtains  of  that 
window  and  with  lamplight  behind  her. 
She  had  been  smiling  and  that  smile 
had  changed  the  course  of  his  life,  al- 
though he  had  not  known  it  then. 

I_TE  HELD  his  slouched,  off-balanced 
■*■  -^  position,  a  heavy  man  with  weariness 
in  his  bones.  He  knew  what  was  com- 
ing and  he  knew  Trumbo's  character 
and  his  skill,  and  he  was  wondering  how 
many  other  meetings  like  this  there 
were  in  the  book  for  him,  how  much 
hard  luck,  how  much  evil  and  torment. 
There  never  had  been  any  smoothness 
in  his  life,  never  a  day  of  golden  ease. 
It  had  always  been  a  fight — with  the 
wind  or  the  range  or  the  sun,  with  a 
man,  or  with  himself.  Where  was  the 
day  of  ease? 

Trumbo  had  stopped  several  mo- 
ments before,  and  Trumbo  again 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  his  inner  con- 
science.   He  seemed  to  be  waiting  out 


fat  on  his  body  loosely  shaking.  The 
racket  in  the  gorge  grew  and  in  another 
quarter  minute  the  War  Bonnet  stage 
shot  into  the  meadow,  howled  on  its 
wheels  and  stopped  before  the  station. 
The  driver  came  down  from  his  seat  and 
ran  at  Trumbo.  Halfway  over  the 
meadow  he  halted,  turned  and  went 
back  toward  the  stage.  He  clapped  his 
hands  against  his  pockets,  stopped  and 
drew  out  his  plug  tobacco  and  bit  off  a 
chunk;  he  circled  the  stage  and  leaned 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  house. 
Then  he  slid  down  on  his  haunches  and 
began  to  draw  lines  in  the  dust  with 
his  forefinger — still  watching  the  shape 
of  Trumbo,  dead  in  the  yellow  grass  be- 
yond him. 

Wall  slowed  to  a  walk,  looked  down 
at  Trumbo  and  came  on.  Great  noises 
came  out  of  his  chest  from  his  running 
and  faint  sweat  glistened  on  his  fore- 
head; his  big  mouth  hung  open,  sucking 
in  air.  His  eyes,  bedded  back  in  their 
pouches,  had  a  black,  damp  pleasure. 
He  put  an  arm  on  the  corral  and  thus 
supported  himself. 

"That  man  was  tough  before  he  came 
here,"  he  said.   "He  had  a  record  down 


the  trail."  He  bent  his  head  forward. 
"Where'd  you  get  your  trainin'  at  this 
business?" 

"Down  the  trail,"  said  Coleman  and 
returned  his  gun  to  its  holster.  He 
stepped  away  from  the  corral  and 
paused  above  Trumbo.  "He  wanted  a 
lot  of  things.  In  due  time  he  would  have 
gotten  them,  but  he  couldn't  wait.  He 
thought  the  day  was  too  short.  E 
for  one  thing,  Luke,  he  was  a  good 
man." 

"What  thing?" 

"He  had  no  heart,"  said  Coleman. 

Wall  said,  "In  my  book  a  man  is  bad 
or  he  is  good.  He  was  just  no  good 
at  all." 

Coleman  shrugged  his  shoulders 
"Nothin'  in  my  book  is  that  certain.' 
He  lifted  his  head,  facing  the  mouth  oi 
the  gorge  and  the  great  mountain  tier: 
rising  before  him,  black-covered  evei 
with  the  sun  upon  them;  he  stiffene< 
and  his  chest  arched  and  his  eyelid 
pulled  nearer  and  he  looked  upon  th 
mountains  with  a  bristling  temper.  ' 
wish,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  have  to  slee 
out  half  of  this  day." 

Wall  said  dryly,  "All  that  will  kec 
When  you  turn  in  you  will  not  rise  uij 
til  mornin'.    The  river's  been  at  you 

The  two  walked  over  the  meadow.  T! 
stage  driver  rose  up  and  said:  "Yc1 
goin'  to  change  these  horses?" 

"Sure,"  said  Wall.    "Now." 

The     driver     said,     "That     Trum 
there?" 

"Trumbo,"  said  Wall. 

"Change  the  horses,"  said  the  driv . 
"I  want  to  get  down  into  the  clear  coi>- 
try.  I  see  Niles  Peck  on  the  road,  p 
at  the  summit.  He  says  Trumbo  * 
just  killed  Stuart.  I  come  down  to  F  - 
ter's  Point  and  I  pass  Solvay  who  si 
he's  just  left  Tap  in  the  brush.  Tap  g-s 
after  him  but  is  slow.  Tap's  d<i 
Change  the  horses,  Luke." 

XX7ALL  set  about  unhitching;  heed 
' '  the  four  horses  away  toward  ■ 
barn.  Valencia  stood  in  the  dooiay 
and  watched  Coleman  and  stebd 
aside  to  let  him  pass  in.  He  cross*  tc 
the  stairs  and  turned  back  to  loc  i 
her;  she  was  still  watching  him 

"Goodby,  Tracy." 

"So  long,"  he  said  and  went  uj, 
stairs.    He  followed  the  short  h 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  front 
He  heard  Ann's  voice  and  opene> 
door  and  stepped  in.    She  stood  i 
middle  of  the  room.    He  went  tc 
her  and  looked  down ;  he  saw  nothi ;  o 
her  face  and  he  felt  afraid. 

"You  heard  that  driver?" 

"Yes." 

"Nothing  for  me  to  say  about 'out 
father.    But  for  you  it  is  hard." 

"I  could  cry  very  easily.  Not  f-  bin 
but  for  everything  nice  he  threw  i  aj 
Some  thought  and  some  feeling  r  j  b 
hind  her  gravity.   "You  are  out  o  km 
ble.  Are  you  going  back  to  the  Eon 

"Ann,"    he    said,    "one    thing  ieva 
changes.  What  is  the  need  of  mjltf 
you?    You  know  what  it  is.    It 
your  eyes  when   I   saw  you   he 
night,  in  the  barn;  it  has  been  th 
since.    You  could  love  a  man, 
found  the  man.   If  I  am  that 
I  have  found  what  I  want." 

"You  might  have  said  that  1 
You  knew  it  then." 

"I  had  to  know  somethin'  a 
self.   There  have  been  no  wome 
you  and  none  will  come  after, 
what  I  had  to  know." 

"You  are  a  faithful  man,  Tr 

"Faithful?"  he  said,  and  the 
into  his  glance  a  smile  and  a 
He   took   her   and   kissed   her 
heavy  whiskers  stung  her  and  t 
ness  of  his  arms  hurt  her;  and  S| 
his  arms  and  answered  his  n 
her  own.  She  was  smiling  with 
heavy  with  the  goodness  that  i 
The  End 
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(Perhaps  you've  got  a  Sandy  Smith 
problem  in  your  home) 
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e,  I  was  in  a  jam !  For  three  nights  straight, 
caught  me  asleep  at  my  desk  when  I  was 
jsed  to  be  studyin'.  Was  he  burned  up! 


"Boy,  it  was  a  problem.  Then,  today  the 
teacher  told  us  that  all  kids  need  a  good  light 
for  studyin'  so  they  won't  strain  their  eyes. 


"So  I  looked  at  the  bulb  in  my  study  lamp.  It 
sure  was  little.  I  told  Pop  about  it  and  asked 
for  the  bulb  from  his  lamp.  'Nix!'  snorts  Pop, 
'nothing  wrong  with  your  lamp.  Let's  see  it.' 


lethm  i 
nowoi 

me  a*t( 


>m  heard  the  commotion  so  she  came  along, 
sat  down  and  Mom  watched.  Then  she 
tn:  'So  there's  nothing  wrong  with  Sandy's 
>>,  eh?  Then  why  are  you  squinting?' 


"Pop  caught  on  fast.  He  put  a  100-watt  bulb 
in  my  lamp.  And  he  even  washed  the  bowl. 
Now  when  I  ask  Pop  about  arithmetic,  we 
see  eye  to  eye!" 
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WITH  many  folks  using  their  eyes  as  much  as  one-third  more,  the  right  light  to  pro- 
tect eyes  from  strain  is  important.  On  the  home  front,  as  well  as  on  production 
lines,  remember  that  electricity  and  eyesight  are  both  vital.  Let's  conserve  them  both. 
Toward  this  end,  General  Electric  offers  the  simple  suggestions  at  the  right;  and  for 
war  plants,  large  and  small,  offers  a  free  lighting  check-up  by  G-E  engineers. 

G£  MAZDA  LAMPS 
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RESIST  Every  Threat 

to  your  Health! 

America  needs  men  who  can  stay 
on  the  job! 

Resistance  to  the  enemy  begins 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  health. 

Diet . . .  rest .  .  .  exercise .  .  .  fresh  air 
. .  .  relaxation  .  .  cheerfulness  .  .  per- 
sonal hygiene  .  . .  avoidance  of  infec- 
tions. Respiratory  disorders  alone 
caused  a  loss  of  45  million  man-days 
in  '41 ! 

Duofold  Underwear  plays  a  part  in  the  pro- 
gram for  national  health  protection  in  win- 
ter. Its  two  thin  layers  aid  materially  in 
conserving  bodily  warmth  and  energy.  On 
the  principle  of  2-layer  insulation,  with  air 
space  between,  it  helps  keep  resistance  up 
without  having  to  be  made  heavy  or  bulky. 

Duofold,  Inc.      •       Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED  lr" 

QUICKLY 


WHEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 
Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


wouldn't've  thought  so,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  jumping-horse  man.  He 
wasn't  a  sleek-curved  fancy-dan  horse; 
he  was  a  big,  rawboned  brown  colt.  He 
had  the  shoulder,  and  he  had  the  hind- 
quarters— and  the  clincher  was  the  mark 
of  a  hobble  on  his  hide.  I  got  so  excited 
I  forgot  to  play  dumb. 

"Look,  Farn!"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
hobble  rub. 

He  gave  me  a  look  that  would  have 
frozen  a  grapefruit,  and  then  calmly 
walked  over  to  a  chestnut  mare  near  by, 
and  said,  "Yep,  bub,  she's  a  nice  'un, 
ain't  she?"  He  walked  around  and 
around  her.  He  didn't  give  the  brown 
colt  another  glance. 

"How  much  for  this  mare?"  Farn 
asked,  finally. 

The  farmer  pulled  at  his  mustache. 
"Well,  I  don't  scarcely  know  what  to  ask 
for  that  horse." 

"I  couldn't  pay  a  big  price." 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  the  farmer  kept 
muttering.  But  finally  he  said,  "I  ought 
not  to  do  it;  but  if  you  want  that  mare 
you  can  have  her  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

Farn  looked  unhappy,  and  said, 
"That's  too  much  for  a  poor  man  to  put 
into  a  horse.  Much  obliged  for  letting 
me  look.   Come  on,  bub." 

The  farmer  pointed  to  the  brown  colt 
and  said.  "How  you  like  that  'un?" 

"That  gawky  'un?"  Farn  said. 

"He'll  fill  out  a  right  smart.  He  ain't 
but  four.  I  got  more  horses  than  I  can 
feed,  and  I'll  give  you  a  pretty  good 
price  on  him,  if  you  can  use  him." 

When  it  was  all  settled,  and  the  colt 
belonged  to  Farn,  we  drove  off.  Farn 
didn't  say  a  word,  and  I  kept  watching 
him.  But  watching  him  didn't  help. 
When  he  got  around  a  bend,  he  stopped 
the  old  car  and  gave  me  a  hard  one  with 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Next  time  keep  your  trap  shut,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"Okay,"  I  said,  spitting  some  blood 
from  my  mouth. 

TX7HEN  Pop  had  seen  he  was  on  his 
"  *  way  out,  he  had  called  me  in  and 
said,  "Jerry,  kid,  I  got  a  couple  of 
things  to  say.  When  I'm  gone,  you  stick 
with  Sadie." 

"I'm  sixteen.    I  can  look  out  for  me." 
"Maybe  it's  her  I  want  looked  out  for." 
"Maybe  she  don't  want  me." 
"You  stick  anyway,  until  you  know 
she  can  get  along." 

"One  more  thing  now,"  he  said. 
"What  you  want  to  make  out  for  your- 
self?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it." 
"I'd  like  you  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  ra- 
dio man,  or  something  like  that,  if  you 
feel  like  it.    You  got  no  bug  to  be  a 
chaser  jock,  have  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  never  let  me  jump 
a  horse." 

"And  with  reason.  If  you  ever  took 
four  and  a  half  feet  on  a  good  strong 
horse,  you'd  never  be  satisfied  doing 
anything  that  would  make  you  any 
money.  I  ain't  going  to  say  yes  nor  no 
about  it,  but  my  advice  to  you  is  never 
ride  a  jumping  horse  once.  That's  all  I 
got  to  say." 

He  left  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bucks  at  the  bank,  and  told  me  not  to 
use  it  until  I  needed  it.  He  hadn't  been 
long  gone  before  I  knew  I'd  need  it  soon. 
Farn,  with  his  flashy  show  horses,  his 
hundred-dollar  coats  and  deep-shining 
boots,  had  taken  Sadie  over — or  at  least 
as  much  as  any  man  could  take  Sadie 
over.  It  was  odd  man  out,  and  the  odd 
man  was  me.  I  was  in  Sadie's  way,  and 
I  was  a  nuisance  to  Farn;  so  I  figured 
I'd  be  leaving  soon. 

On  Tuesday  the  brown  colt,  Benjie, 
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arrived.  I  was  at  the  barn  when  he 
came,  and  he  walked  down  out  of  the 
truck  as  calm  as  if  he  rode  trucks  all 
the  time.  Sadie  and  Farn  came  down 
presently.  Sadie  stayed  sort  of  near  the 
door,  for  she  did  not  like  stable  smells. 

"Saddle  him,"  Farn  said,  "and  let's 
see  how  much  of  a  jumper  we've  got." 

Farn  left  the  stirrups  long,  for  he  was 
a  gaited-horse  man,  not  a  jumper  really. 
But  he  did  know  enough  to  trot  around 
a  bit  to  warm  up  the  horse's  muscles.  At 
first  Benjie  was  lazy;  the  only  thing  he 
did  was  throw  his  head  a  little  after 
Farn's  heavy  hands  began  to  hurt  his 
tender  mouth. 

Meanwhile  Perk  and  I  set  up  the 
jump.  We  put  the  bar  at  two  feet,  like 
we  had  been  told.  The  jump  didn't  have 
any  wings.  Sadie  watched  Farn,  not  the 
colt. 

TDENJIE  looked  at  the  bar  with  some 
■^  curiosity  as  he  trotted  toward  it,  but 
no  fear.  Farn  tried  to  make  him  gallop, 
but  Benjie  wouldn't  bother.  He  didn't 
need  to — he  went  over  the  bar  as  pretty 
as  you  ever  saw. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  grunted  Perk. 

"Put  it  up  to  three,"  Farn  said. 

"A  whole  foot?"  I  asked. 

"You  heard  me." 

Again  Benjie  came  trotting  leisurely, 
his  ears  forward.  He  was  lazy,  all  right, 
or  perhaps  not  feeling  very  peppy  after 
his  truck  ride.  At  any  rate,  he  carelessly 
struck  the  bar  with  his  hind  foot.  When 
he  did  it  the  second  time,  Farn  jerked 
Benjie's  mouth  angrily. 

"Get  my  whip,"  he  said. 

Perk  nodded.  "A  little  slashing  is  just 
what  that  horse  needs." 

The  first  time  Farn's  whip  cut  into  his 
belly,  Benjie  jumped  in  astonishment. 
Farn  kept  laying  it  on.  I  turned  my 
head  away,  but  I  could  still  hear  the 
whup,  whup,  whup.  Sadie  called,  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  do  that  in  your  good 
clothes." 

Benjie  tried  to  run,  but  Farn  kept  him 
tight-checked,  so  that  he  could  only 
wheel  and  dance  frantically  and  perhaps 
wildly  wonder  what  he  was  being  pun- 
ished for.  But,  of  course,  he  wasn't  be- 
ing punished;  he  was  simply  being  given 
the  standard  horse-show  method  for 
keying  up  a  docile  horse.  Farn  liked 
keying  them  up  that  way. 

Then  he  turned  him  toward  the  jump, 
cut  him  again  sharply  with  the  whip, 
and  loosened  the  reins.  Benjie  shot 
away  and  cleared  the  jump  by  a  foot. 
On  landing  he  tried  to  bolt,  but  Farn 
hit  him  hard  with  the  curb  and  brought 
him  around  in  a  circle  and  stopped  him 
sharply. 

He  jumped  him  several  times  more, 
even  to  four  feet,  and  Benjie  never 
touched.  But  he  was  scared  and  nerv- 
ous and  wouldn't  be  still  between  jumps. 
I  remember  hearing  Pop  say,  one  time, 
that  a  scared  horse  isn't  a  safe  one.  I 
don't  guess  there's  anything  more 
scared  than  a  scared  horse. 

"Well,"  Farn  said  to  Sadie  when  he 
was  through,  "it  looks  like  I've  added  a 
jumper  to  my  string.  Let's  go  to  the 
Palms  and  get  a  drink  on  it." 

"With  you  looking  like  that?"  she  said 
disdainfully.  "Not  me.  I'll  see  you 
later." 

I  cooled  Benjie  off,  and  put  him  up. 
He  wouldn't  eat  anything  at  all  that 
night,  and  drank  only  in  short,  nervous 
draughts.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  and  get 
him  calmed  down,  but  he  couldn't  get 
used  to  the  strange  new  and  apparently 
hostile  life  into  which  he  had  been 
thrust. 

"Some  day,  boy,  I'll  even  up  with  him 
for  today,"  I  muttered. 

Next  morning  he  was  better,  and  he 


ate.    I  hung  around  his  stall  and  git 
him  a  carrot  and  tried  to  make  him  1 
get   the    day    before.     But    there   . 
seem  to  be  much  point  to  it,  for  1 
many  days  like  that  one  were  corrg 
for  him. 

And    they    did    come.      Farn    wc  d 
phone  down  to  the  stable  and  tell 
inson  to  get  the  jumping  horse  i 
and  Perk  would  put  a  light  blank 
Benjie   to   keep   from   cutting  hiv 
and  then  lay  on  to  him  with  a  rult?i 
hose  until  the  colt  was  fit  to  go  cr  y 
Then   Farn   would   arrive,   mount, 
put  him  over  some  jumps. 

With  Farn  in  the  saddle  Benjie  s> 
hardly  a  sane  horse.    His  jumping 
from    bad    to    worse.     Whenever 
headed  him  for  a  jump,  Benjie 
bolt    wildly    toward    it;    sometinv 
would  clear   by   a   foot   and  sonr 
he  would  knock  the  bars  flying. 

Perk  said,  finally,  "Looks  like  v,  v. 
bought  a  fool." 

"I  knew  that  damned  farmer  w 
crook  time  I  saw  him!"  Farn  said 
grily.     "Well,    keep    your    mouth 
about  this  horse  and  maybe  we  car  n 
load  him  on  somebody." 

Having  given  up  on  Benjie,  I 
didn't  bother  with  him,  and  day  byuy 
the  horse  got  quieter,  and  ate  beer. 
But  all  Farn  had  to  do  was  walk  t(  to 
the  door,  and  Benjie  would  start  let- 
ting  jittery.  "A  fool,"  Farn  said  irt» 
gust.  "But  we'll  stick  somebody  ith 
him." 

One  moonlight  night  I  led  Benjie  ot 
his  stall  and  saddled  him.    He  shved 
some  nervousness  as  I  mounted,  el  if 
I  had  raised  my  hand  he'd  have  trJI-1 
bolt.    But  I  sat  very  quietly  payiii  no 
attention  to  his  restless  turning.  Her 
a  few  minutes  I  nudged  him  sliW; 
and  he  sprang  away  in  a   short,  til 
kneed,  sideways  gallop.   I  reined  r&i 
to  a  stop,  and  then  started  him 
Finally  I  was  able  to  get  him 
away,  and  that  was  what  I  want 
an  hour  I  walked  him,  and  when 
him  in  the  stall  he  was 
kitten. 


a 


as  quie 


TTVERY  night,  now,  I  rode  Benji 
■'-'eventually    I    was    convinced;, 
away  from  Perk  and  Farn  he  wod 
a  quiet  and  dependable  horse.    "]  I 
long,"  I  said,  "we're  going  to  be 
ing  out  of  here.    And  some  daj 
come  back."    I  knew  that  Benjie 
be  bought,  and  that  he  was  a  goc 
I'd  never  really  thought  of  jumpir 
because  I  figured  that,  in  his  minj 
always   connect   the   jumping   st 
with  the  pain  Farn  had  inflicted. 

But  on  this  night  I  happened 
near  the  jump,   and  instead  of 
from  it,  he  threw  his  ears  forwal 
seemed  waiting  to  see  if  I  was  gj 
send  him  into  it.   I  took  him  aroi 
training    ring    again,    and    this 
headed  him  straight  for  the  junl 

The   bar   must   have   been    ati 
four   feet,   but   I   was   afraid   thl 
stopped  to  lower  it  I'd  lose  myl 
I  don't  remember  passing  over  tl 
I  just  remember  taking  off,  andf 
ing  of  being  way  up  in  the  air,  a:j 
the  ground  rushing  up  in  that 
moment  of  descent.    Even  as  If 
front  feet  struck,  I  had  a  quick  f,l 
the   crushing   downweight  woul'F 
his  leg  bones.   And  then  we  werl 
and  Benjie  was  galloping  easily! 
the  ring.   My  hands  were  still  nl 
on  the  reins.   Finally  Benjie  sloil 
stopped,  and  began  grazing  at  th| 
in  the  center  of  the  ring.   Many  [ 
passed  before  my  heart  stopped! 
ing.  And  then  a  hot  fire  seemed I 
in  my  chest,  and  from  that  mojl 
I  was  a  jumping-horse  man.. 
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Two  days  later  I  waited  impatiently 

old  John  Stewart's  filling  station, 
hat  clothes  I  had  were  in  a  bundle 
side  in  the  corner  by  the  air  com- 
j?ssor.  Finally  old  John  drove  in  and 
jt  his  car  under  the  greasing  shed.  He 
Id  been  a  friend  of  Pop's  and  now  he 
\  s  being  a  friend  to  me. 

'You  have  any  customers?"  he  asked. 

Three.   Did  you  get  him?" 

I  guess  you  collected  their  ration 
cipons  and  all." 

Sure  I  did.  Did  you  get  him?"  I  de- 
r  nded. 

Yes,  I  got  him,"  he  answered,  and 
hided  me  a  ten-dollar  bill.  "He's  a 
h  d  trader.  This  is  all  you  have  com- 
ii  back." 

-That's  okay.  I  still  got  a  bargain." 

'resently  John's  Negro,  Robert,  came 
dvn  the  street,  and  he  was  leading 
Eijie. 

Well,"  John  said,  "There's  your 
h  se." 


WINDOW  PAIN 

"YOU,"  said  the  sergeant  look- 

ng  over  a  Camp  Roberts  (Calif.) 

llatoon  and  allowing  his  glance  to 

est  on  Pvt.  Lloyd  Moore,  "are 

ibout  to  be  honored  with  a  very 

mportant     assignment.       Follow 

ne,  chum." 

An    hour    later    the    sergeant 

trolled  around  to  see  how  Pri- 

ate    Moore    was    getting    along 

/ith  his  window  washing.  Private 

Aoore  was  doing  all  right. 

On  one  side  of  him,  as  he  lan- 

uidly   swept   the    fog    from    the 

anes,  was  an  attractive  girl  hap- 

ily  wringing  out  cloths  and  hand- 

ig  them  to  him.    On  the  other 

ide  was  another  attractive  girl, 

/ho    left    the    scene    only    long 

nough  to  refill  pails  of  water. 

"This    is    my    wife,"     Private 

loore  blithely  told  the  sergeant, 

and  a  friend -of  ours." 

As  the   sergeant  walked   away 

Moore  asked  Private  Moore : 

)o  all  sergeants  walk  like  that — 

ith  their  shoulders  sort  of  bowed, 

nd  shaking  their  heads  from  one 

de  to  the  other?" 
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njie  knew  me.  He  smelled  me,  gave 
little  push  with  his  nose,  and  then 
d  indifferently  around  at  the  town, 
orse.  My  horse  Benjie. 
m  glad  to  help  you,  Jerry,"  old 
said.  "When  you  leaving?" 
ow." 

ood  luck,  son.   Find  you  a  good  job 
tick  to  it.   And  listen,  there's  a  lot* 
ff  behind  you  now,  and  you  want 
rget  it." 

o,"  I  answered,  "I  ain't  forgetting 
€•' 

:opped  at  a  little  crossroads  Florida 

for  some  sardines — with  my  last 

—and  when  I  came  out  a  car  had 

n  up.    It  was  a  coupe  not  old  but 

y  well  banged  up,  and  the  driver 

brown  old  guy  with  a  big-hat,  and 

e  him  was  a  girl,  his  daughter  I 

afraid  2  W.    She  had  a  flowered  handker- 

1  or  something  around  her  hair,  and 

;sing  ov«  |:/as  sure  pretty. 

B  man  said,  "Son,  will  that  horse 
rattle?" 
Tiid,  "Yes,  sir,  he  sure  will." 
Even  *  Jb's  mighty  long  and  gawky-looking 
cow  horse,"  the  man  said.    "You 
work?" 

e  girl  hadn't  been  there  I  guess 

ve  told  the  truth,  but  I  said,  "Not 

I'm  on  my  way  to  Miami  to 

horse  show." 

idn't  know  about  any  horse  show 


'ami,"  the  man  said,  puzzled.   Then 

Jme 

>f  hands,  and  we've  got  a  lot  of 


med  to  catch  on.  and  he  said.  "I'm 


fireseems 


work  coming  up.  If  you  got  time  to  stop 
off  a  while,  and  if  you  think  your  horse 
will  work  cows,  I  can  give  you  a  job." 

So  that's  how  I  got  out  to  this  cattle 
ranch,  and  that's  how  I  met  Betty,  the 
ranchman's  daughter.  That's  where  I 
first  knew  Billy  O'Day  too.  Billy  was 
short  and  tough  and  simple-minded.  He 
was  a  little  out  of  shape  from  getting 
tossed  off  bucking  horses  and  Brahmas, 
for  every  year  he  left  to  travel  a  couple 
of  months  with  the  rodeo. 

It  soon  was  plain  that  Benjie  wasn't 
a  cattle  horse.  He  caught  on  to  chasing 
steers,  and  for  his  size,  even  got  pretty 
quick  at  cutting  and  turning.  But  when 
I  tried  to  whirl  a  rope  off  him  he  nearly 
went  out  of  his  head.  It  was  too  much 
like  Farn's  whip. 

They  kept  me  on,  though,  because 
they  didn't  have  enough  hands  as  it  was. 
In  the  afternoons,  late,  I'd  take  Benjie 
out  in  the  pasture  and  jump  him.  I've 
known  a  lot  of  jumping  horses  since 
then,  but  honest,  there  never  was  an- 
other like  Benjie.  Chasing  cows  had 
been  good  for  him,  for  now  all  he  needed 
to  liven  him  up  was  a  touch  of  a  spur. 
And  he  loved  to  jump.  He  tried  to  jump 
anything  I'd  aim  him  at,  no  matter  how 
high. 

"When  they  start  gitting  the  rodeo 
together,  Jerry,"  Billy  O'Day  said,  "you 
ought  to  go  with  me,  and  take  that 
horse." 

"He  ain't  a  rodeo  horse." 

"They  got  all  kinds  of  acts,  gosh 
a-mighty.  Trick  horses  and  a  lot  of  stuff. 
We'll  git  you  up  an  act.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  I'll  lay  down  on  top  of  my  horse 
and  let  you  jump  over  us.  I  could  lay 
on  my  back  on  the  horse  like  I  was 
a-laying  up  in  my  bunk,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  reading  a  funny  book,  and 
you  could  come  along  and  jump  over 
us." 

"You  must  be  crazy,"  I  said. 

Betty  must  have  heard  about  this, 
because  she  was  down  at  the  pasture 
one  day  watching  me  jump  Benjie,  and 
when  I  stopped  she  said,  "Are  you  going 
away  with  Billy?" 

"I  got  to  make  some  money  some- 
way." 

"I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  go,"  she 
said.  She  looked  at  me,  and  finally  she 
asked,  "What  is  it  you  carry  on  your 
mind  all  the  time,  Jerry?" 

"I  don't  carry  anything  on  my  mind." 

She  said,  "If  you  ever  come  by  this 
way,  stop  in  to  see  us.  Maybe  you  might 
even  write  us.  a  postcard  sometime." 

"Sure  I  will." 

"Look,"  she  said  suddenly.  "Why 
don't  you  enter  Benjie  in  the  Florida 
Southern  show?  Dad  says  they've  got  a 
big  jumper  stake.  He  goes  down  every 
year  to  see  that  show." 

"I'll  sure  try  to  make  it."  But  I  didn't 
know  where  I'd  be  when  that  show  came 
off. 

THE  rodeo  manager  looked  at  me  and 
then  at  Benjie,  and  he  said,  "A  lot  of 
horses  can  jump." 

Billy  O'Day  said,  "Not  like  this  one, 
Mr.  Donly." 

Donly  nodded  at  me.  "Let  me  see 
something  special." 

I  mounted  and  wondered  what  I  could 
do  that  would  seem  special.  Then  I  no- 
ticed his  car  over  by  a  tree;  it  was  a 
convertible  with-  the  top  down.  I 
touched  Benjie  with  the  spur,  and 
headed  him  straight  for  the  automobile. 
I  held  him  straight,  gave*  him  a  little 
more  spur,  and  he  surged  right  over  it. 

"That's  okay,"  Donly  said.  "But  not 
new." 

"I  ain't  come  to  the  main  part,"  I  said. 
I  dismounted,  took  off  the  saddle,  bridle 
and  everything,  and  Benjie  didn't  have 
on  anything  but  the  shoes  on  his  feet. 
Then  I  squirmed  up  on  him,  put  my  belt 
around  his  neck  to  steer  him  with  and 
started  him  toward  the  car  again.  He 
jumped  it  as  slick  and  as  calm  as  any- 


thing you  ever  saw,  and  I  neck-reined 
him  back  to  where  Donly  and  Billy 
O'Day  stood.  tf 

"Now  you're  talking!"  Donly  said, 
and  Billy  winked  at  me. 

It  wasn't  as  hard  as  it  looked.  A  car 
with  the  top  down,  these  days,  isn't 
more  than  about  four  feet  high,  and  a 
horse  naturally  gets  some  breadth  in 
a  four-foot  jump.  Staying  on  without  a 
saddle  is  easy  if  you've  got  balance  and 
a  little  grip  in  your  legs.  Of  course 
without  a  bit,  Benjie  could  have  turned 
out  if  he'd  wanted  to,  or  run  away  after 
landing;  but  jumping  was  what  he  liked, 
and  he  was  too  lazy  to  run  away  with- 
out he  had  been  scared  or  something. 

One  night  we  were  in  Dothan,  Ala- 
bama, and  it  was  dusty  and  those 
Brahmas  were  just  mean  as  hell,  and 
Billy  O'Day  got  tossed  right  quick.  It 
looked  to  me  like  the  Brahma  stepped 
on  him,  but  in  the  dust  you  never  can 
tell.  I  went  around  behind  the  chutes, 
and  they  had  pulled  Billy's  boot  off.  The 
cowboys  and  cowgirls  were  standing 
around  him,  bright-colored  in  their  red 
and  yellow  silk  as  they  waited  for  the 
horseback  quadrille  and  one  of  the  girls 
spat  angrily  and  said,  "That  old  Brahma 
stepped  on  Billy's  foot." 

PPHE  doctor  took  us  up  to  his  office,  and 
*•  while  he  worked  on  Billy  I  looked 
at  the  papers  and  magazines.  Then  is 
when  I  saw  this  picture.  It  was  a  man 
and  a  horse  taking  a  jump,  and  the 
words  at  the  bottom  read:  FAMOUS 
PAIR  TO  APPEAR  IN  JUMPER 
STAKE  AT  FLORIDA  SOUTHERN 
SHOW.  Rudolph  Farn  and  his  sensa- 
tional new  jumper,  Altimeter,  will  be 
among  the  stars  performing  next  week 
at  the  horse  show  which  annually  at- 
tracts horse  owners  and  riders  through- 
out the  South. 

The  picture  of  Farn  sent  a  cold  shud- 
der of  anger  over  me,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  picture  blurred  out.  But  that 
horse  looked  good;  he  was  jumping 
clean,  and  clearing  by  just  a  fraction, 
the  way  a  good  horse  does.  His  mouth 
was  open,  and  I  knew  Farn's  tight  rein 
was  doing  that.  He  looked  to  be  brown, 
and  about  Benjie's  size.  I  wondered  what 
kind  of  disposition  he  had,  to  surviv 
Farn's  training  methods. 

I  took  the  paper  into  the  office,  an 
Billy  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  telling  the  doc- 
tor how  he'd  once  seen  a  Brahma  tear 
down  a  wire  fence  he'd  got  hung  in.  I 
held  the  picture  in  front  of  Billy. 

"I'm  going  to  that  show,"  I  said 
evenly. 

"Okay.  I  might  as  well  go  too.  I  won't 
be  able*  to  do-  nothing  with  this  foot," 
Billy-  said.  "Durn,  that's  some  horse, 
ain't  he?  Read  me  what  it -says — I  for- 
got my  glasses." 

I  read  it  to  him — Billy  can't  read,  but 
he  doesn't  like  for  anybody  to  know  it — 
and  when  I  got  through  he  said,  "You 
know  that  feller?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

"You  sort  of  sounded  like  you  did." 

It  was -sure  a  spangle  of  a  show.  In 
the  stall  next  to  the  one  they  gave  me 
was  a  golden  five-gaited  stallion  that 
kept  moving  about  and  squealing  and 
occasionally  kicking  at  the  boards  that 
separated  him  from  Benjie.  On  the 
other  side,  a  woman  was  washing  a  pure 
white  walking-horse  colt  that  was  en- 
tered in  the  mare-and-colt  class.  The 
place  was  full  of  horses  and  horse  smells 
and  horse  talk.  People  strolled  by  the 
stalls,  and  they  admired  the  stallion 
and  then  the  colt,  and  they  stared  at 
Benjie  and  asked  one  another  what  a 
horse  like  that  was  doing  at  a  horse 
show.  From  the  ring  the  amplifiers  rat- 
tled and  croaked  and  finally  said  some 
thing  or  other.  Benjie  stood  at  the  doo 
and  looked  at  the  scene  with  indiffer 
ence. 

But  his  indifference  vanished  when 
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very  unusual  wood,  from  which 
the  best  smoking  pipes  in  the  world 
have  been  made  for  the  last  100  years. 
It  will  not  grow  in  the  United  States  — 
only  in  the  Mediterranean  area  now 
shut  off  by  war.  Enough  is  on  hand, 
seasoning  in  Kaywoodie  bins,  to  sat- 
isfy normal  requirements  for  several 
years.  The  Kaywoodie  Briar  in  each 
Kaywoodie  Pipe  is  older  than  you 
are,  even  if  you're  among  the  oldest 
of  gentlemen.  No  other  material 
(many  are  now  being  used)  smokes 
as  sweetly,  serenely,  and  satisfyingly. 

A  Kaywoodie  is  always  leisurely  and 
gentle  — always  relaxes  and  pleases. 
Nothing  could  be  more  welcome, 
where  smokers  are  concerned,  to  have, 
or  to  give.  A  Kaywoodie  becomes  a 
man's  treasured  possession,  like  his 
watch  — and  its  Flavor,  a  favorite 
taste,  like  a  special  dish.  Kaywoodies 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  at  dealers 
everywhere.  $3.50  to  $100. 

The  pipe  in  this  picture  is 
a  "Billiard"  shape  Kaywoodie.  $3.50 
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I  don't  remember  taking  ofl — just  being  way  up  in  the  air 


Farn  appeared.  I'll  tell  the  truth — if  it 
had  occurred  to  me  that  Benjie  would 
have  remembered  Farn,  or  that  Farn 
would  try  to  be  so  clever,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'd  have  come.  My  only  thought 
had  been  that  I'd  show  Farn  up  by 
jumping  so  high  he'd  lose  his  guts  or 
either  bust  his  neck;  but  I  wasn't  even 
sure  of  doing  this  after  hearing  about 
that  horse,  Altimeter. 

I  was  picking  Benjie's  feet  when 
Farn  and  Sadie  came.  Benjie  stiffened, 
and  he  threw  his  head  up,  and  stood 
there  like  a  buck  scenting  danger,  and 
when  I  turned  around  there  they  were. 
Sadie  looked  like  a  movie  actress,  and 
Farn,  with  his  neat-cut  blond  mustache 
and  his  tweed  riding  coat,  had  enough 
front  for  even  Sadie.  I  later  found  out 
they  got  married  two  weeks  before. 

"Hello,  Jerry,"  Sadie  said.  "Why  did 
you  go  off  without  telling  anybody?" 

"I  just  left,"  I  said.  I  was  watching 
Benjie  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  He 
still  hadn't  moved  a  muscle;  1  guess  he 
was  trying  to  place  Farn. 

"It  wasn't  very  grateful  of  you,  after 
all  we'd  done  for  you,"  Farn  said  rea- 
sonably, tapping  his  boots  with  his  rid- 
ing whip.   He  was  watching  Benjie,  too. 

"Such  as  what?" 

Suddenly  Farn  leaned  forward  and 
pointed  the  whip  at  Benjie  and  shook 
it  in  his  face,  and  said,  "Isn't  that  the 
horse  I  used  to  own?" 

Benjie  jumped  straight  backward, 
banging  a  board  off  the  back  of  the  stall, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  white.  Quickly  I 
slipped  a  stirrup  iron  off  a  saddle,  and 
holding  it  by  the  leather  I  stepped  out- 
side and  shut  the  upper  half  of  the  stall 
door  behind  me. 

"Get  away  from  here,"  I  said. 

"Sorry,"  Farn  said  smoothly.  "I'd  for- 
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gotten  that  horse  was  so — eccentric." 
I  went  back  in  and  began  trying  to 
quiet  Benjie.  He  settled  down  quicker 
than  I  did;  for  I  was  still  sore  when 
somebody  else  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
I  whirled  and  there  was  Betty.  She  wore 
dark  glasses,  and  that  kerchief  thing 
around  her  hair  like  when  I  first  saw 
her,  and  right  away  I  began  to  forget 
about  Farn. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Jerry!"  she 
said. 

I  shook  her  hand  and  forgot  to  turn 
it  loose.  I  hadn't  ever  had  a  girl,  not  a 
real  girl  of  my  own,  and  now  all  of  a 
sudden  I  knew  I  had  one  and  it  was 
Betty,  and  the  feeling  was  like  that 
night  when  I  rode  Benjie  and  headed 
him  for  the  jump  for  the  first  time,  a 
sort  of  choked-up,  half-scared  excite- 
ment. Now  she  was  telling  me  about 
coming  down  with  her  father  and  every- 
thing, and  all  I  could  say  was,  "Well,  I 
declare.    Well,  I  declare." 

"pARN'S  horse,  Altimeter,  was  every- 
■*■  thing  they  had  said.  I  saw  that  before 
the  bar  got  to  four  feet.  The  crowd  had 
overflowed  the  bleacher  seats  and  boxes 
and  were  packed  three  deep  around  the 
rail,  and  all  of  them  were  keyed  up  the 
way  a  jumper  class  always  gets  them. 
Altimeter  had  been  talked  about  a 
lot,  and  they  gave  him  a  big  hand  every 
time  he  went  into  the  ring.  After  see- 
ing him  jump  a  few  times,  I  knew  why 
Farn  hadn't  been  able  to  ruin  him.  Al- 
timeter was  a  hot  horse — he  was  born 
fiery  and  excited,  and  instead  of  need- 
ing keying  up,  he  had  to  be  held  in. 
When  he  saw  a  jump  ahead,  he  tried 
to  go  for  it  wide  open,  and  it  was  all 
Farn's  heavy  hunting  pelham  could  do 
to  hold  him  in  until  he  got  there.    Then 


Altimeter  would  sail  over  as  pretty  as 
anything  you  ever  saw. 

After  the  bar  got  past  four  feet,  horses 
began  dropping  out.  Each  horse  had 
two  tries,  and  then  it  was  goodby. 
Neither  Altimeter  nor  Benjie  had  even 
nicked.  Farn  had  not  spoken  to  me, 
but  I  kept  my  eye  on  him.  As  the  bar 
approached  five  feet,  and  Benjie  was 
still  going  over  easy  as  jumping  a  log, 
Farn  began  to  look  at  us  like  he  hadn't 
noticed  we  were  there. 

First  thing  I  had  done  was  to  spot 
Betty,  sitting  with  her  father,  and  ev- 
ery time  I  finished  my  jump  amid  the 
clapping,  it  was  her  smile  that  was  my 
applause.  Benjie  had  grown  applause- 
conscious  long  ago,  in  the  rodeo,  and  he 
ate  it  up.  He  always  did  better  in  a 
performance  than  in  practice.  I  was 
sure  proud  of  my  horse  this  day,  there 
seemed  no  limit  to  what  he  could  do. 
Altimeter  was  going  nicely,  too. 

rTHE  bar  had  passed  six  feet  before 
■^  either  of  us  had  to  use  his  second 
jump,  and  it  was  Altimeter  who  missed. 
He  cleared  on  his  second  try;  and  Farn 
brought  him  around  while  they  moved 
the  bar  up. 

I  must  have  been  watching  Betty 
when  it  happened.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
Farn  was  beside  me,  and  Altimeter, 
whirling  and  dancing  as  if  unmanage- 
able, crashed  into  Benjie.  Farn  shouted 
at  Altimeter,  "Here,  you,  sah!"  and 
while  we  were  jammed  up  together  he 
struck  his  spur  into  Benjie,  and  swished 
his  whip  overhead.  At  once  Benjie 
reared  and  fell  away  in  fright,  and  then 
bolted  toward  the  rail.  I  got  him  turned 
just  before  he  would  have  jumped  it  and 
landed  in  a  crowded  box.  I  couldn't  hold 
him  with  that  snaffle,  but  I  drew  him 
around  in  smaller  circles  until  finally 
he  stopped  and  stood  there  with  feet 
apart,  trembling.  There  was  a  hush  over 
the  crowd. 

"Are  you  ready,  Number  Eighteen?" 
blared  the  amplifier. 

I  wasn't  near  ready,  not  with  my  horse 
half  out  of  his  head,  but  I  couldn't  wait. 
It  was  my  time  to  jump,  and  I  had  either 
to  try  or  get  out.  So  I  worked  Benjie 
into  the  ring  and  got  him  headed  right. 
He  shot  wildly  toward  the  standard,  not 
seeming  to  feel  my  sawing  at  his  mouth. 
There  were  four  bars — he  sent  the  whole 
bunch  of  them  scattering. 

"Now  look  what  you  did!"  I  scolded 
him.  Knocking  the  bars  off  seemed  to 
get  his  mind  off  Farn's  whip  for  just  a 
moment,  because  that  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  him.  While  this  was  still  on 
his  mind  I  brought  him  around  again 
and  by  that  time  the  attendants  had  put 
the  bars  back  up.  We  came  in  fast — too 
fast — but  this  time  Benjie  was  rating 
himself.  I  don't  know  how  high  that 
bar  was,  but  it  was  sure  up  there.  Ben- 
jie took  off,  and  the  ground  seemed 
miles  below.  I  heard  one  of  his  hind  feet 
tick  the  top  bar,  but  when  I  looked  back 
it  was  still  there  and  the  crowd  let  out 
a  roar. 

I  rode  straight  to  where  Betty  sat,  and 
I  pointed  to  the  kerchief  on  her  head. 

"Loan  me  that,"  I  said,  "for  luck." 

She  gave  it  to  me  and  said,  "It  should 
be  a  glove,  really." 

I  don't  know  what  she  meant  by  that, 
but  I  took  the  kerchief  and  ran  it  under 
Benjie's  bridle  and  over  his  eyes,  so  that 
he  was  blindfolded,  yet  with  one  snatch 
I  could  pull  it  away. 

"What's  that  for?"  the  ringmaster 
asked. 

"To  keep  him  from  getting  dust  in  his 
eyes,"  I  said.    "Monkey  dust." 

Altimeter  ticked  the  bar  and  it  slid 
to  the  edge  of  the  peg  and  stayed.  That's 
the  way  the  crowd  liked  them,  close. 
Farn  came  riding  toward  me,  laughing 
loudly  and  talking  to  me  as  if  we  were 
having  the  friendliest  kind  of  competi- 
tion. 

"Keep  away!"  I  told  him. 


But  he  rode  right  straight  to  me  i 
laughed,    "They're    making    us    rei 
jump,  are  they,  Jerry?"  and  slapped 
thigh  with  his  hand — the  hand  that 
the  whip  in  it.    The  whip  passed  wn 
six  inches  of  Benjie's  head.  Benjie  di 
see   it.    Benjie  didn't   move.    I  wal 
him  out  onto  the  ring,  headed  him 
ward   the   jump,    and    leaning   forwjd 
snatched    the    blindfold   away     The 
saw  how  high  the  bar  had  got,  and 
throat   froze.    But   rather  than  let 
horse  sense  how  scared   I   was,  I 
him  my  heel.    We  took  off,  and  for  . 
long  moment  seemed  to  hang  over  i 
bar.    I   felt   Benjie's  hindquarters 
sideways  to  clear,  and  next  the  gn  ■ 
rushed  up  like  on  a  roller  coaster 
we  were  going  down  and  down  and 
we  landed  and  when  I  looked  back 
a  bar  had  moved. 

"Benjie,"  I  said,  all  choked  up, 
horse  Benjie." 

Farn  had  been  trying  to  hold 
meter  and   now  he   eased   off  andS 
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horse  went  into  the  jump.   I  saw  th 
was  going  to  miss  from  the  way 
tried  to  sort  of  lift  him  off.  and 
meter's   front  hoof  struck.    It  wa:fj 
first  really  bad  jump  he  had  made 
Farn  was  furious. 

All  the  way  back  around  for  hi 
try,  Farn  nagged  Altimeter  with 
and  the  horse  began  fighting  hi 
that  made  Farn  madder,  and  su 
he  cut  Altimeter  under  the  bell 
his  whip.    The  horse  jumped  in 
and  astonishment,  learning  for 
time  the  meaning  of  the  thing 
carried  in  his  hand.    The  whip 
meter  was   a   mistake,   and   ev 
knew  it  as  soon  as  they  started  t 
the  jump.   I  remembered  what  Pi 
said,   "A  scared  horse   is  never 
one" — and  Altimeter  was  scared. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  I 
want  this.    I  had  plenty  against 
and  I'm  sure  he  had  it  coming  tan 
but   I    hadn't   asked   for   anything 
what  happened. 

What  happened  was,  AltimeteJjl 
his  front  feet  on  the  top  bar,  one  oat 
side,   scissorslike.    Farn  went  of'* 
of  sideways,  but  still  holding  theeii 
They  came  down  in  a  sprawl.  Anc/be: 
they  struck,  Farn  was  on  the  bin 

A  GASP  went  up  from  the  crow 
■**  then  Altimeter  got  to  his  fe 
trotted  off  with  the  saddle  unc 
belly.  Farn  lay  there  on  his  sic 
moving,  and  a  woman  screamed 
knew  it  was  Sadie 

The  crowd  forgets  quickly.    Tl  fc 
class   had   come,   the   open   fiveiite 
and  the  horses  were  racking  aroi  d  ' 
ring    with    manes    flying    when  Bill' 
O'Day  came  to  where  Betty  and  weri 
sitting  and  said  that  Farn's  pel'»  * 
broken.   Betty  said  that  would  g  weli 
wouldn't  it,  and  I  just  told  her  es. 
didn't  tell  her  that  Farn's  self-  sur* 
walk  would  now  be  a  more  of   I 
way  shuffle,  and  I  didn't  tell  rfll 
his  wife,  Sadie,  liked  front.    I  di'  't 
her  how  Sadie  had  lost  interest  1  P1 
when   he   got  his,    and    how   F;i 
taken  her  over. 

"Did  you  notice  how  much  Aj|) 
and  Benjie  are  of  a  size  and  c 
asked  presently. 

"Yes,"  Betty  said. 

"I  guess  Altimeter  will  be  f 
Billy  said. 

"I  might  try  to  buy  him,"  I 
nally.  This  is  what  I  have  in  m| 
I  think  it  would  make  a  fine  ac 
rodeo.  Instead  of  jumping  the 
car  with  one  horse,  suppose  I 
with  two  horses  at  one  time, 
up  with  a  foot  on  each  one?  Th 
be  a  real  sight,  especially  with  / 
and  Benjie  matched  up  so  wi 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  a 
O'Day  thinks  so  too.  Betty 
think  so  much  of  it. 

The  End 
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War  Work 


You  bet  it  is!— few  duties  on  the  home  front  are  more  im- 
portant than  providing  your  family  with  plenty  of  the  right 
kinds  of  foods  ...  for  strength  and  morale. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  during  these  vital  times  more  American 
women  depend  upon  A&P  Super  Markets  for  food  than  upon 
any  other  single  source. 

These  new,  modern  food  department  stores  offer  fine  things 
to  eat  in  wide  variety  .  .  .  over  2000  different  items.  Everything 
you  need  .  .  .  from  breakfast  fruit  juice  to  dinner  dessert  .  .  . 
for  every  meal  of  the  week.  And  prices  are  low  every  day  from 
Monday  through   Saturday. 

Visit  your  A&P  Super  Market  today!  See  the  mammoth  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Department  ...  the  tidy  Dairy  Centers  com- 
plete with  the  finest  dairy  foods.  See  the  big  Meat,  Poultry  and 
Fish  Department  .  .  .  the  great  Grocery  Section  literally  bulging 
with  bargains  ...  the  spick  and  span  Baked  Goods  Department 
with  its  oven-fresh  breads,  cakes  and  donuts. 

You  get  more  food  for  your  money  at  your  A&P  Super  Market 
.  .  .  because  these  big  food  department  stores  operate  at  a  low 
storekeeping  expense  even  A&P  could  not  heretofore  achieve 
Your  A&P  Super  Market  enables  you  to  get  all  your  food  needs 
with  only  one  stop.  Thus  you  save  time,  your  car  and  tires  .  .  . 
and  money,  too. 

And  say  .  .  .  it's  really  fun  to  go  A&P  Super  Marketing! 


U   SAVE    UP    TO    25%     ON    MANY    FINE    FOODS 

ny  A&P  brands  (sold  only  at  A&P)  save  you  up  to  25%  com- 
d  to  the  prices  usually  asked  for  other  nationally  known  prod- 
of  comparable  quality.  Try  a  selection  of  these  favorites  .  .  . 
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TAKE  IT,  MISTER ! 

By  Corey  Ford  and  Alastair  MacBain 


■ 


Consider  Ihe  flight  instruc- 
tor, that  unsung  hero  who 
with  infinite  skill  and  wis- 
dom and  patience  is  build- 
ing a  nation  of  fighting  fliers 


STANDING  here  on  the  flying  line  and 
squinting  into  the  air  is  like  looking 
up  from  under  water  at  a  swarm  of 
tiny  brilliant-colored  tropical  fish.  The 
white  crushed-shell  landing  strip  and  the 
hangars  and  waving  palm  trees  are  the  toy 
garden  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  glass  aquar- 
ium. All  around  you  and  above  you,  the 
schools  of  yeliow-and-blue  training  ships 
are  spinning  and  rolling,  basking  and  play- 
ing in  the  water-blue  sky.  They  circle  the 
rim  of  the  bowl,  fin  lazily  for  a  moment, 
dart  so  swiftly  that  you  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised to  see  them  leave  a  wake  of  bubbles 

in  the  air. 

One  of  the  yellow- and-blue  fish  quits 
the  surface  of  the  bowl  and  reluctantly 
wriggles  down  toward  you.  It  banks 
abruptly  to  the  left,  levels  off  again,   so 


near  the  ground  now  that  you're  conscious 
for  the  first  time  of  its  speed  as  the  yellow 
wings  race  past  the  treetops.  There's  a 
faint  screech  when  the  wheels  first  touch 
the  strip,  and  the  little  biplane  bounces  a 
couple  of  times,  and  halts  beside  you.  The 
instructor  in  the  front  cockpit  shoves  his 
goggles  up  on  his  forehead  and  turns  to 
the  cadet  behind  him: 

"All  right,  mister,"  he  says  casually  as 
he  climbs  out,  "take  it  around  yourself  a 
couple  of  times." 

They're  words  to  you ;  but  then,  of  course, 
you're  a  mere  earthbound  creature  who 
couldn't  understand.  You  couldn't  know 
these  dozen  words  will  sing  in  the  ears  of 
this  cadet  all  through  the  rest  of  his  train- 
ing, and  after  he  gets  his  wings,  and  even 
when  he's  flying  a  B-17  or  a  B-24  over 
Tokyo  or  Berlin. 

Years  later,  he'll  still  recall  every  detail 
of  the  scene:  his  instructor's  face,  the  sun- 
shine, the  hangars,  the  palm  trees,  the 
bright  flowers  in  the  grass,  yourself  stand- 
ing here  beside  the  strip  and  watching 
him.  You've  achieved  immortality.  You're 
part  of  an  ineffable  memory  he'll  carry 
with  him  the  rest  of  his  life:  the  moment 
of  his  first  solo. 


For  this  is  Primary  School,  all-impor- 
tant stage  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  pilot- 
training  program,  the  nine- week  elementary 
period  in  which  a  cadet  changes,  miracu- 
lously, from  a  land  animal  to  an  air 
animal.  He  arrives  here  after  a  brief  condi- 
tioning course  at  Pre -Flight  School,  a 
raw  recruit  who  doesn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  ground  loop  and  a  lazy 
eight.  Here  he  gets  his  hand  on  the  throt- 
tle and  control  stick  for  the  first  time. 
Here  he  learns  firsthand  the  whys  and 
why-nots  of  aeronautics  and  forms  the 
deep-seated  flying  habits  that  will  affect 
all  the  rest  of  his  career. 

"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  avoidable  air 
accidents,"  says  the  British  Air  Ministry, 
"result  from  slack  habits  formed  in  pri- 
mary training." 

Here  he  goes  through  the  most  crucial 
moment  in  his  entire  six  months  of  in- 
struction and  he  does  it  under  the  per- 
sistent, nagging,  worried,  ruthless,  loving 
guidance  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  tough- 
ened cloud-buster  who  could  fly  the  rud- 
der off  an  old  Jenny,  a  fretting  mother  hen. 
a  skillful  psychoanalyst,  a  fiend  incarnate, 
and  the  best  friend  the  cadet  will  have  in 
all  his  life. 


It's   a   unique   relationship  bet 
instructor  and  the  five  or  six  cadet 
flight.    "Pigeons,"  he  calls  them.  ' 
another  of  my  pigeons  out  of  the 
day." 

You  see  him  hurrying  across  tin) 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  surrour 
an  eager  knot  of  cadets  who  bombi 
with  questions:  "Sir,  why  did  she  | 
out  on  me  today  when  I  was 
from  that  slow  roll?" 

"Sir.  why  did  I   have  so  much 
trying  to  hold  her  on  a  course?" 

"Sir,  what  makes  it  pull  to  the  \e\ 
time  like  it  does?" 

"You've  got  to  learn  to  use  sor 
der,"  the  instructor  says,  over  his 
der,  "to  correct  for  torque.    Keep 
at  it.    It'll  come." 

"I    guess,"    a    discouraged    cadetj 
bles,  "I  just  wasn't  born  to  fly." 


A  flight  of  aviation  cadets 
strom  Field  crouch  on  the 
listen   intently    as   their 
demonstrates  a  new  manei 
means  of  a  model  Primary 


novation  in  the  Army's  speed- 
ing program  of  100,000-pilots- 
:  the  Student  Pilot's  Handbook 
Carlsirom  Field.    A  collection 
sense  and   humor,  illustrated 
isive  cartoons,  it  has  replaced 
tt  wordy  textbooks.   Authored 
Hunt,    director    oi    flying    at 
i,  and  Ray  Fahringer,  top-flight 
3d  animator,  this  modern  man- 
popular  it  must  be  printed  in 
I  form  and  handed  out  a  few 
e,  to  keep  the  cadets  from 
d  of  their  instruction.  Fahr- 
ent  caricatures  make  clear 
at  a  glance  such  maneuvers 
al  Stall,  the  Lazy  Eight,  and 
nn.  In  addition,  he  drives 
on 'is"  of  elementary  flying 
dicule  in  his  drawings:  his 
gnome  of  a  pilot,  for  ex- 
ales   every  known  rule   of 
e   nonchalantly   disregards 
e  (upper  right)  or  uses  too 
d  barely  misses  a  power 
ke-off  (center  right).  "Stu- 
age  react  instantly  to  ridi- 
the   authors,  "and   so   they 
hard   to  keep  from  look- 
e    pilot    in    the    pictures." 
ed  page  in  the  handbook 
Certificate    (lower    right) 
ed  out  by  the  proud  stu- 
ctor  after  his  pigeon  corn- 
lone  flight  from  the  nest 
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mister."    The  instructor  halts 

him.    "There's  no  such  thing 

|orn  to  fly.   That's  a  lazy  man's 

lybody  can  learn  to  be  a  flier  if 

instructions    and   carry   them 

Itructors  try  to  keep  their  re- 
lwith  the  students  impersonal; 
lining  future  Army  officers  and 
1  they  mustn't  let  sentiment  in- 
|?ir  judgment.  But  you  fly  a 
hours  a  day  with  an  eager, 
l/illing  youngster  who  would 
Jan  Army  pilot  than  eat  and 
lentally,  has  placed  you  on  a 
|s  his  pet  particular  god,  and 
that  in  spite  of  yourself  you 
jrsonal  problems  to  heart.  Be- 
le  Primary  School  instructors 
It  these  youngsters  are  going 
le  most  jittery  stage  of  their 
Ining,  when  a  single  careless 
lror  in  psychology  could  ruin 
1  military  asset. 

list  coax,  cajole,  half  kid,  half 
J  fledgling  pigeons  off  the  limb; 
Isecret  inhibitions,  build  up  a 
la  little  timid,  knock  down  the 
Ian  who's  too  cocky,  joke  with 
[tense  and  overwrought,  out- 
]  when  he  starts  to  read  his 
mind,  curb  him  if  he  gets 
it:  "Any  time  you  think 
Jng  hot,  mister,  set  that  air- 
Iback  on  the  ground  and  crawl 
Biilots  make  cold  corpses." 
]hey  must  teach  him  to  relax 

first  thing,  the  most  impor- 
Ithe  hardest  thing  of  all  to 
l»t.  every  instructor  tells  you: 
Iride  with  the  ship,  to  maneu- 
lane  by  feel.  "Fly  by  the  seat 
Its."    He'll  explain  what  that 

tight  a  turn  causes  the  blood 
\m  a  pilot's  head,  his  head 
|ik  turtlewise  into  his  shoul- 

feels  an  increasing  pressure 
leat  under  him. 
];eems  to  rise  out  of  the  seat, 

hand,  it's  a  sign  he's  rolling 
Jhoving  the  control  stick  too 
I— literally  pushing  the  air- 
1m  under  himself.  Too  much 
laces  a  skidding  effect,  and 
Ips  against  the  side  of  the 
Ijs  the  instinctive  sense  of 
heaviness  in  the  seat  will  tell 


you,  as  accurately  as  your  instrument 
panel,  whether  you're  doing  a  maneuver 
correctly. 

"A  good  pilot  flies  by  his  head,"  the 
instructor  says,  "but  he  does  a  lot  of 
thinking  in  his  butt." 

He  pauses  in  the  narrow  noon  shade  of 
the  hangar  and  jerks  a  thumb  at  a  grin- 
ning red-faced  youngster  walking  toward 
the  ready  room,  dangling  his  parachute 
by  the  straps.  "Take  that  kid,  for  in- 
stance. Three  days  ago  I  was  about  to 
send  him  up  for  elimination;  couldn't  get 
him  to  relax.  He'd  freeze  tight  to  the 
stick  every  time  I'd  put  her  into  a  spin 
or  a  roll.  I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it, 
but  no  go.  I  even  printed  RELAX  on 
the  back  of  my  helmet  in  boxcar  letters, 
so  he'd  have  to  see  it  every  time  he 
looked  at  me.  Still  no  go;  his  hands 
would  grip  that  stick  like  a  drowning 
man  and  he'd  stiffen  his  legs  straight  out 
against  the  rudders.  So  I  told  him  to  land 
the  ship  and  take  off  his  shoes  and  socks 
and  leave  them  on  the  ground,  and  fly  the 
ship  barefoot. 

After  we  were  up  a  couple  of  minutes, 
I  put  her  in  a  spin  and  waited  until  I  felt 
him  tighten.  Then  I  reached  down  under 
me  and  tickled  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Re- 
lax? He  collasped  all  over  and  he's  been 
flying  like  a  gull  ever  since." 

The  Unsung  Hero 

The  instructor  grins,  taps  a  cigarette 
swiftly  on  his  knuckles,  thrusts  it  be- 
tween his  lips  with  nervous  fingers.  All 
his  movements  are  deft,  swift,  agile  as  a 
boxer's.  He's  short,  lithe,  with  black 
close-cropped  hair  that  has  only  a  glint 
of  gray,  a  pencil-line  mustache,  lancing, 
level  blue  eyes  that  go  through  you;  a 
pilot's  eyes.  He  speaks  in  the  low,  distinct 
voice  of  a  man  who's  talked  into  a  lot  of 
microphones.  He  had  200  hours  of  gov- 
ernment-supervised training  in  his  CPT 
course,  before  he  came  here;  but  when  he 
arrived  he  was  given  two*  flight  checks  to 
measure  his  flying  ability  and  judgment, 
put  through  three  sweating  weeks  of 
ground-school  training,  and  then  on  a 
third  and  final  check  by  an  Army  official. 
The  Air  Forces  are  taking  no  chances;  an 
instructor's  got  to  be  good. 

You  wonder  why  the  Army  entrusts 
such  a  vital  job  to  civilians;  for  none  of 
these  instructors  at  Primary  School  has 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 
PRESENTS 

OVER  THE  BLUE  NETWORK 
MON.  TUES.  WED.  THURS. 

10  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T.  —  9  P.  M.,  C.  W.  T. 
8  P.  M.,  M.  W.  T.  —  7  P.  M.,  P.  W.  T. 


RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING,  internationally- known 
.  analyst  of  world-wide  affairs,  is  now  being  brought 
to  you  by  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  behalf 
of  the  50,000  Mobilgas  Dealers  from  coast-to-coast. 

Socony-Vacuum  believes  that  an  informed  America 
is  essential  to  winning  this  war  and  that  the  American 
people  will  welcome  Mr.  Swing's  frequent,  able  analy- 


ses of  world  events.  We  invite  you  to  listen  to  these  in- 
formative broadcasts — a  wartime  service  which  we  feel 
is  just  as  definitely  in  the  public  interest  as  the  careful 
service  Mobilgas  Dealers  today  are  giving  to  America's 
wartime  cars. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  and  Affiliates: 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif. 
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iy  actual  military  connection  or  rank. 
he  arrangement  came  about  quite  by 
iance,  when  the  Air  Forces  were  handed 
rernight  the  staggering  task  of  turning 
it  a  hundred  thousand  pilots  a  year. 
Scattered  over  the  country,  they  knew, 
?re  scores  of  private  civilian  flying 
hools,  already  established  and  run- 
ng.  To  save  time,  they  contracted 
th  these  schools  to  take  on  the  pre- 
ciinary  phase  of  pilot-training,  while 
;  Army  handled  Basic  and  Advanced. 
Carlstrom  Field  at  Arcadia  in  Florida 
a  good  example;  the  Army  leases  it 
its  owner,  the  Riddle  Aeronautical 
itute,  furnishes  planes  and  installs 
|  •  Corps  officers  to  maintain  discipline 
long  the  cadets.  The  contractor  sup- 
es  the  field,  flying  facilities,  housing 
1 1  mess — and  the  instructors. 
And  the  system  works  a  hundred  per 
Kt,"  a  top  Air  Forces  officer  told  us. 
Be  wouldn't  change  a  single  detail  for 
I'r  of  spoiling  it.  The  only  hitch  is 
]t  some  draft  boards  are  beginning  to 
|e  these  invaluable  instructors  away 
us  to  put  them  in  the  regular 
iy.  Which  doesn't  make  much  sense, 
'S  it?  Because  anybody  who  can  per- 
ally  turn  out  twenty- five  pilots  a 
||t  is  certainly  doing  one  of  the  big- 
jt  jobs  in  this  man's  war." 

's  have  a  look  here  at  Carlstrom 
-a  typical  busy  buzzing  pilot  fac- 
located  in  the  placid  center  of 
ida's  Big  Prairie;  an  idyllic  green- 
-white  oasis  of  neat  stucco  cadet 
b  galows,  with  a  blue  swimming  pool 
si  ounded  by  leaning  palms,  lawns, 
talis  courts,  a  flower-bordered  patio 
«:ide  the  mess  hall  where  the  cadets 
kl  weekly  dances  under  strings  of 
a  red  lights. 

on't  Take  Anything  for  Granted 


on't  snort  and  blow  out  your  walrus 
tache  and  growl,  "Now  in  my  day 
n  I  learned  to  fly  .  .  ."  because  this 
psphere  of  relaxation  in  the  midst 
lork  has  paid  off  in  a  safety  record 
Ind  to  none:   in   the   past   fourteen 
|ths  at  Carlstrom  there  hasn't  been 
mch  as  a  single  serious  accident. 
|iey  make  a  fetish  of  safety  here. 
I't  take  anything  for  granted,"  they 
It.    "Look   around   first;    clear   the 
play  it  safe."  Instructors  din  it  over 
>ver  into  the  ears  of  the  cadets.  A 
snt  who  neglects  to  look  around  in 
ir  is  apt  to  do  penance  for  his  care- 
ss later  on  the  ground. 
le    remember    one    forgetful    cadet 
|spent  the  better  part  of  a  broiling 
lorning  wandering   up   and  down 
;ht  line  in  full  flying  togs  and  hel- 
Isolemnly  buttonholing  every  cadet 
Mechanic  he  met  and  engaging  him, 
pe  Ancient  Mariner,  in  a  lengthy 
;ue  on  the  virtue  and  necessity  of 
ng  the  air  at  all  times, 
ually,  it  isn't  so  much  carelessness 
per  ebullience  of  spirits  that  makes 
|rouble   and   must   be    brought   up 
These  are  normal  kids,  bursting 
[health  and  full  of  beans;  and  it's 
latural  that  they  want  to  let  off 
sometimes.   There  was  the  cadet 
passed  his  final  sixty-hour  check 
'ad  only  a  couple  of  hours  to  log 
air  before   his   class   moved   to 
School.     Roaming    far    out    of 
is  in  search  of  diversion,  he  ob- 
|l  in  the  distance  a  quiet  fishing 
dotted   with   rowboats    in   which 
gentlemen  were  snoozing  in  the 
iy  sun.    The  temptation  was  ir- 
>le. 

limbed  his  FT  to  several  thou- 
:t,  gave  her  the  gun  and  power- 
onto    a    group    of    unsuspecting 
leveling  off  at  fifty  feet  with  a 
f  his  motor  that  caused  the  star- 
ipants  to  bail  out  head  first  into 
iter.    Soaring  again  in  search  of 
Ihe  spotted  a  solitary  rowboat  at 
end  of  the  pond.   Once  more  he 


V 


dived,  jazzed  his  motor  just  as  he 
swooped  over  the  fisherman's  head,  and 
glanced  complacently  into  his  rear- 
vision  mirror,  only  to  stare  horror- 
stricken  into  the  apoplectic  face  of  his 
commanding  officer.  They  say  the  cadet 
is  doing  pretty  well  as  a  cavalryman  at 
Fort  Riley  today. 

A  student  must  learn  to  relax  but  an 
instructor  never  relaxes  from  the  mo- 
ment the  ship  takes  off  until  it  lands 
again.  He's  all  over  the  student  while 
they're  in  the  air,  shouting  instructions 
to  him  through  the  Gosports,  watching 
his  face  constantly  in  the  mirror,  di- 
recting him  now  and  then  by  a  system 
of  prearranged  hand  signals. 

For  example,  holding  up  a  clenched 
fist  and  opening  it  means  to  ease  off, 
you're  too  tense;  tapping  his  right  ear 
means  to  apply  right  rudder;  slowly  re- 
volving an  uplifted  forefinger  means  to 
check  the  tachometer  and  throttle-set- 
ting; pinching  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
together  to  form  an  "O"  means  "Every- 


he  has  the  proper  physique  for  power 
diving,  and  he  can  squeeze  his  five  feet 
and  a  half  into  the  cramped  cockpit  of 
a  modern  streamlined  fighter  plane. 

A  big  methodical  easygoing  kid,  wb|P 
takes  a  fraction  of  a  second  longer  to 
figure  things  out,  is  more  or  less  slated 
for  one  of  the  big  jobs,  maybe  a  B-17; 
a  cool  head,  calculated  courage,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  rest  of  his 
crew  are  invaluable  assets  for  the  pilot 
of  a  Fortress. 

"But  there's  one  thing  they've  all  got 
to  have,"  the  instructor  tells  you,  "and 
that's  judgment.  Successful  flying  is  ten 
per  cent  ability  to  control  the  airplane, 
and  ninety  per  cent  judgment." 

This  Carlstrom  Field  has  quite  a  his- 
tory. They  made  important  strides  in 
pilot-training  here  when  it  was  a  pri- 
mary school  back  in  the  first  World 
War;  they're  still  making  them  today. 
One  recent  innovation  is  their  Student 
Pilot's  Handbook,  a  pocket-size  avia- 
tion cadet's  bible,  which  is  credited  with 


"Now,  you  take  a  few  years  back — before  they  run  the  line 
through  here,  New  York  was  a  pretty  inaccessible  sort  of  place" 
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thing's  under  control,  nice  going,  okay." 
His  nerves  are  as  sensitized  as  a  safe- 
cracker's finger  tips;  he  can  tell  by  the 
slightest  quiver  of  the  ship  not  only 
what  the  cadet  is  doing  but  what  he's 
thinking  of  doing. 

He  hammers  rapid-fire  instructions 
over  the  speaker:  "Hold  the  controls 
loose.  No,  don't  grab  the  stick;  just 
touch  it  with  your  two  fingers.  No, 
that's  still  too  much.  Look,  just  put  the 
palm  of  your  hand  on  top  of  the  stick 
and  follow  it  around.  See?  This  crate  is 
built  to  fly  itself.   Here's  what  I  mean." 

He  takes  his  own  hands  and  feet  off 
the  controls  and  motions  to  the  cadet 
to  do  the  same;  the  wings  of  the  plane 
dip  and  straighten  again,  like  a  boat 
righting  itself  in  the  water,  and  it  keeps 
on  flying  level. 

And  all  the  time  he's  sizing  up 
each  student  in  his  flight,  figuring  out 
whether  he's  the  kind  who  thinks  of  a 
plane  as  a  means  of  getting  somewhere 
— that's  your  bomber  type — or  whether 
he  thinks  of  it  as  a  weapon,  a  winged 
machine  gun  roaming  the  sky  with  the 
speed  of  light. 

A  medium-sized  pugnacious  kid,  it 
usually  turns  out,  falls  into  the  latter 
classification;   he  reacts  more  quickly, 


saving  a  whole  week's  time  in  primary 
course — and  that  means  something 
when  you're  talking  in  terms  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pilots  a  year.  Jack  Hunt 
admits  that  it's  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
their  safety  record,  too.  Jack's  a  quiet 
unassuming  Texan  who  could  fly  an 
egg  beater  if  he  had  enough  gas,  a 
former  CAA  inspector  in  the  North- 
west and  for  seven  years  an  instructor 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  before  he  be- 
came general  manager  and  director  of 
flying  here  at  Carlstrom. 

During  these  years  he'd  watched  in- 
structors wasting  invaluable  time  try- 
ing to  explain  maneuvers  and  he  knew 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  simplifica- 
tion of  the  usual  stodgy  textbooks.  So 
with  Ray  Fahringer,  another  old-line 
instructor- pilot  and  a  top  cartoonist  in 
a  Hollywood  studio,  he  set  to  work. 

What  they  turned  out  is  a  brief, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  collection  of 
horse  sense  and  humor,  studded  with 
hundreds  of  incisive  cartoons  that  are 
more  eloquent  than  volumes  of  prose. 
You  see  Fahringer's  stubby  gnome  of  a 
pilot,  with  oversize  goggles  and  Mickey 
Mouse  grin,  violating  every  known  rule 
as  he  loops  his  plane  nonchalantly  from 
page  to  page. 
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"Students  at  this  age  react  instantly 
to  ridicule,"  says  Hunt,  "so  they  work 
extra  hard  to  keep  from  looking  like  the 
pilot  in  the  pictures." 

The  Handbook's  a  pretty  compre- 
hensive job;  but  there's  one  maneuver 
that's  not  mentioned  in  it  anywhere. 
That's  the  Whifferdill.  A  Whifferdill, 
the  old-time  pilots  explain,  is  something 
you  do  that  nobody  else  would  want  to 
do.  They'll  give  you  further  details  if 
you  pin  them  down.  "You  start  a  loop, 
and  as  you  complete  it,  you  roll  over 
on  your  back  and  come  through  an- 
other loop  underneath,  then  do  an  Im- 
melmann,  and  end  up  going  where  you 
started,  only  in  the  opposite  direction." 
Maybe  it  was  a  Whifferdill  that  Captain 
Ola,  commanding  officer  at  the  post,  was 
doing  over  Carlstrom  that  night  in  the 
deserted  twilight  sky. 

The  sun  was  down  and  long  blue 
shadows  lay  over  the  cadet  barracks 
and  palms  and  empty  lawns;  but  the 
last  searching  rays  of  the  sun  still 
played  on  the  solitary  training  ship 
high  above  us.  Over  the  night  insects 
and  the  rasp  of  bull  bats,  we  could  hear 
the  drone  of  its  motor,  increasing  and 
fading  and  increasing  again.  The  ship 
rolled  and  plunged  luxuriously  like  a 
dolphin  playing  in  a  phosphorescent  sea. 

As  it  played,  the  sidewalks  and  veran- 
das and  lawns  in  front  of  the  barracks 
began  to  fill  with  awed  and  silent  ca- 
dets, emerging  from  their  rooms  with 
books  in  hand,  hurrying  dripping  from 
their  showers,  piling  out  of  their  bunks 
in  undershirts  and  shorts,  breaking  up 
a  bull  session  to  join  the  throng  that 
stood  in  tfie  dusk  with  upturned  faces, 
staring  at  the  sky.  Two  tennis  players 
halted  their  game,  rackets  still  poised. 
Six  cadets  walking  off  gigs  kept  their 
eyes  aloft  as  they  marched  up  and  down. 

Cadets  Are  Inspired 

You  understand  why  these  instructors 
wouldn't  trade  their  jobs  for  anything 
else  in  the  world.  These  cadets  are 
fanatics;  they're  inspired.  Flying's  their 
new  god.  When  a  man  displays  so  much 
honest  devotion  he's  more  than  just  an- 
other pilot  steering  a  crate  around.  He's 
part  of  the  plane,  he  gives  it  nerves  and 
feelings.  The  wings  are  his  wings,  the 
motor  throbs  deep  inside  of  him.  That's 
what  happens  to  him  on  his  first  solo 
flight,  when  he  hears  for  the  first  time 
the  echoing  words:  "Take  it  around  by 
yourself  a  couple  of  times,  mister." 

He  realizes  all  of  a  sudden  that  he's 
alone;  he's  more  alone  than  he's  ever 
been  in  his  life  .  .  . 

He's  flying ;  he's  flying  all  alone.  That 
take-off  was  all  right;  it  was  perfect. 
Who  said  he  couldn't  fly?  Look  at  the 
way  the  ship  responds.  Look  at  her 
climb.  He  eases  the  stick  over,  kicks 
the  rudder  pedal  gently  and  banks  in  a 
smooth  turn  to  the  left.  Slick  as  a  kit- 
ty's ear,  he  grins.  Just  relax,  that's  all 
you  have  to  do. 

This  thing  might  as  well  be  a  P-47. 
He's  diving  at  400  miles  an  hour  into 
a  bunch  of  Heinkels,  mowing  them 
down,  swooping  into  a  chandelle  and 
getting  above  them  once  more  and  let- 
ting them  have  it  again.  He  looks 
around  to  see  if  anybody  else  has  dared 
to  come  into  his  sky.  He's  boss  of  this 
thing  now.  He's  boss  of  the  air.  He's 
boss  of  the  earth  that's  getting  smaller 
and  smaller  below  him.  Fall  away, 
earth!  Roll  back,  clouds!  Get  ready, 
sun!    Here  I  come  .  .  . 

Far,  far  below  him,  a  tiny  figure  is 
still  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  strip, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He 
frowns  when  the  plane  teeters  once, 
then  his  face  relaxes  and  he  nods  to 
himself  with  a  slow  smile. 

"I  wonder,"  the  instructor  muses,  "if 
that  kid's  getting  any  bigger  kick  out  of 
this  than  I  am." 

The  End 


> 
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We  were  about  twenty  ieet  away  when  ...  a  tidal  wave  caused  by 
the  sinking  ship  swept  by  us,  knocking  one  man  out  of  the  boat 


Caribbean  Casualty 

By  Captain  Roger  0/Snllivan 


A  New  England  sea  captain  tells 
a  terse  tale  of  the  sinking  of  his 
ship  by  submarine.  It's  a  story 
that  is  being  repealed  every  day, 
but  as  long  as  there  are  ships 
there   will   be  men  to   sail   them 


WE  WERE  about  100  miles  off 
Curacao.  It  was  nine-fifteen,  on 
a  dark,  clear  night  with  little 
moon,  when  the  lookout  on  the  port 
side  of  the  bridge  reported  what  looked 
like  a  submarine  on  our  port  quarter. 
And  a  submarine  it  was,  about  300  yards 
ahead,  coming  toward  us.  We  were  un- 
armed. I  rang  full  speed  ahead  on  the 
engines,  altering  the  ship's  course  about 
twenty  degrees  to  put  the  submarine 
astern,  and  ordered  the  general  alarm 
sounded.  After  picking  out  my  posi- 
tion off  the  chart,  I  ordered  an  SSS  sent 
out  by  the  wireless  operator.  When  I 
came  out  of  the  chartroom  the  sub- 
marine was  about  200  yards  away  and 
overhauling  us. 

The  first  shell  fired  at  us  from  a  large 
caliber  gun  carried  away  the  foretop- 
mast  and  radio  antenna.  The  boat  deck 
and  bridge  were  sprayed  with  machine- 
gun  bullets. 

The  submarine  was  still  on  our  port 
quarter.  Another  shell  hit  us  amid- 
ships at  the  port  settler  tank.  I  stopped 
the  ship,  called  all  hands  out  of  the  en- 
gine room  and  signaled  the  submarine 
that  we  were  stopped.  I  ordered  the 
helm  hard  to  right  to  put  the  submarine 
astern.  By  now  the  ship  was  losing  way 
and  swinging  slowly  until  the  subma- 
rine was  on  our  starboard  quarter.    I 


Four  of  us  stood  by  Chief  Engi- 
neer Harper  and  Restucher,  the 
oiler,  as  they  could  not  be  moved 


ordered  the  helm  hard  left  to  give 
submarine  our  stern  again. 

I  gave  orders  to  abandon  ship  tt 
told  the  chief  officer  to  get  the  men  i 
the  lifeboats  while  I  destroyed  my 
fidential  papers. 

A    shell    struck    the    after   deck, 
spattering   shrapnel    injuring   two 
who  were  getting  a  life  raft  over  on 
starboard  side.   More  machine-gun 
lets  and  shrapnel  struck  the  boat  d 
and  bridge. 

It  then  appeared  that  we  were 
being    shelled    by    another    subma 
from  forward.   It  had  gone  unobse: 
but  the  men  in  number  one  lifeboat 
it  later  and  reported  that  it  was  sma 
than  the  one  first  sighted.  Shrapnel 
bursting  around  the  saloon  and  bri 
deck.   Some  of  the  members  of  the 
went  down  the   forward  ladder  to 
life  raft  on  the  starboard  side.    O' 
who  were  near  my  cabin  and  had  b 
lying  prone  on  the  deck,  launched 
starboard  lifeboat. 

I  went  into  the  cabin  for  my  brief 
with  the  ship's  papers  in  it  and  for  a 
seconds  searched  for  my  pet  trou; 
a  trained  South  American  bird  that  u 
to  walk  the   deck  with   me,   open 
cigarette     packages     and     occasion! 
have  a  small  beer.    I  was  sorry  to  1 
that  bird. 

The  port  boat  was  in  the  water,  a 
eight  feet  from  the  ship's  side.    By 
time,  the  way  was  off  the  ship  but 
hadn't  swung  quite  enough  to  mak 
lee  for  the  port  lifeboat.    I  ordered 
men  who  were  on  the  ladder  trying 
get  into  the  boat  to  haul  the  boat  alq  j^ 
side.     The    chief    officer    said,    "I'HL 
down  there  and  get  her  in,  Capta 
He  started  down  the  ladder,  the  first 
gineer  after  him.  Lind,  one  of  the  oil 
and  the  last  man  on  deck  with  me 
about  to  get  on  the  ladder  when  a  s 
hit  the   ship's   side,   over  the   lifeb 
throwing  the  oiler  and  me  on  deck 
two  officers  on  the  ladder  were  ki 
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No  one  ever  thought 

U  could  jyjake  a  Speech! 
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is!  si  iLEMITE  LUBRICATION  •  STEWART- WARNER 
NSTRUMENTS  •  STEWART  DIE  CASTINGS  ■ 
'    ASSICK  CASTERS  •  SOUTH  WIND  HEATERS 
DUAL  TEMP  REFRIGERATORS  •  MAGIC  DIAL 
ADIOS  •  SCOTCH  MAID  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


US  WAS  THE  QUIET  SORT- ran  a  drill 
press  over  in  number  4  plant,  and  had  the  art 
of  minding  his  own  business  down  to  a  science. 
Noontimes,  eating  lunch,  everyone  talked 
but  Gus.  That  is-until  the  day  Chuck  Adams 
growled  something  about  "letting  someone 
else  buy  the  bonds -that  he'd  bought  all  he 
was  going  to." 

Well,  sir— Gus  was  no  longer  the  quiet  Pole 
we'd  known.  He  was  on  his  feet  ready  to  fight 
for  something  we'd  taken  for  granted  .  .  .  "So 
—  you  will  let  others  buy  the  bonds!  And  if 
the  others  feel  that  way,  too  — then  what? 

"If  you  had  no  letter  from  your  family  in 
three  years,  I  think  you  would  buy  bonds! 
The  old  folks— and  the  children  — I  think  it  is 
worse  for  them.  When  everything  is  gone  — 
nothing  to  live  for  — but  still  you  cannot  die. 

"We  have  it  so  fine  in  America.  The  poorest 
of  us  are  rich  here,  because  we  are  safe  — to 
sleep  at  night  and  do  our  work  and  eat  well. 
But  they  can  come  even  here.  And  if  they  do 
—you  will  know  how  beasts  can  kill  and  laugh. 
And  then  you  will  learn  to  hate  —  when  it  is 
too  late. 

"And  you  won't  buy  bonds  to  stop  them? 
To  send  bullets  to  men  who  are  fighting  for 

CORPORATION 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST- AND  PROUD  OF  IT. 

Stewart-Warner  employees  were  among  the 
first  groups,  ol  over  7500  workera,  to  allot 
more  than  10%  of  their  total  payroll  to  War 
Bond  purchases  —  thus  surpassing  the  goal 
set  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


you  and  your  wife  and  kids?  When  your 
money  comes  back  sure  — even  if  some  of  the 
boys  don't?" 

e  •  • 

All  at  once  Gus  sat  down— like  he  had  just 
realized  he  was  talking.  And  sat  staring  at  the 
big  sandwich  in  his  hand  — that  could  keep  a 
family  over  there  from  starving  to  death . . . 
for  another  week  perhaps.  And  Chuck  and 
the  rest  of  us  ...  we  just  stared,  too. 

It  does  make  you  feel  ashamed,  doesn't  it— to 
realize  you  have  slacker  dollars  in  your  pocket? 
Especially  when  you're  just  asked  to  make  a 
loan -a  loan  you'll  get  back  with  interest!  It's 
still  your  money  to  spend  again,  for  anything 
you  want  after  the  war  is  won. 

I  think  it's  time  everyone  got  mad  — mad 
enough  to  strip  right  down  to  what  we  have  to 
have,  and  put  the  rest  of  our  dollars  into  Bonds! 
Bonds  that  will  help  get  this  mess  straightened 
out  fast -and  then  come  back  to  be  spent  all 
over  again.  How  about  you,  mister— right  now! 


THE  WAR  AND  YOUR   HOME 


A 


•  Everything  you  own  of  rubber,  metal  or  other 
vital  material  is  doubly  precious  now.  Many  of 
them  can't  be  replaced  at  any  price  until  after 
the  war  ends.  But  with  a  little  care,  they'll  see 
you  thru. 

•  Keep  your  refrigerator  oiled  according  to 
the  maker's  directions.  And  keep  it  clean — the 
mechanism — the  rubber  seal  around  the  door 
— particularly  the  finned  condenser  underneath. 
At  any  sign  of  trouble,  call  your  dealer.  You 
may  avoid  big  repairs  by  early  attention. 

•  And  guard  the  mileage  in  your  car!  Whether 
you  prefer  Alemite  or  other  lubricants,  get  them 
regularly!  This  is  no  time  to  risk  vital  trans- 
portation to  save  pennies  on  grease. 


J 


The  joint  Army-Navy  Production 
Award,  today's  most  coveted  honor, 
hai  been  conferred  upon  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation  —and  "E"  em- 
blem* awarded  employee* —for 
unusual  performance  in  war  work. 
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Collier's  lor  October  10,  1942 


HOW  YOU  TWINKLE, 

PRETTY  STAR ! 


MlKLl  UBlKUN,  United  Artists  Star,  says:"!  don't  ihink  anything  does  more 
to  create  a  sparkling  impression  than  lecih  lhat  simply  glisten  .  .  .  reason  enough 
for  me  to  use  CALOX  TOOTH  POWDER!" 


Two  ways  to 

WOT 

your  dentist  follows 

both  /  So  can  you . . . 

with  Ca/ox 


Notice  your  dentist's  technique  when  lie  gives 
you  a  dental  cleaning.  First,  he  thoroughly 
cleans  your  teeth.  Then,  and  only  then,  does 
lie  polish  them.  In  your  home  care  why  be  sat- 
isfied with  less  than  HOT II  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing, when  you  can  get  Calox? 

5  cleansing  and  polishing  ingredients 

Calox  gives  you  not  one  or  two,  but  five  spe- 
cial ingredients  for  cleaning  and  brightening. 
Wit li  every  stroke  of  the  brush,  Calox  helps 
detach  food  particles,  removes  deposits,  cleans 
off  surface  stains.  Your 
mouth  is  stimulated,  re- 
freshed. And  with  every 
stroke  Calox  polishes, 
too,  making  your  teeth 
shine  with  their  own 
clear,  natural  lustre  .  .  . 
In  Hollywood,  many  a 
star  trusts  to  Calox-care. 
Try  (  alox  for  your  smile! 

McKesson  &  Robbins, 

Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Merle's  Glamor  Regime  is  planned  l<>  in- 
clude daily  exercise,  sensible  diet,  fre- 
quent check-ups  with  her  dentist.  And 
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instantly  and  everyone  in  the  lifeboat 
was  severely  injured. 

Another  shell  struck  amidships  and 
steam  started  to  escape  from  the  fire- 
room.  I  was  afraid  the  boilers  would  ex- 
plode and  told  Lind  to  follow  me  to 
the  after  well  deck.  The  shelling  had 
stopped.  With  a  torpedo  due  any  min- 
ute, oiler  Lind,  as  cool  a  man  as  I've 
ever  seen,  went  below  saying,  "I'll  only 
be  a  second,  Captain.  I'm  going  down 
to  get  some  cigarettes." 

Number  one  lifeboat,  where  we  be- 
longed, was  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ship.  I  ordered  the  men  to  bring  her 
alongside,  but  they  were  unable  to  do 
so.  Lind  and  I  ran  across  the  deck  to  the 
port  lifeboat  which  was  close  to* the  ship 
at  the  break  of  the  well  deck. 

The  oiler  jumped  into  the  boat  and 
I  followed  him.  We  hauled  the  steward 
on  board,  and  managed  to  row  away 
from  the  ship. 

Torpedoed  Amidships 

I  could  see  the  submarine  on  our  port 
beam  about  a  hundred  yards  off.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  terrific  explosion  when 
the  torpedo  struck,  and  another  one  when 
the  boilers  blew.  The  tin  fish  hit  fifty 
feet  aft  of  the  fireroom.  The  ship  broke 
in  two,  bow  and  stern  going  down  last 
as  she  settled  in  the  water  in  the  shape 
of  a  V.  It  all  happened  within  fifteen 
seconds. 

We  were  only  about  twenty  feet  away 
when  a  tremendous  gusher  of  water  and 
fuel  oil  came  down  on  us.  Right  after- 
ward, a  tidal  wave  caused  by  the  sink- 
ing ship,  swept  by  us,  knocking  one  man 
out  of  the  boat.  He  was  hauled  back  on 
board. 

The  submarine  loomed  up  ahead, 
coming  for  us.  It  was  a  large  one,  about 
300  feet  long,  with  an  oval  conning 
tower.  Riding  high  out  of  the  water,  its 
sharp  bow  was  very  prominent.  I  showed 
a  light  so  that  they  wouldn't  run  over 
us.  The  submarine  came  very  close 
and  the  captain,  in  perfect  English, 
asked  me  my  name.  I  told  him  we  were 
the  S.S.  Norlantic,  and  the  submarine 
passed  out  of  sight,  heading  southeast. 
We  could  hear  loud  talk  and  laughter 
coming  from  the  U-boat's  deck. 

There  was  a  lot  of  water  and  fuel  oil 
in  the  lifeboat.  At  first,  I  thought  it  was 
from  the  explosion,  but  discovered  wa- 
ter coming  in  at  my  feet  through  a  large 
hole.  I  tore  off  my  shirt  and  stuffed  the 
hole  with  it  and  Lind  began  to  bail  the 
boat.  I  explored  with  my  flashlight  and 
found  that  the  plates  in  the  lifeboat  were 
ruptured  and  full  of  jagged  holes. 

The  men  were  unable  to  move  because 
of  their  serious  wounds.  Lind  was  the 
only  man  who  was  not  injured.  I  had 
been  hit  by  shrapnel  in  several  places 
but  was  not  incapacitated. 

Right  near  me  was  an  oiler  named 
Restucher  who  was  heaving  up  blood, 
indicating  internal  injuries.  I  stretched 
him  out  on  the  oars,  made  a  pillow  out 
of  my  life  preserver  and  put  a  blanket 
over  him.  On  my  left  Chief  Engineer 
Harper  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a 
gaping  wound  in  his  leg.  He  was  in 
great  pain. 

Forward  of  them  the  steward  was  ly- 
ing on  the  thwart,  very  ill.  One  of  the 
able-bodied  seamen,  Mike  Miller,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  thwart  forward  was 
unable  to  move.  His  leg  was  badly 
hurt,  plastered  with  shrapnel. 

Messman  Bivins  was  amidships  with 
a  terrible  gash  in  his  cheek.  He  later 
found  that  he  also  had  a  machine  gun 
bullet  through  his  stomach.  Third  Offi- 
cer Peterson  was  forward,  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  groaning  and  barely 
conscious.  He  died  an  hour  later. 

It  was  quite  rough  and  the  chief  en- 
gineer was  suffering  from  the  rolling  of 
the  boat.  We  got  the  pump  working  and 
Mike  Miller,  although  badly  wounded, 
pumped  out  the  water.    All  this  time 


Lind  kept  bailing  with  a  bucket.  Ve  go 
the  water  down  to  two  or  three  :sh«- 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  but  nve  c 
it  continued  to  leak  in  through  oai 
MiiaU,  holes.  I  cut  some  pieces  of  i«m 
and  hammered  them  into  the  hole  mv 
a  hatchet  and  reduced  the  leaks  toll 
trickles.  I  then  got  the  sea  ancho  jvi 
to  keep  the  boat  headed  into  the  K^ 

Second  Officer  Hayden  came  •  thi 
hailing  distance  in  number  one! 
boat.  He  came  alongside  and  w«| 
off  the  bosun  to  help  keep  on 
bailed  out.  I  asked  Wireless 
tor  Charles  Draper  if  our  messaij 
out  all  right.  He  said  that  the 
been  picked  up  by  at  least  four  std 
I  told  the  second  officer  we  wou'.n 
around  all  night  and  that  there  ml 
probably  be  a  plane  out  in  the  mnii 
to  locate  us. 

I  took  inventory  of  the  men  i  hi 
boat  and  they  were  not  as  badly  a  a 
we  were.  Of  the  ten  men  in  it  on  tw 
were  injured,  Krzywonos,  an  oile&i 
Walker,  a  fireman,  who  had  gar- 
wounds  from  shrapnel. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  buried  ggV 
Officer  Peterson. 

At  dawn  we  got  our  sails  up  anS|: 
boats  came  together.    The  radio  JJ 
tor  came  from  the  second  officer'! 
and  we  transferred  the  injured  st 
to   it.     The    operator   tried   to  wl 
makeshift  radio  but  he  was  unai 
do  anything  with  it. 

We  could  see  a  life  raft  aboul 
miles  away  with  what  looked  lik< 
or  five  men  on  it.    I  gave  the 
officer  my  position  and  told  him  I 
up  the  men  on  the  raft  while  I 
start  for  Curacao  because  of  the 
tion  of  the  injured  in  my  boat. 

Curagao  bore  about  west  by 
where  we   were   torpedoed.    As 
ing  the  wind  and  strong  current, 
drift  and  leeway  of  the  lifeboat,  i 
him  I  was  going  to  steer  south  b;( 
and  would  probably  make  Bona 
island  to  the  eastward  of  Curac, 

Second  Officer  Hayden  made 
tacks   in  attempting   to  reach 
raft  which  was  to  the  windwa 
found  that  he  could  only  sail  wit 
points  of  the  wind  and  gave  up 
suming  that  a  plane  would  be  oi 
morning,  and  knowing  my  boat ' 
seaworthy,  he  decided  to  follow  u . 

One  Lifeboat  Abandoned 

t 

After   overhauling    me,    about  j 
we  stayed  close  together  all  daj 
wind  had  freshened  and  hauled 
a  little  more  to  the  south'ard. 
was  being  pounded  by  the  rougl 
fused  sea,  causing  the  rivets  to 
up  on  the  damaged  plates   and 
cided  to  abandon  my  lifeboat.  Wil 
ficulty  we  transferred  the  injure 
and   what    equipment   we    thou 
needed  to  the  second  officer's  be 

The    following    morning    at 
twenty  A.  M.  the  second  officer  1 
worked  out  our  position  on  the  I 
We  had  apparently  steered  too 
the   south'ard   and   had   not   ma/ 
leeway  I   had  anticipated.    The.) 
no  land  in  sight.    I  then  set  my 
west  by  north,  hoping  to  see  Cu 

At  eleven  a.  m.  I  thought  I  sa] 
through  the  haze  and  sailed  no 
east  for  an  hour.  When  the  atmc 
appeared  clear,  there  was  no  1] 
sight.  I  then  headed  west  byj 
again,  until  two  o'clock  when  I  cj 
my  course  to  north.  It  proved  latl 
when  I  saw  land,  it  actually  was  Bl 

At  five-thirty  A.  m.  Friday,  the  [ 
officer  plotted  my  courses  on  thtl 
He  assumed  that  we  were  tenl 
north  of  Curagao.  The  wind  had  I 
during  the  night  and  we  were  nol 
ing  much  speed.  I  sailed  north  I 
hours  more.  The  atmosphere  wasl 
clear,  but  there  was  no  land  in  s| 

I  decided  to  go  south  and  if  I  [ 
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eao,  where  I  knew  there  was  a  fine 
ital,  I  would  at  least  hit  the  Ven- 
lan  coast  and  get  some  kind  of 
ical  treatment. 

e  days  were  very  warm,  the5,  nights 

Though  my  men  were  suffering 

in  low  spirits  we  had  plenty  of  wa- 

and  concentrated   foods   on  board. 

lived  on  vitamin  biscuits,  chocolate 

malted  milk  tablets. 

he  wind  died  down  in  the  afternoon 

we  were  practically  drifting.    After 

own   the   wind   freshened   and   we 

steering  a  course  south  by  west. 

Saturday,  at  about  1 :30  A.  m.,  the 

as  calmed  down.     I  could  smell  land 

d  the  oil  refinery  at  Curasao.     I  let 

wn  my  sails  and  got  out  my  sea  anchor. 

Schooner  to  the  Rescue 

'Just  before  daylight  I  sent  up  several 

ichute  flares.    When  daylight  came, 

:-ould  see  no  land  and  decided  to  head 

^uth  again.    At  about  seven-thirty  in 

morning  Curacao  showed  up  very 

y    about    fifteen    miles    away.    I 

:ed  all  day  Saturday  trying  to  get 

to  it,  but  the  wind  and  tide  kept  me 

mt  the  same  distance  off. 

,t  four-thirty  that  afternoon  we  saw 

hooner  coming  from  the  Venezuelan 

She  passed  about  a  mile  ahead 

us,  heading  north.    I  sent  up  a  flare. 

came    over   to    us.     She    was    the 

issippi  of  Bonaire,  on  her  way  from 

uela  to  Bonaire.  I  put  most  of  my 

aboard.   Four  of  us  stood  by  Chief 

gineer    Harper    and    Restucher,    the 

jr,  as  they  could  not  be  moved,  and 

were  towed  into  Bonaire. 

oitrnJrVe  arrived  in  Bonaire  at  two-thirty 

M.   on    Sunday    and   were    fed    and 

led  by  the  people  of  the  island.  The 

i    unded  were  tended.    I  sent  a  wire  to 

Iracao,  giving  the  position  that  the  life 

ts  should  be  in  so  that  a  plane  could 

sent  to  find  them. 

Be   |Vbout  seven  in  the  morning,  a  plane 

Cur,-  |k  the  six  badly  injured  men  to  the 

ipital  in  Curasao  and  later  returned 

)ick  up  the  rest  of  us.  When  I  arrived 

re,  I  was  met  by  an  officer  of  the 

al  Intelligence,  whom  I  knew,  and 


UN 


outi 


a  captain  of  the  Army  Air  Squadron. 
The  latter  and  I  plotted  the  position 
of  the  missing  life  rafts. 

I  then  went  to  the  naval  office  to 
make  a  report  on  the  attack  and  listed 
the  survivors,  known  dead  and  injured. 
The  American  consul  was  also  given  a 
report. 

Following  our  arrival  in  Curacao,  one 
of  the  city's  well-known  merchants  and 
his  two  attractive  daughters  came  to 
see  us.  They  showed  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  our  experience  and  asked 
many  questions  about  the  attack.  Al- 
though I  knew  the  man  only  slightly, 
he  couldn't  do  enough  for  us. 

Two  days  later,  when  the  Berlin  radio 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Norlantic,  the  reason  for  the  mer- 
chant's generous  interest  in  us  became 
apparent.  The  German  announcer  ex- 
plained that  the  submarine  was  forced 
to  shell  my  ship  because  we  had  been 
the  first  to  fire,  adding  that  U-boats 
never  shell  unarmed  ships. 

For  several  days  I  went  out  with  a 
bomber  searching  for  the  rafts.  The 
second  officer  did  likewise  but  we  could 
not  find  them.  I  stayed  in  Curasao  to 
do  what  I  could  about  continuing  the 
search. 

A  week  after  we  had  arrived  in  Cura 
Sao  we  had  good  news.  Two  of  my  crew, 
seamen    Hoppe    and    Svetz,    had    been 
picked  up  from  a  life  raft  and  were  safe 
in  Trinidad. 

I  left  Curasao  for  Miami  by  plane  and 
four  days  later  was  followed  by  nine  of 
my  men  who  had  recuperated  suffi- 
ciently to  travel.  Thirty-eight  days  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Norlantic  the  three 
men  who  were  in  the  other  life  raft, 
chief  cook  Lasamana,  oiler  Inglasias 
and  messman  Hatfield,  turned  up  on  the 
Venezuelan  coast.  They  were  in  good 
health  in  spite  of  their  long  exposure. 

Most  of  my  men,  after  salting  away 
some  of  their  pay  which  had  accumu- 
lated and  freely  spending  what  was  left, 
have  shipped  out  on  various  boats.  Out- 
wardly they  were  all  carefree  and  happy, 
but  inwardly  they  were  mad  as  hell. 

Our  bows  will  cross  again. 
The  End 
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p,  with  only  a  bent  propeller,  every 
n  on  that  field — two  generals,  a  score 
lesser  officers,  hundreds  of  soldiers 

aud,  clap  hands.  This,  in  a  war!  The 
pink-cheeked  little  27-year-old 

tenant  colonel  who  did  the  job  steps 

grinning.    He  asks  you  please  not 

mention   his   name.    His   wife,   who 

in  New  York  City,  might  be  wor- 

! 


the  third  picture.    We're  in  an- 
other B-17,  cruising  aimlessly  over 
unbelievably    empty    never-never 
A  i  of  interior  Australia.    We're  lost. 
not  m  htfall   is   approaching,   and  you   all 
'■'[  w — 13  passengers  and  7  crew — that 
set  i)   Ve  got  to  make  a  forced  landing  in 
o  *  ^  :  inhospitable  wilderness  in  the  next 
minutes.     The    pilot — a    youthful 
ailed  m  (or,  veteran  of  the  Philippines  and 
the atna  a;  not  a  day  over  25,  you'd  bet — is 
•as  no  I  ming  the  ground.   His  face  is  sober. 
west  by  le  beads  of  sweat  on  the  bridge  of 
whwl  pose  betray  his  feelings.    He  had  a 
,rovedH  >fui  0f  brass  hats  to  add  to  his  wor- 
llywasl  ,  He  looks  at  you,  behind  the  copi- 
seat.   He  looks  back  into  the  plane 
"  "fiis  passengers;  stares  down  again,  at 
4earth.    Then,  with  a  grin  that  sud- 
fy  dissolves  the  anxiety  in  his  face, 
a  lilt  that  reminds  you  of  Gracie 
it  noitii'lds  and  her  "aspidistra"  song,  he  leans 
,#  **r  to  you,  indicates  all  of  Australia 
W  us  with  an  inclusive  jerk  of  his 


head    and    says:    "There's    the    biggest 
hunk  of  nothing  in  the  world!" 

COLLISIONS  of  Yanks  with  Aussie 
red  tape  and  labor-union  rules  have 
caused  what  diplomats  call  "incidents." 
Each  branch  of  the  Yank  Army  has  its 
favorites.    Two  of  the  Air  Corps'  are: 

First,  the  young  pilot  who  ferried  a 
pursuit  from  a  mainland  base  depot 
toward  the  combat  zone,  where  it  was 
urgently  needed.  Mechanical  trouble 
developed,  and  he  landed  at  a  small 
Aussie  station  for  emergency  repairs. 
But  no,  they  couldn't  fix  it  right  away. 
It  was  time  for  morning  tea.  The  21- 
year-old  from  Alabama  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  cockpit,  unholstered  and  pointed 
his  .45  automatic  pistol,  and  remarked: 
"Brother,  in  mah  home  state,  tea  is  no 
eme'gency!"  The  Aussies  missed  not 
only  tea  but  lunch. 

Second,  the  Air  Corps  engineer  gang 
building  a  new  field.  There  was  a  row 
of  fine  old  gum  trees  on  one  side.  "Too 
bad,"  said  the  engineers;  "they  must 
come  down — hazards."  Oh,  said  the 
Aussie  local  authorities,  impossible; 
those  were  Commonwealth  trees  and 
you'd  have  to  get  written  permission 
from  Canberra.  So  the  Yanks  took  down 
the  trees,  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Can- 
berra. That  was  in  March.  The  treeless 
field  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  The 
permit  has  not  yet  arrived.  ...  W.  B.  C. 
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center  will  keep  pace  with  the  construc- 
tion. Eventually,  six  to  seven  thousand 
women  will  be  on  duty  or  in  training  at 
Fort  Des  Moines  at  all  times.  As  each 
class  of  officers  graduates,  as  noncoms 
are  appointed,  as  Basics  complete  their 
training  and  become  full-fledged  Auxi- 
liaries, the  permanent  complement  at 
the  post  will  become  more  and  more 
feminine. 

The  present  plans — and  they're  al- 
ways subject  to  sudden  change  in  this 
rapidly  growing  army  of  women — call 
for  this  military  setup: 

As  in  the  men's  army,  the  smallest 
tactical  unit  will  be  the  squad,  which 
will  be  composed  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
Waacs  and  will  be  under  the  command 
of  a  junior  leader,  whose  chevrons  will 
be  those  of  a  corporal. 

The  next  larger  unit  will  be  the  pla- 
toon, which  will  consist  of  three  or  four 
squads  and  will  be  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  a  second  or  third  officer,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  noncom 
leaders. 

The  company  will  be  made  up  of  three 
or  four  platoons  and  will  have  a  first 
officer  as  its  commander.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  a  full  complement  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  lesser  rank,  plus 
the  necessary  noncoms.  And  beyond 
that  will  come  the  regiment,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  officer  candidates,  will 
consist  of  six  companies. 

The  four  regiments  already  planned 
will  be  grouped  in  about  this  way:  The 
first  regiment  will  consist  entirely  of 
Waacs  who  are  candidates  for  commis- 
sions; the  second  regiment  will  consist 
of  specialists  who  have  completed  their 
basic  training;  the  third  regiment  will 
contain  in  its  ranks  only  women  who 
are  taking  their  basic  training;  and  the 
fourth  regiment  will  consist  of  officers 
and  Auxiliaries  who  form  the  school 
detachment,  plus  staff,  faculty,  and 
companies  awaiting  orders  for  trans- 
fer to  permanent  stations  away  from 
Fort  Des  Moines. 

A  Surprise  in  Store 

At  the  rate  of  approximately  one 
thousand  per  week,  officers  and  Auxi- 
liaries will  be  sent  to  Army  posts  as 
they  are  called.  They  will  serve  both 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  the  officers 
and  men  at  the  post  to  which  the  first 
groups  of  Waacs  are  assigned  are  in  for 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Any  doubts  they 
may  have  about  exchange  of  military 
courtesies  and  Waac  knowledge  of 
Army  routine  will  be  dissipated  in  short 
order. 

Saluting  will  follow  the  pattern  and 
rules  laid  down  for  the  Army:  Aux- 
iliaries will  salute  all  officers,  whether 
they  be  men  or  women.  Enlisted  men 
and  noncoms  will  salute  women  officers. 
Among  officers,  whether  they  be  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  there  will  be  the  cus- 
tomary exchange  of  salutes.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  looking  to  see  whether  the 
person  to  be  saluted  wears  skirts;  it  is 
sufficient  to  glance  at  the  shoulder  in- 
signia which  marks  the  commissioned 
rank. 

And,  brother,  these  women  have 
learned  how  to  salute.  It  didn't  take 
the  male  officers  long  to  get  the  idea, 
and  now  you'll  find  on  this  former 
cavalry  post  the  smartness  of  West 
Point. 

Those  who  aspire  to  commissions  get 
six  hours  of  instruction  on  military  cus- 
toms and  courtesies;  four  hours  on  the 
punitive  articles  of  war;  four  hours  on 
the  wearing  of  the  uniform  and  the  care 
of  clothing  and  equipment.  They  have  a 


nine-hour  course  on  military  sanitation, 
first  aid  and  personal  hygiene,  and  then 
they  study  and  practice  things  more 
martial  in  tone. 

Each  officer  candidate  will  receive 
three  hours  of  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
gas  mask  while  performing  military  du- 
ties. She  will  be  taught  to  identify  the 
more  common  chemical  agents  and  be 
taught  the  means  of  defending  against 
them.  Before  she  finishes  she  will  have 
received  special  instruction  in  first  aid 
for  gas  casualties,  and  will  also  be  given 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods used  to  decontaminate  buildings, , 
motor  vehicles,  grounds  and  equip- 
ment. 

She  will  have  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge  of   the   various   types   of   aircraft 


Thirty-five  hours  will  be  given  to  thi 
study  of  basic  company  records  and  re- 
ports, individual  personnel  records,  ra- 
tions and  funds,  pay  roll  and  allotment 
of  pay,  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
administration  forms  and  files,  and  she 
will  be  versed  in  all  the  little  niceties  of 
military  correspondence,  which  in  itself 
is  no  mean  achievement. 

Each  candidate — whether  she  has 
been  one  of  the  first  group  selected  or 
whether  she  comes  in  with  a  later  group 
— will  be  given  twenty-three  hours' 
work  in  the  fundamentals  of  dis- 
mounted drill,  without  arms.  Each  offi- 
cer candidate  will  have  opportunity 
actually  to  command  platoon  and  com- 
pany, in  military  formations  such  as 
parades,  drills,  reviews  and  ceremonies. 


Waacs  congregate  at  the  PX  for  refreshment  after  classes 


used  by  the  enemy,  and  know  how  to 
identify  them,  and  she  will  know  quite 
a  bit  about  cover,  concealment  and 
camouflage  processes.  She  will  have  put 
in  seven  classroom  hours — not  counting 
her  study  periods — learning  to  use  and 
interpret  military  maps. 

Twenty-five  instructional  hours  will 
be  devoted  to  familiarizing  the  officer 
candidate  with  the  various  problems 
connected  with  mess  management.  This 
course  is  highly  technical  and  goes  into 
such  strictly  Army  matters  as  mess  ac- 
counting, nutrition,  cooking,  menu  plan- 
ning, inspection  of  foods,  kitchen 
personnel  and  management,  and  the 
garrison  ration  system. 

An  additional  twenty-five  hours  will 
be  given  over  to  the  general  study  of 
problems  pertaining  to  accountable  and 
responsible  officers  which  will  include 
the  receipt,  shipment  and  issuance  of 
material;  records  of  lost,  destroyed, 
damaged  and  unserviceable  property, 
and  transfer  of  property  accountability. 
By  the  time  she  completes  this  course, 
she  will  know  all  about  how  to  keep 
clothing  records,  supply  and  procure- 
ment records  and  requisitions. 


Twenty-six  hours  of  each  woman's 
time  will  be  devoted  to  physical  exer- 
cise for  what  is  gently  referred  to  as 
"bodily  development  and  muscular  and 
mental  co-ordination."  She'll  put  in  a 
couple  of  hours  learning  about  the  im- 
portance of  guard  duty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  command  as  a  whole,  and 
she  will  be  expected  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  sentry. 
She'll  allot  twelve  study  hours  to  the 
problems  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
of  quarters  and  equipment  and  the 
matter  of  properly  fitting  uniforms. 
There  will  be  other  study,  too:  things 
which  are  military  in  nature  and  highly 
technical. 

During  every  minute  of  every  day, 
each  woman  at  Fort  Des  Moines  will 
be  putting  to  practical  use  the  things 
she  is  learning.  In  this  she  will  be 
guided  by  a  meticulously  selected  staff 
of  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, and  by  the  time  she  completes  her 
training  she'll  know  how  to  give  orders 
as  well  as  how  to  take  them.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  when  Waac  units 
report  for  duty  to  post  commanders  who 
have  put  in  calls  for  them,  they'll  re- 
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port  as  military  entities  and  will  fi 
snugly  into  the  martial  pattern  of  th 
new  outfit. 

Officers,  officer  candidates  and  e 
listed  personnel  will  work  hard,  bu 
ample  provision  has  been  made  f 
their  pleasure  and  comfort.  On  the  p. 
rade  ground,  there  are  two  fields  whe. 
the  girls  may — and  do — play  softbal 
There  is  a  golf  course  on  the  post.  Sa 
urday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  thos| 
members  of  the  Corps  whose  records  a 
good  and  who  have  not  been  assign 
to  duty  will  be  granted  leave,  and  a, 
ready  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines  hav 
begun  to  get  accustomed  to  the  sight 
slim,  trim,  military,  feminine  figures  o 
their  streets,  in  their  stores  and  at  thei* 
theaters. 

To  Des  Moines  was  given  the  priv 
lege  of  being  the  first  big  city  to  lear 
how  to  adjust  itself  to  the  problem 
large  groups  of  women  in  uniform,  an 
the    city    has    answered    the    challe 
magnificently.    The  girls  on  the  stree 
are  treated  respectfully  and  hospitabl; 
and  if  the  Waacs  come  in  for  a  consi 
erable    degree    of    comment,    that 
little  more  than  logically  should  h 
been  expected. 

Problems  Ironed  Out 


From  the  day  these  first  girls  donne 
khaki,  most  of  the  anticipated  prot 
lems  ceased  to  be  problems.  The 
learned  quickly  that  less  make-up  an 
lipstick  is  required  in  uniform  than  oi 
of  uniform.  They  settled  instinctivel 
the  matter  of  what  to  do  with  their  ha 
in  restaurants :  They  wear  them,  just 
any  other  woman  wears  her  hat  whi 
she  is  eating  in  a  public  place. 

No  tiniest  detail  has  been  overlooke 
With  each  company  and  regiment,  the 
is  a  direct  representative  of  Colon 
Don  C.  Faith,  the  commandant.  Whe 
a  girl  faces  a  problem  of  a  strictly  mil 
tary  nature,  she  takes  it  up  with  h< 
company  commander.  But  if  the  pro! 
lem  is  personal,  she  talks  it  over  wit 
her  company  representative.  And 
she  isn't  satisfied  with  that,  she  can  % 
higher  and  still  higher  until  she  reachc 
Mrs.  Ella  N.  Putnam,  whose  title 
Resident  Counselor. 

Mrs.  Putnam's  position  at  the  post 
official  but  she  is  a  civilian.  She  wea 
no  uniform  and  does  not  have  to  1 
approached  with  military  formalit 
She  is  a  lovely  and  kindly  woman 
vast  experience  in  the  handling  of 
problems  of  other  women,  and  a: 
member  of  the  Corps  may  go  to  her. 
necessary,  a  Waac  can  get  to  Colon 
Faith  himself,  or  to  Lieutenant  Colon 
Albert  Morgan,  the  assistant  commai 
dant,  for  a  discussion  of  anything  of  re 
importance. 

Already  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  is  n> 
ticeable.  You  can't  make  them  coi 
plain.  Many  of  the  officers  try  it — n 
because  they  want  to  hear  complain 
but  because  they  sincerely  want  to  lea: 
what  if  anything  is  out  of  gear.  Tl 
answer  is  grooved,  invariable:  "Ever; 
thing  is  fine,  sir.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  I  haver 
any  suggestions  to  make."  And  D 
been  told  by  a  score  of  Waacs  that  tl 
same  rule  applies  in  the  intimacy 
barracks  life. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  as  to  he 
these  women  would  fit  into  the  milita 
picture,  that  doubt  has  been  dispell" 
in  the  minds  of  every  officer  and  soldi 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  them. 

True,  you  never  forget  that  they  a; 
women. 

But  you  never  forget,  either,  th1 
they  are  soldiers! 

The  End 
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tierican  Airlines  is  energetically  engaged  in  "war  work 
an  be  classified  into  three  main  parts.  To  tell  you  about 
c  one  and  two  would  reveal  military  information.  But  the 
therein  you  can  participate  we  can  tell  you  about.  The 
>art  of  American's  war  activity  is  a  vital  necessity,  because 
s  no  substitute  for  air  transportation  in  our  war  effort.  We 
3w  the  pressing  need  to  save  travel  time  over  the  three 
l  square  miles  of  our  nation.  Therefore  we  have  been 
directed  to  operate  a  safe  and  necessary  air  transporta- 
stem  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  program  first  and  for  the 
of  America.  Persons  on  war  missions  whose  travel  is  most 
il  are  entitled  to  priority.  We  shall  continue  to  serve 
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everybody  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  bespeak  your  coopera- 
tion, which  includes  asking  you  to  make  your  reservations  as  far 
ahead  as  possible.  We  wish  to  thank  those  of  our  passengers  who 
have  exchanged  seats  with  priority  passengers,  and  accepted  a 
different  flight.  That  is  patriotic.  Anything  that  American  and 
our  passengers  can  do  to  keep  the  priority  system  working  effec- 
tively is  to  our  own  and  our  country's  ultimate  good.  American 
Airlines  directly  connects  Canada,  United  States  and  Mexico 
a  highway  between  neighbors  and  allies  of  great  military  impor- 
tance and  a  link  in  the  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere. 

Call  your  American  Airlines  office  or  any  principal 
Travel  Agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  , 


ROUTE    OF    THE    FLAGSHIPS 
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'  KJust  let  me  take  two  more  rolls 
of  you  in  that  Arrow  Tie!" 

•  We  hope  she's  using  color  film,  because  the  new  Arrow  Ties  for 
Fall  have  many,  many  rich  colors  in  them.  In  addition,  of  course, 
they  have  smart  designs,  a  lining  that  sends  wrinkles  scurrying, 
and  an  uncanny  ability  to  tie  into  perfect  knots.  We  suggest  you 
see  them  at  once.  $1,  SI. 50,  $2,  $2.50. 

^RROW  TIES 

u4s  Outstanding  as  Jlrroiv  Shirts 

*    BUY   U.  S.  WAR    SAVINGS   BONDS   AND   STAMPS  •  Made  by  Cluetl.  Peabody  3  Co.,  Inc. 


PEAK  PROTE 


FOR  YOUR  COOLING  SYSTEM 


Prior  to  installing  anti-freeze, 
Nor'way  Cooling  System 
Chemicals  will  remove  old 
rust  and  scale  and  stop  leaks. 
The  finest  of  all  winter  pro- 
tection is  Peak,  the  perma- 
nent, anti-corrosive  anti- 
freeze. It  especially  guards 
the  soldered  joints,  the  alumi- 
num, brass  and  copper  parts 
which  must  hold  up  to  make 
your  car  outlast  the  war.  War 
needs  will  limit  the  civilian 
supply  of  Peak,  so  order  early. 


commercial  Solvents 

Cotpomtion 

NEW     YORK.   N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Frost  Chek  Anti-Freeze 


First  Lap  on  Tokyo 

Continued  from  page  17 


signalmen  in  our  battle  station,  as  we 
watched  them  fly  over  us  on  their  way 
back  to  our  carriers  to  reload  their  racks. 

Flight-deck  crews  earned  a  year's  pay 
that  day.  As  soon  as  the  wheels  of  the 
bombers  and  fighters  had  touched,  they 
swarmed  about  like  flies.  They  rolled 
out  of  the  way  of  other  incoming  planes 
and  set  new  records  for  refueling  and 
rearming.  Working  tirelessly  under  the 
relentless  equatorial  sun,  they  kept  a 
shuttle  service  of  planes  operating  in 
high  between  carrier  and  target. 

In  midmorning,  that  target  was  the 
Jap  troop  concentrations  in  the  wooded 
areas  of  the  islands.  Simultaneously 
with  their  retreat  to  the  golf  course  on 
Florida  Island,  the  Jap  forces  stationed 
on  Lunga  Field  on  Guadalcanal  Island 
were  being  forced  back  by  our  landing 
parties  into  dense'  forests  where  they 
tried  to  reorganize  their  defense  lines. 

As  they  took  to  the  woods,  our  planes 
took  to  the  air  above  the  woods,  bomb- 
ing troop  concentrations  wherever  they 
found  them  and  strafing  stragglers.  A 
column  of  trucks  crossing  the  pontoon 
bridge  over  the  Lunga  River  was 
bombed  and  strafed  by  machine  guns 
into  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. A  field-artillery  battery,  set  up 
hastily  by  the  Japs  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Lunga  River,  was  given  the  same 
treatment  until  it  was  silenced.  This 
was  no  hit-or-miss  attack.  There  was 
no  waste  of  bombs  and  ammunition. 
Our  fire-control  system  was  simple, 
economical  and  effective. 

"Stand  by  to  repel  air  attack!"  The 
first  warning  of  a  counterattack  came 
over  the  ship's  loud-speaker  system  just 
before  noon.  All  through  the  surface 
fleet  word  was  flashed  and  most  of  our 
pilots  caught  it  on  the  wing:  "Eighteen 
long-range  enemy  bombers  are  headed 
this  way  from  Rabaul,  a  Japanese  base 
on  New  Britain  some  six  hundred  miles 
distant." 

This  announcement  electrified  the  ship 
to  a  new  high  voltage.  For  months  the 
boys  had  been  oiling,  polishing .  and 
nursing  those  antiaircraft  guns  for  some 
legitimate  target  practice  and  this 
seemed  to  be  it.  Dozens  of  unnecessary 
last-minute  checks  were  made  as  though 
the  enemy  were  thirty  seconds  away. 
The  entire  ship  was  so  quietly  alert  that 
you  could  hear  a  firing  pin  drop ;  and 
that's  precisely  the  sound  the  gun  crews 
were  waiting  for. 

Enemy  aircraft  were  now  only  a  few 
miles  north  of  Tulagi,  at  a  high  altitude. 
Our  fighter  planes  were  ready  for  them. 

Decoy  Becomes  a  Dead  Duck 

The  tacklines'  groan  came  all  the  way 
up  from  their  toes:  "Why  can't  those 
fighters  mind  their  own  business?  This 
is  our  meat." 

But  the  Marines  at  the  AA  mounts 
on  deck  ignored  the  reference  to  our 
fighter  planes,  classifying  it  as  irrele- 
vant and  immaterial.  Two  of  them  in 
fact  were  lying  flat  on  their  backs  on  the 
fo'c'sle,  apparently  asleep.  They  were 
wide  awake,  however.  We  discovered 
that  Sergeant  Gallagher,  the  gun  cap- 
tain, had  ordered  them  to  take  that 
position  with  their  sunglasses  trained 
straight  up  in  search  of  enemy  planes 
flying  at  high  altitude.  Unfortunately 
their  vigil  was  vain.  All  but  one  of  the 
approaching  Jap  bombers  veered  off  be- 
fore they  came  within  range  of  our  re- 
ception committee. 

A  majority  of  them  just  decided  that 
it  would  be  unhealthy,  but  they  did  send 
one  plane  flying  in  very  high,  apparently 
to  act  as  a  decoy  and  draw  our  own 
planes  away  from  their  carrier  bases  into 


a  more  vulnerable  position.  Their  decoy 
however  soon  became  a  dead  duck.  His 
minute  of  glory  ended  when  one  of  our 
air-group  commanders  reported  by  ra- 
dio: "There's  one  Rising  Sun  setting 
right  now!    Look  at  those  flames!" 

Release  from  General  Quarters  aboard 
our  ship  was  sounded  in  the  late  after- 
noon. For  more  than  twelve  hours,  the 
officers  and  men  had  stuck  to  their  bat- 
tle stations  eating  hurriedly  from  buck- 
ets of  sandwiches  and  huge  pots  of 
coffee.  Then  the  exhaustion  that  comes 
from  the  tense  waiting  rather  than  phys- 
ical exertion  sent  them  to  their  bunks 
for  a  quick  nap  before  supper.  Many 
of  them  skipped  the  meal  entirely  and 
slept  through  until  morning.  Just  how 
much  sleep  the  carrier-plane  pilots  got, 
that  night  after  they  had  fought  the 
battle  over  with  gestures  instead  of 
planes  has  not  been  recorded,  but  they 
were  up  before  dawn  next  day,  waiting 
for  round  two. 

Mopping  Up  on  Tulagi 


When  they  made  their  early  mo 
visit   to    the    islands,    they    found 
Marine  ground  troops  were  still  push: 
the  Japanese  back  into  the  interior, 
last  remnants  of  the  enemy's  occupati 
of  Tulagi  were  being  mopped  up, 
reinforcements  were  being  landed  fi 
transports  in  the  harbor  to  help  dig 
the   small   bands   of   Japs    holed   in 
Gavutu  and  on  other  small  islands 
by.    Meanwhile  Marine  casualties 
being  removed  by  boat  to  transpo: 

Japanese  losses  were  heavy  in  ki 
and  wounded.  For  an  attacking  f 
our  losses  were  comparatively  slight 

The  fiercest  fighting  at  this  point 
raging  at  Guadalcanal  Island  where 
Japs  were  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
new  airport  they  had  labored  so  long  t 
build.   The  island  is  about  ninety  mf 
long  and  has  about  the  same  area 
New  York's   Long  Island — which 
the  Japs  plenty  of  room  to  operate 
Its  mountains  and  jungles  offered 
temporary    sanctuary    and    bases 
whatever    antiaircraft    guns    and 
pieces  they  had  salvaged   in   their 
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tat.    Inch  by  inch,  the  Leathernecks 
[ght  them  back,  equally  determined 
retain   control   of  the   airport  prize. 
;ain  the  carrier  planes  acted  as  aerial 
^illery  to  support  the  ground  attack, 
t  this  time  their  troop  targets  were 
rder  to  find  in  the  dense  undergrowth. 
In  the  late  morning  forty  Mitsubishi 
Smbers  were  reported  headed  their  way 
i/th  an  escort  of  Zero  fighters.    Imme- 
jitely,  we  saw  reserve  squadrons  of  our 
rn  fighters  taking  to  the  air  from  car- 
rrs. 

jiVhen  the  action  was  over,  our  sur- 
le  ships'  AA  guns  had  knocked  thir- 
In  enemy  planes  out  of  the  air,  and 
■  rest  had  been  dispersed. 

Tokyo's  Extravagant  Claims 

l^hey  had  inflicted  little  damage  on 
I  vessels.  For  such  a  bold  invasion 
Aon  on  a  large  scale,  the  Navy  high 
Amand  had  expected  to  suffer  con- 
Arable  losses,  but  the  only  major 
lies  of  the  campaign  to  date  are  one 
riser  sunk,  and  two  others  damaged. 
i¥)  destroyers  and  one  transport  were 
iliaged.  Most  of  the  crews  manning 
Me  ships  escaped  injury. 
It  this  writing,  the  Navy  lists  these  as 
)lred-ink  entries  on  the  Tulagi  ledger, 
Mite  extravagant  claims  made  by 
Iwo  that  they  had  destroyed  thirteen 
risers,  nine  destroyers,  three  subma- 
B,  ten  transports,  forty-nine  fighter 
•j|es  and  nine  bombers. 

this   is  being  dispatched  to  Col- 
* ,  we  are  more  than  holding  our  own 
^e  Solomons.   Several  major  islands 
group  have  been  completely  taken 
I  by  the  Marines  whose  strength  is 


now  increased  by  the  recent  arrival  of 
supplies,  additional  planes  and  other 
fighting  equipment.  Our  boys  are  stead- 
ily pushing  back  the  enemy  troops 
cornered  on  Guadalcanal,  and  frantic 
attempts  by  the  Japs  to  save  them  with 
reinforcements  landing  at  night  have 
been  squelched. 

In  one  recent  night  landing,  700  Jap 
troops  were  put  ashore  on  remote 
beaches.  Before  morning,  670  of  these 
had  been  killed  and  thirty  taken  pris- 
oners. Those  Marines  don't  fool  around. 

One  of  our  carrier  groups  out  on  a 
morning  patrol  encountered  a  superior 
force  of  Japanese  planes  rashly  moving 
in  on  the  Tulagi-Guadalcanal  area. 
Within  a  few  minutes,  eight  of  the  Japs 
were  shot  down  in  flames,  and  the  re- 
mainder turned  tail.  Some  days  later,  a 
lone  fighter  plane,  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate a  Japanese  aircraft  reported  ap- 
proaching our  ships,  radioed  back  to  his 
carrier  that  he  had  met  the  enemy  and 
had  downed  same — one  four-engine  fly- 
ing boat  patrol  bomber. 

We  may  have  a  long  hard  climb  back 
to  control  of  the  Pacific,  but  our  Ma- 
rines, Navy  and  Air  Forces  seem  now 
to  have  a  firm  foothold  in  the  Solomons. 
As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  further 
steps  just  as  secure,  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  several  heartening  results.  The 
invasion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  the  supply 
lines  of  the  United  Nations.  In  those 
two  places,  planes  will  be  safely  estab- 
lished, we  shall  have  vital  bases  for 
ships  and  aircraft.  In  that  area,  our 
winning  of  the  war  will  be  simplified  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  End 
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be  gate,  red  wings  spread  wide — 
rould  persuade  the  gods! 
ci  caught  up  the  bamboo  knife, 
I  down  the  steps.  She  circled  the 
Jmade  to  lift  it.  But,  somehow  in 
loment,  she  saw  her  small  hands 
blood  on  them,  saw  the  dull  film 
ffth  spread  over  this  glossy  irides- 
life.  She  shuddered — and  knew 
fouldn't  do  it.  Sighing  gently, 
|;etically,  she  tossed  the  knife  back 
veranda,  and  went  to  find  Alu. 
puld  make  her  forget  these  things, 
lay  on  the  veranda  mats.  Her 
vere  heavy,  her  legs  were  heavy, 
thing  inside  her  chest  was  a 
low.  How  could  this  have  hap- 
How  could  .  .  .  She  turned, 
to  look  at  the  two  babies  that 
rs. 

frightened  sobs  came  from  the 

jrd:  wails  rose,  were  stifled,  and 

That  moaning  would  be  the 

|unts,  sorrowing  over  the  houses 

mrned.    Those   high,   wild  sobs 

je  Ara's — sister  Ara  who  could 

rry  now  until  this  pollution  was 

from   the   family   and   from   the 

Raki    looked    again    at    those 

kces  beside  her. 

lalarm    drum    started — a    grum- 

rmble    that    might    have    come 

from  the  pit  of  Fire  Mountain 

[t  climbed  the  scale  to  a  stac- 

ror,  shrieking  in  and  out  of  ev- 

in  the  village. 

Holla!"  the  elder  cried  from 

tower.    "There   has   been   a 

ider!   The  village  is  polluted!" 

ime  across  the  courtyard.    Not 

singing,    teasing    Alu,    who 

like  a  dancer  and  danced  like  a 

nit  a  silent  suffering  Alu,  clad 

headcloth  and  knee  skirt. 

eyes  went  back  to  the  babies, 

sred.    Such  soft  honey-skinned 

She  felt  something  tear  apart 


in  her  chest,  and  break.  How  could  two 
such  exquisite  beings  be  a  crime? 

Alu  strode  into  their  bedroom.  There 
was  a  cracking,  splintering  sound  of 
bamboo  being  wrenched  from  the  wall. 
He  brought  the  piece  to  the  veranda, 
hacked  a  top  section  off  with  his  kris. 
Then  he  was  pouring  out  the  guilders  he 
had  banked  there. 

" — eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty  gold," 
he  counted,  catching  them  as  they  fell 
in  his  hand,  giving  them  to  the  priest 
who  waited  there.  He  gave  the  jeweled 
scabbard  of  his  kris,  the  ten-generation 
old  silver  bowl,  the  ring  and  gold  ear- 
plugs a  raja's  wife  always  wears.  It 
would  take  these  and  more  to  pay  for 
forty-two  days  of  purification  rites. 

A  LU  turned  to  Raki.  "The  exile  cart 
"**■  is  ready  to  take  us.  You  must  con- 
trive to  walk  to  it  now,"  he  said  with  the 
helpless  misery  of  an  old  man. 

"Yes,  Lord-of-my-World,"  Raki  said, 
only  looking  at  him. 

"The  axmen  are  here  to  chop  our 
thatch,"  Alu  said,  still  in  that  dreary 
stranger's  voice.  "The  torches  are  lit 
to  burn  it." 

"Yes,  lord,"  she  said.  She  gripped  her 
hands  to  keep  from  crying  as  she  pulled 
herself  up  on  the  mats.  She  cushioned 
the  boy  baby  in  one  arm:  she  gathered 
the  sleeping  girl  in  her  other,  spreading 
her  scarf  over  and  around  them. 

"Not  the  scarf,  Miserable  Raki!"  Sis- 
ter Ara  screamed  harshly.  "It  is  part  of 
this  house!    It  must  be  burned!" 

"Burn  to  cleanse!"  the  aunts  moaned. 
"Burn  to  purify!" 

"Burn!  Burn!"  a  wailing  chorus 
mouthed. 

Raki  let  the  scarf  slide  to  the  floor. 
The  babies  had  no  covering  now,  only 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon  them.  The 
work  skirt  she  wore  was  all  she  had. 

The  alarm  drum  boomed  again.    "A 
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rromise  yourself  that  you  will  write  to  some  boy 
in  the  service  tonight,  and  keep  writing.  It  seems 
little  enough  to  do. 

If  you  could  be  there  when  the  mail  is  passed  around 
. . .  you'd  get  a  real  idea  of  how  much  a  letter  means. 
You  wouldn't  have  to  be  father  or  mother  or  sweet- 
heart to  write  regularly.  Your  letters  to  a  friend 
or  former  co-worker  will  keep  him  in  close  touch 
with  the  places  and  people  that  mean  most  to  him. 

The  Right  Point  for  the  Way  You  Write  — Since  1858 


National  Letter-Writing  Week  i*  October  tth-lOth.  This  adver- 
tisement is  published  by  The  Esterbrooh  Pen  Company,  Camden, 
A ../..  in  the  hope  It  will  keep  you  writing  to  the  boys— regularly. 
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child  blunder  I"  the  shouting  voice  broke 
out. 

Raki  stepped  down  from  the  veranda, 
and  crossed  the  yard  behind  Alu  in 
an  agony  of  time.  They  passed  through 
the  high  carved  gate,  these  guilty  par- 
ents, and  down  the  smooth  stone  steps. 
In  the  road  Alu  stooped,  gathering  dust 
in  his  hand.  He  threw  it  at  the  old  gate, 
saying  without  conviction,  "You  are  no 
longer  home.    I  leave  you." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  magenta 
flutter  at  the  gate  across  the  street,  and 
Lia  stood  there.  She  stood  proud  and 
precious  and  beautiful,  untouched  by 
ugly  disaster,  looking  sideways  out  of 
those  talking  eyes  of  hers.  It  was  Alu 
she  looked  at,  saying  here  was  another 
love  and  comfort  and  diversion,  abun- 
dant diversion. 

Alu  glanced  up  at  Lia — to  stay  look- 
ing as  though  she  were  food  he  could 
eat  and  drink  he  could  drink. 

Then  he  moved  into  the  cart,  and  the 
burdened  Raki  with  him;  and  Regog, 
the  driver  who  would  also  be  watchman 
with  them,  was  whipping  at  the  little 
short-legged  pony.  They  went  flying 
through  the  long  street. 

"Aie!  Aie!"  the  women  in  the  street 
cried,  turning  their  eyes  from  such  a 
sight. 

"Save  us!  Save  us!"  the  sibilant  sum- 
mons went  up. 

"Belike  the  Japanese  come  now!"  an 
old  man  cried  out.  "Mixed  twins  are 
disaster's  sign!" 

The  alarm  drum  rolled  on,  faintly 
now,   as   faint  as   its   hundred   echoes. 

Where  the  road  turned  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, Raki  looked  back.  A  pillar  of  yel- 
low smoke  stood  up  against  the  hollow 
blue,  and  she  closed  her  eyes,  thinking 
of  the  things  that  fed  that  fire. 

She  sat  for  an  interval,  drenched  with 
guilt,  knowing  nothing  that  her  eyes  saw 
along  the  road,  knowing  only  that  Alu 
had  spoke  no  husband's  word  to  her  since 
this  thing  had  happened.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up  to  see  low  clouds,  black  and 
heavy  with  rain.  Then  something  stirred 
in  her  lap — one  of  the  sleeping  infants. 

In  that  moment  Raki  became  aware. 
Rain  would  come — fever  rain  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  babies  would  sicken. 
And  there  were  no  aunts  now,  no  old 
wives,  to  brew  herbs,  heat  stones,  and 
chant  the  fever  prayer. 

Raki  turned  to  the  driver.  "Regog," 
she  said,  "drive  faster.  You  do  not  drive 
fast  enough." 

Regog  whipped  the  horse,  as  her  voice 
whipped  him;  and  the  cart  flew  down 
through  a  crowded  green  valley  and  up 
again  to  the  level  green  of  the  Rock. 

T  ONG  ROCK  is  a  basalt  finger  dan- 
■*-'  gling  out  from  the  land  for  no  other 
reason,  the  elders  say,  than  to  confuse 
the  fast  water  in  the  channel,  to  divide 
that  green  foam  into  a  dozen  whirling 
currents  that  double  back  on  the  shore, 
assaulting,  spuming,  but  never  reaching 
the  level  green  crest.  That,  is  Long 
Rock — near  the  sea,  and  yet  not  of  it: 
unblessed  land,  and  yet  not  cemetery 
either. 

Regog  pulled  the  pony  in  under  the 
tree  ferns.  Before  he  had  tied  it,  Raki 
said  to  Alu :  "We  must  run  for  the  roof. 
Here,  your  son  for  you  to  carry.  I'll 
manage  with  the  girl." 

She  held  the  boy  for  Alu  to  take.  Alu 
did,  flushing  that  he,  a  raja,  should  carry 
a  child:  constrained  that  he  did  it  so 
awkwardly:  resenting  a  wife  who  did 
not  try  to  charm  him  into  giving  his 
help. 

Raki  pointed  to  the  fan  palm.  "Those 
lontar  leaves  for  parasols.  Quickly!" 

Then  the  downpour  came.  They  ran 
close  in  under  the  camphor  trees,  dodg- 
ing from  one  canopy  of  matted  lianas  to 
another,  out  into  that  thrusting  rain 
again,  for  half  the  length  of  Long  Rock, 
until  they  came  to  the  new  shelter. 

Raki  darted  in  under  it,  grateful  for 


its  wide  stretch.  She  looked  quickly  at 
the  two  thatched  sides,  at  the  bamboo 
platform  that  would  be  a  bed  for  the 
four  of  them,  and  at  the  new  food  bas- 
kets stacked  in  the  center  with  uncooked 
food  and  unused  skirt  cloth  in  them. 
Panting  still,  Raki  said,  "This  has  the 
feel  of  fever  rain.  Alu,  nipa  leaves  are 
needed  for  the  third  side  to  keep  us  dry. 
Regog,  stones  are  wanted  for  a  stove, 
and  fresh  water  for  the  rice  pot." 

TDAKI  hurried  a  little  with  the  soap 
■^  *•  berries.  She  had  taken  too  long  gath- 
ering them.  If  one  of  Alu's  restless 
moods  came  on,  Alu  would  be  irritable, 
having  to  sit  watching  sleeping  children 
as  though  he  were  a  woman.  Even  now, 
on  the  fortieth  day,  Alu  looked  at  the 
babies  with  a  resentful  look.  He  could 
not  see,  even  yet,  that  the  faces  they 
bore  were  his. 

Regog  had  gone  back  to  the  road  to 
meet  the  village  elders  and  hear  their 
decision.  Would  he  bring  good  news? 
Forty  days  of  purification  had  been 
purchased.  Would  the  elders  say  that 
was  enough,  that  they  could  return  in 
two  more  days?  Would  Alu  and  she  and 
the  sweet,  sweet  morsels  go  back  and 
become  people  again?  Or  would  other 
expiating  days  be  needed?  And  what  of 
Lia — waiting  Lia? 

Raki  quickened  her  long,  half-run- 
ning step.  The  clearing  was  just  beyond. 
But  what  was  this  stillness?  Where  was 
the  clack  of  Alu's  mallet  tapping  the 
chisel?  Had  he  stopped  carving  the  ex- 
piatory panel?  Then  wouldn't  he  be 
beating  bark  from  the  paper  tree  into 
prayer  squares?    Raki  pushed  through. 

Alu  wasn't  there.  No  one  was.  Only 
the  babies  lying  on  the  bare  bamboo 
platform,  quite  alone. 

Raki  dropped  her  basket,  and  ran  to 
the  babies.  It  was  then  she  heard  the 
flute  off  in  the  forest — weak,  explora- 
tory, not  quite  true.  Again  it  sounded: 
clearer,  truer.  Again;  and  this  time  it 
was  sv/eetly  melancholy,  plaintive,  the 
song  of  a  lonely  man.  And  she  knew 
then  Alu  had  gone  off  to  cut  a  bamboo 
flute.  .  .  .  Alu,  so  young,  so  unwilling  to 
stop  being  a  boy. 

Regog  came  brushing  under  the 
leaves,  carrying  food  for  them  on  the 
shoulder  pole. 


"Just  returned!"  Raki  managed  to 
greet  him,  standing  with  the  one  baby  in 
her  arms. 

"Just  returned,"  he  answered,  easing 
the  pole  from  his  shoulder,  wiping  his 
face  with  his  arm. 

Raki  handed  him  coconut  juice,  say- 
ing, "And  the  news,  Regog.  Tell  me." 

Regog  looked  at  her  solemnly.  "The 
elders,"  he  said  carefully,  ''feel  the  gods 
are  appeased.  No  further  purification 
rites  will  be  required." 

Raki's  sigh  was  a  gust  of  thanksgiving. 

Regog  went  on:  "A  new  house  stands 
ready  for  Alu,  and  for  Alu's  family 
when" — he  gulped  for  breath — "when 
that  time  shall  come." 

He  was  holding  something  back.  Raki 
stiffened. 

"The  elders  cannot  name  the  return  ■ 
ing  day  now,"  he  said  as  gently  as  h« 
could. 

"Cannot  name  it!"  Raki  tried  to  un 
derstand  these  words. 

"The  village  thinks  to  have  a  nev 
symbol  first,"  he  tried  to  explain.  "The; 
would  have  it  to  pray  to  before  you  an< 
the  twins  return." 

"But  where  to  find  it?"  Raki  gaspec 
"The  symbol  is  a  precious  thing." 

"They  search  for  it,"  Regog  sau 
comfortably.  "Five  youths  of  the  vi 
lage  are  climbing  Fire  Mountain  th 
morning.  They  go  to  the  very  pit  edf 
to  search  out  a  lucky  stone  of  the  syn 
bol's  shape.  .  .  .  They  may  find  it." 

"You  said" — Raki  went  back  to  won 
that  had  jarred  in  her  mind — "befo 
the  twins  and  I  return.  Does  that  mei 
Alu  may  return?  Alone?" 


"DEGOG  closed  his  lips.   But  her  ey| 
■*■  *■  drew  the  words  from  him.   "Yes," 
said,  "Lia's  father,  the  elder  raja,  r.  j 
urged  it." 

"Oh!"  Raki  said,  reaching  for  a  har< 
ful  of  soap  berries.  "Oh!"  she  saf 
crushing  them,  rubbing  them  to  I 
lather,  and  then  upsetting  the  whj 
basket  in  the  brook. 

There  was  a  numb  interval  bef| 
Raki  got  herself  up  from  the  brook  mi] 
She  motioned  Regog  to  sit  by  the  bab  j 
and  went  to  pick  more  soap  berries, 
skirt  cloths  had  to  be  washed :  Alu  wc| 
want  soap  for  his  bath. 

She   followed  her  own  path  outj 
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ong  Rock  again,  but  where  she  had 
>ne  straight  before,  she  turned  right 
jw,  seeing  there,  almost  at  the  cliff 
Ige,  an  even  bigger  soap  tree.  Below 
as  the  water  like  a  blue  sash;  and  all 
tout  was  the  silken  sound  of  it  sliding 
i  sand. 

Suddenly,  straight  below,  she  saw  a 
ay  and  rusty  blot  riding  on  the  blue, 
ming  for  the  shore.  She  leaned  farther 
t  between  the  leaves.  It  was  a  boat, 
strange  boat  of  metal,  scooped  out  like 
>  lid  of  a  box,  and  low  in  the  water. 
ere  was  little  in  it  except  a  man  and 
lack-snouted  gun  on  three  legs.  Raki 
d  see  he  was  a  man  blown  about  by 
y  winds,  a  man  who  had  come  a 
way. 

fAVES  carried  the  strange  craft  up  on 
the  sand.  The  man  did  something  to 
front,  and  it  swung  down  to  let  him 
,lk  ashore.  He  walked  steadily  enough 
hough    cautiously,    looking    about — 
ring  the  gun  up  out  of  reach  of  the 
ay.  He  returned  to  the  boat:  he  ap- 
Bred  to  search  for  something.  Finally, 
|!r  a  long  time,  he  came  ashore  again, 
iis  hand  he  carried  a  lone  object — 
riinder  thing,  the  length  of  a  man's 
|d,   and   bright,   shining.    He   set   it 
^de  the  gun  on  the  cliff  ledge, 
aki's  eyes  grew  big.   It  was  a  sym- 
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lood  pounded  in  her  ears:  a  mist  of 

|;ing  gathered  in  her  eyes.    And  in 

mist  she  saw  two  baby  faces:  saw 

[elf  an  honored  wife:  saw  a  village 

peace  of  mind  again. 

iki  began  crawling  down  the  cliff 

jgh  the  vines. 

the  sand  it  was  easy  to  creep,  to 

behind  rocks,   coming  closer  and 

tr.   She  watched  the  man.    He  was 

j>w-skinned,     stocky,     with     heavy 

|lders,  wearing  the  pants  of  some 

jrm.    She  guessed  he  was  a  Japa- 

and  she  looked  at  him  curiously, 

jut  resentment.  She  wondered  how 

>man   could  take  treasure   from   a 

|ng  man. 

soldier  sat  chewing  on  something 
»d  brought  from  the  boat.  Twice 
Jised  his  head  to  scan  the  beach,  to 
le  cliff  edge  above  him.  Then  he 
on  with  his  eating. 
:i  stepped  on  a  shell:  it  broke.  The 
l:r  whirled,  and  then  relaxed  seeing 
|5  only  a  girl  in  a  sarong  who  smiled 
l/as  friendly. 

1st  arrived!"  Raki  greeted  pleas - 
bowing  to  him,   bowing  to  the 
hi 

\  soldier  murmured  stiff  words 
lad  never  heard.  She  smiled  back, 
rassed,  bewildered.  She  hadn't 
it  of  such  a  thing  as  not  being 

talk  to  him. 
>ointed  suspiciously  up  the  beach, 
[trees,  to  the  cliff  path,  plainly  ask- 
others  were  there. 
[i  shook  her  head  quickly.  "No," 
J.d  pointing  to  her  nose.  "Just  me." 
is  glad  to  see  his  relief.  He  held 
:ing  thing  in  his  hand — dried  fish, 

l're  hungry,"  she  said,  pointing  to 

imican.    She  turned  and  ran  to 

liana  tree,  pulled  a  handful  of  the 

fe  red  bananas,  and  heaped  them 
soldier's   hands.    She   took   his 

aottle  to  the  brook  beyond  and 

^as  smiling  when  she  came  back, 
at  her  eagerness,  smiling  at  the 
ran,  at  her  long  black  hair,  at 
lips,  at  her  soft  sweetness. 
|  put  the  bottle  down  beside  him, 
[lightening,  gazed  adoringly  at  the 
so  shining,  so  silvery  bright  in 
light.    "O,   wondrous  symbol!" 
lured  devoutly, 
soldier     laughed,     a     grunting 
amused  by  her  awe  of  the  ma- 
,  shell.  He  pointed,  negligently, 
I  black-snouted    gun.     But   Raki 
tare  about  the  gun. 
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The  soldier  came  close.  He  was  mur- 
muring something.  Raki  couldn't  keep 
her  mind  on  his  queer  sounds.  Her  eyes 
went  back  to  the  symbol ;  and  she  took  a 
step  toward  it. 

The  soldier  was  at  her  side  again.  His 
hand  tugged  on  her  arm.  Raki  turned, 
surprised,  and  saw  he  was  motioning  to- 
ward the  shining  thing,  motioning  to- 
ward her,  giving  it.  Raki  stood  smiling 
incredulously.  She  tried,  breathlessly, 
to  thank  him,  clasping  her  hands,  lisp- 
ing soft  words — and  then  she  was  run- 
ning toward  the  symbol. 

She  didn't  lift  it  down  from  the  ledge 
immediately.  It  was  a  precious  thing: 
it  must  be  carried  so.  She  tore  a  banana 
leaf  into  soft  strips,  gathered  bintara 
grass,  and  with  these  fashioned  a  cush- 
ion. She  made  a  garland  of  frangipani 
and  sweet  mimosa.  Only  then  did  she 
put  hands  to  it,  cradling  it  on  the  cush- 
ion and  draping  it  with  fragrance.  The 
soldier  watched,  chuckling,  humoring 
.  .  .  this  child's  play. 

Carrying  it  thus  reverently  with  her 
two  hands,  Raki  started  back  to  Alu. 
But,  curiously,  the  soldier  followed 
along  the  flat  curve  of  the  beach,  up  the 
cliff  path,  a  step  behind  her.  Twice  Raki 
turned  to  motion  him  back.  At  the  top 
she  stopped.  He  came  close,  grinning 
insistently.  It  was  then  Raki  looked 
into  his  eyes  and  saw  the  thing  that  was 
in  them. 

She  stooped  quickly  to  lay  the  sym- 
bol safely  away  in  the  grass.  Fear 
swelled  to  suffocate  her. 

As  she  straightened,  the  soldier  was 
at  her  side,  murmuring,  pawing  at  her. 
Raki  didn't  pull  away.  She  smiled  a 
heavy-lidded  smile,  leaned  closer,  put- 
ting her  two  hands  on  his  chest — and 
then  straightened  her  arms  in  a  swift, 
fierce  shove.  And  in  that  second  his 
body  was  caught  off-balance,  was  arch- 
ing out  from  the  cliff  edge,  was  falling 
to  the  frothing  rocks  below. 
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TT  WAS  the  time  before  evening  when 
■*■  Raki  came  hurrying  along  the  village 
street,  bowing  to  women,  bowing  to  eld- 
ers, bowing  to  empty  gates.  Her  skirt 
was  purple,  a  flaming  proud  purple,  and 
her  head-tray  was  heaped.  She  walked 
the  length  of  the  evening  line  to  step 
into  first  place  there  ahead  of  Lia. 

Raki  swayed,  setting  the  rhythm ;  and 
all  those  others  carefully  matched  their 
long  steps  with  hers.  Raki  was  raja 
caste  now,  raised  this  week  to  the  rank 
of  her  husband — as  an  adored  wife 
should  be. 

She  led  the  line  up  the  peaceful, 
happy  village  street,  into  the  square 
where  the  elders  sat  chuckling  over  lit- 
tle stories,  stroking  cocks,  chuckling, 
telling  each  other  with  glances,  "Our 
raja's  wife  is  a  dancer,  isn't  she?  Such 
fine  dignity.  Graces  the  village,  doesn't 
she?" 

Raki  passed  the  scarred  banyan  dec- 
orously enough,  only  smiling  at  it  as  a 
happy  woman  smiles  at  any  tree.  But 
when  she  led  the  line  through  the  forked 
cleft  of  the  shrine  gate  she  moved  with 
a  sort  of  prancing  piety  and  a  rapt 
eagerness.  She  was  to  see  the  symbol 
again. 

Swaying  and  stepping,  Raki  moved 
around  the  inner  square,  around  the  sec- 
ond, the  third  side.  Her  hands  trembled 
as  she  knelt  at  the  offering  stones,  heap- 
ing cakes  and  loaves  there.  Then  was 
the  time.  Then  she  could  feast  her  eyes 
on  that  slender  polished  cylinder  stand- 
ing there  on  the  new  altar. 

"O  Symbol!"  she  adored.  "O  won- 
drous Symbol!  You  have  accomplished 
this!" 

She  swung  her  purple  skirt  far,  far 
out  in  the  happy  rhythm,  swung  it  ten 
steps  more  to  the  gate,  swung  it  through 
the  gate.  .  .  .  And  then  she  was  running, 
laughing  at  herself,  but  running  home 
to  Alu  and  those  enchanting  two. 
The  End 
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Joseph  Cotten  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's reigning  stars.  He's 
lops  with  Orson  Welles  and 
Alexander  Korda — but  he  still 
looks  back  with  longing  on  his 
impecunious   days   in   Miami 


WHENEVER  Joe  Cotten  sits  down 
and  becomes  reflective,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  mistake  to  leave  Miami. 
Since  Mr.  Cotten  engages  in  such  philos- 
ophizing in  the  garden  of  his  home 
near  Santa  Monica,  between  chores  with 
Mr.  Orson  Welles,  this  may  be  regarded 
either  as  treason  or  supererogation.  In 
a  sense  Mr.  Cotten  is  at  his  peak.  His 
motion  picture  work  is  successful;  he  is 
in  the  dough;  the  colleens  admire  him; 
the  box  office  finds  him  interesting.  And 
then   he   starts  thinking  about  Miami. 

"It  couldn't  be  better  than  Miami," 
says  Mr.  Cotten  flatly.  "Nothing  could 
be  better." 

The  man  speaks  with  authority.  He 
started  in  Miami  as  an  advertising 
salesman  on  the  Herald  during  the  great 
boom.  He  lived  through  the  crash  and 
came  out  on  the  other  side.  He  literally 
had  a  roadster  blown  out  from  under 
him  in  the  famous  hurricane.  He  saw 
it  all. 

"Boom,  Bust  arid  Blow,"  says  Mr. 
Cotten. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  suckers 
had  withdrawn  in  agony,  licking  their 
wounds  and  hastening  their  step  like 
the  Italian  army  in  Greece,  the  place 
was  a  paradise.  Rents  had  gone  down 
to  nothing;  merchants  clamored  for  the 
opportunity  of  providing  provisions  on 
a  lease-lend  basis;  Cotten  had  an  adver- 
tising job  that  took  only  a  few  hours' 
work  a  week ;  days  he  spent  on  the  beach 
getting  a  sun  tan;  nights  he  worked  with 
the  Civic  Theater. 

"Like  a  beachcomber,"  says  Joe. 

Hollywood  Producers  Pick  Cotten 

This  is  strange  talk  from  an  actor  who 
was  a  hit  in  Citizen  Kane,  managed  to 
get  through  Lydia  with  Merle  Oberon, 
has  lately  been  featured  in  Welles'  pro- 
duction of  The  Magnificent  Ambersons, 
and  is  now  being  starred  in  Journey  into 
Fear  by  the  same  great  Balto.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  he  will  appear  in  the 
new  Universal  picture  of  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock's, Shadow  of  a  Doubt,  with  Teresa 
Wright.  When  he  is  not  working  for 
Welles,  he  is  working  for  Alexander 
Korda.  RKO  has  an  option  on  addi- 
tional services.  And  yet  he  gets  spells  of 
doubt. 

"I  even  used  to  save  money  in  Mi- 
ami," he  says  mournfully. 

The  idea  of  Cotten  being  an  actor  is 
somewhat  fabulous  because  he  really 
started  out  to  be  a  special-delivery  ex- 
pert. His  father  was  and  is  superintend- 
ent of  mails  in  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Joe 
took  the  special  deliveries  out  on  a  bi- 
cycle. 

"Best  pair  of  legs  in  the  world,  I'll 
bet  anybody  on  it,"  he  declares.  "I 
pedaled  a  million  miles  if  I  pedaled  a 
yard." 

There  was  some  thought  that  he  might 
try  engineering  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia after  his  high-school  days,  but  he 
had  been  stung  by  the  acting  thing  in 
school  and  prevailed  on  his  old  man  to 
give  him  a  year  in  Washington  at  an 
acting  school.  He  borrowed  some  money 
from  the  bank,  went  up  to  our  nation's 
capital  and  found  that  Washington 
wasn't  Petersburg  in  a  financial  way. 

He  went  to  school  steadily  for  a  while 
but  the  money  ran  out  and  then  he  got 
a   job   selling  vacuum   cleaners.    That 


took  up  the  day  and  at  night  he  at- 
tended classes.  His  real  money,  how- 
ever, came  from  professional  football. 

He  got  himself  a  handsome  sock  on 
the  puss  in  one  game  with  the  result 
that  he  still  wears  a  bridge  on  one  side 
of  his  mouth  containing  various  teeth 
that  were  never  there  before.  In  the 
summer  he  would  come  up  to  New  York 
less  with  the  notion  of  getting  work  in 
the  theater  than  of  being  around  in  case 
lightning  struck. 

"I'd  make  a  few  mousy  gestures  just 
for  the  record,"  says  Cotten. 

He  went  through  the  usual  tortures  of 
sitting  in  agents'  and  managers'  offices 
but  soon  tired  of  that  and  decided  to 
get  a  real  job.  He  ended  up  as  a  sales- 
man in  a  paint  store  and  held  the  fort 
there  for  two  years.  On  a  visit  home 
one  Christmas  he  decided  that  the 
South  was  calling  him  and  thought  he 
ought  to  see  it  before  returning  to  New 
York.  There  was  an  excursion  to  Mi- 
ami at  a  good  round-trip  rate,  day 
coach  all  the  way,  but  cheap.  He  bought 
a  round-trip  ticket  and  was  just  pre- 
paring to  contemplate  his  good  fortune 
when  a  friend  on  a  mail  route  said: 

"In  case  you  get  down  there  and  find 
you  want  to  stay,  I'll  buy  that  return 
half  of  the  ticket  from  you.  I've  been 
trying  to  get  my  daughter  back  from 
there  and  it  costs  too  much." 

It  happens  that  at  just  this  historical 


moment  Mr.  Cotten  was  in  a  low  mood 
by  reason  of  reverses  at  poker.  He 
needed  money  for  meals  on  the  way 
down;  he  made  a  decision. 

"Give  me  the  money  now,"  he  said. 
"I'll  give  her  the  ticket." 

The  mail  carrier  handed  over  the 
money,  gave  Joe  an  addressed  envelope 
with  the  location  of  his  daughter  on  it 
and  shook  hands  formally.  Mr.  Cotten 
was  to  mail  the  letter  and  ticket  to  the 
Miami  address  when  he  arrived.  If  he 
had  reservations  about  the  affair  they 
were  dissipated  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
way  down  he  got  in  another  poker  game 
and  lost  the  mailman's  money. 

Broke  in  Boom  Town 

"Not  only  was  I  in  Miami,"  says  Joe, 
"but  I  was  stuck  in  Miami.  I  gave  up 
all  idea  of  buying  the  ticket  back.  I  just 
dumped  the  letter  in  the  box  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  future." 

It  was  the  days  of  the  boom  and  Mi- 
ami had  discovered  gold.  Everybody 
bought  and  sold,  including  Cotten,  who 
got  a  job  on  the  Herald,  but  kept  his 
head  above  water  by  his  wits.  His  salary 
was  $35  a  week  and  the  only  place  he 
could  rent  cost  $150  a  month.  He  made 
up  the  difference  by  barter. 

"In  the  morning,  pick  up  an  old  wreck 
of  a  typewriter;  sell  it  by  afternoon  for 
fifteen  bucks  profit.  .  .  .  Otherwise  you 


would  starve  in  the  midst  of  fantas 

As  has  been  said,  the  bursting  of 
boom  left  him  there.  The  town  was  d  c 
nitely  changed;  Joe  wasn't  changed 
all.    For  five  happy  years  he  lived    i- 
life   of  Cotten.    It  couldn't  have  b   . 
softer  but  about  that  time  he  met 
nore  Kipp,  who  was  eventually  to  be 
wife,  and  they  felt  that  Joe  should  m 
something    of    the    reputation    he 
creating  at  the  Little  Theater.   Joe 
letters  to  people  in  New  York,  figh 
against  the  idea  to  the  end. 

"What  do  you  do  when  a  strai 
turns  up  with  a  letter  of  introductk 
asks  Joe.  "You  run.  I  run.  Everyt 
runs." 

But  he  had  met  Daniel  Frohma 
Miami  and  now  ventured  to  brace 
for  a  job.  The  best  he  could  do  was 
Mr.  Frohman  on  his  way  to  the  elev 
Having  a  letter  to  everybody  in  ' 
York,  he  also  had  one  to  Frohman,  w 
he  now  presented  hesitantly. 

"A  letter  from  a  mutual  frie 
Frohman,"  he  said. 

"Yes,   yes,   I   know,"   said   Fn 
pushing  it  away.    "You  want  to 
actor.  .  .   .  They  all  do."    He 
looked  at  Cotten  grimly  and  then  si 
a  hasty,  confidential  tone:   "I  t 
what  you  do,  young  man ;  you  go 
and  sit  in  the  agents'  and  managi 
fices.   That's  what  you  do,  young  i 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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\SVALDO,  hearing  the  echoes  on 
)  the  cobblestones,  looked  up  from 
the  launch's  engines.  Frowning, 
ought  to  pierce  the  heavy  clingings 
le  night.  The  Santos  basin  had  long 
•  been  dark,  given  over  to  the  stark 
uettes  of  the  loading  cranes  and  the 
jipy  blackness  of  the  customhouse. 
l  midnight  it  was  a  lone,  friendless 
a  and  the  coffee  city's  lights  but  a 
nt  murk  behind  the  looming 
w  of  a  battered  freighter.  Osvaldo, 
ting  this  was  not  a  place  for  a  fam- 
an,  let  his  hand  linger  on  a  wrench, 
ootsteps  were  louder  now,  separate 
istinct. 

ou    have    the    petrol?"    the    man 

,  a  sudden  stocky  figure  in  a  white 

suit.    He  had  a  handbag  in  his 

and  Osvaldo,  smiling,  let  his  fin- 

lide  from  the  wrench. 

,  Senhor  Porter,"  he  said.   "With 

little     persuasion" — his     fingers 

d  suggestively — "I  secured  enough 

e  us  there  and  back.    Even  with 

tioning  in  Brazil  there  are  ways, 

eende?" 

od,"  Porter  said  tightly,  dropping 

ip  aboard.    With  the  cabin's  one 

flickering    over    his    sandy    hair, 

white  suit  and  strange  blue  eyes, 

ked  the  friendliness  that  Osvaldo 

lways    remarked    in    Americanos. 

ust  make  Hajahy  at  dawn."   His 

guttural  on  some  vowels,  jarred 

lo.    "There  can  be  no  excuses,  my 

nheiro." 

ldo  nodded,  and  with  a  roar,  the 
s  were  suddenly  thrashing  in  the 
Then,  with  the  roar  gentling  to 
y  throb  and  the  running  lights 
launch  was  sliding  through  the 
Osvaldo  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
ou  have  the  passport?  With  the 
ine  sinkings  there  is  much  ac- 
mong  our  gunboats.  If  they  cast 
t  upon  us  they  will  demand  your 

^r  reached  into  his  breast  pocket, 
he  again  showed  Osvaldo  the 
|an  passport  with  its  great  gold 
the   green   cover.     "You   don't 
would  lose  it  since  this  morn- 
demanded.    "American  pass- 
e  too  valuable  these  days." 
do  nodded,  bringing  the  launch 
the  choppy  waters  that  marked 
try  into  the  South  Atlantic.  "Es- 
in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,"  he 
fter  their  great  war  between 
nany   of  their   people   came   to 
To  Sao  Paulo,  where  they  es- 
this    town    they    called    Villa 
na. 

now,"     Porter     said      shortly. 
out  Sao  Paulo  he  had  encoun- 
azilian- American  descendants  of 
uthern  rebels.   Scowling,  he  re- 
eir  leadership  in  the  anti-Axis 
hey,  whose  very  grandfathers 
the  United  States  rather  than 
:o    its    capitalistic    democracy, 
the    Nazis    sunk    any    more 
he   asked   idly,   watching   Os- 
enderness  balanced  before  the 
I  heard  they  got  a  troop  trans- 
other  day." 

,t  I  do  not  know.    In  our  vil- 

e  are  not  the  newspapers  and 

e    is    unreliable."      Osvaldo 

he  wheel  around.    "Until  to- 

seldom  even  in  Santos." 

shifted    in    the    chair    behind 

ing  a  position  where  the  Luger 

push  into  his  shoulder  mus- 

iting,    "You   must   have   been 

when   I   hired   you   today.    I 

d   a    decent   launch   in   all 
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shrugged.  "Nor  is  mine  too 
[the  poor  man  risks  the  night 
said  without  bitterness.  "Then 

simpatico  with  your  sudden 
ire  you  learned  if  your  daugh- 
roved?" 

forter  said,  watching  the  slen- 
of  his  back. 


Osvaldo,  looking  into  the  breaking 
ribbons  of  the  whitecaps,  recalled  that 
the  senhor's  distress  had  been  great  that 
morning.  He  had,  in  much  detail,  ex- 
plained why  the  trip  must  be  made  at 
once  and  by  launch.  With  the  petrol  ra- 
tioning and  the  poor  roads  one  could  no 
longer  drive  so  far,  and  his  daughter 
waned.  So  ill  was  she  that  for  a  few 
days  he  must  leave  his  coffee-buying  in 
Santos.  For  Osvaldo  there  would  be 
much  money  and  a  father's  thanks. 

"When  I  came  into  the  basin  I  learned 
of  much  excitement,"  he  said,  slowing 
the  engines  to  accommodate  a  wallow- 
ing trough.  "This  day  the  policia  discov- 
ered a  Nazi  radio  station  in  Santos. 
From  this  place,  they  say,  the  Germans 
told  their  submarines  of  our  shipping." 

The  boat  lurched  but  Porter's  gaze 
remained  hooded  in  the  night  shadows. 
"Let  us  hope  they  arrested  the  swine." 

"Not  all,"  said  Osvaldo,  wrenching 
the  wheel  again.  The  launch  shud- 
dered and  not  until  it  had  righted  it- 
self did  he  add,  "It  was  said  that  the 
most  important  escaped.  The  policia 
are  seeking  him  in  the  hills." 

Porter  was  smiling.  "They  should 
find  him  in  the  hills.  The  Brazilian  po- 
lice are  most  efficient." 

Osvaldo  nodded,  and  made  a  reck- 
oning from  the  Southern  Cross.  "Al- 
most two  hours  we  have  before  the 
dawn,"  he  estimated,  "and  then  yet  an- 
other hour  to  the  harbor  of  Hajahy. 
Perhaps  now  we  should  have  the  sand- 
wich, no?  They  are  in  the  basket  my 
esposa  prepares  for  me." 

Porter  ate  slowly,  his  jaws  working  in 
audible  rhythm,  and  his  eyes  scanning 
the  moon-ridden  sea.  Far  to  port  there 
might  be  gunboats  but  none  too  near. 
"Then  you  wish  to  be  home  soon,  eh?" 

"I  am  a  bridegroom,"  Osvaldo  said 
simply,  and  Porter,  chafing  at  the  weight 
under  his  arm,  moved  again  in  his  seat. 
He  ate  the  last  sandwich  without  watch- 
ing the  sea,  letting  his  gaze  dwell  on  the 
young  man's  back. 

TX7HEN  the  dawn  came  the  steady 
*  *  chugging  of  the  engines  had  brought 
them  along  the  bleakness  of  the  coast 
until  their  destination  could  be  reckoned 
in  minutes.  Then  it  was  that  scanning 
the  simple  chart  on  the  cabin  wall,  Por- 
ter's eyes  sought  a  certain  bay.  It  came, 
a  wide  cleft  in  the  ragged  coast  line, 
and  the  Luger  was  no  longer  under  his 
shoulder. 

"Put  in  there,"  he  said.  Osvaldo 
started  to  explain  that  this  was  not  yet 
Hajahy,  and  then  he  felt  the  Luger  dig- 
ging in  his  back.  The  gray  mist  was 
lifting,  lifting,  and  on  entering  the  bay, 
it  was  a  gossamer  veil  barely  concealing 
an  ugly  face.  The  sun  came  through, 
revealing  the  waiting  submarine  that 
had  surfaced,  the  open  conning  tower 
and  the  drab  and  tiny  figures  on  its 
deck.  Then,  in  this  moment  of  discov- 
ery, there  came  the  pounding  roar  of 
the  planes  that  since  the  first  hint  of 
day  had  been  circling  the  coast  line. 
Porter's  eyes  jerked  skyward  and  Os- 
valdo's  hand  closed  on  the  wrench  as 
he  heard  that  first  swishing  sound  that 
came  shrieking  from  the  heavens. 

When  the  submarine  was  only  an 
oily  splotch  on  the  ragged  waters  one  of 
the  flying  boats  came  alongside  the  lit- 
tle launch.  A  grinning  Americano  pilot 
helped  Osvaldo  lift  Porter  aboard.  "Nice 
work,  pal,"  he  said.  "We've  been  staked 
out  in  this  area  since  you  turned  in  the 
tip.   What  gave  you  the  idea  anyhow?" 

Osvaldo  beamed.  "The  seal  on  his 
passport  was  not  Americano."  The  pilot 
stared  and  Osvaldo  shrugged.  "Was  not 
my  own  grandfather  an  American — one 
of  those  Confederate  founders  of  Villa 
Americana  who  came  here  after  beating 
the  Yankees  in  the  great  Civil  War? 
Many  of  his  possessions  I  still  have  and 
I  know  the  seal  of  my  grandfather's 
country  did  not  say  E  Pluribus  Unum." 
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Henry  was  helping  Gene  now.   By  noon  they  had  two  pretty  good-sized  piles  of  stuff  in  the  ditch 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  Henry, 
who  shrank  not  from  the 
pursuit  of  inspiration  to 
its  natural  end,  nor  spared 
his  loved  ones  on  the  way 


HENRY  MOORE  sat  staring  at  the 
blank  sheet  of  paper  in  his  type- 
writer. It  was  well  after  midnight 
and  he  had  been  staring  at  it  since  ten 
o'clock.  He  was  trying  to  write  the  end- 
ing of  a  short  story,  but  so  far  he  had 
been  unable  to  figure  out  anything  that 
seemed  to  fit. 

"I  seem  to  have  gotten  all  the  char- 
acters in  one  room,"  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  "and  now,  what  can  I  do  with 
them?  Let's  see  how  many  words  I've 
got  left." 

He  looked  at  the  last  sheet  of  manu- 
script in  the  pile  beside  his  typewriter. 
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LA  WD!  LA  WD! 

By  John  Faulkner 


"Thirteen  pages  so  far,"  he  said. 
"Thirteen  pages  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  to  the  page  is  thirty- two 
hundred  and  fifty.  That  from  thirty- 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  leaves  one 
hundred  and  twelve  words  that  I've  got 
to  wind  this  story  up  in.  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  get  four  people  out  of  a  small- 
town hotel  after  twelve  o'clock  on  a 
rainy  night  in  a  hundred  and  twelve 
words.  If  the  boy  and  girl  were  married, 
I  could  leave  them  in  the  hotel  room.  If 
the  man  was  a  preacher  instead  of  a 
night  marshal,  I  could  let  the  boy  and 
girl  get  married.  But  I  never  have  been 
able  to  marry  anybody  in  less  than  two 
pages.  Anyhow,  I  can't  use  a  preacher 
in  this.  No  one  but  a  night  marshal 
would  be  out  after  dark  with  an  old 
maid  moral  uplifter.  .  .  . 

"By  George,  I've  got  it.  I'll  just  get 
rid  of  all  four  of  'em.  .  .  .A  fire!  Takes 
too  much  space.  A  bomb?  That's  it. 
I'll  let  the  Japs  drop  a  bomb  on  the 
hotel  and  blow  'em  all  up." 


Henry  squared  away  from  the  type- 
writer and  wrote  the  finale  to  his  story: 
"The  sound  of  an  airplane  motor  drifted 
down  through  the  wet  night.  The  hero 
said,  'Hush.  It's  an  airplane.  An  enemy 
airplane.  I  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  its 
motors.' 

"  'Nonsense,'  the  president  of  the 
Moral  Uplift  Society  sniffed.  'The 
enemy  only  kill  people.  No  one  would 
be  out  on  a  night  like  this  except  we  who 
consider  it  our  duty  to  protect  the  lily- 
white  virtue  of  our  young  girls.' 

"  'They  are  coming  from  Cuba  to 
bomb  Memphis,'  the  hero  insisted. 
'They  will  pass  over  this  hotel.  Listen. 
I  hear  a  bomb  falling.' 

"  'Let  the  bombs  fall  where  they  may,' 
the  heroine  said  as  she  walked  into  the 
hero's  arms." 

Henry  said,  "There!  An  even  thirty- 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two.  I  can't 
write  'The  End'  on  account  of  I've  used 
up  the  full  number  of  words,  but  I  guess 
they  will  know  to  stop  reading." 


Henry  worked  in  his  bedroom  ai 
clatter  of  his  typewriter  waked 
Moore.  As  soon  as  the  noise 
she  said,  "Did  you  know  it's  la 

Henry  raised  one  finger  at 
wigwagged  for  silence.    He  re-c< 
the    words    he    had   just    written 
turned  to  Mrs.  Moore.    "What 
you  said?" 

"Did  you  know  it  was  after 
Mrs.  Moore  repeated. 

"It  is?  Why,  it  was  only  ten  jui 
minutes  ago." 

"Are  you  coming  to  bed  n< 
Moore  asked. 

"Yes.    Sure.    Of  course.    I'vi 
my  story.    Listen." 

Henry  picked  up  the  man 
came  over  to  the  bed,  and  put  tl 
ing  light  on.  He  sat  down  on  t' 
of  the  bed  then  and  Mrs.  Moon 
and  folded  her  pillows  to  prop  b 
higher  as  she  reached  for  a  H 
in  the  stand. 

"Are  you  good  and  awake?' 
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said.     "Or  would  you  rather  wait  until 
morning  to  hear  this?" 

"No.  You  might  as  well  go  ahead 
now." 

Henry  read  the  entire  manuscript. 
"How  do  you  like  it  now?"  he  said. 
Did  you  notice  where  I  had  changed 
those  two  words  back  in  the  beginning 
of  it?   Smooths  it  out,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  his  wife  said,  marking  her 
place  in  the  magazine  and  glancing  up 
it  him,  then  back  at  the  magazine. 

Henry  rose  and  put  the  manuscript 
jack  on  the  typewriter  table  and  stood 
here  a  moment  patting  it  lightly  with 
lis  hand. 

"That  ought  to  suit  'em,"  he  said. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  will  because  I  think 
s  pretty  good."  He  turned  back  to 
he  bed.  "I  wonder  if  I  could  find  any- 
hing  to  eat  in  the  icebox?" 
"There's  your  thermos  bottle  of  cof- 
:e  on  your  table  by  the  typewriter,  and 
ime  sandwiches  and  pie  wrapped  in 
lat  napkin,"  Mrs.  Moore  said  without 
fen  raising  her  eyes  from  her  maga- 
ne. 

I7HEN  Henry  finally  got  to  bed  that 
'  night,  Mrs.  Moore  had  finished  her 
agazine  and  was  asleep  again.    When 
p  woke  late  the  next  morning,  she  was 
11  on  her  way  to  Memphis  for  a  day's 
opping.   He  put  his  dressing  gown  on 
er   his    pajamas   and   went   down   to 
eakfast.   All  the  while  he  ate  he  kept 
inking  about  the  ending  of  his  story, 
e  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more 
sonable  it  seemed.    Take  this  very 
n  he  was  living  in.    It  was  between 
ba  and  Memphis.    The  Japs  could 
:e  a  notion  to  bomb  Memphis  some 
e,  sure  enough.  And  if  they  did,  they 
Id  come  from  Cuba  as  well  as  any 
er  place.  Why,  they  might  even  pass 
t  over  this  very  house  he  was  sitting 
Without  even  finishing  his  breakfast 
called  to  Minnie,   the  Negro  cook, 
innie." 

assuh,"  Minnie  answered,  coming 
he  door  between  the  kitchen  and  din- 
Iroom. 

fhere  is  Gene?" 
tene  was  the  gray-haired,  sixty-year- 
| Negro  yard  boy. 

liss  Annie  lef  'im  workin'  de  flower 
Jen,"  Minnie  said. 
Tell  him  to  get  the  shovel  from  the 
»y  house  and  wait  for  me  at  the  back 

fou   go'n'   take   'im   out  de   garden 
Miss  Annie  done  tol'  'im  to  work 


hat  I'm  fixing  to  do  is  a  whole  lot 
important  for  all  of  us  than  grow- 
owers,"  Henry  said. 

rose  from  the  table  and  Minnie 
hed  him  hurry  from  the  dining 
;  then  she  went  slowly  to  the  back 
shaking  her  head, 
ene,"  she  called  out  into  the  flower 
n.  "You,  Gene.  Mist'  Henry  said 
ou  to  come  'ere." 

ne  stopped  his  hoeing  and  looked 
Minnie.  "Whut  he  want?"  he  said, 
y  fuh  you  to  git  de  shovel  an'  wait 
m  at  de  back  do'." 
e  leaned  on  his  hoe  and  looked 
at  the  ground  around  the  rose 
where  he  had  been  working.  He 
his  hat  and  scratched  up  under  it, 
let  it  back  in  place  and  turned 
from  the  rose  bush.  As  he  came 
he  kitchen  door  on  his  way  to  the 
house  to  get  the  shovel  he  was 
to  himself,  "Lawd,  Lawd.  Whut 
nie  go'n'  say  when  she  git  home 
enin'?" 

n  Henry,  with  his  clothes  hastily 

on  and  his   hair  still   uncombed, 

down    to    the    kitchen    from    his 

Gene  was  waiting  at  the  door  with 

ovel.    Minnie  was  busy  over  the 

ut  she  raised  her  head  and  fol- 

Henry  with  her  eyes  as  he  crossed 

chen  and  went  on  out  the  door. 

"Come  on,"  to  Gene,  and  Gene 
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lifted  the  shovel  and  placed  it  on  his 
shoulder.  Minnie  came  to  the  door  and 
watched  them,  Henry  leading  and  Gene 
trailing  behind  him,  as  they  followed 
the  path  across  the  yard,  on  around  the 
corner  of  the  coalhouse,  and  on  across 
the  barn  lot.  She  returned  to  her  stove 
then,  shaking  her  head  and  mumbling 
to  herself. 

Henry  led  the  way  through  the  back 
lot  to  the  gully  behind  the  cow  pasture. 
He  scrambled  down  into  the  sand  ditch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  gully  and  looked 
back  up  at  Gene  who  had  come  to  a  halt 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  above  him. 

"Come  on,"  Henry  said. 

"Whut  Miss  Annie  go'n'  say  'bout  me 
leavin'  dat  garden  after  she  done  tol'  me 
to  work  hit?" 

"You  come  on  down  here,"  Henry 
said. 

"Yassuh,  but  whut — " 

"You  do  as  I  say.  Who  do  you  think 
you  are  working  for  anyhow?" 

"Miss   Annie,"   Gene   said   promptly. 

"You  get  down  in  this  ditch  at  once," 
Henry  sputtered.  "Miss  Annie,  Miss 
Annie.  All  I  ever  hear  from  you  and 
Minnie  is  'Miss  Annie'  .  .  .  Well,  are 
you  coming  down  here  or  not?" 

"Lawd!  Lawd!"  Gene  said,  lowering 
himself  into  the  ditch. 

"Now,"  Henry  said.  "We  want  to  dig 
a  cave  back  into  the  bank  of  this  ditch." 

Gene  stood  behind  him,  holding  the 
shovel  in  his  hands,  without  moving. 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  dig  that  cave, 
or  are  you  just  going  to  stand  there 
holding  that  shovel  until  the  Japs  drop 
something  on  you?" 

Gene  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  then  up  into  the  oak  limbs  above 
them. 

"Whar  dis  Yap?"  he  said. 

"Jap — Jap,"  Henry  said.  "Not  Yap. 
And  he's  not  up  there  .  .  .  yet.  He's 
coming." 

"Whut  he  go'n'  drop  sump'm  on  us 
fuh?" 

"Why,  to  kill  us." 

"Whut  he  want  to  kill  us  fuh?" 

"Because — because — you  go  ahead 
and  dig  that  cave.  Then  there  can't 
anybody  drop  anything  on  us." 

"Does  Miss  Annie  know  'bout  some'un 
go'n'  drop  sump'm  on  us?" 

Henry  couldn't  talk.  He  only  sput- 
tered. Gene  lifted  his  shovel  and  sidled 
over  to  the  bank  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  Henry. 

"Yassuh.  Yassuh,"  he  said.  "Whar 
you  want  to  dig  hit?" 

Henry  finally  managed  to  say,  "Not 
there.  Not  there.  That's  too  sandy.  Go 
farther  up  the  ditch." 

GENE  walked  ahead  up  the  ditch  and 
Henry  came  along  behind  him. 
Henry  was  examining  the  bank  as  they 
moved  along  now,  but  no  place  seemed 
exactly  what  he  had  in  mind  until  they 
came  to  the  head  of  the  ditch  where 
Gene  dumped  all  the  trash  that  accumu- 
lated around  the  place. 

"Now,"  Henry  said,  coming  up  beside 
Gene  who  was  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
the  trash  pile.  "This  looks  more  like  it. 
Try  this  spot  right  here  by  the  side  of 
this  dump  heap." 

Gene  scooped  a  few  shovelfuls  from 
the  bank  and  held  them  for  Henry  to 
examine. 

"Now,  that's  getting  more  like  it. 
There's  more  clay  in  it  than  there  was 
back  yonder.  I  believe  we'll  find  just 
what  we  want  under  this  trash  pile.  Take 
this  trash  along  the  edge  here  and  throw 
it  back  in  the  ditch." 

"Miss  Annie  had  me  put  dis  stuff  heah 
to  stop  dis  ditch  fum  washing  up  into 
de  cow  pasture,"  Gene  said. 

"What's  the  matter—" 

"Mist'  Henry,  I  sho  do  wush  you'd  git 
some'un  else  to  dig  dis  cave." 

"Listen,  you — " 

"Yassuh.   Yassuh.   I  dig  hit." 

"You  move  that  stuff  like  I  just  told 
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qpHOSE  (-CENSORED-)  sons 
*■  of  heaven  have  seen  to  it  that 
Americans  don't  get  any  more 
tires  for  a  while.  They'll  wish  they 
hadn't.  But  until  Victory,  car 
owners  are  going  to  have  to  use  the 
tires  they  have. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  cars, 
too. 

That's  why  it's  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  drive  carefully— stay  under 
thirty-five — watch  starts  and  stops — 
take  it  easy  around  corners. 

That's  why  it's  a  must  to  catch  car 
troubles  bejore  they  happen— before 
they  become  breakdowns  that  may 
put  your  car  on  soap  boxes  for  the 
duration. 

As  part  of  its  Preventive  Service  campaign  for  car  owners,  Collier's  has 
prepared  a  12-page  booklet  telling  you  how  to  take  care  of  your  car  and 
tires.  It's  called  "War  and  Your  Automobile." 

It's  crammed  full  of  information  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
car  this  Fall  and  Winter— to  make  your  car  last  longer.  It's  written  in 
language  you  can  understand.  No  fancy,  technical  terms — only  simple  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  questions  are  those  any  motorist  might  ask,  the 
answers  by  men  with  years  of  experience  in  car  maintenance  and  service. 
To  get  your  copy,  fill  in  the  coupon,  send  it  together  with  6c  (either 
stamps  or  coin)  to  Collier's  P.  S.r  2  50  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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you.  Miss  Annie  will  thank  us  for  this 
when  she  gets  home." 

"Lawd!  Lawd!"  Gene  said.  "When 
she  git  home." 

He  began  moving  the  trash  and  as  he 
worked  he  said,  "Who  dis  Yap  any- 
how?" 

"Jap,"  Henry  said.  "Jap.  Not  Yap. 
A  Jap  is  just  like — just  like — you  know 
that  Chinese  laundryman  uptown?" 

"Yassuh." 

"Well,  he's  just  exactly  like  a  Jap. 
You  can't  tell  them  apart  unless  you  can 
see  their  toes." 

"Yassuh." 

"What's  that  you've  got  in  your  hand? 
Don't  throw  it  away.  That  looks  like  my 
old  fan." 

Henry  stepped  in  close  to  Gene  and 
took  the  bent-up  electric  fan  from  him. 

"Why,  it  is  my  old  fan,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  wondering  what  became  of  it.  That 
can  be  fixed  up.  All  it  needs  is  a  new 
motor  and  new  blades  and  a  new  blade 
guard.    Put  it  over  there  to  one  side." 

Gene  took  the  fan  and  placed  it  to 
one  side  in  the  ditch, 

"And  look  there,"  Henry  said,  point- 
ing. "That  looks  like  the  end  of  my  fly 
rod  that  I  broke,  let  me  see,  three  years 
ago  this  summer.  No.  It  was  four 
years  ago.  I  can  have  that  fixed.  Get 
it  out  and  put  it  by  my  fan." 

""THEY  found  other  things  that  Henry 
■*■  had  been  saving.  There  was  an  old 
desk  stool  that  he  had  used  at  his  type- 
writer table.  The  legs  were  always  com- 
ing out  and  Mrs.  Moore  had  gotten  him 
a  new  one,  but  this  one  could  be  fixed. 
Then  there  was  a  pair  of  rubber  boots, 
waders,  that  the  heat  of  the  attic  had 
cracked,  but  he  was  sure  he  could  fix 
them  with  some  patching  and  glue. 
Henry  was  helping  Gene  now. 

By  noon  they  had  two  pretty  good- 
sized  piles  of  stuff  in  the  ditch  behind 
them.  One  pile  was  old  pieces  of  roof- 
ing, and  some  dead  limbs,  and  a  few 
cans,  things  that  were  really  no  good. 
But  the  other  was  things  that  Henry  had 
been  saving  to  fix  some  day  when  he  got 
around  to  it. 

Gene  was  slightly  deaf  and  Henry  was 
absorbed  in  the  remainder  of  the  dump 
heap,  and  they  didn't  hear  Minnie  when 
she  rang  the  dinner  bell  from  the  kitchen 
door.  They  didn't  have  any  idea  dinner 
was  ready  until  Minnie  appeared  on  the 
ditch  bank  at  the  head  of  the  dump  and 
said,  "Ain't  you-all  coming  to  dinner?" 

"Is  it  dinnertime?"  Henry  said  in 
surprise.  "I  didn't  realize  it  was  that 
late."  He  looked  at  the  pile  of  stuff  he 
wanted  to  save.  "We'll  go  eat  and  bring 
the  wheelbarrow  back  with  us  after  din- 
ner." 

"You  go'n'  take  all  dat  stuff  back  to 
de  house?"  Minnie  said. 

"Why,  of  course,"  Henry  said.  "It 
should  never  have  been  thrown  down 
here  in  the  first  place." 

After  dinner  Gene  brought  the  wheel- 
barrow back  to  the  edge  of  the  bank 
above  the  dump  heap.  He  and  Henry 
carried  the  stuff  Henry  wanted  to  save 
up  the  bank  and  built  a  new  pile  with  it 
beside  the  wheelbarrow.  When  they  had 
the  stuff  all  piled  on  top  of  the  bank, 
Henry  said,  "You  start  taking  that  to 
the  house  and  I'll  go  through  the  rest 
of  the  trash  pile.  As  soon  as  you  get 
that  first  load  to  the  house,  come  right 
back.  I  want  to  get  all  this  stuff  in  be- 
fore night.  It  shouldn't  be  left  out  in 
the  weather." 

"Whut  I'm  go'n'  do  wid  dis  when  I  git 
hit  to  de  house?" 

"Why,  put  it  on  the  back  porch," 
Henry  said.  "Put  my  fan  and  my  fish- 
ing rod  and  my  boots  in  the  front  hall 
on  the  floor  by  the  stairs.  I'll  take  them 
up  to  my  room  when  I  come  in.  Hurry 
back  now,  so  we  can  get  the  rest  of  this 
stuff  in  out  of  the  weather." 

Gene  started  off  with  his  first  load, 
saying  to  himself,  "Lawd!   Lawd!  Whut 


Miss   Annie  go'n'   say  when  she  come 
home?" 

By  late  evening  Gene  had  all  the  stuff 
moved  back  to  the  house.  The  back 
porch  couldn't  hold  all  of  it,  so  he  had 
to  pile  some  of  it  in  the  kitchen  on  the 
floor  and  some  in  the  back  hall.  And 
too,  Henry  had  found  some  mon-  p 
to  add  to  the  fan  and  boots  and  fishing 
rod  in  the  front  hall. 

When  Gene  came  back  with  the 
empty  wheelbarrow  the  last  time,  H<  my 
had  only  a  few  pieces  on  the  bank,  so 
Gene  sat  down  on  the  wheelbarrow 
handles  to  wail.  He  was  sitting  there 
resting  with  his  head  bowed  and  his 
hands  hanging  limp  between  his  km  m 
when  Henry  saw  the  edge  of  a  book 
sticking  out  of  the  dump  and  pried  it 
out.  He  took  the  book  and  examined  the 
cover  but  the  weather  had  faded  both 
the  title  and  the  color  so  he  couldn 
what  it  was.  He  opened  the  cover  and 
there  on  the  flyleaf  he  could  make  out 
the  tracings  of  what  had  once  been  his 
own  name. 

"By  George!"  he  said,  seating  himself 
on  the  dump  and  holding  the  book  open 
across  his  lap.  "This  is  my  old  geogra- 
phy book.  The  one  I  had  when  I  was  in 
the  fourth  grade." 

He  sat  there  leafing  through  the  pag< 
until    he    came    to    the    New    Engla 
group  of  states.    Before  he  could  read 
the  names  of  all  the  states  in  the  group 
he  shut  the  book  and  tried  to  say  them| 
from  memory. 

"The  New  England  states:  Main 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rh 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  one  mon 
Let's  see  now." 

He  named  them  over  again.   Still  o: 
short.   He  looked  in  the  book. 

"Connecticut,  of  course." 

He  looked  up  at  Gene  sitting  on 
wheelbarrow  handles. 

"Gene,  I  bet  you  don't  know  the  sta 
in  the  Southeastern  group." 

"Nawsuh,"  Gene  said,  without  loo! 
ing  up. 

"I  bet  I  can  name  them,"  Henry  sai 

He  named  them  over  and  the  groi 
seemed  smaller  than  he  rememben 
He  tried  again,  and  then  opened 
book  and  turned  to  the  map  that  showe* 
them.  The  same  map  showed  Cuba,  too 
Henry  looked  at  the  map. 

"Why,  we  are  not  on  a  line  betweei 
Cuba  and  Memphis.  We  are  not  evei 
close  to  a  line  between  Cuba  and  Men) 
phis.  What  do  you  know  about  that 
Now  I've  got  to  do  the  end  of  that  stor 
again." 


"LIE  ROSE  from  the  dump  and  loo! 

•'■■'■up  at  Gene. 

"Why  did  you  have  to  start  dig; 
in  this  dump  anyway?" 

He  threw  the  book  back  on  the  dun 
and  climbed  up  on  the  bank  besu 
Gene.  Once  on  top  he  straightened  I 
and  walked  past  the  wheelbarrow  on  I 
way  to  the  house  without  a  word. 

"Whut  you  want  me  to  do?"  Ge 
called  after  him.  "Bring  dis  little  sti 
on  or  dig  some  mo'  on  dat  cave?" 

"You  needn't  bother  about  that  cav 
Henry  said  without  turning.  "Wl 
never  need  an  air-raid  shelter  in  f 
part  of  the  United  States." 

"Whut  you  want  me  to  do  den?" 

"I   don't  care  what  you   do."   Hei 
said.    Then  he  stopped  and  turned  bt 
to  Gene.    "Say — you  better  get  bach 
work   in   that   garden   like   Miss 
told  you  before  she  left  and  where 
were  supposed  to  be  all  day.    I'm 
to  tell  her  you  haven't  been  in  it 
early  this  morning." 

As  Gene  rolied  the  wheelbarrow 
the  kitchen.  Miss  Annie  was  just  c 
in  the  front  door.  She  was  tired 
her  day  in  Memphis  and  alread 
her  hat  half  off  as  she  came  in 
hall.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  pur««  ca„ 
dirty,  rusty  objects  by  the  stairs.  1^, 
recognized  them,  and  let  her  hat 
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rushed  on  through  the  hall  toward 

kitchen,  calling,  "Minnie,  Minnie." 
/linnie  heard  her  coming  and  said, 
l,  Lawd!  Oh,  Lawd!"  as  the  door 
\f  open  and  Miss  Annie  entered  the 
then. 

JMinnie,  what  in  the  world  is  all  that 
doing  in  the  front  hall?    The  back 

's  full,  too.  And  look  on  this  floor." 
Yassum,"  Minnie  said.   "An'  de  back 

h,  too." 

rs.  Moore  spied  Gene  at  the  back 

knd  what  are  you  doing  there  with 
wheelbarrow?    Did  you  finish  that 
er  garden?" 

Jo'm,"  Gene  said,  taking  his  head  in 
lands  again. 

Veil,  why  didn't  you?    What  have 
been  doing  all  day?" 
Ve    been    diggin'    a    cave,"    Gene 
lbled. 
, cave?" 
assum.   To  hide  fum  de  Chinaman 

fhat  in  the  world  are  you  going  to 
from  the  Chinaman  for?" 
^e  fixin'  to  drop  sump'm  on  us." 
,  for  heaven's  sake.    Why  in  the 
did  you  bring  all  this  junk  back 
house?" 

st'  Henry  said  me  an'  you  never 
o  business  th'ow'in  hit  in  dat  ditch 
fust  place." 

Moore     whirled     on     Minnie, 
is  Mr.  Moore?"  she  said, 
come   th'ough   heah,   ain't  been 
ince,  an'  went  on  upstairs." 

hHOUT  another  word,  Mrs.  Moore 
pept  out   of  the   kitchen,   through 

1,  and  on  upstairs. 
=n    she    entered    their    bedroom, 

was  sitting  at  his  typewriter  star- 

a  blank  piece  of  paper  racked  in 
Japanese  raid  was  in  the  waste- 

beside  the  table. 
Inry,"    Mrs.    Moore    said,    coming 
fctop   across   the   typewriter   from 
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looked  up.    "Hullo,"  he  said. 
Jou  know  we  are  not  on  a  line  be- 
Cuba    and   Memphis?     I    didn't 
£ene  started  digging  in  that  trash 
Jow  I'm  in  the  same  place  I  was 


last  night  at   ten  o'clock.    I've  got  to 
begin  all  over  again." 

"You've  got  to  begin  all  over  again?" 
Mrs.  Moore  said.  "What  about  me?  I 
spent  ten  years  collecting  that  junk  and 
carting  it  to  that  ditch,  and  you  move 
it  back  into  the  house  the  minute  my 
back  is  turned." 

"Why,  that  stuff  I  brought  back  from 
down  there  is  not  junk.  I've  always  in- 
tended fixing  those  things  up  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  around  to  it." 

"I  intend  to  take  every  piece  of  it 
back  to  that  ditch  this  very  evening, 
and  you're  going  to  help." 

"Why,  I  can't.  I've  got  to  change  this 
story  again.  The  Japs  would  never  get 
far  enough  off  course  between  Cuba  and 
Memphis  to  come  by  here." 

"You  needn't  bother  to  rewrite  your 
story  on  that  account.  If  the  Japs  ever 
find  out  there's  as  much  junk  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  you  and  Gene  have  piled 
in  this  house  today,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured they'll  send  a  special  expedition 
to  get  it." 

"You  think  so?"  Henry  said,  his  face 
brightening. 

He  reached  into  the  wastebasket  and 
took  the  last  page  of  his  story  out  and 
clipped  it  back  to  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
script. 

"I  must  have  a  pretty  good  story 
after  all,"  he  said.  "But  what  about 
that  air  raid  shelter  we  were  building? 
In  case  they  find  out  about  the  stuff  in 
the  hall.  Do  you  think  Gene  and  I  had 
better  finish  it?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Moore  said.  "If  the 
Chinaman  comes  to  drop  something  on 
you  and  Gene  I'll  let  you  know  in  time 
and  you  can  hide  in  the  basement." 

"The  Chinaman?" 

"Yes.  Gene  said  you  and  he  were 
building  a  cave  to  hide  from  the  China- 
man in." 

"Oh,  that,"  Henry  said.  "I  was  ex- 
plaining to  Gene  what  a  Jap  looked  like. 
I  told  him  the  Chinaman  uptown  was 
just  like  a  Jap  except  for  the  toes.  He 
got  all  mixed  just  like  he  always  does. 
Gene  amuses  me.  I  never  saw  anyone 
that  came  as  near  staying  mixed  up  all 
the  time  as  he  does." 

The  End 
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foil  can  laugh,  but  I've  seen  him  do  a  few  minutes'  re- 
search in  there  and  come  out  with  some  very  smooth  dame" 


IRVING    ROIR 


DON'T  BLAME  US,  Mister.  Blame  Hitler  and  Hirohito 
if  you  have  to  walk  when  your  present  car  gives  out. 
But  here's  a  way  to  postpone  that  day. 

Put  your  car  in  the  hands  of  a  Sinclair  Dealer  for 
regular  servicing.  Sinclair  Dealers  have  developed 
a  special  Sinclair-ize  service  that  makes  cars  last 
longer. 

Just  as  American  railroads,  airlines  and  the  U.  S. 
Army  use  Sinclair  lubricants  to  save  wear  on  vital 
transportation  equipment,  so  Sinclair  Dealers  use 
specialized  Sinclair  lubricants  to  save  wear  on  your 
car. 

If  your  car  is  vital  to  you,  ask  your  nearby  Sinclair 
Dealer  about  his  Sinclair-ize  service  today. 


WHERE  SINCLAIR-IZE  SERVICE  SAVES  WEAR 
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"Here's  My 

Secret 
of  Perfect 
Pipe  Smoking 


I  PROMISE  you  an  entirely  new  pipe 
thrill  with  my  Original  Rum  and  Maple 
Blend  53!  This  distinctive  mixture,  which 
I  originally  perfected  for  my  own  private 
use,  has  quickly  become  America's  biggest- 
selling  25c  tobacco!  And  there's  a  reason! 
The  secret  lies  in  the  exclusive  blending 
process  by  which  I  combine  four  carefully 
aged  tobaccos  (one  of  which  is  rare  Syrian 
Latakia)  with  mellow  imported  Jamaica  Red 
Heart  Rum  and  pure  Vermont  Maple  .  .  . 
producing  an  extremely  mild,  fragrant  smoke 
completely  unlike  anything  else  you've  ever 
tried.  So  clean  and  aromatic  it's  a  sure  hit 
with  everyone — even  the  ladies!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Original  Rum  and  Maple  today — 
or  for  a  generous  free  sample  package  mail 
in  coupon  today! 


NOW! 
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Upsa  sgasoa. 
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Letter  to  a  Man  with  a  Boy  in  Ireland 


He  went  off,  and  the  boys  roared  with 
laughter  as  they  watched  him  bent  over 
with  the  weight  of  his  kit. 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked  the  boys. 
"Fill  it  up  with  rocks?" 

"Not  exactly,"  one  of  them  explained 
a  little  sheepishly.  "He  was  telling  us 
about  his  old  man  in  London.  Said  the 
old  man  was  so  broke  he  couldn't  afford 
cigarettes  or  beer,  even.  So  we  saved 
up  our  rations  of  canned  beer  and  ciga- 
rettes, and  when  he  wasn't  looking,  I 
filled  his  duffel  bag  with  them  to  give  to 
his  old  man.  What  a  joke  it'll  be  on  him 
when  he  opens  up  the  bag!1' 

Great  practical  jokers,  these  Ameri- 
can troops!  Great  kids,  too,  believe  me! 
They  hear  the  fifth-column  stories  of 
dissension  between  them  and  their 
British  comrades,  stories  that  originate 
in  Dublin  and  Berlin.  They  laugh  at 
the  ridiculous  stories,  and  then  go  off 
arm  in  arm  to  the  local  pub  for  a  pint 
of  bitter. 

The  boys  haven't  become  accustomed 
to  the  Irish  beer  yet.  They  are  allowed 
five  cans  of  beer  and  five  packages  of 
cigarettes  a  week  from  their  own  com- 
missary. Barter  has  become  the  order 
of  the  day  in  Northern  Ireland.  Troop- 
ers who  don't  smoke  but  who  drink  beer 
exchange  with  men  who  do  not  drink 
beer  but  who  do  smoke.  A  can  of  beer 
will  bring  two  bars  of  chocolate  or  one 
pack  of  cigarettes. 

Ulster's  Hospitality 

General  Hartle  had  to  issue  one  strict 
order  to  his  armored  troops.  He  told 
them  never  to  park  their  tanks  near 
farmhouses.  It  wasn't  because  the 
farmers  or  their  wives  objected;  it  was 
because  every  time  a  tank  did  stop  near 
a  farmhouse,  someone  would  immedi- 
ately run  out  to  give  the  boys  hot  tea  or 
milk,  and  Hartle  didn't  want  the  local 
farmers  to  go  short.  The  co-operation 
between  our  troops  and  the  people  of 
Ulster  is  like  that. 

The  Army  has  made  Belfast  its  port 
of  leave.  At  best,  Belfast  is  a  rather 
dreary  town,  and  I  defy  any  Ulsterman 
to  say  otherwise.  In  fact,  Ulstermen 
are  the  first  to  admit  it.  Our  boys  are 
sight-seers  at  heart,  and  at  first  they 
swarmed  all  over  Belfast,  looking  at 
such  architectural  atrocities  as  the  Al- 
bert Memorial  clock  at  the  foot  of  High 
Street,  which  rivals  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial in  Kensington  Gardens  in  London 
for  ugliness. 

During  the  London  blitz,  London  citi- 
zens would  run  hopefully  toward  this 
tribute  to  ugly  mediocrity  each  morn- 
ing. But,  alas,  it  was  never  hit  and  still 
stands.  The  boys  trooped  hopefully 
into  the  Belfast  Museum  and  were 
mildly  intrigued  to  find  there  the  pic- 
tures of  thirteen  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  in  whose  veins  there 
ran  Ulster  blood.  If  you  care  for  de- 
tails, the  Presidents  were  Adams,  Mon- 
roe, Jackson,  Polk,  Buchanan,  Johnson, 
Grant,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

The  Grand  Central  Hotel  in  Belfast 
is  the  headquarters  for  American,  Ca- 
nadian and  British  troops  and  officers 
on  leave.  Many  a  noggin  of  Irish 
whisky  is  tossed  off  by  the  boys  in  the 
bar  of  the  Grand  Central  and,  lest  we 
try  to  paint  an  entirely  too  puritanical 
picture  of  our  boys  in  Belfast,  let  it  be 
recorded  that  each  night  a  dozen  or  so 
of  them  grope  their  way  out  of  the 
Grand  Central,  not  quite  clear  whether 
they're  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  or  Wichita, 
Kansas.  Just  as  a  dozen  or  so  young- 
sters from  the  junior  class  of  any  col- 
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lege  in  America  occasionally  find  that 
their  liking  for  liquor  is  far  in  excess  of 
their  ability  to  handle  it.  But  every- 
one is  pretty  good-natured  about  it  and 
nobody  minds — and  nobody  ever  gets 
hurt. 

Northern  Ireland  is  not  a  very  big 
place.  You  can  drive  right  across  it  in 
three  hours.  On  your  drive,  you'll  pass 
many  magnificent  gateways  to  large  es- 
tates, for  Ulster  is  the  land  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  At  these  gate- 
ways you'll  see  sentries  in  the  American 
uniform,  for  every  large  estate  in  Ulster 
was  taken  over,  first  by  the  British 
army,  and  now  by  the  American  Army 
which  is  gradually  replacing  it.  Drive 
into  these  beautiful  estates  with  lush 
foliage,  lovely,  half-hidden  streams, 
often  filled  with  trout,  and  you'll  find 
divisional  or  regimental  headquarters. 
The  house  the  staff  lives  in  may  be  three 
hundred  years  old  and,  more  often  than 
not,  you'll  find  that  the  local  squire 
or  lord  who  owns  it  is  now  living  quite 
happily  in  a  gardener's  or  bailiff's  cot- 
tage on  the  estate. 

The  Price  is  High 

Hundreds  of  these  large  landowners 
gave  up  their  estates  to  the  Crown  when 
war  came,  for  Ulster,  unlike  her  fat  sis- 
ter to  the  south,  never  professed  to  be 
neutral.  She  paid  for  it  when  Nazi 
bombers  gave  Belfast  hideous  blitzes; 
but  she  thinks  the  price  was  worth  it. 
She  still  has  her  self-respect. 

It  is  odd  to  follow  a  trout  stream  and 
bump  into  an  armored  unit.  We  have 
plenty  of  Honeys  (the  light  13-ton 
tanks)  and  plenty  of  the  General  Grants 
(28-ton  tanks)  in  Ulster,  and  today  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  are  as  accustomed 
to  seeing  tanks  crawl  over  their  pas- 
tures as  they  are  to  seeing  their  cattle 
or  their  pigs. 

In  actual  warfare  (Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France?)  our  tanks  will  never 
have  to  face  the  difficult  conditions  they 
have  to  face  on  the  Ulster  terrain.  The 
country  actually  resembles  that  of  Nor- 
mandy which  the  Germans  found  ex- 
cellent for  tank  warfare. 

"But  there's  one  difference  here,"  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  tank  unit  told 
me  dolefully.  "Here,  so  help  me,  there's 
a  bog  even  on  the  top  of  every  hill  you 
see,  and  no  tanks  are  any  good  in  bogs." 

But  that  is  no  disadvantage  in  train- 
ing. Our  tank  boys  are  getting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  of  their  training  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions  possible.  I 
spent  a  few  days  with  an  armored  unit. 
It's  a  group  we  may  hear  from  some  day 
when  they  start  playing  for  keeps.  It  is 
a  real,  typical  American  group.  In  it  are 
thirty  Poles  (all  of  whom  speak  Polish), 
one  hundred  men  of  Mexican  birth  (all 
of  whom  speak  Spanish),  twenty-five 
Swedes  (all  of  whom  speak  Swedish), 
and  seventeen  Norwegians  (all  of  whom 
speak  Norwegian).  Some  day  when 
the  invasion  begins  they'll  come  in 
mighty  handy  with  their  various  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  I  ever  saw 
anywhere  was  an  American  General 
Grant  tank  parked  outside  of  the  ca- 
thedral in  the  small  but  ancient  town  of 
Downpatrick.  I  walked  inside  and 
found  the  crew  signing  the  book  of  visi- 
tors. 

Lest  it  be  said  they  are  merely  sight- 
seeing in  a  tank,  I  might  add  that 
they  had  been  scheduled  to  have  lunch 
in  Downpatrick  but  had  passed  that  up 
to  see  what  many  believe  to  be  the 
burial  place  of  the  good  Saint  Patrick. 
I  heard  the  sight-seeing  tank  crew  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  Saint  Patrick  had  been 


j 
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buried  here,  as  Downpatrick  claims,  o1 
at  near-by  Saul  (where  he  died),  or  i1 
Armagh  (where  he  always  said  h 
wished  to  die). 

The  argument  as  to  where  the  dm 
of  the  good  saint  now  lies  is  today  t 
current  and  as  colloquial  as  is  th< 
gument  at  home  as  to  which  wa 
better  ball  team,  the  Yankees  of  \U 
the    Yankees    of    1936.     Twenty-thr- 
places  in  Ireland  claim  his  bones.  Sai 
Patrick  is  no  myth  in  Ulster,  and  nc 
our  lads  are  chipping  in  with  eviden 
one  way  or  another. 

There   are  plenty  of  trees  in  Ulsl1 
which  some  day  may  save  many  liv 
General  Hartle  has  dispersed  hi* 
and  material  all  over  Northern  Irela 
and  both  are  so  well   hidden  thai 
occasional  German  reconnaissan 
craft  which  fly  over  have,  to  date, 
parently   learned  very  little   as  to  1 
disposition    of    our    troops.     Had   tt 
learned  anything,  swift  bombing  woi 
have  followed. 

As  far  as  food  and  comfort  are  c 
cerned,  our  Army  is  the  best  cared 
in  the  world.   To  date,  the  only  mi 
complaints  which  have  registered 
selves  are  yellow  jaundice  (quite 
athlete's  foot  and  mumps.    Their 
augmented  by  fresh  eggs  from  the 
farmers,  is  better  than  the  food  of 
the  German,  British,  Italian  or  ev 
Russian  army,  and  at  night,  wh 
sleep,  their  blankets  are  as  warm 
magnificent   woolen   blankets   tl 
given  to  the  Russian  soldiers  i: 
tertime. 

They  have  discovered  a  new  f< 
exercise — badminton.    They  like  it 
as  much  as  they  do  baseball.  The  bei  j 
of  badminton  is  that  it  can  be  playe 
almost  any  pasture,  whereas  di; 
large  enough  for  baseball  are 
find.    The  Army  has  made  a  vi 
of  the  old  game  of  badminton;  tl 
it  three  on  a  side  and  sometimes 
lies  keep  up  for  what  seems  to  b 
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They  March  Back  Singi 

General  Hartle  is  a  great  belie 
sports.    However,  during  the 
months   the  boys   have   been 
with  their  maneuvers  and  their 
to  spend  much  time  at  games, 
is  one  for  sending  them  on  cri 
try  marches.   I  stood  with  him 
ning  in  camp  waiting  for  two  r< 
to  come  in.    A  chill  drizzle  of 
slanting    down    as    they    marchi 
camp.    They  swung  along  easily  I 
they  sighted  home  base  they 
sing  Roll  Out  the  Barrel,  whicW 
lied  armies,  including  the  Polish, 
wegian  and   Fighting   French, 
have  adopted.    They  sang  it  li 
strong    and    I    noticed    General 
smiling. 

"They've  just  finished  a  thirty' 
mile  march  in  the  rain,"   he 
proudly.    "All  right,,  isn't  it?" 

I  shuddered  a  bit  at  the 
anyone  walking  thirty- three 
said  very  weakly,  "That's  pn 
sir." 

"But   you   miss   the   point," 
Hartle    said   casually   and   he 
keep  the  pride  out  of  his  voi 
finished  those  thirty-three  mil 
That  really  means  something 

If   the    Scrapper    says    trie; 
that's    enough    for    me.     The 
went  through  more  than  one 
knows  more  than  the  rest  < 
very  satisfied  with  your  son, 
with  a  lot  like  him.   So  you  o' 
satisfied,  too. 

Sincerely, 

QUENTIN 
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King  Cotten 

Continued  from  page  60 


tted  Joe  on  the  arm  and  disap- 
into  the  elevator. 
J)er  this  slender  start,  Mr.  Cotten 
ol»ll  his  letters  and  distributed  them 
it  seagulls  on  a  ferry  trip  to  Staten 
[m,  which  he  took  to  cool  off.  Then, 
iflng  to  be  hanged  in  an  elegant 
i*  if  in  any,  he  broke  in  to  see  David 
ito.  Mr.  Belasco  welcomed  him  as 
\ol  friend. 

lay,  Mr.  Cotten,  it's  a  pleasure!" 

■led.     "You    come    right   with   me. 
i«st  going  down  to  rehearsal." 
Wtrailed  along  in  fear  and  bewilder- 

*  thinking  that  his  identity  would 
jlce    disclosed    and    he    would    be 

1  out  onto  the  pavement  of  West 
treet.    Belasco  kept  him  by  his 

1  the  auditorium  of  the  theater  as 

lliearsal  went  on. 

A  Job  with  Belasco 

it,  those  costumes  of  the  girls, 
j>tten,"  said  he,  "don't  you  think 
llould  be  better  in  yellow  instead 


||,  sir,"  said  Joe  meekly. 
pco  yelled  to  his  stage  manager. 
*,"  he  cried,  "I  have  an  excellent 
[ion  here  from  Mr.  Cotten.    He 
[the  costumes  should  be  yellow 

of   red.    Don't   you   think   Mr. 
lis  right?" 
(thought  it  was  nothing  less  than 

and  Belasco  turned  to  beam  on 
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ten. 

iw,  the  contact  resulted  in  Mr. 
being  taken  on  as  assistant  stage 
and  understudy  to  Lynn  Over- 
Dancing  Partner.   He  got  $50 
ind  a  case  of  jitters  every  night 
Overman  wouldn't  appear.    He 
d  the   same  job   with   Melvyn 
in  Tonight  or  Never,  experi- 
|he  same  fears. 

Idn't  learn  the  lines,"  says  Cot- 
don't  know  why  it  was  but  I 
|d  get  them  straight." 
as  along  in  1931  and  the  de- 
was  killing  the  theater  along 
rything  else  but  Joe  managed 
as  leading  man  with  the  Cop- 
re  players  in  Boston  and  had 
>ck  engagements  and  always  a 
immer  stock  work.    Then  the 
ell  out  of  everything.    He  was 
there  was  no  work  at  all  and 
acting  in  one-reel  industrial 
so  he  modeled  for  photogra- 
om  that  he  drifted  into  radio 
nd   not   an   instant   too   soon, 
•cause  the  family  was  having 
[s.    During  one   interval  when 
id  Joe  were  on  edge  from  pov- 
ew  himself  up  and  said  huff- 
ing to  my  club." 
|club?"  asked  Lenore,  baffled, 
'obert  E.  Lee  Bean  Bag  and 
lating  Club,"  said  Joe  loftily 
into  the  night.   This  allusion 
life  in  Petersburg  had  her  wor- 
idering  it  a  mental  throwback 
mger.   It  seemed,  however,  it 
'r.  Cotten's  idea  of  humor, 
led  all  his  humor  soon  there- 
|use  in  radio  he  met  up  with 
lies  and  followed  him  into  the 
leater.   Many  people  contend 
has  never  been  as  interesting 
[since.    At  least  it  was  alive, 
ivorite  of  all  plays  was  an  old 
|d  Horse  Eats  Hat,  at  which 
either  laughed  uproariously 
|with  absolute  bewilderment, 
leople  saw  that  show  thirty 
the  last  night  when  we  tried 
>me    fun    for    ourselves    and 
|e  lines,  the  audiences  yelled 
les  right  back  at  us." 
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When  Welles  launched  the  Mercury 
Theater  with  a  new  version  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Cotten  was  in  it.  He  next 
starred  in  A  Shoemaker's  Holiday.  He 
was  thinking  about  going  into  the  Welles 
fiasco  called  Five  Kings  when  the  The- 
ater Guild  signed  him  to  play  opposite 
Katharine  Hepburn  in  The  Philadelphia 
Story.  After  the  New  York  run  and  road 
tour,  Joe  was  quite  willing  to  listen  to 
the  Boy  Wonder,  who  was  now  in  Holly- 
wood tweaking  the  noses  of  the  pomp- 
ous and  awakening  the  hatred  and  envy 
of  the  multitude.  Cotten  was  in  a  great 
spot.  Welles  wanted  him  for  Citizen 
Kane  and  two  other  studios  were  stand- 
ing around  with  contracts. 

"You  don't  turn  down  Welles,"  ex- 
plains Cotten.  "He'd  be  around  beating 
tom-toms  under  your  window." 

The  Welles  set  is  like  no  other  on 
earth,  as  is  seen  by  Journey  into  Fear, 
in  which  Orson  has  used  every  strange 
individual  in  the  outfit.  His  manager, 
Jack  Moss,  is  acting  as  a  heavy;  his 
secretary  has  a  good  emotional  part; 
his  radio  script  writer,  Bob  Meltzer,  is 
a  Syrian  waiter,  a  terrible  sight.  Not 
only  is  Cotten  playing  the  lead  with 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  but  he  prepared  the 
screen  treatment  of  the  book,  along  with 
Welles. 

"It's  just  Welles  proving  the  Alfred 
Hitchcock  thesis  that  all  actors  are  cat- 
tle," explains  Cotten  sourly. 

In  a  social  way,  the  Cottens  go  no- 
where and  do  nothing.  When  seen  early 
this  year,  they  had  not  been  out  of  the 
house  one  night  for  three  months.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  they  rarely  miss  a  night 
at  the  ball  games  when  the  Hollywood 
Stars  are  at  home. 

As  an  indication  that  youth  is  no 
longer  so  important  in  Hollywood,  Cot- 
ten enters  along  with  such  middle-aged 
gentlemen  as  Walter  Pidgeon  and 
Spencer  Tracy  to  stir  the  fickle  femi- 
nine. He  has  a  great  following  already 
and  the  Hollywood  sages  expect  him  to 
be  among  the  biggest  when  the  full  ef- 
fects of  Ambersons  and  Journey  into 
Fear  are  tallied. 

Mr.  Bennett's  Poor  Memory 

But  Cotten  was  not  worrying  about 
that  when  the  latest  picture  started.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  Rich- 
ard Bennett  playing  the  father.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  trouble  retaining  his  lines; 
furthermore,  his  eyesight  is  so  bad  that 
he  can't  read  from  a  blackboard  during 
the  scenes.  So  Welles  had  recited  a  par- 
ticularly important  speech  onto  a  rec- 
ord and  Bennett  had  taken  it  home  to 
learn. 

"I  play  it  over,"  Bennett  was  explain- 
ing to  Cotten,  "and  I  take  portions  of  it 
and  write  them  down  and  study  them.  I 
do  it  over  and  over,  word  by  word." 

"Are  you  getting  them?"  asked  Cotten. 

"Not  a  bloody  blasted  one  of  them!" 
cried  Bennett  proudly. 

When  the  scene  was  shot,  Welles  stood 
just  outside  the  frame  of  the  camera  and 
prompted  Bennett  every  few  words. 
Bennett  then  said  the  words.  Before  the 
rushes  were  shown,  the  Welles  sound 
track  was  eliminated  and  the  rest  of  the 
scene  put  together. 

"The  greatest  acting  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,"  cries  Cotten  with  bewilder- 
ment. 

This  caused  listeners  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  Hollywood  was  pretty  good 
after  all  and  maybe  he  was  lucky  he  got 
away  from  Miami. 

"Maybe  we  hadn't  better  press  that 
Miami  thing  too  much,"  said  Joe.  "This 
is  pretty  soft  here,  too." 
The  End 
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Born  to  come  out 


on  top! 


Its  name:  Warhawk. 

Its  number:  P-40F. 

Its  habitat:  Shhh!  (Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  Warhawks 
are  now  going  into  action 
against  the  enemy.) 

Its  character:  It  is  the 
newest,    fastest,    most- 
potent  member  of  the  fight- 
ing Curtiss  family  of  pursuit  planes  — that's  a 
family  tree  that  includes  those  famous  Kitty- 
hawks  and  Tomahawks. 

The  power  behind  the  drone 

The  Warhawk  is  a  fast  climber.  She  can  take 
off  and  soar  to  an  altitude  of  better  than  30,000 
feet  in  jig  time.  In  high  altitude  battles,  she  is 
born,  and  built,  to  come  out  on  top.  And  the 
terrific  power  that  gets  her  up  in  a  hurry  comes 
from  a  team  of  top  automakers.  The  engine  is 


a  Rolls-Royce,  built  by  PACKARD. 

This  Packard-built  Rolls-Royce  is 
similar  to  the  British-built  Rolls-Royce 
engine  that  powers  the  R.A.F.'s  famous 
Spitfires,  and  has  helped  the  "Spits" 
down  the  best  planes  the  Axis  has 
to  offer.  In  fact,  you  can  swap  an  American  and 
a  British  engine,  and  the  pilot  will  never  know 
the  difference. 

Packard  is  no  newcomer  to  airplane  engine- 
making.  Packard  made  the  famous  Liberty 
motors  in  World  War  I.  It  built  motors  for  the 
aircraft  divisions  of  both  Army  and  Navy  be- 
tween wars.  It  built  the  airplane-type  engines  for 
"Miss  America"  and  other  famous  speedboats. 


:;er,  i 


No   wonder  Packard 
mass   production   of  the   Rolls-!*  a 
engine  and   do  this  difficult   jot 
the  skill  of  experience.  Result 
is    delivering    these    precision   4B!  ""after  all, 
at  a  rate  that's  bad  news  for  th< 

An  important  by-product 

Making  these  Rolls-Royce  engines 
gines  for  the  PT-boats — is  also  teaching  P 
things  that  can  make  fine  motor  cars  enisle?  j 
Precision  poiver  is  the  war  cry  at  Packar* 
days — and  it  will  continue  to  be  whei 
made  again.  You  can  expect  your  Pi 
the  future  to  be  better  than  ever — and 


ASK      THE      MAN      WHO      OW 


PACKARD 


FOR  PRECISION  POWER 
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f  its  two  iron  handles  and  set  on  a 

fle  table  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  book- 
ises.  Twelve  struck  from  the  big  clock 
i  the  hall.  Chris  had  not  come.  The 
<or  of  baked  potatoes  drifted  in  from 
le  kitchen  regions.  Owen,  who  was 
l»w  about  talking,  said  plainly  "More 
Ci-din?"  and  the  twins  burst  into  fret- 
i,  crying,  "Mommy,  we're  hungry!" 
li'Yes;  come  along,"  Loveday  said. 
je  stopped  in  the  hallway  long  enough 
t  glance  down  the  drive.  No  car  was 
t  nkling  its  way  up  among  the  euca- 
»tus  and  poplars.  No  Chris.  Life 
■is  heavy  upon  her,  like  a  bar  of  iron, 
Jkhe  went  out  to  give  the  children  their 

ich. 

]»he  and  Hugh  lunched  together  after 
For  when  he  came  in  again  at  two 
i4|ock  she  was  sitting  in  a  deep  chair 
■  the  library,  staring  vaguely  into 
»ce,  and  in  answer  to  his  questions 
aliiitted    that    she    had    forgotten    the 

Oil  completely. 

IMNIE   LUM   was  gone.    Sister  and 

■^brother  investigated  the  icebox  and 

•  try    and    she    filled    the    coffeepot. 

Ily  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  Love- 

a  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  his. 

Mth  blinked  at  her  through  his  strong 

llses. 

Ifou'll  find  that  money  yet,"  she  as- 
.Jld  him  gallantly. 
Iff  I  don't,  I'm  not  going  to  let  it  make 
■  difference,"  he  said.     "I've  a  new 
>■,  a  new  plot." 

Vith  clues  and  leads"  she  suggested, 
Jrning  his  smile.  "Oh,  Hugh,  it's 
illsant  to  sit  talking  with  your 
.ilier!" 

■o;  no  clues  and  leads  this  time," 
III  said  seriously,  "except  this  clue : 

a  happiness  can  be  a  danger,  and  un- 
aftness  a  great  safeguard,  a  great  se- 
mk.    After  the  war  I'm  going  to  come 

■  here,  if  you  go;  I'm  going  to  live 

a  in  my  grandfather's  old  room,  and 
;lp  I  die — and  I  may  live  to  be  as  old 

■was,  I'm  going  to  start  the  hospital, 
■fine  cornerstone  laid.     And  mean- 
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I'll  stop  worrying  about  all  the 
It  may  take  me  fifty  years — I'll 
>e  eighty — " 
dark  little  face  with  its  mixed-up 
es  and  flashing  of  glasses  beamed 
and  Loveday  felt  tears  in  her 
s  she  smiled  back, 
e  could  only  learn  to  do  without 
ess!"  she  said.    "But  isn't  it  like 
Can  we  do  without  it?" 
without  one  happiness,  and  have 
others,"  he  said. 

happiness  spurs  one — happiness 
"  she  offered  uncertainly, 
been  watching  you  for  all  these 
'   he   said,    "and   I'm   your  big 
after  all.     I  wish  you'd  let  me 
He  stopped  short, 
re  isn't  anything  you  can't  say 
Hugh." 

this,"  he  said.     "You're  built  on 

rney    lines;    you're    head    and 

rs  over  me,  physically  and  every 

ay.    I'm  small — Mother  wasn't 

she?    I'm  like  her  people.    But 

big,  like  Grandmother  Gurney; 

he  American  girl,  Miss  Liberty 

'm  not  flattering  you;  I've  just 

inking  it  out.     There  isn't  any 

that  you  could  get  away  with 

g    Larry    and    marrying    Chris. 

what   thousands    of   women   do 

ear;  when  they  realize  that  the 

triage  wasn't  any  too  well-con- 

or  too  wise,  they  pick  a  smarter 

id  you've  picked  a  big  one!" 

ay    faced    him    steadily.      Her 

ad  colored  a  little  as  she  lis- 

ow  her  eyes  grew  misty. 

she  said  simply. 


"Chris.  He's  liked  you  ever  since  the 
old  days  in  Aunt  Laura's  house — Lord, 
how  long  ago  they  seem!  And  you're 
the  natural  mate  for  him — the  real  wife. 
Merle  never  was.  And  Chris  is  mag- 
nificent, Loveday,  don't  you  ever  fool 
yourself  about  that.  He  wants  you  now, 
and  men  aren't  themselves  when  they're 
fretting  for  some  woman  who  fills  the 
whole  sky.  But  Chris  is  fine.  And  he'd 
give  you  everything  in  the  world  a 
woman  could  want.  He'd  play  fair  with 
the  children  too — he  really  loves  your 
children." 

"I  know  he  does,"  she  breathed. 

"So  that  it  would  mean  shopping  with 
Chris  on  the  avenue  for  a — what  was  it 
Merle  was  always  wanting? — a  mink 
coat,"  he  said,  "and  it  would  be  little 
dinners  with  distinguished  men  and 
women,  Chris  at  his  happiest;  he's  a 
wonderful  host.  And  some  day  when 
there's  any  place  to  go,  it  would  mean 
travel,  London  and  Paris  and  Rome — " 

"London  and  Paris  and  Rome,  with 
Chris,"  she  said. 

"You'd  get  away  with  it,"  he  said. 
"There'd  be  very  little  interest  in  that 
group  in  what  you  had  been  before.  'The 


"We'll  see  it  through  together,"  she 
said. 

Hugh  said  nothing.  It  was  time  for 
him  to  go;  he  did  not  even  kiss  her 
goodby.  But  she  saw  the  look  that  he 
gave  her,  saw  the  lift  to  his  shoulders  as 
he  went  away,  and  she  told  herself  in 
her  soul  that  she  would  not  fail  him. 

So  then  of  course  there  were  things  to 
do.  Things  to  do  in  the  dim  old  house 
that  was  permeated  with  faint  drifting 
smells  of  woodwork  and  mold  in  it  on 
such  a  winter  day.  Midafternoon  was 
quiet  and  somber  outside.  She  turned 
on  the  nursery  lights  as  she  got  the  twins 
and  Owen  into  play  clothes,  buttoned  on 
shabby  little  coats. 

T'HEY  all  stopped  in  the  kitchen  for 
■*■  milk  and  crackers.  Loveday  piled  in 
the  sink  the  plates  from  her  impromptu 
luncheon  with  Hugh,  put  away  butter 
and  cream,  answered  the  children's  chat- 
tered questions  lifelessly. 

Were  Jean  and  Johnnie  coming?  Yes, 
Mother  thought  they  were.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  waked  up  from  their  naps.  And 
were  they  all  going  up  to  the  mill,  and 
to  play  "magic  places"  in  the  stable? 
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children  are  hers  by  a  first  marriage,' 
that's  all  anyone  would  say.  It  would 
be  happiness,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Oh,"  she  said  simply,  and  a  sudden 
wild  passion  of  tears  was  upon  her.  With 
a  quick  movement  she  cleared  a  space 
on  the  table  before  her  and  laid  her  arm 
there,  and  hid  her  face  against  her  arm. 
Hugh  sat  immovable,  his  own  arms 
crossed  tightly  on  his  chest. 

ONCE  having  started,  Loveday  could 
not  stem  the  flood.  She  sobbed  un- 
controllably, struggled  to  regain  her 
breath,  was  abandoned  to  a  fresh  burst 
of  crying.  After  long  minutes  she  got  up 
and  went  blindly  to  the  window,  and 
stood  there  seeing  the  winter-bound 
earth  and  forest,  the  stripped  willows 
and  bare  fruit  trees  outside  through  a 
bitter  flood  of  tears. 

"It's  too  hard,"  she  said  at  last  thickly, 
through  a  childish  catching  of  sobs.  Her 
brother  said  nothing. 

"It's  too  hard  either  way!"  she  pres- 
ently began  again.  "Why  should  it  be 
like  this!  Why  should  it  come  to  me? 
Other  women  don't  have  to  fall  in  love 
with  Chris  St.  George  and  give  him  up 
— and  give  up  everything — every- 
thing— " 

She  was  incoherent  again.  But  she 
was  crying  more  quietly  now,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  kitchen  except  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the  occasional 
scratching  of  a  dry  brown  leaf  against 
the  window  pane. 

A  child  cried  out  far  upstairs,  and 
Loveday  turned  her  tear-stained  face 
to  her  brother,  her  swollen  eyes  man- 
aging a  smile. 


Yes,  Loveday  said,  her  thoughts  going 
to  that  happy  hot  summer  day  when  she 
and  Chris  had  climbed  up  to  the  little 
weather-silvered  porch  below  the  great 
wings  of  the  mill  and  leaned  on  the 
rickety  railing,  and  felt  the  high,  sweet 
breeze  blow  over  them.  How  far  re- 
moved that  day,  with  its  glowing  heat 
and  its  smells  of  hay  and  fruit  and  roses, 
was  from  this  dark  November  after- 
noon! "It  will  never  be  summer  again," 
she  told  herself. 

Well,  here  were  the  little  Fayres 
ready  to  share  the  last  of  the  milk 
and  crackers,  and  everyone  was  wild 
with  excitement  to  get  to  the  old  stable 
and  the  mill.  Agnes,  with  Geraldine,  and 
Loveday  with  the  toddling  Owen,  fol- 
lowed them  up  through  the  barnyards 
and  past  the  sheds  and  fences,  and 
started  them  on  the  "journey  to  magic 
places"  that  meant  climbing  ladders, 
sliding  into  meal  bins,  establishing 
themselves  as  householders  in  the 
mangers,  walking  along  the  railed  par- 
titions between  the  box  stalls. 

Twin  baby  lambs,  born  out  of  time, 
were  housed  in  one  of  the  stalls;  the 
anxious  ewe  ready  to  butt  the  delighted 
and  awed  little  visitors  away.  Cats 
prowled  among  the  sacks  and  bins  and 
kittens  stepped  daintily  on  first  little 
journeys  over  sacks  and  thresh-carpeted 
floors. 

"You've  a  way  with  children,  Love- 
day," Agnes  said.  The  two  mothers  sat 
on  a  bale  of  pale-green  flowered  alfalfa; 
the  light  in  the  old  stable  was  dim; 
rain  pattered  intermittently  on  the  roof. 
"It's  part  of  your  vitality,"  Agnes  went 
on,  as  Loveday  acknowledged  the  praise 


only  with  a  grateful  glance  and  a  flush, 
"and  I  love  it!  I've  always  been  one 
of  these  dragging  creatures,  drinking 
milk  and  lying  down  every  five  minutes, 
and  now  counting  vitamins!  But  you've 
got  the  energy  and  health  of  a  child." 

"There's  something  refined  about 
being  just  a  trifle  delicate,"  Loveday 
countered  laughing.  "My  troubles  are 
different.  I'm  always  hungry  and  al- 
ways worried  about  getting  fat.  But  I 
never  thought  of  it  as  making  me  more 
at  home  with  children!  I've  always 
loved  children." 

"I  can  read  them  stories,  and  say  'Yes' 
when  they  ask  to  do  something,"  Agnes 
said,  "but  I  don't  get  into  their  minds 
the  way  you  do.  This  'journey  to  magic 
places'  that  you  started  the  other  day. 
They've  talked  of  it  ever  since  as  if  it 
was  something  tremendously  important. 
'If  we  go  to  Martha's  house  can  we  go 
on  the  journey  to  magic  places?'  They 
never  think  of  this  place  as  just  a 
stable;  it's  real  magic  for  them  ever 
since  you  started  it." 

"I  suppose  we're  all  like  them,"  Love- 
day said  seriously,  her  eyes  on  space, 
"in  thinking  that  quite  ordinary  things 
are  magic.  So  many  of  them  all  over 
the  world — enchanting  places!  One 
wonders  if  the  magic  ends  when  one 
reaches  them!  Sometimes  I  think," 
she  went  on,  "of  grand  opera  on  some 
snowy  night,  and  of  a  big  fur  coat  and 
perfumes  and  the  women  in  jewels  and 
beautiful  gowns  and  the  men  in  eve- 
ning dress.  Or  I  think  of  a  yacht 
anchored  off  some  lovely  seaside  town 
with  old,  white  houses  and  tall  trees, 
and  of  people  arriving  on  it  for  lunch- 
eon, flowery  hats  and  light  frocks — " 

"T  HAD  some  of  that,"  Agnes  said,  as 
■*■  Loveday  stopped  on  a  dreaming  note. 
"My  Aunt  Agnes  always  had  an  opera 
box  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  the 
juniors  of  our  school  used  to  go  to 
matinees  regularly,  and  the  seniors  to 
three  evening  performances  every  sea- 
son. Of  course,  I'm  not  musical,  Love- 
day, and  I  used  to  be  perfectly  frantic 
when  Mother'd  tell  me  that  I  had  to  go 
to  Traviata  or  The  Barber  of  Seville 
with  Auntie.  I  used  to  squirm  around 
in  my  seat  in  the  front  of  that  hot  box 
until  I  ached!" 

"You  certainly  destroy  some  of  the 
glamor,"  Loveday  smiled. 

"I  don't  mean  to!  But  most  of  my 
youth  seems  to  me,  looking  back,  to  be 
terrible  boredom."  Agnes  confessed. 
"My  uncle,  Senator  Crawleigh,  had  a 
partner  who  had  a  yacht,  and  those  two 
old  men  used  to  ask  me  to  bring  'some 
pretty  girls'  out  on  Sundays.  We'd  go 
out  into  the  bay  for  an  hour,  have  a 
very  rich  lunch,  play  bridge  on  deck, 
and  sail  home  again.  Uncle  Cass  had 
a  crew  of  nine,  so  there  was  no  fun  with 
the  boat.  I  don't  know — perhaps  I'm 
very  unappreciative — but  I'm  having  a 
better  time  right  now,  here  near  the 
camp  with  the  children,  than  I  ever  did 
on  the  'Willing  Wanderer.'  I  don't  mean 
this  kind  of  life  is  easy,"  Agnes  finished, 
"or  that  it  isn't  horrible  to  have  John 
away  so  much.  But  it's  my  life,  and 
there's  no  feeling  in  the  world  like  liv- 
ing your  own  life!" 

"Independent  of  other  people  for 
your  happiness,"  Loveday  said. 

"Not  independent,  exactly.  But  liv- 
ing for  them,  getting  your  joy  through 
them,"  Agnes  amended  it. 

Agnes  glanced  at  her  once  or  twice  in 
the  silence  that  followed;  presently  she 
asked  quite  casually  why  Christopher 
St.  George  wasn't  at  the  farm.  Wasn't 
he  usually  here  on  Sundays? 

Loveday,  her  color  flaming  up  as  she 
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realized  the  trend  of  Agnes'  thoughts, 
had  no  time  to  answer,  for  Chris  himself 
came  into  the  stable  at  that  moment 
and  joined  them. 

The  shadowy  cool  old  stable  burst 
into  constellations  of  stars  for  Loveday 
and  for  what  seemed  an  endless  time 
everything  seemed  to  be  whirling  about 
her.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
she  made  herself  move  and  speak.  She 
had  no  conception  of  what  she  said,  or 
what  Agnes  said.  Chris  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  com- 
mand of  the  situation  easily.  He  had 
not  met  Agnes  before.  They  talked  of 
New  York  and  Washington,  found 
mutual  friends  about  whom  to  gossip. 
If  she  knew  the  Rogers  outfit  she  must 
know  Freddy  von  Tilghmann?  Oh,  poor 
Freddy  von  Tilghmann  and  his  stamp 
collection!  Did  Mr.  St.  George  know 
that  the  Bridemans  had  bought  the 
Jordan  place  in  Georgetown  and  were 
doing  wonders  to  it? 

Agnes  and  her  children,  the  latter 
somewhat  crumby  and  milky,  drove 
away  into  the  darkness  at  six  o'clock, 
and  when  Loveday' had  settled  the  chil- 
dren off  upstairs,  and  descended  once 
again  to  the  library,  she  found  that  Chris 
had  kindled  a  good  fire  and  was  sitting 
there  looking  into  it,  his  body  bent  for- 
ward on  the  low  davenport,  his  locked 
hands  dropped  between  his  knees.  He 
rose  at  once  and  came  toward  her,  and 
took  her  shoulders  in  his  two  firm  hands, 
holding  her  off  to  look  at  her.  His  face 
was  tired  and  sad. 

"My  dear,  this  has  been  very  ter- 
rible!" he  said. 

"Oh.  Chris!  It  has  seemed  so  long!" 
It  wasn't  what  she  had  meant  to  say;  it 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  she 
had  meant  to  say,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  come  of  themselves. 

"We  must  never  do  this  again,"  Chris 
said. 

"No."  She  breathed  the  little  word 
half  unconsciously,  her  eyes  on  his 
face. 

"I've  thought  of  you  every  hour, 
Loveday — " 

He  drew  her  to  him,  kissed  her,  and 
held  her  tight.  Loveday,  freed  from  this 
embrace,  felt  the  last  fiber  of  her  reso- 
lution melting  into  utter  bliss  and 
confidence;  she  could  breathe  deep; 
everything  was  all  right.  She  was  going 
to  see  Chris  again,  and  hear  him,  and 
talk  to  him — have  with  him,  indeed,  a 
talk  so  poignant  and  so  thrilling  that  her 
senses  were  swimming  already  in  antici- 
pation of  it. 

•"PHEY  sat  down  on  the  davenport  be- 
■*■  fore  the  fire,  and  for  a  few  wonderful 
minutes  could  only  say  each  other's 
names,  and  drink  in  the  sight  of  each 
other's  faces.  And  when  words  did  come 
they  were  laughing  and  inconsequential 
for  sheer  joy. 

"I  love  your  coming  in  and  kindling 
a  fire  before  you  even  sat  down!  And 
what  a  grand  fire,  too,"  Loveday  said. 
"Where  else  did  you  ever  build  fires  ex- 
cept here,  Chris?" 

"I've  a  little  camp  next  to  the  Aber- 
nathys'  camp,  up  in  Maine.  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  I  don't  build  fires  there 
we  don't  eat!"  Chris  smiled.  "You  don't 
know  what  I  can  do.  I  made  a  goulash 
last  year  out  of  canned  hash  and  pep- 
pers and  corn  that  was  something,  let 
me  tell  you!"  But  he  wasn't  thinking 
of  what  he  was  saying;  his  eyes  were  de- 
vouring her  hungrily,  her  hands  were 
gripped  in  his.  "Did  you  miss  me?"  he 
asked. 

"Every  minute."  No  use  attempting 
to  deny  it  or  conceal  it;  she  was  con- 
scious of  no  reservations;  there  was  no- 
body else  in  the  whole  wide  world  but 
Chris. 

"But  you  wouldn't  say  so?"  he  re- 
proached her. 

"Because  you  knew  it."  It  was  the 
only  answer;  anything  else  would  have 
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been  belied  by  her  radiant  face,  her 
tear-wet  lashes. 

"Did  I  know  it!"  He  shuddered; 
shook  his  head.  "It's  been  endless 
aeons!"  he  said.  "But  it's  over  now,  and 
it's  over  forever!  I'm  on  my  knees; 
I'll  make  any  terms,  darling.  So  you 
ti  11  me — you  tell  me  how  it's  going  to 
be." 

The  strength  of  him,  the  charm,  the 
power  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  the  new 
note  of  humility  and  beseeching  in  his 
voice  were  far  too  potent  to  be  re 
by  any  opposition  she  could  summon 
to  her  aid,  even  if,  warm  and  weary  and 
utterly  content,  Loveday  had  been  in 
any  mood  to  invoke  it.  She  and  Chris 
were  together  again,  by  the  fire,  after 
the  hungry,  empty,  aching  days;  life 
was  flooding  back  into  her  veins  again, 
her  head  was  on  his  shoulder.  She  had 
floated  away  from  reality;  only  this  was 
real,  this  little  cocoon  of  warm  light  be- 
side the  fire,  these  flickers  and  sparkles 
of  fireshine  on  the  familiar  pictures  and 
frames  and  backs  of  books,  this  vivid, 
eager,  passionate  man  against  whose 
heart  her  hands  were  held. 

TLTIS  cheek  rested  on  her  hair:  now  and 
*■  ■*■  then  he  stirred  and  she  felt  his  lips 
there. 

"Chris,  if  we  could  die  now,  when 
we're  together  again!" 

"But  we're  not  going  to  die.  The  very 
best  of  everything  is  ahead  of  us.  This 
is  no  time  to  die;  this  is  our  hour  to  live, 
Loveday." 

Then    the    silence    of    utter    content 
again.    And*  then  the  sharp  voice  of  ev-  •;-: 
eryday,  this  time  exemplified  by  Mar- 
tha, halfway  down  the  dark  hall  stairs^,  . 
in  her  nightgown  and  wailing  in  sleepi- 
ness and  terror.  y 

"Mother!  Moth-er!  Owen's  awak< 
and  he  says  his  finger  hurts  where  hi 
touched  the  nettles!" 

Loveday  was  away  like  a  flash,  com 
forting  Martha  as  she  guided  the  sma 
girl  upstairs  again,  lighting  the  nur> 
ery,  busy  with  assuaging  treatment  fi 
the  ills  of  the  weeping  Owen. 

"We  screamed  and  screamed  for  you. 
Betsey  said  reproachfully  from  her  bee 
"and  Martha  said  she  was  scared  to 
down  but  I  was  worse  scared  and  « 
thought  Owen  might  die." 

"He's  not  going  to  die,  it  isn't  e 
the  hand  he  got  the  nettle  sting 
Loveday  murmured,   tucking   in  sm 
forms,  administering  drinks  of  water 
the  children. 

She  snapped  off  the  light,  heard  thr 
grateful  and  apologetic  good  nigh 
Then  she  stood  still  in  the  darkness  foi 
minute.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast;  s 
felt  frightened,  eager,  wildly  happy.  T 
night  was  wild  with  beauty  and  adve 
ture. 

This  room,  the  nursery  now,  had 
her  grandmother's  room.    Much  of 
furnishing  was  still  the  furnishing  of  ' 
grandmother's  day.    Tonight,  in  the 
lence  that  was  broken  only  by  the  cl 
dren's   even   deep   breathing,   sudde 
there  came  back  to  Loveday  the  soi 
of  the  voice  she  had  so  often  heard  fa  | 
in  this  warm  shadowy  place. 

"Be  a  woman  of  thy  word,  Lovec 
Through  good,  through  bad,  bearing 
children,  keeping  his  house,  bind  thy 
to  thy  man  with  ropes  of  steel,  m^ 
does  that,  thee'll  work  thy  way  ti 
to  happiness  in  the  end." 
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■pOR  a  long  moment  she 
■*■  move.  Then  she  heard 
from  downstairs: 

"Mrs.  Fayre  on  the  telephone,  L{| 
day!" 

Loveday  went  down.  Agnes  hadf 
her  wrist  watch,  unless  she  had  left  i 
Loveday's  house?  Yes,  Loveday 
in  the  darkness  of  the  back  hall  v,l 
the  telephone  was;  Betsey  had  foxif 
on  the  stairs. 

"Mr.  St.  George  is  just  going,  All 
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THE  WAR 

and  your 

INSURANCE  A  GENT 


HESE  are  days  when  it  is  impor- 
ant  that  we  all  have  a  sympathetic 
standing  of  the  other  fellow's  prob- 
No  seat  on  the  bus,  no  berth  on 
in,  no  room  in  the  hotel,  the  laun- 
te,  no  meat,  no  coffee,  no  gas  —  so 

The  railroad's  at  war,  the  hotel's 
•,  the  laundry's  at  war— we're  all  at 

our  insurance  agent  or  broker  is 
.  Many  of  them  are  actually  fight- 

«mll  of  them  are  doing  the  best  they 

s  ■ 
fider  the  circumstances. 

nhey're  carrying  on  . . . 

isiness  of  those  agents  who  are  in 
led  services  is  frequently  being 
on  by  their  associates— sometimes 
ibers  of  their  immediate  families. 
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We  urge  that  you  continue  your  insur- 
ance account  with  such  agencies.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  anyone 
whose  insurance  man  has  gone  to  war.  If 
you  have  any  questions  to  ask  regarding 
any  form  of  insurance  —  write  us.  We 
won't  solicit  your  business  and  will  en- 
deavor to  be  as  helpful  to  you  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

For  the  duration . .  . 

Your  insurance  man  can't  get  around  to- 
day as  much  as  he  would  like  to.  The  tire 
and  gas  situation  is  preventing  the  per- 
sonal delivery  of  renewal  policies  and  in- 
terfering with  the  frequent  checkups  that 
most  insurance  men  like  to  make.  You 
can  help  by  calling  on  your  insurance 


agent  if  you  are  near  his  office  and  by  ad- 
vising him  by  phone  if  you  are  in  need  of 
additional  coverage.  And  be  sure  to  tell 
him  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  status  of 
your  affairs. 


For  your  protection  . . . 

Nothing  will  interfere  with  your  agent 
or  broker  furnishing  you  with  any  form 
of  insurance  protection.  You  may  be  sure 
of  that.  But  don't  wait  for  him  to  see  you. 
If  you  need  insurance,  give  him  a  ring  or 
call  at  his  office.  You  may  find  him  typing 
his  own  policies  and  writing  letters  in 
longhand  because  some  young  woman  in 
the  office  has  just  become  a  WAAC  or  a 
WAVE.  But  he  will  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  your  insurance  needs  —  as  usual. 

Keep  'em  Flying 


ilARTFORD  INSURANCE 

irtford  Fire  Insurance  Company  •  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 
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SICKNESS  or  ACCIDENT 

Don't  ollow  Hospitalization 
expense  to  ruin  your  life  sav- 
ings. Insure  NOW... BEFORE 
IT'S  TOO  LATE  !  In  cose  of 
unexpected  sickness  or  ac- 
cident you  may  go  to  any 
Hospital  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada,  under  any  Doctor's 
care.  Your  expenses  will  be 
paid  in  strict  accordance 
with  Policy  provisions.  Indi- 
vidual or  entire  family 
eligible  (to  age  70).  No 
agent  will  call. 

MAIL  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


POLICY  PAYS 


Hospital  Expenses  for 

Sickness   or   Accident 

up  to 

$540.00 

Doctor  Expense  up  to 

$135.00 

Loss  of  Time  fromWork 
up  to 

$300.00 

Loss  of  life 

$1000.00 

...And  other 
valuable  benefits. 


NORTH   AMERICAN   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO.   i 
Dep».Z2-10, Wilmington,  Del. 

Pleat*  send  me,  without  obllgotion,  details  about  ■ 
your   "3c   A   Day  Hospitalization    Insurance  Plan".  J 

Nome . - . ■ 

Addrtss | 

City Stale S 
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OTIS 

Healtbweight 

UNDERWEAR 

Just  Enough 

Extra  Warmth 
Without  Bulk 

Mid-thigh  and  ankle  length 


OTIS  UNDERWEAR 

57WorthSt.,NewYork 
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pencil  on  any  qUo''»V  P°P 


«NKOGRA!HCCOHC 


N.V.C, 


12£  Scratching 

It  May  Cause  Infection 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
;gg    £  athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
^  ing  troubles. Usecooling.medicated 
<m  i  D.D.D.Prescription.Greaseless.stain- 
■<y    less.Calms  itchingfast.35c  trial  bottle 
/    proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  P.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


would  you  like  him  to  bring  it  to  you?" 
she  said.  It  was  not  quite  half  past 
eight  after  all;  Agnes  could  not  find 
any  fault  with  Christopher's  remaining 
until  that  hour.  Agnes  answered  at  once 
that  she  would  not  think  of  troubling 
Mr.  St.  George;  she  would  come  over  in 
a  day  or  two  and  get  it. 

Loveday  could  look  from  the  tele- 
phone table  across  a  stretch  of  dark 
back  hall  into  an  angle  of  the  front  hall 
and  the  open  library  door.  Chris  had 
gone  back  to  the  davenport  by  the  fire; 
she  could  see  his  dark  head  over  the 
back  of  the  seat. 

But  could  he  hear  her  talking?  Could 
he  hear  her  dialing  a  number?  Sud- 
denly she  knew  that  she  must  risk  it; 
that  it  meant  safety.  Her  finger  jerked 
the  dial  about;  it  seemed  to  make  a 
great  noise.  She  heard  the  little  hum 
that  meant  the  number  was  ringing. 

"Hugh,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  as  soft  as 
a  blown  feather,  "can  you  come.  I  need 
you." 

She  heard  only  Hugh's  surprised 
quick,  "Sure!"  before  she  put  the  re- 
ceiver noiselessly  in  place. 

CHRIS  was  sitting  on  the  low  daven- 
port when  she  went  back  to  the  li- 
brary— his  locked  hands  fallen  between 
his  knees,  his  somber  eyes  on  the  fire. 
Loveday  slipped  into  the  great  chair; 
her  heart  was  beating  fast.  Was  he  an- 
gry? Had  he  heard  her  summon  Hugh? 
Or  didn't  he  even  know  she  was  there? 
She  had  made  no  noise,  returning,  and 
he  had  given  no  sign  of  hearing  her. 

"I  wonder,"  he  began  presently,  not 
moving,  not  looking  at  her,  "if  we  might 
settle  this  tonight?  You  told  Mrs.  Fayre 
that  I  was  going  right  away?" 

"I  had  to,"  she  said  with  a  nervous 
laugh.    "It's  quarter  of  nine." 

"As  if  that  mattered,"  Chris  said, 
half  to  himself.  "As  if  time  mattered, 
with  you  and  me!  Loveday,"  he  went 
on,  suddenly  pushing  a  low  hassock  to 
her  knee,  seating  himself  on  it,  and 
grasping  both  her  hands  in  his  own,  "do 
you  love  me,  dear?  Can't  you  tell  me 
that,  once  and  for  all?  Do  you  think  I'm 
fooling,  do  you  think  there's  any  fun  in 
this  for  me?  Won't  you  say — say — say, 
'I  love  you,  Chris.  I'm  yours!  I  trust 
you.  I'll  go  with  you — leave  the  details 
to  time  to  settle — prove  to  you  that  I'm 
not  afraid,  that  I'm  all  woman  when  I 
love!'" 

"Sh-h-h!"  she  said,  her  smile  like  a 
mother's  smile,  all  tenderness  and  pity. 

"No;  I'll  not  be  hushed,  darling. 
Loveday,  Loveday,  Loveday,  you  know 
what  you  mean  to  me!  You  know  how 
I  hate  this  creeping  into  another  man's 
house,  listening  every  minute  that  we're 
together  for  the  sound  of  his  key!  Won't 
you  be  generous  to  me?  Ah,  you  do  love 
me,  sweetheart,  don't  you?" 

"I  am  intoxicated — I  am  transformed 
by  what  I  feel  for  you,  Chris,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper,  "no  woman's  heart  in  the 
world  could  feel  more.  Just  to  have 
your  brown  face  there,  dear,  so  near — 
so  near  that  I  can  lay  my  fingers  against 
it,  so,  is  something — something  for  me 
to  remember.  Remember  when  we  are 
parted,  Chris.  When  we  can't  see  each 
other  any  more." 

"We  will  never  be  parted  now,"  he 
said,  the  hard  hands  that  held  hers  shak- 
ing, his  voice  shaking.  "You  are  mine 
now.  I  can  never  lose  you  again  while 
those  words  are  in  my  ears!  Loveday," 
he  went  on  feverishly,  "you  are  writing 
him  tonight.  You  are  writing  him  all 
the  truth.  And  I  am  going  to  stay  here 
as  your  guard — to  guard  what  is  so  in- 
finitely precious  to  me,  until  I  can  take 
you  tomorrow  to  Nevada,  and  leave  you 
and  the  children  there." 

"Chris,  this  is  goodby,  tonight.  Don't 
you  see  that  it  must  be  so?" 

She  leaned  her  face  against  his  and 
burst  into  tears  as  she  said  it,  and  they 
clung  together. 


"You  mustn't  cry,"  he  said,  "you 
mustn't  be  afraid.  Nobody  can  separate 
us.   You  love  me;  you  said  so." 

"And  I  love  other  things  more,  differ- 
ently," Loveday  said  thickly.  She  groped 
for  his  handkerchief,  wiped  her  eyes, 
gulped,  and  tried  to  smile  with  sopping 
lashes  and  a  trembling  mouth.  "Oh,  not 
with  the  glory,  Chris,  not  with  the  stars! 
Not  as  we  were  that  day  on  the  wind- 
mill— just  discovering  each  other — just 
beginning  to  know  we  cared!  Never  like 
that.  But  the  way  a  woman  may  love 
with  honor,  and  right,  and  service.  And 
that's  my  way." 


COLONEL  STOOPNAGLES 

FICTIONARY 


VOLUME  III 

IMMEDIATRICIAN:  Doctor  who 
wants  to  operate  right  away. 

LACKOMOTIVE:  A  train  with- 
out an  engine. 

BORLESQUE:  A  girlie  show  that 
is  terrible. 

CONFEATHERATE:  A  bird  who 
helps  another  to  fly. 

POORMANENT:  This  is  a  fellow 
who  never  will  have  any 
money. 

CLARINOT:  Guy  who  doesn't 
play  the  clarinet. 

SCOAL:  What  a  Scandinavian 
uses  in  his  sfurnace. 

EXPECTACLES:  That  pair  of 
glasses  you're  going  to  have 
sometime. 

IDONTICAL:  Two  things  that 
don't  look  alike. 

PROGRASSTINATOR:  Man  who 
keeps  putting  off  mowing  his 
lawn. 

Faced  with  the  sioopendous  task  of  mak- 
ing this  Ficlionary  a  comprehensive 
work,  Col.  Stoopnagle  will  welcome 
words  (with  their  definitions)  from  read- 
ers and  will  pay  five  dollars  out  of  Col- 
lier's pocket  for  acceptable  contributions. 
Address  The  Fictionary  Depl.,  Collier's 
Weekly,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"And  that's  sheer  adorable  nonsense 
he  said.  "Sit  down  with  me  here  by  tl 
lire,  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  pi 
your  head  on  my  shoulder.  We  are  a 
alone  in  the  world,  my  darling,  and  v 
may  make  our  own  laws." 

"We    have    only    a    moment, 
Hugh  is  on  his  way  home." 

"Hugh!''   Chris  released  her  from  t 
hold  of  his  arm  and  looked  at  her  wij 
darkening  eyes.    "He  said  goodby;  I 
was  going  to  camp,"  he  said  in  instf 
quick  suspicion.    "When  did  he  say 
was  coming?" 

"Just  now.    I  telephoned  him."  Lo* 
day  answered,  paling.    "When  I  tal 
to  Agnes." 

Suddenly   they   were    both    stand'; 
looking  at  each  other  harshly,  like  strjj 
gers,  in  the  soft  lamplight  and  firelij 
In  the  silence  they  could  hear  a  car  a 
ing  up  the  drive  in  the  silent  night; 
the  jerk  of  brakes  and  the  slam 
door. 

"I  must  go,"  Chris  said  then,  si 
in  an  almost  absent-minded  tone, 
left  my  coat  out  here,  I  think — " 

He  went  to  the  door,  walking  a  1 
undecidedly,  stopping  once  to  look  a 
him  vaguely.  He  did  not  speak  to  L1 
day  again,  but  she  heard  Hugh's 
ing  in  the  hall,  and  Christopher's 
saying  good  night. 

She  stood  perfectly  still.  Her  lifi 
the  world  and  the  stars  in  their  co 
seemed  cold  and  dead. 

Much   later   that   night,   when 
had  gone  to  bed  and  the  big  hou: 
silent,  she  did  write  to  Larry.    He: 
moved   steadily   over   a    page,   an 
page.   Then  she  put  her  head  do 
rested  it  for  a  long  time  on  her  a 
her  whole  body  shook  with  sobs 
a  while  she  blew  her  nose  and  wipe 
eyes  and  swallowed  hard  and 
write  again. 


"TN    ANYTHING    official    like 
■*■  Loveday  said  to  herself  ne 
"especially    now,    when    everyoi 
fidgety    with    nerves,    they    may 
terrible  difficulties!    I  wish  Hugh 
have  come.    He  looks  importan 
murmured  half  aloud  of  a  man  wi 
walking  about  in  a   Coast  Guar 
form,  "if  he'd  just  stand  still!" 

"What  is  your  business,  ma 
policeman  said  at  her  ear 
jumped.  She  hastily  groped  in 
for  credentials,  put  them  into  hi: 
The  official  cable  from  the  War  I 
ment,  the  letters,  the  pink  card 
blue  certificate. 

The  officer  walked  toward  th 
on  the  long  dark  pierhead  that 
rectly  under  a  hanging  dazzli 
lamp;  scrutinized  the  papers  c 
Loveday  watched  him  anxious! 

"You  are  Mrs.  Lawrence  Ing 
he  asked. 

"Yes;  I'm  his  wife." 

"And  he  is  coming  in  on  thi  (be 
This  was  a  statement  made  aft  s< 
study  of  the  papers.    "He  is  iife 

"Yes.  His  foot's  amputated^ 
face,  turned  up  earnestly  to  n| 
man's  look,  had  paled  suddenh 

"Hospital  case?" 

"No.    They   said   not.    He  \ 
come  directly  home." 

"How  did  you  know  that,    | 
gersoll?"    said    a    quiet,    midi 
slender  man  who  had  joined  th 

"I  don't  know  how  that  nev 
We  didn't  hear  anything  u 
month.  But  I  was  notified  tl 
been  injured,  and  his  foot  an 
and  that  he  had  been  decorate* 
day  said. 

"He  must  be  a  brave  man," 
man  said,  giving  her  a  keen  loo 
his  eyeglasses. 

"I  don't  know  what  he  did 
been    recommended    for    the 
sional    Medal    of    Honor." 
groped   in   her  bag   again,   pi 
newspaper  clipping  and  a  pictt 
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TWO   DROPS 


«,.v 


UICK   RELIEF 

i  tired?  Do  they  smart  and  burn  from  overwork, 
,  dust,  wind,  lack  of  sleep?  Then  soothe  and  refresh 
lthe  quick,  easy  way — use  Murine.  Just  two  drops 
l  eye.  Right  away  Mux  ine  goes  to  work  to  relieve 
the  discomfort  of  tired,  burning  eyes. 
Murine  is  a  scientific  blend  of  seven  in- 
gredients— safe,  gentle — and  oh,  so 
soothing  I  Start  using  Murine  today. 

'J/tf/iVE, 

Your  t-  I  H  ^ 
I0THES    •    CLEANSES    .     REFRESHES 

jfnvosf  in  America — Buy  War  Bonds  and*  Stamps  ■*■ 


YOU'RE  IN  THIS  FIX.. 


si  G, 


I  X    IT 


3SE  DRAWER  PULLS  can  be  easily  and 
uickly  reset  with  PLASTIC  WOOD!  Fixes 
ose  casters,  and  bathroom  tiles  and  fixtures, 
o.  In  cansor  tubes  at  Paint,  Hdwe.,  10/ Stores. 
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WDLES    LIKE    PUTTY  —  HARDENS    LIKE    WOOD 


AKE  UP  YOUR 
IVERBILE- 

ITHOUT  CALOMEL 
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-And  You'll  Jump 
ut  of  Bed  in  the 
orning  Rarin'  to  Go 
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ie  liver  should  pour  out  two 

of  liquid  bile  onto  the  food 

■wallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 

your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipat- 

bu  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

I  takes   those   good,    old    Carter's   Little   Liver 

j,to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 

'  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 

►  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  f  ree- 

.  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10c*  and  25<t 
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his  NICKEL  BARREL 
AND  KEY  CHAIN 

ds  9  nickels  on  tap  in  plastic 

Solves  nickel  problem  for 

,  parking  meters,  telephone, 

:  em  postpaid   for    10c.   with 

■  folio    of    colored    pic- 

f  of  the  famous  Haband  Ties 

''■?>)■  Sold  only  by  mail.  Tie  pictures  alone 
'REE  on  request.  Write  Dept.  89 

HABAND   TIES 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ulling  Ties  By  Mail  Since  1925 


IT  IS  NOT  MEAT 

THAT  WE  SHOULD  EAT 

Bring  on  the  duck,  line  up  the  cod, 

Hang  high  the  goose,  lay  low  the  scrod, 

Enthrone  the  egg  on  porkless  beans, 
And  save  the  meat  for  the  Marines, 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  too  .  .  . 
They're  hungrier  than  me  or  you. 

Margaret  Fishback 


was  in  the  paper  ten  days  ago,"  she 
said.  "Lieutenant  Ingersoll;  that's  my 
husband." 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  cutting, 
returned  it  to  her. 

"If  you'll  come  this  way,"  the  small 
man  said  then.  Loveday  went  with  him 
along  the  dark  pier;  the  early  morning 
hours  in  March  were  bitterly  cold.  A 
fringe  of  men  and  women  had  been  at 
the  shore  end  of  the  roped-off  dock- 
head,  but  down  here  in  the  dimly 
lighted,  dark,  high-roofed  place,  only 
officials,  guards  and  dock  hands  were 
scattered  about. 

■pHE  heavy  boards  under  her  feet  were 
■•■soft  with  sawdust;  men  were  push- 
ing little  trucks  about.  Great  crates 
were  stacked  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, boxes  enormous  enough  to  hold 
bombers,  even.  Underneath  everything, 
the  sea  sucked  and  murmured  on  the 
piles.  The  black  starry  moonless  night 
wrapped  everything  in  mystery  and 
solemnity  that  seemed  hardly  broken 
by  the  infrequent  blots  of  light  over- 
head. 

There  was  a  narrow,  porchlike  ledge, 
fenced  heavily  with  the  tops  of  piles, 
outside  the  long  shed;  here  there  were 
some  upturned  kegs,  and  to  these  Love- 
day's  escort  led  her.  She  sat  down  on 
one  of  them,  and  an  elderly  woman  and 
young  boy  seated  near  by  made  a  hos- 
pitable little  stir  as  she  joined  them. 
For  a  few  minutes  everything  was  dark; 
then  Loveday  saw  her  companions,  and 
the  stout  fencing  of  piles  to  which  great 
bumpers  of  sacking  and  straw  were  tied, 
and  the  glimmer  of  a  tug's  lights  as  she 
moved  over  the  blackness  that  was  the 
Bay. 

"My  son's  coming.  He's  got  pneu- 
monia and  they're  sending  him  home," 
the  woman  said  almost  immediately. 

"He's  goin'  back  though,"  the  young 
boy  added. 

"Was  he  at  Pearl  Harbor?"  Loveday 
asked. 

"We  don't  know.  He  may  have  been 
sick  before  that.  You  waiting  for  some- 
one?" 

"My  husband.  He  went  away  last 
fall;  he's  an  aviator  and  had  been  sent 
to  Honolulu.  He's  been  seriously  in- 
jured, and  I'm  afraid  he  can't  go  back," 
Loveday  said;  "they  had  to  amputate 
his  foot." 

"My  goodness,  that's  terrible!  That's 
terrible!"  the  woman  said  in  instant 
sympathy.  "You  poor  child,  you!  Will 
you  have  to  take  him  to  a  hospital?" 

"I  think  not.  But  my  brother's  in  the 
Medical  Corps  connected  with  the  camp 
at  Indian  Hill,"  Loveday  explained,  "so 
if  he  needs  it  we  can  put  him  there." 

She    paused.     "You're    Mrs. ?"   she 

began,  the  shaft  of  light  from  the  great 
barnlike,  doorway  light  brightening  her 
pleasant  smile. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Neville,  and  this  is  Tom. 
Tom's  so  crazy  to  get  into  this  war  since 
Pearl  Harbor  that  I'm  just  about  ready 
to  tattoo  onto  him  that  he  isn't  but  fif- 
teen!" the  older  woman  said. 


"You  can  wait,  Tom," 
Loveday  reminded  the 
boy  smilingly,  "because 
we  have  to  do  this  job 
pretty  thoroughly  now, 
and  dig  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  things,  and  it'll 
take  time." 

"You  said  it,  dear!" 
Mrs.  Neville  said  fer- 
vently. "There's  lots 
we've  got  to  get  rid  of  in 
this  world  besides  war, 
before  we  get  started 
right!  But  I  didn't  get 
your  name?" 

"Ingersoll.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Ingersoll." 

"Well,    your    hus- 
band— "    Mrs.    Neville 
stopped  short.  "Your  hus- 
band isn't  the  man  they  recommended 
for  a  medal?"  she  demanded. 

"Yes."  Loveday  felt  the  blood  rise 
proudly  to  her  cheeks.  "There  were  oth- 
ers cited,"  she  said,  "but  Larry  is  to  get 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor." 

"For  conspicuous  bravery  under  fire," 
Tom  supplied. 

"Is  that  it?  I  only  knew  it  was  for 
bravery." 

"It's  the  biggest  you  can  get  in  Amer- 
ica," the  boy  said.  "Gee,  I  wisht  you'd 
let  me  shake  hands  with  him!  Gosh,  I 
wisht  he'd  give  me  his  autograph!" 

"He  isn't  going  to  be  in  any  mood  to 
give  anyone  his  autograph,"  Mrs.  Nev- 
ille said,  cutting  short  her  son's  rhapso- 
dies; "he'll  want  to  get  home,  that's 
what  he'll  want,  and  get  to  bed!" 

"You  don't  get  that  medal  just  for  get- 
tin'  hit  or  something,"  Tom  elucidated. 
"You  get  it — see? — when  you're  safe. 
An'  when  you  risk  your  life  for  some- 
body else,  when  you're  all  safe  an'  don't 
hafter,  see?" 

"Tom,  how'd  you  know  that?"  Love- 
day's  voice  was  awed  and  eager. 

"Oh,  I  read  it  somewheres.  Gee,  I'll 
bet  your  husband  was  lucky  to  get  off 
with  just  his  foot  hurt,"  Tom  said. 
"Does  he  walk  with  a  crutch?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  see,  I've  not  heard 
from  him  directly  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
My  brother  cabled,  but  all  we  knew  was 
that  my  husband  had  been  promoted, 
was  injured  and  in  the  hospital.  Then 
two  days  ago  I  was  notified  that  he 
might  be  coming  to  San  Francisco,  no 
dates  or  directions,  but  just  to  come  in 
and  find  out.  And  yesterday  I  drove  in, 
and  got  myself  mixed  up,"  Loveday  fin- 
ished smiling,  "with  officialdom  and 
Red  Cross  and  going  to  this  office  and 
that  office  and  being  identified.  Luckily 
I've  an  uncle  who  lives  here  and  he 
could  help  me  out;  I  stayed  with  him, 
and  he  got  me  down  here  an  hour  ago — 
hours  too  early,  they  say,  but  they  told 
me  midnight." 

"I  was  here  at  eleven,  and  now  it's 
past  two,"  Mrs.  Neville  said.  "I  don't 
care.  If  I  can  once  get  my  hands  on  Joe 
again  seems  like  I'll  never  let  him  go." 

CHE  yawned,  drew  her  big  coat  more 
•^  warmly  about  her.  Loveday  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  of  the  shed  and 
huddled  herself  into  her  garments  too. 

A  man  came  down  the  dock  with  a 
big  tray.  Other  quiet  forms  were  seated 
on  the  kegs  now;  talk  of  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  children  and  their  moth- 
ers evacuated  from  the  danger  zone 
went  on.  Thick  cups  of  life-giving  drink, 
the  crisp  buttery  rolls  went  about. 

Time  went  by.  Three  o'clock;  four 
o'clock.  For  a  few  troubled  minutes 
Loveday  dozed,  wakened,  dozed  again. 

She  was  wide  awake  and  looking  up 
at  the  star-spangled  black  sky  toward 
the  north  when  suddenly  half  the  glit- 
tering pageant  was  cut  away.  Black- 
ness, high,  unbroken,  silent,  had  glided 
in  between  her  eyes  and  the  constella- 
tions.  The  ship  was  coming  in. 

{To  be  concluded  next  week) 


Helps  Prevent 
Many  Colds 

FROM  DEVELOPING 


EVEN  WHEN  a  head  cold 
stuffs  you  up,  or  transient  congestion 
clogs  nose  at  night,  Vicks  Va-tro-nol 
does  3  important  things  to  bring  relief 
—  d)  it  shrinks  swollen  membranes, 
(2)  relieves  irritation,  (3)  helps  clear 
clogged  nasal  passages  .  .  .  And  brings 
greater  breathing  comfort.  Follow  com- 
plete directions  in  package. 

VICKS 
— VA-TRO-NOL— 


CHILDREN'S  COLDS 

To  relieve  miseries  —  rub 
Vicks  VapoRub  thoroughly 
on  throat,  chest,  back  and 
let  its  time-tested  poultice- 
vapor  action  go  to  work! 
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In  this  different  kind  of  pipe,  mois- 
ture is  not  merely  trapped  —  it  is 
side-tracked,  and  then  absorbed 
by   a   pipe   cleaner    in   the   stem. 

Smoke  is  always  drawn  through  a 
clean,  dry  passage— never  through  a 
saturated  filter.  That's  why 
SMOKEMASTER    gives    a   dry, 
sweet  smoke  every  time. 

What's   more,    SMOKE- 
MASTER  is  a  truly  fine  pipe, 
made  to  the  most  exacting 
standards   of   pipe   crafts- 
manship .  .  .  Try  it  for 
new  smoking  pleasure. 

$1  &  H*0  at  dealers 

Full  range  of  models 


Moisture  is  drawn 
through  slot  in  tube  and 
absorbed  by  pipe  cleaner 
underneath. 
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Afterpeak  section  of  a  freighter  is  hoisted  into  position  at  the  Richmond,  Calif.,  shipyards 


FREEDOM  NO.  5 


WE  THINK  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive remarks  yet  made  by  anyone 
during  this  war  is  Henry  J.  Kaiser's 
statement  that  he  thinks  a  fifth  freedom  should 
be  added  to  the  famous  four  for  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting,  and  that  this  freedom  should 
be  freedom  to  produce. 

Mr.  Kaiser  should  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Nobody,  of  course,  can  be  as  much  of 
a  wonder  boy  as  Kaiser's  more  frantic  admir- 
ers think  Kaiser  is.  In  addition  to  his  admirers, 
he  has  some  capable  press  agents  who  don't 
miss  many  chances  to  grab  off  favorable  pub- 
licity for  him.  He  may  not  even  be  the  ideal 
man  to  build  the  much  discussed  big  cargo 
planes  for  leap-frogging  war  materials  over  the 
submarines. 

For  all  that,  Kaiser  has  a  great  record  as 
a  dam  builder,  and  an  even  greater  one  as  a 
builder  of  ships  by  boldly  unconventional  and 
speedy  methods.  His  West  Coast  yards  are 
popping  out  big  freighters  now  at  a  clip  that 
reminds  you  of  an  Army  cook  shelling  peas. 

As  such  a  producer  and  cutter  of  red  tape 
in  an  essential  war  industry,  Kaiser  necessarily 
has  run  afoul  of  the  bureaucratic  mind  from 
time  to  time.   The  bureaucratic  mind  dotes  on 


rules,  regulations,  restrictions  and  other  de- 
vices for  killing  time  and  keeping  things  from 
getting  done.  It  loves  to  proclaim  that  some 
proposal  is  "impossible,"  and  to  call  in  five 
other  bureaucrats  to  prove  it. 

Many  of  the  Washington  bureaucrats  would 
love  to  make  the  wartime  restrictions  and 
priorities  permanent  fixtures,  to  be  held  over 
into  peacetime  and  thus  keep  a  lot  of  bureau- 
crats in  permanent  jobs. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  working  and  expanding 
economy  after  the  war,  the  Kaisers,  Fords, 
Girdlers,  Knudsons,  et  al.,  with  their  "nothing 
is  impossible"  attitude  toward  problems  of 
production  and  distribution,  must  be  free  to 
go  on  functioning  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment supervision. 

These  men  will  do,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, 90%  more  to  win  the  war  for  us  than  the 
bureaucrats  will  do.  An  easy  way  to  lose  the 
peace  will  be  to  let  assorted  bureaucrats  real- 
ize their  ambition  to  put  these  men  in  economic 
strait  jackets  after  the  war. 

That  is  what  Kaiser  means  by  saying  that 
freedom  to  produce  is  fully  as  important  as 
freedom  of  expression  and  religion,  and  free- 
dom from  want  and  fear. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  as  commander  in 
of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  long  before  he 
President,  had  his  troubles  with  the  Continental  | 
gress.    From  that  day  to  this,  war  Presidents 
Congresses  have  got  along  with   each  other  nc 
well. 

It's  easy  to  see  the  reason  why  this  always  hap 
and  it's  a  reason  which,  interestingly  enough, 
credit  on  both  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hilli 
single  Chief  Executive  necessarily  sees  the  urged 
getting  things  done  in  a  hurry  in  wartime.    Cor 
it  is  worth  its  salt  as  a  democratically  elected  bod) 
ing  laws  for  a  democratic  nation,  necessarily  wa 
do  things  in  the  democratic  way,  which  calls  for 
debate  and  deliberation. 

So  it's  no  wonder  that  war  Presidents  now  and 
dump  on  the  Hill  everything  they've  got  in  their  i 
bomb  bays,  and  no  "wonder  that  the  Hill  frequenj 
torts  with  the  choicest  invective  it  can  find  in  it 

That's  democracy  in  operation;  and  it  expla 
wordy  battle  between  President  Roosevelt  and  I 
ent  Congress  over  the  best  way  to  head  off  a  ba| 
time  inflation.    It  was  natural  for  the  President  tj 
impatient  over  the  stalling  of  the  farm  bloc  a| 
obstructionist  tactics  of  various  labor  leaders, 
also  natural  for  Congress  to  resent  the  White! 
threat  to  use  dictatorial  methods  if  democratic  t 
should  hold  things  up  too  long. 

We  do  hope,  though,  that,  no  matter  how  1 
war  lasts  and  no  matter  how  much  worse  things  \ 
fore  they  begin  to  get  better,  the  natural  tension  rj 
the  White  House  and  the  Hill  will  be  kept  und 
trol  by  the  White  House  and  by  the  better  brj 
the  Hill. 

After  all,  we've  preserved  democratic  proce 
tually  intact  through  all  our  other  wars,  and 
them  all. 


The  Doctor  Shortage 


AS  THE  fighting  forces  absorb  more  and  more 
the  medical  setup  in  this  country  is  bound 
nore  and  more  stresses  and  strains.  Ahead 
22,000  of  our  total  of  about  176,000  doctors  ht 
commissioned,  with  20,000  more  wanted  by  th 
this  year.  Eventually,  some  60,000  doctors  may 
ing  with  the  warriors. 

What   happens   to   the   civilian   population, 
childbirths,'  accidental   injuries,   major   and  nj 
nesses,  and  so  on? 

It  looks  as  if  a  redistribution  of  doctors  will  1. 
sary,  somehow.  As  we  all  know,  doctors  have  t\ 
gregating  for  years  in  the  big  towns  and  their  i 
areas,  where  there  was  hope  of  big  practices  a 
esting  cases,  and  have  tended  to  pass  up  sm; 
and  rural  districts. 

We'd  say  that  the  American  Medical 
would  be  well  advised  to  get  busy  on  plans 
tating  this  redistribution.  These  schemes  can  b 
on  to  make  matters  worse,  as  politicians  almc 
ably  do  when  they  try  to  improve  situations  w 
know  nothing  about.  Nevertheless,  there  will 
and  more  pressure  for  political  handling  of  th" 
unless  the  medical  profession  shows  itself 
tackle  it. 

Meanwhile,  you  can  contribute  your  own  1 
helping  out  in  the  growing  doctor  shortage  b 
ing  your  own  doctor  except  when  you  really 
by  not  expecting  too  much  of  his  time,  and  by 
him  at  inconvenient  hours  except  in  emergi 
chances  are  that  he's  already  overworked,  ant 
get  more  so  as  the  war  goes  along. 
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Were  doing*  the  jooVere  best  fitted  to  do ! 


IS  Cadillac's  good  fortune  that  the  job  assigned  to  it  in  America's 
ictory  program   is   a  job   for  which  Cadillac   is   uniquely  fitted  by 
cperience  and  tradition.  For  forty  years  the  Cadillac  organization  has 
id  but   one   guiding   objective— "Craftsmanship   a 
-reed  .  .  .  Accuracy  a  Law."  . . .  Today  we  are  solely 
Micerned  with  arming  America.  Cadillac  tanks  are 
low  leaving  the  Cadillac  factory  in  ever-swelling 
•  umbers.  In  addition,  Cadillac  is   producing,  as  it 


has  for  nearly  three  years,  vital  precision  parts  of  a  famed  aircraft 
engine.  .  .  But  these  different  responsibilities  have  in  no  way  altered 
Cadillac's  basic  methods.  We  are  still  working  to  the  highest  standards 
in  materials  and  craftsmanship  .  .  .  still  doing  the 
same  fine  precision  job  we  have  always  done.  We 
are  doing  it  faster  and  better,  but  it  is  our  own 
type  of  craftsmanship— the  thing  we  know  best  how 
to  do. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  DIVISION 


GM 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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A  Longines  Watch  for  a  lady  is  much  more  than  a 
charming  jewel-like  ornament.  Within  the  beautifully 
wrought  case  is  the  Longines  "Observatory  Move- 
ment*", a  work  of  incredible  precision,  and  unbe- 
lievable accuracy  and  dependability  considering  its 
tiny  size.  The  photos  of  the  Longines  Watch  and 
movement  above  are  both  greatly  enlarged.  The 
watch  is  one  of  several  in  the  smart  round  design. 


The  established  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion of  Longines  Watches  have  re- 
sulted in  a  demand  today  that  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  necessarily  re- 
stricted production.  Your  Longines 
jeweler  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
Longines  Watches  that  are  available, 
and  all  have  the  dependable  Longines 
"  Observatory  Movement*"  .Longines 
Watches  have  won  ten  world's  fair 
grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals  and 
more  honors  for  accuracy  than  any 
other  timepiece.  You  may  also  be 
interested  in  a  companion  watch, 
theWittnauer,  outstanding  forvalue 
in  the  moderate  price  field — product 
of  Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Montreal,  Geneva. 


"Trade  Mark  Registered  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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WE'VE  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
B.  Franklin  Bustraw  of  Carmel,  Cali- 
fornia. He  offers  us,  as  well  as  all  other 
columnists,  a  free  course  of  The  Bu- 
straw Build-up,  aimed  at  "restoring 
morale  and  even  instilling  it  into  writ- 
ers who  never  had  any."  Mr.  Bustraw 
is  confessedly  a  reader  of  columns.  He 
says  that  he  is  "personally  familiar 
with  twenty-eight  major  and  countless 
minor  ones."  Since  Pearl  Harbor  he 
finds  that  they've  been  "getting  worse 
and  worse,  with  every  evidence  that 
either  the  war  has  robbed  the  writers 
of  any  intelligence  they  may  have  had 
or  has  depleted  their  self-confidence 
and  self-esteem."  Mr.  Bustraw's  ob- 
servings  have  been  so  keen  that  he  no- 
tices that  even  we  need  a  shot  in  the 
arm  now  and  then.  "You  are  making 
the  great  mistake  of  not  taking  your- 
self seriously,"  writes  Mr.  Bustraw. 
"My  suggestion  to  you  is  to  be  digni- 
fied. Do  not  walk  about  your  office. 
Strut.  Do  not  ask  for  services.  Demand 
them.  When  you  feel  inclined  to  laugh, 
hasten  to  your  office,  close  the  door 
and  laugh  privately,  smothering  it  that 
others  may  not  hear.  Never  laugh  in 
public.  Look  down  your  nose  at  the 
work  of  others.  Be  somebody,  man, 
be  somebody!  Follow  my  instructions 
and  you  will  soon  be  important  in  your 
own  eyes.  Then  others  will  follow  suit. 
Upon  arising  every  morning  inhale 
deeply  and  shout  BUSTRAW  in  a  loud 
voice.  Do  this  twelve  times  morning 
and  night.  I  have  twelve  United  States 
senators  and  twenty-six  members  of 
the  House  among  my  pupils  .  .  ." 


WE  HAVE  just  inflated  our  chest  and 
bellowed  Bustraw.  Perhaps  we  were  a 
bit  overenthusiastic.  The  editor  of 
this  magazine  came  to  the  door  of  his 
office  demanding  to  know  what  the  hell 
was  going  on.  We  said  Bustraw.  He 
said  shut  up  and  get  to  work.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Bustraw  is  right  in  claiming  that 
before  Christmas  the  whole  nation  will 
be  Bustrawing  and  even  Bustrawed. 
At  any  rate  we  will  be,  after  a  Bu- 
strawed Congress  gets  through  writ- 
ing this  new  tax  bill.  That's  a  very 
corny  observation,  putting  us  right 
back  to  normal  and  to  tell  you  that 
we've  just  heard  from  Mena,  Ar- 
kansas, from  Mrs.  Nina  E.  Watkins. 
Mrs.  Watkins  tells  us  that  a  young 
man  of  Mena  and  his  girl  presented 
themselves  before  a  local  justice  of 
the  peace  "for  the  purpose  of  being 


united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony." But  the  young  man  was  a  bit 
inebriated  and  the  young  woman's  at- 
tire was  quite  abbreviated.  She  was,  in 
fact,  in  extremely  brief  shorts.  The 
J.  P.  refused  to  officiate,  being  under- 
*standably  scandalized.  "But,"  goes  on 
Mrs.  Watkins,  "being  in  a  marrying 
mood  and  having  invested  their  pre- 
inflation  cash  in  a  license,  they  hustled 
over  to  a  soft  drink,  hot  dog  and  candy 
stand  which'  is  operated  by  a  blond 
preacher  near  the  courthouse.  And 
there  the  knot  was  neatly  tied." 


BUT  Mrs.  John  Kincaid  of  Dodd  City. 
Texas,  was  buying  a  few  newspapers 
and  a  couple  of  copies  of  Collier's,  read- 
ing the  headlines  while  the  newsdealer 
doled  out  change.  It  was  on  the  'day 
when  there  were  Ten  Thousand  Japs 
in  the  Aleutians.  "I  wonder,"  said  she 
to  the  newsdealer,  "how  they  found 
out  that  there  were  exactly  ten  thou- 
sand Japs  in  the  Aleutians."  The  news- 
dealer knew  the  answer:  "From  the 
census,  lady,  from  the  census.  They're 
always  getting  up  screwy  stories." 

AND  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  Fullerton,  Sr. 
of  Freedom,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Clearwater,  Florida,  stopped  in,  south- 
bound for  the  winter.  In  Freedom,  Mr. 
Fullerton  told  us,  one  of  his  patriar- 
chal friends  was  busy  all  summer  in 
his  cellar  making  a  robot.  This  was  to 
be  no  ordinary,  graceless  robot 
equipped  with  such  commonplace  tal- 
ents as  walking,  shaking  hands  and 
smoking.  The  old  fellow  creating  it 
notified  the  town  that  it  was  going  to 
be  as  natural  as  a  peck  of  apples,  as 
agile  as  a  young  goat  and,  mysteri- 
ously, as  homely  as  a  Democrat — 
"particularly  as  one  of  them  New  Deal 
Democrats  who  are  running  the  war 
like  it  was  paying  folks  for  rakin' 
leaves."  But  before  the  creature  was 
ready  for  its  public  debut,  somebody 
broke  into  the  laboratory  and  stole  it. 
The  old  boy  adopted  a  policy  of  si- 
lence. All  Freedom  began  asking  him 
how  his  robot  was  getting  along.  But 
he  merely  said  "Fine"  and  no  more. 
Finally  they  broke  him  down.  A  group 
of  village  wags,  led  by  the  town  card,  a 
spectacularly  ugly  fellow,  goaded  him 
until  his  new  policy  broke.  Pointing 
his  finger  at  the  card,  the  robot  maker 
said:  "I  ought  to  had  finished  you  be- 
fore they  stole  you  from  my  cellar. 
Then  you'd  had  some  brains."      W.  D. 
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'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  is  different,  contain- 
ing no  ingredient  thai  has  a  drying  effect. 


Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 


REG.   U.   S,   PAT.   OFF. 


COPR.     1042.    CHESESROUGH     MFG.    CO.,    CONS'D, 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORD 

By  Freling  Foster 


The  ease  with  which  the  subcon- 
scious mind  can  train  itself  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  a  certain 
somnambulist.  The  man  placed  a 
tub  of  cold  water  beside  his  bed 
when  retiring  so  he  would  step  into 
it  and  be  awakened  when  starting 
his  nightly  sleepwalks.  The  plan 
worked  successfully  a  few  times 
and  then  his  subconscious  mind  be- 
gan to  make  him  get  out  on  the 
other  or  "safe"  side  of  the  bed. 

A  Greek  word  which  contains 
171  letters  and  means  hash  in  Eng- 
lish is  the  longest  one  in  any  lan- 
guage. Incidentally,  it  may  be 
found  in  line  1169  of  Aristophanes' 
famous  comedy  The  Ecclesiazu- 
sae. — By  Mary  W.  Kidston,  Cen- 
treville,  Nova  Scotia. 

Watches  are  not  harmed  by 
turning  their  hands  backward,  rats 
do  not  instinctively  desert  a  ship 
before  it  starts  on  an  ill-fated  voy- 
age, and  the  stars  in  the  American 
flag  do  not  represent  particular 
states. 

Other  than  seamen,  persons 
whose  occupations  require  much 
body  balancing,  such  as  acrobats, 
professional  dancers  and  tight- 
rope walkers,  are  usually  immune 
to  seasickness. — By  Lorena  Jolly, 
Fresno,  California. 

Centuries  ago  many  English 
churches  had  a  "Devil's  Door" 
near  the  front  so  that  the  master 
of  evil  could  make  a  quick  exit 
during  a  baptism  when  the  spon- 
sors "renounced  him  and  all  his 
works"  in  the  name  of  the  child. 
One  such  door  still  exists  today  in 
the  church  in  Mullion  Town  on 
Lizard  Head  in  Cornwall,  England. 
— By  Margaret  Gazza,  South 
Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 

When  a  purchaser  orders  a  "regu- 
lar lot,"  instead  of  specifying  the 
number  or  amount  of  the  things 
desired,  this  term  is  understood  to 
mean,  for  example,  100  shares  of 
corporation  stock,  100  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 250  bags  of  coffee,  250  barrels 
of  pork,  1,000  ounces  of  silver  bul- 
lion, 5,000  bushels  of  grain  or  85,- 
000  pounds  of  lard. 


Until    they    were    invaded 
Japan,  the  people  on  the  island 
Bali  staged  an  odd  ritual,  the 
ticipants    being    a    group    of 
about  eight  years  of  age.    Using 
parts  of  the  body,  they  perfo; 
a  dance  with  music  lasting  a 
hour,  although  in  a  trance  indui 
by  a  narcotic. 

Because  the  wild  and  poisono 
mushroom,  the  Amanita  phalli 
des,  closely  resembles  some  of  t 
finest  edible  forms  and  does  i 
blacken  silver,  the  age-old  but  f 
lacious  home  test  for  wholesoi 
fungi,  it  has  deceived  many  the 
sands  of  housewives  and  caus 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
suiting  from  this  kind  of  food  p 
soning. 

Gold,  platinum  and  some  ot! 
heavy  metals  evidently  emit  a 
of   ray   or   metallic   vapor   that 
harmful    to    plant    life.     Scient 
have    found    that    mustard    se 
cease  growing  and  certain   spec; 
of    germs    die    after    being    witii 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  these  m- 
als    for    several    days. — By    D. 
Shirk,  Fairfax,  California. 

In  New  York  City,  every  C  • 
nese  who  rents  a  store  or  sol 
other  business  building  claims  t  ( 
he  has  a  "basic  property  right"  i 
it  and,  therefore,  will  not  allow  i  ■ 
other  Chinese  to  lease  it  until 
man  has  purchased  this  rig- 
When  such  a  demand  runs  i3 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  owners 
seldom  able  to  rent  the  proper 
again  to  a  member  of  this  race- 
By  Ted  Pittenger,  New  York,  At 
York. 


The  Hebrew  hymn  Led 
Dodi  has  more  than  two  th 
sand  different  melodies,  the  larf 
number  of  musical  compositi 
ever  written  for  one  set  of  lyric; 
By  Beatrice  Traub,  New  Y( 
New  York. 
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How  RCA  Victor's  "Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign  Helps  ^/ar  Production 


SOUND... TO  KEEP  FREEDOM  RINGING 


IN  THE  BATTLE  for  production,  American 
industry  has  a  powerful  ally  in  sound — 
the  sound  of  RCA  Industrial  Communica- 
tions Systems. 

Sound  makes  it  possible  to  reach  men  and 
women  while  they  work.  It  stimulates  their 
production,  boosts  their  morale  and  spurs 
them  on  to  greater  effort. 

In  most  RCA  Victor  plants,  for  example, 
war  bulletins  are  broadcast  regularly.  Music 
tides  workers  over  "fatigue  periods".  Even 
the  voices  of  former  employees  now  in  the 
service  are  broadcast — from  records  made  at 
army  camps  and  naval  training  stations. 

In  dozens  of  ways,  an  RCA  Industrial 
Communications  System  has  played  an  im- 


portant part  in  RCA  Victor's  famous  "Beat 
the  Promise"  Campaign. .  .a  drive  undertaken 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  by  all  RCA 
Victor  workers,  to  increase  the  production  of 
vital  military  radio  equipment. 

We  have  not  used  sound  alone.  Posters  like 
those  below — contests,  suggestion-awards, 
rallies  and  printed  messages — all  played  their 
part.  Yet  sound  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  that  hundreds  of  other  com- 
panies have  now  installed  RCA  Industrial 
Communications  Systems  as  essen  tial  pro- 
ducing tools! 

This  use  of  RCA  Industrial  Communica- 
tions Systems — like  the  other  elements  of  the 
RCA  Victor  "Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign 


— grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  RCA  Victor  men 
and  women.  A  spirit  expressed  in  a  statement 
published  in  September,  1941:  "With  RCA 
Victor,  National  Defense  comes  first.  By 
comparison,  we  hold  nothing  else  im- 
portant." 

RCA  Victor  invites  from  all  firms  now  en- 
gaged in  war  production,  inquiries  concerning 
this  system  or  any  part  of  the  "Beat  the 
Promise"  Campaign.  Address  Dept.  BTP-  1A 
•      •       • 

Lucy  Monroe,  RCA  Victor's  Director  of  Patriotic 
Music,  is  conducting  song  fests  at  various  industrial 
plants.  RCA  Victor  will  make  her  available  to  all 
firms  in  war  production  as  her   schedule   permits. 

BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  EVERY  PAYDAY 


RCA  VICTOR 

RCA  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


No.  1S5588 


No.  IS5442 
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No.  1S4591 
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^THE  BATTLE  OF  PRODUCTION 


Three  of  the  many  full-color  production-stimulants  prepared  by  employees  of  RCA 
Victor  as  part  of  the  "Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign— and  available,  at  cost,  to  other 
manufacturers  of  military  equipment.  As  this  advertisement  went  to  press,  90  com- 


panies had  adopted,  in  whole  or  part,  the  "Beat  the  Promise"  material.  Posters 
shown  measure  approximately  20 " x  27".  The  central  piece  is  a  display  42"  long—the  tug- 
of-war  figures  slide  forward  or  backward  to  indicate  the  current  status  of  production. 
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SEALED  POWER 

is  in  this  fight  I 

ON  THE  ENGINE  firing  line  as  battle  rages  are  millions  of 
Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings.  Bombers,  fighters,  tanks, 
jeeps,  motorcycles,  mobile  radio  units,  torpedo  boats,  tank 
landing  boats,  destroyers,  submarines — all  engine-powered 
fighting  machines — must  have  trustworthy  piston  rings  that 
are  thrifty  of  precious  fuel. 

Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings,  in  scores  of  war  engines,  are 
saving  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel,  saving  lubricating  oil,  safe- 
guarding bearings  and  journals  and  cylinder  walls,  on  every 
front  in  our  country's  struggle  for  Victory. 

In  distinguished  civilian  service  through  the  years  of  Peace, 
Sealed  Power  earned  the  honor  of  serving  America's  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Marine  Corps.  Protect  the  investment 
in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  by  insisting  on  Sealed  Power 
piston  rings  packaged  in  sets  specially  engineered  for  each 
make  of  engine.  There  are  none  finer.  Sealed  Power  Corpo- 
ration, Muskegon,  Michigan,  and  Windsor,  Ontario. 

Sealed  Power  Pistons,  Piston  Rings  and  Cylinder      ^ 
Sleeves  are  used  in  many  phases  of  war  effort    Jm 
in  pumps,  compressors,  gas  and  diesel  engines. 

SEALED  POWER ' 


Piston  Rings 


RING  SEl 


©1942  Sealed  Power  Corp. 
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Henry  J.  Kaiser,  left,  California  shipbuilder  whose  specialty 
is  ships  in  a  hurry,  and  Howard  Hughes,  aviator-designer. 
As  a  result  of  their  meeting  may  come  the  200-ton  cargo  plane 


ssoo»Tio»f  m 


WHETHER  Henry  Kaiser's  pro- 
posed 200-ton  cargo  plane  ever 
flies  or  not,  it  will  have  some  his- 
toric value  because  of  the  strange  cere- 
mony at  which  it  was  conceived. 

When  Kaiser  decided  he  could  make 
cargo  planes  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  he 
makes  ships,  cement  and  manganese, 
he  realized  he  would  need  a  reputable 
designer.  Aircraft  designers  with  both 
fame  and  skill  are  scarce.  So  word  went 
out  through  Kaiser's  tremendous  organ- 
ization that  the  boss  was  in  a  predica- 
ment, and  the  brows  of  the  Kaiser  brain 
trust  bulged,  trying  to  find  a  solution. 

At  the  height  of  the  thinking,  a  voice 
identifying  itself  as  "Mr.  Jamiesbn" 
tried  to  get  through  to  Kaiser  on  the 
long-distance  phone.  The  voice  ex- 
plained it  belonged  to  an  engineer  in  a 
plant  which  does  business  with  Kaiser, 
and  would  somebody  please  talk  to  Mr. 
Jamieson  as  soon  as  possible?  Finally 
a  Kaiser  assistant  went  to  the  phone. 
Mr.  Jamieson  then  said  he  understood 
Howard  Hughes  wasn't  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  big  aircraft  corporations,  and 
maybe  would  be  available. 

A  furious  search  then  started  for 
Hughes,  the  playboy  of  the  Western 
aircraft  world,  and  a  designer  whose 
personal  specifications  suited  Kaiser 
perfectly.    But  he  was  missing. 

Finally,  he  was  found  in  an  obscure 
San  Francisco  hotel,  trying  to  hide  be- 
hind the  name  of  Jones  long  enough  to 
recover  from  pneumonia.  Kaiser  and 
an  accomplice  somehow  got  into  the 
sickroom,  where  Hughes  lay  stretched 
out  in  bed,  looking  frailer  than  usual. 

The  business  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
ceeded thusly: 

"Sit  up,"  said  Kaiser.  "We  want  to 
talk  about  winning  the  war." 

"I  am  very  tired,"  Hughes  said  in  a 
dull  monotone.  "I  haven't  had  any 
sleep.     Besides,  you're  crazy." 

But  a  deal  was  made,  and  Hughes  told 
his  visitors  to  leave.  He  already  had 
the  plane  designed  in  his  head,  and  now 
all  he  needed  was  some  sleep  and  then 
some  drafting  paper.  Kaiser's  last 
words  as  he  boiled  out  should  be  etched 
in  stained  glass  in  an  appropriate  shrine. 
"Take  a  pill,"  he  said,  "and  get  some 
sleep." 

Engineer  Jamieson  was  thanked  very 
much. 


COME  of  the  tales  of  the  weakness 
^  of  our  warplanes  stem  from  what 
seems  a  typical  American  belief  thai 
one  Yankee  ought  to  be  better  than  anj 
given  quantity  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  particularly  sizzling  air  battle 
in  the  Pacific,  six  Navy  fighting  plane; 
returned  to  their  carrier,  and  the  flight 
leader  stomped  over  to  his  commandiri 
officer. 

"Those  blasted  ships  are  no  good.-1 
he  said  in  a  voice  squeaky  with  anger 
pointing  to  his  plane.  "The  Zero; 
climbed  all  over  us." 

"But  you  all  came  back,"  the  officei 
said.  "So  what  are  you  complaining 
about?" 

"Why,  we  couldn't  match  those  Zero!) 
for  sour  apples.     They  outclimbed  us 
outmaneuvered  us,  and  finally  ran  awaj 
from  us.     With  decent  ships  we  couk 
have  wiped  them  out." 

"How  many  did  you  get?" 

"Four." 

"How  many  Zeros  were  there?" 

"Twenty." 

With  odds  against  them  of  20  to  6 
the  boys  chalked  up  a  score  of  4  to  0,  bu' 
that  wasn't  good  enough. 

"DEFORE  the  clamp-down  on  civiliar 
*-*  flying  along  the  East  Coast,  a  private 
pilot  was  popping  leisurely  northward 
over  peaceful  farmland  and  cool  greet 
forests. 

Suddenly  his  eardrums  were  wrenche 
by  a  ferocious  roar  a  few  yards  off  hi:f 
right  wing.    His  little  plane  rocked  vio 
lently,  caught  in  the  aerial  version  of  i\ 
very  heavy  surf.     No  sooner  was  the1 
putt-putt  leveled  off  than  another  pro 
digious   swoosh   streaked   past  the   let 
wing,  closer  than  the  first,  and  again  th( 
pathetic   little   ship   rolled   and   rocket 
like  a  frightened  animal. 

The  pilot  wasted  no  time  after  No.  2 
He  dived,  and  bounced  down  in  a  cow 
pasture.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  sur ■: 
rounded  by  soldiers,  and  then  hi 
learned.  While  drifting  and  dreamir 
so  pleasantly,  he  had  come  over  a  fori 
bidden  proving  ground.  The  roughnes: 
that  nearly  tore  his  plane  apart  came 
from  a  couple  of  90-millimeter  anti 
aircraft  shells  pushing  him  aside  on  thei.| 
way  upstairs. 

He's  much  more  careful  now  .  . 

R.  McCj 
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any,  sir,  we  don't  know! 

My  error,  I  thought  you  were  a  life  insur- 
!«i;  hce  company! 


How  much 

Life  Insurance 

should  a  married  man 
with  two  children  own?- 


I'M    30    AND    EARN    S45    A  WEEK 


II 


10  K 


Exactly,  that's  why  we  don't  know.  When 
i  bu  have  six  million  policyholders,  you  know 
om  experience  that  no  two  families  are  alike, 
ake  you  and  the  man  on  your  street  who  makes 
le  same  salary  and  has  the  same  number  of 
louths  to  feed  as  you  have.  .  .  .  We  wouldn't 
ecommend  the  same  kind  or  amount  of  life 
lsurance  for  both  of  you  any  more  than  your 


busy  man.   I  haven  t  got  all  day  to  recite  my 
life  history. 

It  doesn't  take  all  day.  We  respect  your  time 
as  well  as  our  own.  That's  why  we  worked  out 
—  after  a  lot  of  study  of  thousands  of  cases  — 
a  specialized  John  Hancock  service  which  sim- 
plifies the  whole  process  of  getting  the  infor- 
mation our  representatives  need  to  arrive  at  a 
recommendation  which  will  suit  you. 


octor  would  give  both  your  babies  the  same 
ormula.  .  .  .  We'd  have  to  know  more  about 
1     ou  than  we  do  now. 

I         You  may  have  something  there.  But  I'm  a 


What  happens  if  I'm  just  curious  but  don't 
want  to  do  anything  about  life  insurance  now? 

Our  representatives  like  nothing  better  than 
a  healthy  curiosity.  They  are  always  glad  to 
make  a  recommendation.  From  there  on  you 
are  on  your  own,  of  course.  It  might  turn  out 
that  you  have  enough  life  insurance.  It  some- 
times does! 

When  can  I  see  an  agent? 

Any  time  you  say.  Our  representatives  suit 
your  convenience. 


nsurance  Company 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 
GUY  W.  COX,  President 
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This  is  a 


Long  Distance  Cable 


Its  circuits  are  throbbing  with  war  messages. 

Please  stay  off  the  lines  to  centers  of  war 
activity  unless  your  call  is  vital. 

Don't  get  in  the  way  of  the  war.  We  need  to 
win  it  as  quick  as  we  can. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


'I'd  build  more  telephone 
line*  if  I  cou/d.  But  vital 
materials  are  going  to 
war  these  days." 


Collier's 


' 


ing  Twice 
>r  Laura 


s 


I'  Vera  Caspary 

»5TRATED  BY  EARL  CORDRET 


if  inning  the  brilliant  and  so- 
il slicaied  story  of  a  New  York 
p  whose  death  was  of  the  ut- 
m;t  importance  to  four  people 


I-ffi  city  that  Sunday  morning  was  quiet. 
Those  millions  of  New  Yorkers  who,  by 
,heed  or  preference,  remain  in  town  over 
c  nmer  week  end  had  been  crushed  spirit- 
■  by  humidity. 

tting  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand,  I  treas- 
r  the  sense  that,  among  those  millions, 
I,  Waldo  Lydecker,  was  up  and  doing, 
day  just  past,  devoted  to  shock  and 
ry,  had  stripped  me  of  sorrow.  Now  I 
gathered  strength  for  the  writing  of 
ra's  epitaph.  My  grief  at  her  sudden  and 
>nt  death  found  consolation  in  the 
ght  that  my  friend,  had  she  lived  to  a 
old  age,  would  have  passed  into  obliv- 
whereas,  the  violence  of  her  passing 
the  genius  of  her  admirer  gave  her  a 
chance  at  immortality, 
y  doorbell  rang.  Its  electric  vibrations 
barely  ceased  when  Roberto,  my  Fili- 
manservant,  came  to  tell  me  that  Mr. 
'herson  had  asked  to  see  me. 
dark  McPherson!"  I  exclaimed,  and 
.,  assuming  the  air  of  one  who  might 
t  Mussolini  without  trepidation,  I  bade 
erto  ask  Mr.  McPherson  to  wait.  Mo- 
et  had  not  rushed  to  meet  the  mountain, 
tiis  visit  of  a  not  unimportant  member  of 
police  department — although  I  am  still 
;rtain  of  his  title  or  office — conferred  a 
ain  honor.  Lesser  folk  are  unceremoni- 
y  questioned  at  headquarters.  But  what 
young  McPherson  to  do  with  the  mur- 
His  triumphs  were  concerned  with  po- 
al  rather  than  civil  crime, 
weened  by  the  half-open  door  of  my 
y,  I  watched  him  move  restlessly  about 
awing  room.  He  was  the  sort  of  man,  I 
at  once,  who  affects  to  scorn  affectation ; 
ritable  Cassius  who  emphasized  the  lean 
hungry  look  by  clothing  himself  darkly 
uble-breasted  blue  worsted,  unadorned 
e  shirt  and  dull  tie.  His  hands  were  long 
k  tense,  his  face  slender,  his  eyes  watch- 
u 

ly  drawing  room,  it  was  obvious,  irri- 
«d  him;  to  a  man  of  his  fiercely  virile 
eperament,  such  delicate  perfection  must 
x  loying.  But  habit  had  made  him  alert  to 
kiil.  Shunning  Lowestoft,  Crown  Derby 
i  Wedgewood,  he  stretched  his  hand  to- 
•tl  the  mercury  glass  which  he  associated 
»*b  the  globe-and-pedestal  vase  he  had  ob- 
it'ed  on  the  mantel  in  Laura's  living  room, 
leaped  like  a  mother  leopard.  "Careful, 
7'iig  man!    That  stuff's  priceless  I" 


Call  my  friends,  Laura  was  the  only  one 
wh  whom  I  was  willing  to  share  my  pres- 
tii.  She  became  known  on  opening  nights 


He  turned  so  sharply  that  the  small 
rug  slid  along  the  polished  floor.  As  he 
steadied  himself  against  the  cabinet, 
porcelain  and  glass  danced  upon  the 
shelves. 

"A  bull  in  a  china  shop,"  I  remarked. 
The  pun  restored  my  humor.  I  extended 
my  hand. 

He  smiled  mechanically.  "I'm  here 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  Laura  Hunt 
case,  Mr.  Lydecker." 

He  settled  his  long  frame  carefully 
upon  a  frail  chair.  I  offered  a  cigarette 
from  a  Haviland  casket,  but  he  pulled 
out  a  pipe. 

"You're  supposed  to  be  quite  an  au- 
thority on  crime  yourself,  Mr.  Ly- 
decker. What  do  you  think  about  this 
business?" 

I  warmed.  No  writer,  however  popu- 
lar, disdains  a  reader,  however  humble. 
"I  am  honored  to  know  that  you  read 
And  More  Anon." 

"Only  when  my  paper  happens  to 
open  to  the  page." 

•"PHE  affront  was  not  displeasing.  In 
■*■  the  world  I  frequent,  where  person- 
ality is  generously  exposed  and  friend- 
ship offered  without  reticence,  his 
aloofness  struck  an  uncommon  note.  I 
forgave  graciously. 

"Isn't  criminal  investigation  out  of 
your  line?  A  trifle  unimportant  for  a 
man  of  your  achievement?" 

"I've  been  assigned  to  the  case." 

"Office  politics?" 

Except  for  the  purp-purp  of  his  pipe, 
the  room  was  silent. 

"To  a  man  of  your  achievement,  Mr. 
McPherson,"  I  said,  "the  investigation 
of  a  simple  murder  is  probably  as  in- 
teresting as  a  column  of  figures  to  a 
public  accountant  who  started  as  a 
bookkeeper.  .  .  .  How  about  some 
whisky?" 

"Don't  care  if  I  do." 

I  poured  him  a  stiff  one.  He  took  it 
and  returned  the  empty  glass  for  an- 
other. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  the  crack  I 
made  about  your  column,  Mr.  Ly- 
decker. To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  read  it 
once  in  a  while." 

"Why  don't  you  like  it?" 

Without  hesitancy  he  answered, 
"You're  smooth  all  right,  but  you've  got 
nothing  to  say." 

"What  is  your  idea  of  good  litera- 
ture, Mr.  McPherson?" 

When  he  laughed  he  looked  like  a 
Scotch  boy  who  has  learned  to  accept 
pleasure  without  fear  of  sin.  "Yester- 
day morning,  after  the  body  was  discov- 
ered and  we  learned  that  Laura  Hunt 
had  stood  you  up  for  dinner  on  Friday 
night,  Sergeant  Schultz  was  sent  up  here 
to  question  you.  So  he  asks  you  what 
you  did  all  evening.  .  .  ." 

"And  I  told  him,"  I  interrupted,  "that 
I  had  eaten  a  lonely  dinner,  reviling  the 
woman  for  her  desertion,  and  read  Gib- 
bon in  a  tepid  tub." 

"Yeah,  and  you  know  what  Schultz 
says?  He  says  this  writer  guy,  Gibbon, 
must  be  pretty  hot  for  you  to  have  to 
read  him  in  a  cold  bath." 

Roberto  announced  breakfast.  With 
his  natural  good  manners,  he  had  set  a 


In  the  mirror's  gilt  frame,  Mark  saw 
the  reflection  of  an  advancing  fig- 
ure. She  was  small,  in  deep  mourning, 
and  carrying  a-  Pomeranian  whose  au- 
burn coat  matched  her  own  bright  hair 


second  place  at  the  table.  I  ha 
taken  a  bite  of  food  since  that  hi 
moment,  twenty-four  hours  e 
when  I  had  been  informed,  while 
raspberries  with  clotted  cream 
Laura's  body  had  been  discove 
her  apartment. 

The  picture  of  red  berriet, 
against  the  luster  of  a  Spode 
bowl,  returns  whenever  I  r« 
voice  of  Sergeant  Schultz  and  the 
statement  that  Laura  Hunt,  aftc 
ing  to  keep  her  dinner  engagemen 
me,  had  been  shot  and  killed.  N 
the  attempt  to  restore  my  failing 
tite,  Roberto  had  stewed  kidne 
mushrooms  in  claret.  While 
Mark  described  the  scene  at  the 
where  Laura's  body  had  been  i 
by  Bessie,  her  maid,  and  her  a 
san  Treadwell. 

In  spite  of  deep  suffering,  I 
but    enjoy    the    contrast    betwi 
young  man's  appreciation  of  the 
and    the    morbid    quality    of   his 
"When    they    were    shown    the 
he    paused    to    lift    a    morsel 
fork,    "both   women   collapsed, 
hard  to  take.   The  face  was  nothi 
blood  and  bone,"  he  soaked  toast 
sauce.     "With    BB    shot   you 
agine  .  .  ." 

I  closed  my  eyes  as  if  she  lay 
me,  as  Bessie  had  discovered  her, 
except  for  a  blue  silk  taffeta  robe 
pair  of  silver  slippers. 

"Fired  at  close  range."    He 
relish    on    his    plate.     "Mrs.    T 
passed  out,  but  the  servant  took 
a  veteran.    A  queer  duck,  that 
Cool  as  a  cucumber  when  the 
up  to  the  apartment.    Opened 
and  pointed  to  the  body  so  calmly 
have  thought  it  was  an  everyday 
for  her  to  find  her  boss    murdered 

Roberto  brought  in  the  coffee, 
een  stories  below  a  motorist  bli 
horn.  Through  open  windows  we 
the  rhythms  of  a  Sunday  morni 
concert. 

"No!    No!    No!"  I  cried  as  F 
handed    Mark    my    Napoleon 
reached  across  the  table  and  took  i 
self,  leaving  the  Empress  Josephi 
my  guest. 

He  drank  his  coffee  in  silent 
proval. 

"I  must  say  you  go  about  yoi 
in  a  leisurely  way,"  I  remarked 
petulant  silence.  "Why  don't  you  | 
and  take  some  fingerprints?" 

"There   are   times   in   the   invi 
tion  of  a  crime  when  it's  more 
tant  to  look  at  faces." 

T  TURNED  to  the  mirror.  "How 
*•  larly  innocent  I  seem  this  mc 
Tell  me,  McPherson,  have  you  eve 
such  candid  eyes?"  I  took  oi 
glasses  and  presented  my  face, 
and  pink  as  a  cherub's.  "But  sj 
of  faces,  McPherson,  have  you 
bridegroom?" 

"Shelby  Carpenter.  I'm  seek 
at  twelve.  He's  staying  with 
Treadwell." 

I    seized    the    fact    avidly, 
staying  there!    Wouldn't  he  justi'j 

"He  finds  the  Hotel  Framingk 
public.   Crowds  wait  in  the  lobby 
the  fellow  who  was  going  to  mi) 
murder  victim." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Sfa| 
alibi?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  yours?" 
torted. 

"But  you're  agreed  that  it's  quitf 
mal  for  a  man  to  spend  an  even1! 
home  with  Gibbon." 

He  shrugged.  "How  long  hacl 
known  Laura  Hunt,  Mr.  Lydecke 

"Seven,  eight,  yes  it  was  eight  yi 
I  told  him.    "Shall  I  tell  you  aboxji 

Roberto  entered  noiselessly  tcl 
the  coffee  cups.  The  radio  ore  ' 
played  a  waltz. 

(Continued  on  page  68;) 
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j  IR    power    saved    Egypt    when    it 
•  *    seemed  early  in  July  that  Egypt 
was  doomed.  Rommel  had  driven 

hinleck's  armies  from  Gazala  ap- 
ximately  three  hundred  and  seventy 
es  in  a  straight  line  to  El  Alamein  in 
ty-two  days.  The  British  were  pushed 
within  seventy  miles  of  Alexandria, 

re  merchants  with  easy  loyalties  re- 
ved    faded     photographs     of     King 

rge  and  Churchill  from  their  win- 

s  to  make  place  for  those  of  Musso- 

and  Hitler, 
n  Cairo  we  read  of  thousand-bomber 

!s  from  England  on  German  towns 
we  wondered'  if  the  brass  hats  in 

don  and  Washington  had  read  news- 

ers  and  seen  what  was  happening  to 
t.  In  Cairo,  a  certain  American  who 
habitually  disinclined  to  pessimism 
d,  "Pray  for  a  miracle — "  while  of- 
rs  who  knew  how  vital  to  victory  the 
session  of  Egypt  was,  frantically 
led  Washington  and  London  to  rush 
apons  which  would  make  that  miracle 
ne  to  pass.  It  did.  It  was  a  very  un- 
taphysical  miracle. 

ight,  medium  and  heavy  bombers, 

nd  for  India  for  war  against  Japan, 
pped  in  Egypt.  They  came  from  the 
tones  of  America  and  England.  They 
luded  big  British  Wellingtons  and 
lifaxes  and  huge  American  Flying 
rtresses  and  B-24s  and  Bostons  and 
tchells  and  others  made  in  the  United 
.tes.  They  dumped  thousands  of  tons 
bombs  on  Rommel's  advancing  col- 
ins.  They  smashed  his  supply  lines, 
ttered  the  coast  ports  through  which 

received  fresh  men  and  new  weap- 
nthf  s.  They  struck  at  enemy  convoys  in 
Mid  e  Mediterranean, 
ocafc 
'vera  Bombers  Finish  the  Job 

Yank  pilots  flew  Fortresses  until  their 

oris      gines  wore  out.    American  and  Brit- 

knw     1  pilots    flew   gargantuan    B-24s    and 

mon  berators  without  rest.  (It  is  practi- 
lly  the  same  plane,  but  in  Yank  lan- 
age  it  is  a  B-24  and  in  R.A.F.-ese  a 
b.).  These  four-motored  giants  took 
f  on  new  sorties  almost  before  their 

l,<      gines  had  cooled.    They  arrived  late, 

:iose  big  fellows.    They  didn't  get  into 

,  prion  until  June  27th  but  they  finished 

le  job  which  fighters  and  fighter-bomb- 

s  and  medium  bombers  had  already 

l;i     egun.    These  smaller  pieces  of  air  ar- 

i'ty)  llery  had  made  13,000  raids  in  less  than 
irty  days. 

Rommel  was  stopped  dead.  He  was 
opped  for  many  reasons.  Tired  Tom- 
ies,  Indian  troops  and  South  Africans 
ere  suddenly  reinforced,  first  by  New 

"Hj  ealanders  and  then  by  an  Australian 
»rce  which  was  rushed  up  from  base 
•eas.    They  had  time  to  rest,  re-form 

tooj  id  dig  in  on  the  line  from  El  Alamein 
)uth  to  the  edge  of  the  Qattara  salt 
arshes  where  the  Egyptian  desert  nar- 
aws  down  to  fifty  miles.  The  restricted 
ature  of  the  new  battlefield  in  itself 

j  sK    elped  halt  the  Afrika  Korps  general. 

,  ^  ommel  is  a  military  quarterback  who 
kes  plenty  of  room  for  his  razzle-dazzle 

j,  ind  of  warfare,  for  his  end  sweeps,  fake 
ucks  and  off -tackle  thrusts.    He  found 

uj^j    imself  suddenly  cramped  and  unma- 

lobi.   euverable. 

For  the  first  time,  Rommel  was 
aliged  to  fight  what  was  straight  ortho- 
ex  warfare  against  soldiers  whose  ma- 
or  strength  was  that  very  orthodoxy 
/hich  had  been  their  undoing  on 
roader  battlefields  farther  west.  Rom- 
lel  might  have  reached  his  objectives 


id  to 
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m 
(<f    -Alexandria,  Cairo  and  Suez — had  he 

>een  able  to  plow  through  to  the  Nile 


(Continued  on  page  76) 


norers  hauling  up  bombs  for  a  B-24, 
>r  Liberator,  wonder  ship  of  the  war 

Africa.  These  giant  planes  finished 
ie  job  the  smaller  bombers  had  begun 


*'-.:■■ "       '- 

Bombers  like  this  Boston  rained  thousands  of  tons  of  explosives  on  Gen.  Rommel's  advancing  columns 

AIR  POWER  DID  IT 

By  Frank  Gervasi 

RADIOED      FROM      CAIRO 

Halting  Rommel's  big  push  was  no  miracle.  British  and 
American  planes  averted  disaster  in  Egypt  and  Mr.  Ger- 
vasi, returning  from  a  raid  on  Tobruk,  tells  what  he  saw 
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The  rousing  finale  to  a  great  show.  What  they  are  saying  is  that  a  show  is 
a  show  but  soldiers  are  made  for  fighting.  They  sing  the  theme  song  again, 
"This  is  the  Army,  Mr .  Jones."  It  is  tough,  it  is  hard — but  it's  war.  No 
more  private  rooms,  no  telephones,  no  meals  in  bed.  The  old  days  are  OVER 


The  famous  Russian  Wi-hin-ter  ballet  starring  those  fabulous  females,  ■ 
ert  Sidney,  Cpl.  Nelson  Barclift  and  Pvt.  Clarence  Jaeger  (from  left  tcm'.'j 
the  most  beautiful  dames  on  Broadway  and  by  far  the  best  dancj 
iurbaned  figure  in  the  center  is  Pvt.  Julie  Oshins,  comedy  star  of 
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This  is  the  Army 

By  Kyle  Crichton 


lit 


After  twenty-five  years  our 
very  versatile  Army  does  il 
again.  Stage-struck  soldiers 
have  taken  Broadway  by 
storm  with  the  aid  of  a  ci- 
vilian named  Irving  Berlin 


THE  ringing  of  a  bell  will  not  stir 
Irving  Berlin;  the  honk  of  a  horn 
will  not  frighten  him;  but  the  sound 
of  a  bugle  will  immediately  start  him 
writing  another  Yip,  Yip,  Yaphank!  Be- 
tween wars,  he  is  merely  a  journeyman 
millionaire;  during  wars,  he  writes  Yap- 
hank. 

The  new  version  is  called  This  is  the 
Army,  and  the  American  theater  has 
never  known  a  greater  success.  During 
its  first  week  in  New  York  it  grossed 
$75,000.  and  it  has  played  to  an  average 
of  $48,000  a  week  ever  since.  First-night 
tickets  sold  for  $16.50  each,  and  the  show 
has  never  known  an  empty  seat.  The 
movie  rights  were  sold  to  Warner  Broth- 
ers for  $250,000.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  time  the  nation-wide  tour  is  finished, 
the  show  will  have  turned  in  $5,000,000 
to  Army  Emergency  Relief. 

"The  only  man  in  history  who  ever 
started  a  war  to  get  a  Broadway  hit," 
they  say  jocularly  of  Mr.  Berlin  back- 
stage at  the  show. 

Mr.  Berlin  didn't  start  the  war  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  draftees  turned  up  at 
Camp  Upton,  he  began  edging  his  way 
down  Long  Island  to  look  over  the  old 
camp.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  lay- 
out he  had  known  during  the  last  war, 


but  the  Army  was  throwing  up  i 
ings  on  the  same  site,  and  BerliJ 
suffocated  with  memories. 

He  allowed  it  to  be  known  th> 
ficiently  pressed,  he  might  writf 
Yaphank  show.  He  even  intirci 
he  needn't  be  floored  by  the  ch 
wanted  to  help  and  if  the  go  I 
needed  him  he  would  turn  on  th  | 
popular  music  faucet  since  th'l 
Stephen  Foster  and  let  the  Ai] 
the  results,  for  free,  no  charge, 
attached. 

The  Yaphank  show  had  beeid 
camp  to  raise  money  for  a  bi : 
house  families  visiting  the  sc 
had     been     an     Army     sensat; 
brought  to  New  York  for  thru 
and  got   $80,000   for  the   caus. 
thought  this  one  might  be  a  lit; 
in  scale.    His  friends  were  not  | 
This  was  another  war,  and  it 
that  the  Army  was  too  busy 
with  play-acting. 

"You   mean   soldiers   change 
Berlin  anxiously,  making  a  me  J 
to  look  around  the  house  and 
could    find    his    old    uniform, 
worked  up  to  a  sergeant  in  the  3 
pleasantness  and  had  felt  preti 

His  offer  of  doing  the  new 
started  through  the  proper  cha:J 
then  he   waited.    When  it  seel 
nothing  was  going  to  happen  ar 
just  about  to  take  a  new  Holljl 
fer,  a  letter  came  approving  ofl 
and  asking  him  to  get  startecl 
that,  he  hadn't  put  a  note  on  || 
now  he  sat  down  and  wrote  1 
show  in  three  weeks. 

"It's  just  like  Yaphank,"  he) 
just  followed  that." 

With  the  numbers  in  hand,* 


lis  the  great  man  himself — Irving  Berlin,  in  his  old  Yaphank 
Im.  Behind  him  is  Sergeant  Ezra  Stone,  director  of  the  present 
\  Many  a  tear  falls  when  Berlin  sings  "Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get 
fi  the    Morning,"    in    a    cracked    alto    voice    filled    with   nostalgia 


Just  in  time,  the  Army  realizes  that  there  is  also  a  Navy  in  the  war.  They  are 
prompted  by  a  song  that  says:  "The  Army  may  be  in  the  groove,  but  Walter  Winch- 
ell  won't  approve  unless  you  give  a  cheer  for  the  Na-a-avee."  This  is  the  cheer 
with  accompanying  chorus  rumpus,  a  first-act  finale  that  almost  tears  the  roof  off 


celebrated  Stage  Door  Canteen  number,  featuring  the  impersona- 
n  of  James  MacColl  (not  shown  here)  and  of  Pvt.  Alan  Manson, 
3  ght,  in  back  of  Julie  Oshins'  big  hat,  as  Jane  Cowl.  The  lady, 
at:,  is  Louis   de   Milhau;   the   romantic   gentleman   is   Earl   Oxford 


Camp  Upton  and  enlisted  the 

injilftrgeant  Ezra  Stone  of  Broadway 

nd Be    ry  Aldrich  fame,  who  had  al- 

Jged  twenty-one   shows   at  the 

nom^jl  knew  what  talented  birds  were 

around.     Stone    collected    the 

id  Berlin  picked  out  the  tunes. 

Prkable  thing,"  the  members  of 

still  say.    "He   had  the  whole 

the  thing  that   first   time,   and 

exception  of  putting  one  num- 

e  second  act  that  was  originally 

■st  act,  we  play  it  now  the  way 

led  it. 

)f  the  cast  was  found  at  Upton, 

fori     1  the  show  was  announced,  ap- 

ttiei    5  began  to  come  in  from  former 

sen    The  greatest  find  was  the  Allon 

is     (jnnasts.  held  by  many  to  be  the 

If  E 

erei 


t  of  its  kind  ever  to  appear  on 

.   On  their  questionnaires  they 

writen:  "One  of  us  was  drafted 

•ther  two  enlisted  so  we  wouldn't 

Irated."    They   had    managed    to 

;ether    in    the    Army    and    now 

!    ip  at  rehearsal.  Their  names  are 

Buono,    Louis    Bednarcik    and 

bisti. 

)wn  to  them,  another  performer 

i!  in l    ing  heaven  and  earth  to  get  with 

•This  was  Belmonte  Cristiani  of 

)us  circus  family,  the  aristocrats 


fenbark.    When  he  found  he  was 
lowhere,  he  took  other  means. 
ly  sent  his  agent  around  to  see 

jiHo^show  people  say. 

ni  proved  to   be   a   great   find, 

if.    lie  double-somersault  leap  over 


n  that  makes   the   act  so   mar- 


Manson  had  been  fooling  around 

camp  shows,  and  he  was  even- 

iiecome  Jane  Cowl  in  the  fa- 


mous Stage  Door  Canteen  number.  He 
had  never  seen  Miss  Cowl  but  his  bur- 
lesque of  her  floored  Broadway. 

Julie  Oshins.  the  comedian,  had  been  a 
favorite  on  the  "borsch  circuit"  of  the 
Catskills  and  had  been  as  far  as  London 
with  his  partner  Lessy,  but  he  had  never 
been  able  to  make  Broadway.  On  his 
questionnaire  he  had  written:  "Have 
tux;  willing  to  travel."  After  the  opening 
night  in  New  York,  he  could  have  had 
his  pick  of  jobs  on  Broadway.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  Broadway  doesn't  ex- 
actly have  its  choice  of  Army  men. 
Oshins  isn't  too  excited  about  his  suc- 
cess. 

"I  do  a  couple  of  lines,  and  they're  hys- 
terical out  there,"  he  says.  "For  years  1 
massacre  myself.  And  where  do  I  get? 
Anyhow,  I  wanna  fight."  He  pauses  and 
makes  a  hasty  gesture.  "Not  too  long, 
understand  .  .  .  But  I  wanna  fight." 

William  Home  had  sung  under  Tos- 
canini  and  Stokowski  and  had  appeared 
in  recital  at  the  White  House.  The 
chances  of  his  engagement  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  were  good  when  war  broke 
out  and  he  went  to  camp.  He  was  brought 
back  from  Fort  Slocum  for  the  show  and 
was  a  hit  singing  I'm  Getting  Tired  So  I 
Can  Sleep. 

James  MacColl  had  a  minor  reputa- 
tion   around    (Continued    on    page    28,) 


Mr.  Berlin  resurrects  the  Ladies  of 
the  Chorus  number  from  Yaphank 
and  sets  it  up  in  Mid-Victorian 
dress,  with  some  pretty  and  some 
awfully  homely  dames.  The  arch 
little  thing  fourth  from  the  left  is 
Bobby  Moore,  son  of  Victor  Moore 
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Propaganda 
Amuses 
the  Chinese 


WHILE  I  was  a  "guest"  at  Bridge- 
house,  the  Japanese  prison- 
cage  in  Shanghai  *  they  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  Japanese  propa- 
ganda. I  told  them.  I  said  it  was 
pathetic.  They  admitted  that  propa- 
ganda was  a  little  out  of  their  line  and 
accused  us  of  prolonging  the  Chinese 
war  with  ours. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Japs  probably 
didn't  need  propaganda  as  long  as 
their  winning  streak  continued,  but 
that  they  had  missed  the  boat  before 
the  war.  Their  propaganda  efforts 
then  had  consisted  of  letting  any 
nondescript  junior  officer  sound  off  on 
foreign  affairs,  with  wild  swings  at 
America  in  particular. 

"What  people  believe  this  year,  they 
forget  the  next,"  said  my  interrogator. 

But  that  was  strictly  a  sour-grapes 
attitude.  The  Japs  are  going  in  heavily 
for  propaganda — especially  of  the  pic- 
ture and  cartoon  variety.  The  samples 
shown  on  these  pages  were  dropped 
from  planes  over  Shanghai.  Batches 
of  handbills  are  dumped  over  occupied 
and  unoccupied  areas  of  China  when- 
ever the  Japs  have  some  victory  to 
crow  about  or  a  political  anniversary 
to  celebrate. 

Much  to  their  delight,  the  Chinese 
run  and  pick  them  up  and  appear  to  be 
very  amused.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  handbills  are  dropped,  not  a 
single  one  remains  in  sight.  The  Japs 
even  have  motion  pictures  to  prove  it. 
They  show  these  films  to  the  folks 
back  home,  deluding  them  with  the 
hope  that  the  Chinese  are  prepared  to 
hop  on  the  Axis  bandwagon  with  will- 
ingness and  enthusiasm. 

The  Japanese  propaganda  offices 
have  yet  to  learn  the  real  reason  why 
the  Chinese  run  so  eagerly  for  their 
childish  messages.  They  do  it  not  out 
of  idle  curiosity;  throw- aways  attack- 
ing the  British  and  Americans  are  no 
novelty  to  the  Chinese.  One  of  the 
things  Chinese  coolies  and  ricksha  men 
have  least  of  is  paper  .  .  . 

The  Japanese  "paper  raids"  come  in 
very  handy. 

M.  C.  FORD 


*Slow  Death  in  a  Jap  Cage  by  M.  C.  Ford, 
Collier's  for  September  5,  1942 
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Collier's  for  October  17,  1942 

SLOW  FUSE 

By  D.  D.  Beauchamp 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      EARL      BLOSSOM 


The  war  was  partly  to 
blame;  so  was  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. Mostly,  though,  it 
was  a  mean  bear  that  started 
picking  on  Laie  Pardee 


MAYBE,  as  Lafe  said  later,  you 
could  lay  some  of  the  blame  on 
the  war  for  what  took  place ;  but 
war  or  no  war,  what  happened  wouldn't 
ever  have  happened  to  anybody  but  the 
Pardees,  because  nobody  else  on  earth 
could  have  thought  up  the  idea  Lafe 
thought  up. 

Not  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment didn't  have  some  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  if  you  wanted  to  look  at  it 
in  that  way.  In  the  first  place,  if  they 
hadn't  taken  Lafe's  pack  of  hunting 
dogs  to  train  for  sentry  duty  with  the 
Army,   that  bear  wouldn't  never   have 


come  within  gunshot  of  the  Pardees' 
place.  And  in  the  second  place,  if  they 
hadn't  cut  down  the  production  of  sport- 
ing ammunition  to  make  cartridges  for 
the  soldiers  Lafe  might  just  have  took 
his  gun  out,  and  shot  the  bear,  and  got 
the  whole  thing  over  with;  although  I 
doubt  that  anything  that  simple  would 
ever  have  occurred  to  him,  his  ideas 
running  more  to  complications,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

Professor  Kintner,  up  at  the  Big  Sag 
High  School,  once  said  Lafe  was  a 
genius  in  reverse,  and  I  guess  that  comes 
as  close  to  describing  him  as  you  can 
come,  because  he  can  think  up  more 
harebrained  ideas  than  any  man  I  ever 
saw,  most  of  which  ought  to  get  him 
killed,  but  don't. 

This  bear  idea  was  one  of  them. 

The  reason  I  happened  to  be  there 
when  it  took  place  was  I'd  been  laid  off 
out  at  the  Little  Willie.  It  was  purely 
a  gold  mining  proposition,  and  the  gov- 
ernment hadn't  started  making  bullets 


or  tanks  or  airplanes  out  of  gold  yet,  so 
when  we  run  out  of  steel  to  work  with, 
we  were  through,  our  priority  rating 
being  as  far  down  the  list  as  the  bottom 
man  on  a  totem  pole. 

Ordinarily  it  wouldn't  have  bothered 
me  much.  In  a  place  like  Big  Sag  a  man 
could  usually  pick  up  enough  work  to 
keep  him  in  groceries,  but  the  war  had 
changed  that.  What  with  the  defense 
industries  drawing  men  out  to  the  Coast, 
and  the  draft,  there  wasn't  hardly  no- 
body left  in  town  except  women  and 
children  and  old  men,  and  what  old  men 
there  was  left  weren't  doing  any  busi- 
ness. 

I  HUNG  around  town  for  a  while,  and 
asked  everybody  I  knew,  and  there 
wasn't  any  work  to  be  had.  It  was  about 
that  time  I  decided  I'd  go  out  to  the 
Pardees'  for  a  few  days,  and  maybe  do 
a  little  fishing. 

I  should  have  known  better.  It 
seemed  like  every  time  I  saw  Lafe  I  got 


Old  man  Pardee  came  out  with  the  jug 
in  one  hand  and  lit  for  the  barn.  He's 
eighty  years  old,  but  when  he  came 
alongside  of  me  he  just  lengthened 
his  stride  and  passed  me,  jug  and  all 


in  some  kind  of  trouble.    The  last 
I'd  got  dog  bit  and  couldn't  get 
very  good  for  ten  days,  but  in  spit 
that  I  decided  I'd  go.    One  reason 
I  liked  Lafe,  no  matter  what  the 
in  Big  Sag  said  about  his  being  cr > 
Another    reason    was    that    Babe 
Frank  and  Dave  had  joined  the 
and  now  Lafe's  dogs  were  gone, 
figured    maybe    he    and    the    old 
might  like  some  company  for  a  ch 

So  I  went  out  there. 

I    was    late    getting    started      It' 
twenty-eight-mile   ride,   and   Old 
isn't  as  young  a  horse  as  he  used  to| 
so  I  took  it  easy. 

It  was  sundown  when  finally  1 
there.  I  unsaddled  Old  Blue  down  at 
barn,  and  forked  some  hay  down  rJ 
the  mow.  It  was  getting  dark  by  [ 
time  I  finished,  and  I  could  see  a  la^ 
burning  in  the  kitchen  window  ur| 
the  house. 

I  started  up  the  slope,  and  for  ju| 
minute   I   was   sort  of   grateful   to 
Army  for  taking  those  dogs  of  Lata 
because  with  them  gone  a  man  couir 
least  walk  from  the  barn  to  the  hcf 
without  maybe  having  to  climb  a 
and  holler  for  some  help.     It  se 
right  peaceful  and  quiet  without 
barking  and  yelling  the  way  they 
to  do. 

T'WAS  thinking  of  that,  how  peai 
•*■  it  was,  and  that's  why  it  scared  m 
when  something  rose  up  out  of 
shadows  by  the  woodpile  and  let 
"Woof"  that  liked  to  have  made 
jump  right  out  of  my  shoes. 

It  wasn't  a  dog  either.  I  couldn't 
actly  say  I  saw  it,  it  being  a  little 
for  good  visibility,  but  I  didn't  ne 
see  it  to  make  a  good  guess  as  to  wl 
was.  It  sounded  like  a  bear, 
smelled  like  a  bear,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me. 

My  hair  rose  up  till  it  lifted  my 
Those  dogs  were  bad  enough,  I  thou 
but  one  thing  I  could  say  for  them: 
they'd    been    there    I    wouldn't    hri 
walked  face  to  face  with  any  wild  a- 
mals  in  the  back  yard;  and  between  e 
two  I  reckoned  I'd  have  had  to  stai  1 
preference  for  the  dogs,  mean  as 
were. 

It  was  maybe  twenty  yards  from 
woodpile  to  the  back  door,  and  I  m 
it  in  not  more  than  four — five  jum] 
didn't    go    busting    on    into    the    he 
though,  the  way  I  felt  like  doing,  beca  e 
I  didn't  want  Lafe  or  the  old  mar  o 
get  excited  and  maybe  shoot  me  bel  e 
I   had  a   chance  to   identify  myself  I 
knocked  on  the  door  and  said,  "It's 
Jeff.    Jeff  Tatum!"  And  somebody  s 
"The  door's  open,  ain't  it?  Come  on 
So  I  went  in. 

Lafe  and  the  old  man  were  bottn 
the  kitchen.  The  old  man  was  poui  g 
a  glassful  of  moonshine  whisky  oul>f 
a  jug,  the  way  he  was  apt  to  be  dc  g 
almost  any  time  you  happened  to  e 
him,  and  Lafe  was  tending  somethinin 
a  frying  pan  at  the  stove.  The  old  r  n 
set  the  jug  on  the  table. 

"Jefferson,"  he  said,  "I  can't  exa.y 
say  we  was  expectin'  you,  but  now  t jtt 
you're  here  draw  up  a  chair  and  s. 

I  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat,  becau;  I 
was  still  a  little  weak  in  the  knees  fm 
the  way  that  bear  had  scared  me  I 
drank  off  a  half  tumbler  of  liquor 
old  man  poured  for  me,  and  after  I  * 
my  breath  back  I  said  what  was  on 
mind.  "Lafe,"  I  said,  "it  ain't  an> 
business,  but  you  ain't  got  ridp 
(Continued  on  page  40,) 
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Kent  McCrea  looked  down  at  the  postage-stamp  runway  and  followed  his  squadron  leader  in  a  wide  sweeping  bank 


tight  in  the  Basket 


y  Charles  Hurst 


a  sound  idea,  taking 
e  war  lo  the  enemy, 
ibvided,  of  course,  you 
3  sure  thai  he's  there 


IAVING  completed  its  assignment, 
the  fighter  patrol  slid  over  at 
around  four  thousand;  then  the 
n  formation  of  blue-gray  specks  broke 
to  slant  sharply  down  toward  the 
rier  heading  into  the  wind,  her  wake 
white  plume  in  the  jade-green  sea, 
ile  the  narrower  ribbons  of  the  de- 
oyers  at  landing  positions  indicated 
were  making  their  ordered  twenty- 
i  knots. 
Kent  McCrea  looked  down  at  the  post- 
e-stamp  runway  that  grew  smaller 
d  smaller  the  nearer  he  got  to  it  and 
lowed  his  squadron  leader  in  a  wide 
keeping  bank.  Circling  the  carrier  in 
igle  file  they  took  up  landing  posi- 


tions. Kent  watched  the  signal  officer 
closely.  The  checkered  paddles  gyrated 
furiously.  Too  high  .  .  .  too  slow.  Kent 
growled  and  gauged  his  distance  again. 
He  thought  his  speed  was  right. 

A  rash  of  colored  flags  broke  out.  The 
landing  crews  ducked  for  the  catwalks 
but  Kent  grinned  and  bent  his  attention 
upon  that  tilting  expanse  just  ahead  of 
him.  He  eased  her  off  a  trifle  and  then 
cuffed  her  down  at  the  top  of  a  high 
pitch.  He  felt  the  cross  cable  of  the 
arresting  gear  seize  upon  his  hook,  the 
pull  firm  but  steady.  The  squat  little 
fighter  plane  came  to  a  stop;  the  crash 
barrier  dropped  and  the  handlers  sprang 
to  his  wings. 

Kent  felt  the  curiously  intent  eyes  of 
the  plane  directors  upon  him  as  he  made 
his  way  toward  the  island.  He  was 
aware  of  a  feeling  of  impending  crisis; 
as  if  something  important  to  him  was 
about  to  happen,  something  not  alto- 
gether unexpected  but  nonetheless  un- 
pleasant; as  if  things  were  at  last 
catching  up  with  him. 


"Rise  and  kowtow,  men,  here  comes 
Cold-landing  McCrea!"  the  little  fighter 
pilot,  Shorty  Seymour,  from  Wichita, 
sang  out  from  across  the  lounge  just  off 
the  wardroom.  "Come  over  and  have 
a  drink,  or  are  you  going  to  get  tough 
and  force  me  to  shake  you  for  it?" 

They  rattled  the  dice  and  Shorty  won. 

"You  know,"  Shorty  confided,  his  eyes 
still  faintly  questioning,  "you  had  the 
S.O.  guessing  for  a  minute  out  there 
this  afternoon.  He  didn't  quite  know 
whether  you  were  coming  or  going." 

Kent's  eyebrows  lifted.  "That  was  a 
waveoff,  you  know.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  come  short." 

Long  John  Black,  the  squadron  leader, 
barged  up.  "Thought  for  a  minute  you 
were  going  to  stub  one  on — nice  cook- 
ing! But  didn't  you  see  that  wave- 
off?"  he  demanded  practically. 

Kent  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  steady. 
"No,  I  didn't,"  he  said.  "That  bobbing 
deck  was  right  down  a  one-way  tunnel." 

"Well,"  Long  John  grunted,  "one  of 
these  fine  mornings  it's  liable  to  fly  up 


and  kick  you  right  square  in  the  seat 
of  the  pants,  if  you  don't  watch  your 
flap  speed." 

"Aw,  don't  mind  him,"  Shorty  coun- 
seled largely.  "Any  time  you  walk  away 
from  a  carrier  landing — you  can  chalk 
'et  up  as  a  good  one." 

CTEADILY,  day  after  day,  the  fleet 
*^  and  its  train  forged  south  and  west- 
ward. 

"All  officers  report  to  the  wardroom!" 
The  order — twice  repeated  through  the 
loud-speaker  system — came,  deep  and 
raucous. 

Kent  followed  Shorty  up  the  ladder, 
through  the  watertight  doorway  and 
along  the  blue-lighted  passageway  and 
on  into  the  wardroom.  Extra  black- 
boards had  been  brought  in  from  the 
ready  rooms.  A  map  of  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter had  been  chalked  in  sections,  Dar- 
win to  Dutch  Harbor. 

"This  is  it,"  Kent  said  to  himself. 
"This  is  what  you've  been  waiting  for." 

"Gentlemen,"   said   Captain   Roberts 
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without  warning,  "early  this  morning  a 
contact  was  made  with  the  enemy  by  a 
number  of  our  scout  bombers.  I  regret 
to  advise  some  of  them  failed  to  re- 
turn. We  rendezvous  with  other  units 
of  the  fleet  tonight." 

The  wing  commander  touched  the 
maps  with  a  long  wooden  pointer  as 
Captain  Roberts  outlined  the  opera- 
tions order  in  relation  to  the  general 
battle  plan  as  far  as  he  considered  it 
necessary  and  expedient.  His  round  face 
was  touched  by  weariness  but  his  eyes 
were  alert  as  he  finished. 

"Our  objective  is  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy  carrier  with  its  sup- 
porting units  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  is  the  one  attacking  the  western 
islands.  Gentlemen,  each  of  you  will 
prepare  yourself  to  go  ahead." 

Kent  turned  in  with  the  words  ring- 
ing in  his  ears :  "Prepare  yourself  to  go 
ahead."   He  wondered. 

Morning  found  them  steaming  slowly 
west,  reinforced  by  other  portions  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron.  Tension  grew,  and 
scuttle-butt  rumor  had  it  there  was  to 
be  a  shake-up  in  command. 

"Guess  who  is  coming  to  our  house!" 
Long  John  grinned  as  he  came  into  the 
wardroom  for  breakfast.  He  looked 
directly  at  Kent.  "None  other  than  your 
old  friend  from  Pensacola — " 

"Gimlet-legs  Parker!"  the  table  cho- 
rused as  one  man.  "Walk  the  plank! 
.  .  .  Walk  the  plank!" 

Rumor  was  right — Captain  Roberts 
went  to  the  Big  Flag  and  Captain  Parker 
came  aboard  on  the  first  dogwatch. 
Kent  and  the  others  were  idling  about 
in  the  ready  room,  when  Commander 
Iselen  came  in. 

"Check  flying  sheets,"  the  commander 
ordered.  "A  big  Jap  carrier  is  based 
somewhere  in  the  islands  to  the  south. 
You  must  locate  her  and  return  to  sup- 
port an  attack  by  our  torpedo  and  scout 
bombers.  In  case  of  emergency  you  will 
be  in  reach  of  land  at  several  points. 

"You  are  not  to  invite  attack  but  are 
to  bend  every  effort  to  locate  the  enemy 
carrier.  I  may  say  now  that  it  is  most 
imperative  this  be  done.  The  safety  of 
Australia,  even  all  India,  may  well  be 
dependent  on  it." 

T  OOKING  down  through  a  light  layer 
Jj  of  cotton-puff  clouds  from  five  thou- 
sand was  like  looking  at  a  vast  yardage 
of  dotted  Swiss — white  dots  on  a  blue 
background — as  Kent  swept  over  the 
outlying  reefs  guarding  a  number  of  flat 
jungle-covered  islands.  He  had  come 
farther  than  he  had  planned  and  much 
father  than  his  orders  had  covered.  As 
he  passed  over  the  islands,  away  to 
the  south  he  thought  he  could  detect 
a  low  line  of  smudge.  He  was  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  was  smoke  or 
clouds.  But  dead  ahead,  some  thirty 
miles,  bulked  the  dark,  jagged  reach  of 
another  island. 

Kent  checked  on  it  quickly.  He  could 
do  it.  It  would  be  cutting  it  a  bit  fine,  but 
he  thought  he  could  make  it. 

When  he  had  climbed  to  seven  thou- 
sand he  found  himself  looking  down 
upon  a  rough  pock-marked  terrain, 
scarred  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  suc- 
cessive lava  extrusions  which  were  but 
partially  screened  by  the  encroaching 
jungle.  A  lighter-colored  spot  off  to 
port  drew  his  attention;  it  lay  near  a 
great  pile  of  broken  rock. 

He  slid  down  and  looked  closer.  An 
age-old  blackened  headframe  swam  into 
view,  and  knifing  out  to  sea  was  a  deep 
green  lead  of  color  that  marked  the  line 
of  an  abysmal  fault.  He  circled  the  spot, 
still  looking  down.  It  was  an  old  aban- 
doned mine  and  dump-,  the  dirty  white 
was  cyanide  tailings.  He  circled  again, 
something  in  the  back  of  his  mind  not 
wholly  at  ease.  He  dropped  to  a  thou- 
sand feet,  looked  intently  at  the  sky  for 
a  long  moment  to  neutralize  his  eyes 
and  then  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  the 
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end  of  the  deep  lead  where  the  thickly 
matted  jungle  swept  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

And  then  he  had  it — had  what  the 
patrol  had  missed  the  day  before. 

VTEAR  the  low  islands  he  had  passed 
■*• '  coming  out,  Kent  ran  into  a  line 
squall  that  rocked  the  plane  back  on  her 
tail  with  the  sudden  shock  of  an  explo- 
sion. He  righted  quickly  and  tried  to 
climb  above  it,  but  his  motor  decided  to 
declare  all  bets  off  by  conking  out. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
kicked  her  over  and  streaked  for  the 
lee  beach  in  a  long  erratic  glide.  He  had 
time  to  tell  himself  there  was  a  lot  of 
wind  pushing  out  from  somewhere,  for 
the  water  had  drawn  off  the  beach,  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  sand  he  hoped  was  fairly 


of  the  jungle  behind  the  plane.  Kent 
realized  he  would  have  to  work  fast  or 
soon  find  the  beach  sand  cut  into  gul- 
lies from  the  waves  piling  high  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  low  island.  He  set 
to  work,  driving  down  on  the  cap  screws 
with  the  aid  of  the  file  and  a  small  piece 
of  coral. 

Like  a  well -trained  pup,  the  motor 
sat  up  and  barked  when  he  wound  her 
up.  He  gunned  her  and  felt  the  wheels 
lift  from  their  cups  in  the  wet  sand. 

"Come  on,  baby,"  he  implored,  "step 
out  for  papa."  And  somehow  he  man- 
aged to  horse  the  plane  around  and  head 
up  the  beach.  Then  he  felt  himself 
picked  up  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind  and 
slapped  down  toward  the  white  nest  of 
combers. 

But  the  little  plane  got  her  teeth  into 
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'I'd  like  to  exchange  Toujours'  for  a 
small  bottle  of  'One  Moment  with  You' ' 


BARBARA    SHERMUND 


firm.  The  space  was  short  and  with- 
out hesitation  he  slapped  her  down, 
hard  and  quick.  The  jerk  nearly  snapped 
his  head  loose  from  his  spine. 

He  crawled  out  and  the  wind  tore 
at  him  with  savage  fingers.  A  quick 
glance  showed  landing  gear  intact.  It 
cracked  open  the  engine  cowling,  and 
he  had  to  hold  on  with  one  hand  while  he 
checked  over  the  motor. 

"Now  if  this  were  a  story  I've  read," 
Kent  told  himself,  "I'd  have  to  tear  her 
down  with  the  help  of  a  toothbrush 
handle  and  a  busted  watch  spring  and 
realign  a  crankshaft,  but  it  appears  that 
all  I've  got  to  do  now  is  to  assemble  a 
magneto  that  looks  about  as  closely 
knit  together  as  a  five-and-ten  dishrag." 
He  looked  for  his  tool  kit.  The  kit  was 
gone.  All  that  was  to  be  found  was  a 
single  taper  file;  and  with  this  simple 
tool  Kent  went  to  work  on  the  mag- 
neto. 

The  squalls  had  now  developed  into 
a  full  gale,  and  soon  little  rivulets  be- 
gan to  seep  down  from  the  matted  roots 


the  gale  and  hung  on  like  a  bull  terrier; 
slowly,  foot  by  foot,  like  a  student  fire- 
man going  up  a  knotted  rope,  she  edged 
up  into  the  gathering  murk. 

"Now  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  find 
home  base  somewhere  out  there  in  the 
soup,"  Kent  grinned  wryly.  "And  then 
comes  the  little  item  of  setting  her 
down." 

A  HUNDRED  miles  out  from  the 
**  beach  the  plane  plunged  into  the 
clear  of  an  underset.  Kent  looked  up  to 
see  stars  faintly  luminescent  behind  a 
thin  semitransparent  screen — center  of 
the  circular  disturbance.  The  plane 
bored  on  and  Kent  was  debating  whether 
to  climb  upstairs  or  to  stay  where  he 
was,  when  he  spotted  a  darker  blot  on 
the  ghostly  white-capped  surface  off 
astarboard.  He  failed  to  make  it  out  at 
first  and  then  he  knew.  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can cruiser.  He  shot  a  quick  look  at  his 
fuel  gauge  to  find  the  needle  "on  the 
pin." 

His  mother  ship  should  be  up  ahead 
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and  to  the  south.    She  had  to  t» 
where,   pretty   quick.    He   shot  o'ir 
darkly   wallowing   battlewagon  ar 
ahead  along  the  train.    Then  the 
deck  of  the  carrier  slid  under  him  a 
circled  to  come  in  lower. 

It  would  be  touchy  from  now  c 
He  knew  that  flight  path  was  pit  j 
like  a  horse  with  a  sand  burr  und 
tail. 

A  discreetly  shaded  lamp  blinkec  i 
idly.    Okay  .  .  .  lower.    Kent  gri 
The  setup  was  for  a  crash  landing  1 
could  even  see  the  asbestos  man,  a  j 
smudge  against  the  solid  black 
superstructure  of  the  island.    He 
her  down  a  bit,  felt  his  wheels 
down  just  clear  of  the  stern  ramr 
the  plane  shoot  into  the  air.    He 
back  firmly  and  hooked  onto  the  ai 
ing  cable  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
pitch.    And  he  walked  away  witho  si 
much  as  a   strained  landing  gear 
strain  was  all  upon  his  legs;  thej 
like  rubber. 

Ready  Room  Number  1  filled 
ten-cent  movie  for  kids  on  Gene 
night. 

"Hi-ya,    cowboy,"    Shorty    who 
jumping  to  help  with  the  chute 
while  Kent  grinned  around  at  th<| 
of    blankly    questioning    faces, 
knittin'!" 

"You  kinda  cut  her  a  mite  fine," 
John  observed  dryly.   "We  was 
ting  set  to  walk  out  to  meet  you 
lantern." 

"Lieutenant  McCrea  report  to  aL 
.  .  .  Lieutenant  McCrea  report  tc 
plot,"  the  loud-speaker  blared 
torily. 

"Regards  to  Gimlet-legs,"  Long 
grinned  sourly. 

rPHE  words  of  Captain  Roberts  < 
■*■  to  Kent  as  he  made  his  way  up  to 
the  bridge.  Prepare  yourself  to  go 

At  the  end  of  the  blue-lighted 
sageway,  the  air  officer  joined 
"Take  it  easy  .  .  .  and  say  it  slow 
warned,  not  unkindly.  Kent  nodded 
a  moment  later  he  was  standing  b< 
the  long  barren  table,  facing  the  s 
men  behind  it — Captain  Parker,  hi 
ecutive  officer,  and  the  wing  comma 
They  were  coldly  serious. 

"I  wonder,  Lieutenant,"  said  Caj 
Parker  somewhat  grimly,  "if  you  di 
think  it  singularly  appropriate  tha 
first  day  aboard  should  not  wan: 
some  manner  of  extra  problem?" 

A  yeoman  came  in  from  the  c! 
room  and  handed  the  wing  comma 
a  slip  of  paper.  The  wing  glanced 
and  shoved  it  along  to  Captain  Pa 
"Your  tank  shows  exactly  three  ga 
of  fuel,"  he  said  quietly.  "That's 
about  on  the  ragged  edge  of  suicide 

"What  caused  you  to  land?"  Cat 
Parker  asked.  His  thin  face  was  gli 

"Racked  magneto,  sir." 

"Do  you  feel  that  you  have  anyl 
to  say  in  support  of  your  action?' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  so." 

"You  understand,  of  course,  that 
not  only  risked  your  life,  but  alsc 
almost  certain  loss  of  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  govern! 
property?"  the  captain  demanded 

"I  have  found  that  enemy  cai 
sir." 

The  wing  commander  stared  at  I 
"Our  patrol  advise  they  have  sco 
that  sector  thoroughly  and  saw  not 
to  indicate — " 

"It  is  quite  easy  to  understand 
they  overlooked  her.  The  camou 
was  rather  more  clever  than  usual 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  base  bee 
they've  laid  her  tight  to  an  old  i 
pier." 

"Well,"  the  W.C.  giunted,  "we 
soon  have  a  check  on  that.  If  youj 
servation  is  accurate  you  have  rend 
a  valuable  service  to  the  fleet — " 

Kent  knew  why  he  stopped  at 
(Continued  on  page  56,) 
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/-ERGEANT  MICHAEL  J.  (Asiatic)  DONOHOE 
**  weighs  two  hundred  and  five  pounds  in  his  skivvy 
k.  drawers.  And  around  the  post  he  is  known  as  a 
m  ument  to  Marine  Corps  chow. 

)ne  afternoon  this  summer  Sergeant  Donohoe 
h£  to  conceal  his  two  hundred  and  five  pounds  be- 
hil  the  scuttle  butt  and  the  G.I.  cans  on  the  O.D. 
sbk  porch.  This  was  a  pretty  undignified  thing  to 
dciince  Donohoe  happened  to  be  sergeant  of  the 
t  d.  But  under  the  circumstances,  Asiatic  could 
or-  be  thankful  for  the  cover. 

On  this  particular  day,  Asiatic  and  Miss  Virgie 
Gw,  aged  eight,  had  been  sitting  on  the  O.D.  shack 
st  s  talking  in  Chinese.  The  corporal  of  the  guard 
v  the  sentry  at  the  main  gate  were  listening  to  the 
prise  monotones  and  cricket  chirps  and  wondering 
t  was  ailing  Virgie  and  the  big  sergeant. 
'I  would  ask  Asiatic  what  kind  of  lingo  that  is," 
the  corporal  of  the  guard  to  the  sentry,  "only  he 
just  had  another  big  scrap  with  his  gal.  And  when 
tic  is  sore  at  his  fi-fi  you  just  lose  numbers  any 
you  shoot  the  breeze  with  him." 
'or  sometime  only  two  persons  around  the  post 
U  known  that  Virgie  could  speak  Chinese.  Major 
Aiur  Chidester  and  Sergeant  Donohoe  shared  the 
8|e  girl's  secret. 

Virgie  had  lived  more  than  half  of  her  eight  years 
ir  Shanghai  and  Chungking.  Her  nurse  had  been  a 
Hth  China  woman.  And  the  red-haired  child  had 
leiied  something  of  the  Peiping  colloquial — when 
h  parents  were  not  within  earshot. 

Since  China,  Virgie's  father,  Colonel  Elmer  Grew, 
h  been  stationed  in  London,  San  Diego,  Quantico. 
A I  now  the  colonel  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
ci:k  Marine  Barracks  battalion  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
S'  Virgie  might  well  have  forgotten  all  she  had 
Tied  from  her  nurse  but  for  the  two  "China  Ma- 
s,"  Major  Chidester  and  Asiatic. 
["Why  is  your  fi-fi  corked  off  at  you?"  Virgie 
ed.  The  little  girl's  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were 
vy  black  and,  contrasted  with  her  flame-colored 
h'r,  gave  her  a  slightly  surprised  look. 

"Aw,"  replied  Asiatic,  "she  is  just  mad.  I  do  not 
Ulersta'nd  women.  In  Scotland,  where  we  trained 
h  the  Commandos,  or  San  Diego  or  Havana,  the 
ophones  in  the  sloop  shoot  all  sound  about  the 
ie.  But  the  women  are  different.  And  Ronnie  is 
most  different  of  them  all." 

'What  would  you  think  about,  Asiatic."  asked  Vir- 

,  "if  you'd  got  all  shot  up  and  were  about  to  die?" 

"Don't  go  talking  about  shooting,"  said  the  ser- 

t.    "Ronnie  still  has  that  .38  I  giv'  her.    I  guess, 

were  going  to  check  in  I  might  think  some  about 

red  and  yellow  the  water  looked  when  I  was 

nding  watch  on  the  Ranger  in  the  evenings.    But 

t  of  all  I  would  think  about  Ronnie.  I  have  known 

s  all  over  the  world.  But  Ronnie  is  the  most  1 1 

of  them  all." 
"You  shouldn't  teach  those  fi-fis  how  to  fire   a 
tol,"  said  Virgie.   "Remember  that  White  Russian 
who  took  a  shot  at  you  from  the  dock  when  you 
t  Shanghai." 

"Aw,  her,"  said  Asiatic,  and  his  bony,  tanned  face 
anged  itself  into  a  crinkly  grin.   "She  was  just  say- 
\  goodby.  She  was  a  sweet  fi-fi  and  she  hated  to  see 
;  leave,  I  guess." 
Then  Donohoe  added: 

"But  my  new  girl,  Ronnie,  can  really  shoot.  I 
uld  put  my  money  on  Ronnie  against  some  of  them 
nnery  sergeants  out  at  the  range.  And  she  is  plenty 
rked  off  at  me.  I  would  not  be  surprised  much  if 
e  took  a  few  shots  at  me  without  no  time  for  snap- 
.  in." 

"She  likes  you  real  well,"  said  Virgie.  "Why  don't 
>u  explain  things  and  make  up?" 

"Explain!  How  you  going  to  explain  anything  to 
jealous  fi-fi  who  has  a  hog-leg  and  can  shoot  straight 
th  it?" 

Donohoe  looked  down  Eighth  Street,  through  the 
Tought-iron  fence.  A  blond  girl,  who  was  neither 
t  nor  slender  but  very  shapely,  was  approaching  the 
g  gate.   Her  pretty  face  was  tense  with  anger. 

Asiatic  hit  the  deck,  belly-cruised  for  a  few  yards 
*ast  the  scuttle  butt  and  squirmed  behind  the  G.I. 
ns. 
"That  must  be  your  fi-fi,"  said  Virgie,  "and  she 

looks  corked  off." 

"You've  got  to  help  me,  honey,"  whispered  Asiatic. 

his  is  serious.  Get  down  there  and  tell  the  corporal 

the  guard  that  I  ain't  home  to  nobody.   And  see  if 

can't  get  her  to  shove  off.   The  colonel  will  bust 

again  if  omery  fi-fis  come  around  taking  shots  at 

here  on  the  post." 

Virgie  said,  "If  you  live  to  get  busted."   And  she 
ent  down  the  steps  at  double  time.   The  blond  girl 
'as'only  a  few  yards  away. 
"Asiatic  is  off  on  a  detail,  (Continued  on  page  30  J 
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Virgie  and  the  Angry  Fi-fi 

By  Frank  X.  Tolbert 

In  the  language  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  fi-fi  is  a 
lady.  Marines  love  ladies,  but  sometimes  there  are 
disagreements  in  which  weapons  are  flourished 
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The  angry  blond  girl  blinked  her  eyes. 
"What  was  that  horrible  racket?"  .  .  . 
"It's  only  one  of  them  field  musics  in 
the  band  hall,  lady,"  explained  Virgie 
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Collier's  correspondent  reports  lo  an  American  lather  on  the 
welfare  of  our  Navy  in  Northern  Ireland.  Alter  spending  a 
week  with  them  he  finds  their  health  is  perfect,  their  diet 
something  to  arouse  the  envy  of  the  richest  Londoner,  and 
their  morale  high.  This  heartening  picture  is  the  result  of 
careful  planning  that  makes  you  feel  proud  of  our  officers  and 
men  overseas.  John,  rest  assured,  the  boys  are  doing  all  right 


The  American  boys  are  great  sight-seers  and  it  didn't  take  them  long  to 
learn  all  about  Londonderry  and  call  it  "Derry"  the  way  the  natives  do. 
They'll    tell    you,    too,    that    it's    Britain's    only    completely    walled    city 
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DEAR  JOHN:  You'll  perhaps  recall 
that  when  your  son  joined  the  Navy 
last  December  he  weighed  133 
pounds  with  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  news- 
paper in  his  lap.  He  had  what  you  al- 
ways called  a  "cigarette  cough,"  and  you 
were  a  bit  worried  because  he  never  took 
any  exercise.  His  idea  of  a  strenuous  day 
was  eight  hours  behind  the  cage  at  the 
bank,  and  then,  if  he  had  energy  enough, 
a  two-hour  stretch  at  the  neighborhood 
movie  theater.  You  always  figured  that  if 
he  took  a  deep  breath  he'd  knock  himself 
out  and  you  were  surprised  when  he 
passed  his  physical. 

I've  spent  the  past  week  here  in  Lon- 
donderry with  your  kid  and  a  lot  of  others 
like  him  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  don't 
want  any  trouble  with  either  him  or  any 
of  his  pals. 

They  are  all  hale,  hearty  and  husky, 
and  the  average  gain  in  weight  among 
the  men  here  during  the  past  three 
months  has  been  eight  pounds.  They 
didn't  gain  those  eight  pounds  by  eating 
toasted  marsh'mallows  and  reclining  on 
their  backs.  They  earned  those  eight 
pounds  the  hard  way  and  what  they've 
earned  is  all  muscle.-  Take  a  look  at  his 
picture  and  the  pictures  of  his  pals  on 
this  page.  This  bunch  here  at  London- 
derry is  just  about  the  healthiest  group  of 
youngsters  in  the  world. 

Captain  Brighton  Davis  is  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  them  and  of  their  very 
modern  hospital.  He  has  twelve  doctors 
working  under  him  and  for  the  moment 
they  have  pretty  soft  jobs.  I  went  through 
his  hospital  today  and  found  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  beds  were  empty 
— no  customers.  Captain  Davis  has  been 
with  the  Navy  all  his  life.  He  went 
through  the  last  war  but  even  he  is 
amazed  at  conditions  here  among  the 
men. 

"You  know  how  many  men  we  have 
here,"  he  told  me  today.  "Take  that  same 
number  of  men  in  civilian  life.  There 
would,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  be 
enough  disease  and  operations  to  keep  a 
pretty  big  staff  of  doctors  busy.  But,  as 
you  see,  half  of  our  hospital  is  empty  and 
most  of  the  beds  you  see  occupied  by 
British  patients — we  treat  them  just  as 
we  treat  our  own  men.  What  do  we  get 
mostly?  An  occasional  fracture,  which 
is  inevitable  when  men  are  working  on 
ships  and  in  machine  shops;  a  few  ap- 
pendectomies, a  few  tonsillectomies  and 
now  and  then  a  case  of  mumps.  And  as 
for  what  writers  call  'social  disease,'  that 
is  virtually  nonexistent  here  in  London- 
derry. The  health  of  the  men  here  is  far. 
far  better  in  every  way  than  the  health  of 


Navy  standards  prohibit  the  use  of 
local  milk,  but  there's  no  objection 
to  local  talent — for  laughs  anyway 


the  same  number  of  civilians  an 
in  America." 

This  amazing  good  health  is  dueL 
to    discipline,    in    part    to    thi 
healthy  life  they  lead,  in  part  to 
alistic,  honest,  commons,  nse  ou 
the  Navy  in  insisting  that  every 
precaution  against  any  kind  of 
be   taken — but    it    is   chiefly   due 
pride,  common  sense  and  decei 
men  themselves. 

Captain  William  Larson  is  tl 
man  here.  He  is  in  charge  ot  th 
works.  This  morning  I  followed 
inspection  tour.  When  the  "01 
has  an  inspection,  he  misses  noth 
went  up  and  down  the  rows  of 
standing  at  attention  and  he  look 
disappointed  because  he  couldn 
button  missing  or  a  shoe  unshi 

Captain    Larson    is    one    for  s 
making  up  his  mind  to  have  an  ins, 
most  any  time.    This  morning, 
had  inspected  a  very  large  group 
ors,  he  told  his  aide  that  he'd 
spect  the  Marines.   They  had  no 
notice  of  his  coming.   A  bugle  ti 
inspection  was  on.    First  there 
routine   inspection,  the  inevitable 
ing  up  and  down  interminable 
neat,  uniformed  Marines.    That 
feet,  as  it  should  be.    But  then 
Larson  said  he'd  like  to  see  a  fe 
huts. 

"I'll  just  pick  them  at  random,' 
casually. 

Marines'  Quarters  Are  Immacl 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  major  in  charj 
and  I  wondered  at  his  confidenc 
trailing  into  perhaps  fifty  of 
Nissen  steel  corrugated  huts  wrj 
men  live,  eat  and  play,  I  could 
stand  the  major's  confidence.  Il 
army  barracks  in  Germany,  Franf 
ain,  Russia.  Libya  and  a  few  poii 
but  I  never  saw  anything  as  imr 
as  the  living  quarters  of  the  Unite 
Marines  here  in  Londonderry, 
with,  none  of  the  men  live  under | 
The  huts  (all  brought  over  from  t 
have  wooden  floors  and  every 
every  floor  is  scrubbed  with  a  c| 
tion  of  warm  water  and  kerosene.F 
most  army  service  huts  of  any 
are  drab-looking,  these  huts 
painted  brightly  inside.  The  lip 
good  and  in  many  cases  the  men  1 
provised  ingenious  lamps  with  b] 
as  bases,  or  have  taken  packing  i 
made  chests  of  drawers.  Thes 
vised  chests  were  painted  and  il 
cases  were  covered  with  green  [ 
We  went  from  one  hut  to  anot 
soon  it  got  to  be  a  game. 

"Come    on,    (Continued    on 


Castle  Dunluce  used  to  be 
good  fortress.  But  that  was 
dred  years  and  several  siej 
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William  Larson,  the  head  man,  misses  nothing  on  his  tours  of  inspec- 
a  sailors  had  no  advance  notice  of  this  one,  but  look  at  their  shoes 
bove:  A  baseball  game  and  a  devastating  swing  that  fails  to  connect 


typical  warm,  clean  Marine  hut,  Pvt.  Malenkamp  of  Michigan  cleans 
and  Pvt.  Tewksbry  of  Boston,  Mass.,  reads  a  welcome  letter,  while 
ro  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  gets  ready  to  pose  for  this  picture 


On  the  sight-seeing  picnics  held  each  Sunday,  lunch  consists  of  thick  ham 
sandwiches,  hard-boiled  eggs,  American  beer.  The  shillelagh  carried  by 
the  sailor  is  just  a  souvenir;   he  has  more   potent   weapons   for   protection 


The  British  sail  them  and  when  the  Nazis  hit  them,  the  Americans  make  the 
repairs.  "Are  they  doing  a  job?  What  do  you  think?"  said  the  captain  of  a 
damaged  destroyer.  He'd  expected  a  two-week  shore  leave  and  got  four  days 
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HEALTH  SPIES 

By  J.  D.  Ratclii! 


Wherever  our  soldiers  go,  throughout  the 
world,  they  are  protected  against  disease, 
fever  and  parasites  by  the  careful  advance 
research  work  of  the  Army's  Medical  In- 
telligence   Division.     It   is    a    splendid    job 


Troops  avoid  water  holes  used  by  native  tribes,  lor  fear  of  hookworms 


BLINDFOLD  yourself  and  drop  a 
pencil  point  on  a  map  of  the  world. 
Maybe  it  will  land  on  a  country  in 
the  tsetse-fly  belt  of  Africa  or  on  one  of 
the  unwashed  states  of  India.  No  matter 
where  it  lands,  the  chances  are  that  the 
United  States  Army  has  more  medical 
information  about  that  place  than  local 
physicians  practicing  there. 

Its  Medical  Intelligence  Division — a 
part  of  the  Preventive  Medicine  Service 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  ofhce — collects 
information  about  every  country  on 
earth.    It  spies  out  health  facts  the  way 
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other  intelligence  organizations  gather 
information  about  enemy  combat  planes 
and  deck  armor.  No  matter  where 
troops  move,  it  must  be  ready  with  a 
complete  file  of  facts.  It  tells  Army 
doctors  from  Arkansas  about  the  dengue 
fever  in  China,  about  filariasis  in  India 
and  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa. 

The  reason  for  this  activity  is  appar- 
ent. We  face  a  situation  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  faced  in  1917.  At 
that  time  our  Army  was  fighting  in 
countries  with  problems  parallel  to  our 
own.   In  France,  doctors  found  the  same 


measles  they  had  known  at  home  in 
Iowa,  the  same  pneumonia  they  had 
seen  in  Pennsylvania.  This  time  we  are 
headed  for  some  of  the  backwoods 
regions  of  the  earth  and  we  are  encoun- 
tering some  very  special  miseries. 

Medical  Intelligence  has  a  spectacu- 
lar mass  of  facts.  It  knows  about  poison 
snakes  along  the  Gold  Coast  and  about 
lice,  ticks,  and  disease-spreading  in- 
sects of  other  countries.  It  has  surveys 
of  buildings  all  over  the  world  which 
might  serve  as  emergency  hospitals  and 
it  has  word  about  the  type  of  electricity 
generated  by  utility  plants ;  if  the  Army 
decides  to  go  to  a  certain  country  it 
doesn't  want  to  take  60-cycle  X-rays 
when  only  2 5 -cycle  current  is  available. 
Medical  Intelligence  has  full  informa- 
tion about  breeding  habits  of  mos- 
quitoes that  infest  any  country;  it  has 
charts  that  show  disease  rates. 

Reports  have  to  be  complete.  Not 
even  the  most  astute  general  staff  is  ex- 
actly sure  where  its  armies  will  be  six 
months  hence.  The  Medical  Corps  has 
to  be  ready  to  go  anywhere,  prepared 
to  meet  any  conditions. 

One  recent — and  relatively  minor — 
job  will  give  you  an  idea  about  its  work. 
When  troops  moved  into  Trinidad, 
Medical  Intelligence  was  prepared.  One 
of  the  most  striking  bits  of  information 
concerned  a  mosquito.  Certain  relatively 
arid  regions  of  the  island  were  eaten 
up  by  malaria — involving  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  War  on  Malaria 

One  of  the  varieties  of  anopheline 
mosquitoes — the  malaria  spreaders — 
didn't  breed  in  swamps.  They  bred  in 
trees — in  the  water  cup  of  an  air  plant. 
This  plant  particularly  favored  the  im- 
mortelle tree,  which  is  used  to  shade 
cocoa  plantations.  Extensive  plantings 
of  these  trees  had  created  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  mosquitoes. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  it  was  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  rid  Army  posts  of  this 
health  threat.  Medical  officers  dis- 
patched details  of  men  to  destroy  the 
air  plants  and  to  cut  trees.  Malaria 
was  greatly  reduced  by  this  measure. 

The  Army  got  interested  in  geographi- 
cal medicine  two  years  ago.  Under 
guidance  of  Colonel  James  S.  Simmons, 
chief  of  the  Preventive  Medicine  Serv- 
ice, it  began  colleeting  random  health 
facts  from  all  over  the  earth.  Libraries 
furnished  the  basic  picture  of  any  coun- 
try. Traveling  doctors,  missionaries  and 
businessmen  brought  it  up  to  date. 

The  work  grew  in  importance  when  it 
became  apparent  that  we  were  in  for  a 
global   war.     Medical   Intelligei.ee   be- 


For   night   landings,    soldiers! 
ashore  with  mosquito  nets 
their  heads.  These  nets  are  : 
more   important   than   gas 


came    a    formal    organization    in    J 
1941.    Last  spring  it  was  upped  in  stijl 
to  a  division  of  the  Preventive  M' 
cine    Service    with    Lieutenant   CoUl 
Tom  F.  Whayne  in  charge. 

Colonel  Whayne,  37,  is  a  big,  q  ■ 
Kentuckian.  He  has  been  in  the  Ail 
ten  years — two  of  which  were  speofl 
Panama  where  he  got  invaluable  (:- 
perience  in  tropical  medicine.  He  i 
able  organizer  and  a  shrewd  fact  fin^ 

Step  into  his  office.  It  is  littered 
maps  showing  world  distribution! 
various  diseases.  There  are  maps  * 
Grade- A  miseries  like  cholera.  typH 
and  bubonic  plague,  and  maps  for  I 
eases  you've  probably  never  heard  ■  - 
things  like  kala  azar,  the  black  fevejf 
China,  and  African  loa  loa. 

The  files  contain  an  incredible  var  7 
of  medical  believe-it-or-nots.  They  11 
about  poisonous  sea  snakes  in  1 
Persian  Gulf  and  about  South  Pa  k 
clams  as  big  as  meat  platters  that  il 
grab  a  swimmer's  foot  with  a  bear-  ip 
grasp.  The  jungle  regions  in  Bu  1a 
are  infested  with  leeches  vorac  n 
enough  to  produce  anemia  in  a  s  it 
time.  They  must  not  be  yanked  c  — 
this  leaves  their  heads  under  the  i 
to  set  up  infection.  The  recommer  d 
method:  Touch  them  with  a  ligiid 
cigarette  and  they  drop  off. 

Medical  Intelligence  also  posts  w  1- 
ings  to  troops — warnings  that  save  1  s 
sometimes,  or  long  periods  of  hosp:# 
ization.  Thus,  troops  in  Australia  re 
advised  to  avoid  water  holes  useoy 
native  tribes.  The  ground  around  to 
is  sure  to  be  infested  with  hookwo: 

Scorpions  are  a  problem  in  N 
Africa.  These  poisonous  creatures  n 
a  warm  place  to  spend  the  night.  >< 
they  crawl  into  shoes  that  have  .  st 
been  taken  off — and  bite  when  K 
owner  puts  them'  on  in  the  morning 

Doctors  bound  for  Iceland,  Ruia 
and  Alaska  get  cold-weather  h  3- 
Don't  rub  snow  on  frostbitten  fe^ 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  be  d  e. 
The  frozen  foot  should  be  war  Hi 
gradually.  The  Russians  have  devekifd 
a  novel  and  satisfactory  treatment:  4 
the  frozen  foot  in  another  man's  pf  s 
If  he  doesn't  object  too  much,  the 
will  thaw  out  in  time. 

Desert   warfare    also    imposes   p: 
lems.  Men  with  chronic  respiratory  t 
ble  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sandst 
(Continued  on  pa^"  45) 
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PUBLIC  u§m* 

CLAUDETTE   COLBERT  is  doing  a  grand  job  in  the  Volunteer  Army  Canteen  SeTTttC'WW'fo  the  boys) 
"&     You  should  see  her  starring  in  the  new  Paramount  Picture  "PALM  BEAg/H  STORY"     "& 


Keep  em  Satisfied 


■ 


Milder. .  Cooler. .  Better -Tasting  Cigarettes 

. . .  that's  what  smokers  ask  for  .  .  and  that's 
CHESTERFIELD.  Milder  when  you  smoke  a  lot. . 
Cooler  when  the  going's  hot . .  and  Better -Tasting 
all  the  time!  Buy  CHESTERFIELDS  by  the  carton 
and  treat  the  boys  and  yourself  to  more  smoking 
pleasure  than  you've  ever  known  . .  . 


TfieySatisfy 


Copyright  1942,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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True  to  the  Navy 


"It's  all  temporary,"  Vina-Lou  said. 
"Temporary  job.  Temporary  dates, 
just  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  till  I  get 
the  price  of  a  ticket  to  San  Diego' 


By  Kermit  Shelby 


She  was  young,  good-look- 
ing, and  in  love  with  her 
husband.  But  he  wasn't 
around  when  she  began 
to   step   out — not   at   first 


THE  way  the  Tennessee  State  Em- 
ployment Service  lady  had  explained 
it  to  Vina-Lou,  when  you  worked  at 
Hanky-Pack  (Kind-to-Your-Nose)  Inc., 
you  worked  behind  a  machine  in  a  snow- 
white  uniform,  furnished  and  laundered 
by  Hanky-Pack,  Inc.  You  had  your  own 
locker,  too.  So  when  Vina-Lou  showed 
up  for  the  new  job  that  Monday  morn- 
ing she  had  on  her  slacks,  her  white 
wedgies,  and  a  double-strength  uplift 
"bra"  beneath  her  blouse.  She  was  a 
little  surprised  when  Mr.  Rose  led  her 
to  the  second-floor  warehouse. 

"The  government  froze   our  prices," 

Mr.   Rose  vaguely  explained,    "so   I'm 

putting  you  to  work  pulling  coupons." 

As  she  followed  Mr.  Rose  across  what 


seemed  to  be  acres  of  dusty-smelling 
concrete  floor,  all  the  fellas  in  the  ware- 
house stopped  putting  boxes  of  Hanky- 
Packs  on  the  ball-bearing  runways  and 
greeted  Vina -Lou's  arrival  with  low 
whistles  of  welcome. 

Vina-Lou  didn't  turn  or  wave  back 
or  anything,  but  a  warm  glow  of  pleas- 
ure broke  out  up  and  down  her  spine, 
making  the  white  wedgies  click  faster, 
making  the  slim  hips  sway  more  rhyth- 
mically. They  couldn't  see,  yet,  that 
her  blue  eyes  held  impish  lights  that 
danced;  that  her  mouth  was  a  rosebud; 
that  her  flat  black  freckle  was  a  God- 
given  beauty  spot;  that  her  provocative 
eyebrows  suggested  one  who  might, 
startlingly,  burst  into  song. 

All  they  could  see  was  her  figure. 

Tall,  slim,  and  graceful-curved,  Vina- 
Lou  was  built  like  a  not-yet-grown, 
blooded  race  horse.  No  one  was  more 
aware  of  this  than  Vina-Lou.  Never- 
theless, it  was  reassuring  to  a  Navy 
widow  like  herself — Vina-Lou  was 
nineteen— to  know  that  her  cylinders 
weren't  getting  rusty. 


To  Vina-Lou,  that  low,  admiring 
whistle  of  the  fellas  had  the  same  tonic- 
bracing  effect  that  her  kid  husband, 
Mack,  claimed  Scotch  liquor  gave  to 
sailors. 

Mack!  The  wedgies  clicked  faster  as 
his  man-blue  eyes  and  sleep-tousled 
head — always  the  vision  she  carried  of 
him — flashed  in  her  mind  like  a  sort  of 
sweet-tingling  lightning. 

What  would  Mack  say  when  she  wrote 
him  she  was  working  out  her  ticket  to 
San  Diego  in  a  Hanky- Pack  factory? 
She'd  ought  to  have  a  letter  from  him, 
sure,  by  tonight! 

Fellas,  to  Vina-Lou,  were  kindred 
spirits  who  wore  pants.  But  Mack  was 
in  a  class  all  by  himself. 

Vina-Lou  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
white  uniform,  kinda;  but  she  saw,  right 
away,  with  so  many  fellas  around,  that 
the  place  wasn't  going  to  be  dull. 

Mr.  Rose  led  her  through  a  sort  of 
hallway  of  boxes  stacked  higher  than 
his  head,  and  into  a  cubicle  where  four 
girls,  all  looking  new  and  vaguely  un- 
easy,    were     huddled    like     frightened 


chickens  beneath  a  clear-burning  elec 
trie  bulb. 

Mr.  Rose  turned  a  box  over  with  his 
foot. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  stencil  out 
where  it  says  'Profit-Sharing  Coupon 
Inside,'  on  all  four  sides.  Tear  the  box 
open,  take  out  the  coupon  inside,  reseal 
the  box  with  tape,  and  stack  'em  over 
on  this  side,  in  rows." 

Vina-Lou  took  a  good  look  around. 
The  heavy  cardboard  boxes  were  sealed 
tight  with  glue.  All  you  had  to  open 
them  with  was  your  two  hands.  Vina- 
Lou  gathered  she  was  supposed  to  wade 
in. 

A  slim,  swarthy-skinned  girl  named 
Betty,  with  curly  short  black  hair  and 
calculating  dark  eyes,  had  charge  of  the 
coupons,  and  she  counted  them  with  a 
great  show  of  concentration  and  often. 
Betty  was  an  "old"  girl — meaning  she 
had  worked  downstairs  on  the  machines, 
the  past  three  weeks.  She  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  her  seniority  gave 
her  authority.  She  subtly  bossed  the 
(Continued  on  page  60,) 
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\QO*    and  Dq  i  L0VE  MILKY  WAYS  ! 


^\j/      J^  J^  P*^  Yes,  it's  the  little  things  that  do  so  much  toward  keeping 

bfl  ^  P  boys  happy  .  .  .  little  luxuries  that  you  can  provide.  Every 

last  man  of  them  loves  a  Milky  Way 
candy  bar  . . .  loves  the  pure  milk  chocolate  coating,  the  layer  of 
mooth  creamy  caramel  and  that  luscious  center  of  chocolate 

nougat,  flavored  with  real  malted  milk.  Just  think 
how  much  he  will  appreciate  a  whole  box 

of  the  same  delicious  Milky  Ways  he 

enjoyed  so  much  at  home! 
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For  Facial  Harmony! 
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"*~Jf    A  symphony  of  smoothness— 
™      a  jam  session  for  speed— that's 
an  Ingram's  shave!   Tune  up  your 
cheeks  and  chin— with  Ingram's! 

Ingram's  billowy  lather  does  such 
a  quick  and  thorough  job,  even 
black,  bristly  beards  are  easy  for 
your  humming  blade.  We've  made 
Ingram's  COOL  and  delightfully  re- 
freshing. It  soothes  your  face  and 
helps  condition  your  skin  for  shaving. 

Yes,  and  an  Ingram's  shave  has  a 
lingering  effect  on  your  grateful  epi- 
dermis.That  soothed,  refreshed  feel- 
ing lasts  and  lasts.  Your  face  feels 
and  looks  like  a  cool,  cool  million. 
Get  Ingram's— in  jar  or  tube— today. 


Product  of 
Br  is  tot-Myera    ' 


Ingram's 

shaving  cream 


Broadway,  but  no  manager  was  annoy- 
ing him  with  offers  until  he  appeared  in 
the  Army  show  in  the  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen sketch,  which  he  wrote  and  in  which 
he  gives  remarkable  impersonations  of 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Herbert  Marshall.  If 
the  war  will  kindly  stop,  MacColl  is 
fixed.  He  now  has  a  tremendous  repu- 
tation, both  as  an  actor  and  writer. 

The  toughest  bit  of  casting  the  show 
faced  was  in  a  field  which  seemed  origi- 
nally to  be  the  easiest — the  Negro  danc- 
ers. Operating  on  the  theory  that  all 
Negroes  are  hoofers,  the  management 
experienced  a  shock  on  finding  that  the 
colored  soldiers  at  Camp  Upton  were  in- 
terested in  more  serious  things.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  out  a  talent  scout  with 
a  piano  accompanist  to  camps  through- 
out the  country  before  the  dancers  were 
found.  They  happened  to  be  pipperoos, 
stopping  the  show  cold  on  opening  night, 
and  repeating  often  since. 

Another  find  was  Corporal  Milton 
Rosenstock,  who  is  credited  with  much 
of  the  success  of  the  production  by  the 
way  he  handles  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
ruses. He  had  been  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Symphony,  but  it  was 
no  secret  during  rehearsals  that  Mr. 
Berlin  was  worried  about  Rosenstock. 
He  confesses  it  freely. 

"That's  a  fifty-piece  orchestra  out 
there,  the  biggest  any  Broadway  musi- 
cal show  has  ever  had,"  he  says.  "I'm 
not  going  to  impress  you  by  saying  I 
knew  Rosenstock  could  do  it.  I  didn't 
think  he  could  do  it.  I  wanted  to  make 
a  change  the  last  week  of  rehearsals,  but 
the  others  talked  me  out  of  it.  He's 
great,  isn't  he?" 

When  Mr.  Berlin  found  Philip  Truex, 
son  of  Ernest  Truex,  at  Camp  Upton,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  including  other 
famous  sons.  Joe  Cook,  Jr.,  was  found 
at  Eglin  Field,  Florida,  and  now  does 
an  imitation  of  his  father,  teetering  pre- 
cariously on  a  unicycle  while  juggling 
Indian  clubs,  meanwhile  admonishing 
the  audience  to  hurry  their  applause 
"because  I  don't  keep  this  up  long." 
Others  are  Robert  Moore,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Victor  Moore,  and  Alan  An- 
derson, son  of  Maxwell  Anderson,  the 
playwright.  Anderson  is  stage  manager 
of  the  production. 

The  Dancers  Axe  Sensational 

But  what  distinguishes  the  show,  in 
addition  to  the  Berlin  music,  is  the  danc- 
ing. That  had  been  a  problem  from  the 
start.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the 
Waacs  and  Waves,  and  the  female  danc- 
ers had  to  be  men.  In  the  usual  college 
show,  the  football  players  get  rigged  up 
in  skirts,  and  fond  parents  scream  with 
delight — but  this  was  going  to  face 
Broadway  competition.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  could  be  something  less  than  won- 
derful, but  the  gentlemen  in  gowns  had 
to  be  good.  They  turned  out  to  be  sen- 
sational, thanks  to  Private  Robert  Sid- 
ney and  Corporal  Nelson  Barclift. 

Sidney  had  formerly  worked  with 
Balanchine  and  had  directed  the  dances 
for  Banjo  Eyes,  the  Eddie  Cantor 
Broadway  show;  Barclift  had  been  suc- 
cessively a  chorus  boy  and  a  dancer  with 
Weidman  and  Martha  Graham.  He  was 
training  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
where  he  qualified  as  a  rifle  marksman 
and  as  an  expert  with  the  hand  grenade. 
Together,  the  two  directed  and  danced 
in  such  sensational  numbers  as  That 
Russian  Winter  and  A  Soldier's  Dream, 
but  their  favorite  is  I'm  Getting  Tired, 
in  which  they  dance,  ballet-fashion, 
about  a  park  bench  with  such  grace  and 
agility  that  eyes  are  apop  all  over  the 
audience. 
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As  an  example  in  co-operation  noth- 
ing has  ever  excelled  This  is  the  Army. 
It  cost  only  $18,000  to  put  the  curtain 
up,  and  most  of  that  money  went  for 
labor.  A.  L.  Berman  was  in  charge  of 
production  and  he  had  help  from  all 
quarters.  Hassard  Short  lighted  the 
show  gratis;  Lynn  Murray  did  the  vocal 
and  choral  arrangements  as  a  work  of 
love;  Nat  Dorfman  had  handled  the 
publicity  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  will  continue  to  do  it  throughout 
the  year's  tour. 

"The  women  at  Brooks'  worked  at 
night  without  pay  to  finish  the  costumes 
in  time  for  the  opening,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
lin. "Hundreds  of  people  helped.  I  wish 
you  had  space  to  name  them  all." 

The  sentimental  high  spot  of  the  show 
is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Berlin  singing 
Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morn- 
ing, the  hit  of  the  original  Yaphank  pro- 
duction. With  him  is  a  chorus  line  of 
other  old  Yaphankers,  looking,  as  some- 
one has  said,  like  men  who  had  been 
sitting  around  the  Lambs  Club  ever 
since  the  last  war,  waiting  for  this  op- 
portunity. However,  when  Berlin  lifts 
his  squeaky  little  alto  voice  in  the  nos- 
talgic old  song,  there  is  many  a  damp 
eye  in  the  house. 

A  Gargantuan  Moving  Job 

The  production  opened  on  tour  in 
Washington  on  September  29th;  goes  to 
Pittsburgh,  October  12th;  Philadelphia, 
October  26th ;  Baltimore,  November  9th 
Boston,  November  16th;  Cleveland. 
November  30th;  Cincinnati,  December 
7th;  St.  Louis,  December  14th;  Detroit, 
December  2 1st;  Chicago,  January  4th. 
It  then  jumps  to  Hollywood  to  make  the 
picture.  After  that,  the  tour  will  be  re- 
sumed in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  cities  not  yet  arranged  for. 
A  separate  Army  unit  will  handle  trans- 
portation and  housing  on  the  road,  quite 
a  task  when  dragging  four  hundred  men 
around  the  country. 

Here  are  some  figures  about  the  pro- 
duction: (a)  In  four  weeks  130,000 
pieces  of  sheet  music  were  sold  in  the 
lobby,  over  100,000  being  of  the  hit 
song  Earl  Oxford  puts  over,  I  Left  My 
Heart  at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen,  (b) 
Souvenir  programs  sell  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  a  week,  (c)  Record  albums  are 
now  being  sold,  (d)  The  shirt  Mr.  Ber- 
lin wears  for  his  number  is  14%  neck 
size,  (e)  The  company  members  were 
originally  paid  $2.35  a  day  for  room  and 
board  in  New  York  and  later  raised  to 
$2.75  a  day;  on  the  road  the  pay  will  be 
boosted  to  $3.75  a  day.  (f)  Rain  or 
shine,  the  company  does  two  hours  of 
military  drill  a  day. 

When  Berlin  first  played  the  numbers 
for  the  cast,  somebody  said  in  surprise : 
"Where's  the  dialogue?" 

"You  just  make  that  up,"  replied  Ber- 
lin easily. 

So  they  sat  around  and  thought  up 


When  these  gentlemen  are  un- 
scrambled it  will  be  found  that 
under  them  all  is  Geno  Erbisti, 
the  "understander"  of  the  All  on 
Trio.  The  squirt  on  top  is  Pvt. 
Pinkey  Mitchell;  farther  south 
are  Pvts.  Louis  Bednarcik  and 
Angelo  Buono,  other  members 
of  the  old  Allon.  To  the  left, 
hanging  on,  is  Cpl.  Leander 
Berg;  to  the  right  is  Sgt.  Art 
Steiner;  sitting  in  Erbisti's  arms 
is  Pvt.  Belmonte  Cristiani,  of 
the     famous     circus     Cristianis 


gags.  After  a  week  or  two  of  that,  Berlin 
said,  "That's  enough;  write  those  down." 

The  best  line  of  the  play  goes  to  Julie 
Oshins  and  we  won't  ruin  it  by  repeat- 
ing it. 

"A  guy  threw  me  that  from  the  cho- 
rus," he  explains. 

Help  came  from  strange  quarters.  The 
production  was  laid  out  and  built  by  a 
former  stagehand,  Sergeant  Peter  Fel- 
ler. His  father  had  helped  on  the  origi- 
nal Yaphank  show. 

"Put  in  a  plug  for  the  stagehands," 
says  Feller.  "They're  always  getting 
kicked  around.  An  apprentice  stage- 
hand  has  to  be  as  much  up  in  engineer- 
ing as  a  stage  designer." 

And  now  with  all  this  done,  Holly- 
wood is  getting  a  whack  at  This  is  the 
Army,  and  the  rumors  are  terrifying. 
There  has  to  be  a  story,  it  seems,  and 
that  means  a  dame  must  be  dragged  in. 
There  are  rumors  that  Jimmy  Stewart 
will  star  in  it  and  perhaps  Clark  Gable 
will  be  allowed  to  show  his  shaven  phiz. 
The  girl  will  naturally  be  the  colonel'i 
daughter,  and  there  will  be  a  romance 
and  moonlight  and  a  lot  of  husky  sol- 
diers acting  as  background  for  the  usual 
Hollywood  banalities. 

Just  a  word  to  Hollywood:  Watch 
out!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  going  to  see  the  show  on  the  stage 
and  like  it  for  itself.  They  won't  like 
something  else  made  of  it.  Go  easy  on 
the  colonel's-daughter  stuff.  Some  peo- 
ple instinctively  dislike  colonel's  daugh- 
ters. 

The  End 


lightning  Win  US.Sfyfe— 


Leaps  Rivers  on  Rubber  Bridges 


IT  will  avail  America's  enemies  little  to 
burn  their  bridges  behind  them.  Today 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  can  speed  tanks  and 
guns  across  rivers  in  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  with  the  ponderous  wood  or 
metal  pontons  of  former  wars. 

This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
inflated  pontons,  built  of  rubberized  fabric 
by  Goodyear  and  others  to  Army  specifica- 
tions. These  pontons  are  massive  air  floats, 
made  with  numerous  compartments  so  that 
they  can  withstand  bullet  punctures  and 
still  retain  enough  buoyancy  to  support  a 
heavy  tank.  Yet  when  deflated,  they  fold  up 
so  compactly,  many  can  be  carried  on  a 
single  truck. 

m 


In  crossing  rivers,  pontons  are  inflated  on 
the  bank  by  air-compressor  trucks,  quickly 
floated  into  place,  and  covered  with  steel 
runways  over  which  the  Army  pours.  With 
this  relatively  light,  compact,  portable 
equipment  fewer  trucks  are  needed  in 
bridge-building  battalions.  But  most  im- 
portant, it  enables  U.  S.  forces  to  jump 
water  barriers  at  the  speed  essential  in 
modern  lightning  war. 

The  new  knacks  and  skills  we  are  learning 
in  building  these  pontons  stout  enough  to 
support  30-ton  tanks  will  one  day  pay  divi- 
dends— when  countless  articles  made  of 
rubberized  fabric  bring  new  comfort  and 
convenience  to  our  peacetime  life. 
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see,  Spencer,"  said  Virgie  to  the  cor- 
poral. The  sentry  brought  his  riot  gun 
to  port  arms.    The  corporal  spoke: 

"Yes,  ma'am?" 

"I  want  to  see  Sergeant  Donohoe," 
the  blond  girl  replied.  "Send  him  down 
here  in  a  hurry  or  I'll  go  in  and  get  him." 

"Asiatic  has  gone  ashore  on  some  kind 
of  a  detail,  ma'am."  And  then  Corporal 
Spencer  added,  politely,  "There's  not 
nobody  goes  through  this  gate  unless 
they  got  the  right  kind  of  papers." 

From  the  porch  there  came  some 
strange  sound  effects. 

"Chui  (attention)!"  Asiatic  howled 
from  under  the  scuttlebutt.  Then  he 
shouted  a  stream  of  instructions  in  Chi- 
nese to  Virgie. 

The  blond  girl  blinked  her  wide  green 
eyes.  "What  was  that  horrible  racket? 
It  sounded  a  little  like  Asiatic." 

"It's  only  one  of  them  field  musics  in 
the  band  hall,  lady,"  explained  Virgie. 
"They're  always  making  goofy  noises." 

"Ni-men  tung  pu  tung  (Do  you 
understand)?"  Donohoe  yelled  from  the 
porch. 

"K'o-pu-shih  ma  (Yes,  to  be  sure)," 
Virgie  answered  the  hidden  sergeant. 
Then  she  spoke  to  the  visitor: 

"That's  the  kind  of  stuff  those  field 
musics  are  always  yelling.  Lady,  Asiatic 
has  been  trying  awfully  hard  to  get  in 
touch  with  you." 

"I've  got  a  telephone  and  a  mailbox, 
and  he  knows  where  I  live." 

"Yeah,  but  he  has  been  away  on  so 
many  of  these  crumby  details  and 
everything.  He  said  he  was  awfully 
sorry  you  got  mad  with  him.  And  he 
wants  you  to  meet  him  tomorrow  after- 
noon around  16:30  over  in  the  park  on 
the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and  17th 
Street.  He  was  going  to  send  you  a 
telegram.    He's  awfully  sorry." 

"What  do  you  mean,  16:30?" 

"Thafs  4:30  o'clock,"  replied  Virgie, 
patiently. 

TTHE  girl  looked  at  the  deserted  O.D. 
■*■  shack  porch.  She  looked  along  the 
southern  arcade  of  the  barracks  and  up 
the  driveway.  Her  green  eyes  were  still 
angry.  She  said,  "All  right,  kid.  Tell 
that  big  ape  I'll  be  there  tomorrow  after- 
noon. But  Asiatic  better  be  there  or 
someone  is  going  to  get  hurt." 

When  she  had  gone,  the  sentry 
brought  the  riot  gun  down  from  port 
arms  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Virgie 
went  back  to  the  porch.  Lieutenant 
Hitesman,  the  officer  of  the  day,  was 
there  and  he  was  saying,  "What  the 
devil  are  you  doing  under  that  scuttle- 
butt, Asiatic?" 

"Aw,"  replied  the  sergeant.  "I  have 
lost  a  battle  pin  down  here  among  the 
pipes.    I'm  always  losing  them  things." 

"All  clear,"  said  Virgie.  "Your  fi-fi 
just  caught  a  taxi  in  front  of  the  drug- 
store." 

Sergeant  Donohoe  gathered  his  long 
legs  under  him  and  got  up. 

"Thanks,  Honey,"  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  know  whether  you  should  have 
made  that  date  for  me  or  not.  I  would 
hate  to  be  shot  in  action  over  in  Lafay- 
ette Park.  Why  is  it  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful fi-fis  have  the  worst  tempers?  I 
am  afraid  we  ain't  going  to  make  up 
very  soon." 

That  night  Virgie  dreamed  about 
heaven.  In  the  dream,  heaven  had  a 
rifle  range,  and  the  Lord  was  a  big  non- 
com  with  no  room  left  for  hash-marks 
on  his  sleeve.  But  the  blond  fi-fi  came 
into  the  heaven  and  started  shooting  at 
Asiatic  with  a  Browning  automatic  rifle. 
And  the  Lord  had  to  stop  her  and  give 
her  a  good  shaking. 

Virgie  woke  up  troubled.    She  got  up 
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and  brushed  her  red  hair  and  put  on 
some  coveralls,  very  like  the  dungarees 
which  the  men  wear  when  they're  out 
boon -docking. 

She  tiptoed  into  her  father's  bed- 
room for  a  before-breakfast  talk.  But 
the  colonel  was  taking  a  shower.  A 
shining  new  Reising  submachine  gun 
was  lying  on  the  bed.  Colonel  Grew 
had  a  nervous  habit  of  field-stripping 
weapons  while  he  read.  And  he  had, 
probably,  disassembled  and  assembled 
the  submachine  gun  a  dozen  times  while 
studying  some  reports  the  night  before. 

The  gun  was  one  of  the  M-55  models 
with  a  folding  butt  stock.  Virgie  took  a 
look  out  in  the  hall.  Then  she  picked 
up  the  weapon,  fondly. 

Frowning,  the  little  girl  removed  the 
magazine,  set  the  fire  control  selector  on 
full  automatic,  unwound  the  take- 
down   screw    and    removed    the    stock, 


Reising  gun,  now  assembled,  under  his 
arm. 

Mrs.  Grew  had  a  beautiful  voice  and 
sometimes  she  sounded  like  an  actress 
in  a  Shakespearean  tragedy.  She  had 
been  married  to  Colonel  Grew  and  his 
collection  of  firearms  for  fifteen  years. 
But  she  was  still  afraid  of  guns. 

Now  she  looked  at  the  Reising  gun, 
and  she  said  in  a  low,  accusing  and 
questioning  voice,  "Elmer?"  Then,  after 
a  silence,  she  added,  "Are  you  trying  to 
ruin  Virgie's  nervous  system  by  bring- 
ing a  thing  like  that  to  the  table?  You 
know  how  guns  scare  the  poor  child." 

Virgie  drank  her  orange  juice  and  said 
nothing.  The  colonel  laid  the  subma- 
chine gun  on  a  desk.  He  kissed  his  wife 
and  he  kissed  Virgie,  spanking  the  little 
girl's  plump  legs  briskly  as  he  bent  over. 

"I'll  see  you  after  breakfast,"  he  whis- 
pered. 


•«/-•__' 


COLLIERS 


Can't  we  move  up  a  little  closer?" 


VIRGIL    PARTCH 


pulling  the  trigger  to  make  sure  the 
hammer  was  forward.  She  next  un- 
screwed the  bumper  plug  in  the  rear  of 
the  receiver  and  tipped  the  muzzle  of 
the  wicked  little  gun  up  vertically  while 
pulling  the  trigger  so  that  the  hammer 
spring  would  drop  out.  .  .  . 

She  had  some  trouble  taking  out  the 
action  bar,  and  it  was  a  full  three  min- 
utes before  she  managed  the  field  strip. 
Now,  the  little  girl  could  take  apart  and 
put  together  with  considerable  speed 
and  ease  most  of  the  infantry  weapons 
used  by  the  Marines.  She  could  do 
these  things  because  she  had  watched 
her  father  and  the  men  handle  firearms 
for  years.  And,  too,  she  loved  guns.  But 
this  new  Reising,  though  beautifully 
simple,  was  not  so  familiar. 

"I  need  some  schooling  on  this,"  said 
Virgie  to  herself.  "I'll  see  Corporal 
Watt." 

QfHE  had  started  to  assemble  the 
•^  weapon  when  her  mother's  voice 
sounded  in  the  hall. 

"Come  to  breakfast,  Virginia,"  said 
Mrs.  Grew.  She  was  approaching  the 
door  to  the  bedroom.  The  parts  of  the 
Reising  were  arranged  neatly  on  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper.  Virgie  had  to 
scamper  from  the  room  to  keep  from 
being  discovered.  She  grasped  her 
mother  tightly  by  the  hand  and  steered 
her  by  the  bedroom. 

So  it  was  that  Colonel  Grew  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  with  a  slightly  an- 
noyed look  on  his  face  and  with  the 


Mrs.  Grew  smiled  at  Virgie  and  said, 
"I've  a  nice  surprise  for  you,  dear.  You 
are  going  to  a  movie  this  afternoon  with 
Wainwright  Becker.  The  admiral  will 
bring  Wainwright  over  sometime  after 
lunch." 

Virgie  answered  her  mother:  "That's 
nice." 

Virgie  thought:  "Of  all  the  dirty  de- 
tails— I  really  get  'em.  Going  to  the 
movies  with  that  nasty  little  poge  from 
the  Navy  Yard." 

Wainwright  was  seven  years  old.  His 
father  was  an  admiral  at  the  nearby 
Navy  Yard.  The  fat  little  boy  had  lived 
at  naval  stations  all  of  his  life.  He  had 
acquired  a  thoroughgoing  dislike  for 
Marines,  and  he  considered  it  his  mis- 
sion to  make  things  as  unpleasant  as 
possible  for  members  of  the  Corps. 

The  colonel  said,  "You're  not  going 
to  let  those  kids  go  to  the  movies  alone, 
I  hope.  That  Wainwright  should  be  put 
in  a  cage,  anyway." 

"I,"  replied  Mrs.  Grew,  "will  take  the 
children  down  in  a  taxi.  I've  a  club 
meeting  which  should  last  about  two 
hours.  After  it's  over  I'll  go  by  the 
theater  and  get  Wainwright  and  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  thought  of  spending  an  afternoon 
in  Wainwright's  company  made  Virgie 
sad.  She  took  a  piece  of  French  toast 
and  she  wandered  out  on  the  screened - 
in  porch  of  the  colonel's  quarters.  She 
sat  in  the  porch  swing  and  chewed  on 
the  toast  and  looked  out  on  the  Bar- 
racks parade  ground. 


Now,  during  the  War  of  1942,  the  pi 
rade  ground  was  a  very  busy  spot.  Th 
day  before,  Secretary  Knox  and  Get 
eral  Holcomb  had  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ancient  arches  and  decorated 
Marine  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Midwa- 
On  this  morning,  a  platoon  of  athletic 
looking  boys  in  dungarees  were  rollin 
heavy  marching  orders.  At  another  en 
of  the  compound,  a  company  in  well 
starched  khaki  was  wheeling  throug 
close-order  drill  while  Asiatic  howle 
commands  rhythmically  in  his  bariton 
voice: 

"Hup,  tup,  th-ree,  fou-R — th-rw 
fou-R,  th-ree,  fou-R — and  to  ya  LEF 
sang  the  sergeant.  And  it  was  like  musi 
to  Virgie. 

On  the  porch  she  tapped  her  feet  wit 
the  cadence  and  counted  in  Chinese 
"/,  erh,  san,  ssu — /,  erh,  san,  ssu — /,  erl 
san,  ssu — ." 

Now  she  was  singing  with  Asiatii 
and  her  voice  grew  louder.  Then  sh 
stopped.  There  was  someone  else  o 
the  porch.  Boldly,  Virgie  chewed  o 
her  toast  for  a  moment  before  look 
ing  up.    It  was  the  colonel. 

"I'll  be  a  hootin'  nanny-hoot,"  sal 
Colonel  Grew,  "a  Chinese  cadenc 
count.  I  guess  you've  heard  Chines 
soldiers  a  lot — but  how  could  you  re 
member?  You  surprise  me  every  daj 
Honey — almost  as  much  as  you're  goin 
to  surprise  your  mother  some  day  whei 
she  learns  that  you're  a  gun-lovin'  littl 
hyena  and  not  the  crybaby  she  want 
you  to  be.  I  was  going  to  punish  you  fo 
leaving  that  Reising  all  torn  up  aft 
lying  on  the  deck.  But  I  guess  you'v 
got  enough  trouble — with  Wainwrigh 
coming  over." 

THEN  the  colonel  added,  "You'd  bet 
■*•  ter  wait  down  at  the  gate  in  the  after 
noon  and  meet  Wainwright.    The  me 
don't  like  the  little  pest  much,  and 
don't  blame  them." 

So  it  was  that  Virgie  was  stationed  o 
the  O.D.  shack  steps  when  Wainwrigh 
appeared  at  the  main  gate  that  after 
noon.  The  fat  little  boy  demanded  ad 
mittance  and  called  the  sentry  a  num 
ber  of  salty  but  uncomplimentary 
names.  Wainwright  had  been  eatin 
chocolate  candy  and  there  were  smeaz 
of  goo  on  his  white  collar  and  on  hi 
round,  fearless  little  face. 

"Secure  everything,"  said  Asiatic 
"here  comes  Wainwright,  and  with  pog 
bait  smeared  all  over  his  face  a 
usual." 

Wearily  Sergeant  Donohoe  yelled  a 
the  guard:    "Let  him  in." 

Wainwright  was  slightly  knock -knee" 
and  his  fat  legs  hit  together  as  h 
crawled  up  the  steps  to  the  porch.  H 
greeted  Virgie  politely.  He  turned  t 
Sergeant  Donohoe  and  said,  "How' 
things  with  you  bellhops?  Did  you  hea 
about  the  scrap  over  at  the  Cross  Road 
Inn  last  night?  Two  Navy  Yard  sailor 
whipped  five  of  these  here  Eighth  an 
Eye  Street  Marines." 

Wainwright  made  up  the  story  abon 
the  fight.  But  he  knew  it  would  in 
furiate  Donohoe. 

"Wo  yu  pu  feng  (such  an  idiot)! 
commented  Virgie. 

"Na-ko  jen  t'ai  tsao  koa  (he's  a  b» 
one),"  agreed  the  sergeant. 

"My  dad  needs  an  orderly,  Asiatic, 
continued  Wainwright,  "maybe  yo 
could  get  the  job." 

"I  reckon,"  said  Virgie,  "that  I  ha' 
better  take  Wainwright  down  to  th 
house  and  secure  him  until  it's  time  t 
shove  off  to  the  movies.  Goodb) 
Asiatic,  and  be  sure  and  show  up  fc 
that  date.  Come  on,  shui-shou  (sailor). 

Wainwright  said,  "Sergeant,  do  ya 
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In  black  and  white,  well  demonstrate 
Why  Happy  Blending s  simply  great!" 


1.    We're  loving  mates,  indeed,  we  two; 
We've  won  our  stripes  at  pitching  woo 
On  Happy  Blending,  if  you  please, 
We're  qualified  authorities! 


2.     So  if  you'll  step  up  closer,  friend, 

We'll  tell  why  CALVERT'S  Happy  Blend, 

A  blend  of  whiskey  virtues  rare, 

Is  super . . .  tops  . . .  beyond  compare! 


3.    You  see,  some  whiskey  traits  are  scrappy, 
While  others  are  congenial,  happy. 
So  CALVERT  chucks  the  traits  that  fight 
And  blends  just  friendly  ones  —  just  right. 

L 


BE 
WISE! 


QeaxWeaAs  Qioose 


That's  why  each  mellow  sip  you  savor 
Is  tops  in  smoothness,  mildness,  flavor! 
No  drink  has  got  what  CALVERT'S  got  — 
It's  Happy  Blending.  Try  a  spot! 


Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  New  York  City.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  Calvert  "Reserve":  86.8  Proof-65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits ...  Calvert  "Special":  86.8  Proof-72VS%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
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Collier's  lor  October  17,  1942 


Carl  slows  down  factory  operation! 


CAIL  NEEDS  A  LAXATIVE,  but  he  has  to 

show   the   men   at   the   plant   how   to 
operate  some  new  machines. 

"Interruptions  won't  do,"  Carl  figures. 
"Even  man-minutes  count  today !" 


HAVING  POSTPONED  needed  relief.  Carl 
fumbles,  can't  seem  to  explain  things 
clearly. 

"I  slowed  things  down  all  along  the 
line,"  he  confides  to  Mrs.  Carl  when  he 
gets  home,  all  in. 


John  wins  production  award! 


JOHN  NEEDS  A  LAXATIVE.  He's  training 
a  group  of  new  workers,  too. 

But — to  feel  better  faster — John  takes 
speedy  Sal  Hepatica,  which  usually  acts 
within  an  hour. 


BY  THE  TIME  HE  GETS  TO  WORK,  John 
feels  more  like  himself.  He  tries  a  new 
production  scheme.  His  trainees  get  the 
idea  fast.  And  John  gets  the  plant 
award  for  stepping  up  production. 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
-take  gentle,  s/zeeafy  Sal  Hepaticc 


Today — when  man-hours  and  man- 
minvtes  count— it's  your  duty  to 
keep  fit. 

So  don't  put  off  till  evening  the  laxa- 
tive you  need  in  the  morning.  Take 
gentle,  speedy  Sal  Hepatica. 


ity  . . .  helps  turn  a  sour  stomach  sweet 
again,  too. 

Three  out  of  five  doctors,  recently 
interviewed,  recommend  Sal  Hepatica  !* 
Next  time  you  need  a  laxative,  take 
this  sparkling,  speedy  saline.  Remem- 
ber, it's  up  to  all  of  us  to  keep  fit! 


Sal  Hepatica  acts  by  attracting 
needed  liquid  bulk  to  the  intestinal 
tract — with  no  discomfort,  no  griping. 
It  helps  counteract  excess  gastric  acid- 


mHere  are  the  active  ingredients  of  Sal 
Hepatica:  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  phosphate,  lithium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric 
acid.  Your  doctor  knows  best.  Ask  him 
about  the  efficacy  of  this  prescription. 


SAL  HEPATICA 

■^ i  .  _ ±  —M  a»   i . a    |    tM ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

nwvci  •»  ■nil* i  pnysrc 

"TIME  TO  SMILE"— Tune  in  Eddie  Cantor  Wednesdays 
al  9  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T.  (Beginning  September  30th). 


want  some  candy?"  And  he  held  out  a 
half-melted  chocolate  in  a  fat  fist. 

"Naw,"  said  Asiatic,  "shove  off." 

Wainwright,  with  a  swift  downward 
motion  of  his  hand,  rubbed  chocolate 
over  the  sergeant's  starched,  shining- 
clean  precisely  pressed  khaki  trousers. 
Then  the  fat  little  boy  started  to  scram- 
ble off  the  porch.  But  Asiatic  caught 
him  on  the  bottom  steps. 

"You  ornery  little  chow-hound,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "Here's  one  time  you're 
going  to  get  spanked,  even  if  your  pa 
secures  me  in  the  brig." 

Asiatic  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  be- 
came very  busy  giving  Wainwright  the 
flat  of  his  hand.  Wainwright  squirmed 
and  pinched  Asiatic's  muscular  legs  as 
he  took  the  spanking.  Then  the  ser- 
geant heard  the  clicking  of  heels.  The 
corporal  of  the  guard  was  saluting.  The 
sentry  had  his  riot  gun  at  present  arms. 
Admiral  Becker  was  coming  up  the 
driveway. 

The  sergeant  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  saluted.  Wainwright,  scowling,  was 
now  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  admiral 
looked  at  his  son.  Then  he  said  to 
Asiatic,  "Good  afternoon,  Sergeant. 
Carry  on." 

The  admiral  lit  a  cigarette  and  walked 
on  up  the  arcade  toward  the  colonel's 
office. 

A  HALF-HOUR  later,  when  liberty 
**  call  had  sounded,  Asiatic  left  the 
post  in  "sea-going"  attire:  blue  pants, 
khaki  shirt  and  white  cap  cover.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Grew,  Virgie  and 
Wainwright  were  riding  downtown  in  a 
taxi.  This  trip  proved  almost  disastrous. 
Wainwright,  still  tingling  from  his 
spanking,  was  standing  up  in  the  cab. 
He  was  studying  the  driver's  neck  at 
close  range. 

"I,"  announced  Wainwright,  in  a 
gloating  voice,  "know  jujitsu."  The 
admiral's  son  had  watched  sailors 
learning  judo  at  the  Norfolk  training 
station. 

"Yeah?"  answered  Virgie,  without  in- 
terest. 

Wainwright  spread  his  fat  arms  wide, 
doubled  his  fists  and  hit  the  taxi  driver 
a  smart  blow  on  each  temple.  The  sur- 
prised fellow  almost  swerved  the  cab 
into  a  trolley  car.  He  slammed  on  the 
brakes,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if 
Wainwright  were  going  to  get  his  sec- 
ond spanking  of  the  day.  But  Mrs. 
Grew  soothed  the  driver's  feelings  by 
promising  him  double  fare.  And  Wain- 
wright ate  five  chocolates  and  gave  no 
more  trouble  until  they  arrived  at  the 
theater. 

Mrs.  Grew  escorted  the  children  to 
seats  well  up  front  and  said,  "Now,  stay 
right  here  until  I  get  back,  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  to  wait.  Wainwright, 
I  want  you  to  be  a  little  man  and  don't 
bother  any  of  the  ushers." 

The  movie  was  about  a  Mexican  gal 
who  stabbed  her  boy  friend  fifteen  times 
in  the  back  because  she  caught  him 
dancing  with  another  girl.  After  Mrs. 
Grew  had  been  gone  about  twenty 
minutes,  Virgie  said,  "This  thing  bores 
me.  I'd  about  as  soon  listen  to  First 
Sergeant  Sylvester  lecture  the  men  on 
Rocks  and  Shoals." 

"I  know  what  Rocks  and  Shoals  is," 
announced  Wainwright,  triumphantly, 
"it's  about  naval  law." 

"Let's  leave,"  said  Virgie,  crossly.  She 
was  getting  worried  about  Asiatic.  "We 
can  go  over  to  the  park  and  see  if 
Asiatic  is  getting  along  all  right.  That 
fi-fi  might  really  shoot  him." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  that  old  bellhop," 
said  Wainwright.  "I  hate  him."  The 
little  boy's  stomach  was  beginning  to 
hurt,  and  he  was  curled  up  in  the  seat, 
half  asleep.  Still,  he  followed  Virgie  out 
of  the  theater.  The  doorman  was  wear- 
ing blue  flannel  trousers  with  red  stripes 
down  the  sides.  As  Virgie  was  getting 
pass-out  checks,  Wainwright  smeared  a 


generous  quantity  of  melted  chocolate 
on  the  uniform  of  the  doorman.  The 
children  had  to  leave  rather  hurriedly. 

The  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and  17th 
was  on  the  far  end  of  the  park.  And 
Virgie  and  Wainwright  approached 
Asiatic's  rendezvous  stealthily,  moving 
from  bush  to  bush.  Wainwright  was 
holding  his  stomach,  and  he  began  to 
moan  a  little. 

"Stop  your  blubbering,  you  little 
poge,"  said  Virgie,  "I  don't  want  Asiatic 
to  know  we're  watching.  But  I'm  just 
worried  about  him — that's  all." 

The  children  peeked  from  behind  a 
bush  and  saw  Ronnie  and  Sergeant 
Donohoe  standing  on  the  corner.  She 
was  hitting  Asiatic  over  the  head  with  a 
small  bag.  Apparently,  the  bag  con- 
tained something  heavy,  for  the  big  Ma- 
rine was  staggering  with  every  blow. 

Wainwright  had  ceased  crying.  His 
round,  little  face  shone,  happily.  He  se- 
lected a  large  rock. 

"Bellhop!"  screamed  Wainwright.  He 
charged  from  behind  the  bush,  got  in 
range  and  hurled  the  rock,  hitting  Asi- 
atic squarely  on  the  burr  of  the  right 
ear.  The  battered  sergeant  fell  into  a 
flower  bed.  And  the  little  boy  charged 
in  and  started  smearing  a  chocolate 
icing  on  the  Marine's  blue  trousers. 

Wainwright  was  starting  on  Asiatic's 
shirt  when  Ronnie  grasped  the  fat  little 
boy  firmly  and  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  you  horrible  little  brat,"  she 
said,  and  she  gave  Wainwright  such  a 
hard  spank  on  the  back  side  that  he,  too, 
fell  into  the  flower  bed  beside  the  ser- 
geant. 

Asiatic  was  still  dazed  and  he  was 
only  half  aware  that  he  was  being  thor- 
oughly kissed.  "Will  you  ever  forgive 
me,  darling,"  the  blond  girl  was  saying. 
"I'll  never  get  mad  at  you  again — if 
you  behave." 

Asiatic's  head  was  beginning  to  clear 
and  his  eyes  were  getting  back  in  focus. 
He  looked  to  the  left  and  there  was 
Wainwright  sitting  there,  calmly  watch- 
ing Asiatic  being  kissed. 

The  sergeant  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
picked  up  Wainwright  and  began  to 
paddle  the  little  boy.  Wainwright's  fat 
face  was  dark  with  anger,  but  he  wasn't 
blubbering  now. 

A  husky  man  in  a  khaki  naval  uni- 
form had  emerged  from  a  side  entrance 
to  the  White  House  grounds.  He 
crossed  the  street  to  the  park.  He  was 
Admiral  Becker. 

The  admiral  stopped  for  a  moment. 
He  looked  at  Ronnie  rubbing  the  bumps 
on  Asiatic's  head.  He  looked  at  Wain- 
wright being  spanked  by  Donohoe. 
Then  he  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Carry  on,  Sergeant,"  said  the  ad- 
miral and  he  started  walking  downtown 
with  long  strides. 

Virgie  said,  "After  your  spanking, 
Wainwright,  we'll  hustle  back  to  the 
movies.  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  bring  you 
over  here.  But  I  knew  that  Asiatic 
and  his  fi-fi  would  quit  fighting  as  soon 
as  you  got  around  'em." 

AT  DINNER  that  night  Mrs.  Grew 
■**■  said  to  the  colonel: 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  Virgie  go  to  the 
movies  for  a  while.  She's  much  too 
nervous.  The  poor  darling  was  so  ex- 
cited that  she  was  almost  breathless 
when  I  took  her  out  of  the  theater  to- 
day. You  would  have  almost  thought 
that  she  had  been  running.  And  Wain- 
wright had  been  crying,  I  believe.  Virgie 
seems  much  better  now,  though,  and  she 
has  gone  upstairs  to  play  with  that  big 
doll  that  Colonel  Potts  gave  her." 

Colonel  Grew  looked  at  the  desk 
where  he  had  left  the  Reising  gun  that 
morning.  The  submachine  gun  was 
gone. 

"I    know,"    said    the    colonel,    "that 
Virgie  is  having  a  wonderful  time  play- 
ing with  that  big  doll." 
The  End 


_ 


4.  JWt?^ 


LY  new,  but  now  very  popular,  is  the  V-Mail  system  for  letters  to 
aldiers  overseas.  Written  on  special  forms,  letters  are  mailed  in  the 
ter  to  San  Francisco  or  New  York  Army  P.  O.  and  censored  (above) 

|i  three  categories  (whether  written  in  pencil,  in  ink  or  on  a  type- 
idles  of  500  letters  (below)  go  to  an  Eastman  laboratory  to  be  photo- 
movie  film.  Each  letter  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp 


ke  that  shown  at  right 
1,500     communications. 
7,  snapshots  and   other 
i  cannot  go  by  V-Mail 


ing  photographed,  film 
ed  to  an  inspector.  Lt. 
r  (below)  is  in  the  Adju- 
eral's  Dept.,  Manhattan 


,  V-letters  are  projected 
alf  their  original  size 
tized  paper,  cut  (lower 
d  wrapped  in  envelopes 
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"KEEP  EM 
FIRING' 


S1EEP 

TOMGHT         j^ 

^kWbrk  Better  Tomorrow / 


Your  Serta  dealer  will  show  you  how  to  feel,  look,  work 

better  every  day  by  getting  sound,  revitalizing 

sleep  on  a  fine  Serta  Tuftless 

PERFECT  SLEEPER  MATTRESS 


FEEL  THE   DIFFERENCE! 

Feel  the  velvety  softness,  yet  that  supporting 
firmness,  an  amazing  combination  for  health- 
ful sleeping  luxury.  You  sleep  on  it,  not  in  it. 
That's  Serta  Vitalized  Cushioning.  It  comes 
from  the  patented  ribbon  steel  innerspring- 
ing  which  adjusts  to  your  individual  size  and 
weight,  assures  Guaranteed  lasting  comfort. 


SEE  THE   DIFFERENCE! 

You  can  actually  see  the  extra  comfort. 
Absolutely  smooth,  no  tufts,  bumps  or  hol- 
lows. Lighter  weight,  easier  to  keep  clean  and 
handle.  Makes  a  smoother,  tOACn 
neater  bed.  Fully  ventilated  *%J*/',U 
Sertaseptic  coverings,  perma-  WEST  C0AST  AN0 
nently  germ  and  odor  repellent,    canada.  v*2.so 


SERTA   SLEEP   SERVICE 

Expert  advice  to  help  you  put  your  sleeping 
equipment  in  first  class  condition  is  now 
available  to  you  without  obligation.  Don't 
delay!  See  your  Serta  dealer  today  for  this 
new,  helpful  service. 

DUE  TO  THE  WAR  .  .  . 

Your  dealer's  supply  of  Serta  Tuftless  Inner- 
spring  Mattresses  may  be  limited.  If  so,  ask 
to  see  these  other  fine  Serta  Mattresses. 

Serta  AAAA  Four  A  Model  ....  $39.50 
Serta  AAA  Three  A  Model  ....  29.95 
Serta  A  One  A  Model  ....  19.95 
Serta  Tiny  A 

(  Wti  I  Coat!  and  Canadian  Prim  Slightly  Hightr ) 

Soft,  luxuriously  comfortable,  beautiful  to 
look  at,  smart  and  healthful.  Every  mattress 
fully  posturized.  Permanently  germ  and  odor 
repellent  Sertaseptic  coverings. 

(Also  available:  Serta  Restal  Knight,  Smooth 
Rest,  Smoothie,  Coilux,  Matching  Box  Springs, 
Crib  Mattresses  and  Couches.) 


ONE  A 
MODEL 


LOOK    FOR    THIS    SERTA    LABEL 


SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:   666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
30  Leading  Mattress  Manufacturers  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  in  Canada 

Copr.  1W42  Si-H»  Asaociiteii.Ino, 
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ARISTOCRAT  OF 
FINE  FUR  FFLIS 

The  refinement  and  luxury  of 
regal  fur-felt  .  .  .  styled  by  ex- 
pert artisans  .  .  .  distinctively 
detailed  to  meet  the  exacting 
demands  of  discriminating  men. 


Helen  Mueller  demonstrates  a  new  patriotic  skill — press- 
ing a  husband's  suit.  Secret  of  a  professional  job  is 
the  piece  of  cotton  twill,  thick  enough  to  retain  moisture 
and  prevent  shine.  Start  with  the  shoulder  and  don't  re- 
peat Helen's  mistake  by  letting  the  iron  touch  the  fabric 


Next  step  is  to  press  the  collar,  keeping  the 
the  same  position  on  the  board.    Make  a  creas 
the  collar  turns  over,  continuing  it  down  to 
beyond  seam  where  collar  joins  lapel.   By  pre 
collar   flat   in   this   way   you   prevent   any 


Careful,  Helen,  the  iron  has  slipped  off  the  twill  again! 
This  time  she's  working  diligently  on  the  sleeve.  Best 
for  this  is  a  sleeveboard.  Keep  turning  the  sleeve  as 
you  press  so  you  won't  get  a  crease,  undesirable  because 
it  cuts  across  wrinkles  and  makes  them  more  noticeable 


Here's  friend  husband  himself  showing  you  how1 
carry  a  newspaper,  unless  you  want  ripped  p'l 
He  hangs  his  raglan-sleeve  coat  on  a  hook  bee  I 
hanger  would  throw  its  sloping  shoulders  out  o^ 
Never    hang    his    regular    coats    or    jackets    thiil 


PRESSING 
NECESSITY 

By  Henry  L.  Jackson 

PHOTOGRAPHS      FOH      COLLIER'S      BY      IFOR      " 


Good  treatment  to  give  a  hat  is  brisk  brushing, 
use    a    whiskbroom    because    its    stiff   bristles   te  I 
fabric.    Use  a  hat  brush  with  curved  handle.    JJjj 
brush  your  hat  before  wearing  so  if  you  decide  I 
strolling  in  a  cloudburst,  rain  won't  beat  the  i 


w  - 


S'l 


rk  next  on  the  lapels,  to  be  rolled  instead  oi 
Jest  way  to  do  this  is  to  press  lapels  flat  on 
to  an  inch  below  seams  which  join  them  to 
le  reason  lor  rolling  the  lapels  is  that  they 
f  rubbing  and  when  creased  they  fray  sooner 


takes  talcum  daintily  on  a  good  wool  coat  in 
ess  of  removing  a  gravy  spot.  Start  by  rub- 
jood  commercial  cleaner  on  with  a  sponge  or 
placing  blotter  underneath  to  absorb  ex- 
with  white  talcum  and  when  dry,  brush  off 


suits  are  getting  scarce.    Tailors  are  getting  scarcer, 
it  now  appears  that  we  shall  see  blossoming  his- 
|cally  beside  the  arts  of  war,  the  humbler  arts  of 
pressing  and  button-sewing. 

Mueller,  the  girl  you  see  handily  wielding  the  iron 
le  top  of  the  page  (and,  incidentally,  the  girl  who 
•  this  week's  cover)  postponed  her  trip  to  Hollywood, 
le  is  representing  Collier's  in  Columbia's  picture 
rls,  in  order  to  help  us  demonstrate  a  few  tricks  that 
i  life  expectancy  of  your  suit. 

st  thing  to  remember  is  to  buy  clothes  that  are  large 

The  strain  of  movement  in  a  tight  suit  weakens 

|  If  you  are  wealthy  enough  to  own  two  suits,  it  is 

>  wear  them  on  alternate  days.    Hang  the  one  you're 

ig  in  the  closet  and  it  will  iron  itself  out.    This  will 

many  pressings,  which  tend  to  weaken  fabric.     If 

It  is  particularly  wrinkled,  wet  a  whisk  broom  and  go 

1  wrinkled  places.    They  will  be  gone  by  morning. 

jh  your  clothes  after  you  take  them  off.     Otherwise, 

i  has  eight  hours  in  which  to  eat  quietly  away  at  the 

impty  the  pockets  and  go  over  them,  inside  and  out, 
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Press  the  back  and  sides  of  the  coat  by  laying  them, 
in  turn,  flat  on  the  ironing  board.  Remember  to  keep 
the  cotton  twill  dampened  with  a  sponge.  Soldiers, 
sailors  and  Marines  will  find  Helen's  routine  is  best 
for    putting    snap    into    a    tired    and    wrinkled    uniform 


Best  type  of  clothes  hanger  is  the  wishbone  type 
which  approximates  the  average  person's  shoulder 
structure.  Pants  can  be  folded  over  the  cross  bar. 
To  utilize  closet  space  it's  a  good  idea  to  put  a  bar  near 
the  ceiling,  using  wooden  hangers  with  extension  poles 


with  your  whisk  broom.  Brush  under  the  lapels.  If  you  still 
have  cuffs,  turn  them  down  and  brush. 

Conquer  your  natural  inertia — or  that  of  your  wife — and 
see  that  lost  buttons  are  replaced,  small  tears  mended, 
ripped  pockets  fixed.  If  you  get  caught  in  the  rain,  hang  your 
suit  to  dry  where  the  air  can  circulate  through  it  until  com- 
pletely dry. 

Pressing  at  home  is  an  elementary  matter.  It  requires 
merely  a  good  ironing  board,  a  nice  shiny  iron,  piece  of  cot- 
ton twill,  sponge,  sleeveboard,  and  steady  nerves. 

If  you  land  in  a  mudhole  the  best  thing  to  do  is  whip  over 
to  the  cleaners.  But  egg  spots  and  beer  spots  and  other  small 
accidents  can  be  obliterated  if  you  have  ambition  and  the 
right  condiments.  The  experts  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  spots  men  get  on  their  suits  can  be  removed  with  warm 
water,  if  they're  taken  care  of  immediately.  That  goes  for 
egg,  coffee,  tea,  fruit  juices,  beer  and  wine.  Tobacco  stains 
require  a  little  alcohol.  But  let  them  remain  a  few  days,  and 
they  baffle  even  the  shrewdest  professional  cleaner.  Turpen- 
tine will  get  rid  of  paint  spots,  and  any  good  commercial  dry 
solvent  will  eliminate  oil  and  grease.  ***• 


DAVID  ROSS.  CBS  ANNOUNCER.  SAYS: 

•"  I  have  smoked  Edgeworth  for 
years  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  me  when  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  the  makers, 
asked  me  to  do  a  series  of  poems 
on  the  radio.  This  is  one  of  those 
occasions  when  a  radio  an- 
nouncer feels  he  wants  to  tell 
all  of  his  friends  about  his  spon- 
sor's product.  I  hope  you'll  en- 
joy smoking  this  grand  tobacco." 

"Just  Like 
You  And  F! . . 

I  was  browsing  through 
a  book  last  night, 

When,  much  to  my  surprise — 
The  name  of  Edgeworth  Pipe  Tobacco 

Flashed  before  my  eyes; 
It  was  Gunther's:  "Inside  Europe," 

Page  five-hundred-thirty-two, 
And  it  told  about  a  famous  man 

Who  smokes  that  tin  of  blue. 

His  name  is  known 

throughout  the  world, 
A  name  you'd  recognize, 
For  he's  the  Chief  Executive 

Of  one  of  our  Allies, 
And  I  couldn't  help 

but  thrill  with  pride 
To  know  that  great  men  buy  . . . 
In  fact,  demand  that  Edgeworth 
brand — 
Yes,  just  like  you  and  I. 


EDGEWORTH 

"AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO" 
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PAW'S  SENDIN'  HIS 

pHOrfGRA*  TO 
HOUYWOOD  REO-IAR 
S.HCE  HE  O.SCOVEREO 


Bel 


U.  s.  P»«-  °"- 
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It  You'll  like  your  face  a  lot 
better  after  you  use  6NX  Star 
Double  Edge  Blades.  6NX  is  a 
new  combination  of  special, 
tougher  steel,  new  machines,  new 
sharpening  methods.  It  produces 
vastly  keener,  more  uniform 
blades  that  make  your  double 
edge  razor  perform  miracles! 

SAVE  STEEL  by  making  your  blades 
last  longer.  Handle  carefully,  dry 
thoroughly,  protect  the  edges!  Star 
Division,  American  Safety  Razor 
Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REGULAR 


10* 


PACK... ECONOMY 


25* 


PACK 


■l 


STAR 

DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES 


For  Double  Edge  Razors! 
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Letter  to  a  Man  with  a  Boy  in  Ireland 

Continued  irom  page  22 


Captain — surely  you  can  find  fault  with 
something?"  I  suggested  to  Captain 
Larson. 

We  went  into  one  of  the  kitchens. 
Unlike  the  kitchen  in  your  own  home, 
there  was  no  odor  of  cooking  or  of  coal 
or  gas.  Captain  Larson  opened  one 
drawer  after  another.  In  the  very  back 
of  one  of  them  he  found  a  bowl.  He  held 
it  up,  but  his  face  fell — the  bowl  was 
immaculately  clean.  The  food  that  was 
being  prepared  there  in  that  kitchen  al- 
most made  a  London  exile  swoon  with 
envy.  The  menu  for  the  day  was  tacked 
up  on  the  wall.  Take  a  look  at  it. 

Breakfast: 

Canned  fruit 
Assorted  cereals 
Milk  and  sugar 
Fried  eggs 
Fried  bacon 
Hot  rolls,  jam 
Bread,  butter 
Coffee 

Dinner: 

Rice  chicken  soup 

Creamed  chicken  on  toast 

Mashed  potatoes 

Buttered  corn 

Vegetable  salad 

Ice  cream 

Bread,  butter,  coffee 

Supper: 

Soup  and  crackers 

Grilled  hamburger  steak 

Brown  gravy 

Baked  potatoes 

Succotash 

Cold  baked  beans 

Jelly  roll 

Bread,  butter,  tea 

The  richest  man  in  Britain  couldn't 
buy  three  meals  like  that  today. 

Discipline  among  the  American  sailors 
and  Marines  is  as  good  as  among  any 
group  in  the  world,  but  it  is  on  a  slightly 
different  plane.  For  instance,  the  head 
cook  sidled  up  to  Captain  Davis  while 
we  were  inspecting  the  kitchens  and 
said:  "Captain,  you  know  that  good  No. 
3  cook  I  had — that  kid  who  was  always 
gettin'  in  trouble?" 

Davis  smiled.  "What's  he  done  now?" 

"Well,"  the  head  cook  said,  "he  ain't 
done  nothin'  really  bad.  But  he  came 
in  a  little  late  last  night  and  the  Ma- 
rines, seeing  him  sneak  under  a  hedge, 
shot  over  him.  That's  orders.  Then 
they  nabbed  him  and  now  he's  in  the 
guardhouse  and  up  for  a  court-martial. 
They  won't  let  him  come  back  to  work 
for  me  no  more,  but  I  was  thinking  if 
you  could  use  a  good  cook  out  at  the 
hospital,  he'd  be  all  right." 

The  Guy  is  Human 

"The  calf  might  behave  better  in  a 
new  pasture,  you  think?"  Davis  laughed. 
The  cook  nodded  and  Davis  said  he'd 
see  what  could  be  done.  That  night  I 
heard  Davis  pleading  the  case  of  the 
errant  cook  to  Captain  Larson.  At  his 
court-martial,  he  got  a  bawling  out  from 
the  captain  and  was  then  assigned  to 
the  hospital.  A  lot  of  commanding  offi- 
cers would  have  thrown  the  young  cook 
in  jail  for  a  long  period.  Larson  has  a 
warm,  human  feeling  for  his  boys,  and 
when  he  is  sure  that  their  dereliction 
from  duty  is  merely  the  result  of  natu- 
ral high  spirits,  of  youngsters  finding 
themselves  for  the  first  time  in  a  new 
country,  he  treats  the  dereliction  as 
such.  But  no  real  troublemaker  would 
find  any  sympathy  with  Larson. 


However,  a  week  spent  with  the  boys 
while  they  were  playing  as  well  as  work- 
ing didn't  reveal  any  troublemakers  to 
me.  I  went  out  with  them  to  the  local 
pubs  at  night;  to  the  dances  arranged 
by  Londonderry  authorities;  to  the  pic- 
nics held  far  out  in  the  country  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  couldn't  find 
any  more  difference  between  our  sail- 
ors and  Marines  than  you  would  find 
with  average  junior  classmen  at  any  col- 
lege. 

The  boys  are  great  sight-seers  and  it 
didn't  take  them  long  to  learn  all  about 
their  new  home  and  to  call  it  "Derry" 
as  the  natives  do,  for  no  one  in  Ulster 
ever  calls  it  "Londonderry."  They  have 
walked  around  the  walls  of  Derry  and 
they'll  tell  you  that  Derry  is  the  only 
completely  walled  city  in  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Green  Pastures 

They've  visited  the  enormous  Ca- 
thedral of  Derry,  exceeded  in  age  only 
by  the  venerable  Armagh  Cathedral, 
and  they  have  climbed  to  its  tower  to 
look  over  the  River  Foyle  and  the  lush 
green  pastures  beyond.  Then,  too,  they 
have  learned  to  take  the  climate  of 
Ulster  in  their  stride.  The  most  fervent 
Ulsterman  must  admit  that  his  climate 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  rains  part 
of  nearly  every  day  in  the  Six  Coun- 
ties, but  perhaps  that  is  why  the  sides 
of  the  hills  and  the  meadows  are  greener 
than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

They  take  long  tramps  but  they  can 
only  walk  two  miles  to  the  east,  for 
that  is  Donegal,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  enemy  territory.  Donegal  be- 
longs to  Eire,  and  American  troops  are 
forbidden  to  cross  the  border.  De  Va- 
lera  and  his  people  shelter  many  Ger- 
man agents  who  are  under  the  guise  of 
diplomats,  but  southern  Ireland's  "neu- 
trality" prevents  her  offering  hospital- 
ity to  Americans  in  uniform.  The 
hundreds  of  sailors  and  Marines  of 
southern  Irish  extraction  now  in  Ulster 
are  rather  bitter  toward  the  land  of 
their  forefathers.  They  know  that  every 
move  they  make  is  reported  to  Berlin 
by  spies  on  the  hilltops  of  Donegal. 
They  know  that  one  night  they  heard 
Lord  Haw  Haw  on  the  radio  say 
smugly:  "Late  this  afternoon  Captain 
Larson  returned  to  Londonderry  after 
a  visit  to  London,"  and  they  knew  that 
Haw  Haw  was  right.  They  often  feel 
that  invisible  Nazi  eyes  from  Donegal 
are  upon  them  and  this  is  no  pleasant 
feeling.  But  they've  grown  fond  of  the 
people  of  Derry. 

Hollywood  will  have  to  find  a  new 
formula  if  it  wishes  to  depict  this  new 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  drunken, 
swearing,  boisterous,  bragging  Captain 
Flaggs  and  Sergeant  Quirts  just  don't 
exist  any  more,  if,  in  fact,  they  ever  did 
exist.  Not  that  these  men  are  sissies, 
but  they  just  don't  do  their  fighting  in 
barrooms  and  brothels. 

I  went  with  eighty  of  the  men  on  a 
Sunday  picnic.  Each  Sunday  these 
sight-seeing  picnics  are  held  and  each 
Sunday  between  two  and  three  hundred 
sign  up.  They  are  taken  by  turn.  Now 
there's  nothing  exciting  about  a  Sunday 
afternoon  picnic,  and  I  doubt  if  Captain 
Flagg  or  Sergeant  Quirt  would  have 
gone  along.  All  we  did  was  to  drive 
forty  miles  from  town  to  visit  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  County  Antrim  and  then 
we  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Castle  Dunluce,  which  was  once 
a  mighty  fortress.  It  rests  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea  on  a  rugged  cliff  and  we 
sat  here  and  had  our  thick  ham  sand- 
wiches, our  hard-boiled  eggs  and  our 
cans  of  beer,  and  then  the  walls  of  the 


old  castle  were  undoubtedly  pui 
to  hear  shouts  of  "Kill  the  bum!"  a; 
boys  "choosed  up  sides"  and  had  a  g 
of  Softball. 

In  this  war  there  is  no  absurd  feuc 
tween  the  sailors  and  the  Marines.  1 
all  know   they're   fighting  this  one 
keeps  and  there  is  no  time  for  chil 
side  issues.  On  the  way  home  from 
picnic,  our  crowd  of  eighty  was  al 
half  Marines  and  half  sailors.  The 
rines   shouted   their   lusty  song, 
the  Halls  of  Montezuma,  and  then! 
sailors  countered  with  Anchors  Aw<  | 
Our  two  busloads  of  sailors  and  Mar ) 
awoke    every    twisted    lane    in   An  i] 
with  one  old  American  song  afterl 
other.     Then,  becoming  more  rno 
they  sang  what  seems  to  be  the  offjil 
song  of  all  American  and  British  fo'( 
— Roll  Out  the   Barrel.     As  we  rc< 
into  camp  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  1 1 
sang  God  Bless  America. 

The  boys  in  Derry  are  still  tal 
the  visit  made  to  them  by  the  ku 
queen.   They  went   strong   for 
them,  but  especially  for  the  queen, 
did  a  wonderful  job  of  making  the  I 
feel  at  home;  chatted  with  the 
and  Marines   about  their  home 
and  their  families.  One  of  the  boyst 
ing  me  about  it  blurted  out,  "She't 
like  my  old  lady!" 

One  of  the  main  jobs  of  any  nt 
base  is  the  repair  of  ships.  Brit 
Canadian  and  American  destroyers 
corvettes  limp  into  Londonderry  to 
repaired.  The  trip  across  the  North 
lantic  is  not  an  easy  one  and  the  li 
destroyers  and  corvettes,  what  with 
thing  and  another,  are  apt  to  wind 
very  tired.  I  sat  in  the  wardroom  c 
British  destroyer,  drinking  pink  | 
with  the  officers.  The  destroyer 
taken  a  bad  beating  while  convoj 
and  was  in  for  repairs.  I  asked  the  B 
ish  captain,  "Are  our  boys  doing  a  g 
job  on  this  crate  of  yours?" 

Ready,  Willing  and  Able 

"Are  they  doing  a  good  job?" 
looked  thoughtfully  at  his  pink  gin. 
wirelessed  ahead  that  I  had  forty-ei 
repairs  to  be  done  to  my  ship.  We  ha< 
fastened  the  lines  to  the  dock  bei 
twenty  of  your  lads  were  climbing  o 
the  side  with  their  tools.  I  had  expec 
it  would  take  two  weeks  to  get  the 
pairs  done,  which  was  all  right  too;  « 
been  at  sea  a  long  stretch,  and  two  we 
on  shore  sounded  good.  But  in  f 
days  they've  finished  the  forty-ei 
jobs  plus  two  more,  to  make  an  e' 
fifty,  and  now,  damn  it,  we're  off  to 
again.   Are  they  doing  a  job? 

"I  know  you've  spent  lots  of  tinw 
the  wardrooms  of  His  Majesty's  shij 
the  captain  continued.  "And  in  t 
time  you've  no  doubt  had  to  drink  mi 
toasts  to  the  crews  of  His  Majesi 
Royal  Navy.  And  now  for  a  change,  i 
to  show  you  what  I  think  of  Capt 
Larson  and  the  whole  bunch  here 
Londonderry,  let's  charge  our  glas 
and  all  of  us  rise  and  drink  a  toast 
them — to  the  American  Navy  and 
United  States  Marines!" 

Well,  John,  maybe  that'll  give  ; 
a  picture  of  how  your  kid  is  doing 
Londonderry.  He's  doing  all  right  < 
he'll  do  all  right,  no  matter  where  1 
sent,  because  the  Marine  and  the  sa 
of  today  is  a  much  smarter  lad  tl 
was  his  father  in  the  last  war.  He 
haves  better,  he  is  more  intelliger 
disciplined,  and  when  the  time  corr 
I'll  bet  you  six-two  and  even  that  h 
fight  better  too. 

Sincerely, 

Quentin  Reynolds 
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DI VE  BOMBERS 
BEWARE- 

will  get  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out! 


a  roar  the  convoy's  batteries  of  anti- 
cannon   speak  out  with   vicious   voice, 
ive  shells  at  the  incredible  rate  of  h^hi 
inute  throw  a  protective  curtain  about  the 

y- 

lead  plane  disintegrates  into  a  blazing 
,  while  its  companions  veer  off  to  hunt  less 

victims. 

sy  know  from  bitter  experience  what  high 
I  Naval  authorities  have  reported:  "The 
Mi  anti-aircraft  cannon  is  the  best  defense 
vised  against  dive  bombers." 
i  because  the  safe  and  speedy  transporta- 
»f  arms  and  men  to  the  far-flung  theatres  of 
s  of  supreme  importance  today,  we  recall 
satisfaction  that  the  manufacture  of  this 


hard-hitting  weapon  was  the  first  of  Pontiac's 
war  assignments — undertaken  ten  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

At  this  writing  its  production  is  taking  place 
at  the  maximum  specified  daily  rate  —  months 
ahead  of  schedule — with  the  cannon  itself  having 
been  improved  by  redesign  and  considerably 
reduced  in  price  to  the  government. 

Yet  only  a  fraction  of  Pontiac's  produc- 
tive power  is  being  devoted 
to  this  single  activity.  In  other 
Pontiac  plants  —  both  new  and 
converted  —  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  manufacture  of  over  two 
million  automobiles  are  being  ap- 
plied with  similar  success  to  pro- 


Deep  -laden  with  the  needs  of  be- 
sieged humanity  the  convoy  moves 
.  .  .  with  maddening  but  majestic 
slowness  .  .  .  rising  and  falling  to  the 
surge  of  the  gray  sea's  heavings  .  .  . 
Suddenly  from  nowhere  out  of  the 
sky  come  infuriated  hornets  bent  on 
effecting  its  destruction.  The  raiders 
go  into  their  dives — 10,000  feet  ... 
7,000  .  .  .  4,000  feet  .  .  . 


jects    of    similar    importance    and    complexity. 

Ranging  from  automatic  field  guns  and 
instruments  of  aerial  attack  comprising  over 
4,000  precision  parts,  to  tank  units,  i^H  power 
plant  assemblies  and  vital  transport  mechanisms, 
they  call  for  skill,  ingenuity,  zeal  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  highest  order. 

And  that  is  the  order  of  the  day — every  day — 
at  Pontiac! 


VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


PONTIAC 


Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war  effort,  Pontiac 
has  voluntarily  censored  this  advertisement. 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


Even  the  most  imaginative  candidates 
tor  re-election  were  hard  up  for  issues, 
there    being    but    one:    Win    the    War 


WASHINGTON 

ROUND 
BY  ROUND 

By  Walter  Davenport 


Right  now,  politicians  are  having  a  field 
day  in  the  OPA.  But  wait  till  after  elec- 
tion when  patronage  goes  out  and  ration- 
ing comes  in.  You'll  know  we're  in  a  war 


IT  WAS  on  the  fifteenth  of  July — and  a  beautiful 
day  it  was  if  ever  we  saw  one — that  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  boss  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, paused  to  say: 

"No  one  in  the  OPA  organization  is  going  to  be 
permitted  to  play  politics  with  the  war  effort  .  .  . 
OPA  is  going  to  be  run  on  nonpartisan  lines.  ...  If 
the  Hatch  Act  doesn't  get  them,  the  Henderson  Ax 
will.  ...  As  the  focal  point  of  contact  between  OPA 
and  the  public,  members  of  our  War  Price  and  Ra- 
tioning boards  must  be  above  suspicion  .  .  ." 

Before  proceeding  with  this  tale  we  must  say,  in 
the  interests  of  truth  and  not  merely  of  expediency 
and  friendship,  that  Mr.  Henderson  meant  every  syl- 
lable of  that.  He  is  an  able,  honest,  intelligent  public 
servant,  although  a  trifle  on  the  "Gangway!  Gang- 
way!" side.  As  an  administrator  he  vibrates  with  the 
times,  conducting  himself  and  his  office  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  independent,  guerrilla  tank  corps. 

To  do  battle  with  price  zoomings,  Mr.  Henderson 
got  but  $125,000,000  of  the  $210,000,000  he  asked  of 
Congress.  At  least  one  of  his  division  commanders 
told  us  that  had  Congress  granted  him  all  that  he 
asked  for,  Mr  Henderson  might  have  been  so  disap- 
pointed that  he'd  have  lost  his  head  and  yelled  back 
at  them :    "What's  the  matter — yellow?" 

But  heavily  occupied  as  they  were,  after  that 
statement  of  July  15th,  Mr.  Henderson's  ears  man- 
aged to  catch  the  disdainful  "Oh,  yeah?"  that  greeted 
it  in  the  several  states.  The  current  congressional 
campaign  was  then  blossoming  into  an  importance 
than  which  the  war,  in  the  opinion  of  many  members 
of  Congress,  was  greater  only  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 

Even  the  most  imaginative  of  the  representatives 
and  senators  seeking  re-election,  thinking  only  to  save 
their  constituencies  from  the  national  disasters  which 
would  attend  their  defeat,  were  hard  up  for  issues, 
there  being  but  one:  Win  the  War.  Local  political 
machines  needed  tires,  gas  and,  above  all,  sugar,  if 
completely  dispensable  patriots  were  to  ride  them 
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back  to  Congress.  And  nine  tenths  of  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Henderson  wasn't  getting  along  with  Congress 
was  that  he  was  not  permitting  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  appoint  their  own  chosen  rationers  in 
their  respective  states  and  districts.  (We  are  now  on 
the  trail  of  a  congressman  who,  we've  been  told,  has 
said  that  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  he  be  returned. 
But  we  think  someone's  been  kidding  us.) 

But  when  Mr.  Henderson's  capacious  ears  caught 
that  derisive  reply  to  his  "No  politics"  manifesto,  his 
agitation  was  of  major  proportions.  Had  he  got  all 
the  money  he  had  asked  for,  he'd  have  had  complete 
regiments  of  investigators  beating  the  brush  for  ra- 
tioning politicos.  And  as  fast  as  culprits  were  flushed 
he'd  have  fired  them — if  he  could.  The  trouble  was 
that  a  system  had  been  adopted  under  which  the  odds 
were  in  favor  of  local  patriots. 

For  example,  upon  instructions  of  the  OPA,  the 
governor  of  each  state  was  asked  to  submit  a  group  of 
names  of  gentlemen  who,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
dependable  in  the  important  office  of  state  admin- 
trator  of  the  OPA.  These  names  were  duly  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Henderson's  agents,  and  the  gentleman 
considered  least  likely  to  be  too  political  was  chosen. 

Of  course,  the  governors  were  not  silly  enough  to 
submit  names  of  candidates  who  had  known  political 
ambitions  of  their  own,  nor  of  men  who  were  likely 
to  carry  on,  after  appointment,  with  scandalous  in- 
dependence. Nor  was  it  at  all  clear  that  Mr.  Hender- 


' 


son  could  thereafter  fire  a  local  administrator 
after  all,  was  the  governor's  appointment,  n  | 
and  whom  Mr.  Henderson  had  merely  appro  1 
and  not  anointed. 

It  was  not  long  before  noises  of  a  disturb)  % 
ture  began  to  be  heard  from  a  number  of  stai. 
some  of  these — Tennessee  for  example — there  i 
responsible  charge  that  Mr.  John  Turner  Gray  ft 
administrator,  was  doing  less  than  an  h 
But  from  that  state,  particularly  from  Mempl  t 
still-standing  citadel  of  Boss  Ed  Crump,  cami 
of  indignation.  Sugar-rationing  books  assigned 
custody  of  the  county  clerk  of  Shelby  County  ( 
phis)  were  suddenly  wrested  from  that  officii  V 
Gerald  Stratton,  when  he  broke  off  politica  4 
tions  with  the  Crump  political  racket. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  a  contractor  u-k 
on  a  United  States  Army  air  base  in  Tennes;  i 
ceived  102  inner  tubes  and  84  tires  two  orb 
hours  after  he  had  transferred  his  patronage  fn  i 
gasoline  and  oil  firm  to  another.  Until  then,  r  j 
ber  of  that  contractor's  trucks  were  idle  for  th 
of  just  that  many  tubes  and  tires. 

Mr.  Gray,  a  newcomer  to  the  post  of  state 
istrator  and  too  busy  to  be  familiar  with 
details,  promises  painstaking  investigation, 
campaign  sandstorm  obscures  vision.    When 
to  it,  he  will  have  the  testimony  of  Tennesi 
chants  and  contractors  who  (Continued  on 
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A  contractor  working  on  an  Army  base  receivec  I 
inner  tubes   and   84  tires  shortly  after  transfei 
his  patronage  from  one  gas  and  oil  firm  to  an< 


The  governor  mentioned  that  some  800  OPA  jobs 
be  available  and  asked  that  qualified  persons 
Quite  a  few  of  his  congregation  departed  on  tr 
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TTlcj  UWBoni  Sau^s  Witt  B</u| '*  HOTPOINT 

ELECTRIC  KITCHEN  LiJUlL* 


The  other  day  at  Red  Cross  a  new  light  dawned  when  one  of  the  girls 
told  me  how  surprisingly  little  she  paid  for  her  Hotpoint  Electric 
Kitchen.  Why,  the  money  we  are  saving  every  month  by  investing  in 
War  Bonds  will  buy  that  Electric  Kitchen  after  Hotpoint  finishes  its 
war  job  and  starts  making  home  appliances  again.  And  believe  me,  I 
can  hardly  wait  ...  In  my  new  kitchen  all  my  work  will  be  like  play! 


o/*i  Jfe  tU  FIRST  TM  M  Git  AFTER.  -&*> W<M'' 


■ 


run  h  $d,uuu  HOME— The  Morning  Glory  Kitchen 
are  the  Hotpoint  Range,  Refrigerator,  Electric 
Steel  Cabinets  that  thousands  of  homes  costing 


ing  Glory  Kitchen  (above).  So  inexpensive 
frigerator,  Electric  Dishwasher,  Sink  and 
of  homes  costing  only  $6,000  enjoy  them. 


s  that  thousands  of  homes  costing  only  jo.uuu  enjoy  mem. 

■Hi  ^  --■ 


*&r  h°£>  Sift*  *»e* 

r°o£jnt  Sink  a^f'Poiat  R  tbe  flatfo!°  •'Qs^.°   <*bOVe) 

^  m'k<"^!^; 


•  Automatic  controls  on  the  Hotpoint 
Electric  Range  will  do  all  my  "pot 
watching"  for  me!  Complete,  delicious 
meals  can  be  cooked  for  the  family 
while  I'm  gone  the  whole  afternoon! 


•  Because  the  Hotpoint  Electric 
Refrigerator  keeps  food  fresh  far 
longer,  I  can  save  time,  tires  and 
money  by  doing  my  shopping  in  big 
quantities  on  special  bargain  days! 


•  Thanks  to  the  marvelous 
Hotpoint  Automatic  Electric  Dish- 
washer, Disposall  and  Hotpoint 
Steel  Cabinets,  my  kitchen  will  be 
as  modern  as  tomorrow's  news. 


"Hptpginj" 


ELECTRIC  KITCHENS 

EDISON    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    APPLIANCE     CO.. 
INC.,    5686    W.    TAYLOR     ST.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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Slow  Fuse 

Continued  from  page   18 


OLD  CROW 

BRAND 


those  dogs  and  took  to  keepin'  a  bear, 
have  you?" 

I  wasn't  wholly  fooling  either.  I  just 
figured  that  maybe  Lafe  had  got  lonely 
without  something  man-eating  on  the 
place  and  had  brought  in  a  bear  to  sort 
of  keep  him  company.  It  turned  out  I 
was  wrong  though. 

The  old  man  let  out  a  yelp  and 
slammed  his  glass  down  on  the  table. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  danged  varmint 
is  out  in  the  back  yard  again." 

"If  you're  talkin'  about  what  I  saw 
when  I  came  in,  it  is."  I  said.  "You  had 
it  around  for  long?" 

"Mebbe  a  week,"  the  old  man  said. 
"Every  day  she  comes  in  here  a'lootin' 
and  a'plunderin',  and  I'm  gettin'  so  I 
can't  abide  it  no  longer." 

It  seemed  he  had  a  good  reason  for 
being  mad.  As  a  general  rule  bears 
aren't  so  bad,  but  when  you  get  a  mean 
one  you  got  something  awful,  and  this 
one  was  mean.  She'd  raided  the  pigpen 
twice  and  carried  off  two  shoats,  and 
busted  into  the  kitchen  and  ate  up  two 
weeks'  ration  of  sugar,  and  the  old  man 
was  having  to  use  blackstrap  molasses 
in  his  coffee,  and  he  didn't  like  it. 

"Lafayette,"  he  said,  "you  just  plain 
got  to  do  something  about  it." 

"I  been  workin'  on  it,"  Lafe  said. 
"I'm  gettin'  me  an  idea.  You  ain't  et 
yet,  have  you,  Jeff?" 

I  said  I  hadn't,  and  he  put  another 
chunk  of  meat  in  the  pan  and  another 
potato  in  the  pot,  and  then  he  came  over 
and  sat  down.  I  was  still  thinking  about 
the  bear  though.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  was 
to  just  plain  go  out  and  shoot  it,  and  I 
said  so. 

Lafe  just  sat  there  and  looked  at  me 
as  though  I'd  spoken  something  that 
didn't  make  sense. 

After  a  while  he  said,  "I  reckon  you 
ain't  very  patriotic,  are  you,  Jeff?" 

"What  in  tarnation,"  I  said,  "has  pa- 
triotism got  to  do  with  shootin'  a  bear?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Lafe  said.  "A 
week,  two  weeks  ago  I  was  talkin'  to  the 


man  in  the  hardware  store  down  in  Bi 
Sag,  and  he  said  as  how  he  figured 
was  a  man's  patriotic  duty  to  be  sav 
on  sportin'  ammunition,  seein'  as 
Army  needs  all  the  lead  and  po' 
they  can  git.  I  been  thinkin'  about 
ever  since,"  Lafe  said.  "It's  right  di 
modin'  just  now  since  that  bear 
round,  but  a  man's  got  to  do  what 
right.  I  only  got  a  few  cattridges  lei 
for  that  gun  of  mine.  I  ain't  a'gi 
to  go  wastin'  any  on  something  I  can 
eat,  and  right  now  I  ain't  got  no  ha 
erin'  for  bear  meat." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  maybe  Lafe 
stretching   a   point,   and   I   couldn't 
actly  see  how  one  cartridge  was  goi 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  war  on 
way   or  the  other,  but   I   didn't  argut 
There  isn't  any  use  in  arguing  with  Lafl 
ever.    I  just  said,  "Maybe  you  was  figl 
urin'  on  goin'  out  and  fightin'  it  man  tl 
man  with  your  bare  hands." 

"Nossir,"  Lafe  said.  "I  didn't  figurl 
on  doin'  that.  I'm  gettin'  me  an  idel 
though." 


T'HAT  was  all  he'd  say  on  the  subject 
■*■  and  I  didn't  press  it,  because  whe1 
Lafe  won't  talk  he  won't  talk.  He  pu 
the  supper  on  the  table  and  we  ate  i; 
and  after  that  we  sat  around  for  a  whil 
just  talking. 

I  gave  them  all  the  news  I'd  hear* 
around  town  and  out  at  the  mine,  anij 
they  were  real  interested  the  way  thei 
always  were.  After  a  while  I  noticed 
that  Lafe  was  quieter  than  usual. 

"What's  on  your  mind,  Lafe,"  I  said 
"You  still  worryin'  about  that  bear?" 

Lafe   didn't   say   anything.     The  oil 
man  got  out  his  knife  and  started  whit 
tling  at  the  heel  in  his  pipe. 

"It  ain't  purely  that,"  the  old  mai| 
said.  "I  reckon  that  bear  is  what  yoil 
might  call  a  side  issue.  The  truth  il 
Lafayette's  real  put  out  about  the  wa;| 
the  guv-mint's  runnin'  this  war.  No 
that  I  blame  him  none,"  the  old  mail 
said.     "Any   war   I   ever   heard   of  tin 


100  Proof 


AMONG  AMERICA'S  GREAT  WHISKIES 

Today,  as  for  generations  past,  Old  Crow 
continues  to  be  the  chosen  favorite  of 
those  who  knoiv  and  appreciate  the  finest. 

-^  BOTTLEDINBOND  §- 

Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey    •    Bourbon  or  Rye 
National    Distillers    Products   Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  government  will  be  pleased" 
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IhE  Army's  Air  Transport  Command  recently  made  a 
decision  of  far-reaching  significance.  It  called  in  the  com- 
mercial airlines  and  assigned  to  them  the  task  of  operating 
air  routes  to  combat  areas  all  over  the  globe. 

The  response  was  characteristic— the  result  electrifying. 
Already  17  airlines  are  operating  scores  of  new  routes  to 
foreign  lands.  Hundreds  of  flights  are  now  scheduled  daily, 
with  the  number  rapidly  rising. 

Hundreds  of  new  transport  planes,  ordered  by  the  Army 
over  a  year  ago,  have  already  been  turned  over  to  the  airlines 
for  these  operations.  Hundreds  more  are  to  come.  Airports 
are  being  carved  out  of  jungle  and  desert;  maintenance 
bases  set  up;  communications  systems  established;  and 
trained  flight  and  ground  personnel  provided  ...  a  global 
air  transport  system  being  created  with  masterful  speed 
and  efficiency. 

Yesterday  America's  aircraft  manufacturers  teamed  up 
with  the  military  to  perform  a  miracle  of  production.  To- 
day America's  commercial  airlines  are  called  upon  by  the 
military  to  perform  a  miracle  of  transportation.  A  new 
chapter  is  being  written  in  the  dramatic  story  of  air  power. 

•  •  • 

Pratt  &  Whitney  air-cooled  radial  engines  power  the  vast 
majority  of  these  transports.  Hamilton  Standard  propellers 
drive  them  all. 

IMTED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 


EAST  HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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ngers,  they  gr 
gently  but  firmly  —  right  where 
you  wont  them  for  proper  support 
...for  accenting  trouser  creases. 

See  them  lodoy  at  your  favorite  men's 
wear  counter,  or  write 


I'lllMfR 


HOMER 

12th  &  Wood  Streets  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(RACES*  BELTS  •  WALLETS  •  GARTERS 

FOR   MEN   WHO   CARE   WHAT   THEY   WEAR 


"BC"  con- 
tains  not  just   one 
but       several      effective 
ingredients      that     dissolve 
quickly   and   act   in   a   hurry.     Use 
only   as  directed   on   the   package. 

1<#  and  25j* 


idea  was  to  git  out  there  and  git  to 
shootin'  somebody,  but  this  one  it  seems 
all  they  want  you  to  do  is  grow  pota- 
toes. Who  in  the  dangnation  ever  heard 
of  gettin'  killed  by  a  potato?" 

"What  about  that,  Lafe?"  I  said. 

"That's  the  way  I  heerd  it." 

He  told  me  about  it  then.  It  seems 
that  after  the  Army  had  taken  his  dogs 
Lafe  had  gone  down  and  tried  to  enlist. 
He  was  over  forty-five  though,  and  be- 
sides that  he  lived  on  a  farm,  and  it 
seems  they  didn't  want  any  farmers  en- 
listing in  the  Army,  there  being  sort  of 
a  shortage  of  them  as  it  was. 

Not  that  you  could  exactly  call  the 
Pardees  farmers.  The  only  things  they'd 
ever  taken  off  the  land  were  one  volun- 
teer crop  of  wheat  and  some  of  the 
hardier  vegetables  that  could  sort  of 
outfight  the  weeds  and  bunch  grass  with- 
out any  outside  aid  or  cultivation.  I'd 
known  Lafe  for  going  on  four  years 
and  I'd  never  seen  him  do  anything  that 
resembled  farming.  The  Army  didn't 
know  that  though.  According  to  them 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  that  was  what  was 
bothering  him. 

"They  ain't  got  no  right  to  go  mis- 
callin'  a  man,"  Lafe  said.  "They  hadn't 
ought  to  go  namin'  me  a  farmer  when 
I  ain't  one." 

"I  reckon  the  name  won't  hurt  you 
none,"  I  said. 

CONSIDERING  the  way  he  felt  about 
not  wasting  ammunition  I  should 
have  known  right  then  what  to  expect. 

"Why,  Jeff,"  Lafe  said,  "I  got  to  be 
honest  about  it,  ain't  I?  If  the  guv- 
mint  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  dependin'  on  me  to  farm  I  reckon  it's 
my  bounden  duty  to  start  farmin'.  But 
I'll  tell  you  straight  out  I  ain't  hankerin' 
after  it  none." 

It  looked  to  me  like  if  that  was  the 
way  he  felt  about  it,  there  wasn't  much 
else  he  could  do.  But  you  can  never 
tell  about  Lafe. 

"I  been  thinkin'  on  it,  though,"  he 
said.  "Give  me  some  time  and  I  reckon 
I  can  figure  somethin'  out,  soon  as  I  git 
shut  of  this  bear  problem." 

He  did  too. 

I  got  up  early  the  next  morning  and 
lit  out  upcreek  to  do  some  fishing.  The 
high  water  had  passed,  and  the  water 
was  clear  as  glass,  and  the  trout  were 
rising  good.  I  went  six  or  eight  miles 
upstream,  and  fished  on  the  way  down. 
It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  got  back. 

I  cleaned  my  catch  down  at  the  creek 
and  brought  them  up  to  the  house.  The 
old  man  was  sitting  in  a  chair  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  building.  He  told  me 
Lafe  was  up  in  the  attic. 

"Workin'  on  that  bear  idea  of  his," 
the  old  man  said. 

I'd  forgotten  the  bear  by  that  time, 
but  I  got  curious  all  over  again.  I 
climbed  the  ladder  up  to  the  loft,  and 
got  there  just  in  time  to  see  Lafe  finish 
up  tying  what  looked  like  some  sort  of 
a  package,  except  it  was  the  funniest 
looking  package  I  ever  saw.  I  couldn't 
be  sure  just  what  it  was  from  where  I 
was  standing,  but  it  looked  offhand  like 
he  had  about  ten  pounds  of  raw  beef, 
cut  in  thin  slices  and  wrapped  up  and 
tied  in  a  bundle. 

He's  going  to  poison  her,  I  thought, 
and  it  made  me  feel  better  about  Lafe, 
because  it  was  something  that  almost 
anybody  might  have  thought  up. 

I  went  over  to  look.  I  said,  "What  you 
using,  Lafe?  Strychnine?"  And  then  I 
saw  what  he  was  using  and  I  almost 
fainted.  It  seemed  like  I'd  done  Lafe 
an  injustice  by  judging  that  he'd  ever 
do  anything  the  way  any  sensible  per- 
son would  do  It,  because  he  didn't  have 
any  poison  in  that  meat,  or  at  least  not 
in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word.  What  he 
had  was  eight  or  ten  sticks  of  dynamite, 
wrapped  up  and  with  a  cap  and  a  fuse 
all  set. 

"Got  my  idea  from  listenin'  to  them 


dive  bombin'  raids  on  the  raddio,"  Lafe 
said. 

I  said,  "Lafe  .  .  ."  and  that  was  as  far 
as  I  got.  because  just  then  that  bear 
came  out  of  the  timber  in  front  of  the 
house.  She  was  a  silvertip  grizzly,  and 
seeing  her  in  the  daylight  she  was  just 
as  big  as  I'd  thought  she  was  the  night 
before. 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  window 
looking  out.  and  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
say  something  about  getting  a  gun,  and 
Lafe  started  yelling,  "Get  outta  my  way, 
Jeff.    I'm  a'goin'  to  Ming  her." 

I  heard  him  scratch  a  match  for  the 
fuse,  and  I  ducked  my  head  and  he 
flung  her.  That  bundle  of  meat  whistled 
past  my  ear  and  lit  about  twenty,  thirty 
yards  out  in  front  of  the  house. 

That  bear  sort  of  perked  up  her  ears 
when  the  meat  lit,  and  then  she  sniffed 
a  couple  of  times  and  walked  over  there 
to  see. 

I  was  so  nervous  by  then  I  was  hold- 
ing my  breath.  I  thought:  So  far  so 
good.  And  then  I-  liked  to  have  swal- 
lowed the  cigarette  I  was  smoking. 

I  yelled,  "Fire  in  the  hole,  boys.  And 
a  short  fuse." 

That's  an  expression  miners  use 
when  there's  going  to  be  a  blast;  and 
there  was  going  to  be  a  blast  any  min- 
ute now,  and  it  was  going  to  be  right 
where  I  was  at;  because  I'm  darned  if 
that  bear  didn't  pick  up  the  meat,  and 
then  walk  over  and  set  down  on  the 
front  stoop  to  eat  it. 

The  stoop  was  right  below  the  window 
Lafe  and  I  was  looking  out  of.  I  didn't 
dare  go  down  the  ladder  because  that 
was  within  spitting  distance  of  where 
she  was  setting,  and  I  wasn't  sure  as  to 
just  when  she  was  going  to  cut  loose. 

Well,  it  seemed  I  must  have  yelled 
louder  than  I  thought.  I  yelled  so  loud 
I  scared  the  bear,  or  maybe  she  burned 
her  nose  on  the  fuse.  At  any  rate  she 
moved  out  of  there,  which  was  all  right, 
except  she  left  the  dynamite  laying 
there  on  the  stoop.  The  last  I  seen  of 
her  she  had  took  out  for  the  timber,  and 
I  took  out  for  the  back  of  the  house. 
There  was  another  window  back  there. 
It  wasn't  very  big,  and  I'm  fifty  and 
getting  fat,  but  I  went  through  it  feet 
first  and  never  even  grazed  the  edges. 

TT  JARRED  me  some  when  I  hit  ground 
■*■  twelve  feet  below,  but  I  lit  running. 
The  screen  door  to  the  kitchen  slammed 
behind  me,  and  old  man  Pardee  came 
busting  out  with  the  whisky  jug  in  one 
hand  and  lit  a  shuck  for  the  barn.  He's 
eighty  years  old,  and  I  was  doing  my 
best  running,  but  when  he  came  along- 
side of  me  he  just  lengthened  his  stride 
a  little  and  passed  me,  jug  and  all,  like 
I  was  tied  to  something. 

I  had  a  course  all  laid  out  for  the 
root  cellar,  but  I  was  looking  back  over 
my  shoulder  to  see  what  happened  to 
Lafe,  and  my  navigation  went  wrong. 
I  veered  a  little  to  port,  and  fell  over 
a  sawhorse,  and  almost  busted  my  skull 
on  a  length  of  stovewood. 

I  sat  up  just  in  time  to  see  her  blow. 
Lafe  had  started  through  the  window 
headfirst,  and  the  sash  had  come  down 
and  pinned  him  halfway  through.  It 
was  quite  a  sight  to  see.  There  was  the 
ear-splittingest  bang  I  ever  heard,  and 
Lafe  come  out  of  that  window  like  he'd 
been  fired  out  of  a  gun  barrel. 

He  left  most  of  his  pants  on  the  sill, 
and  that  must  have  held  him  back  con- 
siderable, but  in  spite  of  that  he  made  a 
good  thirty  feet  through  the  air,  and 
come  in  for  a  landing,  face  down  in  a 
duck  pond.  There  was  water  went  ten 
feet  in  the  air. 

After  that  I  didn't  see  anything  for  a 
minute  or  more.  The  ground  riz  about 
two  feet  under  me,  and  then  settled 
back  down,  and  the  air  was  full  of  pieces 
of  boards,  and  rocks,  and  shingles,  and 
what  looked  like  old  pieces  of  rags.  I 
ducked  my  head  and  after  a  while  things 
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THUMBRERO:  Hitchhiker's  hat. 

MASTUFF:  A  big  dog  that  eats 
too  much. 

INFIZZIBLE:  What  the  bubbles 
in  a  drink  are  when  the 
drink's  flat. 

BOTHTUB:  A  place  for  bathing 
twins. 


WR ANKLE:  A  wrinkle  in  your 
ankle. 

BASEBULL:    Talk    between    the 
pitcher  and  the  catcher. 

SOBMARINE:  A  submarine  that 
can't  find  the  mother  ship. 

PREPRIETOR:  Former  owner. 

PROFISHIONAL:    Man    who 
catches  herring  for  a  living. 

BREADSTEAD:  What  you  have 
after  eating  crackers  in  bed. 

Faced  with  lhe  stoopendous  iask  of  mak- 
ing this  Fictionary  a  comprehensive 
work,  Col.  Stoopnagle  will  welcome 
words  (with  their  definitions)  from  read- 
ers and  will  pay  five  dollars  out  of  Col- 
lier's pocket  for  acceptable  contributions 
Address  The  Fictionary  Dept.,  Collier's 
Weekly,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


stopped  falling  and  I  looked  up  again 

Well,  I  want  to  say  there  was  never 
anybody  like  the  Pardees.  You'd  think 
offhand  that  if  a  body  had  seen  his 
house  get  blowed  up  he  might  at  least 
sort  of  ease  his  feelings  with  a  little 
heartfelt  cussin',  but  not  the  Pardees. 
I  looked  up  when  I  figured  it  was  safe 
and  there  was  the  old  man,  sitting  on 
the  chopping  block,  sort  of  rocking  back 
and  forth  and  still  holding  onto  the  jug.' 

"She  made  a  heck  of  a  report,  didn't 
she?"  the  old  man  said.  He  seemed 
real  pleased  about  it.  "I  guess  that'll 
learn  that  varmint  not  to  come  a'plun- 
derin'  around  here  no  more." 

Right  then  I  wasn't  figuring  on  how 
much  it  had  scared  the  bear.  My  head 
hurt  where  I'd  lit  on  that  stovewood, 
and  it  felt  like  both  my  ankles  was 
broke  from  jumping  out  that  window, 
and  I  wasn't  in  a  kindly  humor. 

"Maybe  you  hadn't  noticed,"  I  said 
"But  you  ain't  got  hardly  any  house 
left." 

"Oh,    that,"    the    old    man    said.      "I 
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tere  a  lesson  for  you  in  the  lunch  boxes 
uskies  like  this  who  are  stoking  the 
ry  fires  all  over  the  country? 

ere  something  you  can  learn  about  keep- 
/ourself  ready  and  able  for  the  wartime 
that  come  your  way?  We  think  so. 


ie  Whole  Nation's  Working 

er  wartime  conditions,  every  one  of 
leading  a  more  active  and  strenuous 
whether  we  work  in  war  factories  or 
\y  drill  in  home-guard  c_- 
>ries. 


and  proteins  that  are  first  essentials  to  a  high- 
energy  diet. 

You  Need  It,  Tool 

Bread  is  just  as  basic  to  your  wartime  diet. 

^'       -  A  man  who  has  stepped  up 

from  a  sedentary  occupation 

to   moderately   active   work 

need 


wi 


11 


th 


e    extra 


e  burning  up  more  energy 
of  us.  And  our  diets 
to  be  stepped  up  accordingly 


thing  you'll  always  find  in  the  stoker's 
la  h  pail  is  bread.  Thick,  husky,  man-sized 
of  it,  packed  with  the  carbohydrates, 


food- 
energy  that  at  least  two  extra  slices  of  bread 
each  day  will  supply.  If  you've  moved 
up  from  moderately  active  to  active  work, 
the  increase  will  run  as  high  as  five  slices 
—  perhaps  two  more  slices  each  meal. 

That's  why  bread  consumption  has 
gone  up  steadily 
since  we   en- 
tered the  war 

—and  is  still 
,/ 


You'll  need  other  things  too,  of  course.  Meat, 
vegetables,  butter— good,  solid,  rib -sticking 
basic  foods.  But  to  do  your  part  properly  you 
need  such  energy- food  as  bread.  And  that's 
especially  true  of  the  new  vitamin-enriched 
kind  of  white  bread 
which  most  bakers  are 
offering  in  cooperation 
with  the  government 
nutrition   program. 

So  eat  your  fill  of  bread  these  days.   It's 

good  to  eat,  convenient  —  and  nowhere  in 

the  world  is  there  better  bread  than 

the  American  baking  industry 

prepares  for  you. 
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ALCOA 


x  How  to 


Puy 


those 


after-the-war  "RARGAINS 


*  If  you  want  to  enjoy  those  after-the-war  bargains, 
buy  War  Bonds  today. 

When  victory  is  won,  your  buying  of  merchan- 
dise will  be  helpful  to  the  country,  while  today 
restraint  in  buying  is  the  mark  of  patriotism. 

When  you  put  all  your  spare  money  into  War 
Bonds,  you  help  your  country  on  two  fronts;  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  economic.  The  money  you  loan  buys 
munitions,  airplanes,  and  ships;  moreover,  it  prevents 
disastrous  inflation  which  would  make  America  weak. 

When  Uncle  Sam  repays  your  loan,  you  will  then 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the  fabulous 
products  of  the  postwar  era.  Better,  more  respon- 
sive, more  economical  cars;  new  types  of  houses, 
and  the  conveniences  of  newly  designed  furnishings 
and  appliances.  The  display  counters  of  tomor- 
row will  make  you  doubly  glad  you  saved  today. 

We  are  so  sure  of  the  improvements  in  the  mer- 


chandise of  tomorrow  because  we  have  a  profound 
faith  in  the  imagineering*  of  American  industry. 

Take  aluminum  as  an  example.  Today,  all  alumi- 
num is  going  into  war  production,  mostly  for 
planes.  To  meet  America's  need  today,  the  out- 
put of  aluminum  in  the  country  is  approaching  7 
times  that  of  prewar  America.  The  price  has  been 
dropping  sharply,  too. 

Alcoa  engineers  are  projecting  thousands  of 
new  peacetime  uses  of  the  light,  durable  metal 
so  vital  to  war  strength.  They  are  using  imagineer- 
ing to  help  provide  new  jobs  for  men  released 
from  the  service,  to  help  stabilize  the  freedoms  we 
are  fighting  for. 

Buy  War  Bonds  today,  and  you'll  enjoy  shop- 
ping tomorrow. 

*  Imagineering,  a  word  coined  by  Alcoa  from  imagination 
and  engineering;  the  art  of  deciding  where  we  go  from  here. 
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There's  nothing  like  a  Mirapaca  .  .  .  the 
sweater  sensation  ot  the  year.  Soft,  light 
as  a  feather,  durable  and  chock  full  of 
warmth,  it  has  that  smart  casual  air  that 
says  .  .  .  "better  type  sports- 
wear"      


$5-95 


BRENTWOOD  SPORTSWEAR   •   PHILADELPHIA   •   NEW  YORK 


never  liked  the  dang'  place  anyway."  He 
unstoppered  the  jug.  "Lucky  I  picked 
this  up  in  passin',  ain't  it?  She  mighta 
got  broke.  You  better  have  a  drink, 
Jefferson." 

I  took  the  drink.  After  that  I  walked 
over  to  where  Lafe  was.  He'd  crawled 
out  of  the  duck  pond  by  that  time,  and 
he  was  sitting  there  on  the  ground 
scraping  the  mud  off  of  him  with  a 
stick. 

"Lafe,"  I  said,  "I've  seen  you  do  some 
darn'  fool  things  now  and  again,  but  it 
looks  like  you  outdone  yourself  this 
time.  I  got  a  lump  on  my  head  my  hat 
won't  fit  over,"  I  said.  "I'm  stove  up  in 
both  legs,  and  my  nervous  system  ain't 
what  it  should  be,  and  you  ain't  got  any 
front  to  your  house.  I  hope  you're 
satisfied." 

Lafe  put  down  the  stick  he  was  scrap- 
ing mud  with. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Jeff,"  he  said, 
"I  ain't  wholly  content.  I  been  settin' 
here  thinkin'  about  it  though,  and  I 
reckon  I  see  where  I  made  my  mistake. 
It  was  that  fuse,  Jeff.  I  done  cut  it  too 
long.  If  I'd  cut  it  just  a  mite  shorter 
she'd  have  blowed  up  out  there  in  the 
front  yard  afore  she  had  time  to  make 
the  stoop." 

"Yessir,"  I  said,  "she  certainly  would 
have." 

We  went  over  then  to  take  a  look  at 
what  damage  was  done,  and  it  was  con- 
siderable. The  two  front  rooms  of  the 
house  was  blowed  away  entire,  and  the 
rest  of  it  was  setting  sort  of  anti- gog- 
gling. There  was  a  hole  five  feet  deep 
where  the  front  stoop  had  been. 

"Lafe,"  I  said,  "I  got  to  admit  one 
thing.  There  ain't  another  man  in  the 
United  States  could  have  figured  it  out 
the  way  you  done  it." 

It  perked  Lafe  up  considerably. 

"Yessir,"  he  said,  "takin'  it  by  and 
large  she  worked  out  just  about  the  way 
I  planned.  I  can't  say  I  exactly  figured 
she'd  leave  that  powder  on  the  front 
stoop,  but  I  reckon  she  ain't  goin'  to 
come  back  here  a'pesterin'  us  no  more. 
The  noise  it  made  must  have  scared  her 
till  she's  runnin'  yet.  Lookin'  back  on 
it  though,"  Lafe  said,  "it  comes  to  me 
that  maybe  I  charged  that  meat  a  little 
higher  than  was  needful." 

I  looked  at  the  hole  in  the  ground. 
"Maybe  just  a  little,"  I  said. 

Well,  I  couldn't  see  that  it  was  any 
of  my  responsibility,  but  just  for  the 
sake  of  past  favors  received  I  offered 
to  stay  over  for  a  few  days  and  help 
rebuild  the  house.  The  old  man  said  it 
wasn't  necessary  though. 

"We  won't  need  her  till  cold  weather," 
the  old  man  said.  "We  can  shore  up 
that  kitchen  a  little  and  she'll  stand,  and 
we  can  sleep  in  the  hayloft." 

THAT'S  where  we  slept  that  night,  in 
•*•  the  hayloft.  I  spent  most  of  the  time 
I  should  have  been  sleeping  picking  fox 
tail  and  army  grass  out  of  my  blankets, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  Lafe  and 
the  old  man  any. 

The  next  morning  at  sunup  I  saddled 
Old  Blue  and  lit  out  for  town.  I  wasn't 
in  a  very  good  humor,  not  having  had 
any  sleep.  And  besides  that  my  head 
hurt  all  the  way  in,  and  the  way  my  legs 
felt  I  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  walk 
right  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  right 
then  I  swore  I'd  never  set  foot  on  the 
Pardees'  land  again  if  I  lived  to  be  a 
hundred.  Which  just  goes  to  show  how 
much  I  knew  about  it. 

It  was  a  week  before  I  saw  Lafe  again. 
I'd  been  all  over  Big  Sag  by  that  time, 
looking  for  work,  and  not  finding  any; 
and  I'd  just  about  made  my  mind  up 
to  travel  out  to  Spokane  while  I  still 
had  bus  fare  in  my  pants.  They  were 
building  a  big  aluminum  plant  out 
there,  and  from  what  I  heard  it  was  easy 
for  a  man  to  get  a  job.  I  hated  to  go 
too,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing else  left  to  do. 


I  had  my  suitcase  packed,  and  I  was 
on  my  way  down  to  the  bus  station  to 
find  out  when  I  could  leave,  and  some- 
body yelled  at  me  from  across  the 
street,  and  I  walked  over  there,  and  it 
was  Lafe.  He  had  on  his  store  clothes, 
and  he  looked  almost  civilized,  but  not 
quite.  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  we 
stepped  into  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
drink.  No  use  leaving  with  any  hard 
feelings,  I  thought.  I  noticed  though 
that  Lafe  was  looking  sort  of  pleased 
about  something,  and  after  a  while  he 
came  out  with  it. 

"You  remember  that  trouble  I  men- 
tioned a  spell  back?"  Lafe  said. 

I  thought  back  and  I  recollected  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen  and  the  old  man  tell- 
ing me  about  Lafe  being  upset  over  the 
way  the  war  was  being  run. 

"You  mean  about  bein'  a  farmer?"  I 
said. 

"That's  my  trouble,"  Lafe  said.  "It 
looks  now  like  I  just  about  got  her  fig- 
ured out  though." 

I  didn't  encourage  him  any,  but  he 
told  me  about  it  anyway. 

"I  was  just  settin'  there  one  day," 
Lafe  said,  "and  all  of  a  sudden  it  come 
to  me,  so  I  found  out  about  it,. and  then 
I  writ  a  letter  to  the  guv-mint." 

Maybe  what  he  was  saying  made 
sense  to  him,  but  it  certainly  didn't  to 
me.  I  said,  "Lafe,  what  the  dickens 
have  you  been  up  to  now?" 

"Why,  Jeff,"  Lafe  said,  "I  just  got 
done  tellin'  you.  I  was  settin'  there  by 
the  hole  that  bear  blowed  under  the 
front  stoop,  and  it  come  to  me.  I  picked 
up  some  of  the  rock  she'd  blowed  loose 
and  brung  it  to  town  and  got  the  assay- 
er's  report  on  it.  He  says  she  runs  pretty 
heavy  to  lead  and  silver." 

I  had  to  lean  into  the  bar  or  I'd  have 
fell  flat  on  my  face. 

"I   writ  to   the   guv-mint   and   asked 


'em,"  Lafe  said.  "I  reckoned  maybel 
with  all  the  bullets  they're  makin'  fori 
the  Army  they'd  rather  have  me  minin'l 
lead  than  growin'  spuds." 

"I  reckon  maybe  they  would,"  I  said 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  tol 
say.  I  poured  me  another  drink  though. I 
and  I  took  a  good  look  at  Lafe.  so  l| 
wouldn't  ever  forget  what  he  lookedl 
like,  because  he  was  the  only  man  II 
knew  of  on  earth  could  dynamite  his 
house  and  come  out  of  it  with  a  mine] 
You  don't  meet  people  like  that  veryl 
often. 

"There's  only  one  thing  troublin'  me," 
Lafe  said.     "I  reckon  maybe  you  could | 
help  me,  Jeff." 

I  had  my  mind  all  made  up  to  say  no,| 
and  I  knew  just  how  I  was  going  to  sayl 
it.  but  he  surprised  me. 

"The  way  it  is,"  Lafe  said,  "I  ain'tl 
never   done   what   you'd   call    a   lot  of" 
minin'.  and  I'd  consider  it  a  sort  of  a  I 
favor  if  you'd  come  out  and  take  charge 
of  things  for  Pap  and  me." 

I  put  my  glass  down  on  the  bar. 
"Lafe,"  I  said,  "are  you  offerin'  me  a 
job?" 

"You  might  put  it  that  way,"  Laf 
said. 

T  HAD  to  think  about  it  for  a  minute. 
*•  I'd  swore  a  solemn  oath  I'd  never  set| 
foot  on  their  land  again,  but  these  wer 
what  you  might  call  sort  of  extenuatir 
circumstances.  The  way  I  saw  it,  it  ha 
took  a  combination  of  a  world  wa 
Lafe  Pardee,  ten  sticks  of  giant  powde 
and  a  she  bear  to  find  me  a  job.  and  1 
man  couldn't  very  well  turn  a  proposi 
tion  like  that  down. 

Which  explains  how  come  I'm  work 
ing  as  superintendent  out  at  the  Sic 
Fuse.  Number  One.  It's  not  a  bad  jc 
either. 

The  End 


"The  hardest  part  of  the  trick  was  teaching  him  to  mix  'em' 
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i«!elinski  Is  A  "Sky-Fighter"  Too!  She's  an  operator 

G-E  department  that  makes  gun-turret  con- 

|or  thousands  of  Uncle  Sam's  war  planes.   Her 

id  is  with  the  Navy,  her  brother  wit  li  ttie  Army. 


Special  Peacetime  Sewing  Skill  of  Mrs.  Paul  Montanye  is  now  de- 
voted to  making  G-E  electrically  heated  aviators'  suits. 
These  suits — descendants  of  the  G-E  Automatic  Blanket 
—  keep  U.  S.  fliers  warm  up  where  it's  60°  below  zero. 


Armies  Need  Nurses!  Thousands  of  graduate  nurses 
have  been  released  for  war  service  because  so 
many  "double  duty"  women  have  qualified  for 
Nurses'  Aide   through  7-week  training  courses. 


SoutTJu4 

Jta  aTHoiCb  Wcui? 

THERE'S  no  "Male  Help  Only"  sign  on  this  war!  Never 
before  in  America's  history  have  so  many  women  been 
called  upon  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  war 
effort.  They  are  serving  in  homes,  through  volunteer  organi- 
zations and  on  production  lines  from  coast  to  coast.  At 
General  Electric  factories  —  where  time  and  labor-saving 
appliances  once  were  made  for  your  home — thousands  of 
women  have  enlisted  for  war  work  to  help  speed  Victory! 


U 


:/' 


% 
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Every  Homemaker  can  assist  the  national  war  effort  by 
keeping  the  electric  appliances  she  owns  operating 
efficiently.  See  the  General  Electric  dealer  who  dis- 
plays this  sign.  He  is  trained  to  help  keep  your  appli- 
ances serving  for  the  duration.  After  Victory  he  will  have 
wonderful  new  G-E  home  servants  to  offer  you  . .  .  but 
as  none  will  be  made  until  this  war  is  won,  you  should 
take  good  care  of  the  ones  you  now  have.  General 
Electric   Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Dept.   ZG-1123-31. 


GENERAL  &  ELECTRIC 


m  Wives  Are  "War  Workers"  TOO.  They're  learning  new  facts  on 

4  from  Director  Edwina  Nolan  of  the  G-E  Home  Institute 

■hey  can    serve   more    healthful    meals   and  save   for   War 

(Ids.    Pamphlets  used   in  these  courses  are  free  on  request. 
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ALL  SMOKERS 
INHALE. 

BUT  YOUR  THROAT 
NEEDN'T  KNOW  IT! 


The  thing  to  think  about  is— what  cigarette 
you  smoke  .  .  .  and  inhale. 

Look  at  the  difference  below.  It  was  found 
and  reported  by  eminent  doctors  who  com- 
pared the  leading  favorite  cigarettes: 

SMOKE  OF  THE  FOUR  OTHER  LEADING 
POPULAR  BRANDS  AVERAGED  MORE 
THAN  THREE  TIMES  AS  IRRITATING- AND 
THEIR  IRRITATION  LASTED  MORE  THAN 
FIVE  TIMES  AS  LONG- AS  THE  STRIKINGLY 
CONTRASTED  PHILIP  MORRIS! 

No  finer  tobaccos  grow  than  those  in  Philip 
Morris.  But— in  addition— Philip  Morris 
give  you  this  exclusive,  proved  protection! 
No  worry  about  throat  irritation  —  even 
when  you  inhale. 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


Health  Spies 

Continued  from  page  24 


belt.  Minute  particles  set  up  an  almost 
unbearable  irritation.  Another  point 
about  sandstorms:  Mentally  unstable 
people  often  break  under  the  strain. 
Some  desert  tribes  recognize  this  and 
refuse  to  prosecute  for  murder  com- 
mitted during  long  storms. 

Medical  Intelligence  has  collected 
mountains  of  material  of  this  sort. 
Whenever  a  troop  movement  is  ready 
to  start,  all  this  store  of  knowledge  is 
compressed  into  a  50-  or  60-page  report 
for  medical  officers  accompanying  the 
movement. 

Suppose  we  follow  one  batch  of 
troops  bound  overseas.  Since  the  Army 
is  notably  shy  these  days  about  exact 
localities,  let's  suppose  that  this  group 
is  bound  for  Shangri-la. 

Medical  Intelligence  in  Operation 

As  soon  as  plans  for  the  movement 
are  made,  requests  for  data' on  Shangri- 
la  come  to  Medical  Intelligence  from  the 
Operations  Service  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office.  One  officer  is  assigned  to 
assemble  all  available  information  and 
digest  it.  If  time  is  short,  the  report  may 
be  turned  out  in  a  couple  of  days;  but 
as  a  rule  several  weeks  are  allowed. 

These  reports  contain  introductory 
material  about  the  stability  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Shangri-la  (good  health  de- 
partments go  with  stable  governments), 
also  names  of  health  officers  who  may 
be  of  assistance.  There  will  be  infor- 
mation about  sanitation,  sewage  dis- 
posal and  water  supply — and  even  ice 
plants;  many  serums  and  vaccines  must 
be  refrigerated. 

Then  comes  the  meat  of  the  report — 
specific  disease  information.  While  pre- 
paring his  report  the  officer  may  find 
gaps.  If  he  does  he  may  have  to  use 
real  ingenuity  to  fill  them.  Possibly  he 
wants  to  know  more  about  a  small  out- 
break of  cholera.  It  had  threatening 
potentialities,  but  no  late  word  is  avail- 
able. He  gets  busy.  Perhaps  a  ferry 
pilot  just  returned  from  Shangri-la  can 
fill  in  with  some  facts,  or  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cable  a  Military  Intelli- 
gence man  stationed  there. 

The  report  contains  a  variety  of  in- 
cidental information.  Perhaps  bats  are 
infected  with  rabies;  they  are,  in  some 
West  Indian  islands.  If  so,  troops  must 
be  carefully  protected  at  night. 

Possibly  river  eddiea  in  Shangri-la 
are  contaminated  with  disease-bearing 
flukes  which  burrow  into  the  skin.  If  so, 
troops  must  be  warned  not  to  swim  in 
those  waters.  It  is  known  that  malaria 
is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the 
country.  So  immediate  precautions  are 
necessary.  If  landing  at  night,  soldiers 
go  ashore  with  mosquito  nets  over  their 
heads.  These  mosquito  head  nets  are 
much  more  important  than  gas  masks. 
In  the  last  war  the  British  neglected  this 


precaution  in  one  landing  operati 
the  Persian  Gulf.  A  third  of  the  I 
contracted  malaria  the  first  night! 

Medical  Intelligence  knows  that  m^ 
ria  threatens  to  be  the  No.  1  disei 
problem  of  this  war.  So  the  report 
Shangri-la  covers  the  problem  in  i 
tail. 


ft 


V 


Exact  details  about  mosquitoes 
necessary:  Are  they  day  or  night  fe< 
ers?  Do  they  breed  in  still  or  runn 
water?  What  is  their  flying  range?  1 
value  of  such  facts  is  indicated  by 
experience  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  n 
who  did  excellent  work  in  combating 
explosive  malaria  along  the  Bur 
Road.  The  mosquito  which  was  ha 
pering  road  construction  could  fl\ 
short  distances.  Here  was  the  solut 
to  the  problem.  Labor  camps 
moved  beyond  the  flight  distance  f 
breeding  grounds — and  malaria  i 
greatly  reduced. 

Shangri-la  had  a  bad  outbreak 
sleeping  sickness  a  few  years  ago  f 
medical  officers  will  want  to  know 
about  it.  They  will  perhaps  want  a  p 
ture  of  the  tsetse  fly  which  spreads 
disease  and  will  want  details  for  us 
the  arsenical  drugs  in  treatment 

They  will  also  want  to  know  whet 
inhabitants   of   Shangri-la   are   infi 
with  lice.    This   isn't   an  effort  to 
into  the  private  affairs  of  citizens, 
spread  typhus — one  of  the  most  fet 
of  all  diseases.    If  lousiness  is  gem 
the  officers  will  take  elaborate  prect 
tions  to  protect  troops 


Prepared  for  the  Enemy 


1 


■■ 


No  fragment  of  fact  is  too  small  to 
included — provided  it  has  a  bearing 
health  and  well-being  of  troops 
story  of  a  crab,  included  in  one  rept 
was  such  an  oddment.  In  certain  Pac 
islands,  a  species  of  crab  lives  on 
nuts.  It  opens  the  nuts  and  subsi 
on  the  meat.  The  rotted,  half-a 
sumed  coconuts  make  ideal  breedl 
places  for  flies ;  some  of  the  islands  t 
pestholes.  Flies  spread  dysentery, 
phoid  and  other  diseases. 

Thus,  a  crab  might  have  played 
important  role  in  lives  of  soldiers,  1 
medical  officers  knew  what  steps 
take.  By  cutting  coconut  palms,  tl 
destroyed  the  crab's  source  of  to 
When  the  crabs  left,  flies  left  with  the 

The  information  collected  by  Medi 
Intelligence  spells  the  difference  i 
tween  an  army  ready  for  action  and  0 
ready  for  the  hospital.  Medical  Inte 
gence  is  doing  an  excellent  job  seeing 
it  that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  fight 
seen  enemies.  Their  work  is  plodd 
and  methodical — completely  stripped 
the  usual  glamor  of  intelligence  wo 
But  it  is  work  that  will  play  a  big  pi 
in  winning  the  war. 

The  End 
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ay  lit  they've  been  told  that  they  can 
ave/hat  gasoline  they  need,  provided 
heyise  certain  tires,  and  what  tires 
hef  ?quiie  if  only  they'll  confine  them- 
elve  to  a  specified  gasoline.  Already 
^rftray  has  spoken  harshly  to  several 
H .  Crump's  boys  who  have  been 
■v^thusiastic  in  seeing  to  it  that  as 
rationing  goes  it  pays  to  be  a 
bet. 

Tennessee    it    is    estimated    that 
(ninety  per  cent  of  OPA's  ration- 
ed war-price  board  members  are 
members   of  the   state  govern- 
Incidentally,  quite  a  few  of  them 
embers  or  employees  of  the  state 
aunty    Democratic    committees, 
resigning  from  state  and  county 
L-al  offices  and  taking  OPA  jobs, 
U  ladies  and  gentlemen  create  va- 
1s  in  public  office,  and  these  vacan- 
an  be  filled  by  Governor  Cooper 
lists  of  the  idle  deserving.    If  that 
the  way  to  rebuild  and  lubricate 
ling  political  machine,  then  all  the 
jjwe've   spent  watching  the  racket 
een  wasted. 

Fresh  Bait— for  Votes 

lonth  or  so  ago  Governor  Cooper, 
loes  not  regard  Boss  Crump  with 
ion,  made  a  speech  at  the  lovely 
of  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  Incidental 
iorting  his  hearers  to  greater  pa- 
endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  United 
ins,  the  governor  mentioned  that 
eight  hundred  OPA  jobs  would  be 
ible  in  Tennessee  reasonably  soon, 
at  this  point  that  the  cheering  be- 
rather  hysterical.    The   governor 
that  qualified  persons  apply  and 
a  few  of  his  congregation  departed 
,th  on  the  dead  run. 
the  following  morning,  one  of  our 
dropped  into  the  governor's  of- 
is  is  the  wont  of  otherwise  unem- 
d  public- spirited  citizens  who  take 
st  in  which  way  the  gravy's  run- 
and  other  political  phenomena.  He 
:s  that  he  was  shocked  to  hear  Mr. 
'ardin,  secretary  to  the  governor, 
ihoning  to  Mr.  Cooper's  campaign 
Iquarters   in   various   county   seats 
discussing  the  number  and  sort  of 
jobs  which  would  accrue  to  those 
ties.    And  quite  naturally  he  sug- 
d  that  they  draw  up  their  candi- 
for  such  jobs — just  in  case, 
insidering  the  amount  of  money  to 
pent  by  OPA,  the  material  it  affords 
:he  reconstruction  of  obsolete  po- 
ll machinery  is  meager  when  com- 
d  with  WPA   in   its   heyday.    But 
re  got  to  make  your  political  togas 
iy  with  shoddy.    Moreover,  it  may 
occurred  to  you  by  this  time  that 
|whole  business  is  somewhat  sordid 
te  light  of  what  of  real  importance 
|oing  on  in  the  world.    And  it  just 
;rs  to  us  that  this  is  the  sort  of  news 
must  warm  the  hearts  of  Hitler  & 
ipany. 

ith  the  Nazis  in  the  Caucasus  oil- 
Is,  while  American  lads  are  dying 
us  (Boss  Crump  included),  all  this 
is  a  trifle  inconsequential,  if  not  ac- 
lly  too  bad.  And  yet  you  must  re- 
|e  that  in  due  time,  the  OPA  will  be 
esented  throughout  the  country  by 
thousand  local  boards  of  six  mem- 
each,  rationing  everything  from 
p  meat  and  bridal  veils  to  tomb- 
les.  (Note  from  Anxious  Writer: 
Hy  yourself  a  few  pairs  of  shoes  and 
Hits  while  it's  easy.)  And  he  who 
atsn't  believe  that  war-starved  politi- 
cks are  not  going  to  fight  for  30,000 
"p  jobs  for  themselves  and  incompe- 
Wt  friends  is  suffering  from  a  bad  case 
c  jug-head. 


Not  that  filling  such  jobs  isn't  fraught 
with  dangers.  A  Tennessean  almost 
won  such  a  post  when  the  alert  chair- 
man of  a  local  board  discovered  that 
once  when  young  this  fellow  worked  for 
the  United  States  Secret  Service.  He 
was  rejected  in  the  nick  of  time.  A  man 
with  such  a  background  might  be  over- 
inquisitive,  might  snoop,  might  make 
notes;  and  he  might  later  become  dis- 
satisfied and  take  himself  and  his  obser- 
vations over  to  the  other  faction. 

Another  Tennessean  who  had  worked 
for  five  years  for  the  anti-Crump  ele- 
ment applied  for  an  OPA  job,  or  at  least 
he  got  as  far  as  to  ask  local  headquar- 
ters for  an  application.  He  was  told  that 
there  were  no  more  application  blanks 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  apply.  Not  satisfied,  he  went 
higher  up  and  was  told  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  Senators  McKellar  and 
Stewart  and  of  the  governor  too.  With 
a  loud  laugh  he  announced  that  he  could 
take  a  hint  and  forthwith  joined  the 
Marines  that  he  might  fight  for  De- 
mocracy or  something. 

We  have  mentioned  Tennessee  as  a 
sample,  not  necessarily  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample. All  that  we  have  cited  here, 
complete  with  names,  dates  and  in- 
stances, is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson who  is  characteristically  eager 
to  do  something  peremptory  about  it — 
after  the  election. 

You're  probably  a  trifle  weary  of 
those  words — "after  the  election."  But 
calm  yourself.  Unless  all  our  hitherto 
completely  trustworthy  sources  of  in- 
formation have  failed  us  for  once, 
you've  seen  nothing  yet.  On  this  elec- 
tion you're  going  to  vote  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  din  of  war  such  as  the 
world  has  never  heard  nor  imagined. 
And  after  you've  voted,  rationing  to  a 
degree  you've  scarcely  dreamed  of  is 
going  to  overtake  you.  There'll  be  fight- 
ing this  fall  and  you'll  be  in  it — up  to 
your  chins. 

Rationed  to  Your  Shirttail 

Solemnly  we  pass  the  word  along  that 
you'll  have  news  which  will  tempt  you 
to  forget  that  Mr.  Henderson's  scouts 
will  be  making  life  all  the  harder  for 
local  patriots  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  California — 
just  to  mention  a  few  soft  spots.  His 
investigators  are  even  now  on  the  prowl. 
They're  raising  their  hands  in  mild 
astonishment  at  what  they  hear  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  the  home  of  that  vig- 
orous investigator  Senator  Harry  Tru- 
man. 

But  somehow  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  Boss  Crumps  are  not  important  in 
the  light  of  things  to  come.  Prepare  to 
realize  at  last  that  we're  at  war.  Our 
head  athrob  with  what  we've  heard  in 
the  War  and  Navy  departments,  we've 
wandered  as  far  afield  as  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  There,  they're 
getting  out  a  nice  new  ration  book.  Mr. 
Paul  O'Leary,  the  exceedingly  capable 
rationing  director  of  the  OPA,  is  fash- 
ioning an  edition  which  can  be  used  to 
ration  you  down  to  your  shirttails. 

It's  a  fascinating  booklet  filled  with 
stamps,  each  of  which  will  represent  a 
number  of  points — a  handkerchief,  for 
example,  so  many  points,  half  soles  for 
your  shoes  so  many  points,  a  razor  blade 
so  many  more.  That  sort  of  thing.  Per- 
haps railroad  travel  too.  And  as  for 
tires  and  gas — phooey! 

Where  were  we?  Oh,  yes,  politics  in 
the  OPA.  Take  it  away,  Leon,  take  it 
away ! 

The  End 
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CARE  AND  CONSERVATION 

Service 


CHECK  WITH  HYDROMETER  •  •  •  ADD  WATER 
CLEAN  TERMINALS  •  •  •  CHECK  GENERATOR 
CHARGING  RATE  •  •  •  CHECK  FOR  WORN  OR 
DAMAGED  CABLES    «    •    •    RECHARGE  BATTERY 


and  when  you  MUST  replace— 


replace  with  a 

DELCO  BATTERY 

Delco  batteries  are  available  for  every  make  and 
model  automobile,  as  well  as  for  trucks,  buses,  trac- 
tors and  commercial  vehicles.  They  are  sold  by  34,000 
dealers  under  the  direction  of  United  Motors  Service. 

product  of  Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY     SUPPLIES      MANY     VITAL     PRODUCTS 
FOR     AMERICA'S     LAND,     SEA     AND     AIR     FORCES 
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THE  STORY  OF  BREAD 

may  well  be  called  Tlie  Story  of  Civi 

Bread,  the  most  venerable  of  prepared  foods,  has  helped  man,  and  man  in  turn  has 
bettered  the  quality  of  his  staff  of  life. 

YEAST  is  the  life  of  bread  .  .  .  and  the  story  of  yeast  is  the  story  of  scientific  re- 
search, uniform  quality,  mammoth  production,  modern  refrigeration  .  .  .  and  daily 
delivery  to  bakers  in  every  city,  town  and  village  throughout  the  land  .  .  .  even  by  boat, 
by  sled  and  by  plane  when  other  transportation  is  interrupted  by  floods  and  blizzards. 

Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  America's  biggest  sources  of  baker's  yeast. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  striven  with  research  and  resources  to  better  the  methods 
and  facilities  for  brewing  Budweiser.  To  do  this,  a  laboratory  specializing  in  ferment- 
ology  and  nutrition  was  necessary.  Discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
plant  have  led  to  the  development  of  products  contributing  to  human  necessity  and 
progress.  Some  of  these  products  would  appear  to  have  only  a  remote  relationship  to 
brewing,  yet,  they  are  the  result  of  scientific  research  into  many  allied  fields. 

Endless  research  in  making  the  world's  leading  beer 

has  led  to  other  products 
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VITAMINS,  B  COMPLEX— Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  sources  of  natural  B  Complex  vitamins  for 
manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  and  food  products. 

VITAMIN  D — Formerly  America  depended  upon  Norway 
and  Japan  for  fish  oils  rich  in  Vitamin  I).  Today  we  pro- 
duce from  yeast  enough  of  the  hasic  material  for  Vitamin 
D  to  supply  the  entire  American  market. 

VITAMINS  FOB  LIVESTOCK— Anheuser-Busch  is  the 
biggest  supplier  of  yeast  vitamins  to  fortify  animal  feeds, 
thus  improving  the  quality  and  propagation  of  cattle 
and  poultry. 

CANDIES — Corn  syrup  is  an  essential  candy  ingredient. 
Our  Corn  Products  Division,  an  industry  in  itself,  pro- 
duces annually  many  millions  of  pounds  of  highest  quality 
corn  syrup,  rich  in  food  and  energy  value. 


SYBUPS — {for  food — for  medicine) — In  addition  to  fine 
table  and  confectionery  syrups,  Anheuser-Busch  produces 
special  syrups  used  as  a  basis  for  medicines. 

STARCH — Thousands  of  food  industries  all  over  America 
choose  Anheuser-Busch  pure  food  corn  starch  for  their 
products — millions  of  pounds  each  year.  Vie  also  supply 
starch    to   the   textile,    paper  and    many   other   industries. 

FRESHER  FOODS— Retailers  of  frozen  foods  and  ice 
cream  the  country  over  have  equipment  manufactured 
until  recently  by  our  Refrigeration  Division.  Today,  how- 
ever, this  division  is  working  all  out  on  glider  wing  and 
fuselage  assemblies  for  our  armed  forces. 

DIESEL    ENGINES— Adolphus    Busch,    founder    of 

Anheuser-Busch,  acquired  the  first  rights  to  manufacture 
this  revolutionary  engine  in  America  and  thus  started 
our  great  Diesel  industry  on  its  way. 
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IY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  FAY 


"oach  Leahy  of  Noire  Dame  faces  the 
oiball  future  with   confidence.   Chief 

eason  is  Angelo  Berlelli,  the  frustrated 
ondolier,  who  is  expected  to  pitch  the 

rish  to  yet  another  undefeated  season 


N  THE  spring  of  1940,  Coach  Frank  Leahy  was 

putting  the  frosting  on  his  Sugar  Bowl  champions 

at  Boston  College.    A  few  miles   away  in  West 

pringfield,  Angelo  Bartolo  Bertelli  was  the  talk  of 

ew  England  prep  school  circles. 

This    Bertelli    could   play    hockey.     The    Boston 
ruins  wanted  him. 

This  Bertelli  could  play  baseball.  Both  the  St. 
ouis  Cardinals  and  the  Detroit  Tigers  wanted  him. 
Most  of  all,  this  Bertelli  could  throw  a  football, 
very  Eastern,  several  Southern,  most  Midwestern 
nd  a  few  Far  Western  colleges  wanted  him. 

But  this  Bertelli  had  decided  to  play  his  football 
tor  Notre  Dame — thanks  to  the  missionary  ?eal  of 
klilton  Piepul,  1940  captai.i  and  fullback  of  the  Fight  - 
jng  Irish  who  preceded  Angelo  at  Cathedral  High. 

Leahy  dispatched  his  backfield  coach  and  chief 
talent  scout,  Ed  McKeever,  to  West  Springfield  for 
i  talk  with  Bertelli.  Angelo  had  heard  about  Mc- 
Keever, who  reputedly  could  sell  Florida  oranges  in 
California.  It  was  astonishing  how  many  boys  went 
:o  Boston  College  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
tiith  McKeever. 

Bertelli  feared  a  similar  few  minutes  would  be 
Indiana's  loss  and  Massachusetts'  gain.  The  evening 
McKeever  called  at  the  Bertelli  homestead,  Angelo 
hied  to  a  downtown  movie  house  where  he  sat  through 
a  double  feature  and  two  Mickey  Mouses. 

McKeever  went  back  empty-handed  to  Boston. 
Bertelli  entered  Notre  Dame.  The  wheel  of  football 
fortune  spun  crazily.  Elmer  Layden  resigned  as  Notre 
Dame  coach  to  become  commissioner  of  the  National 
Football  League.  Frank  Leahy  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  to  succeed  Layden. 

They  Find  Their  Man 


Here's  where  a  Stanley- Livingstone  angle  creeps 
|into   the   story.    McKeever   accompanied   Leahy   to 
|Notre  Dame.  The  first  afternoon  of  1941  spring  prac- 
tice, McKeever,  still  hot  on  the  scent,  after  stalking 
his  man  from  the  rock-ribbed  coasts  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  flat  prairies  of  Indiana,  sighted  his  quarry. 
McKeever  closed  in  stealthily,  tapped  Angelo  on 
the  shoulder  and  inquired,  "Doctor  Bertelli,  I  pre- 
Isume?" 

Leahy  and  McKeever  finally  had  come  into  un- 
disputed possession  of  Bertelli.  It  was  a  disillusion- 
ling  experience.  Angelo  had  a  nice  smile,  blue  eyes, 
ibrown  hair,  surprisingly  Nordic  features,  but  he  was 
5  six  feet  one  inch  tall  and  weighed  only  168  pounds — 
f  just  three  more  than  he  had  scaled  in  high  school. 

Outside   of  throwing   a   fast,   accurate   pass,   any 

.resemblance   between   Bertelli   and   a   Notre   Dame 

halfback  was  coincidental  and  probably  an  optical 

illusion.  Angelo  could  punt  40  yards,  with  a  stiff  wind 

behind  him.    He  could  run,  but  not  far.    Somebody 

I  always  tackled  him  without  much  trouble.    Angelo 

■  didn't  really  run.    He  skated  along,  ankles  close  to 

i  the  ground,  no  high  knee  action,  a  hangover  from  his 

'  hockey  training. 

Only  a  prophet  could  have  predicted  that  in  the 

I  fall,  "Skinny"  Bertelli,  the  awkward  freshman,  would 

pitch  the  Irish  to  an  unbeaten  season.   Leahy  was  no 

prophet.  He  dropped  Bertelli  to  the  fourth  team  and 

forgot  about  him — for  almost  two  weeks. 

But  Angelo  quickly  graduated  from  the   fourth 
team.    He  received  very  special  attention  from  his 


Notre  Dame's  star  passer  Angelo  Bertelli  pitches 
the  pigskin  with  a  peculiar  feinting  motion.  You 
can't  guess  when  or  where  he's  going  to  throw 
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Sipping  soda  through  a  straw  with  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  this  one  is  Bertelli's  idea  of  pleasan 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  a  Notre  Dame  All-America  back  who  is  also  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  reserv 
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The  store  now  showing  Sugar  and  Spice 
. .  is  bringing  you  this  unique  STEHLI 
fabric— soft,  powdery  and  endur- 
ingly  handsome.  Its  remarkable 
draping  quality  gives  you  an 
expert's  knot  every  time.  It's 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  and 
only    $1.00.    The    designs 
illustrated   are  being  fea- 
tured, as  right  for  right  NOW! 


SUPERBA    CRAVATS 


ROCHESTER,     NEW    YORK 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pot,  Off. 


©  1942  Superbo  G avals 


PADDLER 

LIEUTENANT  DOUGLAS  CANNON,  late  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana, currently  is  commanding  officer  of  a  detachment  of  Military  Police 
somewhere  in  Ireland,  but  he  should  probably  be  in  the  department  of 
tactics  and  strategy. 

Exhibit:  Not  long  ago,  boys  in  his  outfit  visited  the  lieutenant  with  a 
request.  Would  permission  be  given  for  a  table-tennis  tournament?  It 
would.  A  slight  pause  and  another  question:  Would  the  lieutenant  care 
to  participate?  Thank  you;  yes,  the  lieutenant  would.  A  much  longer 
pause  and  a  third  query:  Would  the  lieutenant,  as  C.  O..  care  to  make  a 
nice  gesture  and  offer  a  little  cash  prize  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming event?    Well — yes. 

But  the  lieutenant  forgot  to  tell  the  boys  that  back  in  his  college  days 
he  was  quite  some  shakes  as  a  table-tennis  player.  He  merely  went 
through  several  days  of  practice,  meanwhile  keeping  a  sharp  eye  open; 
and  on  the  day  before  the  tournament,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  two  most  likely 
looking  among  his  opponents  were  granted  furloughs,  with  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  post. 

This  story  has  only  one  possible  ending.    You  can  write  it  yourself. 


old  friend  McKeever.  Each  afternoon 
they  went  off  into  a  far  corner  of  the 
field  and  for  hours  practiced  forward 
passing.  Bertelli  fired  ball  after  ball 
with  his  peculiar  feinting  motion,  flick- 
ing the  ball  around  under  his  nose  the 
way  a  bartender  handles  a  cocktail 
shaker.  You  can't  guess  when  or  where 
he's  going  to  throw. 

May  1st  was  moving  day  for  Angelo. 
The  inevitable  happened.  Leahy  pro- 
moted him  to  first-team  left  halfback. 
And  it  was  inevitable  that  Angelo  would 
be  promoted  to  the  first  team.  Any- 
body in  West  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, would  have  foreseen  that,  for  back 
home  Angelo  had  reduced  to  a  fine  art 
the  old  American  custom  of  starting  in 
at  the  bottom  and  working  to  the  top. 
Here  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  story  that 
would  have  kept  Horatio  Alger  writing 
for  300  pages : 

Angelo's  mother  and  father  were  to- 
bacco farmers  near  Venice,  Italy.  In 
1915,  they  emigrated  to  West  Spring- 
field. Angelo's  father  went  to  work  as 
a  gas  maker.  Three  children  were  born. 
Rose  in  1918,  Josephine  in  1919  and  An- 
gelo in  1921.  When  Angelo  was  five 
years  old,  the  Bertellis  returned  to  Ven- 
ice to  sell  their  farm  and  visit  friends. 
They  stayed  a  while,  then  sailed  for  New 
York,  disregarding  the  strident  protests 
of  young  Angelo,  who  wanted  to  become 
a  gondolier. 

Learning  the  Tricks 

Angelo  entered  West  Springfield  grade 
school,  played  baseball,  football  and 
hockey — mostly  hockey.  He  was  a  rink 
rat  for  the  Springfield  professional  team. 
He  sharpened  skates,  cleaned  uniforms, 
stayed  late  with  the  janitor  to  sweep  up 
after  the  crowds  had  gone  home.  The 
players  liked  Angelo  ar.d  taught  him 
the  tricks  of  the  game,  and  he  had  no 
trouble  making  his  high-school  team. 
Eddie  Shore,  the  ex-Bruins  star,  who 
now  owns  and  manages  the  Springfield 
Indians,  called  Angelo  the  greatest  prep 
player  he  ever  saw. 

Angelo  was  on  the  fourth  team  of  the 
football  squad  at  Cathedral  High  at  the 
beginning  of  his  junior  year,  until  Coach 
Billy  Wise  saw  him  fire  a  pass  with  the 
same  wrist  flick  he  used  to  bewilder 
goalkeepers  and  throw  runners  out  at 
second  base.  Wise,  who  had  pitched 
Holy  Cross  to  football  victories  over 
Harvaid  in  1925  and  1926,  knew  a  nat- 
ural passer  when  he  saw  one. 

Billy  showed  Angelo  a  few  tricks — 
how  to  feint  and  fake,  look  one  way  and 
throw  another,  and  then  assigned  An- 
gelo to  the  first  team  at  left  halfback. 
Angelo  showed  his  appreciation  by 
pitching  Cathedral  to  eight  consecutive 
victories  and  an  unbeaten  season. 

In  his  senior  year,  he  hurled  Cathe- 
dral to  eight  more  victories  and  another 
unbeaten  season.  He  was  named  cap- 
tain   and    quarterback    of    the    all-city 


team.    And  he  was  graduated  an  honor 
student  and  president  of  his  class. 

Practice  makes  perfect  was  the  secret 
of  Angelo's  home-town  triumphs,  and  he 
did  not  forget  the  magic  formula  at 
Notre  Dame.  Leahy  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  Angelo's  passing  profi- 
ciency in  1941  spring  practice  but  Angelo 
wasn't. 

Bertelli  got  a  job  on  the  campus  for 
the  summer,  painting.  All  summer  long, 
Angelo  painted  and  toughened  that 
right  arm.  He  painted  everything  from 
the  stadium  press  box  to  the  apartment 
of  Clashmore  Mike,  Notre  Dame's  Irish 
terrier  mascot.  And  every  afternoon 
George  Murphy,  varsity  right  end  who 
lives  in  South  Bend,  drove  out  from 
town  for  a  game  of  catch. 

How  much  these  practice  sessions 
helped  was  apparent  when  Notre  Dame 
played  Georgia  Tech  at  Atlanta.  Ber- 
telli made  one  of  his  few  bad  throws  of 
the  season,  a  wobbler  seemingly  des- 
tined for  the  bleachers  close  behind  the 
end  zone.  Up  went  Murphy  in  the  far 
right  corner  to  take  the  ball  in  one 
hand.  Up  popped  a  big  white  6  under 
Notre  Dame  on  the  scoreboard. 

Two  other  Notre  Dame  greats,  Gus 
Dorais  and  Knute  Rockne,  back  in  1913 
did  the  same  thing  when  they  spent  the 
summer  as  lifeguards  at  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  throwing  a  football  around  in 
their  spare  time.  Then  that  fall  they 
went  east  and  forward-passed  Army 
dizzy. 

Well,  Bertelli  and  Murphy  were  re- 
warded, too.  Murphy  was  elected  cap- 
tain for  1942,  and  the  extra  measure  of 
passing  accuracy  Angelo  achieved  made 
him  last  fall  the  most  highly  publicized 
sophomore  in  the  history  of  football. 

It  was  a  well-deserved  distinction. 
Angelo  completed  70  of  123  passes  for 
1,027  yards.  He  threw  eight  touchdowns 
and  set  up  seven  others  out  of  Notre 
Dame's  28  total.  The  Irish  won  eight 
games  and  tied  Army  for  their  first  un- 
defeated season  since  1930.  Bertelli, 
though  only  a  sophomore,  was  runner- 
up  to  Minnesota's  Bruce  Smith  for 
the  Heisman  Award,  college  football's 
equivalent  of  major  league  baseball's 
"most  valuable  player"  trophies.  An- 
gelo made  more  All-America  teams  than 
you  could  throw  a  football  at. 

Here  was  success  with  a  capital  S.  It 
might  have  increased  the  size  of  An- 
gelo's hatband,  except  for  several  rea- 
sons. Angelo  can  remember  all  the  way 
back  to  when  he  was  a  rink  rat,  and  An- 
gelo's teammates  never  let  him  forget 
that  good  little  sophomores  are  seen  and 
not  heard;  speak  only  when  spoken  to. 

A  few  days  after  Angelo  made  his 
varsity  debut  against  Arizona  by  com- 
pleting 11  out  of  14  passes,  the  inevi- 
table ribbing  of  the  sophomore  sensation 
started  with  Steve  Juzwik,  Angelo's  run- 
ning mate  at  halfback,  the  chief  ribber. 
Steve  discovered  that  Bertelli  was  in-, 
terested    in    gangster    lore,    a    sinister 
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hoty   that   ran    the    gamut    from    the 
Jar  s  boys  to  the  Dillinger  mob. 

/gelo  soon  won  the  nickname  of 
"D  :e,"  after  the  comic-strip  villain 
wk'Was  then  fighting  a  losing  battle 
wit  Dauntless  Dick  Tracy. 

I  erywhere  Duke  went,  a  few  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  varsity  tagged  along, 
slo  hing   in   the   approved   Humphrey 
Bort    manner,    their    hands    in    their 
p0(3ts  on  imaginary  guns.     This  pan- 
tonine  brought   the    attention    of   the 
?tu?nt  body  to  Bertelli  who,  up  until 
noi  had  been  merely  a  name  in  foot- 
bilheadlines  to  the  great  majority  of 
foe  Dame's  3,000  students, 
■scovering    Bertelli's     identity    did 
Exactly  uplift  student  morale.     He 
it  look  like  much  without  his  shoul- 
aj.ads.  There  is  the  story  of  the  fresh- 
■  who  got  a  good  look  at  Angelo,  then 
\.  out  and  canceled  his   two-dollar 
linn  the  Northwestern  game. 

Not  Such  a  Hoi  Runner 

jj-adually   the    ribbing   shifted   from 
■Duke's  underworld  interests  to  his 
sy  running.     Angelo  was  complet- 
ore  than  50  per  cent  of  his  passes, 
he  heard  from  his  teammates  was 
smal  news  that  he  was  averaging 
ards  as  a  ball  carrier, 
fore  the  Army  game,  Juzwik  was 
ng  out  of  the  dressing-room  win- 
in  New  York's   Yankee   Stadium, 
rain   was   splattering   down.     The 
was  ankle-deep  in  mud.     It  was 
rent  that  Angelo's  passes  would  not 

in  Notre  Dame's  attack, 
wik  turned  to  Angelo  and  grinned, 
y  don't  you  stay  in  here  where  it's 
and  curl  up  with  a  good  book?" 
e  suggested.     "You  won't  be  worth 
kel  to  us  in  that  muck." 
is  doubtful,  though,  whether  rib- 
really   affected    Angelo's    football 
ok.     Joe    Petritz,    Notre    Dame's 
publicist,    says    Angelo    is    the 
est  player  before,  during  and  after 
me  since  Frank  Carideo  quarter- 
ed   the    1930    Notre    Dame    team, 
tells  this  anecdote: 
rtelli  pitched  his  best  game  of  the 
against  a  great  Navy  team,  com- 
ng  12  out  of  18  attempts  for  232 
He  threw  a  20-yard  touchdown 
to  Juzwik;  completed  two  passes  to 
Navy  8-  and  2-yard  lines,  respec- 
y,  to  set  up  Notre  Dame's  two  other 
hdowns  in  the  20  to  18  victory, 
hat  do  you  think  about  when  you 
back   to   pass?"    a    sports    writer 
d  Angelo,  in  the  locker  room,  later, 
gelo   hitched   a   towel   around   his 
e,  thought  for  a  moment.     "Not 
h  of  anything,"  he  finally  replied, 
u  see,  I  know  who  the  receiver  is 
where  he  should  be  before  the  play 
:s.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he's  there, 
it's  automatic.    I  throw  the  ball." 
ere  you  surprised  at  completing  so 
y  passes?" 

ngelo    took    another    hitch    in    the 

1.      "Not  surprised,  exactly.   Every 

I   completed   this    afternoon    I've 

pleted  a  hundred  times  in  practice. 

it's  a  lot  tougher  completing  passes 

scrimmage  against  our  second  and 

teams  because  they  are  familiar 

every  pass  I  throw.     Navy  didn't 

e  that  advantage.    I  figure  this  way: 

can  complete  25  per  cent  of  my 

es  in  practice,  I  should  complete  50 

cent  in  a  game." 

hat's  pretty  accurate  figuring;  over 
season  Angelo's  competition  per- 
age  was  .569. 

ne  of  the  reporters  turned  to  Harry 

ght,  the  quarterback.    "Doesn't  that 

the  reporter  pointed  to  Bertelli, 

ry  get  excited,  even  on  the  field?" 

That  guy,"  said  Wright,  "has  sherbet 

blood.     Remember  when  Cameron 

rcepted  Angelo's  flat  pass  and  ran  it 

for   the   tying   touchdown   in   the 

Quarter?    That  was  Bert's  fault — 


fob 


he  threw  two  yards  behind  Dove,  the 
end. 

"Couple  of  minutes  later  we  had  the 
ball  at  midfield.  Time  for  another  flat 
pass,  but  I  was  afraid  Bert  might  be  a 
little  shaky  after  throwing  one  away. 
I  nudged  Bert  in  the  huddle.  'How  do 
you  feel?'  I  asked. 

"Bert  didn't  change  expression.  'I 
feel  fine,'  he  said,  'How  do  you  feel?' 

"So  I  called  the  flat  pass.  Bert  hit 
Dipper  (Evans)  right  on  the  nose,  and 
Dipper  ran  down  to  Navy's  eight-yard 
line.  Two  plays  later  we  had  our  win- 
ning touchdown." 

One  afternoon  last  February,  Leahy 
called  Angelo  into  his  office.  "Bert," 
Leahy  said,  "you  are  the  finest  passer 
and  the  worst  runner  I've  ever  coached. 
We've  got  to  do  something  about  it." 

Leahy  diagrammed  a  Notre  Dame 
pass  play  on  his  memorandum  pad.  "We 
were  lucky  last  year,  Bert.  We  didn't 
have  any  deception.  Everybody  knew 
when  you  were  going  to  pass.  You  just 
took  the  ball  from  center,  dropped  back 
a  few  yards  and  threw.  No  deception, 
but  they'll  be  laying  for  us  next  fall. 
Think  you  can  play  quarterback?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Angelo  replied.  "Why?" 

"Because" — Leahy  sketched  a  new 
offensive  diagram — "here's  what  we're 
going  to  try  out  in  spring  practice.  It's 
the  T  formation.  That  means  we'll  have 
to  discard  the  Rockne  shift,  and  we  may 
get  a  few  howls  from  the  synthetic 
alumni,  but  we're  really  not  throwing 
Rock's  stuff  out  of  the  window.  Rock 
was  using  the  T  formation  'way  back  in 
1920,  long  before  the  Chicago  Bears 
made  it  popular  again." 

A  Lot  of  Memory  Work 

Leahy  drew  a  big  circle  on  the  pad. 
"This  is  you,  Bert.  You'll  play  right  be- 
hind center  and  handle  the  ball  on  every 
play.  You'll  feed  it  to  the  other  backs 
or  you'll  fake  and  drop  back  to  pass 
— that's  where  we'll  get  the  deception 
we  lacked  last  fall.  Of  course,  it  means 
a  lot  of  work  for  you.  You'll  have  to 
memorize  50  or  60  new  plays  next 
month." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  Angelo  said. 
"I  think  I'll  like  this  T  formation." 

The  Irish  face  a  long  football  haul, 
for  this  is  Notre  Dame's  centennial  year 
and  an  appropriate  schedule  has  been 
arranged.  They  open  against  Wisconsin 
on  September  26th,  then  meet  Georgia 
Tech,  Stanford,  the  Iowa  Preflight 
School,  Illinois,  Navy,  Army,  Michigan, 
Northwestern,  Southern  California,  and 
finish  December  5th  against  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

Leahy  is  not  worried  particularly, 
even  if  the  Irish  face  the  toughest  sched- 
ule the  university  has  ever  taken  on. 
He  has  some  awfully  good  holdovers 
who  are  either  enrolled  in  the  campus 
Naval  R.O.T.C.  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Reserve,  or  they  are  not  yet 
registered  for  selective  service.  Twenty- 
one  of  his  freshman  linemen,  who  last 
year  enjoyed  pushing  the  varsity 
around,  are  available  this  year.  A  re- 
porter who  watched  the  yearlings  work 
out  commented,  "They're  too  big  to 
stop  and  too  young  to  draft." 

And  if  Leahy  ever  did  have  morose 
moments,  it  was  before  March  19th 
when  Angelo  Bertelli,  his  football  bom- 
bardier, enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Reserve.  Which  means  that 
Angelo  will  complete  his  college  course 
before  going  into  active  service  and 
therefore  will  be  on  hand  this  fall.  Hell 
be  in  there  with  a  new  set  of  plays,  call- 
ing signals,  blocking,  tackling  and — 
throwing  deadly  passes. 

No,  Leahy  isn't  worrying.  But  those 
ten  coaches  whose  teams  are  playing 
Notre  Dame  should  be  at  least  appre- 
hensive.   Or  they're  crazy. 

Take  them  away,  Angelo! 
The  End 
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The  Long  Road  Home 

By  Lew  Dietz 


ILLUSTRATED     BT     DAN     8WEENET 


THIS  Abel  Sparks  sure  was  a  mangy- 
looking  critter,  and  Shep  Lambert, 
the  yard  personnel  man,  said  after- 
ward he  didn't  for  the  life  of  him  know 
why  he  ever  took  the  old  geezer  on.  Shep 
had  been  in  the  office  chewing  the  fat 
with  the  government  hull  inspector 
when  he  first  laid  eyes  on  Abel.  What 
he  saw  standing  just  outside  the  wicket 
certainly  didn't  look  like  no  shipworker. 
He  was  a  lumpy  little  man  with  a  week's 
growth  of  gray  bristle  on  his  corrugated 
face.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  speckled  pants 
too  big  for  him  and  a  shiny  blue  serge 
jacket  that  hung  on  him  like  a  sack.  He 
stood  there  road-dusty  with  a  vacant 
look  in  his  watery  eyes,  and  he  seemed 
held  together  by  spit  and  a  prayer. 
"You,"  Shep  said.  "Whatdo  you  want?" 


The  old  geezer  inched  over  to  the  rail- 
ing, kneading  his  cap  in  a  pair  of  big 
grimy  hands.  "I  hear,"  he  said  in  a  very 
small  whine  of  a  voice,  "I  hear  over 
Burnt  Falls  way,  mister,  that  you're 
takin'  on." 

Shep  gave  the  hull  inspector  an 
amused  glance.  They  needed  men  right 
enough!  They  had  government  orders 
for  as  many  motor  barges  as  they  could 
turn  out.  They  needed  wooden-ship 
men  who  knew  what  a  broadax  and  an 
adz  were  for.  But  for  twenty  years 
wooden -ship  building  had  languished 
along  the  coast  and  now  that  breed  was 
gone. 

"So  you  hail  from  Burnt  Falls,  Pop," 
Shep  said.   "Where  you  been  working?" 

A  dark  fire  came  into  the  old  man's 


When  the  quitting  whistle  blew 
Beany  dropped  the  plank  they 
were  toting  like  he  was  shot 
and  ducked  lor  the  paymaster's 
table.      Abel     just     stood     there 


eyes  for  just  an  instant  and  now  there 
was  coast  of  Maine  in  his  speech  as 
thick  as  tar.  "Don't  hail  from  that 
Canuck  town,  mister.  I  just  been  there. 
I  been  there  fifteen  years."  Then  his 
eyes  fell  away  and  he  looked  furtive 
again.  "I  been  sick.  Fact  is  I  ain't  been 
working  what  you  might  call  regular. 
Off  and  on,  you  might  say,  at  the  Corn- 
ing shoe  plant.  But  I'm  good  now,  right 
as  rain,  mister.  I  figure  the  sea  air  is 
what'll  fix  me  up  good." 

"This  yard  ain't  no  rest  cure,  Pop," 
Shep  said.  Shep  didn't  have  to  ask  what 
his  trouble  was.  There  was  rummy 
written  all  over  him.  Work  a  week, 
drunk  a  week.  Shep  was  about  to  send 
him  packing  when  the  old  guy  caught  at 
his  sleeve. 

"Look,  mister,"  he  wheedled,  "I  don't 
belong  in  that  Canuck  shoe  town.  I 
come  seventy  miles.  Try  .me  on  as  a 
lumper.  I'll  clean  out  bilges,  brush  up 
chips — "  He  sheered  off  his  talking  all 
of  a  sudden  as  though  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  had  scared  the  pants  off  of 
him. 

Shep  said,  "Take  it  easy,  Pop.  Come 
around  in  the  morning.  We'll  try  you 
on  as  a  lumper.  Fifty  cents  an  hour." 

A  BEL  SPARKS  was  there  at  the  gate 
■*"*•  a  half-hour  before  the  yard  whistle 
blew  that  next  day.  He  filled  out  his 
blank  in  the  office  and  he  got  his  number 
and  a  button  to  pin  on  his  cap.  Then 
Shep  took  him  over  to  Billy  Hines,  the 
yard  superintendent.  Billy  was  the  best 
wooden- ship  man  on  the  coast  and  he'd 
forgot  a  lot  more  about  ships  than  most 
men  ever  knew. 

The  first  day  Abel  found  the  going 
hard.  He'd  been  teamed  up  with  a  jerk 
high-school  kid  named  Beany  to  move 
fir  stock  into  the  sheds.  The  kid  wasn't 
so  bad  until  this  Red  Bolster,  a  beefy- 
faced  mechanic  fresh  off  an  ice  wagon, 
came  down  the  yard  that  afternoon  and 
gave  the  kid  a  little  encouragement. 
"Whatcha  got  there,  Beany,  at  the  end 
a  that  plank?"  Red  chortled.  "Did  you 
get  them  fancy  pants  off  a  corpse, 
Pop?" 

Abel  didn't  say  anything.  He  was  too 
dog-tired. 

That  afternoon  after  quitting  he  went 
out  alone  and  up  through  the  town.  It 
was  work  just  dragging  one  foot  after 
the  other.  He  saw  the  state  liquor  store 
on  the  corner  and  stopped.  He  could 
get  maybe  a  pint,  he  thought.  He'd  just 
take  one  slug  to  set  him  up,  then  hide  it 
away.  Just  one  slug.  He  started  in  the 
door  and  suddenly  he  turned  away  and 
started  running.  He  went  up  to  his  four- 
dollar  room  over  the  fruit  store.  He 
waited  there  until  it  was  six  and  the 
liquor  store  was  closed,  then  he  came 
crawling  out  and  went  down  to  the  wharf 
and  got  himself  a  sandwich  and  a  glass 
of  milk. 

All  that  week  it  was  about  the  same. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him  ex- 
cept this  Red  Bolster.  And  as  Abel's 
clothes  got  worse,  Red's  ragging  got 
worse.  By  Friday  his  jacket  had  a  split 
clean  down  the  back  and  his  knees  were 
coming  through  his  speckled  pants. 

"Don't  let  the  gover'ment  inspector 
get  a  load  of  you,  Pop,"  Red  said.  "He 
sure  looks  like  a  fire  hazard,  don't  he, 
Beany?" 

Red  winked  at  the  kid  and  the  kid 
grinned.  Abel  didn't  say  anything  at  all. 
The  next  day  would  be  payday  and  now 
the  money  was  adding  up  and  he 
could  take  it  better.  He'd  decided  to 
draw  out  maybe  four  bucks  for  his  room 
and  three  for  grub.    He  figured  maybe  it 


would   be   better  to   have   that  mc 
kept  by  for  him.    Not  that  he  nee 
drink  so  bad  lately,  but  all  the  samel 
was    coming    too    close    to    take 
chances. 

After  that  first  payday,  the  next  < 
went  along  pretty  good.    Abel  had 
a  little  meat  on  him,  and  his  hands  I 
calloused  up.     He  even  began  ras 
that  stock  so  that  the  kid  started 
plaining  that  he  was  killing  the  job. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  talkin'  to  P| 
that  way,   Beany,"   Red  said  when 
heard  the  kid  grousing.   "He  may  be  tl 
skipper  some  day.    Pop  don't  wantj 
be  a  lumper  all  his  life.   He's  got 
tions.  Too  bad  the  boss  ain't  got  a  I 
tiful  daughter,  eh,  Pop?" 

Abel  didn't  even  bother  to  look  i 
The  next  day  would  be  payday 
That  next  afternoon  he'd  get  in  line  i 
the  paymaster  would  say, 
Sparks?"  And  he'd  say,  "That's 
and  he'd  have  that  envelope  right  in  I 
hands.  He'd  made  a  rough  calculat 
and,  figuring  in  time  and  a  half  Sat 
afternoon,  he'd  have  something 
fifty.  .  .  .  Then  he  felt  Beany  give 
sudden  jerk  on  the  fir  plank  and 
knew  the  yard  supervisor  was  wa 
ing  by.  There  he  was.  He  saw 
Hines'  eyes  following  them  ha 
across  the  yard  with  their  load.  He  i 
and  went  off  down  the  line. 

The  next  afternoon  when  the  qi 
whistle  blew,  Beany  dropped  the 
they  were  toting  like  he  was  shot 
ducked  for  the  paymaster's  table 
side  the  office.    Abel  just  stood 
He  didn't  move  from  that  spot 
long  time.  There  was  just  a  half- 
left  in  the  line  when  he  went  ove 
last.    The   paymaster  looked  up 
Abel's  turn  came.  He  was  the  last  i 
in  line. 

"Abel  Sparks,"  Abel  said.    "I 
I'll  take  the  hull  of  it." 

The  paymaster  checked  Abel's  bu 
fingered   through   his   box,    and   to 
over  the  envelope.    He  reached  for  l| 
butts.   "Don't  spend  it  all  in  one 
Pop,"  he  said. 

"I  figure  to,"  Abel  said. 

"DILLY  Hines  glanced  up  as  Abel  i 
*-*  across  the  yard  that  Monday  ma 
ing.  He  looked  away;  then  his  eyes  i 
starting  back.  It  was  this  Abel  Spar 
right  enough!  He  was  shaved  smoc 
as  a  duck's  back  and  he  wore  a  pair 
dungarees  with  a  lazy  roll  at  the  cuff  a 
a  denim  jacket  and  a  peaked  cloth  h 
And  he  came  right  on,  carrying  a  ch( 
big  enough  to  hold  an  adz  and  a  pi 
of  broadaxes  as  though  it  was  a  bi 
box.  He  came  right  up  under  Bill; 
staring  eyes  with  an  easy  rolling  g; 
and  set  it  down. 

"Look,"  Abel  said.  "I'm  a  shi 
builder.  And  a  pretty  slick  rigger,  0 
I  built  wooden  ships  down  east  at  Bi 
rington  in  the  last  war  and  so  did  r 
old  man,  Joe  Sparks.  You  can  use  i 
on  that  new  keel  in  number  three." 

Billy    stared    just    a    minute    long 
"Why  the  heck  didn't  you  say  so?" 
wanted  to  know. 

"I'm  saying  so  now,"  Abel  said. 

He  moved  off  to  park  his  chest  in  t 
south  shed  when  he  came  upon  R 
Bolster  on  his  way  down  to  the  machi 
shop.  Red  stopped  and  gaped.  "G 
if  it  ain't  Pop  in  disguise!  What  y 
got  in  that  box,  Pop — your  lunch?" 

Abel  set  down  his  box  and  a  hf 
glint  froze  over  his  eyes.  He  didn't  s 
a  word.  He  looked  at  Red.  He  sj 
without  moving  his  jaw.  Red  didn't  s 
anything  either.  He  turned  and  we 
on  his  way. 

It  was  about  ten  that  Billy  Hir 
came  over  to  where  Ab°l  was  hewi 
down  the  oak  keel.  Billy  watched 
minute  as  the  broadax  hewed  along  1 
bevel  as  sweet  and  clean  as  an  apple. 

"How's  she  goin',  Ab?"  Billy  said 

"Good,   Billy,"  Abel  Sparks  repli 
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THE    INVISIBLE   CREW 


Target  for  Tonight :  a  map  -  dot  deep  in  enemy 
territory.  A  thousand  miles  of  Stygian  black  from 
take-off  to  target.  No  beams,  no  beacons  .  .  .  yet, 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  of  The  Invisible  Crew  will  guide 
the  fighting  men  of  this  American  warplane  to  their 
objective  and  bring  them  back  to  their  base  again. 


Aloft  in  darkness,  "The  Seeing  Eye" — the  Bendix 
Radio  Compass  —  sights  a  far-off  radio  signal  and 
unerringly  points  the  correct  course.  Still  others  of 
The  Invisible  Crew — Bendix  precision  instruments, 
accessories  and  controls — help  to  keep  that  course 
and  perform  many  more  tasks  of  flight  and  combat. 


Members  of  The  Invisible  Crew  back  our  fliers'  skill 
and  courage  with  superhuman  senses  and  strength 
on  every  American  plane.  The  many  thousands  of 
Bendix  workers,  by  putting  precision  into  high-speed 
production,  help  our  invincible  crews  hit  theTarget  for 
Tonight  — and  the  Target  for  Tomorrow —  Victory. 


FROM  THE  GROUND,  this  lypicol 
Bendix  Radio  Transmitter  air- 
base  installation  flashes  orders 
"upstoirs"with  the  speed  of  light. 


TMf     VOICI     A"°      f*"J     °'    "rMt     '«VISI«»f      c„t 


BENDIX   RADIO    DIVISION 


HtfCtS/0* 


AVIATION  ^CORPORATION 


IN  THE  SKY,  light,  compact  Bendix 
Aircraft  Receivers  and  Trans- 
mitters keep  crews  in  constant 
contact  with  base  and  other  ships. 


Join  America's  invincible  crew!  Fly  lo  Victory  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  If  you  are  between  18  and  2b  apply  for  pilot  training  to  your  nearest  Recruiting  Station. 


,:.,,.,., ,-M  IMS,  H*«.it.  ATU<t.wt'**p»r.l>k» 
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ONE  PUFF  PUT  HER  IN  A  HUFF 

-but  Rookie  Ralph's  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


"LET'S  GET  COZY."  said  the  soldier. 
"On  a  roller-coaster  ride  you  need 
protection."  "Protection?"  she 
snapped.  "Protection  from  that  dirty- 
smelling  pipe  of  yours! " 


"BEAT  IT.  BIG  BOY!  I'm  gonna  go 
find  ine  a  man  who  can  tell  a  pipe 
from  a  garbage  incinerator!"  And  off 
she  went!  Too  bad.  Someone  ought 
to  put  that  rookie  wise. 


P'^oed 


L- 


MADE 


KEEP  OUT  OF  THE  DOG  HOUSE  WITH  SIR  WALTER 


Right  in  the  Basket 

Continued  from  page  20 


Right  or  wrong,  there  was  that  addi- 
tional and  unauthorized  distance  beyond 
his  assigned  sector  to  be  considered. 
But  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. 

THE  scout  bombers  came  back,  flying 
high  and  from  the  northwest.  The 
squadron  leader  faced  Kent  in  airplot 
not  five  minutes  after  landing.  His  man- 
ner was  coldly  formal  as  he  saluted  Cap- 
tain Parker. 

"I  regret,  sir,  to  report  our  mission 
unsuccessful.  There  was  no  enemy  car- 
rier. A  careful  survey  indicates  no  sign 
the  island's  been  inhabited  for  years." 

"But  I  tell  you  she  lies  under  a  net- 
work of  transplanted  brush  and  woven 
lianas  at  the  end  of  the  deep  lead!"  Kent 
insisted.  "It  looks  like  unbroken  jungle, 
right  down  to  the  water's  edge."  And 
then  slowly:  "All  but  the  color." 

The  wing  commander  looked  hopeful. 

"There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that, 
sir,"  the  squadron  leader  demurred. 

Old  Gimlet-legs  Parker  bent  a  smol- 
dering eye  upon  his  lieutenant. 

"I  can  quite  appreciate  the  reason  be- 
hind all  this,  gentlemen-  I  know  Mister 
McCrea  of  old.  He  is  doing  a  bit  of  the 
usual  grandstanding.  He  is  still  on  the 
field  at  Stanford.  He  is  carrying  the  ball, 
gentlemen — without  the  need  of  any 
blockers — as  usual;  he  is  still  carrying 
the  ball.  And  for  the  next  few  days  he 
will  do  it  in  quarters!" 

Silence  spread  over  the  wardroom  as 
Kent  entered.  He  went  on  into  the 
lounge  and  purchased  a  few  things  he 
would  need  at  the  canteen.  Restricted 
to  quarters!  He  felt  like  the  young  vic- 
tim in  the  mouthwash  ads. 

Shorty  and  Long  John  drifted  into 
Kent's  stateroom.     "The  old  man  got 


you  down  for  a  shot?"  Long  John 
quired  casually. 

"Yeah,"  Kent  grunted. 

"What  did  you  find  today?"  Shoi 
probed.  "The  old  man's  not  sending 
any  SBDs  loaded  for  bear  for  nothi 
I  smell  a — yellowbelly." 

"I  thought  I  did,  but  it  begins  to  Ir 
as  if  I've  been  kidding  myself,"  K 
admitted. 

Gradually  they  wormed  it  out  of  hi 
Long  John  was  serious  but  Shorty  I    : 
came  seized  with  the  shakes. 

"What's  a  Jap  bird  cage  holing  up   r. 
an  undefended  island  for?"  Long  Ji 
asked.     "And   without   any   support 
force?     That's  too  dangerous  for 
And  suicide  if  she's  spotted." 

"That's  just  what  they  figure 
They  gamble  on  her  not  being  spotl 
until  after  the  fleet  enters  the  stra 
where  she  can  pick  off  the  end  of 
train,"  Kent  explained.  "She's  probil 
doubled  up  on  her  bombers,  and  t 
fleet's  walking  right  into  a  nice 
trap.  They'll  lay  low  right  under  c 
noses  until  the  rest  of  their  bases 
set — and  then  wham!" 

"If  that's  the  case,"  Long  John  i 
"it's  liable  to  be  any  time — from  t 
row,  on." 

"We've  got  to  do  something,"  Kt 
declared.    "But  I  don't  know  what." 

And  for  once,  Shorty  was  silent. 

Until  now  Kent  had  never  stop] 
wonder  just  what  it  was  that  had 
pelled  him  to  enlist.  There  could  be 
doubt  it  was  for  a  purely  abstract  re 
son,  because,  unquestionably,  he  wi 
more  definite  use  to  his  country 
builder  of  motors  for  military  aircn 
than  he  was  flying  one  of  them 
he  could  have  remained  at  Pensacc 
and  held  the  rating  he  had  signed 


n 


"It's  simple,  once  yon  get  the  hang  of  it"  ,.  y<>N»n»« 


th.  ut  he  hadn't  wanted  to  remain 
insuctor.  Yet  now  that  he  was  re- 
•icte  he  considered  what  he'd  done 
so  inch  wasted  effort — the  act  of  an 
estx  sible  and  callow  undergraduate. 
UlJ«orty's  words  stuck  with  him. 
meting  had  to  be  done  about  that 
p  ccperhead  lying  there  doggo,  wait- 
to  trike  without  warning. 

'EM'S  request  for  an  audience  was 
|lted  by  old  Gimlet-legs. 
1  not  quite  understand  your  rea- 
p? orcing  an  issue  which  apparently 
it   favor  you,"   Captain   Parker 
avily  from  behind  his  desk  in 
darters,     meanwhile     permitting 
remain  standing.     "But  if  you 
|nything    to   say    in   support   of 
:ion  today  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
s,  however,  that  it  is  something 
ban   another   of   your   most   in- 
attempts  at  plausible  explana- 

felt  his  ears  redden;  he  looked 

Portable.    "I  did  not  come  here, 

any  idea  of  an  explanation.    I 

Jith  the  thought  that  perhaps  you 

=rmit  me  to  prove  the  accuracy 

sport  today." 

impf!"  the  captain  snorted. 
|ist  time  you  did  that,  I  recall  it 
in  something  of  a  flareback." 
bist,  sir,  that  error  was  the  result 
Ise  of  mistaken  identity.  And  I 
[you  that  I  had  not  been  drink - 

lin  Parker  remained  silent  and 

new  that  was  that. 
Jut  your  report,  then.   What  is  it 

tit  now?" 

Iquest  permission,  sir,  for  one  of 

|ut  bombers  and  a  volunteer  crew 

to  the  island  and  attack  the 

(basing  there." 

say  this  seriously,  Mister?"  the 

demanded. 

I  sir." 

un    Parker    said    nothing.     He 
for  the   telephone.      "Moody? 

ptain  Parker.  Get  hold  of  Doctor 
id  change  that  McCrea  exami- 

for  tomorrow  morning.  .  .  .  Mc- 

hat's  right.    And  ask  the  doctor 
|  me  on  it." 
|ain  Parker  tapped  his  desk  with 

forefinger.    "Before  we  go  any 

,     Lieutenant,"     he     said     less 
If,  "we  are  going  to  find  out  just 


"S. 


what  is  behind  all  this.  You  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  quarters,  but  you 
will  be  relieved  from  duty." 

Like  a  man  moving  slowly  along  un- 
der a  heavy  load,  Kent  made  his  dreary 
way  back  to  his  quarters.  Grounded. 
Beached.  The  words  galled  and  he 
wanted  to  hide  himself  away,  but  he 
knew  that  would  be  about  as  easy  as 
hiding  a  new-laid  egg  on  top  of  a  full 
coal  scuttle. 

"Give  out,"  Shorty  demanded.  Shorty 
was  direct  if  not  diplomatic.  "Yardarm, 
stone  wall  or  washout?" 

"You  are  looking  at  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  filliloo  bird,  who  neither  runs 
nor  flies.  And  old  Gimlet-legs  has  got 
me  slowed  down  to  a  walk.  You'd  have 
thought  I  was  old  B.O.  himself,  the  way 
he  looked  at  me.  I  must  have  been 
dropped  on  my  head,  according  to  him. 
All  I've  ever  done  is  to  keep  him  awake 
nights,  along  with  his  dyspepsia.  Now 
he's  even  got  the  pill  roller  prescribing 
for  us  both." 

Shorty  came  up  with  a  jerk.  "Say 
that  again.  He's  got  you  down  for  a 
shot?" 

"Yeah,  tomorrow  morning,"  Kent 
growled  in  deep  disgust. 

"Then,  my  boy,"  Shorty  declared, 
"you're  sunk.  You  may  not  know  it,  son 
— but  you  are  sunk — scuttled — pfft!" 
And  after  a  time  when  Long  John  had 
come  in  and  sat  glumly  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed:  "Ain't  you  got  a  single  idea? 
Not  a  little  one,  even?" 

Shaking  his  head,  Kent  fished  ab- 
sently for  cigarettes.  "Shoot  or  hand 
over  the  gun,"  he  said  and  walked  out 
on  them.  He  went  to  the  canteen  and 
purchased  two  packs,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  the  moochers.  Then  he  went 
on  up  to  the  hangar  deck  on  the  way 
forward  for  a  breath  of  air  and  an  at- 
tempt to  think  things  out.  They  were 
readying  a  single  take-off.  He  watched 
idly;  and  then  a  bee  began  to  buzz. 


'TF  WE   do   it — that   means 


a  court- 
martial,"  Long  John  said. 
"But  if  a  force  shows  up,"  Kent  ar- 
gued, as  if  he  were  up  in  airplot  whip- 
ping up  an  official  operations  order, 
"they'll  hear  it  coming  and  get  their 
fighters  up  and  slip  away  before  we  get 
there.  We'll  have  more  of  a  chance  with 
just  one  plane:  They've  avoided  detec- 
tion for  so  long  now,  they'll  play  pos- 
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"As  long  as  70a  have  that  chill,  Jones,  would 
you   mind   demonstrating    cocktail    shakers?" 


GEORGE     PRICE 


NEW   PARKER   QUINK  is  the 
only  ink  containing  so/v-x. 

Eliminates  the  cause  of  most  pen  failures: 

1.  The  solv-x  in  New  Parker  Quink  dissolves  sediment  and 
gummy  deposits  left  by  inferior  inks.  Cleans  your  pen  as 
it  writes! 

2.  New  Parker  Quink  with  torv-x  also  prevents  the  dam- 
aging rubber  rot  and  corrosion  caused  by  strongly  acid 
writing  fluids. 


#  The  pen  that  breaks  down  today  may 
long  be  out  of  commission.  Pen  repair 
materials  are  running  short.  Rubber, 
copper,  steel  are  all  needed  for  war. 

That's  why  Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to 
safeguard  your  pen  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  repair  shop.  That,  too,  is  why  the 
protective  new  ink  discovered  by  Parker 
chemists  is  such  a  sensation. 

It's  the  brilliant  new  Parker  Quink, 
the  only  ink  containing  magic  solv-x! 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  known. 

Pen  failures  most  often  start  with 
faulty  inks,  repair  records  show.  Solv-x 


in  new  Parker  Quink  eliminates  clogging 
and  gumming  .  .  .  flushes  away  the  sedi- 
ment resulting  from  inferior  inks  .  .  . 
keeps  pens  safe  against  the  corrosion  and 
rubber  rot  inevitable  with  inks  that  are 
strongly  acid. 

Let  new  Parker  Quink  with  solv-x  help 
protect  your  pen  against  wartime  failure. 
Quink  is  rich  and  full-bodied.  Dries  far 
faster  than  ordinary  inks!  Excellent  for 
steel  pens,  too.  Get  a  bottle  of  new 
Parker  Quink  today— at  any  store  sell- 
ing ink.  The  Parker  Pen  Company. 
Janesville.  Wisconsin. 


PAJU&*  Qvkink 
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our  tickets  to 

inexpensive  recreation 


Crisp,  colorful  little  bits  of  paper — fifty- 
two  in  a  box.  And  very  important  they  are  in 
these  war  times.  For  in  the  hands  of  you  and 
your  friends,  these  bits  of  paper  become  tickets 
to  inexpensive  relaxation. 

In  a  game  of  cards  with  the  folks  next  door 
...  or  a  quiet  game  of  solitaire,  there's  relaxa- 


tion for  tired  nerves.  Your  energy  is  recharged 
.  .  .  your  enthusiasm  rekindled  for  the  tasks  of 
Victory.  And  since  recreation  at  home  requires 
no  traveling,  you  save  tires  and  gas  .  .  .  and 
money  for  War  Bonds. 

m  •  • 

Yes,  playing  cards  are  tickets  to  relaxation — the 
inexpensive  kind  needed  for  Victory. 

And  four- fifths  of  your  fellow  Americans  are 
taking  advantage  of  them — finding  refreshment  and 
good  fun  in  cards. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Bicycle  and  Concress  Cards 


83%  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
NATION  TURN  TO  CARD   PLAYING 
FOR  INEXPENSIVE  RECREATION 
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in.  I'm  sure  we'll  have  the  best 
with  just  a  single  plane." 

a  darned  good  chance  of  wash- 

"  Long  John  growled, 
^o  it,"  said  Shorty  flatly,  "I  get 

martial.   .   .   .   But   I'll   take   a 

J  get  the  handlers  lined  up,"  Kent 
||[,  looking  at  Long  John.  "I'll  take 
the  'nav.'    Shorty  can  get  the 
icks  and  the  fish  basket  all  set." 
|  best  chance  will  be  just  before 
i  patrol  shoves  off  and  when  the 
are  still  a  little  dopey,"  Long 
[minded  them.   "But  you'll  have 
:  fast  to  avoid  getting  spotted  by 
it  officer.   I  don't  know  why  I'm 
'  on  this  snipe  hunt,  but  I  guess 
was  a  pushover  for  any  crack- 
ear." 

dawn    patrol    was    making    up. 

|  in  full  flying  kit,  pushed  boldly 
knot  of  plane  handlers,  seeing 
e  corner  of  his  eye  that  Long 
d  Shorty  were  in  position  and 

in  the  shadow  of  the  huge  ele- 


;re    is    the    SBD?"    he    asked 


of  the  handlers  spoke  up:  "Sir, 
erstood  the  patrol  wasn't  to  take 

seventeen." 
ance       reconnaissance,"       Kent 

He  gave  the  bomber's  number, 
er  out.  Have  to  take  this  delay 
h  the  F.O.  Snap  into  it,  here 
the  crew." 

he  fidgeted  while  they  warmed 
p  up,  Shorty  and  Long  John  hov- 
i  the  background. 

a  whine  of  elevators  and  alto- 
too  much  noise  to  suit  him,  the 
ig  crew  rolled  the  big  plane  out 
he  flight  deck  where  a  twenty- 
>t  wind  was  whipping  strongly 
om  the  bow.  Kent  looked  se- 
toward  Shorty  and  Long  John  as 
ame  up,  and  snapped,  for  the 
■s'  benefit,  "Next  time,  you  lugs, 
get  here  on  the  dot." 
tiebody    got    it    fritzed,"    Shorty 


t  it  we  didn't  shoot  until  eight- 
ng  John  growled, 
handlers   were    eager   to   make 
and  they  stood  by  anxiously 
■the   big   ship  warmed  up   a  bit 
£  Kent  tried  not  to  look  up  toward 
If  only  some  alert  officer  didn't 
em  for  another  minute  and  come 
around! 

s  go,"  Long  John  grunted  uneas- 
oo  much  hablar — es  malo." 


Kent  checked  the  controls  and  signed 
the  tab.  He  clamped  on  his  headpiece 
and  jacked  in  the  interplane  circuit. 
"You  birds  all  set?" 

"Shove  off,"  Shorty  yipped.  "I  got 
me  a  basket  of  eggs  an'  a  nice  shiny  tin 
fish  I  gotta  deliver  to  a  yellowbelly." 

The  fuel  pressure  up,  Kent  started 
rolling  against  the  red  light  just  as  a  sig- 
nal officer  broke  out  of  the  island  and 
ran  toward  them  waving  frantically  for 
them  to  stop. 

But  the  big  ship,  with  its  load  of 
bombs  and  the  sleek  tin  fish  clamped  to 
its  belly,  thundered  down  the  flight  path 
and  across  the  white  lines,  gathering 
speed  with  each  foot  of  the  long  runway. 
They  cleared  the  ramp  as  Kent  lifted 
her,  and  then  they  were  out  over  the 
blue. 

Figuring  their  course  from  the  car- 
rier's position — which  Long  John  had 
eased  out  of  the  navigator  under  the 
pretext  of  checking  on  Kent's  report, 
they  headed  almost  due  north.  In  an- 
other six  hours  the  fleet  would  be  in 
position  for  the  attack  by  the  enemy 
bombers,  if  Kent's  "nav"  was  correct. 

On  oxygen,  they  came  over  the  island 
at  their  maximum  ceiling.  Nothing 
showed.  Kent  slipped  downstairs  to 
four  thousand  and  then  headed  inland 
along  the  deep  lead.  All  was  quiet  be- 
low. But  Kent  could  see  the  net  had 
been  extended,  a  new  section  added. 

"There  she  is,"  he  sang  out.  "We'll 
let  'em  think  we're  on  regular  patrol." 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  Long  John 
said  a  bit  doubtfully.  "Sure  you  don't 
imagine — " 

"How  does  she  lay?"  Shorty  cut  in. 

Kent  knew  Shorty  was  in  there  try- 
ing. 

"Almost  square  with  the  end  of  the 
lead.  About  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
old  headframe.  Can't  you  see  her?  Why 
can't  you  get  on  her?" 

"You're    nuts!"    Long    John    yelled. 

The  bomber  circled  and  again  sped 
back  along  the  lead.  Long  John's  voice 
came  sourly  .  .  .  " — what  kinda  hop- 
hop  you  been  smokin' — "  and  snapped 
off  at  the  sprouting  of  a  whitish  mush- 
room against  the  dark  sweep  of  the  jun- 
gle, followed  by  a  round  thistle-puff 
floating  just  under  and  ahead  of  their 
nose. 

Kent  promptly  put  the  big  ship  into 
a  dive.  Then  the  flat  jungle  sprouted  a 
whole  bed  of  mushrooms.  A  splinter 
whanged  through  the  side  wall,  leaving 
a  nice  ragged  hole. 

Kent  pulled  out  and  skinned  over  the 
old  headframe  of  the  abandoned  mine 
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He  says  he  knows  today  is  Tuesday  because  a  little  bird  told  him  so" 


ROBERT    DAY 


just  as  a   mighty  detonation  whipped 
across  the  jungle  top. 

"Right  in  the  basket,  Shorty!"  Long 
John  yelped.  "Let's  go  back  an'  Rive 
'em  the  other  bar'l!  McCrea,  you  got 
eyes  like  a  bloody  eagle!" 

"Just  a  little  more  aft,"  Shorty  re- 
quested in  a  thin  voice.  "They're  in- 
vited to  an  old  down-South  fish  fry!" 

Below  them  a  battery  of  antiaircraft 
guns  whammed  away,  and  the  Jap  car- 
rier opened  up  with  everything  it  had  as 
they  swung  out  and  came  in  low  along 
the  fault  line.  They  could  see  that  the 
net  was  punctured  and  rent  asunder  in  a 
dozen  places,  and  the  survivors  were 
frantically  trying  to  cut  it  adrift  up  for- 
ward where  a  towering  column  of  yel- 
lowish-brown smoke  drifted  skyward. 

Kent  bored  in  and  Shorty  delivered 
his  tin  fish.  At  the  last  moment  Kent 
lifted  the  plane  over  the  old  pier.  They 
could  not  see  Shorty's  little  present  ar- 
rive but  they  heard  the  deep  rumbling 
explosion,  followed  hard  by  a  series  of 
lesser,  muffled  detonations. 

"Magazines  and  boilers,  Shorty," 
Long  John  drawled. 

They  circled  the  area  of  smoke  and 
ash.  The  lead  was  clogged  with  debris 
and  a  few  swimming  men. 

"That,"  said  Long  John,  "is  what  you 
might  call  a  neat  bit  of  tatting,  Shorty." 
And  to  Kent:  "Let's  go  home,  sailor. 
The  joint's  closed  up  on  us." 

And  as  they  circled  for  the  last  time, 
the  old  mine  dump  inched  downward  in 
the  slow  movement  of  a  dirt-covered 
glacier  rolling  the  hulk  of  the  enemy 
carrier  before  it  like  a  huge  boulder  in 
a  terminal  moraine. 

•"PHEY  were  all  there;  with  enough 
■^  gold  braid  to  have  sunk  the  admiral's 
barge.  And  the  Old  Man  from  the  Big 
Flag  was  over.  He  looked  up  from  Doc- 
tor Brose's  report.  There  was  a  gleam 
in  his  eye. 

"Disqualified  for  further  service,  eh?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  Gimlet-legs 
Parker. 

"It  was  Captain  Parker  who  hit  upon 
the  answer,"  he  said.  "Somehow  there 
was  a  cross  entry  on  the  papers  when 
Lieutenant  McCrea  was  examined.  His 
eye  test  was  put  on  a  man's  named 
Norton.  The  report  I  have  made  here 
explains  the  reason  for  those  little  mix- 
ups  McCrea  has  been  in.  That  Pensa- 
cola  affair.  .  .  .  Those  waveoffs.  And  I 
am  sure  that  McCrea  suspected  the  an- 
swer right  along. 

"But  no  other  man,  except  a  man  in 
McCrea 's  condition,  could  have  spotted 
that  Jap  carrier  under  that  camouflage 
— for  the  reason  that  McCrea  is — color 
blind!" 

"Too  bad,"  Captain  Parker  sighed. 
"It  will  just  about  finish  McCrea.  Good 
man." 

"Finish  him?"  the  admiral  snorted. 
"That's  where  you're  all  away  off  your 
beam.  I'll  get  a  waiver  on  that  boy — if 
I  have  to  go  clear  to  the  White  House, 
myself!" 

The  Old  Man  glowered  about  and  his 
eye  lit  upon  the  open  book  wherein  a 
jumble  of  varicolored  dots  resolved 
themselves  into  neat  numerical  pat- 
terns. 

"So  that's  what  tripped  the  lad  up, 
eh?"  he  boomed  and  glared  at  the  of- 
fending combination.  And  as  an  after- 
thought: "Who  the  dickens  thought  up 
that  hodgepodge  of  colored  flyspecks, 
anyway?" 

"The  man,"  said  Doctor  Brose,  "is 
named  Ishihara." 

The  Old  Man  was  silent  for  a  long 
moment. 

"A  man's  chickens — "  he  quoted 
softly.  "A  nation's  chickens — part  of 
them,  at  least — have  come  home  to 
roost.  If  the  lad  had  passed  the  Japs' 
own  test,  they  would  be  stronger  by  one 
carrier.  How  do  you  like  that?" 
The  End 
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Give  your  throat  the  sooth- 
ing benefit  of  effective, 
Glyco -Thymol in e.  It  helps 
soothe  and  helps  heal  the  delicate  mem- 
branes of  the  nose  and  throat  which  are 
so  often  irritated  when  common  colds  and 
ordinary  sore  throats  —  one  of  the  most 
common  winter  ailments  —  affect  you. 
Glyco-Thymotine  helps  relieve  discomfort. 

Glyco-Thymoline  has  been  the  favorite  of 
thousands  for  50  years.  Many  physicians 
and  druggists  use  and  recommend  it 
highly.  Be  prepared . . .  keep  a  bottle  of 
Glyco-Thymoline  handy. ..use  it  frequently. 
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Even  blue  Mondays  have  a 
*     rosy  side!  Let  Kellogg's  Rice 
Krispies  show  it  to  you. 

They're  gay  as  sunlight.  Listen 
to  them  snap!  crackle!  pop!  in  milk 
or  cream.  Breakfast  skimpers  just 
can't  resist  this  cheery  crispness 
call.  Watch  'em  pitch  in! 

Nourishment?  Rice  Krispies  are 
crowded  with  it.  As  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Official  Food  Rules,  they 
are  restored  to  the  whole-grain 
nutritive  values  of  natural  brown 


rice.  Thiamin  (Vitamin  Bi),  niacin 
and  iron  are  added  in  just  the  right 
scientific  amounts. 

Enjoy  Rice  Krispies  tomorrow. 
That  delicious  "crunch"  in  every 
spoonful  .  .  .  that  mellow,  tantaliz- 
ing flavor  .  .  .  are  the  result  of  an 
exclusive  Kellogg  recipe,  oven- 
popping  and  gentle  toasting.  Better 
order  two  packages! 

"Rice  Krispies"  is  a  trademark  {Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Off.)  of  Kellogg  Co.  for  its  oven-popped  rice. 

Copr.  1942  by  Kellogg  Company 
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other  girls,  prefacing  her  every  remark 
with  a  "Look,  hon — " 

They  all  worked  more  or  less  silently 
the  first  few  minutes.  But  eventually 
the  all- important  status  of  man  rating 
must  be  established. 

Their  questions  were  simple  and  di- 
rect. "You  married?"  Betty's  seniority 
permitted  this. 

"I'm  married,"  Vina-Lou  informed 
them  gaily.  "But  I  haven't  got  a  hus- 
band.  He's  gone  to  live  with  Uncle  Sam." 

"Private?" 

"Nope."  Smiling  proudly,  Vina-Lou 
meticulously  stenciled  out  a  "profit- 
sharing"  line.  Her  reply  she  hoarded  in 
a  blissful  pool  of  silence.  "Ensign.  San 
Diego.  He's  been  a  Navy  man  almost 
five  years." 

"Five  years!"  Hazel,  the  small-boned 
ash  blonde,  flashed  gray  suspicious  eyes. 
"I  bet  you're  not  twenty  yet,  yourself." 

"I'm  nineteen,"  Vina-Lou  admitted. 
"You  see,  we  got  married  last  Christ- 
mas— just  before  they  called  him  back." 

"No  honeymoon  at  all?"  asked  Jo, 
sympathetic.  Jo  was  older  than  the 
others — thirty-something — with  warm 
red-brown  eyes  and  generous  mouth. 
With  her  head  done  up  in  a  bandanna, 
Jo  looked  like  an  ad  for  pancake  flour. 

"Well — we  had  three  weeks."  Vina- 
Lou  sighed  big,  nostalgic.  "I  reckon,  in 
a  way,  we  lived  a  lot." 

"T^TY  MAN  left  me."  Jo  candidly  an- 
*  nounced.  "Ran  off  with  a  blonde. 
But  the  Marines  took  him  away  from 
her." 

"How  about  you,  Lucille?"  Betty 
prompted.   "You  married?" 

Lucille  flashed  her  quick  smile  and 
said,  "Not  any  more."  And  then  her 
mouth  went  hard.  She  added,  cryptic, 
"His  plane  cracked  up." 

Hurriedly,  Betty  stated,  "My  man's 
a  Coast  Guard.  Stationed  right  here  in 
Memphis."  Light  softened  her  hard 
dark  eyes.  "I'm  helping  him  build  us  a 
home." 

Hazel  said,  resentful,  "And  my  old 
man  was  drafted." 

"The  War  Widows'  Club,"  Jo  lightly 
summed  it  up.  Her  lips  smiled  wryly — 
but  not  her  eyes. 

"Sister,  you  said  it."  Fiercely,  Hazel 
attacked  a  box  of  Hanky-Packs.  "If  you 
ask  me,  I  think  we  got  a  problem." 

Vina-Lou  was  kinda  glad  when  the 
stencil  ink  ran  out.  It  gave  her  a  chance 
to  look  around. 

"Look,  hon,"  Betty  instructed,  "how 
about  you  running  across  yonder  to  the 
shipping  desk  to  Lee — he's  the  tall  guy, 
sitting  down — and  ask  him  how's  to  bor- 
row some  stencil  ink?" 

Vina-Lou  said,  "Okay,"  and  picked 
up  the  empty  can.  Speculative,  she 
looked  down  at  her  slacks — just  one  big 
splotch,  so  far,  on  that  left  leg. 

When  the  fellas  started  whistling, 
Vina-Lou  just  smiled.  She  thought,  Oh, 
well,  if  it  gives  'em  any  kick  .  .  . 

A  moon-faced  Swede,  not  twenty, 
with  pink  cheeks  and  straw-colored  hair, 
moved  his  hand  truck  parallel  with 
Vina-Lou.  Singing  in  high  falsetto, 
"Somebody  else  is  taking  my  place,"  he 
dumped  his  load  near  the  runway, 
peered  from  behind  his  stack  of  boxes, 
and  called,  in  deep  bass,  "Hi-ya,  Babe?" 

A  slender,  wiry,  dark  fella — older — 
with  spectacles  and  a  red  scar  above 
his  temple,  spoke:  "Don't  mind  him, 
Gorgeous,  all  he  knows  is  Stockyard 
Blondes." 

Vina-Lou  gave  the  fellas  a  close-up. 
She  gave  them  the  flat  black  freckle,  the 
rosebud  mouth,  the  lilting  eyebrows 
suggesting  song. 

She  kept  smiling  right  on  and  said, 


i 

"Hi-ya,  fellas?  How's  to  mooch  yc 
for  some  stencil  ink  for  the  workii 
girls?" 

Lee,  the  fella  who  was  stencilii 
boxes,  pressed  a  button  that  stoppt 
their  speed.  After  that,  the  boys  lo 
all  pretense  of  working. 

They  crowded  about  the  runway  lit 
flies  knotting  about  the  crusted  bordr 
land  of  tanglefoot.  And  Vina-Lc 
couldn't  have  told  you  why,  but  si 
found  it  to  her  liking. 

Most  fellas  were  loyal  beings,  Vim 
Lou's  feminine  intuition  confirmed.  St 
the  right  words  to  the  right  one,  ar 
he'd  be  your  friend  for  life. 

Instinctively,  without  effort  or  fon 
thought,  Vina-Lou  found  herself  sayii 
the  right  words.  "Ain't  he  crazy?"  Vim 
Lou  said,  apparently  admiring,  as  tl 
Swede  went  off  into  another  falseti 
verse. 

The  Swede  strutted  and  flashed  hi 
a  wide-toothed  smile. 

"I  bet  you  sure  get  tired  doing  that 
Vina-Lou  observed,  friendly,  as  Li 
stenciled  the  last  three  boxes  of  Ha 
Packs. 

Lee  said,  "No,  not  much,"  and  flush 
Then  he  stenciled  out  those  three 
had  to  stencil  them  over  with 
card. 

He  was  tall,  and  all  muscle,  with  1 
dark   hairy   arms.    Dark   hair   crow 
like  weeds  over  the  sagging  neckline 
his  sweat  shirt.   His  jaw  was  hard- 
Mack's  jaw,  Vina-Lou  decided,  admi 
ing. 

After  Lee  ran  the  can  over  with  i 
cil  ink,  and  after  a  fella  called  Fat 
adjusted  her  stencil  brush  so  it  wou 
leak  so  bad,  the  Swede  sidled  over 
asked  shyly,  "Say,  kiddo,  are  you 
ried?" 

Vina-Lou's  laughter  rang  out,  lilt 
good-natured.    She  spaced  her  ar 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear:    "I'm 
ried,  but  the  Navy  took  my  husbs 

"In   that   case,"   Scarhead   spoke 
smoothly  hopeful,  "maybe  you'd  go  i 
on  dates?" 

Vina-Lou  said,  "That  depends  upc 
what  type  of  fella  asks  me."    Tur 
she  skipped  off  with  the  stencil  ink. 

Loud  laughter  told  her  she  had  scon] 
a  hit. 

rPHAT  first  day,  Vina-Lou   got  thn  , 
■*•  bids  for  dates.    But  that  was  befo 
the  fellas  really  got  acquainted. 

Nearly  all  the  time,  now,  they  bi] 
fellas   around   to   take   down   boxes 
Hanky- Packs,  or  to  stack  up  boxes 
Hanky-Packs.   The  other  girls,  too,  g 
lots  of  offers. 

They  talked  their  offers  over,  in  d  I 
tail,  among  themselves.  "Burnt  chi 
dreads  fire,"  Jo  would  say,  humorousl 
"but  burnt  child  dreads  lonesome,  to 
I  reckon,  in  this  case,  she'll  risk  t 
burning." 

Lucille  always  said,  "Not  tonight." 

Hazel  said,  "My  old  man  would  sk 
me  alive.  But,  gee,  what  he  don't  knc 
won't  hurt  'im." 

Betty,  curious,  asked,  "Ain't  yo 
Navy  man  jealous,  Vina-Lou?" 

"Mack's  jealous,"  Vina-Lou  fond 
admitted,  letting  his  name  roll  on  h 
tongue.  "But,  gee,  how  that  man  co 
tradicts  himself!  He  says  a  stay-8 
home  wife  gets  rusty  like  an  old  unus* 
door  hinge.  Says  it's  our  job  to  ke  | 
ourselves  perked  up  and  pretty.  Th 
he'll  write,  if  he  ever  catches  me  ste 
ping  out  on  him,  off  will  come  my  hea 
I  swear,  it's  got  me  running  round 
circles." 

"So    you've    decided    to    keep    1 
fooled?"  Betty  asked,  puzzled. 

"Yes    and   no."     Vina-Lou    put  I 
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ape  i  the  machine.    "Mack's  spoiled, 
f  cote,  the  lug.  But  he's — well,  when 
ou'r*  razy  about  a  man —   You  think 
wanMack  telling  me  I'm  rusty?    So 
nless  want  to  lose  'im,  I  feel  I  got  to 
route-   And  to  circulate,  a  girl  must 
ave  jman  to  take  her  places." 
"I  t>ught  I'd  heard  'em  all.  but  this 
*.p's  inda  new."    Hazel's  paintbrush, 
*gle^d,   dripped    glue    spots    on    the 
wr.  To  hold  her  navy  man,  married 
I  si;  out  to  date  civilians." 
"9l!  can  a  girl  swim   in   the   water 
,d  n  get  wet?"  Lucille  asked, 
ffcn."    Vina-Lou's  rosebud  mouth 
ilBfgay,  self-confident.    "But,  then, 
>t  i  system." 

love  'em  and  leave  'em  system?" 
rchly  inquired. 

don't  love  'em  and  leave  'em 
"  Vina-Lou  corrected,  wise.  "It's 
ed  girl's  business  to  know  how 
ol  her  heart.    Personally,  I  be- 
er safety  lies  in  numbers.    It's 
ady  dating  stuff  that  gets  a  girl 
■fen.    But  so   long   as   she   keeps 
■tig  dates,  a  married  girl  can  cir- 
1  And  at  the  same  time,  she  can 
■Lie  to  her  husband." 

might  control  your  heart,"  Jo 
id,  her  voice  experience-scarred, 
hat  about  the  other  guy?  How 
l  ow  who's  going  to  control  him?" 
t'U  have  to  be  his  lookout.  Un- 
l  d,  I  don't  wanna  hurt  nobody, 
ion't  wanna  get  involved — " 
ig  your  clothes  on  a  hickory 
Jo  quoted  airily,  "but  don't  go 
e  water." 
|  way,  it's  all  temporary,"  Vina- 
ionalized.  "Temporary  job.  Tem- 
dates  to  keep  myself  brushed 
I  Mack.  If  that  big  lug  would  only 
crap-shooting  alone — "  Vina- 
c  sigh  was  big,  tolerant.  "I'm  just 
i  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  till  I 
'   |e    price    of    this    ticket    to    San 

•p  me  informed,  girls,"  requested 
"In  some  ways,  this  is  better'n  a 

led  story." 

-Lou    followed    out    her   system 

different  date  each  night.    She 

hard     at     Hanky- Pack.     She 

harder  at  her  self-imposed  job 

lating. 

ent  to  movies — always  with  an 
eled  for  what  might  interest 
For  Mack's  benefit,  she  stored 

Tecious  feminine  tips — this  star's 
;  that  one's  blouse;  another's 
The  best  gags  she  relayed  to 
nightly,  in  her  letters, 
ent  to  dinners  in  cheap  restau- 
here  beer  was  good  and  food 
r.  She  went  swimming.  She 
tennis.  She  went  dancing, 
ite   of   this,    there    were    many 


sleepless  hours  that  made  her  wonder. 

"Mack'll  write  tonight,"  Vina-Lou 
kept  telling  herself,  after  she  wrote 
Mack  about  her  Hanky-Pack  job. 
"When  he  finds  out  I'm  working  out  my 
ticket  to  San  Diego,  I'll  get  a  Special 
Delivery  Air  Mail,  certain." 

Then  tomorrow  night  would  come  and 
she  would  rush  home  to  the  tiny  apart- 
ment— the  only  concrete  evidence  she 
had,  now,  that  there'd  ever  been  a 
honeymoon  at  all.  And  there  would  be 
the  mail  box — empty. 

The  thing  that  bothered  Vina-Lou 
was  this  thing  that  had  happened  to  Jo, 
at  Hanky-Pack.  Jo,  whose  husband  had 
walked  off  with  a  blonde.  Men,  Jo  said, 
were  fickle.  Could  it  be  that  Mack 
didn't  want  Vina-Lou  to  come  to  San 
Diego  to  find  a  job?  Could  it  be  that 
Mack  had  met  a  blonde? 

■pHE  White  Streamliner  would  go  by. 
■*■  Vina-Lou  learned  to  watch  for  the 
Streamliner.  It  ran  nightly — ten  fifty- 
nine.  Sometimes  there  would  be  as  many 
as  ten  coaches  of  soldiers.  You  could  see 
their  uniformed  silhouettes  at  lighted 
windows.  The  Streamliner  brought  her, 
somehow,  close  to  Mack. 

Watching  it  pass,  Vina-Lou  would 
think,  Each  window  a  face.  For  each 
face,  some  girl  waiting  in  the  dark! — 
like  me  .  .  . 

The  war  did  crazy  things  to  you.  It 
picked  you  up  and  set  you  down.  Like  it 
had  her  and  Mack.  This  time  last  sum- 
mer she  was  just  a  girl  from  Arkansas, 
visiting  her  cousin  Thelma  here  in 
Memphis.  Then  they'd  gone  on  the  ex- 
cursion boat  that  night.  And  there  were 
those  two  sailors,  Mack  and  Hub. 

She'd  known,  after  that  first  kiss  on 
the  top  deck,  there'd  never  be  anyone 
else  for  her  but  Mack  .  .  .  Mack  said, 
"We'll  be  married  in  December,  when 
my  four  years  is  up." 

But  December  brought  Pearl  Harbor. 
They  married,  anyway,  before  Mack  got 
called  back. 

It  picked  you  up  and  set  you  down. 
Betweentimes,  you  wondered  where  it 
would  land  you  next. 

Their  honeymoon  .  .  .  three  weeks  of 
Paradise,  it  had  been.  She  wondered 
was  three  weeks  of  Paradise  enough  to 
hold  a  man?  Especially  with  two  thou- 
sand miles  between? 

What  all  had  happened  to  Mack  since 
last  Christmas,  when  he'd  been  called 
back?  Soon  be  October  now.  Ten 
months.  Ten  months  away  from  Mack. 
Each  day,  the  chasm  widened.  Three 
weeks,  almost,  since  Mack  had  written. 

"You  don't  look  so  good,  Vina-Lou," 
Betty  observed,  after  that  first  week. 
"You're  kinda  pale." 

"This  night  life  is  getting  me  down," 


w  long  will  it  take,  young  man,  to  change  me  over  from  oil  to  coal?" 


JEFFERSON    HACHAMER 
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MOTHER  takes  a 
big  war  contract ! 


Boys  in  uniform  can  count  on  Mom 
for  newsy,  cheery  letters  .  .  .  now 
and  then  a  box  of  favorite  "eats". 
Signed  up  as  a  morale  builder, 
Mother  gladly  stretches  the  working 
day  to  fulfill  her  new  duties. 

But  every  mother  can  do  a  better 
job  if  she  knows  that — come  what 
may — her  family's  future  is  pro- 
tected by  adequate  life  insurance. 


Safeguarding  wife  and  children 
against  ugly  want  and  dependency 
is  a  "must"  for  Father — in  wartime 
as  in  peacetime.  So  let  your  local 
Mutual  Life  representative  explain 
our  4  new,  premium-sever  policies. 
We  have  designed  them  to  give  a  large 
amount  of  immediate  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  still  leave  cash  for  War 
Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps. 


Family  heads  on  "war  budgets''''  should  read  our  free,  new  booklet,  "What 
$10  a  Month  in  Premiums  Can  Do  Today.''''  It  offers  a  choice  of  4  low- 
premium  ways  to  add  to  your  family  security.  Ask  for  Booklet  C-4. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

"JfiUtm  /tmtAiccL*  Lewis  W-  Douglas,  p^t 


1843-  First  Policy  Issued  »   ■ 
34      NASSAU      STREET 


1942-  More  than  900,000  Policyholders 
.      NEW      YORK      CITY 


Vina -Lou  cracked  feebly.  "All  these 
neighborhood  movies,  and  the  popcorn." 

Vina-Lou  found  herself  looking  over 
toward  Lee,  the  shipping  clerk.  Lee, 
whose  hard  jaw  reminded  her  of  Mack. 

"All  the  fellas  on  this  floor  have  asked 
me  for  a  date  now,  excepting  Lee," 
Vina-Lou  observed,  thoughtful.  "I  won- 
der does  he  think  I  got  pink  toothbrush 
or  something?" 

Before  the  stencil  ink  ran  out  that 
day,  Hazel  hurried  across  to  borrow 
some  from  Lee.  When  she  came  back. 
Hazel  said,  "I  fixed  it  up."  That  night. 
just  before  quitting  time,  Lee  asked 
Vina-Lou  how  about  a  date? 

Vina-Lou  said,  "Gee,  it  sure  took  you 
a  long  time  to  make  your  mind  up." 

He  wasn't  like  Mack  at  all.  Vina-Lou 
reckoned  it  was  just  that  jaw  of  his. 
When  it  came  time  to  say  goodnight, 
Lee  tried  to  kiss  her. 

"Just  because  we  saw  a  movie  is  no 
sign  to  act  like  goons,"  Vina-Lou  pro- 
tested. "Maybe  you  don't  get  it,  Lee. 
I'm  married."-    • 

"You're  my  girl  now,"  Lee  stated, 
possessive.  "From  now  on,  those  other 
guys  had  better  all  lay  off." 

Vina-Lou  said,  "Boy,  .you  sure  do 
hate  yourself."  But  the  way  his  eyes 
shone — kind  of  crazy;  man-drunk  with 
power.  The  plain  truth  was,  Vina-Lou 
was  worried. 

After  she  got  rid  of  Lee,  she  wrote  to 
Mack.  She  told  Mack  in  another  week 
she'd  have  her  bus  fare  to  San  Diego. 
She  signed  it,  as  always:  With  true 
love,  from  your  wife.  Before  she  slept 
she  mailed  it — Special  Delivery  Air 
Mail. 

Long  afterward,  in  bed,  she  heard  the 
plane  fly  over.  He'll  have  to  answer  this 
one.  Lying  there  beneath  the  covers, 
with  fingers  crossed  and  beating  heart, 
Vina-Lou  prayed:  Make  him  want  me. 
Make  him  lonesome.  Vina-Lou  un- 
crossed her  fingers.  Dear  Lord,  don't  let 
it  be  a  blonde. 

Next  day,  at  work.  Lee  kept  watching 
Vina-Lou.  Just  to  show  Lee  where  he 
stood.  Vina-Lou  told  the  Swede  he  could 
have  that  date  now. 

Night  came.  The  Swede  didn't  show 
up  at  all.  Vina-Lou  didn't  think  much 
about  it  till  next  day,  when  she  saw  the 
Swede's  black  eye.  Some  of  the  other 
fellas  told  her  Lee  had  done  it. 

"Lee  warned  us  all,"  Scarhead  told 
Vina-Lou.  "He  said  the  Swede  was  just 
a  sample.  He  said  the  next  guy  that 
tried  to  date  you,  he'd  get  tough." 

Vina-Lou  gave  Lee  a  piece  of  her 
candid  mind.  Lee  laughed,  uneasy, 
flushing.  "Looks  like  you  got  me  on 
your  hands,  don't  it?"  His  rain-gray 
eyes  were  hard. 

AFTER  that  Vina-Lou  wouldn't  talk 
■**  to  Lee.  But  that  didn't  keep  Lee 
from  following  her  like  a  shadow.  He 
had  a  habit  of  showing  up  in  her  neigh- 
borhood— when  Vina-Lou  would  go  to 
the  drugstore,  or  to  the  market.  Unin- 
vited, Lee  would  walk  home  with  her. 

Vina-Lou  tried  ignoring  Lee.  He 
walked  beside  her  anyway.  She  tried 
cussing  him  out.  Vina-Lou  knew  a  lot 
of  good  strong  words.  Vina-Lou  fin- 
ished with,  "I  don't  see  what  you  think 
all  this  will  get  you?" 

"If  I  can't  have  you,"  Lee  said — and 
his  gray  eyes  held  that  crazy  shine — 
"why,  I'll  see  that  no  one  else  does." 

Then,  two  days  later,  when  the  tele- 
gram came,  Vina-Lou  forgot  all  about 
Lee.  Happily,  walking  on  air,  Vina-Lou 
shared  her  telegram  with  the  girls  at 
Hanky-Pack.    It  read: 

ARRIVING  BY  PLANE  SOMETIME  TONIGHT 
STOP  BEING  TRANSFERRED  STOP  BE  PACKED 
TO  GO  MACK 

Then,  magically,  or.  a  line  all  by  itself, 
the  one  word — love/ 

Vina-Lou  sang  as  she  opened  Hanky- 


Packs.     Her   fingers   were   thistledc 
The  sky  was  a  solid  rainbow. 

Vina-Lou  rushed  home  to  clean 
apartment.  She  made  a  list.  Beefs' 
— smothered  with  onions,  the  way  ^ 
liked;  homemade  potato  salad — lot 
mayonnaise,  hard-boiled  egg  rings  si 
on  top;  dill  pickle;  poppy-si  <  <i  r 
chocolate  cake — a  bakeshop  cake  «i 
do,  if  the  icing  was  thick  enough, 
beer.   At  least  six  bottles. 

Buying  them.  Vina-Lou  thought, 
ous.  Boy,  does  this  Hanky-  I'.nk 
Diego  ticket  money  come  in  handy 

It  was  shortly  after  dark  when  V 
Lou  came  out  of  the  corner  grot 
package  laden.  When  she  saw 
standing  there,  it  gave  her  quite  a  t 
Then,  with  a  sort  of  peace-on-e» 
good-will-to-man  feeling,  she  rem 
bered  the  telegram.  Lee  and  Hai 
Pack  were  shadows  now  on  what, 
time  tomorrow,  would  be  her  | 
Vina-Lou  thought,  Gee,  have  I  I 
acting  silly! 

When  Lee  asked,  "Can  I  help?"  V 
Lou  said,  "You  sure  can.  Here."  V 
her  arms  free,  she  told  Lee  her  big  n 

"I  know,"  Lee  said,  glum.  "They 
me  down  at  work." 

Vina-Lou's  talk  was  animated,  cr 
gay.  Lee's  talk  was —  Vina-Lou  cou) 
have  told  you  a  single  word  Lee 


/"*\N  THE  sidewalk  before  the  aj 
^-^  ment,  Vina-Lou  said,  "Gee,  tha 
Lee.  So  we  part  friends,  huh?  Swe 
you  to  help  me  bring  the  groceries. 

Lee  said.  "I'll  carry  'em  up  for  y 

"Oh,  no."    Vina-Lou  reached  for 
parcels.    Stubbornly,  Lee  held  on. 
didn't  know  why  a  little  thing  like 
could  make  her  so  uneasy. 

It  was  semidark,  going  up  the 
stairway.  Nervously,  Vina-Lou  fi 
through  her  purse  for  the  door  ke) 
figure  loomed  before  her.  Vina- 
shrieked,  "Mack!" — and  dropped 
purse. 

Funny,  how  you  could  forget  a  t 
like  how  his  shaving  lotion  smelled. 
beard  tickled   like   Mack's   beard, 
lips  filled  her  with  the  same  sweet 
gling  lightning. 

Mack  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
saw  Lee  standing  there.  Lee,  lo; 
with  parcels — with  beer  bottles, 
groceries.  Vina-Lou  saw  suspicion 
ing  born  in  Mack's  cold  blue  eyes,  h 
said,  slow,  "Who  is  this  guy?" 

"This  is  Lee,  Mack."  Confu 
pulled  like  weights  against  the  tau* 
of  her  words.  Anxiety  made  them  st 
like  tight-plucked  strings.  "Lee  W 
at  Hanky-Pack.  He — "  Fearful,  V 
Lou  watched  that  jaw  of  Macl 
watched  that  little  muscle  leap. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  It  leaked  thr< 
each  slow-spaced  word — the  thing 
Mack  was  thinking. 

"No,  I  don't  live  here."  Lee's  i 
gray  eyes,  uncertain,  took  on  that  c 
shine.  Lee,  scared,  not  sure  of  hire 
and  jealous — jealous  of  the  way  V 
Lou  had  looked  when  Mack  had  ki 
her.  Lee's  laugh  was  deliberate, 
do  is  pay  the  rent  and  buy  the  bac 

Trembling.  Vina-Lou's  fingers,  en 
ice,  unlocked  her  own  apartment  c 
"Lee's  an  awful  kidder,  Mack.  He 
take  me  to  the  movies  once — " 

Mack   said,   bitter,   "With  true 
from  your  wife" — and  Vina-Lou  i 
ized  that  Mack  was  quoting  from 
way  she  ended  all   his  letters, 
hell!"  Mack  turned  on  his  heel, 
to  the  navy.   True  to  the  whole  dan 
civilian  population!" 

"Mack!"  Blindly,  Vina-Lou  rar 
ward  the  stairway.  Mack  shoved 
aside.  Dear  Cod,  put  words  in 
mouth!    Her  tongue  was  dry. 

All  she  could  say  was,  "Mack,  ( 
go.    Listen,  Mack.    Honest — " 

Mack    kept    walking.    Twelve 
steps.    Her  heart  broke  in  twelve  s 
rate  pieces. 
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for  he  slammed  the  door,  Mack 
ff/  train   leaves   ten   fifty-nine, 
ow  drunk  I  can  get  by  then." 
'-nine?     She  thought,  dully, 
White     Streamliner.      She 
;n  know  where  Mack  was  go- 
here    she    sat    on    the    top 
eyes  stared  listlessly  at   her 
purse.     Hanky-Packs.     Coin 
.  She   thought,   indifferent,  / 
ick  up  all  that  junk. 

motionless.   Inside  the  apart- 

le  could  hear  Lee  setting  the 
I  on  the  table.    /  ought  to  put 

on  ice  .  .  .   The  Streamliner? 

one   of    the    lighted   windows 

Mack. 
I  while  Lee  said,  "I  put  'em  in 

said,  "You  think  of  every- 


r,  Lee  asked,  "Why  don't  you 

le?" 

u  got  up.  "Gee,  it  sure  is 
ou  to  ask  me  in."  Later  on, 
'le'd  get  up  strength  enough  to 


sat  in  the  big  chair.  Lee  sat 
ivan.  Vina-Lou  asked,  once, 
yourself  a  time?" 

d,  "I'm  staying  here  till  after 
runs." 
forty-five,    Vina-Lou    asked, 

1  me,  what  does  all  this   get 

id,   "Maybe   you'll   see,   now, 

like  to  be  the  sucker." 

there  with  Lee,  Vina-Lou  saw 

she'd    never    seen    before.     It 

etty.   It  wasn't  flattering.    She 

arly. 
eagerness  to  stay  young  for 

;  had  unhesitatingly  used  the 

With  woman's  capital  of  eyes 

and    lure,    she'd    passed    out 

notes.  Then,  when  the  notes 

e,  she'd  pleaded  emotional 
:y.  She'd  said,  "I'm  married." 
suckers,  all  right,  Lee."  Vina- 
ce  was  somehow  older,  quiet, 
ty-eight. 
/ina-Lou  heard  the  whistle,  she 

p  and  turned  off  the  lamp.  "If 
:  mind,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  to 
rn  the  dark." 

coaches,  it  was.  Twelve 
f  lighted  windows.  Which  win- 
Mack?  Which?  ...  .  Which?  .  .  . 
taillight  showed,  dim-red,  she 
art  of  her  own  life  had  passed 
The  young  part.  The  best  part, 
she'd  saved  for  Mack — the 
k  didn't  want.  Without  know- 
i  carried  that  part  with  him. 


Lee  rose  to  go.  "Just  so  you  won't 
keep  acting  crazy,  I'm  keeping  the  other 
guys  all  scared  off." 

Vina-Lou  said,  toneless,  "My  hero. 
My  big  protector." 

Lee  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he 
left — he  left  for  good,  Vina-Lou  knew. 
He  left — after  it  no  longer  mattered. 

As  Lee's  footsteps  died  away,  Vina- 
Lou  thought:     Mack,  where  are  you?" 

"Vina-Lou?" 

Rigidly  she  sat.  She  thought,  I've 
gone  slap-happy.  Now  Vm  hearing 
things. 

"Vina-Lou!" — it  sounded  impatient, 
louder. 

In  the  dark,  Vina-Lou  started  up. 
"Here,  Mack!  Here  I  am,  on  the  divan." 
She  struggled  up  to  pull  the  light  on. 
But  Mack  found  her. 

"You  alone,  Vina-Lou?"  Eagerness, 
apology,  humility — crushed  man-pride; 
a  soul  in  hell. 

"Of  course  I  am,  you  poor  sap."  Fool 
woman  tears. 

Mack's  hair.  Mack's  beard.  Mack's 
arms.  Mack's  kisses.  .  .  .  "Mack!  Oh, 
Mack!" 

Against  her  hair,  Mack  said,  "I  had  to 
come  back.  I  had  to  know — " 

Vina-Lou  said,  "Mack,  don't  talk. 
Just — just  hold  me." 

Mack  just  held  her. 

It  mattered  not  where  Mack  was 
called,  Vina-Lou  thought  with  hungry, 
tight-shut  eyes.  It  mattered  not  that 
he  never  wrote.  It  mattered  not  when 
they'd  leave,  or  where,  or  even  how  long 
his  time  was.  All  that  mattered  was 
now — now! 

War  picked  you  up  and  set  you  down. 
Tomorrow?  You  didn't  know.  But  when 
it  offered  you  moments  like  this —  You 
accepted  them.  Gratefully.  Completely. 
Without  question. 

T  ATER— much,  much  later— after  the 
■*-'  potato  salad,  after  the  dill  pickle, 
after  the  beer  was  just  six  empty  bot- 
tles, Vina-Lou  said,  experience-scarred, 
"Mack,  this  war-widow  business  and 
dates — I've  found  that  the  two  won't 
mix." 

True  to  character,  Mack  went  on, 
"Why  won't  they  mix?"  Mack  said, 
"Gee,  honey,  you  talk  like  some  old 
woman.  Get  wise  to  yourself.  This  ain't 
the  Civil  War,  this  is  the  World-wide 
War.  I  wouldn't  want  a  girl  that  other 
fellas  didn't  try  to  date."  Mack  said, 
suspicious,  "Gee,  surely  you  don't  think, 
after  this,  that  I'd  be  jealous?" 

Vina-Lou   said   sensibly,   "Of  course 
not,  Mack.   It's  just — well,  gee,  hon,  can 
I  help  it  if  I'm  old-fashioned?" 
The  End 


~?on<f&x*rf&ruj 


'Shhhh— Mom's  asleep* 


TONY    BARLOW 
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An  Apple  for  Eve 

By  Kathleen  Norris 

corvmcHT,      ml,      ft      kathliin     morhij 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

LITTLE  Hugh  Gurney,  grandson  of  a  wealthy 
California  physician,  strays  away  from  his 
home  and  is  lost.  Searchers  having  failed  to 
find  him,  his  grandfather  offers  a  large  reward 
for  anything  throwing  light  on  the  lad's  dis- 
appearance. Months  later,  Al  Harris,  a  hos- 
pital orderly,  finds  what  appears  to  be  the 
child's  body;  and  he  receives  the  reward. 

Meanwhile,  Hugh's  mother  has  borne  an- 
other child — a  girl.  When  this  second  child — 
Loveday — is  quite  young,  her  grandfather 
dies;  and  no  trace  of  the  old  gentleman's  for- 
tune can  be  found!  .  .  .  The  years  pass.  When 
Loveday  is  almost  twenty-one,  she  marries 
"Larry"  Ingersoll,  an  attractive  but  rather  in- 
effectual young  man,  by  whom  she  has  sev- 
eral chitdren.  Larry  is  unable  to  hold  a  job; 
and,  leaving  his  little  family,  he  becomes  a 
flier — first  for  Canada,  then  for  this  country. 

Among  Loveday's  friends  is  Dr.  Marc  Vil- 
lard,  who  believes  he  is  a  Frenchman.  But  it 
is  presently  discovered  that  he  is,  in  reality, 
Hugh  Gurney,  who  had  been  kidnaped,  taken 
to  France,  and,  later,  brought  back  to  America! 
But  what  about  the  body  found  by  Al  Harris? 
Hugh  interviews  the  man  (who  can  throw  no 
light  on  the  mystery) ;  after  which,  he  sets 
forth  to  find  Delia  Dillon  (once  employed  by 
the  Gurneys),  who,  he  feels  sure,  can  give  him 
some  valuable    'leads".  ... 

"Chris"  St.  George,  a  noted  playwright,  is 
in  love  with  Loveday.  Again  and  again,  he 
implores  her  to  secure  a  divorce  and  marry 
him.  Loveday — strongly  attracted  to  him — 
will  make  no  promises.  .  .  .  Hugh  finds  Delia 
Dillon,  who  gives  him  a  box  which,  she  says, 
had  been  entrusted  to  her  care  by  his  grand- 
father. He  and  Loveday  feel  sure  that  it  con- 
tains the  missing  fortune;  but,  when  they  open 
it,  they  find  only  old  letters,  clippings  and 
diaries. 

While  Hugh  is  away,  Chris  calls  on  Love- 
day, gives  her  an  ultimatum — either  she  will 
get  a  divorce  and  marry  him,  or  he  will  tell 
her  goodby  forever.  Realizing  that  she  is  in- 
fatuated with  Chris,  fearing  to  trust  her  emo- 
tions, Loveday  telephones  Hugh,  asks  him  to 
hurry  home.  Whereupon,  Chris,  infuriated, 
gets  up  and  leaves  the  house  abruptly. 


The  Japanese  attack  Pearl  Harbor.  Among 
the  heroes  of  that  historic  event  is  a  young 
American  flier:  Larry  Ingersoll!  Wounded,  he 
is  put  on  a  ship  bound  for  San  Francisco.  As 
the  ship  approaches  its  dock  in  San  Francisco, 
Loveday  is  there;  she  has  been  waiting  for 
hours — waiting  for  the  man  she  loves. 

Conclusion 

THERE  were  no  whistles,  no  lights, 
no  cries  of  welcome.  Quietly  ropes 
were  flung,  figures  moved  in  the 
dark,  there  was  a  subdued  commotion. 
New  barriers  had  been  put  down;  when 
Loveday  and  the  other  women  instinc- 
tively moved  toward  one  of  the  gang- 
planks that  showed  in  the  gloom,  they 
found  themselves  stopped  by  a  stout  ca- 
ble and  a  trio  of  officers.  They  stood 
silent,  a  block  of  quivering,  anxious,  ex- 
pectant humanity,  their  hearts  hurting 
them. 

Long  delays.  A  few  men  came  down 
the  gangplank,  a  few  went  up.  The  first 
pallid,  colorless  light  of  dawn,  striking 
in  from  the  east,  showed  bundled, 
hooded  children  along  the  promenade 
deck  rails;  scores  of  small  intent  faces. 

Daylight,  cold  and  sunless,  but  yet 
God's  own  blessed  daylight,  lessened 
the  strain.  Voices  sounded,  quick  and 
furtive  at  first — growing  stronger: 

"Harry!  There  he  is — see,  up  on  the 
boat  deck!  Mamma!  I'm  here —  We're 
all  here!  Here's  your  new  grandson! 
Yoo-hoo!  Yoo-hoo,  George!  Yoo-hoo, 
Ma!  Fine!  Okay!  Nothing  to  it!  Look, 
darling,  look  down  there,  that  lady  in 
the  blue  coat — that's  your  Aunt  Helen! 
But  we're  in,  dear;  this  is  San  Fran- 
cisco!  We're  back  in  America!" 


Loveday  was  crying;  everyone  was 
crying.  Women  and  children  were  fil- 
ing down  the  little  bridge  that  was  all 
that  kept  them  from  the  weary  crowded 
narrowness  of  the  ship  and  the  miracu- 
lous safety  and  solidity  and  sunshine  of 
the  shore.  There  was  sobbing  on  all  sides 
as  women  knelt  to  catch  small  bewil- 
dered children  to  their  hearts,  and  weary 
boys  felt  the  arms  that  loved  them 
about  them  again. 

Down,  down,  down  the  narrow  gang- 
plank they  came;  ambulances  had  been 
driven  down  the  dock  to  the  very  ship's 
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side  now,  and  the  stretchers  were  bb 
quickly  and  quietly  brought  aero  t 
special  bridge  from  one  of  the  <ty 
cargo  ports.  A  woman  would  step  I, 
the  waiting  group,  speak  lightly  to| 
shrouded,  well-blanketed  figure  on | 
stretcher,  exchange  a  word  with  the 
derlies  carrying  it,  and  one  i\ 
wounded  man  would  be  safe  and  < 
way  to  a  hospital. 

Still  they  were  flowing  down,  an  i 
ending  stream. 

Loveday    stood    fixed,    watchii 
(Continued  on  page  80,) 


At  City  Hall  the  populace  was  exultant.  .  .  .  Larry  waved  his 
aviator's  cap  and  smiled,  and  the  women  cried,  "God  bless  you!" 
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JGGINS   INDUSTRIES  sends  fori 
products  to  the  lighting  forces  of  the 
lited  Nations — 

I On  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

In  the  last  year  Higgins  Industries  has 
tablished  the  greatest  boat  production 
the  history  of  the  world. 

iToday  boats  and  other  products  move 
an  ever-increasing  stream   from  nine 

tggins  plants,  each  of  which  was  set  ii|> 
d  put  into  operation  without  a  cent  <>l 

Ivernment  aid. 

tk  the  Commandos  on   the    shores  of 
ranee  and  Norway 

fk  the  Marines  in  the  Solomon  Islands 

Iceland  and  in  Africa 

the  Aleutians  and  in  the  Coral  Sea 
higgins -boat''''  means  Dependability. 

IHIGGINS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

WORLD'S      LARGEST      BUILDERS      OF      BOATS 


Anti-Submarine  Boat 


HIGGINS  ALSO 

lei  and  Wood 
gboats  and  Barges 
Jphibious  Equipment 
pedo  Tubes 
»er  Gun  Turrets 
id  Communicating  Devices 
fatroop  Radio  Telephone 
Crystals 
oke  Generators 
|tter  Purifiers  and 
Water  Converters 


PRODUCES 

Engine  Clutch  and 
Reverse  Gear  Mechanism 
Hypoid  and  Helican  Gears 
Bonded  Wood, — Plastics 
Lifeboat  Releasing  Gears 
Turbine  Type  Pumps 
Remote  Engine  Controls 
Mechanical  Steering  Devices 
Higite,  (new  explosive) 
Twin  Machine  Gun,  Cannon 
Stabilizer  and  Sighting  Control 


Coast  Guard  Patrol  Boat 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

WASHINGTON 

Dear  Mr.  Higcins: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  conferring  upon  tlie  Industrial  Canal, 
City  Park,  and  Bayou  St.  John  Plants  of  Higgins 
Industries,  the  Army-Navy  Production  Award 
for  high  achievement  in  the  production  of  war 
equipment. 

This  award  symbolizes  your  country's  appre- 
ciation of  each  man  and  woman  in  these  plants. 
Accorded  onlv  to  those  organizations  which  have 
shown  exceptional  performance  in  fulfilling  their 
tasks,  il  consists  of  a  flag  to  be  flown  above  your 
company,  and  a  lapel  pin  which  each  individual 
may  wear  as  a  sign  of  distinguished  service  to  his 
country. 

I  am  confident  that  your  outstanding  record 
will  bring  victory  nearer  by  inspiring  others  to 
similar  high  achievement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prank  Knox  (Signed) 
Armored  Support  Boat 
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Today's  cargoes  can't  wait 

for  Tomorrow's  cargo  planes! 


"VC^E  can't  win  this  war  with  muni- 
tions which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ! 

With  our  fighting  forces  scattered 
the  world  over,  America  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  Air  Transport  may  be  a 
vital  key  to  our  supply  problem ! 

Today,  on  the  drafting  boards  of  the 
country's  aircraft  designers,  are  sky 
freighters  which  will  carry  great  loads 
over  vast  distances — when  they  can  be 
built.  But,  unfortunately,  transport 
planes  that  will  not  be  ready  to  fly  until 
a  year  from  now  may  be  a  year  too  late! 

In  the  meantime,  America's  big- 
plane  builders  are  not  standing  by  idle. 
They  know  the  problem  is  desperately 
urgent — and  they  are  taking  urgent 
measures  to  meet  it. 

Right  now — to  cite  our  own  case — 


multi-ton  planes  are  coming  off  Con- 
sol  idated's  assembly  lines  into  the 
hands  of  America's  trans-oceanic  ferry 
pilots. 

These  planes — though  designed  pri- 
marily as  bombers,  not  freighters — 
readily  lend  themselves  to  cargo  and 
transport  service  when  certain  altera- 
tions have  been  made. 

One  such  plane  is  the  huge  Consol- 
idated Coronado  flying  boat.  Every 
day,  more  and  more  of  these  air  freight- 
ers are  being  put  into  service.  Along 
with  their  sister  flying  boats,  the  Cata- 
linas,  they  are  getting  today's  cargoes 
to  our  far-flung  fighting  fronts  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

And  from  our  assembly  lines  comes 
still  another  Consolidated  transport 
plane — the  new  "work-horse"  version 
of  the  B-24  Liberator,  America's  famed 


4-engined  bomber.  Liberator  transport 
planes,  for  months  past,  have  been  fer- 
rying supplies  to  our  forces  in  Hawaii 
and  the  far  Pacific,  as  well  as  across  the 
•Atlantic. 

Here  at  Consolidated,  we  know  that 
converted  bombers  are  not  the  last 
word  in  giant  air  transports.  We  are 
now  developing  transport  planes  that 
will  dwarf  today's  largest  aerial  freight 
cars.  But  today's  experimental  models 
are  for  tomorrow's  cargoes.  They  can- 
not be  built  in  sufficient  numbers 
quickly  enough  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done  today. 

The  immediate  problem  is  cargo 
planes  —  today  —  for  today's  cargoes. 
And  that's  the  problem  we're  doing  our 
best  to  lick!  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Member,  Air- 
craft War  Production  Council,  Inc. 


CONSOLIDATED*  builds  Battleships  of  the  Air 

*Originator  of  the  LIBERATOR  .  .  .  CATALINA  .  .  .  CORONADO 


Streaking  through  the  air  at  pursuit-ship  speed,  the  fully  loaded  28-ton 
Liberator  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  as  little  time  as  400  minutes.  No  stranger 
to  action  against  the  Axis,  the  Consolidated  Liberator  is  one  of  America's  ace 
bombers.  Converted  into  a  transport  plane,  it  is  also  ferrying  military  sup- 
plies across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  our  fighting  forces. 


"As  many  as  possible  of  next  year's  planes  this  year!  At  the  Consoi 
dated  plant  in  San  Diego,  B-24  Liberator  bombers  move  down  the  assemb 
line  24  hours  a  day.  In  the  common  cause  of  Victory,  the  blueprints  of  tl 
Consolidated  Liberator  are  being  shared  with  Douglas,  Ford,  and  Nori 
American. 
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La-minute  check-up  —  a  group  of  "Consair"  trans- 
onic pilots  checking  charts  and  flight  conditions 
hdre  taking  off  in  Consolidated  B-24  Liberator  trans- 
put planes.  Along  with    its    teammates  —  the   33-ton 


PB2Y  Coronado  and  the  famous  PBY  Catalina  flying 
boats  —  this  "work-horse"  version  of  the  Liberator 
bomber  is  helping  to  meet  America's  urgent  supply 
problem  by  delivering  today's  cargoes  overseas  today. 


FOUR  ENGINES... for  depend- 
ability, range,  and   speed 


fiT* — 


TRICYCLE   LANDING   GEAR... 
for  safer  take-offs  and  landings 
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DONTT  TAKE  CHANCES 

with  bleeding  gums— it  may  be 

GINGIVITIS! 


4  out  of  5  may  get  it.  Often  leads  to 
pyorrhea  with  its  soft  shrinking  gums 


HEALTHY,  good  looking 
teeth  are  priceless.  And  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  healthy 
teeth  and  firm  gums  is  Gingivitis. 
Some  of  the  first  signs  to  watch 
for  are  tender  gums  that  bleed  a 
little  when  you  brush  your  teeth. 
Although  this  is  a  mild  gum 
inflammation— IF  NEGLECTED,  it 
often  leads  to  dreaded  Pyorrhea 
with  its  loosening  teeth,  which 
only  your  dentist  can  help.  See 
him  every  3  months  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection.  Then  at 
home  here's — 

One  Best  Precaution 
Against  Gingivitis 

Just  put  some  Forhan's  Tooth- 
paste on  your  fingertip  and  mas- 


sage it  onto  your  gums.  Do  this 
every  time  you  brush  your  teeth. 
There's  no  better  toothpaste  than 
Forhan's  for  both  massaging 
gums  to  be  firmer,  more  able  to 
ward  off  infection  and  for  clean- 
ing teeth  to  their  natural  spar- 
kling beauty. 

Forhan's  even  helps  remove 
that  acid  film  that  so  often  starts 
tooth  decay.  No  wonder  Forhan's 
has  been  used  and  recommended 
by  so  many  dentists  for  over  a 
generation. 


At  all  Drug, 

Department  and 

10c  stores 


use 


Forhan's 


with  massage 


FOR   FIRMER   GUMS— CLEANER   TEETH 


>Jfoytt.-. 


Ring  Twice  lor  Laura 

Continued  from  page  12 


"She  rang  my  doorbell,  McPherson, 
much  as  you  rang  it  this  morning." 
Now,  as  Mark  let  the  second  cup  of  cof- 
fee grow  cold,  he  saw  me  as  I  had  been 
eight  years  before,  wrapped  in  the  same 
style  of  Persian  dressing  gown,  pad  in 
loose  Chinese  slippers  to  answer  the 
doorbell.  Carlo,  who  was  Roberto's 
predecessor,  had  gone  to  dq  the  daily 
marketing.  "A  slender  girl  stood  there, 
timid  as  a  fawn,  and  fawnlike,  too,  in  her 
young  uncertain  grace.  When  I  asked 
why  she  had  come,  she  gave  a  little 
clucking  sound.  Fear  had  taken  her 
voice. 

"  'Well,  out  with  it!'  Unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  I  had  been  touched 
by  her  pretty  shyness,  I  spoke  harshly. 

"She  answered^  softly,  all  one  fright- 
ened sentence,  beginning  with  a  plea 
that  I  forgive  her  for  disturbing  me  and 
then  promising  that  I  should  receive 
huge  publicity  for  reward  if  I  would  en- 
dorse a  fountain  pen  her  employers 
were  advertising. 

"I  exploded:  'Give  me  publicity,  my 
good  girl!  Your  reasoning  is  sadly  dis- 
torted. Do  you  know  how  many  dollars' 
worth  of  space  my  syndicated  columns 
now  occupy?  And  do  you  realize  that 
manufacturers  of  typewriters,  tooth- 
paste and  razors,  with  large  checks  in 
their  pockets,  are  turned  away  from 
this  door  daily?  You  talk  of  giving  me 
publicity!' 

"Her  embarrassment  was  painful.  I 
demanded  that  she  stay  and  have  a  glass 
of  sherry  with  me.  While  we  dranl;.  I 
made  her  tell  me  about  herself.  This 
was  her  first  job  and  it  represented  tiie 
apex  of  her  ambitions  at  the  time.  Sue 
had  visited  sixty-eight  advertising 
agencies  before  she  got  the  job.  Laura 
knew  she  was  clever  and  she  was  willing 
to  suffer  endless  rebuffs  in  order  to 
prove  her  talents.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, I  said,  'I  suppose  you  think  I'm 
moved  by  your  story  and  that  I'm  going 
to  break  down  and  give  you  that  en- 
dorsement!' " 

"Did  you?"  Mark  inquired. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  shame.  "For 
seven  years  Waldo  Lydecker  has  enthu- 
siastically acclaimed  that  fountain  pen." 

"She  must  have  been  a  terrific  kid." 
he  remarked. 

"The  next  week  I  entertained  her  at 
dinner.  That  was  the  beginning.  Under 
my  tutelage  she  developed  from  a 
gauche  child  to  a  gracious  New  Yorker. 


After  a  year  no  one  would  have 
pected   that    she    came    from    Coloni 
Springs.   Of  all  my  friends,  McPhers' 
she  was  the  only  one  with  whom  I 
willing  to  share  my  prestige.    She 
came  as  well  known  at  opening 
as  Waldo  Lydecker's  black  Homt 
his  gold-banded  stick." 

My  guest  offered  no  comment, 
piety  and  Brooklyn  poverty  had  de 
oped  his  resistance  to  chic  women.  " 
she  ever  in  love  with  you?" 

"Laura  was  always  fond  of  me. 
rejected  suitor  after  suitor  during  th' 
eight  years  of  loyalty." 

The  contradiction  was  named  She! 
Carpenter.   But  explanation  would  < 
later. 

Mark  rose.   "It's  getting  late,"  he  i 
"I've  got  a  date  with  Carpenter." 

"Behold,  the  bridegroom  waits!" 
we  walked  to  the  door,  I  added,  "I 
on  me  whenever  you  like,  McPhers 
hope  to  aid.  if  I  can,  in  the  apprehensi] 
of  the  vile  being — we  can't  call  him  1 
man,    can    we? — who    could   have 
formed  such  a  villainous  and  usele 
tragic  deed.  But  in  the  meantime  I ! 
be   curious   to   know   your   opinion 
Shelby?" 

"You  don't  think  much  of  him 
self,  do  you?" 

"Shelby  was    Laura's   other  life.' 
stood  with  my  hand  on  the  doork 
"To  my  prejudiced  way  of  thinking, 
more     commonplace     and     less- 
guished  side  of  her  existence.  But  ju 
for  yourself,  young  man." 

We  shook  hands. 

I  stood  at  the  door  until  he  had 
into  the  elevator. 

TJ7HILE  a  not  inconsiderable  sha 
""  my  work  has  been  devoted  to 
study  of  murder,  I  have  never  stoopl 
to  the  narration  of  a  mystery.    The  liteii 
ture  of  murder  investigation  bores  me  J 
profoundly  as  its  practice  irritated  ] 
McPherson.   Yet  I  am  bound  to  tell  1 
story,  just  as  he  was  obliged  to  conns 
his  searches,  out  of  deep  emotional  i 
volvement  in  the  case  of  Laura  Hunt 
offer  the   narrative  not  so  much  as 
detective  yarn,  as  a  love  story. 

I  wish  I  were  its  hero.  I  fancy  myS' 
a  pensive  figure,  drawn,  without  cc 
scious  will,  into  a  love  that  was  bom 
violence  and  destined  for  tragedy.  1 1 
given  to  thinking  of  myself  in  the  thi 
person.   Many  a  time  when  I  have  Si 
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"Shall  we  wait?" 


its 
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UNMOJTARY  COURTESY 

CAR  drove  up  to  the  gate  of 
^•the  55th  Army  Air  Forces 
1  lining  Detachment  at  Bennetts - 
%[e,  South  Carolina,  and  a  major 
jieral  leaned  out. 

'I'd  like,"  he  told  the  civilian 
jard,  "to  see  my  son,  who's 
t  ining  here  as  a  Cadet." 

The  two  stars  on  the  general's 
lioulders  meant  nothing  to  the 
rnsoldier  sentry.  He  merely  as- 
fcrtained  the  visitor's  name  and 
tapped  back  to  phone  the  officer 
i  the  day  for  a  go-ahead  signal. 
Shen  he  returned  to  the  general's 
Lr  he  nodded  genially. 
|  "Okay,  Captain,"  he  said,  "you 
jiy  go  in  now." 

(The  general  cleared  his  throat. 
,',ook  here,  young  man,"  he  said 
*th  some  asperity,  "I'm  not  a 
.iptain." 

The  guard  waved  his  hand  dep- 

atingly.  "Oh,  that's  all  right," 
I  smiled.  "I  call  everybody  Cap- 


some  clumsy  misadventure,  I  am 

from  remorse  by  the  substitution 

savory  memory  of  another  capti- 

installment    in    The    Life    and 

:  s  of  Waldo   Lydecker.    Rare   are 

Mghts  when  I  fail  to  lull  myself  to 

without  the  sedative  of  some  such 

statement  as,  "Waldo  Lydecker 

untroubled,  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff 

ath  which  ten  thousand  angry  lions 


MCE  this  confession  at  the  risk  of 
"lliibiting  absurdity.   My  proportions, 
I  lything,    are   too   heroic.    While    I 
■jure  three  inches  above  six  feet,  the 
■nificence  of  my  skeleton  is  hidden 
Hie  weight  of  my  flesh. 
'  even  this  consolation  must  be  de- 
e  me  when  I  write  those  chapters 
Aein  Mark  McPherson   moves   the 
o  .  I  have  long  learned  to  uphold  my 
fc'n  a  world  that  also  contains  Shelby 
a  enter,    but    Shelby    is    a    shadow 
•  b  eas  the  young  detective  is  a  full- 
ed man.  There  is  no  wax  in  Mark, 
hard  coin  metal  that  impresses  his 
definite    stamp    upon    those    who 
(>d  seek  to  mold  him.    For  all  the 
i  edges,  he  is  the  man  I  should  have 
the  hero  of  the  story, 
(le  hero,  but  not  the  interpreter.   In 
omniscient  role,   I  shall  describe 
;s  which  I  never  saw  and  record  dia- 
es  which  I  did  not  hear.    For  this 
idence  I  offer  no  excuse.    I  am  an 
Jt  and  it  is  my  business  to  recreate 
ement"  precisely  as  I  create  mood.  I 
these  people,  their  voices  ring  in 
sars  and  I  need  only  close  my  eyes 
ee  characteristic  gestures.    Thus  I 
(!  able  to  report  that  curious   scene 
jth  took  place  in  Susan  Treadwell's 
zing  room  just  twenty  minutes  after 
5k  had  left  me. 

is  was  his  first  visit  to  a  private 
te  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  door  was 
ted  for  him  by  a  grim  Finn,  the  only 
^ant  who  had  accompanied  Mrs. 
idwell  when  the  news  of  her  niece's 
ijien  death  had  brought  her  from  her 
*mer  place  on  Long  Island.  The 
{fee  was  like  an  undertaking  parlor. 
Jry  piece  of  furniture,  every  picture 
r  ornament  wore  a  shroud  of  pale, 
*)ed  linen.  As  he  waited,  Mark  paced 
'h  long  room,  accosting  and  retreating 
frjti  his  lean,  dark-clad  image  in  the 
fOr length,  gold- framed  mirror.  Laura 
W  to  have  married  Shelby  Carpenter 
OOthe  following  Thursday.  They  had 
Pfced  their  blood  tests  and  answered 
tt)  questions  on  the  application  for  a 
T  riage  license. 
Wark  knew  these   facts  thoroughly. 


Shelby  had  been  disarmingly  frank  with 
the  police  sergeant  who  asked  the  first 
questions.  Folded  in  Mark's  coat  pocket 
was  a  carbon  record  of  the  lover's  last 
meeting.  The  facts  were  commonplace 
but  not  conventional. 

Laura  had  been  infected  with  the 
week-end  sickness.  From  the  first  of 
May  until  the  last  of  September,  she 
joined  the  fanatic  mob  in  week-end  pil- 
grimages to  Connecticut.  The  moldy 
house  described  in  my  essay  The  Fer- 
menting of  New  England  was  Laura's 
converted  barn. 

After  a  first  visit,  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion could  induce  me  to  return  to 
that  fly-infested  sanctuary.  Shelby, 
however,  was  a  not  unwilling  victim. 
And  sometimes,  she  took  the  maid,  Bes- 
sie, and  thus  relieved  herself  of  house- 
hold duties  which  she  pretended  to 
enjoy.  On  this  Friday,  she  had  decided 
to  leave  them  both  in  town.  She  needed 
four  or  five  days  of  loneliness,  she  told 
Shelby,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a 
Lady  Lilith  Face  Cream  campaign  and 
her  honeymoon.  It  would  never  do  to 
start  as  a  nervous  bride. 

This  reasoning  satisfied  Shelby.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  she  might 
have  other  plans.  Nor  did  he  question 
her  farewell  dinner  with  me.  She  had 
arranged,  or  so  she  told  Shelby,  to  leave 
my  house  in  time  to  catch  the  ten-o'clock 
train. 

She  and  Shelby  had  worked  for  the 
same  advertising  agency.  At  five  o'clock 
on  Friday  afternoon,  he  picked  her  up 
at  her  office.  They  stopped  for  Martinis 
at  the  Tropicale,  a  bar  frequented  by 
advertising  and  radio  writers.  Laura 
spoke  of  her  plans  for  the  week,  setting 
Wednesday  as  the  time  of  her  return. 

As  Mark  pondered  these  facts,  his 
eyes  on  the  checkerboard  of  light  and 
dark  woods  set  into  Mrs.  Treadwell's 
floor,  he  became  aware  that  his  restless- 
ness was  the  subject  of  nervous  scrutiny. 
The  long  mirror  framed  his  first  impres- 
sion of  Shelby  Carpenter.  Against  the 
shrouded  furniture,  Shelby  was  like  a 
brightly  lithographed  figure  on  the 
gaudy  motion-picture  poster  decorating 
the  somber  granite  of  an  ancient  opera 
house.  The  dark  suit  chosen  for  this  day 
of  mourning  could  not  dull  his  vivid 
grandeur  Male  energy  shone  in  his 
tanned  skin,  gleamed  from  his  clear  gray 
eyes,  swelled  his  powerful  biceps. 

Later,  as  Mark  told  me  of  the  meet- 
ing, he  confessed  that  he  was  puzzled  by 
an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity. Shelby  spoke  with  the  voice 
of  a  stranger  but  with  lips  whose  con- 
sidered smile  seemed  as  familiar  as 
Mark's  own  reflection.  All  through  the 
interview  and  in  several  later  meetings, 
Mark  sought  vainly  to  recall  some  ear- 
lier association. 

They  chose  chairs  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  long  room.  Shelby  had  offered, 
Mark  accepted,  a  Turkish  cigarette. 

SHELBY  had  borne  up  bravely  during 
the  ordeal  at  headquarters.  As  his 
gentle  Southern  voice  repeated  the  de- 
tails of  that  tragic  farewell,  he  showed 
clearly  that  he  wished  to  spare  his  visi- 
tor the  effort  of  sympathy. 

"I  put  her  in  the  taxi  and  gave  the 
driver  Waldo  Lydecker's  address.  Laura 
said,  'Goodby  until  Wednesday,'  and 
leaned  out  to  kiss  me.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  police  came  to  tell  me  that  Bes- 
sie had  found  her  body  in  the  apartment. 
I  wouldn't  believe  it.  Laura  was  in  the 
country.  That's  what  she  told  me  and 
Laura  had  never  lied  to  me  before." 

Mark  knew  the  facts.  Shelby  had  used 
the  same  words  in  his  interview  with 
Sergeant  Schultz.  "Yet  she'd  telephoned 
Mr.  Lydecker  earlier  in  the  afternoon  to 
break  the  dinner  date,"  Mark  informed 
him.  "Have  you  any  idea  why  she  con- 
tinued to  let  you  believe  that  she  was 
going  to  his  place?" 

Cigarette  smoke  curled  in  flawless  cir- 
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cles  from  Shelby's  flawless  lips.  "I  don't 
like  to  believe  she  lied  to  me." 

"She  lied  twice,  first  in  regard  to  din- 
ing with  Mr.  Lydecker,  and  second, 
about  leaving  town  that  night." 

"I  can't  believe  it.  We  were  always 
so  honest  with  each  other." 

Mark  accepted  the  statement  without 
comment.  "We  found  the  taxi  driver 
who  picked  her  up  in  front  of  the  Tropi- 
cale.  As  soon  as  he'd  turned  the  corner 
and  you  were  safely  out  of  sight,  she 
told  him  he  was  not  to  take  her  to  Mr. 
Lydecker's  address,  but  directly  to 
Grand  Central." 

"That's  the  catch,"  Shelby  said. 

"We've  interviewed  the  porters  on 
duty  at  Grand  Central  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, and  a  couple  remember  her  face." 

"She  always  caught  the  Friday  night 
train." 

TV/TARK  nodded.  "The  only  porter  who 
•*■  ■*■  swears  to  a  definite  recollection  of 
Laura  on  this  particular  night  also  asked 
if  he'd  get  his  picture  in  the  newspapers. 
So  we  strike  a  dead  end  there.  She 
might  have  taken  another  taxi  from  the 
Forty-second  or  Lexington  Avenue 
exits." 

"Why?"  Shelby  sighed.  "Why  should 
she  have  done  such  a  ridiculous  thing?" 

"If  we  knew,  we  might  have  a  reason- 
able clue.  Now  as  to  your  alibi,  Mr. 
Carpenter  .  .  ." 

Shelby  groaned. 

"I  won't  make  you  go  through  it  again. 
I've  got  the  details.  You  had  dinner  at 
the  Myrtle  Cafeteria  on  Forty-second 
Street,  you  walked  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
took  a  bus  to  a  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth 
Street,  bought  a  twenty-five-cent  seat 
for  the  concert  .  .  ." 

Shelby  pouted  like  a  hurt  child.  "I've 
had  some  bad  times,  you  know.  When 
I'm  alone  I  try  to  save  money.  I'm  just 
getting  on  my  feet  again." 

"There's  no  shame  in  saving  money," 
Mark  reminded  him.  "That's  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  anyone's  given 
for  anything  so  far.  You  walked  home 
after  the  concert,  eh?  Quite  a  distance." 

"The  poor  man's  exercise,"  Shelby 
grinned  feebly. 

Mark  dropped  the  alibi,  and  with  one 
of  those  characteristic  swift  thrusts, 
asked,  "Why  didn't  you  get  married  be- 
fore this?  Why  did  the  engagement  last 
so  long?" 

Shelby  cleared  his  throat. 

"Money,  wasn't  it?" 

A  schoolboy  flush  ripened  Shelby's 
skin.  He  spoke  bitterly:  "When  I  went 
to  work  for  Rose,  Rowe  8s  Sanders,  I 
made  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  Laura 
was  getting  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five."  He  hesitated,  the  color  of  his 
cheeks  brightened  to  the  tones  of  an 
overripe  peach.  "Not  that  I  resented 
her  success.  She  was  so  clever  that  I  was 
awed  and  respectful.  And  I  wanted  her 
to  make  as  much  as  she  could,  believe 
that,  Mr.  McPherson.  But  it's  hard  on 
a  man's  pride.  I  was  brought  up  to  think 
of  women  .  .  .  differently." 

"And  what  made  you  decide  to 
marry?" 

Shelby  brightened.  "I've  had  a  little 
success  myself." 

"But  she  was  still  holding  a  better  job. 
What  made  you  change  your  mind?" 

"There  wasn't  so  much  discrepancy. 
My  salary,  if  not  munificent,  was  re- 
spectable. And  I  felt  that  I  was  advanc- 
ing. Besides,  I'd  been  catching  up  on  my 
debts.  A  man  doesn't  like  to  get  mar- 
ried, you  know,  while  he  owes  money." 

"Except  to  the  woman  he's  marrying," 
a  shrill  voice  added. 

In  the  mirror's  gilt  frame  Mark  saw 
the  reflection  of  an  advancing  figure. 
She  was  small,  robed  in  deepest  mourn- 
ing and  carrying  under  her  right  arm  a 
Pomeranian  dog  whose  auburn  coat 
matched  her  own  bright  hair.  As  she 
paused  in  the  door  with  the  marble  stat- 
ues   and   bronze    figurines    behind    her, 
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the   gold   frame  giving   margins  to 
portrait,  she  was  like  a  picture  done 
one    of    Sargent's    imitators,    who    ha< 
failed   to   carry    over   to   the    twentinl 
century  the  dignity  of  the   nineteenth 

Shelby  leaped.  "Darling!  You  re- 
markable creature!  How  you've  recov- 
ered! How  can  you  be  so  beautiful 
darling,  when  you've  gone  through  suet 
intolerable  agonies?"  He  led  her  to  the 
room's  most  important  chair. 

"I  hope  you  find  the  fiend,"  she  Ad- 
dressed Mark,  but  gave  attention  to  hei 
chiffon.  "I  hope  you  find  him  anc 
scrouge  his  eyes  out  and  drive  hot  naih 
through  his  body  and  boil  him  in  oil ' 
Her  vehemence  spent,  she  tossed  Mark 
her  most  enchanting  smile.  "Has  Shelb> 
told  you  the  story  of  his  romantic  cor J 
ship?  I  hope  he's  not  left  out  any  of 
thrilling  episodes." 

"You  mustn't  mind  Auntie  Sue, 
McPherson.    She's   prejudiced   beca 
I'm  poor." 

The  Pomeranian  sniffed.    Auntie 
pressed  its  small  nose  to  her  cheek,  ther 
settled  it  upon  her  lap. 

"Do    you   know,    Mrs.    Treadwell, 
your  niece  had  any  .  .  ."  Mark  produced 
the  word  uneasily,  "enemies?" 

"Enemies!"  the  good  lady  shrieked 
"Everyone  adored  her.  She  had  more 
friends  than  money." 

"That,"  Shelby  added  gravely, 
one  of  the  finest  things  about  her." 

"Anyone  who  had  troubles  came 
her,"  Auntie  Sue  declaimed,  quite  in 
manner    of    the    immortal    Bernha 
"She  was  always  running  around,  doing' 
favors,   wasting  her  time  and  strength 
on  people  she  scarcely  knew.    Remem- 
ber that  model,  Shelby,  the  girl  with  the 
fancy  name?    Laura  got  me  to  give  hei 
my  leopard  coat.    It  wasn't  half  worn 
out  either.    I   could   have   got   anothei' 
winter  out  of  it  and  spared  my  mink 
Don't  you  remember,  Shelby?" 

Shelby  had  become  infatuated  with 
bronze  Diana  who  had  been  threaten' 
ing  for  years  to  leap,  with  dog  and  stag, 
from  her  pedestal. 

Auntie  Sue  continued  naughtily,  ", 
Shelby's  job!    Do  you  know  how  he 
it,    Mr.    McPherson?    He   was   male: 
thirty  dollars  a  week  writing  letters  fo: 
a  school  that  taught  people  to  be  suc- 
cessful business  executives." 

SHELBY  turned  defiantly  from  Diana 
"What's  that  to  be  ashamed  of' 
When  I  met  Laura,  Mr.  McPherson,  1 
happened  to  be  working  as  correspond- 
ent for  the  University  of  the  Science  of 
Finance.  Laura  saw  some  of  my  copy 
realized  that  I  was  wasting  a  certain 
gift  or  flair,  and  with  her  usual  gener- 
osity .  .  ." 

"Generosity   wasn't   the    half   of   i 
Auntie  Sue  interrupted. 

"She  spoke  to  Mr.  Rowe  about  me  and 
when  there  was  a  vacancy,  he  called  me 
in.  You  can't  say  I've  been  ungrateful,' 
he  forgave  Mrs.  Treadwell  with  his  gen- 
tle smile.  "It  was  she,  not  I,  who  sug- 
gested that  you  forget  it." 

"There  were  a  number  of  other  things 
darling,  that  Laura  asked  me  to  forget' 

"Mustn't  be  vicious,  dear.  You'll  be 
giving  Mr.  McPherson  a  lot  of  mislead 
ing  ideas."  With  the  tenderness  of  a 
nurse,  Shelby  rearranged  Auntie  Sue'5 
cushions,  smiling  and  treating  her  mal- 
ice like  some  secret  malady. 

Mark  told  them  he  was  through  with 
them  for  the  day,  and  rose  to  go. 

Shelby  rose,  too.  "I'll  go  out  for  a  bit 
of  air,  if  you  think  you  can  get  along 
without  me  for  a  while." 

"Of  course,  darling.  It's  been  wicked 
of  me  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time." 
Shelby's  feeble  sarcasm  had  softened 
the  lady.  White,  faded,  ruby-tipped 
hands  rested  on  his  dark  sleeve. 

"With  all  your  faults,  you've  got  man- 
ners,  darling.    That's   more   than   most 
men  have  nowadays.  I'm  sorry  I've  be 
so  bad-tempered." 
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Kissed  her  forehead, 
(hey  left  the  house,  Shelby  turned 
"Don't  take  Mrs.  Treadwell 
iously.  It's  only  that  she'd  dis- 
ppr/ed  of  my  marrying  her  niece,  and 
ow  ie's  got  to  stand  by  her  opinions." 
"Viat  she  disapproved  of,"  Mark 
ise  ed,  "was  Laura's  marrying  you." 
St  by  smiled  ruefully.  "We  ought 
be  a  little  more  decent  now, 
Jk't  we?  After  all!  Probably 
itt ;  Sue  is  sorry  she  hurt  poor  Laura 
if  (distantly  criticizing  me,  and  now 
moo  proud  to  say  so.  That's  why 
id  to  take  it  out  on  me  this  morn- 
stood  in  the  burning  sunlight, 
vere  anxious  to  get  away,  yet  both 
fced. 

en,  after  a  brief  pause  devoted  to 
struggle  with  his  limping  mem- 
lark   cleared   his    throat,    Shelby 
as  if  he  had  been  roused  from 
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pmoteness  of  a  dream.    "Tell  me," 
commanded,  "where  have  I  seen 
ifefore?" 

|>lby  couldn't  imagine.  "But  I've 
(around.  Parties  and  all  that.  One 
(people  at  bars  and  restaurants. 
Jtimes  a  stranger's  face  is  more  fa- 

than  your  best  friend's." 
nrk  shook  his  head.    "Cocktail  bars 
;  in  my  line." 

du'11  remember  when  you're  think- 
something  else.   That's  how  it  al- 
ls."   Then,  without  changing  his 
Shelby   added,    "You   know,   Mr. 
lerson,   that   I   was   beneficiary   of 
i's  insurance,  don't  you?" 
rk  nodded. 

wanted  to  tell  you  myself.    Other- 
might  think  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  it's 
atural  in  your  line,"  Shelby  chose 
tactfully,  "to  suspect  every  mo- 
Laura    carried    an    annuity,    you 
t,  and  there  was  a  twenty-five-thou- 
f-dollar  death  benefit.  She'd  had  it 
pr  sister's  name  but  after  we  de- 
to  get  married,  she  insisted  upon 
<ng  it  out  to  me." 
'Il  remember   that   you    told    me," 
•J  promised, 
'elby  offered  his  hand.    Mark  took 


it.  "I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  com- 
pletely a  heel,  Mr.  McPherson,"  Shelby 
said  ruefully.  "I  never  liked  borrow- 
ing from  a  woman." 

"S^THEN,  at  precisely  twelve  minutes 
TV  past  four  by  the  ormolu  clock  on  my 
mantel,  the  telephone  interrupted,  I  was 
deep  in  the  Sunday  papers.  Laura  had 
become  a  Manhattan  legend.  Scarlet- 
minded  headline  artists  had  named  her 
tragedy  the  bachelor  girl  murder  and 
one  example  of  Sunday  edition  belles- 
lettres  was  tantalizingly  titled  seek  ro- 

MEO  IN   EAST  SIDE  LOVE   KILLING.     At  this 

very  hour,  I  reflected  as  I  lumbered  to 
the  telephone,  men  were  bandying  her 
name  in  pool  parlors  and  women  shout- 
ing her  secrets  from  tenement  windows. 

I  heard  Mark  McPherson's  voice  on 
the  wire:  "Mr.  Lydecker,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  help  me.  There  are  sev- 
eral questions  I'd  like  to  ask  you." 

"And  what  about  the  baseball  game?" 
I  inquired. 

Self-conscious  laughter  vibrated  the 
diaphragm.  "I've  missed  the  first  couple 
of  innings.    Can  you  come  over?" 

"Where?" 

"The  apartment.   Miss  Hunt's  place." 

"I  don't  want  to  come  up  there.  It's 
cruel  of  you  to  ask  me." 

"Sorry,"  he  said  after  a  moment  of 
cold  silence.  "Perhaps  Shelby  Carpen- 
ter can  help  me.  I'll  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  him." 

"Never  mind;  I'll  come." 

Ten  minutes  later  I  stood  beside  him 
in  the  bay  window  of  Laura's  living 
room.  East  Sixty-second  Street  had 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  carnival.  Pop- 
corn venders  and  pushcart  peddlers, 
sensing  the  profit  in  disaster,  offered  ice- 
cream sandwiches,  pickles  and  nickel 
franks  to  buzzards  who  battened  on  ex- 
citement. Sunday's  sweethearts  had  de- 
serted the  green  pastures  of  Central 
Park  to  stroll  arm-in-arm  past  her 
house,  gaping  at  daisies  which  had  been 
watered  by  the  hands  of  a  murder  vic- 
tim. Fathers  pushed  perambulators  and 
mothers  scolded  the  brats  who  tortured 
the  cops  who  guarded  the  door  of  a 
house  in  which  a  bachelor  girl  had  been 
slain. 

"Coney  Island  moved  to  the  Plati- 
num Belt,"  I  observed.  "Such  a  pity 
Laura  can't  see  it." 

Puritan  nostrils  quivered.  I  laughed 
aloud.  "If  she  were  here  now,  she'd  open 
the  windows,  pluck  daisies  out  of  her 
window  boxes  and  strew  the  sidewalks. 
Then  she'd  send  me  down  the  stairs  for  a 
penny  pickle." 

Mark  plucked  a  daisy  and  tore  off 
the  petals. 

"Laura  loved  dancing  in  the  streets. 
She  gave  dollar  bills  to  organ  grinders." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You'd  never 
think  it,  judging  from  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"She  also  had  a  taste  for  privacy." 

THE  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  con- 
verted mansions,  preserved  in  such 
fashion  that  Victorian  architecture  sac- 
rificed none  of  its  substantial  elegance 
to  twentieth  century  chic.  High  stoops 
had  given  way  to  lacquer-red  doors 
three  steps  down ;  scrofulous  daisies  and 
rachitic  geraniums  bloomed  in  extraor- 
dinary bright  blue  and  green  window 
boxes ;  rents  were  exorbitant.  Laura  had 
lived  here,  she  told  me,  because  she  en- 
joyed snubbing  Park  Avenue's  preten- 
tious foyers.  She  had  enjoyed  opening 
the  street  door  with  a  key  and  climbing 
the  stairs  of  her  remodeled  third  floor. 
It  was  this  taste  for  privacy  that  led  to 
her  death,  for  there  had  been  no  one  to 
ask  at  the  door  if  Miss  Hunt  expected  a 
visitor  on  the  night  the  murderer  came. 

"The  doorbell  rang,"  Mark  announced 
suddenly. 

"What?" 

"That's  how  it  must  have  happened. 
The  doorbell  rang.   She  was  in  the  bed- 
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"Nothing  can  stop  us  now, 
Whitey!" 


'Nothing  has  ever  stopped 
us  before,  Blackie." 


•  Black  &  White  is  still  carrying 
on  —  even  under  difficulties. 
And  the  Black  &  White  you 
drink  today  is  just  as  fine  as  you 
have  always  enjoyed,  for  every 
drop  of  this  famous  Scotch 
was  made  in  Scotland  long  be- 
fore the  War—  eight  years  ago ! 
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Henry  Pulaski  is  a  foreman  at  the  Bullard  plant,  son  Bob  works  under  him. 
They  even  lunch  together.  Two  other  Pulaski  sons  work  at  the  same  plant 

A  Big  Bite  of  Lunch 

By  Marian  Stephenson 

PHOTOGRAPH    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


A  SANDWICH  and  a  pickle  and  a 
piece  of  cake — that's  a  typical 
lunch-box  fare.  Heavy  on 
starches.  Heavy  on  the  stomach.  Not 
so  good  to  keep  a  man  working  well.  So 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  75,000 
war  workers  need  to  keep  going  strong, 
decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

"Pack  a  lunch  a  man  can  work  on," 
became  the  slogan.  "Soldiers,  babies 
and  athletes,"  the  town  will  tell  you, 
"have  always  had  special  attention  paid 
to  their  food,  and  the  results  have  been 
worth  it.  Now  the  war  worker  is  get- 
ting the  same  break." 

The  whole  town  has  gone  to  work, 
through  local  organizations,  to  make  the 
scheme  click.  Nutrition  experts  guide 
the  Bridgeport  women  in  their  lunch- 
packing  job.  Information  centers  give 
demonstrations  and  advice,  hand  out 
leaflets  on  nutrition.  The  paper  pub- 
lishes weekly  market  guides.  Eleven 
thousand  women  are  now  packing 
lunches  the  new  way,  with  recruits 
weekly. 

Innovations  in  the  working  man's 
lunch  box  are  salads,  packed  in  neat 
paper  containers,  puddings  ditto,  raw 
vegetables  'to  munch  on,  milk  drinks, 
plus  the  usual  hearty  sandwiches;  full 
quotas  of  vitamins  and  minerals  as  well 
as  energy. 

Try  substituting  their  old-time  sand- 
wich-in-a-paper-bag,  and  the  men  who 
have  tried  the  new-fangled  lunches  will 
yell  for  them  back  again.  But  they  were 
shy  at  first,  opening  them  before  curious 
fellow  workers.  "Kind  of  fancy,"  and 
"A  lot  to  eat,"  they  apologized.  "You're 
a  horse,"  teased  his  pals  when  a  man  at 
the  Bullard  factory  started  eating  raw 
carrots.  But  the  new  idea  took  hold 
because  it  tasted  good.  And  made  the 
men  feel  good. 

All  the  men  in  the  picture,  lunching 
on  the  grass  outside  the  Bullard  plant, 
are  now  horses.  Those  in  the  back- 
ground have  been  eating  carrots,  play- 
ing ball  with  oranges.  Henry  Pulaski 
and  his  son  Bob,  in  the  foreground, 
make   no  bones   about   enjoying   their 


new-style  lunches.  Mrs.  Pulaski  sees 
they  have  milk  every  day.  Bob  drank 
his  today,  is  now  eating  dessert  made  of 
eggs  (for  vitamins  and  minerals),  gela- 
tin (for  energy),  marschino  cherry  (for 
looks).  His  father  has  tomato  juice  in 
his  cup,  will  also  have  a  butterscotch 
pudding  made  with  milk  and  eggs  and 
nuts. 

Both  have  had  meat  sandwiches  on 
dark  bread,  chopped  raw  vegetables  on 
enriched  bread.  Their  carrots  are  rolled 
in  chopped  parsley,  too  full  of  Vitamin 
A  to  be  used  only  as  a  trimming.  Bob 
has  a  stalk  of  celery  stuffed  with  cheese 
and  a  tomato  set  aside  to  be  eaten  later 
as  snacks.  His  father  will  have  a  peach. 
Snacks  are  encouraged  in  the  factory. 
They  give  a  valuable  pick-up. 

Mrs.  Pulaski  has  no  problem  thinking 
of  foods  to  pack  for  her  husband  and 
son. 

Besides  her  own  pet  recipes,  she  can 
read  new  ideas  in  the  local  paper.  Each 
week  one  lunch  packer  is  named  Kitchen 
Soldier,  and  her  recipes  and  menus  are 
published. 

Since  there  are  seventeen  different  na- 
tionalities represented  among  the  work- 
ers in  Bridgeport,  and  the  women  like  to 
tell  about  their  native  dishes,  the  town 
can  have  plenty  of  variety.  One  week  the 
lunch  packers  can  clip  the  recipe  for  Mrs. 
George  Demczak's  delectable  Ukrainski 
Borsch,  to  be  packed  hot  or  cold  in 
vacuum  bottles.  They  can  try  her 
perogi,  made  with  pot  cheese,  eggs  and 
butter,  bread  crumbs,  cinnamon,  flour 
and  a  bit  of  sugar  and  salt.  They  can 
sample  Mrs.  Mucherino's  family  favor- 
ite— sandwiches  made  with  dark,  crusty 
Italian  bread  and  sweet  green  pepper, 
sliced  and  sauteed  in  oil  till  tender. 
They  can  have  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Hun- 
garian, and  plenty  of  other  flavorsome 
dishes. 

Washington  got  wind  of  the  scheme, 
looked  it  over,  approved.  Nutritionists 
across  the  country  have  been  writing  in 
for  details  on  how  it  works.  No  reason 
why  you  have  to  live  in  Bridgeport  to 
pack — and  eat — a  lunch  like  that.   *** 


room  without  clothes  on.  By  the  time 
she'd  put  on  that  silk  thing  and  her  slip- 
pers, he'd  probably  rung  a  second  time. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  as  she  opened 
it,  the  shot  was  fired!" 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"She  fell  backward.  The  body  lay 
there." 

We  both  stared  at  the  bare,  polished 
floor. 

"The  door  downstairs  had  evidently 
been  left  unlocked.  It  was  unlocked 
when  Bessie  came  to  work  yesterday 
morning.  Before  she  came  upstairs, 
Bessie  looked  for  the  superintendent  to 
bawl  him  out  for  his  carelessness  but 
he'd  taken  his  family  down  to  the 
seashore  for  the  week  end.  The  ten- 
ants of  the  first  and  second  floors  are 
away  for  the  summer  and  there  was  no 
one  else  in  the  house.  The  houses  on 
both  sides  are  empty,  too,  at  this  time 
of  year." 

"The  murderer  may  have  known 
that,"  I  observed. 

"The  door  might  have  been  left  open 
for  him.  She  may  have  been  expecting 
a  caller." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"You  knew  her,  Mr.  Lydecker.  Tell 
me,  what  kind  of  a  dame  was  she,  any- 
way?" 

"She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  you 
call  a  dame,"  I  retorted. 

"Okay.    But  what  was  she  like?" 

"Look  at  this  room.  Does  it  reveal 
nothing  of  the  person  who  planned  and 
decorated  it?  Does  it  seem  to  you  the 
home  of  a  young  woman  who  would  lie 
to  her  fiance\  deceive  her  oldest  friend 
and  sneak  off  to  a  rendezvous  with  a 
murderer?" 

For  answer  Mark  chose  the  long  green 
chair,  stretched  his  legs  on  the  ottoman 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe.  His  eyes  trav- 
eled from  the  black  marble  fireplace  in 
which  the  logs  were  piled  ready  for  the 
first  cool  evening,  to  softly  faded  chintz 
whose  deep  folds  shut  out  the  glare  of 
the  hot  twilight. 

After  a  time  he  burst  out:  "I  wish  my 
sister  could  see  this  place.  Since  she 
married  and  went  to  live  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, she  won't  have  kitchen  matches  in 
the  parlor."  His  attention  wandered  to 
the  bookshelves.  "She  had  a  lot  of 
books.  Did  she  ever  read  them?" 

"What  do  you  think?" 

He  shrugged.  "You  never  know  about 
women." 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  a  misogynist." 

"I've  known  dames,"  he  answered 
dryly. 

"Ever  loved  one?" 

"A  doll  in  Washington  Heights  got  a 
fox  fur  out  of  me.  And  I'm  a  Scotch- 
man, Mr.  Lydecker.  So  make  what  you 
want  of  it." 

"Ever  know  one  who  wasn't  a  doll? 
Or  a  dame?" 

T_TE  WENT  to  the  bookshelves.  While 
•^  he  talked,  his  hands  and  eyes  were 
concerned  with  a  certain  small  volume 
bound  in  red  morocco.  "Sometimes  I 
used  to  take  my  sister's  girl  friends  out. 
They  never  talked  about  anything  ex- 
cept going  steady  and  getting  married. 
Always  wanted  to  take  you  past  furni- 
ture stores  to  show  you  the  parlor 
suites." 

He  snapped  the  cover  on  the  red  mo- 
rocco volume.  The  shrill  blast  of  the 
popcorn  whistle  insulted  our  ears,  and 
the  voices  of  children  rose  to  remind  us 
of  the  carnival  of  death  in  the  street  be- 
low. Bessie  Clary,  Laura's  maid,  had 
told  the  police  that  her  first  glimpse  of 
the  body  had  been  a  distorted  reflection 
in  the  mercury  glass  globe  on  Laura's 
mantel.  That  tarnished  bubble  caught 
and  held  her  eyes,  and  we  saw  in  it  fleet- 
ingly,  as  in  a  crystal  ball,  a  vision  of  the 
inert  body  in  the  blue  robe,  dark  blood 
matted  in  the  dark  hair. 

"What  did  you  want  to  ask  me,  Mc- 


Pherson?  Why  did  you  bring  me  he 

His   face  had  the  watchfulness 
comes  after  generations  to  a  conqu 
people.    The  Avenger,  when  he  co 
will    wear    that    proud,    guarded   1 
Another   thirty   seconds    had   passe 
dare  say,  before  he  took  from  her  | 
a    spherical    object    covered    in    s<« 
leather. 

"What's  this,  Mr.  Lydecker?" 

"Surely  a  man  of  your  sporting  ti| 
is  familiar  with  that  ecstatic  toy, 
Pherson." 

"But  why  did  she  keep  a  baseba.i 
her  desk?"  He  emphasized  the  pron i 
She  had  begun  to  live.  Then,  exami  i 
the  tattered  leather  and  loosened  t 
ings,  he  asked,  "Has  she  had  it 
•38?" 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  notice  the  pn 
date  when  this  objet  d'art  was  ii 
duced  into  the  household." 

"It's  autographed  by  Cookie  L 
getto.   Was  she  a  Dodger  fan?" 

"There  were  many  facets  to  her  i 
acter." 

"Was  Shelby  a  fan,  too?" 

"Will  the  answer  to  that  question 
you  solve  the  murder,  my  dear  fellc 

He  set  the  baseball  down  so  th> 
should  lie  precisely  where  Laura 
left  it.    "I  just  wanted  to  know, 
bothers  you  to  answer,  Mr.  Lydecker 

"No  reason  to  get  sullen,"  I  snap 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shelby  isn't  a 
He  prefers  the  more  aristocratic  sp 
tennis,  riding,  hunting,  you  know." 

■M"EAR  the  door,  a  few  feet  fn 
^  '  spot  where  the  body  had  fallen, 
Stuart  Jacoby's  portrait  of  Laura, 
best  feature  of  the  painting,  as 
had  been  her  best  feature,  was  the 
That  oblique  tendency,  emphasize* 
the  sharp  tilt  of  dark  brows,  gave 
face  that  shy,  fawnlike  quality  w 
had  always  enchanted  me.  Jacoby 
caught  the  fluid  sense  of  restlessnes 
the  position  of  her  body,  perched 
arm  of  a  chair,  a  pair  of  yellow  gli 
in  one  hand,  a  green  hunter's  hat  in 
other. 

"She  wasn't  a  bad-looking  da  . 
he  hesitated,  smiled  ruefully,  "girl, 
she,  Mr.  Lydecker?" 

"That's  a  sentimental  portrait, 
coby  was  in  love  with  her  at  the  tit 

"She  had  a  lot  of  men  in  love  with 
didn't  she?" 

"She  was  a  very  kind  woman.  I 
and  generous." 

"That's  not  what  men  fall  for." 

"She  had  delicacy.  If  she  was  av 
of  a  man's  shortcomings,  she  m 
showed  it." 

"Full  of  bull?" 

"No,  extremely  honest.  Her  flat 
was  never  shallow.  She  found  the 
qualities  and  made  them  import 
Surface  faults  and  affectations  fell  a 
like  false  friends  at  the  approach  of 
versity." 

He  studied  the  portrait.  "Why  di 
she  get  married,  then?  Earlier,  I  met. 

"She  wasn't  like  your  erstw 
fiancee,  McPherson.  Laura  had  no  r 
for  a  parlor  suite.  Marriage  wasn't 
career.  She  had  her  career,  she  ro  I 
plenty  of  money  and  there  were  alwj 
men  to  squire  and  admire  her.  Marr 
could  give  her  only  one  sort  of  com. 
tion,  and  she  was  keeping  herself 
that." 

"Keeping  herself  busy,"  Mark  ad 
dryly. 

"Would  you  have  prescribed  a  r 
nery  for  a  woman  of  her  temperam< 
She  had  a  man's  job  and  a  man's  v 
ries.  Knitting  wasn't  one  of  her  tale 
Who  are  you  to  judge  her?" 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  Mark  said 
didn't  make  any  comments." 

Dusk  had  descended.  I  switched 
the  lamp.  In  that  swift  transition  f 
dusk  to  illumination,  I  caught  a  glin 
of  darker,  more  impenetrable  myst 
Here  was  no  simple  police  departn 
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How  to  turn  a  hull  into  a  hornet's  nest 


Efficiency  of  an  aircraft  carrier  depends  upon 
irer— steam  power  to  propel  it,  electric  power 
ate  it. 

ering  these  sea-going  airfields  is  a  typically 
chouse  kind  of  wartime  job.  It  is  a  job  that 
>r  the  thousand  and  one  different  skills  in 
electrical  that  are  second  nature  to  West- 
|se. 

is  just  a  small  part  of  the  equipment  that 
ighouse  has  designed  and  built  especially  to 
lerican   carriers   outstanding  engines   of 
ion: 

[am  turbines,  compact  in  size,  yet  so  powerful 
py  drive  our  carriers  faster  than  any  enemy 
rier  afloat. 

pvators  big  enough  to  hold  a  bomber,  fast 
>ugh  to  deliver  a  plane  to  the  deck  with  min- 
im delay. 

nerators  on  each  ship  capable  of  producing 
>ugh  electric  power  to  light  a  city  the  size 
|  Seattle. 

ricate  radio   equipment   specially  designed 
j  stand  up  under  the  shock  of  battle. 

indreds  of  different  types  of  instruments  that 
[it  nearly  every  operation  of  offense  and  de- 
lse  under  finger-tip  control. 

ighouse  "know  how"  is  being  applied  — not 
aircraft  carriers— but  to  nearly  every  type  of 
our  Navy. 

lis,  as  in  all  phases  of  Westinghouse  wartime 
(r,  the  long-range  work  of  our  Research  and 
Bering  Laboratories  has  played  a  significant 
)iscoveries  in  many  fields— in  electronics, 
s,  chemistry,  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
ding—are now  bearing  fruit  in  the  production 
fer  and  more  powerful  weapons  of  war. 

}iy  of  these  discoveries,  we  believe,  will  some- 
sip  to  make  a  better  peacetime  world. 


Chis  advertisement  has  been  reviewed  by  Government 
Minorities  and  contains  no  information  of  military 
t>alue  to  the  enemy. 


festinghouse 

taking  Electricity  work  for  Victory 


ghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Plants  in  2  5  cities;  offices  everywhere. 
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CLEANS    TOILET 

I0WLS    WITHOUT 

SCOURING 


A  hot  welcome 
for  worms! 


—SAYS  "OLD  SARGE" 

Worms  are  every  dog's  worst  enemy. 
They  soften  him  up  for  diseases,  spoil 
his  disposition  and  usefulness. 

We're  on  watch  to  spot  worms.  We 
give  'em  the  works — with  Sergeant's 
SURE  SHOT  Capsules  (Puppy  Cap- 
sules for  pups,  small  dogs).  That's  the 
sure  way  to  wipe  'em  out !  Sergeant's 
Vitamin  Capsules  (Vitapets)  help 
huild  the  patient  back  to  health. 

Keep  your  dog  in  top  condition  with 
famous  Sergeant's  Medicines.  At  drug 
and  pet  stores — and  a  free  Dog  Book. 

TerGEANT'S.  Dept.  2-K.  Richmond.  Va.    I 

Please  send  me  a  free,  40-page.  Illus- 
trated Sergeant's  Dog  Book. 


investigation.  In  such  inconsistent  tri- 
fles as  an  ancient  baseball,  a  worn  Gul- 
liver, he  sought  clues,  not  to  the  passing 
riddle  of  a  murder,  but  to  the  eternally 
enigmatic  nature  of  woman.  This  was 
a  search  no  man  could  make  with  his 
eyes  alone;  the  heart  must  also  be  en- 
gaged. 

"Too  late,  my  friend,"  I  said  jocosely. 
"The  final  suitor  has  rung  her  doorbell." 

With  a  gesture  whose  fierceness  be- 
trayed the  zeal  with  which  his  heart  was 
guarded,  he  snatched  up  some  odds  and 
ends  piled  on  Laura's  desk,  her  address 
and  engagement  book,  letters  and  bills 
bound  by  a  rubber  band,  unopened  bank 
statements,  checkbooks,  an  old  diary 
and  a  photograph  album. 

"Come  on,"  he  snapped.  "I'm  hungry. 
Let's  get  out  of  this  dump." 

"TI^E'VE  discovered  certain  clues  but 
*  *  we  are  not  ready  to  make  a  state- 
ment." 

The  reporters  found  Mark  dignified, 
formal  and  somewhat  aloof  that  Mon- 
day morning.  He  felt  a  new  importance 
in  himself  as  if  his  life  had  taken  on  new 
meaning.  The  pursuit  of  individual 
crime  had  ceased  to  be  trivial.  Laura 
filled  his  mind.  Through  her  address 
and  engagement  books,  bank  state- 
ments, bills,  check  stubs  and  correspond- 
ence, he  had  perceived  the  richness  of 
her  life,  but  also  the  profligacy. 

Mark  had  discovered  the  best  of  life 
in  a  gray-walled  hospital  room  and  had 
spent  the  years  that  followed  asking 
himself  timorously  whether  loneliness 
must  be  the  inevitable  companion  of 
appreciation.  This  summing  up  of  Lau- 
ra's life  answered  his  question,  but  the 
answer  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  stern  upbringing.  He  learned,  as  he 
read  her  letters,  balanced  her  unbal- 
anced accounts,  added  the  sums  of  un- 
paid bills,  that  while  the  connoisseur  of 
living  is  not  lonely,  the  price  is  high.  To 
support  the  richness  of  life,  she  had 
worked  until  she  was  too  tired  to  ap- 
proach her  wedding  day  with  joy  or 
freedom. 

The  snapshot  album  was  filled  with 
portraits  of  Shelby  Carpenter.  In  a 
single  summer  Laura  had  fallen  victim 
to  the  candid  camera  and  Shelby's 
charms.  Mark  pondered  the  portrait  of 
Shelby,  the  hunter,  surrounded  by  dead 
ducks. 

Surely  the  reader  must,  by  this  time, 
be  questioning  the  impertinence  of  a  re- 
porter who  records  unseen  actions  as 
nonchalantly  as  if  he  had  been  hiding 
in  Mark's  office  behind  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment Baseball  Team,  1912.  But  I  would 
take  oath,  and  in  that  very  room  where 
they  keep  the  sphygmomanometer, 
that  a  good  third  of  this  was  told  me  and 
a  richer  two  thirds  intimated  on  that 
very  Monday  afternoon  when,  returning 
from  a  short  journey  to  the  barber's,  I 
found  Mark  waiting  in  my  apartment. 
For  the  second  time  I  discovered  him  in 
my  drawing  room,  his  hands  stretched 
toward  the  shelf  upon  which  I  keep  my 
favorite  glass  and  porcelain.  I  cleared 
my  throat  before  entering.  He  turned 
with  a  rueful  smile. 

"To  what  kind  whim  of  fate  do  I  owe 
this  unexpected  visit?"  I  asked. 

"I  happened  to  be  passing  by." 

My  spirits  rose.  This  casual  visit  was 
not  without  a  certain  warm  note  of  flat- 
tery. Yesterday's  disapproval  had 
melted  like  an  ice  cube  surprised  by  a 
shower  of  hot  coffee.  But  even  as  I 
hastened  to  fetch  whisky  for  my  guest, 
I  cautioned  myself  against  an  injudi- 
cious display  of  enthusiasm.  Whereas 
a  detective  may  be  a  unique  and  even 
trustworthy  friend,  one  must  always  re- 
member that  he  has  made  a  profession 
of  curiosity. 

"Does  Shelby  Carpenter  know  any- 
thing about  music?"  he  asked  as  we 
drank  a  small  toast  to  the  solution  of 
the  mystery. 

"He  talks  a  music-lover's  patter,  but 
his  information  is  shallow.   You'll  prob- 


ably find  him  raising  ecstatic  eyes  to 
heaven  at  the  name  of  Beethoven  and 
shuddering  piously  if  anyone  mentions 
Ethelbert  Nevin." 

"Would  he  know  the  difference," 
Mark  consulted  his  notebook,  "between 
Finlandia  by  Si-bee-lee-us  and  Toccata 
and  Fugue  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach?" 

"Anyone  who  can't  distinguish  be- 
tween Sibelius  and  Bach,  my  dear  fel- 
low, is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and 
spoils." 

"I'm  a  cluck  when  it  comes  to  music. 
Duke  Ellington's  my  soup."  He  offered 
a  sheet  from  his  notebook.  "This  is  what 
Carpenter  told  me  they  were  playing  on 
Friday  night.  This  is  what  they  played." 

I  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

"It  shoots  his  alibi  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  mosquito  net.  But  it  still  doesn't  prove 
he  murdered  her,"  Mark  reminded  me 
with  righteous  sharpness. 

I  poured  him  another  drink.  "Come 
now,  you  haven't  told  me  what  you 
think  of  Shelby  Carpenter." 

"It's  a  shame  he  isn't  a  cop." 

I  cast  discretion  to  the  wind.  Clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  I  cried  zestfully, 
"My  dear  lad,  you  are  precious!  A  cop! 
The  flower  of  old  Kentucky!  Mah  deah 
suh,  the  ghosts  of  a  legion  of  Confed- 
erate colonels  rise  up  to  haunt  you.  Old 
Missy  is  whirling  in  her  grave.  Come, 
another  drink  on  that,  my  astute  young 
Hawkshaw!" 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  haven't 
got  the  brains  for  their  college  educa- 
tions." Mark's  comment,  while  uttered 
honestly,  was  tinged  faintly  with  the 
verdigris  of  envy.  "The  trouble  is  that 
they've  been  brought  up  with  ideas  of 
class.  There  are  plenty  of  fellows  in 
fancy  offices  who'd  be  a  lot  happier 
working  in  filling  stations." 

"I've  seen  many  of  them  break  under 
the  strain  of  intelligence."  I  agreed. 
"Hundreds  have  been  committed  for 
life  to  the  cocktail  bars  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue. I  dare  say  Shelby  looks  down  with 
no  little  condescension  upon  your  pro- 
fession." 

"The  only  thing  that  worries  me,  Mr. 
Lydecker,  is  that  I  can't  place  the  guy. 
I've  seen  that  face  before.  But  where 
and  when?  Usually  I'm  a  fool  for  faces. 
I  can  give  you  names  and  dates  and  the 
places  I've  seen  them."  His  jaw  shot 
forward  and  his  lips  pressed  themselves 
into  the  tight  mold  of  determination. 

I  laughed  with  secret  tolerance  as  he 
gave  me  what  he  considered  an  objec- 
tive picture  of  his  visit  to  the  offices  of 
Rose,  Rowe  66  Sanders,  advertising 
counselors.  The  executives  aroused  no 
respect  in  his  savage  breast.  It  pleased 
him  more  to  discover  honest  mourning 
among  her  fellow  workers  than  to  hear 
her  employers'  high  estimate  of  Laura's 
character  and  talents.  Anyone  who  was 
smart,  he  opined,  could  please  the  boss, 
but  it  took  the  real  stuff  for  a  girl  in  a 
high-class  job  to  be  popular  with  the 
help. 

"So  you  think  Laura  had  the  real 
stuff?" 

He  affected  deafness.    I  studied  his 
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face  but  caught  no  shadow  of  con 
It  was  not  until  several  hours  later 
I    reviewed    the    conversation   and 
fleeted  upon  the  fact  that  he  was 
Laura's    character    to    fit    his 
precisely  in  the  manner  of  a  young 
enamored  of  a  living  woman.   My  i 
was  clear  and  penetrating  at  the 
for  it  was  midnight,  the  hour  at  » 
I  am  most  brave  and  most  free.    Si 
learned  some  years  ago  that  the  te 
of   insomnia   could   be   overcome 
half-hour's  brisk  walk,  I  have  not 
allowed  lassitude,  weather,  or  the 
events  of  a  disappointing  day  to  i 
fere   with   this   nocturnal   practice 
habit  I  chose  a  street  which  had  be> 
important  to  me  since  she  moved 
that  apartment. 

Naturally  I  was  shocked  to  see  a 
burning  in  the  house  of  the  dead 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  I  knew 
a  young  man  who  had  once  set 
overtime  had  given  his  heart  to 

T  AURA'S  funeral  occurred  on  Tu« 
•*-•  afternoon  in  the  exclusive  mon 
chapel  owned  by  W.  W.  Heather  * 
&  Son.     Laura  Hunt's  friends,  ncg 
than  the  curious  strangers  who  thn.  e 
the    place,    were    animated    by   m  i 
curiosity.    Her  friends  had  loved  La 
and  had  been  desolate  at  her  pa: 
but  they  would  have  been  less  thai 
man  had  they  failed  to  enjoy  the  e> 
ment.      Like    Mark,    who   watcher 
ritual  from  the  choir  loft,  they 
that  the  murderer  might  be  the: 
might,  by  some  careless  gesture, 
himself.    Eyes   that  should   have 
downcast  in  grief  were  sliding  thisf 
and  that  in  the  hope  of  perceivin  li 
flushed  countenance,  the  guilty  ge  ■ 
that  would  enable  lips,  later,  to  t 
"I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw  tha 
face  and  noted  the  way  he  rubbe 
hands  together  during  the  Twenty- 
Psalm." 

She  lay  in  a  coffin  covered  in  < 
silk.  Pale  ringless  hands  had 
folded  against  the  lavender-tinted  I 
moir£  of  her  favorite  evening  gowr 
arrangement  of  gardenias,  draped 
a  confirmation  veil,  covered  the  n 
face.  After  the  service,  Heather 
attendants  wheeled  the  casket  ii 
private  chamber  from  which  it 
later  transferred  to  the  crematoriu: 

It  is  from  the  lush  sentimentali 
the  newspaper  versions  that  I  pruni 
brief  account  of  the  obsequies, 
not  attend  funerals. 

As   Mark   descended   from   the 
loft  and  joined  the  slowly  movi: 
he  noted  a  hand,  gloved  in  black, 
ing  him.    Bessie  Clary  pushed  hi 
through  the  crowd. 

"I  got  something  to  tell  you,  Mr 
Pherson." 

He  took  her  arm.  "Shall  we  g 
stairs  where  it's  quiet  or  does  this 
depress  you?" 

"If  you  wouldn't  mind,  we  cou 
back  to  the  flat,"  Bessie  said.    ' 
there,  what  I  got  to  show  you." 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"It's  an  outdoor  fireplace  without  all  the  bother"    St-»E»  « 


lough  Customer 


Concentrated  firepower ...  a  smashing  blast  of 
machine  gun  bullets  and  cannon  shells  spit- 
ting from  onepoint-and  heading  hell-bent 
for  the  target. 

That's  the  kind  of  firepower  that  makes  a 
warplane  a  tough  customer.  That's  the  kind 
of  firepower  a  Lockheed  P-38  "Lightning" 
has. ..concentrated  firepower  that's  designed 
in— not  added  on. 

And  it's  firepower  that  is  always  concen- 
trated...from  muzzles  to  target,  at  any 
range... because  it  comes  slamming  from 
the  nose  of  that  unobstructed  center  cock- 
pit. It's  a  battle-axe  of  lead  and  explosives 
that  can  slice  off  a  Messerschmitt  wing,  or 
blast  a  Jap  Zero  to  bits... and  it's  another 
reason  why  a  'plane  christened  "Interceptor 
Pursuit"  in  defense-minded  days  fits  so  well 
its  new  official  air  force  title,  "Fighter"! 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  ..  .Vega 
Aircraft  Corporation  . . .  Burbank,  California 


Member  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc 
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Today's  High  Cigarette  Prices  needn't 
bother  you!  Modern  KING  SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS  cost  you  less  per  pack 
— yet  you  can't  buy  a  finer  cigarette 
at  any  price!  They're  extra-long, 
extra-smooth,  extra-easy  on  your 
throat.  Try  BEECH-NUTS,  today! 


BEECH-NUT 

The  Modern  King  Size  Cigarette 


PRODUCT  OF  P.  IORIUARD  COMPANY 


A  GOOD FOOD 


EQUALS  ONE  CAN/ 
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Road+aVICTORY 

Moke    the    Moyfoir   your    stop    for 

.  i    pep-restoring  sleep  and  a  solisfying 

IttW*  1    meat,  — you'll   push   on   towards 

,\Victory  with  renewed  vigor      *       * 

HorEriilfll]lflirsr  .lows 

Over  50%  of  all  rooms  S3.75  or  less  single 


STATEMENT  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress 
of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933,  of  Collier's,  published  weekly  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
October  1st,  1942.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York, — ss.:  Before  me,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  A.  E.  Winger,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Treasurer  of  Collier's,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  8, 
1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit:  1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  treasurer 
are:  Publisher,  The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Editor,  William  L. 
Chenery,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  Charles  Colebaugh,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  A.  E.  Winger,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  2.  That 
the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immedi- 
ately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  indi- 
vidual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  The  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Stockholders  Owning  1%  or  More  of  Stock: 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  Trustee  for  Ella  Gardner  Hazen,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gardner  Hazen, 
Easton,  Md.;  Frederick  W.  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  E.  T.  Sanders,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
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Securities  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  Roosevelt  Thompson,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Samuel 
Untermyer,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3.  Th,at  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities are:  None.  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that, 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 

twelve  montha, preceding  the  date  shown  above  is (This  information  is  required  from  daily 

publications  only.;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of 
September,  1942.    (Seal.)    Michael  J.  Ducey.    (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1944.) 
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The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue  printed  next  after  its  filing. 


Air  Power  Did  It 
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Delta  where  he  could  resume  his  favor- 
ite kind  of  military  football.  He  might 
have  reached  the  flat,  broad,  green  cool 
plains  of  the  Delta  had  he  been  able  to 
bring  up  water,  food,  fuel  and  rein- 
forcements in  men  and  weapons.  It  was 
precisely  that  which  air  power  prevented 
sufficiently  to  halt  Rommel,  and  the 
Axis  wave  crashed  against  the  El  Ala- 
mein  line  and  broke.  Just  when  geo- 
graphy forced  Rommel  to  revert  to 
straight  football,  his  opponent  took  to 
the  air. 

That  he  was  halted  in  July  doesn't 
mean  that  Rommel  is  beaten.  Egypt 
was  saved,  but  Egypt  and  the  Middle 
East  won't  be  safe  until  Rommel  is 
driven  out,  and  his  armies  and  those  of 
the  Italians  are  destroyed.  Air  power 
stopped  him' in  July  and  air  power  can 
help  to  defeat  him.  Of  all  the  air  weap- 
ons employed  in  halting  him,  the  swell- 
est  is  one  which  may  be  paramount  in 
an  eventual  total  defeat  of  the  Afrika 
Korps  and  its  Italian  drones.  One  was 
outstanding. 

Wonder  Ship  of  the  War 

This  was  the  B-24,  wonder  ship  of  this 
war,  despite  those  R.A.F.  enthusiasts 
who  insist  that  the  Wellingtons  and 
Halifaxes  are  the  finest  things  on  wings, 
in  spite  of  the  Yanks  who  will  tell  you 
heatedly  that  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  North  Ameri- 
can's B-25s. 

I  flew  in  one  of  the  B-24s  the  other 
night  on  a  raid  on  Tobruk.  It  was  an 
R.A.F.  raid,  so  we  will  have  to  call  the 
ship  a  Liberator.  I  watched  them  dump 
censorable  thousands  of  pounds  of 
bombs  from  our  ship  onto  specific  tar- 
gets in  what  has  become  the  main  entry 
port  for  reinforcements  for  the  Afrika 
Korps.  It  was  all  as  unromantically  rou- 
tine as  an  overnight  airplane  ride  from 
New  York  to  Duluth,  minus  some  of  its 
comforts  but  not  many.  And  because  of 


the    flying   characteristics    of   this 
ticular  airplane  I  was  just  about  at 
Yanks  out  here  call  the  Tobruk  n. 
milk  route.    In  RAF.  language, 
you  bomb  Tobruk  you  call 
TB." 

The  Liberator's  name  was  Kat 
and  I  learned  about  air  power  fror 
as  I  learned  much  about  flying  an 
man  courage  and  what  goes  on 
the  mind  of  a  bomber  pilot  froi 
Irishman  who  piloted  Kathleen 
night.  His  name  is  Terry  and  he  < 
from  Armagh.  They  call  him  4 
Terry"  or  "Butch"  because  he  hj 
blue  eyes  and  a  frankly  hand 
that  is  completely  unconscious 
manly  beauty,  a  face  that  smiles 
out  smiling.  We  met  in  the  bi 
room  at  a  certain  squadron  base  i 
desert. 

It  was  good  to  be  in  that  briefing 
I  had  just  come  from  South  Africa 
war  made  plenty  of  sense  where 
and  other  pilots,  navigators,  gu 
and  radiomen  listened  with  com 
excitement  to  the  flight  instru 
from  their  wing  commander.  The 
per  diagramed  for  them  their  on 
take-off,  their  course,  their  set 
targets,  poking  a  pointer  at  them  c 
huge  intelligence  map  chalked  o 
blackboard.  Those  R.A.F.  men— 
of  those  few  who  have  done  so  mu 
so  many — seemed  to  have  a  coll 
single-mindedness  of  purpose  whic 
like  a  healthy  tonic  after  the  pol 
economic,  and  ideological  argum< 
had  had  in  Johannesburg. 

Terry  fixed  me  up  with  a  paracb 
Mae  West,  warm  clothing,  a  helmi 
an  oxygen  mask.  "You'll  need  that 
he  said  when  he  handed  me  th' 
piece  of  equipment — a  box  conti 
two  bars  of  chocolate,  a  thermos 
filled  with  hot  tea,  a  package  of  dr 
cuits  and  several  packets  of  gum. ' 
be  gone  a  long  time,"  he  added. 

We  loafed  in  the  mess,  dozed 


"If  those  don't  teach  them  broken-held  running  nothing  will" 
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LYRICAL  LAMENT 


THE  boys  at  North  Carolina's 
Camp  Davis  want  to  know 
why  dance -band  leaders  have 
to  lean  so  heavily  on  such 
numbers  as  Do  You  Miss  Me 
Tonight?;  Miss  You;  I  Wonder 
Who's  Kissing  Her  Now?  and 
Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple  (or 
any  other)  Tree  with  the 
Butcher  (or  any  other)  Boy. 
"The  music  is  swell,"  the  sol- 
diers moan,  "but  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  titles  only 
weakens  our  faith  in  our  girl 
friends.  How's  for  making  with 
some  other  theme?" 


ner,  after  which  we  quit  stooging 
>ut  and  came  awake.  Talk  subsided 
dually  to  a  minimum  of  strictly  es- 
tial  words.  Some  of  the  veterans 
d  weakly  to  kid  us  about  where  we'd 

our  mail  sent  in  case  we  didn't  come 

:k,  but  nobody  laughed  much. 

'hen  one  of  the  boys,  an  Aussie,  asked 

ously,  "Why  in  heaven's  name  do 

i  want  to  go  on  one  of  these  rides?" 

said  I  was  "just  curious,"  but  our 

s  met,  and  he  seemed  to  understand 

ry  because  nothing  further  was  said. 

'rucks    carried    us    to    our    separate 

We  found  Kathleen  waiting  for 

the  dim  light  from  her  open  belly 
wing  on  the  ground.  Members  of  the 
and  the  ground  staff  were  making 
:-minute  checks  on  armament,  equip- 
nt  and  instruments.  After  what 
med  to  be  an  interminable  wait, 
ry  said  I'd  better  get  aboard.  Every- 

fig  happened  quickly  after  that.  We 
k  our  places  aboard  ship  in  a  blue- 
k  darkness.  The  only  light  was  a 
it  glow  on  the  instrument  panel  and 
rred  blotches  of  luminous  dials. 

Take-off  for  Tobruk 

Terry  warmed  up  Kathleen's  big 
sepower  plant.  Four  motors  at  full 
ottle  made  the  ship  vibrate.  They 
ig  with  power  loudly  and  healthily, 
1 1  thought  with  pride,  "We  made  this 
p."  Terry  released  the  Lib's  brake 
1  the  ship  moved  forward,  swung  into 
lition  on  the  runway  and,  with  a  deaf- 
ng  roar  we  were  in  the  air. 

must  have  slept  for  an  hour  or  two. 

d  been  conscious  of  an  indescribable 
,  darkness,  the  faint  smell  of  lubri- 
ing  oil  and  gasoline  and  the  definite 
ell  of  bakelite  and  electrical  instru- 
nts.  We  had  taken  off  long  before 
onrise,  and  the  next  thing  I  remember 
s  the  sudden  impact  of  noise  and  the 
early  defined  silhouettes  up  forward 

■  Terry  and  his  co-pilot  Jack.  There 
lis  starlight  and  the  moon  was  an 
Cinge  disk,  hanging  low  on  the  horizon. 
Orry's  authoritative  voice  was  saying 
pr  the  intercommunicating  telephone 
r  eivers  in  my  helmet,  "Will  Ameri- 
ci  passenger  please  put  on  his  oxygen 
risk.  We  are  at  nine  thousand  feet  and 
cnbing.  Please  reply,  Mr.  American." 
1 1  switched  on  the  mike  that  lay  on  my 
ci!st  and  said,  "Okay,  pal." 

ierry  said,  'Attaboy,  Frank.   It  won't 

■  long  now." 

lit  must  have  been  hours  later — though 
fcr  seem  like  minutes  now — flashes  of 
lie  filled  with  small,  penetrating  fears 
tpt  the  ack-ack  might  get  us,  that  we 
rght  be  intercepted  by  a  German  night 
flhter,  that  somehow  I  might  betray 
Ipse  fears  to  the  calm,  quiet,  efficient 
Hn  about  me — when  I  heard  the  navi- 
Vor's  voice  over  the  intercom  saying, 
_  aptain — navigator  here — we're  near- 
>;  target,  sir — there's  flak  up  ahead." 
Terry  said,   "Okay — Gunner  Jones — 


Gunner  Jones,"  and  when  the  gunner 
answered  with  an  eager  "Yes,  sir,"  Terry 
ordered  him  and  the  others  in  turn  to 
test  their  armament.  There  were  short 
bursts  from  many  points  on  the  ship  in 
turn.  I  saw  several  shells  from  our 
heavier  guns  burst  brightly  against  the 
sky  ahead  of  us  above  the  pilot's  hood. 

The  wireless  operator  sat  across  the 
narrow  aisle  from  me,  a  Wellsian  figure 
in  helmet,  parachute  harness  and  Mae 
West  before  the  dim  blue-green  light 
over  his  apparatus,  which  by  the  way 
was  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  I  sat  in  a 
comfortable  chair  behind  the  pilot  in 
the  flight  deck. 

By  raising  myself  between  Terry  and 
Jack,  I  could  see  bright  orange  bursts 
of  flak  ahead  over  Tobruk — bursts  that 
were  like  short-lived  poppies  that 
bloomed  and  died  in  fractions  of  sec- 
onds. I  thought  I  smelled  cordite.  I 
thought  I  felt  Kathleen  bouncing  about 
in  the  air  roughened  by  explosions. 

Then  again,  Terry's  calm  voice :  "Will 
one  of  the  gunners  come  forward,  please, 
and  conduct  our  American  passenger  to 
the  bomb  bay,  where  he  can  observe  the 
effects  of  bombing.  Other  ships  ahead 
of  us  are  on  target.  I  can  see  their 
bursts — " 

Another  Wellsian  figure  grabbed  my 
wrist  and  led  me  aft  through  bomb 
racks.  It  was  a  tight  squeeze  between 
the  stanchions  that  held  tons  of  death, 
with  my  cumbersome  chute  and  equip- 
ment, and  suddenly  I  was  in  a  world 
filled  with  more  noise  than  I  had  be- 
lieved engines  and  machinery  could 
make. 

Here  in  the  bomb  bay,  there  was  only 
a  thin  skin  of  metal  between  us  and  the 
chaos  that  the  engines  and  the  explo- 
sions of  ack-ack  shells  made.  And  there 
was  a  roar  of  air  on  our  hull.  I  adjusted 
my  oxygen  mask  and  plugged  in  my  in- 
tercommunicating phone  in  time  to 
catch  the  voice  of  the  navigator,  "Shall 
I  open  the  doors  of  bomb  bay,  sir?"  And 
Terry's  voice  replying,  "Okay." 

There  was  a  whir  of  motors,  a  low 
angry  sort  of  whir,  and  then  the  blast 
of  an  air  current  that  tore  upward  into 
the  big  ship's  innards.  I  opened  the 
bulkhead  door  and  watched  the  bombs 
leave  their  racks  and  saw  distant  bursts. 
I  counted  them  but  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  I  saw.  They  made  thick  rings  be- 
low, that  glowed  momentarily  like  huge, 
hollow-centered  blobs  of  hot  coals  or 
incandescent  lava.  There  were  other 
Libs  over  Tobruk  that  night,  and  flights 
of  Halifaxes,  and  those  glowing  round 
blobs  with  dark  centers  were  many. 

I  had  been  in  Tobruk,  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  enemy  bombs.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I  watched  those 
bursts  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Planes  That  Come  Back 

But  what  I  thought  or  felt  or  what 
that  calm,  cool  little  Irishman  up  for- 
ward thought  or  felt  isn't  important. 
What  is  more  important  is  that  Kath- 
leen behaved  beautifully.  I  needn't  have 
worried  about  flak  hitting  us.  She  kept 
us  high  and  secure  above  its  hot  steel. 
She  flew  us  at  such  speed  that  the  ack- 
ack  couldn't  find  us  and  follow  us  rap- 
idly enough.  She  was  on  her  target  and 
off  it  too  quickly  despite  her  110-foot 
wing  span,  her  64  feet  of  length,  her  18 
feet  of  thickness.  Her  four  Pratt-Whit- 
ney  supercharged  engines  could  howl 
along  at  a  speed  almost  too  fast  for 
night  fighters  to  catch  Kathleen's  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  utilitarian  beauty. 
Men  who  go  out  in  ships  like  Kathleen 
know  they're  going  to  get  there  and 
come  back. 

We  were  headed  eastward — toward 
home,  and  the  dawn.  Now  there  was 
danger  only  of  interception.  For  this, 
Kathleen  was  ready.  Enemy  intercep- 
tors would  have  received  blasts  of  lead 
and  steel  from  every  conceivable  part 


The  NEW  Micro-Pulverized 

KOLYNOS  TOOTH  POWDER 


Ground  and  re  -  ground  until  it's  super  - 
fine  as  an  expensive  face  powdei — Yes,  the 
Micro-Pulverizer  (shown  at  right)  makes 
possible  a  superfine  dentifrice.  It  pulver- 
izes tangy-flavored  Kolynos  until  it's  light 
as  thistle-down!  And  as  your  own  dentist 
may  have  told  you,  a  powder  soft  and  fine 
as  this  is  sure  to  be  safe...  gen  tie...  really 
good  to  your  teeth.' 


My  teeth 

/IRE  CIEANER, 
8R/G//TER,  TOO/ 


- 


O 

That's  because  the  new  Kolynos  Tooth  Powder  combines  the  foam- 
ing action  of  paste  with  the  cleansing  action  of  powder.  Its  bubbly 
foam  gets  in  the  crevices . . .  helps  the  toothbrush  whisk  away  those 
hidden  food  particles  that  often  cause  discoloration  and  decay. 
Cleans  teeth  evenly . . .  thoroughly . . .  leaves  no  gritty  residue. 
What's  more,  the  new  Kolynos  has  a  tangy,  bracing  flavor  that's 
completely  new  and  different.  It's  wonderfully  refreshing ...  makes 
your  mouth  feel  really  clean ...  lingers  on  after  each  brushing. 

KOLYNOS  TOOTH  POWDER 

IT'S    GOOD    TO    YOUR    TEETH    BECAUSE    IT'S    SUPERFINE! 


Try  Kolynos  Tooth 
Powder  at  our  risk. 
You  must  agree 
that  it  does  a  better 
job  of  cleaning  your 
teeth  .  .  .  refreshing 
your  mouth  ...  or 
you  get  DOUBLE 
YOUR    MONEY 


BACK! 
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SHERMAN 
REVISED 


IN  THE  beginning,  war  is  like  a  Marlene  Dietrich  movie:  it's  new 
uniforms  and  secret  orders  and  transatlantic  aircraft  and  not  telling 
your  grandmother  where  you're  going  but  hoping  everybody  else  can 
guess;  it's  a  nice  warm  feeling  of  being  on  the  inside  and  a  severe  dis- 
cussion with  your  own  conscience  about  whether  or  not  to  buy  a  swagger 
stick  or  grow  a  mustache. 

Then  war  subtly  changes  to  the  first  summer  you  spent  at  boys'  camp 
or  the  first  few  weeks  at  boarding  school  and  it's  just  a  dreary  business 
of  talking  to  people  you  don't  know  very  well  who  come  from  a  different 
kind  of  life  and  don't  understand  your  jokes.  It's  learning  to  laugh  at 
different  things  and  use  the  swear  words  you  used  least  without  aban- 
doning those  you  used  most.  It's  learning  to  smile  a  superior  smile  about 
everybody  who  could  conceivably  be  called  a  brass  hat,  and  then,  for 
lots  of  us,  it's  learning  the  strange  fact  that  you're  a  brass  hat  yourself. 

In  the  Libyan  mess  it's  a  long  battle  with  dust  and  sand  and  with  your 
own  respirator.  It's  waking  up  every  morning  dry  from  the  back  of  your 
throat  to  the  front  of  your  shins  and  knowing  there  won't  be  nearly 
enough  water  to  change  that,  and  that  the  feeling  will  get  worse  as  the 
day  goes  on. 

It's  waiting  in  a  kind  of  suspended  animation  for  lice  to  appear  in  your 
clothes  and  when  they  do  you  sigh  and  relax  and  consider  yourself  "in." 
It's  pitying  the  poor  guys  who  drive  the  tanks  and  can't  touch  the  steel 
with  their  bare  hands  because  it's  so  hot. 

It's  having  long  discussions  about  whether  it's  better  to  lie  down  in  a 
slit  trench  and  avoid  concussion  shock  and  take  a  chance  on  being  buried 
alive,  or  whether  those  who  stay  upright  and  just  kind  of  lean  forward 
are  wiser.   Perhaps  they  may  get  killed,  but  they  won't  be  buried. 

It's  watching  Aussies  go  over  the  top  behind  tanks,  with  pains  in  their 
backs  which  they  get  from  not  having  enough  water  to  drink  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  through  perspiration,  and  most  of  them  just  bite  their  lips 
and  maybe  get  one  shot  of  morphine  if  there's  a  doctor  handy.  But  they 
go  on  and  fight  anyway  because  it's  hardly  any  more  comfortable  lying 
down  in  the  sun  or  in  a  hot  ambulance,  and  what  they  have  isn't  deadly 
enough  for  them  to  want  to  be  evacuated. 

Sometimes  it's  guys  who  hate  the  Germans  so  horribly  it  makes  your 
belly  jump  and  sometimes  it's  guys  who  don't  seem  to  dislike  them  much 
at  all,  but  kind  of  tolerate  them  the  way  some  people  do  mice  or  insects, 
with  a  shrug  and  the  comment,  "There  must  be  some  reason  for  them." 

It's  rumors  that  we've  got  wonderful  new  secret  weapons  coming  out 
from  Cairo  as  soon  as  they  get  enough  lorries  together,  and  rumors  that 
the  Jerries  or  Eye-ties  have  a  secret  weapon  which  was  tried  out  "just 
down  the  line"  and  is  about  to  be  used  on  you. 

It's  running  out  of  the  antidim  preparation  to  keep  your  dust  goggles 
from  fogging  and  not  wanting  to  bum  any  because  it's  valuable,  and 
finally  swallowing  your  pride  because  your  eyes  are  thick  with  sand  un- 
der the  eyelids  and  borrowing  it  from  a  sergeant  who  shows  you  how  to 
spit  in  it  to  make  it  last  longer. 

But  in  China  it's  much  different  because  the  Chinese  do  all  the  fight- 
ing and  they  don't  seem  to  mind  it.  It's  wondering  at  the  Chinese  all  the 
time.  It's  almost  having  your  car  knocked  off  a  narrow  road  because  a 
Chinese  truck  driver  wouldn't  get  all  the  way  over  on  his  side — after  all 
if  he  gave  you  half  the  road  then  you'd  have  as  much  as  he  and  he'd 
have  lost  face.    It's  listening  to  their  painful  silence  when  they're  hurt. 

It's  the  amazingly  canny  camouflage  against  air  attack  which  the  Chi- 
nese know  how  to  manage,  mingled  with  their  naive  belief  that  a  two- 
and-a-half -ton  truck  can,  of  course,  carry  all  the  weight  there's  room  for. 

But  in  India  it's  battling  the  dhobie  itch  and  the  (censored)  belly  and 
the  (censored)  crawls  and  drinking  paregoric  and  bismuth.  Then  it's 
very  pukka  for  a  while,  and  only  cold  baths  and  fair  service  and  large 
meals  and  chi-chi  dinners  with  the  British  and  fittings  with  your  tailor 
and  knowing  that  this  isn't  war  or  peace  or  anything.  But  only  for  a 
while. 


of  the  big  ship.  Everybody  relaxed.  I 
slept.  I  must  have  slept  a  long  time  for 
when  I  awakened  there  was  a  sharp 
light.  We  were  flying  low,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean was  cool  below  us. 

Terry  said,  "I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  waken  you,  but  you  missed  a  mag- 
nificent sunrise.'" 

We  poured  tea  and  shouted  pleas- 
antries at  one  another.  It  was  hot.  I 
got  out  of  my  chute,  harness  and  Mae 
West  and  looked  out  of  the  window  of 
the  co-pilot's  seat.  Jack  had  moved 
over  to  Terry's  place.  He  grinned  good 
morning  at  me  and  very  soon  we  were 
flying  over  ocher  sand  that  rippled  end- 
lessly from  the  blue  rim  of  sea  toward 
the  horizon.  Then  patches  of  green  and 
figures  looking  up  from  their  work  to 
wave  at  us — Liberators. 

Later  that  morning,  we  sat  around 
and  talked  of  bombing  and  bombers  and 
of  their  role  in  war.  There  is  an  easy, 
democratic  atmosphere  in  R.A.F.  messes 
which  you  dqn'.t  find  where  old  school 
ties  and  cast  and  class  too  frequently 
determine  officers'  aloofness,  one  from 
the  other.  In  R.A.F.  messes,  rank 
doesn't  matter  so  much  ^and  talks  are 
free,  easy  and  natural.  They  said  much 
about  what  was  in  their  minds  about 
bombing  and  here  is  the  gist  of  it. 

The  Role  of  Bombers 

I  have  boiled  it  all  down  as  compre- 
hensively and  compactly  as  I  can.  The 
great  value  of  what  these  men  have  to 
say  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  from 
men  who  have  fought  three  years  in  the 
air,  who  have  saved  England — who  have 
averted  disaster  in  Egypt.  These  are 
the  men  who  might  have  long  ago  won 
this  war  for  us,  had  they  and  their  ma- 
chines been  on  other  battlefields  in  suf- 
ficient numbers. 

First  of  all,  they've  got  faith  in  them- 
selves and  their  machines.  They  know 
the  bomber  is  a  good  weapon.  They  dis- 
agree with  those  traditionalists  who  say 
that  aviation  can't  win  battles.  They 
don't  argue  that  air  power  is  every- 
thing; they  merely  put  air  power  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  war. 

They  recognize  that  the  bomber  is  a 
brand-new  weapon.  Used  with  imagina- 
tion, there  is  almost  no  limit  to  what  it 
can  accomplish.  None  of  the  airmen 
with  whom  I  talked  were  silly  enough 
to  say  that  the  bomber  alone  can  win  the 
war.  But  they  did  insist  that  the  power 
of  warships  at  sea  is  limited  unless  sup- 
ported by  air  power  and  that  the  strength 
of  land  armies  is  directly  proportionate 
to  the  strength  of  the  air  force  overhead. 

So  far,  the  bomber  is  the  only  weapon 
developed  by  the  Allies  which  over- 
whelmingly excels  anything  that  the 
enemy  has  produced.  In  bombers,  we've 
got  the  enemy  licked.  Our  so-called 
Boston  mediums  and  Liberator  heavies 
outclass  anything  the  enemy  has  or  im- 
mediately can  put  into  the  air. 

One  of  the  lessons  the  last  campaigns 
taught  the  Allies  was  that  we've  still  got 
a  long  way  to  go  toward  producing  a 
really  great  fighter  plane.  Despite  all 
the  soft-soap  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, our  Kittyhawks  and  Tomahawks 
aren't  exactly  the  world's  greatest  fight- 
ers. Above  twenty  thousand  feet,  they're 
inferior  to  the  enemy's  109s  and  110s. 
The  enemy's  fighters  are  good  up  to 
thirty-two  thousand  feet,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  secret  now  that,  in  that  part  of 
the  sky  between  twenty  and  thirty-two 
thousand  feet,  we  had  few  Spitfires  in 
the  last  campaign. 

That  brings  us  to  another  evil  which 
must  be  corrected  before  we  can  main- 
tain our  supremacy  in  the  air  over 
Egypt,  and  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
therefore  before  the  Middle  East  can 
be  considered  secure. 

The  Middle  East  desperately  needs 
spare  parts,  desperately  needs  me- 
chanics     and      technicians — mechanics 


who  are  willing  to  work  with  their 
elbow  deep  in  grime  and  grease, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  A 
ica  can  make  to  the  Allied  war  effc 
the  Middle  East — to  supply  such 
One  of  the  Middle  East's  great 
nesses   has   been  the   fact  that, 
total  planes  available  here,  all  hav' 
been,  by  any  means,  in  fighting 
tion. 

Recently  an  American  politician 
here  and  told  us  and  the  world  at 
that  the  war  was  practically  over, 
fliers  themselves  and  their  officer!, 
and  low,  see  things  as  they  are. 
are  the  ones  who  risk  their  necka 
a  job  every  day.    They  listen  pati 
to    the    traditionalists    who    still 
battles  are  won  "by  cold  steel." 
same   traditionalists    point  to  the 
that  the  Germans  run  from  cold  • 
avoid  man-to-man  bayonet  comba 
proof  of  the  British  army's  superi 
on  land.     This  makes  fliers  and  i 
imaginative   people  generally  smil 
laugh  out  loud. 

"Sure,   the   Germans  don't  like 
steel,"  said  an  Australian.    "Who  c 
So  the  Germans  keep  away  from 
steel!" 

But  if  bombing — someone  else  p 
— is  hard  enough  and  sustained 
long  periods,  concentrated  against| 
enemy's  planes,  tanks  and  other  wea 
and  particularly  against  his  supply 
tern,  then  traditionalists  can  talk  a  I 
cold  steel.  Once  the  bombing  I 
reduced  the  enemy's  power  in  the  bat 
field,  it  is  purely  an  exercise  in  ■ 
mentary  military  tactics  to  overct 
him  with  the  bayonets  that  the  bl 
tionalists  insist  on,  although  bl 
armored  cars  and  artillery  woulc 
better. 

Bombings  are  only  a  part  of 
strategy.  Even  the  most  sanguin 
bomber  pilots  with  whom  I  ta 
through  that  morning  and  most  of 
afternoon  admitted  this.  Fighter 
various  categories,  each  designed  t 
a  specific  job  with  light  bombers 
medium  bombers,  all  have  their  roll 
play.  Fast  reconnaissance  planes 
vide  intelligence  for  successful  ail 
tack.  We've  got  some  so  fast  we 
that  the  enemy  can't  find  them  in 
air,  and  that  pilots  will  take  years 
fore  they  can  amass  a  decent  numb 
hours  in  the  air  because  they  are  so; 
that  pilots  aren't  aloft  very  long 
trip.  By  the  way,  the  pilots  wish  sc 
body  would  send  some  of  those  fa 
pants  rekky  planes  here  where  th< 
badly  needed. 

The  Knockout  Wallop 

But  it's  the  bomber  that  repres 
heavy  artillery,  the  crushing  blow, 
knockout   wallop.   Enough   bomber 
time   will  crush  Rommel   as  they 
crush  the  enemy  on  whatever  fron' 
fight    him.     So    far    we've    never 
enough    bombers — or    enough    of 
other  kind  of  plane  in  the  Middle 
— to  do  the  job  properly.     Maybe 
have    read    somewhere    about    our 
superiority  out  here.   In  those  despe 
days  that  ended  at  El  Alamein  we  i 
outnumbered  two  to  one.    My  authc 
for  that  is  the  Royal  Air  Force  joii 
for  July  11,  1942.  But  there  are  incr 
ing  signs  that  both  in  Washington 
London  there  is  a  growing  recogni 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  air  pt 
but  also  of  the  importance  of  the  Mi 
East  as  a  battlefield.     But  the  Mi 
East    still    needs    more    bombers 
Kathleen,   and   better  ones  when 
are  made.     They  saved   Egypt,  tl 
bombers — they  can  save  the  world, 
tough,  touchy  guys  in  khaki  can  re 
the  fact  that  the  R.A.F.  calls  ships 
Kathleen,  Liberator  instead  of  B-24, 
no  ship  was  ever  better  named  Lib 
tor. 

The  End 
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►  "Zerex"  and  "Zerone"  do  more 
than  prevent  freezing.  They  also 
prevent  rusting,  corrosion  and  de- 
terioration of  all  parts  of  the  cool- 
ing system — parts  which  today 
are  hard  to  replace.  Even  if  you're 
laying  up  your  car,  don't  drain  it. 
That  invites  rust.  Add  anti-freeze 
for  protection  against  unexpected 
freezing  ana*  rust. 
Do  your  part  to  conserve  anti- 


freeze so  there  will  be  enough  to 


go  round.  Don't  buy  or  use  more 


than  you  need. 
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i  Tl  RADIATOR. 

'lend  dirt  cause  poor 

Jljl overheating.  Anti- 

*  engine  may  be  dam- 

1    your   dealer   use 

■ngSystem  Cleanser, 

»tor  for  leaks. 


2.  CHECK  HOSE  CONNECTIONS. 

Be  sure  all  hose  is  tight  to  prevent 
anti-freeze  leakage.  Your  dealer 
should  replace  rotted  hose,  if  pos- 
sible, so  worn  particles  won't  clog 
radiator  or  thermostat.  Make  sure 
the  thermostat  is  workingproperly. 


3.   EXAMINE  THE  WATER  PUMP. 

Water  pumps  should  be  tight  to 
prevent  leakage  of  anti-freeze  and 
air  suction.  Leaks  in  pump  fre- 
quently develop  along  propeller 
shaft.  Have  dealer  check  pump 
and   repair  worn  or  faulty  parts. 


4.  TIGHTEN  CYLINDER  BOLTS. 

Looseness  of  the  head  bolts  and 
expansion  plugs  on  the  cylinder 
block  often  causes  anti-freeze  leak- 
age. Your  dealer  should  use  a 
tension  wrench  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  head  bolts  are  equally  tight. 


5.  CHECK  THE  HEATER. 

The  feed  lines  should  drain  with- 
out any  high  points  to  trap  air. 
When  the  cooling  system  has  been 
refilled,  start  the  engine  and  open 
the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  heater 
to  remove  all  air  pockets. 


6.  SEE  THAT  THE  FAN  and  belt 
work  properly.  If  the  fan  belt  is 
worn  or  slipping,  it  should  be 
taken  up.  If  it's  too  badly  worn, 
get  a  new  one,  if  possible.  Also, 
make  sure  there  are  no  loose,  bent 
or  broken  blades  on  the  fan. 
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'e're  "harvesting"  in 
Hammondsport  right  now.  And 
this  year,  as  always,  our  expert 
grape  buyer  has  selected  what 
he  considers  the  best  from  the 
famous  FingerLakes  wine  grapes. 
Because  there's  where  fine  wine 
begins.  Without  full,  ripe  flavor 
in  the  grape,  all  our  care  in  the 
winery — the  Cellar  Treatment  by 
which  we  "Capture"  that  flavor  — 
would  mean  nothing.  Taste  any 
one  of  the  many  Taylor  Wines, 
and  see  for  yourself.  Available 
nearly  everywhere. 
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gangplank,  but  Larry  had  come  across 
another  gangplank,  helped  by  friendly 
hands,  and  was  close  beside  her  when 
she  heard  his  voice.  Her  heart  choked 
her.  She  put  her  arms  about  him,  and 
clumsily  managing  a  single  crutch  he 
stooped  sidewise,  his  kiss  touching  her 
temple. 

"Gosh,  I  am  glad  to  see  you!" 
He  looked  haggard  and  thin,  but  his 
hair   was   brushed   to   shining   wetness 
and  his  aviator's  cap  rode  it  jauntily. 

"Larry,  are  you  starving?  It's  almost 
seven!" 

"Starving?  No!  They  fed  us  an  hour 
ago." 

"Would  you  let  this  boy  of  mine  shake 
your  hand?"  This  was  Mrs.  Neville. 
Larry  had  to  do  some  shifting  of  his 
arms  and  crutch  to  get  the  right  hand 
free  and  Loveday  put  out  a  hand  to  sup- 
port him. 

"Goodby,  Larry,"  a  woman  with  two 
small  children  crowding  against  her  said, 
drawing  herself  away  from  an  older 
woman  who  had  welcomed  her. 

"This  is  my  wife.  Mrs.  Golden,"  Larry 
said.  There  were  other  introductions, 
greetings,  partings.  Loveday  heard  the 
words  "hero"  and  "proud  of  you"  over 
and  over. 

She  and  Larry  walked  slowly  down 
the  long  pier;  flashlights  nickered; 
newspapermen  bent  their  heads  toward 
hers,  asking  questions;  they  knew  who 
Larry  was,  who  she  was.  Bulbs  flashed; 
just  one  more,  just  one  more.  A  crowd 
gathered,  watching,  coming  to  realize 
who  the  tall  man  with  the  crutch  was. 
Larry  grinned  as  he  acknowledged  hand- 
clapping,  shouted  praise.  But  at  last 
they  were  out  on  the  Embarcadero, 
still  walking  between  rope  barriers,  and 
had  found  her  car,  and  she  was  at  the 
wheel. 

"You're  free,  Larry?" 

"Discharged.  Yep;  they've  done  all 
they  can  for  me." 

"Then  we  can  go  home?" 

"You  bet  your  life  we  can  go  home." 

From  the  great  sigh  he  gave  as  he 
lowered  himself  and  his  crutch  clumsily 
into  place  beside  her,  she  knew  what  the 
three-hundred-foot  walk  had  cost  him; 
she  gave  his  drawn  face  a  quick  com- 
passionate glance  before  starting  to 
drive  slowly  away  amid  the  confusion 
of  cars  and  people,  police,  ambulances, 
boys  shouting  the  morning  papers. 

THE  city  streets,  the  ferries  and  the 
massed  shipping  on  the  water  front 
faded  away  behind  them;  they  passed 
the  big  railroad  terminal  and  the  little 
canal  bridges  and  climbed  the  long  slope 
to  the  turn  where  the  Bayshore  Highway 
began.  Talk  was  erratic  between  them 
— trivial  things,  vital  things  jumbled  to- 
gether; pauses  which  both  ended  at 
once;  the  shy  beginnings  of  affectionate 
overtures. 

"You  were  awfully  good  to  come  all 
the  way  in  and  take  all  that  fuss,  Love- 
day.   I  could  have  hopped  a  bus." 

"Imagine  me  doing  anything  else! 
'Hopped  a  bus,'  when  all  Indian  Hill  is 
waiting  for  the  hero!" 

"Where  d'you  get  that  stuff!"  His 
tone  was  scornful,  but  she  knew  he  was 
pleased. 

"Well,  you  should  have  seen  the  pa- 
per Monday  night.  I've  saved  several 
copies,  one  each  for  the  twins  and  Owen. 
I  sent  one  to  your  mother,  but  the  Bak- 
ersfield  paper  had  the  whole  thing,  too. 
Had  more,  in  fact;  pictures  of  you  on 
the  high-school  football  squad  and  all 
that." 

"For  Pete's  sake!" 

"They're  all  perfectly  hysterical  over 
it,  Larry.  There's  a  triumphal  arch  over 


North  Palo  Verde  Street,  and  they're 
having  a  reception  in  the  high-school 
assembly  room  next  week.  I'm  to  tele- 
phone from  Redwood  City  today  so  that 
they'll  blow  the  whistles  and  ring  the 
bells  and  let  all  the  kids  out  of  school 
before  we  get  there,  and  if  you  can't  get 
out  of  the  car  Sam  Dowd  and  the  Rip- 
pey  boys  are  going  to  shove  the  top 
down  and  make  you  take  bows  anyway.  > 
Truly!" 

"No  kidding?"  Larry  asked,  with  an 
appalled  face. 

"No;  seriously.  Too  much  for  you?" 
Loveday  asked  the  question  anxiously. 
"You're  tired!"  she  said. 

"I'm  excited.  But  not  tired,  no.  But, 
gee,"  he  said  bashfully,  "what  are  they 
pulling  all  these  monkeyshines  for?  No; 
I'm  not  tired.  All  I've  done  for  nine 
days  is  lie  around  in  the  sun.  I  was 
pretty  darn'  sick  when  they  shoved  me 
on  board;  I  didn't  know. whether  I  could 
make  it  or  not,  and  I  didn't  much  care. 
But  I'm  fine  now." 

A  PAUSE.     Then    he    asked,    "How's 
money?    I've  got  some  coming." 

"Money's  fine.  We  don't  get  much 
but  we  don't  need  much.  Oh,  and 
Larry.  I  must  tell  you  all  this  some  time, 
but  everything's  so  jumbled  now.  You 
know  I  wrote  you  that  Grandfather's 
fortune  turned  out  to  be  a  lot  of  old  let- 
ters?  You  had  that?" 

"Didn't  get  it.  I  only  had  one  from 
you  before  Pearl  Harbor." 

"I  think  this  was  mailed  before,  I'm 
not  sure.  It  had  pictures  of  the  girls  and 
Owen  in  it.  But  it  didn't  get  there? 
Well,  anyway."  she  hurried  on,  "Hugh 
ran  this  poor  nurse  of  ours  to  earth — 
Delia  Dillon.  She's  married,  she's  had 
two  children,  she's  been  living  peace- 
fully in  Portland  for  years,  but  she's 
still  scared  of  this  poor  wandering  idiot 
Al  Harris,  who  bullied  her  about  know- 
ing something  of  Grandfather's  money, 
and  nobody  knew  where  she  was. 

"Well,  anyway,  Hugh  had  the  inspi- 
ration to  speak  to  Father  Burke  here, 
thinking  he  might  have  kept  in  touch 
with  her,  and  sure  enough,  he  had;  and 
Hugh  telephoned.  Delia  almost  dropped 
dead  from  surprise,  for  although  she'd 
heard  in  some  roundabout  way  that 
Hugh  had  been  found,  she  hadn't  real- 
ized it  until  she  heard  his  voice  again. 
And  she  said  that  Grandfather  had 
driven  all  the  way  up  to  see  her,  a  few 
months  before  he  died,  and  put  this  box 
of  papers  in  her  attic.  You  can  imagine 
Hugh!  He  asked  her  to  send  it,  and  it 
reached  us — let's  see,  yes,  that  very 
morning  of  December  first,  a  week  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  Of  course,  Hugh  and 
I  were  all  agog,  we  tore  it  open — " 

Loveday,  reaching  a  bad  corner,  con- 
centrated on  her  driving. 

"We  tore  it  open,"  she  went  on,  "and 
there  was  a  mass  of  old  letters  and 
diaries,  nothing  else!" 

"But  where  is  all  the  money?" 

"Perhaps  we'll  never  know!  Hugh 
thinks  it's  lost.  Stuck  down  some  rat- 
hole  or  into  some  wet  stump  or  pushed 
behind  the  fire  in  some  grate  that  wasn't 
used  until  he'd  forgotten  all  about  it. 
But—" 

She  paused  impressively. 

"But,"  she  said.  "I  began  to  read 
those  old  letters  and  they  are  perfectly 
fascinating.  And  Christmas  week,  down 
at  your  mother's,  there  was  a  young 
man  that  knows  Betty-Lou's  husband, 
Ollie  Parker.  He's  connected  with  a 
New  York  publishing  house,  and  he 
said — " 

"Did  you  see  my  mother  Christmas 
week?" 

"We  were  down  there  for  three  days, 
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llflir  of  us.  Your  mother  was  so 
leljd  about  it;  she  had  your  old  room 
.J  into  a  playroom,  and  the  girls 
nBeir  babies  were  over  every  day." 
■ere  for  Christmas?"  His  tone  was 
e£  the  old  happy  tone  of  years  ago 
nything  she  had  heard  yet. 
course.  Turkey  and  pumpkin  pie 
big  tree."  Loveday  went  into  all 
:ails,  gave  him  all  the  news  of  his 
All  three  had  babies  now  and 
ither  was  quite  reconciled  to  the 
>n  of  grandmother, 
ember  how  she  hated  the  idea 
g  a  grandmother?"  she  said  with 
laugh.  "Remember  how  she  said 
te  twins  had  to  call  her  'Auntie'? 
ie  seems  much  older  since  your 
s  been  so  ill,"  Loveday  went  on. 
and  her  husband  came  up  to  see 
eek  ago  and  she  says  it  won't  be 
ith  your  father  now.  So  I  was 
ring  if  you  couldn't  go  down  and 
m,  Larry;  it  would  probably  do 
world  of  good,  and  the  welcome 
Isfield  would  give  you — !" 


left  the  sentence  unfinished.  Larry 
ugged  impatiently,  and  she  saw 
is  face  wore  an  expression  of 
ess  and  pain. 

here  much  pain?"  A  faint  move- 

|of  her  head  indicated  his  injury. 

pe;  no  pain  at  all.    If  there  was 

en  it  happened  I  don't  remember 

en  he  operated,  I  was  out." 

;  paper  said  that  you  dived  from 

the  ships  and  swam  under  some 

g  oil  to  two  men  and  brought  one 

|ere  were  about  four  of  'em.    The 

could  swim."    Larry  fell  silent. 

fell,   go  on!"   Loveday  said,   with 

(operated  ripple  of  laughter. 

:  on?  That's  about  all  there  was  to 

ife   were   washing,"    Larry   volun- 

"I  only  had  on  a  pair  of  shorts 

|everything  began  at  once.    Some 

ran    out    on    deck    and    I'll    be 

i" — he  said  drawlingly,  almost  in 

.  tone — "if  it  didn't  take  us  a  few 

lies  to  get  through  our  heads  what 

|{oing  on.    Then  we   saw  that   all 

jiad  broken  loose   and  everybody 

rushed  around  doing  something 

semed  to  last  an  awful  long  time. 

;  were  popping  everywhere !  There 


was  oil  on  the  water  and  the  fire  was 
burning  the  oil.  I  saw — I  suppose  I  saw 
these  fellows — they  were  diving  under 
the  water  to  get  away  from  the  fire  but 
when  they  came  up  for  air,  the  fire  was 
over  them,  and  they  were  right  in  the 
midst  of  it.  They'd  dive  again  and  then 
I  saw  one  fellow  who  couldn't  swim — " 

"So  you  went  over?"  Loveday  sup- 
plied, her  face  pale,  her  eyes  shining  as 
she  drove  steadily  along. 

"Two  of  us  did.  Foster  and  I — he  got 
badly  burned,  died  next  day.  But,  heck," 
Larry  said,  "you  couldn't  keep  your 
eyes  on  what  the  fellows  were  doing;  if 
there  was  anyone  in  the  whole  shooting 
box  who  was  yellow  I  didn't  see  him. 
Gee,  what  guts!  All  of  'em — all  of  'em! 
They  sent  Foster's  mother  his  medal 
and  I  suppose  they  had  to  give  me  one, 
too,  to  make  up  for  my  foot." 

"We  didn't  know,  Hugh  and  I,  whether 
you  could  even  walk  or  not." 

"Oh,  sure,  I  can  walk,  and  after  they 
fix  on  some  attachment  they  talk  about, 
I'll  walk  better.  The  crutch  does  the 
whole  thing.  At  first  it  wasn't  so  hot," 
Larry  admitted,  "but  after  a  couple  of 
days  or  a  week  I  got  along  all  right.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  rest  and  then  I'll  go 
back." 

"Not  flying!" 

"Nope,  but  there's  lots  of  other  ways 
you  can  make  yourself  useful  besides 
flying.  They're  going  to  need  everyone." 

"We  fixed  Grandfather's  old  study  for 
you,  the  room  beyond  the  library  that's 
had  trunks  and  table  leaves  and  all  that 
junk  in  it,"  Loveday  said.  "The  up- 
stairs apartment  is  finished,  Larry.  Mrs. 
Fayre,  Captain  Fayre's  wife,  is  dying  to 
move  in.  But  you've  no  idea  how  we 
use  it.  Marge  was  here,  and  Fanny's 
coming  down,  and  Aunt  Laura  was  here. 
But  I  thought  you'd  rather  be  down- 
stairs." 

"That's  okay.  I  can't  manage  stairs 
very  well." 

"Hugh  thought  you  mightn't  be  able 
to.  There's  a  washroom  there,  where 
Mother  used  to  clean  up  after  she'd 
been  gardening,  and  some  day  we  can 
put  a  shower  in.  And  it's  just  across 
the  passage  from  the  dining  room  so 
that  any  time  you  want  meals  in  bed, 
or  anything  like  that — " 

"Meals  in  bed!"  There  was  a  faint  re- 
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It's  awful  to  have  your  own  child  fear  you, 
but  that's  the  way  it  was!  Whenever  I 
reached  for  that  laxative  bottle,  Betty 
would  scream  and  run  away  from  me.  She 
hated  the  taste  of  the  stuff  and  it  upset  her 
something  awful.  It  was  just  too  strong! 


Then  I  tried  something  else,  but  it  was 
the  same  story.  Betty  made  a  scene  every 
time  I  gave  her  a  dose.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  medicine  didn't  seem  to  do 
her  any  good.  I  thought  it  would  be 
easier  on  her,  but... it  was  just  too  mild! 


At  last  I  found  a  happy  solution  to 
our  laxative  problem.  My  next-door 
neighbor  suggested  Ex-Lax.  I  gave 
some  to  Betty  and  she  just  loved 
its  fine  all-chocolate  taste.  And  / 
was  delighted  to  discover  how 
smoothly  Ex-Lax  works  . . .  not  too 
strong,  not  too  mild — it's  just  right! 
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Scotch-wise  lolks  emphatically 
say  that  what  you  learn  about 
Scotch  whisky  from  Teacher's 
is  all  you  really  need  to  know . . . 
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14  KT.  SOLIO  GOLD  POINT  C  INK  FEED 

Makes  writing  home  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  chore.  Withstands 
roughest  service  conditions, 
with  no  nib  to  spread  or  break. 
Inkograph  does  anything  any 
fountain  pen  can  do  .  .  .  plus 
many  things  others  cannot. 
The  genuine  has"lnkograph"on 
the  barrel.  At  leading  dealers. 

JNKOGRAPH  CO..  INC.  •  N.  Y.  C. 


articles,  stage  plavs,  novels,  ra<ii 
Cash  in  today.  Get  *  FREEcopy  of  Wti.__ 
.Innrnal  which  te"«  vnu  how  St"  d  l"r  tor  mailing  and  handling. 
WRITERS'  JOURNAL,   11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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JSS  SHAVES 

3  times  as  many 

look  what  you  get  in  this  popular 
Endeis  Speed  Kit: 

1 .  Enders  Speed  Shaver — world's  fastest 
shave.  Blade  clicks  in  instantly,  nothing 
lo  take  apart.  New  type  head  gives  clean 
shaves  fust  time  over.  Prevents  nicks, 
scrapes,  razor  burn. 

2.  Semi-automotic  leather  strop.  Triples 
life  of  blades. 

3.  Two  pocks  of  blades;  shoving  stick, 
comb,  serviceable  compact  case. 
$2.50  postpaid,  if  drugstore  can't  supply. 
Ask  for  Christmas  mailing  carton.  It's  free. 

ENDERS  SPIED  SHAVER 

DURHAM  -  ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP.,  Dept.  C,  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood  are 
removed  chiefly  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  up  Nights, 
Burning  Passages,  Backache,  Swollen  Ankles,  Nerv- 
ousness, Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness,  Circles  Under 
Eyes,  and  feeling  worn  out,  often  are  caused  by  non- 
organic and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Bladder 
troubles.  Usually  in  such  cases,  the  very  first  dose 
of  Cystex  goes  right  to  work  helping  the  Kidneys 
flush  out  excess  acids  and  wastes.  And  this  cleans- 
ing, purifying  Kidney  action,  in  just  a  day  or  so, 
may  easily  make  you  feel  younger,  stronger  and 
better  than  in  years.  An  ironclad  guarantee  insures 
an  immediate  refund  of  the  full  cost  unless  you  are 
completely  satisfied.  You  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  under  this  positive  money  back 
guarantee  so  get  Cystex  fr  >m  your  druggist  today 
for  only  35c. 


CONTINENTAL  BRIAR  PIPE  CO.,  INC. 
York  *  Adams  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PURIFIES  BEFORE  YOUR  EYES 


sentment  in  his  tone.  "I'm  not  sick.  I'm 
able  to  manage  all  right.  I'll  bet  I  could 
get  up  as  far  as  the  canyon  without  any 
trouble." 

"Picnics,"  Loveday  said.  His  eyes 
had  closed;  he  was  not  listening,  and  for 
a  little  while  he  slept. 

Presently  she  touched  his  shoulder 
with  her  own. 

"Indian  Hill,  Larry!  Look  at  the  peo- 
ple!" 

A  slim  Boy  Scout  stopped  the  car. 
Girl  Scouts  came  forward  with  ropes  of 
greens  and  white  chrysanthemums  and 
draped  them  in  loops  over  the  engine. 
After  which  some  forty  serious-faced 
boys  saluted  and  fell  in  alongside  as  a 
guard  of  honor,  and  the  girls  formed 
a  column  of  fours  and  marched  ahead. 
By  now,  on  the  sunshiny  air  that  was 
sweet  with  acacia  and  the  green  grass 
that  carpeted  the  orchards  and  fields, 
sounds  of  clapping  and  cheering  could 
be  heard,  and  the  breezes  brought  and 
carried  away  again  the  strains  of  the 
Indian  Hill   Union   High  School   band. 

A  few  blocks  more,  with  Loveday 
driving  as  slowly  as  she  could  to  avoid 
running  down  small  children  and  keep 
her  front  wheels  off  the  back  of  the  last 
Girl  Scouts,  and  they  were  halted  again. 
The  mayor's  car  was  waiting,  an  open 
car  fairly  lined  with  branches  of  tas- 
seled  acacia  and  fruit  blossoms,  and  the 
mayor  himself  was  waiting  in  the  back 
of  the  car. 

There  were  exclamations  of  pity,  ad- 
miration and  awe  from  the  near-by  on- 
lookers as  Larry  and  his  crutch,  laughing 
and  awkward  and  flushed,  were  helped 
from  one  car  to  the  other.  The  oldest 
Bettancourt  boy  took  Loveday's  car 
with  a  hoarse  assurance  that  he'd  get 
Larry's  bag  up  to  the  house  all  right, 
and  Loveday  got  into  the  triumphal 
coach  and  sat  in  front  of  Larry  and  the 
mayor,  who  were  in  the  back  seat. 

AT  THE  City  Hall  two  thirds  of  the 
populace  of  Indian  Hill  were  packed 
and  exultant,  and  the  children  of  the 
lower  schools  were  massed  and  ready  to 
sing.  Larry  waved  his  aviator's  cap  and 
smiled,  and  the  nearer  women  cried, 
"God  bless  you!" 

Then  the  mayor  made  a  short  speech 
in  which  he  reminded  them  that  Larry 
was  tired,  that  he  was  to  be  formally 
entertained  later  in  the  week,  and  that 
today's  proceedings  would,  therefore,  be 
brief.  He  said  that  it  was  the  spirit  of 
men  like  Larry,  men  who  had  descended 
from  pioneers,  who  had  made  America 
the  miracle  country  that  she  was,  and  it 
was  heroism  like  his,  unassuming  and 
self- forgetting  and  gallant  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood,  that  would  establish  her 
in  peace  and  prosperity  in  some  not- 
too-distant  day  as  the  great  friend  and 
protector  of  an  unafraid  world. 

Larry  was  supposed  to  reply  to  this 
speech  but  the  shouting  and  cheering 
kept  up  so  long  that  he  had  to  sit  down 
before  quiet  came,  and  at  this  sign  of 
weakness  in  him,  who  had  proved  his 
strength  so  gloriously,  the  clapping  and 
cheering  burst  out  afresh. 

When  he  got  to  his  feet  again  it  was 
to  say  only  a  few  words. 

"You're  giving  me  this  swell  welcome 
because  I  belong  to  Indian  Hill,"  Larry 
said,  his  voice  sounding  young  and 
sweet  and  hoarse  in  the  sudden  breath- 
less silence,  "but  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
there  isn't  a  city  in  this  country,  nor  a 
town  nor  a  crossroads  nor  a  village  like 
Indian  Hill,  that  hasn't  sent  its  men  to 
get  us  through  this  mess,  and  when  you 
multiply  what  you're  saying  and  doing 
here  today  by  our  fifty  thousand  towns 
and  villages,  you'll  know  what  strength 
and  courage  and  confidence  are  going  to 
do  for  the  world.  And  it's — it's  darned 
swell  of  you  to  make  us  feel  that  you 
follow  us  with  love  and  prayers,"  Larry 
stumbled  on,  as  Loveday  sat  with  her 
eyes  shut,  straining  with  every  fiber  of 
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her  mind  and  soul  and  body  to  help 
make  what  he  said  right,  "because 
we're  always  thinking  about  home 

He  sat  down,  and  Loveday 
wet  eyes  and  saw  that  the  men 
women  nearest  her  were  crying 
band  started  the  national  anthem, 
Larry  got  to  his  feet  once  more, 
stood  as  nearly  at  attention  as  he 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  singiu6 
words.  And  as  the  glorious  musi' 
freedom  floated  out  on  the  air,  Lovf 
felt  something  grip  her  heart,  a  pas 
of  determination  that  the  twins 
Owen,  and  all  the  other  children  of 
world,  should  be  able  to  look  up 
blue  sky  without  fear,  and  to  say 
jumbled  little  prayers  and  drift 
sleep  without  hate. 

Somehow  they  were  out  of  the 
they  were  on  the  home  road,  they  \ 
at  home.  And  here  on  the  ten 
brushed  and  curled  and  delicious 
clean  apparel  were  the  twins  and  0 
in  Hugh's  charge,  ready  to  shrill  t 
welcome  to  their  father,  and  to  gl; 
surreptitiously  at  his  foot  and 
quickly  away  again,  and  to  clutter 
progress  to  the  reconstructed  room 
yond  the  library.  Larry  was  obvio 
tired  now,  moving  with  difficulty 
breathing  deep. 

But  the  big  double  bed  that  had  1 
Grandfather  Gurney's  was  smoo 
made  with  fresh-scented  sheets 
blankets  and  the  pillows  were  v 
and  high.  Loveday  and  Hugh  he 
to  get  him  comfortably  installed 
sank  back  gratefully.  "Lord,"  he  ! 
"this  is  heaven!" 

T  OVEDAY  stood  looking  down  at 
■*-J  thoughtfully,  her  eyes  pitiful. 

Larry?    W 


'„! 


. 


i 

i 
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"How  did  it  happen 
you  were  hurt?" 

"Getting  back  to  the  boat.  I  sh< 
this  sailor  up  to  the  ladder  and  sw 
myself  up  after  him;  then  the  te 
smashed  against  my  foot.  I  felt  e' 
bone  in  it  go  and  I  knew  it  was  (. 
for.    Nobody's  fault." 

"Would  you  like  to  know  that  1 1 
you're  the  bravest  person  I  ever  kne 

"But  you  haven't  the  remotest 
what  bravery  can  be,"  he  said,  wit) 
affectation. 

Loveday  went  to  the  door  and  op< 
it,  and  a  small,  pretty,  anxious  wo 
with   tear-swollen   eyes   came   in. 
hair   was    trimly    arranged,    its   fa 
bleach  turning  fast  to  gray;   her 
was   all   concern  and   iove.    She 
over  to  the  bed  and  knelt  down  W 
great  sob  and  Larry  put  his  arms  it 
his     mother     and     their     wet     ck( 
touched 

Loveday  went  out  quietly  ar^ 
the  door. 
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n  a  warm  May  afternoon  four  or  five 
w  ks  later  there  was  great  activity  on 
tb  terrace  at  Friends  Haven.  Love- 
dt  was  at  the  joggly  weatherworn  old 
oe  table  with  letters  and  papers  spread 
oi  about  her.  The  three  Fayre  chil- 
dii,  Jean,  John  and  Geraldine,  and 
L  eday's  three  were  all  in  the  briefest 
of  Jay  clothes,  sleeveless  tops  and  brief 
sirts,  showing  much  of  their  firm, 
biwn,  young  bodies;  scuffed  strapped 
st  dais  on  their  sockless  feet.  The  twins 
hi ,  as  usual,  invented  a  game  and  even 
tt  two-year-olds  were  passionately 
ol/ing  it. 

:oveday  had  sometimes  surrepti- 
:iisly  studied  this  game,  but  she  could 
tike  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  It  in- 
vVed  a  certain  amount  of  hopping, 
er:ain  intervals  of  sacred  silence  not 
W>e  broken  except  with  shrieks  of  cen- 
Mb  and  apology,  the  mounting  of  the 
»le  old  brick  wall  by  the  entire  party, 
H  placing  of  dripping  pebbles  in  rows 
bhe  sun,  and  the  ceremonial  escorting 

(|  an  old   mahogany   pedestal   around 

[  about  in  a  formal  circle. 

|GNES,  on  this  particular  afternoon, 

was  seated  in  a  low  chair  knitting 

sily  and  chatting  now  and  then  with 

(gh,  who  lay  stretched  in  a  long  wicker 

[lining  chair,  and  had  evidently  been 

j>ing.    Near  them  was  a  card  table 

an  which   Larry   and   Captain   John 

re,  who  today  wore  no  uniform  more 

Ihodox    than    an    old    silk    shirt   and 

]ite  duck  shorts,  were  playing  back- 

imon. 

-any,  it  had  been  discovered,  was  an 
\>ert  backgammon  player,  and  as 
[in  Fayre  had  confessed  himself  a 
Inderer  over  the  earth  seeking  a 
flrthy  opponent,  the  two  had  fallen 
||o  a  long-drawn  combat  that  called 
much  scoring  and  that  occupied  all 
bir  spare  afternoons  and  evenings. 
f'Doubles,  any  double!"  Larry  said 
on  a  note  of  prayer.  The  dice  fell, 
rives,  that'll  do  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
jjey  both  leaned  back,  spent  over  the 
itement  of  the  last  throw,  and  John 
^yre,  setting  up  the  men  for  another 
He,  uttered  in  a  low  tone  the  single 
brd  "Dog!" 

-oveday  had  gathered  her  papers  to- 
ller and  weighted  them  with  a  small 
iiite  stone. 

'"Come  on,  infants,"  she  said,  "time  to 
ash  hands  for  dinner." 
•  The  children  rallied  about  her;   she 
ok  small  Geraldine  by  the  hand  and 

them  away. 
f'This   is   the   moment,"    Agnes   said, 
msing  for  a  second  in  her  busy  knit- 
fig,  "that  makes  me   feel  too  utterly 
xurious.    Only  a  woman  could  know 

at  it  means." 
:"How  about  a  double?"  John  said. 
"Done,"  Larry  answered. 
"You  care  what  it  means  to  me,  don't 
'hi,  Hugh?"  Agnes  demanded  patheti- 
'lly,  turning  her  attention  to  Hugh. 
!  "I  care  furiously,"  Hugh  assured  her. 
"I've  always  thought,"  Agnes  said, 
lat  I'd  have  to  have  either  a  car  or  a 
se,  never  both.  For  a  while  it  was 
ie  nurse,  and  none  of  us  ever  went 
lywhere,  and  then  it  was  a  car  and  I 
kas  too  tired  to  drive.  But  now  that  I'm 
arding  out  my  three  for  suppers  with 
/eday,  and  they're  getting  bigger  and 
asier  to  take  care  of  all  the  time  any- 
ay,  I  live  a  life  of  sinful  ease.  I'll  take 
"lem  home  now  in  about  an  hour, 
athed  and  fed,  and  ready  to  pop  into 
I,  and  the  rest  is  child's  play!  Love- 
'ay  practically  planned  that  apartment 
^pstairs  for  me,"  she  went  on  aggriev- 
dly,  "but  now  she  won't  let  me  have 

"Why  not?"  Hugh  asked,  with  a  grin. 

"Oh,  she  says  Larry's  sisters  like  to 
cime  up,  and  Fanny  and  the  babies  are 
oming  down  for  a  week,  and  if  Nini's 
lusband  is  called,  Nini  may  come  for  a 
ong  visit,  and  she  needs  it.  I  am  the  one 


who  needs  it!"  Agnes  complained. 
"However,"  she  went  on,  cheerily,  "her 
giving  my  children  their  supper  was  a 
positive  inspiration!" 

"It  seems  to  work,"  Hugh  commented. 

"If  it  doesn't  kill  Loveday,"  Agnes 
said.  Larry  inverted  his  dice  box,  held 
it  down  on  the  board  for  a  moment, 
looked  across  at  the  speakers. 

"Nothing  tires  Loveday;  she's  made 
of  iron,"  he  said.  "I  never  saw  such  a 
woman!    She's — " 

"She's  a  wonder,"  Agnes  agreed,  as  he 
paused,  looked  .at  his  dice  and  moved 
his  men.  In  her  heart  she  thought  as 
the  men  went  on  with  their  game  and 
she  with  her  knitting,  "He  adores  her. 
No  one  can  say  a  decent  word  about 
Loveday  but  what  Larry  pipes  up  like 
that.  But  then  what's  the  matter — 
what's  the  matter  between  them?  They 
have  everything.  Of  course  he'll  never 
be  able  to  run  with  that  mechanical  foot 
or  walk  very  far.  But  he  got  up  on  the 
windmill  with  little  John  and  the  twins 
the  other  day,  and  he  can  drive  the  car, 
and  he's  going  to  get  a  job  at  camp. 
Larry's  completely  content — or  he  could 
be,  and  she's  absolutely  happy,  or  she 
could  be,  too.    But  they're  not." 

Hugh,  who  had  welcomed  some  two 
score  of  Pearl  Harbor  evacues  at  the 
hospital  the  night  before,  where  the  ar- 
ranging of  extra  beds  and  extra  nurses 
had  kept  him  busy  for  days,  had  been 
lying  with  his  eyes  shut,  apparently 
dozing.  But  now  he  opened  them, 
looked  about  at  the  green  panorama  of 
the  overhanging  trees,  the  mighty  dark 
oaks  and  spearhead  eucalyptus,  the 
clean  high  new  foliage  of  the  pear  trees, 
and  said  lazily: 

"Well,  we've  got  our  foundation 
started." 

"You  mean  the  Gurney  Hospital?  I 
know,"  Agnes  said.  "I  saw  where  you 
have  been  dragging  those  old  stones 
around.  But,  Hugh,  when  you  get  that 
much  done,  how  can  you  go  on?" 

"I  don?t  know.  But  I'll  go  on."  He 
smiled  confidently;  there  was  a  little 
silence.  When  Hugh  spoke  again  it  was 
on  a  long  sigh  of  content : 

"These  people  have  a  little  corner  of 
heaven  here." 

T  WAS  wondering,"  Agnes  said  in  a 
■*■  low  tone,  with  a  glance  at  the  play- 
ers, who  were  noisily  intent  upon  the 
taking-off,  "if  they  don't  appreciate  it?" 

"You  mean  that  they  do?" 

"Either  way.  The  sweetness  of  this," 
Agnes  expanded  it,  "the  flowers  and  the 
little  happy  good  children,  the  whole 
soldier  and  the  wounded  soldier,  their 
doctor,  their  devoted  women — "  She 
stopped  smiling. 

"If  there  could  be  a  little  nucleus  of 
this  sort  of  living,  everyone  helping  the 
big  country  get  through  her  worst  hour," 
Hugh  said  lazily,  "and  everyone  putting 
the  love  Loveday  does  into  children's 
meals  and  war  wounds  and  partings  and 
changes,  we'd  not  only  win  over  hate 
and  greed  in  the  war,  we'd  win  to  a  new 
world,  a  wider,  simpler,  kinder  world 
with  no  fear  in  it." 

"Oh,  Hugh,"  Agnes  said  fervently, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "if  we  might!  Nothing 
— nothing  is  wrong  between  them?"  she 
breathed  anxiously,  with  a  little  move- 
ment of  her  head  to  indicate  Larry. 

"Nothing,"  Hugh  said  on  the  same 
note,  "that  time — a  very  little  time,  I 
think  now,  can't  cure.  I've  got  to  be  on 
my  way,"  he  added  in  a  louder  tone. 
"But  I'll  be  back,  Larry,  after  dinner." 

"Stay  and  have  it.  Beef  that  Love- 
day corned  herself  when  the  Bettan- 
courts  killed  an  old  bull  last  year," 
Larry  said. 

"I  can't;  too  much  work."  Hugh 
disappeared;  the  warm  shadows  length- 
ened; the  last  of  the  sunlight  lay  burn- 
ing red  on  the  highest  branches  of  the 
oaks  and  on  the  spired  redwoods.  Clear 
twilight  flooded  the  world.    Bees  were 
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rs.W.d  Otf  VVCflef  Frequent  dousing  with  water 
"knocks  out"  natural  oils — leaves  hair  brittle, 
bushy,  unruly.  Let  Kreml  keep  your  hair  neatly 
in  place  all  day  long. 


KQ.il  bij  Grease 


"Patent-leather"  hair  was  C 

"counted  out"  a  generation  jj 

ago.  Besides,  too  much  oil  tends  to 
smother  your  sralp.  Kreml  keeps  hair 
looking  soft,  lustrous,  well-groomed. 


<Q9  btf  WqlecT 

A  fast  work-out  every  day 
with  Kreml  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair,  removes 
loose  dandruff  scales,  relieves 
itchy  scalp. 


On  ty  KREML  l 

You're  sure  to  look  like  a  champion  if 
you  keep  your  hair  correctly  groomed 
with  Kreml.  Kreml  helps  keep  your  scalp 
clean,  lets  your  hair  look  its  natural 
best.  "Head"  for  Kreml  today! 


Ladies!  Kreml  Hair  Tonic  keeps  coif- 
fures lovely,  lustrous  .  .  .  conditions 
your  hair  before  and  after  permanent*. 

FOR  A  FINE  SHAMPOO  try  gentle 
Kreml  Shampoo,  made  from  an  80% 
olive  oil  base.  Its  billowy  suds  cleanse 
thoroughly,  leave  ydur  hair  more  man- 
ageable. 

You  can  get  a  Kreml  Shampoo  or  an 
application  of  Kreml  Hair  Tonic  at  your 
barbershop  ...  or  bottles  for  home 
use  at  your  drugstore. 


DON'T  USE  WATER  c^  USE 

KREML 


REMOVES  DANDRUFF  SCALES 
HELPS  CHECK  EXCESSIVE  FALLING  HAIR 
NOT  GREASY -MAKES   THE   HAIR    BEHAVE 
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lashed  to  the  mast 
with 


Act!  Get  Relief! 

Help  Nature  drive  out  Fatigue  Acids 

Yes,  those  stiff  sore  muscles  from  too 
much  extra  exercise  torture  you  because 
fatigue  acids  have  probably  accumulated 
in  them.  Let  Absorbine  Jr.  help  your  own 
blood  "wash  out"  these  wastes!  Its  fast, 
stimulating  action  actually  helps  step  up 
the  circulation  in  many  of  your  muscles  so 
that  fatigue  acids  are  carried  away  from 
this  area. 

Get  Prompt  Relief.  Just  splash  those 
aching  muscles  with  Absorbine  Jr.  As  it 
goes  to  work,  muscles  can  relax.  Pain  eases, 
swelling  reduces.  Welcome  comfort  comes ! 
Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr.  handy.  $1.25  a 
bottle  at  your  drug- 
gist's. If  free  sample 
is  desired,  address 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
20 IS  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.  /  *'' 
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ABSORBINE  JR. 
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Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  and  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi- 
sonous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
pufnness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
df  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills.  


gone,  but  the  birds  were  still  keeping  up 
a  sleepy  twitter  in  the  orchard. 

Loveday  came  back  with  the  chil- 
dren; in  each  brown  small  hand  the 
circle  of  a  cooky  was  visible.  Little  Ger- 
aldine  was  tired  and  went  to  climb  in 
her  father's  lap;  John  continued  his 
game  over  and  above  her  silky  head. 

The  others  galloped  about  with  that 
excess  of  activity  that  infuses  small  ani- 
mals and  small  children  at  the  end  of  a 
spring  day.  They  scouted  and  crept 
through  bushes,  sprang  at  one  another 
from  ambush,  uttered  small,  mad  cries. 
When  finally  Agnes  said  that  the  Fayres 
must  positively  go  there  was  great  out- 
cry. Loveday  took  Owen  upstairs,  but 
the  girls  were  privileged  to  play  about 
until  after  their  parents'  dinner. 

She  brought  dinner  out  on  two  trays; 
it  was  too  pleasant  to  go  indoors.  Bet- 
sey and  Martha  hovered  near,  jabbering 
questions,  Hugh  came  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  keep  Larry  company  when  Love- 
day put  the  girls  to  bed. 

When  she  came  down  at  eight  o'clock 
Hugh  was  gone.  The  evening  had 
turned  chilly,  and  Larry  had  lighted  a 
fire  in  the  grate  before  which  she  and 
Chris  had  sat  on  the  last  evening  that 
she  had  seen  him.  Hugh  had  brought 
up  some  mail,  letters  and  envelopes 
were  strewn  about  Larry;  he  glanced  up 
from  them  as  Loveday  came  in,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  davenport  and  looked 
at  him  expectantly. 

"Any  for  me?" 

"Nope,  it  was  only  one  envelope  with 
a  lot  of  delayed  stuff  from  Honolulu 
for  me.  Christmas  cards,"  Larry  an- 
swered. 

"Christmas  cards!   And  this  is  May!" 

"They've  had  plenty  of  other  things 
to  bring." 

"I  suppose  so."  Loveday  picked  up 
her  knitting,  leaned  sidewise  to  find  mu- 
sic on  the  radio  and  key  it  down  to  soft- 
ness. Minutes  went  by. 

A  FTER  a  silence  she  looked  at  him 
■*"*■  and  saw  that  his  face  was  wet  with 
tears.  Something  in  those  letters — poor 
Larry,  perhaps  it  reminded  him  of  the 
old  days  before  his  accident — 

She  went  on  knitting.  Larry  presently 
rose  abruptly  and  started  for  the  door. 

"I'm  tired.  I  was  up  at  camp  all  after- 
noon. I  think  I'll  turn  in.  Will  you  come 
in  for  a  minute  to  say  good  night?" 

"I  will  indeed.  I've  a  little  fussing  to 
do  in  the  kitchen." 

She  answered  quietly,  but  her  heart 
gave  a  twist  of  hope.  She  had  been  do- 
ing a  great  deal  more  for  him  than 
merely  coming  in  to  say  good  night.  She 
had  been  caring  for  his  room,  making 
his  bed,  bringing  in  flowers,  sitting  be- 
side him  with  amusing  stories  of  the 
children,  selecting  books  for  him.  And 
he  had  thanked  her  often,  gratefully, 
humbly,  but  he  had  not  asked  her  any 
favors.  This  was  the  first  time  in  all  the 
weeks  that  he  had  been  at  home  that 
he  had  asked  her  to  come  in  and  see 
him. 

Knowing  him  as  she  did,  she  knew 
that  all  this  time  there  had  been  an  im- 
passable wall  between  them.  Over  and 
through  this  wall  cheerful  conversation, 


service  and  thanks  for  service,  laughter 
at  the  children,  interest  in  each  other's 
activities  and  planning  for  the  future 
had  had  no  trouble  in  making  their  way. 
But  between  their  very  hearts  the  wall 
had  stood;  no  light  kiss  on  his  hair,  no 
affectionate  word  or  smiling  glance 
could  pierce  it.  Something  unsaid, 
something  hard  and  hurtful  had  always 
been  there;  he  and  she,  by  common  un- 
spoken agreement,  had  skimmed  it,  had 
lived  on  the  surface  of  it.  Now,  in  his 
tone,  she  knew  suddenly  that  the  wall 
was  crumbling,  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  shake  it. 

SHE  went  into  the  kitchen,  set  prunes 
to  soak,  put  mugs  and  bowls  on  the 
breakfast  table,  found  in  the  icebox 
some  food  for  the  importunate  mother 
cat.  Then  she  went  out  into  the  hall  and 
turned  toward  the  library  beyond  which 
was  Larry's  room. 

But  some  thought  delayed  her.  She 
paused,  an  odd  .look  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  went  upstairs,  lighted  a  dim  pink 
lamp  in  the  room  she  shared  with  Owen, 
turned  on  the  bath  water  in  the  room 
adjoining.  Half  an  hour  later  she  went 
downstairs  and  entered  Larry's  room. 
He  was  propped  up  in  bed  reading.  He 
glanced  up  when  she  came  in. 

"I  thought  you'd  forgotten  me.  Gee, 
you  look  sweet!" 

"No."  Loveday  came  over  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed  facing  him. 

"But  you  did.  You've  had  your  bath; 
you  were  all  ready  for  bed."  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  soft,  thin  silk  robe  she 
wore  over  her  nightgown.  "Loveday," 
he  went  on,  as  she  merely  looked  at  him 
silently  and  made  no  motion  to  speak, 
"I  got  my  mail  today.  I  got  your  letter 
— your  letter  about  Chris." 

"You  don't  mean — Larry,  surely  you 
had  that  long  ago?" 

"Nope;  it  was  forwarded  only  today." 

"But  that — heavens,  it  seems  like  an- 
other world!  That  was  before  Pearl 
Harbor." 

"That's  just  the  thing,"  he  said.  "It 
was  written  a  week  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor." He  turned  his  face  away  and  she 
saw  that  it  was  wet  again.  "I'm  so  darn' 
weak  still,"  he  said  angrily. 

"You  mean  that  all  these  weeks 
you've  been  wanting  to  ask  me  about 
Chris,  and  didn't?" 

"I  didn't  dare!" 

"Didn't  dare!  You?" 

"It's  all  too  perfect  here.  I  didn't  dare 
risk  it." 

"And  you've  been  wondering.  Well, 
I  told  you  in  that  letter  I  loved  Chris 
very  much,"  she  said;  "I  was  in  love 
with  him.  You've  been  in  love;  you 
know  how  it  feels.  The  thought  of  be- 
longing to  him  set  me  wild — transported 
me  into  some  other  world.  I  wanted  all 
he  could  give  me,  too. 

"I  put  Chris,  new  places,  new  friends, 
my  background  washed  out.  everything 
to  do  all  over  again,"  she  went  on  after 
a  moment,  "into  one  side  of  the  scales. 
And  in  the  other  I  put  the  girls'  happi- 
ness, and  Owen's,  your  mother's, 
Hugh's,  my  own  self-respect — oh,  I 
don't  mean  that  it  represents  all  that  to 
lots  of  women,  Larry,  but  it  did  to  me! 
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And  that  side,  the  scales  came  down 

"But — but  you  say  more  than  th. 
here.  You  wrote  it  to  me  before  Pn 
Harbor,"  he  exulted,  pathetically  eag« 
"You  said  that  you  loved  every  hair 
the  children's  heads,  that  you  remen 
bered  the  hours  that  gave  them  to  t 
when  I  came  into  your  room — that  h 
hospital   room   down   in   Bakersfield- 

His  throat  thickened.  He  stoppi 
and  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"You  said  that  those  days,  and 
electric  fan  I  rigged  up  at  the  Buc! 
ham  Way  place — " 

"And  the   country   style   bacon 
Joe  Portacchio,"  Loveday  put  in. 

"And  the  time  the  field  was  so  fl 
we  couldn't  get  out." 

"And  Martha  eating  the  castor 
in  the  Maginnises  garden." 

"And  Hug  Bates  telling  me  that 
wasn't  a  big  bum  I'd  get  a  job 
where  or  other." 

"Hug  feels  differently  now.    And 
moving  in  here,  Larry,  when  it  wi 
cold    and    drafty    and    smelly! 
things  are  marriage,"  Loveday  said, 
hand  over  his,  "and  what  I  wrote  y< 
what  I  tried  to  write  you  was  that 
are  what  count,  between  a  man  flfl 
woman,  they  are  what  make  living 
living." 

"When  I  read  this  letter  today," 
said,   touching  with  his   free   hand 
scattered  pages  that  lay  on  the  b 
thought    my    heart   would   break 
been  treating  you  like  a  dog  since  I 
home — " 

"Ah,  no,  you  haven't,  Larry!  It 
only  that  I've  known  that  some 
was  wrong." 

"Everything  was  wrong.  I  kept  thin] 
ing  that  in  all  that  time  you  hack 
written  me  about  Chris,  and  that  in  tl 
back  of  your  mind  you  were  only  wai 
ing.  behind  all  these  greetings  and  we 
comes  and  getting  adjusted  to  my  fo 
and  resting  and  breakfast  trays — behir 
all  that  was  the  bombshell  that  yc 
were  going  away — that  you  had  oth 
plans — " 

"LIE  STOPPED,  unable  to  go  on.  Lov. 
■*■  ■*■  day  smiled,  although  her  own  lasfo 
were  misted,  as  she  answered  him: 

"Larry,  the  greatest  war  of  all  time 
to  settle  the  one  great  question  of  s 
time — is  going  on.  You're  in  it,  Rod  ar 
Hugh  are  in  it,  John  Fayre,  Fanny 
husband  and  Nini's  husband,  Marge 
and  Betty-Lou's  husband — we're  all 
it  together.  Well.  God's  given  me  bai 
my  man;  he  won't  have  to  go  into  dai 
ger  again,  and  I've  my  children,  and  I\ 
my  home  where  all  of  them  can  con 
from  time  to  time  to  rest  and  perhai 
be  healed  of  some  of  the  bitterness  ar 
the  grief  of  it.  There  isn't  any  othi 
world  for  me  but  just  here,  and  there 
never  be  any  other  man  for  me  but  ju 
you!" 

"There's  never  been  any  woman  f< 
me  but  you,  Loveday!"  Larry  whi: 
pered  unsteadily. 

She  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  h 
bed,  her  cheek  against  his,  and  Larr 
with  one  great  sob,  tightened  his  am 
about  her. 

The  End 
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Cjfrom  the  Nation  s  Capital  comes 

this  Unique  Plan  to  help  you 


Retire  with  a  Guaranteed 
Income  .  .  .  for Life! 
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IF  YOU  arrange  for  it  now  through 
Acacia  Mutual's  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  you  can  retire  at  age  55,  60  or  65 
and  enjoy  life,  free  from  personal  finan- 
cial worries,  in  the  new  and  abundant 
America  that  lies  ahead.  Each  month 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  you  will  receive 
an  Acacia  Mutual  check  for  #100,  $150, 
$200  or  more. 

Best  of  all,  under  Acacia's  Plan  both 
you  and  your  family  will  be  protected — 
by  your  Acacia  monthly  income  if  you 
live,  or  by  insurance  which  protects 
them  from  the  minute  you  pay  your  first 
premium. 

Like  all  lite  insurance  plans  offered  by 
rhis  73-year-old  company,  Acacia's 
guaranteed  monthly  income  plan  is 
unique  and  different — unique  in  the  way 
it  can  be  fitted  exactly  to  your  problems 
and  your  income — different  in  its 
"economy"  basis  for  determining  rates, 
which  keeps  your  insurance  premiums 
extremely  low. 

Why  Acacia  Mutual's  Rates  Are  Low 
In  1926,  to  place  insurance  within  easier 
reach  of  more  people,  Acacia  Mutual 


pioneered  a  new  idea  in  premium  rates. 
It  abandoned  the  customary  mutual 
company  practice  of  charging  relatively 
high  premiums  and  then  refunding  a 
part  of  them  later  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  "dividends."  It  introduced  the 
plan  of  "paying  dividends  in  advance" 
...  in  the  form  of  substantial  reduction 
in  premium  rates  .  .  .  plus  additional 
dividends  earned  through  sound  invest- 
ment, economical  management  and 
careful  selection  of  risks.  All  this  enables 
foresighted  men  and  women  to  increase 
their  insurance  protection  which  other- 
wise they  might  not  be  able  to  do. 

For  16  years,  through  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  this  idea,  Acacia 
Mutual's  volume  of  insurance  in  force 
has  grown  at  a  rate  more  than  double 
the  average  for  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  its  assets  have  grown  even 
faster. 

Let  us  send  you  more  information  about 
this  low-cost  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
and  about  this  unique  and  different  life 
insurance  company  which  offers  it.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


*^> 


Acacia  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

William  Montgomery,  President 

Home  Office  •  Washington,  D.  C. 
Across  from  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
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Acacia  Mutual  was  chartered 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1869  as 
an  organization  that  "shall 
forever  be  conducted  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  its  policy- 
holders and  not  for  profit." 

Since  1869,  through  wars,  depressions  and 
prosperity,  Acacia  Mutual  has  been  serving 
policyholders  faithfully  and  well. 

A  Mutual,  old-line,  legal-reserve  company, 
Acacia  Mutual  is  older  and  larger  than  90% 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  in  America. 

♦ 

A  National  Institution,  Acacia  Mutual  has 
Branch  Offices  in  60  principal  cities,  repre- 
sentatives in  100  others. 

♦ 

Over  1450,000,000  of  insurance  in  force 
demonstrate  the  public's  endorsement  of 
Acacia  Mutual's  low  premium  plan. 

♦ 

Over  $75,000,000  in  benefits,  including 
$12,000,000  in  dividends,  have  been  paid  since 
Acacia  instituted  its  low  premium  plan  in  1926. 

♦ 

To  Serve  You  Better,  Acacia  Mutual  in- 
stituted its  unique,  life-service  agent's  con- 
tract, which  has  attracted  to  the  company 
men  of  the  highest  calibre  to  advise  you  in 
insurance  matters.  More  such  men  are  being 
added  constantly. 

♦ 

What  Acacia  Means:  Acacia  Mutual  derives 
its  name  from  the  Acacia  tree,  which  since  the 
dawn  of  history  has  been  a  symbol  of  ever- 
lasting life — revered  as  a  token  of  resurrection 
and  immortality. 


WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 
Editor 


CHARLES  COt 

Managing  I 


UNITED  WE  STAND 


MUCH,  a  great  deal  too  much,  is  still 
being  said  about  the  so-called  apathy 
of  the  American  people  in  this  war. 

The  accusation  does  not  come  from  fighting 
men  or  busy  workers  in  essential  war  jobs. 
Rather,  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  anxiety  of  peo- 
ple who  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  are 
not  themselves  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  doing 
important  war  work.  Most  of  these  fretters 
and  worriers  and  accusers  are  sincere  but  mis- 
informed and  misled. 

Actually,  in  spite  of  all  difficulty,  delay  and 
discouragement,  we  are  a  united  and  de- 
termined people.  There  are  no  soft  spots,  no 
centers  of  important  dissension,  no  large  dis- 
loyal groups. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  us  are  perfect  in 
time  of  war.  Some  of  us  were  not  too  good 
while  there  was  peace.  Not  everybody  now 
tells  his  rationing  board  the  truth.  Some  men 
— and  women,  too — try  to  chisel  gas  or  sugar 
or  tires  and  think  themselves  cute  when  they 
succeed.    Some  drive  too  fast. 

Some  farmers  are  avaricious.  Some  labor 
leaders  are  arrogant.  Some  politicians  con- 
tinue to  ply  their  petty  trade  despite  the  urgen- 
cies of  the  most  agonizing  war  in  history.  In  a 
word,  now  as  in  the  past  and  doubtless  as  it  will 
be,  human  nature  in  the  United  States  varies. 
So  what?     Adam's  children  were  not  all  co- 


operative. There  was  a  bad  one  among  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

But  there  are  no  dissident  groups  in  the 
United  States  such  as  existed  in  all  previous 
wars.  In  1918,  there  were  large  German  blocs 
that  were  steadily  hostile  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  Some  unreconcilable  Ger- 
mans remain,  but  their  numbers  are  too  few 
even  to  elect  a  senator  or  two.  So  also  with  the 
radical  opposition  of  other  years  and  wars. 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  brought  about  a 
unanimity  we  never  before  attained. 

We  have  problems  too;  yes,  problems  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  one  great  problem  is 
how  to  win  the  war  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.    All  other  problems  are  subsidiary. 

We  have  to  win  the  war  on  land,  at  sea,  in 
the  air.  We  have  to  provide  the  fighters  and  the 
generals  capable  of  wresting  victory  from 
the  hardest  foes  any  people  ever  encountered. 

We  have  to  provide  the  arms  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  enable  valiant  men  to  fight 
triumphantly  on  battlefields  that  cover  the 
earth. 

Our  urgent  problems  now  concern  the  meth- 
ods by  which  we  shall  accomplish  this  gargan- 
tuan task  of  production. 

Our  controversies,  where  they  exist,  arise 
from  relatively  minor  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  most  effectual  ways  of  accomplishing  the 


result  everybody  wants  achieved.  L 
farmers,  businessmen,  politicians,  intelli 
als,  have  various  opinions  only  as  to  how 
ticular  objectives  may  be  reached. 

Of  course  we  need  to  discipline  ours 
more.  We  need  to  submerge  personal 
bition  and  group  and  party  advantage, 
us,  high  and  low,  in  office  and  at  the  hum 
task,  are  under  the  same  imperative  nece: 

But.  make  no  mistake,  we  as  a  people  a 
united  and  aroused  in  this  war  as  never  b< 
in  our  history.  Any  sacrifice  that  is  in 
necessary  will  be  made.  Before  Pearl  Ha 
and  before  1917  for  that  matter,  people  wo 
about  the  softness  of  youth.  We  needed  t 
fuse  hardihood  and  courage — toughness 
the  word — into  the  young  generation.  Y' 
men  on  Bataan,  in  the  Coral  Sea,  at  Midi 
at  the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  countless  < 
battle  areas  gave  the  lie  to  that  libel. 

On  the  home  front  too,  in  hundreds  of  tl 
sands  of  shops  and  factories,  millions  are  wl 
ing   with   energy,   imagination    and   com] 
loyalty  to  the  great  cause  they  are  defendi 

Mistakes,  yes,  we  have  made  mist; 
Doubtless  we  shall  make  more,  but  a  d( 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  our  fellows  sh 
prevent  all  from  the  unforgivable  sin  of  ur 
rating  the  patriotism,  the  zeal,  and  the  fu 
mental  intelligence  of  the  American  peopl 
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A  BRILLIANT  NOVEL  OF  JAPAN'S  BID  FOR  THE  WORLD 

YEAR  OF  WRATH 

BY  CARL  RANDAU  AND  LEANE  ZU< 
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WRITE  HIM 


If  he's  in  Uncle  Sam's  forces,  he's  fighting  for  all  of  us. 
Let's  let  him  know  we're  with  him  wherever  he  is. 
A  letter  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  write— we  can 
load  it  full  of  doings  and  love.  A  3c  stamp  takes  us 
right  into  camp.  We  want  to  be  with  him  .  .  .  and 
that's  the  best  way  to  get  there!  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


At  top:  Sheaffer' s  newest  lifetime*,  "TRIUMPH"  TUCKAWAY,  for  men  or 
women,  carries  safely  in  all  positions  in  pocket  or  purse,  $16.50  and  $18.75 
for  the  set.  Lower:  VIGILANT  Jttfetime,  with  military  clip,  $12.75  for  the  set. 
Other  Sheaffer  pens,  all  colors,  $2.75  and  up. 

*AII  £iUtime  pens  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  first  user 
except  against  loss  and  willful  damage— when  serviced,  if  complete  pen  is 
returned,  subject  only  to  insurance,  postage,  handling  charge — 35c 

Copyright,  1942.  w!  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.  *Trademark  Ileg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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w. . .  So  ended  my  Past, 
So  began  my  Future." 


s 
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T  WAS  A  HITCH-HIKER  on  the  highway  of  love.  1  was  the 
1  woman  men  were  glad  to  forget ...  I  was  the  lonely  heart 

with  a  capital  L. 

Then  I  got  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  tip  from  my  best 
girl  friend  that  literally  changed  my  entire  life.  Now  I'm 
back  from  my  vacation  engaged  to  an  adorable  man  whom 
every  girl  in  the  place  was  after.  Life  seems  beautiful  now. 
And  the  lonely  heart  is  lonely  no  longer. 
Here's  the  hint  I  got  .  .  .  and  took: 

"Don't  neglect  your  breath*,  darling,"  my  girl  friend  told 
me  "When  it's  off-color  people  are  off  you.  And  you  may 
never  know  when  it  is  that  way.  From  now  on  better  let 
Listerine  look  after  it. 

If  you  seem  to  be  out  of  things  perhaps  you,  too,  will 
do  well  to  take  the  hint  that  helped  me. 

*  *  * 
*While  occasionally  of  systemic  origin,  most  cases  of  halito- 
sis (bad  breath),  according  to  some  authorities,  are  due  to 
the  bacterial  fermentation  of  food  particles  on  mouth  sur- 
faces. Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts  such  fermentation  and 
then  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes.  Your  breath  becomes 
sweeter,  fresher,  less  likely  to  offend.  Better  not  guess  about 
your  breath . . .  better  not  take  chances.  Use  Listerine  Antisep- 
tic before  every  date.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Lou.s,  Mo. 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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INSTALL  A 

Mctobofa 

AUTO  RADIO 
Oiow.lddaif! 

Don't  grumble  about  the  difficulty 
of  holding  your  high-powered  car 
down  to  rubber-saving  and  gas- 
saving  speed  limits.  When  you  save 
your  car  you  serve  your  country 
.  .  .  and  a  Motorola  will  help  you 
do  both  because  radio  makes  slower 
drives  more  enjoyable.  You  can 
listen  to  War  News,  Sports,  and 
the  world's  finest  entertainment 
with  a  Motorola  in  your  car. 

YOU  CAN  GET  A  MOTOROLA  TO 

FIT  and  MATCH 

YOUR  CAR,  OLD  OR  NEW! 

Your  Motorola  dealer  can  quickly 
install  America's  Finest  Auto  Ra- 
dio in  your  car  immediately.  Get 
one  while  you  can.  When  his  stock 
is  gone,  there  will  be  no  more  for 
the  duration .  See  a  Motorola  Dealer  Today. 
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OUR  typewriter  has  been  recondi- 
tioned. You  may  notice  the  difference. 
There  is  some  talk  now  of  recondition- 
ing us.  Privately  we  don't  think  it 
would  do  much  good.  Anyway,  we  shall 
proceed  as  usual  to  solve  a  few  knotty 
problems  and  dwell  feelingly  upon 
some  of  the  sadder  aspects  of  the  home 
front,  particularly  the  predicaments  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  important — holding  politi- 
cal office  or  winning  the  war.  And  while 
we  spit  on  our  hands,  we  pass  on  the 
information  that  at  a  War  Bond  sales 
luncheon  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Fred  Astaire,  the  su- 
perlative hoofer,  sold  his  shoes  for 
$116,000.  This,  we  find  after  a  brief 
conference  with  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
is  a  bit  high  for  shoes,  even  today.  But 
our  scout  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the 
purchaser  (who  insisted  upon  anonym- 
ity) sold  the  laces  of  the  Astaire  shoes 
for  $6,000 — in  bonds,  of  course.  Later 
he  passed  on  the  left  shoe  for  $10,- 
000.  Thus  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  enlarged  by  $132,000,  and 
the  trophy  rooms  of  three  or  four 
Cleveland  patriots  are  enriched.  It 
breeds  an  idea.  How  much  for  the  seat 
of  the  pants  Jimmy  Doolittle  wore 
over  Tokyo?  For  Winston  Churchill's 
zippered  union  suit?  Just  ideas,  you 
see.  We  might  offer  Hitler's  mustache, 
undetached.  Maybe  it's  the  recondi- 
tioned typewriter,  but  for  a  man  of 
our  years,  we're  feeling  awfully  frisky. 


OR  PERHAPS  it's  because  we've  just 
taken  a  young  lady  to  dinner,  a  rather 
succulent  affair  lasting  almost  two 
hours.  We  mean  the  dinner  of  course. 
It  was  made  all  the  more  pleasant  by 
her  vocabulary  which  occasionally  ap- 
proached the  spectacular.  She  ate  an 
enormous  quantity  of  salad,  pausing 
just  long  enough  to  say:  "This  is  surely 
a  gastromic  imprudity."  Hopefully  we 
held  our  peace  until  dessert  and  were 
rewarded  with:  "This  might  be  epi- 
curean but  it's  a  pleasure."  That's  the 
kind  of  guest  we  like;  says  what  she 
thinks — whatever  that  is.  When  we 
parted  after  the  dinner  she  said: 
"Adieu  for  a  delicious  impast."  We 
went  home  whistling. 

AND  W.  B.  Courtney,  this  magazine's 
gift  to  Australia  (they  gave  him  back), 
reports  that  he  attended  in  Sydney  a 
cocktail  party  given  by  a  lady  who  was 
shortly  to  sail  for  England.    She  told 


Mr.  Courtney  that  her  cook  warmly 
disapproved  of  the  trip,  having  said: 
"Oh,  madame,  don't  go  to  England. 
It's  a  dangerous  place.  It's  where  all 
the  convicts  come  from." 


WE  ARE  notified,  too.  that  there  re- 
cently died  in  the  practical  state  of 
Vermont  an  aged  farmer  who,  as  each 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  gave  them 
complete  sets  of  upper  and  lower 
teeth.  As  far  as  we've  learned,  none  of 
them  needed  false  teeth  at  that  age 
but,  said  the  old  man,  "It's  the  best 
way."  We're  interested  to  know,  too, 
that  neither  before  nor  after  their 
eighteenth  birthdays  did  the  old  man 
ever  give  them  any  other  gift.  He  was 
often  heard  to  remark  that  a  man's 
best  friends  are  his  teeth.  Once  he 
deigned  to  explain  why  he  made  the 
gift  at  an  age  usually  so  toothy.  "Bet- 
ter a  mite  early  than  too  late."  replied 
the  old  man,  champing  his  own  store 
gnashers. 

TO  GET  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  small 
stuff  before  taking  on  a  major  issue 
or  two,  we  have  a  note  from  a  friend 
of  ours  who  recently  rode  in  one  of 
those  streetcars  which  Washington 
has  dug  up  from  its  transportation 
scrap  piles.  He  informs  us  that  the 
trolley  was  a  true  museum  piece. 
Moreover,  they  hadn't  bothered  about 
cleaning  it,  figuring,  doubtless,  that  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good.  Prominently 
displayed  inside  the  ancient  carrier 
was  the  appeal:  "Please  don't  spit  on 
this  car." 

OUR  scouts  are  faithful,  tireless,  de- 
voted, mindless  of  hours.  One  has  just 
panted  in  from  San  Francisco  with  the 
tale  of  a  lady  in  uniform,  a  cable  car 
and  a  colonel.  He  forgot  to  find  out 
whether  she  was  a  Waac,  a  Waf,  or  a 
Wave  or  a  Red  Cross  worker.  Any- 
way, she  was  in  uniform  and  looked 
very  nice  indeed.  The  car  was  crowded. 
When  the  colonel  boarded  it.  she  stood 
up,  smartly  saluted,  offered  him  her 
seat.  He  waved  the  offer  down,  sa- 
luted, bade  her  be  reseated.  She  in- 
sisted. He  insisted.  She  got  cross.  He 
became  embarrassed.  Finally,  both 
standing,  glaring  at  each  other,  he 
roared,  "Madame,  I  am  making  a  silly 
ass  of  myself.  Good  day!"  He  sa- 
luted. She  saluted.  He  got  off  the 
car.  ...  W.  D. 
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n't  think  the  planes  of  the  future  aren't 
eady  here!  They  are!  But,  of  course,  these 
nts  aren't  carrying  pleasure  cars  and  vaca- 
inists.  Troops  and  jeeps  and  equipment  fill 
ir  holds. 

ust  imagine  the  Day  of  Victory  has  already 
ilived.  Visualize  the  multi-motor  bombers 
ad  transports  of  today  as  fleets  of  freight 
p  nes  and  super  liners. 

Ij\s  sure  as  Victory  will  be  ours,  the  America 
it  lies  ahead  will  be  a  land  that  brings  the 
brizon  to  your  back  door.  It  will  be  a  land 
tl.t  leads  mankind  to  a  new  concept  of  civili- 
liion.  Today's  production  lines  are  geared 
•it.  Today's  Americans  are  working  for  it. 

i^hen  the  aviation  industry  was  in  knee 
pats,  we  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  started  our  aero- 


nautical division.  Planes  were  fragile,  slow, 
unsafe.  The  pilots  who  flew  them  were  dare- 
devils. But  every  day  some  new  miracle  of  in- 
genuity took  place. 

For  example,  from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  re- 
search laboratories  came  a  new  type  of  air- 
craft tire,  a  low-pressure  Silvertown  which 
made  aircraft  take-offs  and  landings  smoother 
and  safer.  This  helped  pave  the  way  for  heavier 
planes.  We  developed  a  new  type  of  brake 
that  greatly  increased  a  pilot's  ground-control. 
This  helped  pave  the 
way  for  greater  speeds. 
We  developed  De- 
icers,  which  protect 
wings,  tail  and  rudder 
from  ice. 


Today,  the  greatest  air  force  in  the  world  is 
using  this  equipment.  As  the  air  power  of  the 
United  Nations  grows  in  strength,  the  Day  of 
Victory  looms  nearer.  And,  when  it  arrives, 
we  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  won't  even  take  time 
out  to  look  up  from  our  work. 

We  will  start  right  off  on  our  new  job — 
turning  out  aircraft  equipment  for  the  con- 
quest of  new  worlds  .  .  .  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  America.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Aero- 
nautical Division,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Here  are  some  famous  military  cargo  planes  that  are  supplied 
with  B.  F.  Goodrich  equipment 


GRUMMAN 
JRF 


DOUGLAS 
C-54 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
JRS 
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BE  Good 


F|RST  IN  RUBBER 
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EATHER    YOU     SAVE 


Conservation  is  nothing  new  to  Florsheim;  this 
business  was  built  on  the  determination  to  give 
men  more  for  their  money — more  in  style,  com- 
fort, and  wear— so  their  shoes  would  cost  less 
in  the  long  run.  Today  it's  vitally  necessary  to 
save  leather  .  .  .  and  the  best  way  we  know  to 
make  shoes  last  longer  is  to  buy  better  shoes. 


I    I 


FqgyiCTORY 
BUY 


The  Dearborn,  S-962 


Florshei 


e  Commander,  $-1070 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


No  women's  underwear  was  ever 
sold  in  a  store  in  the  United  States 
until  1876.  Up  to  this  time,  all 
these  garments  were  made  in  the 
home  because  they  were  considered 
to  be  of  such  an  intimate  nature 
that  ladies  could  not  endure  dis- 
cussing their  purchase  with  a 
strange  clerk. — By  Frances  Do- 
herty,  New  York,  New  York. 

Condemned  men  in  Utah,  where 
they  are  given  their  choice  of  being 
shot  or  hanged,  almost  invariably 
choose  to  face  the  firing  squad.  And 
defendants,  in  states  in  which  jury 
trials  may  be  waived,  usually 
choose  the  judge  instead  of  the 
jury  because  they  feel  he  will  not 
be  unduly  influenced  by  the  prose- 
cutor, the  press  or  personal  preju- 
dice arising  from  their  religion,  or 
social  and  economic  status. 

Great  Britain  pays  its  civilian 
men  from  ten  per  cent  to  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  its  women  in  com- 
pensation for  identical  injuries  re- 
ceived in  air  raids. 

To  complete  their  education,  men 
and  women  students  in  many  col- 
leges are  now  lent  money  by  the 
federal  government.  The  student 
must  be  within  two  years  of  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  chemistry, 
dentistry,  engineering,  medicine, 
pharmacy  or  physics.  Maximum 
loan  is  $500,  the  interest  is  2l/2  per 
cent,  no  security  is  required  and 
the  money  is  to  be  repaid  in  four 
annual  installments  beginning  one 
year  after  leaving  school. 

To  rear  and  educate  the  3,500,000 
Southerners  who  later  migrated  to 
the  North  and  West  during  the 
past  century  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  South  more  than  $17,500,- 
000,000. 

Many  common  foods  contain 
much  more  starch  than  do  potatoes, 
among  them  being  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
corn,  peas,  lentils,  tapioca  and  rice. 
In  fact,  the  starch  content  of  rice, 
which  is  often  eaten  by  persons 
trying  to  reduce,  is  just  four  times 
that  of  potatoes. 


On  last  Mother's  Day  in  Mexico, 
the  big  government  pawnshop,  the 
Monte  de  Piedad,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Senora  Avila  Camacho,  returned 
$150,000  worth  of  sewing  machines, 
being  held  as  security  against  loans 
to  needy  families,  as  a  gesture  of 
good  will  to  the  mothers  of  the  re- 
public—By E.  L.  W.  Eistetter, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

The  Falashas,  a  Hamitic  people 
of  Abyssinia,  are  forbidden  by  their 
own  laws  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
Christian.  Furthermore,  no  one  is 
admitted  into  their  monastic  sys- 
tem who  has  eaten  a  meal  with  a 
Christian,  or  who  is  the  son  or  the 
grandson  of  a  man  thus  contami- 
nated. 

More  than  three  hundred  cities 
and  towns  in  thirty-two  states  now 
license  bicycles,  chiefly  to  protect 
the  owners  against  theft.  Registra- 
tion has  increased  the  recovery  of 
stolen  machines,  in  many  places, 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  per  cent. 


During  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
large  structure,  topped  by  a  pointedl 
object  such  as  the  mooring  mast  of 
the  Empire  State  Building,  some 
times   accumulates  so  much  posi 
tive    electricity    that    a    flash    of 
lightning  will  leap  upward  from  it 
to  meet  a  downward  flash  from  a 
negatively  charged  cloud. — By  Dr 
Gilbert    C.     Meyer,    Island    Park 
Long  Island. 

The  Trans-Saharan  Railway,  now I 
being  built  between  Colomb-  Becha; 
in  Algeria  and  Bourem  in  Frencl 
West  Africa,  has  been  nicknamec 
"The  Peanut  Line"  by  the  construe 
tion  engineers  because  the  Diese 
engines  are  to  burn  peanut  oil.  Th< 
laborers   also  use  the  same  nami  i 
derisively  because  they  are  forcei.i 
to  work  for  "peanuts"' — fifteen  cent|l 
a  week. 
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It  stands  for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by  the 
Ethyl  Corporation.  Oil  companies  put  Ethyl 
fluid  into  gasoline  to  prevent  knocking. 

The  Ethyl  trade  mark  emblem  on  a  gasoline 
pump  means  that  Ethyl  fluid  has  been  put 
into  high  quality  gasoline  and  the  gasoline 
sold  from  that  pump  can  be  called  "Ethyl." 


VHAT  DOES  YOUR  NAME  MEAN? 


I  he  meanings  and  origins  of  over  900  masculine 
md  feminine  names  are  given  in  the  fascinat- 
ng  illustrated  booklet,  "What's  in  a  Name?" 
t's   free  —  no   obligation — just    mail    coupon. 


:°**IGHT  1942     ETHYL  CORPORATION 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  NAMES 


r 

ETHYL  CORPORATION 

Room  3507,  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "IVhat's  in 

a  Name?" 

(.PLEASE 

print) 

L 
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NOTICE! 


It's   time  you  grown-ups  quit  swiping   kids'  Toot  si* 
Rolls.    It's  unfair!    Can't  you  go  and   get  your  own? 


I 


Jeeps!  How  that  Tootsie  taste  gets  'em! 

Gotta  watch  those  grown-ups!         chocolatey    luscious    flavor. 


They  sight  a  Tootsie,  sink 
same.  That  burns  me,  'count  of 
I'm  a  sucker  for  that  Tootsie 
taste!    I'm  a  bearcat  for  that 

America's  Favorite  Chewy 
Chocolate  Candy 


Most  of  those  Tootsie-swipers 
don't  even  know  Tootsies  are 
pep  food!  Yes,  sir!  Tootsies 
are  super -colossal  for  zingo! 


Try  other  TOOTSIE  CANDIES— delicious.' 


RICH    IN    DEXTROSE    FOR    QUICK    FOOD-ENERGY 


CAP  Pilot  H.  Warren  Holaday  ready  to  take  off 
from  an  Eastern  airport  to  report  for  doty  with 
a  task  force.  His  plane  if  of  new  design,  made 
of  plastic  and  wood.  CAP  pilots  are  doing  fine 
work  in  U-boat  patrol  and  other  war  activities 


WING  TALK 


THE  "Convoy  Cap"  may  not  have 
the  speed,  fire  power  and  vicious- 
ness  of  the  Dieppe  umbrella  of 
fighters  but  the  CAP,  which  is  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  has  distinguished  itself  as  the 
protecting  eyes  of  the  coastwise  and 
Gulf  coast  shipping.  And  now  with  the 
coastal  patrol  operating  daily  and  well 
organized  in  the  war  against  submarines 
off  the  U.  S.  coasts,  the  CAP  is  entering 
a  new  phase  for  the  wings,  groups  and 
squadrons  of  civil  airmen  for  inland 
operations. 

Any  naval  officer  will  say  today  that 
the  CAP  has  accomplished  just  what  it 
started  out  to  do.  It  has  relieved  many 
of  the  regular  service  planes  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  for  other  duties. 
Civilian  members  of  the  patrol  have 
taken  their  small  planes,  which  at  one 
time  might  have  been  referred  to  as 
putt-putts,  and  turned  them  into  a  vital 
protective  weapon.  Their  only  fire 
power  is  the  .45-caliber  service  revolver 
of  the  pilot.  But  the  ash-can  depth 
charge  that  is  attached  to  the  belly  of 
the  small  plane,  in  addition  to  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  two-man  crew,  is 
enough  to  keep  the  enemy  subs  down 
under  or  away  from  the  coastal  com- 
bat zones. 

The  men  flying  those  coastal  patrol 
planes,  day  in  and  day  out.  up  and  down 
the  coast  many  miles  out  to  sea,  feel 
they  are  accomplishing  a  real  mission. 
Most  of  them  are  of  the  overage  type 
for  regular  military  service.  But  on 
their  runs,  they  play  tag  or  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  preciously  laden  cargo 
ships  in  the  convoy.  They  chat  back 
and  forth  over  the  radio  with  the  ships. 
As  one  group  finishes  its  mission  of  100 
miles  or  more,  another  group  of  CAP 
planes  takes  over. 

At  the  start,  many  of  the  CAP  pilots 
in  the  Middle  West  areas  were  some- 
what dissatisfied.     There  was  nothing 


for  them  to  do.    Some  of  them  went 
the  coastal  patrol  for  a  tour  of  do! 
But  now  Earle  L.  Johnson,  the  natio 
commander,  has  under  way  a  progr 
which  will  see  the  CAP  activities  in 
parts  of  the  country.    Such  missions 
courier  service  for  the  armed  servk 
official  agencies  and  war  industries 
easily  be  performed  by  the  CAP.  Ti 
towing,  tracking,  searchlight  drill, 
on  spotting,  mock  air  raids,  re* 
sance,    observation   and   the    patrol 
forests,  pipe  lines  and  other  war  fac 
ties  will  keep  these  volunteer  airn 
busy. 

A  NOTHER  big  worry  for  pilots,  v 
■**  certainly  have  enough  to  wc 
about  while  operating  the  gadget  -pac 
planes  of  today,  is  headed  for  elimi 
tion.  The  creation  of  deicers  sevi 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  big  steps 
ward  safe  all-year-round  flying, 
ice  continued  to  be  a  worry  and 
the  crews  to  be  on  constant  guard  in 
weather  conditions  to  see  that  the 
icers  were  turned  on  at  precisely 
right  time. 

Two  young  physicists,  Doctor  Wi 
Kliever  and  his  assistant 
Franzel  of  Minneapolis  have  devi 
a  new  type  of  ice  indicator  which 
the  principles  of  the  new  science 
electronics.  The  device  not  only 
curately  measures  the  ice  on  the  wi 
and  plane  but  automatically  turns 
the  deicer  at  the  time  it  is  most  ef 
tive. 

•yHE  hundreds  of  thousands  of  o 
■■■  mercial-plane  passengers  who 
nually  fly  here  and  there  in  the  Un 
States  in  the  luxury  of  a  comfort' 
cabin  pay  little  attention  to  the  e 
position  of  the  plane  in  which  they 
flying.  Not  one  out  of  a  hun< 
(Continued  on  page  12)  . 


JAfD  J//  JUrOMOB/lE 


A  huge  new  cargo-carrying  flying  boat 
.  .  with  squads  of  soldiers,  guns  and 
immunition  ...  a  freight -car  load  of 
Vhat  it  takes  to  smash  an  enemy. 

This,  Mr.  Hitler  —  is  a  picture  of  a 
refrigerator  and  an  automobile  going  to 

lot  by  ones  or  twos — but  in  fleets — 
ssc  ocean-jumping  Vought-Sikorskys 
'will  be  sailing  from  Nash-Kelvinator 
assembly  lines  —  ready  to  fly  the  fight 
and  might  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  war. 
And  when  they  stretch  their  wings 
around  this  world,  there  will  be  proud 
new  Navy  Corsairs  to  protect  them — 
new  fighting  ships  that  can  fly  the  wings 
off  any  Axis  'plane  now  known! 


GO  TO  IVA7Z  / 


The  Corsair,  too,  carries  the  colors  of 
Nash-Kelvinator.  Its  powerful  2,000 
h.p.  super-charged  high-altitude  engine 
is  a  quantity  assignment  for  the  men 
who  made  last  year's  automobiles  and 
refrigerators  . . .  men  who  have  already 
built  thousands  of  propellers  for  the 
Jap-blasting  and  U-boat-hunting  fliers 
of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  just  a  sample,  Mr.  Hitler,  of 
our  1943  models.  Just  a  picture  of  what 


AMS#. 


one  company  is  doing — in  meeting  and 
beating  a  production  schedule  four  times 
greater  than  our  best  peacetime  year. 
And  all  America's  in  the  fight — buying 
War  Bonds,  getting  in  the  scrap  metal 
— in  this  war  to  win! 

So  your  happy  dreams  are  about  over, 
Adolf  —  a  Nazi  nightmare  is  turning 
true.  The  sky  is  getting  darker  in  the 
west — the  wings  of  vengeance  are  coming ! 

NASH-KELVINATOR   CORPORATION 


ACFtr/Awroz 


i 


PRATT  *  WHITNEY 

HIGH-ALTITUDE 

ENGINES 


VOUGHT. SIKORSKY 
FLYING  BOATS 


HAMILTON 
STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


Were  Holding  the  Cards  Now,  Axis ! 


THE  Army-Navy  "E"  flags  that  fly  above 
the  Philco  plants  at  Philadelphia, 
Trenton  and  Sandusky  are  citations  of 
Excellence  in  the  production  of  war  equip- 
ment from  our  fighting  forces  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Philco.  They  are  symbols 
of  the  vital  partnership  between  our 
soldiers  of  the  front  and  our  soldiers  of 
production. 

More  than  that,  they  are  battle  flags  for 
America  at  home,  symbols  of  the  devotion 
and  sacrifice  beyond  the  line  of  duty  which 
are  the  price  of  Victory.  For  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  industrial  America,  as  the 


War  Department  citation  reads,  is  "accom- 
plishing today  what  yesterday  seemed 
impossible." 

The  Philco  laboratories,  machines  and 
assembly  lines  are  producing  communica- 
tions equipment,  radios  for  tanks  and 
airplanes,  artillery  fuzes  and  shells,  electric 
storage  batteries  for  the  Army,  Navy  and 
War  Production  plants.  They  are  doing 
their  share  to  the  end  that  America's  might 
may  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  Victory. 
And  that  mankind  may  enjoy  in  freedom 
the  more  abundant  life  which  will  arise 
from  the  scientific  miracles  born  of  war. 


This  cartoon  by  Carl  Rose  is  another  in  the  series 
drawn  for  Philco  by  America's  leading  edi, 
cartoonists  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  Philco' s  soldi 
of  production.  It  is  being  posted  on  bulletin 
of  the  Philco  factories  as  a  symbol  to  the 
and  women  of  Philco  of  the  purpose  and  signi) 
cance  of  their  work  in  the  united  effort  for  Victory 


Free  Limited  Offer  .  .  .  While  availa 
a  full  size  reproduction  of  the  origi 
drawing  by  Carl  Rose  will  be  furnis 
gladly  upon  request.  Simply  address  Ph 
Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
ask  for  Cartoon  Number  25C. 


PHILCO      CORPORATIOI 


VICTORY 


BUY 

UNITED 

STATES 

WAR 

BONDS 

AND 

STAMPS 


America  is  conserving  its  resources  for  Victory.  As  you  save  on  sugar,  rubber,  gasoline 
and  all  products  of  peace-time  consumption,  remember  too  to  preserve  the  use  of  the 
things  you  own.  Through  its  national  service  organizations,  Philco  offers,  at  reason- 
able and   uniform   charges,  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of   Philco  products. 

RADIOS,  PHONOGRAPHS,  REFRIGERATORS,  AIR  CONDITIONERS,  RADIO  TUBES  *  *  INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  MOTIVE  POWER,  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS,  CONTROL  AND  AUXILIARY  POWER 


The  Army-Navy  "E"  Flag 

flies  above  the  Philco 

plants  in  Philadelphia, 

Trenton,  N.  J.  and 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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EAR 

F  WRATH 

Carl  Randau 
Id  Leane  Zugsmith 

UST HATED    BY    C.    C.    BEALL 


inning  the  fast-moving  story  of  Nick  Griggs, 
erican  newsman,  who  fought  a  one-man 
with  the  Japs.  On  their  side  they  had  power, 
nbetrs  and  cunning.  He  had  courage,  in- 
I  igence,  and  a  girl  he  met  casually  in  Tokyo 


FTER  the  pigeon-toed  Japanese  chambermaid  delivered 
the  cablegram  to  the  American  in  Room  87  of  the  Dai 
Ichi  Hotel,  she  crept  down  the  corridor  to  giggle  with 
her  maid.    Unlike  the  desk  clerk,  she  did  not  know  the 
of  the  cable.    The  two  servants  tittered  because  that  was 
way  Japanese  girls  expressed  astonishment,  boredom, 
discomfiture,  fear  or  nothing  whatsoever.     They  also 
ed  because  they  thought  Nick  Griggs,  with  his  dark  hair, 
]    quare  face,  his  big,  broad-lipped  smile,  was  more  person- 
than  some  of  the  other  Westerners  in  Tokyo, 
nside  Room  87,  the  American  sat  hunched  on  the  edge 
s  bed.    The  cable  in  his  hand  read : 

In  view  present  outlook  decided  replace  you  stop  Mc- 

ry  arrives  Yokohama  tomorrow  good  luck  Pottle." 

Jick  Griggs  knew  it  by  heart  before  he  rose  to  toss  the 

:    sage  onto  the  dresser.     "In  view  present  outlook,"  he 

to  his  image  in  the  mirror.    "What's  wrong  with  my  pres- 

Hitlook?    It's  all  down  in  black  and  white  on  my  passport 

what's  more,  passed  by  the  State  Department  of  the 

.  A.    Height,  five  feet  eleven.    Hair,  black.    Eyes,  gray, 

ided  I'm  not  wearing  one  of  my  bright  ties,  when  they 

e  color  a  little.     Age,  thirty.     And  what  is  more,  Mr. 

e,  no  distinguishing  marks." 

inesse  it,  he  told  himself.    It  was  worse  to  talk  out  loud 
iurself  than  to  be  a  solitary  drinker,  and,  anyway,  at  the 
ient  he  much  preferred  to  be  a  solitary  drinker.     Un- 
nately,  there  was  not  even  a  jug  of  sake  in  the  closet, 
for  his  ties,  there  wasn't  much  else  around  either.    He 
Lent  his  dinner  jacket  to  Al   Carpenter  of  the  Japan 
s-Advertiser.    His  camera  was  useless  since  the  Japa- 
had  taken  its  lens  when  he  first  entered  Japan, 
he  cramped  bedroom  that  he  had  always  before  re- 
ed as  slightly  bigger  than  a  ricksha  suddenly  seemed  to 
on  noble  proportions.     The  heat,  the  mosquitoes  that 
in  through  the  ill-fitting  window  screens  suddenly  repre- 
d  all  the  dear  inconveniences  of  home,  once  you  had  to 
e  it.    The  Dai  Ichi  Hotel  was  situated  reasonably  near 
omei  Building  where,  until  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  had 


Anaid  entered  with  a  tray  o!  cups  and  a  pot  of  tea, 
:i  eling  before  each  man  as  she  served  him.  While  she 
W    there,   Yagi   uttered    only   inconsequential   remarks 
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been  the  accredited  correspondent  of  the 
American  News  Service.  The  Dai  Ichi 
was  newer  than  the  Imperial  Hotel,  a 
few  blocks  away.  Otherwise,  it  was  just 
an  eight-story  cell  block.  Nick  stayed 
there  because  its  rates  were  lower  than 
the  Imperial's.  Now,  without  going  up 
one  sen,  they  had  become  too  lofty  for 
him. 

For  a  melancholy  moment,  he  thought 
he  would  have  to  be  businesslike  and 
check  his  assets.  All  his  last  month's 
chits,  at  the  American  Club  and  here, 
were  paid  up.  He  had  the  bright  bro- 
caded kimono  for  his  mother,  the  elabo- 
rate upright  doll  in  the  glass  case  for 
his  brother's  kid  .  .  .  and  not  enough 
money  for  his  passage  if  he  wanted  to 
go  home. 

He  also  had  a  file  of  cablegrams  from 
Mr.  William  R.  Pottle,  foreign  news  edi- 
tor of  the  American  News  Service.  All 
but  the  one  he  had  just  received  had 
been  dull  developments  of  a  key  word 
like  "disappointed"  or  "unsatisfactory" 
or  "unimportant."  Pottle's  predecessor, 
a  gentlemanly  character  who  had  hired 
Nick  from  the  night  rewrite  desk  of 
the  Japan  Times-Advertiser,  had  not 
squandered    American     News     Service 
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money  on  monotonous  cables.  His  in- 
frequent messages  had  displayed  tal- 
ent and  sometimes  included  creative 
touches  like  "congratulations"  or  "swell 
story"  or  "more  of  same." 

But  the  gentlemanly  character  was 
out  and  Pottle,  the  father  of  the  kiss-off, 
was  in;  and  again  Nick  told  himself  to 
finesse  it.  Perhaps  my  assets  are  in- 
tangibles, he  thought:  my  health,  my 
.  .  .  health,  well,  anyway,  in  a  dinner 
coat  I'm  not  mistaken  for  the  waiter.  I 
have  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  two 
foreign  languages.  Moshi  moshi:  hello. 
'Alio:  hello.  Quite  a  catch.  I  really 
don't  see  why  the  girls  don't  propose  to 
me.  Maybe  they're  waiting  for  leap 
year.  Or  maybe  they  read  in  the  tea 
leaves  that,  wherever  I  go,  I'm  sure  to 
land  a  snappy  job  on  night  rewrite. 

TT  WAS  the  darnedest  thing  about  night 
*■  rewrite,  he  thought.  On  night  rewrite 
in  St.  Louis,  he  had  saved  enough  to 
finance  the  trip  to  Hawaii.  The  flower- 
perfumed  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  smiles 
aloha  to  you.  It  had;  but  all  the  Star- 
Bulletin  could  give  him  was  a  place  on 
rewrite.  In  the  moonlight  hours,  in  the 
zombie  hours,  he  had  rewritten  shorts 


from  the  news  services.  When  he  had 
finally  moved  on  to  Japan,  he  had 
quickly  located  a  job:  night  rewrite  on 
the  Times-Advertiser.  Of  course,  the 
American  News  Service  job  had  flowed 
out  of  that;  he  couldn't  complain  about 
the  hours  or  his  task  during  that  honey- 
moon. 

Actually,  he  had  only  one  sorrow:  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  the  one  adult 
in  the  Far  East,  if  not  in  the  world,  who 
had  missed  everything.  He  had  missed 
the  fighting  in  Shanghai,  the  sack  of 
Nanking,  World  War  One,  the  Massie 
case  in  Hawaii,  the  1923  earthquake. 
He  hadn't  even  had  a  real  look  at  Mount 
Fuji;  it  was  wreathed  in  fog  the  day  he 
went  to  climb  it. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  home  now, 
even  if  he  had  the  money.  Something 
more  was  bound  to  happen  out  this  way; 
this  time  he  proposed  to  be  a  witness 
to  it.  There  were  other  jobs  to  be  had, 
in  China  or  Singapore  or  somewhere. 
He  would  go  over  to  the  American  Club 
and  put  himself  on  the  block.  Someone 
there  might  have  a  lead  to  a  job  some- 
where. 

On  his  way,  he  detoured,  cutting 
across  the  canal  to  the  Domei  Building. 


m 
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The  American  News  Service  office 
on  the  seventh  floor,  like  the  other 
service   offices — the   British,   Ame: 
French,  Italian  and  German  ones 
door  to  his  office  was  unlocked,  the 
was  on,  but  Mikimoto,  his  single  a 
ant,  was  not  inside.    Instead,  Kikuchi, 
Domei  reporter  who  would  never  adm 
he   was   assigned  to   watch   foreign 
porters,  sat  comfortably  at  Mikimo 
desk. 

"Moshi  moshi,"  Nick  said  pleasant! 
"Have  you  read  any  good  dossie 
lately?" 

Kikuchi  laughed  immoderately.  | 
for  one,  shall  miss  you,"  he  said.  "b< 
cause  of  your  unfailing  comicality.  I  a 
really  so  sorry  that  ANS  is  sending  th 
Mr.  McCleery  and  not  keeping  you." 

I'd  like  to  know  how  long  Domei 
its  copy  of  my  cable,  Nick  thought, 
fore  I  got  it.  Aloud  he  said,  "I  can't 
you  a  passing  grade,  until  you  a 
this  one:  Where  am  I  going  next?' 

"Oh,  where?"  Kikuchi  asked  eagi 
"You  know  already,  ne?"    His  spect 
cles  glittered. 

Nick  held  a  finger  to  his  lips  and 
toed  to  a  filing  cabinet.    He  with 
a  key  from  his  pocket  and,  before  he 
locked  the  top  drawer,  he  turned  to 
at   the   Domei   man.    The   drawer 
two  cans  of  American  coffee  and  an 
most  full  carton  of  American  cigarel 
He  put  them  under  his  arm  and  ma: 
to  the  door. 

"O   sayo   nara,"   he   said,   giving 
Japanese  farewell:  Since  it  nvjsf  be 
He   added,    "Toots."    Then   h?  h 
down  the  corridor. 

He  continued  to  walk  rapidly, 
the  street  lights  that  were  disconn 
to  save  electric  power,  to  the   pincl 
street  where  the  club  was  situated, 
opened  windows  were  bright  and 
with  wonderful  nasal  American  v< 
For  a 'moment  Nick  loved  everyone 
might  be  in  it,  even  the  lonely  oil 
who  mistook  him  for  an  embassy 
eign-language    student    when    he 
tanked. 

TN  THE  lounge  on  the  first  floor, 
■*■  noted  two  self-absorbed  cocktail 
ties,  and,  in  a  far  corner,  cozy  on  the 
sofa,  Al   Carpenter  with  a   stranger: 
long-legged  girl  with  brown  hair 
was  chewing  a  canape  and  licking  h 
fingers  and  she  did  not  look  up  when 
waved  half-heartedly  at  Nick. 

Nick  did  not  censure  Al  for  wanl 
to  hoard  his  companion.    Since  most 
the  American  women  had  gone  home 
obedience    to    the    State    Department 
suggestions  there  had  been  no  replao 
ments;  only  more  plum  male  faces 
the  club.    The  newcomer,  he  thought  i 
he  walked  toward  her,  would  have  bee 
an  addition  even  before  the  others 
shipped  home. 

"Want  to  buy  some  coffee?"  he  sai 
standing  himself  resolutely  before  i 
"Cigarettes?" 

Sighing,  Al  said,  "Miss  Gaspard,  N 
Griggs.  Miss  Gaspard  just  got  in  fro 
Shanghai." 

Nick  chose  to  interpret  this  slu] 
introduction  as  an  invitation  to  sit  dow 
"Going  to  be  here  for  a  while?"  I 
heard  himself  say  in  such  a  corny  voii 
that  he  shivered. 

"Oh,  not  very  long,  I'm  afraid." 

Al  said  in  a  bossy  voice,  "Everybot 
asks  Betty  how  long  she's  staying,  fi 
off." 

"Well,  anyway,  I  opened  with  t 
Queen's  Gambit,"  said  Nick. 

"Chess,"  Al  explained.    "L'echecs." 
(Continued  on  page  51,) 


The  gossamer  girl  was  deceiving,  Ni< 
had  learned.  In  the  paper-screen* 
private  dining  room  at  the  TsuruT 
she  ate  a  robust  meal  and  handled  h 
chopsticks  more   expertly   than  Ni< 
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EAUTY 

Kyle  Crichton 


Kay  Aldridge  goes  in  for  making 
.1  pictures,  of  all  things;  the  answers 
[ollywood's   most   baffling   mystery 


EN  at  their  best,  Hollywood  serials  were  awful, 
'earl  White   and  Ruth  Roland  made   fortunes 
»ut  of  them,  but  that  never  altered  the  critical 
|    pent.     Since   those  great  days  they  have   still 
appearing  in  a  furtive  sort  of  way,  furnishing 
day-matinee  entertainment  for  youthful  patrons 
i    ret  ready  for  the  comic  strips.     Republic  Pic- 
is  now  trying  to  bring  them  back  with  glamor, 
have  signed  Kay  Aldridge,  the  ex -New  York 
Dn  model  and  cover  girl,  and  have  been  putting 
hrough  a  course  of  mayhem  in  defense  of  her 

le  Republic  serial  is  called  The  Perils  of  Nyoka, 

1    diss  Aldridge  has  been  getting  hell  beaten  out  of 

J    i  every  reel.    When  they  came  to  the  sequence 

s  she  was  to  slide  down  the  rocky  side  of  an 

o  on  her  caboose,  the  camera  crew  looked  on 

interest.     There  is  nothing  a  Hollywood  crew 

I    :ciates  more  than  a  beautiful  lady  getting  her 

s. 

fou'd  better  get  it  right  the  first  time,"  yelled 
irector,  "or  you'll  have  to  do  it  over  again." 
nee  this  was  the  third  week  of  shooting,  and  Miss 
dge  was  as  full  of  purple  welts  as  an  Easter 
he  certainly  didn't  want  to  do  it  more  than  once, 
dingly,  she  put  her  soul  and  tortured  chassis 
it.  She  careened  down  the  slope,  smashing 
gh  the  underbrush,  overturning  rocks,  bouncing 
gly  along  on  her  rear.  She  reached  the  bottom, 
lerself  hastily  and  screamed,  "Doctor!" 
er  terror  was  accentuated  by  the  sight  of  the  gen- 
ii  in  who  answered  her  call. 

fou're  the  man  who  looks  after  the  horses!"  she 
in  horror. 

±  veterinarian,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  with 
|    ty.     "Have   you   any   objection   or  would   you 
r  just  die  there?" 

The  Riddle  of  the  Hollywood  Sphinx 

Jme  day  a  psychologist  is  going  to  analyze  the 
E    al  form  of  guilt  which  requires  that  Hollywood 
d  slam  its  women.    It  seems  to  have  begun  with 
Bs  Cagney  smacking  dames  in  the  mush,  and  it 
ed  its  peak  when  the  glamorous  Marlene  Diet- 
as  whacked  in  the  posterior  with  fence  slats, 
ed  in  mud  puddles  and  doused  with  fire  hoses. 
iears  to  be  a  form  of  self-destruction  by  which 
ood  seeks  to  annihilate  the  thing  that  made  it 
ssful,  to  wit,  beauty. 

iss  Aldridge  reached  the  end  of  The  Perils  of 
a  alive,  a  feat.    What  she  was  doing  in  it  is  still 
itery,  unless  it  was  starvation.    Which  seems  un- 
in  the  case  of  a  female  with  her  looks.    She  is 
igent,  beautiful  and  streamlined.  She  is  interna- 
lly known  for  her  face  and  figure,  has  been  in 
ood  almost  five  years  and  knows  everybody  in 
int.    Of  course  she  can't  act.  But  who  else  can, 
tures?  In  brief,  what  is  she  doing  in  The  Perils 
oka? 

masochist,"  says  the  best  explanation,  "with  a 
of  greed." 

t  at  Republic,  they  tested  seventy-five  girls  be- 

a  strain  of  sadism  led  them  to  pick  on  Aldridge. 

rospect  of  whamming  the  loveliest  of  the  group 

oo  good  to  overlook.  If  Universal  Pictures  could 

belts  at  Dietrich,   Republic  would  wallop  Al- 

e.     When  it  was  through,  she  had  lacerations, 

sions,  cuts  and  abrasions;  she  had  strained  liga- 

,  sprained  ankles  and  Charley  horses;  she  had 

off  a  chariot  and  been  singed  by  hot  ice. 


"And  I  got  a  lot  of  mail  with  one  cent  postage 
due,"  says  Aldridge.  "They  tell  me  this  means  I'm  a 
hit  with  the  matinee  mob." 

The  matinee  mob  is  constituted  almost  entirely  of 
grimy-looking  brats  with  a  ten-cent  piece  clutched  in 
their  sweaty  palms.  They  clutter  up  the  best  seats, 
distribute  bits  of  antique  chewing  gum  up  and  down 
the  aisles  and  burst  into  irate  catcalls  when  dis- 
pleased. What  infuriates  them  beyond  bearing  is  the 
sight  of  love.  The  spectacle  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
in  a  clutch  will  get  nothing  but  obscene  whistling  from 
such  a  critical  gathering.  When  the  heroine  of  The 
Perils  of  Nyoka  accepted  help  from  the  hero,  she  did 
not  fall  into  his  arms.  She  took  his  hand  in  a  firm 
grip,  looked  him  full  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Thanks,  old 
man!" 

When  the  hero  wanted  to  compliment  the  heroine 
on  her  bravery,  he  very  cautiously  refrained  from 
the  starry-eyed  gaze.  He  took  her  hand  in  a  firm 
grip,  looked  her  full  in  the  eye,  and  said.  "Plucky 
girl!" 

Aldridge  learned  all  that  and  a  lot  more,  including 
the  fact  that  she  had  to  get  up  at  four  every  morning 
to  be  in  time  for  the  first  shots  on  location.    Since  her 
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home  was  in  Santa  Monica,  miles  from  the  studio, 
she  took  a  cabin  at  a  tourist  camp  and  entertained 
nobody  but  her  personal  physician  during  the  course 
of  the  six  weeks'  shooting. 

She  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  movie  actresses,  being 
five  feet  eight,  but  she  turned  out  to  be  tough.  The 
scenes  were  marvelous,  to  wit:  (a)  She  is  burned  at 
the  stake,  (b)  Arab  horses  gallop  over  her  prostrate 
form,  (c)  She  is  trapped  in  the  path  of  a  landslide, 
(d)  A  stone  roof  falls  on  her.  (e)  Preferring  death  to 
dishonor,  she  leaps  off  a  cliff,  (f)  A  two-ton  chan- 
delier mashes  her.  (g)  She  falls  thousands  of  feet  to 
be  crushed  on  the  rocks  of  a  cavern,  (h)  She  is  low- 
ered into  a  fiery  pit. 

Much  of  this  was  trick  stuff,  and  as  much  more 
was  done  by  a  double,  but  Aldridge  did  plenty.  She 
climbed  trees  and  rolled  down  hillsides  and  ran  in- 
cessantly for  cover,  cowering  away  from  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  natives.  At  first  she  did  the  latter  stint 
badly  and  was  reproached  by  the  director.  He  asked 
her  with  some  tartness  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  lady  of  her  obvious  good  Virginia  breeding  to 
unbend  a  trifle. 

"In  all  fairness,  I  must  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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SURF  SCOTER.  "Skunkhead"  is  what  New  Eng- 
land Yankees  call  this  weird-looking  sea  duck 
which  frequents  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  Its  favorite  diet  is  small  shellfish,  which 
its  dredgelike  bill  enables  it  to  dig  out  of  the 
sea  bottom  at  depths  of  twenty  feet  or  more 


WHITE- WINGED  SCOTER.  Here's  one  fellow 
who  is  really  getting  a  break  out  of  the  war 
this  hunting  season.  Coastal-defense  regula- 
tions have  restricted  duck  hunting  along  some 
sections  of  our  ocean  fronts  which  are  fall 
and  winter  haunts  of  the  white-winged  scoter 


lii 


GREEN-WINGED  TEAL.  Daintiest  of  all 
wild  ducks  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
targets  for  hunters  because  of  his  speedy 
flight  and  small  size,  the  green-winged 
teal  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  fall  migrants. 
At  first  indications  of  frost,  he  heads  south 


BLUE- WINGED  TEAL.  This  beautiful  water- 
fowl holds  international  long-distance  flight 
records.  Nesting  as  far  north  as  Great  Slave 
Lake,  just  below  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Canada, 
bluewings  have  been  found  wintering  in  Vene- 
zuela, French  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  even  Chile 


.'  »  •"•.'  lit, 
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REDHEAD.  Drying  up  of  redhead  ntttii 
marshes  during  the  recent  dust-bowl  < 
hit  these  birds  hard.  By  1936  all  redhe 
shooting  had  been  banned.  With  proii 
tion  and  effective  restoration  work,  t 
species  has  now  staged  a  fine  comebti 
A  full  daily  bag  lii 
of  ten  redheads  may  ■ 
taken  this  fall  as  co. 
pared  with  three  in  IV 


Return  of 
the  Wildfow 


By  Bill  Wolf 


PAINTINGS  BY  T.  M.  SHORTT 

From  "The  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  of  North  Amen 
By  F.  H.  Koririghi  •  American   Wildlife   Institute 


THE  waterfowl  are  on  the  move  again.  Tl  a 
ducks  and  swans  of  the  continent  come  wit!  f. 
ous  rush  when  they  head  south,  traveling* 
beam"  of  one  of  the  four  great  flyways.  Some  t 
talk  as  they  fly,  and  their  wild  fluting  and  is* 
clatter,  when  heard  by  earthbound  persons  '  o» 
one  of  the  most  exciting  of  all  outdoor  sound  1 
duck  hunter  it  is  like  a  trumpet  call. 

Sometimes  persons  abroad  at  night  in  the» 
are  startled  by  a  clamoring  overhead,  a  sound  at 
like  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  cry.  It  is  only  the  wi  jt 
hurrying  to  escape  the  biting  cold,  but  here  ip 
the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the  ghostly  Wild  H  a 
and  his  hounds,  sweeping  through  the  dark  sk  . 


SHOVELER.  "Spoonbill"  is  his  better  known 
cognomen  and  one  look  at  that  schnozzle 
will  tell  you  why.  The  buffoon  of  wild  ducks, 
he's  not  exactly  favored  for  the  table  when 
tastier  wildfowl  are  available.  That  spatu- 
late  bill  is  used  principally  to  dredge  Crus- 
tacea from  marsh  mud 
—which  diet  doesn't 
enhance  the  flavor 
of    any    roast    duck 


WOOD  DUCK.  Most  beautiful  of  all  Ameri- 
can waterfowl.  For  the  first  time  in  over 
twenty  yeare,  federal  regulations  permit 
hunters  to  include  one  wood  duck  in  the 
day's  bag.  However,  some  states  still 
have   laws    against   shooting   this   species 


OLD   SQUAW.    Old   squaws   are   among  I 
northerly  nesters,  some  breeding  above  tl 
Circle.  Old  squaws  can't  quack  like  other  d  " 
yodel — so  much  and  so  loud  that  early  settler  I 
the  racket  to  singing  and  gabbling  of  Indiar : 
Hence  the  name,  old  squaw,  according  id 


fASBACK.  Piece  de  resistance  of  gour- 
due  to  its  preferred  diet  of  flavor- 
wild  celery,  the  canvasback  is  among 
hoicest  of  all  wild  waterfowl.  It  is 
he  speediest  of  webfooted  fliers,  and 
een  clocked  by  airplane  at  72  m.p.h. 


»  exorable  flight  of  the  waterfowl  will  carry 
o  leir  winter  resorts,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
■r  states,  in  Mexico,  in  California  and  even, 
)t.  in  South  America.  When  spring  comes  they 
ileir  flight,  going  north  to  the  vast  breeding 
It  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
f  Jl  will  reach  the  winter  grounds,  however.  The 
o  id  birds  have  to  run  a  gantlet  of  duck  hunters 
a  /  one  tenth  will  fall  in  the  three  zones  set  by 

gulations. 
r  vill  be  war-created  difficulties  for  hunters  this 
—  5Stricted  travel,  Coast  Guard  identification 
in  rulings,  new  guns  in  certain  gauges  "frozen" 
tt  spare  time — but  70  days  of  hunting  in  each 
s  ,e  longest  season  in  years  and  one  hundred 
i  rds  the  greatest  flight  in  decades. 
:h  vast  flight  is  a  remarkable  thing.  In  1934 
a  waterfowl  population  of  this  continent  was 
U  than  30,000,000.  Extinction  seemed  near. 
Mis  amazing  comeback  of  waterfowl  from  near- 
ilrtion  to  something  close  to  100,000,000  birds  is 
if-ctors  working  for  and  against  the  fowl  which 
srf;uch  strangely  assorted  things  as  the  duck 
j'lemselves,  bird  lovers,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
•Service,  beavers,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  engi- 
fcmers,  northern  pike  or  jackfish,  crows,  mag- 
rcght,  disease,  fire  and  water, 
t*  however,  let  us  consider  the  duck  hunter, 
■Mmost  a  generic  term  for  the  hunter  of  any 
M  waterfowl.  The  duck  hunter  is  the  person 
H:ly  concerned  with  the  waterfowl  population, 
r  ad,  and  you  must  (Continued  on  page  46) 


They  call  him  "bull 
California  and  "sea 
in  some  parts  of  the 
by  whatever  name, 
au  Brummell  of  ducks, 
some  fellow  ranges 
it  to  coast  and  is 
e  most  prized  of  all 
mong     sportsmen 


GREATER  SCAUP.  An  overgrown  relative  of 
the  lesser  scaup,  about  the  only  way  you  can 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  lesser  scaup  is 
by  its  larger  size  and  the  green  sheen  of  its 
head  feathers.  The  lesser  scaup's  plumage  is  al- 
most identical,  except  for  purple  head  coloring 


LESSER  SCAUP.  He's  "bluebill"  to  most  wild- 
fowlers  and  has  about  the  widest  range 
of  any  North  American  wild  duck.  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  attached  numbered  leg  bands 
to  these  birds  on  their  breeding  grounds  in 
Canada.     Bands    have    been    recovered    by 

hunters  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Maine  and 
as  far  south  as  Colom- 
bia,   South    America 


AMERICAN  GOLDENEYE.  Ordinarily,  webfooted 
ducks  don't  perch  in  trees  but  this  species  is  one 
of  the  few  exceptions.  Favored  goldeneye  nest- 
ing spot  is  an  old  tree  hole  excavated  by  wood- 
peckers. In  flight,  goldeneye  wings  emit  a  shrill 
whistle — hence   the   bird's   nickname,   "Whistler" 


BALDPATE.  The  baldpate,  or  widgeon,  gets 
his  name  from  that  white  patch  on  his  head. 
He's  the  champ  moocher,  snitching  succulent 
food  plants  thai  other  ducks  dive  down  for 
and  bring  up  from  lake  bottoms.  Baldpates  are 
among    the    most    popular    sporting    waterfowl 


GADWALL.  Gadwall  were  hard  hit  by  droughts 
which  swept  their  nesting  marshes  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral prairie  states  and  Canadian  provinces  but  now 
have  joined  in  the  big  duck  population  boom.  Rare 
in  the  Northeastern  states,  most  gadwall  fly  south- 
ward in  the  fall  through  Central  and  Western  states 


MALLARD.  Kingpin  of  wild  ducks  in  the 
opinion  of  most  duck  hunters  is  the  green- 
head   mallard — found   in   every   state    as 
well  as  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.    He  likes   to   forage   in  corn   and 
wheat  fields,  is  one  of  the  very  few  ducks 
that  will  feed  on  dry 
land.     And    if    you 
want  a  real  feast  try 
a    corn-fed    mallard 


The  Chilean  army  admires  the  German  military  machine  but  its  high  officers  are 
not  pro-Nazi.  At  Army  School,  above,  cadets  still  use  the  traditional  goose- 
step  even  though  the  German  experts  who  taught  them  have  been  sent  home 


EUROPEAN 

Pomp  and  ceremony  mark  the  opening  of  congress  by  Chile's  newly  elected 
President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  (center).  A  slow,  practical  individual,  Rios  has 
taken  his  time  about  breaking  with  the  Axis  to  be  sure  his  people  were  with  him 

EUROPEAN 


Chile  Gets  Of  I 
the  Fence 

By  Waldo  Frank 


You  can't  blame  Chile  for 
its  delay  in  casting  off  the 
Axis.  Not  when  you  con- 
sider such  things  as  our 
economic  encroachments 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Collier's  on-the-spot  re- 
porter presents  the  little- 
known  facts  necessary  to 
understand  that  republic 


7VS  I  write  this  (about  400  miles  south 
L\  of  Santiago),  Chile  has  not  yet 
•*■  ■*-  broken  off  relations  with  the  Axis. 
The  break  will  come.  A  tide  of  feeling 
that  the  time  is  over  for  a  politics  of 
"playing  safe"  has  swept  the  people  and 
their  leaders.  It  is  important  that  our 
own  people  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  long  delay.  It  will  mean  under- 
standing Chile. 

The  reasons  can  be  captioned  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Baltimore  incident;  (2) 
the  Panama  Canal;  (3)  the  American 
copper  mines;  (4)  the  eleven  little  boats 
(six  belonging  to  the  Chilean  Compania 
Sudamericana  de  Vapores  and  five  from 
Holland  that  were  in  Chilean  ports  at 
the  start  of  the  war),  which  keep  the  life 
lines  open  to  Chile's  two-thousand-mile 
Coast  from  New  Orleans;  and  (5)  the 
Nazi-Spanish  embassies,  which  I  hy- 
phenate because,  when  Chile  shuts  up 
the  Nazi-Italian-Jap  shops  for  con- 
tinental espionage,  propaganda  and 
eventual  sabotage,  the  work  will  go  on 
without  interruption  under  the  Franco 
flag. 

It  was  the  strongest  and  liveliest 
politician  in  Chile — 73-year-old  ex- 
President  Arturo  Alessandri,  the  man 
behind  President  Rios — who  reminded 
me  of  the  Chileans'  psychology  and  of 
the  Baltimore  affair,  which  to  us  is  for- 
gotten history. 

In  1891,  an  American  ship,  the  Balti- 
more, sailed  into  Valparaiso.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  of  our  sailors  got 
into  a  drunken  battle  with  Chilean 
sailors.  Two  were  killed,  a  large  num- 
ber were  wounded.  Alessandri  is  a  little 
fighting  cock  of  a  man.  His  eyes  shone 
as  he  said  that  the  Chilean  boys  were 
better  with  their  knives. 

The  Chilean  government  started  a 
legal  investigation.  Washington  re- 
fused to  wait  for  it  and  highhandedly  in- 
sisted on  immediate  reparation  and 
official  apology  by  public  salute  of  our 
flag.  Chile  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
two  generations  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters grew  up  with  a  resentment  against 
the  Yankee  which  no  other  country 
south  of  Colombia  has  ever  had.  (Co- 
lombia hated  us  for  a  long  time  because 
of  our  theft  of  Panama  through  a  faked 
revolution.) 

The  Chileans  no  longer  hate  us,  but 


Chileans  are  a  nation  of  fight- 
ers, as  Peru  and  Bolivia  learned 
in  the  War  of  the  Pacific.  Mili- 
tary leaders  take  pride  in  the 
democratic  spirit  of  their  army 
and  compare  it  to  that  of  Mexico 


there  is  a  deep,  largely  unconscious, 
sistance  to  us,  the  fruit  of  the  old  !*» 
The  sensitive  man  can  find  it  ev». 
where — among  intellectuals,  busir  4. 
men,  professional  men:  the  very  £ 
and  women  whose  intelligence  t<w 
makes  them  pro-American  and 
in  favor  of  breaking  with  the  Axis. 

The  Panama  Canal  struck  the  Chur 
ports  a  blow  from  which  they  have  n% 
recovered.     I  have  been  in  Punta   4 
nas,  the  southernmost  city  of  the  w  4 
on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Its  port  % 
to  be  crowded  with  Pacific-bound  si  s. 
hundreds  of  vessels  from  Europe  I 
cargoes  for  towns  from  Peru  to  Br^ 
Columbia    made   stops   at   the   Ch:j« 
ports    until    the    Canal    opened.    Cm 
ports — Talcahuano,  for  instance^-a* 
advanced  decay,  their  wide  streets  k| 
empty,  their  populations  without  'tt 
or  making  a  miserable  living  with    1 
fisheries  and  local  traffic.  Chile  was  a 
in  direct  touch  with  all  Europe;  nc'i 
is  in  direct  touch  only  with  the  Uifl 
States.  This  fact,  too,  colors  the  Chi» 
mind  subtly,  unconsciously,  agains  it 

Those  Eleven  Little  Boats 

Then  there  are  the  copper  mines)! 
Anaconda  group,  Chuquicamata  v) 
Potrerillos  and  the  Braden  minefi 
Teniente  at  Rancagua.  The  econiy 
of  the  country  would  go  to  pieces  if  J 
thing  happened  to  these  industrie  V 
they  were  blown  up  by  bomb  or  she  9 
if  the  American  copper  boats  stomal 
plying  the  seas.  But  these  boat  a 
their  southward  voyage  leave  cargo  • 
the  Peruvian  ports,  and  usually  r  cfa 
Chilean  ports  empty.  Chile  needs  il 
wheat,  a  hundred  products,  and  her  .t 
boats — the  eleven  little  boats — !  Of 
them  in.  If  Nazi  submarines  sank  t  u 
Chile,  unlike  self-supporting  Brazil  x 
Argentina,  might  starve.  Her  stan  id 
of  living,  at  best,  is  much  lower  I 
Argentina's. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  fifth  c  t* 
reasons  for  Chile's  delay  in  comir.tB 
the  break  with  the  Axis.  There  « 
nearly  80,000  pro-Nazi  Germans  iniii 
little  country;  30,000  are  German  1- 
tionals;  50,000  are  Chilean  citizer  of 
German  descent  who  have  been  hy  0- 
tized,  despite  their  democratic  £  e- 
cedents,  by  the  victories  of  the  Fue  ;r. 

The  editor  of  a  leading  newspape  in 
a  confidential  report  which  he  prep  id 
for  me,  wrote,  "Citizens  of  Germar  e- 
scent:  100  per  cent  pro-Nazi."    A    1 
man    anti-Nazi    undercover    man    1 
whom    I    checked    in    Valdivia    (»  1* 
German  is  a  language   of  the  stn  si 
said:  "Exaggeration.     Only  95  per  1 
are  pro-Nazi."    My  own  visit  to  CI  ^ 
German  South  convinced  me  that  t 
these  figures  are  high,  that  80  per  e 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Anyway,  on  the  day  the  Nazi  emb  s) 
shuts  down,  there  will  be  econi  it 
sabotage  throughout  the  south  of  (  « 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultur  0: 
the  wool  exports  and  of  the  comrr  « 
is  in  German  hands.  Valdivia,  inc  d 
is  a  town  where  racial  and  econ>  'c 
barriers  are  parallel.  The  German;  re 
the  bosses ;  the  Creole  Chileans  are  I 
proletariat.  The  Germans  live  in  1  «■ 
strong  houses  on  clean  paved  stn  I 
the  Chilean  poor  live  in  hovels,  and  ! 
streets  are  muddy  gutters. 

(Continued  on  page  73,) 


ling  Twice  for  Laura 


]y  Vera  Caspar y 

I  USTRATED  BY  EARL  CORDREY 


!ie  Story  Thus  Far: 

■•fORKING  for  the  same  advertising  firm  in 

II  New  York  City,  Laura  Hunt  and  Shelby 

(rpenter    are    engaged,    plan    to    be    married 

<,n.    One  Friday  afternoon,  they  meet  at  five 

Mock,  have  a  cocktail  together.    After  which 

ifcy  part,  it  being  Laura's  intention   (so  she 

Bs)  to  dine  with  Waldo  Lydecker,  a  noted 

Cumnist,  and  later  go  to  Connecticut  for  a 

nch-needed  rest. 

I  ffhe  following  morning,  Bessie  Clary,  Lau- 
lis  maid,  finds  her  in  her  apartment — dead, 
fimeone,  it  appears,  had  rung  her  bell,  and, 
Hen  she  had  opened  the  door,  shot  her  in  the 
jtce  and  killed  her,  with  a  shotgun.  Interro- 
(ked,  the  taxi  driver,  in  whose  cab  Carpenter 
Id  put  her  after  they  had  finished  their 
Knks,  testifies  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  turned 
Ifcorner,  the  girl  had  told  him  to  take  her  to 
t||?  Grand  Central  Station! 
lAU  of  this,  and  much  more,  is  related  by 
■[decker,  a  brilliant  and  sophisticated  writer, 
lf>o  tells  the  story — taking  a  temperamental 
i  nius'  liberty  of  describing  certain  incidents 
lid  conversations  at  which  he  had  not  been 
Ifesent  but  of  which  he  has  a  fairly  clear  con- 
ation. .  .  . 
ifro  Mark  McPherson,  an  official  of  some  im- 
flrtance,  the  police  department  assigns  the 
Ink  of  finding  the  murderer.  He  goes  into  ac- 
.  in  quietly.  He  learns  that  the  victim  had  no 
llown  enemies;  he  learns  that  both  Carpenter 
lid  Lydecker  (possible  suspects,  obviously) 
live  alibis— extremely  feeble  ones;  he  learns 
i  lat  Carpenter  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  twenty- 
>  je-thousand-dollar  insurance  clause  in  an  an- 
jity  that  the  unfortunate  girl  had  carried.  .  .  . 
Laura's  funeral  service  is  held.  Shortly  after- 
.  trd,   Bessie,   the    maid,   informs    Mark    Mc- 

I  person  that  she  has  something  to  show  him 
1  Laura  Hunt's  apartment.  He  agrees  to  ac- 
impany  her  there. 

||We  now  see,  through  Waldo  Lydecker's  eyes, 
|[iat  happens  after  Mark  and  Bessie  leave  the 
[ineral  chapel. 

II 

yTARK  had  his  car.    Bessie  sat  be- 

V/l    side    him    primly,    black-gloved 

I    *  hands  folded  in  the  lap  of  her 

flack  silk  dress.    They  drove  across  the 

lurk  in  silence.    When  they  passed  the 

riiceman  who  stood  guard  at  the  door 

I  Laura's  house,  Bessie  smiled  down 

bon  him  with  virtuous  hauteur.    Once 

the  apartment,  she  assumed  the  airs 

ownership,  raised  windows,  adjusted 

irtains,  emptied  trays  filled  with  ashes 

om  Mark's  pipe. 

When  she  had  drawn  off  black  gloves, 

r:lded  them  and  stored  them  in  her  bag, 

fettled  herself  on  the  straightest  chair 

hd  fixed  a  glassy  stare  upon  his  face, 

Ipe  asked,  "What  do  they  do  to  people 

i  bat  hide  something  from  the  cops?" 

■  "So  you've  been  trying  to  shield  the 

lurderer?"  Mark  said.   "That's  danger- 

!us,  Bessie!" 

I I  Her  knotted  hands  unfolded.  "What 
'bakes  you  think  I  know  the  murderer?" 

"By  hiding  evidence,   you   have  be- 
bme  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  Whom 
rere  you  shielding,  Bessie?" 
I  "Her." 

"Why,  Bessie?  She's  dead." 

"Her    reputation    ain't,"    Bessie    ob- 
.  (srved  righteously,  and  went  to  the  cor- 
ner cabinet  in  which  Laura  had  always 
Sept  a  small  stock  of  liquor.   "Just  look 
|t  this." 

Mark  leaped.  "Hey,  be  careful.  There 
hay  be  fingerprints." 

Bessie  laughed.  "Maybe  there  was  a 
bt  of  fingerprints  around  here !  But  the 
ops  never  seen  them." 

"You  wiped  them  off?     Good  gosh!" 

"That  ain't  all  I  wiped  off,"  Bessie 
Ihuckled.  "I  cleaned  off  the  bed  and 
able  in  there  and  the  bathroom  before 
he  cops  come." 

Mark  seized  her  bony  wrists.  "I've  a 
ood  mind  to  take  you  into  custody," 
ie  said. 

'Cops  got  dirty  minds.    I  don't  want 
he  whole  world  thinking  she  was  the 
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kind  that  got  drunk  with  a  fellow  in  her 
bedroom,  God  rest  her  soul." 

"Drunk  in  her  bedroom?  Bessie,  what 
does  this  mean?" 

"So  help  me,"  Bessie  swore,  "there 
was  two  glasses." 

Mark  retreated,  the  sudden  display 
of  temper  puzzling  and  shaming  him. 
His  fury  had  grown  out  of  all  propor- 
tions to  its  cause. 

Bessie  drew  out  a  bottle.  "Where  do 
you  think  I  found  this?  Right  there." 
She  pointed  through  the  open  door  to 
the  bedroom.  "On  the  table  by  the  bed. 
With  two  dirty  glasses." 

Laura's  bedroom  was  as  chaste  and 
peaceful  as  the  chamber  of  a  young  girl 
whose  experience  of  love  has  been  con- 
fined to  sonnets,  dreams  and  a  diary. 

"I  cleaned  up  the  room  and  washed 
the  glasses  before  the  cops  got  here. 
Lucky  I  come  to  my  senses  in  time," 
Bessie  sniffed.  "The  bottle  I  put  in  the 
cabinet  so's  no  one  would  notice.  I  can 
tell  you  this  much,  Mr.  McPherson,  this 
here  bottle  was  brought  in  after  I  left  on 
Friday." 

Mark  examined  the  bottle.  It  was 
Three  Horses  Bourbon,  a  brand  favored 
by  frugal  tipplers.  "Are  you  sure,  Bes- 
sie? How  do  you  know?  You  must  keep 
close  watch  on  the  liquor  that's  used  in 
this  place." 

Bessie's  iron  jaw  shot  forward;  cords 
stiffened  in  her  bony  neck.  "If  you  don't 
believe  me,  ask  Mr.  Mosconi,  the  liquor 
fellow  over  on  Third  Avenue.  We  al- 
ways got  ours  from  Mosconi,  better  stuff 
than  this,  I'm  telling  you.  This  here's 
the  brand  we  use."  She  swung  the  doors 
wider  and  revealed,  among  the  neatly 
arranged  bottles,  four  unopened  fifths 
of  J  and  D  Blue  Grass  Bourbon,  the 
brand  which  I  had  taught  her  to  buy. 

Such  unexpected  evidence,  throwing 
unmistakable  light  on  the  last  moments 
of  the  murdered,  should  have  gladdened 
the  detective  heart.  Contrarily,  Mark 
found  himself  loath  to  accept  the  facts. 
This  was  not  because  he  had  reason  to 
disbelieve  Bessie's  story,  but  because 
the  sordid  character  of  her  revelations 
had  disarranged  the  pattern  of  his 
thinking. 

LAST  night,  alone  in  the  apartment,  he 
had  made  unscientific  investigation 
of  Laura's  closets,  chests  of  drawers, 
dressing  table  and  bathroom.  He  knew 
Laura,  not  only  with  his  intelligence,  but 
with  his  senses.  His  fingers  had  touched 
fabrics  that  had  known  her  body,  his 
ears  had  heard  the  rustle  of  her  silks, 
his  nostrils  sniffed  at  the  varied,  heady 
fragrances  of  her  perfumes.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  stern  young  Scot  known  a 
woman  in  this  fashion.  Just  as  her 
library  had  revealed  the  quality  of  her 
mind,  the  boudoir  had  yielded  the  se- 
crets of  feminine  personality. 

In  his  coldest,  most  official  voice,  he 
said,  "If  there  was  someone  in  the  bed- 
room with  her,  we  have  a  completely 
new  picture  of  the  crime." 

"You  mean  it  wasn't  like  you  said  in 
the  paper,  that  it  must  have  happened 


Thunder  crashed  again.  Then 
I  saw  her.  She  held  a  hat  in 
one  hand  and  a  pair  of  light 
gloves  in  the  other.  She  had 
dark  eyes,  slightly  slanted, 
dark    hair    and     tanned    skin 
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when  the  doorbell  rang  and  she  went  to 
open  it?" 

"I  accepted  that  as  the  most  prob- 
able explanation,  considering  the  body's 
position."  He  crossed  from  the  bedroom 
slowly,  his  eyes  upon  the  arrangement 
of  carpets  on  the  polished  floor.  "If  a 
man  had  been  in  the  bedroom  with  her, 
he  might  have  been  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing. She  went  to  the  door  with  him,  per- 
haps." He  stood  rigid  at  the  spot  where 
the  river  of  dark  blood  had  been 
dammed  by  the  thick  pile  of  the  carpet. 
"Perhaps  they  were  quarreling  and  just 
as  he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  and 
shot  her." 

"Gosh!"  said  Bessie,  blowing  her  nose 
weakly.  "It  gives  you  the  creeps,  don't 
it?" 

From  the  wall,  Stuart  Jacoby's  por- 
trait smiled  down. 

/~\N  WEDNESDAY  afternoon, 
^-'  twenty-four  hours  after  the  funeral, 
Lancaster  Corey  came  to  see  me.  We 
wrung  each  other's  hands  like  long  lost 
brothers. 

"Corey,  my  good  fellow,  to  what  do 
I  owe  this  dispensation?" 

"I've  a  great  opportunity  for  you,  Ly- 
decker."  He  twisted  the  ends  of  his 
white,  crisp  mustache.  "You  know  Ja- 
coby's work.  Getting  more  valuable 
every  day." 

I  made  a  sound  with  my  lips. 

"It's  not  that  I'm  trying  to  sell  you  a 
picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  already 
got  a  buyer.  You  know  Jacoby's  por- 
trait of  Laura  Hunt  .  .  .  several  news- 
papers carried  reproductions  after  the 
murder.  Tragic,  wasn't  it?  Since  you 
were  so  attached  to  the  lady,  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  bid  .  .  ." 

"How  dare  you?"  I  shouted.  "How 
dare  you  come  to  my  house  and  coolly 
offer  me  that  worthless  canvas?  In  the 
first  place,  I  consider  it  a  bad  imitation 
of  Speicher.  In  the  second  place,  I  de- 
plore Speicher.  And  in  the  third,  I  loathe 
portraits  in  oil." 

"Very  well.  I  shall  feel  free  to  sell  it 
to  my  other  buyer."  He  snatched  up  his 
hat. 

"Wait!"  I  commanded.  "How  can 
you  offer  what  you  don't  own?  That  pic- 
ture is  hanging  on  the  wall  of  her  apart- 
ment now.  She  died  without  a  will;  the 
lawyers  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 

"I  believe  that  Mrs.  Treadwell,  her 
aunt,  is  assuming  responsibility.  You 
might  communicate  with  her  or  with 
Salsbury,  Haskins,  Warder  &  Bone,  her 
attorneys." 

"The  vultures  gather,"  I  shouted, 
smacking  my  forehead  with  an  an- 
guished palm,  and  a  moment  later, 
cried  out  in  alarm,  "Do  you  know  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  her 
other  things?  Whether  there's  to  be  a 
sale?" 

"This  bid  came  through  a  private 
channel." 

"Tell  me,"  I  demanded,  "is  your  pro- 
spective sucker  some  connoisseur  who 
saw  the  picture  in  the  Sunday  tabloids 
and  wants  to  own  the  portrait  of  a  mur- 
der victim?" 

"I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
strictly  ethical  to  give  my  customer's 
name." 

"Your  pardon,  Corey.  My  question 
must  have  shocked  your  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  a  businessman.  Unfortu- 
nately I  shall  have  to  write  the  story 
without  using  names." 

Lancaster  Corey  responded  like  a 
hunting  dog  to  the  smell  of  rabbit. 
"What  story?" 

"You  have  just  given  me  material  for 
a  magnificent  piece,"  I  cried,  simulating 
creative  excitement.  "An  ironic  short 
story  about  the  struggling  young  painter 
whose  genius  goes  unrecognized  until 
one  of  his  sitters  is  violently  murdered. 
And  suddenly  he,  because  he  had  done 
her  portrait,  becomes  the  painter  of  the 
year.    His  prices  skyrocket,  fashionable 
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women  beg  to  sit  for  him,  he  is  repro- 
duced in  all  the  smart  magazines.  .  .  ." 

My  fantasy  so  titillated  the  dealer's 
greed  that  he  could  no  longer  show 
pride.  "You've  got  to  mention  Jaco- 
by's name.  The  story  would  be  mean- 
ingless without  it." 

I  spoke  bitterly:  "Your  point  of  view, 
Corey,  is  painfully  commercial.  The 
inclusion  of  Jacoby's  name  would  re- 
move my  story  from  the  realms  of  pure 
literature  and  place  it  in  the  category 
of  journalism.  In  that  case,  I'd  have  to 
know  the  facts.  To  protect  my  reputa- 
tion for  veracity,  you  understand." 

"You've  won,"  Corey  admitted  and 
whispered  the  art  lover's  name. 

I  sank  upon  the  couch,  laughing  as  I 
had  not  laughed  since  Laura  had  been 
here  to  share  such  merry  secrets  of  hu- 
man frailty. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  rid  of  the  vulture, 
I  seized  hat  and  stick  and  bade  Roberto 
summon  a  taxi.  Hence  to  Laura's  apart- 
ment   where    I    found    not    only    Mrs. 


I  knew  she  suspected  the  reason  for  my 
presence. 

I  took  direct  action.  "Perhaps  you 
know,  Mrs.  Treadwell,  that  this  vase 
did  not  belong  to  Laura."  I  nodded 
toward  the  mercury  glass  globe  upon 
the  mantel.    I'd  merely  loaned  it  to  her. 

She  threw  up  her  hands  in  horror,  but 
before  she  had  time  to  protest  vocally, 
I  stated,  "That  vase  is  part  of  my  col- 
lection. I  intend  to  take  it.  That's  quite 
in  order,  don't  you  think,  McPherson?" 

"You'd  better  leave  it.  You  might 
find  yourself  in  trouble,"  Mark  said. 

"How  petty  official  of  you.  You're 
acting  like  a  detective." 

T_TE  SHRUGGED  as  if  my  good  opin- 
■'■  ■*■  ion  were  of  no  importance.  I  laughed 
and  turned  the  talk  to  inquiry  about  the 
progress  of  his  work.  Had  he  found  any 
new  clues? 

"Plenty,"  he  taunted. 

"Do  tell  us,"  Mrs.  Treadwell  begged, 
clasping  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  rap- 
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"There's  been  a  last-minute  change! 
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Treadwell,  whom  I  had  expected  to  find 
there,  but  Shelby  and  the  Pomeranian. 
Laura's  aunt  was  musing  on  the  value 
of  the  few  genuinely  antique  pieces, 
Shelby  taking  inventory,  and  the  dog 
sniffing  chair  legs. 

"To  what  do  we  owe  this  unexpected 
pleasure?"  cried  Mrs.  Treadwell  who. 
in  spite  of  expressing  open  disapproval 
of  my  friendship  with  her  niece,  had  al- 
ways fluttered  before  my  fame. 

"To  cupidity,  dear  lady.  I  have  come 
to  share  the  booty." 

A  KEY  turned  in  the  lock.  We  as- 
■^*  sumed  postures  of  piety  as  Mark 
entered. 

"Your  men  let  us  in,  Mr.  McPher- 
son," explained  Mrs.  Treadwell.  "I  hope 
there's  nothing  wrong  about  our  .  .  .  our 
attempt  to  bring  order.  Poor  Laura  was 
so  careless,  she  never  knew  what  she 
owned." 

"I  gave  orders  to  let  you  in  if  you 
came,"  Mark  told  her.  "I  hope  you've 
found  everything  as  it  should  be." 

"There's  nothing  of  great  value." 
Mrs.  Treadwell  remarked.  "Laura 
would  never  put  her  money  into  things 
that  lasted.  But  there  are  certain  trin- 
kets, souvenirs  that  people  might  ap- 
propriate for  sentimental  reasons."  She 
smiled  so  sweetly  in  my  direction  that 


turous  attention.  Shelby  had  climbed 
upon  a  chair  so  that  he  might  record  the 
titles  of  volumes  on  the  topmost  book- 
shelf. From  this  vantage  point,  he 
glanced  down  at  Mark  with  fearless  cu- 
riosity. The  Pomeranian  sniffed  at  the 
detective's  trousers.  All  awaited  reve- 
lation. Mark  said,  "I  hope  you  don't 
mind,"  and  took  out  his  pipe.  The  snub 
was  meant  to  arouse  fear  and  bid  us 
mind  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

I  seized  the  moment  for  my  own.  "It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  I've  got 
a  r'ue."  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mrs. 
'  readwell,  but  beyond  her  floating  veil, 
the  mirror  showed  me  Mark's  guarded 
countenance. 

"Do  you  know  there's  an  art  lover 
connected  with  this  case?  As  probable 
heir,  Mrs.  Treadwell,  you  might  be 
pleased  to  know  that  this  little  museum 
piece,"  I  directed  her  attention  to  the 
Jacoby  portrait,  "has  already  been  bid 
for." 

"By  someone  with  money?"  quivered 
Mrs.  Treadwell. 

Mark  used  the  pipe  as  a  shield  for 
self-consciousness.  Behind  his  cupped 
hand,  I  noted  rising  color.  A  man  gird- 
ing himself  for  the  torture  chamber 
could  not  have  shown  greater  dignity. 

"Might  there  be  a  clue  in  it?"  I  asked 
mischievously.    "If  this  is  a  crime  pas- 


sionnel,  the  killer  might  be  a  man  of 
sentiment.  Don't  you  think  the  lead's 
worth  following,  McPherson?" 

His  answer  was  something  between  a 
grunt  and  a  sigh. 

"It's  terribly  exciting,"  said  Mrs 
Treadwell.  "You've  got  to  tell  m. 
Waldo,  you've  just  got  to." 

I  was  never  a  child  to  torture  butter- 
flies. The  death  agonies  of  small  fun 
have  never  been  a  sight  that  I  witnessed 
with  pleasure.  I  remember  blanching 
with  terror  and  scurrying  across  the  lam- 
when,  during  an  ill-advised  visit  to  a 
farm,  I  was  forced  to  watch  a  decapi- 
tated chicken  running  around  and 
around  its  astonished  head.  Even  on 
the  stage,  I  prefer  death  to  follow  a 
swift,  clean  stroke  of  a  sharp  blad 
spare  Mark's  blushes,  I  spoke  hastily 
and  with  the  air  of  gravity:  "I  cannot| 
betray  the  confidence  of  Lancaster 
Corey.  An  art  dealer  is.  after  all,  some- 
what in  the  position  of  a  doctor  or  law- 
yer. In  matters  of  taste,  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  profit." 

Mark's  next  move,  I  thought,  was 
meant  to  divert  the  talk,  but  I  learned 
later  that  he  had  had  a  definite  purpose 
in  meeting  Shelby  here  this  afternoon. 

"I  could  use  a  drink,"  he  announced. 
"As  chief  trustee,  Mrs.  Treadwell,  would 
you  mind  if  I  took  some  of  Miss  Hunt's 
liquor?" 

"How  stingy  you   make   me   sound! 
Shelby,  darling,  be  useful.    I  wonder  if 
the  icebox  is  turned  on." 
'Shelby  went  into  the  kitchen.     Mark 
opened  the  corner  cabinet. 

"What  do  you  drink,  Mrs.  Treadwell? 
Yours  is  Scotch,  isn't  it,  Lydecker?" 

He  waited  until  Shelby  returned  be- 
fore he  brought  out  the  Bourbon.  "I 
think  I'll  drink  this  today.  What's 
yours,  Carpenter?" 

Shelby  glanced  at  the  bottle,  deco- 
rated with  the  profiles  of  three  noble 
steeds.  His  hands  tensed  but  he  could 
not  hold  them  steady  enough  to  keep 
the  glasses  from  rattling  on  the  tray. 

"None — for — me — thanks." 

The  softness  had  fled  his  voice.  He 
was  as  harsh  as  metal  and  his  chiseled 
features,  robbed  of  color,  had  the  mar- 
ble virtue  of  a  statue  erected  to  the 
honor  of  a  dead  Victorian. 

MARK  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  that 
night.  He  carried  a  book  in  his  coat 
pocket.  I  saw  only  the  top  inch  of  the 
binding,  but  unless  I  was  mistaken,  it 
was  the  work  of  a  not  unfamiliar  au- 
thor. 

"I  am  flattered,"  I  remarked  with  a 
jocular  nod  toward  the  bulging  pocket. 
"And  do  you  still  consider  me  smooth 
but  trivial?" 

"Sometimes  you're  not  bad,"  he  con- 
ceded. 

"Your  flattery  overwhelms  me,"  I  re- 1 
torted.   "Where  shall  we  dine?" 

His  car  was  open  and  he  drove  so 
wildly  that  I  clung  with  one  hand  to  the 
door,  with  the  other  to  my  black  Hom- 
burg.  I  wonder  why  he  chose  the  nar- 
rowest streets  in  the  slums  until  I  saw 
the  red  electric  sign  above  Montagnino's 
door.  We  passed  through  a  corridor, 
and  Montagnino  led  us  to  a  table  be- 
side a  trellis  twined  with  artificial  lilac. 

Through  the  dusty  wooden  lattice 
and  weary  cotton  vines  we  witnessed  a 
battle  between  the  hordes  of  angry 
clouds  and  a  fierce  copper  moon.  The 
leaves  of  the  one  living  tree  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  skinny  catalpa,  hung 
like  the  black  bones  of  skeleton  hands, 
as  dead  as  the  cotton  lilac.  With  the 
flavors  of  Montagnino's  kitchen  and  the 
slum  smells  was  mingled  the  sulphurous 
odor  of  the  rising  storm. 

At  my  suggestion  we  drai:k  that  pale 
still  wine  with  the  magic  name.  Lachry  I 
ma  Christi.  Mark  had  never  tasted  it.  i 
but  once  his  tongue  had  tested  and  ap-  ' 
proved  the  golden  flavor,  he  tossed  it  off  I 
(Continued  on  page  66,) 


Sergeant  Strelok  plodded  toward  the  dead  German,  who  lay  on  his  back  in  the  water.  The  forward  end  of  the  tank  loomed  above  him 


IEAR  GUARD  AT  DEREVUSHKA 


Y  FRANK  DORSEY 

■  LUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    PIKE 

tie  odds  against  the  man 
ere  formidable.  On  the 
le  hand  there  was  a  tank, 
i  the  other  a  lone  Russian. 
ui  the  man  had  a  brain 


"•WO  enemies  faced  each  other  on 
the  Russian  plain — a  man,  a  ma- 
"  chine.  The  swastika  stood  out  black 
i  the  tank's  iron  turret  as  the  machine 
mbered  along  the  cart  track  to  Dere- 
ishka.  The  man  stood  on  a  small  log 
"idge  spanning  the  brook  a  hundred 
ards  west  of  the  village.    Burned-out 


houses  under  the  early  morning  sun  cast 
jagged  shadows  nearly  to  his  back.  He 
was  alone.  There  was  no  one  in  the  vil- 
lage nor  in  the  sprouting  wheat  fields 
beyond. 

The  man  leaned  on  the  unsquared  log 
rail  of  the  bridge  and  watched  the  tank 
crawl  toward  him.  Maybe  five  minutes 
for  it  to  reach  him — a  hot  flush  of  blood 
mounted  to  his  throat  and  his  heart 
pounded  violently,  but  his  wide,  half- 
Tatar  face  remained  impassive.  His 
thoughts  arranged  themselves  slowly, 
with  the  precision  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do.  No  motorcycles 
ahead  of  the  tank,  he  noted,  no  armored 
cars  nor  trucks  of  infantry  behind  it. 
One  to  one — even  odds.   He  grinned. 

The  funnel-shaped  muzzle  of  his 
Degtarev  was  cold  in  his  hand.  He  lifted 
the  light  weapon  to  the  crook  of  his  arm 
and  tugged  at  the  strap  by  which  the 
extra  cartridge  pans  were  slung  over  his 


shoulder.  In  a  minute  the  tank  would 
be  close  enough  to  see  him.  He  felt  the 
warm  sun  against  his  back,  sighed,  and 
slid  down  the  muddy  bank  to  the  cold 
bed  of  the  brook. 

A  lone  infantryman  does  not  fight  a 
tank — not  and  live.  Sergeant  Strelok 
knew  this  as  well  as  he  knew  the  bolt 
action  of  his  Degtarev.  But  he  was  tired 
of  running  away,  and  he  had  run  for 
months  now.  This  was  his  country,  not 
the  country  of  the  black  swastikas. 

His  heart  contracted  with  a  sudden 
memory  of  great  red  flags  and  people 
crowded  in  the  town  square  on  holidays. 
If  anyone  had  asked  him  why  he  fought 
he  would  have  mentioned  the  new  trac- 
tor on  his  collective  farm  and  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  famine  in 
Voronezh  since  1921.  But  he  thought 
now  of  the  parade  of  factory  workers 
and  farmers  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Voronezh,  the  ranks  solid  from 


house-wall  to  house-wall,  carrying  the 
awkward  standards  with  portraits  of 
Lenin,  of  Stalin,  the  slogans — "Long 
live  our  socialist  fatherland!"  and  the 
beautiful  red  flags.  That  was  patriot- 
ism. 

Telling  himself  sullenly,  "It  is  my 
country,  not  theirs,"  he  had  fought  and 
run  and  fought  again,  each  time  holding 
out  with  his  light  automatic  rifle  until 
the  flanks  were  gone,  and  the  enemy  on 
wheels  had  cut  the  roads  to  the  rear,  and 
half  the  men  in  his  platoon  were  dead. 
Each  time,  Sergeant  Strelok,  drawing  on 
some  private  store  of  luck  and  physical 
endurance,  had  lived  to  trudge  back 
with  a  handful  of  others  through  the 
gaps  between  the  German  tank  columns, 
leaving  the  dead,  leaving  the  wounded, 
carrying  out  only  his  precious  Degtarev 
to  fight  again  another  day. 

This  time  he  was  tired  with  a  mental 
(Continued  on  page  82 ) 
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New  Bodies 
for  Old 

By  Quentin  Reynolds 


Britain's  great  surgeons  are  mending 
more  than  bomb-shattered  bodies. 
With  new  plastic  techniques  they 
are  restoring  normal,  useful  lives 
— and    happiness — to    war    victims 


THE  young  Pole  lay  on  the  operating  table, 
dreaming  sweet  dreams.  Two  years  ago  the 
butt  of  a  German  rifle  had  crashed  into  his 
face  and  had  spread  his  nose  all  over  it.  Now, 
one  of  the  world's  great  plastic  surgeons, 
Thomas  Pomfret  Kilner,  was  virtually  con- 
structing a  new  nose  for  him.  The  Pole  had 
wanted  the  operation  done  for  two  reasons : 
First,  he  wanted  a  hose  through  which  he  could 
breathe.  Secondly,  he  wanted  his  appearance 
changed.  The  Pole  was  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish parachute  troops  and  one  of  these  days  he 
hoped  to  be  dropped  in  his  native  land.  It 
would  be  better  if  no  one  recognized  him  when 
that  happened. 

Kilner's  quick,  deft  hands  moved  smoothly. 
Occasionally  he  called,  in  an  unhurried,  casual 
way,  for  scalpel  or  osteotome  or  for  needles.  He 
took  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  thigh  of  the  young 
Pole  and  then  carefully  he  sewed  together  the 
long  but  neat-looking  wound. 

"He'll  be  stiff  for  a  couple  of  weeks,"  Kilner 
laughed,  through  his  gauze  mask.  "But  he 
;an  spare  that  bit  of  bone." 

This  small  bone  was  to  serve  as  the  new 
aridge  for  the  Pole's  reconstructed  nose.  Kilner 
sat  down  at  a  small  white  table  under  a  strong 
iight  and  called  for  chisels.  He  chipped  and 
pared  the  bone  until  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  fit.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  table.  He 
-eached  for  a  scalpel  and  opened  the  nose. 
He  took  out  bits  of  broken  bone  and  cartilage 
that  had  been  smashed  by  the  rifle  butt.  It  was 
i  rather  bloody  affair  but  under  the  gas  and 
sther,  the  Pole  slept  and  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  even  twitched. 

One  of  the  assistant  surgeons  nudged  me  at 
:hat  point  in  the  operation  and,  chuckling, 
sointed  to  my  mad  Hungarian  photographer, 
Bob  Capa.  We  were  all,  of  course,  wearing 
white  gowns,  caps  and  masks,  and  Capa's  usu- 
ally ruddy  face  was  now  a  pale  gray.  The  doctor 
and  I  helped  him  out  and  into  an  anteroom. 

Too  Much  for  the  Photographer 


"I'm  blacking  out,"  Capa  moaned  and,  sure 
enough  he  went  right  out.  Capa  took  atrocity 
pictures  in  China ;  he  went  through  the  Spanish 
var  without  being  bothered  by  the  killing  he 
;aw,  and  to  get  a  picture,  he'd  climb  out  on  the 
.ving  of  any  aircraft  in  flight  but  this  was  too 
-nuch  for  him.  The  doctor  had  got  a  large  glass 
af  brandy  and  he  handed  it  to  me.  I  put  it  to 
apa's  lips  and  then  reconsidered.  Brandy  is 
/ery  scarce  in  London  and  it  seemed  silly  to 
waste  it  on  an  unconscious  man.  So  I  drank  it 
■nyself.  When  Capa  came  to  I  told  him  I'd 
;iven  him  a  large  drink  of  very  good  brandy. 
'Must  have  been  good,"  he  said.  "I  never 
"elt  it  go  down!" 

Back  in  the  operating  room,  Kilner  was  fin- 
shing  up.  He  put  the  last  small  hemstitch  in 
:he  wound,  washed  it  so  carefully,  and  then 
asked  me  if  I  noticed  any  difference.  It  didn't 
ook  like  the  same  man.  No  one  would  have 
ecognized  in  this  rather  sharp-featured  Pole 
:he  battered  wreck  who  had  been  wheeled  into 
:he  operating  room  an  hour  before. 

"He'll  be  back  in  the  army  in  a  month," 
l£ilner  chuckled.  "Made  me  promise  I  wouldn't 
io  anything  that  would  keep  him  out  of  action 
jver  a  month.  Pretty  good  men,  these  Poles." 
Today  plastic  surgery  is  the  science  of  re- 
Duilding  bodies,  and  its  scope  is  immensely 
vide.  During  the  day  I  watched  Kilner  operate 
le  didn't  perform  the  same  operation  twice. 
Some  involved  dangerous  operations,  others, 
vere,  in  his  words,  "routine  surgery."  There 
was  a  young  dispatch  rider  who  had  been  hit 
n  the  cheek  by  a  bomb  fragment.    The  scar 


2   o'clock.    The   Polish   officer  is   made   ready   for   the 
operation  on  his  nose  smashed  by  a  German  rifle  butt 


2:48.   A  few  final  touches  are  added.   Kilner  is 
considered  the  fastest  operator  in  all  England 


2:20.    Here  Dr.  Kilner  is  shaping  a  piece  (h 
which  he  has  cut  from  the  hipbone  of  the  1 


2:50.    At  this  point  the  deft  doctor  laugh 
said,  "His  own  mother  would  never  know  h 


0  The  piece  of  hipbone  is  now  the  bridge  of  the  reconstructed 
ok  An  assistant  drains  off  the  blood,  which  is  flowing  freely 


2:45.   Dr.  Kilner  examines  the  sewn  thigh  wound.   The  operation  is  nearly  over. 
The  patient  will  wake  up  in  a  half-hour  with  a  new  face  that  Kilner  has  built 


2  The  operation  is  over.   Compare  this  profile  with  the  one  in  the  first  picture.   When  the  officer 
dipped  by  parachute  in  Poland,  his  friends  won't  recognize  him.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  operation 
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COME  BACK  TUESDAY 


By  Vereen  Bell 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     HARRY     BECKHOFF 


Jud  would  tell  you  Old 
Fred  wasn't  a  lazy  dog,  just 
a  smart  one.  If  Old  Fred 
could  talk  he'd  say  the 
same  thing  about  his  master 


THE  car  stopped  at  the  front  gate, 
and  the  bird  dog  under  the  sagging 
porch  of  the  house  lifted  his  head 
and  barked  once  and  lay  back  down. 
Jud  Lee,  lying  barefooted  on  the  porch, 
turned  over  and  spat.  The  young  man 
from  the  Planter's  Bank  got  out  of  the 
car. 

"I'm  lucky  to  catch  you  at  home  this 
time,  Mr.  Lee,"  said  the  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Davis. 

"Yep,  you  shore  caught  me,"  Jud  said 
resentfully.  "Ycu  must  a'  cut  off  your 
engine  and  coasted  to  the  house.  That 
ain't  no  way  to  do." 

"It's  pretty  important,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it,"  said  Davis  apologetically. 
"You're  going  to  have  to  move  off  the 
place." 

"Where'll  I  move  at?  Ain't  no  other 
empty  farms.  How'll  I  feed  my  dog  and 
my  young'uns?  The  bank  don't  aim  fer 
us  to  starve  to  death,  I  hope." 

"But  you're  three  years  behind  in 
your  rent!  1938,  1939,  and  now  1940. 
It's  only  sixty  dollars  a  year  but  you 
don't  pay  anything,  and  there's  another 
tenant  anxious  to  get  this  place." 

"Tell  you  what.  You  come  back  in  a 
week  and  I'll  have  enough  to  pay  this 
year's  rent.  You  cain't  chunk  me  out  if 
I  pay  for  this  year." 

The  young  man  sighed.  "For  two 
years  you've  been  telling  me  you'd  have 
the  money  next  time  I  came." 

"I  hope  God  strikes  me  dead  if  I  ain't 
got  sixty  dollars  by  next  Tuesday!" 

Davis  hesitated  a  moment.  "All  right. 
I'll  give  you  until  Tuesday.  But  this  is 
absolutely  your  last  chance!" 


Jud  went  back  to  sleep  and  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  he  didn't  think  of  it  until 
the  following  Tuesday  dawned  and  he 
remembered  what  he  had  said  he  hoped 
God  would  do.  But  then  God  knew  ev- 
erything, including  the  fact  that  he  was 
lying  when  he  had  hoped  to  be  struck 
dead,  so  of  course  God  would  not  strike 
him  dead. 

At  that  moment  Jud  heard  a  car  com- 
ing down  the  little  woods  road,  and  he 
was  away  to  the  thicket  in  a  run,  think- 
ing exultantly,  Never  slipped  up  on  me 
this  time.  He  lay  down  and  chewed  a 
sweet-gum  stem.  Presently  his  small 
son  came  and  said,  "Ain't  him,  Pa.  It's 
another  old  fool." 

Jud  went  cautiously  back  tc  the  house 
and  found  in  the  car  at  his  gate  a  city 
man  in  khaki  hunting  clothes,  and  on 
the  back  seat  two  fine-looking  pointers. 

"Good  morning!"  said  the  man. 

"Howdy,"  Jud  said. 

"Any  quail  around  here?" 

"They's  some.  Git  down  and  come 
in." 

The  man  got  out  of  the  car  and  lifted 
the  buggy-sprocket  latch  on  the  gate 
and  came  in.  "I'm  Doctor  Ingram.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  you  to  go  with  me 
and  show  me  where  the  birds  are." 

"I'm  right  busy,"  Jud  said  dubiously. 

"I'll  pay  you  five  dollars." 

Jud  turned  to  the  two  small  children 
who  peeked  through  the  window.  "Son, 
you  and  little  sister  go  hitch  up  the  mule 
and  wagon.  This  here  gentleman  wants 
me  to  go  out  and  kill  him  a  mess  of 
birds." 

The  doctor  said  quickly,  "I'll  do  my 
own  shooting.  You're  just  to  come  along 
as  guide." 

"Well,  I'll  carry  my  old  streak  o'  rust 
along  just  in  case  I  have  to  sting  my  old 
dog's  tail." 


"We  won't  need  your  dog.  I've  two 
good  dogs." 

"Ain't  no  way  to  dispute  old  Fred 
from  going,  now  that  he  done  heard  us 
mention  about  it.  We  could  shut  him 
up  in  the  crib,  only  he'd  climb  outn  the 
top." 

"I  could  shut  him  up  in  my  car." 

"He'd  chew  up  the  inside  er  git  sick 
on  the  seats,  just  fer  spite.  Better  let 
him  go.  He  ain't  no  trouble." 

The  doctor  shrugged  and  let  his  dogs 
out.  They  romped  around  the  yard. 
Fred  rose  lazily  and  came  from  under 
the  porch,  his  hide  sticky  with  turpen- 
tine where  he  had  rubbed  against  a 
boxed  pine  to  discourage  the  fleas.  He 
yawned  and  watched  the  dogs  until  they 
approached  him  challengingly.  When 
they  seemed  to  want  to  fight,  he  yawned 
again  and  lay  down. 

The  doctor  got  a  red-wrapped  pack- 
age of  meat  from  the  car.  "Like  to  give 
my  dogs  just  a  little  nourishment  before 
they  go  out,"  he  explained. 

He  threw  each  of  his  pointers  a  piece 
of  meat,  which  they  swallowed  in  one 
gulp.  Then  he  dropped  a  piece  of  it  in 
front  of  Fred.  Fred  smelled  the  meat, 
and  backed  away  from  it. 

"He  don't  know  what  it  is,"  Jud  ex- 
plained. 

They  rode  in  the  wagon  until  they 
reached  an  open  pine  woods,  and  here 
was  an  old  wire  fence  and  on  the  nearest 
rotting  post  a  sign  said,  "No  Hunting. 
A.  L.  Sidler." 

"Here's  where  we  start  at,"  Jud  said 
cheerfully,  and  he  gave  the  mule  a  sound 
lick  with  the  hickory  switch  and  drove 
right  on  over  the  fence,  breaking  off 
the  posts  and  pressing  the  wire  to  the 
ground. 

"Mr.  Sidler  must  be  a  good  friend  of 
yours,"  said  the  doctor. 


'Git,  mule!"  Jud  said,  and  away  they  rocketed  just  as  Sidler  fired. 
Two  of  the  bird  shot  struck  Doctor  Ingram  in  the  back  and  he  howled 


"Friend  of  mine?"  echoed  Jud.  "Wh 
he's  the  meanest  old  crank  in  thr 
country.  I'd  ruther  go  down  to  the  call} 
boose  to  pick  out  a  friend." 

"You  reckon  you  ought  to  leave  h' 
fence  like  that?"  the  doctor  asked  nen 
ously. 

"Oh,  we'll  prop  it  up  when  we  con- 
back,"  Jud  said,  "if  we  chance  to  con- 
out  this-a-way." 

They  released  the  dogs,  and  Jud  dro\ 
on  without  a  glance  at  them.  Doct< 
Ingram  sat  up  and  interestedly  watchf 
the  work  of  his  dogs.  They  hunt? 
nicely,  swinging  back  and  forth  in  frorv 
He  noticed  that  Jud's  dog,  Fred,  quick 
went  out  of  sight.  Several  minut> 
passed  and  Fred  did  not  show  up  agai  i 

"That  dog  of  yours  ranges  wide,"  it 
said,  "but  looks  like  he  would  repol 
back." 

"Liable  to  have  birds  somewhere."  I 

"Aren't  you  going  to  look  for  himlf 

"Naw,  he'll  come  git  us." 

PRESENTLY,  far  ahead,  Fred  aj 
^  peared.  For  a  moment  he  stood  the 
until  sure  they  had  seen  him,  and  the 
he  went  away  in  the  direction  he  hi 
come,  and  when  they  followed  thf 
found  him  standing  point  in  nice  styl 

"You  mean  he  had  pointed  tho 
birds  and  then  came  and  got  us  whc 
we  didn't  show  up?" 

"Why,  shore.    He  ain't  no  fool.    G 
your  gun  and  let  'er  roar,"  Jud  said.  I 
peered  at  the  grass.    "Yon  squats  tl' 
birds,  in  that  clump.   You  ruther  sho 
'em  on  the  ground  er  a-flying?" 

"Flying,  of  course,"  Doctor  Ingra 
answered  in  indignation,  and  walked  | 
front  of  the  rigid  Fred. 

When  the  quail  covey  came  up  wi 
a  thundering  whir,  he  fired  twice  and, 
his  nervousness,  missed. 

Fred  looked  around  in  surprise  wh. 
no  birds  fell,  and  Jud  said,  "Gimme  thi 
old  streak  o'  rust.    I  see  I  got  to  do  tl 
bird-gitting,  if  there's  any  of  it  done." 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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We  interviewed  out  honest 
Scottish  plumber  about  con- 
verting. With  thin  patience 
he  explained  that  he  could 
not  convert  our  oil  burner 
into  a  coal  consumer;  also, 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  oil 
burners   are   not   convertible 
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Washington  is  trying  to  be 
cheerful  about  it,  bidding 
us  in  sterner  climates  to 
dress  warmly,  wear  sweaters 
indoors,  insulate  our  homes, 
shut  off  part  of  the  house, 
eat  scientifically  and  — 
above  all  else — to  be  brave 


Fireless-Side  Chat 


y  Walter  Davenport 

I  USTRATED    BY    GLUYAS    WILIIAMS 


(jr  Mr.  Davenport  predicts 
fl!  cold  winter  for  lots  of 
Ames.  Here  are  the  reasons. 
lie  solution?  Well,  after  all, 
I.  D.  is  no  miracle   man 


Y! 


E  WERE  sitting  in  the  living 
room  minding  our  own  business 
when  one  of  the  children  sneezed. 
Br  wife  went  into  action  at  once. 
Kb  turned  up  the  thermostat,  the  oil 
trner  responding  with  a  spasmodic 
timp.  It  was  a  chilly  evening.  All  we 
sd  was  that  the  kid's  sneeze  probably 
r  ant  nothing  and  that  anyway,  she 
smld  remember  that  in  Washington 
|pence  we  had  just  come  after  looking 
i  o  this  very  subject)  Mr.  Ickes  and  the 
t;nty-two  other  government  brass  hats 
'o  have  something  to  do  with  the 
a  ount  of  fuel  oil  we  early-frost-belt 
I  rtherners  should  burn  this  winter  had 
Ofided  that  dwelling-house  tempera- 
es  higher  than  sixty-five  or,  at  the 
st,  sixty-eight  degrees  were  unneces- 
y  and  unpatriotic,  and  anyway,  we'd 
tter  make  that  the  ceiling  and  like  it, 
'  ause  we  weren't  going  to  get  the  fuel 
anyway. 

Ve  shall  omit  what  she  said  about 
Ickes  and  the  other  twenty-two  oil 
chservators,     apportioners,     deliverers 
i  rationers.     They   wouldn't    like    it 


anyway.  But  the  thermostat  went  up 
and  stayed  up.  The  kid  went  to  bed 
with  a  clinical  thermometer  in  his 
mouth,  and  as  for  the  writer  of  this 
simple  annal — we  shut  up.  We  shut  up 
and  made  a  mental  review  of  what  we 
had  learned  about  this  fuel-oil  situa- 
tion. 

With  Washington's  customary  celer- 
ity, the  government  began  getting  ready 
to  think  of  doing  something  about  it  as 
early  as  last  May.  It  has  now  got  around 
to  talking  about  drilling  a  few  new  oil 
wells  in  Indiana.  But  the  first  thing 
we  who  live  on  the  more  rugged  end  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  were  told  to  do  was 
to  convert  oil  burners  into  coal  burners. 

Before  somebody  in  Washington  dis- 
covered that  transportation  was  the 
shortage,  not  oil,  and  that  it  was  just  as 
difficult  to  haul  coal  as  it  was  to  haul 
oil,  we  had  interviewed  our  honest  Scot- 
tish plumber  about  converting.  With 
thin  patience  he  explained  to  us  that  he 
could  convert  a  coal -burning  furnace 
into  an  oil -burning  one  but  could  not 
convert  our  oil  burner  into  a  coal  con- 
sumer; also,  that  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  oil  burners  were  not  con- 
vertible, not  having  been  designed  to 
burn  coal  in  the  first  place. 

And,  anyway,  he  went  on,  we  should 
know  that  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  had  shut  down 
on  civilian  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  and  that  even  if  we  wanted  to 
throw  out  our  oil  burner  and  install  a 


coal  burner  we  couldn't,  because  the 
furnace  manufacturers  weren't  making 
any  of  the  latter.  And  even  if  they  were, 
they  might  deliver  and  they  might  not, 
because  they  were  all  working  on  war 
contracts. 

Next  we  interviewed  our  fuel-oil  man. 
He  was  pretty  cheerful,  saying  that  he'd 
do  his  best  to  keep  us  above  the  freez- 
ing point  all  winter.  However,  he  didn't 
want  to  kid  us.  Two  weeks  before,  he 
had  been  notified  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil  in  tankers  some 
ninety  miles  to  the  east  were  awaiting 
takers.  The  takers  were  willing,  but  the 
tank  trucks  were  working  for  the  Army 
and,  as  you  can't  do  much  trying  to 
carry  the  stuff  home  in  buckets,  the 
ships  had  left,  still  loaded,  because  the 
oil-company  storage  tanks  were  full 
and  there  was  no  place  to  unload  the 
tankers. 

Oil   for   War  Industries 

As  for  the  oil  in  the  storage  tanks, 
that  would  have  to  go  to  war  production 
plants  which  had  found  it  impossible  to 
convert  from  oil  to  coal.  And  this  is 
probably  as  it  should  be,  because  New 
England  is  working  on  fifteen  per  cent 
(dollar  value)  of  our  war  contracts,  and 
guns  and  planes  are  more  important 
than  some  kid's  cold  in  the  head — and 
his  old  man's,  too. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ickes  and  the  twen- 
ty-two  bureau    and   division   chiefs   in 


Washington,  who  shared  without  no- 
ticeable harmony  the  fuel-oil  problem 
for  the  chillier  half  of  the  Thirteen  Origi- 
nal Colonies,  were  still  talking  and 
thinking  hard,  and  the  impetuous  Mr. 
Ickes  was  obviously  on  the  verge  of  do- 
ing something  tangible. 

Congress  was  thinking  hard  too — in 
terms  of  votes.  Eastern  members  seek- 
ing re-election  were  assuring  their  con- 
stituencies that  tank  cars  and  river 
barges  carrying  gasoline  to  the  well- 
oiled  Middle  West  would  be  drafted 
into  fuel-oil  service  for  the  submarined 
East.  Middle  West  members,  just  as 
eager  to  hold  their  jobs,  were  assuring 
their  people  that  tank  cars  would  not'be 
diverted.  Congressional  committees 
held  hearings;  and  that's  something 
else  that  should  be  rationed.  The  re- 
sult of  these  hearings  were  several  fat 
volumes  of  testimony,  principally  from 
gentlemen  who  are  experts  in  what  can- 
not be  done,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  it  never  had  been  done. 

But,  due  possibly  to  an  oversight,  two 
or  three  witnesses  appeared  bringing 
ideas  with  them.  There  was  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Hedden.  for  example.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce.  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  Mr.  Hedden  talked  at 
considerable  length  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Briefly,  he  couldn't  see  why  fuel  oil 
could  not  be  carried  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from,  say,  Toledo,  through  Lake 
(Continued  on  page  50  J 
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Collier's  for  October  24,  1942 

Action  Offshore 

By  Richard  Howells  Watkins 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      WILLIAM      MLADE      PRINCE 


Mutiny  on  the  high  seas.  Hiller's  navy  doesn't 
appreciate  this  way  of  upsetting  Nazi  plans 


UNDER  the  light  of  a  single  blue 
bulb,  Tom  Ruddock,  chief  mate  on 
the  Mary  McNally,  softened  the 
tread  of  his  booted  feet  as  he  moved 
along  the  working  alleyway. 

"This  time,"  he  assured  himself,  "we 
play  it  the  wise  way.  No  leading  with 
the  chin.  The  chin  stays  in,  against 
the  chest." 

He  looked  sharply  around,  neverthe- 
less, as  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  locker. 
In  there  was  stored  the  Mary  McNally's 
sorry  suit  of  sails — the  unusable  can- 
vas of  an  old  freighter.  There,  too,  were 
stored  other  objects  and  articles  not 
likely  to  be  needed.  And  included 
among  these,  since  four  hours  after  sail- 
ing time,  was  Tom  Ruddock's  prize 
problem,  headache  and  implausible 
nuisance.  This  lug,  certainly,  Mr.  Rud- 
rock  told  himself,  was  not  needed. 

While    he    stood    there,    motionless, 


eight  bells — midnight — came  softly  to 
him. 

He  groped  with  his  key,  swung  the 
solid  steel  door  softly,  ducked  his  head 
and  stepped  inside.  He  closed  the  door 
and  cut  loose  his  flashlight. 

Chet  Digby,  reclining  with  a  spare 
tarp  pulled  up  to  his  chin,  blinked  and 
sat  up.  He  was  a  scrawny,  disreputable- 
looking,  city-wizened  man,  not  young, 
not  old,  not  anything,  as  far  as  Tom 
Ruddock  could  make  out.  But  the 
mate's  eye  slid  from  the  man  to  his 
camera — that  was  something,  that  cam- 
era. If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  camera 
Tom  Ruddock  would  have  reported  this 
stray  to  the  master  hours  ago. 

Digby  fumbled  at  the  handkerchief 
over  the  lump  on  his  forehead  and  mut- 
tered to  himself.  He  looked  sourly  at 
the  bread  and  meat  that  Mr.  Ruddock 
had  stolen  from  the  galley.     A  nice  job 


for  the  second  in-  command  of  a  ship — 
stealing  scraps  from  the  galley  for  a 
snake-eyed  stowaway. 

"Listen,  Admiral,"  said  Chet  Digby 
with  peevish  sarcasm,  "when  do  I  get  to 
get  out  o'  this  matchbox?" 

Tom  Ruddock  stretched  a  hand  to- 
ward the  door.  "Come  on  out  and  meet 
the  captain,"  he  said  cordially. 

Chet  Digby  shuddered.  "No,  not  that 
guy!"  he  said.  "He  gives  me. the  creeps 
— them  eyes  of  his." 

Tom  Ruddock  was  silent.  Obviously, 
he  decided,  the  way  to  get  along  with  a 
guy  like  that  was  with  the  chin  well  in. 

He  put  Chet  Digby  through  his  story 
again.  Chet  was  sore  about  it,  but  he 
talked.  He  was  a  news  magazine  pho- 
tographer, see?  And  sometimes  he 
picked  up  a  whole  story,  except  for 
the  captions,  with  that  camera  of  his. 
The  box  told  the  story  faster  and  a  lot 


better   than   some  guy  could  write  i 

The  story  Chet  Digby  told  now  wa 
long,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity.  He  hat 
covered  the  landing  <>l  survi 
tank'  t  torpedoed  in  smooth  water  of 
the  Virginia  Capes.  The  master,  th 
mate,  the  radioman  .mil  live  seamei 
w<  re  the  only  occupants  of  the  one  life 
boat  that  mad'    i  hon 

"All  right."  said  Chet  Digby.  "Yoi 
'  tlit  I.. i  Well,  Heinson  was  th 
master  then,  just  as  he's  master  o'  thi 
in  i^hter,  an'  under  his  own  name.  The 
t  r  11  me  he's  been  commanding  A 
can  ships  since  'thirty  •>  vi  n.  Hut  whe 
I  come  down  to  get  shots  of  this  dirt 
old  freight  house  for  a  feature — they'! 
caption  her  'picturesque'  in  the  office 
I  find  the  second  mate  is  callin'  himsel 
Adolph  Berg." 

He  shook  his  head  emphaticallj 
"That  is  different  from  his  monicke 
when  he  was  mate  of  that  tanker.  An 
when  I  say,  'Wasn't  you  with  Heinso 
on  that  tanker  that  got  torpedoed? 
denied  it,  up-and-down.  He'd  nevi 
sailed  with  Heinson  before;  didn't  kna 
the  guy." 

Chet  Digby  deepened  the  wrinkles  o 
his  scrawny  head  in  a  scowl. 

"An'  then  I  see  the  radioman,  with 
round  pan  nobody  could  forget — an' 
gives  me  the  same!  Never'd  seen  Hein 
son.  And  his  name  now — Jensen — tni 
ain't  the  same." 

He  jerked  a  hand.  "I  started  lookii 
all  around  and  I  see  two  sailors  that  wf 
also  survivors  in  that  boat.  I  don't  fo; 
get  faces  I  shoot.  All  at  once  it  seen 
to  me  as  if  Berg  an'  Jensen  were  sorti 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Strictly  off  the  record 


JIM:  I  understand  the  Four  Roses  people  wanted 
to  use  you  in  a  magazine  ad,  Eric. 

eric:  Yes,  but  I  told  them  I'd  rather  not.  Being 
a  composer,  I  figured  they'd  want  me  to  rave 
about  their  whiskey  being  a  symphony  of  vir- 
tues, Number  One  on  the  sip  parade,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

JIM:  Judging  from  this  grand  Manhattan,  I'd  say 
Four  Roses  comes  pretty  close  to  being  just  that. 

eric:  Sure— strictly  off  the  record,  it's  tops!  It's 
the  finest  whiskey  ever  bottled!  In  fact,  any- 
body who  hasn't  tasted  Four  Roses  recently 
doesn't  know  what  he's  been  missing.  It's  the 
one  whiskey  I  know  that  makes  a  perfect  Man- 
hattan Rhapsody! 

jim:  Now  you're  talking  like  a  composer  in  a 
Four  Roses  ad,  Eric! 


ERIC:  I  guess  you're  right— but  it's  the  only  way 
I  know  to  describe  the  magnificence  of  today's 
Four  Roses!  Tell  you  what,  Jim— on  second 
thought,  I'll  let  them  quote  me  in  a  Four  Roses 
ad  if  you'll  agree  to  be  in  it  too. 

JIM:  It's  a  deal.  Let's  seal  the  bargain  . .  .with 
another  Four  Roses  Manhattan! 

How  to   make  the   world's   finest   Manhattan  — take 

one  part  vermouth  and  two  parts  Four  Eoses  Whis- 
key. Add  dash  of  Angostura  Bitters.  Stir  well  witli 
cracked  ice,  strain,  and  serve  with  cherry. 

Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 90  proof.  The 
straight  whiskies  in  Four  Roses  are  5  years  or  more  old. 
Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


YOU'VE  NEVER  TASTED  SUCH  WHISKEY  AS  TODAY'S 


FOURROSES! 


I 


WHENEVER  throat  irritation  takes  the 
pleasure  out  of  smoking— try  Spuds. 
You'll  get  a  real  surprise!  For  Spuds  are 
specially  made  to  give  your  throat  a 
soothing,  restful  change,  at  times  when 
you  can't  enjoy  any  ordinary  cigarette. 
Thousands  are  discovering  the  benefits 
of  Spuds'  four  decisive  advantages: 

First,  Spuds  are  a  mildly  mentholated 
cigarette — made  by  an  exclusive  process 
that  distributes  menthol  evenly  through- 
out the  cigarette.  Second,  Spuds  contain 
a  special  moisture-retaining  agent  that 


does  not  produce  acrolein — the  irritating 
gas  usually  present  in  cigarette  smoke. 
Third,  Spuds  are  20%  longer,  to  give  you 
a  cooler,  cleaner  smoke,  with  more  of  the 
harsh  irritants  filtered  out.  And,  fourth, 
Spuds  are  made  of  fine  vintage  tobaccos 
— blended  to  perfection. 

So  try  Spuds — and  give  your  throat  a 
rest!  Enjoy  Spuds'  soothing,  refreshing 
coolness.  Pick  up  a  pack  of  new  Spud 
Imperials  today — either  cork  tip  or  plain. 
The  Axton- Fisher  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc., 
"House  of  Tradition,"  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  WORLD'S  COOLEST  CIGARETT] 


do  my  own  shooting,"  insisted  the 

called  his  dogs  in  to  hunt  closely 
;  scattered  single  birds,  but  Fred 
•atched  them  down  like  a  blue- 
.  and  quickly  went  to  a  pine  top, 
t  scent,  and  again  pointed.  The 
dogs  backed  dutifully.  Doctor  In- 
kicked  the  dead  tree,  and  -a  hen 
came  out  like  a  hand  grenade. 
?  he  could  shoot,  there  was  a  de- 
on  by  his  ear  and  the  bird  dropped 
dead. 

ouldn't  help  it,"  Jud  apologized, 
ired  you  was  going  to  miss,  and  I 
ad  to  let  go." 
ait  until  I  miss,  next  time,"  the 

said,  with  heat,  rubbing  his  ear. 
y  hunted  on,  and  after  a  while  the 

saw,  far  ahead,  his  dog  standing 
nless,  and  he  said  with  quick  pride, 
Lad  has  stopped." 
cks  sort  of  pretty,  don't  he?" 
lat  do  you  mean,  'backs'?   He  has 

Ipe.  Yonder  stands  Fred  in  that 
1  sage  ahead  of  your  dog.  Yourn's 
acking  mine." 

|  doctor  saw  that  it  was  true,  and 
vallowed  hard.  And  as  the  after- 
irore  on,  his  amazement  grew,  for 
vas  plainly  outhunting   his   own 

lood  dogs  and  finding  all  the  birds 

lere  found. 

here  did  you  get  that  dog,  any- 

|  he  asked,  finally. 
:  him  as  a  puppy  from  Lem  John- 

Iwapped  him   for   a  pig  that   got 

\y  back  field.    Lem  says  he  stole 

|ppy.  But  you  cain't  go  by  that — 
just  soon  lie  as  tell  the  truth." 

Jhat  moment  a  figure  in  overalls 
out  from  behind  a  bush  and 
furiously,    "What    you    doing 

|g  on  my  land,  Jud  Lee?" 
we  chance  to  wander  onto  your 
Ir.  Sidler?"  Jud  asked  in  innocent 
"Well,  I  do  declare!" 

I learn  you!"  said  the  angry  land- 
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owner,  and  threw  up  his  shotgun  at 
them. 

"Git,  mule!"  Jud  said,  and  away  they 
rocketed  just  as  Sidler  fired.  Two  of  the 
bird  shot  struck  the  doctor's  back  and  he 
howled. 

When  they  were  out  of  immediate 
danger,  the  doctor  shouted  above  the 
banging  wagon,  "The  dogs!" 

"Shuh,  old  Fred  done  led  them  home 
by  now.  He  knows  what  a  cranky  old 
fool  that  Sidler  is." 

When  they  got  back  to  the  house,  they 
found  not  only  Fred  and  the  other  two 
dogs — asleep  under  the  house — but  also 
the  young  man  named  Davis  from  the 
bank. 

"Oh,  my!"  Jud  said.  "Durn'  if  I  didn't 
forget  and  walk  right  up  on  him." 

"Well,  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Davis,  "I  hope 
you've  got  some  money." 

Jud  turned  to  the  disheveled  doctor. 
"Doc,  you  owe  me  five  dollars,  don't 
you?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

"Well  how  about  loaning  me  a  little 
extra  to  go  with  it,  until  Saturday?  I 
need  fifty-five  dollars  more.  This  here's 
the  rent  man." 

"Loan  you  fifty-five  dollars?"  The 
doctor  laughed  for  the  first  time. 

Davis  said  firmly,  "It's  no  use,  Mr. 
Lee.  Better  move  out  tomorrow  or  we'll 
have  the  sheriff  come  move  you." 

Jud  said,  "Doc,  it  looks  like  you  would 
let  me  have  the  loan  of  fifty-five  dol- 
lars." 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  come  to 
the  doctor.  "If  you  really  want  sixty 
dollars,  I  know  how  you  can  get  it." 

"How?"  Jud  demanded. 

"I'll  give  you  sixty  dollars  for  that 
dog." 

"Fred?"  Jud's  face  fell.  "I  guess  I 
better  hang  on  to  the  old  fool." 

Davis  ejaculated.  "You'd  rather  keep 
that  dog  than  your  farm,  Jud?" 

"I  cain't  sell  my  old  dog,"  Jud  said. 
"I  just  couldn't  git  shed  of  him.  Any- 
way, he  wouldn't  hunt  for  nobody  but 
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"George,  have  you  made  any  arrangement  to 
blow  up  our  bridge  in  case  of  an  emergency?" 


DAVE    GERARD 


me.  Fellow  stole  him  oncet  and  had  to 
let  go." 

Davis  sighed.  "Okay.  Tomorrow,  Mr. 
Lee." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Jud  said,  suddenly. 
He  ran  into  the  house  calling,  "Ceely! 
Ceely!  Where's  our  diamont  at?"  And 
presently  he  came  back  with  a  ring 
mounted  with  a  glistening  stone. 

"Look  here,  Doc,  I'll  sell  you  our  dia- 
mont ring." 

"Where'd  you  get  that?"  Doctor  In- 
gram asked,  taking  it. 

"Ordered  it  out  of  a  book.  You  can 
have  it  for  fifty-five  dollars." 

Davis  examined  the  ring.  "That's 
nothing  but  glass  with  a  quicksilver 
backing." 

"You're  plumb  crazy.  It's  a  Genu- 
wine  Simulated  Diamont,  just  like  it 
said  in  the  magazine." 

"I  can't  use  a  simulated  diamond," 
the  doctor  said  regretfully. 

"Don't  forget,  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Davis, 
turning  away. 

"Wait,  young  man,"  said  Doctor  In- 
gram. "I  believe  I  know  how  Lee  can 
raise  the  money.  There's  a  field  trial 
in  Laridian  that  starts  Saturday,  and 
there's  a  first  stake  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  second  of  about  two  hundred 
or  so.  That  dog  named  Fred  could  come 
mighty  close  to  winning  one  of  those 
stakes,  if  Jud  cared  to  enter  him.  I'd  be 
willing  to  risk  the  entrance  fee  on  it." 

"You  mean  they'll  pay  Fred  fer  out- 
hunting  them  other  dogs?"  Jud  asked. 

"Is  Jud's  dog  that  good?"  Davis  asked. 

"Unless  today  was  an  unusual  hunt 
for  him,  he'll  be  hard  to  beat,"  the  doc- 
tor said. 

"Okay,  Jud,"  Davis  said.  "I'm  going 
to  take  this  gentleman's  word  for  it,  and 
give  you  one  more  week.  But  this  is 
absolutely  your  last  chance." 

""THE  sun  was  just  coming  up  when 
■*■  Doctor  Ingram  and  Jud  Lee  arrived 
at  the  starting  point,  with  Fred  asleep  on 
the  back  seat.  Several  small  cornstalk- 
and-lightwood  fires  were  surrounded  by 
men,  while  other  men  saddled  the 
horses.  Jud  spotted  a  wagon  with 
planks  laid  across  for  seats,  and  he 
said,  "Yonder's  where  I  aim  to  sit  at.  I 
ain't  no  horseback  rider." 

"You'll  have  to  ride  horseback  while 
you're  running  your  dog.  Better  pick 
out  a  mount  now." 

Jud  looked  over  the  horses  that  were 
for  rent,  and  his  eyes  lit  up  when  he  saw, 
tied  to  the  fence,  a  sleepy-looking  mule. 
On  its  back  was  an  ancient  saddle,  held 
together  by  tobacco  twine  and  haywire. 

"Now  that  yonder  is  a  critter  I  got  as 
much  sense  as,"  Jud  said,  and  went  over 
to  speak  for  the  services  of  the  mule. 
As  he  approached,  the  mule  opened  one 
eye  and  let  fly  with  a  hind  hoof  that 
grazed  Jud's  thigh.  To  the  animal's  as- 
tonishment, Jud  immediately  kicked 
him  back.  After  that,  they  seemed  to 
understand  each  other. 

The  first  brace  of  dogs  was  put  down 
and  they  raced  away.  Jud  and  the  doc- 
tor rode  up  toward  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  doctor  instructed  Jud  in 
field- trial  procedure  as  they  went  along. 
Presently  one  of  the  dogs  pointed,  and 
when  the  handler  dismounted  and  fired, 
Jud  observed  that  no  birds  fell. 

"Shuh,  that  fellow's  nigh  sorry  a  shot 
as  you,  Doc,"  he  said. 

"No  birds  are  killed  in  a  field  trial," 
Doctor  Ingram  explained. 

"Ain't?"  Jud  asked.  "It's  goodby 
farm  for  me,  then." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  wait  and  see,"  Jud  said  slowly. 

It  so  happened  that  the  dog  drawn  to 
run  against  Fred  was  the  champion  of 
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THE  PUNCH 
BEHIND  PRODUCTION 


It  is  the  myriad  of  requi- 
sitions, drawings,  orders, 
routing  slips,  etc., that  keeps 
production  on  an  even  keel. 
Without  it,  chaos.  With   it, 
typical  American  efficiency. 
And,  under  today's  pres- 
sure, the  matter  of  saving 
office  time  plays  an  impor- 
tant role. 

That's  where  MONGOL  pen- 
cils count.  Work  interrup- 
tions caused  by  time  spent 
at  the  pencil  sharpener  with 
inferior,  nondescript  pen- 
cils are  cut  in   half  with 
MONGOLS.  Complastic  lead 
with  its  long  wearing  quality 
is  8  times  as  strong  as  the 
average  person  needs. 

MONGOL  at  5r  represents 
true  economy. "Say  Mongol 
to  your  Stationer." 

MADE  IN  5   DEGREES 

No.  l-Very  Soft    No.  2-Medium 
F-Firm    No.  3-Hard 
No.  4-  Very  Hard 


EBERHARD 
FABER 

IN  FINE  WRITING  MATERIALS  SINCE  1849 
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PRESERVER 

(For  Your  Car) 
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Every  mile  that  you  drive  with  clean 
oil  means  longer  life  for  your  engine. 
So,  since  AC  Oil  Filters  keep  oil  clean, 
they  are  "life  preservers"  in  a  very 
real  sense,  and  a  practical  means  of 
conserving  your  car — and  the  oil  you 
buy  as  well. 

HOW  OIL  FILTERS  CONSERVE 

Oil  Filters  remove  dirt  and  sludge 
from  engine  oil.  Clean  oil  does  not 
clog  piston  and  ring  slots.  Conse- 
quently, it  helps  the  oil  control  rings 
to  perform  their  function  longer. 

As  a  direct  result,  oil  economy  is  held 
higher  and  gas  consumption  kept 
down.  Furthermore,  carbon  forma- 
tion is  retarded  because  excess  oil 
does  not  reach  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. And,— most  important  of  all,— 
the  need  for  engine  overhaul  is  defi- 
nitely postponed. 

WATCH  YOUR  OIL 

When  the  oil  gets  black  and  dirty,  re- 
place your  oil  filter  element  promptly. 
Change  your  oil  as  your  service  man 
recommends. 

Especially  "for  the  duration,"  drive 
with  an  oil  filter.  But  be  sure  to  pro- 
tect your  car's  life  with  a  proved  "life 
preserver"— an  AC  Oil  Filter. 

AC     SPARK     PLUG     DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


last  year,  a  hard-going  orange-and- 
white  pointer  named  Bold  Springs  Rap. 
At  the  breakaway,  Rap  raced  away  in 
true  field-trial  style,  while  Fred  went 
away  leisurely.  But  gradually  Fred 
widened  and  in  a  little  while  was  out  of 
sight. 

With  the  other  handler,  Jud  rode  up 
front,  his  long  frame  forked  over  the 
plodding  mule.  The  other  handler, 
Olivant,  periodically  called,  "Ha-a-ay, 
Rap,"  and  blew  his  whistle,  until  Jud 
rubbed  his  ear  and  complained,  "Durned 
if  you  don't  keep  up  a  racket."  Rap 
found  the  first  covey  of  birds,  and 
pointed  them  in  a  picture-book  style, 
and  he  was  steady  to  wing  and  shot. 

When  the  dog  had  been  sent  on  again, 
Jud  said,  "That's  a  right  nice  little  dog 
you  got.    He's  shore   to  take   second." 

Olivant  smiled.  His  smile  faded  as 
he  saw  Fred,  far  out  to  the  right,  point- 
ing near  a  plum  thicket. 

They  galloped  over  to  the  thicket  and 
Jud  dismounted.  He  whispered  to  Doc- 
tor Ingram,  "You  shore  I  ain't  allowed 
to  kill  a  bird?" 

"That's  right." 

Jud  shook  his  head,  and  walked  in 
and  flushed  the  birds.  Jud  raised  his 
gun,  and  Fred  lifted  his  head  interest- 


AC  PRODUCES  FOR  VICTORY 

Machine  guns,  aircraft  spark  plugs, 
standard  spark  plugs,  oil  niters, 
and  many  other  products  are  be- 
ing supplied  to  our  armed  forces. 


edly  to  see  how  many  birds  fell.  When 
none  at  all  fell,  he  looked  at  Jud  in 
amazement,  and  was  visibly  stunned  as 
he  went  on  off  in  search  of  more  game. 

Meantime,  Rap  again  had  found  a 
covey  and  his  manners  were  exemplary. 
Jud  said,  "You  wouldn't  want  to  swap 
that  dog  for  a  Genuwine  Simulated 
Diamont,  would  you?" 

"I  guess  not." 

"He's  a  right  nice  little  dog,"  Jud 
admitted. 

Fred  seemed  to  have  recovered  from 
his  shock,  and  he  found  the  next  covey. 

Jud  walked  in.  The  birds  got  up.  Jud 
fired  and  again  no  birds  fell.  Fred 
gave  him  a  look  of  profound  disgust, 
and  lay  down  on  the  spot. 

"Git  up  from  there,"  Jud  commanded. 
"I  cain't  help  it  if  they  won't  let  me 
kill  none." 

FRED  reluctantly  rose  and  trotted  off, 
obviously  seeing  little  reason  for  find- 
ing birds  if  Jud  couldn't  hit  them.  The 
judges  looked  at  one  another  signifi- 
cantly, for  anything  less  than  constant 
energy  and  application  on  the  part  of 
a  dog  is  disapproved.  At  this  point, 
however,  Fred  luckily  struck  quail  scent, 
and  unenthusiastically  pointed  a  covey 


that    had    been    feeding    in    the   ft 

"Well,"  Jud  muttered  to  Doctor 
gram  as  he  dismounted,  "this'll  pi 
finish  to  it.  The  durn'  fool  has  took 
the  missing  he'll  put  up  with." 

As   Jud   walked   past   the   dog,  FA 
rolled  his  eye  upward,  obviously  tela 
him  that  this  was  his  last  chance, 
kicked  the  thin  grass,  and  a  bird  whii^ 
up,  then  another,  and  then  the  res  J 
the  covey,  scatteringly — perfect  tarfU 
He  fired,  and  all  the  birds  kept  gc  g 
Fred  watched  their  flight  momenta 
then  without  another  glance  at  Juc 
turned  toward  the  gallery,  threaded 
way  through  the  horses,  jumped  into 
nearest  wagon  and  lay  down. 

"Is  your  dog  sick,  Mr.  Lee?"  as. 
one  of  the  judges,  puzzled. 

"No,  he's  just  plumb  disagusted," 
swered   Jud. 

He  went  to  the  wagon  and  got  I 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  put 
on  the   ground.    "You  cain't  set  t] 
and  let  us  be  throwed  off  the  fat 
Jud  said.    "Now  git,  afore  I  sting 
with  these  here  number-eight  shot." 

Fred  saw  the  shotgun  pointing 
ward  him  and  he  reluctantly  tro 
out  front  and  began  hunting  again. 

The  doctor  said,  "He's  ahead  on  cc 


TRUCK  TRIPPER.  The  major 
role  of  wire  in  warfare  has 
generally  been  confined  lo 
ihe  barbed  variety  and  Ihe 
insulated  wire  used  for  com- 
munications, but  recent  ex- 
periments have  proved  that 
rolls  like  that  shown  below 
will  stop  any  wheeled  ve- 
hicle— even  a  light  tank,  if 
its  treads  hit  the  coils  at  an 
angle.  The  truck  at  right  has 
been  temporarily  put  out  of 
action  by  heavy  wire  that 
cuts  tires  to  ribbons,  and 
snarls  axles  and  brake  drums 
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leral  Electric  Electronic  tubes  some  day  may  "answer"  the  front  door! 


fere's  another  peddler!  .  .  .  There's  the  milkman! 

Laundry  ready,  lady?  .  .  .  B-r-e-a-d   M-a-n! 

Some  day  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  turn  a 

ch,  and  see  and  talk  to  the  front  door  from  any 

|t  of  the  house ! 

lis  television  "husybody"  does  not  exist  today, 

if  it  did,  would  cost  too  much  to  be  practical. 

here  is  the  important  thing  to  remember:    It  is 

rely  possible  right  now  to  build  such  a  device 

electronic  tubes.    And  American  industry  is 

fcous  for  finding  new  ways  to  make  the  things  you 

ht  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Today,  startling  new  electronic  devices  are  help- 
ing to  defeat  the  enemy.  These  are  closely  guarded 
war  secrets.  In  them  scientists  see  many  possibilities 
for  new  products  that  can  make  our  lives  safer  and 
happier  when  peace  comes. 

Electronic  tubes  now  can  clean  air  of  dust.  Elec- 
tronic lamps  can  kill  germs,  and  in  experiments  have 
kept  vegetables  and  fruits  fresh  for  months. 

Electronic  tubes  warn  of  fire;  guard  against 
burglars;  open  garage  doors;  turn  on  the  lights  as 
darkness  comes.  Your  General  Electric  radio  is 
equipped  with  electronic  tubes. 


A  full-color  32-page  booklet  which  tells  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  electronics  will  be  available  shortly. 
This  booklet  is  free.  Write  for  "Electronics  —  a 
New  Science  for  a  New  World,"  to  General  Electric 
—  Radio,  Television,  and  Electronics  Department, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

Listen  to  the  General  Electric  Radio  News  Program,  unth 
Frazier  Hunt,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  evenings,  over 
C.B.S.  and  American  (FM)  networks.   See  newspaper*  for  time. 


Every  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic  instrument 

This  is  a  General  Electric  electronic  radio  tube,  similar  to  tubes 
used  in  all  G-E  radio  sets.  The  miraculous  electronic  tube  that 
can    "answer"    the    front    door    will    be    essentially    of    this    kind. 
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What  a  difference, 
when  you  smoke  the 
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honeyed  pipe 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  HONEY  IS  SPRAYED  IN 
the  pipes.  It  coats  walls  of 
pipe-bowl  permanently.  It 
mingles  ■with  tobacco  and 
forms  a  beautifully-cured 
"cake!'  A  sweet,  satisfying 
smoke,  mild  and  smooth,  no 
matter  what  tobacco  you  use. 


Billiard  Shape 


and  for  $1,  there's  the  standard 

YELLO-BOLE  also  sprayed 

with  real  honey 


These  $1  Yello-Bole 
Pipes,  also  treated 
with  Honey,  smoke 
sweet,  without  break 
ing-in.  and  stay  sweet 
and    mild. 


©  1942.  Ktufmann  Bros.  aV  Bondy,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


finds,  but  if  he  keeps  being  unwilling  to 
hunt  he  won't  have  a  chance  for  even  a 
second.    Rap  looks  to  be  first  sure." 

"Well,  we  ain't  whupped  yet,"  said 
Jud  mysteriously. 

The  course  made  a  sharp  turn,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  neither  dog  was  in 
sight.  Then  Rap  appeared  up  front, 
having  swung  perfectly. 

JUD  waited  a  moment,  and  then  said 
loudly,  "That  dog  of  mine  he  rambles 
so  far  I  may  have  to  shoot  to  make  him 
hear  me."  He  turned  the  mule  out  of 
the  gallery  and  spurred  him,  and  across 
the  cornfield  they  went,  Jud's  legs  and 
elbows  flapping.  Now  out  of  sight  of  the 
gallery,  he  reached  the  thicket  of  a 
branch  head,  and  crossed  it,  knowing 
exactly  where  Fred  had  gone.  And  there 
in  the  lespedeza  he  found  him,  again  on 
game.  Fred  was  lying  down,  pointing 
with  a  complete  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

"Now  if  you  ain't  a  pretty  sight,"  Jud 
said,  tying  the  mule. 

He  put  two  shells  in  his  old  double- 
barreled  gun  and  kicked  the  grass  in 
front  of  Fred.  At  first  nothing  happened, 
and  Fred  watched  scornfully.  Then 
the  covey  erupted  from  the  grass. 

Jud's  gun  came  up,  and  with  the  first 


barrel  he  tumbled  a  cock.  He  swung 
back,  saw  two  birds  crossing,  pulled  the 
second  trigger,  and  both  of  them  fell. 

"Don't  never  again  look  at  me  like  I 
cain't  shoot  a  shotgun,"  Jud  warned, 
blowing  the  smoke  from  the  barrels. 

Surprised  to  see  any  birds  fall,  Fred 
upon  command  sprang  in  and  retrieved 
them  with  happy  animation. 

It  was  a  different  Fred  that  Jud 
brought  back  onto  the  course.  When 
they  overtook  the  gallery,  Fred  swung 
on  out  in  front,  running  full  speed.  The 
spectators  looked  at  one  another,  won- 
dering what  could  have  so  invigorated 
the  dog  they  thought  had  grown  tired. 

"Had  to  shoot  to  make  him  hear  me," 
Jud  explained  to  the  judges.  He  pulled 
a  quail  from  his  pocket.  "And  durn'  if  a 
funny  thing  didn't  happen.  Unbe- 
knownst to  me,  this  here  quail  was 
a-setting  in  the  tree  I  was  under,  and 
when  I  shot  up  in  the  air  he  fell  right 
out." 

"I  hope  we  won't  have  another  mira- 
cle like  that,  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Mr.  Roe, 
the  owner  of  the  plantation. 

"Ain't  likely,"  Jud  said.  Then:  "Judge, 
look  way  up  yonder  on  that  ridge.  They's 
a  dog  a -pointing,  and  he  looks  like  that 
old  fool  of  mine." 
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Fred  was  pointing  again,  and  bel^ 
stood  Rap,  backing  him.    They  rod 
the     place,     and     both     handlers 
mounted.     This    time,    as    Jud   wa 
past    him,    Fred's   eyes    held   keen 
ticipation,   and  Jud,   noting  it,  pau 
//  sump'm  don't  fall,  that  butt 
scoun'l  will  think  last  time  was  a 
dent. 

As    he    hesitated,    a    sudden 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  drew  one  i 
dead  quail  from  his  pocket.   C 
it,  he  walkrd  in  and  flushed  the 
As  the  birds  swept  over  the  sedge 
he  threw  the  dead  bird  into  the  ma; 
them  and  fired  into  the  air.    Ft 
the   falling   bird   with   satisfaction, 
retrieved  it  promptly  and  then  spe. 
off  in  businesslike  manner. 

After  that  it  was,  they  all  agreec 
pretty  a  dog  race  as  anybody  could 
for.  "Just  gee  and  haw  between 
and  not  a  bobble  for  neither."  Aftet 
heat  was  over,  eight  more  dogs  ran. 
everybody  knew  Rap  had  taken 
and  Fred  second. 

TT  WAS  only  a  few  days  later  that 
■*■  doctor  had  occasion  to  be  in 
neck  of  the  woods,  and  he  drove  u 
the  house  about  noon.  It  was  some\ 
warm  for  wintertime.  Not  seeing 
under  the  porch,  nor  Jud  anywhen 
wondered  if  they  had  gone  hun 
But  presently  a  head  appeared  at 
window. 

"Your  father  gone  hunting?" 

"Nope,  he  ain't,"  Jud's  boy  answ« 
"I'll  fetch  him." 

Presently  Jud  came  out  on  the 
and  shouted  jovially,  "Come  on  in 
Doc,  and  lemme  show  you  sump'r 

"Kind  of  warm,  isn't  it?" 

"Shore  is.  But  I  got  just  what' 
you  up.   Ice  water!" 

"Ice  water?  At  this  time  of  year- 

Jud  led  him  into  the  living  rooi 
the  old  house,  and  promptly  point) 
the    shining    electric    refrigerator 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Chanced  to  stop  in  town  after  I 
bird-dog  triles,  and  the  feller  sold  ' 
me.  Got  the  Ree  to  rig  me  up  the  . 
tricity,  and  she's  been  a-going  at  it 
since." 

"You  mean  the  REA?"  asked  the 
tor,  weakly,  opening  the  box.  A 
came  on,  revealing,  on  the  shelves, 
shotgun  shells  and  a  hat,  nothing 

The  children  clung  to  Jud's  long 
and  gazed  at  the  refrigerator  raptly. 
git  the  bucket  and  let's  mix  up  some 
water,"  Jud  said.  He  pulled  out  oi 
the  trays  and  shucked  out  the  ice 
threw  it  out  the  window.  "We'll  fri 
some  fresh,"  he  explained.  "That 
has  been  in  there  since  yestiddy. 
down  and  rest  easy.  She'll  be  doni 
it  in  thutty  minutes." 

"You  bought  this  with  your  field- 1 
winnings?"  the  doctor  asked  finally 

"And  that  ain't  all!"  Jud  said,  "d 
on!" 

He  led  the  doctor  into  another  r  a 
where  there  was  a  new  bed  of  i 
borax  and  lying  asleep  on  it  was  th  q 
Fred.  Jud  explained,  "If  he's  such  I 
moneymaker  as  that,  I  aim  fer  hi  tf 
have  a  true  bed  and  a  room  to  hi:,! 
And  he  don't  eat  nothing  but  the  * 
water-ground  corn  meal  and  firsiui 
pot  liquor!" 

Suddenly  Jud  cocked  his  head 
side.   "Lissen.   I  hear  a  car.   I'll 
later." 

"Who  are  you  running  from?" 

"That  fellow  from  the  bank,  wh 
reckon?    That's   how   come   I  v 
when  you  come." 

"You  mean  you  didn't  pay  the  | 
anything  on  your  rent  with  that  mo 
demanded  the  doctor. 

Jud  was  already  out  the  door, 
him"— he    called    back— "tell    hir| 
come  back  next  Tuesday,  and  I'll 
the  money  shore!" 

The  End 


Men  Who  Think  of  Tomorrow  Befer 
the  Light,  Clean  Taste  of  Seagram's  YO. 
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Men  Who  Think  of  Tomorrow 

Electricity  from  the  sun  —  to  heat  your  home  in  winter 
and  air-condition  it  in  summer.  To  reduce  your  light  bill 
.  .  .  and  furnish  cheaper  power  for  every  factory.  It's 
coming— when  the  sun  ray  electric  generator  is  perfected 
by  Men  Who  Think  of  Tomorrow! 


DO  YOU  remember  when  the  Texas  Cen- 
tennial was  celebrated  ?  When  "Anthony 
Adverse"  first  appeared  as  a  movie?  When 
sit-down  strikes  originated  in  France?  That's 
the  year  the  rare  whiskies  in  Seagram's  V.O. 
CANADIAN  were  carefully  blended  and 
put  away  to  mellow  for  Tomorrow.  Seagram's 
foresight  keeps  Tomorrow  always  in  mind  — 
so  that  you  may  always  enjoy  the  famous 
Canadian  flavor,  the  reassuring  lightness  of 
Seagram's V.O.Try  some  tonight-FOR  THE 
WORLD'S  LIGHTEST  HIGHBALL. 


NICE  WORK 

...and you  can  get  iff 


The  way  a  Schick  Shaver  goes  to  work 
on  a  man's  beard  is  something  to  sing 
about.  Ask  the  man  who  uses  one! 

And  you,  too,  can  get  these  quick, 
comfortable,  effortless  shaves  if  you 
hurry.  The  reason  for  the  hurry  is 
simply  this: 

Our  factory  is  now  working  full  tilt 
on  war  production,  and  the  only  Schick 
Shavers  in  dealers'  hands  are  those  we 
built  before  going  all-out  on  our  war 
job.  So,  not  every  dealer  has  all  the 
Schicks  he  could  sell. 

Get  yours,  while  the  getting's  good, 
and  see  what  you've  been  missing. 
See  how  the  marvelous  2-M  Hollow- 
Ground  Head  arches  your  skin— mak- 
ing the  whiskers  stand  up  to  be  slicked 


off  by  the  Flying  Shuttle  Shearer  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  cutting  actions  per  min- 
ute. See  how  easy  it  is  to  shave  with  a 
Schick.  Then  feel  your  smooth,  boy- 
fresh  face  that  need  nevermore  be 
marred  by  shaving  nicks,  cuts,  scrapes 
or  burn. 

Pictured  above  is  the  Schick  Colonel— 
handsomely  styled  in  rich  ivory  plastic 
—and  powered  by  the  speedy  "Whisk- 
wik"  motor  that  works  on  both  AC 
and  DC.  It's  yours  for  only  $15*— and 
if  2  weeks'  trial  doesn't  convince  you 
you've  bought  a  bargain— take  the 
shaver  back  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  money  back.  How  can  you  lose? 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S A. 

*Slightly  higher  in  Canada 
Speci6cations  subject    to  change  without  notice 


...notjorgetfing  Schick  Owners/ 

No  matter  how  long  ago  you  bought  your  Schick,  we  want  you  to  get  the  same  slick 
shaves  as  when  it  was  new.  And  you  can.  because  renewal  parts  and  expert  service 
will  be  kept  available.  And  if  you  want  to  bring  your  Schick  Shaver  right  up  to  date 
with  a  new  2-M  Hollow-Ground  Head— you  can  do  so  for  only  $3  at  the  nearest  office 
of  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  listed  here.  Free  of  charge,  your  shaver  will  also  be  cleaned, 
lubricated  and  adjusted  by  factory  experts. 


ALBANY 

938  Natl.  Sav.  B'k  Bldg. 
ATLANTA 

603  Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 

1  1  1  N.  Charles  SI. 
BOSTON 

630  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 
BROOKLYN 
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CHICAGO 

2  12  Palmer  House 
CINCINNATI 
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DETROIT 
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HOUSTON 

521  Shell  Bldg-. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

703  Merchants  B'k  Bldg. 
KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 

7  10  Fidelity  B'k  BldR. 
LOS    ANGELES 

443  South  Spring  St. 
MIAMI 

129  Shoreland  Arcade 


MILWAUKEE 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrus  Bldg. 
NEW    YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 

810  Raymond  Com.  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

206  Hlghtower  Bldg. 
OMAHA 

647  Omaha  Natl.  B'k  Blrtg. 
PHILADELPHIA 

912  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

908  Investment  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ME. 

210  Bank  of  Com.  Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE 

506  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

705  Temple  Bldg. 
ST.   LOUIS 

23  Mezzanine.  Arcade  Bldg. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

787  Monadnock  Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

701   Renublic  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON.   D.   C. 

521  Bond  Bldg. 


CANADIAN    OFFICES 

TORONTO 

7  8  Richmond  St.  West 
CALGARY  m     m 

1  12A  Seventh  Ave.  West 


Riding  to  Troubl 

By  Shirley  Alexander  I* 

PHOTOGRAPHED     FOR     COLLIERS     BY     W.      EUQENE     SM  | 


Patriotism  and  a  fractured  hip  shouldn't  go  together.  This  ageci 
fell  on  way  to  cellar  to  collect  scrap,  wasn't  found  for  seven 
Before  transfer  to  hospital,  Ambulance  Attendant  Gelwicks  com!  I 
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Net  time  an  ambulance 
wrzzes  by,  lake  a  look  al  the 
aitndant  inside.  Il  may  be 
a  oman— doing  a  man's 
jol  She's  in  a  new  service 
an  she's  siricily  on  her  own 


TIE  slim  redhead  sitting  with  the 
I  ithers  in  the  Emergency  Room  looks 
-^fke  a  college  girl.    Don't  let  the  uni- 

fcrl  fool   you.    She   probably   is!     And 

■  now,  as  the  telephone  rings  and  the 
Hsge   "Bus  call"  comes  through,   she 

^■to  work  as  an  ambulance  attendant. 

^B  going  out  to  do  a  man-sized  job. 
It  she  can  expect  to  see  when  the 
■llance  stops  is  anyone's  guess.  The 
■pes  are  it  won't  be  a  very  pleasant 

I  member  that  name — Ambulance  At- 
Ibnt.  Before  you  know  it,  it  may  be- 
at as  much  of  a  household  expression 
Ifaac  and  Wave.  Furthermore,  am- 
Hice  attendants  will  be  closer  to  most 

II  than  the  women  in  the  armed  serv- 

Hey  will  come  right  into  our  homes, 
rv  lives,  keep  our  modern  system  of 
Bgency  assistance  running  when  a 
■age  of  trained  manpower  threatens 
Bus  disruption.  At  home,  ambulance 
I  must  still  be  answered  and  prepara- 
I  made  for  whatever  may  come  sud- 
bw  and  swiftly  out  of  the  sky. 
He  ambulance  attendants'  job  is  to 
Hve  the  critical  problem  created  by 
Heparture  of  staff  doctors  and  nurses 
Hie  fighting  fronts.  Replacing  internes 
He  ambulances,  they  give  first  aid,  get 
Hent  victims  and  others  requiring  im- 
Hate  medical  attention  to  hospitals, 


Hisionally  two  ambulance  attend- 
answer  the  call.    This  old  man 
victim    of    temporary    amnesia, 
beman  found  identification  in  his 
:et  and  summoned  an  ambulance 


where  they  are  turned  over  to  staff  phy- 
sicians. They  will  immobilize  a  fracture, 
revive  victims  of  collapse,  handle  "psy- 
chos," or  even  help  the  stork.  Maternity 
and  very  serious  accident  cases  are  an- 
swered by  a  doctor  and  an  attendant;  not 
infrequently,  though,  the  call  neglects  to 
state  the  exact  situation  and  the  girl  is  on 
her  own. 

The  A.W.V.S.  Ambulance  Attendant 
system  was  first  put  into  operation  in 
Flushing,  New  York.  Mrs.  Helen  H. 
Poertner,  Chairman  of  Hospital  Contacts, 
suggested  the  idea  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mac- 
Dougal,  Queens  director.  They  deserve 
credit  for  cutting  endless  yards  of  red 
tape  and  getting  the  go-ahead  signal.  The 
plan  succeeded  so  well  at  Flushing  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary  that  the  girls  are 
now  riding  the  ambulances  on  round-the- 
clock  schedules.  National  Headquarters 
of  the  American  Women's  Voluntary 
Services  is  watching  this  work  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

Ambulance  attendants  have  no  snap 
course  to  breeze  through.  Their  require- 
ments are:  A.W.V.S.  membership,  good 
health,  intelligence — and  nerve.  They 
must  complete  courses  in  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  and  Advanced  First  Aid.  Then  fol- 
lows a  three-week  series  of  two-hour  lec- 
tures by  staff  physicians  on  subjects 
ranging  from  otitis  media  (ear  inflamma- 
tion) to  obstetrics. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  as  an  ambu- 
lance attendant  the  girl  is  on  probation 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  staff  physician. 
Very  soon  her  superior  sees  whether  she 
can  take  it.  If  she's  squeamish  when  the 
call  is  on  the  gory  side,  she's  out!  There 
are  more  than  enough  applicants  for  all 
the  jobs. 

Ambulance  attendants  have  already 
accomplished  one  wartime  miracle :  they 
have  cut  down  calls  from  people  accus- 
tomed to  getting  free  medical  services  by 
calling  an  ambulance.  St.  Vincent's  in 
New  York  gives  them  credit  for  saving 
tires,  gas  and  time  in  this  way.  There  are 
few  cases  any  more,  like  that  of  the  young 
mother  who,  after  the  ambulance  had 
rushed  through  red  lights  getting  to  her, 
said  to  the  breathless  doctor,  "Take  my 
baby's  temperature." 


,50*  package 
of  vitamins 
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See  how  Vimms  match  the 
6  VITAMIN  formula  doctors  endorse 


HERE  ARE  THE  GOVERNMENT 
REQUIREMENTS   NOW  RECOGNIZED 
BY  DOCTORS'  OFFICIAL  COMMITTEES 


VITAMIN 
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VITAMIN    P-P     Nov°'ua 

*       *  stated 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
N.R.C.  recommends  10,000  micrograms. 


3  VIMMS  DAILY  MEET  OR 
EXCEED  THESE  REQUIREMENTS 
ON  ALL  6   VITAMINS 
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In  addition,  Vimms  supply  these  vital  minerals! 

CALCIUM  .  . .  375  mg.  PHOSPHORUS  . . .  250  rag. 

IRON  ...  10  mg. 


Yes,    doctors    officially    endorse 

the  very  vitamin  formula  upon  which 
Vimms  are  based!  That  alone  is  good 
news  for  the  3  out  of  4  Americans  U.  S. 
experts  say  are  vitamin-starved. 

Get  a  free  50ji  package  with  every 
large  size  you  buy.  There's  no  reason  to 
be  nervous,  pepless— vitamin-starved. 

NERVOUS  ? 


Get  Vimms  free  trial  offer  today! 

You  get  a  money-back  guarantee  I  Compare 
Vimms  with  all  other  vitamin  products.  If  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  that  Yiinms  are 
better,  you  get  your  money  back.  Mail  the 
large  package  unopened  and  the  unused  portion 
of  the  regular  size  with  your  reason — and  your 

name  and  address — to  Lever  

Brothers  Co.,  Pharmaceuti-  x^' 'W"**\ 
cal  Div.,  Cambridge,  Mass.    rL  Guoromeed  by  ^\ 

V  Good  Housekeeping  j 
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1917  WAR 

RUNBY 

TELEPHONE 


1942  WAR 

RUN  BY 

RADIO 


Interesting! 


Watch  for  radio   use  in   the   war  news  —  you'll 
find  it  in  the  air  —  on  the  ground  —  and  at  home. 

WITHOUT  radio,  the  move- 
ment of  war  would  still  be 
anchored  by  telephone  lines  —  the 
physical  hazards  of  the  courier  and 
visual  signals. 

Now  war  moves  swiftly  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth — instantaneous 
radio  communication  thru  the  ether 
instead  of  over  copper  wires  has 
blasted  the  barriers  of  space  and  time. 

So  today  all  our  radio  production 
centers  on  war  use. 

But  what  of  tomorrow— what  effect 
will  this  have  upon  the  future — after 
victory? 

One  thing  is  certain — it  will  revo- 
lutionize and  speed  the  great  new 
future  form  of  transportation. 

Radio  has  never  been  universally 
necessary  in  transportation  before.  In 
automobiles — on  trains — it  has  been 
entertainment — in  boats  it  has  been  a 
great  aid  but  not  an  essential. 

But  today  for  the  future,  in  that  great, 
new  universal  transportation  that  is 
forming  itself — the  airplane — radio  is 
essential  as  the  engine  itself. 

And— mark  this  well— airplanes  and 
radio  are  two  of  the  four  great  indus- 
tries destined  to  lead  this  country 
back  to  business  normalcy  after  the 
peace  is  won. 


Zenith's  leadership  in  the  radio  industry  has 
been  established  by  a  constant  achievement  of 
"firsts."  Repeatedly,  ideas  "brand  new"  when 
Zenith  "first"  introduced  them,  later  became 
essentials  on  all  radios.  And  that  same  "for- 
ward thinking"  of  engineers  and  factory  and 
organization  now  concentrates  on  war  pro- 
duction of  the  thing  we  know— radio — exclu- 
sively radio.  We  are  progressing — we  learn 
every  day — and  this  new  experience  will  in- 
evitably reflect  itself  when  Zenith  again  pro- 
duces for  peace. 


—a  Zenith  Radio  Dealer  near  you  is  giving  reli- 
able service  on  all  radios— regardless  of  make. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION-CHICAGO 


•LONG  DISTANCE*  RAD  I  O  , 

RADIO  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 


blockin'  me  off  from  that  gangplank. 
Brooklyn,  on  the  other  end  o'  that 
plank,  never  looked  further  off.  I  start 
hustlin'  aft,  glancin'  back,  an' — " 

"All  right,"  said  Tom  Ruddock.  There 
had  been  nothing  phony  about  Chet 
Digby's  injured  head  when  Ruddock 
had  come  on  him  just  reviving  down  in 
the  'tween  decks  of  Number  Five.  That 
had  been  an  hour  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  pilot  boat.  Digby  had  had  a  fall,  all 
right,  and  it  had  been  only  chance  and 
smooth  weather  that  had  prevented  the 
last  covers  from  being  slapped  down  on 
Number  Five  before  Mr.  Ruddock  had 
chanced  on  him. 

That  had  been  the  time  to  report  him 
to  Captain  Heinson,  of  course.  But  Chet 
Digby  had  poured  out  his  story  convinc- 
ingly enough  to  win  him  a  respite  and 
concealment  for  further  examination  by 
the  busy  mate. 

It  wasn't  too  late  to  turn  him  in  now. 
Any  officer  who  had  risen  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  chief  mate  at  twenty-seven 
would  not  lead  with  the  chin  on  a  story 
like  that.  Undoubtedly  there  was  some 
simple  explanation,  even  if  Digby  wasn't 
lying.    This  was  one  for  the  master. 

The  master,  the  mate  and  the  radio- 
man! And  Heinson  was  still  Heinson 
but  the  mate  with  the  other  name  had 
become  Adolph  Berg,  second  mate,  and 
the  radio  operator  now  was  newly  be- 
come Jensen.  One  thing  was  certain: 
officers  these  days  could  not  change 
names  as  easily  as  they  changed  ships. 
There  were  such  things  as  papers,  pass- 
ports. To  change  a  name  in  wartime  in- 
volved various  forgeries — handwriting, 
fingerprints,  seals,  records.  Organization 
was  needed.  But  if  these  birds  did  have 
organization  back  of  them  it  meant  some- 
thing big.  He  shook  his  head.  Organiza- 
tion to  sink  an  old  freighter  the  size  of 
the  Mary?   That  didn't  make  sense. 

He  looked  at  Chet  Digby.  "Think  you 
can  walk?"  he  asked. 

"Sure  I  can  walk,"  said  Digby.  "But 
look,  keep  me  out  of  the  ruckus,  see? 
I'm  a  photographer,  get  it?  I  ain't  in 
this  war;  I'm  photographing  it." 

"Okay,"  Tom  Ruddock  said  and 
turned  to  go.  "This  time  I'll  leave  the 
door  unlocked." 

Outside  he  stopped  dead.  He  frowned 
and  spread  his  feet,  feeling  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship  under  him.  As  she 
struggled  ahead  on  the  long  salt  road 
to  Puerto  Rico,  she  had  been  taking  this 
southwester  dead  on,  or  even  a  shade 
on  the  port  bow.  Now,  by  Peter,  the 
seas  were  hitting  her  almost  broad  on 
the  starboard  bow. 

"DIG  seas  don't  change  direction  that 
■*-'  fast.  She  was  off  her  course — close  to 
four  points,  forty-five  degrees  off.  And 
she  was  off  since  Mr.  Adolph  Berg  took 
over  from  the  old  third  mate  at  mid- 
night. 

Four  points!  That  was  no  drowsy 
quartermaster's  fault.  Four  points! 
That  would  take  her  far  to  eastward, 
out  toward  a  white  spot  on  the  chart,  a 
region  where  no  steamer  tracks  curved 
in  blue  across  the  paper  to  mark  fre- 
quented seas. 

He  walked  out  onto  the  well  deck, 
ascended  to  the  bridge  and  walked  into 
the  darkened  wheelhouse. 

From  over  by  the  log  desk  Mr.  Berg 
started  to  upright  immobility.  His 
straight,  solidly  shouldered  body  was 
tense.  At  the  wheel  Wald,  the  quarter- 
master, a  tall,  narrow  man  with  lumpy 
bones,  had  turned  toward  Tom  Ruddock 
with  startled  quickness. 

Why  not?  Not  many  chief  mates, 
due  to  go  on  watch  at  four  A.  Mv  are  out 
of  their  bunks  after  midnight. 
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In  an  instant  Adolph  Berg  moved 
swiftly.  He  came  toward  Tom  Rud- 
dock, telegraphing  possible  action  in  the 
unnatural  limpness  of  his  arms.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  his  face.  He  stopped  be- 
tween Ruddock  and  the  binnacle.  But 
Tom  Ruddock  had  already  seen  the 
compass  card.  Four  points!  Berg's 
elbow  touched  the  helmsman's  arm  and 
the  man's  surprise  became  alertness. 

Coming  here  was  a  mistake.  These 
men  were  set  to  jump  him.  That  quar- 
termaster was  no  actor;  he  was  ready 
to  leave  the  wheel  and  spring. 

"Where's  Ferris?"  Tom  Ruddock 
asked.  "Where's  Ferris?  He  should  be 
quartermaster  on  watch — not  this  man." 

Tension  eased. 

"Ferris?"  said  Adolph  Berg.  He  was 
strangely  still  again.  "He  wass  drunk. 
Unfit  to  take  the  wheel."  He  laughed 
softly,  ingratiatingly,  inviting  Ruddock 
to  join  him  in  being  amused.  "He 
claimed  that  somebody  had  given  him  a 
Mickey  Finn  but  he  wass  just  drunk." 

Tom  Ruddock  shook  his  head.  "Ter- 
rible thing,  drink,"  he  said.  He  waited 
a  moment,  and  walked  out. 

With  the  wheelhouse  door  closed  be- 
hind him  he  swung  his  long  body  down 
the  ladder  in  a  hurry,  to  give  those  two 
no  time  to  change  their  minds. 

On  the  lower  bridge  he  stopped  and 
faced  the  mist.  The  Mary  was  plunging 
through  this  thickish  night  on  her  way 
to — what?  Certainly  not  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Rendezvous?  There  was  in  her  no  irre- 
placeable cargo  of  planes  or  tanks  for 
Isla  Grande  naval  base.  She  carried 
only  stores,  food,  routine  stuff  in  her 
holds.    And  in  her  deep  tank — 

Mr.  Ruddock  drew  in  a  mouthful  of 
mist  in  a  sudden  gulp.  In  her  deep  tank 
— Diesel  oil.    Diesel!    Was  that  it? 

No  longer  ago  than  two  nights  back 
he  had  borne  a  hand  in  a  talk  around  a 
small  table  about  whether  the  U-boats 
could  hang  on  longer  than  usual  on  ev- 
ery trip  they  made  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  big  stuff — 
ten-thousand-ton  tankers,  deep-laden 
express  freighters,  instead  of  letting 
go  torpedoes  in  a  hurry  against  any- 
thing that  came  along.    They  had  longer 


range,  an  engineer  said.  They  were  get- 
ting Diesel  oil,  said  a  deck  officer.  From 
what?  From  supply  ships,  said  the 
deck,  but  he  didn't  explain  to  the  black 
ganger's  satisfaction  how  surface  supply 
ships  could  long  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  aerial  patrol. 

He  wondered  what  sort  of  oil  Captain 
Heinson's  previous  command  had  had 
in  her  tanks.  There  had  been  only  eight 
men  in  that  one  surviving  lifeboat  that 
got  away  in  a  smooth  sea.  Digby  had 
said,  the  master,  the  mate  and  the  radio- 
man and  five  seamen.  Where  wei 
others,  out  of  a  complement  of  perhaps 
fifty  men?  On  the  bottom?  Or  in  Ger- 
many? Certainly  nowhere  where  t 
could  stop  Heinson  from  repeating 
his  job  was  taking  an  oil  ship  to  a  ren 
dezvous  arranged  in  code  by  his  radio 
man.  Where,  for  the  matter  of  that,  wi 
the  tanker?  On  the  bottom  after  a  ta 
or  two  had  been  drained  to  refuel  a  pack 
of  subs.  Or  running  the  blockade  in' 
a  German  port?  These  Germans  wei 
thorough.  A  trick  like  that,  inexplicable, 
menacing,  sinister,  was  worth  the  plant- 
ing of  a  few  trusted  men  in  American 
ships  years  ahead.  It  would  make  every 
U-boat  doubly  destructive.  She  could 
wait  for  the  big  stuff. 

TOM  RUDDOCK  wiped  his  forehead.1 
-1  He  chewed  his  lip.  "That  blasted  pho-| 
tographer  don't  know  the  unchallenge 
weight  of  a  shipmaster's  authority,"  hel 
thought.  "Heinson  alone,  simply  on  I 
his  word  of  command,  could  take  this  I 
ship  to  any  spot  in  the  North  Atlantic! 
where  the  sub  pack  waited.  And  once  ] 
there—" 

He  stared  ahead  into  the  thick  wetj 
night.  It  might  happen  toward  morning  I 
— as  soon  as  that.  Night  or  day,  they'd! 
be  safe  in  the  refueling  as  long  as  this! 
thick  weather  lasted.  But  how  in  thatj 
thick  could  subs  hit  the  rendezvous  on] 
the  nose?  He  remembered — that  was  I 
where  the  radioman  came  in.  They  I 
hadn't  forgotten  anything.  Not  even  I 
what  to  do  about  a  nosy  chief  mate,  | 
probably. 

He  slipped  down  the  ladder  to  the  I 
well  deck  and  sought  out  the  cubbyhole 
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.  .  delivered  on  every  front  by  Western  Electric  equipment 


'Get  the  message  through!' 
is   the   tradition    of  men 
in  the  Signal  Corps.  More 
than   5,500    of   them   are 
from  the  Bell  System. 


OUT  of  peace-time  telephone  making 
come  war-time  telephones  like  these. 
On  every  front,  they  keep  the  armed  forces 
in  contact. 

In  the  air,  on  land  and  water  and  under 
the  sea,  they  give  commanders  control  of 


operations  .  .  .  multiply  the  effectiveness 
of  every  fighter. 

Like  the  men  who  use  them,  they  are 
tough  and  dependable.  They  come  from 
Western  Electric,  for  60  years  manufac- 
turer for  the  Bell  System. 


JjpVesrertt  Electric 


ARSENAL    OF    COMMUNICATIONS 
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NEW  WAY 

TO  FIGHT 

ATHLETE'S 

FOOT 


Medical  science  has  made  important  ad- 
vances recently  in  fighting  Athlete's  Foot! 
It  is  now  known  that  the  fungus  organisms 
which  cause  the  disease  may  thrive  in  shoe 
linings— as  well  as  on  feet— causing  danger 
of  re-infection  from  that  source. 

Based  on  new  scientific  knowledge,  a  new 
Mennen  product  — Quinsana  Powder— is 
producing  sensational  results.  Records  kept 
of  thousands  of  persons  show  that  Athlete's 
Foot  infection  disappeared  in  practically 
all  cases  after  only  30  days  treatment  with 
Quinsana.  You  can  get  Quinsana  now  in 
drug  and  dept.  stores  throughout  the  U.  S. 


2 -WAY  TREATMENT 


I,  Use  Quinsana  on  feet  daily  to  help  pre- 
vent and  relieve  infection.  Most  common 
symptoms  of  Athlete's  Foot  are  cracks  and 
peeling  between  toes;  mild  infection  may 
suddenly  progress  to   more   serious  form. 


2.  Shake  Quinsana  into  shoes  every  day  to 
absorb  moisture,  thereby  reducing  chances 
of  re-infection  from  this  source.  Being  a 
powder,  Quinsana  is  conveniently  used  in 
the  shoes  as  well  as  on  feet. 


Only  50V  for  large  can  of  Quinsana.  Use 
daily  as  a  protective  measure  as  well  as 
for  relief.  It  is  also  excellent  for  excessive 
perspiration   and  foot  odor. 

Pharmaceutical   Division 
The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco 


with  three-tiered  bunks  where  the  quar- 
termasters were  berthed.  With  Wald 
at  the  wheel  there  were  only  two  men 
asleep  in  the  room.  Ruddock  worked 
on  Ferris.  If  somebody  had  put  Ferris 
out,  then  he  was  trusting  Ferris.  The 
other  man,  about  whom  Ruddock  knew 
little,  lay  like  dead.  So  did  Ferris,  for 
that  matter.  But  all  mates  have  a  way 
with  drunks. 

Ferris  turned  out.  From  the  way  he 
acted,  it  probably  had  been  a  Mickey 
Finn,  all  right. 

"Come,"  said  Ruddock,  and  Ferris 
came,  at  the  last. 

Back  aft  the  mate  let  the  air  work  on 
Ferris  a  while.  By  that  time  the  squat 
quartermaster  was  coming  back  enough 
to  be  curious. 

"Somebody  put  a  glass  in  me  hands 
in  the  dark,"  Ferris  said.  "There  was 
liquor  goin'  around.  'Have  a  drink,' 
they  said  and  I  did,  God — help  me. 
'Twas  a  Mick — " 

"Go  up  to  monkey  island  and  take  a 
look  at  the  standard  compass,  Ferris," 
Ruddock  said  softly.  "See  how  she's 
heading.  Don't  make  any  noise  about 
it.  Be  sparing  with  this.  Meet  me  aft 
on  the  boat  deck." 

He  shoved  his  flashlight  into  Ferris' 
thick  hand  and  separated  from  him. 

Up  on  the  boat  deck  Ruddock  prowled 
around  the  radio  shack.  In  spite  of 
elaborate  blackout  precautions  he  was 
able  to  make  out  that  there  was  a  light 
inside.  He  thought  he  heard  the  click 
of  a  muffled  key  and  a  whine  of  sending 
but  he  could  not  be  sure.  But  he  made 
sure  of  another  thing:  Captain  Heinson 
was  awake  and  astir  behind  the  blank 
door  of  his  tiny  office,  next  to  his  bed- 
room. 

Tom  slid  down  a  deck  and  went  to  his 
room.  His  gun,  which  he  had  jammed 
in  the  drawer  under  his  summer  uni- 
forms, was  gone.  It  was  gone.  It  was 
gone  so  thoroughly  and  so  neatly  he 
wondered  if  he  had  really  packed  it  back 
there.    But  he  had. 

"pERRIS  was  waiting  for  him  aft  on  the 
■*•  boat  deck.  He  was  a  good  quarter- 
master; besides  which  he  had  studied 
for  a  ticket.  That  changed  course  had 
upset  him.  That  much  east  in  the  south- 
ing might  be  good  to  hit  Africa  or  the 
Cape  Verdes  but  it  was  no  way  to  get  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

"The  master  ought  t'  be  told  about 
this,  sir,"  he  said  uneasily. 

Tom  Ruddock  grunted.  That  was  how 
they  would  take  it — all  hands  of  them. 
The  master!  The  minute  any  in  the 
ship  learned  that  the  master  had  sanc- 
tioned that  change  of  course — Well,  this 
wasn't  getting  Tom  Ruddock  anywhere. 
Plainly  he  ought  to  drop  it  and  hope  he 
was  all  wrong.  How  about  that  chin? 
He  clicked  his  teeth  together. 

Somebody  was  coming  aft  from  the 
bridge.  In  the  darker  shadow  of  a  boat 
they  watched.  The  man  came  to  the 
door  of  the  radio  shack.  Against  the 
white  of  the  cabin  he  looked  like  Adolph 
Berg.  He  tapped  on  the  radio  room 
door. 

It  didn't  open  at  once.  When  it  did 
open,  the  light  inside  was  out.  The  caller 
spoke.  It  was  Adolph  Berg.  And  he 
was  speaking  German.  Jensen,  the  radio 
operator,  answered,  also  in  German. 
Well,  there  were  plenty  of  naturalized 
Germans  in  Yank  ships,  some  good  men, 
too. 

Jensen's  fat  figure  was  unmistak- 
able. A  sort  of  vagrant,  unexplainable 
luminosity  came  from  his  bald  head,  as 
if  it  collected  light  from  the  covered 
moon.  Several  times  the  name  "Rud- 
dock" sounded  in  that  quiet  talk.  Then 
Jensen  went  inside  a  moment,  covered 
his  head  with  a  cap  and  together  they 
walked  forward  and  down  the  ladder. 

"What  did  they  say,  sir?"  Ferris  mut- 
tered, with  a  fo'c'sle  hand's  confidence 
in    the    omniscience    of    a    chief   mate. 


"German,  wasn't  it?  That  means  some- 
thin'  dirty.    What  did  they  say?" 

Tom  Ruddock  reached  for  the  gift  of 
a  prophet. 

"They're  after  me,"  he  said.  "The 
second  and  the  radio  operator.  They 
intend  to  scoop  me  in  or  slug  me.  Look. 
Ferris,  I  want  you  to  tail  those  two 
birds." 

"Me,  sir?" 

"Sure.  Why  not?  Quartermaster, 
aren't  you?  They'll  be  touring  the  ship. 
If  they  start  back  to  the  boat  deck  make 
a  little  noise,  enough  to  draw  'em  back 
to  investigate.  They'll  be  quiet  about 
it.  Let  'em  trail  you,  but  don't  let  'em 
catch  up  with  you." 

"What  if  they  do?"  Ferris  rumbled. 
Like  all  seamen  he  disliked  Nazis.  "Do 
I — "   He  lifted  a  fist  like  a  cargo  block. 

"No.  Be  sick.  That  Mickey  Finn  is 
still  working  on  you.  You're  sick  an' 
restless  and  heading  for  the  rail  an'  you 
don't  want  to  be  stopped  with  ques- 
tions." 

The  squat  quartermaster  nodded  un- 
easily. "How  long  do  I  keep  'em  off  the 
boat  deck,  sir?" 

"About  ten  minutes,"  said  Tom  Rud- 
dock. "Then  go  to  your  room.  I'll  pick 
you  up  there,  unless  that  sleeping  beauty 
in  the  upper  bunk  should  wake  up." 

"Him  '  "ake,  sir?"  Ferris  was  aston- 
ished. "He's  due  to  turn  out  for  your 
morning  watch.  He  won't  wake  up  till 
one  bell." 

Ruddock  took  the  flashlight  from  him. 
"Get  going,  then,"  he  said. 

He  walked  up  to  the  radio  shack.  He 
opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

It  was  empty.  A  quick  sweep  of  his 
flashlight  showed  him  that. 

He  looked  regretfully  at  the  trans- 
mitter. How  simple  it  would  be  to  get 
off  a  call  for  help  if  only  he  or  anybody 
he  trusted  could  jerk  lightning.  He 
sighed. 

He  got  busy.  Using  Jensen's  best 
uniform  and  other  clothes  to  muffle  the 
noise  he  wrecked  the  set  quickly  and  as 
methodically  as  his  jumping  nerves  per- 
mitted. There  wasn't  much  chance  of 
anyone  hearing  what  went  on  in  this 
oasis  of  solitude  on  a  boat  deck  hum- 
ming with  wind  but  Jensen's  stuff  was 
handy  to  quiet  the  racket. 

Sabotage  made  you  feel  queer. 

When  he  had  done  a  job  on  the  set 
he  turned  to  the  emergency  transmitter 
and  finished  that  off  fast.  He  left  in  a 
hurry. 


In  his  mind  those  eyes  of  Heinsonl 
burned  through  the  black  night  in 
disdainful  accusation  of  him.     If  son! 
simple  explanation  came  up  now — 

For  good  or  evil,  the  old  Mary  hil 
lost  her  voice.    She  could  no  longer cJ 
U-boats  from  the  vasty  deep.    But  n< 
ther  could  she  call  help. 

Back  aft  by  the  taffrail  on  the  ma 
deck,  he  drew  breath     Nobody,  bi 
detectives    and    fingerprint    men,  coul 
prove  he  had  wrecked  the  shack      1 
wasn't  leading  with  the  chin.     On  tl 
other  hand,  he  had  a  feeling  that  pro! 
wouldn't  be  sought.    He  felt  lonely.    (1 
course,  he  had  the  backing  of  probata 
three  quarters  or  maybe  four  fifths  I 
the  crew,  if  he  only  knew  which  ooJ 
But  time  was  short  and  one  slip  in  col 
tiding  would  mean  finish. 

"LJE  WAITED  a  while,  with  the  steJ 
■*■  *•  ing  enginehouse  handy  to  duck  irj 
or  around,  and  then  slipped  forward  I 
the  quartermasters'  room.  Ferris  vJ 
there,  in  his  bunk.  The  sleeper  abol 
slept  on.  Tom  Ruddock  felt  he  hi 
waited  a  little  too  long;  he  had  givl 
Ferris  time  to  think.  Ferris  was  on  tj 
pop  with  questions  as  he  followed  tj 
mate  along  the  working  alleyway. 

"We're  going  to  see  the  captaiil 
Ruddock  told  him.    "Pipe  down." 

That  quieted  him.  But  Ferris'  e>| 
bulged  in  the  gleam  of  the  flashlight  j 
Ruddock  brought  him  into  the  lock] 
and  he  saw  Chet  Digby.  Digby  scowll 
uneasily  at  the  quartermaster  and  Fd 
ris  glowered  at  the  scrawny  landlubtf 
who  could  only  be  a  stowaway. 

"Bring  your  camera,"  Tom  Ruddc 
said.    He  wasn't  arranging  for  any  ; 
tures  but  on  the  other  hand  he  wa 
in  the  mood  for  arguments.    It  work 
Chet  Digby  followed  his  camera 
ingly  out  of  the  hideout. 

Ruddock  didn't  mention  chins  to  ( 
Digby.  If  the  man  thought  he  was , 
going  to  take  nice  pictures,  maybe 
was  happier  that  way. 

There  were  three  ways  to  approe 
the  door  of  the  master's  office  and 
had  only  two  men  to  watch  them, 
two  were  better  than  one. 

He    ascertained   with   no   noise  t 
Wald  was  alone  in  the  wheelhouse.  I 
and  Jensen  wore  still  prowling. 

He  stationed  Chet  Digby,  complij 
with  flashlight  bulbs  and  ignoring 
knob  on  his  head,  at  the  least  likely ; 
proach  to  the  master's  office,  the 


"But  it's  no  fun  playing  cards,  Alfred,  if  you're  go- 
ing to  get  sore  every  time  you  draw  the  old  maid" 
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TO  KEEP  THE   BATTLE  MACHINES  SLUGGING 

Harvester  Men  Form  Maintenance  Battalion  to  Serve  the  Battle  Line 


1JGHTING  MACHINES,  like  soldiers,  suffer  battle 
casualties.  Tanks,  trucks,  tractors  and  guns  im- 
nbilized  in  combat  are  useless  until  repaired. 

fne  men  who  repair  the  wounded  machines  in 
Jiftly-moving  armored  warfare  may  tip  the  scale 
R/ictory.  Maintenance  in  the  wake  of  battle  calls 
&  soldiers  who  can  grind  a  valve  or  handle  a 
t<gh  welding  job— men  with  whom  mechanics 
•Jiecond  nature. 

^rmy  Ordnance,  in  its  quest  for  men  to  oper- 
i  its  mobile  front-line  machine  shops,  came 
t<  International  Harvester  and  suggested  the  for- 
mion  of  a  battalion  of  mechanical  specialists 
f'm  among  Harvester's  employes   and   dealers. 


Harvester  tackled  the  recruiting  job  and  assumed 
the  expense.  Within  two  weeks  the  enlistment 
quota  was  passed.  Now  this  new  maintenance  bat- 
talion is  part  of  another  armored  division. 

From  Harvester  factories  and  service  stations, 
and  dealers'  shops  all  over  the  United  States,  came 
mechanics  skilled  in  the  building  and  servicing 
of  machines.  They  volunteered  eagerly  to  go  to 
the  front  lines  to  keep  the  combat  equipment  on 
the  field  of  action. 

They  will  serve  with  the  first  such  battalion 
formed  from  the  manpower  of  a  single  company. 
Harvester  takes  the  greatest  pride  in  the  speed  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  hundreds  of  men 


volunteered;  and  in  the  aptitude  of  the  men  now 
in  field  training,  reported  to  us  by  the  regular 
Army  officers  in  command.  They  are  worthy  com- 
rades of  the  5000  Harvester  men  who  preceded 
them  into  military  service. 

American  mechanics  are  the  world's  best.  The,y 
come  from  the  factories,  shops  and  service  stations 
of  America  — free  men  — builders  of  a  free  land. 
The  Army  needs  100,000  more  of  these  men,  to  be 
enlisted  in  many  similar  maintenance  units.  Their 
skills  are  among  our  greatest  assets  in  keeping  the 
battle  machines  slugging  for  Victory. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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THAT'S  just  a  friendly  tip,  younji 
fellow.  King  Size  Regent  is  a 
sensible  cigarette . . .  gives  you 
20%  more  for  your  money. 

Regent's  designed  for  the  modern 
taste,  too.  The  finest  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos. ..specially  se- 
lected for  finer  flavor... then  Mul- 
tiple-Blended for  extra  mildness! 

And— Regent  has  a  streamlined 
oval  shape,  comes  in  a  crush- 
proof  box  that  keeps  each  cig- 
arette firm  and  fresh!  So  go 
modern,  Corporal... get  Regent 
for  more  smoking  pleasure!" 


COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN 
OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


from  down  the  chartroom  stair.  Then, 
after  wabbling  in  his  mind,  he  instructed 
Ferris  to  stand  by  outside  the  office  door 
and  let  him  know  fast  if  he  heard  any- 
one coming. 

There  was  still  a  light  coming  out 
through  the  crack  under  the  master's 
door.  Ruddock  wiped  the  sweat  off  his 
forehead  again.  No  doubt,  some  simple 
explanation.  He  listened.  No  sound. 
Tom  Ruddock  knocked  with  one  hand 
and  turned  the  knob  with  the  other.  He 
was  in  with  the  sound  of  his  rap. 

Captain  Heinson  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  with  a  scratch  pad  on  the  chart  in 
front  of  him.  His  eyes  came  up  from 
his  calculations  and  drilled,  cold,  dis- 
dainful, into  this  insect  mate  who  dared 
invade  his  quarters. 

"Captain,"  said  Tom  Ruddock.  "I  don't 
like  that  second  mate — Adolph  Berg." 

He  closed  the  door  against  the  latch, 
leaving  a  crack  for  Ferris'  benefit. 

The  ponderous  man  at  the  desk  put 
down  his  pencil.  There  was  a  faint  smile 
on  his  lips. 

"You  do  not  like  the  second  mate,"  he 
said  slowly,  as  if  engaged  in  some  en- 
grossing conversation  with  himself.  "I 
am  sorry.    Why?" 

His  blue-green  eyes  were  probing  but 
quite  calm,  like  one  delving  deep  into 
some  secret  of  the  animal  world. 

"Because,  sir,"  said  Tom  Ruddock, 
"he's  four  points  off  his  course  and  act- 
ing queerly." 

Captain  Heinson  picked  up  his  pencil 
again  and  made  a  mark  or  two  on  the 
scratch  pad,  under  his  calculations. 

Ruddock  braced  himself.  Any  instant 
now  he  might  be  knocked  down  by  that 
simple  explanation  he  hadn't  happened 
to  think  of. 

"Off  his  course,"  said  Captain  Hein- 
son weightily.    "You  think  .  .  ." 

He  tilted  his  head.  Tom  Ruddock 
heard  it,  too,  the  sound  of  a  man  walk- 
ing smartly  along  the  corridor  toward 
this  room — the  way  Adolph  Berg  would 
walk.  And  Ruddock  heard,  as  well,  the 
sudden  indecisive  shuffle  of  Ferris'  foot 
just  outside  the  door.  Ferris,  poor  devil, 
was  caught  between  a  second  mate  and 
a  shipmaster,  with  a  mate's  orders  on 
his  mind. 

"You  are  a  smart  but  unfortunate 
man,"  Captain  Heinson  said  weightily 
to  Tom  Ruddock.  He  opened  the  top 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  reached  in  a 
hand,  without  haste.  "Your  suspicions 
are  well  founded  but  you  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  I,  too,  am  not  what 
I  seem.  These  things,  Mr.  Ruddock,  are 
too  deep  for  your  simple  American — " 

It  was  a  gun  Captain  Heinson  was 
going  for.  Tom  Ruddock  caught  the 
blue-black  gleam  of  the  butt  as  the 
master,  quite  unhurried,  began  draw- 
ing it  out,  as  confidently  as  a  man  pick- 
ing up  a  fly  swatter. 

\JHTH  a  desperate  lunge  Ruddock 
""  leaned  across  the  desk.  He  grabbed 
the  drawer  and  pulled  back,  jamming 
Heinson's  hand  and  gun  between  drawer 
and  desk  top.   He  held  the  drawer. 

Veins  swelled  on  Heinson's  broad 
forehead.  From  the  door  behind  Tom, 
Ferris  was  yammering  unhappily,  a 
warning  that  seemed  utterly  feeble  and 
superfluous. 

Heinson  brought  up  his  other  fist  to 
smash  it  down  on  Tom  Ruddock's 
stretching  and  vulnerable  arm.  But 
Tom  had  another  arm,  too,  and  he 
swung  it  like  a  flail  and  deflected  Hein- 
son's blow. 

Heinson's  fingers  clutching  the  gun 
imprisoned  in  the  drawer  contracted  and 
the  gun  roared  inside  the  wooden  trap. 
The  bullet  splintered  the  desk  top  but 
did  no  harm. 

Tom  Ruddock  caught  up  the  solid 
base  of  the  ornate  pen  and  pencil  set. 
Heinson's  bristling  head  looked  unbe- 
lievably solid  and  invulnerable.  Rud- 
dock hit  at  it  hard. 


The  desk  ornament  was  heavy.  Hein- 
son slumped  at  once.  It  had  been  a  furi- 
ous blow.  There  was  no  fake  about 
Heinson's  collapse.  This  man  was 
human,  too. 

Tom  Ruddock  released  the  drawer 
and  grabbed  for  the  gun  in  Heinson's 
limp  fingers.  He  swung  around  toward 
the  door. 

Ferris,  propelled  by  a  merciless  kick, 
came  staggering  in  the  open  door.  His 
body  blocked  the  view  of  Adolph  Berg 
for  a  blessed  moment.  When  Berg 
darted  across  the  threshold,  reaching 
into  the  side  pocket  of  his  pea  jacket, 
Tom  Ruddock  had  Heinson's  gun 
leveled  at  him. 

In  spite  of  that,  Berg  jerked  out  his 
gun.  Ferris  made  a  fruitless  grab  at  it. 
Tom  Ruddock  wasn't  being  polite.  He 
fired  and  his  shot  spun  Berg's  agile  fig- 
ure around  and  knocked  him  off  his  feet. 

Ferris  followed  him  to  the  ground  and 
got  the  gun.  That  spinning  fall  had 
been  due  to  the  punch  of  the  heavy  cali- 
ber bullet  in  Berg's  shoulder.  Berg 
wasn't  good  for  much.  Captain  Hein- 
son looked  to  be  out  for  a  week.  Decep- 
tive, that  skull,  as  solid-looking  as  a 
pillbox. 

"Shove  Berg  in  that  closet!"  Ruddock 
commanded  Ferris.  "Pass  the  word  that 
Berg  has  killed  the  captain.  Anything 
to  knock  these  Nazis  off  their  applecart 
till  we  get  organized.  Pass  that  word  to 
anybody  that  comes — but  keep  the  door 
shut,  your  gun  ready  and  Heinson  out 
cold  if  you've  got  to  slug  him  every 
twenty  minutes." 

"That  guy  is  slugged  plenty  for  a  day 
or  two,"  Ferris  said,  with  a  look  at  Cap- 
tain Heinson. 

Ruddock  darted  out.  As  he  ran  for 
the  stairs  to  the  chartroom  with  his  gun 
ready,  a  flashlight  bulb  flared  in  his  face. 
He  swore  at  Chet  Digby  and  went  up  the 
steps  two  at  a  time. 

Gun  ahead  of  him,  he  plunged  toward 
the  wheelhouse.  That  shooting  had 
ruined  the  surprise  element.  Or  had  it? 
Wald  was  there,  a  hesitant  ten  feet  from 


the  wheel,  and  with  him  was  Jensen,  th 
round-faced  radio  operator. 

Their  eyes  bulged  when  they  sa\ 
Ruddock  behind  the  gun.  There  was  n 
fight  in  them. 

Jensen  was  gray.  He  looked  like  a 
easy  man  to  crack  wide  open 

Tom  Ruddock  backed  them  both  int 
a  corner,  rang  down  the  engines  an 
grabbed  the  whistle  siren  His  bias 
lifted  men  out  of  their  bunks  all  over  th 
ship.  He  was  acting  captain,  now,  ma! 
ter  of  the  ship,  arbiter  of  heaven  an 
salt  water.  That  changed  this  sit i 
completely. 

"I'll  keep  'em  milling,  confuse* 
stupefied,  till  Chet  Digby  looks  'em  ove 
and  picks  out  the  Nazis  he's  seen,"  h 
reckoned  quickly.  "But  they're  a 
going  to  know  right  now  who's  master  c 
this  ship!" 

T_TE  WALKED  out  onto  the  bridsv  1 1 
■*■  ■*■  weary  brain  reeled  with  action  thi 
must  be  taken:  identification  of  Nazi; 
ironing  of  Nazis,  altering  course  to  du 
west  to  avoid  the  gathering  U-boat  pac 
to  eastward,  maintaining  watch  fc 
patrol  craft,  disposition  of  prisoner 
disposition  of  wounded,  breaking  dow 
that  radio  operator — that  was  just 
few  of  them.  And  the  most  importar 
was  to  get  word  to  a  navy  patrol  sh 
Those  calculations  on  the  scratch  pad 
Heinson's  chart — 

Chet    Digby,    completely    calm 
quietly  authoritative,  came  up  into 
wheelhouse. 

"That  one  I  got  of  you  rampin'  t 
with  a  gun  in  your  hand  an'  your  teet 
shinin'  like  you  had  Hitler  by  the  ta 
ought  to  be  all  right,"  the  camerama 
said. 

Tom  Ruddock  turned  faint.  "Me? 
he  said. 

Digby  raised  his  camera.  "Stick  yoi 
chin  out  more,"  he  said. 

Tom  Ruddock  obeyed.  "But  we  kee 
the  chin  in — next  time,"  he  assured  hin 
self. 

The  End 


; 


"When  she  told  me  your  name  was  Mac- 
Arthur,   I   expected   a   little   older   man' 


LOUIS    FRISCItU 
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Hour  by  hour  she  stands  guard 
above  the  Connecticut  coast 


&SOZ&4   J&rZr 


^cc&rzg  'Ow  C^Ca^rz  ~Cc?*te. 


KA  1  BANCROFT,  of  Connecticut,  an  airplane  spotter  in  the 
Air  Warning  Service.  Kay  mans  her  station  on  a  hilltop  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound.  On  the  radio  beam  between  Boston 
and  .Nctc  York,  she  reports  every  inland  and  coastal  plane,  seen 
or  heard.  A  lime  record  is  made  of  each  observation  .  .  .  "Army 
Flash" — First  Interceptor  Command — is  immediately  informed 
by  telephone. "  \iy  Elgin  is  always  with  me"  Kay  says. 


•ELGIN- 

Greatest  !\ame  in  American  Fine  Watchmaking  since  1865 


POR  many  "Kay  Bancrofts"  at  their  air  raid 
posts  .  .  .  for  thousands  of  men  engaged  in 
actual  fighting — the  vital  element  of  time  is  being 
supplied  by  accurate,  star-timed  Elgin  watches. 

But  fine  watches  are  only  part  of  Elgin's  con- 
tribution today.  There  is  also  need  for  special 
American-made  precision  instruments  and  timing 
devices  for  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns. 

Elgin,  on  government  orders,  is  now  turning  out 
an  important  share  of  this  material.  For  here  in 
Elgin's  great  factory  are  to  be  found  the  finest 


scientific  facilities  coupled  with  a  craftsmanship 
developed  through  four  generations. 

FEWER  ELGINS  FOR  CIVILIANS!  At  pres- 
ent, Elgin  watches  for  civilians  continue  to  be 
available  at  most  jewelers.  Each  is  a  splendid 
example  of  Elgin's  famous  tradition  for  accuracy, 
for  beauty,  for  fine  design. 

If  you  find  your  choice  of  these  watches  is 
limited,  please  remember  Elgin  has  "joined  up." 
Until  victory  is  achieved,  America's  war  require- 
ments will  continue  to  be  Elgin's  first  concern. 


ON  BOTH  FRONTS  TODAY— ELGIN  SERVES! 
For  men  and  women  serving  at  home:  Lord  and  Lady 
Elgins,  Elgin  Do  Luxe  watches,  professional  motleis  for 
doctors  and  nurses,  railroad  and  transportation  watches, 
and  other  fine  Elgin  timepieces. 

For  ihe  exclusive  use  of  the  armed  forces: 
navigation  watches,  stop  watches,  aviation 
clocks,  tank  clocks,  service  watches,  chrono- 
metric  tachometers,  compasses,  time  fuzes 
for  shells,  jetvel  bearings,  special  timing  de- 
vices for  naval  and  aviation  use. 


15-fewel  Elgin.    Sweep-second  hand. 


Elgin  Navigation  Hack  Watch  for  Army  Air  Corps. 


ALL  taste  and  NO  work 
make  these  peas  . . .  GREAT/ 


'jr. 
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1 .  These  Birds  Eye  Peas  are  ALL  taste. 
NO  work  for  you!  They're  garden- fresh, 
picked  at  peak  goodness  and  whisked 
through  the  Quick-Freezers!  All  summer- 
time goodness  is  captured— held  for  you! 


2.  There's  no  kitchen  work  to  these  Peas 
—and  NO  waste!  Shelled,  washed,  ready 
to  cook— 1  box  equals  2  lbs.  of  unshelled 
peas— serves  4!  Buy  Birds  Eye  Peas:  save 
minutes  and  money! 


3.  With  these  Peas,  serve  delicious,  flaky 
Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets !  Ocean-fresh— they're 
filleted,  trimmed  of  all  waste,  washed, 
Quick-Frozen  .  .  .  ready  to  cook!  There's 
no  fuss,  no  muss! 


4.  Bake  these  Fillets  in  a  casserole,  and 
you'll  love  their  zesty  freshness!  You  save 
money,  too.  For  one  pound  serves  4 — 
you  pay  for  no  waste!  Try  this  dandy 
dinner— today! 


•  This  week  is  National  Birds  Eye  Frosted  foods  Week  * 
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WWTS • VEGETABLES 

MEATS    POULTRY 

SEAFOODS 


Stanford's  former  quarterback,  Frankie  Albert,  a  genius  at  devising 
football  strategy  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Now  he's  an  ensign  in  the 


Football  Ad  Libbe: 

By  Tom  Siler 


Coach  George  Halas  of  the  Chicago  Bears  discusses  a  plan  of  attack' 
his  standout  quarterback  Sid  Luckman,  former  Columbia  University : 
star,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  field  generals  in  the  pro 
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W.     EUGENE    SMITH 


Then  Colonel  Bob  Neyland  was  coaching  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
cie  of  his  great  backs  was  George  Cafego.  Now  he's  known  as  Corporal 
(  orge  Cafego  and  he  plays  football  for  Colonel  Bob's  Army  All  Stars 


[old  sand-lot  strategy  of 
(me-the-bali,  never- 
-ihe-signals  sometimes 
in  big-time  football. 
;n  it  does,  it's  wonderful. 
Iwhen  it  doesn't,  well — 


ARK  SHAUGHNESSY  scanned 
the  anxious  faces  on  the  bench. 
He  wondered  what  he  could  do. 
irilliant,  gray-haired  strategist  sat 
last  fall  and  watched  Jimmy  Phe- 
University  of  Washington  eleven 

s  Stanford  boys  back,  back,  back, 
nford  held  a  13-7  lead  midway  of 

al  period,  but  his  players  appar- 
had  shot  their  bolt,  and  the  Hus- 

ere  closing  in  for  a  telling  blow, 
ould  just  feel  it.  Shaughnessy  had 
st  combination  on  the  field,  headed 
e   incomparable    Frankie    Albert, 

rback  and  veritable  coach-on-the- 

decided  to  sit  tight.  Albert  looked 

t  the  bench,  grinned  and  waved  at 

hnessy,    apparently   enjoying    his 

t's   discomfiture.     Stanford   went 

e  huddle.    Scorning  the  orthodox 

Albert    told    speedy    little    Pete 

vie  to  lug  the   ball   outside   his 

t  guard,  a  play  that  had  worked 

rfully   well   three   times    in   that 

Nobody    questioned    his    judg- 

even  on  third  down  with  12  yards 

the  ball  on  Stanford's  30.    The 

lied  for  the  left  end  and  tackle 

through  and  take   up  blocking 

ents  should  Kmetovic  get  into 

n. 

rt  took  the  ball  from  the  center, 
ed  quickly,  faked  beautifully  to 
ovic — and  kept  the  ball.  He 
back,  then  cut  around  his  own 
nd  without  benefit  of  a  convoy, 
yards  he  raced  down  the  side  line, 
to  the  amazed  Shaughnessy  as  he 
the  Stanford  bench.    That  was 


the  first  time  the  coach  or  any  of  his 
teammates  had  ever  seen  such  a  play. 
This  product  of  an  ingenious  quarter- 
back's imagination,  a  bit  of  ad  libbing 
on  the  field,  pulled  Stanford  out  of  the 
hole  and  broke  the  back  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Why  did  the  play  work?  On  the  origi- 
nal play  when  the  Stanford  left  end  and 
tackle  darted  across  the  scrimmage  line, 
the  Washington  right  end  and  tackle 
had  a  clear  path  into  the  opposing 
backfield.  Three  times  they  rushed  in, 
arriving  a  split-second  too  late  to  catch 
the  departing  Kmetovic.  Albert  saw  all 
this,  waited  for  the  opportune  moment 
and  then  capitalized  on  their  brash  lack 
of  caution. 

Luck,  you  say?  Not  at  all.  It  hap- 
pens each  fall  much  oftener  than  you 
think.  These  extemporaneous  maneu- 
vers look  great  when  they  work,  terrible 
when  they  don't.  The  boys  court  the 
wrath  of  an  all -knowing  coach  when 
they  fail.  Many  are  doghouse  bound 
for  the  duration  when  the  ad  libbing 
wilts  like  a  stale  joke.  But  what  can 
you  say  when  a  kid  goes  up  with  in- 
structions to  bunt  and  bangs  the  ball 
into  the  next  county? 

Albert  didn't  bother  to  tell  even  Kme- 
tovic what  he  intended  to  do.  Some- 
times this  is  wise,  sometimes  disastrous. 
Take  the  case  of  Otto  Graham,  North- 
western's  brilliant  sophomore  tailback 
of  1941. 

Mighty  Minnesota,  destined  for  an 
undefeated  season,  was  hanging  on  to 
a  2-0  lead  in  the  second  quarter  when 
this  fuzzy- faced  youngster  improvised 
a  play.  Otto  had  noticed  that  every 
time  Northwestern  executed  its  pet  pul- 
verizing reverse,  Minnesota's  secondary 
shifted  out  of  position.  So  he  called  the 
reverse  again.  He  faked  the  ball  to 
Right  Halfback  Ike  Kepford,  who  nor- 
mally took  it,  and  stepped  backward 
quickly. 

The  big  Gophers  massed  to  stop  the 
familiar  reverse  while  Graham  rifled  a 
long  pass  to  Bob  Motl,  end,  who  raced 


H, 


enry's  wife's  taking  her  first-aid  course 
Was  like  divorce.  w 

She  was  always  out  somewhere . 
Tourniqueting  here,  cauterizing  there. 

It  wasn't  only 

Being  lonely 

That  Henry  resented: 

His  wife  kept  pilfering  his  white  shirts  to 

make  bandages  out  of  and  his  supply 

was  quite  perceptibly  dented. 

But  therein  lay 
What  saved  the  day. 

To  replace  the  shirts  pinched  by  his  wife, 
Henry  bought  some  Arrows,  the 
first  in  his  life. 


They  worked  a  miracle, 
Or,  if  you  don't  believe  in  miracles, 
something  pretty  near-ical. 

The  Arrows  had  collars  that  looked  so 

good  on  him 
And  the  "Mitoga"  figure  fit  was  so  trim 

(knock  wood)  on  him 
And  the  fabrics  were  so  well  woven  and 

so  lustered 
That  Henry  looked  as  smooth  as  a  cup 

of  custard. 


(Also,  though  this  is  not  an  integral 

part  of  the  fable, 
These  Arrows  were  guaranteed  not  to 

shrink    even   1%  —  they   have   the 

Sanforized  label.) 

Well,  in  a  word, 

Henry  looked  so  swell  that  his  wife  could 
not  help  noticing  what  had  occurred. 

She  liked  the  looks  of  his  shirts  so  much 

She  resolved  a  course  of  mustn't-touch. 

What's  more,  realizing  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  while  how  attractive 
Henry  was,  she  got  far  more  clubby 

With  her  hubby. 


And  then  one  night,  while  they  were 
pitching  woo 

She  convinced  Henry  to  take  up  First 
Aid  too. 

So  they  are  now  out  together  studying 
cases  of  everything  from  arterioscler- 
osis to  sneezes 

And  for  bandages  they're  using  strips 
of  Henry's  wife's  chemises. 


ARROW  SHIRTS 

See:  HITT  •    TRUMP   •    DALE 

A  new  shirt  free  if  one  shrinks  out  of  fit! 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  •  BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  * 
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CARBURETOR 


KAYWOODIE 
6aiwi 


Ma, 


lany  smokers  call  this  Kaywoodie 
Briar  the  best  material  in  which  to 
smoke  tobacco.  It's  from  the  shores 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  now 
shut  off  by  the  war.  Fortunately, 
there's  enough  of  it  stored  in  our 
bins  to  satisfy  your  requirements  for 
several  years.  Some  of  this  briar  is 
two  to  four  centuries  old.  Nothing 
else  smokes  with  such  sweet,  relax- 
ing smoothness.  It's  good  to  know 
that  you  can  still  get  these  seasoned 
Kaywoodies. 

If  you're  working  extra  hard  and 
fast  at  your  job  these  days,  then 
perhaps  you're  smoking  faster,  too. 
If  so,  Carburetor  Kaywoodie  is  the 
pipe  for  you.  Its  ingenious  little  Car- 
buretor floods  the  bowl,  as  you  smoke, 
with  cooling  air.  If  you  draw  hard 
and  fast,  the  cooling  drafts  come  in 
faster  too.  The  soothing  Kaywoodie 
Flavor  is  always  yours  to  relish  to 
the  very  last  puff.  $4.00  at  all  dealers- 

The  pipe  in  this  picture  is  an  "Apple"  shape. 

Carburetor  Kaywoodie,  $4.00 

Copyright  1942,  Kaywoodie  Company 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 
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In    New   York 


630   Filth   Avenue 


into  the  zone  vacated  by  the  Minnesota 
secondary.  Motl  took  the  pass  on  a 
dead  run  and  scored  unmolested,  a  ma- 
neuver that  covered  67  yards  and  left 
the  Gophers  talking  to  themselves. 

But  a  sharp  blast  from  the  referee's 
whistle  cut  through  the  jubilant  North- 
western cheers.  It  seemed  that  Graham 
had  overlooked  one  thing:  He  had  failed 
to  inform  Tackle  Leon  Cook  of  his  plan. 
Consequently,  Cook  had  drifted  too  far 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  on  a  pass  play.  The 
touchdown  was  called  back,  Minnesota 
went  on  to  win,  and  the  sophomore's 
neat  bit  of  strategy  went  for  naught. 

His  coach,  big,  jovial  Lynn  Waldorf, 
told  reporters  after  the  game  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  play  before.  "You 
could  have  knocked  me  off  the  bench 
(230  pounds)  with  a  mud  cleat  when  I 
saw  Graham  keep  the  ball.  He  simply 
saw  a  flaw  in  the  Minnesota  defense 
develop  on  the  field  and  had  the  cour- 
age and  mechanical  ability  to  make  the 
most  of  it.   Too  bad  it  didn't  count." 

Johnny  Blood  will  go  down  in  foot- 
ball history  as  one  of  the  smartest 
backs  by  any  yardstick.  Don  Hutson, 
Green  Bay's  superlative  pass  catcher, 
once  said  it  was  "always  mighty  inter- 
esting" playing  with  Blood  in  the  sad- 
dle, because  nobody  ever  knew  what 
Johnny  would  do  next. 

"We  had  an  end-around  play,  No.  54," 
Hutson  recalls.  "That  was  me  going 
around  and  taking  the  ball  from  Blood. 
It  worked  fine  for  a  while,  then  every- 
body knew  about  it.  Then  we  changed 
it  to  54-X.  I  went  around  the  same  way, 
but  Fullback  Clark  Hinkle  got  the  ball 
and  hit  the  line.  One  time  we  got  down 
to  the  10-yard  line  and  everybody  fig- 
ured we'd  try  54  or  54-X. 

"Blood  was  calling  signals.  We  went 
into  the  huddle  and  he  called  for  54-XX. 
We  lined  up  automatically  before  ev- 
erybody realized  all  at  once  that  we 
had  no  such  play.  We  started  back  to 
the  huddle,  but  Johnny  waved  us  back 
into  position.  Well,  we  ran  through  the 
old  54,  but  Blood  didn't  give  me  the 
ball  and  he  didn't  give  it  to  Hinkle, 
either.  He  kept  it  and  ran  around  the 
wrong  end  all  by  himself.  The  next 
time  we  saw  him  he  was  over  the  goal 
line,  grinning  and  waving  at  us." 

Slicking  lo  the  Script 

Even  the  pros,  as  steeped  as  they  are 
in  football  knowledge,  cannot  work  this 
sort  of  magic  often.  The  boys  on  de- 
fense are  usually  right  up  with  them. 
Naturally,  the  collegians  are  even  less 
successful  as  a  rule  with  such  ad  libbing. 
Most  college  coaches  know  the  limita- 
tions of  their  inexperienced  boys  and 
insist  that  the  youngsters  stick  to  the 
script.  Bob  Neyland,  now  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army,  was  one  who  ad- 
hered stubbornly  to  this  view  in  pro- 
ducing many  great  teams  at  Tennessee. 
Like  Minnesota  and  Duke,  among 
others,  he  concentrates  on  perfecting  the 
fundamentals  and  performing  a  few 
plays  perfectly. 

I  was  on  hand  the  last  time  one  of 
his  quarterbacks  did  a  bit  of  impromptu 
masterminding  against  Duke  a  few 
years  ago.  The  result  was  considerably 
less  than  perfect  at  a  time  when  Ten- 
nessee was  leading  by  13-0  in  the  third 
quarter.  Deke  Brackett,  signal  caller, 
noticed  that  Duke  left  the  flat  zone  un- 
protected on  the  weak  side  when  his 
passer,  Charlie  Vaughn,  ran  to  his  left 
to  pass.  Without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leave  to  Neyland,  the  quarter  devised  a 
play  which  started  ostensibly  as  a  pass 
to  the  great  Beattie  Feathers.  Instead, 
Vaughn  faked  this  toss  and  threw  di- 
agonally to  Brackett  in  the  previously 
unguarded  flat  zone. 

But  Duke's  Freddie  Crawford,  All- 
America  and  amazingly  unorthodox 
tackle,  happened  to  be  passing  the  time 


of  day  close  to  Brackett.  He  grabbed 
the  pass  and  outran  everybody  to  the 
goal  line  60  yards  away.  So  hopped  up 
was  Duke  at  this  happy  turn  of  events 
that  the  Blue  Devils  pushed  across  the 
tying  touchdown  quickly  before  Ten- 
nessee could  salve  the  irate  Neyland's 
feelings  by  kicking  a  last- minute  field 
goal  for  a  victory  that  had  appeared  a 
breeze  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Hugh 
Faust,  one  of  Neyland's  aides,  says 
that's  the  last  time  any  of  the  Tennessee 
players  have  tried  any  ad-lib  stuff. 

Two  of  the  players,  however,  did  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  switch  assign- 
ments in  Tennessee's  Orange  Bowl  bat- 
tle with  Oklahoma  three  years  ago. 
Neyland  had  instructed  his  team  to  hit 
Oklahoma's  strongest  spot  as  soon  as 
the  Vols  got  the  ball.  And  they  did, 
running  their  favorite  off-tackle  play 
over  Waddy  Young,  All-America  end. 
Normally,  the  block  belonged  to  Bob 
Foxx,  190-pound  crusher  But  George 
Cafego,  wiry  star  of  170,  asked  for  the 
assignment  in  the  huddle.  The  good 
burghers  of  Miami  •  are  still  talking 
about  that  block.  Young  went  one  way, 
the  ball  carrier  another,  and  Tennessee 
was  in  the  clover  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Comedy  at  Texas  Tech 

One  incident  that  smacks  of  slap- 
stick involves  Marquette  a  few  years 
ago  when  Paddy  Driscoll  was  head 
coach.  Paddy  was  fretfully  trying  to 
prepare  his  boys  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Texas  Tech  campus  at  Lubbock,  but  the 
freshmen  were  far  from  adequate  in 
simulating  the  Texans'  attack  for  defen- 
sive purposes.  So  Paddy  gave  the  var- 
sity the  Tech  plays,  on  the  theory  that  if 
they  learned  them,  they  would  know  how 
to  cope  with  them.  Many  were  intricate 
spread  formations  characteristic  of  the 
Southwest's  wide-open  football. 

Late  in  the  game,  Quarterback  Harry 
Leysenaar  called  a  play  in  the  huddle, 
and  the  team  went  into  a  Texas  Tech 
spread  before  anyone  realized  it.  But 
none  knew  the  individual  assignments. 
The  linemen  looked  back  appealingly  to 
Leysenaar,  who  was  in  a  quandary  too. 
Tech  was  just  as  befuddled;  they  didn't 
know  Marquette  had  anything  like  this. 
Overanxious,  Texas  Tech  jumped  the 
gun  on  the  comic  play  and  was  offside. 
The  penalty  gave  Marquette  a  first 
down  at  a  critical  time  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  60-yard  touchdown  drive. 

The  thinning  locks  of  Burt  Ingwersen, 
now  line  coach  at  Northwestern,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  days  when  he  was 
head  coach  at  Iowa  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, to  the  day  that  one  of  his  ends 
Dick  Romney  tried  to  outguess  the  op- 
position. Iowa  was  leading  Wisconsin 
by  7  to  0,  with  30  seconds  remaining  in 
the  game.  Romney  had  his  instructions. 


But  instead  of  rushing  the  passer,  he 
backed  up  to  help  cover  the  receiver. 
Instead  of  passing,  the  Wisconsin  left 
halfback  set  sail  for  55  yards  before  he 
was  hauled  down  on  Iowa's  five. 

The  gun  went  off.  Ingwersen,  di- 
sheveled and  tired,  sighed  and  went  out 
to  meet  the  boys.  But  just  as  they 
reached  the  side  lines,  an  official  raced 
up  and  said  the  timer  had  been  in  error. 
There  was  time  for  one  more  play. 
Ingwersen  just  knew  Wisconsin  would 
score  in  this  wacky  finale,  but  a  short 
pass  failed  to  click.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  Romney  got  out 
of  Ingwersen's  doghouse. 

Which  explains  quite  eloquently,  I 
think,  why  coaches  always  have  a  cry- 
ing towel  handy.  They  never  know  who 
is  going  to  have  a  brain  storm  next.  Put 
twenty-two  players  on  a  field,  immature 
lads  at  that,  and  anything  can  happen. 
That's  what  makes  football  the  spec- 
tacular business  it  is.  They  listen  to 
the  studious  theories  of  the  coach  and 
then  go  out  and  knock  ten  years  off  the 
old  boy's  life.  And  sometimes  they 
make  him  look  pretty  bad. 

'Way  back  in  1925,  Tad  Jones,  Yale 
coach,  and  his  assistant.  Charles  Comer- 
ford,  drilled  the  ends  all  week  to  fade  in 
the  flat  zones  to  protect  against  Army's 
tricky  passes.  So  what  happened?  Army 
took  advantage  of  this  strategy  by  run- 
ning the  ends  dizzy.  Jones  therefore 
sent  Walter  Bradley  into  the  game  to 
tell  the  battered  ends  to  crash  for  a 
while.  Bradley  deliberately  disobeyed 
orders  on  the  first  play.  He  drifted  as 
his  mates  had  been  doing,  intercepted 
a  flat  pass  and  ran  the  distance  of  the 
field  for  a  touchdown. 

Rockne  Says  No 

Elmer  Layden,  pro  football  commis- 
sioner, never  tires  of  telling  about  the 
time  Knute  Rockne,  the  old  master 
himself,  got  his  wires  crossed  and 
rushed  Layden  and  Harry  Stuhldreher 
into  the  game  against  Carnegie  Tech. 
The  ball  was  on  Tech's  five  on  what 
Rockne  thought  was  fourth  down. 
Stuhldreher  had  his  orders  to  try  a  pass. 
But  Harry  learned  it  was  only  third 
down.  So  he  took  charge  himself  and 
called  for  a  buck  over  center  by  Layden. 
Surprised  and  unprepared  to  receive  the 
ball,  Elmer  couldn't  get  his  hands  up  in 
time  to  receive  the  ball  from  center. 

"The  ball  hit  me  on  the  knees,"  says 
Layden,  "and  bounced  over  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  into  the  Carnegie  end 
zone.  You'll  get  some  idea  of  how  far 
the  ball  bounced  when  I  tell  you  that 
George  Vergara.  our  right  end,  recov- 
ered it  for  a  touchdown.  I  thought  that 
was  a  right  good  play  but  Rock  put  it 
back  in  the  sack." 

The  End 
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C  AN   ARTIST'S   MODEL 
BUILDING    A    BOMBER? 

SOUNDS  unlikely,  doesn't  it?  But  if  you  walked  through  the  big  North 
American  plants  you'd  be  thrilled  at  the  way  hundreds  of  women  like  those 
pictured  here  are  handling  big,  important  parts  of  the  job  of  making  planes. 

The  lovely  girl  at  the  drawing  board  is  Jackie  Maull,  onetime  model  for 
John  Powers.  She  is  one  of  many  career  women — former  secretaries,  singers, 
milliners  and  others — whose  new  careers  are  at  North  American.  Other 
women  employees  were  housewives — and  good  ones,  too. 

Here  you  will  find  wives,  sisters,  sweethearts  (and  a  few  widows)  of  men 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  They  are  proud  of  their  men — and  every 
woman  here  can  be  proud  of  her  own  contribution  to  the  winningof  the  war. 

America,  you  owe  a  lot  to  women  like  these. 
NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.  Main  Plant,  Inglewood,  California 
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I  Mrs.  Dorothy  Strohl,  punch  press 
operator,  has  a  very  personal  reason  for 
wanting  to  help  make  good  planes.  Her 
husband  is  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

3  Lois  Moat  on  is  a  graduate  of  a  North 
American  class  which  teaches  to  assem- 
ble, adjust  andtest-fire  airplane  machine 
guns.  She  was  a  dictaphone  operator. 


2  Mrs.  L.  D.  Webster  is  a  grandmoth 
who's  doing  her  part  in  the  war  eff or 
A  former  interior  decorator,  she  no 
sews  fabric  coverings  on  control  surface 

4  Mildred  Woody  learned  the  highl 
skilled  trade  of  engraving  from  h< 
father.  She  operates  the  machine  th; 
engraves  instrument  panels  in  plane 


BOMBERS  For  the  United  Nations,  B  25  Mitchell  *  FIGHTERS  For  U.  S.  Army  and  RAF,  P-51  Mustang 
TRAINERS  For  U.S.  Army,  AT-6C  ...  For  U.S.  Navy,  SN1-4  ...  For  RAF,  Harvard 

BONDS  BUY  BOMBERS!  When  you  buy  War  Bonds  you're  buying  planes  for  victory. 
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IF  YOU  SAVED  YOUR  LAST  WINTER'S  ANTI-FREEZE... 


Some  of  the  ingredients  of  "Prestone"  anti- 
freeze will  last  from  one  winter  through  the  next 
—those,  for  example,  which  protect  the  car 
against  freeze-up.  But  to  give  protection  against 
freeze-up  is  only  one  function  of  a  good  anti- 
freeze. A  good  anti-freeze  also  performs  other 
functions,  just  as  important.  One  of  these  is  to 
guard  against  rust  and  corrosion  .  .  .  which  is 
why  all  good  anri-freezes  are  "inhibited."  These 
inhibitors  do  wear  out;  and  when  that  happens 
the  car  is  no  longer  protected  against  clogging 
and  overheating  caused  by  rust. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  cannot 
use  an  anti-freeze  indefinitely  . . .  why,  for  in- 
stance, we  guarantee  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  for 
"a  full  winter's  use,"  and  no  more.  New,  fresh 
anti-freeze  is  always  to  be  preferred  over  antu 
freeze  which  has  gone  beyond  a  single  winter's 
driving. 


If,  however,  you  decide  to  re-use  your  anti- 
freeze, take  the  following  precautions: 

If  you  stored  your  anti-freeze  during  the  sum- 
mer, take  it  to  your  dealer  before  putting  it  back 
in  the  car.  There  are  2  good  reasons. 

(A)  To  make  sure  that  no  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  has  spoiled  it.  (Cans  frequently  rust 
through  from  the  outside  and  from  the  bottom.) 
Dissolved  impurities  will  later  cause  rusting 
and  radiator  clogging.  If  your  solution  is  brown 
or  rusty-looking,  don't  bother  to  take  it  to  your 
dealer  but  discard  it  at  once.  Be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  this  regard.  Your  car  is  a  valuable  prop- 
erty: it  is  in  the  interest  of  sound  conservation 
to  take  all  reasonable  precautions. 

(B)  To  have  the  strength  checked.  You 

don't  know,  definitely,  what  concentration  you 
had  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  your  anti-freeze 
was  "alcohol  base,"  you  almost  certainly  lost 


strength  before  you  took  it  out  last  spring, 
if  you  used  "Prestone"  anti-freeze,  which 
tains  no  boil-away  alcohol,  have  the  str« 
checked  just  the  same.  You  may  have  lost 
tection  through  careless  filling,  slop-over  i 
over-flow  pipe,  and  leaks  caused  by  road- 
and  wear-and-tear  during  driving. 

If  you  left  your  anti-freeze  in  your  car, 
have  been  driving  with  it  all  through  the 
mer,  point  B  becomes  even  more  importan 
obvious  reasons. 

These  precautions  are  the  very  least  yoi 
take  to  protect  your  car.  Remember,  nof 
them  will  put  back  into  the  anti-freeze  tht 
and  corrosion  inhibitors  which  were  there  j 
you  bought  it  last  fall,  and  which  have 
been  used  up.  This  is  one  of  the  sound  tech 
reasons  why  manufacturers  guarantee 
freeze  for  only  one  winter's  driving. 
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TRADE-MARK 


IF  YOU  DID  NOT  SAVE  YOUR  LAST  WINTER'S  ANTI-FREEZE  J 


See  your  dealer  at  once  .  .  .  and  get  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  installed  in 
your  car. 

As  of  the  date  this  advertisement  goes  to  press  (approximately  July 
15th)  it  appears  that  there  will  be  enough  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  this  fall 
—after  Army,  Navy  and  lend-lease  requirements  have  been  met— to  supply 
all  regular  users.  We  make  this  prediction  because  we  have  increased  our 
manufacturing  facilities  and  because  there  will  be  fewer  cars  on  the  road 
this  coming  winter. 


Have  your  dealer  check  your  car  for  leaks,  rust,  sediment,  or 
connections  which  may  have  developed  during  summer  driving.  J 
sure  your  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  is  used  in  a  clean,  tight  cooling  syl 
Then  you  can  forget  the  anti-freeze  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  w[ 
You  will  be  protected  completely— against  freeze-up,  boil-away, 
ous  and  obnoxious  fumes,  rust  and  corrosion.  You  can  place  comple 
fidence  in  new,  fresh,  full-strength  "Prestone"  anti-freeze.  It  is  guara\ 
for  one  fuli  winter  season. 


ti-Freeze  this  Fall 


YOU'RE  SAFE  AND  YOU  KNOW  IT... 
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ONE  SHOT  LASTS  ALL  WINTER! 
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PRESTONE 

THADI-  MASK 

ANTI-FREEZE 
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DOES  NOT  BOIL  AWAY 
PREVENTS  RUST 
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0.P.A.RETAI 
CEILING  PRICE 


IT'S  THE  SAME  "PRESTONE" 
ANTI-FREEZE,  no  matter  which 
container  it  comes  in— metal  can 
or  glass  jug.  To  conserve  metals 
for  wartime  use,  the  familiar 
"Prestone"  anti-freeze  can  was 
discontinued  early  this  season, 
and  the  sturdy  new  glass  jug  was 
substituted.  Your  dealer  may 
have  cans  or  jugs  or  both.  Buy 
either.  No  difference  in  the  "Pres- 
tone" anti-freeze  they  contain. 

Product  of 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

EH3 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 

The  word*  "Eveready"  and  "Prestone"  are  registered 
trade-marke  of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 
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Collier's  for  October  24,  1942 


WE'RE  TELLING  THE 
PEOPLE  ABOUT  THIS 
WONDERFUL  BRAN!" 


"We  think  everyone  should  know 
about  Nabisco  100%  Bran,  and  what 
a  pleasant,  easy  way  it  is  to  help  re- 
lieve constipation  due  to  insufficient 
bulk.  And  we're  campaigning  for  the 
two  big  improvements  that  make  this 
bran  so  delightfully  different!" 


i 


+nJUST  TRY  THAT  FLAVOR.'" 

"So-oo  delicious!  That's  the  first  big  dif- 
ference in  Nabisco  100%  Bran.  You 
never  dreamed  bran  could  taste  so  good! 
And  try  the  recipe  for  muffins  on  the 
Nabisco  100%  Bran  package.  Yummy 
...yummy!" 


^"ACTION  THAT'S  GENTLE 
AS  A  LULLABY!" 

"Yes,  and  you'll  appreciate  Nabisco 
100%  Bran's  mild,  gentle  action.  Dou- 
ble-Milling makes  the  bran  fiber 
smaller . . .  less  likely  to  be  irritating. 
Nabisco  100%  Bran  contains  iron, 
phosphorus,  Vitamin  Bi,  too.  Buy  a 
package  today ! " 


"YOU  BET  THIS  BRAN  IS 
G00V -IT'S  MADE  BY 
NABISCO,  BAKERS  OF  YOUR 
FAVORITE  CRACKERS 
AND  COOKIES!" 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

\        ASSN. 


This  seal  means  that  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the 
American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  accepted  this 

Nabisco  100%  Bran  product   and     approves 

comes  in  both  pound  and  half-pound  packages.  Eat  ^js  ac|vertisement. 

it   regularly.  If  your  constipation  is  not  helped  in 

this  simple  manner,  consult  a  competent  physician. 

BAKED  BY  NABISCO  •   NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Return  o!  the  Wildfowl 

Continued  from  page  15 


know  what  he  is  like  to  understand  the 
part  he  played,  both  as  destroyer  and 
savior,  in  the  conservation  of  wildfowl. 

Besides,  he  is  a  most  extraordinary 
creature.  The  duck  hunter,  for  instance, 
probably  is  the  only  living  thing  which 
enjoys  beastly  weather  and  hardships. 
"Bluebird  weather"  is  his  contemptuous 
term  for  mild  fall  days.  He  hates  nice 
weaiher  in  duck  season.  He  wants 
storms.  It  takes  cold  winds  and  gloomy 
days  to  stir  up  the  ducks  and  start  them 
moving  restlessly  in  trading  flights  or 
southward. 

The  duck  hunter  gets  awake  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  crawls  into  the  stiff 
and  chilly  waterproof  clothing  he  must 
wear,  and  eats  his  bacon  and  eggs  (a 
daring  variation  on  this  standard  hunt- 
ing breakfast  is  to  substitute  ham  for 
bacon).  He  collects  his  decoys,  gun  and 
dog,  flings  open  the  door  with  some 
effort,  inhales  lungfuls  of  mixed  sleet 
and  wind,  looks  upon  the  meteorological 
turmoil  outside  and  finds  it  beautiful. 

"Great  day,  isn't  it?"  he  screams  to  his 
partner,  trying  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  uproar  as  they  are  taken  out 
by  boat  to  the  blind  offshore. 

The  Most  Patient  Human 

Once  the  decoys  are  planted,  the  guns 
loaded,  shells  handy,  and  the  duck 
hunter  is  settled  down  in  the  blind  to 
await  dawn  (hunting  hours  this  season 
are  sunrise  to  sunset  unless  the  indi- 
vidual state  has  modified  federal  regu- 
lations), the  man  is  afraid  to  move  too 
much  or  to  talk,  although  nothing  could 
hear  him  in  the  whistling  storm. 

There  he  stays,  sometimes  all  day, 
sometimes  quitting  from  midmorning 
until  the  evening  flights  start,  or  when 
he  has  his  limit  of  ten  birds. 

What  does  he  get  in  return  for  all 
this?  Well,  he  probaby  gets  ducks,  and 
some  (like  the  lordly  canvasback,  the 
redhead,  mallard  and  pintail)  are  table 
delicacies;  but  no  man  would  go  to  all 
that  trouble  for  a  bit  of  special  food. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  getting  a 
meal.  Whether  or  not  he  will  admit  it, 
the  man  in  the  blind  loves  the  birds  he 
kills.  He  likes  the  foul  weather,  the 
stinging  wind  on  his  cheeks,  the  lonely 
waiting,  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  huge 
rick  of  ducks  (or  "raft,"  depending  upon 
where  you  were  brought  up)  taking  to 
the  air  farther  down  and  heading 
straight  for  his  decoys. 

He  likes  to  come  in  to  a  hot  drink, 
a  hot  bath  and  a  hot  dinner.  Maybe  he 
likes  duck  hunting  only  because  he  feels 
so  warm  and  comfortable  when  he  quits 
hunting  in  the  evening. 

He  likes  to  argue  about  guns,  the  mer- 
its of  various  retrievers,  which  birds 
make  the  most  sporting  game,  whether 
or  not  live  decoys  should  be  allowed — 
which  they  are  not,  by  the  way. 

The  12-gauge  shotgun  is  the  most 
popular  duck  gun  now;  but  if  the  duck 
hunter  is  an  old-timer  he  will  talk  with 
vast  respect  about  the  big-gun  men  of 
the  past,  those  persons  who  used  can- 
nonlike 8-gauge  and  even  larger  4-gauge 
guns  which  could  bring  down  a  high- 
flying bird  at  100  yards.  A  10-gauge 
gun  is  the  largest  allowed  legally  now. 

If  he  is  a  veteran,  he  will  talk  all 
night,  too,  about  the  days  when  baiting 
was  permitted  and  the  ducks  were  drawn 
in  by  grain  and  other  feed  to  shore 
blinds.  Most  blinds  in  coastal  sections 
are  offshore  now.  Or  he  will  recall  tolling 
for  ducks — in  which  a  trained  dog  ran 
up  and  down  the  shore  until  the  usually 
wary  ducks  became  inquisitive  and  ven- 
tured inshore  to  find  out  what  was  hap- 
pening.  He  may  speak  disparagingly  of 


the   past  but   with   an   unholy  light  (, 
pleasant  memory  in  his  eyes. 

This,  then,  is  the  manner  of  man  wh 
hunts    the    waterfowl.     Perhaps    hi 
wealthy    enough    to    have    such 
weather    luxuries    as    chamois-leathi 
underwear  and  maybe  he  owns  a  whol 
ducking  island.     Maybe  he  is  so  pot, 
that  he  has  to  band  together  with  ho 
a  dozen  others  to  buy  a  "shore" — or 
bit  of  water  front  on  which  to  erect 
blind. 

Whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  he  has  on 
thing  in  common  with  all  other  due 
hunters — the  birds.  That  common  bon 
uniting  the  only  persons  who  are  01 
consistently  to  observe  the  ducks  reall 
saved  the  waterfowl  from  extinction. 

The  hunter  helped  bring  about  th 
decline  in  waterfowl,  but  he  wasn't  th 
only  cause.  The  great  slaughter  reache 
its  peak  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tv. 
things  cut  savagely  into  the  duck  popu 
lation — market  hunting  and  sprin; 
shooting. 

The  market  gunners  were  commercUi 
killers,  trapping,  blasting  and  shootini 
ducks  in  incredible  numbers  to  sell  t 
restaurants  and  gourmets,  in  and  out  c 
season.  I  have  seen  swivel  guns — sue 
as  are  used  even  now  by  an  occasions 
Chesapeake  Bay  poacher  in  illegal  hunt 
ing — which  are  capable  of  killing  dozen 
of  ducks  in  one  blast  at  a  rick. 

Spring  shooting,  both  market  an 
sport,  was  terribly  destructive  in  a  twe 
fold  way.  The  ducks  flying  north  in  th 
spring  were  already  mated,  ready  t 
rear  their  broods  a  few  weeks  afte- 
arrival  on  the  breeding  grounds  in  th 
north.  The  hunters  who  killed  the  adult 
in  the  spring  also  destroyed  potentis 
ducklings.  It  was  a  case  of  killing  th 
geese  and  ducks  before  they  laid  thei 
golden  eggs. 

It  had  to  stop.  Since  birds  are  interna 
tionalists,  recognizing  no  boundary,  th 
first  and  most  important  step  in  protect, 
ing  them  was  the  Migratory  Bird  Treat 
of  1916  between  the  United  States  an, 
Canada. 

Wildfowl  Country  Destroyed 

This  made  both  governments  respor, 
sible  for  the  migratory  birds  of  the  cor 
tinent.  In  1937,  the  U.  S.  and  Mexir 
ratified  a  similar  treaty.  These  tw 
treaties — particularly  the  first  signed  i 
1916 — began  the  salvation  of  the  wild 
fowl,  a  salvation  not  achieved,  howeve 
until  other  obstacles  were  overcome. 

There  was  the  drought,  for  instana 
Our  prairie  states  and  the  provinces  c 
western  Canada  produced  wheat  for  th 
Allies  in  the  first  World  War.  Land  i 
required  to  produce  wheat,  and  farmer- 
intoxicated  by  wartime  grain  price 
sought  more  land. 

They  found  the  land  in  the  Nort 
Central  states  and  the  correspondin 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada,  but  muc 
of  it  was  under  water  in  marshe: 
sloughs  and  lake  bottoms. 

They  drained  the  marshes — million 
of  acres  of  water  area.  They  created 
farmland  that  wasn't  a  farmland  be 
cause  the  soil  turned  out  to  be  sour  c 
alkaline.  The  land  baked  under  a  he 
sun,  a  great  drought  gripped  it,  and  th 
vast  flatlands  dried  up,  killing  cattle,  de 
stroying  crops,  creating  dust  storm 
driving  human  beings  out  of  the  area- 
and  killing  off  the  waterfowl  becaus 
this  was  where  the  puddle  ducks  ha 
their  breeding  grounds. 

Water  in  quantity  is  as  necessary  fc 
waterfowl  as  it  is  for  human  being 
Ducks  flying  north  in  the  spring  woul 
find  temporarily  flooded  areas  and  ne; 
there.     But    drainage    ditches    and 
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WjT-thirsty  subsoil  quickly  soaked  up 
th<?  spring  ponds,  and  the  newly 
hahed  ducklings  died  in  the  dust  and 
he    without   water   in   which   to   find 

to- 
ne flights  dwindled  until,  in  1934, 
th  all-time  low  in  waterfowl  popula- 
te was  reached  with  some  30,000,000 
suivors,  and  extermination  seemed 
iniitable.  That  was  the  year  the  fed- 
en' "Duck  Stamp"  act  was  passed,  and 
prudential  approval  was  given  to  es- 
taHsh  waterfowl  refuges  in  the  United 

it'es. 

he  sale  of  Duck  Stamps  provided 
soe  funds  to  help  save  the  waterfowl; 
a  stamp  is  required  of  all  migratory 
tjf  hunters  in  addition  to  a  regular 
$t£  hunting  license.  In  addition,  mil- 
litjk  in  federal  funds  were  allotted  to 

h  Biological  Survey  (now  part  of  the 
5jS.   Fish   and   Wildlife    Service)    to 

r  te  refuges  in  this  country, 
hat  was  all  very  well  for  the  United 
ales.    We  had  wise  shooting  regula- 
tfcs,  waterfowl  refuges;  and  work  was 

tied  to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by 
ji  ise  farming  in  the  North  Central 
ifeW  The  market  hunters  were  pretty 
wi  under  control  after  a  long  and 
hlldy  warfare  between  them  and  fed- 
et  officers,  a  war  which  claimed  lives 
oE'>oth  sides. 

Canada  Helps  Conservation 

owever.  an  international  wild  duck 
*fus  made  in  1935  by  More  Game 
Bits  in  America,  Inc.,  showed  that  some 
other  cent  of  the  waterfowl  are  pro- 
<Jt?d  in  Canadian  breeding  grounds. 
Used  States  federal  funds  could  not 
x;pent  in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian 
or  ding  grounds  were  drying  up. 

i  other  words,  all  the  good  laws,  the 
re.ges  and  sportsmen's  efforts  in  this 
ccitry  meant  nothing  much  if  Canada 
•e  ignored  in  the  conservation  move- 
out.  Birds  dying  soon  after  birth  in 
En  North  scarcely  could  provide  hunt- 
in  in  the  States  later  in  the  fall. 
'  he  duck  hunters  acted.  They  joined 
bids  with  other  friends  of  the  water- 
ed! in  Canada  and  in  1938  formed 
Dks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  in  the  United 
3i:es  and  Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada) 
iflhe  North.  The  organization's  object 
*  to  provide  United  States  money  to 
Mi  the  waterfowl  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tl    prairie  provinces. 

the  most  important  breeding 
gijnds  were  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
ai  Manitoba  provinces,  then  that  was 
tl  area  in  which  to  start  saving  the 
w.erfowl.  If  drought  killed  more 
dklings  (20  per  cent)  than  anything 
el),  then  that  was  the  thing  to  fight 
wti  the  most  weapons.  If  federal  funds 
cildn't  be  used  in  Canada,  then  private 
fids  collected  from  wildfowlers  and 
a  who  were  friends  of  the  waterfowl 
«st  be  employed. 

pucks  Unlimited,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ic ion,  sought  money  and  got  it — more 
tin  half  a  million  dollars  of  it  since 
VJ&.  That  wasn't  much  and  it  needs 
trjre,  but  Ducks  Unlimited  spent  what 
itiad  wisely.  It  constructed  low-cost 
dns  to  flood  again  those  wastelands 
c.ated  by  drainage  operations.  It  even 
J  beavers  to  work,  introducing  them 
in  new  country  to  create  more  dams 
*;1,  consequently,  more  shallow-water 
lies  for  the  puddle  ducks  which  rear 
t  ir  young  in  such  ponds. 

t  fought  the  crows  which  had  fol- 
ded agriculture  into  the  Northwest 
al  which  kill  15  per  cent  of  the  duck- 
li^  crop.  It  made  friends  of  skeptical 
fmers  by  creating  water  for  their 
otle  as  well  as  water  for  the  ducks.  It 
e  isted  volunteer  workers,  trappers, 
cdthologists,  woodsmen,  men  whose 
v  rk  takes  them  into  the  ducks'  sum- 
r  r  grounds. 

Ducks  Unlimited  fought  other  men- 
u's besides  drought  and  crows.    It  had 


to  battle  disease,  agricultural  opera- 
tions, jackfish  which  dine  on  ducklings, 
magpies.  Overconsumption  (through 
shooting)  and  underproduction  (on  the 
breeding  grounds)  are  the  two  great  ills 
of  the  waterfowl.  Ducks  Unlimited 
made  the  latter  its  special  field.  None 
of  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  the  Canadians. 

It  worked.  By  1940  an  estimated 
65,000,000  waterfowl  flew  south.  Today 
we  have  another  35,000,000  added  to 
that  number.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  years, 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Ducks  Unlimited,  each  working  at  its 
own  task,  will  bring  back  the  duck 
population  to  the  200,000,000  which 
once  swept  from  north  to  south  and 
south  to  north  twice  a  year. 

Maybe  the  man  in  the  blind  will  think 
of  this  as  he  takes  his  hands  from  his 
shooting  gloves  and  blows  on  cold  fin- 
gers this  fall.  Certainly  he  will  notice 
that  his  favorite  birds — the  mallard,  or 
greenhead,  the  black  duck  and  the  pin- 
tail— are  more  plentiful  than  they  have 
been  for  years. 

Even  the  canvasbacks,  most  prized  of 
all  the  ducks  although  not  so  common  as 
the  three  aforementioned,  will  be  more 
abundant.  Duck  hunters  will  argue  over 
the  speed  and  shooting  qualities  of 
ducks,  but  most  will  agree  that  the  can- 
vasback  makes  "right  good  eating,"  as 
they  say  in  the  Chesapeake -Currituck 
region,  where  the  bird  dines  on  wild 
celery  and  reaches   its  palatable  best. 

Gadwall,  widgeon,  blue-winged  teal, 
even  redheads  are  increasing.  Cinna- 
mon teal,  however,  are  not  doing  too 
well,  the  Pacific  Coast  will  discover. 

The  ducks  are  doing  all  right.  But 
how  will  the  duck  hunter  make  out 
in  this  war  year? 

He  is  going  to  encounter  some  chang- 
ing conditions.  If  he  lives  along  tide- 
water or  hunts  there,  he  probably  will 
need  a  Coast  Guard  identification  card 
before  he  may  use  his  blind.  A  survey 
of  the  various  Naval  districts  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  indicates  that  present 
regulations  against  carrying  firearms  in 
boats  will  not  be  interpreted  literally 
where  duck  hunters  are  concerned. 

Very  little  of  their  hunting  is  done  on 
the  actual  ocean  front,  but  takes  place 
in  the  bays,  marshes  and  where  the  tidal 
rivers  empty  into  the  backwater. 

Jump-Shooting  is  Warmer 

Where  regulations  are  too  strict,  the 
man  in  the  blind  can  change  his  tactics 
and  move  inland  to  follow  jump-shoot- 
ing, which  consists  simply  of  stalking 
ducks  along  streams,  jumping  them  from 
cover  and  taking  a  shot  or  two  before 
they  thunder  out  of  range.  It  isn't  quite 
as  fast  shooting  as  gunning  from  a  blind; 
it  doesn't  produce  quite  as  many  birds 
— but  the  walking  and  snaking  on  your 
belly  through  the  sedge  keeps  you  twice 
as  warm.    It  has  that  virtue. 

The  inland  wildfowler  will  not  note 
any  great  difference  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  some  of  the  best  duck  hunting 
in  the  country  is  found  on  the  Central 
and  Western  flyways. 

Ammunition  will  be  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  this  season,  but  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  a  new  12-gauge 
shotgun  will  find  that  all  in  the  lower- 
price  category  have  been  frozen  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  He  will  have  to 
buy  a  used  gun,  a  higher  priced  one,  or 
settle  for  a  lighter  weapon,  a  16-gauge 
or  even  a  20-gauge. 

The  long  70-day  season  was  set  for 
each  zone  to  give  every  war  worker  a 
chance  to  get  in  a  couple  of  days'  shoot- 
ing, and  not  to  encourage  an  extra - 
heavy  kill  of  birds.  However,  it  will  be 
the  best  shooting  anyone  has  seen  since 
the  "good  old  days"  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

The  End 


Mr.  Skirm  yelled,    WAIT! 
...so  I  waited! 


/     // 
yelled, 


// 


MR.  SKIRM:  Peggy,  how  many  times  do  PEGGY:  Why,  uh  .  .  .  ah,  about  20  times 

you  use  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper?  I  guess. 

MR.  SKIRM:  I  thought  so.  Here,  take  a 
look  at  this: 


This  is  the  sixtieth  copy  made  with  the  same 
sheet  of  Hoyal  Park  Avenue  Carbon  Paper.   This 
sheet  of  carbon  paper  had  been  used  59  times 
before  1  The  test  was  made  at  the  United  States 
Testing  Company,  Inc.,  one  of  Amerlca*s  largest 
independent  testing  laboratories.  See  what  a 
clear,  legible  copy  this  sixtieth  one  is! 


PEGGY:  Jccpers,  it's  a  miraclel  How  come? 

MR.  SKIRM:  As  I  understand  it,  Park 
Avenue  is  deep-inked.  Royal  uses  some 
special  process  that  soaks  the  ink  right 
down  into  the  paper.  Another  reason  is 
Park  Avenue's  extension  edge.  That  lets 
you  reverse  each  sheet,  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  you  use  all  parts  of  the  paper. 

PEGGY:  Ah  me,  too  bad  such  18-carat  car- 
bon paper  can't  be  on  the  desk  of  every  girl 
in  the  office. 

MR.  SKIRM:  It's  going  to  be,  starting  Mon- 
day. And,  believe  me,  I'm  going  to  ex- 
pect you  girls  to  get  a  lot  more  mileage 
out  of  your  carbon  paper  from  now  on! 

*  *  * 

Park  Avenue  is  only  one  of  the  out- 
standing carbon  papers  in  the  Royal  line. 
Why  not  get  your  purchasing  agent  to 
call  in  the  local  Royal  representative 
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today?  He  can  quickly  show  you  which 
weight  and  finish  of  Royal  Carbon  Paper 
exactly  fits  your  every  typing  need. 

Royal  Carbon  Papers  and  Ribbons 
are  made  by  the  Roytype*  Division  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company. 

The  armed  forces  need  typewriters !  See  how 
niany  of  your  standard  machines  (made  since 
Jan.  1, 1935)  you  can  spare.  Call  your  near- 
est Royal  Branch  —  we  will  buy  them,  affix  > 
the  Government  seal,  and  pay  you  the  Gov- 
ernment fixed  price. 


♦Trade-Marks   Registered    U.  S.    Pat.  Off. 
Copyright  1942.  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  loc 
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Black-and-Blue  Beauty 

Continued  from  page  13 


^E  WHAT  IT  TAI$! 

^arenotenoughlToa^ 

***  socks  must  "deli* 

^asnever  before;^ 

>step;  fit  without  a^ 

,e;^h  without  a  whimPJ 
,Ve  it  to  Westminst^ 
Jled  to  -take  your  & 
>  to  tickle  your  pj* 

^a's  Finer  Socks  for^ 


ask  you,"  retorted  Miss  Aldridge.    "Did 
you  ever  wear  a  girdle?" 

The  girdle  came  off,  and  henceforth 
the  darling  of  magazine  covers  had  a 
wardrobe  consisting  of  one  outfit,  a  pair 
of  desert  shorts  and  a  blouse.  She  bore 
them  about  at  a  steady  gallop  because 
serials  are  made  for  action  and  not  for 
acting.  As  soon  as  the  sun  peeped  over 
the  distant  hill,  the  camera  started 
whirring  away,  and  Aldridge  and  all 
others  had  to  be  there  in  front  of  it. 

"For  two  weeks  I'm  the  only  girl 
among  fifty  men,"  says  Aldridge,  "and 
still  I'm  full  of  illusions  about  the  sex." 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  lady's  last 
important  job  was  as  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Navy  Blues  Sextet  at  Warner 
Brothers,  the  transformation  becomes 
all  the  more  peculiar.  The  Virginia 
stuff  is  true  and  it  still  shows  in  her 
accent.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
young,  and  the  family  went  to  live  at 
"Bladensfield,"  Lyells,  Virginia,  a  24- 
room  wreck  with  no  lights  or  plumbing 
but  with  plenty  of  land  and  atmosphere. 
She  was  taught  by  her  three  maiden 
great-aunts,  all  ex-schoolteachers,  and 
then  went  to  St.  Mary's  Female  Semi- 
nary at  St.  Mary's,  Maryland,  and  took 
a  business  course. 

"Good  typist,  bum  stenographer," 
says  Aldridge. 

Her  first  job  was  as  a  secretary  in  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  in  Baltimore,  but 
before  that,  she  was  Apple  Blossom 
Princess  for  St.  Mary's  at  the  Winches- 
ter festival  and  got  her  first  taste  of 
publicity.  Her  school  friends  had  fixed 
her  up  with  clothes,  and  she  made  a 
splash.  Her  picture  was  in  the  papers 
then,  and  later,  when  she  was  thrown 
off  a  horse  and  suffered  a  broken  hip, 
the  picture  was  dragged  out  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  John  Pow- 
ers in  New  York. 

"Photogenic,"  pronounced  John,  and 
asked  her  to  drop  in  and  show  herself  if 
she  was  ever  up  New  York  way. 

She  got  up  New  York  way  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  possible  by  vamping  a 
West  Point  cadet  and  getting  a  bid  for 
the  prom.  She  gave  John  a  look  at  her 
going  through,  and  Mr.  Powers  was 
pleased.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Baltimore  sadly  averred  that  it  would 
survive  if  she  departed,  and  she  was 
soon  in  the  big  city  making  big  dough. 

"Three  hundred  a  week,"  says  Al- 
dridge, "and  I  hope  it'll  be  a  lesson  to 
some  people  out  here."  Meaning  Holly- 
wood. 

A  Cover  Girl's  Travels 

After  a  New  York  career  that  made 
her  famous  in  a  minor  way,  she  and 
Georgia  Carroll  met  up  with  a  maga- 
zine editor  who  was  suffering  from  afflu- 
ence and  accepted  his  proposal  to  do  a 
promotional  stunt  entitled  A  Magazine 
Cover  Girl  Sees  the  World.  The  world 
in  this  instance  seems  to  have  ended  at 
Honolulu  because  that  was  as  far  as 
they  got.  However,  they  had  free  clothes 
and  all  expenses  paid.  On  the  way  back, 
Miss  Aldridge  met  Elsa  Maxwell  in  San 
Francisco,  who  grasped  her  by  the 
elbows  and  said,  "The  very  one!" 

It  seems  Elsa  was  making  a  picture 
in  Hollywood  called  Hotel  for  Women 
and  she  thought  Aldridge  had  the  look 
of  somebody  high-class  stinky.  Accord- 
ingly, she  played  a  society  girl  and  tried 
hard  throughout  to  do  the  role  justice, 
being  from  that  section  of  Virginia 
where  society  consisted  of  a  Saturday- 
night  barn  dance. 

"I'm  still  trying  to  get  enough  money 
to  go  back  and  put  running  water  in  that 
place,"  says  Aldridge,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. 


After  the  experience  with  Elsa,  Al- 
dridge did  bit  parts  wherever  anybody 
wanted  a  girl  who  could  wear  clothes, 
and  her  mug  kept  appearing  on  national 
magazines.  At  the  worst,  she  could  al- 
ways get  a  spot  of  modeling,  and  there 
was  J.  Powers  in  the  background  mak- 
ing gestures  of  reconciliation.  It  seemed 
like  a  good  break  when  she  got  into  the 
Navy  Blues  Sextet,  which  kept  the  little 
beauties  occupied  for  about  seven 
months  on  good  salary,  but  it  really 
ruined  any  chance  of  a  screen  career 
because  producers  felt  that  girls  as 
beautiful  as  that  couldn't  possibly  have 
brains.  When  the  Sextet  was  in  New 
York  making  personal  appearances  with 
the  picture,  Rose  Franken  was  on  the 
verge  of  hiring  Kay  for  the  Claudia 
company  but  happened  to  see  her  in 
makeup  for  the  stage  appearance  with 
the  Sextet  and  put  up  a  faint  hand  and 
asked  to  be  excused. 

"Sophisticated,"  said  Miss  Franken  in 
a  horror-stricken  voice. 

Aldridge  the  Slugger 

This  lay  beneath  Aldridge's  deter- 
mination to  get  into  something  real, 
something  earnest — meaning  serials. 
Anybody  who  has  seen  her  clout  the 
villain  in  The  Perils  of  Nyoka  with  a 
right  cross  to  the  lug  and  a  one-two  to 
the  liver  will  never  after  consider  her 
anything  but  a  menace. 

Her  social  career  in  Hollywood  has 
been  spectacular.  Most  of  the  eligible 
young  men  have  escorted  her  about  the 
dens  of  boredom  in  that  sad  village  at 
one  time  or  other,  and  many  of  them 
have  had  serious  intentions. 

"He's  declared,"  says  Kay,  showing 


the  proper  pride  in  the  catch,  with  a  ] 
that  the  young  man  had  better  not 
to  get  out  of  it.    At  the  moment  she  | 
trying  to  make  up  her  mind.   Her  ser 
career  is  merely  a  money-maker.   Sj 
admits  it. 

"I  got  to  get  a  husband  and  some  i 
dren,"  she  says.  "If  they  want  to 
around  a  little  movie  money  for 
weeks'  work  a  year,  maybe  we  can 
live  on  it." 

She  learned  to  ride  bareback  on 
farm  and  still  keeps  up  her  interest  in  I 
Aside  from  that,  she  swims,  dances  n| 
too    well,    and    eats    huge    meals.    S| 
lives  with  her  mother  and  two  brot 
in  a  house  at  Santa  Monica.   A  sister  | 
married  and  another  brother  is  in 
waii.    The    family   think   she's   a 
Recently,    with    intent    to    badger 
mother,  she  came  home,  showed  so 
resentment    and   said,    "Look   where 
producer  pinched  me  on  the  leg!" 

"Really,"  said  mother,  looking  at 
wound  with  the  greatest  of  interest  1 
no  disapproval  whatever. 

Kay    was    slightly    set    back, 
been  reading  those  fan  magazines," 
said  sadly.    "I  was  almost  afraid  to  i 
her  a  producer  hadn't  pinched  me. 
would  have  disillusioned  her." 

When    Miss    Aldridge    finished 
Perils  of  Nyoka  and  went  back  this  ; 
to  Virginia  for  a  visit,  she  still  bore 
marks  of  her  triumph  in  the  shape 
various  welts  and  interestingly  cole 
contusions.   She  went  to  call  on  the  i 
family  physician  just  to  let  him  see  wh 
a  big  girl  she  had  become.   He  looked  i 
her  with  pleasure,  beaming. 

"Just  like  all  the  Aldridges,"  he 
pleasantly.    "Bilious." 

The  End 


A  Hollywood  lady  getting  her  lumps:  the  lovely  Kay  Aldridge  is 
booted  over  a  cliff,  part  of  her  routine  as  Queen  of  the  Serials 
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When  you  set  out  wine, 
p  help  everybody  to  relax 
moderate  way,  and  enjoy 
a  good  visit 

"HE  OF  the  BEST  of  ways  to  spend  an 
■(evening  now  is  just  to  have  some 
iids  over.  Just  to  share  with  them  a  bit 
food  food  and  a  glass  of  wine.  To  trade 
°|e  talk,  and  relax. 

ine  is  made  on  purpose  for  such  eve- 
's. You  find  that  its  fragrance  and 
fying  taste  invite  you  to  ease  up  a 
erate  way.  And  as  you  sip  a  glass  of 
\  you  discover  you  take  more  comfort 
:ing  with  friends.  You  enjoy  yourself. 


When  you  serve  wine  at  your  house,  set  it 
out  as  simply  as  you  would  tea  or  coffee. 
We've  a  new  booklet  which  tells  a  good 
deal  about  wines  and  wine  serving  —  as 
well  as  about  cooking  with  wine.  Why 
don't  you  write  for  this  free  booklet,  ad- 
dressing the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  85  Sec- 
ond Street,  San  Francisco. 

You'll  find  excellent  California  wines 
now  at  your  dealers.  Sound  and  well  de- 
veloped, these  wines  are  true  to  type,  and 
inexpensive,  too.  Consult  your  dealer — he 
will  be  pleased  to  help  you  choose  among 
the  good  wines  of  our  own  country. 


c^wwdd&md 


National  Wine  Week,  October  11-18 


The  wine  pictured  above  is  nut-like  amber  Sherry.  A  natural  flavor 
companion  to  Cheddar  and  other  sharp  cheeses.  Sherry's  grand  for 
casual  entertaining.  For  serving  with  meals  you  will  prefer  a  lighter 
table  wine  like  tangy  red  Burgundy  or  delicate  golden   Sauterne 
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Victory  for  America  on  far  flung 
fronts  is  a  thousand  things  .  .  . 
socks  and  solenoids,  goggles 
and  gasoline  and  quinine  as 
well  as  food,  guns,  planes  and 
tanks.  And  to  transport  these 
things  upon  which  the  very 
lives  of  our  fighting  men  de- 
pend, is  the  staggering  problem 
of  the  Army  Services  of  Supply 
...  a  problem  which  you  and 
your  coal  dealer  can  help  solve 
— together. 

FOR  VICTORY . . . 
COOPERATE  WITH  YOUR  COAL  DEALER 

Order  your  coal  needs  well  in 
advance  and  enable  your  dealer 
to  get  his  shipments  when  they 
least  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
war  materials — also  this  ad- 
vance ordering  will  enable  your 
dealer  to  plan  deliveries  to  use 
the  minimum  of  equipment 
and  save  gasoline  and  tires. 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  COMFORT . . . 
ASK  YOUR  COAL  DEALER'S  ADVICE 

Ask  your  dealer's  advice  on  the 
coal  to  buy — remember  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  coal  and  many  different 
kinds   of  heating   equipment. 


The  cheapest  coal  may  not 
always  be  the  most  economical. 
And  to  conserve  coal  and  get 
the  most  efficient  heating  re- 
sults— ask  your  dealer's  advice 
on  firing,  banking  and  regulat- 
ing your  furnace  this  winter. 
For  Victory— and  for  your 
own  comfort — cooperate  with 
your  coal  dealer.  Then,  after 
the  War  is  finished  turn  your 
heating  worries  over  to  the 
Combustioneer  Automatic 
Coal  Stoker. 


HOW  COMBUSTIONEER 
IS  COOPERATING  FOR  VICTORY 

To  help  speed  production  for 
Victory,  Combust  ioneer's 
entire  manufacturing  facili~ 
ties  are  dedicated  to  the  full 
scale  precision  production  of 
gun  turrets,  propeller  hubs 
and  other  products  for  Ameri- 
can Warplanes. 


COMBUSTIONEER  USERS 

If  you  own  a  Combustioneer, 
take  care  of  it.  Let  your  dealer 
inspect  and  service  it  so  that 
you  may  enjoy,  to  the  utmost, 
the  money-saving  efficiency  of 
uniform,  economical  Auto- 
matic Coal  Firing. 


A  Fireless-Side  Chat 

Continued  from  page  23 
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AUTOMATIC  COAL  STOKER 

FOR  HOMES,  APARTMENTS  AND  FACTORIES 


DIVISION,  THE  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Keep  on  making  it  hot  for  the  Axis — Buy  More  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 


Erie  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  Albany 
via  the  New  York  State  Canal,  better 
known  as  the  Erie  Canal.  At  Albany, 
the  inland  tankers  could  travel  either 
north  or  south  on  the  Hudson  River  in- 
asmuch as  the  river  doesn't  care  which 
way  a  barge  goes,  as  long  as  it  keeps 
going. 

Somebody  on  the  can't-be-done  side 
objected,  saying  that  there  weren't 
enough  barges,  although  the  Inland  Wa- 
terway Carriers'  Association  had  just 
reminded  them  that  it  was  operating 
nearly  700  barges  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  that  with 
a  little  ingenuity  many  of  them  could 
be  converted  to  oil  carriers  and  towed 
directly  to  pipe  lines  which  feed  into  To- 
ledo. 

Furthermore,  another  upsetter  of  tra- 
dition reminded  them  that  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $980,080,000  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  Senator 
Danaher  of  Connecticut  had  managed 
to  tack  on  an  amendment  setting  aside 
"not  less  than  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  towboats  and  barges 
adapted  for  use  in  the  transportation  of 
oil,  gasoline  and  other  fuels  over  the 
inland  or  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States."  And  nothing  noticeable  had 
been  done  about  it. 

Thus  enlightened,  Congress  proceeded 
to  okay  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  of 
new  pipe  lines  which  would  require 
huge  amounts  of  steel  and  iron  very 
much  needed  for  ships,  planes,  tanks 
and  guns,  and  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted anyway  for  many  months. 

Florida  Canal  Resurrected 

Then,  becoming  sensational,  it  resur- 
rected the  old  trans-Florida  Canal  proj- 
ect, which  was  abandoned  five  or  six 
years  ago  as  a  very  tricky  boondoggle. 
The  canal  could  be  built  in  a  year  or 
two,  provided  that  machinery  and  the 
labor  could  be  made  available.  A  brief 
stretch  of  it  already  exists,  the  creation 
of  General  Brehon  B.  Somervelly  Chief 
of  the  Army's  Supply,  who  is  not  at  all 
convinced  that  he  couldn't  run  the  War 
Production  Board  better  than  Donald 
Nelson  does. 

Anyway,  Congress  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  solving  the  East  Coast's 
fuel-oil  problem.  We  want  to  be  fair 
about  this. 

To  increase  the  confusion,  President 


Roosevelt    and    Mr.    Ickes   came   fo 
w  th   coincident    statements   that 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
1,250,000   householders  who  heal 
homes  with  oil  might  not  be  met. 
thermore,    said    Mr.    Ickes,    oil- 
owners    who    did    not    convert   to  < 
(whether  they  could  or  could  not  do 
might  be  denied  deliveries  in  any  qu; 
tity. 

In  the  winter  of  1918-1919,  we  ha. 
flu  epidemic.    It  was  a  cold,  fuel-sea 
winter.    If  we  had  the  space  we'd  II 
you  what  doctors  say  about  the  cau 
of  influenza,  grippe,  pneumonia  and 
common  cold.    But  we  haven't,  so 
shall  drop  the  subject  with  the 
ment  that  their  opinions  differ — wid< 
Anyway,  in  that  winter,  upward  of  . 
000,000  citizens  were  abed  with  n 
tory   diseases,   chiefly   flu.    How  mi 
were  removed  from  their  beds  by 
undertaker  we  don't  know.     Even 
United    States    Public    Health   Sen 
doesn't  seem   to  know.    But  flu  kil 
more  Americans  than  German  guns 
— far    more.      (Perhaps    you    deteel 
movement  back  to  the  kid's  sneeze.) 

Shortage  of  Doctors 

So  the  best  advice  we  can  drum  Uf  I 
the  moment  is  that  you  refuse  to 
flu    and    pneumonia    this   winter, 
how  you're  going  to  do  this  is,  of  cou/, 
your  worry.   Your  doctor  may  be  in 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Coi'. 
The   Army   alone    is    trying   to   real 
more  than  a  hundred  physicians  a  d  . 
It  hopes  to  add  20,000  medical  offkj 
to    its    numbers    before    Christmas, 
eventually    the    United   States   has 
Army  of  9,000,000  men  it  will  requ 
the  services  of  one  third  of  all  the  ph;  ■ 
cians  in  the  country,  or  two  thirds  of'] 
of  them  under  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Already   scores   of   small   towns 
villages  are  doctorless.    Washingtoij 
trying  to  be  cheerful  about  it,  bide! 
us  in  sterner  climates  to  dress  warr? 
wear    sweaters    indoors,    insulate 
houses,  shut  off  part  of  the  house, 
scientifically  and,  above  all,  to  be  bn^ 
But  just  what's  going  to  happen  in 
doctor-,  fuel-,  wool-  and  insulation •'• 
tioned  East  if  there  is  a  flu  epidei- 
we,  of  course,  don't  know.    But  it] 
dandy  topic  for  fireside  chatting,  i* 
it? 

The  End 
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"There  goes  our  landing  gear!' 
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"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  her,  and  I  hope  I  soon  find  out!" 


GENE    STANLEY 


Year  of  Wrath 

Continued  from  page  12 


I  she's  a  French  girl,  Nick  told  him- 
■I'm  a  sheep-killing  dog.  All  right. 
f  ie  is  and  she  wants  an  officious  in- 
■leter,  it's  up  to  her.  He  straightened 
•{tie.  "Comment  allez-vous?"  he 
■  her. 

'  'hy,  swell,"  she  said.  Her  laughter 
■comfortable. 

■mat's   pretty  American   talk   for  a 
■rh  girl,"  he  said. 

ran  half  and  half,"  she  said.  "My 
■ner  was  from  Baltimore,  you  see, 

Hi  myself  even  spent  a  year  at  Vas- 

ell,  that  practically  makes  us  re- 
ft," Nick  said  warmly.  "My  brother 
aaied  a  girl  who  went  to  Smith." 

'  ariously,"  said  Al  in  a  gloomy  voice, 
■halted.  Then  he  added  lamely, 
■cy  and  I  have  to  be  getting  over  to 
he  Jew  Grand  for  dinner." 

Jj-K  called  to  the  passing  Japanese 
"  aitress.  "Have  a  round  with  me 
i'  he  said  pleasantly, 
/opened  his  mouth,  but  before  he 
■II  speak,  Betty  said,  "It  would  be 
c  just  one  before  we  leave,  wouldn't 

'he  same?"  said  Nick. 

'he  same,"  Al  said  despondently, 
nc^etty  nodded. 

''wo  Scotch-and-sodas  and  one  dry 
■feini,"  he  told  the  waitress. 

'"  no  velmouth,  please,"  she  said. 

"kay,  plain  Scotch." 

1  no  Scotch  today.    Suntoly,"   she 

"say,  three  Suntories — anyway  it 
►  like  Scotch."  He  turned  to  Al. 
"t  me  something,  Counselor.   You've 

*  home  in  the  past  year.  Do  the 
k-aph  companies  still  sing  happy 
"J'day  to  you?" 

''think  so." 

"Ill  right.  Do  you  think  I  could  get 
fc  to  sing  a  message  that's  not  for  a 
rlay?"  He  withdrew  Pottle's  cable 
ic landed  it  to  Al.  "I  want  to  have 
■UMnswered  in  a  bathroom  baritone." 
*uile  Al  read  the  message,  Nick  no- 
oqthat  Betty  had  an  unusually  agree - 
Mjbmile. 

Tiey  won't  take  your  reply,"  Al 
•M  handing  back  the  cable.  "They've 
"tf  law  or  something  against  using 

*  words.  Say,  seriously,  I'm  abso- 
utV  darned  sorry." 

P  is  Kikuchi.    I  think  Domei  must 
«  known  about  it  at  daybreak." 
bttle  must  have  known  what  he  was 


going  to  do  a  month  ago,"  Al  said  in- 
dignantly, "if  this  new  guy's  coming  in 
tomorrow.    The  stinker!" 

Al's  sympathy  undid  Nick;  silently  he 
surrendered  Betty  to  the  Japan  Times- 
Advertiser,  even  though  she  asked  in 
a  soft,  friendly  voice,  "Oh,  have  you  had 
bad  news?" 

"You're  absolutely  darned  right," 
said  Al.  "Nick's  been  given  a  raw  deal. 
He's  out  of  a  job.  and  we  all  ought  to  get 
together  to  find  him  a  new  one." 

Preferably  in  Shanghai,  Nick  thought 
and  bravely  killed  the  notion.  He 
winced  at  his  courage,  hearing  Betty 
say: 

"It's  too  bad  I  don't  know  of  some- 
thing in  Shanghai.  If  you  were  French, 
though,  Free  French,  I  would  know  of 
work  for  you.  But  not  for  money,  I'm 
afraid." 

"Betty,  remember!  No  talkee  poli- 
tics," Al  said,  waggishly,  setting  down 
his  new  drink.  He  turned  to  Nick. 
"Betty's  father  is  working  like  a  coolie 
for  the  Free  French  movement,  and 
she's  lost  her  perspective." 

He  patted  her  hand.  "Relax,  honey. 
You're  on  a  holiday." 

"I  am  here  to  take  orders  for  dresses," 
Betty  said.  "Listen.  I  didn't  go  into  the 
dressmaking  business  in  Shanghai  for 
fun.  I  did  it  because  the  Banque 
Franco-Chinoise  dismissed  my  father 
when  he  refused  to  stop  broadcasting 
over  the  Free  French  radio.  I  don't  re- 
gard it  as  an  important  sacrifice.  All 
the  same,  I  don't  forget,  no  matter 
where  I  am." 

Nick  knew  he  should  leave.  "Well, 
we're  all  for  the  Free  French  here,"  he 
said,  rising.   "So  why  fight  about  it?" 

Al  said  in  too  casual  a  voice,  "You 
know  what?  We  ought  to  be  getting 
over  to  the  New  Grand,  Betty." 

"Well."  Nick  shook  her  hand.  "Take 
the  B  table  d'hote.  The  word's  around 
there's  a  potato  on  it  this  week." 

He  walked  out  slowly,  still  feeling 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  some- 
thing important  and  still  not  knowing 
what  it  was.  On  the  second  floor,  he 
looked  into  the  men's  reading  room 
which  was  deserted  save  for  the  Ameri- 
can nickel  man  reading  the  sports  pages 
of  the  latest  issue  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  a  month  old. 

In  the  packed  dark,  L-shaped  bar- 
room, there  was  laughter  and  the  rattle 
of  dice  and  unhappiness.  The  lonely  oil 
man  was  unhappy,  sitting  at  one  end  of 


HOME  MOVIE  THRILLER! 


AiftULLu 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  UNEXPOSED  FILM! 


Amazing  sports  action  shots  that  will 
take  your  breath  away!  Thrilling  tuna 
fishing. ..high  hurdling  and  pole  vault- 
ing .  .  .  water  and  sand  skiing  .  .  .  sea 
sledding  .  .  .  dangerous  rapid  shooting 
. . .  outboard  racing . . .  steeple-chasing . . . 

SIX  OTHER  GREAT  CASTLE 


motorcycle  and  jaloppy  racing  thrills... 
all  in  one  terrific,  action-crammed  film! 
Here's  the  sports  movie  of  super  thrills 
and  spills  that  every  collector  will  be 
proud  to  own!  Don't  wait!  Don't  delay! 
Own  and  show  it  now! 

FILMS'  SPORTS  PICTURESI 


"RIDE  'EM  COWBOY."-Cowbo> 
champions  match  wits,  stamina 
and  strength  against  bronco  and 
steer.  Action  in  every  foot! 


"BOWLING  ACES."-Joe  Falcaro 
in  a  dazzling  performance'  Dem- 
onstrations of  form,  grip,  foot- 
work' Bowl  with  champions! 


"BIG  FISH."- Battles  royal  with 
game  fighters  of  the  deep!  Sail- 
fish  .  .  .  marlin  .  .  .  even  whaling! 
A  fisherman's  thrill! 
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"ICE  CARNIVAL."- Flashing 
steel!  Racing  and  stunts!  Rink 
grace!  Laughable  skating  clowns! 
A  gem  of  a  film! 


"FRESH  WATER  FISHING."-The 
angler's  delight,  whether  young 
or  old.  The  strike  of  speckled 
trout  and  flashing  salmon! 


"A  THRILL  A  SECOND  '-An 
edge-of-the-chair  gripper!  Dare- 
devil men  and  women  taking 
chances  at  everything! 


ON  SALE  AT  YOUR 
PHOTO   DEALER'S  TODAYI 
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I      Please  send 

1      Name 

FIELD  BLDG.                                    RUSS  BLDG. 
CHICAGO                                  SAN  FRANCISCO 

me  Castle  Films'  New  1943  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

} 

Address            | 
nearest  office        1 

Address 

1      Citv 

Stale 

Copr. 

19*2.  Cutis  Films,  Inc. 

ly  Lady  Buxton  "Three-Woy"  is  so  ver- 
atile!  When  I  carry  bills  or  important 
apers  it  provides  me  with  a  secret  hide- 
way.  I  simply  reverse  the  inner  fold— 
ack  it  back  in— and  all  my  "valuables" 
re  safely  out  of  sight.  Or,  when  I'm  at 
ly  formal  best,  I  just  take  out  the  inner 
Did  entirely  and  I  have  a  complete,  stream- 
ined  billfold  for  my  evening  bag. 
My  Lady  Buxton  is  well  organized— 
:'s  a  regular  pocket  file  with  3  full- 
ength  compartments  for  checks,  bills 
nd  papers,  etc. 

'ou'll  find  today's  active  woman 
nthusiastic  about  the  Lady 
luxton  "Three- Way!"  It's  fash- 
onable,  it's  chic — but  more  im- 
lorum.  it  has  the  Magic  Purse! 


7/ 


(center)  "Three-Way" 
with  Magic  Purse — 

in  Sheepskin.  $3.50. 

(bottom)  Magic  Purse 
model  with  open  win- 
dow. $2. 

Other  Lady  Buxtotis 
from  $1.00. 

Just  the  thing  when 
you're  in  uniform! 


The  Magic  Purse  unsnaps  for 
"solo"  use.  It's  easy  to  take  out — 
just  as  easy  to  snap  back!  Locked 
back  into  the  billfold  by  the  pat- 
ented  "flaplock"— it's'  in  to   stay! 


JVlORE  THINGS  TO  DO— more  things 
to  carry!  That's  why,  especially  when 
I'm  in  uniform,  I  find  my  Lady  Buxton 
so  very  useful. 

My  Lady  Buxton's  beautifully  tai- 
lored—yet practical  as  can  be!  Lady 
Buxton's  patented  construction  allows 
it  to  expand  when  I  fill  it  full.  Yet, 
when  I  ease  off  the  load  it  slips  back 
to  its  original  "just-bought"  shape. 

Lady  Buxton  comes  in  a  variety  of 
gay,  costume  flattering  colors!  Ask  to 
see  Lady  Buxton  by  name — you'll  dis- 
cover there's  no  other  billfold  like  it! 

WRITE  FOR   FREE  Gin  BOOK 


Dozens  of  "what-to-give" 
suggestions — thoughtful  re- 
membrances from  75<  and 
$  1 .00  to  lovely  matched  sets 
at  $25.  Clear  instructions 
for  fancy  gift-wrapping.  In- 
formation on  leathers.Write 
Buxton,  Inc.,  4277  Orleans 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass.  or 
Department  S,  47  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


the  bar  with  an  attach^  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  and  the  little  Japanese 
shipping  man  who  napped  in  the  club 
library  every  afternoon. 

The  oil  man  had  a  skinful.  So  he 
greeted  Nick  lovingly,  again  mistaking 
him  for  the  language  student. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  bar,  Dewey,  the 
United  Press  correspondent,  was  play- 
ing poker  dice  with  an  American  film 
salesman  and  a  bank  teller.  He  called 
to  Nick: 

"Well,  well,  we're  just  waiting  for  you 
to  buy  us  a  drink." 

Nick  joined  the  roll.  The  film  sales- 
man bought  and  Nick  pulled  out  Pot- 
tle's cable  to  show  Dewey.  With  faked 
indifference  he  looked  away,  hailing  the 
two  engineers  from  Pittsburgh  who 
were  playing  liar  dice  with  Cogswell, 
the  American  news  broadcaster,  at  a 
table  behind  him. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  Gregory  Ward 
Cogswell  had  been  as  imposing  as  his 
name.  He  had  been,  for  almost  thirty 
years,  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East.  For  the  past  nine  years,  he  had 
served  as  a  roving  correspondent  for  the 
United  Broadcasting  Corporation,  with 
Asia  as  his  self-designated  territory  and 
Shanghai  his  headquarters.  The  United 
Broadcasting  Corporation  would  have 
allotted  to  him  any  continent  he  wanted. 
UBC  valued  his  past  and  his  prestige 
and  the  sound  of  his  Boston  voice  over 
its  networks. 

Cogswell  knew  everyone  you  ought  to 
know  in  embassies  and  consulates  from 
Harbin  to  Melbourne.  He  was  even  re- 
lated to  the  State  Department;  his  sister 
was  married  to  an  assistant  secretary. 
He  had  other  relatives:  a  son  who 
changed  his  name  to  avoid  identifica- 
tion with  his  father;  a  wife  whom  Cogs- 
well saw  almost  every  five  years,  when 
he  paid  his  visits  to  America. 

ASIDE  from  these  two,  whom  he  rarely 
mentioned,  everything  was  of  the 
best  and  for  the  best;  and  he  even  looked 
a  good  deal  younger  than  his  age.  Al- 
though his  complexion  had  become  yel- 
lowish in  the  last  few  years,  he  had  his 
hair,  a  fine  white  in  contrast  to  his  heavy 
gray  eyebrows.  He  walked  like  a  young 
man;  he  rode  his  horse  like  a  younger 
one. 

Nick  was  surprised  to  see  him  sitting 
with  two  tedious  engineers  who  were 
peevishly  waiting  for  word  that  their 
work  was  satisfactory  and  they  could  go 
home.  In  the  sticky  months  they  had 
been  installing  American-made  machin- 
ery in  the  Nagoya  airplane  factory,  the 
engineers  had  lost  weight.  Dawdling  re- 
luctantly now  in  Tokyo,  they  had  lost 
their  composure.  Much  of  the  time  they 
spoke  in  morbid  whispers,  like  captives, 
about  the  pennant  chances  of  the  Pi- 
rates and  the  T-bone  steaks  at  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  grill. 

At  the  sound  of  Dewey  s  voice,  Nick 
looked  away  from  the  engineers.  Dewey 
was  sore. 

"The  old  criss-cross,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing back  the  cable.  "I  wouldn't  hustle 
for  ANS  if  they  offered  me  a  million 
dollars.  Every  time  they  change  editors, 
they  use  a  broom." 

"Sure,  the  itty-bitty  end  of  the  stick," 
Nick  said.  Dewey's  sympathy  helped, 
too. 

"A  million  dollars?"  the  film  man  re- 
peated.   "What's  happening?" 

"Why,  Nick's  canned  and  a  Rover 
Boy  named  Martin  McCleery  is  taking 
over  and  I  think  I  know  why,"  Dewey 
said.  "He  owes  Pottle  money,  and  the 
jerk  hires  him  so  he  can  pay  off.  That's 
a  guess,  but  I'll  go  bail  on  it."  He 
laughed  at  the  film  salesman.  "Three 
treys  in  three.  Why  don't  you  sign  the 
chit  now?" 

On  his  third  drink,  Nick  sold  the  cof- 
fee to  the  bank  teller  and  the  cigarettes 
to  the  film  man.    Dewey  promised  to 


query  his  chief  on  openings  in  the  Fa 
East.  The  crowd  was  dwindling;  evet 
the  engineers  and  the  Japanese  shippim 
man  had  vanished.  Cogswell  had  joinet 
the  oil  man  and  the  attache1  at  their  em 
of  the  bar  and  Dewey  kept  urging  Nicl 
to  hit  the  broadcaster  for  a  job;  mayb 
UBC  could  use  him. 

The  fourth  drink  furnished  Nick  wit 
the  steam  to  approach  Cogswell.  Bu 
the  oil  man  intercepted  him,  drapin 
his  arm  over  Nick's  shoulders  and  say 
ing: 

"Listen,  son,  wait  a  minute.  Let  m 
talk,  son." 

The  attach^  was  saying  to 
"I'll  soon  be  on  my  way  to  Washingtor 
They're  going  to  ask  me  all  about  th 
Japs'  building  schedules.  They're  go- 
ing to  ask  me  about  planes,  and  ship? 
and  everything.  And  what  am  I  goin 
to  say?  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do.  I'll  sas 
'They  won't  let  you  see  a  single  thing.' 

Cogswell     said     sympathetically, 


SPLASH  LANDING 


JTIS  name  might  have  been 
■*■  •*■  Jones,  but  anyway  he  was  an 
experienced  pilot,  and  one  day  not 
long  ago  he  was  assigned  to  coast 
patrol  in  California.  Never  hav- 
ing flown  a  seaplane,  he  went  on  a 
few  preliminary  flights  with  an  in- 
structor, and  when  his  turn  came 
to  take  over  the  controls  he  did 
all  right — until  the  instructor 
signaled  for  a  return  to  the  base. 

Forgetting  that  his  landing  gear 
consisted  of  pontoons,  Jones 
started  to  circle  the  field  itself  for 
a  landing;  and  the  instructor, 
waving  frantically,  pointed  to  the 
ground  and  made  horrible  faces 
at  the  pilot.  The  sign  language 
worked  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
the  ship  eventually  slid  to  a  safe 
stop  in  the  water  near  the  base. 

As  both  men  stepped  out  on  the 
wing,  the  instructor  was  still  a  bit 
shaky.  "When  my  heart  gets  back 
to  its  proper  location,"  he  told 
Jones,  "remind  me  to  give  you  a 
memory  course!" 

"Aw,  forget  it,  pal,"  said  Jones. 
"That  look  on  your  face  up  there 
scared  me  so  much  I'll  never  again 
forget  I've  got  a  seaplane  stick  in 
my  hand.  Come  on,  let's  get  back. 
I'm  hungry." 

With  which  he  leaped  off  the 
wing  and  landed — kafloom ! — in 
the  bay. 


know  they  won't.  The  cagiest  people  i 
the  world,  bar  none." 

The  oil  man  held  Nick  back.  "Wait 
minute,  son,"  he  begged.  "Let  me  tall 
Listen." 

"And  they'll  say:  What  have  you  bee 
doing  all  these  years?"  the  attache  sai 
in  a  dismal  gummy  voice.  "They'll  saj 
What  have  you  been  doing?  And  I'll  sa 
— you  know  what  I'll  say?  I'll  say  the 
won't  let  you  see  anything  here.  Not 
thing." 

"No  one  can  blame  you,"  said  Cog: 
well. 

The  oil  man  said,  "Listen,  son." 
made  an  enormous  effort.   "We  pay  tl 
freight,  don't  we?"  he  announced  so 
emnly. 

"May  I  quote  you  on  that,  sir?"  Nit 
asked. 

"You  may  quote  me  on  that." 

"For  the  Tea  Ceremony  Annual 
Nick  said,  still  hoping  to  edge  towai 
Cogswell,  who  was  asking  the  attach' 

"Going  back  by  the  way  of  Hawaii 

"Manila.  They'll  ask  me  there,  to 
and  what'll  I  tell  them?" 

"Manila?"  said  Cogswell.  "I  wouldr 
mind  running  over  there  myself." 
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"Come  on,"  said  the  attache.  "Take 
the  Asama  Maru  with  me  from  Shang- 
hai. Come  on,  go  along.  I  could  use 
some  company." 

Dewey  drowned  their  voices,  calling 
out,  "Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  Al  Carpenter. 
We  were  just  waiting  for  you  to  buy  us 
a  drink." 

"I  can't,  I'm  with  someone  down- 
stairs." Al  plucked  at  Nick's  sleeve  and 
drew  him  away  from  the  oil  man,  saying 
in  a  low,  excited  voice : 

"I  have  the  absolutely  darn'  worst  luck 
in  the  world.  Before  Betty  and  I  even 
got  started  for  dinner,  the  office  gets  me 
'here  to  tell  me  they're  shorthanded  to- 
night, and  please  to  come  over  right 
away  and  fill  in." 

r     "You'll    enjoy    night    rewrite,"    Nick 
said  in  a  guileless  voice. 

"Seriously,"  said  Al.  "Betty,  she 
hasn't  even  had  dinner  yet  and  the  way 
1  I  feel  is,  after  all,  you've  always  been  so 
darned  decent,  I  don't  just  mean  lend- 
ing me  your  dinner  coat,  but  every- 
thing." 

"Is  it  okay  with  Betty?"  said  Nick. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  care  one  way  or 
the  other,"  Al  said. 

"I  have  one  little  chore  and  then  I'll 
go  right  down  with  you,"  Nick  said. 

Nick  darted  over  to  Cogswell  and 
asked  about  chances  for  a  job  with  UBC. 
Cogswell  was  friendly.  He  said  he  knew 
of  no  openings  but  he  would  bear  Nick 
in  mind.  As  Nick  rejoined  Al,  Cogs- 
well patted  the  oil  man's  shoulder.  And 
before  leaving  the  bar,  he  invited  the 
attache  to  be  his  dinner  guest  in  Shang- 
hai, en  route  to  Manila  and  home. 

AN  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  car,  a  glossy 
black  limousine  that  Cogswell  hired 
by  the  day,  was  waiting  outside.  He 
gave  the  Japanese  chauffeur  an  ad- 
dress, leaned  back  in  his  seat,  and  drew 
an  English  cigarette  from  his  etched 
Siamese  silver  case. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  ciga- 
rette, the  car  was  passing  a  sentry  box, 
up  a  graveled  driveway  lined  with  dense 
dwarf  shrubs.  Secretly,  young  as  he  felt, 
Cogswell  was  relieved  to  be  entering  a 
Western-style  home  where  he  did  not 
have  to  remove  his  shoes  and  slide 
across  polished  floors  in  loose  felt  slip- 
pers. It  was  also  less  than  a  hardship 
to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  a  chair.  In  re- 
cent years  he  found  that  his  legs  be- 
came  numbed   when   he   sat   too   long, 


cross-legged,  on  Japanese  matting;  an- 
other reason  for  traveling  to  Japan  as 
infrequently  as  possible,  and  placing  a 
Japan  Times-Advertiser  reporter  as 
resident  string  correspondent  for  UBC. 

On  esthetic  grounds,  Cogswell  pre- 
ferred the  decor  of  a  Japanese-style 
room  to  this  parlor  where  he  grimaced 
at  the  swarthy  velvet  upholstering  of 
the  chairs,  the  meaningless  position  of 
the  center  table,  and  the  lame  oils,  hung 
Tokyo-fashion,  very  high  at  an  angle 
where  a  man  would  have  to  lie  on  the 
floor  to  study  them.  He  composed  his 
face  instantly  as  Ernst  Sperling  rose 
from  a  chair  in  a  dimmed  corner. 

Sperling  greeted  Cogswell  with  his 
customary  reserve  although  they  had 
seen  each  other  frequently  in  Shanghai 
and  had  been  acquainted  since  a  winter 
in  London  in  the  late  'twenties  when 
Sperling  had  been  attached  to  the  Ger- 
man embassy.  He  was  now  an  ac- 
credited correspondent  for  a  German 
news  agency,  newly  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington. For  several  months,  he  had 
been  waiting  in  Tokyo  for  his  visa — 
with  his  tallow-faced  wife,  his  monocle, 
his  soldierly  spine  and  his  concealed 
contempt  for  Oriental  peoples. 

"You  look  fit,"  said  Cogswell.  Sperl- 
ing was  tanned  so  deeply  that  his  scanty 
brown  hair  appeared  lighter. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  German.  "You 
also  look  to  be  in  excellent  shape." 

Cogswell  offered  Sperling  a  cigarette, 
lit  it  and  his  own  and  said  in  a  chatty 
voice,  "By  the  way,  three  days  ago,  I 
mailed  some  letters  to  the  States." 

"So?" 

"Your  Germans  in  the  censorship  at 
the  Tokyo  Central  Post  Office  held  them 
up  so  that  they  missed  yesterday's 
boat." 

"Ah,  no,"  Sperling  said,  as  though  he 
were  chagrined.  "That  should  not  have 
been." 

"I  gave  the  letters  to  Harold  Makita. 
The  Japanese  in  the  censorship  do  not 
scrutinize  communications  Harold  puts 
through,"  Cogswell  said  agreeably. 

Sperling  said,  "Everybody  knows  that 
there  is  always  a  dumbhead  some- 
where." 

"My  letters  happened  to  be  written  to 
some  of  our  friends,  powerful  Ameri- 
cans, depend  upon  it." 

"I'll  take  it  up  immediately." 

"Don't  bother  on  my  account,"  Cogs- 
well  said.     "I'll   be   back   in   Shanghai 
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ULTRA-FINE:  We  can  make  only  a  few  of  these.'  The  most 
select  Mediterranean  briar  root,  lined  with  genuine  block 
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in  a  few  days,  where  my  mail  is  not  de- 
layed. I  wanted  you  to  know,  in  your 
own  interest,  that  it  would  be  .  .  .  dumb- 
headed  for  your  agents  to  interfere  with 
Japanese-approved  communications." 

Sperling  nodded.  "Thanks  very  much." 

Both  men  turned  to  bow  to  Bunshiro 
Yagi,  entering  the  room  with  Harold 
Makita  behind  him.  Yagi  was  begin- 
ning to  show  his  age  abruptly,  the  way 
Cogswell  had  seen  it  happen  with  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese.  They  looked  ten, 
twenty  years  younger  than  their  age  and 
then  overnight  their  bones  seemed 
transparent  beneath  thin  wrinkled  skin. 
Yagi's  neck  had  become  a  withered 
column  above  the  opening  of  his  hand- 
some gray  silk  kimono.  His  cold,  sharp 
eyes  were  hooded  by  old-man  lids. 

Makita  was  a  head  taller  than  Yagi; 
beside  him,  he  looked  less  Japanese. 
His  Western  clothes,  his  smile,  the 
handling  of  his  body  and  his  slangy 
English  were  more  American  than  Cogs- 
well's. As  a  Nisei,  born  in  Los  Angeles 
of  Japanese  settlers,  Makita  carefully 
retained  his  American  passport.  He 
also  carried  a  Japanese  passport  and  he 
worked  for  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  that  appeared 
innocent.  Currently,  he  was  listed  as 
an  interpreter. 

He  pumped  Cogswell's  hand  and 
grinned  and  said,  "How's  it,  pal?" 

"Capital,"  Cogswell  said  without  en- 
thusiasm. He  admired  Makita  but  dis- 
liked his  devotion  to  American  idioms. 

A  MAID  entered  with  a  tray  of  cups 
■*^  and  a  pot  of  green  leafy  tea,  kneeling 
before  each  man  as  she  served  him. 
While  she  was  in  the  room,  Yagi  was 
careful  to  utter  only  inconsequential 
remarks.  He  spoke  in  English,  for  Sperl- 
ing knew  no  Japanese,  and  Makita  little 
German.  Yagi's  syntax,  Cogswell  noted, 
was  still  irreproachable,  but  his  pro- 
nunciation had  deteriorated  since  he 
had  included  even  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  his  antipathy  toward 
all  matters  British  or  American.  He 
pronounced  "r"  as  though  it  were  "1" ; 
he  addressed  the  German  as  Mistel 
Spelling.  Coswell  half  suspected  that 
his  broken  accent  was  an  affection;  a 
defy. 

In  his  youth,  Yagi  had  been  infatu- 
ated with  the  West.  He  had  been  al- 
most passionate  and  almost  absurd 
in  his  admiration  for  America.  His 
subsequent  revulsion  was  just  as  in- 
tense. All  that  remained  of  his  early 
fevers  was  the  foreign-style  house 
which  he  could  not  raze.  Building  ma- 
terials were  not  available  now  for  civilian 
use.  And  even  though  Yagi  could  prob- 
ably arrange  special  concessions  for 
himself,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  it  would  not  look  well  for  a  man  of 
his  station  to  tear  down  a  house  and 
rebuild — while  the  Throne  was  de- 
manding greater  and  greater  sacrifices 
of  the  people.  Anyway,  there  were  a 
few  Japanese-style  rooms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house;  Yagi  and  his  family 
dwelt  in  them. 

Cogswell  thought  that,  in  Yagi's  opin- 
ion, the  frumpy  Western  rooms  were 
suitable  only  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreigners.  He  had  a  fancy  that  all 
Westerners,  even  men  like  Sperling  and 
himself,  even  Makita  to  a  degree — were 
on  sufferance  with  Yagi.  As  the  second 
son  of  a  baron  who  had  been  an  adviser 
to  the  emperor  during  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war  in  1904  and  1905,  Yagi  had 
maintained  his  influence  with  the  chang- 
ing ruling  groups :  always  the  expan- 
sionists, the  extremists,  the  Greater  East 
Asiatics.  He  was  now  solidly  allied 
with  the  military  governors. 

The  servant  vanished.  Yagi  looked 
at  Cogswell. 

"I  saw  the  engineers  just  now," 
Cogswell  said.  "In  my  opinion,  they 
learned  nothing  of  consequence.  In  fact, 
nothing    at    all.     I    trust    they    showed 


less  ignorance  in  installing  machinery." 

Yagi  said,  "They  were  competent." 
He  turned  to  Makita.  "Your  informa- 
tion corresponded  with  Mr.  Cogswell's." 

Makita  nodded. 

Cogswell  said,  "In  fact,  I  don't  see 
why  they  shouldn't  be  released  to  go 
home." 

Yagi  looked  at  the  smoke  spiraling  up 
from  his  cigarette.  "What  is  their 
mood?" 

"Fretful.    They  want  to  go  home." 

"Dissatisfied  with  Nippon?" 

"Homesick,"  said  Cogswell.  "They 
couldn't  understand  why  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  plant  the  first 
months  they  were  here;  why  their  work 
was  so  long  delayed.  Or  why  a  shed 
was  constructed,  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  plant,  to  which  they  were  escorted 
— daily — to  set  up  their  machines." 

Makita  said.  "Yeah.  That  burned 
them  up.  The  AP  man  tried  to  get  that 
story  through.     We  caught  it,  though." 

"I  trust  I  clarified  matters  a  little  for 
them,"  said  Cogswell.  "I  told  them  that 
Japan  was  covering  up  her  lag  in  pro- 
duction. 

"Ah,  sa,"  said  Yagi. 

"While  this  fancy  is  fresh  in  their 
minds,  I  fail  to  see  any  harm  in  permit- 
ting them  to  book  passage  on  the  next 
boat." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Yagi. 

"The  next  boat,"  said  Sperling. 
"There  is  always  a  next  boat  leaving, 
with  Japanese  on  it,  with  potato-faced 
engineers  on  it,  yet  I  remain  behind 
when  there  is  much  work  for  me  in  the 
United  States."  He  stared  at  Cogswell. 
"You  have  genuine  influence  with  the 
American  Embassy  here,  not  so?  What 
does  it  mean  that  you  cannot  arrange 
my  visa  to  the  United  States?" 

"I  haven't  tried,"  said  Cogswell. 

Sperling  smiled,  covering  his  lips  with 
his  long  fingers.  He  had  bad  teeth.  "Ah, 
yes,  but  you  will,  not  so?" 

"Really!"  Cogswell  stared  at  the  Ger- 
man. "In  China  we  would  call  that 
breaking  a  man's  rice  bowl." 

"In  the  Third  Reich — "  Sperling  be- 
gan. 

Cogswell  interrupted  him.  "It  would 


be  fatal  for  me  to  try  to  use  my  influ- 
ence to  manipulate  a  visa  for  you.  Not 
for  you  as  an  individual,  Ernst.  For 
you  as  a  Nazi.  I  trust  no  one  else  is  of 
the  opinion  that  I  should  jeopardise 
my  position  in  order  to  secure  your 
visa." 

"I  believe  Lothar  Wohlfart  is,"  said 
Sperling. 

"Really?  I  saw  Lothar  in  Shanghai 
scarcely  a  week  ago.  He  had  oppor- 
tunities, every  day,  to  mention  it." 

Makita  said,  "Cog  would  be  a  darnec! 
fool  to  try  it." 

"And  if  Lothar  had  suggested  any- 
thing of  this  nature,"  Cogswell  added 
"I  should  have  explained  to  him  that  it 
would  be  disastrous." 

"VAGI  began  to  wave  a  black  fluted 
■*■  fan.  "There  is  a  serious  gap  in  our 
information  from  the  Philippines."  hr 
said.  "We  are  not  even  confident  of 
the  reliability  of  some  of  our  own  peo- 
ple there.    Our  own  Nipponese." 

Sperling  said,  "What  does  it  mean 
that  you  do  not  recall  such  suspects  and 
dispose  of  them  here?" 

Yagi  sipped  his  tea.     "We  have," 
answered. 

It  occurred  to  Cogswell  that  neither 
Yagi  nor  Sperling  realized  that  their 
characters  were  very  much  alike. 

Makita  said,  "There's  no  percentage 
in  just  recalling  men.  They  have  to  be 
replaced.    That's  the  big  job." 

Yagi  nodded  approvingly.  "Nip- 
ponese, even  houseboys.  are  prohibited 
from  Corregidor  now.  We  are  badly  in 
want  of  detailed  information  about  the 
habits  of  certain  American  officers,  in 
Manila  as  well  as  at  Cavite." 

Cogswell  smiled.  "What  would  you 
think  of  my  running  over  to  Manila  for 
a  time?" 

He  was  pleased  at  the  reaction  to  his 
words.  Even  Sperling  said,  with  some 
emotion,  "If  you  do,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  .  .  .  we  must  surely  have  a 
long  conversation  before  you  go." 

"There  is  an  attache  at  our  embassy 
who  is  soon  to  leave  for  Washington," 
Cogswell  said.  "He  told  me  only  this 
evening  how  glad  he  would  be  to  have 
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"He's  just  back  from  cementing  friendships  somewhere  or  something" 
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-  L  am  with  that  weary  farmer 
As  he  pauses  tor  a  moment 
And  gazes  across  the  ripened  fields 
That  he  alone  must  harvest 

/  help  refresh  him. 

I  am  in  the  noisy  office, 

With  that  pretty  girl 

Who,  'though  tense  and  tired 

Has  "just  ten  more  letters  to  type" 

/  help  rest  and  refresh  her, 

I  am  on  the  Village  Green 
With  that  laughing  youth 
Who  has  just  made 
His  third  home-run 

/  add  a  little  more  pleasure 

To  his  happiness. 

In  your  cities,  your  villages,  your  farms 

You'll  rind  me 

In  your  homes,  offices,  factories,  schools  . 

I'm  just  around  the  corner  from  you 

Waiting  to  rest,  refresh 

And  offer  you  pleasure 

Of  a  line,  distinctive  flavor. 

I'm  the  famous  yellow  package 

With  the  red  oval. 


he  raises  the  food 
for  victory. 


She*s  working  harder 
these  Jays. 


A  strong  America 
must  keep  ft. 


HALF    the    metal    in    every    ship,   tank    and    gun    is    scrap,     throw    your    scrap    into    the    fight 
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my  company  to  Manila  on  the  Asama." 
"Atta  boy,"  said  Makita,  and  began 
to  make  notes  on  a  small  card. 

Cogswell  enjoyed  flashing  surprises. 
Now  he  remained  silent,  letting  the 
others  discuss  his  mission  while  he  with- 
drew a  reserve  linen  handkerchief  from 
the  back  pocket  of  his  superbly  tailored 
white  trousers.  The  hot  tea  was  mak- 
ing him  sweat. 

By  the  time  Cogswell  was  free  to 
leave  Yagi's,  most  of  the  lights  in  the 
Imperial's  lobby  were  thriftily  extin- 
guished. In  the  watery  illumination 
that  remained,  it  was  difficult  to  see  a 
woman's  face  and  usually  disappoint- 
ing when  you  did.  The  German  women, 
who  predominated,  scorned  make-up  for 
their  thick  features  and  rubbery  skins; 
and  no  artifice  could  have  disguised 
their  heavy  legs  and  clumping  feet. 
Among  them,  Betty  Gaspard,  entering 
with  Nick,  looked  like  the  little  girl  in 
a  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  illustration:  the 
slight  unblemished  child  in  the  pres- 
ence of  trolls. 

THE  gossamer  girl  was  deceiving,  Nick 
had  learned.  Walking  down  the  dark- 
ened Ginza,  no  longer  Tokyo's  glitter- 
ing Broadway,  Betty  had  revealed  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese  diplomacy  that 
matched  his  own.  In  the  paper-screened 
private  dining  room  at  the  Tsuruya,  she 
ate  a  robust  meal  and  handled  her  chop- 
sticks more  expertly  than  Nick.  At  the 
Takarazuka  Operetta,  where  they 
caught  one  act,  When  Spring  Orchid 
Blooms,  Betty  had  nearly  exploded, 
hearing  bald  Japanese  imperialist  lyrics 
set  to  Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter. 

They  had  talked.  They  were  still 
talking,  sitting  now  at  a  table  in  the 
lobby,  heated  and  weary  and  still  not 
ready  to  part  from  each  other. 

Nick  said,  "The  trouble  with  you  is 
you  don't  appreciate  your  own  good 
luck.  When  I  think  of  you  at  your  age, 
having  been  all  the  places  you've  been 
and  seen  all  you've  seen,  it  makes  me 
madder  than  ever.  At  myself,  I  mean. 
Here  you  are,  twenty-two." 


"Twenty-three,  too  soon." 

"Sure.  At  your  age,  they  usually  wa 
to  be  older.  When  you're  mine.  y> 
won't.  So  I'm  thirty  already  and  if  I  kn< 
one  I  know  four  dozen  men,  twent 
seven,  twenty-four — I  even  know  0| 
who's  only  twenty-one  who's  been 
over  the  lot.    They've  seen  everythinH 

"The  trouble  with  you  is,"  said  Bet( 
"you  don't  appreciate  your  own  lu< 
Why,  man,  all  my  life  I've  wished  )ji 
some  kind  of  substance,  something  li, 
home  in  my  life.    I  know  what  it's  lilt 
The  two  years  I  told  you  about,  whj 
I  was  with  my  aunt  in  Baltimore  af 
then  at  school,  before  I  came  back 
Shanghai  and  my  mother  died.    Listi 
I  experienced  it  then." 

"You're  really  minus  some  button 
said  Nick.  "You  have  all  the  comfo 
of  home  out  here  and  none  of  the  sti 
finess." 

"And  none  of  the  I  don't  know  wh 
said  Betty.     "We  have  mechanical 
frigerators    in    Shanghai,   and   autoir,  I 
biles  and  country  clubs  and  gossip  a,, 
you  don't  have  to  lift  a  finger.    So: 
woman's  always  shrieking  'Amah,  am 
bring  me  my  handkerchief.     Bring 
glassee  water.'     Look.     That's  part 
what's  wrong.    I  was  six  when  we  mo\jl 
to  Saigon  from  Paris,  I  was  nine  wlJ 
we  moved  to  Shanghai  and  in  all  thif 
years  of  amahs  serving  you  and  cool |! 
pulling   you    and   the    British   and 
French  and  the  Americans  saving  y<'- 
white    prestige — "    she    pulled    out  J 
damp    embroidered    handkerchief 
fanned  herself — "it's  been  wrong, 
don't  belong  out  here  and  if  they  ace } 
us,  because  they're  too  weak  to  do  ai  - 
thing  else,  the  East  itself  rejects  us." 

Nick  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  ma;  ? 
you've  had  your  fill  of  it.  I  have 
that's  all  I  know."  He  suddenly  laugh 
"I  still  can't  see  you  with  your  fal 
done  up  in  curlers  sitting  on  the  fr ' 
steps  while  the  brats  run  their  scoot,' 
over  the  petunia  bed." 

"Why.  that  isn't  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  .  .  .  you  know  what  I  mean.  If 
told    you    enough — "    she    halted   ;,: 
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loied  almost  startled.  "Isn't  it  curi- 
ou  how  freely  strangers  talk  to  each 
0t  r,  if  they're  both  Westerners,  or 
wltever  it  is?" 

guess  it  is,"  said  Nick.  "At  any 
ra  it  always  seems  to  happen  that 
W£.  Of  course,  I've  seen  some  of  the 
wc;t  matches  you  can  imagine  just 
coe  out  of,  say,  an  American  girl 
mi  ting  an  American  fellow  in  Hawaii 
or  ere  in  Japan." 

;tty  said,  "You  see?  It  proves  what 
I  js  just  saying.  We  feel  insecure, 
iV(mow  we  should  only  be  visitors  in 
th  East,  so  we  strike  up  abnormally 
ck?  friendships — " 

abnormally  close,"  said  Nick.  "For 
[D_money,  the  ones  I'm  thinking  of 
w>  just  abnormal.  One  of  my  best 
ri  ids  married — married — the  last  girl 
ig|ie  world  for  him.  Why?  Because 
:h  rwo  of  them  were  in  Kyoto  the  same 
«c.  Minute  they  got  back  to  Cali- 
fftia,  they  stopped  speaking  to  each 

Sest  friends  never  like  their  best 
friids'  wives,"  Betty  said  preachily. 
'I  :>n't  see  anything  to  that  story.  They 
cod  have  married  in  California  and 
;bped  speaking  in  Kyoto  and  it  would 
as1  pleased  you  just  as  much." 

wasn't  pleased,"  Nick  said  in  a 
trended  voice.  Suddenly  he  leaned 
:oi  ard,  seeing  Cogswell  ascend  the 
tis  toward  their  level  of  the  lobby. 

Notice  that  distinguished-looking 
mi  with  white  hair?"  Nick  said. 

[?tty  said,  "Oh,  that's  Gregory  Ward 
Gct;well.    What's  he  up  to  in  Tokyo?" 

ie's  just  bearing  me  in  mind,"  said 

jgswell  came  toward  them,  walk- 
0>too   much   like   a   zoo  panther  for 
Ir's  taste. 

didn't  know  you  were  over,"  Cogs- 
re  said  to  Betty.     "We  haven't  seen 
r  other  for  far  too  long  a  time." 
?tty  was  civil,  but,  Nick  thought,  a 
■ft  distant. 

''ou  know  Shanghai?"  Cogswell  said, 
to  iclude  Nick  in  the  talk, 
plan  to." 

'ou  must.  It's  very  different  from 
ir  place."  Cogswell  looked  around 
lis  sadly.  "And  this  is  very  different 
E«fi  what  it  once  was.  Misfortune  to 
n»-  shot  their  bolt  in  China.  As  for 
toimaskee,  as  we  say  in  Shanghai.  It 
itrn't  matter." 

'hat  reminds  me,"  Nick  said.  "I 
o£>t  to  tell  you  when  I  saw  you  at  the 
:h.' — I  did  a  little  broadcasting  in 
*olulu.  For  the  Star-Bulletin."  He 
teliike  an  ass  the  minute  he  said  it. 
'jgswell  replied  with  interest,  "I'm 
U  you  told  me.    I  haven't  forgotten." 

3T  Cogswell  had  forgotten.  He  was 
leased,  making  his  way  to  his  room, 
ofave  his  memory  refreshed.  This 
i^t  provide  the  solution  for  the  only 
>Wlem  that  remained,  a  relatively 
lior  one,  of  hiring  some  one  to  protect 

t"  in  Shanghai  while  he  was  in  Ma- 

'    Griggs   is   a    possibility,    he    told 

lirelf,  and  put  through  a  call  to  Ma- 

They   arranged    to    meet    in    the 

nciing  to  exchange  views  on  Griggs; 

if  did  not  name  the  rendezvous  over 

t&telephone. 

it  at  ten-thirty,  the  following  day, 
1«  greeted  each  other  in  a  room  on  the 
W'h  floor  of  Metropolitan  police 
^■quarters.  The  head  of  the  for- 
ks'  section,    a   middle-aged   Japa- 

'■    in  a  shiny  black  suit,  sat  at  the 

^.plashed  table  with  them.  He  picked 

is'eeth,  while  Cogswell  read  the  first 

on    Griggs,    Nicholas,    American 

Wialist. 

'.doubt  if  I  need  to  wade  through  all 

.  Cogswell  said  in  Japanese.  He 
eijved  his  reading  glasses.  It  strained 

»  eyes  to  decipher  Japanese  ideo- 
JTyis.  Cogswell  did  not  propose  to 
"eken  his  vision  so  that  he  would  be 
°«  d  to  wear  spectacles  on  the  street. 


The  police  official  was  pleased  to  take 
charge.  He  rustled  the  papers.  "His 
father,  Arthur  Griggs,  still  runs  a  hard- 
ware store  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,"  he 
said  in  a  monotonous  voice.  "Votes 
Democrat.  His  brother,  Arthur,  Junior, 
works  in  the  Terre  Haute  First  National 
Bank.  Griggs  writes  to  him,  to  his 
parents  and  infrequent  notes  to  men  he 
seems  to  have  worked  with  on  news- 
papers elsewhere." 

"Any  politics  in  his  letters?"  Cogs- 
well asked. 

"No,  he  never  mentions  the  China  In- 
cident or  even  the  Russian  situation." 

"Quite  sure?" 

"Positive,  or  we  should  have  the  rec- 
ords," said  the  official.  He  held  up  a 
page ;  the  lights  were  dim  in  the  meager 
room.  "He  was  born  a  Methodist- 
Episcopalian.  Only  the  mother  attends 
church.  For  nearly  six  months,  from 
the  time  he  graduated  from  Purdue  in 
1932  to  the  time  he  was  hired  as  police 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
nothing.    There  is  a  gap  in  our  files." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Cogswell. 
"We  know  about  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Star-Bulletin  in  Honolulu, 
and  then  here.  We  know  all  that." 

THE  official  flipped  a  page.  "He  does 
■*■  not  save  money.  He  pays  his  chits, 
but  is  too  openhanded." 

Makita  said :  "You've  checked  all  his 
mail  and  his  files." 

"We  sincerely  have  never  found  any- 
thing incriminating;  not  in  his  letters,  in 
his  office  or  in  his  hotel  room,"  said  the 
official,  sadly. 

Cogswell  rose.  "Thanks  very  much, 
sir.     I'm  much  obliged." 

The  official  said:  "Last  evening  he 
spent  with  Alfred  Carpenter  and  a  Miss 
Betty  Gaspard,  from  Shanghai." 

Cogswell  frowned.  "Oh,  I  thought 
you  said  he  knew  no  one  in  Shanghai. 
Of  course,  I  remember,  I  saw  him  with 
Miss  Gaspard.  They  didn't  seem  to  be 
discussing  war  and  peace." 

"Miss  Gaspard  and  Mr.  Griggs  just 
met  last  evening,"  the  official  said.  "Mr. 
Carpenter  introduced  them.  They  quar- 
reled fiercely." 

"Ah,  sa,"  said  Cogswell,  smiling.  He 
bowed  to  the  official,  stood  back  to  let 
Makita  precede  him,  changed  his  mind 
and  walked  out  first.  He  was  still  smil- 
ing. He  looked  at  the  watch  strapped 
on  his  lean,  yellowish  wrist.  There  was 
ample  time  to  hire  Griggs  before  he 
himself  caught  the  plane  for  Shanghai. 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Carriage  Trade 

•"TO  TAKE  a  baby  to  the  Park 
■*■  Requires  a  full-blown  Noah's  ark  .  .  . 
I  have  to  cart  along  a  bottle 
Of  orange  juice  with  which  to  throttle 
His  angry  cries  at  half  past  ten. 
And  when  I  put  him  down  again 
To  drool  in  his  perambulator, 
He  judges  me  a  second-rater 
On  whom  to  shower  shrill  abuse 
If  I  do  not  at  once  produce 
His  rubber  spoon  and  teething  ring. 
What's  more,  I  always  have  to  bring 
A  blanket,  lest  an  autumn  breeze 
Encourage  a  potential  sneeze. 
Spare  pants  I  do  not  dare  forget 
To  dry  Young  Faithful,  when  he's  wet. 
And  cleansing  tissues  I  must  lug 
To  dust  his  sooty,  city  mug. 
My  camera,  too,  must  make  the  trip, 
Nor  would  it  be  discreet  to  skip 
The  sunburn  oil  with  which  to  tan 
My  little  tadpole  of  a  man. 
Indeed  I  take  so  many  chattels 
From  food  to  freshly  laundered  rattles, 
Plus  purse,  and  magazines,  and  books, 
There's  barely  room  enough  for  Snooks. 
Margaret  Fishback 


CHEER  UP,  Lady.  While  it's  true  you'll  probably 
have  to  walk  when  your  present  car  gives  out,  there's 
a  way  to  help  put  off  that  day. 

Simply  put  your  car  in  the  hands  of  a  Sinclair  Dealer 
for  regular  servicing.   Sinclair  Dealers  have  de- 
veloped a  special  Sinclair-ize  service  that  makes  cars 
last  longer. 

Every  day  Sinclair  lubricants  are  saving  wear  on  vital 
transportation  equipment  used  by  American  railroads, 
airlines,  and  in  many  cases  on  equipment  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

Profit  by  their  experience  —  rely  on  Sinclair 
lubricants  —  and  have  a  Sinclair  Dealer  Sinclair-ize 
your  car  now. 


WHERE  SINCLAIR-IZE  SERVICE  SAVES  WEAR 
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General  Montgomery  explains  British  tactics  on  a  map  to  Wendell  Willkie,  at  headquarters  on  the  Libyan  battlefront 


WILLKIE  AT  THE  FRONT 


By  Frank  Gervasi 

CABLED        FROM       CAIRO 


The  turning  point  of  the  war, 
as  announced  by  our  roving 
observer,  runs  into  censor 
trouble  one  hot  afternoon 


WENDELL  WILLKIE'S  recent 
visit  to  the  Middle  East  was  the 
second  of  two  memorable  events 
during  the  last  days  of  August  and  early 
September.  The  first,  of  course,  was  the 
defeat  of  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps. 

This,  among  other  things,  caused 
stocks  to  rise  on  the  Cairo  Bourse.  Some 
of  the  lovelies  who  had  evacuated  Alex- 
andria returned  to  that  city's  beaches, 
pubs  and  parties. 

The  victory  over  Rommel  removed 
an  immediate  threat  to  Egypt  and  at 
least  put  our  side  in  a  position  to  resume 
the  initiative — as  they  say  in  treatises 
on  war.  The  enemy  lost  a  considerable 
quantity  of  men  and  weapons.  The 
myth  of  Rommel's  invincibility  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  brief  hot  battle  which  was 
over  almost  before  anybody  knew  it  had 
begun.    It  was  as  brief  as  it  was  hot  and 
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almost  as  destructive  to  the  German 
war  machine  as  a  short  circuit  in  a  gen- 
erator. 

There's  no  tendency  here,  however, 
for  the  British  to  overestimate  the 
damage  done  to  the  Afrika  Korps  or  to 
underestimate  Rommel's  ability  to  re- 
cuperate. 

The  two  events — the  victorious  battle 
and  Willkie's  arrival — coincided  so 
closely  that  they  became  confused.  The 
newspaper  boys  hardly  had  time  to 
cover  the  first  event  before  it  telescoped 
into  the  second,  and  they  were  very  busy 
with  the  second.  The  blitzvisit  was 
crammed  with  statements,  interviews, 
receptions,  cocktail  parties,  appearances 
before  still  and  movie  cameras,  radio 
talks,  calls  on  diplomats  and  kings,  con- 
ferences with  politicians,  soldiers  and 
more  diplomats. 

Short  as  it  was,  the  correspondents 
worked  harder  and  longer  during  Will- 
kie's visit  than  at  any  time  while  away 
from  the  fighting  front.  But  he  pro- 
vided them  with  more  fun  than  they'd 
had  since  coming  to  cover  this  singularly 
humorless  war.  The  correspondents  had 
become  a  bit  jaded  from  pulling  Old 


School  Ties,  deploring  the  hectic  night 
life  of  Cairo  and  covering  retreats.  Will- 
kie shook  up  their  livers. 

He  sassed  the  censors,  made  formal 
diplomatic  calls  in  a  lounge  suit  instead 
of  the  sacred  striped  pants  and  tail  coat 
of  tradition.  He  managed  to  impart  to 
nearly  everything  he  did  an  atmosphere 
of  clambake.  Censorship,  motivated  by 
the  sheer  necessity  for  keeping  Berlin  in 
the  dark  as  to  Willkie's  views  about 
political  and  military  affairs  in  the 
Middle  East,  prevented  details  of  his 
visit  from  becoming  known.  This  arti- 
cle is  an  attempt  to  supply  some  of  those 
missing  details. 

In  any  other  setting,  the  breezy  poli- 
tician might  have  seemed  a  heroic  fig- 
ure, remarkable  for  his  frankness  and 
sincerity.  He  might  have  wowed  them 
at  some  multicourse  dinner  of  super- 
patriots  back  home.  In  the  Middle 
East  however,  with  its  traditions  of  ret- 
icence, its  compunctions  of  secrecy  in 
political  and  military  matters,  Willkie's 
act  didn't  quite  come  off.  He  was  usually 
out  of  character  and  seemed,  most  of  the 
time,  a  huge  and  handsome  bull  in  a 
storeful    of    porcelain    images.     Every 


time  he  moved,  you  wanted  to  warn  | 
that  he  might  break  something. 

He  did  some  good  but  he  also  1 
few  images.     The  damage  occurred 
spite  the  presence  in  his  cruise 
Joseph     Barnes,     soft-spoken 
newspaperman  who  now  is  an 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
was  the  conscience  of  the  party,  a  i 
voice  which  kept  saying:     "Be  ca 
Wendell !    Somebody  might  be  tryin| 
sell  you  a  bill  of  goods.     Watch 
you  say  and  remember  this  is  a 
battlefield  and  they  are  the  bosses  I 

He  didn't  prevent  Willkie,  howel 
from  calling  on  His  Majesty  King  [ 
rouk  of  Egypt  in  an  ordinary  suit| 
from  having  himself  photographed 
sloppy  bush  shirt,  baggy  pants  antl 
outsize  sun  helmet,  with  German  pri| 
ers  who  stood  rigidly  at  attention 
regarded  him  with  considerable  cl 
ness.  Goebbels  couldn't  have  fak<l 
better  picture  for  his  kind  of  pn|| 
ganda. 

Also  in  Willkie's  party  was  Ganj! 
Cowles,  publisher  of  a  picture  maga  ■ 
which  privately  sponsored  Willkie's  | 
good-will-mission     dash     to     Engl  1 
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Meet  One  of  America's 
Most  Important  Victory  Workers 

THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANIC 


America's  automotive  service  men  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  nation's 
war  effort.  It  is  their  job  to  "save  the 
wheels  that  serve  America." 


It  is  his  job  to  "save  the  wheels  that  serve  America,"  and 
you'll  understand  how  vitally  important  his  skill  is  to  all 
of  us  when  you  consider  the  following  facts*: 

•  Automobiles  and  trucks  form  the  sole  practicable  means  of  trans- 
portation for  war  workers  and  war  materials  in  many  communities 
throughout  America. 

•  In  some  sections,  78%  to  100%  of  the  workers  drive  by  automobile 
to  vital  war  plants. 

•  2,314  U.  S.  cities,  with  a  combined  population  of  12,524,000, 
depend  on  private  cars  for  transportation;  and  54,000  U.  S. 
communities  depend  entirely  on  motor  vehicles. 

•  Six  out  of  every  ten  farms  use  one  car  or  more;  and  67%  of  all 
farm  car  mileage  is  necessity  driving. 

•  65.2%  of  all  war  plants  reporting  in  Michigan  (a  typical  war  pro- 
duction state)  depend  on  trucks  to  haul  their  incoming  freight, 
while  69%  use  trucks  to  haul  outgoing  freight. 

•  Trucks  haul  nearly  100%  of  the  milk  supply  of  most  large  cities — 
and  58%  of  all  livestock  marketed  in  the  U.  S. 

•  95%  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  hauled  less  than  300  miles  are 
carried  by  trucks. 

•  Trucks  are  the  sole  transportation  system  serving  the  54,000  com- 
munities in  the  U.  S.  not  reached  by  railroads. 

The  automotive  mechanic  — the  trained  Chevrolet  Victory  Service 
Man— is  the  lifeguard  of  America's  millions  of  cars  and  trucks. 
Help  him  to  help  you  and  America  by  getting  a  skilled  service 
check-up  at  regular  intervals. 

*AII  statements  based  on  reports  compiled  by  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Oepf.  and  the  Statistical  Dept.  of  A.  M.  A. 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Molars  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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IEADQUARTERS    FOR   VICTORY    SERVICE    ON    ALL    MAKES    OF    CARS    AND    TRUCKS 


MIL WAUKEES 

M  OS  T 

EXQUISITE 

BEER 


■jT     **       ^ake  the  time 
to  discover  the  merits  of 

this  excellent  beer 


BLATZ    BREWING    CO.,    MILWAUKEE,    WIS.    •    IN    OUR    NINETf-FIRST    YEAR 


The  LEE  Pre-Bloct  hat  is  built  with  just 
the  right  crease  and  pinch  in  the  crown, 
and  the  correct  curve  to  the  brim. 

Try  on  a  LEE  Pre-Bloc  hat  in  the  new 
Fall  color,  "Postal  Telegraph  Blue." 

The  LEE  Pre-Bloc  is  also  available  in 
the  Water-Bloc*  at  $6.50. 

Lee  features  AETNA,  the  Insured  Hat 
. . .  also  Hats  for  Boys. 

LEE  HATS 

358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


•|Re».  O.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Cowles'  presence  in  Will- 
kie's  entourage  gave  rise  to 
rumors  that  Wendell's  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  was 
much  less  that  of  an  emis- 
sary from  President  Roose- 
velt than  of  a  politician 
making  hay  for  a  future 
election  campaign. 

Willkie's  first  plunge  into 
Middle  East  affairs  hap- 
pened in  the  marbled  hall 
of  the  impressive  head- 
quarters of  the  United 
States  forces  in  North  Af- 
rica, formerly  the  home  of 
a  wealthy  Egyptian  family. 
The  active  and  passive 
press,  uniformed  and  un- 
uniformed,  male  and  fe- 
male, American  and  foreign, 
were  there  about  seventy 
strong.  Even  the  Times  of 
London  came;  so  did  Brit- 
ish and  American  censors. 

Willkie,    in    a    summer- 
weight  single-breasted  suit, 
his  pants  belt  tight  around 
his  middle,  his  hair  rumpled, 
and  looking  very  much  a  man  of  the 
people  in  his  white  shirt  and  unremark- 
able necktie,  sat  on  a  chair  before  a 
table  set  on  the  first  landing  of  a  stair- 
case   that   swept    upward   behind    him. 
There  was  a  shaft  of  light  on  his  face 
from  an  open  door.     He  reassured  us 
that  the  Yankees  were  doing  well,  but 
he  expressed  concern  about  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers'  chances. 

Winning  with  Willkie 

Then  he  turned  prophet.  He  an- 
nounced that,  in  his  opinion,  Hitler  was 
'way  out  on  a  limb  and  that  the  tide  had 
turned  against  the  enemy.  Pressed  for 
an  explanation,  Willkie  hedged.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  while  the  tide  had  turned, 
that  tide  still  would  take  a  long  time  to 
engulf  the  enemy.  At  the  moment,  the 
Germans  were  pounding  at  Stalingrad, 
the  Japs  were  making  things  hot  for  us 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons,  and 
while  we  all  knew  we'd  lick  Hitler  and 
Hirohito,  the  victory  of  which  he  talked 
so  brightly  seemed  to  us  still  far  away. 

It  wasn't  so  much  what  Willkie  said 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it.  We 
got  the  impression  that  the  war  was 
practically  over;  that  Hitler  was  licked. 
Willkie  generated  an  atmosphere  of  op- 
timism that  continued  to  brighten  life  in 
Cairo  long  after  he  left.  But  while  there 
was  reason  for  encouragement  due  to 
Rommel's  defeat,  there  still  was  danger 
to  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East. 

Later,  at  another  press  conference, 
Willkie,  piling  words  on  words,  reached 
even  greater  heights  of  optimism.  Some- 
one asked  him  whether  the  folks  at 
home  realized  the  importance  to  the 
United  Nations  of  holding  the  Middle 
East  and,  in  a  later  phase  of  the  war, 
of  using  it  as  a  springboard  for  an  attack 
against  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  Here, 
Willkie  struck  a  blow  for  democracy. 
He  said  he  didn't  believe  Americans  did 
realize  it. 

He  explained  that  his  mission  was 
partly  to  bring  the  Middle  East  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and 
everybody  cheered.  A  press  veteran  of 
many  battles  with  censorship  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  then  inquired 
whether  Willkie  believed  Americans 
were  sufficiently  well  informed  about 
the  situation. 

"No,"  said  Willkie.  "Frankly,  I  don't 
think  so.  I  believe  the  censors  ought  to 
permit  more  news  to  get  out." 

After  that,  Willkie  went  to  the  desert 
in  a  United  States  Army  catch-as-catch- 
can  uniform.  He  didn't  make  a  very 
good-looking  soldier,  but  nobody  would 
have  minded  that,  had  he  stuck  to  his 
strictly  amateur  role.  He  became  an 
authority  on  the  higher  strategy  after 
a    few   hours'    visit    to   the    battlefront 


So  many  civilian  defense 
organizations  have  re- 
quested additional  copies 
of  The  Truth  About  Poison 
Gas,  published  in  Collier's 
September  26th  issue,  that 
we  are  now  offering  re- 
prints at  the  following  cost 
prices,  which  include  ship- 
ping and  handling:  $2.50  a 
hundred;  single  copies  50. 
Address  Collier's  Reprint 
Dept.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
staling  the  quantity  wanted 


where  a  few  bombs  fell  near  enough 
him  to  see   the  columns  of  dust 
raised  and  to  hear  them  burst. 

Reporters  at  the  front  met  him 
large     assembly    tent    which    Gen 
Montgomery  uses  for  staff  conferer 
It  was  hot,  close  and  quiet. 

The  first  question  was:  "Well, 
Willkie,  how  do  you  like  our  desert 

As  though  the  question  had  releas 
secret  spring,  Willkie  dived  into 
speech:  "The  battle  which  has  just  1 
won  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  deci 
in  history.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
of  the  Nile  when  Nelson  destroyed 
French  fleet.  Egypt  is  saved, 
threat  to  the  Nile  Valley  has  been 
moved!" 

Correspondents,  conditioned  to  un 
statements  by  vigilant  censorship,  g£ 
at  Willkie.  They  hadn't  known  the 
been  a  battle  going  on  at  all.  1 
knew  the  enemy  had  attacked  on  Au 
30th,  but  this  was  September  5th.  I 
then  was  news — hot,  perishable  s 
They  rushed  it  through  typewriters; 
patch  riders  took  it  to  press  headq 
ters — but  all  in  vain.  Willkie 
overstated  the  importance  of  the  bs  i 
Egypt  had  been  saved,  but  the  salvs* 
process  had  begun  long  before  this  W 
battle  started,  and  still  the  threa 
Egypt  remained  and  wouldn't  be 
moved  until  Rommel's  armies  ei 
were  destroyed  or  chased  out  of  E 
and  Libya. 

A  Slight  Overstatement 

Willkie  had  the  censors  on  a  ! 
They  were  obliged  to  choose  betv 
pruning  his  utterance  down  to  rea 
able  terms  (thereby  risking  offen 
him)  or  allowing  Berlin  to  get  valu 
propaganda  material,  because  B 
knew  as  well  as  the  British  that  l 
had  happened  in  the  desert  wasn't 
actly  comparable  to  Nelson's  victor 

If  the  British  censors  had  allc 
Willkie's  statement  to  go  out,  B 
could  have  assumed  that  the  state: 
came  directly  from  British  officers 
had  conducted  him  to  the  front. 
Goebbels  would  have  had  a  i 
chuckle. 

The  rest  of  the  press  conference  ' 
like  this :  A  correspondent  asked,  "\  l* 
you  bombed,  Mr.  Willkie?" 

"Well,  yes,  yes,  I  was  bombed.'' 

"Was  it  high-level  bombing,  Mr. 
kie?" 

"Yes,  but  you've  got  to  expect 
sort  of  thing." 

Men  who'd  been  strafed,  borr  * 
dive-bombed,  shelled  and  macl  e- 
gunned  smiled  to  themselves. 

Willkie  returned  to  his  original  tr 
— the  importance  of  the  British  vi< 
over  the  Afrika  Korps. 


"The  past  two  days  constitute  the 
turning  point  of  the  war,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  stress  too  strongly  that  it's  due  to 
the  brilliant  tactical  generalship  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery.  I  want  you  fellows 
who  write  for  the  papers  back  home  to 
stress  particularly  that  General  Mont- 
gomery is  a  fighting  Irishman  from 
South  Ireland." 

Montgomery  is  actually  an  Ulster- 
man. 

With  that,  Willkie  grabbed  his  sola 
topee,  slammed  it  on  his  head  with  the 
chinstrap  under  the  crown,  so  that  it 
fitted  none  too  well.  The  reporters  wrote 
what  Willkie  had  said,  with  prayers  that 
General  Montgomery,  a  tall,  lathy, 
modest  man  of  few  words,  wouldn't 
mind.  One  of  the  nuances  of  that  con- 
ference, too,  was  Willkie's  description 
of  how  victory  was  won  in  the  desert. 
He  was  talking  at  one  point  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  "a  United  Nations  victory." 
He  said  it  had  been  won  by  Australians, 
Indians,  New  Zealanders,  South  Afri- 
cans, Americans — "and,  of  course,  Eng- 
lishmen." He  added  Englishmen  as  an 
afterthought,  it  seemed. 

This  seemed  tactless  in  view  of  the 
;fact  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  did  the  job  on  the  Afrika 
Korps  were  Englishmen. 

Willkie's  next  major  public  appear- 
ance was  back  in  Cairo  at  a  cocktail 
party  in  the  South  African  Club,  ar- 
ranged by  a  Free  Frenchman  named 
^ndre  Glarner  and  a  Chicago  newspaper- 
man, Alec  Small.  Willkie's  henchman, 
iCowles,  went  about  asking  correspond- 
ents whether  the  reporters  out  on  the 
desert  had  sent  in  stories  about  Willkie's 
oronouncements  there.  He  demonstrated 
ponsiderable  anxiety  about  the  kind 
and  amount  of  publicity  that  Willkie 
;was  getting. 

British  press  relations  officers  were 
|at  the  party.  One  correspondent  told 
Willkie  that  his  overzealous  words  on 
the  desert  had  been  severely  censored 
oy  the  British.     Angry,  Willkie  set  his 


chin,  leaned  forward  into  a  group  of 
newspapermen  and  said,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  British  officers,  "God  damn  it, 
boys,  nobody's  got  the  right  to  censor 
anything  I  say!  I'm  a  responsible  per- 
son. Nobody's  got  any  right  to  censor 
me — and  I  mean  nobody!" 

Then,  raising  his  voice  slightly  and 
addressing  himself  to  a  monocled  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Willkie  went  on,  "You 
can  tell  that  to  anybody,  and  I  mean 
anybody  you  like — I  mean  it." 

A  correspondent  saved  the  situation 
slightly  by  saying  that  was  the  way  he 
felt  about  anything  he  said,  too,  where- 
upon everyone  laughed  nervously.  Will- 
kie posed  for  several  photographs, 
shook  hands  with  people  and  left. 

Cool  Reception  in  Turkey 

In  Ankara,  where  they  are  sticklers 
for  diplomatic  protocol,  President  Inonu 
of  Turkey  was  conveniently  away  when 
Willkie  arrived  there.  There's  an  un- 
breakable rule  in  Turkey  that  all  official 
receptions  must  be  held  in  Ankara. 
Inonu's  absence  obviated  meeting  Will- 
kie, although  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand in  Cairo  that  Wendell  carried  a 
personal  message  to  Inonu  from  Roose- 
velt, as  he  did  for  King  Farouk,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  other  heads  of  states. 

The  Iranians  don't  like  their  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain  questioned.  Whoever 
briefed  Willkie  for  this  flight  into  in- 
ternational affairs,  however,  neglected 
to  tell  him  about  that.  When  he  reached 
Bagdad  he  committed  one  of  the  major 
blunders  of  his  journey.  He  saw  Gen- 
eral Nuri. 

Said  Willkie  after  his  interview:  "I 
had  a  long  and  deep  discussion  with 
Premier-General  Nuri.  There's  no  doubt 
we've  got  a  friend  there — his  heart's 
right  in  it." 

The   implication   read   into   this   was 
that,  abroad,  there  had  been  some  doubt 
concerning  Nuri's  loyalty. 
The  End 


"Hennessy's  always  on  the  alert.    When 
he  isn't  playing,  he's  listening  for  planes"  EL«E«  atkms 


ifou/ie  irokuq  fan..". 


. . .  LETTERS!  And  don't  forget  —  others  are  looking  for  letters  from 
you,  just  as  you  are  looking  for  letters  from  them.  So  write — often. 

In  America's  war  efforts  the  fountain  pen  has  become  almost 
indispensable.  With  it  letters  are  written  that  maintain  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men  ...  of  the  workers  in  the  great  new  war  industries 
.  . .  and  of  the  folks  at  home.  With  it  plans  are  shaped  to  speed  up 
war  production.  And  with  it,  students  are  being  trained  for  the 
responsibilities  of  tomorrow.  To  meet  these  .vital  needs,  Waterman's  has 
gone  "all  out"  in  providing  good  pens,  while  conserving  the  nation's 
vital  materials.         L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  55  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Waterman's  Commando  is  the  new  super-pen  specially 
designed  for  today's  speeded-up  tasks.  Rugged,  depend- 
able, practical,  it's  ideal  for  service  man  or  civilian. 
Priced  at  $5  — others  $2.95,  $3.50,  $8.75,  and  up. 
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Waterman's 


Waterman's  Ink,  the  world  favorite 
for  50  years.  High  quality,  popular 
colors  — and  great  volume,  making 
possible  the  low  price  of  only  10£. 
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Adam    Shirts    are    ac- 
claimed    for  their  wearing    service  <f 

.  .  .  leading  the  "dress  parade"  with 
Adamized     collars,    formfit    tailoring, 
and    the    newest    Sanforized    fabrics. 


At  Better  Men's  Shops 
Everywhere 


!>/f5 


*MRCt/T 

rANte  you 
/tchy?  v 


Tell  Your  Barber  to  Use 

SANEK 

NECK   STRIPS 

Sign  of   fhe  Cleon  Shop 

SANEK*  stops    hair 
clippings  from  drop- 
ping   down    neck  — 
protects  skin  from 
possible  germ 
infection. 

*Re*r.  U.S.  ['at.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 

(ESTABLISHED  l$72)  NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 


00  & 


'■(J    Men  in  the  Service 
need  new  shoes 
So  keep  your  shoes 
in  Service 


HEELS    and    SOLES 

Now  made  from  non-vital  materials 
"Tough  and  Springy' ' 


of  his  mouth  so  that  he  wore  a  perpetual 
hideous  leer.  Kilner's  knife  worked 
busily  for  fifteen  minutes,  his  needles 
for  another  ten,  and  the  man  would  be 
normal. 

I  walked  through  the  wards  of  Queen 
Mary's  (Roehampton)  Hospital  with 
Kilner,  looking  at  postoperative  cases. 
All  were  the  result  of  either  bombing  or 
shrapnel  or  burns.  Every  type  of  skin 
graft  was  here ;  every  type  of  war  wound. 
In  one  women's  ward,  there  were  eight 
women  in  bed. 

"They  all  look  cheerful  enough,"  I 
suggested  to  the  nurse. 

"Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "consid- 
ering the  fact  that  there  are  only  five 
legs  among  those  eight  women — all  blitz 
victims. 

"It's  Helen's  eighteenth  birthday," 
the  nurse  said  to  Kilner.  "Would  you 
care  to  see  her?" 

"Yes,"  Kilner  said.    "How  is  she?" 

"Had  a  couple  of  bad  days.  Now  and 
then  she  gets  discouraged.  Then  too, 
sometimes  she  remembers  that  night." 

"Helen  is  our  pet  here,"  Kilner  said. 
"She's  eighteen  today." 

We  found  Helen  enjoying  the  sun. 
She  sat  in  a  wheel  chair  and  she  wore  a 
blue  negligee  of  which  she  was  shyly 
proud — a  birthday  present.  I  wondered 
if  there  was  anything  seriously  wrong 
with  her. 

"Let's  see  how  we're  coming  along," 
Kilner  said  gaily,  and  gently  removed 
the  loose  new  blue  negligee  from  her 
left  shoulder. 

A  Miracle  of  Skin  Grafting 

It  was  difficult  not  to  cry  out.  Her  left 
arm  ended  at  the  wrist,  and,  grafted  to 
the  lower  arm,  stretching  to  her  abdo- 
men, was  a  heavy  tube  of  skin. 

"Helen  didn't  need  that  skin  on  her 
tummy,"  Kilner  said,  laughing  into  the 
child's  eyes.  "So  we  attached  it  to  her 
wrist  and  now  it's  healed  nicely,  and 
soon  we're  going  to  attach  it  to  her  leg 
because  she  needs  some  nice  new  skin 
there."  He  replaced  the  negligee  around 
her  shoulder  and  asked,  "How  is  your 
other  arm?" 

"All  right,"  Helen  said,  looking  down 
at  her  right  hand  with  interest,  and  then 
I  saw  that  it  was  artificial.  "I  can  work 
the  thumb  nicely.  I  can  hold  a  fork  or  a 
cup  easily." 

"Soon  we'll  have  another  hand  for 
you,  and  you'll  be  able  to  do  anything 
you  want,"  Kilner  said. 

"A  bomb,"  he  explained  shortly,  after 
we  left  Helen.  "She  lived  in  a  town  on 
the  west  coast.  Lost  both  arms,  and  her 
leg  was  burned  badly.  I  have  to  do  that 
graft  to  save  the  leg." 

What  Kilner  was  doing  to  rebuild  the 
pathetically  broken  body  of  the  girl  was 
to  use  what  the  surgeons  call  a  Tubed 
Pedicle  Flap.  Once  the  wrist  stump  had 
healed,  he  cut  a  long  strip  of  skin  from 
her  abdomen,  sewed  it  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  and  attached  it  to  her  forearm. 
That  had  grafted  perfectly.  It  formed 
a  living  ten-inch  bridge  between  her  ab- 
domen and  her  arm.  This  took  only  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Soon  he  would  cut  the  skin  flap  off  at 
the  abdomen  and  then  graft  that  end 
of  it  to  the  damaged  knee,  because  the 
burns  she  had  suffered  on  the  leg  had 
killed  the  skin,  and  the  blood  vessels 
below  the  surface  of  the  foot  itself  were 
receiving  no  life-giving  blood.  In  time, 
infection  would  certainly  set  in.  In 
short,  the  foot  and  lower  leg  would  die 
and  amputation  would  be  the  only  rem- 
edy. 

Once  the  skin  flap  had  been  grafted 
successfully  to  the  knee   (a  matter  of 
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a  few  weeks),  then  the  flap  could  be  cut 
from  the  lower  arm  and  spread  over  the 
lower  leg.  Once  successfully  grafti  d, 
life  would  return  to  the  dying  leg.  To 
the  layman,  this  seems  a  long-drawn- 
out  process.  It  is,  but  barring  unex- 
pected complications,  such  a  series  of 
operations  is  usually  successful. 

Thousands  of  pilots  whose  faces  and 
hands  were  burned  to  ugly,  dead  scar 
tissue  have  been  returned  to  almost  nor- 
mal by  the  skill  at  skin  grafting  shown 
by  the  plastic  surgeons  of  Britain.  There 
was  a  time  when  plastic  surgery  was  the 
bedraggled  Cinderella  of  medical  sci- 
ence. The  public  thought  of  a  plastic 
surgeon  as  a  sort  of  quack  who  spent  his 
time  lifting  wrinkles  from  the  parch- 
ment skin  of  aging  dowagers  or  remov- 
ing incriminating  scars  from  the  faces 
of  public  enemies'. 

Actually  a  plastic  surgeon  of  the  type 
of  Kilner,  Gillies  or  Mclndoe  is  nothing 
but  a  highly  qualified  general  surgeon 
who  has  applied  his  talents' and  experi- 
ence to  reconstructive  and  reparative 
work  on  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  science  of  reconstruction  has  ad- 
vanced incredibly  since  the  last  war. 
It  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that 
today  Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  in  addi- 
tion to  victims  of  this  war,  has  more 
than  fifty  casualties  from  the  last.  A 
jaw  adequately  rebuilt  in  1920  will,  be- 
cause of  the  outmoded  technique  used 
at  that  time,  now  have  lost  many  of  its 
teeth.  Routine  bone  grafting  can  be 
done  to  a  jaw  which  has  failed  to  unite 
properly.  Hairless  skin,  probably  from 
the  upper  arm,  can  be  grafted  on  the 
lining  of  the  cheek,  and  the  contour  built 
out  where  necessary  with  a  wax  mold. 

I  went  to  a  hospital  in  Kent  that  was 
filled  with  blitz  victims,  most  of  whom 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
civilian  life  from  which  bombs  had 
blasted  them.  I  visited  that  hospital  a 
year  ago,  just  after  the  horrible  May 
10,  1941,  raid  on  London.  Every  bed  in 
it  was  filled,  and  patients  lay  in  rows, 
in  corridors,  waiting  their  turn  for  the 
operating  room. 

Reluctantly  I  visited  the  hospital 
again,  after  a  year,  and  found  that  a  great 
many  of  the  same  women  and  chil- 
dren were  there,  but  their  eyes  had  lost 
the  vacant  look  they  had  had  then,  and 
now  no  sudden  flashes  of  instinctive  ter- 
ror crossed  their  faces  when  remem- 
brance came.  A  year  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  banished  the  memory  of  terror, 
and  if  memory  came,  it  came  deep  in 
the  night  when  one  was  alone. 

Rebuilding  Arms  and  Le  |S 

Legs  and  arms  that  were  amputated 
in  the  last  war  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
now  saved  more  often  than  not,  but 
there  are  still  thousands  of  amputations 
performed — for  the  alternative  is  death. 
Here  at  Queen  Mary's  Roehampton, 
those  who  lost  arms  or  legs  had  been 
refitted  with  artificial  appendages,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  de- 
spair on  the  face  of  a  single  patient. 
Plastic  surgery  or  reparative  surgery  is 
closely  aligned  to  orthopedic  surgery. 
Once  the  stumps  are  healthy  and  alive 
with  growing  skin  taken  from  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  task  of 
fitting  artificial  limbs  comes.  The 
surgeons  and  the  engineers  have  ac- 
complished amazing  things  in  the  con- 
struction of  arms  and  legs. 

"Look  at  that,"  the  doctor  in  charge 
chuckled,  pointing  to  a  ten-year-old 
girl.  The  youngster  was  skipping  rope 
and  enjoying  it.  "She  lost  her  leg  in  a 
blitz  only  four  months  ago,"  he  went  on. 
"And  we've   fixed   her  up  pretty  well. 


You'd  have  to  look  twice  to  know  wh| 
limb  is  artificial.    She  can  bicycle 
she  can  walk,  and  now  we're  teac 
her  to  skip  rope.  Youngster  are  plii 
and  they  adjust  themselves  easily. 

"We  have  a  garden,  i  hen    I  v. 
to  see,"  he  went  on.   "Ho  was  a  patiJ 
of  ours  for  a  few  months  and  wante 
stay  on.    We'll  find  him." 

We  found  him  grumbling  because  I 
weeds  had  strangled  a  few  of  his  rcn| 
The  doctor  asked  him  if  he'd  run  do 
the1  garden  path  and  then  run  b 
doctor  added  that  he'd  bet  a  shillinl 
couldn't  tell  which  of  his  legs  had  I 
amputated.  The  gardener  grinned  km 
ingly  (evidently  this  was  a  garden 
played  on  all  visitors),  and  cheer 
ran  down  the  path,  turned  and  ran  ba 
He  ran  easily,  evenly,  and  I  could 
tell  which  leg  was  artificial. 

"The  right  one,"  I   said.    I  was 
betting  on  the  law  of  averages. 

"You're  wrong,  mate!"  the  garde 
laughed,  and  he  lifted  his  trouser  l| 
a  foot.    Both  legs  were  artificial. 

New  Life  with  New  Limbs 

"Of  course,  it  takes  time,"  the 
geon  explained.    "First,  we  have 
exercise   the   right   muscles   to  deve 
them.   We  fit  them  with  artificial  lin< 
to  measure.    Then  they  practice  beffl 
a  mirror.    Adjustments  can  be  made  I 
the  legs.    Incidentally,  they  weigh  o 
five  and  a  half  pounds  each.    As  s< 
as  they  get  the  idea  that  they  can  ac 
ally  walk,   they  want  perfection.    ( 
ultimate  aim  is  to  make  them  entir 
unconscious    of    their    artificial    lirr 
We  discourage  the  use  of  canes,  wh| 
reminds   them   of   the    loss    they  hi 
suffered. 

Artificial  arms  give  even  more  si 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  engineer.  T 
development  has  been  rapid  and  mos 
it  has  come  during  the  past  two  ye: 
If  you  have  one  sound  arm  and  ha 
the  artificial  one  is  made  to  its  meas 
ment.  The  hand  is  made  exactly 
size  of  your  good  hand  and,  of  cou: 
is  painted  flesh  color.  The  thum' 
worked  by  a  strong  cord  passed  aroi 
the  upper  back  of  the  patient 
thumb  opens  and  shuts  as  he  pushes 
shoulder  backward  or  forward.  Sue 
hand  can  be  used  for  carrying  a  suite; 
holding  a  newspaper  or  for  any  ordin 
daily  pursuits.  For  factory  work 
there  are  all  sorts  of  special  gadgets 
tached  by  merely  unscrewing  the  h; 
and  screwing  in  the  tool  required.  ; 

None  of  this  may  be  pretty  to  r 
about,  but  then,  the  war  that  has  b 
waged  against  the  civilians  of  Brit 
and  Russia  is  not  a  very  pretty  wai 
all.  Once  you  get  accustomed  to  it, ; 
don't  mind  the  sight  of  wounded  ! 
diers  and  pilots,  but  even  the  men 
Kilner's  staff  confess  that  they  ne 
get  accustomed  or  hardened  to  the  si 
of  girls  like  Helen  or  of  the  eight  wor 
lying  in  the  semiprivate  ward. 

The  war  comes  closer  and  closer  tt 
in  America  each  day,  and  if  one  is 
to  complain  about  the  rationing  of  ti 
of  gasoline  and  of  sugar,  the  though 
the  thousands  of  civilians  still  in  he 
tals  in  Britain  trying,  with  the  help 
these  magnificent  surgeons,  to  rebi 
shattered  bodies  which  were  never  m 
to  withstand  the  steel  and  iron  of  bon 
might  come  as  a  sobering  thought. 

The  thought  might  banish  the  irr 
tion  we  feel  because  we  can't  drive 
the  beach  on  Sunday.    To  date,  the 
has  brought  no  suffering  in  Americ; 
any     sixteen-year-old     youngster 
Helen  or  thousands  like  her. 
The  End 


-You  read  a  letter  in  your  boy's  own  writing,  like  that  above  (actual  size). 
-The  three  small  boxes  in  the  photograph  contain  over  5000  of  these 


letters  — in  the  form  of  photographic  film.  C  — On  this  one  roll  of  16-mm. 
film— shown  in  slightly  reduced  size— 1700  letters  have  been  photographed. 


created,  U.S.  Government  adopts    V"— MAIL... 
for  communication  with  our  men  on  distant  ironts 


our  boy  writes  you  a  letter  on  a  sheet 
)f  paper  —  regular  letter  size.  This  is  pho- 
ographed  on  Kodak,  microfilm  — is  reduced 
n  size  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch 
..Now  it  has  only  1/100  of  the  weight 
}f  normal  mail. 

With  thousands  of  other  letters  — 85,000 
etters  weighing  2000  pounds  weigh  only  20 
-vhen  reduced  to  microfilm  — it  is  swiftly 
lown  from  his  distant  outpost  to  America. 

Here,  again  through  photography,  the 
tetter  addressed  to  you  is  "blown  up"  to 
Readable  size  —  folded,  sealed  in  an  envelope, 
tnd  forwarded  to  you.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
original  writing.  It  really  is  the  writing  of 
rour  boy  because  it's  a  photographic  print. 

And  your  letters  to  him,  which  you  write 


on  special  forms,  go  by  the  same  space- 
saving,  time-saving  V Mail. 

Kodak  developed  and  perfected  the  proc- 
ess .  .  .  Pan  American  Airways  and  British 
Overseas  Airways,  the  two  great  pioneers  in 
transoceanic  air  transport,  blazed  the  air  trails 
.  .  .  and  the  three  companies,  as  Airgraphs, 
Ltd.,  offered  the  service  to  the  American 
and  British  governments. 

In  april,  1941,  under  the  trademark  "Air- 
graph,'1 England  first  employed  the  system 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  mail  to  and 
from  the  forces  in  theNear  East. The  Airgraph 
System  was  gradually  expanded  until  it  knits 


the  British  Empire  together  with  about  a 
million  letters  a  week  —  personal  and  official. 

And  now  the  men  serving  overseas  in  the 
American  armed  forces  also  have  the  benefits 
of  this  form  of  speedy  correspondence. 

Airgraph,  or  V Mail  as  it  is  called 

here,  is  an  adaptation  of  Kodak's  Recordak 
System  which  has  revolutionized  the  record- 
keeping methods  of  thousands  of  banks  and 
business  houses.  Many  records  of  the  U.S. 
Census,  Social  Security,  and  Army  Selective 
Service  are  on  microfilm  —  error-proof,  tam- 
per-proof, lasting  photographic  copies  of 
the  original  bulky  records... Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SERVING   HUMAN    PROGRESS    THROUGH    PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Photograph   of  a   Flying    Fortress  — seven   miles   up 


This  is  the  way  a  Flying  Fortress*  looks  to  the 
enemy,  on  its  way  to  the  bombing  objective.  At 
six  and  seven  miles  up,  an  airplane  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  Flying  Fortress  in  combat  is  that  it 
strikes  with  deadly  precision  from  regions  above 
the  effective  range  of  anti-aircraft  fire,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  enemy  planes. 

Seven  miles  is  36,960  feet.  Problems  of  flight 
that  high  in  the  air  increase  in  severity  with  every 
hundred  feet.  The  air  up  there  is  colder  than 
Siberia  in  winter,  and  atmospheric  pressure  falls  off 
sharply.  The  stratosphere  is  still  a  newly  discovered 
country.  Until  recently,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems has  been  the  maintaining  of  communications. 


A  year  ago  19,000  feet  seemed  to  be  the  ceiling 
for  plane-to-ground  voice  communication.  Above 
that,  somewhere  in  the  thin,  biting  air  of  the 
substratosphere,  the  radio-telephone  died.  Radio- 
telegraph was  good  up  to  26,000.  From  there,  it 
was  a  one-way  street.  You  could  receive,  but  you 
couldn't  send. 

Here  was  a  problem  for  Boeing  acoustical  and 
electrical  engineers.  Years  ago,  Boeing  led  the 
development  of  the  first  plane-to-ground  short-wave 
radio-telephone  system.  Now,  with  Boeing  Flying 
Fortresses  operating  six,  seven  and  more  miles 
above  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  two- 
way  radio  voice  communication  at  these  levels.  .  .  . 
This  the  Boeing  engineers  did. 


Working  nights  and  days,  working  in  thi ; 
oratory  and  "upstairs"  in  the  stratosphere, 
against   time   and   cold   and   rarefied   air, 
engineers  have  gradually  pushed  the  commn 
tions  ceiling  higher  and  higher. 

Today  the  men  in  the  Fortresses  cruising 
the  roof  of  the  world  know  that  their  commf 
tion  system  is  the  best  available.  Today  the 
of  Boeing  engineers  is  helping  our  Air  Fo 
speak  terse,  well-chosen  words  for  demc 

The  advance  of  radio  communication  .  .  . 
peace  and  for  war  .  .  .  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ent  projects  which  form  a  constant  -part  of  the  if 
engineering  schedules  at  Seattle  and  in  other 
in  the  Middle  West  and  Canada. 


DESIGNERS   OF  THE   FLYING   FORTRESS    •   THE  STRATOLINER    •    PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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THE   TERMS        FLYING   FORTRESS"  AND   "STRATOLINER"   ARE    REGISTERED   BOEING   TRADE-MARKS 


"OW  this  soldier  happens  to  walk 
into  the  Torrid  Zone  in  the  first 
-  place,  nobody  can  figure.  He  fits 
lice  with  USO  parties  and  things 
that,  but  not  in  a  clip  joint.  And, 
|her,  clip  joint  is  what  the  Torrid 
>  is. 

hat  makes  it  funnier  is  the  way  the 
feoes  for  Rita.  They  call  Rita  an  en- 
iner  because  you  ain't  allowed  to 
'em  hostesses,  but  she's  strictly  from 
entage  and  you'd  have  thought 
brush  this  soldier  off  after  he 
l/ed  up  a  second  time, 
pta  looks  like  a  cutie,  but  she's 
er  than  eighteen  dollars'  worth  of 
The  boss  likes  her  because  they 
the  same  language  and  also  be- 
e  she  can  build  up  a  sucker's  check 
ere  he  needs  an  adding  machine, 
e  first  night  the  soldier  is  there,  it's 
by  the  boss.  He  wanders  in,  and 
can  see  right  away  he  doesn't  know 
playing  in  the  wrong  league.  It's 
the  joint  ain't  busy,  and  Rita 
Is  by  his  table  and  says,  "Hello, 
ier."  His  face  lights  up,  so  she  sits 
|  pi  to  chew  the  fat  a  little  and  kill  a 
minutes. 

ou  can  see  that  hard  little  brain  of 
working.  In  this  war,  you  can't  ever 
Some  of  these  guys  that  ain't  got 
ngle  chevron  on  their  sleeves  or  a 
on  their  shoulders — they  got  plenty 
la,  and  they'll  part  with   it   for   a 
I  B  time.    But  not  this  guy.    He  tells 
|    waiter  to  bring  the  lady  a  beer.  And 
is  all  she  ever  gets  from  him  for 
ights. 

ter  a  couple  nights  the  boss  has  a 

with  her.    He  says,  "Look,  I'm  for 

my,  see.  I  think  it's  swell.  I  wave 

flag  high  as  anybody.    But,  Rita — 

ain't  playing   smart.    You   oughta 

this  character  off?" 

ta  looks  straight  at  him.    "Eddie 

t  dust  off  so  easy,"   she   explains. 

's  lonely,  and  talking  is  the  most  fun 

had  since  he  joined  the  Army." 

ook   .   .   ."    The  boss   was   almost 

ding.  "I  want  he  should  have  a  good 

.  But  there  ain't  any  sense  of  you 

me  both  losing  money  on  account 

re  concentrating  on  a  dope  which 

in't  got  nothing  to  recommend  him 

pt  a  uniform." 

ta  says,  "You're  just  throwing  good 
th  after  bad.  When  the  Army  fig- 
it  wants  me,  it  can  have  me.  And 
;er  is  the  program,  I  drink  beer.  So 
leddle  your  apples  somewhere  else." 
(ire,  she  told  him  off.  She  doesn't 
nothing  from  nobody, 
ell,  Eddie  comes  in  again  and  again 
ar  again.  Six  nights  in  a  row.  Some- 
tii?s  early  and  sometimes  late.  Twice 
R  i  leaves  a  spending  table  to  join  him. 
'1/0  beers,"  that's  the  soldier's  slogan, 
SJhey  get  to  call  him  Two-Beer  Eddie. 
T  two  sit  in  a  corner  and  talk,  and  the 
be;  says,  "She's  gone  crazy — that's 
•it.  Up  until  this  Eddie  come  along, 
I  gured  she  was  the  perfect  dame  for 
i  ngle  like  this.  And  now  look  at  her. 
xVd  think  she  liked  the  guy." 

Yeah,"  agreed  the  bartender  thought- 
ft|y>  "you'd  almost  think  that." 

7  IIS  sixth  night  when  Eddie  comes  in, 

Jita  knows  right  away  that  something 
a;,  happened.  They  talk  about  this  and 
wt,  none  of  it  being  important,  and 
fi(lly  Rita  leans  over  and  says,  "All 
riit,  Eddie:  give  out." 

1e  smiles,  slow  and  easy,  and  says,  "I 

fe  the  way  you  talk." 
JjYeah.    Me  too.    Only  this  time  I'm 
•sing  questions.    What's  cooking?" 

lie  shakes  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  you 
*  l't  be  seeing  me  again.  Not  for  a 
I<g  time,  anyway." 

'ita  knew  what  she  ought  to  be  think - 
ji-   She  ought  to  be  thinking,  "Wotta 

ak!  Now  I'll  cut  in  on  wine  checks 
■  in  instead  of  two-bit  beer."   But  in- 

ad  she  gets  a  kind  of  scared  feeling. 

They  transfer  you?" 


"■ 


TWO  BEERS 

A      SHORT      SHORT      STORY 
COMPLETE     ON     THIS    PAGE 

By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     HARRY     L. 


Twice  Rita  leaves  a  spend- 
ing table  to  join  Eddie. 
"Two  beers,"  that's  the  sol- 
dier's slogan,  so  they  call 
him  Two-Beer  Eddie.  The 
two  sit  in  a  corner  and  talk 


"Sort  of." 

"Where'll  they  transfer  you  to?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  And  I  ain't  allowed  to 
talk  .  .  ." 

She  got  it.  Overseas  stuff.  Second 
front.  "It  doesn't  fit,"  she  says.  "Not 
you." 

"Oh,  that!"  He  shrugs.  "We  all  want 
it,  and  of  course  we're  all  scared.  But 
that  isn't  the  important  thing,  really." 

"You  goin'  overseas  ain't  important? 
Are  you  kiddin'?" 

"I  never  said  overseas."  He  was  re- 
membering what  his  officers  had  warned. 
"It's  just  that  I  won't  be  back  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  didn't  want  you  to  think 
things." 

She  said,  "I'll  miss  you,  Eddie." 

"Honest?" 

"But  good." 

"That  makes  it  easier  .  .  ."  The  guy 
was  getting  embarrassed.  He  reached 
into  the  pocket  of  his  OD  blouse.  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind,  Rita  .  .  but  I  got 
something  for  you  to  remember  me  by." 

"Now  listen  .  .  ." 

"You  don't  have  to  wear  it.  It  isn't 
easy  to  explain.  It  won't  mean  a  thing  to 
you,  though  I  wish  it  would.  But  I  want 
to  remember  that  I  gave  it  to  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand.   "What  is  it?" 

"You  won't  laugh?" 

"At  you?"  She  was  afraid  to  look 
straight  at  him.  "This  ain't  my  laugh- 
ing night,  Eddie." 


He  put  a  little  box  in  her  hand,  and 
she  opened  it.  The  ring  was  pretty. 
Even  in  the  dim  light  the  stone  gleamed. 
But  it  wasn't  that  so  much  as  the  set- 
ting. .  .  .  She  said,  "This  kind  of  a 
ring  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  knew  what  kind  it  was."  He  was 
stumbling  over  his  own  words.  "And  I 
wasn't  aiming  to  be  fresh.  But  the  way 
I  feel.  .  .  .  You  know,  if  I  figured  I  could 
come  back  to  see  you  when  it's  fin- 
ished. .  .  ." 

She  tried  to  say  the  right  thing,  but 
it  was  no  soap.  She  slipped  the  ring  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  and 
looked  at  it.  She  tossed  off  what  was 
left  of  her  beer  and  the  waiter  brought 
two  more. 

•"THEY  didn't  do  any  talking  after  that. 
■*■  not  until  he  looked  at  his  wrist  watch 
and  said,  "I'm  leaving.  We  have  orders 
to  be  in  early.  .  .  ." 

She  was  calling  herself  all  kinds  of  a 
fool  for  feeling  like  she  did.  She  was 
saying  it  was  the  uniform:  that  a  guy 
like  him  she  wouldn't  give  a  tumble  ex- 
cept there  was  a  war.  But  it  didn't  come 
out  even.  She  said,  "You  don't  know 
what  kind  of  a  dame  I  am,  Eddie." 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"I'm  a  tramp.  I'm  a  percentage  gal. 
I  ain't  worth  wasting  time  on." 

"I  think  different,"  he  said  quietly. 
"It's  the  way  I  want  to  think  .  .  .  and 


the  way  I'm  going  to  keep  on  thinking." 

He  got  up  then,  and  so  did  she.  "You 
won't,"  she  said,  "so  I  will." 

She  put  her  arms  around  him.  When 
she  stepped  back  he  was  all  over  lip- 
stick, and  she  laughed  nervously  and 
wiped  it  o.7  with  her  handkerchief. 

He  said,  "I'll  be  back,  Rita,  I'll  be 
back." 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  out.  No- 
body in  the  joint  laughed.  She  watched 
him  go,  and  didn't  know  the  bo:3  had 
walked  over  until  he  started  talking. 

"I  figure  he  ain't  coming  back,"  said 
the  boss. 

"No." 

"Overseas?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

•"I  wish  him  luck."  The  boss  patted 
her  shoulder.  "It's  been  fun,  Rita — but 
now  you're  back  in  circulation.  Busi- 
ness is  good.  You  can  make  yourself  a 
piece  of  change." 

"Okay  .  .  ."  She  was  looking  down  at 
the  ring  he'd  given  her,  the  ring  with  the 
engagement  setting. 

The  boss  said,  "Lemme  see  it.  I  know 
diamonds." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  studied 
the  stone  carefully.  Then  he  shook  his 
head.  "It's  still  beer,"  he  said.  "That 
ain't  real." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  "It's  real."  she 
corrected  gently.  "It's  the  only  real 
thing  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 
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DON'T  be  one  of  Hitler's  un- 
paid saboteurs  of  American 
transportation. 

Drive  carefully.  Stay  under 
thirty-five.  Watch  your  starts 
and  stops.  Take  it  easy 
around  curves. 

Follow  Collier's  Preventive 
Service  instructions.  Write  for 
the  Collier's  P.  S.  booklet  to- 
day. Find  out  how  you  can 
help  make  your  car  last  for  the 
duration. 

Written  by  men  with  years 
of  practical  experience  in 


motor  car  service  and  main- 
tenance, this  booklet  tells  you 
how  to  save  gasoline,  tires  and 
repair  bills.  There's  not  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  entire  12 
pages — only  simple  questions 
and  answers  anyone  can 
understand. 

Fill  in  the  coupon,  send  with 
6c  (either  stamps  or  coin)  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling  and 
mailing  to  Collier's  P.  S.,  250 
ParkAvenue,N.Y.CWe'llsend 
your  copy  of  "War  and  Your 
Automobile"  by   return  mail. 


Ring  Twice  for  Laura 

Continued  from  page  18 


like  Scotch  whisky.  He  came  of  a  race 
of  drinkers  who  look  contemptuously 
upon  an  alcoholic  content  of  twelve  per 
cent,  unaware  that  the  fermented  grape 
works  its  enchantments  more  subtly 
than  the  distilled  spirits  of  grain.  I  do 
not  infer  that  he  was  drunk;  let  us  say, 
rather,  that  the  wine  opened  his  heart. 
He  became  less  Scottish  and  more  boy- 
ish; less  the  professional  detective  and 
more  the  youth  in  need  of  a  confidant. 

I  had  dined  here  with  Laura.  We  had 
eaten  the  same  food  at  this  very  table. 
The  same  weary  cotton  leaves  had  hung 
above  her  head.  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance filled  the  restaurant  with  music 
and  sent  faint  melody  into  the  garden. 
Someone  wrote  an  unforgettable  line 
(whose  precise  wording  I  have  forgot- 
ten) upon  the  ineluctable  charm  of  old 
popular  songs.  Old  tunes  had  been  as 
much  a  part  of  Laura  as  her  laughter. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mark,  he 
nodded  gravely  and  said,  "Yep,  I  know." 

"What  do  you  know  and  how  do  you 
know  so  much?"  I  demanded,  suddenly 
outraged  by  his  superior  airs. 

"I  looked  at  her  records,"  he  said.  "I 
even  played  some  of  them.  Make  what 
you  want  of  that,  Mr.  Lydecker." 

I"  POURED  him  another  glass  of  wine. 
■*■  His  belligerency  dwindled  and  it  was 
not  long  afterward  that  he  poured  forth 
the  revelations  recorded  in  foregoing 
chapters.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  with- 
out guilt  in  plying  him  with  liquor  and 
provocative  questions.  We  discussed 
the  insurance  policy,  the  false  alibi,  and, 
at  my  subtle  instigation,  Shelby's  fa- 
miliarity with  firearms. 

"He's  quite  the  sporting  type,  you 
know.  Hunting,  shooting  and  all  that. 
Once  had  a  collection  of  guns,  I  believe." 

Mark  nodded  knowingly. 

"Have  you  checked  on  them?  Or  did 
Shelby  confess  that,  too?" 

"I'm  a  detective.  What  do  you  think 
I  do  with  my  time?  It  was  a  simple 
matter  of  two  and  two  on  the  guns. 
Photographs  in  her  album  and  storage 
receipts  in  his  room  at  the  Framing- 
ham.  He  went  up  to  the  warehouse  with 
me  himself  on  Monday  and  we  looked 
over  the  arsenal." 

"Well?"  I  awaited  revelation. 

"According  to  the  records  in  the 
warehouse,  nothing  has  been  touched 
for  over  a  year.  Most  of  the  stuff 
showed  rust,  and  the  dust  was  an  inch 
thick." 

"Of  course  a  man  might  have  guns 
that  he  didn't  put  into  a  warehouse  for 
safekeeping." 

"He's  not  the  type  to  use  a  sawed-off 
shotgun." 

"A  sawed-off  shotgun!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Do  you  know  positively?" 

"We  know  nothing  positively."  He 
underscored  the  adverb  brusquely. 
"But  where  do  you  use  BB  shot?" 

"I'm  no  sportsman,"  I  confessed. 

"Imagine  anyone  trying  to  carry  a 
shotgun  around  the  streets  of  this  town. 
How  could  he  get  away  with  it?" 

"Sawed-off  shotguns  are  carried  by 
gangsters,"  I  observed.  "At  least  ac- 
cording to  the  education  I've  received  at 
that  fount  of  popular  learning,  the 
movies." 

The  music  changed.  My  hand,  hold- 
ing a  wineglass,  was  stayed  on  its  jour- 
ney to  my  lips.  My  face  was  drained  of 
color.  In  the  bewildered  countenance 
of  my  companion  I  caught  a  reflection  of 
my  pallor. 

Yellow  hands  slid  coffee  cups  across 
the  table.  The  moon  had  lost  its  battle 
with  the  clouds  and  retreated,  leaving 
no  trace  of  copper  brilliance  in  the  omi- 
nous sky.    The  air  had  grown  heavier. 


In  the  window  of  a  tenement  a  slin 
stood,  her  angular  dark  silhouette  sharp 
ened  by  a  naked  electric  bulb. 

At  the  table  on  our  left  a  woman 
singing: 

"So  I  smile  and  say, 
When  a  lovely  flame  dies, 
Smoke  gets  in  your  eyes." 

Fixing  offended  eyes  upon  her  face 
spoke  in  my  courtliest  tones:  "Madami 
if  you  would  spare  the  eardrums  of  on 
who  heard  Tamara  introduce  that  en 
chanting  song,  you  will  restrain  you 
rather  clumsy  efforts  at  imitation." 

She  made  a  remark  and  gestur 
which,  lest  my  readers  be  squeamish, 
shall  not  describe.  Mark's  eyes  wer 
fixed  on  my  face  with  the  squinting  at 
tentiveness  of  a  scientist  at  a  micro 
scope.  I  laughed  and  said  hastily.  "Th^ 
melody  is  significant.  Common 
has  become,  it  has  never  lost  a  pi 
iarly  individual  flavor." 

"The  first  time  you  heard  it  you  wer 
with  Laura,"  Mark  said. 

"How  astute  of  you." 

"I'm  getting  used  to  your  ways, 
Lydecker." 

"You  shall  be  rewarded."  I  pro: 
"by  the  story  of  that  night." 

"Go  on." 

"In  the  fall  of  '33,  shortly  after  La 
and  I  became  friends,  I  took  her  to 
first  opening  night.  She  was  no  end 
cited,  her  eyes  burning  like  a  child's,  he 
voice  rising  in  adolescent  squeaks  as 
pointed  out  this  and  that  human  crea 
ture,  who  had  been,  until  that  nigh' 
magic  names  to  the  little  girl  from  Cole 
rado  Springs.  She  wore  a  gown  of  charr 
pagne-colored  chiffon  and  jade-colore 
slippers. 

"  'Laura,  my  precious  babe,'  I  said  t 
her,  'we  shall  drink  to  your  frock  i 
champagne.'  It  was  her  first  taste  of  i 
McPherson.  Her  pleasure  gave  me  th 
sensation  that  God  must  know  when  h 
transforms  the  blasts  of  March  into  th 
melting  winds  of  April. 

"Add  to  this  mood  a  show  which 
all  glitter  and  chic,  and  top  it  with  th 
bittersweet  froth  of  song,  throatily  sun 
by  a  Russian  girl  with  a  guitar.  I  fe 
a  small  warmth  upon  my  hand,  ar 
then  as  the  song  continued,  a  pressur 
that  filled  me  with  swelling  ecstasy.  D 
you  think  this  a  shameful  confession?  / 
man  of  my  sort  has  many  easy  emc 
tions,  but  few  great  moments.  But 
swear  to  you,  McPherson,  in  this  simpl 
sharing  of  melody  we  had  attaine 
something  which  few  achieve  in  th 
more  conventional  attitudes  of  affec 
tion. 

"Her  eyes  were  swimming.  Later  sh 
told  me  that  she  had  been  recently  re 
jected  in  love.  I  imagine  anyone  reject 
ing  Laura!  The  fellow  I  take  it,  W8 
rather  insensitive.  She  had,  alas,  a  lo< 
taste  in  love.  Through  the  confessio 
I  clung  to  that  tender,  lively  hand." 

""THE  music  flowed  between  the  whit 
•'■dusty  boards  of  the  trellis,  throug 
vines  of  artificial  lilac.  I  had  never  be 
fore  spoken  aloud  nor  written  of  th 
reverie  which  had  filled  me  since  th* 
night  with  Laura  at  the  theater,  yet 
felt  certain  security  in  entrusting  it  t 
a  man  whose  nostalgia  was  concerne 
with  a  woman  whose  face  he  had  neve 
seen. 

At  long  last  the  song  ceased.  Free 
from  pensive  memories,  I  drained  m 
glass  and  returned  to  the  less  oppressiv 
topic  of  murder.  I  had  by  this  time  su; 
ficient  command  of  myself  to  speak  c 
the  scene  we  had  witnessed  in  Laura 
room  and  of  Shelby's  pallor  at  the  sigh 
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othe  Bourbon  bottle.  Mark  said  that 
tl  evidence  gathered  thus  far  was  too 
c  umstantial  and  frail  to  give  sub- 
snce  to  a  case  against  the  bridegroom. 
Do  tell  me  this,  McPherson.   In  your 

0  nion,  is  he  guilty?" 

le  answered  with  an  insolent  smile. 

set  to  work  on  his  emotions.  "Poor 
Lara,"  I  sighed.  "How  ironic  for  her 
ift  actually  was  Shelby.  After  having 
lied  so  generously,  to  discover  treach- 
e  .  Those  last  hideous  moments  before 

1  died!" 

} Death  was  almost  instantaneous. 
Vthin  a  few  seconds  she  was  uncon- 
sous." 

eou're   pleased,   Mark,   aren't   you? 
H  re  glad  to  know  she  had  no  time  to 
nret  the  love  she  had  given?" 

tony  hands  gripped  the  table.    "Let's 
h'e  another  drink,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
suggested  Courvoisier. 
.You  order.    I  can't  pronounce  it." 

3FTER  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "Listen, 


t 


Mr.   Lydecker,   there's   one   thing   I 


nht  to  know.  Why  did  she  keep  putting 
o  the  wedding?  She  was  crazy  about 
ha,  sh  ehad  pictures  of  him  all  over  the 
pee,  and  still  she  kept  postponing  it. 
V.y?" 

jThe  familiar  curse  of  gold." 
le  shook  his  head.  "Carpenter  and  I 
hi'e  gone  into  that.  The  guy's  fairly 
dfent  about  it,  if  a  man  can  be  decent 
a  I  take  money  from  a  woman.  But  this 
isj/hat  gets  me:  They've  been  going  to- 
gher  for  a  long  time  and  at  last  they 
d'ide  to  break  down  and  get  married. 
Ssshe  plans  a  vacation  and  a  honey - 
n:on,  and  then  has  to  have  a  week  by 
h|self  before  she  goes  through  with  it 
Viat  was  holding  her  back?" 
She  was  tired.  She  wanted  to  rest.' 
•When  everyone  says  the  same  thing 
al  it's  the  easiest  answer,  you  know 
vly  well  it's  baloney." 

Are  you  suggesting  that  Laura  might 
hire  been  seeking  excuses  for  postpon- 
ii  the  wedding?  That  she  wasn't  await- 


ing the  great  day  with  the  tremulous 
expectancy  of  a  happy  bride?" 

"Could  be." 

"Strange,"  I  sighed.  "Incredibly 
strange  and  tragic  for  us  to  be  sitting 
here,  at  this  very  table,  under  these 
same  weary  lilacs,  listening  to  her  fa- 
vorite tunes  and  stewing  over  our  jeal- 
ousy.   She's  dead,  man,  dead!" 

Nervous  hands  toyed  with  the  stem 
of  the  brandy  snifter.  With  a  great  sigh 
he  unburdened  himself  of  another 
weighty  question.  "Did  she  ever  talk  to 
you  about  Gulliver?" 

My  mind  leaped  nimbly  in  pursuit. 
"It's  one  of  your  favorites,  too,  I  take 
it." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  he  chal- 
lenged. 

"Your  boasted  powers  of  observation 
are  failing  sadly,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you 
failed  to  notice  that  I  took  care  to  see 
what  volume  it  was  that  you  examined 
so  scrupulously  in  her  apartment  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  If  it  gives  you  pleas- 
ure, young  man,  I'll  confirm  the  hope 
that  she  shared  your  literary  enthusi- 
asms." 

His  gratitude  was  charming.  I  counted 
the  days  that  had  passed  since  he  had 
spoken  of  Laura  as  a  two-timing  dame. 
Had  I  reminded  him  tonight,  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  punched  my  face. 

The  genial  combination  of  good  food, 
wine,  music,  brandy  and  sympathy  had 
corrupted  his  defenses.  He  spoke  with 
touching  frankness.  "We  lived  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other  for  over  three 
years.  Must  have  taken  the  same  bus, 
the  same  subway,  passed  each  other  on 
the  street  hundreds  of  times.  She  went 
to  Schwartz's  for  her  drugs,  too." 

"Remarkable  coincidence,"  I  said. 

The  irony  was  lost.  He  had  surren- 
dered. 

"We  must  have  passed  each  other  on 
the  street  often." 

It  was  a  slender  morsel  of  consolation 
he  had  found  among  all  the  grim  facts. 
I  resolved  then  and  there  to  write  about 


'The  liquor  was  ordered  by  express" 
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this  frustrated  romance,  so  fragile  and 
so  typical  of  New  York. 

"Wonderful  ankles,"  he  muttered 
half  aloud.  "The  first  thing  I  look  at  is 
the  ankles.    Wonderful." 

The  somber  voice  and  vacant  eyes 
told  me  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  day 
dream.  I  knew  then  that,  for  a  brief 
moment,  he  was  engaged  in  the  fancy 
of  their  meeting  at  the  cigar  counter  of 
Schwartz's  drugstore.  He  had  been  buy- 
ing pipe  tobacco  and  she  had  put  a  dime 
in  the  postage-stamp  machine.  She 
might  have  dropped  her  purse.  Or  per- 
haps there  had  been  a  cinder  in  her  eye. 
She  had  uttered  but  a  single  word, 
"Thanks,"  but  for  him  sweet  bells  jan- 
gled. A  glance  at  her  ankles,  a  meeting 
of  their  eyes  and  it  was  as  simple  as  with 
Charles  Boyer  and  Margaret  Sullavan. 

They  had  turned  off  the  music,  and 
most  of  the  diners  had  left  the  garden. 
A  couple  passed  our  table.  The  girl,  I 
noted,  had  remarkable  ankles.  Mark 
did  not  turn  his  head.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
into  the  future.  Women  were  forever- 
more  destroyed  for  Mark  McPherson. 
Had  he  known  and  lost  a  living  love,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  marked  as  by 
this  short  excursion  into  necrophilia. 
Prophetically  I  saw  him  growing  older, 
thwarted  because  he  would  eternally 
demand  that  every  woman  be  Laura. 
He  would  meet  her  momentarily  in  the 
embrace  of  every  doll  and  in  the  tender- 
ness of  every  living  woman,  but  he 
would  turn  with  equal  bitterness  from 
the  frivolous  and  the  virtuous  because, 
when  the  moment  was  over,  there  would 
be  flaws  in  the  flesh  and  Laura  would 
die  again. 

There  was  one  consolation.  "Tell  me, 
McPherson,  how  much  were  you  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  portrait?" 

He  turned  on  me  a  look  of  dark  ma- 
levolence. "Tell  me,  Lydecker,"  he  de- 
manded, "did  you  walk  past  Laura's 
apartment  every  night  before  she  was 
killed,  or  is  it  a  habit  you've  cultivated 
since  her  death?" 

Thunder  crashed  above  us.  A  storm 
was  coming  up. 

TX7HEN  Waldo  Lydecker  learned  what 
*  *  happened  after  our  dinner  at 
Montagnino's  on  Wednesday  night,  he 
could  write  no  more  about  the  Laura 
Hunt  case.  The  prose  style  was  knocked 
right  out  from  under  his  black  Homburg. 

He  had  written  the  foregoing  between 
ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  and 
four  on  Thursday  afternoon  with  only 
five  hours'  sleep,  a  quart  of  black  coffee 
and  three  hearty  meals  to  keep  up  his 
strength.  I  suppose  he  had  intended  to 
fit  the  story  to  one  of  those  typical  Ly- 
decker last  paragraphs  where  a  brave 
smile  always  shows  through  the  tears. 

I  am  going  on  with  the  story.  My 
writing  won't  have  the  smooth  profes- 
sional touch  which,  as  he  would  say, 
distinguishes  Waldo  Lydecker's  prose. 
But  for  once  in  my  life,  since  this  is  un- 
official, anyway,  I  am  going  to  forget 
detective  bureau  shorthand  and  express 
a  few  personal  opinions.  This  is  my  first 
experience  with  citizens  who  get  their 
pictures  into  that  part  of  the  funny  pa- 
pers called  the  Society  Section.  Even 
professionally,  I've  never  been  inside  a 
night  club  with  leopard-skin  covers  on 
the  chairs.  When  these  people  want  to 
insult  one  another,  they  say  darling,  and 
when  they  get  affectionate  they  throw 
around  words  that  a  Jefferson  Market 
bailiff  wouldn't  use  to  a  bum.  Poor 
people  brought  up  to  hear  their  neigh- 
bors screaming  filth  every  Saturday 
night  are  more  careful  of  their  language 
than  well-bred  smart  alecks.  I  know  as 
many  four-letter  words  as  anybody  in 
the  business  and  use  them  when  I  feel 
like  it.  But  not  with  ladies.  Nor  in  writ- 
ing. It  takes  a  college  education  to  teach 
a  man  that  he  can  put  on  paper  what  he 
used  to  write  on  a  fence. 

I'm  starting  the  story  where  Waldo 


ended  ...  in  Montagnino's  back  yard 
after  the  third  brandy. 

As  we  stepped  out  of  the  restaurant, 
the  heat  hit  us  like  a  blast  from  a  fur- 
nace. The  air  was  dead.  Not  a  shirttail 
moved  on  the  wash  lines  of  MacDougal 
Street.  The  town  smelled  like  rotten 
eggs.  A  thunderstorm  was  rolling  in. 

"Can  I  drive  you  home?"  My  car 
was  parked  beside  a  hydrant  but  th< 
police  badge  protected  me. 

"No,  thanks,  I  feel  like  walking." 

"I'm  not  drunk.    I  can  drive,"  I  said. 

"Have  I  implied  that  you're  drunk? 
It's  my  whim  to  walk.  I'm  working  to- 
night." He  started  off,  pounding  his 
stick  against  the  pavement.  "Thanks 
for  the  feast,"  he  called  as  I  drove  off. 

TOOK  it  slowly  because  my  head  was 
■*■  still  heavy.  I  drove  past  the  corner 
where  I  should  have  turned  for  the  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  then  I  knew  that  I  didn't 
want  to  go  home.  I  didn't  feel  like  bowl- 
ing or  pool,  my  mind  wasn't  sharp 
enough  for  poker,  and  I've  never  sat  in 
the  lounge  in  the  two  years  I've  lived 
there.  The  steel  furniture  in  my  bed- 
room reminded  me  of  a  dentist's  office. 
There  wasn't  a  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room  and  if  you  lay  on  the  couch  the 
cover  wrinkled  under  you.  These  are 
all  the  excuses  I  can  find  for  going  to 
Laura's  apartment  that  night.  Maybe 
I  was  just  drunk. 

Before  I  went  upstairs,  I  stopped  to 
raise  the  top  of  my  car  and  shut  the 
windows.  Later,  when  the  thing  that 
happened  caused  me  to  question  my 
sanity,  I  remembered  that  I  had  per- 
formed the  acts  of  a  sober  man.  I  had 
the  key  in  my  pocket  and  I  let  myself 
in  as  coolly  as  if  I'd  been  entering  my 
own  place.  As  I  opened  the  door  I  saw 
the  first  streaks  of  lightning  through 
the  blinds.  Thunder  crashed.  It  was 
followed  by  the  stillness  that  precedes 
heavy  rain.  I  was  sweating  and  my 
head  ached.  I  got  myself  a  drink  of 
water  from  the  kitchen,  took  off  my 
coat,  opened  my  collar  and  stretched  in 
the  long  chair.  The  light  hurt  my  eyes 
and  I  turned  it  off.  I  fell  asleep  before 
the  storm  broke. 

Thunder  crashed  like  a  squadron  of 
bombers  above  the  roof.  Lightning  did 
not  flash  away  immediately.  After  a 
few  seconds  I  saw  that  it  was  not  light- 
ning at  all  but  the  lamp  with  the  green 
shade.  I  had  not  turned  it  on.  I  had  not 
moved  from  the  long  chair. 

Thunder  crashed  again.  Then  I  saw 
her.  She  held  a  hat  in  one  hand  and  a 
pair  of  light  gloves  in  the  other.  She 
was  five  foot  seven,  weighed  about  one- 
thirty,  dark  eyes  slightly  slanted,  dark 
hair  and  tanned  skin.  Nothing  wrong 
about  her  ankles  either. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  said. 

I  couldn't  answer. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

I  remembered  the  wine  and  looked 
around  to  see  if  she'd  brought  any  pink 
elephants. 

"If  you  don't  get  out  this  moment," 
she  said  and  her  voice  trembled,  "I'll 
call  the  police." 

"I  am  the  police,"  I  said. 

My  voice  told  me  that  I  was  alive.  I 
jerked  myself  out  of  the  chair.  The  girl 
backed  away.  The  picture  of  Laura 
Hunt  was  just  behind  her. 

I  had  a  voice.  I  spoke  with  authority: 
"You're  dead." 

My  wild  stare  and  the  strange  accusa- 
tion convinced  her  that  she  was  facing  a 
dangerous  lunatic.  She  edged  toward 
the  door. 

"Are  you  .  .  ."  but  I  couldn't  say  the 
name.  She  had  spoken,  she  was  wet  with 
rain,  she  had  been  frightened  and  had 
tried  to  escape.  Were  these  real  evi- 
dences of  life  just  another  set  of  contra- 
dictions ? 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  stood,  fac- 
ing each  other  and  awaiting  revelation. 
For  a  crazy  half-second  I  remembered 
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wat  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  me 
a  >ut  meeting  in  heaven  those  whom 
u  had  lost  on  earth.  Peal  after  peal  of 
tl  nder  shook  the  house.  Lightning 
fl  hed  past  the  window.  The  ground 
swned  to  be  trembling  below  us  and 
tl  skies  splitting  overhead.  This  was 
Lira  Hunt's  apartment;  I  felt  in  my 
p  ket  for  my  pipe. 

had  bought  a  paper.  As  I  unfolded 
ill  said,  "Have  you  seen  any  newspa- 
pis  lately?  Don't  you  know  what's 
h'>pened?"  The  questions  made  me 
fil  sane  again. 

'.he  shrank  away,  clinging  with  both 
bids  to  the  table. 

'said.  "Please  don't  be  frightened; 
tire  must  be  an  explanation.  If  you 
jren't  seen  the  papers  .  .  ." 

T  haven't.  I've  been  in  the  country. 
h'  radio's  broken."  And  then  slowly, 
a  f  she  were  fitting  the  pieces  together, 
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■    said,    "Why?    Do   the   papers   say 
1 .  .  ." 

nodded.  She  took  the  paper.  There 
|^  nothing  on  page  one.   A  new  battle 

the  Eastern  Front  and  a  speech  by 

urchill  had  pushed  her  off  the  front 

;es.  I  turned  to  page  four.  There  was 
picture. 

Vind    howled    through    the    narrow 

Irt  between  the  houses.  Rain  spat- 
i;d  the  windowpanes.  The  only  sound 
|ide  the  house  was  the  rhythm  of  her 

athing.  Then  she  looked  over  the 
|»r  into  my  face  and  her  eyes  were 
"  :d  with  tears. 

The  poor  thing,"  she  said,  "the  poor, 
pbr  kid." 

Who?" 

Diane  Redfern.    A  girl  I  knew.    I'd 

ned  her  the  apartment." 


VE  SAT  on  the  couch  while  I  told  her 

about  the  discovery  of  the  body,  the 

truction  of  the  face  by  BB  shot  and 

identification  at  the  morgue  by  her 

aht  and  Bessie  Clary. 
>he  said.  "Yes.  of  course.    We  were 

8JUt  the  same  size  and  she  had  my 

rie  on.    We  wore  the  same  size,   I'd 
en  her  a  few  of  my  dresses.   Her  hair 

v|s  a  little  lighter,  but  if  there  was  a 
of  blood  .  .  ." 

>he  groped  for  her  purse.   I  gave  her 
handkerchief. 


w  After  she  had  dried  her  eyes,  she  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  the  paper.  "Are 
you  Mark  McPherson?" 

I  nodded. 

"You  haven't  found  the  murderer?" 

"Nope." 

"Did  he  want  to  murder  her  or  me?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now  that 
I'm  alive?" 

"Find  out  who  murdered  the  other 
girl." 

She  sighed  and  sank  back  against  the 
cushions.  "You'd  better  have  a  drink," 
I  said  and  went  to  the  corner  cabinet. 
"Scotch,  gin  or  Bourbon?" 

There  was  the  bottle  of  Three  Horses. 
I  should  have  asked  her  about  it  then, 
before  she  had  time  to  think.  But  I  was 
thinking  less  about  the  job  than  the 
girl,  and  still  so  dazed  that  I  wasn't  even 
sure  that  I  was  alive,  awake  and  in  my 
right  mind. 

"How  do  you  know  my  house  so  well, 
Mr.  McPherson?" 

"There  isn't  much  about  you  I  don't 
know." 

"Gosh,"  she  said,  and  after  a  little 
while,  she  laughed  and  asked,  "Do  you 
realize  that  you're  the  only  person  in 
New  York  who  knows  I'm  alive?  The 
only  one  of  seven  million  people?" 

Thunder  and  lightning  had  ceased  but 
rain  beat  on  the  windows.  It  made  us 
feel  separate  from  everyone  else  in  the 
city,  and  important  because  we  shared 
a  secret. 

She  held  up  her  glass.   "To  life!" 

"To  resurrection!"  I  said. 

We  laughed. 

"Go  and  change  your  dress,"  I  said, 
"you'll  catch  cold." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "You're  giving  me 
orders." 

"Change  it.   You'llfltatch  cold." 

"How  masterful,  Mr.  McPherson." 

CHE  went.  I  was  too  nervous  to  sit 
•^  down.  I  was  like  a  kid  in  a  dark  house 
on  Halloween,  everything  seemed  mys- 
tic and  supernatural,  and  I  listened  to 
the  door  so  I  should  hear  her  moving 
about  the  bedroom,  and  know  that  she 
had  not  vanished  again.  My  mind  was 
filled  with  a  miracle,  life  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  I  had  to  battle  my  way  through 
clouds  before  I  could  think  like  a  human 
being.  Finally  I  managed  to  anchor  my- 
self to  a  chair  and  light  my  pipe. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  more  Laura 
Hunt  case.  But  what  about  the  other 
girl?  The  body  had  been  cremated. 
You've  got  to  have  a  corpus  delicti  to 
prove  murder. 

This  did  not  mean  that  my  job  was 
finished.  Neither  the  department  nor 
the  D.  A.'s  office  would  let  a  case  slip 
through  their  hands  so  smoothly.  Our 
job  was  to  establish  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  girl's  disappearance,  to  dis- 
cover where  she  had  last  been  seen  and 
by  whom.  Unless  we  had  cogent  evi- 
dence that  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  murderer  might  confess  and 
still  escape  conviction. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  other 
girl?"  I  called  in  to  Laura.  "What  did 
you  say  her  name  was?  Were  you  close 
friends?" 

The  bedroom  door  opened  and  there 
was  Laura  in  a  long,  loose  sort  of  gold- 
colored  robe  that  made  her  look  like  a 
saint.  She  carried  the  magazine  that 
had  been  on  the  bed  table.  On  the  back 
cover  there  was  a  photograph  of  a  girl 
in  evening  clothes  smiling  at  a  fellow 
as  he  lit  her  cigarette.  The  advertise- 
ment announced:  COMPANIONABLE! 
THERE'S  NOTHING  AS  COMPAN- 
IONABLE AS  A  LANCASTER. 

"Oh,  she  was  a  model?" 

"Wasn't  she  lovely?"  Laura  asked. 

"She  looks  like  a  model."  I  said. 

"She  was  beautiful,"  Laura  insisted 

"What  else?" 

"What  else  what?" 

'What  was  she  like?    How  well  did 


DON'T  BRUSH 
FALSE  TEETH 

WITH   MAKESHIFT   CLEANERS 


TOOTHPASTES,  TOOTH  POWDERS  and 

household  cleansers  are  not  intended 
for  dental  plates.  Dental  plate  mate- 
rials are  softer  and  more  easily  worn 
down  than  natural  teeth.  Many 
makeshift  cleaners  are  abrasive, 


wear  down  the  important  "fitting 
ridges,"  may  ruin  costly  dentures. 

In  addition,  continued  use  of  these 
makeshift  cleaners  scratches  dental 
plates,  actually  causing  film  and 
stains  to  collect  faster,  cling  tighter. 


DO  this! 


V'Y«' 

Plate   Wearers 

Often    Worst 

Breath  Offenders 

The  dark  film  that  col- 
lects on  plates,  bridges, 
soaks  up  odors  and  im- 
purities like  a  sponge. 
Almost  always  it  re- 
sults in  "Denture  Breath"— probably 
the  most  offensive  breath  odor.  You 
won't  know  if  you  have  it — but  other* 
will!  Yet  POLIDENT  quickly  dissolves 
film — leaves  plates  odor-free  and  sweet. 
Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing. 


P0UDCF1T 


NO  BRUSHING... 
NO  SCOURING... 

Do  this  daily:  put  one 
capful  of  POLIDENT 
in  Vfe  glass  of  luke 
warm  water.  Stir  brisk- 
ly. Place  plate  or  bridge 
in  this  solution  for  16 
minutes,  or  over  night 
if  convenient.  Rinse  well 
— and  it's  ready  to  use ! 


PLAY  SAFE-USE  POLIDENT 

Soaking  plates  and  bridges  in  Polident 
dissolves  ugly  stains  and  cloudy  film, 
cleans  those  hard-to-reach  corners  and 
crevices  without  the  dangers  of  brush- 
ing; maintains  their  original  natural  ap- 
pearance. Recommended  by  many  lead- 
ing dentists  and  approved  by  leading 
makers  of  modern  denture  materials. 


ONLY  30*  at 

All  DRUG  STORES 

Long-lasting  3 
oz.  size — 30V; 
7  oz. — 60tf,  at 
all  drugstores. 
Your  money 
back  if  not  de- 
lighted. Today 
get  Polident. 


The  Safe  Modern  Way  to  Clean  Plates  and  Bridges 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE   DIRECTORY 

can  help  keep  your  things  in  good 
repair  for  the  "duration"  whether 
it's  a  tricycle  or  an  automobile. 

Look  in  the  Classified  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  tradespeople 


who  can  serve  you.  Under  easy-to- 
locate  headings  you  will  find  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber and  in  many  cases  information 
to  aid  you  in  choosing  those  who 
can   help  you  most  satisfactorily. 


MAKE  THE  CLASSIFIED  YOUR  BUYING  GUIDE 


IT'S  easy,"  Mike  Shea  mused,  "to  for- 
get the  war  on  a  night  like  this."  Leo 
Ryder  mumbled.  "Yeah."  He  was 
staring  out  at  the  placid  ocean,  bathed 
in  the  half-light  of  a  full  moon.  It  was 
comfortable  here  in  the  pilothouse  on  a 
warm  night  and  there  were  dreams  of  his 
home  in  Boston  mixed  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  course  the  mate  had  given  him 
before  retiring  to  his  bunk  at  midnight. 

The  sturdy,  Diesel-engined  fishing 
trawler  was  plowing  its  dependable  way 
back  to  port.  There  was  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  you  were  going 
home  to  New  England  after  five  profit- 
able days  on  the  fishing  banks.  .  .  . 

At  3:30  a.  M.,  Alex  Zilevicze  climbed 
out  of  his  bunk  and  went  down  to  the 
galley  to  start  breakfast.  The  coffee 
was  just  giving  the  galley  an  interesting 
smell  when  in  walked  Second  Engineer 
Nils  Anderson.  "How's  for  a  cup  of 
coffee,  Cookie?"  Nils  asked. 

"Coming  up,"  Al  told  him. 

Anderson  was  sipping  the  boiling  brew 
when  the  sharp  report  sounded.  They 
both  looked  up.  Cookie  said:  "Better 
get  back  to  your  engine.  Sounds  like  it's 
backfiring." 

Anderson  was  standing  very  still.  One 
look  at  his  face  and  Cookie  knew  that  it 
wasn't  backfiring  he  was  hearing.  He 
dashed  for  the  deck. 

Chief  Engineer  Otto  Goranson  woke 
up  suddenly.  He  thought  he  had  heard 
a  backfire,  too,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was  wrong  with  his  engine.  He 
was  stark  naked  as  he  switched  on  the 
light.  The  light  went  out,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  it  on. 


The  chief  groped  for  a  flail 
hurried  to  the  engine  room! 
ping  to  put  on  any  clotln  v 
he  called.    There  was  no 
turned  on  his  flashlight  and 
port  sounded  again.    There 
in  the  engine  room,  but  a  holl 
in  the  bulkhead  and  a  batter 
flames.    The  chief  hurried 
quarters,  climbed  quickly  i 
rees,  jacket,  shoes. 

"I  wonder,"  he  thought.  ' 
But  Mike  Shea  and  Leo  Ryfc 
wondering:  they  were  lying  4 
the  riddled  pilothouse. 

Captain  Philip  Colbert  ciL 
came  on  deck.  He  could  s«'i 
lying  hull  of  the  submarine 
the  moonlit  water,  about  15i| 
from  the  trawler.  He  saw] 
flashes  from  its  deck  gun  as} 
plosive  shells — two  a  min 
into  the  fishing  vessel.  The 
smaller,  quicker  flashes  f 
near  the  conning  tower, 
on-a-picket-fence  clatter  of  1 
gun  cut  through  the  blast  an  If 
the  explosive  shells.  "They' 
ing  us,"  he  said  between  his  S 

The  skipper  saw  one  of  hi  j 
rying  along,  spin  suddenly^ 
wordlessly  to  the  deck.  He  1  u 
ond  man  scream  and  saw  I 
writhing,  not  far  from  the 

Captain  Colbert  called  t 
the  crew  to  launch  the  sta  i 
boat.  He  grabbed  a  line  him.: 
and  then  a  shell  smashed  in 
The    captain     staggered    b] 
clutching    his    head.     "My 


you  know  her?  Where  did  she  live? 
How  much  did  she  earn?  Married,  sin- 
gle, divorced?  How  old?  Did  she  have 
a  family?    Who  were  her  friends?" 

"Please,  Mr.  McPherson.  One  ques- 
tion at  a  time.  What  was  Diane  like?" 
She  hesitated.  "I  don't  think  a  woman 
can  answer  that  question  quite  honestly. 
You  ought  to  ask  a  man." 

"Your  opinion  would  probably  be 
safer." 

"I  might  be  prejudiced.  Women  with 
faces  like  mine  can't  be  too  objective 
about  girls  like  Diane." 

"I  see  nothing  wrong  with  your  face, 
Miss  Hunt." 

"Skip  it.  I've  never  tried  to  get  by  on 
my  beauty.  And  if  I  should  tell  you  that 
I  considered  Diane  rather  unintelligent 
and  awfully  shallow  and  quite  a  nega- 
tive person,  you  might  think  I  was  jeal- 
ous." 

"If  you  felt  that  way  about  her,  why 
did  you  let  her  have  your  apartment?" 

"She  lived  in  a  hot  little  room  in  a 
boardinghouse.  And  since  nobody  would 
have  been  using  this  place  for  a  few 
days,  I  gave  her  the  key." 

"Why  did  you  keep  it  so  secret?  Even 
Bessie  didn't  know." 

"There  was  nothing  secret  about  it. 
If  I  had  come  home  on  Friday  after- 
noon or  seen  Bessie,  I'd  have  mentioned 
it,  but  Bessie  would  have  found  it  out 
anyway  when  she  came  to  work  on 
Saturday." 

"Have  you  ever  loaned  your  apart- 
ment before?" 

"Of  course.  Why  not?" 

"They  said  you  were  generous.  Im- 
pulsive, too,  aren't  you?" 

She  laughed  again.    "My  Aunt  Susie 


says  I'm  a  sucker  for  a  hard-luc 
but  I  always  tell  her  the  sucker  I 
the  end.   You  don't  get  neuroses  fl 
ing  over  people's  motives  and  < 
ing  whether  they're  trying  to  u;» 

"Sometimes  you  get  shot  1 
take,"  I  said.  "You  happened 
lucky  this  time." 

"Go  on,"  she  laughed.    "Yoi 
so  hard-boiled,  McPherson.  Ho 
shirts   have   you   given   away 
life?" 

"I'm  a  Scotchman,"  I  said  stiff 
not  want  to  show  too  much  pie 
the  way  she  had  read  my  charai  r 


SHE  laughed  again.    "Scotch 
vastly  overrated.   My  Grann 
land  was  the   most  liberal  an 
handed  woman  in  the  world." 

"You  had  a  Scotch  grandmot 

"From  a  place  called  Pitlochr 

"Pitlochry!  I've  heard  of  P 
My  father's  people  came  fron 
Atholl." 

We  shook  hands. 

"Were  your  people  very  re! 
Laura  asked. 

"Not  my  father.  But  orig 
started  in  my  mother's  family.' 

"Ah-hah!"  she  said.    "Disse 
the  home.   Don't  tell  me  that 
ther  read  Darwin." 

"Robert  Ingersoll." 

She  clapped  her  hand  to  h 
"What  a  childhood  you  mu 
had." 

"Only  when  my  old  man  too| 
too    much.     Otherwise    Rober 
soil   never  even  got  to  the  <| 
forty-yard  line." 

"But  the  name  had  a  sort  - 
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e  oaned.  And  then  he  fell. 
G>.  Dunsky  noticed  that  his 
ii[  a.  M.  when  the  first  shell 
Jis  he  came  on  deck,  a  fish- 
,kjaim  that  Captain  Colbert 
at  he  immediately  took  com- 
ing the  surviving  members 
'Kjnto  the  port  lifeboat.  The 
:M!  the  submarine  as  the  men 
Jm  the  boat.  It  was  circling 
^jumping  in  shells  from  all 

Cokie  Al  Zilevicze  standing 

i  towering  rage.  Al  was  shak- 

stlt  the  sub,  shouting  above 

/   dirty  rats!  Some  day  we'll 

len  the  cook  climbed  into 


lie  ten  of  the  trawler's  crew 
Jen  in  the  lifeboat  when 
\  ordered  them  to  pull  away 

Mnson  came  on  deck  and 
:the  starboard  side.  There 
dere  and  the  starboard  life- 
n  blown  to  nothingness.  He 
prtside  and  saw  that  life- 
iting  off.  As  he  started  to 
i burst  above  him,  knocking 
jous  and  into  the  water. 
fc  brought  the  chief  to  his 
fly  and  one  of  the  crew 
ft  hauled  him  aboard.  Then 
Jled  away  from  the  side 
flt  had  traveled  about  fifty 
i  men  heard  a  cry  from  the 
yed  by  a  splash  as  a  man 
urd.  They  turned  back  to 
turner  and  helped  him  into 


END  OF  A 
TRAWLER 

By  Gene  Casey 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   PERCY   LEASON 


the  lifeboat.  One  of  his  legs,  shrapnel- 
torn,  dragged  uselessly  behind  him.  "It's 
Dick  Codner,"  one  of  the  men  in  the 
lifeboat  told  the  others. 

The  fishermen  watched  the  subma- 
rine continue  to  shell  the  trawler  as  they 
rowed  to  safety.  Those  aboard  the  sub 
paid  no  attention  to  the  small  boat ;  but 
they  were  blasting  away  at  the  trawler 
as  though  they  had  ammunition  to  burn. 

"They've  cut  her  in  two,"  the  cook 
said,  bitterly.  "They're  sure  wasting 
shells.  One  at  the  water  line  would  have 
been  enough." 

"I've  counted  more  than  forty  shells," 
the  mate  offered. 

They  were  some  distance  away  from 
the  trawler  when  there  was  a  sharp  ex- 
plosion aboard  her  and  she  burst  into 
flames.  Then  she  rolled  over  and  sank. 
Mate  Dunsky  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  4:20.  The  submarine  dove  from 
sight. 

At  daylight  the  mate  checked  those 
in  the  lifeboat.  Seven  of  them  were 
wounded;  five,  including  himself,  were 
without  serious  injury.  Five  others, 
counting  Captain  Colbert,  were  missing, 
had  died  in  those  brief  shell-torn  min- 
utes on  the  moon-bathed  deck  of  the 
trawler. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  mate  sighted 
a  ship,  identified  it  as  a  United  Nations'. 
The  men  shouted  hoarsely,  waved  their 
shirts  overhead.  The  ship  headed  toward 
the  lifeboat. 

"They  see  us,"  said  Mate  Dunsky. 
"We'll  be  home  soon.  Then  we'll  be 
able  to  go  out  to  the  fishing  banks 
again."  *** 
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|(  read  him  secretly  as  you  grew 

.  lid  you  know?" 

:  ou  decided  to  learn  everything 

.rid  so  people  couldn't  push  you 

l.tarted  the  life  story.  It  must 
iinded  like  a  combination  of 
*flerriwell  and  Superman  in 
|ne  volumes,  each  worth  a 
'  McPherson  vs.  Associated 
m.  McPherson  in  Washington, 
ion's  Big  Night  with  the  Hop- 
town  Among  the  Bucket  Shops 
He  McPherson.  The  Labor  Spy 
:s  Seen  by  McPherson.  Killers 
iKnown.  From  there  somehow 
jback  to  Mark  McPherson's 
(d  Days.  From  Rags  to  Riches 
lefoot  Boy  in  Brooklyn. 
k  I  described  every  game  I'd 

•  or  the  Long  Island  Mohawks. 
\  her  about  the  time  I  knocked 
to,  the  Wop  Terror,  and  how 

ampini  who  had  bet  his  paper 
:  Rocco  knocked  me  out  for  re- 
>nd  about  my  folks.  My  mother 
I  sister  who  had  made  up  her 
i.narry  the  boss,  and  what  a  heel 

turned  out  to  be.  I  even  told 
jit  the  time  we  all  had  diph- 
}d  Davey,  the  kid  brother,  died, 
'lave  been  ten  years  since  I  had 

■d  Davey. 
it  with  her  hands  folded  against 

•  colored  cloth  of  her  robe  and 
her  face  as  if  she  were  hearing 

mandments  read  by  Moses  him- 
jt's  probably  what  Waldo  meant 
tte  flattery. 

id,  "You  don't  seem  at  all  like 
tec  ve." 


"Have  you  ever  known  any  detec- 
tives?" 

"In  detective  stories  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  hard-boiled  ones  who  are  al- 
ways drunk  and  talk  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  mouths  and  do  it  all  by  instinct; 
and  the  cold,  dry,  scientific  kind  who 
split  hairs  under  a  microscope." 

"Which  do  you  prefer?" 

"Neither,"  she  said.  "I  don't  like 
people  who  make  their  livings  out  of 
spying  and  poking  into  people's  lives. 
Detectives  aren't  heroes  to  me,  they're 
detestable." 

"Thanks,"  I  said. 

CHE  smiled  a  little.  "But  you're  dif- 
**J  ferent.  The  people  you've  gone  after 
ought  to  be  exposed.  Your  work  is  im- 
portant. I  hope  you've  got  a  million 
more  stories  to  tell  me." 

"Sure,"  I  said,  swelling  like  a  bal- 
loon. "I'm  the  Arabian  Nights.  Spend 
a  thousand  and  one  evenings  with  me 
and  you  won't  hear  the  half  of  my  dar- 
ing exploits." 

"You  don't  talk  like  a  detective, 
either." 

"Neither  hard-boiled  nor  scientific?" 

We  laughed.  A  girl  had  died.  Her 
body  had  lain  on  the  floor  of  this  room. 
That  is  how  Laura  and  I  met.  And  we 
couldn't  stop  laughing.  We  were  like 
old  friends  and  later,  at  half  past  three, 
when  she  said  she  was  hungry,  we  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  opened  some  cans. 
We  drank  strong  tea  at  the  kitchen  table 
like  home  folks.  Everything  was  just 
the  way  I  had  felt  it  would  be  with  her 
there,  alive  and  warm  and  interested  in 
a  fellow. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


•  Is  all  this  extra  hustle  and  hiking  wearing  you 
down?  Get  back  on  your  feet  in  a  hurry— in  Walk- 
Overs.  Natural-fit  lasts  that  need  no  breaking  in 
. . .  and  help  balance  your  feet  correctly.  Oil-treated 
soles  for  extra  flexibility  and  wear.  Most  styles 
$8.95  and  $10.95.  Illustrated,  BROADMOOR. 
Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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TASTE  THE  DIFFERENCE  TONIGHT 


Feel  the 
Difference 
Tomorrow! 


OLSEN  AND  JOHNSON, 

stars  of  the  crazy  musical, 
SONS  O'  FUN,  use  White 
Rock  to  help  keep  fit. 


FEELING    FINE    THANKS    TO 

ftkiteHocK 

'  ^PAPK I  IMP,     MIMFPAI     WATPP* 


In  The 
Big,  8-drink 
24  oz.  bottle 
or  12  oz.  size 


SPARKLING   MINERAL  WATER 

Try  White  Rock  Sarsaparilla  and  White  Rock  Pale  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Both  made  with  White  Rock  care 
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AIR  EXPRESS  GA^XL- 

EXPRESS  DIVISION  o^.alsywas  largeiy  responsible 
movementof  essen-lmatena  ^  more     ffi 

ln  order  that  airlines  may u  ^^  ^^  in  the 

ciently,  shippers  are  urged ^tofor  ^  ^  flights. 

day ,  when  more  space  is  ava  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ffl,  19W 

You  do  not  need  a  priority  to  ship  by  AIR  EXPRESS,  but  if  you  have  war  production  shipments  requiring 
priorities,  they  will  be  granted.   Phone  Railway  Express  Agency,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  or  any  airline. 
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It's  from  Australia  and  all  it  says  is,  'Sighted  dame,  dated  same' 


COLLIER'S 


WHAT'S  UP  DOWN  UNDER 


DY  V-MAIL  from  Australia  come  some 
■'-'  random  notes  by  Cartoonist  Charles 
Pearson,  who  is  spending  more  time 
these  days  being  a  private  than  being 
an  artist.    Items: 

When  Pvt.  Wilbur  Tirrell  (S.  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.)  ordered  his  first  steak  in 
an  Australian  hotel  it  was  served  to  him 
with  two  fried  eggs.  No  mistake  had 
been  made.  It  seems  fried  eggs  go  with 
steak  just  as  fried  potatoes  do  over  here. 

As  you  know,  Australians  drive  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road.  Pvt.  Joseph  Se- 
reika  (Kearny,  N.  J.)  forgot  this  mo- 
mentarily one  day  when  he  was  driving 
a  truck,  but  another  American  truck 
driver  caught  him  up  short  with:  "Hey, 
you — get  over  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  where  you  belong!" 

There  are  no  canned-heat  stoves  on 
hand  for  quick  cooking  on  maneuvers,  so 
Pvt.  Hugh  Murphy  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
used  a  blowtorch.  He  can  fry  an  egg  in 
ten  seconds. 

All  drinking  is  done  in  pubs,  which 
may  be  anything  from  a  one-armed  flea 
castle  to  a  red  plush  His  Majesty's  Ho- 
tel. Beer  and/or  whisky  drinkers  get 
along  fine;  a  wine  drinker  has  to  re- 
member that  wine  is  served  in  schoon- 
ers, and  a  ten-bob  note  will  buy  enough 


to  put  him  under  the  table.  Aus 
rum  should  be  put  in  bombs 
dropped  on  Japan,  according  to 
Pearson.  "The  brandy  is  labeled  ]  i 
pital  Brandy — and  they're  not  kidd  . 
Some  of  the  local  drinks  are  knows 
snaps  and  sars,  shandygaff,  poeterl 
and  butcher  with  a  black  dash. 

The  boys  are  going  in  for  cus': 
made  knives.  Each  Yank  designs! 
own,  then  finds  a  smith  to  make  i  I 
him,  after  which  a  saddler  fits  it  w' 
handle  and  sheath.  A  soldier  spert 
week  polishing  and  sharpening  the  tl 
— and  he  has  something  eminently 
able  for  use  on  a  Jap. 

When  a  soldier  goes  to  a  parti 
dance  in  the  U.  S.  he  generally  lose: 
or  more   of  his  regimental  insigni! 
some  souvenir-hunting  gal.  In  Aust  I 
the   situation   is   reversed :   the   so  I 
wears  no  insignia,  so  he  can't  lose 
But  he  spends  a  large  part  of  the 
ning  at  a  party  or  dance  trying  to  w:j 
a  blouse  ornament  from  the  girls 
are  in  military  service. 

A  25-word  cablegram  to  almost  I 
part  of  the  States  costs  something  i  I 
than  a  pound,  or  almost  four  do 
which  is  why  the  folks  at  home  don  d 
cablegrams  more  often.  .  .  . 


Wing  Talk 

Continued  from  page  8 


knows,  or  cares,  what  the  position  of  the 
plane  is  an  hour  after  its  departure. 

They  are  not  expected  to  do  the  navi- 
gating but  it  makes  an  interesting  game 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  the  realiza- 
tion that  "avigation,"  as  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  often  termed,  is  anything  but 
simple.  Occasionally  the  pilot  sends  a 
flight  report  through  the  cabin.  The 
passengers  take  a  look,  then  go  back  to 
sleep  or  continue  with  their  reading.  If 
it  is  clear  and  the  plane  is  flying  "con- 
tact," the  passenger  might  take  a  look 
out  of  the  window,  check  his  watch,  and 
then  make  a  guess.  If  the  plane  is  "on 
top,"  they  know  the  pilot  is  flying  on  in- 
struments, guided  by  the  radio  beam. 
So  why  worry? 

For  the  pilot  and  copilot  of  that  com- 
mercial plane,  such  flights  are  just  rou- 


tine.   The  remarkable  thing  today  i  I* 
work  these  same  pilots  are  doing  <  < 
called  upon  by  Uncle  Sam  to  de « 
vital  war  goods  in  cargo  planes  clfl 
war  planes  to  the   many   fronts.    ' 
many  of  these  pilots,   it  is  their  1 
flight    to    the    unknown,    over   str  i 
oceans    and    continents,    and    they 
doing   it  without  the   familiar  gu 
tone  of  the  radio  beacon  and  beam- 
months,    crews    of    pilots    from   1 
American  Airlines,  Eastern  Air  L : 
United  Air  Lines,  as  well  as  almo;  > 
other     commercial     lines,     have 
called   on   between   their   regular 
to  make  special  flights  to  deliver  j 
war  goods  in  Army  planes.    The 
have    taken    their    orders    and   ca'J 
them    out — with   navigation   being  H 
big  factor.  ...  J- ' 


Chile  Gets  Off  the  Fence 
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I  sides  these  economic  and  psycho- 
logy factors,  Chile — while  the  Jap 
flee  was  strong — had  immediate  mili- 
tar  cause  to  worry. 

le  oil  stocks  of  the  country  are  low. 
Th' batteries  and  planes  we  have  sent 
dov).  are  insufficient.  The  chief  of  staff, 
a  gid,  stocky,  cordial  Chilean,  corrobo- 
rate this  for  me,  and  so  did  the  Socialist 
miister  of  production,  Oscar  Schnake, 
«Oc:he  Radical  minister  of  the  interior, 
)cor  Raul  Morales,  both  strong 
oaisans  for  an  immediate  break.  Yet 
tterend  toward  American  solidarity  is 
■rn  stible. 

A  Nation  of  Fighters 

'  e  Chileans  are  a  profoundly  demo- 
tic people,   and   they  have   never — 
k<  Argentina    or    France — found   life 
I  so  that  the  prospect  of  hard  times 
M  not  dismay  them.     Besides,  they 
area  nation  of  fighters,   as   Peru   and 
3U/ia,    both    individually    larger    and 
ic;r  than  Chile,  learned  in  the  War  of 
tar'acific. 
le  Chilean  army  admires  the  Ger- 
4  military   machine   from   which   it 
C  lessons  but,  unlike  the  Argentine 
rr'.  its  high  officers  are  not  pro-Nazi, 
hi  warm  talks  with  several  military 
leB>rs  who  took  pains  to  assure  me  of 
Jielemocratic  spirit  of  their  army  and 
cM)ared  it  to  that  of  Mexico.     More- 
om  the   Conservatives,   although  the 
ja|  and  file  are  distrustful  of  democ- 
k'  and  against  the  break,  have  con- 
rirted   some    of   the   most   fiery   and 
emtive  partisans  of  full  co-operation 
wff  the  United  States,  even  to  the  ex- 
y&lupl  war.   Among  them  is  the  former 
j$fy  president,  Rafael  Gumucio,  a  man 
ifcprsally  respected,  who  left  the  party 
o  ow  his  disapproval;  and  the  devout 
Caolic,  Eduardo  Cruz-Coke,  possibly 
:hemost  brilliant  man  in  the  senate. 
^:;ial  Mora   Miranda,   leader  of  the 
is  cal  party — the  president's — also  re- 
s>R?d,  to  show  his  disgust  with  the  ad- 
nvstration's  slowness  in  lining  up  with 
:iu\merican  republics. 
jne  two   men  now   at  the   helm   in 
3li's  White  House — the  lovely  colonial 
Pihe  known  as  La  Moneda — are  prac- 
ii  men.     Rios    impressed   me    as    a 
ild,  honest  individual,  with  little  im- 
itation and  little   initiative.     What- 
»<  force  he  has  is  moral.     If  you  try 
o  ish  him  around,  you  will  find  you 


are  trying  to  push  the  Andes.  Foreign 
Minister  Ernesto  Barros  Jarpa  is  a 
clever  lawyer  with  a  lawyer's  ability  to 
find  reasons  for  whatever  he  chooses. 
He  met  me  most  cordially,  with  an 
hour's  arguments  to  the  effect  that  diplo- 
matic relations  meant  nothing  but  a 
source  of  information,  and  he  eloquently 
asked  me  why  my  great  country  did  not 
let  his  little  country  express  its  demo- 
cratic brotherhood  in  its  own  way. 

My  own  hunch  is  that  these  two  men 
have  gone  slow  because  they  want  not 
the  leaders  but  the  people  with  them, 
the  people  whose  resistance,  as  in  every 
country,  is  great  against  any  step  that 
threatens  their  blood  and  their  bread. 

There  is  a  drama  here.  To  see  it  and 
Chile's  importance  within  the  Pan- 
American  picture,  we  must  have  a  sense 
of  the  Chilean  people. 

The  Chilean  is  half  mariner,  half 
mountaineer.  He  lives  in  a  land  whose 
geography  a  famous  Chilean  writer  has 
called  "insane."  Chile  is  2,000  miles 
long  and  about  100  miles  wide,  shaped 
like  an  earthworm.  One  side  of  it  is  sea, 
the  other  ice  and  rock.  In  square  miles, 
it  is  larger  than  France,  but  a  bare  ten 
per  cent  of  its  soil  is  cultivable,  the  rest 
being  desert,  mountain  and  poor  sheep 
pasture.  That's  not  the  worst  of  it. 
Chile  is  the  land  of  earthquakes.  Every 
Chilean  remembers  "his  earthquake." 
He  may  be  fifty,  and  the  frightful  ex- 
perience may  have  shaken  his  body 
when  he  was  six,  but  his  soul  cannot 
forget. 

The  Havoc  of  an  Earthquake 

I  visited  Concepcion,  the  country's 
third  city,  where,  only  three  years  ago, 
a  quake  in  ninety  seconds  destroyed 
thousands  of  lives  and  shattered  hun- 
dreds of  houses.  The  ruins  are  there 
still — the  cathedral,  the  dwellings,  the 
commercial  structures;  and  on  and 
about  them  Concepcion  moves,  dis- 
organized and  dazed,  like  a  city  bombed 
by  an  enemy  which  the  people  cannot 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hating. 

All  this  has  made  the  Chileans  slow, 
reticent,  stubborn,  intellectually  matter- 
of-fact;  a  people  of  depth  and  will, 
rather  than  surface  sensibility  and  color; 
a  long-suffering  folk  whose  noble  music 
is  almost  buried  in  their  hearts,  as  dif- 
ferent from  their  charming  and  brilliant 
neighbors    across    the    Andes    as    their 


"I  keep  it  there  to  remind  the  children 
to  brush  their  teeth.  It's  very  effective}" 


TO  NEGLECT  OR  ABUSE 

YOUR  TIRES 


// 


SAYS       /t 


/, 


PRESIDENT  &  FOUNDER  OF   BOWES      SEAL  FAST" 
CORPORATION.   PIONEER    IN    SAFE  TIRE  REPAIRS 


YOU  CAN  ADD  25  to  50%  fo  Your  Tire  Mileage 

•  Saving  your  tires  is  strictly  UP  TO  YOU.  Even  the  best  tire  repair  expert 
can't  save  tires  that  have  been  badly  punished  by  your  carelessness. 
Neglect  and  abuse  of  your  precious  tires  is  a  crime.  Right  now,  get  your 
tires  thoroughly  inspected  inside  and  out.  Small  cuts,  holes  and  bruises 
can  lead  to  big  trouble  .  .  .  unless  they're  found  now  and  fixed  right. 
Most  tire  failures  begin  in  very  small  cracks,  cuts  or  bruises.  Get'em  fixed 
right  now  .  .  .  and  you'll  add  from  25  to  50%  to  your  tire  mileage. 

YOUR  FIRST  STEP  IN  TIRE  SAVING  begins  with 

ardour 

INSPECTION 

Almost  every  service  station  offers  this 
service  .  .  .  but  to  be  absolutely  sure, 
look  for  a  Bowes  Tire  Saving  Station. 
Bowes  Tire  Repair  Experts  are  fac- 
tory-trained to  help  you  get  every  pos- 
sible mile  from  your  tires.  This  careful 
training  and  special  Bowes  Equipment 
assures  you  a  Safe  job  of  tire  repair.  So, 
look  for  the  Bowes  Sign  .  .  .  drive  in 
.  .  .  and  put  your  tire  problems  in  the 
care  of  a  Bowes  Tire  Saving  Expert. 

Regular  inspection... keep  >em  rolling: 

Tires  literally  can  be  turned  inside  out  on  Bowes  Check  'N  Spect— and— only 
in  this  fashion  can  hidden  nails,  imbedded  glass,  tacks  and  rocks  be  found  and 
removed  before  they  cause  trouble.  There's  specialized  BOWES  equipment  and 
materials  for  every  tire  trouble— and— the  Bowes  Trained  Tire  Experts  will 
add  2  5  to  50%  to  your  Tire  Mileage— IF—  you  have  tires  inspected  frequently 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  find  and  repair  the  damage  before  it's  too  late. 


BOWES     "SEAL     FAST"     CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS,      INDIANA 


TIRE    REPAIR 
SYSTEM 
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WHAT'S   THE   MOST 
IMPORTANT   PART   OF 


THIS     PLANE 


THIS    TANK 


THIS     SHIP 


O 


(ASKS  FATHER    TELECHRON) 


lou  can't  see  it  in  the  blueprints  — 
or  in  the  finished  product.  But  the 
most  important  part  of  any  weapon  of 
war  is  the  TIME  it  takes  to  build  it! 

Copper  and  steel,  rubber  and  oil 
are  worthless  —  unless  the  workers 
who  turn  them  into  tanks  and  ships 
also  make  the  most  of  time.  Only 
planes  off  the  production  line  on  time 
—  only  bombs  over  Berlin  and  Tokio 
on  time  —  will  win  this  war. 

We're  glad  that  so  many  Telechron 
Electric  Clocks  are  serving  America 
with  accuracy  and  dependability. 


«to.  u.  s.  ml  err. 


ELECTRIC    CLOCKS 

ALL  with  the  famous  self-starting  Telechron 
motor,  sealed  in  oil  for  silence  and  long 
life.   Warren  Telechron  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


rocky  land  is  different  from  the  Pampa. 

Politically.  Chile  is  the  most  advanced 
nation  of  South  America.  Its  industrial 
workers  are  all  unionized,  every  Chilean 
belongs  to  a  political  party,  and  the 
elections  are  honest.  The  two  largest 
parties  are  the  Radicals  (corresponding 
to  the  Liberals  in  this  country)  and  the 
Conservatives  (like  our  die-hard  Re- 
publicans). Socialists  and  Communists 
are  highly  respected,  important  minori- 
ties with  representatives  in  the  ministry 
and  congress.  Yet  this  sturdy,  con- 
scious folk  (with  the  exception  of  Uru- 
guay, the  most  homogenous  in  all  South 
America)  remains  economically  poor 
and  exploited. 

So  hard  has  been  the  life  of  the  Chil- 
ean worker,  so  hard  the  soil,  so  uncer- 
tain even  the  survival  of  his  house  when 
his  earth  quakes,  that  when  he  gets  a 
bit  of  money,  he  doesn't — like  the 
American — buy  goods;  he  buys  rest. 
Poor  food,  ragged  clothes,  a  hovel  of  a 
house,  he  has  got  used  to.  What  he 
wants  is  a  week  off,  with  plenty  of  wine 
to  remove  him  from  his  troubles.  The 
average  labor-year  of  the  fully  em- 
ployed, skilled  Chilean  industrial  worker 
is  39  weeks. 

The  people  are  democratic  from  top 
to  bottom.  An  example:  The  new  min- 
ister of  health,  Doctor  Miguel  Etche- 
barne,  still  works  as  a  subordinate  of 
Doctor  Orrego  who,  officially,  is  under 
him.  At  8  a.  m.,  the  minister  takes  or- 
ders from  Orrego  in  the  State  Hospital; 
at  11  A.  M.,  in  his  ministry,  he  gives  or- 
ders to  Orrego. 

Another  instance  is  the  Church.  Ev- 
erywhere, there  are  good  Catholic 
Democrats.  In  Chile  alone,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  an  organized  Catholic 
Democratic  party  which  works  with 
Radicals,  Socialists  and  Communists 
against  the  Fascist  danger.  Schnake, 
the  minister  of  labor,  is  of  this  party. 

Not  far  from  Valdivia,  heart  of  Ger- 
man Chile,  in  the  village  of  San  Jose  de 
la  Mariquina,  lives  the  noblest  of  the 


country's    anti-Nazis,    a    bishop  an 
full-blooded    German!     I    went   to 
Guido  Benedict  Beck  de  Ramberga. 
puchin  bishop  and  vicar  apostolic  to 
hard-bitten  warlike  Araucanian  Indi 
He  told  me  of  his  fight  against  his  ft- 
Germans  and  Chileans  of  German 
scent,  who  send  him  threatening  le 
and  have  withdrawn  their  financial 
port  of  his  hospitals  and  schooli. 
The  Nazis  have  one  great  virtue: 
know  their  enemies  and  fight  them. 
Gestapo    in    Germany    warned 
reprisals  if  he  did  not  stop  publis 
his  anti-Fascist   literature.    The  mi 
zinrs    and    pamphlets    kept   on   flov 
froi..  the  bishop's  print  shop. 

The  Axis  Tries  Appeasement 


This  brings  me  back  to  the  Nazi  ■ 
bassy  in  Chile.  A  few  weeks  ago,  N|. 
ister  of  the  Interior  Morales  mad  i 
speech  forecasting  an  early  break  \  h 
the  Axis.  The  Nazi-Italian-German  j 
bassies  got  busy  on  the  cables, 
Morales  cracked  down  on  them,  rr  I 
ing  to  pass  their  messages.  This  | 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  diplomacy 
tween  "friendly"  nations,  but  the  / 
embassies  spoke  no  word  of  protest, 
cept  for  one  accident  at  the  starfof. 
war,  no  Chilean  ship  has  been  disturt 
in  the  U-boat-infested  Caribbean, 
meaning  is  obvious:  The  Nazis 
willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  keep  t  r 
foothold  in  the  American  Pacific,  t 
must  pay. 

The  Nazi  embassies  in  Buenos  A  i 
and  Santiago  are  among  the  riches  a 
the  world — and  not  a  pfennig  co: 
from  Berlin.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  p 
its  of  all  German  firms  in  South  Ame  i 
flow  into  the  Nazi  South  American  f 
for  propaganda,  espionage,  and — if 
Tag  comes — sabotage  and  insurrect  i 
According  to  all  reports,  one  of  the  c!'' 
erest  of  Nazi  diplomats  is  the  Baroi  < 
von  Schoen,  American-born  wife  of 
ambassador  in  Santiago. 


"That's  the  one  that  gives  steel  wool!"  fritz  mmxw* 


'For  his  birthday  I  got  Harold  a  fountain  pen  and  a  box  of 
fine  linen  paper.  I  want  to  sue  him  for  breach  of  promise" 


WILLIAM     VON     RIEGEN 


The  Nazi  embassies  in  Chile  and  Ar- 
ptina  work  largely  through  the  Span- 
i;  embassy  and,  by  this  link  of  blood 
td  race,  through  that  powerful  portion 
(  the  local  Church  which  is  more  anti- 
(mocratic  than  pro-Nazi.  The  Church 
i  every  Latin-American  country  has 
1  ndreds  of  humble  parish  priests  who 
a  with  the  people.  But  many  Church 
hders  are  enemies  of  American  de- 
ncracy;  they  take  instructions  from 
'  i  Spanish  Falange  which  is  under  or- 
irs  from  Berlin.  They  are  served  by  a 
:  h  hired  press,  by  groups  of  clever 
'iters,  and  by  the  reactionary  land- 
ning  classes.  Against  this  setup, 
itish  and  American  propaganda  has 
I  en  particularly  feeble. 
When  I  got  to  Chile,  I  was  welcomed 
'th  a  warmth  unusual  in  this  undem- 
■  strative  land,  by  government,  politi- 
•1  and  university  leaders,  by  the 
:wspapers,  the  writers  and  the  work- 
's. t)id  this  dishearten  the  Nazis?  Not 
•  bit!  On  the  walls  everywhere  ap- 
;ared:  "Death  to  the  Jew- Yankee 
ank." 

In  the  central  streets  were  scattered 
ousands  of  throwaways,  calling  me  a 
u  instigator,  an  enemy  of  Chile,  and 
viting  the  "good  patriots"  of  Santiago 
deal  with  me  as  had  "the  patriots  of 
gentina."  The  reactionary  press  bur- 
oned  forth  in  less  than  ten  days  with 
ore  than  a  dozen  articles  and  editori- 
3,  quoting  isolated  sentences  from  my 
ioks  to  make  me  out  a  foe  of  Chile,  of 
e  common  people,  of  the  Catholic 
lurch,  and  a  defamer  of  the  virtue  of 
lile's  women. 

We  want  Chile  and  Argentina  to  con- 

lidate    the    hemisphere    by    breaking 

th   the    Axis.     But    when    the    break 

mes,  the  Franco  embassies  will  carry 

i  as  they  are  carrying  on  today  in  other 

untries.  As  long  as  Franco  has  an  am- 

ssador  in  our  own  capital,  the  other 

iublics  will  be  helpless.    If  you  want 

hear  some  good  red-blooded  oaths, 

ten   to   the    Spanish    Republicans    in 

exico,    Buenos    Aires    and    Santiago, 

mment  on  this  "strategy"  of  our  State 

partment. 


Another  point  particularly  pertinent 
to  Chile:  We  ask  for  solidarity  from 
our  sister  republics.  We  are  getting  it. 
What  are  we  giving  in  return?  A  certain 
amount  of  military  aid — batteries,  sol- 
diers, radio  stations,  planes;  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  economic  aid — oil, 
paper,  machines,  credit  and  cash.  It's 
not  enough. 

Why  is  Chile  so  poor?  Why  do  the 
people  almost  unconsciously  dislike  and 
distrust  the  United  States?  Because 
their  industrial  wealth  flows  out  of  the 
country — and  largely  into  the  United 
States.  People  are  so  constituted  that 
they  can  manage  only  one  hate  at  a 
time.  Fear  of  the  Nazis  is  academic 
among  the  Chilean  people  so  long  as 
economic  disadvantages  feed  resent- 
ment against  us. 

A  Poor  Little  Rich  Nation 

It  is  true  that  without  United  States 
capital,  the  great  Anaconda  and  Braden 
copper  mines  of  Chile  could  never  have 
been  opened.  Any  intelligent  Chilean 
will  admit  it.  It  is  true  that  Chile's 
government  takes  a  profit  tax  of  about 
36  per  cent  on  copper,  and  is  quarter 
owner  of  all  the  Consortium's  nitrate. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  healthy 
country  not  only  the  taxes  but  the  pro- 
duction and  profits  also  circulate  at 
home.  This  normal  circulation  is  what 
Chile  lacks  and  needs — needs  economi- 
cally and  psychologically.  About  the 
only  way  the  Chilean  people  will  ever 
get  it  is  by  owning  their  own  natural  re- 
sources. 

This  is  sure:  Let  our  government 
make  it  plain  by  action  that  our  sense 
of  hemisphere  solidarity  implies  the  end 
of  an  archaic  economy  which  keeps  a 
nation  like  Chile  penniless  and  its  peo- 
ple ragged  and  ill-nourished,  while  its 
mountains  burst  with  copper,  coal,  iron, 
gold  and  probably  oil — and  we  will  have 
won  a  devotion  that  will  stand  us  in 
good  stead,  a  devotion  beyond  the  poli- 
tics of  the  moment,  indestructible  as 
the  Andes. 

The  End 


FR/ENDiy  77 P 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  BETTER 
WHISKY-AT  ANY  PRICE 
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The  Girl  Grew  Up 

By  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts 


Aided  and  abetted  by  a 
charge  of  duck  shot  al 
point-blank  range,  Johnny 
persuaded  the  lady  thai  his 
intentions  were  honorable 


CHECKMATE!"  said  my  grandfa- 
ther. 
I  reset  the  board  with  the  big, 
finely  carved  ivory  pieces,  while  my 
grandfather  looked  on  with  a  consider- 
ing and  disapproving  glimmer  in  his 
gray  eyes.  He  had  been  like  that  all  day; 
and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  irked. 

"It's  a  queer  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory for  a  sailor  to  be  loafing  ashore," 
he  said. 

"If  you  don't  know  the  answer  to  that, 
sir,  it's  not  for  the  want  of  being  told," 
I  said.  "But  here  it  is  again.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  resting  my  nerves,  by  doc- 
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tu- 


tors'    orders,     after    four    torpedoings 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  sir." 

"I'm  not  questioning  it,"  he  said. 
"You're  always  welcome,  Johnny,  and 
I  hope  your  nerves  are  feeling  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rest.  What  I'm  thinking  of  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  stability  in  your 
character.  When  you  visited  me  five 
years  ago,  your  stated  intention  was  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing. When  you  left  me,  a  year  later,  a 
literary  career  was  your  aim  and  ambi- 
tion. But  here  you  are,  a  sailor.  And  a 
shipwrecked  sailor,  at  that!" 

"Was  it  my  fault  that  I  didn't  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  sir?" 
I  asked.  "I  learned  what  you  were 
pleased  to  teach  me.  Throughout  June 
and  July,  the  art  of  angling  with  a  dry 
fly;  in  the  fall,  woodcocking;  during  the 
winter,  the  game  of  chess  and  a  taste  for 
Manila  tobacco." 

"Let  it  pass,"  said  my  grandfather. 
"I  confess  to  a  bad  temper  today, 
Johnny,"  he  added. 


-  *  ■ 


L< 


"A  touch  of  liver,  sir?"  I  ventured, 
politely. 

"Touch  of  liver  be  damned!"  he  re- 
torted. "It's  a  touch  of  Delancey  Car- 
fax that's  upset  me.   That  swamp  rat!" 

"Have  you  been  trespassing  in  his 
woodcock  coverts  again,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"Yes — but  that's  not  the  trouble,"  he 
replied.  "I  shoot  his  coverts  and  settle 
out  of  court  every  year,  without  argu- 
ment, like  a  true  sportsman.  But  this 
is  something  else.  This  is  something  so 
low  and  slimy  and  ratty  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve even  of  that  swamp  rat.  This  is 
blackmail." 

Blackmail!  I  was  too  astonished  to 
speak. 

"Johnny,  if  you  ever  encounter  any  of 
that  breed — and  I'm  warning  you  now 
never  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  so! — be 
on  your  guard,"  continued  my  grandfa- 
ther, impressively. 

He  paused.  And  during  that  pause,  I 
traveled  back  more  than  five  years  to 
a  certain  memorable  episode  of  which 


he  knew  nothing.  I  traveled  back 
and  lived  it  again.  We  were  fishing  ' 
kettle  Brook.  Grandfather  was  snee 
at  every  cast  I  made.  So,  after  ■  wl| 
I  gave  him  the  slip.  I  was  ne 
that  country;  and  it  wasn't  long  befc 
was  lost.  Being  lost  in  the  woods 
any  fun,  especially  in  black-fly  and  i 
quito  time.  And  I  was  in  a  swi 
which  is  worse  than  dry  woods. 

So  I   scrambled  around   through  ] 
alders  until  I  stubbed  my  toe  on 
ground.    It  was   a   little   sharp  hill| 
knoll,  grown  over  with  spruce  and  I 
and  moosewood.   I  found  an  open 
near  the  top  and  made  a  smudge  of] 
spruce  twigs  and  punkwood  and 
In  addition  to  the  smudge,  I  lit 


I  crumpled  again.  It  was 
and  soil.  Diana  turned  me  ov 
and  said  thoughtfully,  "Yo 
better    rest    a    spell,    Job 
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No  brakes  yesterday... 

No  car  -for  the  war   job  today!  " 


We  all  have  a  direct  or  indirect  part  in  working  for  victory 
and  our  cars  are  often  vital  to  this  job.  Good  brakes  are 
important  in  helping  you  avoid  accidents  that  can  deprive 
you  of  your  car.  So  watch  your  brakes  closely;  when  they 
are  slow  acting,  pulling  right  or  left,  squealing  or  grabbing, 
protect  your  car  and  your  part  of  the  war  job  .  .  . 
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car  and  your  part  of  the  war  job  .  .  .    ^^ 

IN   A   REPAIR  SHOP  V/ 

HERE  YOU  SEE  THIS   SIGN  \*pjftt 


The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 


AMERICAN  BRAKEBLOK  DIVISION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

in  use  on  millions  of  civilian 
vehicles.  We  are  also  making  huge 
quantities  of  war  materials  for 
equipment  for  all  branches  of  the 
U.   S.  armed   services. 


Safe-Stop  Brake  Service  is  spon- 
sored by  The  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company's  Amer- 
ican Brakeblok  Division,  makers 
of  The  Safety  Brake  Lining,  now 


my  grandfather's  Manila  cheroots.  I  sat 
down  between  them  and  tried  to  figure 
out  the  easiest  way  of  finding  myself.  I 
was  still  working  on  it  when  I  was  star- 
tled by  a  human  voice  from  close  at 
hand  behind  the  black  screen  of  the 
smudge.  It  was  a  childish,  angry,  kind 
of  breathless  voice;  and  I  didn't  catch 
the  words.  But  it  gave  me  such  a  start 
that  I  went  through  and  over  the  smudge 
in  one  jump.  And  there  was  Diana. 

That  was  our  first  meeting.  That  was 
in  June.  She  told  me  to  tramp  out  the 
smudge,  and  then  helped  me  do  it.  She 
wore  oil-tanned  moccasins,  but  no  stock- 
ings. Her  legs  were  tanned  and 
scratched  and  fly-bitten  here  and  there, 
but  very  graceful.  We  trampled  out  the 
fire  and  even  plastered  the  place  with 
wet  muck  from  the  base  of  the  knoll,  to 
make  sure.  Then  she  said  she  had  bet- 
ter get  me  out  of  there  before  something 
terrible  happened  to  me.  She  told  me  to 
follow  her,  which  I  did. 

CHE  was  only  a  kid.  Fifteen  or  maybe 
K-'  sixteen,  I  guessed.  She  wore  the  worst 
old  clothes  I  had  ever  seen  on  a  girl,  and 
very  little  of  them.  But  she  didn't  seem 
to  give  them  a  thought.  And  her  voice 
and  language  were  what  you  might  hope 
to  hear  in  a  select  girls'  school.  Her  eyes 
were  wonderful.  The  rest  of  her  face  was 
all  right,  too.  We  came  out  on  the  edge 
of  a  field  and  sat  down.  She  took  off  her 
hat  and  fanned  herself.  It  was  an  old 
wreck  of  a  man's  felt  hat. 

"What  was  the  hurry?"  I  asked. 

She  said  that  I  had  been  in  deadly 
peril,  but  wouldn't  say  what  of.  I  asked 
her  name,  and  she  said,  "Diana  Smith." 
I  said  that  Diana  suited  her  and  that 
Smith  was  the  greatest  name  in  Eng- 
land's story.  She  laughed  and  said  that 
Robinson  was  fairly  well  and  widely 
known,  too.  Yes,  she  knew  who  I  was, 
and  told  me,  forthrightly. 

"You  are  young  Johnny  Robinson, 
grandson  of  that  stuffed  shirt,  old 
Johnny  Robinson." 

I  didn't  like  that  even  from  that  poor, 
raggedy  kid,  and  I  told  her  so. 

Diana  said  she  was  sorry  and  I  looked 
at  her  eyes  and  her  legs  and  forgave  her. 
We  started  on  our  way  again  and  soon 
came  to  an  edge  of  an  old  orchard.  She 
told  me  to  keep  right  on  and  I'd  come  to 
a  rough  pasture  and  in  sight  of  my 
grandfather's  house.  I  thanked  her  cor- 
dially and  asked  what  direction  she  was 
taking.  She  laughed  at  me.  She  had 
an  agreeable  laugh.  But  she  refused  to 
tell.  So  I  asked  where  and  at  what 
hour  I  should  meet  her  next  day.  She 
said  she  wouldn't,  anywhere  or  at  any 
hour;  so  I  told  her  I  would  find  my  way 
back  to  that  knoll  and  make  another 
smudge  there  if  she  didn't.  She  told  me 
I  talked  like  a  fool;  and  then  she  prom- 
ised to  meet  me  right  where  we  stood 
at  the  moment  and  between  nine  and 
ten  next  morning.  I  wanted  to  kiss  her. 
But  she  was  such  a  kid,  and  looked  so 
poor  and  unprotected,  that  I  hesitated; 
and  in  that  moment  of  my  hesitation, 
she  turned  and  disappeared  in  the  un- 
derbrush like  a  fox. 

My  grandfather  snorted;  and  I  came 
back,  across  five  years  and  three  months 
of  sidereal  time,  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  old  orchard  and  my  first  meeting 
with  Diana  Smith. 

"That  ruffian  has  a  daughter,"  re- 
sumed my  grandfather.  "She  made  an 
unfortunate  marriage — he  was  a  worth- 
less fellow — ran  the  woods  like  an  In- 
dian. And  she  hasn't  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  nineteen  years.  I  met  her,  quite 
by  chance,  one  day  last  summer.  A  year 
ago  this  summer.  We  talked  for  some 
time,  and  she  seemed  to  me  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-mannered  person,  before 
I  learned  her  identity. 

"She  said  she  could  see  that  I  didn't 
know  her,  though  she  had  known  me 
all  her  life,  by  sight  and  hearsay.  'This 
is  our  second  actual  meeting,'  she  said. 


'The  first  was  when  I  was  a  little 
You  were  fishing,  and  I  was  spyi 
you   from  the  bushes.    But  when 
were  eating  your  lunch,  I  came  too 
and   you    heard   me    and   grabbi 
And  you  were  so  kind  and  jolly 
told  you  I  was  Sally  Carfax  and  tha 
father  had  set  me  to  spy  on  you  anil 
him  every  time  you  trespassed  on  C 
land.    Now  you  know  who  I  am-l 
lancey  Carfax's  daughter.'    I  was  s 
what  taken  aback,  I  must  admit 
I    laughed    it    off;    and    she    la 
too.  She  has  a  musical  laugh." 

"You  spoke  of  blackmail,  sir,"  ] 

My    grandfather    snorted.     Tl 
groaned.   He  stood  up.   He  is  a 
ure  of  a  man,  six-foot-one  in  his 
pers,  straight  as  a  lance  and  lean 
hound.  He  walked  around  the  tabl 
sat  down  again. 

"I    must   confess   that    I've 
several    times    since,"    he    sighed 
number  of  times.  She  is  a  well-edu 
and  an  intelligent  young  woman 
in  her  forties,  I  suppose — and  I  th 
her  honest.  And  still  I  can't  believe 
she's  not  honest.    I  thought  it  a 
and   harmless    friendship    for   a 
man  of  my  age;  and  it  seemed  to 
something  to  her,  too. 

"Her  attitude  toward  me  was— 
I   might  have   been   a   trusted 
spected  uncle.    And  mine  towan 
was   avuncular.     Yes,    I    can   say 
Practically  avuncular.   A  frequem 
ject  of  her  conversation  has  bee: 
daughter.       Sally — that's      the     j 
woman    I've    been    talking    about- 
educated  the  daughter  at  home.  S 
been    worried    about    the    girl, 
somewhat  self-willed,  it  seems,  ai 
clined  to  run  the  woods  like  her  fa 

My   grandfather    paused    again, 
again  my  mind  slipped  back  five 
and  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  I  relivi 
second,  third  and  fourth  meeting! 
Diana. 

"But  now  the  child's  prospects 
improved,  it  seems,"  continu 
grandfather.  "A  very  respectable  } 
fellow  named  Simpson — I  know 
family — Simpson's  Mill  on  French  l 
— prosperous  and  decent  people1 
been  attentive  for  years;  and  no 
last,  the  girl  has  agreed  to  marry 


A  GAIN  he  paused.  I  took  a  cigar 
*^-  the  box  and  tried  to  pinch  o: 
little  twist  of  leaf  at  the  butt  end. 
made  a  mess  of  it.    I  tore  the  wr 
from  end  to  end. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  ab 
cried  my  grandfather,  glaring. 

To  mistreat  a  cigar  or  cheroo' 
almost  as  bad,  in  his  eyes,  as  to 
treat  a  dog,  horse,  songbird,  gun, 
rod  or  book. 

"Sorry,  sir! — but  I  guess  it'; 
nerves,"  I  mumbled. 

"Your    nerves!"    he    snorted, 
what  about  mine?   What  are  a  fe\ i 
pedoings,  at  your  age,  compared  > 
blow  like  this  at  mine?" 

He  fished  a  folded  sheet  of  papei 
a  pocket,  opened  it  with  violently 
bling  fingers  and  slapped  it  down  i 
table  under  my  nose.  I  read: 


"Colonel  John  Robinson  of  Bel 
"Sir,  I  am  fully  informed  upo 
subject  of  your  frequent  recent 
meetings  with  my  daughter,  and 
with  notify  you,  on  my  honor 
gentleman,  that  you  have  gone  tc  '• 
Your  trespassings  of  the  past  M 
poachings  of  woodcock  and  trout,  a' 
been  settled  from  time  to  time  wi  If 
payment  of  a  few  dollars — but  ncr 
family  honor  is  touched.  If  yoi 
tentions  are  honorable,  that  is  t 
matrimonial,  give  me  proof  of  it 
twenty-four  hours.  If  not,  prepare 
self  for  the  worst. 

"Believe  me,  Sir, 
"Your  Obedient  Servant  to  Com 
"Delancey  Carf 
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"VU1?"  inquired  my  grandfather. 

I  rd  nothing  to  say,  for  I  had  read 

e  vrds  with  my  eyes  only,  without 

imfhension.    My  mind  was  not  on 

y  g  ndfather's  affairs. 

I'n i  fool  to  be  here,  ran  my  thoughts. 

she  Id  have  returned  two  years  ago, 

•  a  year    ago    anyhow — though    that 

aul  have    been    difficult — or    never. 

nd  hat  rest  am  I  getting  here  for  my 

tfvi?    I've  been  here  two  days  now, 

fiy  nerves  are  worse  than  ever.    I 

5  Jool  to  remember  the  kid  at  all — 

■no.ly,  that  is.    A  few  kisses — and  I 

wa    made  a  sort  of  joke  of  kissing 

r   ?cause  she  was  only  a  kid.    But 

,>n    had  to  go  and  build  them  up. 

id  uild  her  up.    That's  a  sailor  for 

j!  Sentimental.   So  I  built  up  some- 

■fconderful,  with  the  help  of  stars 

ftnd  sea  fire  alongside,  and  fell  for 

I  ade  the  Rose  of  the  World  out  of 

itwamp  kid.    I  made  a  blue  rose  of 

-j  [nd  here  I  am — and  a  fellow  who 

B  sawmill  is  going  to  pick  the  Rose 

■World! 

Hi  seem  to  be  stunned,"  said  my 
a»ather.  "And  no  wonder!  So  am 
|  with  more  reason.  It's  prepos- 
It's — dammit — monstrous ! " 
fide  a  sluggish  effort  to  divert  my 
re  from  my  own  concerns  to  my 
aauther's. 

■be  going  to  sue  you  for  breach  of 
Be    or    something    like    that?"    I 

Bach  of  promise?"  shouted  my 
ittather.  "Breach  of  promise?  She 
ul  have  to  do  that!  She's  of  age — 
Hover  and  more.  You  talk  like  a 
■the  fellow's  mad.  I  tell  you !  Why, 
Ht>  I  never  mentioned  marriage — 
Hte  a  romantic  word.  I'd  sound  a 
■  fool,  at  my  age!    We  exchanged 

I  We  talked  about  the  daughter. 
HJher  advice,  when  asked  for  it.  We 
Hood  companions.  . 
By,  dammit,  I  never  even  tried  to 
Br.  Kept  my  mind  right  off  any- 
i%>f  the  kind.  She  kissed  me  once 
Bry  chaste,  quick  one — and  I  pre- 

I  not  to  notice  it.  My  behavior 
*.*  her  has  been  exemplary,  always. 
Aows  it — and  he  must  know  it. 
wouldn't  lie.  He  must  have  spied 
0!-therat!  The  swamp  rat!  He  has 
snapping  at  my  heels  all  his  life. 
d  hat  have  I  ever  done  to  him? 
Bo  ignore  him,  that's  all. 
Hi  it  was  the  same  between  our 
itt.  And  all  because  the  Carfax  of 
Heen-eighty-three  accepted  what 
s  fered  him  without  seeing  it  be- 
Mne  was  too  lazy,  and  probably  too 
tin  to  come  up  from  Parrstown  and 
■joe  country  over.  Accepted  what 
■bwn  offered  him  on  the  map.  My 
Hreat-grandfather  headed  upriver 

a  anoe  with   two   Indians   without 


waiting  even  to  see  his  family  and  goods 
disembarked  at  Parrstown.  So  we  have 
Belmont,  and  the  Carfaxes  have  seven 
hundred  acres  of  Dragon  Swamp.  It 
has  given  them  an  inferiority  complex, 
I  suppose — but  I  must  say  I've  never  no- 
ticed it  in  Sally." 

I  stood  up,  helped  myself  to  another 
cigar  and  turned  away  from  the  table. 

"Don't  fidget!"  said  my  grandfather. 
"Sit  down.  Tell  me  what  you  make  of 
this." 

He  pointed  to  Delancey  Carfax's  ex- 
traordinary screed. 

"All  I  can  make  of  it,  sir,  is  a  suspicion 
that  you've  stuck  your  neck  out  too  far 
— overplayed  the  doddering  old  avuncu- 
lar role,  maybe — and  Delancey  Carfax 
has  his  hatchet  arm  up  and  back,"  I 
told  him,  without  sitting  down.  "As  to 
his  motives — and  possibly  hers,  sir — why 
ask  me?  I  don't  know  the  old  man,  ex- 
cept by  hearsay,  and  I've  never  been 
kissed  by  the  lady.  And  now,  sir,  I'm 
going  out  to  stretch  my  legs  and  rest 
my  nerves." 

T  WAS  out  of  the  room  before  he  could 
■*■  stop  me.  I  left  the  house  by  a  side 
door,  ducked  through  lilacs  and  high- 
bush  cranberries  and  soon  had  the  red 
barn  between  myself  and  my  grandfa- 
ther. Pretty  soon,  I  found  myself  half- 
way down  the  slope  of  the  old  orchard. 
I  kept  on  till  I  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
field  and  the  spot  where  that  kid  Diana 
Smith  had  rested,  and  allowed  me  to 
regain  my  breath,  after  our  flight  from 
Dragon  Swamp  at  the  time  of  our  first 
meeting.  But  that  had  been  June,  and 
this  was  late  September.  June  of  five 
years  ago. 

Diana  Smith.  That  poor  kid.  That 
raggedy  naiad  of  Dragon  Swamp.  And 
that  hat!  Again  I  looked  into  the  eyes 
beneath  that  disreputable  brim.  Again 
I  saw  the  lips  and  chin  and  slender 
throat.   I  groaned  and  got  to  my  feet. 

"But  she'll  have  grand  hats  from  now 
on,"  I  said. 

I  turned  and  retraced  my  steps 
through  bush  and  woods  to  the  foot  of 
the  old  orchard.  It  was  here  I  had 
first  kissed  her — but  that  one,  like  all 
my  subsequent  kisses,  had  been  kept 
well  in  hand.  Her  youth,  her  inno- 
cence, and  her  forlorn  and  impover- 
ished appearance  had  stirred  the  best  in 
me,  had  moved  me  to  more  of  protective 
pity  than  of  reckless  passion;  so  that 
now  my  memories  were  free  of  remorse 
and  all  my  pity  was  for  myself. 

I  swore  and  moved  on  again.  Time 
hung  heavy  on  my  heart  and  my  poor 
nerves. 

I  skirted  the  swamp  for  half  an  hour 
before  I  came  to  what  I  had  in  mind, 
which  was  a  deeply  ditched  and  cordu- 
royed   road    leading    straight    into    the 


"I  found  an  egg  in  the  birdbath,  dear.  I  sup- 
pose they  want  to  show  their  appreciation"       REAmer  ru.ei 
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swamp.  And  now  that  I  had  come  to  it, 
what  did  I  want  of  it?  I  sat  down  among 
alders  to  think  it  out,  to  reason  it  out. 
But  it  was  not  a  situation  for  reasonable 
thought,  or  else  I  was  not  capable  of 
reasoning. 

I  was  about  to  step  along  the  road 
when  approaching  sounds  sent  me  back 
to  cover  and  a  horse  and  buggy  issued 
from  the  swamp.  The  lone  driver  was  a 
large  young  man  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression on  his  large  face.  He  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  seat  and  held  a  line  in 
each  hand;  and  I  guessed  that  his  im- 
mediate anxiety  was  for  the  buggy's 
creaking  springs.  By  his  dress  I  knew 
him  for  the  prosperous  and  lucky  suitor 
from  Simpson's  Mill. 

His  snappy  felt  hat  looked  like  at 
least  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  anybody's  money.  I  thought 
of  the  hat  Diana  used  to  wear.  I 
sneered — not  at  my  memories  of  the 
swamp  girl's  hat,  but  at  the  thought 
that  the  fellow  was  using  horse  and 
buggy  for  his  courting  so  as  to  save  ra- 
tioned gas  and  'priceless  tires  for  the 
wedding  splurge,  or  maybe  for  a  splurg- 
ing honeymoon.  Such  landlubberly, 
village-buck,  safety-first  measures  of- 
fended my  battling  sailor's  soul  and 
blasted  nerves.   I  sneered  again. 

■piFTEEN  minutes  later,  I  was  well  on 
■*■  my  way  along  the  swamp  road.  On 
my  way  where?  And  to  what?  Did  I 
want  to  see  Diana?  That  was  the  want 
which  had  brought  me  back  to  Belmont 
after  an  absence  of  five  years — but  what 
would  be  the  good  of  seeing  her  now? 
Perhaps  she  didn't  even  remember  those 
times  of  five  years  ago. 

"Stop  right  thar!" 

I  stopped.  My  heart  stopped,  too, 
then  plunged  like  a  stumbling  horse, 
and  my  thin  nerves  twanged.  I  looked 
to  my  right.  There  he  was — Delancey 
Carfax — stepping  from  the  bushes  and 
across  the  ditch  on  a  plank,  with  a 
double-barreled  gun  in  his  two  hands. 
He  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  corduroy 
and  grinned  wickedly.  His  eyes  were 
small  and  pale,  but  bright  as  flakes  of 
mica.  He  was  of  medium  size  and  had  a 
smooth  way  of  moving. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"My  name's  Robinson,"  I  said. 


He  frowned. 

"Telling    the    truth,    hey?"    he 
"And  you  dare  tell  it  to  me!- 
Dragon  Swamp,  at  that!    What 
you  here?" 

"Curiosity,"  I  told  him. 

"Maybe    so — but    you're    a    f< 
your    pains,"    he    said,    quietly, 
your  grandfather.    His  biggest  fo 
ness  has  always  been  his  mist 
for  a  fool.    Maybe  you  think  I'm  a 
too?" 

"More  knave  than  fool,  if  you 
want  my  opinion,"  I  told  him 

At   that,   his   wolfish   grin   took 
slightly  human  expression  and  his  I 
lost  something  of  its  micalike  glitter. 

"Sure,    I   am!"    he   agreed  pro 
"And  that's  what  the  magnificent 
nel  hasn't  discovered   in  all  the  yi| 
I've  been  making  money  off 
you   are   smarter   than   your  gran 
But  don't   be  too  smart.    I'll  ask 
again  what  brought  you  here." 

"Isn't   curiosity   a   good   enough 
swer?"  I  countered. 

"Listen!"  he  said,  with  a  rasp  in  i 
voice  and  the  glitter  back  in 
"Listen,  you!    I  know  what  brot 
here.    I  saw  you  sparkin'  the 
years  back.    Saw  you  twice — but  i 
was  enough  to  show  me  you  wam't 
good — not  to  be  taken  seriously! 
now  she's  got  a  real  man — but  il 
hadn't,  I'd  shoot  you  and  sink 
the  swamp  before   I'd  see  any 
wedded  to  a  Robinson  of  Belmont" 

"Is  that  so?"  I  jeered.  "Then 
about  your  letter  to  my  grandfat 

His  hard,  bright,  intent  stare 
ered  aside  for  a  moment. 

"You  tell  him  to  marry  your  dau 
or  else  prepare  himself  for  the  wo 
added. 

"Listen,  you!"  he  said,  in  a  low1 
brittle  with  evil.    "He's  got  no 
it.    He  wouldn't  marry  her  if  he 
— not  even  if  he  had  fire  enough 
belly  to  want  to  and  I'd  let  hii 
fear  of  folks  laughing,  and  maybe  t  • 
ing   scandal,   at   respectable   old 
and-Mighty     John     Robinson,     Di 
getting  tangled  up  at  the  age  of 
enty-four  with  the  swamp-bred 
of   a    hop-by-night   bootlegger.    If 
is   a    widow!     But   I    know   him. 
I'll  cash  in  on  my  knowledge  in  a 
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last — even  if  he  has  to  mortgage 
it;  and  then,  with  money  in  the 
nd  a  rich  granddaughter,  I'll  show 
lodcockin'  windbag  who's  the  gen- 
!" 

voice  was  low  and  level,  but  it 
d  with  hate  and  derision.  He 
>out  to  say  more — but  just  then 
or  nerves  let  go.  I  jumped  for 
ipped  on  the  corduroy  and  came 
Jam.  But  in  the  split  second  be- 
actually  crashed  the  cedar  poles, 
i  the  blast  of  his  duck  gun  and 
it,  quicker  than  ordinary  think- 
ie  fired  both  barrels!"  And  I 
had  him  unless  he  used  the  butt, 
mped  like  an  angry  porcupine, 
Ktended  again  in  a  lunging  grab 
legs.  But  they  weren't  there.  He 
there.  And  I  didn't  have  to  look 
v  that  the  double  recoil  of  the  old 
d  kicked  him  off  the  edge  of  the 
x>les  and  into  the  ditch.  I  would 
ain  down  then  and  relaxed,  but 
jdy  made  fast  to  me  under  the 
nd  heaved  me  to  my  feet.   It  was 

all  right,"  I  said. 

s  got  more  cartridges,"  she  said, 
shot.    You'll  have  to  run." 


Hi.  She  towed  me  by  a  hand.  All  I 
cm  to  do  was  to  keep  on  lifting  my 
(■lid  that  was  just  about  all  I  could 

lad  hit  the  corduroy  a  pretty  hefty 
•fiith  everything  I  had  between  my 

e  id  my  toes.  I  crumpled,  but  she 
■in-  up  and  going  again.  She  man- 
Id  me  over  a  d'tch  on  the  butt  of 

g  id  towed  me  along  a  muddy  trail. 

upled  again.  It  was  nice  and  soft. 
p  tried  me  over. 

h  said,  thoughtfully,  "Maybe  you'd 
-terest  a  spell,  Johnny." 
1  lr  on  my  back  and  caught  at  my 

■  with  my  mouth  open.  After  five 

■  tries.  I  caught  it  and  filled  my 

I  That    felt    better.     Diana    was 

■kg  beside  me,  looking  down  at  me 

vftbut  gravely. 

Wen  did  you  come  back,  Johnny?" 

<:ed. 
"lb  days   ago,"    I   said.     "I   would 
Ibme  back  sooner — a  year  sooner. 

•Is — but  I've  been  pretty  busy  ever 
irehe  war  started.  And  since  before 
Mx>.  I'm  a  sailor.  I've  often  wanted 
qa.e — but  I  didn't  have  a  good  ex- 

3  ntil  the  doctors  advised  me  to 
0iy  nerves  a  rest — after  four  torpe- 
■j  inside  a  year." 

I    you    come    back    to    see    your 
iocither,  Johnny?" 

M  particularly,"  I  said. 

Wy  did  you  come  into  the  swamp, 

n  •>" 

I  ist  heard  about  you.  You  and 
<ujj)n,  I  mean.  So  I  came  this  after- 
i'0  nstead  of  waiting  till  tomorrow 

Kg." 

Taorrow  morning's  the  date  of  the 
Mg,  Johnny,"  she  whispered,  avert - 

h  glance. 

l-iidn't  know  that,"  I  mumbled. 
■ve  seen  you,  anyhow.  That's  bet- 

tjn  I  deserve." 

Ql  look  different?"  she  whispered, 
luring  her  glance  to  mine. 

sjwk  my  head. 

'■whispered,  "I've  been  told  I — I'm 
Hooking." 
•B,  you're  not,"  I  said,  with  a  flare 

■bt.  "Not  than  when  I  last  saw 
i*jr  first  saw  you,  five  years  ago. 
w  with  eyes  for  true  beauty  could 

khat.    You're  better  dressed;  and 
we  on   silk   stockings — but   you 

f  ist  as  lovely  then — five  years  ago 
ev«  in  that  old  hat." 
>ii';iverted  her  eyes. 

list  move  again,  Johnny,"  she 
You're  not  safe  yet;  he's  comb- 

t-  swamp  for  you  right  now.  Can 
•  It  up  without  help  yet,  Johnny?" 
"*(  right  knee  feels  rather  painful 

-jather  worse,  in  fact,"  I  said, 
tood  up  and  stooped  over  me 


and,  with  both  arms  around  me,  heaved 
me  up  onto  my  feet  again.  I  wanted  to 
keep  right  on  in  her  embrace  and  cling- 
ing to  her,  but  I  was  man  enough  not 
to  try  to  do  so. 

We  didn't  stop  again,  or  say  any- 
thing more,  until  we  emerged  from 
Dragon  Swamp  onto  Robinson  land. 
Then  I  crumpled  again  and  lay  still. 
She  crouched  beside  me. 

"Johnny,"  she  said. 

I  couldn't  see  her  very  well.  The 
sun  had  been  down  for  some  time  and 
dusk  was  deepening.  I  didn't  speak.  She 
repeated  my  name.  It  sounded  wonder- 
ful, the  way  she  said  it.  That  was  one 
of  the  things  I  had  thought  of  oftenest 
during  those  five  years — the  way  she 
said  "Johnny." 

She  asked,  in  a  faint  voice,  "What  will 
you  do  now — tonight  and  tomorrow, 
Johnny — and  from  now  on?"  " 

"I'll  go  back  to  my  job."  I  said.  "Back 
to  sea.  I'll  start  for  Covered  Bridge 
about  ten  o'clock,  after  a  few  more 
games  of  chess  with  my  grandfather — 
if  he  isn't  too  upset  to  play.  I'll  go  in 
his  jaloppy,  with  Sam  McVey  to  bring 
it  home — and  catch  the  through  express 
for  St.  John  at  midnight." 

She  asked,  in  a  faint  whisper,  "You 
wouldn't  wait  for  my  wedding,  Johnny?" 

"I  couldn't  do  that,"  I  said.  "I  wish 
you  all  happiness,  God  knows,  but — but 
there's  a  limit  to  human  endurance. 
Even  to  a  sailor's  endurance." 

She  stooped  close  to  me. 

She  murmured,  "I'd  like  you  to  see 
me  married,  Johnny — before  you  go 
away  again." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  I  cried. 

She  pressed  a  hand  on  my  mouth. 
She  brought  her  face  close  down  to 
mine. 

"Oh,  Johnny  dear,  please  don't  be  like 
that!  To  yourself.  Johnny!  Isn't  there 
room  for  one  more  in  the  old  jaloppy? 
Don't  make  me  ask  you  three  times — 
to  take  me  with  you — for  better  or  for 
worse — dear,  dear  Johnny!" 

That  was  two  weeks  and  two  days 
ago.  My  ship  is  sailing  tomorrow,  in 
convoy;  but  Diana  will  stop  right  here 
in  this  port  and  work  in  a  Red  Cross 
canteen  for  men  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. 

T  RECEIVED  the  following  letter  from 
■*■   my  grandfather  yesterday: 

"Dear  Johnny:  You  must  forgive  my 
delay  in  acknowledging  your  telegram. 
The  fact  is  this  is  the  tenth  letter  I  have 
written  you,  each  less  violent  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  The  others  were  de- 
stroyed as  written.  Delancey  Carfax 
comes  to  see  me  almost  daily.  He  is  a 
changed  man — so  vastly  changed  for 
the  better  than  I  can  only  think  that  his 
mind  has  given  away  entirely.  He  tells 
me,  over  and  over,  that  you  threw  his 
gun  into  a  ditch  and  himself  after  it. 
He  says  you  are  the  only  Robinson  who 
ever  understood  him.  I  am  teaching 
him  to  play  chess.  His  daughter  visits 
Belmont  with  him  quite  frequently.  In 
fact,  she  is  here  now,  and  joins  me  in 
love  and  best  wishes  to  both  you  and 
Diana.  Trusting  that  your  nerves  are 
fully  recovered.  I  am.  my  dear  lad,  your 
affectionate  grandfather, 

"John  Robinson." 

Diana  read  the  letter  and  pondered  it. 

"I'm  so  glad  for  them,"  she  said. 
"They'll  be  happy — and  so  much  more 
comfortable — at  Belmont  than  in  that 
terrible,  waterlogged  old  house  in  the 
swamp." 

"Are  they  going  to  live  at  Belmont?" 
I  asked,  in  my  innocence. 

She  laughed  at  me  and  kissed  me. 

"You  may  be  a  terrifying  figure  in  a 
fight,  Johnny,  and  a  marvelous  naviga- 
tor, but  sometimes  I  wonder  if  you  are 
quite  bright,"  she  said. 

And  she  kissed  me  again. 
The  End 
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tiredness  beyond  physical  exhaustion. 
With  a  few  hundred  other  routed  men 
he  had  stumbled  back  to  Derevushka 
in  the  night,  not  knowing  what  had  be- 
come of  the  two  soldiers  left  alive  under 
his  own  command  or  of  the  officer  un- 
der whose  command  he  was.  A  vet- 
eran's instinct  had  led  him  beneath  the 
bridge,  where  he  had  slept,  out  of  the 
wind.  Other  men  sleeping  there  had 
left  before  dawn.  Sergeant  Strelok  had 
known,  even  sleeping,  that  swastika- 
hooded  death  might  thunder  over  the 
bridge  at  daylight,  and  had  defiantly 
buried  himself  in  sounder  sleep. 

When  morning  wakened  him  he  was 
unsurprised  to  find  Derevushka  de- 
serted and  himself  alone.  Somewhere 
beyond  the  village  the  road  would  be 
choked  with  retreating  troops,  perhaps 
doubly  choked  with  truckloads  of  fresh 
men  coming  up  to  plug  the  hole  in  the 
Russian  lines.  There  should  be  a  rear 
guard  to  cover  the  retreat,  but  Sergeant 
Strelok  doubted  whether  there  would 
be.  The  defeat  of  the  day  before  had 
been  shattering  and  the  Russian  units 
were  disorganized.  If  there  had  been  a 
rear  guard  it  should  have  been  here,  at 
Derevushka.  But  here  was  no  one  but 
Sergeant  Strelok. 

HE  STOOD  in  the  yard-wide  strip  of 
mud  that  bordered  the  brook  and 
checked  the  tank's  progress,  his  head 
barely  above  the  level  of  the  bank.  He 
could  see  the  long  barrel  of  its  105-mil- 
limeter gun  protruding  from  the  turret. 
Three  or  four  minutes  yet.  The  tank 
was  clearly  on  a  lone  reconnoitering 
mission,  probably  detailed  to  see  if 
Derevushka  was  defended.  A  radioed 
report,  and  a  flying  column  of  German 
tanks  and  motorized  infantry  could 
swarm  through  the  empty  village  in  an 
hour  and  charge  down  on  the  straggling 
Russian  troops  beyond. 

Sergeant  Strelok  nursed  no  optimism 
about  his  chances  of  preventing  this — 
or  of  surviving.  Lone  soldiers  are  not 
supposed  to  pick  fights  with  tanks.  Nor 
do  scouting  tanks  take  prisoners,  having 
no  way  to  guard  them.  They  simply  kill 
and  roll  on.  The  odds,  Sergeant  Strelok 
told  himself  with  an  old  card  player's 
punctilio,  must  be  revised.  Not  one  to 
one,  but  a  thousand  to  one.  Neverthe- 
less he  was,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  the 
rear  guard  at  Derevushka.  His  broad 
cheeks  creased  in  a  grimace  at  his  own 
foolishness. 

Under  the  bridge  lay  scattered  the 
miscellaneous  equipment  abandoned  by 
retreating  soldiers.  Blankets,  knapsacks, 
clips  of  cartridges  .  .  .  He  picked  up  half 
a  dozen  grenades  of  the  Russian  potato- 
masher  type,  smaller  than  the  German 
but  as  powerful,  and  dropped  them  into 
an  empty  haversack.  He  bound  them 
into  a  tight  bundle  with  the  shoulder 
strap,  so  that  the  handle  of  one  pro- 
jected, encircled  by  its  metal  safety 
ring.  Two  more  grenades  he  stuffed 
into  his  pockets. 

Fifteen  yards  from  the  bridge,  within 
easy  grenade-throwing  distance,  the 
brook  made  a  slight  turn.  A  steep  shoul- 
der of  earth  offered  protection  for  a  man 
shooting  toward  the  cart  track.  A  wisp 
of  sodden  wheat  at  the  brink  would  give 
a  minimum  of  cover  for  the  black  barrel 
of  the  Degtarev  and  the  head  of  the  man 
behind  it. 

Sergeant  Strelok  waded  along  the 
brook,  the  silty  yellow  water  soaking 
into  his  felt  boots,  carrying  the  light 
automatic  rifle,  the  extra  pans,  the  sack 
of  grenades.  Beyond  the  earth  shoul- 
der he  turned,  pitched  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 
swung  it  down  hard,  so  that  the  spiked 


feet  of  the  bipod  at  its  muzzle  bit  into 
the  dirt.  The  sight  was  at  zero.  The 
round,  horizontal  pan  held  forty-nine 
shots.  He  pulled  back  the  cocking  lever. 
The  tank  rumbled  toward  him  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  hatch  atop 
its  turret  was  folded  back — like  the  lid 
of  a  bully  beef  can  pried  open  with  a 
bayonet,  Sergeant  Strelok  thought — 
and  a  man's  head  and  shoulders  stuck 
out.  A  black  spot  lower  down  showed 
that  the  driver's  hatch  was  also  open. 
Sergeant  Strelok  had  counted  on  this. 
When  not  under  fire,  he  knew,  German 
tank  crews  preferred  the  risk  of  open 
hatches  to  traveling  in  semiblindness. 
He  could  have  picked  off  the  man  in  the 
turret  with  one  burst,  possibly  the 
driver  too.  But  there  was  no  hurry.  He 
still  had  a  whole  minute. 

The  tank  pitched  and  heaved  like  a 
ship  as  it  rode  the  muddy  earth  swells 
toward  the  bridge.  Its  clatter  increased 
enormously.  Sixty  yards.  The  U  of 
the  Degtarev's  rear  sight  embraced  the 
midriff  of  the  leather-covered  man  in 
the  turret  and  followed  him  firmly.  Ser- 
geant Strelok's  finger  began  a  slow  con- 
traction against  the  trigger.  Then  the 
tank  stopped. 

Sergeant  Strelok  lay  motionless.  The 
relief  of  quiet  after  the  threatening  clank 
of  the  caterpillar  treads  was  startling. 
A  big  tank,  over  thirty  tons,  he  judged. 
The  face  of  the  man  in  the  turret  was 
tanned  to  the  yellow  color  of  his  leather 
coat  and  helmet.  His  eyeballs  flashed 
as  he  inspected  the  bridge  and  the 
margin  of  the  brook.  The  scant  stalks 
of  wheat  around  Sergeant  Strelok's  head 
were  poor  cover,  but  with  luck  he  might 
go  unobserved.  He  lowered  the  auto- 
matic rifle  sight  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
from  his  eye.  He  would  wait  and  see 
what  they  did  next. 

The  tankman  pushed  himself  up 
through  the  hatch,  swung  his  leather 
boots  outside  the  turret,  and  clambered 
down  over  the  treads  to  the  ground.  He 
walked  stiffly  toward  the  bridge,  like  a 
man  whose  legs  have  long  been  cramped. 
As  he  walked  he  scanned  the  cart  track 
carefully. 

Looking  for  mines,  Sergeant  Strelok 
reflected.  He  wished  there  had  been 
some  mines. 

Another  head  pushed  up  through  the 
turret.  Two  of  them  at  least,  maybe 
three,  Sergeant  Strelok  congratulated 
himself.  He  could  shoot  now,  eliminate 
the  man  in  the  turret  and  possibly  the 
driver,  then  swing  the  Degtarev  on  the 
man  nearing  the  bridge.  After  that 
the  surviving  men  in  the  tank — two  or 
three  probably — would  catch  him  in  the 
sights  of  a  heavy  machine  gun,  or  they 
would  swing  the  turret  with  its  long  105 
toward  him,  and  everything  would  be 
over. 

STILL,  there  was  no  hurry.  He  lay 
quiet  as  a  dead  man.  The  leather- 
covered  German  neared  the  bridge.  Ser- 
geant Strelok  was  hidden  from  him  by 
the  shoulder  of  the  brook's  bank.  The 
German  sank  ankle-deep  in  muck  as  he 
reached  the  bridge  and  cursed.  Sergeant 
Strelok  grinned.  Germans  didn't  like 
Russian  mud. 

The  leather-coated  man  bent  down 
and  inspected  the  beams  under  the 
bridge,  then  started  to  walk  across  it. 
Sergeant  Strelok  tensed — a  few  steps 
farther  and  "he  would  lie  exposed  to  his 
enemy's  eyes.  But  the  German  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  waved 
the  tank  forward. 

The  exhaust  exploded  raucously  and 
the  treads  took  up  their  anvil  clanking 
as  the  machine  lurched  ahead.  Ser- 
geant Strelok  dropped  the  stock  of  the 
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De  arev  to  the  ground.    The  situation 
cal  i  for  a  change  of  tactics. 

I    slid  down  to  his  haunches   and, 

cro  hing  behind  his  jut  of  earth,  only 

hal  lidden  from  the  man  on  the  bridge, 

fur 'led  for  the  bag  of  grenades.     The 

tan  was  hardly  a  hundred  feet  away. 

Hungers  found  the  projecting  grenade 

haile  and  jerked   off  the   ring  which 

enccled  it.    With  his  left  hand  he  held 

ttalspring    lever    down     against    the 

Hie.    With  his  right  he  picked  up  the 

Hue.    His  flesh  crawled  with  expecta- 

M  that    each    instant    would    bring 

Uy  oblivion — a  shell,  a  grenade,  a 

L  of  machine-gun  fire.    He  knelt  an 

Hht  longer.    He  must  not  be  a  sec- 

«oo  soon  nor  a  second  too  late.    The 

Hroared  almost  at  the  bridge. 

Hgeant  Strelok   stood   up.     In  two 

Hs  he   reached  the   middle   of  the 

He  and  stood  calf  deep  in  the  yellow 

;Mr.    With  the  ease  of  a  man  used  to 

iMcythe  he  swung  back  the  clumsy 
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■  balanced  in  his  right  hand.  The 
lg  lever,  released,  sprang  out  erect 
ji  the  handle.  The  tank  loomed 
v  feet  away  and  a  dozen  feet  from 
bridge.  With  a  practiced  heave 
f'ant  Strelok  threw  the  sack  of  gre- 
IB  straight  in  front  of  the  machine. 
hg  it  between  the  treads  and  under 
elly. 

jhis  ears  echoed  the  shout  of  the 
I  on  the  bridge.  The  sack  sailed 
|gh  the  air.  Strelok's  eye  caught  the 
cing  of  the  turret,  the  downward 
jof  the  105's  long  barrel  as  he  dived 
be  mud.  There  was  time  for  a 
p  to  tick  twice  before  the  earth  and 
jxploded  and  the  air  struck  his  ears 
iw  that  numbed  them  beyond  hear- 


BtCK  smoke  shut  off  the  sunlight, 
Hid  dirt  cascaded  into  the  brook. 
ks  began  to  fall  through  the  smoke, 
W  rattling  clods  and  gravel,  then 
TUhng  chunks  of  earth  or  metal.  The 
t<,  stank  of  cordite.  Sergeant  Strelok 
■Hazed  until  water  seeping  through 
Mothes  aroused  him. 
'•  wriggled  free  of  the  loose  earth 
■Is  legs  and  saw  the  Degtarev  lying 
■le  water  near  him.  The  explosion 
•blown  it  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
iffeeemed  not  to  have  damaged  it. 
Wneeled  in  the  mud  to  recover  it  and, 
jjjng  behind  him,  only  then  saw  that 
■farther  bank  of  the  brook,  just  above 
is  ead,  had  been  excavated  as  if  by 
•weep  of  a  huge  shovel.  He  grasped 
W  that  the  tank's  big  gun  had  fired  a 
*  into  the  lip  of  the  bank.  It  had  ex- 
ited above  and  slightly  beyond  him. 
4feant  Strelok,  an  expert  in  such 
Hers,  understood  that  its  velocity  at 

0  range  had  carried  most  of  the  steel 
rajnents  on  in  the  direction  in  which 

iffehell  had  been  traveling.  He  de- 
*&  that  he  was  unhurt,  though  his 

1  rang  like  church  bells  from  the 
^jct  of  the  double  explosion  of  shell 
nt  grenades.     For    his    grenades    had 


exploded    too.     He    was    sure    of   that. 

A  metallic  yammering  forced  its  way 
into  his  stunned  ears.  The  tank  was 
still  alive  and  fighting.  Through  the 
slowly  clearing  smoke  he  saw  geysers 
of  dirt  leap  from  the  far  side  of  the  ditch 
at  six-inch  intervals.  One  of  the  tank's 
heavy  machine  guns  had  traversed  the 
bank  with  a  long  burst  of  fire. 

A  man  loomed  out  of  the  thinning 
smoke  in  the  brook's  bed.  A  man 
crusted  in  muddy  leather.  Without 
thought  Sergeant  Strelok  rose  to  his 
feet,  dragged  the  Degtarev  up  to  his  hip 
and  fired.  The  gun  snorted  ten  shots 
before  he  could  relax  his  numbed  finger. 
The  German  in  the  leather  coat  fell  over 
backward. 

The  tank's  machine  gun  yammered 
again,  its  bullets  retracing  the  same  line 
along  the  top  of  the  bank.  Sergeant 
Strelok  dropped  to  his  knees.  It  came 
to  him  that  in  that  second  on  his  feet 
he  had  glimpsed  the  tank's  turret  and 
that  the  hatch  on  top  of  it  was  still  open 
— like  an  empty  tin  can,  he  thought 
again,  and  grinned  crookedly. 

If  the  turret  was  still  open  it  meant 
that  most  of  the  men  inside  were  dead, 
or  dazed  by  concussion.  The  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  loosed  another  burst,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  tank  was  still  fighting. 

CERGEANT  STRELOK  plodded  to- 
K-'  ward  the  dead  German,  who  lay  on 
his  back  in  the  water.  The  tank's  inter- 
locking treads  projected  out  over  a  fum- 
ing hole  in  the  brook's  bank,  where  the 
end  of  the  bridge  had  been. 

The  forward  end  of  the  tank  loomed 
above  him.  Its  under  plates  were 
scored  and  blackened,  but  he  could  see 
no  serious  damage.  The  treads  were  in- 
tact. His  ears  still  rang  pulsingly.  It 
took  him  a  moment  to  realize  that  the 
tank's  engine  had  stopped.  He  dropped 
the  Degtarev  and  pulled  a  grenade  from 
his  pocket. 

He  reached  up  and  grasped  a  flange 
of  the  caterpillar  track  and  pulled  him- 
self up  to  level  ground  close  beside  the 
tank,  pressing  his  body  against  the 
treads.  If  the  men  inside  had  fully  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  explosion 
they  would  lean  out  now  and  kill  him — 
with  a  grenade,  with  a  hail  of  bullets 
from  a  Mauser  submachine  gun.  He 
did  not  look  up. 

With  his  shoulder  scraping  the  iron 
wheels  of  the  dollies  which  bore  the  ma- 
chine's weight  inside  the  caterpillar 
track,  he  crawled  beside  the  tank.  The 
track  was  over  twenty  feet  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  back  he  stood  up  and 
stripped  the  safety  ring  from  the  shank 
of  his  grenade.  The  black  stripe  of  a 
swastika  banded  the  turret  close  to  his 
face.  The  long  105  still  pointed  down 
obliquely  toward  the  gash  in  the  brook's 
far  bank.  No  sound  came  from  inside 
the  tank. 

Sergeant  Strelok  put  one  foot  on  a 
dolly,  caught  hold  of  an  iron  rung  meant 
for  a  man's  hand,  and  pulled  himself 
half  up  to  the  turret.  His  right  arm 
swung  in  an  arc  and  flung  the  grenade 
down  hard  inside  the  open  hatch.  Then 
he  pushed  himself  away  from  the  tank 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  explosion  was  muffled.  Smoke 
trickled  from  hidden  vents  and  hovered 
over  the  hatch.  Sergeant  Strelok  stood 
up.  The  odds  had  been  a  thousand  to 
one  and  he  had  won.  But  he  was  not 
elated.    There  would  be  other  tanks. 

He  was  still  alone  at  Derevushka. 
Perhaps  counterattacking  Russian 
troops  would  arrive  to  help  him.  Per- 
haps not.  The  war  stretched  before  him 
and  the  odds  on  his  life  were  still  a 
thousand  to  one.  But  while  he  lived  no 
enemy  should  pass  this  way.  He  re- 
trieved the  Degtarev  from  the  creek  and 
placed  it  ready  beside  the  carcass  of  the 
tank.  There  was  still  a  rear  guard  at 
Derevushka. 

The  End 
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A  little  rubber 

a  lot  of  American  "know  how"! 

Good  old  American  "know  how"  has  done  it  again!  For  this  winter 
— despite  the  meager  allotment  of  rubber — manufacturers  are  able 
to  provide  rubber  footwear  for  the  essential  health  protection  of 
millions.  Necessary  W.P.B.  rulings  have  restricted  styles,  and 
eliminated  colors  and  frills. 

We  at  Hood  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  have  named  this  footwear 
"Duration  Quality." 

By  drawing  on  our  background  of  experience  and  ingenuity,  we 
have  found  ways  to  give  you  more  service  and  better  looks  than 
would  seem  possible  under  the  circumstances.  And  we  know  you  will 
wear  this  footwear  with  patriotic  good  will  till  the  war  is  won! 


NOTE  TO  GOOD  CITIZENS:  Buy 
only  what  you  need  —  take  care  of 
what  you  have.  And  be  sure  to  throw 
your  scrap  into  the  fight! 

FOOTWEAR    FACTORY,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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/kX,  Ihe  trusted  trademarks  of  great 
""""*  American  manufacturers  are  as 
priceless  to  them  as  they  are  to  the  buyer.  In 
underwear,  "Jockey"  originated 

9  ftCO  us  pat.  off.  *  *  C-*» 

and  made  by  Coopers,  is  the  name 

to  look  for.   It  is  your  assurance  that 
Xwf\  you  are  buyir^the  most 
^irr^f^^comfortable  underwear 
that  can  be  made,  thanks  to  the  patented  K^ 
Y-  front  construction. 
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have  put  before  all  classes  in  America  finer  ideals  of  living. 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 


— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two 
pints  of  liquid  bile  onto  the  food 
you  swallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipat- 
ed. You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10<t  and  254. 
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CIOTHESPIN  NOSE 

Sensational  extra  hejp  for  colds— with  Luden's! 
These  famous  cough  drops  not  only  help  soothe 
throat,  but  release  a  menthol  vapor— which,  with 

-  every  breath,  helps 


MEWIHOl 

COUGH- DROPS 


penetrate  clogged 
nasal  passages, 
helps  relieve 
"clothespin  nose!" 


OFFICIAL     U.     S.     NAVY     PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  mascot  and  pal  of  a  U.  S.  Navy 
airplane  pilot  at  sea  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  is  not  a  dog,  the  traditional 
Navy  goat,  or  even  a  picture  of  his 
dream  girl.  It's  his  doughnut — his  rub- 
ber boat. 

If  you've  been  irked  by  that  new  set 
of  tires  you  do  not  own,  it  will  ease  your 
ire  to  know  that  the  rubber  which  might 
have  gone  into  them  was  used  to  pro- 
vide some  naval  aviator  with  a  life  raft. 

The  world  has  heard  of  the  coura- 
geous thirty-four-day  drift  to  safety 
made  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Dixon  and 
two  companions  after  their  torpedo  plane 
was  forced  down  in  the  South  Seas. 
Theirs  was  a  three -man  doughnut.  More 
than  thirty-five  dive-bomber  crews  and 
fighter  pilots,  shot  or  forced  down  at 
Midway,  were  rescued  from  rubber 
boats  by  our  PBY  seaplanes  during  the 
week  following  the  battle.  Dive  bomb- 
ers carry  a  two-man  doughnut.  The 
fighter  pilot's  rubber  boat  is  a  one-man 
affair,  snapped  to  his  parachute  harness 
in  case  he  has  to  jump  with  only  ocean 
below  him. 

Rubber  boats  are  folded  compactly 
into  a  compartment  in  the  fuselage,  with 
emergency  rations  and  water  attached 
or  near  at  hand.  Tripping  a  lever  re- 
leases the  boat,  which  is  inflated  by  a 


bottle   of  compressed  CO2. 
are  equipped  with  paddles, 
pair   kit    and   hand   pump, 
painted  yellow,  which  stands  ( 
the  sea,   making  it  easy  for  | 
planes  to  find  them. 

This  was  a  comfort  to  Jajl 
Midway,  who,  after  their  car 
destroyed,  used  their  remaii  \ 
line  to  strafe  our  doughnut! 
men  in  them,  before  they  tl 
landed  in  the  water  near  their » 
to  be  picked  up.  It  was  learn 
way,  too,  that  the  yellow  be 
doughnut  has  a  strange  faac 
sharks  which  love  to  rub  agaii 
it,  and  just  can't  leave  it  alor 

Take,    for   example,   the 
section  of  Fighting  Squadron 
squadron  was  returning  frorri 
way  section  after  prolonged  f  ' 
most  out  of  gas.    The  wing  m> 
sections  had  already  gone  d'l 
section  leaders  formed  a  secti 
own.    Their  carrier  was  still  n 
away. 

The  engine  of  the  squac" 
mander  Lieutenant  Comrm 
Mitchell,  sputtered,  then  ston 
the  benefit  of  his  new  wing  rn  | 
his  head  on  his  arm  in  the  "cr[ 
tion    used   by   pilots   when 
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When    forced    to 
|own  at  sea,  the  pi- 
Navy  single-seat 
\x    releases    his 
inut" — or    rubber 
I — inflating  it  from 
Itle   of   compressed 
dioxide   which   is 
in   his  supplies. 
The  raft's  inflated 
took  only  a  min- 
the  pilot  is  climb- 
|  deck" — which  is  as 
boarding  a  canoe 
trimming.  Sooner  or 
will  be  picked  up 
avy  patrol  bomber 


rM  glided  toward  the  water.  The 
m,  Lieutenants    Ruehlow    and 

wtched    Mitchell    drop    below 
aid  their  gas  gauges  anxiously, 
•y  searched  the  horizon  ahead 
Mn  on. 

I  made  a  smooth  landing  in 

4  He  had  difficulty  freeing  the 
ills  safety  belt.  The  plane,  nose 
•  fettling  fast.     As  Mitchell  got 

a  cockpit,  the  plane  sank,  tak- 
iffcber  boat,  still  in  its  compart- 

n  it.  He  inflated  his  life  jacket 
■e  it  up,  then  floated  comfort - 
wjsearching  the  sky  for  planes, 
■y  lifting  up  to  sweep  the  hori- 

s  ps. 
4Wf  an  hour,  he  saw  a  yellow 
Hit  lift  onto  the  crest  of  a  wave 

pof  a  mile  ahead.  The  boat 
'Mwn.  Mitchell  swam  over  to 
«pccupant    was    Ruehlow,    the 

seft-wing  man.  Ruehlow  was 
•>  e  his  skipper  but  he  warned 
'■hot  to  get  him  wet  as  he 
<*l,  and  then  complained  that  a 
srpoat  seats  one  man  comfort- 
■nqwo  intimately.    Ruehlow  had 

e  able  to  get  his  emergency 
1  <jt  of  his  plane  before  it  sank. 
1 7  was  cut  about  the  hands  and 

lit  night,  as  he  and  Mitchell 


scanned  the  darkness  of  the  far  horizon, 
he  dabbled  his  hands  in  the  water  to 
cleanse  the  wounds.  A  shark,  attracted 
by  the  blood,  attacked  the  boat.  They 
chased  him  away.  It  came  back  a  sec- 
ond time,  turned  belly  up,  slashed  at  the 
boat  with  its  teeth  and  ripped  out 
the  side.  They  were  back  in  the  water 
again.  And  then  the  persistent  shark 
returned.  They  kicked  at  it,  yelled  and 
finally  scared  it  away. 

Next  morning,  on  top  of  a  wave  far 
ahead,  they  saw  another  yellow  one- 
man  boat.  It  drifted  down  and  they 
recognized  Gray,  their  right-wing  man. 
The  section  was  back  together  again, 
rendezvoused  on  the  water.  Gray  had 
a  canteen  containing  about  a  pint  of 
water  and  his  emergency  rations.  He 
was  very  welcome. 

They  put  Ruehlow  in  with  Gray,  and 
Pat  Mitchell  held  on  to  the  side  of 
Gray's  boat.  During  the  day  they 
worked  on  Ruehlow's  boat,  patching  it. 
Finally  they  pumped  it  up.  It  still 
leaked,  but  by  continuous  pumping  they 
could  keep  it  inflated.  So  they  had  two 
boats  for  three  men — still  intimate. 

Gray's  emergency  rations  consisted 
of  fourteen  units  of  pemmican;  the  rules 
called  for  one  man  to  eat  two  units  a 
day.  They  three  fighter  pilots  ate  only 
one  unit  between  them.  Thinking  of 
Dixon's  doughnut  voyage,  they  realized 
they  might  drift  a  long  time  before  being 
rescued.  They  only  wet  their  lips  with 
water;  on  the  fifth  day  they  had  half 
their  original  pint. 

Sharks  often  visited  them.  They  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  decided  that  the 
bottom  of  a  rubber  boat  should  be 
painted  some  color  to  which  sharks  are 
allergic,  or  perhaps  a  cerulean  blue,  so 
that  the  boat  would  look  like  a  distant 
cloud  in  the  sky  to  the  myopic  eye  of  a 
shark.  Or  perhaps  the  paint  could  have 
an  antishark  smell.  But  talk  did  not 
keep  the  sharks  away. 

A  PBY  to  the  Rescue 

On  the  fifth  day,  nine  PBYs  passed 
over  the  horizon,  searching  for  them. 
They  didn't  see  the  doughnuts  and  soon 
went  out  of  sight,  straight  ahead.  The 
fighter  pilots  were  about  ready  to  drink 
the  water  and  eat  the  pemmican  then, 
but  they  finally  decided  to  hold  out  for 
another  day.  • 

The  next  day,  a  PBY  passed  overhead, 
saw  them,  and  signaled  by  Aldis  lamp 
that  it  was  too  heavy  to  land  in  the 
rough  sea  that  was  running.  It's  pilot 
would  pick  them  up  on  his  way  back, 
that  afternoon.  They  ate  the  pemmican 
and  drank  the  water. 

That  afternoon,  his  gas  load  having 
been  lightened  by  fuel  consumption,  the 
PBY  flier  returned,  made  a  smooth  land- 
ing in  the  heavy  swells  and  picked  up 
the  fighter  pilots.  He  had  been  Gray's 
roommate  during  flight  training.  They 
pulled  the  rubber  doughnuts  into  the 
plane,  which  then  flew  them  in  to  Mid- 
way. 

That  night,  as  they  cleaned  up  in  the 
bachelor  quarters  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Midway,  the  three  fighter  pilots 
discussed  buying  a  watch  as  a  present 
for  the  PBY  pilot  who  had  rescued 
them.  They  had  ninety  bucks  between 
them.  It's  strange  the  way  pilots,  ac- 
customed to  forced  landings  in  out-of- 
the-way  spots,  will  carry  money,  even 
into  battle.  They  finally  decided  they'd 
never  have  enough  money  to  get  the 
PBY  pilot  the  sort  of  watch  he  deserved. 
So  they  asked  him  if  he'd  join  a  small 
dinner  party,  just  for  the  four  of  them, 
when  they  got  back  to  Honolulu — a 
ninety-dollar  party.  The  PBY  pilot 
grinned  his  acceptance. 

Then  they  decided  they'd  better  ask 
a  couple  of  other  guests  to  attend  the 
feast.  So  Mitchell  wrote  out  a  formal 
invitation  to  Ruehlow's  and  Gray's  rub- 
ber boats.  +*•*■ 


mare  ilian  arte  way 


•  For  upwards  of  five  long  years, 
our  allies  in  China  have  been  slug- 
ging it  out  with  the  Japs.  With 
unquenchable  courage,  they  have 
proved  that  love  of  freedom  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Western  world. 

Behind  the  shifting  battle-lines, 
Free  China's  war  factories  and 
shops  operate  under  incredible 
handicaps  .  .  .  but  they  operate. 
And  where  you  find  factories  and 
shops,  there  you  also  find  prob- 
lems of  figure  work. 

The  Chinese  solve  these  prob- 
lems on  a  crude  but  remarkably 
effective  device:  the  suan-pan 


abacus.    With  it,  they  are  able  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 

As  the  makers  of  the  Compt- 
ometer adding-calculating  ma- 
chine, that  comparatively  recent 
invention  by  means  of  which 
America's  victory-vital  industry 
solves  the  most  difficult  figure- 
work  problems  speedily,  accu- 
rately and  economically,  we  salute 
the  Chinese  craftsmen  who  make 
the  "adding-calculating  machine" 
that  illustrates  this  advertisement. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing 
Company,  1714  North  Paulina 
Street,  Chicago,   Illinois. 
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LET'S  GET  TWO-FISTED 


HURRAY 
FOR  GEORGIA 

HEREWITH,    heartfelt    congratulate 
the    Democratic    voters    of    the   st 
Georgia.     In  their  1942  primaries,  these 
gave  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  the 
bounce  when  he  asked  them  for  a  fourth  i 
nation  to  that  office.  They  nominated  Ge 
State's  Attorney  General  Ellis  Arnall 
A   Democratic   nomination   is   tantamoi 
election  in  Georgia. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  sense  over  nonseis 
reasoning  people  over  fanatics  and  more 
progressive  elements  over  chronic  suckeri 
such  appeals  to  hatred  and  prejudice  fl 
madge's  battle  cry  of  "White  supremacy,  i 
rights,  local  self-government  and  old-time 
ligion."    Some  of  those  things  have  their] 
in  the  general  scheme,  but  Talmadge  plaj 
them  in  rabble-rouser  style.    His  techniqu 
last  failed.    Georgia  intelligence  (which  i 
ways  knew  existed  despite  evidence  which 
vinced  many  others  to  the  contrary) 
went  to  bat  and  batted  Gene  politically  : 
middle  of  next  week. 

We  don't  know  yet  what  sort  of  man 
is,  though  we  hear  he's  okay.     Here's  fa 
luck  to  him  and  his  administration!     May  I 
give  Georgia  good  enough  government  to  j 
Talmadge  from  ever  staging  a  politicaH" 
back!    The  red-gallused  nonesuch  of  the' 
hats  has  too  long  been  a  drag  on  his  own  i 
progress  and  a  minor  menace  to  American 
mocracy  as  a  whole.   If  he  is  now  permanet 
dead  in  Georgia  politics,  Georgia  and  the  nat| 
have  scored  a  substantial  gain. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  HENRY 
(JACK)  TOWERS,  air  chief  of  the  Navy, 
has  been  sent  to  sea.  Admiral  Towers  is 
not  unpopular  in  Washington.  On  the  contrary, 
everybody  likes  him.  He  was  not  exiled.  He 
was  sent  away  so  that  he  might  be  promoted. 

His  story  is  important.  It  shows  in  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man  why  we  are  not  winning 
the  war  faster. 

Jack  Towers  has  been  air-minded  since  he 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  from  Georgia 
Tech.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Navy  crew 
that  flew  across  the  Atlantic  in  1919 — eight 
years  before  the  Lindbergh  flight. 

Towers  has  stuck  to  the  air  as  much  as  he  was 
allowed.  No  man  in  the  Navy  can  get  ahead 
by  being  just  an  airman.  He  has  to  take  a  tour 
of  sea  duty  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  if  he  wants 
promotion.  So  Towers  and  all  his  brother 
officers  have  had  to  alternate  at  two  profes- 
sions. A  year  or  so  at  sea,  a  year  or  so  in  the 
air.    No  unbroken  continuity. 

You  see,  the  Navy  wasn't  really  air-minded. 
Of  course  the  Navy  had  some  planes  and  some 
good  fliers.  The  whole  technique  of  dive  bomb- 
ing was  developed  by  our  Navy.  The  Germans 
under  Hitler  borrowed  the  idea  from  us  just  as, 
earlier,  they  had  taken  the  submarine  and  the 
airplane  from  our  inventors. 

The  Navy  thought  the  airplane  was  sub- 
sidiary to  ships.     Naval  officers  who  were  in- 
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clined  to  differ  remembered  what  the  Army  did 
to  General  Billy  Mitchell.  So  they  tended  to 
be  tactful. 

The  result  is  that  now,  after  three  years  in 
which  the  airplane  has  played  a  vital  and  gen- 
erally a  decisive  part  on  every  battlefield  of  a 
world  war,  no  high-ranking  representative  of 
the  Air  Force  remains  on  the  board  of  strategy 
of  the  Navy  after  Admiral  Towers'  departure 
from  Washington. 

This  is  not  a  conspiracy.  It  is  much  worse. 
It  is  a  habit.  To  have  high  air  officers  at  work 
on  the  basic  strategy  of  winning  this  war  just 
does  not  seem  vital. 

How  much  of  a  price  do  we  have  to  pay  to 
learn  this  obvious  lesson?  How  many  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  do  we  have  to  lose  before  we 
realize  that  air  power  is  not  subsidiary  to  any- 
thing? 

The  Germans  won  their  victories  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  air  power.  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  Norway  collapsed  because  the 
Germans  had  mastery  of  the  air.  The  Ger- 
mans could  not  pass  Dunkirk  because  at  the 
supreme  hour  the  British  had  mastery  of  the 
air. 

The  defeats  and  losses  that  we  suffered  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila  were  made  possible 
by  Japanese  air  superiority.  Our  victories  in 
the  Coral  Sea,  at  Midway,  at  the  Solomon 
Islands,  were  accomplished  by  air  power.     At 


Midway  a  great  naval  battle  was  fought 
the  hostile  fleets  a  hundred  miles  and  : 
apart.     Planes,  and  only  planes,  were 
attack. 

We  expect  to  win  this  war.    We  expect  1 
against  Germany.     We  expect  to  win 
Japan.    If  we  are  capable  of  learning  an 
we  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  we  can 
only  by  exerting  our  full  force. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  use — and  use 
utmost — submarines,  battleships,  aircraft 
riers  and  everything  else  that  can  con 
to  victory.    We  only  postpone  that  vict 
refusing — or  even  by  forgetting — to  reo 
the  reality  that  air  power  is  subordinate 
nothing  in  this  war.    In  every  naval  coum 
admirals  should  be  present  in  numbers 
authority. 

Soon,  we  hope,  great  fleets  of  planes  will 
carrying  the  war  to  Japan,  as  they  are  i 
carrying  the  war  to  Germany.  The  lads  v 
take  the  risks  and  win  the  victories  are  entit 
to  advantages  of  command  that  only  exp< 
ence  and  authority  can  give. 

Admiral  Towers  is  going  and  he  deserves 
promotion  even  though  it  is  silly  to  make  I 
go  to  sea  to  get  it.    All  right!     In  place  of/' 
miral  Towers,  how  about  a  number  of  new 
ing  admirals  at  the  seat  of  authority?    Wb ' 
are  we  fighting  anyhow— ourselves  or  Ja] 
and  Germany? 


TROIT  STRAINS  AT  THE  FEDERAL  L 

By  Walter  Davenport 

DO  NOT  CUT,  TEAR  OR  nbpA^r  F«™ 
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in  the  world! 


Each  man 
served  12  lb. 
hamburger 


Grilled  homburger  steak 
with  fried  onion  gravy 

Spaghetti  and  cheese 

Vegetable  salad 

Fruit  pudding 

Bread  and  butter 

Coffee 


One  Pound  of  Meat  Per  Man  Per  Day . .  . 

That's  Orders  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  Commissary  Officer! 


the  Admira'i  "o  the  rawest  recruit  in  "boot"  training, 
[e  Sam  has  the  b'.  t  fed  Navy  in  the  world!  Not  one  man 
In  ate  as  nourishing    well-balanced  meals  at  home  as  he 

in  the  Navy  today!  And  meat  is  the  mainstay  of  his  diet. 
le  Sam  sees  that  ever;/  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  gets  a 
id  of  me;  very  day  —  because  this  it:  iscle-building  food 
[important    ■  munitions  to  a  fighter's  si    nina  and  morale. 

le  ieat  is  as  fine  in  quality  as  any  y  u  could  buy  at 
le.  1  choicest  cuts  of  beef,  lamb  and  veal,  the  same  fine 
Is  and  ba:    n  that  have  built  the  reputation  of  such  firms 


forces.  And  next  year,  it  may  be  double  or  triple  this  amount. 
In  addition,  Armour  is  supplying  tons  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  daily  for  our  allies  through  Lend-Lease.  And  contin- 
uing to  supply  the  famous  Armour's  Star  meats  and  Clover- 
bloom  dairy  products  for  our  folks  at  home. 

Because  meat  is  so  vital  to  America's  war  effort,  temporary 
shortages  in  certain  cuts  of  meat  have  been  unavoidable  on 
the  home  front  —  but  our  boys  in  service  haven't  felt  any 
shortages.  Uncle  Sam  did  not  have  to  build  any  mass  produc- 
tion plants  for  meat.  The  billion  dollar  plants  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry, develi  pe<    in  peace-time,  went  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam 


Free   Illustrated   Booklet  —  "Food   for  Fretj1 
—  shows  why  our  fighting   rorces   are  thi ' 
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CRITICAL  MATERIAL 


What  are  the 

facts  about  SYNTHETIC  TlRES? 


Right  now  the  most  important  fact  of  all 
is  that  you  cannot  buy  tires  made  of 
synthetic  rubber  at  any  price. 

That  is  because  every  ounce  of  Goodyear's 
synthetic  Chemigum  and  similar  materials 
that  can  be  produced  is  needed  for  military 
purposes,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time. 

But  after  new  plants  now  building  as  part 
of  the  government  program  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  surplus  becomes  available  for 
civilian  needs  —  in  perhaps  another  year 
or  two — you  can  count  on  this : 

Passenger  car  tires  built  of  Chemigum  will 
give  you,  under  normal  driving  conditions, 
slightly  longer  tread - 
wear  than  the  best 
natural  rubber  tires 
you  have  known. 

That  was   proved   in 

road  tests  conducted 

back  in  1940  when  Goodyear  had  already 

been    building   Chemigum    tires   in    limited 


quantity  for  more  than  two  years. 

But  it  does  not  hold  true,  as  yet,  in  the  case 
of  large  truck  tires,  because  of  the  extreme 
heat  (above  200°  F.)  generated  in  such  tires 
by  heavy  overloads  and  sustained  high  speeds. 
At  high  temperatures  Chemigum  loses  strength 
and  toughness,  reducing  its  serviceability. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  heat 
failures  were  long  the  plague  of  natural  rubber 
truck  tires,  until  gradually  eliminated  by  im- 
provements in  compounding.  Similar  advances 
can  be  expected  in  synthetic  truck  tires. 

But  above  all,  the  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is 

this:  out  of  the  ex- 
perience Goodyear  is 
now  gaining  in  build- 
ing synthetic  tires  and 
other  rubber  needs 
for  the  Army  and 
Navy,    still   better 

Chemigum  products  are  already  coming  and 

at  considerably  lower  cost. 


THE     GREATEST     NAME 
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Picture 

or  THE  MONT" 


JUDY  GARLAND 

in 

FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture 

WITH:    George    Murphy,    Gene   Kelly, 
Marta  Eggerth,  Ben  Blue 

DIRECTED  BY: Busby  Berkeley 

PRODUCED  BY: Arthur  Freed 

SCREEN  PLAY  BY:  Richard  Sherman, 
Fred  Finklehoffe  and  Sid  Silvers 

ORIGINAL  STORY  BY: 

Howard  Emmett  Rodgers 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  There's  something 
about  FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL  which 
works.  We  tried  to  figure  it  out.  Was  it  the 
superb  performance  of  the  now-come-of-age 
Judy  Garland  or  was  it  the  pleasant  rhythm 
of  George  Murphy  or  was  it  the  new  dis- 
covery that  unquestionably  is  Gene  Kelly. 
We  decided  no. 

FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL  has  an  inde- 
finable quality,  an  overtone  that  transcends 
plot  and  emerges  from  a  simple  story  of  the 
love-life  of  the  child-hearts  that  character- 
ized our  now  somewhat  forgotten  vaude- 
villians  of  a  few  decades  ago.  Judy,  who  has 
grown  in  artistic  importance  as  she  has 
grown  in  years,  will  literally  amaze.  She  has 
what  Nora  Bayes  had,  what  Fay  Templeton 
had,  but  most  important,  she  has  what  Judy 
Garland  has,  a  soul  which  shines  through. 

Gene  Kelly,  whom  you  will  remember 
from  Broadway's  "Pal  Joey,"  is  the  last 
word  in  the  personification  of  a  ham.  This 
veneer  which  the  actor  has  grafted  on  his 
personality  as  an  armor  against  the  hard 
knocks  of  touring  and  rebuff  wears  off  in  the 
clinches  and  Gene  and  Judy  become  real 
people — something  rarely  seen  in  a  plot  that 
musicalizes  so  well.  You  gather  that  we  liked 
FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL.  We  do  — enor- 
mously— and  we  think  you  will,  too.  That  is 
why  we  select  it  as  the  Picture  of  the  Month. 

NOSTALGIA  NOTES:  Are  you  all  too 
young  to  remember  "Oh,  You  Beautiful 
Doll,"  "By  the  Sea,  By  the  Sea,  By  the 
Beautiful  Sea,"  "How  You  Goin'  to  Keep 
Him  Down  on  the  Farm?",  "Where  Do 
We  Go  From  Here,  Boys?",  and  "Ballin' 
the  Jack?" 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Marta  Eggerth 
sings  like  a  thrush.  Song  title:  "Do  I  Love 
You."  Ben  Blue  who  used  to  do  the  'Iflying 
duck"  in  vaudeville  is  a  droll  fellow  in 
FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL. 

PAT  ON  THE  BACK:  You've  done  it 
again,  Busby  Berkeley,  Arthur  Freed. 

SUMMARY:  Swell  musical  picture  from 
Metro-Gold  wyn-Mayer. 
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ANY  WEEK 


ON  OUR  cover  this  week,  you  will  be- 
hold Boatswain's  Mate,  Second  Class, 
Leightbn  Spadone  of  Sierra  Madre, 
California.  He  is  28  years  old.  has 
been  in  the  Navy  seven  years,  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children.  As  you  see  him, 
he  is  not  broadcasting  a  razzberry  but 
blowing  or  piping  a  bosun's  call.  That's 
the  name  of  the  gadget — call,  not 
whistle.  He  makes  the  necessary  notes 
by  opening  and  closing  the  hand  that 
holds  the  call — open  hand  for  high 
notes,  closed  for  low.  Cunning,  isn't 
it?  Just  throws  a  switch,  pipes  into  the 
mike,  and  his  mates  get  busy.  Good- 
looking  guy,  isn't  he? 

WHAT  we  are  about  to  set  down  here, 
is,  we  think,  a  public  service.  For  years 
you  have  been  getting  letters  from  im- 
portant officials  in  Washington.  If  you 
are  as  dense  as  we  are  you've  probably 
done  precisely  what  we've  done :  Put 
the  letter  aside  wondering  what  it 
meant.  Your  trouble  and  ours  has  been 
that  nobody  has  compiled  a  glossary 
of  red-tape  double  talk,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  bureaucrats,  staff  officers, 
department  heads,  congressmen  and 
others  who  have  our  national  destiny 
in  their  hands  and  are  obviously 
pretty  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  damned  thing.  But  we've 
started  that  glossary.  We  haven't  had 
time  to  complete  it,  but  it  will  give  you 
an  idea.  We  got  it,  you'd  better  know, 
from  the  experienced  secretary  of  a 
patriotic  but  inexperienced  gentleman 
who  is  now  making  a  noble  effort  to 
hold  down  a  fairly  important  war  pro- 
duction job. 

When  you  are  told  that  something 
in  which  you  are  vitally  interested  is 
"Under  consideration,"  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  gentleman  writ- 
ing to  you  never  heard  of  it  before. 
If,  however,  he  writes  "Under  active 
consideration,"  that  means  that  he's 
having  his  secretary  look  vaguely 
through  the  office  files.  If  he  should 
ask  you  "Have  you  any  suggestions?" 


he  means  "Give  me  some  idea  what 
this  is  all  about."  The  phrase  "Has 
received  careful  consideration"  means 
that  that  office  has  forgotten  all  about 
it  but  won't  admit  it.  If  he  writes 
"That  project  is  in  the  air"  he  means 
that  it's  all  news  to  him  but  that  he 
intends  asking  somebody  about  it  if 
he  remembers  to.  But  if  he  writes 
"You  will  remember"  it  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  he  had  hoped  that  you 
had  forgotten  that  he  hadn't  replied 
to  your  first  .letter  or  that  he's  trying 
to  put  you  on  the  defensive.  In  their 
interoffice  correspondence,  when  one 
bureau  head  writes  to  another,  "Trans- 
mitted to  you"  he's  really  saying  "You 
hold  the  bag  for  a  while."  And  of  course 
"Let's  get  together  on  this"  means 
"I'd  like  to  know  whether  you're  as 
confused  as  I  am."  If  he  writes  "Please 
expedite  reply"  he  means  "For  Pete's 
sake  try  to  find  the  papers.  The  Big 
Shot  is  raising  hell  with  the  Chief." 
When  the  note  or  notation  reads 
"Passed  to  higher  authority"  you  can 
be  quite  sure  that  something  is  about 
to  be  pigeonholed  in  a  bigger,  better- 
furnished  office.  When  one  depart- 
ment head  or  staff  officer  passes  a 
sheaf  of  papers  to  another  with  the 
notation  "For  appropriate  action" 
he's  merely  asking  "Do  you  know  what 
to  do  about  this?  We  don't."  And  if 
one  of  these  gentlemen  suggests  to 
another  that  they  get  together  and  give 
somebody  "The  picture"  it  means  that 
somebody  is  going  to  have  to  listen  to 
a  long-winded,  utterly  confusing  and 
wholly  inaccurate  statement  about 
something  they  don't  understand. 


BUT  that  gives  you  the  idea.  If  we 
had  time  we'd  write  a  nice  booklet  of 
these  interpretations  and  enjoy  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  after  the  war 
when  they're  looking  around  for  some- 
body to  pin  a  medal  on — a  medal  for 
that  person  who  had  done  most  to 
clarify  the  situation — we'd  get  it  if 
there  was  any  justice  at  all.  Such  a 
helpful  volume  would  carry  an  appen- 
dix containing,  for  example,  an  expla- 
nation of  Washington's  war-drinking 
routine.  It  starts  with  somebody  say- 
ing to  somebody  else,  "Have  one  on 
me."  That  done,  the  second  guy  says, 
"Let's  have  the  other  half."  The  sec- 
ond drink  gone,  the  original  fellow 
says,  "Here's  to  the  odd  one"  and  buys 
a  third.  The  fourth  drink  is  known  as 
(Continued  on  page  69,) 
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DIABETES 

...  a  disease 

that  prefers  plump, 

middle-aged 

people 


Twenty  years  ago  people  with  diabetes  were  vir- 
1  tual  invalids.  The  basis  of  their  treatment  was 
a  "starvation  diet"  so  drastic  that  life  was  gloomy, 
indeed.  Most  of  them  survived  only  a  few  years. 
Then,  in  1921,  medical  science  produced  the  mod- 
ern miracle— insulin.  Overnight,  diabetics  were 
given  a  new  lease  on  life. 


Q    Today,  largely  because  of  insulin,  the  life  span 

^  '  of  people  with  diabetes— and  especially  of 
diabetic  children— has  increased  remarkably. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  diabetics  are  able 
to  lead  practically  normal  lives.  Many  success- 
fully carry  heavy  responsibilities. 


0  The  Vital  factors  in  controlling  diabetes  are 
proper  diet,  insulin  in  its  several  varieties, 
and  exercise  (which  includes  work).  The  dia- 
ibetic  who  studies  his  disease  and  co-operates 
with  his  physician  has  a  good  chance  of  living 
as  long  with  diabetes  as  he  might  without  it. 


■  ■»_•*.-  i 

At  Diabetes  seems  to  run  in  families.  A  diabetic 
~'  should  educate  his  relatives  in  preventive 
measures,  counseling  them  against  overeating  and 
overweight,  and  encouraging  them  to  obtain  pe- 
riodic health  check-ups. 


C    Diabetes  may  occur  at  any  age,  although  it 
*"   begins  most  frequently  in  those  who  are 

past  45  and  overweight.  More  women  than 

men  get  diabetes. 

Typical  signs  of  the  disease  are  usually  ab- 
sent in  early  or  mild  cases.  At  that  stage  it 
may  be  detected  by  abnormal  amounts  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  and  the  blood.  That  is  why 
it  is  advisable  for  everyone  with  a  family  his- 
tory of  diabetes,  ('specially  if  overweight,  to  have 
periodic  health  examinations. 

The  first  obvious  symptoms  are  usually  ex- 
cessive thirst,  constant  hunger,  frequent  urin- 
ation, and  unexplained  loss  of  weight  and 
strength.  Among  middle-aged  and  older  peo- 
ple, boils,  carbuncles  and  sores  which  resist 
healing  (especially  on  the  feet  or  toes)  may 
first  lead  to  its  discovery.  Prompt  treatment 
prevents  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  compli- 
cations. 

To  learn  more  about  diabetes  and  its  treat- 
ment, send  for  Metropolitan's  free  booklet, 
"Diabetes." 


Diabetic  Emergencies  in  Wartime 


What  the  diabetic  should  do: 

1.  Carry  lump  sugar  or  the  equivalent. 

2.  If  insulin  is  used,  carry  syringe,  needles 
ami  insulin  when  away  from  home. 

3.  Keep  one  month's  supply  of  insulin  on 
hand. 


4.  Know  your  diet  thoroughly  so  that  you 
can  make  the  right  substitutions  if  neces- 
sary. 

5.  Know  what  to  do  if  coma  impends. 


What  others  should  do  for  the  diabetics: 

Most  diabetics  carry  special  identification  cards.  If  a  diabetic  is  found  ill.  give  him  sugar  or 
sweetened  fluids.  If  he  does  not  show  definite  improvement  within  fifteen  minutes,  call  a 
doctor  or  send  the  diabetic  to  the  hospital. 

L 
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Next  time  you  buy  a  tooth  brush 

keep  this  in  mind:  years  of  laboratory 
research  have  produced  amazing  new 
synthetic  bristles  .  .  .  far  superior  to 
natural  bristle. 

And  among  the  new  synthetic  tooth 
brush  bristles  being  marketed  under 
various  trade  names,  none  is  finer  .  .  . 
none  is  more  durable  .  .  .  none  is  more 
costly  to  produce  than  "Prolon,"  the 
synthetic  bristle  in  the  Bonded  Pro- 
phv-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush. 

"Prolon,"  in  fact,  has  a  very  im- 
portant plus  over  any  other  synthetic 
bristle  sold  under  any  other  name  .  .  . 
only  "Proton"  is  rounded  at  the  ends!  See 
for  yourself,  in  the  photo-micrographs, 
the  difference  between  the  round  bristle- 
ends  of  "Prolon"  and  the  harsh  jagged 
points  of  ordinary  bristle.  Third,-  of  the 
difference  on  your  gums! 


PROLON  "ROUND-END"  ORDINARY  BRISTLE 

Actual  Photo-Micrographs 

The  ONLY  tooth  brush 

with  ROUND-END  BRISTLES 

and  a  money-back 

6  MONTH  GUARANTEE 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  how  long  a  Bonded 
Pro-phy-laotic  Tooth  Brush  will  last  you  .  .  . 
maybe  a  year,  18  months,  even  longer.  We 
ran,  and  do,  however,  give  a  clear-cut  6-months 
money-back  guarantee  with  each  brush — the 
only  brush  in  the  world  with  this  definite 
6-months  guarantee  of  service.  That's  how 
sure  we  are  of  its  dependability  and  durability ! 


. .  .  and  don't  miss  this  new  line  of 
hair  crushes  in  gleaming  Jewelite! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  latest  triumph!  Dresser  and  toilet 
brushes  in  crystal-clear  plastic.  Choice  of  four  gleam- 
ing, jewel  colors.  Transparent  Jewelite  backs.  Moisture- 
resistant  bristles  of  duPont  Prolon.  $1.50  to  S10.00 
— at  most  brush-poods  counters.  Illustrated:  Roll-Wave, 
a  unique  " curred-to-the-head"  brush  ,  .  .  with  comb,  $4.50 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLI 

By  Freling  Foster 


Raising  the  right  hand  while  tak- 
ing an  oath  in  court  originated  in 
the  days  when  a  person  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  was 
barred  as  a  witness.  As  such  an  in- 
dividual had  the  letter  "F"  branded 
on  his  palm,  every  person,  before 
taking  the  stand,  was  required  to 
expose  his  hand  to  prove  he  was 
not  disqualified  for  this  reason. — 
By  Richard  T.  Dunn,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

One  of  the  few  species  of  animals 
that  wear  our  patriotic  colors  is  the 
patas  monkey,  Cercopithecus  patas, 
of  West  Africa.  Its  back  and  legs 
are  red,  its  stomach  is  white  and 
its  face  is  blue. 

Dresses,  curtains  and  sheets, 
which  so  often  catch  fire  in  the 
home,  can  now  be  flameproofed  by 
anyone  by  being  dipped  into  or 
sprayed  with  a  new  chemical.  As  it 
does  not  affect  the  appearance  or 
feel  of  the  fabric  in  any  way,  only 
an  expert  can  detect  it. 
• 

The  Argus,  a  newspaper  in  Ban- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  recently  started 
the  publication  of  a  fifty-install- 
ment serial  feature  entitled  The 
Autobiography  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
By  Kenneth  E.  Ballard,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Every  twenty-four  hours,  a  leak- 
ing water  faucet  with  an  opening 
the  size  of  a  pin  will  waste  170  gal- 
lons, one  the  size  of  a  pinhead  970 
gallons,  and  one  the  size  of  a  wooden 
match,  3,600  gallons.  Incidentally, 
about  one  hundred  million  gallons 
of  water,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  piped  into  New  York  City 
daily,  are  wasted  chiefly  in  this  way. 
— By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins,  Corsicana, 
Texas. 

Underground  France  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  its  fellow  citizens  who 
will  be  tried,  when  France  is  free 
again,  for  the  crime  of  collaborat- 
ing with  the  Germans.  Among 
those  accused,  other  than  govern- 
ment officials,  are  Georges  Carpen- 
tier,  Sacha  Guitry,  Mistinguett  and 
Maurice  Chevalier. 


In  the  United  States,  mail  trucl 
have  the  legal  right  of  way  over  fi 
engines,  police  cars,  ambulano 
and  all  other  emergency  vehicle 
even  when  they  are  on  their  way 
a  fire  or  the  scene  of  a  crime  or  ; 
accident. 

America's  proposed  meat  ratit 
of  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  perst 
per  week  is  about  equivalent  to  oil 
average    consumption    during    t 
past   ten    years.      Today    Engla: 
allows   only  one   pound,   Germai. 
three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Holla;. . 
one  half  pound  and  Italy  one  qua)  J 
ter  pound.    Unlike  the  other  coull 
tries,  rationing  here  will  not  inclull 
poultry,  eggs,  fish,  shellfish,  chee I  j 
and  other  meat  substitutes. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  rr , 
dium-sized  bombing  plane  today 
approximately  forty  times  as  mull 
as  that  of  a  fine   motorcar — on 
per  pound  basis. 

To  keep  the  topsoil  from  shi: 
in  the  dry  Midwestern  states,  m 
than  100,000,000  trees  are 
growing  in  17,000  shelter  be 
some  of  which  have  already  read 
a  height  of  fifty  feet.  According! 
experts,  these  belts  lift  the  prev; 
ing  wind  up  and  over  the  leewil 
fields  for  a  protective  distance  ft 
is  twenty  times  the  height  of 
trees. — By  Martha  Barry,  Cle 
land,  Ohio. 

The  first  air  raids  over  Ameri' 
cities  may  be  directed  against 
vilians  and  use  incendiary  "el 
tron"  bombs.  As  the  bombs  t 
only  ten  inches  long  and  web 
slightly  more  than  two  pounds,  « 
plane  alone  can  carry  and  drot  t 
random  from  great  heights  as  m  y 
as  2,000,  a  number  which  will,  I 
cording   to   estimates,   successfi] 


start   at   least    150 
matter  of  minutes. 


roof   fires  i 


Five  dollars  will   be  paid  for  each   inti 
or    unusual     fact    accepted    for    ihi-    col 
Contributions  mii.i  be  accompanied  li? 
factory    proof.     'Address     Keep     I  p     wilr 
World.  Collier's.  230  Pam  Avenue,  N-» 
City.   This  column  is  copyrighted  l»>    <ol 
The  National   Weekly.     Von.-  of  the  lu- 
be reproduced  without  express  permissii 
the    piil. I  i  .h.  r 


PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 


THIS  IS  A  LONG  DISTANCE   SWITCHBOARD 


W 


e  can't  get  materials 


to  build  enough  of  them. 


And  those  we  have  now 
are  crowded  with  war 
calls. 

So  please  do  not 
make  Long  Distance 
calls  to  centers  of  war 
activity. 

These  girl-s  are  at 
battle  stations  on  the 
telephone  front.  They 
have  as  much  as  they 
can  do  to  get  the  war 
calls  through. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


WAR    CALLS 
COME   FIRST 
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An  independent  survey  re- 
veals they  prefer  men  rug- 
gedly built,  lean-jawed, 
blond  and  bronzed,  with 
a  taste  for  sports  and  sports 
clothes  .  .  .  the  kind  of  men 
who  wear  — 


ESSUEY 

Woman-Wise 
SHIRTS 


No  wonder  women  like  men  in 
Essley  Shirts !  The  painstaking  tai- 
loring by  famous  Troy  craftsmen 
impresses  everybody!  And  the  su- 
perb styling  by  America's  foremost 
men's  fashion  authority  makes  a 
man  look  his.  best  in  a  woman's  eye. 
$1.75,  $2.00,  $2.25,  $2.50  and  up. 
Originators  of  the  TRUBENI1ED  *  Collar 

ESSLEY  SHIRT  COMPANY 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 

Costume    from    Mary    Lewis  -Reg.   u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ESSLEY   PAJAMAS   are    made    by    ESSLEY   shirtmakers. 
Quality  tailoring  .  .  .  finer  fabrics  .  .  .  smarter  patterns. 
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GfiOENHOFF 


Army  Air  Forces  mechanics  change  an  engine  of  an  A-20A  bomber 


7V  CCORDING  to  Lieutenant  General 
Z-\  H.  H.  Arnold,  chief  of  our  Army 
-*-  ■*■  Air  Forces,  several  hundred  com- 
bat planes  were  on  the  ground  the  day- 
after  Pearl  Harbor  because  of  faulty 
maintenance — fighters  and  bombers  that 
were  vitally  needed  in  our  war  zones. 

Naturally,  Arnold  was  worried.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  was  wrong  and 
why.  He  summoned  crack  maintenance 
experts  from  the  commercial  airlines  to 
the  capital  and  asked  their  advice.  They 
were,  he  wisely  concluded,  good  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  since  for  years  they 
had  operated  their  lines  with  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  at  a  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

There  was  no  tongue-in-the-cheek 
exchange  of  words.  The  airline  men 
were  frank.  They  told  Arnold  what  was 
wrong  and  listed  three  reasons:  (1) 
Army  planes,  from  their  inception  and 
design  stages,  were  not  built  to  be  easily 
overhauled.  (2)  Inexperienced  mechan- 
ics were  given  the  task  of  keeping  planes 
flyable  that  they  knew  nothing  about. 
(3)  The  system  of  supply — getting  spare 
parts  in  a  hurry — was  inefficient  and 
slower  than  the  jackass  mail. 

The  nation's  air  chief  admitted  the 
charges  were  true.  But  before  sticking 
his  neck  out  too  far,  he  sent  the  experts 
on  a  flying  tour  of  various  air  bases  so 
they  could  see  what  was  going  on  and 
report  to  him. 

What  they  found  substantiated  their 
criticisms :  At  one  field,  two  fighter 
planes  were  out  of  tommission  because 
several  special  necessary  bolts,  ordered 
three  weeks  previously,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived— bolts  which  could  have  been 
purchased  at  a  local  hardware  store,  had 
regulations  permitted.  The  ground  crew 
assigned  to  one  squadron  was  idle,  play- 
ing ball,  while  mechanics  of  another 
squadron  on  the  same  field  lagged  be- 
hind because  of  overwork.  Several 
planes  of  a  bomber  command  were 
grounded  because  mechanics  didn't 
know  how  to  fix  the  landing-gear  mecha- 


nisms— had  to  send  for  factory  exper 
Such  conditions  don't  exist  todi 
Boss  Arnold  did  something  about  the 
and  in  a  hurry.  Several  new  mechani 
training  schools  were  established, 
speeded-up  supply  system — almost 
teletype  communications — was  put  ill 
practice.  Simplified  maintenance  me| 
ods  have  been  injected  into  new  pk] 
designs. 

TX7HEN  Brigadier  General  Jiml 
*  *  Doolittle  pulled  the  surprise  raidf 
Tokyo,  the  North  American  B-25s 
for  the  job  were  not  equipped 
America's  much -sought -after  bet 
sight.  Doolittle  ordered  all  the 
ments  removed  from  the  bombers  i 
fear  the  Japs  might  get  their  hands  n 
the  closely  guarded  device,  should  « 
of  the  bombers  fall  victim.  Instil, 
bombardiers  used  a  small  improv  d 
bomb  sight  that  cost  only  20  cent:  o 
piece  together. 

T  TSING  his  wits,  two  small  piece  I 
*"'  wood,    a    balance   weight   and    I 
of  an  old  discarded  protractor,  Norks 
J.  Greene  of  Berwyn,  Pa.,  has  inveed 
a  bomb  sight  for  light  planes  that  i;«^ 
ported  to  be  fairly  accurate.    At  liK 
Civil  Air  Patrol  officials  are  goin"t» 
let  him  demonstrate  the  idea  and  *, 
give  it  serious  attention  if  the  time  « 
comes  when  their  pilots  are  called  i  * 
to  do  a  little  bombing. 


■THE  trimotor  transport,  once  «  • 
■*■  miliar  on  all  the  airlines  but  P] 
practically  extinct  in  this  countr  • 
coming  back.  Looking  ahead  to  w 
postwar  period  when  they  will  hav<  *• 
minals  in  almost  every  American  c  *f 
big  and  small — the  airline  men  be  • 
that  the  three-engined  planes  wi  J 
most  suitable  for  short-haul  opere  J 
because  they  can  use  small  fields  I 
less    difficulty    than    the    presen 


twin-engined  ships.    What's  mon 
(Continued  on  page  69,) 
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Never  Beyond  This  Shore 


EREat  the  sea's  edge  is  as  near  to 
Jim  as  I  can  go. 

Othef  women  have  gone  farther 
than  this.  There  were  women  on 
Corregidor;  women  have  gone  to 
r  ind  and  Australia  and  Iceland;  women  have 
i  lost  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

ut  I  know  I  would  be  foolish  to  dream  of 
e  ing  as  they  have.  For  a  woman  to  go  farther 
1 .  this  shore  demands  a  special  skill,  complete 

pendence— and  I  have  neither. 

o,  my  task  is  here,  here  in  the  little  storm- 
muse  that  sits  back  from  the  cove,  here 
my  son. 

nd  if  I  become  discontent  with  the  seeming 

Iness  of  my  task,  Jim's  words  come  back  to 

me.  "I'm  leaving  you  a  very  important 

Mary.  Until  this  war  is  won,  there  won't  be 

l  nore  evenings  when  we  can  sit  by  the  fire- 

d  ind  plan  our  tomorrows  together.  It  will  be 

o  >  you  to  make  the  plans  for  the  three  of  us. 


"Mary,"  he  said,  "keep  our  dreams  alive." 

•  •        • 

MAKE  no  little  plans,  you  who  build  the 
dream  castles  here  at  home.  When  you  try  to 
imagine  the  future,  after  he  returns,  be  sure  your 
imaginings  are  full  of  bright  and  cheerful  hues, 
for  that  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  resplendent 
in  things  you  don't  know-never  even  imagined. 
Allow  for  wonderful  new  developments  in  such 
fields  as  television,  fluorescent  fighting,  plastics. 
And  leave  a  flexible  horizon  for  the  marvels  that 
are  sure  to  come  from  the  new  science  of  elec- 
tronics. When  you're  dreaming  of  your  better 
tomorrow,  count  on  us.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

•  •        * 

The  volume  of  General  Electric  war  production  it 
so  high  and  the  degree  of  secrecy  required  is  so  great 
that  we  can  tell  you  little  about  it  ?iow.  When  it  can  be 
told  completely  tve  believe  that  the  story  of  industry's 
developments  during  the  war  years  will  make  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of  industrial 
progress. 
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IN  MAKING  A  LIST  of  the  important  inventions  of 
history,  it  is  fitting  that  those  inventions  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  progress  of  mankind 
should  be  given  the  highest  rating. 

Almost  all  these  inventions, 
you  will  find,  are  important  be- 
cause they  extend  man's  own 
limited  powers. 

The  lens,  forinstance,  in  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  enabled 
us  to  examine  the  infinitely  dis- 
tant and  the  infinitely  small,  far 
beyond  our  normal  eyesight.  The  steam  engine  and 
the  internal  combustion  engine  have  multiplied  our 
speed  in  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  even  taken  us  into 
the  air  over  both.  Gunpowder 
enlarged  our  muscles  so  that  we 
could  dig  deeper  into  the  earth; 
it  lengthened  our  arms  so  that 
we  could  deliver  far-reaching 
blows  to  our  enemies. 

The  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio  have  extended  to  the  ends 
of  the  globe  the  distance  our  voices  can  carry  and  our 
ears  can  hear.  Mechanical  power  in  factory  and  field 
lets  one  man  do  the  work  of  twenty,  and  has  freed  us 
from  the  slavery  of  long  hours  and  arduous  labor. 
Electricity  brought  light,  and  printing  brought  en- 
lightenment. All  were  truly  great  accomplishments. 


A  Great  Invention 


But  there  is  another  invention  which  belongs  near 
the  top  of  the  list,  even  though  it  involves  neither 
metal  nor  mechanics.  It  is  insurance,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  extensions  of  man's  abilities. 

More  powerful  than  the  lens, 
it  enables  man  to  pierce  the  veil 
from  that  world  beyond  and  over- 
see the  education  of  his  children 
and  the  comfort  of  his  widow^ 
The  engine,  and  the  speed 
which  it  gives  us,  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  a  device  which  can 
create  an  estate  in  the  few  seconds  it  takes  to  sign 
your  name  to  an  application  for  life  insurance. 
Can  you,  even  with  your  telephone,  summon  a 
thousand  persons  to  help  you 
rebuild  your  home  as  readily  as 
a  fire  insurance  policy  collects 
the  contributions  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortu- 
nate few? 

Photography  may  capture  and 
record  the  scenes  of  the  day, 
but  can  it  carry  out  your  good  intentions  toward 
your  family  after  you  have  "stepped  out  of  the 
picture"?  The  compass  helps  in  avoiding  charted 
dangers,  but  of  what  avail  is  it  in  protecting  you 
against  the  uncharted  hazards  of  the  future? 

By  what  other  invention  can  you  pay  for  an  acci- 


dent before  it  happens?  Or  buy  time  for  the  fu'  I 
your  own  time  for  rest  and  recreation  in  retirei  nl 
years? 

Power  itself  could  hardly  have  been  used 
great  plants  of  today  unless  insurance  had  made* 
the  investment  of  the  owners. 

Great  projects  could  not  have  been  unde 
without  the  service  of  insurance  to  spread 
so  that  it  would  fall  lightly  on  the  many  rathe 
heavily  on  the  few. 

And  whenever  you  want  this  great  inventi 
serve  you  in  a  bigger  or  broader  way,  let  a  Tr 
agent  or  broker  be  your  "consulting  engineer.l 
training  and  experience  can  be  of  real  service  t( » 


moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers.  All  forms  ofp 
ance.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Comparrjf 
Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  The  Travele  ^ 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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The 
rdeal  of 
ig  Mag 
urdy 

iy  Roark  Bradford 

LUSTRATED  BY  WARREN  BAUMGARTNER 


Tie  Deacon  was  a  cynic.  He 
aid  Big  Mag  married  Peie 
urdy  10  keep  from  paying 
im  wages.  But  just  the  same 
le  Deacon  was  number  one  in 
ne  when   Pete   disappeared 


^"ONEY,     money,     money!      P — 
\^\    hanh!"    Big  Mag  waved  a  check 
*  for  $105.90  which  Mr.  Cheramie 
Id  just  paid  her  for  the  day's  shrimp 
Itch.   Standing  on  deck  of  her  twenty- 
feht-foot    trawler,    the    Brazos    Belle, 
Jg  Mag  was  clad  in  a  single  garment  of 
i  bleached    muslin,    sparsely    cut    and 
lilt  romper  style.    Her  big  red  arms 
;d  legs  indicated  force  rather  than  nu- 
<y.   "Everybody's  money-nuts!    What 
I"?"  Big  Mag  boomed. 
Pete,  tinkering  with  the  engine's  cool- 
i;  system  below  decks,  said  vaguely, 
'  eah,  Mag,  that's  right."    The  engine,' 
i  old  automobile  conversion  job,  had 
Mn  running  hot  all  day. 
The   Deacon,    sitting    on    the    Co-op 
sarf  fifty  feet   away,    counterpointed 
r:  very  loud,  "Some  women  shore  love 
tshow  their  legs."    He  had  not  liked 
I',  Mag  since  she  turned  him  down  to 
n:rry  Pete  Purdy,  but  he'd  never  been 
ae  to  do  anything  about  it. 

They  want  money  to  build  two-story 
bises  with!"  Big  Mag  replied  to  her 
oijinal  question.  "Why?  So's  they  can 
)Up  out  the  second-story  window  and 
bak  their  necks  when  they  go  broke' 
P-hanh!" 

'Aloud-talking  woman  is  a  'bomina- 
fr>,"  the  Deacon  said.  "Big  mouth, 
arms.  Big  legs."  He  spat  in  the 
'er.  "Big  sinner,  too,  if  I  was  called 
I to  judge.  A  right  out  'Domination." 
;'g  Mag  hated  the  boom  and  every 
I  of  the  thousands  of  pay-roll  follow- 
|>  it  brought  to  Velasco.  She  was  a 
!tmp  fisherman  and  all  she  wanted 
v   to  be  allowed  to  trawl  for  shrimp. 

*  had  not  tried  to  divert  the  trend  of 
nistry  when  a  chemical  company  de- 

j'd  vo  build  a  hundred-million  dollar 
I  it  to  extract  metals  from  the  salt  wa- 
*at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River. 
^  had  she  undertaken  to  annihilate, 

*  onally,  each  of  the  twenty  thousand 
ganders  ("goons,"  she  called  them) 

,  came  to  build  and  operate  the  plant. 

could  not  stop  the  tide  that  swept 

peaceful  Texas  village  of  seven  hun- 

and    fifty-five    neighbors    into    a 


howling  hurricane  of  working  and  spend- 
ing. 

But  she  could  and  did  stand  on  the 
deck  of  the  Brazos  Belle  and  polish  off 
labor  and  industry  with  a  single  snort. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  derisive  sound. 
She  arranged  her  lips  to  sound  the  let- 
ter "p"  and  having  launched  that  con- 
sonant with  a  grinding  asthmatic 
wheeze,  she  suddenly  changed  to  a 
nasal  roar.  "P — hanh!"  Wind  and  tide 
with  her,  she  could  deflate  an  ego  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

Her  vocabulary  was  not  limited  by 
that  one  snort,  however.  Her  voice  was 
sharp  rather  than  shrill  and  her  argu- 
ments hammered  at  the  eardrums  as 
well  as  the  brain.    Pete  was  not  deaf, 


but  five  years  of  life  with  Big  Mag  had 
taught  him  to  close  his  ears  to  her  voice. 

Pete  appeared  at  the  companionway 
hatch.  "It's  a  leak  in  the  cooling  sys- 
tem," he  announced  softly. 

Big  Mag  dropped  a  pail  over  the  side 
and  dashed  the  water  on  deck.  Shrimp 
weren't  worth  seventeen-fifty  a  hun- 
dred, but  that's  what  Mr.  Cheramie  had 
paid.  Now,  Pete  would  drink  himself 
crazy  and  she  would  have  to  go  through 
the  usual  business  of  lashing  him  to  his 
bunk  and  feeding  him  stewed  tomatoes 
while  he  fought  off  pink  eels  and  trig- 
ger-fish. And  it  would  be  all  of  a  week 
before  he  would  be  fit  to  go  trawling 
again. 

"You  never  heard  of  a  shrimper  jump- 


The  women  laughed,  the  men  shout- 
ed and  the  nickel  juke  machines 
wailed.  Big  Mag's  brain  ached 
from  the  noise  and  the  confusion 


ing  out  the  second-story  window,  did 
you?"  Big  Mag  bellowed.  "Naw! 
Shrimpers  don't  live  in  two-story 
houses.    P— hanh!" 

"Talking  sense  now,"  the  Deacon  said 
"but  talking  too  durn'  loud.  Ain't  got  a 
lick  of  pride  about  her." 

Pete  crawled  out  of  the  cabin,  under- 
sized and  grimy  with  grease.    "We  got 
to  pull   her  out,"   he   said.    "They's   a 
leak  in  the  outboard  pipe  of  the  circu- 
it 
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lation.  The  pump  pumps  the  water  out 
but  she  won't  suck  it  back  in.  That's  the 
trouble  with  these  durn'  conversion 
jobs.    Always  out  of  whack." 

Big  Mag  sat  down  on  the  cabin  trunk. 
"If  it's  got  to  be,  it's  got  to  be.  Only, 
seems  like  to  me  we  was  on  the  ways  no 
time  ago."  She  handed  the  bucket  to 
her  husband.  "Douse  me,  while  I  scrub 
down —  As  if  a  body  could  scrub  down 
in  this  water  any  more!  Time  was  when 
fresh  water  run  in  the  Brazos,  but  now 
the  company's  gone  and  dammed  off 
and  cut  the  river  down  across  the  prairie, 
so's  the  channel  won't  shoal  up  and  hang 
one  of  their  barges  on  a  sand  bar.  I 
been  boating  out  of  this  river  fifteen 
years  and  I  ain't  never  run  aground." 

"We  better  paint  the  bottom  when 
she's  up,  too,  Mag,"  Pete  suggested. 
"She  got  plenty  wormy  last  time." 
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Pete  dashed  a  bucketful  of  water  on 
his  wife  while  she  scrubbed.  Then  she 
doused  him.  They  both  went  below  to 
change  into  dry  clothes. 

It  was  no  longer  a  pleasant  errand  to 
walk  from  the  boat  to  the  grocery  store. 
Before  the  boom,  a  body  could  get  on 
the  path  atop  the  levee  and  foot  it  to 
Old  Man  Mako's  in  ease  and  comfort. 
At  the  store,  you  could  chat  and  chin 
with  Old  Man  Mako  and  his  daughter, 
pick  up  the  latest  news  from  the  vil- 
lage and  get  all  the  gossip  about  the 
people  across  the  river  in  Freeport;  and 
there  was  the  opportunity  to  haggle 
over  prices  and  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity generally. 

But  not  any  more.  Where  grass  had 
grown  along  the  leaves  there  were  now 
auto  trailers — glossy  new  ones  and 
homemade   tin  cans;   there   were   tents 


and  improvised  lean-tos;  the  houses 
and  sheds  and  garages  were  crammed 
with  beds  and  cots.  New  houses  of 
shoddy  loblolly  and  tar  paper  were  be- 
ing slapped  together  wherever  there  was 
space. 

"Heathens!"  Big  Mag  snorted.  "Liv- 
ing like  heathens  so's  they  can  build 
two-story  houses  with  their  high  wages!" 

Pete,  trudging  back  of  her  and  worry- 
ing about  the  engine,  said,  "Down  in 
Bay  City,  my  Jersey  Standard  never 
run  hot.  Sixteen  horse,  and  never  a  lick 
of  bother  about  heating  up  Trouble 
with  these  conversion  jobs  is,  they  ain't 
meant  to  run  in  salt  water." 

The  store  was  jammed  with  jabbering 
women  and  their  overalled  men.  The 
men  wore  their  photographs  and  num- 
bers in  little  badges.  "P — hanh!  Too 
busy  making  money  to  use  a  regular 


,. 


name!"  Big  Mag  boomed.   "So  they  got 
to  have  a  number!" 

No  time  now  to  chat  and  chin  with 
Old  Man  Mako  and  his  daughter.  The) 
and  their  six  new  clerks  were  too  bus) 
to  haggle.  The  prices  were  too  high  bu 
you  paid  them  or  somebody  else  would 

Outside,  their  arms  full  of  groo 
Pete  went  on  with  talk  of  his  engine! 
"She'd  turn  a  20-20  propeller  six  hun 
dred  a  minute,  slick  as  you  please,  an^ 
ain't  got  overheated  on  me  one  time 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  abou 
that  old  engine,"  Big  Mag  said.  "That' 
all  you  talked  about  before  I  ma 
you.  And  when  I  finally  drug  my  travk 
around,  did  I  catch  a  sixteen  hors* 
sey  Standard  marine?  Naw!  Wasn't  . 
blessed  thing  in  my  net  but  a  little  bitt 
runt  of  a  man." 

"I  had  to  sell  her,"  Pete  said.  "Ha 
to  get  money  enough  to  buy  me  a  marn 
ing  suit.  You  want  a  man  to  get  marrii 
in  his  work  clothes?  I've  strived  an 
toiled  over  your  old  conversion  for  fh 
years  now,  and  you're  still  griping  aboi 
me  selling  that  Jersey  Standard.  V, 
net's  full  of  it  and  I'll  have  no  more." 

Big  Mag  softened:  "Aw,  Pete,  I  air 
blaming  you  for  selling  that  engine.  SI 
wasn't  much  good,  anyhow." 

"She  wouldn't  run  hot,"  Pete  said  d; 
fensively. 

THE      Deacon     came      aboard     at 
■*■  squatted  before  the  main  hatchws 
"I  hear  you  got  to  pull  the  Brazos  Be 
out  to  fix  a  leak  in  the  circulator," 
said  pessimistically. 

"Yep,"  Pete  said.  "She's  got  a  oi 
board  leak  and  I  ain't  no  diver." 

"I  hear,"  the  Deacon  said,  "that  C 
Snodgrass    has    jumped    the    price 
hauling  a  boat  out.    Four  bits  a  fo' 
now.    Seems  a  mite  high  to  me." 

Big  Mag  put  the  last  of  the  suppl' 
into  the  locker  and  snapped  the  dr 
shut.    "Four  bits  a  foot,  hunh?"  she 
peated.    "Fourteen  dollars  to  pull 
Brazos  Belle  out  is  too  much  mon . 
Won't  pay  it." 

"You  can't  help  it,"  the  Deacon 
minded  her  maliciously.    "He's  got  ]i 
where  the  hair  is  short.    You'll  payll 
you  don't  get  pulled  out,  seeing  as  1 1 
got  the  only  ways  on  the  river." 

Pete  didn't  like  the  Deacon.    He  I 
ways  knew  too  much  about  everybow 
business.   "Cap  Snodgrass  may  have  | 
only  ways  on  the   Brazos,"   Pete  si 
"but  he  ain't  got  the  only  ways  on  | 
Texas    coast.     They    don't    charge 
twenty  cents  a  foot  in  Galveston, 
they  got  some  real  ways  up  there." 

"You  ain't  in  Galveston,"  the  Dei'i 
pointed  out. 

"I  know  the  way,"  Pete  said,  "and 
Brazos  Belle  can  still  run.    Before ' 
pay  Cap  Snodgrass  four  bits  a  foo 
a  pull-out,  I'll  run  to  Galveston." 

"It's  a  good  ten-hour  run  up  tht1! 
nal,"  the  Deacon  figured.   "That  old 
burns  two  gallons  every  hour, 
twenty    gallons    up    and    twenty 
Not  to  mention  a  quart  of  oil  every  ! 
I  reckon  it'll  cost  you  fifteen  dolla1 
run  to  Galveston  and  back,  just  so'fN 
can  save  eight-forty,  and  that's 
out   with   an   empty   trawl."    He 
"Yep,  Cap  Snodgrass  is  "got  you 
the  hair  is  short." 

Big  Mag  listened  to  the  disc 
Pete   was   a   good   mechanic,   all 
He  could  make  that  old  job  go  wh' 
other  man  on  the  river  could  get  a  I 
out  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the ' 
con  was  a  smart  one  when  it  cai 
figuring    and    planning.     She    had 
anced  each  man  against  the  othe 
when  she  decided  to  get  married  ir 
of  splitting  shares  with  a  deck  han 
had    chosen    the    mechanic    who 
make    the    engine    run    instead   c 
smart  man  who  could  figure  and 

Pete  had  turned  out  to  be  as  i 
mechanic  as  she   had  hoped.    H 
(Continued  on  page  26J 
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CONVOY  TO  MURMANSK 

As  told  to  Rae  Richard  Hess  by  Second  Mate  John  Cassin  Dyer,  U.S.N.R. 


WE  LEFT  port  under  sealed  orders, 
but  the  cargo  was  plainly  marked 
for  Soviet  Russia,  so  every  taxi 
driver  and  stevedore  who  worked  on 
the  dock  knew  where  we  were  going  be- 
fore we  did.  It  didn't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  crew,  though.  We  had  just 
come  in  from  a  trip  to  the  Caribbean, 
(Where  our  ship  was  torpedoed,  and  in 
ispite  of  the  fact  that  we  finished  off  the 
dirty  Heinies  before  we  abandoned  ship 
we  were  still  plenty  mad.  None  of  the 
prew  on  our  ship  had  ever  crossed  in  a 
:onvoy.  We  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
awaiting  us. 

,  We  joined  a  large  convoy  at  an  east- 
foast  port,  and  the  next  day  the  nonde- 
«ript  procession  departed  for  another 
jiarbor,  where  we  lay  at  anchor  for  a 
ortnight,  awaiting  sailing  instructions. 
,rhe  orders  finally  came  through  and  we 
iet  a  course  for  the  top  of  the  world.  For 
(Wo  days  the  sea  was  blanketed  by  dense 
og.  Visibility  was  absolutely  zero.  On 
he  bridge  you  might  put  your  hand  on 
^ie  other  fellow's  shoulder  but  you 
couldn't  see  him.  The  only  way  we  were 
.ble  to  keep  our  position  in  the  convoy 
as  by  frequent  sounding  of  our  con- 
oy  numbers  in  Morse  code  on  the  whis- 
es. 

■  Sunday  broke  calm  and  peaceful.  War 
?emed  a  long  way  off.  It  held  good  that 
, ight,  but  the  fog  had  cleared  away  next 
iay  and  we  were  immediately  picked  up 
v  a  German  Dornier  observation  plane, 
his  detail,  or  its  reliefs,  stuck  with  us 
ntil  we  were  actually  in  sight  of  the 
ussian  coast,  always  remaining  just 
I  jitside  the  range  of  our  guns.  We  began 
refer  to  the  guy  as  the  "stool  pigeon." 
agine  how  you'd  like  being  stalked 
nstantly  by  a  giant  bird,  just  silently 
tching  every  move  you  made. 
When  visibility  is  poor,  the  bombers 
n't  work  because,  when  they  come 
ow  the  overcast,  they  are  too  low  for 
urate  bombing  and  well  within  range 
our  guns.  All  we  could  do  was  to  wait 
their  next  move.  It  came  when  the 
ercast  cleared  away,  about  six  hours 
er. 

he  antiaircraft  ship  in  the  center  of 
convoy  had  run  up  the  square  black 
g,  a  warning  to  us  of  possible  attack 
enemy  aircraft,  so  we  were  at  battle 
tions  looking  for  something  out  of 
sky. 

flight  of  eight  Focke-Wulf  planes 

ieared,  coming  in  low  over  the  water, 

dently     following     the     observation 

ne's  radio   beam.    Approaching    the 

woy  closely,  they  divided  into  two 

unlns  and  spiraled  in  opposite  direc- 

above  us,  constantly  gaining  alti- 

e.     The    deliberate    precision    with 

ich  they  staged  their  circus  act  was  al- 

t  insolent.  All  we  could  do  was  wait, 

ling  those  damned  Nazis.   We  im- 

ed  them  hanging  by  their  knees  from 
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their  undercarriages  and  swinging  their 
bombs  like  Indian  clubs. 

All  at  once  the  circling  planes  con- 
verged and  attacked  simultaneously 
from  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet. 
Trying  to  put  our  escort  out  of  commis- 
sion, they  first  attacked  the  naval  ves- 
sels. 

Four  bombs  dropped  near  our  ship. 
Instantly  all  the  ships  caught  one  plane 
in  gunfire,  and  it  crashed  into  the  sea  in 
flames.  The  Heinies  kept  at  it  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Dropping  small  bombs,  but, 
although  no  ships  were  hit,  the  vessels 
were  considerably  shaken  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  near  misses.  Our  score 
was  five  German  planes  shot  down. 

At  midnight  it  was  overcast  and  snow- 
ing. Still  at  battle  stations,  we  heard 
our  escort  vessels  dropping  depth 
charges,  and  we  knew  a  submarine  wolf 
pack  was  in  the  vicinity.  Later  we 
learned  contact  had  been  made  with  one 
of  the  submarines  with  good  results. 

Suddenly,  abaft  our  stern,  we  saw  a 
white  streak  approaching  us  at  an 
angle.  Torpedo!  But  it  missed  our  stern, 
missed  the  vessel  abeam  of  us,  and  spent 
its  strength  in  open  water.  Ten  minutes 
later  there  was  a  terrific  explosion  as  a 
torpedo  hit  a  vessel  at  the  rear  of  the 
third  column.  A  second  torpedo  fol- 
lowed immediately;  there  was  a  blind- 
ing sheet  of  flame  and  in  that  instant  the 
ship  disappeared.  It  happened  in  less 
than  one  minute! 

They  left  us  alone  then  until  mid- 
afternoon,  when  Stuka  dive  bombers  at- 
tacked. But  the  bombs  fell  in  the  center 
of  the  convoy  without  causing  any  dam- 
age. At  midnight,  eight  Focke-Wulf 
planes  attacked  us,  but  all  our  ships  put 
up  a  terrific  fight  and  drove  them  off. 

Perfect   Bombing   Weather 

At  9:30  in  the  morning  the  convoy 
was  attacked  by  five  torpedo  planes  and 
eight  bombers,  the  engagement  lasting 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  from  then 
on  we  were  subjected  to  continuous 
hourly  attacks.  Intense  ack-ack  fire 
from  our  ships  kept  the  Heinie  planes 
far  enough  away  to  make  their  bomb- 
ing less  effective.  But  by  now  we  were 
under  the  midnight  sun,  and  the  attacks 
could  be  carried  on  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  It  was  cold  and  clear — perfect 
bombing  weather. 

Some  of  the  eggs  hit  two  of  our  ships 
with  resounding  explosions.  The  crews 
got  off  safely  and  were  swimming  or 
rowing  in  the  icy  water.  Then,  after 
burning  fiercely,  one  of  the  vessels  blew 
up,  the  explosion  fantastically  tossing 
the  blazing  ship  into  the  air  in  two 
pieces. 

Four  bombs  dropped  close  on  our  star- 
board bow,  causing  a  great  upheaval  of 
water,   and   the   ship  was  shaken   vio- 


lently. We  sounded  the  bilges  immedi- 
ately, and  hourly  thereafter,  to  make 
sure  we  were  not  damaged. 

Near  by,  another  vessel  was  hit  by  a 
bomb,  and  smoke  billowed  skyward. 
The  crew  started  to  abandon  her;  we 
could  see  them  frantically  racing  against 
time  away  from  the  doomed  ship  when 
the  attacking  Heinie  plane  came  in  low 
and  bombed  her  again.  With  a  blinding 
flash  the  ship  instantly  disappeared, 
literally  blown  to  pieces. 

They  hit  another  ship,  which  caught 
fire  instantly,  went  out  of  control  and 
dropped  astern  of  the  convoy.  The  last 
we  saw  of  her  she  was  burning  fiercely. 
Then  a  stick  of  bombs  hit  on  the  fo'c'sle 
head  of  one  of  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
convoy,  killing  the  gun  crew  and  knock- 
ing out  the  two  antiaircraft  guns  which 
were  mounted  there.  They  also  caught 
the  spare  Diesel  tank  forward,  setting 
it  aflame. 

For  sheer  courage,  this  ship's  crew  set 
an  outstanding  example.  Despite  the 
inferno  and  the  dense  and  stifling  smoke, 
fighting  the  fire  for  nearly  two  days  be- 
fore it  was  brought  under  control,  they 
kept  up  with  the  convoy.  All  the  sur- 
viving members  of  that  Russian  crew 
got  the  Order  of  Lenin  when  they 
reached  Murmansk. 

I  saw  three  of  the  Nazi  planes  fall 
in  flames  into  the  sea.  They  were  too 
close  to  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  their 
dives  to  bail  out.  All  the  time  the  bomb- 
ers were  attacking  us,  they  were  also 
using  their  machine  guns,  strafing  the 
decks  as  they  swooped  in  low.  When 
we  got  to  Murmansk  we  found  a  lot  of 
our  deck  cargo  riddled  by  machine-gun 
bullets. 

They  kept  at  it  until  10 :30  that  night, 
with  such  hourly  regularity  that  in  the 
lull  we'd  look  at  our  watches  and  re- 
mark, "Well,  it's  almost  on  the  half- 
hour.  They'll  be  coming  over  any 
minute."  Finally,  having  finished  their 
dirty  work,  they  turned  tail  and  streaked 
for  home.  They  must  have  been  based 
at  Trondheim. 

After  the  first  action,  the  light  cruis- 
ers escorting  us  for  protection  against 
surface  raiders  while  running  the  na- 
val blockade  opposite  Trondheim  pulled 
away  for  other  duty.  Hell  lay  around 
us.  Ships  were  burning  and  going 
down  everywhere.  Ships  were  blown 
to  atoms  when  the  flames  reached  their 
ammunition  storage,  and  the  explosions 
seemed  to  tear  the  atmosphere  into 
ribbons.  For  miles  around,  survivors 
were  struggling  in  boats,  on  rafts,  and 
swimming  in  icy  oil-covered  water.  We 
will  never  forget  the  fearful  sight.  The 
escort  vessels  worked  in  frantic  haste  to 
pick  up  the  survivors  and  take  them 
aboard. 

We  had  been  at  our  battle  stations 
for  eighteen  hours  without  rest,  and  by 


Hit!  Black  smoke  pours  from  one 
of  the  freighters  torpedoed  on 
the  perilous   route   to   the   north 


8:30  that  night  had  exhausted  our  anti- 
aircraft ammunition.  Most  of  the  other 
cargo  ships  were  also  running  short  of 
ammunition  or,  like  ourselves,  were  en- 
tirely ,out.  We  were  beginning  to  get 
pretty  discouraged  when  the  captain  of 
the  ship  astern  of  us  volunteered  to 
break  into  his  cargo. 

Some  time  after  midnight,  one  of  the 
corvette  vessels  drew  alongside  and  sup- 
plied us.  The  planes  had  evidently  been 
withdrawn  and  we  began  to  disperse  to 
quarters,  waiting  to  be  called  out  again. 
By  this  time  we  were  sleeping  in  our 
clothes.  We  had  not  had  them  off  since 
the  night  of  the  first  attack.  I  sat  down 
to  the  supper  table  but  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  sat  down  to  a  meal  that 
I  could  not  eat.  The  anticipation  of  the 
next  attack  and  the  thought  of  which 
one  of  the  ships  would  be  next  put  ev- 
eryone on  edge,  but  the  balance  of  the 
night  passed  without  further  incident. 

Under  Constant  Attack 

The  following  morning  a  flight  of 
German  bombers  attacked  but  were 
driven  off  by  heavy  gunfire  put  up  by 
the  entire  convoy.  That  evening  a  sin- 
gle plane  dropped  a  stick  of  bombs  two 
hundred  feet  off  our  starboard  beam, 
causing  heavy  concussions  on  the  hull. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  were  under 
attack  every  time  the  weather  cleared. 
Whenever  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  the  Heinies  came  with  it.  Luck- 
ily for  us,  we  lost  only  three  more  ves- 
sels northbound.  By  the  time  we  got 
within  sight  of  the  Russian  coast  we  had 
all  been  at  the  guns  so  long,  practically 
on  a  diet  of  cigarettes  and  coffee,  and 
with  so  very  little  sleep,  that  most  of 
us  were  suffering  from  the  "hoops  and 
jingles." 

About  fifty  miles  off  the  Russian 
coast,  nine  of  the  remaining  ships  left 
the  main  convoy  and,  with  some  of  the 
escort,  headed  for  Archangel,  while  the 
rest  of  us  continued  on  to  Murmansk. 
We  were  attacked  again  and  again  by 
planes,  but  escaped  damage.  Shortly 
afterward,  Russian  planes  came  out  and 
circled  the  convoy  in  pairs.  I  felt  pretty 
safe  then  and  turned  in  for  the  first  good 
sleep  in  several  days.  At  noon,  when  I 
returned  to  the  bridge  to  stand  my  regu- 
lar watch,  the  Russians  were  still  cir- 
cling the  convoy,  but  I  thought  I  could 
hear  the  drone  of  many  planes  over- 
head. 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  I  asked  my 
lookout  on  the  bridge. 

(Continued  on  page  60^) 
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She  yells.  She  screams.  She 
wiggles  and  she  twists.  For 
an  encore  she  breaks  her 
neck  in  three  places.  At 
least  she  would,  if  given 
sufficient      encouragement 


MISS  BETTY  HUTTON  originally 
achieved  fame  by  grabbing  the 
microphone  in  front  of  Vincent 
Lopez's  orchestra  and  riding  it  back  and 
forth  like  a  seesaw,  meanwhile  emitting 
jive-mad  screams  of  such  character  as 
to  entrance  all  hepcats.  This  is  to  say 
that  Miss  Hutton's  singing  was  admired 
by  patrons  of  swing  music. 

Lately  Miss  Hutton — now  a  Holly- 
wood actress  for  Paramount — has  been 
feeling  the  effects.  For  days  at  a  time 
she  has  been  confined  to  her  boudoir 
suffering  a  mild  case  of  vapors.  On  be- 
ing asked  how  one  so  young  could  col- 
lapse so  humbly,  she  replied: 


"Because  I'm  a  damned  fool,  that's 
how.    I've  floored  myself." 

After  years  of  ferocious  struggle, 
Miss  Hutton  has  finally  become  an  es- 
tablished success  and  she  has  stopped 
to  take  a  breath.  The  letdown  has  been 
almost  too  much  for  her.  Her  Broadway 
success  in  Panama  Hattie  got  her  the 
chance  at  Paramount  and  she  came  out 
to  do  or  die.  Her  method  of  putting  over 
a  song  is  compounded  of  three  parts 
violence  and  one  part  music.  She  wig- 
gles her  body,  she  twists  her  face  into 
knots,  she  sings  with  all  the  force  of  a 
tank  going  through  a  barn;  by  sheer 
weight  of  sound,  action  and  some  genius, 
she  beats  down  an  audience  and  even- 
tually has  it  excited  to  the  point  of 
cheering. 

"Since  I'm  thirteen,  I've  been  keep- 
ing the  family,"  she  says,  getting  up 
eagerly.  "And  all  the  time  that  little  old 
man  named  Failure  is  right  there  on  my 
neck  waiting  to  grab  me.  I  get  up  there, 
I  get  knocked  down  here;  suddenly  I'm 
a  success  .  .  .  and  then  WHAMBO!  .  .  . 
I'm  on  the  deck  .  .  .  Bat!" 


The  Hollywood  venture  was  a  gam- 
ble. They  put  her  in  The  Fleet's  In  and 
she  knocked  herself  out  trying  to  make 
good.  Everybody  said  she  had  done  all 
right  but  that  didn't  convince  her.  She 
had  heard  those  things  before  in  a  long 
sad  career.  While  waiting  for  the  pic- 
ture to  be  released,  she  broke  her  neck 
trying  to  get  into  something  else. 

"If  I  flop  in  The  Fleet's  In,  they'll 
throw  me  out  on  my  face,"  she  figured. 
"But  if  I  get  into  something  else  in  the 
meantime  maybe  I  can  stall  'em." 

She  went  after  the  leading  role  in  Out 
of  the  Frying  Pan  and  they  told  her  that 
she  would  be  considered;  they  would 
decide  it  between  Susan  Hayward  and 
Hutton. 

"Listen,"  she  screamed,  "who's  trying 
to  louse  up  who  here?  Hayward  and  I 
are  no  more  alike  than  Joe  Louis  and 
Billy  Rose!" 

"If  it's  Hayward,"  they  explained  pa- 
tiently, "it'll  be  a  love  picture;  if  it's 
you,  it'll  be  comedy." 

"Right  there,"  says  Hutton.  "I  know 
I'm  mixed  up  in  a  little  smeller  but  I 


stay  in  there  yelling  for  it.    I'm  nu 
see?" 

She  didn't  get  it  and  was  downhearti 
but  then  The  Fleet's  In  appeared  a 
her  notices  were  elegant  and  soon  s 
was  starring  in  a  real  something  em 
Dark  Blushes. 

"Technicolor,"    screams    Betty,   as 
the  gates   of  heaven   had  opened,  a  1 
then  adds:   "They  smacked  me  dov ; 
I'm  playing  like  a  human  being." 

That  was  so  good  that  the  celebra  1 
restaurateur  and  genius  named  Pres  ' 
Sturges  asked  for  her  services  and  - 
is  now  doing  a  picture  with  him.  1  ■ 
tweentimes  she  worked  in  Star-Sp  ■ 
gled  Rhythm,  the  grab-bag  picture  a 
which  everybody  on  the  Paramount  t 
is  being  hurled  into  one  film,  with  f 
idea,  no  doubt,  of  closing  up  and  gc  g 
home  thereafter.  It  was  during 
example  of  elephantiasis  that 
collapsed  and  retired  to  reflect  u  0 
life. 

In  essence,  it  is  the  classic  Amer  n 
success  story,  the  girl  who  came  up  f 
(Continued  on  page  68J 
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1 1NCE  Pearl  Harbor  there  have  been  more  than 

D  seven  hundred  strikes  in  Michigan.  More  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  them  have  halted  for  periods 

from  two  hours  to  twenty  days  the  production  of 
ms  for  our  Army  and  Navy.    They  have  occurred 

what  used  to  be  America's  unrivaled  automotive 
lustry. 

The  rest  of  these  strikes,  with  few  exceptions  born 
<  contagion,  have  affected  war  production  to  extents 
pat  and  small  by  interfering  with  transportation 
«d  raw  materials  and  by  steadily  lowering  the 
j  irale  of  both  management  and  labor.  At  least  three 
firths  of  them  are  conceded  by  management,  labor 
id  government  to  have  been  easy  avoidable.  Not 
ttre  than  a  dozen  threatened  any  of  management's 
uvileges  of  investment  or  control,  any  of  labor's 
1  al  or  contractual  rights ;  and  such  threats  were 
€  ier  very  slight  or  indirect. 

The  only  real  sufferer  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
I  ited  Nations.  The  blame  settles  inevitably  and 
■  urately  upon  temporizing,  appeasing,  red-taped, 
p  itics-ridden  Washington. 

In  Detroit,  the  birthplace  of  many  American 
n  acles,  none  is  more  impressive  than  that  the  auto- 
I  tive  industry  is  producing  as  well  as  it  is,  and  as 
c  ch.  Its  technological  experts,  its  engineers,  its 
nster  minds  in  general,  have  not  faltered  or  ceased 
f(  a  moment  tc  evolve  the  tools  of  war  with  the  same 
d  ing  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  produced 
nrorcars.  In  its  transition  from  the  equipment  of 
wee  to  the  machines  of  warfare,  the  automotive  in- 
ijtry  has  frequently  astonished  itself,  accomplish- 
1  things  which  Washington  said  were  impossible. 

Detroit  Has  the  Hives 

Detroit  has  no  one  major  illness  to  be  cured.  What 
□p-oit  is  suffering  from  is  a  .terrific  dose  of  hives.  It 
J  been  trying  to  cure  itself  with  home  remedies. 
T|y  haven't  worked.  What's  needed  is  a  cold  and 
c;h  scientific  physician  from  outside.  But  Detroit 
pt/s  that  Washington  will  send  her  no  more  starry  - 
i,  long-haired  medicine  men  with  New  Deal  nos- 
r  is. 

pall  these  strikes  what  you  will — wildcats,  slow- 
dens,  demonstrations,  incidents,  token  protests  or 
ju  sdictional  battles — there  have  been  more  than 
se>n  hundred  of  them.  In  their  cumulative  effect, 
;h-  have  done  more  to  widen  and  deepen  the  abyss 
ooeen  management,  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
cx\  the  worker,  jealous  of  his  gains  and  ambitious  for 
to  rol,  than  one  conclusive  general  strike  could.  To 
h  ndependent  spectator,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
ur  ibsurd. 

)ur  writing  is  interrupted  by  the  telephone.  An- 
'Ur  strike.  Eight  hundred  electricians  have  walked 
^uat  Ford's  because  one  of  them  was  fired  for  en- 
tering his  life  for  the  third  time  by  running  in 
ret  of  a  bomber  body  that  was  being  swung  at  high 
P«d  from  one  assembly-line  station  to  another.  His 
3i  nan  called  him  a  fool.  He  told  his  foreman  to  go 
3  ;11.  Then  they  had  words  and  the  thrice- warned 
•slw  was  fired. 

•ight  hundred  of  his  fellow  electricians  walked 
-  vith  him.    See?    They  weren't  called  out  by  their 
chiefs.  The  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) 
the  story  from  Harry  Bennett,  Ford's   famous 
nnel  boss.     The   UAW  makes   inquiry   of  the 
rs,  declares  that  the  strike  is  unauthorized  and 
h  them  to  go  back  to  work.   They  return,  grum- 
'   against  their  own  leaders,  whom  they  foolishly 
|l?e  with  more  sympathy  for  the  bosses  than  for 

/e  return  to  our  story,  realizing  that  in  that 
cent  there  was  a  great  deal  that  is  typical  of  all 
6  seven  hundred  strikes,  slowdowns  and  demon- 
r'ions.  Every  day  here  in  Detroit  we  meet 
'Vnment,  management,  labor  and  independent 
Vigators.  None  agrees  with  the  others  as  to  why 
lef  things  happen. 


OFFICER  KILLED  IN  BATTLE 
OFFICER  KILLED  IN  KNIFE  BATTLE 
EQ  HI  MM  HIRE 

ffiffiH  800,000  in  ae 


Detroit's  Negroes  are  more  concerned  with  winning  the  war  than  with  racial  monkey  business.  Above 
is  Louis  E.  Martin,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Chronicle,  the  Negro  newspaper  that  exposed  Takahashi 


Worst  worry  in  Detroit  is  the  housing  situation,  complicated  by  influx  of  new  workers.   An  aircraft 
worker  and  his  son  get  water  from  a  hydrant — priorities   forbade   water  mains   where   they   live 


What  Detroit  sees  as  the  result  of  inexcusable  red  tape- 
thousands  of  U.  S.  Army  trucks  pile  up  in  outdoor  storage 
spaces,  waiting  for  someone  to  order  them  into  service 


The  Japanese  Satochasi  Takahashi, 
Detroit  organizer  of  the  Black  Dra- 
gon Society,  whose  job  (before  the 
F.B.I,  caught  up  with  him)  was  to 
incite  Negroes  to  revolt.   He  failed 


We  talk  to  management  and  hear 
tales  of  suspected  sabotage,  subversive 
influences,  the  loss  of  control  of  labor 
by  its  leaders.  We  receive  no  proof  at 
all  of  this.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
the  UAW's  authority  over  its  member- 
ship is  not  the  smart,  taut  thing  it  was 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  This,  it  appears,  is 
due  partly  to  a  natural  war  hysteria 
which  is  shared  equally  by  both  sides, 
plus  resulting  internal  political  dissen- 
sion. 

We  talk  to  a  dozen  representatives  of 
thousands  of  workers.  They  tell  us  that 
management  is  trying  to  break  down 
their  organization,  their  solidarity  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  pledge  to  the 
President  not  to  strike. 

The  independent  and  government  in- 
vestigators, most  of  them  peering  through 
politically  colored  glasses,  evaluate 
what  they  see  according  to  their  lights, 
limited  to  their  specialties.  In  Detroit, 
as  in  other  industrial  centers,  one  may 
see  what  one  insists  on  seeing,  whatever 
one  looks  for. 

Here's  a  group  which  lays  the  whole 
thing  to  Detroit's  lack  of  worker  hous- 
ing, and  they're  partly  right — but  only 
partly,  although  Detroit's  housing  situa- 
tion is  something  to  weep  about.  Others 
blame  it  all  on  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  worker.  We  listen  attentively 
to  them,  realizing,  however,  that  they, 
too,  are  only  partly  right.  We  listen 
closely  because  we've  just  come  from 
Ford's  concentrated  empire,  the  River 
Rouge  plant  where  something  happened 
that  gave  us  a  terrific  kick. 

A  group  of  Negro  workers  quit  work 
long  enough  to  tear  down  a  few  posters 
which  Washington  fondly  believed 
would  speed  labor's  hands  by  arousing 
furious  emotion.  But  they  merely 
aroused  emotion — the  wrong  one.  The 
posters  were  pictures  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers murdering  women  and  children. 
Their  brief  texts  bade  the  American  to 
behold  what  the  brutish  yellow  devil 
was  doing,  calling  it  war.  The  Negroes 
objected  to  the  word  yellow.  The  Japa- 
nese were  a  colored  race,  said  the  Ne- 
groes. Until  the  white  man  granted  them 
— colored  Americans — equality,  gave 
more  than  mere  lip  service  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  democracy,  they  refused  to 
hate  other  colored  peoples  as  such. 

There  was  no  protest  from  manage- 
ment. No  one  was  fired  or  disciplined 
for  tearing  down  the  posters.  Soon 
thereafter  all  such  posters  were  removed 
from  all  Ford  shops.  So  there  was  no 
strike,  as  there  surely  would  have  been 
had  these  Negroes  been  fired.  Detroit's 
150,000  Negroes  are  well  organized  un- 
der intelligent  leaders.  They  have  a 
simple,  powerful  shibboleth:  "We  are 
Americans,  too."  But  don't  be  fooled 
by  that  watchword's  lack  of  fire.  They 
mean  it. 

It  was  somewhat  startling  at  first. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  (apparently  existing 
more  in  spirit  than  membership  in  De- 
troit) and  various  White  Supremacy 
agencies  and  individuals  hasten  to  tell 
you  that  it  only  goes  to  show  you  that 
the  Negro  is  not  to  be  trusted,  that  he 
is  more  concerned  with  racial  than  na- 
tional survival. 

Disproof  of  this  is  ridiculously  easy. 
After  you've  talked  it  over  with  such  Ne- 


A  Ford  worker,  unable  to  find 
living  quarters  in  overcrowded 
Detroit,  sets  up  a  makeshift  home 
in    an    abandoned    gas    station 


gro  leaders  as  Louis  Emanuel  Mart 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Chronicle,  y! 
come  to  see  it  not  as  a  signal  of  disi 
fection  but  as  a  gesture  of  the  desp< 
ate  Negro's  freshly  awakened  reali2atu 
that  unless  he  demonstrates  he  will 
subjected  to  even  greater  prejudice  a| 
discrimination  than  he  has  ahead, 
fered  in  American  industry. 

It  is  not  the  employer  who  is  resp<| 
sible  for  this  discrimination  so  mu 
the  white  worker  who  thinks  that  h 
security  is  threatened  by  the 
quality  of  black  competition.  Examj  , 
of  this  are  so  numerous  that  doubt  f 
the  fact  vanishes  almost  at  once. 

It    was    the    Negro    himself,    largy 
through   the   columns   of  the   Mi< 
Chronicle,  who  accomplished  the  u 
mate  downfall  of  the  Jap  dissensio  t 
Satochasi  Takahashi. 

Takahashi,  sometimes  known  to  )  - 
troit's  150,000  Negroes  as  Naka  N  a 
Nakane,  was  the  local  organizer  of  e 
Black  Dragon  Society  and  the  creato  >f 
a  subversive  racket  known  mysticall  i 
Development  of  Our  Own  or  Onud 
in  America. 

Through  all  these,  Takahashi  and|u 
stooges  exhorted  the  Negro  to  jo 
with  all  other  colored  peoples — yel  * 
brown,  red  and  black — against  all  WB 
peoples.  Takahashi  took  all  advairfl 
of  the  aid  unwittingly  offered  hitrl-y 
prejudiced  white  employment  agfl 
and  by  stupid  housing  officials.  His'l- 
lowing  in  Detroit,  before  the  F I 
caught  up  with  him,  included  a  nurer 
of  Chinese  to  whom  he  turned  ovei  » 
somewhat  difficult  task  of  convirAfl 
other  Chinese  that  Japan  was  not  at  ar 
with  China,  that  the  presence  of 'a 
armies  in  China  was  entirely  benevoit 
But  it  was  Mr.  Martin's  newspaper  at 
exposed  Takahashi's  activities  and 
to  the  F.B.I,  much  of  its  working ' 
dence. 

We  prowl  through  government  o:  I 
in  Detroit  groping  for  the  true  res'! 
underlying   seven  hundred  strikes  | 
suspicion  and  distrust  they  were 
of  and  which  they  add  to.    We  find; 
the  most  reasonable,  the  most  plau 
answer.    At  any  rate,  it  is  in  the  go' 
ment's  setup  that  we  discover  the 
obvious  weakness  in  the  whole  war 
duction  structure. 

Government  Setup  Lacks  At 

We  talk  to  a  dozen  intelligent, 
government  functionaries.     We  t£ 
them  by  day  and  by  night,  beca' 
their  aching   desire   to  do   a   gi 
they  are  regardless  of  hours, 
federal    government    structure 
troit  is  distracted — lacking  in  au 
certainty  of  purpose   and   the 
which    comes    of    the    knowledgi 
Washington  will  back  up  its  di 
We  behold  a  melancholy  dissipa' 
good  minds  and  a  bad  case  of  th< 
blind  staggers  that  is  epidemic  in 
ington. 

For  example,  we   are   sitting 
office  of  a  War  Production  Board 
when  a  couple  of  officers  of  the  Qt 
master  Corps  of  the  United  States 
enter  with  blueprints  in  their  ham 
cidentally,    we    are    giving    you 
trative    incidents    which    we've   *W 
because  they  reveal  so  much. 

The    QMC    was    about    to    mc  '■ 
upon  Detroit  in  large  numbers.    ' 
taken  over  one  of  Detroit's  larges  ■ 
buildings,   leaving  the   civilian  t|f 
to  scramble  for  other  quarters. 
QMC    officers    were    arriving,   btf 
with  them  their  families.     The  gfj 
ment  was  making  a  major  task  of  M 
quarters  for  these  arriving  officerW 
wives  and  children,  although  conlj 
arriving    assembly-line    workers^ 
trudging  up  and  down  Detroit's 
looking    for    shelter.      They    tc 
brought  wives  and  children. 

(Continued  on  page  Zl) 
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LLUSTRATED    BY    HARRY    L.    TIMMINS 

Miss  Cordy  reads  one  paper 
oo  many.  Detective  O'Mal- 
ey  solves  another  murder 


ft    sc 
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SOCIETY  girl  got  knocked  off," 
)'Malley  said.  "In  this  kind  of 
case,  if  the  police  don't  solve  it, 
he  department  is  in  a  spot.  They  got 
ne  working  on  it.  If  them  cops  can't  get 
he  answer,  I  won't  get  it  neither;  then 
m  in  the  spot,  too.  Miss  Cordy  this 
lead  kid's  name  was.  She'd  went  to  a 
iiance  given  for  service  guys.  Well,  she 
disappeared  from  the  dance.  Early  this 
lorning  a  pedestrian  found  her.  The 
:id  had  been  choked  to  death." 

"How   much    have    you    got    on    the 
jase?"  I  asked. 

"A  young  guy  named  Normel  took 

,ie  girl  to  the  dance.   He's  a  civilian,  so 

e  didn't  stay  there.   He  was  to  call  for 

jer  later.   Miss  Cordy's  best  friend  is  a 

Irl  named  Miss  Redor.    A  guy  named 

Randolph    took    Miss    Redor    to    the 

ance.  He  didn't  stay  either.   He's  a  ci- 

flian,  too.   Well,  Normel  come  back  to 

ike    the    two    girls    home    and    they 

mldn't  find  Miss  Cordy.    There  didn't 

lybody  know  when  she  left  the  dance, 

.  I  why,  or  maybe  with  who.    It's  against 

^e  rules  for  girls  that  go  to  them  dances 

leave  with  any  service   guys   or  to 

ake  a  date  with  'em  afterward.    Still, 

is  kid  might  have  done  that." 

"What  are  the  police  doing?" 

"About    a    hundred    cops    are    going 

und,    finding    out   who    went    to    the 

tnce  and  questioning  soldiers  and  sail- 

s.  We  got  a  roomful  of  suspects  and  a 

illful  of  witnesses  and  it  ain't  got  us 

lywhere." 

I  "A   queer   business!"    I    commented. 
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LOT  of  young  people  were  there  at 
1  headquarters.  Some  were  soldiers  or 
iilors,  a  few  were  civilians.  There  were 
j(ung  girls  among  them.  Miss  Redor 
Is  there  and  Normel  and  Randolph. 
("It  won't  get  us  anything,"  O'Malley 
larked,   "but  I  got  to  go  talk  with 

/e  talked  with  Mi^s  Redor.  She  was 
isweet-seeming  girl  and  was  nineteen 
1  old.  I  didn't  like  Normel.  He  was 
aeavy-set  youth  who  appeared  rather 
Jlen.  Randolph  was  a  fine-looking 
-ing  man  with  a  strong  Southern  ac- 
ht. 

■'What    ideas    have    you    got    about 
s?"  O'Malley  asked  Miss  Redor. 
*'I  haven't  got  any.    It  all  is  too  ter- 
le." 
j'Well,  you  seen  Miss  Cordy  at  the 

ice." 

'Oh,  yes;  almost  all  evening." 

"Vhen  was  the  last  time  you  seen 


She  was  dancing  with  a  sailor.   Then 

•  Normel  came  to  get  us.    Our  car 

been  sent  for  us  and  we  three  were 


Cordy  was  dancing  with  a  sailor 

^en  Randolph  and  Miss  Redor  go! 

■  .  The  sailor  comes  from  the 


Mrrfl 


ie  town  that  Randolph  come  from" 
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going  home  in  it.  When  we  looked  for 
Marion,  she  wasn't  there." 

"Wait,  lady!    What  sailor?" 

"I  didn't  meet  him." 

"Was  the  sailor  still  there  when  you 
was  looking  for  Miss  Cordy?" 

"I  didn't  look  for  him,  but  I  don't 
think  he  was." 

"Now,  mister,"  O'Malley  said  to  Ran- 
dolph, "you  took  Miss  Redor  and  left  her 
at  the  dance.    Did  you  see  that  sailor?" 

"I  saw  several  sailors.  I  didn't  take 
note  of  them  particularly." 

"You  see  that  sailor?"  O'Malley  asked 
Normel. 

"No.  I  just  took  Marion  Cordy  there 
and  left  her.  Well,  I  went  back  later  to 
get  the  girls.  All  this  is  so  dreadful  I 
don't  remember  very  well.  Marion 
wasn't  there.  We  called  up  her  house 
and  she  hadn't  got  home.  Edith  went 
home  in  the  car  and  I  went  around  look- 
ing." 


"Yeah?  Where  did  you  look?" 
"I  didn't  know  where  to  look.  I  a^ifed 
policemen  and  taxi  drivers.  I  wandered 
around  but  I  don't  know  where  all  I 
went — cafes  and  such  places.  I  got  home 
about  daylight." 

"T  ISTEN,  son,  a  cop  has  to  ask  ques- 
■"  tions :  Was  you  in  love  with  this 
dead  lady?" 

"Yes." 

"She  in  love  with  you?" 

"I  thought  so  at  one  time.  I  don't 
know  about  lately.  You  see,  I  tried  to 
get  into  the  Army,  but  I  got  turned 
down  for  medical.  There  isn't  anything 
really  the  matter  with  me.  A  fellow 
feels  funny  that  isn't  in  uniform.  I 
thought  she  felt  I  could  have  got  in  all 
right  if  I  really  had  wanted  to." 

"She  like  service  guys  pretty  well?" 

"She  didn't  seem  to  have  much  use 
for  anyone  else." 
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We  looked  at  the  dead  girl.  She 
seemed  rather  remarkable — an  athlete 
and  a  beauty.  We  went  where  she'd 
been  found.  It  was  on  the  East  Side. 
She  had  been  found  in  a  small  areaway 
two  doors  from  her  home.  We  looked 
the  neighborhood  over  but  didn't  find 
anything. 

"Well,  O'Malley?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,  what?"  he  inquired.  "You  seen 
that  swell  kid — girls  like  her  don't  get 
killed;  so  where  was  the  motive?" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Do  nothing,  I  guess — like  all  other 
cops  do.  I'd  like  to  talk  with  that 
sailor." 

He  went  back  to  headquarters.  I  went 
there  next  day. 

"How  is  it?"  I  asked  him. 

"It's  the  same  thing  as  yesterday. 
What  we  want  is  that  sailor.  We  ain't 
got  any  charge;  we  just  want  to  talk 
(Continued  on  page  33,) 


NEW  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 

Probable  Length  Overall,  240  Feet 
Maximum  Surface  Speed,  16  to  20  Knots 
Submerged  Speed,  8  or  9  Knots 


The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 

By  Representative  Carl  Vinson 

DRAWING    BY    LIEUTENANT    ROLF    KLEP,     U.    S.    N.    R. 


The  chairman  of  ihe  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee xells  the  story  of  our  Atlantic  subma- 
rine war,  with  a  sideswipe  at  the  rumor  boys 


. 


FIVE  simple  truths  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  malicious  and 
mischievous  confusion  over  the  sub- 
marine situation  in  the  Atlantic  can  be 
cleared  away. 

First:  There  is  no  trick  way  of  fight- 
ing submarines.  We  know  that  with  the 
proper  type  of  ships  and  planes,  ade- 
quately equipped,  and  with  them  only, 
can  submarines  be  destroyed. 

Second:  The  instruments  of  war 
known  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
submarines — the  planes,  blimps  and 
specialized  boats — are  just  now  becom- 
ing available  in  large  quantities.    They 
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will  be  fitted  with  the  latest  equipment 
— equipment  which  probably  can  be 
considered  "secret  weapons;"  not  mi- 
raculous gadgets,  but  advanced  me- 
chanical devices  which  improve  the 
efficacy  of  antisubmarine  fighting  many 
times  over. 

From  now  on,  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect improvement  in  the  situation,  un- 
til all  ships  will  be  as  comparatively 
safe  as  those  in  convoys. 

Third:  There  has  been  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Navy's  technique  of  antisub- 
marine warfare.  The  losses  we  have  suf- 
fered have  been,  primarily,  because  of 


the  lack  of  tools  to  carry  on  an  unex- 
pected five -ocean  war. 

Fourth:  Mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  more  mistakes  are  to  be  expected. 
We  have  not,  however,  made  the  mis- 
take of  doing  nothing,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  allies  have  made 
available  to  us  all  antisubmarine  infor- 
mation in  their  possession,  we  can  profit 
from  their  experiences,  now  that  we 
have  the  tools. 

Fifth:  No  box  score  consisting  of  only 
two  columns,  namely,  submarine  sink- 
ings and  merchant  ship  sinkings,  can  tell 
the  whole  story.   There  must  be  at  least 


one  more  column  showing  how 
ships  reach  their  destinations  safely. 
The  Navy  and  the  Congress  have  t)i 
rather  violently  criticized  for  our  At  | 
tic    losses,    but    much    of   the    cr.' 
stems   from   the   multitude   of   run  s, 
and  the  misinformation  now  currer.i«i> 
public    and    private    discussion    of  f> 
problem.    I  shall  try  to  set  forth 
cisely  and  honestly  what  the  situs|* 
has  been  and,  so  far  as  national  sect  • 
will  permit,  what  we  have  done  a 
it.   I  feel  I  can  interpret  the  dilemtrl1 
the  layman  because  I  am  myself  a 
man,  but  my  convictions  and  knowljl 
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■  ortified  by  my  associations  with  the 
y,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Naval 
firs  Committee  for  the  last  twenty - 
"ears  and  as  chairman  for  the  past 
^en. 

ith  these  five  major  points  as  back- 
ed, let's  look  at  the  whole  business. 

*  Navy  has  not  been  able  to  follow  a 
Kly,  uniform  course  of  expansion.  In 
r  of  war  its  expansion  is  rapid.    In 

*  of  peace,  we  make  every  effort  to 
*ce  it  to  minimum  size.    This  has 

>   the  history  of  the  United  States 

<  '  for  many  years.    It  amounts  al- 

"  to  a  cycle,  and  our  strength  at  the 

reak  of  any  war  seems  to  be  a  ques- 

0  of  just  what  part  of  the  cycle  we 

fa  the  first  World  War,  there  was  a 

«  period  during  which  it  did  not  ap- 

-  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 

J   and  we  took  advantage  of  that 

•to  reduce  the  size  of  our  Navy 

'  the  Passage  of  time,  however,  it  be- 

'  evident  that  a  permanent  peace  had 

*'een  reached  and,  although  it  was 

I L  a11  c}ear  who  our  enemies  might 

ually  be,  steps  were  taken  toward 

e  ,a.n  enance  of  a  Navy  of  sufficient 

5th  to  wage  war  in  one  ocean. 

f  size  of  our  Navy  was  the  result 

1  number  of  naval   treaties,   all   of 
«  are  common  knowledge,  but  we 

■tin,  Ste   fit  to   build   UP   to   treaty 
'3™  when  that  strength  was  agreed 

*L*i  ,*«!    parties    to    the    treaties, 
"til  1934  did  the  Congress  finally 


authorize  the  so-called  "Treaty  Navy." 
Then,    although   treaty   strength   was 
authorized,  it  was  not  achieved  simply 
because   funds   were   not   appropriated 
and  actually,  Treaty  Navy  strength  will 
not   be   reached   until    some   time   this 
year.    The  result  of  all  this,  which  is 
probably  the  chief  reason  for  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  Atlantic,  was  that  we  were 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  fighting 
a  five-ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean  Navy 
Obviously,     the    disposition    of    our 
forces  throughout  the  world  was  bound 
to  leave  weak  spots.   One  of  these  spots 
was  the  Atlantic,  partly  because  of  our 
commitments  in  escorting  convoys  car- 
rying Lend- Lease   supplies  to  friendly 
nations  in  Europe,  and  partly  because 
we  had  to  maintain  much  of  our  strength 
in  the  Pacific. 

These  decisions  were  made  with  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
the  potential  enemy,  and  that  if  she  be- 
came involved  in  war,  her  major  effort 
at  sea  would  manifest  itself  in  subma- 
rine operation. 


A  Naval  Dilemma 

We  knew  that  she  had  expanded  her 
submarine  facilities  enormously,  that 
the  major  part  of  her  naval  effort  had 
been  devoted  to  submarine  training  and 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  know- 
how  of  submarine  operations  which  had 
proved  so  potent  during  the  first  World 
War. 


As  the  possibility  of  war  developed 
into  a  probability,  steps  were  taken  to 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  Squadron.  Capi- 
tal ships,  aircraft  carriers  and  cruisers 
were  shifted  from  the  Pacific  for  em- 
ployment as  heavy  escorts.   All  the  first 
World  War  destroyers  which  had  been 
decommissioned   were   placed   in   serv- 
ice, and  most  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic.   Thus  by  the  fall  of  1941   with 
the  destroyers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  as  a 
backlog  and  with  our  shipyards  and  fac- 
tories working  up  to  speed  in  the  pro- 
duction   of    small    craft,    planes,    guns 
special  equipment  and  armament,  our 
position    in    the    Atlantic    was    fairly 
strong. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  conditions 
in  the  Pacific  began  boiling  up,  and  in 
that  area  an  entirely  different  problem 
was  presented.  To  oppose  the  Japanese 
fleet  of  battleships,  aircraft  carriers 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  similar  ships' 
were  required,  and  to  carry  on  attri- 
tion attacks  in  Japanese  waters,  we 
needed  large  numbers  of  long-range 
submarines. 

To  meet  the  problems  of  the  Atlantic 
our  fleet  units  in  the  Pacific  had  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  defense 
against  the  Japanese  menace,  and  their 
return  to  the  Pacific  was  vital.  Also  dur- 
ing this  period,  pending  the  actual  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Atlantic,  fifty  World 
War  I  destroyers  were  turned  over  to 
the  British  in  exchange  for  bases  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  areas. 


The   foregoing   may   be   summarized 
about    as    follows:    If    Germany    alone 
commenced  war  on  us  immediately  we 
could  divert  strength  from  the  Pacific 
and  use  the  entire  output  of  our  facto- 
ries in  the  Atlantic  theater.    If  Japan 
alone  brought  about  war  in  the  Pacific 
we  could  bolster  the  Pacific  Fleet  from 
the   fairly   sizable   Atlantic   Fleet   with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success,  build- 
ing up  our  strength  in  that  theater  as 
new  ships   and  aircraft   became   avail- 
able. Germany  and  Japan  knew  that  we 
were  not  ready  for  war  in  both  oceans. 

Sub-Chaser  Expansion 

In  May,    1938,   Congress   had  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  construction  of  five 
experimental    submarine    chasers       In 
July,  1940,  the  construction  of  48  more 
of   these   ships   was   ordered,   and   the 
Navy  began   acquiring  and  converting 
yachts  and  other  craft  for  antisubmarine 
work,  patrol  duty,  net  tending,  mine  lay- 
ing and  sweeping,  and  the  other  duties 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  war 
against  submarines.    In  January    1941 
the  construction  of  164  more  submarine 
chasers  was  begun,  shipyards  to  build 
them  were  placed  in  commission,   and 
the   existing   programs    for   the    manu- 
facture   of    their    engines    and    special 
equipment  were  augmented.    Again  in 
November,  1941,  the  construction  of  250 
submarine  chasers  was  commenced. 
Unfortunately     a    great    majority    of 
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these  ships  were  not  in  service  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  Why  we  didn't  have 
these  essential  items  when  we  needed 
them  is  a  laborious  story,  now  history. 
Some  of  us  tried,  even  during  the  peace- 
ful '20s,  to  get  things  moving,  but  the 
fact  remains :  We  were  caught  woefully 
short.  Moreover,  the  shift  of  units 
which  had  been  used  in  North  Atlantic 
convoys  required  their  replacement  in 
turn  by  ships  which  were  suitable  for 
coastal  defense  and,  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, aircraft  losses  in  the  Pacific  had 
to  be  replaced  by  squadrons  which  had 
been  earmarked  for  antisubmarine  op- 
erations in  the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to 
the  demands  for  our  escort  ships,  we 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing large  quantities  of  fuel  and  supplies 
to  our  large  fighting  forces  at  sea  and  to 
our  advanced  bases,  as  well  as  to  our  al- 
lies. This  consideration  reduced  even 
further  the  number  of  tankers  and  cargo 
ships  available  for  the  supply  of  civilian 
needs  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

All  these  decisions  were,  of  course, 
made  with  the  idea  of  ending  the  war  as 
soon  as  possible  and  necessarily  in- 
volved accepting  disadvantages  in  cer- 
tain theaters  where  action  was  not  likely 
to  be  decisive.  If  we  had  tried  to  be 
strong  everywhere  we  should  probably 
have  succeeded  in  only  being  weak  ev- 
erywhere. 

Lacking  enough  of  the  planes  or  ves- 
sels best  suited  to  combat  the  subma- 
rine menace,  the  Navy  did  the  only 
thing  possible.  It  extemporized  antisub- 
marine protection  on  a  large  scale.  This 
involved  taking  over  pleasure  craft  and 
small  boats  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
sending  them  out  with  makeshift  arma- 
ment and  only  partly  trained  crews. 
Merchant  ships  were  armed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Civil  aviation  patrol  was 
established  under  the  Army  and  put 
into  operation  as  soon  as  the  planes 
could  be  equipped  with  pilots  reason- 
ably well  instructed  and  trained  in  the 
elements  of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Small  Boats  Versus  Subs 

All  these  measures  were  worth  some- 
thing, but  were  at  best  only  a  stopgap, 
as  the  heavy  shipping  losses  in  the  At- 
lantic show  so  well.  In  spite  of  these 
losses,  there  are  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  until  very  recently  the  conflict 
has  been  about  on  a  par  with  a  horde  of 
citizens  armed  with  sticks  and  stones 
and  pitchforks  taking  on  a  mechanized 
army.  Many  of  these  same  people 
moreover,  in  the  best  of  faith,  insist  that, 
with  enough  small  boats — some  even 
advocate  craft  not  over  25  feet  in  length 
— we  can  drive  the  enemy  submarines 
from  our  home  waters. 

So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  the 
useful  employment  of  small  craft  has 
been  established  beyond  all  doubt.  They 
can  be  used  for  observation  purposes, 
for  rescuing  survivors  and  for  patrol,  but 
they  are  not  capable  of  standing  up  in 
actual  combat  against  a  submarine.  The 
Navy  has  used  them  in  so  far  as  they 
are  useful,  but  their  efficiency  is  far  less 
than  most  people — including  some  of 
the  Navy's  most  searching  critics — have 
been  able  to  realize  or  to  admit. 

In  this  connection,  the  construction 
and  the  characteristics  of  a  modern  Ger- 
man submarine  become  pertinent.  Sub- 
marines are  not  easy  to  sink.  In  the  last 
war,  we  claimed  somewhere  between 
500  and  600  certain  and  probable  sink- 
ings of  German  subs.  Later  we  found 
the  Germans  had  only  140  altogether 
and  that  we  actually  had  destroyed  six- 
teen. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  German 
submarine  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  the  first  World  War.  The  sturdy 
construction  of  the  present-day  U-boat 
permits  it  to  descend  safely  to  depths  of 
more  than   500   feet  and  to  withstand 


with  impunity  the  effects  of  depth 
charges  which  would  have  destroyed  its 
1918  prototype.  The  plating  of  the  mod- 
ern German  submarine  is  much  thicker 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  merchantman, 
which  in  turn  is  much  heavier  than  that 
of  a  destroyer  or  an  antisubmarine  pa- 
trol boat. 

To  destroy  a  modern  submarine  by 
means  of  depth  charges,  the  charge 
must  be  exploded  either  in  contact  with 
the  submarine's  hull  or  in  close  prox- 
imity thereto.  To  insure  rupture  of 
the  submarine's  hull,  a  depth  charge 
containing  100  pounds  of  TNT  should  be 
exploded  at  a  distance  of  less  than  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  skin  of  the  submarine. 

On  the  surface,  the  submarine  pre- 
sents a  small  and  surprisingly  tough 
target  for  gunfire.  Its  round  exterior 
and  the  thick  plating  of  the   pressure 


against  exposed  personnel,  against  air- 
craft and  against  wooden  hulls  and  thin 
plating  of  smaller  boats.  The  German 
torpedoes,  of  which  twelve  or  more  are 
carried  by.  each  submarine,  can  be  fired 
when  the  submarine  is  either  on  the  sur- 
face or  submerged  to  periscope  depth; 
or  they  can  be  fired  on  sound  bearings 
with  the  submarine  submerged  to  depths 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  feet.  One  or, 
at  most,  two  torpedo  hits  are  usually  suf- 
ficient to  sink  a  large  merchant  vessel. 
Submarines  are  equipped  with  very 
efficient  underwater  sound  devices  which 
permit  them  to  keep  an  accurate  track 
of  the  position  of  attacking  destroyers  or 
submarine  chasers.  With  this  informa- 
tion, a  skillful  submarine  commander  can 
very  frequently  dodge  a  depth-charge 
attack.  Such  evasive  tactics  are  facili- 
tated by  the  high  maneuverability  and  the 
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hull  make  its  hull  practically  immune 
from  penetration  by  machine-gun  bul- 
lets and  other  small-caliber  projectiles. 

Damage  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pres- 
sure hull  of  a  submarine,  or  other  dam- 
age which  prevents  submerging,  robs  the 
submarine  of  its  cloak  of  invisibility, 
which  it  could  otherwise  assume  in 
about  thirty  seconds  by  making  a  quick 
dive.  If  such  damage  is  incurred  by  the 
submarine  far  from  its  base  and  in  an 
area  frequented  by  hostile  air  and  sur- 
face ships  of  combatant  types,  the 
eventual  destruction  of  the  submarine 
is  highly  probable.  But  a  submarine 
confined  to  the  surface  by  some  minor 
damage  is  not  an  entirely  defenseless 
object  that  can  be  approached  with  im- 
punity by  any  air  or  surface  craft.  So 
long  as  the  submarine  retains  its  ability 
to  use  its  guns  and  torpedoes,  it  is  a  for- 
midable fighting  machine  which  may 
engage  armed  merchantmen,  submarine 
chasers,  the  smaller  types  of  escort  ves- 
sels and  aircraft. 

The  gun  battery  of  the  German  sub- 
marine consists  of  one  or  two  guns  of 
y/2  inches  or  larger  caliber,  effective 
against  unarmored  ships  at  ranges  up  to 
five  miles,  two  machine  guns,  effective 


small  turning  circle  of  the  submarine. 
When  proceeding  on  the  surface,  the 
submarine  has  a  sustained  speed  of 
about  18  knots  and  can  increase  this 
speed  in  an  emergency  to  20  knots 
or  more.  Submerged,  the  submarine 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  about  9  knots, 
which,  however,  it  can  maintain  for  only 
about  one  or  two  hours,  due  to  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  storage  batteries.  By  spend- 
ing part  of  the  time  resting  on  the 
bottom,  the  submerged  endurance  may 
be  increased  to  as  much  as  sixty  hours. 
The  submarine  carries  sufficient  fuel  to 
travel  about  14,000  sea  miles,  and  food 
and  supplies  for  a  cruise  of  about  two 
months'  duration. 

Not  Many  U-Boats  Sunk 

There  are  two  primary  weapons  which 
have  proved  effective  against  the  sub- 
marine— the  specially  built  and  equipped 
antisubmarine  vessel  and  the  airplane 
with  special  equipment.  The  special 
equipment  (much  of  it  recently  in- 
vented) consists  of  intricate  and  com- 
plicated devices  which  require  skill  to 
build  and  training  to  operate.  Even 
when   so   equipped,   the   antisubmarine 


vessels  and  aircraft  find  the  submarine 
a  difficult  and  elusive  enemy  because  of 
its  rugged  construction,  speed,  arma- 
ment, and  invisibility  when  submerged. 
Because  of  our  exaggeration  in  the  last 
war  we  have  been  ultraconscrvative 
about  figuring  how  many  subs  wo  have 
sunk  this  time,  but  we  know  we  haven't 
got  many. 

These  special  ships  and  aircraft  are 
of  small  value  without  the  technique 
and  skill  to  operate  them  successfully. 
The  British  developed  this  skill  and 
technique  during  the  first  two  years  of 
this  war.  It  has  been  freely  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Navy,  and  specially 
equipped  British  ships  and  trained 
crews  have  been  and  are  being  utilized 
by  us. 

Our  routing  officers  and  special  anti- 
submarine sections,  under  the  central- 
ized control  of  the  Navy  Department, 
are  now  set  up  in  important  coastal 
cities.  The  Army  has  placed  under  the 
operational  command  of  the  Navy  a 
number  of  its  air  squadrons,  and  they 
have  had  success  in  operations  against 
submarines. 

It  was  realized  from  the  start  of  the 
war  that  the  only  effective  answer  to 
this  problem  was  a  system  of  coastwise 
convoys  similar  to  the  ocean  convoys 
which  have  proved  so  successful  since 
their  inception  in  1941.  To  operate  such 
convoys,  however,  large  numbers  of  spe- 
cially equipped  escort  vessels  were 
needed.  These  were  not  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  they  have  only 
recently  become  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  permit  the  institution  of 
coastwise  convoys,  which,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally known,  have  been  inaugurated 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Convoy  System  Our  Best  Weapon 

They  have  worked  well  and  have 
forced  the  enemy  subs  to  shift  to  other 
waters  where  the  hunting  is  not  quite  so 
good.  Some  have  moved  to  the  hump  of 
South  America,  where  ship  traffic  is 
comparatively  sparse.  The  submarine 
menace  can  never  be  eliminated  as  long 
as  the  enemy  can  place  submarines 
along  our  coasts,  but  it  can  be  amelio- 
rated, and  eventually,  when  every  mer- 
chant ship  is  adequately  escorted,  this 
will  have  been  accomplished.  We  are 
on  the  right  road,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight. 

The  statistical  picture  of  submarine 
operations  in  the  first  World  War  shows 
that,  in  four  years'  time,  although  the 
total  number  of  submarines  in  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  never  in  excess  of  140, 
about  6,000  merchant  ships  were  sunk. 
Germany  is  believed  to  have  more  sub- 
marines now  than  at  any  time  during 
the  first  World  War,  but  we  can  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that, 
thanks  to  the  adoption  of  the  convoy 
system,  which  proved  so  effective  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  first  World 
War,  the  present  rate  of  sinkings  falls 
below  the  figure  of  the  last  war.  Al- 
though the  submarine  is  a  very  serious 
menace,  antisubmarine  operations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  effective. 

So  there  you  have  it.  But  lest  there 
be  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  my  own  po- 
sition in  the  matter,  a  doubt  that  would 
perhaps  cause  this  statement  of  the 
situation  to  be  read  with  the  feeling 
that  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
Navy,  I  say  this:  I  am  indeed  a  Navy 
supporter.  I  by  no  means  regard  the 
Navy  as  infallible,  but  after  having  been 
a  member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  for  many  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  no  more  devoted 
public  servants  than  the  men  who  wear 
our  naval  uniform.  I  am  also  convinced 
of  their  fearlessness,  their  resourceful- 
ness, and  their  ability  to  do  their  jobs.  I 
invite  you  to  share  that  confidence. 
The  End 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

IN  TOKYO,  where  he  works  for  a  news  serv- 
ice with  headquarters  in  this  country,  Nicho- 
las ("Nick")  Griggs  receives  a  cablegram 
notifying  him  that  he  is  to  be  replaced  by 
another   man — Martin   McCleery. 

In  a  blue  funk  (he  has  very  little  money), 
he  goes  to  the  American  Club  where  he 
encounters  Al  Carpenter,  of  the  Japanese  Times- 
Advertiser.  Al  is  accompanied  by  an  attrac- 
tive girl — Betty  Gaspard.  He  introduces  Nick 
to  her;  then,  called  to  his  office  unexpectedly, 
turns  her  over  to  Nick — who  does  not  object  in 
the  slightest! 

Among  those  at  the  club  is  a  noted  news 
broadcaster — Gregory  Ward  Cogswell — whose 
headquarters  are  in  Shanghai.  Nick  tells 
him  he  needs  a  job:  Cogswell  says  that  he 
will  try  to  scare  one  up.  But,  at  the  mo- 
ment, Cogswell  has  far  more  important  mat- 
ters on  his  mind.  Leaving  the  club,  he  goes  to 
the  home  of  Bunshiro  Yagi,  a  violently  anti- 
American  Japanese.  With  Bunshiro,  when 
Cogswell  comes  in,  is  Harold  Makita,  a  Nisei 
from  Los  Angeles;  also  Ernst  Sperling,  a  Nazi 
from  Germany. 

The  four  men  exchange  greetings;  they  chat 
of  this  and  that.  Then  Yagi  informs  Cogswell 
that  his  government  is  experiencing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  on  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Philippines — notably  at  Corregidor  and 
Cavite.  Cogswell  listens,  asks  a  few  questions 
— and  finally  offers  to  go  to  Manila  and  report 
on  what  is  happening  there !  Yagi  and  Makita 
and  Sperling  are  surprised — and  delighted.  .  .  . 

That  same  evening,  Cogswell  goes  to  the 
Imperial  Hotel.  Seeing  Betty  and  Nick  at  a 
table  in  the  lobby,  he  joins  them.  Somewhat 
diffidently,  Nick  refers  to  some  broadcasting 
he  had  once  done  in  Honolulu.  Cogswell  needs 
someone  to  take  over  for  him  in  Shanghai, 
while  he  is  in  Manila;  but  he  merely  tells  Nick 
that  he  will  "bear  him  in  mind." 

The  following  day,  Cogswell  and  Makita 
have  a  secret  interview  with  an  official  at  po- 
lice headquarters.  The  three  men  read  Nicho- 
las Griggs'  life  history  (compiled  by  Japanese 
agents).  Makita  says  that  Griggs'  letters  have 
been  read,  his  hotel  room  searched,  and  that 
nothing  anti-Japanese  has  been  found.  "Last 
evening,"  the  official  says,  "he  spent  with  Miss 
Betty  Gaspard  from  Shanghai.  They  quar- 
reled violently." 

"Ah,  sa,"  Cogswell  says,  smiling.  And  he  is 
still  smiling  when,  after  leaving  Yagi's  home, 
he  discovers  that  there  is  ample  time  to  hire 
Nick  Griggs,  before  he  himself  catches  the 
plane  for  Shanghai. 

II 

FOR  his  first  week  in  Shanghai,  Nick 
hated  to  squander  time  in  sleeping. 
At  night,  in  his  comfortable  room  at 
the  Metropole  Hotel,  he  leaped  out  of 
bed  each  time  he  heard  angry  street 
voices.  He  expected  at  least  to  witness 
one  of  the  assassinations  daily  reported 
in  the  Shanghai  press.  But  below  his 
windows,  where  Foochow  Road  met 
Kiangse,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  cluster  of 
ricksha  pullers  engaged  in  argument;  or 
opposite  him,  the  lighted  cigarettes 
of  sleepless  Chinese  clerks  on  the  roof 
of  the  Municipal  Council  Building. 

Seated  now  in  the  drawing  room  of 
Cogswell's  suite  at  the  Cathay  Hotel, 
he  did  not  exactly  feel  like  an  Old  China 
Hand.  But  he  failed  to  rise  to  look  out 
the  windows  when  convulsed  noises  rose 
from  The  Bund,  eleven  stories  below. 
In  this  faultlessly  ornamented  chamber, 
he  felt  less  like  Cogswell's  stand-in  than 
his  secretary:  a  degree  above  the  White 


Russian  bodyguard  outside  the  door, 
two  degrees  above  the  masseur  who  was 
administering  to  Cogswell  in  a  distant 
room. 

And  like  a  competent  secretary.  Nick 
had  with  him  a  methodical  list  of  items 
to  check  with  Cogswell  this  afternoon. 
He  would  not  see  him  again.  The  broad- 
caster was  leaving  on  the  Asama  Maru 
early  the  next  morning.  Nick  was  sorry 
to  see  him  go.  He  wished  there  had 
been  time  or  would  be  time  to  ask  Cogs- 
well more  searching  questions  about  a 
variety  of  personalities  in  Shanghai. 
Nick's  function  had  been  unmistakably 
defined;  he  was  simply  to  supply  Cogs- 
well with  news  to  broadcast  from  Ma- 
nila. Nevertheless,  like  an  intoxicated 
student,  Nick  wanted  immediately  to 
know  the  history  of  every  taipan  in  the 
city.  So  far,  he  had  merely  met  some  of 
them  and  learned  that  taipan  was 
Shanghai  talk  for  big  shot.  Number 
One  meant  the  boss,  too. 

T_TE  HAD  also  learned  that  a  hong  was 
•*■  ^  a  business  firm,  a  chop  was  a  trade- 
mark, cumsha  was  the  squeeze;  and 
that,  in  the  presence  of  Britons,  it  was 
bad  form  to  start  your  first  drink  in 
silence.   You  said  cheers  or  cheerio. 

Aloud  Nick  said,  "Mud  in  your  eye." 
He  hoped  this  mutiny  might  produce 
either  Taipan  Cogswell  or  the  servants' 
Number  One  with  a  long  cool  drink. 
Only  the  parakeet  in  the  lacquered  cage 
by  the  window  was  responsive,  squawk- 
ing mildly  and  ruffling  his  gaudy  tail 
feathers.  Nick  approached  the  bird  and 
said  unkindly,  "Go  jumpee  in  river." 
This  time  he  looked  out  the  window,  at 
the  congestion  of  cars  and  carts  and 
rickshas  on  The  Bund.  The  Japanese 
sentries  on  the  Garden  Bridge,  only 
three  blocks  north,  were  holding  up  traf- 
fic today  in  search  of  the  assassins  of 
a  Japanese  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council. 

Japan,  in  its  warrior's  armor,  was 
nearer  to  him  than  it  had  ever  been. 
But  here,  in  the  International  Settle- 
ment, swollen  with  Chinese  refugees, 
wreathed  by  barbed-wire  barricades, 
strident  with  music  and  violence,  Tokyo 
itself  seemed  far  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away,  decorous,  prim  and  pastel. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Betty  and  her 
father,  too,  he  told  himself,  he  might 
have  been  half-drowned  his  first  few 
days,  paralyzed  in  the  pulling,  clanging 
undertow.  But  now  that  he  had  sur- 
vived, he  recognized  the  value  of  a  fresh 
viewpoint.  He  was  not  yet  immunized 
against  the  daily  outrages  in  the  city, 
the  bombings,  the  shootings,  the  subtle 
humiliations,  the  dead  paupers  stretched 
across  the  sidewalks  of  the  foreign  con- 
cessions and  the  Chinese  quarters. 

Of  course,  Cogswell  knew  everyone 
and  had  been  generous  with  introduc- 
tions. He  had  taken  Nick  to  meet  virtu- 
ally all  the  important  American  sources, 
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from  the  Consul  General  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Marines.  He  had  com- 
mended him  to  the  useful  Britons,  the 
head  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the 
press  attache,  the  chief  of  police.  He 
had  even  introduced  Nick  to  Bunshiro 
Yagi,  whom  Nick  had  never  been  able 
to  see  in  Tokyo.  Yagi  was  going  to  di- 
vide his  time,  temporarily,  between 
Tokyo,  Shanghai  and  Nanking. 

Cogswell  had  said,  dryly,  "Most  of 
the  time,  you'll  learn  precious  little 
from  Yagi,  but  he's  a  number  one. 
When  something  the  Japs  do  or  say  is 
too  deuced  bewildering,  he  can  unravel 
it  for  you,  if  he  will.  Just  don't  ever 
quote  him." 

Cogswell  had  certainly  introduced 
him  to  everyone  except  the  woman  that 
Shanghai  linked  to  him.  Before  his  boat 
had  even  left  the  Yellow  Sea,  Nick  had 
heard  about  Madame  ManisVooren,  the 
fabulous  Indo-European,  half  Dutch, 
half  Indonesian,  born  in  Batavia, 
brought  up  in  Amsterdam,  signalized 
in  Shanghai.  Betty,  traveling  back  to 
China  on  the  same  ship  with  him,  had 
been  more  guarded  than  other  ship- 
mates in  her  description  of  Madame 
Vooren's  beauty  and  more  discreet 
about  her  legend.  But  in  his  week  in 
Shanghai,  Nick  had  learned  the  local 
definition  of  discretion:  everybody  gos- 
siped; those  who  were  discreet  merely 
exercised  no  moral  judgments. 

When  Cogswell's  room  boy  ushered 
in  Madame  Vooren,  Nick  knew  at  once 
who  she  was,  before  she  introduced  her- 
self. The  gossips  had  paid  her  beauty 
an  injustice;  the  loose  tongues  had 
merely  discredited  themselves.  Nick 
floundered,  just  looking  at  her.  The 
Dutch  father  had  bestowed  the  blue 
eyes;  the  Javanese  mother  had  dark- 
ened them,  lengthened  them  and  curved 
them  up,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cor- 
ners. Dutch  blood  accounted  for  her 
height,  he  thought;  the  Javanese  strain 
had  carved  her  bones  fine  and  perhaps 
the  two  had  combined  to  give  her  face 
that  dreamy  architecture. 

He  was  accustomed  to  observing 
women  like  Madame  Vooren  behind 
footlights  or  reflected  on  movie  screens. 
He  was  comforted  that  he  was  having 
dinner  tonight  with  a  normally  pretty, 
normally  saucy,  girl  named  Betty  Gas- 
pard,  instead  of  Madame  Vooren.  And 
he  would  have  been  less  astonished  to 
see  one  of  Cogswell's  blackwood  chests 
upend  itself  than  he  was  to  hear  Ma- 
dame Vooren  say,  in  a  natural,  chatty 
voice : 

"Really,  you  shouldn't  let  Gregory 
keep  you  waiting  this  way.  He'll  im- 
pose upon  you  if  you  let  him."  She 
smiled,  almost  shyly.  "I  suppose  I  say 
this  because  I'm  going  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing, myself." 

"I  don't  mind  it,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
know  he's  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do  and  I 
still  have  a  lot  of  things  to  ask  him." 

"LIE  FELT  like  fanning  himself,  he  was 
■*■  ^  so  relieved  to  learn  that  she  was  real. 
She  walks,  she  talks.  He  was  even  able 
to  observe  that  her  dress  was  gray,  that 
she  wore  no  gems  and  that  her  perfume 
was  something  very  special. 

She  said,  "Yes,  he  told  me  that  you 
had  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  He  meant 
it  well.   At  least,  I  take  it  well." 

"Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want 
to  know,"  said  Nick.  "I  was  thinking  to 
myself,  before  you  came  in,  if  Mr.  Cogs- 
well could  only  give  me  his  estimates 
of  key  people  here." 

Madame  Vooren  took  a  brown, 
bruised  gardenia  from  the  shallow  bowl 
on  the  table  beside  her  and  began  to 
twist  its  stem  between  her  fingers. 

"Don't  you  think  that  most  men  judge 
other  men  in  the  light  of  their  preju- 
dices?" she  said.  "You  have  some  prej- 
udices, let  us  say,  that  I  share,  and  I 
admire  you  for  agreeing  with  me." 

Without  thought,  Nick  leaned  to  pick 


another  gardenia  from  the  bowl  and 
twist  its  stem  between  his  fingers.  "Yes, 
only,  say  I  also  have  some  prejudices 
that  you  don't  share.  All  right,  you  dis- 
like me  for  them.  So  where  do  we 
stand?" 

Madame  Vooren  tossed  her  flower 
back  into  the  bowl.  "The  balance  never 
seemed  too  important  to  me.  I  only 
meant  that  most  men  formed  their  esti- 
mates on  their  prejudices  and  that  I 
could  never  be  confident  of  such." 

"Well,  we  certainly  aren't  talking 
about  Mr.  Cogswell,"  Nick  said  doubt- 
fully. 

"No,"  said  Madame  Vooren,  "but 
we're  making  more  sense  than  they  are 
at  the  Shanghai  Club  bar  right  now." 

/COGSWELL'S  servant  entered  with 
^-/  long  drinks  and  a  platter  of  hors 
d'oeuvres.  Madame  Vooren  said,  "Try 
the  krupak.  I  taught  the  cook  to  make 
that." 

Nick  helped  himself.  "I  hate  to  sound 
unappreciative,"  he  said.  "Only  every- 
thing in  Shanghai  tastes  like  a  birthday 
party,  after  Tokyo." 

"I  keep  forgetting  Gregory  told  me 
you'd  just  come  over." 

"I've  been  here  a  whole  week." 

"A  whole  week."  She  smiled.  "And 
you've  been  to  all  the  bars  in  Blood 
Alley  and  to  Miss  Ella's,  of  course,  and 
Love's  Lane,  and  you  have  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  a  dozen  pretty  young 
White  Russian  girls  named  Olga  and 
Tania  and  Sonya." 

Nick  grinned.  "No.  Jimmy  James' 
Winter  Garden,  DD's,  the  Cathay  Tow- 
ers and  the  Argentina.  And  one  pretty 
young  girl,  of  course  she's  in  business 
with  a  White  Russian." 

"That's  better.  I  like  that,"  said  Ma- 
dame Vooren.  She  hesitated  before  she 
said:  "Don't  be  surprised  if  I  guess  who 
your  girl  is.  In  this  kind  of  a  commun- 
ity, everyone  knows  who's  in  business 
with  whom.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
my  sew-sew  amah  who  told  me  that 
Claire  Frolov  had  taken  Henri  Gas- 
pard's  daughter  into  her  dress  shop." 

"Okay,  I  won't  be  surprised,"  said 
Nick.  "Only  she  isn't  exactly  my  girl. 
At  any  rate,  she  doesn't  know  it  yet. 
And  if  you  know  Betty,  well,  you  know 
she's  a  pretty  independent  girl." 

"I  knew  her  father  best,"  said  Ma- 
dame Vooren.  "I  don't  often  go  to 
places  popular  with  the  young  girls. 
Perhaps  that's  foolish  of  me." 

And  perhaps  it's  love,  Nick  thought. 
He  had  been  told  that  Madame  Vooren 
was  in  her  middle  thirties.  Betty  said 
she  must  be  nearly  forty.  He  guessed 
now  that  there  was  at  least  twenty-five 
years  difference  between  her  age  and 
Cogswell's. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "You  men- 
tioned the  Argentina.  They've  reopened 
their  gaming  rooms,  I'm  told." 

"The  sew-sew  amah  again?"  Nick 
asked. 

She  laughed.  "Roulette  entertains 
me,  almost  any  form  of  gambling,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  One  evening,  not  too 
distant,  you  must  dine  with  me  and 
then  escort  me  to  the  Argentina.  And 
you  must  persuade  Henri's  daughter  to 
join  us." 

"Any  time,"  Nick  said  enthusiasti- 
cally. He  had  a  feeling  that  you  got  a 
date  with  Madame  Vooren  through  pro- 
tocol. 

"Perhaps — "  she  began  and  halted  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deeply  tanned,  stiff  - 
spined  man,  complete  with  monocle. 
Nick  said  to  himself,  ach-to- Louie,  do 
they  all  look  alike,  or  isn't  this  one  of 
the  Nazis  I  used  to  see  around  Tokyo? 
Then  he  heard  the  newcomer's  name: 
Ernst  Sperling. 

The  German  sat  himself  on  the  sofa, 
a  fraction  too  close  to  Madame  Vooren. 
who  began,  almost  imperceptibly,  to 
edge  away  from  him. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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KEEPING  THE  FOOT 
IN  FOOTBALL 

By  Steve  Owen 

as  told  to  Arthur  Daley 

PHOTOGRAPHED      TOR      COLLIER'S      BY      LARRY      MONAHAN 
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Proficiency  in  the  one-  and  ihree-poini  depart- 
ment is  no  accident.  Ask  the  famous  New  York 
Giants  coach  who  sees  to  it  that  everyone  on 
his  team,  from  the  water  boy  up,  can  kick  well 
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Giants'  practice.  (Kicking  1.  to  r.)  Hutchinson,  Shaffer,  Chickerneo,  Trocolor,  Marefos,  Cuff.   (Holding)  Cantor,  Hapes,  Lie! 


Owen,  Principe,  Soar 


THE  blackboard  in  the  Polo  Grounds 
clubhouse  carries  the  order,  "Prac- 
tice at  10  A.  m."  Nobody  on  the  New 
York  Football  Giants  obeys  it  except 
myself.  After  all,  I  am  the  one  who 
scribbled  it  on  the  board  and  I'm  the 
coach. 

When  I  get  to  the  dressing  room  at 
9:30  every  morning  the  place  is  de- 
serted. Lest  you  get  the  impression  that 
I  have  a  group  of  insubordinate  athletes 
working  for  me,  I  had  better  hasten  to 
add  that  at  9:30  daily  the  entire  squad 
is  already  out  on  the  field  practicing. 

Our  formal  sessions  last  from  10  A.  m. 
until  noon,  but  the  boys  toss  in  an  extra 
hour  of  their  own  before  the  official 
drill  gets  under  way.  They  twirl  a  few 
passes  and  do  a  little  punting.  Essen- 
tially, however,  that  extra  sixty  min- 
utes is  devoted  to  placement  kicking. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Giants  boot 
field  goal  after  field  goal  during  the 
season  and  rarely,  if  ever,  miss  that 
vital  point  after  touchdown;  and  it  is 
no  accident  that  the  National  Football 


League  has  emphasized  the  foot  in  foot- 
ball. We  work  at  it  as  few  college  teams 
do. 

Once  last  year  I  watched  a  top-rank- 
ing college  squad  warm  up  before  a 
game.  As  the  boys  raced  off  the  field  to 
the  dressing  room  for  last-minute  in- 
structions, one  lad  paused  as  he  neared 
the  goal  posts  and  called  to  a  couple  of 
his  mates.  One  centered  the  ball  and 
the  other  held  it.  The  pseudo  kicker 
tried  a  halfhearted  placement,  which 
slithered  off  the  side  of  his  foot;  then  he 
too  dashed  for  the  dressing  room. 

That  one  feeble  gesture  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  placement-kicking  practice. 
I  was  not  the  slightest  bit  surprised  at 
what  happened  in  the  game  itself.  His 
team  lost.  7  to  6. 

Before  all  of  our  battles  we  have  two 
or  three  centers,  each  with  his  battery 
of  placement  kickers.  They  start  in  at 
the  2 -yard  line  to  rehearse  the  point 
after  touchdown.  That  perfected,  they 
back  up  to  the  15  and  keep  moving  back, 
five  yards  at  a  time,  until  our  booters 


are    hammering    away    from    midfield. 
Not  until  then  are  we  satisfied. 

Placement  kicking  is  no  hit-or-miss 
business  with  us.  It  is  a  fine  art  which 
pays  rich  dividends  all  season  long. 
Disregarding  the  fact  that  we  average 
90  per  cent  of  our  tries  for  the  point 
after  touchdown,  and  concentrating  for 
the  moment  only  on  our  field-goal 
efforts,  I  can  give  you  a  few  statistics 
which  reveal  the  extent  of  the  league's 
proficiency  in  the  3-point  department 
during  the  last  campaign. 

In  55  games,  there  were  27  players 
who  booted  47  field  goals  out  of  118  at- 
tempts. The  season  before,  it  was  43 
out  of  93.  Many  of  these  field-goal  tries, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were  from 
near  midfield.  Unlike  the  collegians, 
who  demand  virtual  point-blank  range, 
we  fire  away  from  as  far  back  as  the 
center  stripe,  since  the  professional  sys- 
tem calls  for  a  placement  instead  of  a 
punt  any  time  we  are  inside  the  50. 
Otherwise,  the  average  would  be  ap- 
preciably higher. 


I  admit  that  we  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  collegians  because  we  have 
the  goal  posts  on  the  goal  line  instead  of 
ten  yards  back.  But  even  if  we  had  to 
go  those  ten  extra  yards,  we  still  would 
be  field-goal  conscious. 

The  casual  fan  who  watches  a  game 
has  not  the  slightest  realization  of  what 
goes  into  placement  kicking.  He  sees 
a  Ward  Cuff,  a  Clark  Hinkle  or  a  Jack 
Manders  swing  his  right  leg  in  an  arc, 
and  he  follows  the  flight  of  the  ball  over 
the  crossbar  and  says  to  the  fur  coat 
beside  him,  "Nice  kick!  Having  fun, 
honey?" 

Since  I've  mentioned  Cuff,  I  might 
just  as  well  tell  you  something  about 
him  and  how  he  became  one  of  the  top 
placement  kickers  in  the  sport.  When 
he  reported  at  our  training  camp  for 
his  "freshman"  year  in  pro  ball  in  1937, 
all  we  knew  about  him  was  that  he  had 
been  a  great  blocker  for  Marquette  and 
that  he  had  won  the  intercollegiate 
javelin-throwing  championship. 

The  javelin  throwing  was  not  going  to 
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be  of  any  help  to  us.  So  we  forgot  about 
it.  We  did  discover  that  he  never  had 
done  any  kicking  in  college.  We  usually 
forgot  about  that,  too.  Every  man  at 
that  initial  practice  has  to  try  some 
placements,  whether  he  knows  anything 
about  them  or  not. 

One  look  at  Cuff's  right  leg  in  action 
and  I  shouted  "Eureka!"  to  my  assistant 
Bo  Molenda.  Cuff  had  tremendous  leg 
drive  and  an  excellent  sense  of  balance. 
I  was  not  too  certain  about  the  third 
necessary  qualification  but  that  was 
speedily  discovered  when  we  scrim- 
maged. Mr.  Cuff  has  nothing  but  ice 
water  in  his  veins.  Nothing  rattles  him. 
He  looked  like  a  perfect  prospect. 

For  three  solid  weeks  we  took  Ward 
in  hand  and  drilled  him  an  extra  thirty 
minutes  every  day  in  the  art  of  place- 
ment kicking.  The  first  time  he  ever 
attempted  a  field  goal  in  his  career  was 
against  the  Eastern  All-Stars  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  Cuff  calmly  split  the 
posts  from  the  42 -yard  line.  The  sec- 
ond time  he  tried  it,  he  slammed  one 
through  from  the  43.  It  might  be  perti- 
nent to  mention  that  we  took  the  game 
by  the  margin  of  those  field  goals,  6  to  0. 

If  you  want  an  even  more  vivid  illus- 
tration of  placement-kicking  ability, 
take  the  case  of  Jack  Manders  of  the 
Chicago  Bears.  They  called  him  "Auto- 
matic Jack"  during  his  playing  days  and 
with  good  reason.  He  never  had  kicked 
during  his  college  days  at  Minnesota, 
but  Coach  George  Halas  put  him  to 
work  in  a  hurry  as  soon  as  he  turned  pro- 
fessional. 

In  his  first  seven  years  with  the  Bears, 
Manders  made  264  points  after  touch- 
down out  of  282  attempts  in  league  and 
nonleague  play.  At  one  stage  he  booted 
79  extra  points  before  he  finally  missed 
one.  Since  he  made  some  four  dozen 
field  goals  in  addition,  his  scoring  value 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

A  Matter  of  Distance 

Now,  a  placement  for  the  conversion 
after  touchdown  and  a  field  goal  are 
essentially  the  same.  Only  the  distance 
is  different,  although  repeated  penalties 
on  the  try  for  the  extra  point  once 
pushed  us  back  until  Cuff  had  to  tack  on 
the  extra  point  from  the  2 5 -yard  line. 
Ordinarily,  though,  they  are  identical. 

The  average  fan  thinks  a  kicker  will 
boot  the  ball  harder  in  an  attempt  from 
the  40  than  he  will  from  up  near  the 
goal  line.  We  try  to  have  them  go  all 
out  with  their  leg  drive,  regardless  of 
the  distance.  If  a  ball  has  a  tendency  to 
waver  or  curve,  a  powerful  drive  will 
send  it  between  the  uprights  before  the 
curve  breaks. 

In  finding  his  groove,  the  kicker  has  to 
discover  whether  he  kicks  more  accu- 
rately with  the  laces  in  front  of  the  ball 
or  in  back  of  the  ball.  He  has  to  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  he  does  better  with 
the  pigskin  tilted  forward,  backward  or 
up  straight.  Having  done  that  by  the 
trial-and-error  method,  he  then  has  to 
have  a  holder  who  will  place  the  oval 
on  the  ground  properly. 

The  holder  is  the  forgotten  hero  of 
placement  kicking.  Rarely  is  he  men- 
tioned, since  the  kicker  gets  all  the 
credit.  Yet  in  my  opinion  the  holder  is 
responsible  for  75  per  cent  of  kicking 
success.  The  best  holder  I  ever  saw  was 
Ed  Danowski.  As  he  made  ready  for 
the  play,  he'd  always  grin  back  at  the 
kicker  and  say  confidently,  "Easy  does 
it,  my  lad."  And  off  the  ball  would 
rocket  over  the  bar. 

The  holder's  main  requisite  is  flexible 
hands.  He  has  to  set  down  the  ball 
within  half  a  second  after  he  receives  it 
from  the  center.  That  means  he  has  to 
have  the  laces  facing  the  proper  way  and 
the  ball  tilted  correctly,  all  in  less  time 
than  it  would  take  you  to  snap  your 
fingers. 

The   Giants   even   have   this   holding 
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maneuver  worked  out  to  the  nth  degree. 
Most  collegians  kneel  on  their  left  leg 
with  their  right  leg  braced.  We  reverse 
it  and  I'll  tell  you  why: 

By  kneeling  on  the  right  leg,  the 
holder  can  rest  his  arm  on  his  left  thigh 
and  give  the  center  a  steadier  target. 
Furthermore,  the  kicker  knows  that  the 
ball  will  be  placed  an  exact  two  inches  in 
front  of  the  holder's  left  shoe.  This  gives 
the  kicker  himself  a  steadier  target. 

The  kicker  has  measured  his  distance 
so  that  he  takes  just  one  step.  As  his 
right  leg  swings  in  a  smooth  arc,  his 
left  toe  is  even  with  the  ball.  A  good 
placement  kicker  never  should  know 
whether  or  not  his  shot  has  split  the 
posts.  He  should  have  his  eyes  glued  to 
the  spot  where  the  ball  was. 

On  the  Giants,  we  always  have  the 
holder  stick  out  one,  two  or  three  fin- 
gers after  the  ball  has  left  the  ground, 
and  the  kicker  has  to  tell  him  how  many 
fingers  he  sees.  That  tends  to  impress 
on  him  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  eyes 
down. 

Two  years  ago  almost  60,000  fans  saw 


Well,  in  this  particular  game,  Strong 
dropped  back  to  try  a  placement.  My 
brother  Bill,  a  lot  faster  then  than  he  is 
now,  burst  through  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage and  hurled  himself  in  front  of  the 
ball.  Ken's  foot  drove  into  it  mightily 
and  so  did  Bill.  The  ball  and  Bill  met 
somewhere  in  midair  a  few  feet  off  the 
ground.  For  one  solid  week,  Bill's  right 
side  had  the  imprint  of  the  stenciled  let- 
tering of  the  ball  etched  on  it. 

A  few  years  later,  Bill  and  Ken  were 
involved  in  another  field-goal  incident. 
This  time  they  were  Giant  teammates 
and  were  playing  the  Bears  in  Chicago. 
The  gridiron  was  a  sea  of  mud,  there  was 
no  score,  and  the  clock  was  running  out 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 

On  last  down,  Strong  elected  to  try  a 
field  goal  from  the  20.  I  was  anxiously 
pacing  up  and  down  the  side  lines  when 
my  eye  was  caught  by  the  strange  be- 
havior of  Joe  Kopcha,  Bear  guard.  He 
was  in  no  position  to  rush  the  kicker  be- 
cause he  was  on  both  knees,  and  Brother 
Bill  was  in  a  perfect  spot  to  take  a  shot 
at  him.     The  ball   snapped  back,   Bill 


Give  us  a  lot  oi  air — we're  starting  on  a  long  trip" 
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Lee  Artoe  of  the  Chicago  Bears  kick  a 
field  goal  against  the  Giants.  I  saw  it, 
too,  and  almost  swallowed  my  eating 
tobacco  in  the  process.  Young  Mr.  Artoe 
(with  accent  on  the  toe)  casually  ham- 
mered home  a  52-yard  placement,  one 
yard  short  of  Glenn  Presnell's  league 
record.  It  might  be  added,  in  passing, 
that  Artoe  is  so  nearsighted  he  never 
saw  the  posts  he  was  aiming  for. 

The  leg  drive  that  is  generated  by 
these  kickers  is  tremendous.  My 
brother  Bill  bore  the  evidence  of  this 
on  his  side  for  a  week.  It  happened  a 
good  many  years  ago  when  Bill  and  I 
were  the  Giant  tackles.  We  were  play- 
ing Stapleton,  a  Staten  Island  club  which 
then  was  in  the  league,  and  the  Stapes 
had  Ken  Strong  in  their  backfield. 

In  my  opinion,  Strong  was  one  of  the 
greatest  placement  kickers  of  all  time. 
He  loved  to  kick.  Later  on  when  he  per- 
formed for  the  Giants,  he'd  practice 
placement  kicking  as  long  as  he  could 
get  a  center  to  pass  the  ball  and  some- 
one to  hold  it.  He  never  tired.  The 
centers  always  tired  first. 


left  Kopcha  alone,  and  Strong  kicked  the 
field  goal. 

"Why  didn't  you  knock  over  that  Joe 
Kopcha  when  you  had  him  all  set  up?" 
I  bellowed  at  Bill  later. 

My  brother  looked  at  me  sheepishly. 
"I  just  couldn't,  Steve,"  he  answered. 
"Every  time  Ken  went  to  kick,  Joe  just 
hollered,  'Please,  God,  don't  let  him 
make  it!'  After  all,  Steve,  you  don't 
expect  me  to  hit  a  guy  when  he's  pray- 
ing." 

An  Artist  at  Center 

One  more  thing  I  almost  overlooked  is 
the  part  the  center  plays  in  the  maneu- 
ver. He  has  to  shoot  back  a  perfect 
pass  into  the  holder's  hands  an  exact 
foot  and  a  half  off  the  ground.  Our  cap- 
tain Mel  Hein  is  an  artist  at  it. 

But  once  we  had  a  center  even  better 
than  Mel  for  the  placement  try.  I  know 
some  of  you  won't  believe  this  but  I 
vouch  for  it  on  my  word  of  honor.  When 
Chief  Johnson,  a  big  Indian  from  Has- 
kell, was  our  reserve  snapper-back,  he 
had  the   pass   for  placements  down  to 


such  an  art  that  the  ball  always  came 
back  to  the  holder  so  that  it  was  caught 
with  the  laces  uppermost. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Giants 
will  always  go  for  a  field  goal  when  we 
have  men  like  that.  My  theory  is  that 
if  we  are  behind  by  seven  points  we  will 
kick  field  goals  right  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  quarter  before  taking  the 
bigger  gamble  of  a  try  for  a  touchdown. 
If  we  are  tied  or  ahead,  we'll  kick  them 
all  afternoon. 

Three  years  ago,  some  of  you  may  re- 
call, we  were  really  giving  the  Bears  a 
fine  going  over.  We  kicked  one  field 
goal,  scored  a  touchdown  and  converted, 
kicked  another  field  goal  and  still  an- 
other. Then  the  Chicago  Bears  suddenly 
clicked  with  their  passing  and  rang  the 
bell  for  two  quick  touchdowns.  Those 
field  goals  became  lifesavers  and  we 
won,  16  to  13. 

Field  goals  also  became  the  spring- 
board for  our  capture  of  the  Eastern  title 
again  last  season.  The  Giants  led  the 
Redskins  going  into  the  last  quarter  of 
the  crucial  game,  10  to  0,  thanks  to  a 
touchdown  by  George  Franck,  a  conver- 
sion by  Cuff  and  a  23-yard  field  goal  by 
Andy  Marefos.  Then  the  football  gods 
frowned.  Fumbles  set  up  two  Redskin 
touchdowns  with  only  one  conversion, 
and  Washington  was  on  its  way  to  a 
13-10  victory. 

But  the  Giants  fought  back  furiously 
from  the  next  kickoff  and  rolled  50  yards 
up  to  the  Redskin  30.  Cuff  carried  the 
ball  almost  every  time  and  was  hit  so 
hard  on  every  occasion  that  I  never  ex- 
pected him  to  arise  again. 

The  Indomitable  Ward  Cuff 

It  was  he  who  reached  the  30,  snowed 
under  by  an  avalanche  of  Washington 
tacklers.  I  watched  anxiously  from  the 
side  lines  as  Ward  staggered  to  his  feet, 
dazed  but  undaunted.  Leemans  brought 
the  team  back  into  the  huddle. 

"Fellows,"  he  said.  "  It's  last  down 
and  we  should  try  for  a  field  goal,  but 
Ward  is  too  banged  up  to  kick  it." 

Cuff,  the  indomitable  one,  grinned  at 
him  with  a  weary  smile.  "You  put  'er 
down,  Tuffy,"  he  snapped,  "and  I'll  kick 
'er." 

As  calm  as  you  please,  Mr.  Cuff — I 
said  before  that  he  had  ice  water  in  his 
veins — booted  a  38-yarder  to  tie  the 
score.  And  fifty-two  seconds  later, 
Franck,  the  greyhound,  raced  to  a  touch- 
down that  meant  both  a  20-13  victory 
and  the  championship. 

The  Giants  can  be  relied  on  to  take 
hand-tailored  placement  specialists  if 
we  can  get  them,  and  if  we  can't  we'll 
make  them.  I  believe  that  most  of  my 
boys  will  eventually  wind  up  as  college 
coaches  and  I  want  them  to  learn  all 
there  is  to  know  about  placement  boot- 
ing. 

So  we  have  them  all  trying  it  every 
day.  The  backs  place-kick  from  the 
field  in  front  of  the  east  goal  posts  at  the 
Polo  grounds,  and  the  linemen  kick  back 
from  the  other  side.  All  of  them  think 
that  they  are  marvels  at  it — which  is 
not  too  bad  an  idea  at  that. 

In  an  easy  exhibition  game  last  year, 
we  scored  and  Quarterback  Leemans 
discovered  to  his  dismay  that  he  had  no 
placement  kicker  on  the  field. 

"Who  can  kick  the  extra  poinL?"  he 
asked. 

There  was  an  instant,  deafening 
chorus  of  "I  can." 

Only  one  man  never  uttered  a  word. 
He  was  Frank  "Icehouse"  Cope,  who 
speaks  only  once  a  week  when  he  says 
"Thanks"  on  receipt  of  his  salary  check. 
So  Tuffy  peversely  elected  Icehouse  to 
try  for  the  extra  point.  He  made  it,  of 
course. 

Cope,  you  see,  had  been  one  of  our 
daily  drillers  in  the  art  of  placement 
kicking. 

The  End 
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Don't stove,  E/mer,  there's /to shortage 
of War #o/7a&,"sm'\\ed  Elsie 


Wf.il,  seems  like  everybody  in  the  tin  has 
to  buy  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  at  the  same  time," 
rumbled  Elmer,  the  bull,  trying  to  push  his  way  into 
line  and  stepping  heavily  on  a  woman's  corns. 

"Humpf,  I  guess  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  win 
a  war,"  said  the  woman  tardy.  And  she  jabbed  Elmer 
sharply  with  her  umbrella. 

i:Oh  dear,"  sighed  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow.  "Can't 
you  be  a  little  more  careful,  Elmer?" 

"Somebody  must  have  shoved  me,"  bellowed  Elmer. 
"I  suppose  you  are  always  careful!" 

"Goodness,  yes,"  said  Elsie.  "I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  Borden  inspectors  would  say  il  1  weren't. 
You  know  how  many  people  rely  on  my  pure,  whole- 
some Borden's  Milk  and  all  the  fine  things  that  are 

made  from  it." 

M^^  FOOD' 


buy  a  tank,  mommy?"  asked  little  Beulah,  who  had 
been  having  a  hard  time  keeping  quiet  while  the 
grownups  were  talking. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  not  quite  enough  for  a 
tank,"  Elsie  explained.  "But  don't  let  that  worry  you. 
Armies  need  lots  of  little  things  just  as  much  as  they 
do  tanks." 

'What  little  things?"  asked   Beulah  skeptically. 
"Oh  any  number  of  little  things,"  said  Elsie.  "For 
example,  both  our  armies  and  our  allies  use  carloads 


"Bother  your  milk,"  grumbled  Elmer.  "I  wish  the 
government  would  freeze  it." 

"The  government  doesn't  have  to,"  chuckled  Elsie. 
"Borden  freezes  both  my  milk  and  cream.  The  result 
is  Borden's  Ice  Cream— the  smoothest,  most  scrump- 
tious he  (team  anybody  ever  dipped  a  spoon  into!" 

"Is  the  $3.18  I  saved  from  my  allowance  enough  to 


of  Borden's  Irradiated  Evaporated  Milk.  And  it  makes 
simply  marvelous (  reamed  sou] is  and  mashed  potatoes." 

"Bah,"  snorted  Elmer.  "Our  life  is  an  open  cook- 
book." 

"J'm  glad  you  reminded  me,  Elmer,"  Elsie  laughed. 
"The  minute  we  gel  home  I  promised  to  get  out  the 
took  book  and  show  Beulah  how  to  make  a  big  box 
of  candies  and  cookies  to  send  to  the  soldiers.  It  won't 
take  but  a  minute  with  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Sweet- 
ened Condensed  Milk  because  Eagle  Brand  is  milk 
plus  sugar." 


'Don't  try  to  sweet-talk  me,"  roared  Elmer.  "I  don't 
have  to  leave  the  house  to  discuss  how  wonderful  you 
are.  I  like  your  crust!" 

"Everybody  likes  a  good  crust,"  Elsie  beamed  bright- 
ly. "But  the  spicy,  old-fashioned  flavor  of  Borden's 


NONE 


None  Such  Mince  Meat  does  more  for  a  mince  pie 
than  the  flakiest  crust  ever  baked." 

"That,"  Elmer  sneered  sarcastically,  "was  not  the 
kind  of  a  crust  I  meant." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  talking  about  the  golden 
crust  on  creamy-centered  Borden's  Liederkranz,"  re- 
plied   Elsie    thoughtfully.    "Liederkranz    is    the    one 


o   0^ 


American  cheese  that's  famous  the  world  over.  It's 
only  one  ol  a  store  of  Borden's  Fine  Cheeses,  and,  of 
course  .  .  ." 

"If  you're  coming  to  the  good  part,  let  me  say  it," 
broke  in  little  Beulah  excitedly.  "I've  been  practicing 
all  week!" 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  it  perfectly,  darling?"  asked 
Elsie  dubiously. 

"Yes,  mommy,  honest  I  do,"  Beulah  almost  shouted, 
as  she  jumped  up  and  down,  "fust  listen  .  .  .  'if  it's 
Borden's,  it's  got  to  be  good!'  " 


*&&*?.. 
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The  Ordeal  of  Big  Mag  Purdy 

Continued  from  page  12 


handy  with  the  trawls,  passable  at  sep- 
arating shrimp  from  waste,  and  little 
enough  trouble  as  a  husband  except  for 
a  stubborn  determination  to  get  drunk 
every  time  there  was  any  money,  and 
to  stay  drunk  to  the  last  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Deacon  was  no  good 
around  the  boat  and  trawls,  but  he 
didn't  get  drunk. 

"I  spent  four  days  in  Galveston,  one 
time,"  Big  Mag  said.  "Never  seen  such 
a  town.  Didn't  find  a  soul  that  knew 
where  the  wind  was.  I  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  there,  let  alone  allow  one 
of  them  monkeys  break  my  boat  up, 
hauling  her  out." 

"But  fourteen  dollars!"  Pete  said. 
"Why.  the  danged  old  conversion  ain't 
worth  it." 

"We'll  pull  over  to  the  ways  and  haul 
out,  first  thing  in  the  morning!"  Big 
Mag  yelled. 

"I  won't  be  gilled  and  gutted  by  Cap 
Snodgrass.  I  won't  pay  that  old  pirate 
four  bits — " 

"I'm  doing  the  paying,"  Big  Mag  re 
minded  him.  "And  you  don't  get  a  drink 
or  smell  until  that  leak's  fixed  and  the 
bottom's  painted.  Now,  stop  arguing  or 
I'll  lam  you  over  the  head  with  a  shark 
bat!" 

The  Deacon  stood  up  and  tipped  his 
hat.  "Good  day,  Mrs.  Purdy,"  he  said 
as  he  stepped  off  the  boat. 

"Wind's  shifting  to  sou'-sou'west," 
Big  Mag  announced  after  supper.  "Be 
good  shrimping  tomorrow  over  toward 
Matagorda.  They'll  run  thick  and  big." 
She  turned  to  Pete.  "And  we'd  get  'em 
too,  tons  of  'em,  if  we  had  that  Jersey 
Standard." 

"Yeah,  Mag,  that's  right,"  Pete  said 
in  a  preoccupied  voice.  "Tons — with 
that  Jersey  Standard." 

They  went  below,  lowered  pipe  berths 
from  the  wall  and  went  to  bed. 

TX7HEN  Big  Mag  woke  up,  Pete  was 
*  ^  not  in  his  bunk.  She  went  on  to  deck 
to  look  about.  The  early  summer  sun 
was  breaking  the  horizon  but  the  river 
was  too  foggy  to  see.  Big  Mag  filled  her 
lungs  to  yell,  stopped  midway  and 
rushed  below. 

Her  suspicions  were  justified.  The 
little  drawer  that  Mag  had  fitted  with 
her  own  hands  was  open.  Her  valuables 
— the  boat's  "papers,"  her  wedding  ring, 
an  old  cheap  watch,  and  money  when 
there  was  money,  were  kept  in  that 
drawer.  Pete  had  left  only  eighteen  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  Big  Mag  counted 
it  three  times,  puzzled  by  the  curious 
amount  left  behind  by  her  deserting 
husband. 

"Morning,  Mrs.  Purdy."  The  Deacon 
squatted  before  the  main  hatchway.  "I 
seen  Pete  shoving  along  the  Co-op 
wharf  about  midnight,  looking  like  he 
was  in  a  powerful  hurry  to  get  a  drink 
or  something.  I  figured  you'd  need  some 
help,  hauling  out  today,  if  you  still  want 
to  haul  out.    So  I  thought  I'd  drop  by." 

Big  Mag  blinked  while  her  mind  tried 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  trawl  full  of 
bad  luck.  Yes,  she'd  have  to  haul  out. 
and  paint  the  bottom,  Pete  or  no  Pete. 
Fourteen  dollars  for  the  haul  out  and 
four-fifty  for  paint.  That  explained  the 
odd  sum  Pete  had  left. 

"It's  right  kind  of  you  to  offer,"  Big 
Mag  said. 

"No  kindness  at  all,"  the  Deacon  said. 
"I'm  offering  to  deck  hand  on  shares. 
Take  out  boat  expenses,  take  a  share  for 
the  boat,  a  share  for  you  and  a  share  for 
me." 

Big  Mag  couldn't  quibble.  "You  ain't 
much  around  a  boat,"  she  said,  "but  I 
reckon  I  got  no  choice."  She  handed 
him  a  pail  and  deck  broom  through  the 


hatchway.  "Scrub  down  the  deck  and 
tidy  up  the  trawl,  while  I  cook  up  some 
breakfast." 

While  they  ate,  Big  Mag  picked  up 
the  talk  as  though  it  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted. "You  ain't  worth  a  third  of 
the  boat's  business,"  she  told  the  Dea- 
con. 

"Unless  you  and  me  could  make  some 
other  arrangement,"  he  suggested  with 
a  grin. 

Big  Mag  looked  at  him  through  half- 
closed  eyes.    "P — hanh!" 

The  Deacon  squirmed.  "Mag,"  he 
said  pleadingly,  "you  know  I  been  sweet 
as  honey  on  you  for  seven  long  years. 
You  mighty  near  broke  me  up  when  you 
married  Pete,  with  me  begging  you  so 
hard  and  all.   And  even  yet,  I  ain't  give 


The  Deacon,  poor  mechanic  though  he 
was,  found  the  pipe  joint  near  the  keel 
which  had  worked  loose  from  the  boat's 
vibration,  but  Big  Mag,  herself,  wielded 
the  Stillson  wrench  that  closed  the  leak. 
Both  of  them  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
applying  poisoned  copper  compound  to 
the  bottom. 

When  they  had  finished,  Big  Mag 
stuck  a  paint-smeared  hand  into  her 
romper-suit  pocket  and  shoved  some 
bills  toward  Cap  Snodgrass.  "Here's 
your  fourteen  dollars,  you  blasted  old 
pirate,"  she  said. 

Cap  Snodgrass  accepted  the  money 
and  the  compliment.  "When  you  want 
her  down  let  me  know,  Mrs.  Purdy,"  he 
said. 

"I  want  her  down  at  daylight  in  the 


1 


r 
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"I  want  to  open  an  account  for  him — will  he  have  to  sign  anything?" 
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up  hope.  Pete's  off,  right  now,  drunk  as 
a  sea  gull,  I'll  bet,  a-spending  of  your 
money  like  it  didn't  take  hard  work  to 
make  it.  And  here  I  am,  sober  as  a 
penguin  and — " 

"Deacon,"  Big  Mag  said  softly,  "if  I 
had  my  shark  bat  handy,  I'd  part  your 
hair  right  down  the  middle." 

"Aw,  Mag,"  the  Deacon  protested,  "I 
mean  you  ought  to  get  a  divorce  and 
let  me  marry  you  like  I  been  wanting 
for  seven  long  years." 

"You  setting  there  and  talking  to  me 
and  saying  things  like  that  when  I  know 
dad  blame  well  it  ain't  me  you're  want- 
ing. It's  my  boat.  The  Brazos  Belle,  the 
best  shrimper  on  the  river.  That's  what 
you  want  to  marry." 

"Naw,  Mag,  it's  you — " 

"I'm  a  mind  to  bust  your  face  in  only 
we  got  too  much  to  do.  Now  get  that 
bucket  of  hot  water  and  put  these  dishes 
in  it,  while  I  go  on  deck." 

It  was  noon  before  the  boat  was 
finally  balanced  on  the  skidways, 
blocked  up  and  dragged  up  the  bank. 
Repairing  the  leak  was  simple  enough. 


morning,"  Big  Mag  said,  "and  I'm  let- 
ting you  know,  now." 

She  climbed  in  the  boat  and  picked 
up  the  pail  and  a  bar  of  soap.  She  gave 
them  to  the  Deacon  and  walked  down 
the  skidway  until  she  was  knee-deep  in 
the  water.    "Douse  me,"  she  said. 

■"THE  Deacon  dashed  water  over  her  as 
■*■  she  scrubbed.  Then  she  made  the 
Deacon  wade  in  while  she  threw  water 
on  him.  "Get  clean,"  she  ordered,  "or 
you  can't  ride  on  my  boat." 

He  scrubbed  unenthusiastically. 
"Quick  as  I  get  in  some  dry  clothes," 
Big  Mag  said,  "you  can  come  aboard 
and  put  on  some  of  Pete's  clothes  till 
yours  dry  out.  Now,  just  stand  and 
dreen.  I  don't  want  you  to  pack  a  mess 
of  drippings  in  the  cabin.  Took  me  a 
long  time  to  learn  Pete  how  to  keep 
things  tidy.  That's  because  I  didn't 
start  him  off  right.  You're  going  to  start 
off  right." 

She  disappeared  into  the  cabin  and 
presently  emerged  in  a  print  cotton 
dress,  shoes  and  stockings  and  an  old 


straw  sailor  hat  with  bunches  of  cher- 
ries dripping  from  its  crown. 

"I  laid  out  some  britches  and  shirt 
for  you,"  she  said.  "Hang  your  wet 
clothes  on  the  port  spreader.  That'll 
be  your  side  of  the  boat  and  mind  you 
keep  to  it." 

Then  she  started  out  to  look  for  Pete. 

It  was  hard  enough  walking  on  solid 
ground  that  didn't  give  under  foot,  but 
to  walk  through  howling  mobs  pushing, 
shouting,  drinking,  was  worse.  In  one 
bar  after  another,  street  after  street, 
Big  Mag  knew  herself  to  be  a  stranger 
in  her  home  town.  There  was  not  a  man 
she  dared  approach  to  ask  the  simple 
question:  "Have  you  seen  Pete?" 

The  women  laughed,  the  men  shouted 
and  the  nickel  juke  machines  wailed. 
Big  Mag's  feet  hurt  from  the  pinch  of 
unaccustomed  shoe  leather,  and  her 
brain  ached  from  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion. She  was  not  one  to  undertake  a 
job  and  quit;  not  Big  Mag.  But  at  mid- 
night she  felt  defeated. 

"Pete's  so  quiet  the  first  couple  days 
in  his  liquor,"  she  told  herself,  "you 
couldn't  find  him  in  that  school  with  a 
minny  net."  She  found  the  Deacon 
snoring  rhythmically  in  the  portside 
berth.  She  lowered  her  own  and  crawled 
in.  "Not  with  a  minny  net,"  she  re- 
peated. "He's  so  quiet  in  his  liquor  the 
first  day  or  two." 

'THE  wind  had  shifted  east  of  south 
*  when  she  got  up  next  morning.  That 
indicated  the  shrimp  would  be  close  in- 
shore. 

"Just  as  well,"  Big  Mag  told  the  Dea- 
con. "If  that  old  engine  stops  I  can  drop 
anchor  and  wade  ashore  for  help.  We'd 
drift  smack  to  Campeche  Bay  if  we 
broke  down  offshore  and  I  waited  for 
you  to  get  her  going  again." 

Out  in  the  Gulf  with  her  trawl  drag- 
ging and  her  boards  dancing  wide  and 
free,  Big  Mag  forgot  her  woes.  She 
watched  the  gulls  and  pelicans  and 
headed  the  Brazos  Belle  for  the  spots 
where  the  birds  were  finding  food.  She 
had  to  keep  remembering  that  here  was 
a  half  buried  log  that  might  rip  her 
trawl;  or  in  that  lagoon  the  porpoises 
would  ruin  her  trappings.  Big  Mag  liked 
plenty  of  water  under  her  when  her 
trawl  was  down. 

The  day's  catch  was  small  though  the 
Deacon  had  tried  hard  enough.  He  was 
just  no  good  at  leading  the  trawl  tail 
around  to  the  side  of  the  boat  for  hoist- 
ing on  deck.  But  Mr.  Cheramie  was 
nice  and  pleasant.  "Mag,  them  is  really 
platform  shrimp,"  he  told  her.  "But  I'm 
going  to  pay  you  seventeen-fifty,  same 
as  if  they  was  canners." 

"You  won't  lose  nothing  on  that  deal," 
the  Deacon  put  in  shrewdly.  "You  ain't 
getting  enough  shrimp  to  ship  to  Gal- 
veston and  these  scissor-bills  that  buys 
local  will  pay  you  two  bits  a  pound,  no 
matter  how  little  the  shrimps  is." 

After  deducting  the  cost  of  gas,  oil 
and  food,  there  was  nearly  fifty  dollars 
left.  Big  Mag  paid  the  Deacon  his  third 
and  placed  the  rest  in  her  catchall.  "I'm 
tuckered  out,"  she  said.  "Maybe  it'll 
rain  tomorrow  and  I  can  rest  up." 

But  the  next  morning  was  clear,  with 
a  southerly  breeze.  Big  Mag  faced  an- 
other day  close  inshore  with  no  enthu- 
siasm. However,  the  old  converted 
automobile  engine  wouldn't  start.  Big 
Mag  tinkered  with  it  half-heartedly,  but 
the  best  she  could  get  was  an  occasional 
sputter. 

"I   figure,",  the   Deacon   said   wisely, 
"that  if  you've  got  gas  going  in  your 
cylinders  and  at  the  same  time  you  get 
a  spark,  she's  bound  to  start." 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


I'M  LIGHTNESS—  A  virtue, 
that's  sure  to  convert  you! 


I'M  toot— Employed 

to  make  whiskey  enjoyed! 


I'M  RICHNESS  —  I'm  known, 
to  give  highballs  a" tone"! 


I'M  smoothness  -M y  fame, 
is  revealed  by  my  name! 


The  5  Crowns  Knock  Toughness 
EVERY  "WITCH"  WAY 

Wherever  old  Toughness  appears, 
We  sock  him  and  pin  back  his  ears, 

And  that's  why  folks  favor 

Our  Finer  "5" 's  Flavor  - 
The  best  in  our  eighty-five  years ! 


Just  look  at  that  bottle- called  "Host"- 
Can  you  beat  it  for  pouring  a  toast? 

Its  smartness  suggests 

That  you're  serving  your  guests 
All  the  fineness  fine  blending  can  boast! 
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♦■If  you're  getting  this... 


and  things  once 
were  like  this  ■* 
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Choice  of  11  delicious  mint  and 
fruit  flavors.  Sold  everywhere.  5(f. 


Big  Mag  stuck  her  head  out  of  the 
hatch.  Her  face  was  smeared  with  oil 
and  she  held  a  lug  wrench  in  her  hand. 
"You  go  get  a  mechanic,"  she  ordered. 

Though  the  garage  man  couldn't  say 
at  once  what  was  wrong  with  the  engine 
or  how  long  it  would  take  to  fix  it,  he 
did  know  that  his  time  was  worth  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  an  hour,  cash  on  the  line. 
He  had  already  used  up  fifteen  minutes, 
or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents'  worth 
of  time  getting  to  the  boat,  and  Big  Mag 
could  save  money  by  making  up  her 
mind  to  pay  or  not. 

"He's  got  you  where  the  hair  is  short," 
the  Deacon  said. 

"Get  to  work,"  Big  Mag  said. 

FOUR  hours  later,  when  Big  Mag  had 
spent  thirty  dollars  for  wages  and 
parts,  the  mechanic  announced  the  engine 
would  run,  as  indeed,  he  demonstrated. 
"You  ought  to  have  them  valves  ground 
and  new  rings  put  in,"  he  advised.  "And 
your  intake  manifold  is  about  rusted 
through,  and  you  got  scale  on  your — " 

"P — hanhl"  Big  Mag  snorted  and  the 
mechanic  fled. 

The  Deacon  looked  toward  the  sun 
and  then  inquiringly  at  Mag. 

"Nope,"  she  told  him.  "We  couldn't 
catch  enough  to  pay  for  the  gas,  now. 
We'll  lay  up  till  morning." 

She  dressed  once  more  in  her  going- 
out  clothes  and  spent  the  afternoon 
looking  for  Pete  through  the  dives  of 
the  town.  She  returned  at  nightfall, 
tired  and  downhearted,  scarcely  no- 
ticing the  supper  the  Deacon  had 
cooked.  As  she  crawled  into  her  berth, 
she  muttered  just  loud  enough  for  the 
Deacon  to  hear,  "A  man  can't  just  van- 
ish off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Not 
even  a  little  bitty  runt  like  Pete." 

"A  man  can  ride  a  bus  to  Galveston," 
the  Deacon  said.  "For  a  dollar-thirty- 
one,  he  can.  If  a  man  liked  Galveston 
so  all-fired  much." 

Before  he  went  to  sleep,  the  Deacon 
heard  a  strange  sound,  one  that  he  had 
never  imagined  possible.  Big  Mag  was 
crying.  Just  like  any  other  woman 
whose  man  had  run  off. 

Big  Mag  was  on  deck,  next  morning, 
sniffing  a  southwest  breeze  and  setting 
tackle  aright  when  the  Deacon  woke  up. 
"Twist  her  tail,  down  there!"  she 
shouted.  "We'll  shove  off  to  the  gas 
pump.  I  ain't  wetting  my  trawl  east  of 
the  Bernard  and  we'll  eat  breakfast  on 
the  way  down.  But  if  we  don't  lay  in  a 
thousand  pounds  today,  may  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  on  a  snapper  boat!" 

And  lay  them  in,  they  did.  More  than 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  big  ones  too. 
Mr.  Cheramie  told  them  the  price  was 
up  to  eighteen  dollars  a  hundred,  and 
handed  Big  Mag  a  check  for  $202.50.  It 
was  a  lot  of  money  for  one  day's  catch. 
Even  after  the  expenses  were  paid  and 
the  Deacon  had  pocketed  his  share, 
there  was  still  more  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars left. 

During  the  night,  when  the  wind 
shifted  to  north  of  west  and  into  a  gale, 
Big  Mag  knew  from  experience  it  would 
blow  for  three  days  and  that  it  would 
be  another  three  or  four  before  the  seas 
calmed  enough  for  small-boat  trawling. 

She  and  the  Deacon  spent  the  time 
patiently  overhauling  the  tackle,  scrap- 
ing, painting  and  bringing  the  Brazos 
Belle  to  that  shining  tidiness  for  which 
the  little  shrimper  was  famous. 

Late  one  afternoon,  when  they  had 
done  every  chore  possible,  Big  Mag  is- 
sued an  order.  "Kick  her  over,  while 
I  cast  off,"  she  said.  'We're  going  to 
gas  up." 

"We  can't  trawl  tomorrow,"  the  Dea- 
con protested,  but  a  snort  from  the 
skipper  silenced  him.  He  went  below, 
turned  the  switch  and  pressed  the 
starter.  Nothing  happened.  He  fiddled 
vainly  for  a  moment  and  tried  again. 

"She  won't  spin,"  he  called  up.  "Think 
maybe  the  battery's  dead." 


"I  just  bought  that  battery,"  Big  Mag 
said.  "Short  it  out  with  a  screw  driver 
and  see  if  it's  dead." 

"Dead  as  a  mackerel,"  the  Deacon 
reported. 

"Go  get  that  mechanic!" 

While  Big  Mag  was  paying  the  repair 
bill,  she  thought:  Why  should  the  Dea- 
con sit  with  his  money  snug  in  his  pock- 
ets and  pay  nothing?  If  she  were  married 
to  the  Deacon,  all  the  money  would  go 
into  that  box.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  repair  bills  because  the  Deacon 
couldn't  fix  anything;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  wouldn't  be  drinking  up  any  of  the 
money  and  the  box  would  fill  faster 
than  it  could  empty.  Maybe,  pretty 
soon,  there  would  be  enough  to  buy  a 
real  marine  engine — secondhand,  of 
course — maybe  Pete's  old  sixteen- 
horse  Jersey  Standard! 

"I  was  fixin'  to  go  to  Galveston  to  see 
if  Pete  was  up  there  drunk,"  Big  Mag 
told  the  Deacon.  "But  I  reckon  that 
generator  burning  out  was  a  divine 
stroke  of  Providence.  I  changed  my 
mind.  I  won't  go  running  after  no  man 
alive.    It  ain't  ladylike." 

The  Deacon  grinned.  "You  mean 
you're  fixing  to  divorce  him?" 


Pulling  the  Wool 
Over  Their  Eyes 

"Manufacturers  of  lounging  robes  for 
men  and  boys  protest  WPB  ruling 
against  use  of  wool." — News  item. 

Oh,  what  a  bleak  and  chilly  fate — 

To  lounge  in  wool  is  out  of  date. 

Perhaps  the  ban  should  not  have  been 

Against  the  fibers  that  go  in 

The  robes,  but  just  the  robes  themselves. 

Perchance,  they  should  be  on  the  shelves 

Until  the  war  is  over,  when 

Men  may  have  time  to  lounge  again. 

Our  soldiers  cannot  take  it  easy, 
So  why  should  we  be  so  damn'  queasy? 
Margaret  Fis'hback 
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"I  mean,  I'm  fixing  to  find  out  a  few 
things.  Meantime,  you're  still  living  on 
the  portside.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
divorce  Pete  and  marry  you,  I'll  let  you 
know." 

Big   Mag  deliberately  ran  past  the 

promising  drags  close  by  to  join  the  lit-  "Get  I 

tie  fleet  that  worked  out  of  Bay  City,  'z 

farther  down  the  coast.    The  first  Bay  «wo 

City  shrimper  she  asked  knew  the  an-  Thoug] 
swer  to  her  question.                                   '  jwgh, 

"Sure,  I  know  that  Jersey  Standard. '  tow. 

Nick  Jurisich  has  got  it  in  the  Dream  of  ' '!'  Nicl 

Heaven.    It  might  be  for  sale,  because  *  cash 

Nick  don't  hardly  ever  shrimp  no  more."  "  chin. 

"It  breaks   a   heap   of  valve   stems,  '  certai 
don't  it?"  Big  Mag  asked.                          '  *f  lini 

"Not  no  more.    Not  since  Nick  had  wd," < 

them  cups  ground  out  and  fit  on  top  of  ; 

them  valve  springs.  Just  like  fresh  from  *  shrirr 

the    factory.     That   Nick,    he's   a   me-  *r/go 

chanic."  p  ! 

"Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  sell  and  how  ^con  < 
much."                                                            I  Bhsand 


"DIG  MAG  trawled  back  to  the  Brazos. 
*^  The  catch  was  light,  but  there  was  a 
little  money  for  the  box  and  hope  in 
her  heart. 

"Nick  wants  two-fifty  for  that  en- 
gine," the  Bay  City  shrimper  reported. 

"Reckon  he  won't  take  two  hundred?" 
the  Deacon  asked. 

"Na-ah!  He  already  got  a  two-fifty 
offer,  but  the  man  wants  it  on  pay- 
ments. Nick  wants  cash  on  the  line.  He 


says  the  first  two-fifty  on  the  line  takes 
it." 

Big  Mag  set  her  jaw.  Here  was  a  deal 
a  shrimper  could  get  her  shoulder  un- 
der. "I'm  the  best  shrimper  this  side  of 
Morgan  City,"  she  told  the  Deacon, 
"and  if  I  can't  net  two-fifty  worth  of 
shrimp  before  that  other  fellow,  then  I 
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ought  to  fish  snappers  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

The  day's  catch  brought  the  box  to- 

al  to  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 

dollars.    Another  good  day  would  more 

buy  the  engine.    If  she  got  there 

st,  of  course,  Big  Mag  thought.    She 

vas  happily  tired  when  she  turned  in, 

jut  she  did  not  sleep  at  once.   She  had 

erious  problems.    There  would  be  the 

ost    of    installation — a    job    like    that 

couldn't  be  trusted  to  the  Deacon.   And 

hat  reminded   her  that   he   had   more 

than  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  own  one- 

vay     pockets.      "Maybe     now,"     she 

lought,  "I  might  make  him  a  promise 

d  marry  him  and  get  that  money."  She 

mew  she  could  wake  him  and  give  him 

her  promise  now.   Then  they  could  pull 

iown  the  canal  to  Bay  City  that  very 

night,  and  buy  the  Jersey  Standard  as 

soon  as  Nick  Jurisich  woke  up. 

But  she  restrained  herself.   "I'll  sleep 
an  it,"  Big  Mag  decided. 

The  wind  was  blowing  squalls  from 
he  east  when  Big  Mag  woke  up.  She 
id  not  have  to  open  her  eyes  to  know 
here  would  be  no  shrimping  that  day. 
'I'll  promise  the  Deacon,"  she  thought, 
"'and  then  we'll  head  for  Bay  City."  She 
>at  up  and  peered  into  the  dimness. 

Deacon's  berth  was  empty.  Big 
Mag  leaped  up  and  grabbed  her 
oney  box.    She  sighed  with  relief  to 

nd  her  money  safe.    "Had  me  by  the 

ills  for  a  minute,"  she  said. 
Toward  noon,  the  Deacon  returned  in 
brand-new  rig,  from  bright  tan  shoes 

i  a  stiff  straw  katy  with  a  striped  band. 

e  smelled  of  perfume. 

"Well,  gut  and  gill  me  for  market!" 

ig  Mag  boomed. 
"Been    buying   a    few    clothes,"    the 

'eacon    explained    casually.     "Figured 

might  be  getting  married,  first  thing  I 
ow.    Can't  expect  a  man  to  get  mar- 

ed  in  his  working  clothes." 
Unquestionably,  clothes  like  that  had 

ost  a  netful  of  money.    And  perfume 

ke  that  didn't  come  cheap.  Big  Mag 
ew  that  now  their  combined  cash  re- 
urces  would  not  total  the  price  of  the 

ngine. 
"P—hanh!" 
The    Deacon    backed    away.     "Mag, 

oney,  I  bought  you  a  present.    Per- 
umery.    Paid  four  bits — "    He   prof- 
red  a  small  bottle. 

"Get  that  smell  off  my  boat,"   Big 
ag    yelled.      "And    get    them    fancy 

othes  off  till  the  smell  airs  out  of  'em." 
Though  the  following  day  started  well 

nough,    Big    Mag    had    lost    her    con- 

dence.  Maybe  the  man  who  wanted  to 

uy  Nick's   engine   had  already  raised 
e  cash  and  made  the  deal.    She  lifted 
|ler  chin.    "I  ain't  licked  until  I  know 
r  certain,"  she  told  the  Deacon.   "Set 

our  lines   and   drop   the   trawl   over- 

oard,"  she  ordered. 
Because  the  wind  was  from  the  south, 
e  shrimp  were  close  inshore.   It  made 
cky  going,  but  Big  Mag  knew  all  the 

icks.  Between  hauls,  she  helped  the 
eacon  separate  the  shrimp  from  the 

abs  and  sardines,  and  steered  the  boat 

ith  an  occasional  kick  at  the  wheel. 
Toward  noon,  the  old  conversion  be- 
n  to  miss.  "Sounds  like  she  ain't  get- 
g  gas,"  the  Deacon  offered.  "If  you 
t  gas  in  there  and  hit  it  with  a  spark, 
e'll— " 
"Dry  up,"  Big  Mag  said.    "Take  the 

heel  and  steer  for  yonder  buoy.  Now 
ind  the  wind  and  drift  and  keep  alive. 

m  going  below  and  make  that  engine 

She  was  wrist  deep  in  grease  when  the 
at  suddenly  lurched,  the  stern  lifted 

id  the  propeller  raced. 
"Lord,   Mag,   come   look  what   hap- 
ned!"  the  Deacon  yelled.    "I'll  swear 

frat  thing  riz  right  up  out  of  the  blue!" 
Big    Mag   did   not    have    to    look    to 

now.   The  Brazos  Belle  had  struck  the 

ee  that  had  lain  for  years  half  buried 


in  the  sand.  It  was  a  good  fifty  yards  to 
starboard  of  her  course,  but  the  Deacon 
had  let  the  boat  drift.  For  once  in  her 
life,  Big  Mag  was  speechless.  She  knew 
the  trawl  was  lost  and  that  it  would 
take  two  or  three  days  to  get  a  new  one 
from  Galveston.  It  was  more  than  the 
trawl  she  had  lost:  the  chance  to  buy 
back  Pete's  old  marine  engine. 

She  and  the  Deacon  began  to  un- 
snarl the  lines  and  pull  the  floaters 
aboard,  but  Big  Mag  had  lost  her  drive. 
At  the  wharf,  Mr.  Cheramie  paid  for 
only  a  hundred  pounds  of  shrimp.  "And 
you  better  order  me  a  new  trawl,"  Big 
Mag  said  tonelessly. 

"Sure,  Mag,  I'll  telephone  up  and  it 
can  come  out  on  the  night  train.  You 
can  have  it  for  tomorrow." 

"Ain't  no  rush,  now,"  Big  Mag  said. 

Big  Mag  sat  down.  The  deck  was 
slippery  with  mashed  shrimp,  and  her 
own  clothes  stuck  clammily  to  her  skin. 
She  stared  unseeingly  at  the  water,  too 
sunk  in  misery  even  to  notice  when  Pete 
came  aboard. 

"I  done  bought  her  back,"  Pete  said. 
"  'Nother  fellow  tried  to  buy  it  but  I  laid 
cash  on  the  line.  Two-fifty.  I  been 
working  hard  but  I  made  the  cash  and 
laid  it  on  the  line.  And  listen,  Mag, 
Nick  has  put  cups  on  them  valve 
springs  and  she  don't  pop  the  stems  no 
more." 

Big  Mag  lifted  her  head  slowly.  It 
was  Pete,  all  right.  He  looked  older 
and  tireder  but  he  was  cold  sober.  "Are 
you  gone  crazy?"  she  demanded.  "What 
you  yapping  about?" 

"That  Jersey  Standard,"  Pete  said. 
"I  just  bought  her  back.  I  got  my  net 
full  of  your  gripes  about  that  engine,  so 
I  found  out  Nick  would  sell  her  for  two- 
fifty.  Took  money  out  of  the  box  to 
join  the  union — fifty  bucks,  that  was. 
Then  I  got  a  job  at  the  chemical.  Dollar 
four-bits  every  hour." 

"Too  much,"  Big  Mag  said,  recover- 
ing.   "You  ain't  worth  it." 

"I  sort  of  loafed  along,  twelve-  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  getting  time  and  a 
half  for  all  over  eight  hours.  I  figured 
I  had  plenty  time  to  get  the  money  raked 
up,  but  some  other  fellow  went  after 
that  engine,  too,  and  I  had  to  hump  it. 
I  worked  twenty-two  hours,  day  before 
yesterday." 

"Too  long  to  work,"  Big  Mag 
boomed.    "Crazy  as  a  gull." 

"I  grabbed  a  bus  for  Bay  City  yes- 
terday," Pete  said,  "put  the  cash  on  the 
line  and  unbolted  the  engine.  She's  set- 
ting loose  on  the  Dream  of  Heaven, 
waiting  to  come  aboard  the  Brazos 
Belle." 

BIG  MAG  spotted  the  Deacon  sitting 
on  the  Co-op  wharf.   "You're  fired!" 
she  shouted. 

"I  figured  you  didn't  have  no  more 
sense,"  the  Deacon  said.  "Quick  as  I 
seen  that  drunkard  come  aboard — " 

"P — hanh!"  Big  Mag  snorted,  dis- 
posing of  the  Deacon. 

"Let's  shove  off  to  Bay  City,  to- 
night," Pete  said. 

Big  Mag  smiled.  "Pete,  there's  bet- 
ter'n  two  hundred  in  the  box,"  she  said 
dreamily.  "Enough  to  buy  you  a  drink 
or  two,  maybe." 

"Not  a  drop  or  a  smell  till  I  get  this 
conversion  job  out  and  that  Jersey 
Standard  in.  My  trawl  is  full  of  your 
griping." 

Big  Mag  stood  up.  "You'll  help  scrub 
this  boat  down,  first,"  she  ordered.  "Just 
because  you  been  living  around  them 
company  people  ain't  no  sign  you  can 
live  like  them.  Heathens!  Saving  their 
money  so's  they  can  jump  out  two-story 
windows  and  break  their  necks!  I'll 
break  your  neck  with  my  shark  bat,  if 
I  catch  you  trying  to  live  on  a  boat  that 
ain't  tidied  up." 

"But  Mag,  I  just  got  here — " 

"P — hanh!"  snorted  Big  Mag. 
The  End 
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EVERY  pilot  knows  about  the  Grem- 
lins and  the  Fifinellas  and  he  knows 
too  that  these  Little  People  are 
tougher  to  fight  than  either  the  Germans 
or  the  Japs.  Hundreds  of  research  work- 
ers in  Britain  are  trying  to  discover  why 
the  Gremlins  and  the  Fifinellas  (girl 
Gremlins)  declared  war  on  the  R.A.F. 
So  far,  a  lot  of  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced but  no  one  has  unearthed  the 
real  reason  for  their  fiendish  warfare. 
That  is,  no  one  but  myself. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  correspondents  in  Britain,  I 
too  made  a  profound  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  seen  the  Gremlins,  talked 
to  them,  and  I  finally  know  why  they 
hate  the  R.A.F.  so.  Perhaps  one  of  these 
days,  a  Gremlin  will  be  captured  and, 
if  he  can  be  made  to  talk,  you  will  have 
proof  that  I  am  right.  I  was  there  when 
the  Gremlins  first  emerged  to  plague 
the  R.A.F.  The  R.A.F.  lads  made  one 
mistake — they  laughed  at  the  Gremlins, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  Little  People, 
above  everything  else,  do  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at. 

Now  there  is  a  forest  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest  there  was  what  looked  to  be  a 
huge  stone  cross. 

It  was  not  a  cross  at  all.  It  was  a  gal- 
lows, and  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  Scottish  laird  who  ruled  over  the 
Highlands  had  trouble  with  thieves  or 
mischievous  lads,  or  even,  if  he  just  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  humor,  he  would  hang 
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someone  from  the  stone  gallows  and 
then  bury  him  beside  it.  But  he  would 
bury  him  standing  up,  and,  although 
others  have  different  theories,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  spirits  of  the  men 
and  women  who  had  been  hanged  there 
and  then  buried  standing  up  became 
very  tired. 

They  just  got  tired  of  standing,  so 
they  deserted  their  weary,  by  now  very 
unattractive  bodies  and  emerged  as 
Gremlins  and  Fifinellas.  That  is  how 
they  began,  and  every  member  of  the 
R.A.F.  today  is  very  angry  at  that  noble 
Scotch  laird  who  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  thing. 

It  was  a  very  peaceful  forest,  which 
always  seemed  to  be  echoing  with  faint 
melodies,  coming  fitfully  as  though  sung 
by  a  casual  but  exquisite  voice.  These 
songs  were  not  the  songs  of  birds,  for 
their  songs  are  as  careless  as  their  wings, 
and  birds  do  nothing  but  trill  the  scales 
— their  songs  have  no  melody.  When  a 
bird  sings,  the  notes  drop  down  into  the 


forest  the  way  a  leaf  drops  from  a  tree — 
helter-skelter,  turned  over,  tossed 
around  by  any  vagrant  breeze.  I  knew 
then  that  this  was  no  ordinary  forest  and 
that  Little  People  were  around. 

Then  one  day  an  airdrome  was  built 
close  by  the  forest.  Smiling  lads  in  the 
blue  of  the  R.A.F.  came  in  Spitfires  to 
their  new  home.  Over  and  above  the 
noise  of  the  planes,  you  could  hear  an- 
other noise — the  hum  of  a  thousand 
small  shrill  voices — and  there  was 
something  in  the  sound  of  their  chorus 
that  chilled  you  a  bit.  The  Gremlins, 
who  are  inquisitive  Little  People,  had 
come  to  look  over  their  new  neighbors. 

They  Laughed  at  My  Tales 

I  told  the  lads  then  of  the  Gremlins, 
but  they  wouldn't  believe  me  at  first  and 
laughed.  They  actually  didn't  even  be- 
lieve me  when  I  told  them  that  I'd  heard 
the  leprechauns  of  Gort  na  Cloca  Mora, 
who  guarded  buried  treasure,  and  that 


"But  I'm  a  night  flier  and,  believe 
me,  it's  no  joke  to  be  sitting  up 
at  20,000  ieet,  God  knows  where, 
and  hear  them  chattering  among 
themselves    out    on    the    wings' 


once  in  Ireland  I'd  not  only  seen  but  had 
talked  to  Angus  Og  the  philosopher,  who 
was  six  hundred  years  old.  I  told  them 
how  once,  in  a  cave  near  Killarney  I'd 
heard  the  harp  played  by  the  son  of 
Trogain,  whose  music  heals  the  sick  and 
makes  the  sad  heart  merry,  and  in  the 
north,  I  had  actually  heard  the  Five 
Guardians  of  Ulster,  mightiest  of  war- 
riors, singing  their  battle  cries  in  the 
hills. 

"To  laugh  at  such  things  is  not  for 
grown  men,"  I  told  these  pilots.  "Only 
children  disbelieve  in  fairies  and  in  the 
little  creatures  who  live  in  the  woods 
No  smart  man  would  risk  the  anger  of 
these  people." 

"A  spot  of  whisky,  old  boy!"  The 
young  squadron  leader  slapped  me  on 
the  back  and  winked.  "You've  been  in 
the  sun  too  long.  Talk  of  Messerschmitts 
or  Dorniers,  or  even" — he  shuddered  a 
little — "of  Focke-Wulf  190s,  but  don't 
talk  of  Gremlins.  There  are  no  such 
things!" 

The  pilots  continued  to  laugh  and  or- 
der more  drinks.    I  walked  out  beyon* 
the    airdrome    in    the    moonlight    and 
I  rested  near  a  hummock  of  heather.  1 
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ens  of  thousands  of  big  Studebaker  Trucks 
move  the  men  and  supplies  of  war 
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ker  builds  Wright  Cyclone  Engines  for  the  Boeing  Fly- 
tress,    America's    invincible   dreadnought   of  the    skies. 


AT  the  debarkation  points  and  on  the  supply  lines 
il  —at  the  fighting  fronts  and  on  the  rough  terrain 
behind  them— big,  multiple-drive  Studebaker  trucks 
are  writing  brilliant  new  chapters  of  transport  his- 
tory every  day  of  this  war. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  on  the  job.  And  these 
rugged  war  trucks  are  pouring  out  of  the  Studebaker 
factories  in  so  steady  a  stream  that  tens  of  thousands 
more  soon  will  be  moving  the  men  and  supplies  of 
war  on  the  far  flung  fronts  of  the  United  Nations. 

From  builder  of  commercial  trucks  in  peacetime  to 
one  of  the  largest  makers  of  military  trucks  in  wartime 
is  a  logical  transition  for  America's  oldest  manufac- 
turer of  highway  transportation.  Once  again,  for  the 
sixth  time  in  a  national  emergency,  Studebaker  has 
answered  the  Government's  call  for  the  production  of 
army  transport  on  a  large  scale.  And  when  decisive 
victory  is  achieved,  finer,  more  economical  Studebaker 


trucks  and  commercial  cars  than  ever  before  will  be 
available  for  civilian  use. 

Today,  Studebaker's  world-famous  craftsmen  are 
bringing  a  new  and  more  significant  meaning  to  the 
traditional  Studebaker  watchword— always  give  more 
than  you  promise.  And  the  job  they're  doing  makes  us 
justifiably  proud  of  our  assignments  in  the  arming  of 
our  Nation  and  its  Allies. 

•      BUY     U.    S.     WAR     BONDS      * 
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SHOULD  GIRLS  BE  TOLD  ? 


PRETTY  INNOCENT- these  two.  They  think 
Mommy's  swell  to  let  them  "experiment"  in 
the  kitchen.  (Of  course  you're  not  telling  them 
how  glad  you  are  to  have  them  learn  to  cook ! ) 
Should  you  keep  mum,  too,  about  the  dental 
merits  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Chewing  Gum? 
You  might  explain  how  that  huge  big  mass  of 
chewy  gum  helps  to  clean— how  a  gum  so  tough 
and  bulky  will  fold  over  and  massage  the  gums. 
You  could  say  that  many  dentists  recommend 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum. 

But  should  you?  Why  destroy  the  "glam- 
our"? Young  folks  need  no  urging  to  indulge  in 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble.  Millions  of  pennies  are 
eagerly  spent  for  Dubble  Bubble  by  the  kids 
themselves.  Because  Fleers  is  made  to  please 
them.  It's  a  big  mouthful  of  gum— tough  and 
chewy— oh,  so-o-o  good!  That's  all  any  young- 
ster needs  to  know! 


"SOdlS  Flin!"  No  other  gum  made  es- 
pecially for  children  compares  with 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  in  popularity. 


FLEERS 


Note  tO  DentiStS:  A  more  complete 
statement  of  the  dental  advantages  of 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  for  both 
adults  and  children  appears  in  the  No- 
vember Journal  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  and  Oral  Hygiene;  also 
in  October  Dental  Survey. 

A  Pledge:  Especially  desirable  features  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  are  its  bulk  and 
"chewiness."  Should  wartime  restrictions  interfere,  we  pledge  to  suspend  the  manufac- 
ture of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  rather  than  offer  this  product  without  its  characteris- 
tic bulk,  chewiness  and  quality.  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp.,  1000  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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could  tell  by  the  rustling  around  me  that 
I  was  not  alone. 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  and  although  I 
couldn't  see  anyone  I  knew  that  it  came 
from  a  Gremlin,  and  I  knew  too  that  the 
voice  was  talking  to  me.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  were  born  to  understand  the 
language  of  elves  and  leprechauns  and 
Gremlins  and  luckily  I  am  one  of  these. 

"No  garmsley  ever  culled  a  gorm,"  the 
petulant  little  voice  said.  "Gramsling 
too  and  not  a  gleer.  We  swear  a  miff- 
down  on  the  prost  nor  swinked  nor 
gleaved  will  stay  us.  Tell  the  pornis 
and  the  blearum  and  the  feigenheimer 
moppet."  Then  the  voice  became  solemn 
as  it  added  ominously,  "Whiffles  also 
warb  and  we  too  dashed  a  rang  and  bong 
a  luft." 

In  vain  I  cried  to  the  voice,  "It  is  not 
strophie  or  a  mingus,  and  you  mustn't — " 
but  it  was  no  use.  My  only  answer  was 
mocking  laughter,  and  that  faded  and  I 
knew  now  the  grim  truth.  The  Gremlins 
and  the  Fifinellas  had  declared  war  on 
the  whole  R.A.F.  Anyone  who  believes 
can  understand  the ,  Gremlins'  words. 
Anyone  who  doesn't  believe  in  the  Little 
People  will  of  course  not  have  read  this 
far  anyway. 

How  Many  Will  Come  Back? 

The  next  day  the  Spitfires  were  or- 
dered up  on  a  sweep.  It  is  always  a 
nervous-making  experience  for  me  to 
see  a  squadron  of  twelve  Spits  take  off 
and  it  is  an  experience  you  never  get 
accustomed  to,  really.  You  keep  won- 
dering how  many  of  them  will  come 
back.  They  all  came  back  laughing  at 
Flight  Lieutenant  Reggie  Cronin. 

"What  happened  to  you,  Reggie?" 
they  asked.  "Did  you  get  the  wind-up?" 

They  told  how  Reggie,  leading  his 
flight,  had  dived  on  a  big  fat  Junkers  88 
which  is  duck  soup  for  a  Spitter.  He 
was  on  the  tail  of  the  Junkers  with  the 
sun  behind  him  and  then  just  as  he  got 
within  range,  the  rest  of  the  flight  saw 
Reggie's  Spitfire  bank  sharply  to  the 
left  letting  the  Junkers  escape. 

Reggie  was  very  thoughtful.  "This 
sounds  silly,  I  know,  but  believe  me  it 
happened.  I  was  just  going  to  press  the 
button  and  let  that  Jerry  have  800  bul- 
lets when  someone  yelled  to  me,  'Left 
rudder!  Left  rudder!'  Well,  without 
thinking  I  gave  it  left  rudder  and  banked 
and  then  wondered  why  I'd  done  that. 


Then  I  heard  a  funny  buzzing  noise  back 
of  me  and  I  looked  back  and,  so  help  me, 
there  was  a  little  man  not  more  than  a 
foot  high  standing  on  the  wing  boring 
holes  in  the  fuselage  of  my  kite.  Take 
a  look.    See  the  holes?" 

Sure  enough,  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  holes  clean  through  the  fuselage 
down  near  where  it  joined  the  wings. 

"They're  just  bullets  holes  from  some 
Jerry  kite  you  never  saw,"  one  of  the 
pilots  said. 

They  all  laughed,  but  they  didn't 
laugh  the  next  day  when  Squadron 
Leader  Cecil  Burnett  just  managed  to 
make  his  landfall.  He  told  of  how  a  Fifi- 
nella  had  poured  salt  water  in  his  petrol 
tanks  while  he  was  over  the  Irish  Sea. 
Everything  went  wrong  after  that  and 
finally  the  group  captain  ordered  the 
whole  squadron  to  take  a  month's  rest. 

I  left  the  airdrome  and  came  back 
here  to  London.  I  see  a  lot  of  R.A.F. 
pilots  in  London,  and  one  night,  Wing 
Commander  Malan,  D.F.C.,  D.S.O.,  and 
Wing  Commander  Max  Aitken,  D.F.C., 
D.S.O.,  were  in  town  and  they  had  din- 
ner with  me.  I  think  that  Malan  and 
Aitken  are  perhaps  the  two  best  pilots 
in  the  R.A.F.  They  call  the  former 
"Sailor"  Malan  because  he  was  a  sailor 
when  he  was  a  kid.  He  had  been  taken 
off  operations  for  a  spell  to  help  our 
American  pilots  with  their  gunnery. 

"Your  kids  are  fine,"  he  said  moodily, 
"but  the  Fifinellas  have  raised  hell  with 
them.  A  squadron  of  your  lads  were 
over  on  the  Dieppe  show  the  other  day. 
They  did  all  right  but  they  told  their 
CO.  that  they  lost  many  a  Jerry  air- 
craft after  getting  it  in  their  sights  be- 
cause just  as  they  were  about  to  open 
up,  a  Fifinella  tickled  them  under  the 
chin  and  made  them  laugh,  so  their  aim 
was  spoiled.  The  CO.  doesn't  believe 
in  Fifinellas,  so  he  sent  the  lads  to  me 
to  help  them  with  their  gunnery.  Hell!" 
the  Sailor  exploded.  "They  don't  need 
any  help.  I  never  saw  better  shots.  But 
when  a  Fifinella  gets  in  that  cockpit 
with  you,  how  can  you  be  expected  to 
aim  one  gun,  let  alone  eight?" 

"I  can't  understand  people  who  don't 
believe  in  Gremlins  or  Fifinellas,"  Max 
Aitken  said  gloomily.  "I  can't  even  get 
my  father  to  believe  in  them."  (Max's 
father  is  Lord  Beaverbrook.)  "Of 
course,  it  isn't  so  bad  for  you  guys  who 
do  day  flying,"  he  continued.  "At  least 
you  can  see  them.  But  I'm  a  night  flier 
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'I'm  gradually  forgetting  the  snappy  routine  I  used  to  hand  them" 
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and,  believe  me,  it's  no  joke  to  be  sit- 
ting up  at  20,000  feet,  God  knows  where, 
and  hear  them  chattering  among  them- 
selves out  on  the  wings.  They  chatter, 
chatter,  chatter — and  at  night,  of  course, 
you  can't  see  them.  I  tell  you  it's  no 
fun  being  a  night  fighter  any  more.  I'll 
say  one  good  thing  for  them,"  he  added 
gloomily,  "they  steal  all  our  carrots, 
which  is  all  right  with  me  because  I 
hate  carrots,  and  we're  supposed  to  eat 
them  all  the  time  to  help  our  eyesight." 

I  saw  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Sholto 
Douglas  the  next  day  and  he  wasn't  very 
happy.  The  air  chief  marshal  is  C.  in 
C.  of  Fighter  Command,  an  ace  in  the 
last  war  and  a  great  leader  in  this. 

"I  know,"  he  said  irritably,  which 
isn't  like  him  because  we  are  old  friends, 
"I  know  all  about  the  Gremlins  and  the 
Fifinellas.  Do  you  know  they  damn' 
near  got  Pete  and  Gussie  the  other  day 
at  Dieppe?" 

He  meant  Wing  Commander  Peter- 
son and  Squadron  Leader  Augustus 
Daymond,  two  of  the  greatest  pilots  in 
Britain.  They  are  both  Americans  with 
Squadron  71,  one  of  the  three  Eagle 
squadrons.  "In  a  raid  like  Dieppe  with 
the  sky  full  of  Hun  aircraft,"  he  contin- 
ued, "Pete  and  Gussie  would  figure  to 
bag  maybe  three  each.  But  what  hap- 
pened? Each  got  one,  and  then  Gussie's 
petrol  ran  out.  A  Fifinella  had  drilled  a 
hole  in  his  petrol  tank  and  Gussie  had 
to  bail  out  over  the  Channel.  Luckily  our 
rescue  boats  got  him  but  he  was  in  the 
water  for  three  hours.  And  Pete,  after 
getting  one  Dornier,  suddenly  found  the 
glime  on  his  carbine  was  gilly." 

"You're  talking  Gremlin  talk  your- 
self," I  said,  startled. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Sir  Sholto  said.  "I'm  so 
worried  about  them,  I  get  to  talk  like 
them.  I  mean,  of  course,  Pete  found  his 
throttle  was  jammed  and  he  just  lost  al- 
titude and  finally  he  had  to  jump  out, 
too.  Now  the  throttle  of  a  Spit  doesn't 
jam  by  itself,  and  Pete  hadn't  been  shot 
at.  It  was  obviously  the  work  of  a 
Gremlin." 

"Well,  I  know  you've  tried  every- 
thing," I  said  to  him,  "and  nothing 
seems  to  work." 

"Have  you  any  suggestion?"  he  asked, 
without  hope. 

"Well,"  I  said  diffidently,  "I  do  know 
one  thing:  I  know  that  there  is  a  large 
trout  who  lives  in  a  pool  in  the  High- 
lands not  far  from  Dunbordin.  They 
say  this  salmon  is  a  thousand  years  old 
and  so  wise  that  he  imparts  his  knowl- 
edge to  anyone  who  bathes  in  the  pool. 
He  is  wiser  than  Solomon,  wiser  than 
the  famous  salmon  who  lives  in  the  pool 
of  Glyn  Cagny,  the  salmon  who  once  an- 
swered the  three  questions  that  no  one 
had  ever  answered.  They  call  him  The 
Old  Trout  of  Moray.  Now  maybe  this 
trout  could  .  .  ." 

"I've  caught  lots  of  trout  in  my  time 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  talking  trout," 
he  said  doubtfully. 

"You've     heard    of    talking    horses, 


haven't  you?"  I  argued.  "I  knew  a  horse 
back  in  Brooklyn  when  I  was  a  kid — " 

"Your  childhood  may  be  interesting," 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Douglas  interrupted; 
"but  it  can  wait  until  after  the  war.  Go 
see  The  Old  Trout!" 

I  went  to  Scotland  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  found  the  pool,  and 
lovely  it  was.  It  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Dee  basin,  really  in  that 
section  known  as  the  Laigh  of  Moray. 
The  pool  was  shaded  by  tall  conifer 
trees.  A  doe  came  out  of  the  scrub, 
looked  at  me  without  fear  and  then 
trotted  away  slowly.  When  a  breeze 
came,  it  rustled  the  leaves  and  made  a 
singing  sound. 

I  slipped  out  of  my  clothes  and  waded 
into  the  pool,  and  the  water  was  like 
whipped  cream — so  soft  that  you  just 
wanted  to  sink  into  it.  Nor  was  it  cold, 
for  the  sun  that  filtered  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  splashed  into  the  wa- 
ter of  the  pool  and  warmed  it.  I  swam 
across  the  pool,  then  swam  to  the  middle 
of  it  and  floated  there — just  waiting. 

Can't  Keep  Them  from  Laughing 

It  was  a  drowsy  kind  of  day,  and  the 
sun  and  the  water  acted  as  soporifics, 
and  I  felt  myself  slipping  into  slumber. 
Then  I  heard  what  sounded  at  first  like 
faint  music  but,  listening  harder,  I  found 
that  I  could  distinguish  words. 

"I  know  why  you're  here."  It  was  a 
soft  voice  like  that  of  a  very  old  man,  so 
old  that  it  didn't  cackle  like  the  voice  of 
any  ordinary  old  man.  This  voice  was 
mellow,  and  age  dripped  from  it.  "I 
know  why  you're  here,"  the  voice  re- 
peated. "You  want  to  know  about  the 
Gremlins — how  to  make  them  stop 
plaguing  the  R.A.F.  Well,  there's  noth- 
ing I  can  do  for  you.  The  R.A.F.  laughed 
at  them,  and  the  Gremlins  don't  like  to 
be  laughed  at.  You'll  have  to  get  the 
R.A.F.  to  stop  laughing." 

I  held  my  breath  to  hear  more  but 
there  was  nothing  more.  I  climbed  out 
of  the  pool  and  stood  on  the  bank.  The 
ripples  quieted  and  I  looked  down  into 
the  clear  water.  I  saw  a  dark  shape 
come  close  to  the  surface,  there  was  a 
swish  and  whirl  of  water,  and  the  larg- 
est trout  I  ever  saw  slithered  just  un- 
der the  surface  and  then  was  gone. 

I  went  back  to  London,  feeling  very 
discouraged  because  I  knew  then  that 
there  wasn't  anything  anyone  could  do 
about  it.  The  Old  Trout  had  confirmed 
my  worst  fears.  You  can't  keep  the 
R.A.F.  kids  from  laughing  any  more 
than  you  can  keep  our  American  pilots 
from  laughing.  They  grin  when  they 
fight;  that's  why  they're  so  great.  They 
laugh  at  death,  knowing  that  they  can 
be  killed  but  they  can't  be  beaten.  And 
the  madder  the  R.A.F.  kids  get,  the 
more  they  laugh.  If  they  ever  really  get 
mad  at  those  Gremlins,  I  pity  the  Little 
People.  The  R.A.F.  will  laugh  them 
right  out  of  existence. 

The  End 


Witness  Absent 

Continued  from  page  17 


with  him.  We  ain't  got  his  name.  Some 
other  girls  danced  with  him  and  say  he 
talked  like  a  Southerner. 

"We  looked  up  all  these  people.  Miss 
Cordy  and  Miss  Redor  grew  up  together 
and  been  roommates  in  college.  This 
dead  kid,  Miss  Cordy,  was  always  the 
leader;  she  captained  school  teams  and 
looked  after  other  people.  We  looked 
up  that  Randolph.  The  guy  comes  from 
Georgia  and  is  of  good  family.  He  come 
to  New  York  and  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Redor.  Well,  she  is  in  love  with 
him.  We  looked  up  that  Normel.  He 
grew  up  in  New  York  and  knew  them 


two  girls  from  when  they  was  children." 
"There's  your  man,  O'Malley,"  I  as- 
serted. 

"What!  Normel?  How  come?" 
I  was  amused  because  I'd  surprised 
him.  "Normel  himself  told  you  he  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Cordy  but  she  had 
stopped  caring  for  him  because  he  wasn't 
in  uniform.  Normel  tried  to  get  into  the 
Army  and  they  wouldn't  take  him.  You 
only  have  to  look  at  the  boy  to  know 
he's  of  a  jealous  disposition.  The  night 
of  that  dance  Miss  Cordy  met  some 
service  man — most  probably  that  sailor. 
(Continued  on  page  34,) 


Every  one  of  us,  shoulder  to  shoulder — that's  the  way  to 
Victory.  We're  stronger  and  wiser  together.  Let  every- 
thing we  do  be  part  of  the  urge  to  win.  Even  the  wear  and 
care  of  our  clothes. . .  our  shirts,  for  instance.  Handle  them 
with  discretion,  have  them  laundered  properly— and  wear 
quality  for  better  and  longer  service.  That's  simple  advice 
.  .  .  but  it's  sound  strategy  for  War  Days. 
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Corporal  Marion  Hargrove,  unanimously  voted  Fori  Bragg's  worst  all-round  selectee,  in  a  typical  lighting  pose 


WHEN  Pvt.  Marion  Hargrove  re- 
ported for  duty  at  Fort  Bragg  on 
July  17.  1941.  he  had  a  taste  of 
rum  on  his  tongue  and  the  grand  capital 
of  fifteen  cents  (borrowed  from  me)  in 
his  pocket.  Today,  Pvt.  Hargrove  (now 
a  corporal)  has  run  that  fifteen  cents  up 
to  some  thousands  of  dollars,  with  more 
thousands  in  the  offing.  These  dollars 
are  his,  not  mine.  This  is  not  a  bad 
piece  of  change  for  a  twenty-two-year- 
old  kid  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  source  of  Corporal  Hargrove's 
new-found  wealth  is  the  autobiography 
of  a  selectee  entitled.  See  Here,  Private 
Hargrove,  which  is  modestly  referred  to 
in  literary  advertisements  as  "the  best 
humor  to  come  out  of  World  War  II." 
The  book  ranked  on  the  top  shelf  of 
everyone's  best-seller  list,  has  already 
sold  50,000  copies,  has  been  reprinted 
by  magazines,  and  has  been  purchased 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The  good  corporal,  a  former  news- 
paperman on  the  Charlotte  News,  wakes 
up  each  morning  and  says :  "I  still  don't 
believe  it." 

I  room  with  the  corporal,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  believe  it  myself. 
That  Edward  Thomas  Marion  Lawton 
Hargrove,  the  emaciated-looking  six- 
foot,  150-pound  scarecrow,  should  have 
more  than  two  bucks  on  his  person  at 
any  one  time  is  a  miracle  beyond  mortal 
man's  imagination.  For  one  year  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  Hargrove  did  nothing  which 
could  even  remotely  be  termed  worth- 
while, other  than  borrow  money  from 
his  friends  and  unsuspecting  rookies. 
Even  now,  when  his  pockets  are  bulging 
with  currency,  Hargrove  automatically 
says :  "How  about  a  small  loan  of  half 
a  buck  until  payday?" 

In  addition  to  investing  his  recently 
acquired  capital  in  War  Bonds,  the 
corporal  now  goes  on  book-buying 
sprees.  He  has  a  tall  blond  girl  at  Smith 
College  who  is  majoring  in  English 
Literature,  and  day  after  day  he  sends 
her  sets  of  Chaucer,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, and  Scott.  He  also  purchases 
volumes  of  such  juveniles  as  Pinocchio, 
the  Tom  Swift  series,  the  Rover  Boys, 


Helen's  Babies  and  even  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm.  He  reads  these 
while  drinking  Cuba  //fores,  an  infirm- 
ity he  cultivated  in  his  rookie  days. 

While  his  star  as  an  author  has  risen. 
Marion  Hargrove  as  a  soldier  still  oc- 
cupies the  same  ranking  he  held  at  Ft. 
Bragg.  In  August,  1941,  he  was  unani- 
mously voted  Bragg's  worst  all-round 
selectee.  Despite  a  brilliant  journalistic 
education  at  Charlotte's  Central  High 
School,  Hargrove,  it  seems,  did  not  know 
his  left  from  his  right.  He  saluted  non- 
commissioned officers,  tripped  over 
himself  during  calisthenics,  spent  all  his 
spare  time  vainly  requesting  furloughs 
and,  in  general,  carried  on  like  Abbott 
and  Costello.  His  favorite  job  was  sleep- 
ing and  his  favorite  morale  activity  was 
writing  to  tall,  skinny  girls.  He  was 
editor  of  one  section  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
Post,  the  local  newspaper,  at  which  job 
his  officers  estimated  conservatively 
that  he  managed  to  do  more  than  two 
hours'  work  in  a  little  less  than  a  week. 

The  Modest  Newspaperman 

When  Maxwell  Anderson,  the  eminent 
playwright  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
came  to  Fort  Bragg  last  March  on  a 
private  tour  of  duty,  he  ran  into  Har- 
grove, who  modestly  and  immediately 
presented  him  with  a  carload  of  Char- 
lotte News  clippings. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York,  An- 
derson took  these  columns  to  a  lunch  he 
was  having  with  Bill  Sloane,  trade  man- 
ager of  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  He 
mentioned  them  casually,  and  Sloane, 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  possible  pub- 
lishable  material,  asked  to  read  them. 
When  Sloane  returned  to  his  office  he 
scattered  the  clippings  on  several  near- 
by desks.  Within  a  week  three  or  four 
members  of  his  staff  came  up  and  said, 
"Look,  Bill,  I've  been  reading  a  column 
by  a  soldier  named  Hargrove.  We  ought 
to  tie  these  together  into  a  book." 

"Let's  have  a  look,"  said  Sloane. 
feigning  ignorance  of  the  whole  business. 

The  columns  were  dumped  on  his 
desk,  and  he  decided  to  publish  the  col- 


lection under  the  title.  See  Here,  Pri- 
vate Hargrove.  When  the  book  was 
published,  six  persons  nominated  them- 
selves as  Hargrove's  discoverers. 

Hargrove  was  given  an  initial  advance 
of  $350.  but  never  got  a  cent  of  it.  The 
advance  was  collected  by  Mess  Sergeant 
Maury  Sher,  who  distributed  it  among 
the  Hargrove  creditors  at  Ft.  Bragg. 

"It  was  a  sacrilege,"  says  Hargrove. 
"I  wrangled  a  10-day  furlough  to  come 
up  to  New  York  and  sign  a  contract  and 
not  a  penny  did  I  get.    Not  a  sou." 

In  the  interim  between  signing  a  con- 
tract and  the  publication  of  the  book, 
the  lanky  corporal  was  ordered  to  New 
York  to  work  on  Yank,  the  Army  news- 
paper. 

At  lunchtime,  he  would  steal  off  to 
the  offices  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company 
and  plead  for  further  advances. 

For  an  entire  week  before  See  Here, 
Private  Hargrove  hit  the  public,  the 
corporal  could  not  sleep.  He  would 
wake  me  at  3  a.  m.  and  say,  "Suppose 
the  critics  say  the  book  stinks?" 

"Hargrove!"  I  would  shout.  "If  you 
wake  me  once  again  about  that  lousy 
book  of  yours,  I'll  strangle  you." 

Hargrove  is  not  one  to  be  bullied. 
Night  after  night  he  would  awaken  me 
with  his  moanings,  his  nightmares,  his 
love  affairs,  his  fears,  and  his  tribula- 
tions. Finally  on  July  23,  1942,  the  date 
of  publication.  I  was  permitted  a  peace- 
ful night  of  slumber. 

Subsequently  the  book  went  into  five 
more  printings,  Hargrove  received  din- 
ner invitations  from  people  he  had  never 
before  heard  of.  he  appeared  on  half  a 
dozen  radio  shows,  the  royalties  from 
the  book  began  mounting. 

None  of  this,  however,  has  gone  to  his 
bead.  Transferred  to  the  78th  Division 
at  Camp  Butner.  North  Carolina,  headed 
by  his  old  Fort  Bragg  boss,  Major  Gen- 
eral Edwin  P.  Parker  Jr.,  he  still  gets 
bawled  out  by  top  sergeants.  On  the 
drill  field  he  still  looks  like  a  beautiful 
example  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  peo- 
ple still  say,  "If  you  put  that  Marion 
Hargrove  through  a  ringer,  three  fourths 
of  him  will  come  out  Cuba  lib'e  "     **"*■ 


(Continued  from  page  33)  She  couldn't 
leave  the  dance  with  him,  so  she  made 
a  date  later.  Then  Normel  went  look- 
ing for  her  and  didn't  get  home  until 
daylight.  What  happened  between? 
There's  no  doubt  that  he  found  her." 

"Why,  he  could  have  done  it." 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  pre- 
cinct station. 

"They  got  something  out  there," 
O'Malley  announced  to  me. 

We  went  to  the  station.  They  had  a 
taxi  driver  there. 

"Who's  this  guy?"  O'Malley  asked 
the  precinct  detectives. 

"Well,  he  read  in  the  newspaper,  so 
then  he  came  in  here.  He  claims  he 
took  the  murdered  girl  home." 

"How'd  he  know  it  was  her?" 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  her."  the  taxi- 
man  said,  "but  that  was  the  address  she 
told  me  to  take  her  to." 

"Okay.     Where  was  it  you  got  her?" 

"Times  Square." 

"Well,  now,  who  was  with  her?" 

"The  girl  was  alone.  It  was  just  after 
midnight." 

"When  you  got  to  her  home  you  see 
anyone  around  there?" 

"No." 

"You  see  her  go  in?" 

"No;  I  didn't  wait  to  do  that." 

"Listen,  guy!  Nobody  sees  anyone 
without  remembering  some  one  thing, 
about  them.    What  else  is  there  to  it?" 

"There  ain't  any  more  to  it.  She  was 
a  fare  I  picked  up  like  anybody  else  and 
I  paid  no  attention.  She  was  carrying  a 
newspaper." 

T  PHONED  O'Malley  next  day.  He 
*•  wasn't  at  headquarters,  so  I  tried  the 
precinct  station. 

"He's  here,"  they  informed  me. 

On  a  big  desk  in  front  of  him  were 
spread  out  cigarette  stubs,  small  bits  of 
paper,  empty  match  folders,  all  kinds  of 
debris  such  as  people  drop  in  the  streets. 

"What's  all  this  stuff?"  I  asked  him. 

"Why,  in  this  kind  of  murder  smart 
cops  pick  up  everything  around  the 
dead  person.  Cops  picked  up  these 
things." 

"O'Malley,  they're  not  important. 
They've  got  nothing  to  do  with  this  mur- 
der." 

"If  I  always  knew  what  had  to  do  with 
murders,  they  might  make  me  commis- 
sioner. I  figure  this  one  this  way:  That 
kid  was  good  at  all  games.  Kids  that 
captain  school  teams  live  up  to  the  rules. 
Well,  this  kid  broke  a  rule  when  she  left 
that  dance  secretly.  So  she  had  a  good 
reason — but  she  hadn't  expected  it; 
she'd  fixed  how  to  get  to  the  dance  and 
how  to  get  home  from  it.  So  what 
changed  her  plans  happened  there  at  the 
dance.  It's  my  idea  it  was  the  sailor. 
We  can't  get  much  about  him.  He  come 
there  alone  and  he  didn't  know  any- 
body." 

"You're  nuts  on  that  sailor!" 

I  watched  the  newspapers.  Their 
statements  were  guarded  but  every  day 
there  was  more  about  Normel.  I  felt 
rather  triumphant  because  they  plainly 
suspected  him,  but  when  I  saw  O'Mal- 
ley he  said  nothing  was  happening.  The 
third  day  it  was  different. 

"Say,"  he  told  me,  "we  got  that  sail- 
or's name." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"There  don't  anybody  but  the  Navy 
know  that." 

The  next  day  he  phoned  me.  He  was 
at  the  precinct  station  and  I  was  almost 
too  late.  A  police  car  was  just  leaving 
and  we  broke  all  the  speed  laws  and 
passed  all  the  lights  getting  to  the  125th 
Street  railroad  station.  Police  cars 
were  all  around  and  cops  in  plain 
clothes  were  on  the  station  platform, 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited, 
which  had  left  Grand  Central  Station 
ten  minutes  before,  was  just  pulling  in. 
While  we  waited  on  the  platform,  de- 
tectives went  through  all  the  cars.  Then 
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Battleship  Turrets ...  baked  like  a  Cake... with  Gas! 


You,  and  85,000,000  Americans,  know  the  speed  Gas  gives  to  cooking .  . . 
But  think  what  it  means  when  whole  battleship  turrets  are  cooked 
at  one  time  in  Gas  ovens  as  big  as  a  5 -room  house! 

You  know  the  economy  of  Gas  .  .  . 

But  think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  it's  saving  the  country  in  heat- 
treating  metal  for  tanks,  guns,  planes,  ships! 

You  know  how  much  easier  Gas  heat  is  to  control .  .  . 

But  think  of  steel  for  shells  heated  to  such  a  fine  point  it  is  forced 

through  molding  holes  like  spaghetti  dough! 

You  know  the  greater  dependability  of  Gas  .  .  . 

But  think  what  it  means  today  when  every  minute  counts  .  .  .  when 
furnaces  must  not  grow  cold  .  .  .  when  uninterrupted  production 
is  necessary  for  Victory! 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


TO  THE  WOMEN:  Gas  saves  time,  money 
and  food  in  every  cooking  operation.  It 
assures  a  supply  of  hot  water,  economically, 
instantly.  And  it  helps  conserve  food  safely 
in  silent  Gas  refrigerators!  But  remember  the 
importance  of  Gas  for  war  production.  Use 
what  you  need — use  it  wisely — don't  waste  it! 

AMERICAN     GAS    ASSOCIATION 


A   pIQ  THE  WONDER  FUEL 
W  (IAD  FOR  COOKING  .  .  . 

NOW  SPEEDS  WAR    PRODUCTION 
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'W/X  ON  THE  SilV€Jt, 

SUMf  W£'8£  StG  SHOTS** 

That's  the  very  best  of  judgment!  For  Toastmaster  toasters  are  prizes; 
these  days.  We  won't  be  making  any  more  for  a  while.  We've  war 
work  to  do  .  .  .  and  glad  we  are  to  do  it,  for  the  duration! 

Meanwhile,  if  you  have  one  of  these  grand  automatic  toasters; 
use  it,  every  day.  Toastmaster  toast  is  a  priority  food  on  America's 
home-front  nutrition  program.  It's  not  merely  delicious— it's  bread 
in  its  most  digestible  form— popped  up,  perfect  every  time,  by  the 
patriotic  toaster  that  saves  bread,  by  never  burning  it. 

You  may  find  an  appliance  dealer  with  a  Toastmaster  toaster  that 
he's  been  holding  out  for  a  discriminating  buyer  like  you.  Look 
around!  At  least,  you  can  buy  another  War  Bond  and  tag  it 
"Toastmaster  toaster."  That's  something  to  look  forward  to! 


SIMPLE  CARE  — FOR  YEARS  OF  WEAR 

There's  nothing  like  Toastmaster*  quality  to  in- 
sure lasting  perfoimance.  But  even  our  toasters 
last  longer  if  well  treated.  Remove  crumbs  fre- 
quently. Don't  gouge  around  inside  with  a  fork 
— you  might  damage  the  heating  elements.  And 
remember  that  all  but  our  latest  models  require 
occasional  oiling.  For  repairs,  see  your  dealer. 


TOASTMdtfERW; 
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*  "Toastmaster"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  Toastmaster  Prod- 
ucts Division,  Elgin,  111.  Copyright  1942,  McGraw  Electric  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Buss  Electric 
Fuses,  Clark  Electric  Water  Heaters  and  Toastmaster  Troducts. 


!  two  of  them  got  out  of  the  club  car, 
bringing  Randolph  between  them. 

"Was  it  Randolph?"  I  asked  O'Mal- 
ley. 

"Right — but  that  isn't  his  true  name." 

We  went  back  to  headquarters  and  I 
waited  around  to  find  out  the  end  of  it. 
O'Malley  came  out  to  me. 

"Here's  the  business,"  he  told  me. 
"This  Randolph's  real  name  is  Steeder. 
The  guy  comes  from  Georgia  and  it 
turns  out  he's  a  black  sheep.  Last  win- 
ter him  and  a  couple  of  friends  of  his 
from  the  same  town  in  Georgia  was 
down  in  Miami.  Well,  they  went  to  the 
races  and  lost  all  their  money.  At  the 
race  track  they'd  met  a  couple  of  guys 
that  turned  out  to  be  stick-ups.  When 
they  all  had  no  money,  them  two  other 
guys  proposed  to  do  a  bank  holdup.  Re- 
sort places  was  booming  and  they  held 
up  a  bank  and  got  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

"Right  away  they  split  up  and  Ran- 
dolph come  to  New  York.  He'd  never 
done  a  crime  before  and  he  claims  he 
meant  never  to  do  another  one.  He  fig- 
ured to  use  his  good  looks  and  his  dough 
to  get  married  to  a  girl  who  had  money. 
Him  and  Normel  got  acquainted  in  a 
hotel  lobby,  and  Randolph  give  Normel 
a  story  and  Normel  introduced  him  to 
Miss  Redor  and  Miss  Cordy.  Well,  Miss 
Redor  got  in  love  with  him.  What  made 
this  into  murder  was  he  got  in  love  with 
her,  too." 

"He  couldn't  have  married  that  kind 
of  girl,"  I  objected,  "without  revealing 
his  background." 

"He  meant  to  elope  with  her.  Say, 
Randolph  come  of  good  Southern  fam- 
ily. He  claimed  all  his  people  was  dead. 
Miss  Cordy  was  smart  and  she  never 
liked  Randolph.  She  tried  to  break  up 
the  business.  Then  they  went  to  that 
dance.  Miss  Cordy  was  dancing  with  a 
sailor  when  Randolph  and  Miss  Redor 
got  there.  The  sailor's  name  is  George 
Nodel.  He  comes  from  the  same  town 
in  Georgia  that  Randolph  come  from. 
Well,  the  sailor  seen  Randolph.  We 
can't  prove  just  what  happened  after 
that,  but  we'll  prove  it  all  later,  and  we 
know  how  it  had  to  be." 

"How?" 

"Them  two  heist  guys  that  helped 
hold  up  the  bank  down  in  Florida  had 
police  records,  so  they  got  caught.  They 
told  how  three  guys  from  Georgia  had 
helped  in  the  holdup.  Southern  cops  got 
two  of  them  Georgia  guys;  they  didn't 
get  Randolph.  Just  lately  the  four  of 
'em  got  tried  down  in  Florida  and  they 
all  got  convicted.  The  day  of  that  dance 
this  sailor,  George  Nodel,  bought  his 
home-town  newspaper.  Because  they 
was  home-town  boys  the  paper  told 
about  the  trial  down  in  Florida — how 
one  guy  wasn't  caught  yet. 

"■"THEN  the  sailor  went  to  the  dance. 
■*■  He  seen  Randolph  come  in  with  Miss 
Redor  and  he'd  known  Randolph  since 
they  was  kids.  A  guy  doesn't  usually 
talk  against  someone  from  his  home 
town,  but  the  sailor  said  something.  I 
figure  he  said,  'Tell  your  friend  to  stay 
away  from  that  guy.'  Miss  Cordy 
wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  She  got 
away  from  the  dance  and  met  the  sailor 
somewhere.  We  know  now  the  sailor 
had  to  be  back  at  the  Navy  Yard  by 
midnight  and  his  ship  sailed  soon  after. 
By  that  time  Miss  Cordy  had  got  out  of 
him  all  she  wanted  to  know." 

"I  see." 

"Sure.  Well,  Randolph  had  seen  the 
sailor  and  knew  the  guy  recognized  him. 
He  didn't  know  what  the  sailor  had  told 
Miss  Cordy  but  he  had  to  find  out.  When 
Miss  Cordy  come  home  Randolph  was 
hiding  in  one  of  them  basement  en- 
trances. He  come  out  and  spoke  to  her 
just  as  she  was  going  into  the  house. 
Miss  Cordy  wasn't  afraid  of  anybody; 
she  came  down  the  steps  again  to  talk 
with  him.    She  told  him  she  knew  all 


about  him  and  meant  to  tell  the  police. 
That  Randolph  has  got  a  quick  temper 
He  was  in  love  with  Miss  Redor  and  he 
had  a  prison  sentence  ahead  of  him  and 
he  learned  the  sailor  hadn't  said  any- 
thing to  the  authorities.  Well,  he 
knocked  the  girl  off." 

"Remarkable!"  I  said.  "How  did  you 
learn  this?" 

"Why,  when  the  taxi  guy  picked  Miss 
Cordy  up  at  Times  Square  she  was 
carrying  a  newspaper.  Among  the  things 
the  cops  had  picked  up,  we  had  a 
small  piece  of  newspaper.  We  know  now 
that  Randolph  grabbed  the  paper  away 
from  Miss  Cordy  and  a  piece  got  tore 
off.  Newspaper  guys  told  us  it  wasn't 
any  New  York  newspaper.  There's  a 
place  in  Times  Square  where  they  sell 
out-of-town  newspapers,  and  Miss 
Cordy  had  bought  it  there.  On  one  side 
of  our  piece  of  newspaper  it  told  about 
a  wedding,  and  the  other  side  was  an 
ad  of  a  store  that  sold  hardware. 

"We  wired  hardware  wholesalers  all 
over  the  country  to  find  in  what  town 
somebody  named  Netterby  had  a  hard- 
ware store.  One  of  'em  wired  back  a 
town  down  in  Georgia.  Now  it  begun  to 
mean  something  that  the  sailor  had  a 
Southern  accent.  We  called  up  cops  in 
that  town  and  asked  if  there'd  been  that 
wedding.  They  said. there  had  and  sent 
us  a  copy  of  the  newspaper." 

"r* LEVER  work!"  I  exclaimed. 
^  "Just  routine.  They  found  out  for 
us  what  guys  from  that  town  had  gone 
into  the  Navy  and  only  one  of  'em  could 
have  been  in  New  York  that  night;  so 
that  give  us  the  sailor's  name.  Well,  I 
looked  over  the  newspaper.  Four  guys 
down  in  Florida  had  been  convicted  of 
robbery.  Then  I  thought  about  Ran- 
dolph. He  come  from  the  South  and 
was  kind  of  like  the  description  of  the 
one  guy  they  hadn't  got  yet.  We  could 
have  got  cops  from  the  South  to  see  if 
he  was  the  holdup,  but  we  was  looking 
for  a  murderer.  It  couldn't  be  the  sailor: 
we'd  found  out  he  was  back  on  his  ship 
before  the  taxi  driver  picked  Miss  Cordy 
up  at  Times  Square!" 

"So  what?" 

"Why,  you  said  yourself  whoever 
killed  the  girl  must  have  been  waiting 
for  her  to  come  home.  Between  when 
she  got  out  of  the  cab  and  got  up  to  her 
door  there  couldn't  be  much  time — 
maybe  only  a  minute.  Right  there  at 
the  Cordy  house  the  street  ain't  very 
dark.  The  killer  must  have  seen  the 
taxi  driver  and  he  couldn't  be  sure 
the  taxi  driver  hadn't  maybe  looked 
back  and  saw  him." 

"That's  true." 

"Sure.  Randolph  was  living  at  an  up- 
town hotel.  A  guy  that  does  a  first  mur- 
der is  always  very  nervous  after.  I  got 
that  taxi  driver  and  had  him  and  a 
couple  of  cops  stand  outside  the  hotel. 
When  Randolph  come  out,  the  taxi  guy 
looked  at  him  and  nodded  his  head  like 
he  was  identifying  him.  If  Randolph 
wasn't  the  killer,  he  wouldn't  be  both- 
ered; no  New  York  taxi  driver  could 
finger  him  for  the  Florida  holdup. 

"Three  times  I  had  the  taxi  guy  go 
there  with  different  cops ;  then  Randolph 
could  stand  no  more  of  it.  We  could 
have  took  him  at  Grand  Central  when 
he  was  starting  to  get  away,  but  we'd 
get  more  reaction  if  we  let  him  feel  safe 
first;  so  we  took  him  at  125th  Street. 
When  we  got  him  to  headquarters,  in- 
side was  the  taxi  guy  nodding  his  head 
toward  him.  Then  Randolph  went  all 
to  pieces  and  tbld  us  the  whole  of  it." 

"You'll  get  recognition  for  this, 
O'Malley." 

"Say!  I'll  make  you  a  bet  on  it.  The 
sailor  that  solved  this  for  us  is  some- 
where on  the  Atlantic  and  don't  even 
know  a  murder  happened;  my  bet  is 
he'll  get  some  kind  of  promotion  sooner 
than  I  will." 

The  End 
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Detroit  Strains  at  the  Federal  Leash 

Continued  from  page  16 


But  governments  (federal  and  local) 
had  been  fighting  themselves  and  each 
other  for  six  months  over  what  and 
where  houses  for  war  production  work- 
ers should  be.  In  the  meantime,  there 
had  been  race  riots,  bureaucratic  squab- 
bles, demonstrations  by  outraged  prop- 
erty owners  who  wanted  to  know  who 
was  going  to  indemnify  them  for  prop- 
erty evaluation  losses  if  their  neighbor- 
hoods were  invaded  by  assembly-line 
hands — and  particularly  Negroes. 

There     were     political     jitters     and 
threatened  court  actions  by  individuals 
and  groups   who   feared  for  America's 
i  future  if  workers  were  to  be  colonized 
i  in  towns  of  their  own  with  worker  gov- 
ernments.   But  no  houses  came  of  it. 
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GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

ORDER  EARLY  THIS  YEAR 

Transportation  is  slow;  the  mails 
are  heavy.  And  we  anticipate  an 
avalanche  ol  orders. 

To  avoid  disappointment  for 
yourself  and  your  friends,  be 
sure  to  send  us  your  own  sub- 
scription and  your  gift  subscrip- 
tions early,  very  early,  this 
Christmas.  Today  is  none  too 
soon. 

Special  Christmas  prices  are 
announced  early  this  year:  two 
one-year  subscriptions  to  Col- 
lier's are  only  $5.00.  (Your  own 
may  be  included.)  Additional 
gift  subscriptions  $2.50  each.  Sin- 
gle subscription  $3.00. 

But  please  order  now.  You'll 
be  doing  everybody,  especially 
yourself,  an  important  favor. 
And  Uncle  Sam  will  appreciate 
it  too. 

COLLIER'S  .  .  .  Springfield,  Ohio 


Six  government  agencies  have  sur- 
veyed Detroit  with  houses  for  the  work- 
ers in  mind.  They  are  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Administration,  the 
National  Housing  Authority,  the  United 
States  Army,  the  WPA  and  the  War 
Production  Board.  None  conferred  with 
the  others. 

None  reported  to  any  central  author- 
ity. Each  assured  you  that  the  others 
were  fantastic,  impractical,  wasteful,  un- 
economic and,  in  general,  screwy.  And 
to  add  to  the  chaos,  the  city  of  Detroit's 
Housing  Commission,  the  Mayor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Homes  Regis- 
tration Bureau  and  several  other  local 
agencies  became  inextricably  snarled 
up  in  the  thousand  and  one  personal  and 
group  interests,  all  of  which  arrived  in- 
evitably at  the  ever-present  question 
of  prices  and  profits.  And  still  there 
were  no  houses!  And  every  train,  bus 
and    jaloppy    unloaded    more    migrant 

orkers  upon  Detroit's  streets — look- 
ing for  jobs  (easy)  and  homes  (non- 
existent.) 

So  in  came  the  QMC  with  its  plans 
for  houses  for  its  own  and  their  families. 


A  notably  ill-starred  housing  project 
known  as  Herman  Gardens  had  been 
selected  as  just  the  spot  for  quarter- 
masters. It  had  been  begun  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  abandoned  be- 
neath the  weight  of  graft,  bribery  and 
corruption  that  made  it  a  political 
morass.  One  of  the  original  contractors 
had  committed  suicide  and  two  politi- 
cians were  in  jail  because  of  the  skuldug- 
gery that  prevailed  in  Herman  Gardens. 

The  QMC  unrolled  its  blueprints  and 
laid  down  its  specifications,  and  all  went 
nicely  until  the  WPB  man,  shoving 
them  aside,  said  quietly:  "Gentlemen, 
being  soldiers,  you  doubtless  know  that 
there's  a  war  on."  They  did.  "And 
being  quartermasters,  you  unquestion- 
ably have  heard  of  scarce  materials — 
copper  for  example."    They  had. 

Then  the  WPB  man,  who  had  been  at 
his  desk  only  eighteen  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  said:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, these  specifications  call  for  copper 
screening  throughout  these  houses,  and 
copper  piping  and  copper  gutters. 
Maybe  you  can  get  them  but  not  through 
this  office.  Good  day,  gentlemen." 

Bottleneck  in  Washington 

The  gentlemen  left  in  less  than  a  good 
humor.  We  had  to  leave  Detroit  and 
therefore  are  unable  to  tell  you  how  far 
the  QMC  houses  in  Herman  Gardens 
have  progressed  and  whether  they  are 
being  equipped  with  copper  screening, 
piping  and  gutters.  As  we've  said,  we 
offer  you  the  incident  merely  to  show 
you  another  of  the  reasons  why  Detroit, 
which  is  producing  war  material  at  the 
dollar  rate  of  $13,600,000  a  day,  is  not 
pleasing  Washington  where  ineptitude, 
bureaucracy,  red  tape  and  politics  are 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  the  con- 
verted automotive  industry  to  function 
to  its  capacity.  Currently  the  automo- 
tive industry  in  Detroit  is  producing 
$4,956,000,000  in  war  material  in  1942. 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson  said  on  July  10th 
that,  "When  peak  rates  of  production  are 
reached  under  present  plans,  this  indus- 
try will  be  producing  war  goods  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  twelve  billion 
dollars  a  year,  representing  about  one 
sixtieth  of  the  entire  war  production  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States." 

There  will  have  to  be  several  changes 
in  plan  and  personnel  in  Washington 
before  Mr.  Nelson's  prophecy  is  reality. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  several  motor- 
car company  presidents  and  their  pro- 
duction engineers,  it  was  worked  out 
that  with  Detroit's  present  equipment 
and  methods  the  automotive  industry 
was  from  eleven  to  thirty  per  cent  shy  of 
its  capabilities.  When  Washington  gets 
that  good,  Detroit  will  probably  be 
making  Mr.  Nelson's  figures  sound  less 
fantastic.  We  talked  to  automotive  en- 
gineers who  had  just  returned  from 
Washington  with  tables  to  show  that  the 
capital's  war  machine  was  exactly  1.06 
per  cent  efficient  and  was  losing  ground 
rapidly.  But  we  shall  not  add  to  the 
already  unprecedented  crop  of  bewil- 
derment and  futility  by  rattling  around 
with  man-hour  losses,  the  labor-econo- 
mist's most  tiresome  and  inconclusive 
of  smug-uglies.  Detroit,  like  Washing- 
ton, talks  of  production  only  in  terms  of 
dollars.  To  speak  or  write  in  terms  of 
tanks,  aircraft,  guns  and  shells  would, 
they  assure  you,  be  revealing  valuable 
military  information  to  the  enemy. 
Even  if  the  enemy  does  not  know  how 
many  of  these  destroyers  Detroit  is 
producing  he  must  be  pretty  well 
pleased  by  her  labor,  racial,  housing  and 
production  squabbles. 

However,  let's  give  the  housing  situa- 
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Armed  Forces  .  .  .  Production  Forces  .  .  .  they're  marching  in  step,  for  America's 
victory-to-be.  And  Freeman  Shoes  are  keeping  step  with  both.  Smart  military  models 
for  all  the  Services,  1943  styles  for  civilians  .  .  .  we  make  them  all.  We  make  them 
as  we  have  always  made  shoes  .  .  .  with  care  and  skill,  and  with  honest  pride  in 
the  Freeman  reputation  for  putting  value  before  price. 


"OILceM.'  Gail" 


HE        tyt 


Civilians  too  are  partial 
to  Freeman  "Militaries" 
— strap  or  lace,  tan  or 
black,  and  very  smart! 


"Pnj&utif,  Hatmcj," 


For  Dealer's  Nome  Write  Freeman  Shoe  Corporation,   Beloil,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Bootmaker  Guild  Shoes  with  Cradle  Heel  Tred 

Freeman  Master  Fitters,  Freeman  Fine  Shoes 

"Worn   With    Pride    By  Millions" 

FREEMAN 


Many  will  choose  this 
cobble -sewn  Master 
Fitter  moccasin  —  but 
Freeman  offers  you 
all   the    good   styles. 
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For  "the  Chief" — be  he  boss  of  o  business,  a 
production  line,  or  a  department — for  any  man 
who  is  a  leader,  there  are  Longines  watches  of 
competent  masculine  appearance  like  that  illus- 
trated above,  and  all  contain  the  Longines  "Ob- 
servatory Movement*",  world-honored  for  greater 
accuracy,  long  life,  and  dependability.  Photos  of 
wofeh  and  movement  are  greatly  enlarged. 


Because  of  necessarily  restricted  pro- 
duction, not  all  jewelers  can  show  the 
watches  illustrated  here.  But  every 
Longines  con  tains  a  wa  tch-works  made 
with  incredible  precision  and  accuracy 
which  Longines  has  proudly  named 
"The  Observatory  Movement*" . 

For  excellence  and  elegance  Longines 
watches  have  won  10  world's  fair  grand 
prizes,  28  gold  medals,  and  more  honors 
for  accuracy  than  any  other  timepiece. 
Longines  jewelers  also  show  a  com- 
panion watch,  the  Wittnauer,  out- 
standing for  value  in  the  moderate 
price  field.  Longines-Wittnauer  Watch 
Company,  New  York, Montreal,  Geneva. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


tion  a  few  more  paragraphs.  Somewhat 
optimistically  the  WPB  calculates  that 
Detroit  will  reach  the  peak  of  its  pro- 
ductivity some  time  in  the  spring  of 
1943.  But  the  WPB  calculates  that 
when  the  peak  is  reached  in  the  spring. 
Detroit  will  be  101,000  workers  short  of 
her  needs.  To  meet  this  requirement 
the  WPB  has  sent  out  650,000  postcards 
to  the  women  of  Michigan,  seeking 
thereby  to  recruit  80,000  female  work- 
ers. There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  won't  be  recruited  although  more 
complications  will  attend.  Male  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  regard  the  woman 
worker  with  less  than  flaming  enthusi- 
asm. She  is-  a  war  emergency  worker, 
not  a  careerist.  She  admits  that  her 
ambition  is  still  the  natural  feminine 
one — marriage.  She  confesses  that  she 
will  gladly  turn  her  job  over  to  a  man 
after  the  war.  Therefore,  she  is  not 
panting  for  union  membership,  being 
more  or  less  satisfied  to  hold  down  a 
temporary  job  which  is  paying  her  more 
than  she  ever  received  before,  more  than 
she  is  likely  to  see  in  postwar  days. 
But  when  she  does  go  in  for  union  mem- 
bership she  is  quite  likely  to  become 
a  firebrand,  all  of  her  emotions  going 
into  the  cause. 

Invasion  of  Job  Hunters 

-  • 

From  the  South  and  agricultural  Mid- 
west, job  seekers,  lured  by  high  wages, 
are  invading  Detroit  by  hundreds  daily. 
Regularly  scheduled  trains  are  arriving 
in  two  and  more  sections.  Bus  lines 
have  every  available  carrier  in  opera- 
tion and  are  begging  the  government  for 
more. 

At  Union  Station  they'll  tell  you  that 
incoming  passengers  are  twenty  per 
cent  more  numerous  than  they  were  a 
month  ago.  Departures  are  almost  neg- 
ligible in  comparison.  It  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  the  arriving  job  seekers 
in  the  railroad  stations.  Most  of  them 
stand  around,  surrounded  by  wives  and 
children,  until  taken  in  hand  by  Trav- 
elers' Aid  workers  or  steered  by  railroad 
officials  and  other  helpful  citizens.  And 
they  come  in  trailers.  How  many  arrive 
daily  nobody  is  at  all  sure.  If  the  job 
of  placing  them  in  employment  were 
the  work  of  any  one  agency — says  the 
United  States  Employment  Service — 
there  might  be  some  order  established. 

If  we  had  the  space  we'd  tell  the 
whole  tale,  sorry  as  it  is.  But  belatedly, 
the  government  has  started  to  begin  to 
erect  2,500  dwelling  units  near  Ford's 
colossal  Willow  Run  plant.  Therein 
about  15,000  workers  and  their  families 
will  be  sheltered.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  estimates  that 
room  will  have  to  be  found  for  99.000 
in  the  whole  Detroit  area.  But  even  the 
Willow  Run  units  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  cold  weather.  Des- 
perately, Detroit  is  talking  about  setting 
aside  its  zoning  laws,  parking  workers 
wherever  there  are  vacant  houses  even 
in  such  better  residential  districts  as 
Arden  Park  where  numerous  houses, 
built  expansively  by  prosperous  execu- 
tives during  the  boom  of  the  late  1920s, 
stand  idle,  their  owners  having  moved 
to  less  expensive  quarters. 

But  until  these  housing  units  are  com- 
pleted, until  zoning  laws  are  set  aside, 
until  existing  unoccupied  residences  are 
converted  into  rooming  houses  and  dor- 
mitories, the  situation  is  going  to  con- 
tinue nasty.  In  the  meantime  Detroit  is 
thinking  of  converting  vacant  stores, 
warehouses  and  even  armories  into  tem- 
porary dormitories.  Even  this  expedient 
will  find  many  workers  living  in  one- 
room  shacks,  in  trailers,  in  tents,  when 
winter  weather  arrives.  Health  authori- 
ties are  shaking  their  heads  dolorously. 
Sanitation  experts  give  you  to  under- 
stand that  "the  worst"  wouldn't  surprise 
them.  Many  of  Detroit's  doctors  are  in 
uniform.    There  are  settlements  in  the 


area  which  are  doctorless — or  will  be  if 
medical  men  continue  to  heed  the 
Army's  call  for  more  doctors.  The  im- 
mediate outlook  could  not  possibly  be 
called  cheerful. 

In  Detroit,  Washington  is  represented 
in  every  war  agency  except — of  all  com- 
pletely necessary  agencies — the  War 
Labor  Board.  It  is  a  baffling  mystery 
why  there  is  not  a  regional  WLB  office, 
manned  by  tough,  experienced  arbitra- 
tors who  (1)  aren't  politicians  or  ap- 
peasers,  (2)  haven't  got  their  eyes 
focused  on  greater  jobs  or  power,  (3) 
are  inflexible  in  their  belief  that  the 
aims  of  labor  are  as  important  as  the 
objectives  of  management  —  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  (4)  haven't  any 
thought  short  of  or  further  than  win- 
ning the  war.  Had  there  been  such  a 
branch  of  the  WLB,  equipped  with  final- 
word  authority,  there  would  not  have 
been  seven  hundred  strikes. 

Just  a  minute.  Here's  another.  In 
one  of  the  plants  a  kid  making  about 


forthwith  by  labor-management  groups 
within  the  industry.  But  labor  relations 
between  most  executive  offices  and  the 
shops  are  seldom  as  cordial  and  inte] 
ligent  as  they  are  at,  say.  the  Packard 
Company.  Packard's  workers  will  tell 
you  with  considerable  pride  that  there 
have  been  almost  no  strikes  or  inter- 
ferences in  their  plants.  Last  October 
two  Negro  workers  were  transferred 
from  civilian  to  war  jobs.  The  white 
men  with  whom  they  were  to  labor 
threatened  to  quit  rather  than  work  with 
them.  The  transfer  was  delayed  while 
mana^<  mi  nt.  labor  and  government 
wrangled.  Finally,  five  months  later,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Negroes  should 
take  the  war  jobs  and  that  any  white 
worker  who  didn't  like  it  could  get  out 
and  stay  out.    That  settled  that. 

But  the  fight  between  management 
and  labor  is  more  or  less  constant  even 
when  there  are  no  strikes.  In  the  UAW- 
CIO  headquarters  you  talk  to  presidents 
of  local  unions  who  tell  you  of  hoarded 


'I've  tried  that.  If  you  tune  it  lower  they  climb  right  in  the  seat  with  you" 
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seventy-five  dollars  a  week  bought  a  fur 
coat  for  his  girl.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
just  what  happened  but  three  weeks 
later  his  girl  got  sore  at  him,  threw  the 
coat  in  his  face.  He  had  already  paid 
two  hundred  dollars  on  it  and  took  it 
back  to  the  furrier  demanding  that  his 
money  be  refunded,  that  the  furrier  take 
back  the  coat.  The  furrier  wouldn't. 
There  was  a  brawl.  The  furrier's  work- 
ers got  into  it,  struck.  The  kid  went 
back  to  his  shop,  got  bawled  out  by  his 
foreman  to  whom  the  furrier  had  pro- 
tested. Another  brawl.  The  kid  was 
fired.  Out  with  him  walked  fifty  fellow 
workers.  And  if  there  is  any  sense  to 
that  incident  we  haven't  been  able  to 
locate  it. 

Workers'  Problems  Unsolved 

The  UAW  complains  bitterly  that 
whereas  management  can  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  taking  its  problems 
to  Washington  where  it  is  at  once 
granted  audience  with  top-drawer  of- 
ficials, the  workers  cannot.  And  even 
if  the  worker  were  in  a  position  to  run 
to  the  WLB  in  Washington  with  all  his 
troubles,  there  is  still  the  War  Labor 
Board's  overcrowded  docket  to  consider. 

Moreover,  the  WLB  contends  with 
considerable  justification  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  seven 
hundred    disputes    should    be    settled 


materials,  of  scarce  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  civilian  motorcar 
parts,  of  "phony  publicity  stunts  about 
war  production  progress  which  the  work- 
ers know  to  be  untrue,"  of  unwarranted, 
punitive  layoffs,  of  "company  stool 
pigeons  who  are  agents  provocateurs," 
of  management's  insistence  that  the 
workers  produce  faster  and  faster  al- 
though the  units  they  are  producing  are 
piling  up  in  the  yards  near  by,  unmoved 
by  the  government.  This,  the  workers 
say,  is  pure  profit  greed  on  the  part  of 
management.  For  all  of  Detroit's  labor 
trouble  and  the  failure  of  the  automo- 
tive industry  to  produce  war  materials 
to  capacity,  labor  blames  management. 

In  reply  management  offers  you 
copies  of  the  CIO  News  wherein  work- 
ers are  warned  to  resist  management's 
efforts  to  increase  production.  One  of 
these  is  the  Lansing  Edition  for  Janu- 
ary 16th.  and  the  other  the  same  for 
January  9th.  One  motorcar  manufacturer 
blames  the  UAW  as  an  organization,  in- 
sisting that  it  has  lost  control  of  its 
members  and  that  the  UAW's  officers 
"having  lived  by  the  sword  must  perish 
by  the  sword."  Another  magnate  tells 
us  that  the  chief  trouble  is  that  the 
worker  has  yet  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
war  of  survival. 

"Thus  far,"  said  he,  "the  worker  sees 
in  this  war  nothing  but  prosperity — 
profits,  high  wages." 
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We  told  him  that  workers  made  the 
same  charge  against  management. 

"The  worker  is  wrong,"  said  he. 

One  doesn't  get  far  in  that  direction. 

It  quickly  becomes  clear  that  only  the 
government,  through  courageous  men 
armed  with  authority,  can  cope  with  all 
this.  Yonder  a  whole  shop  is  idle  be- 
cause six  men  refused  to  report  for  work 
at  seven  a.  m.  A  hundred  other  men, 
sympathizing  with  the  six,  struck  when 
they  were  fired.  Farther  upstate,  six 
union  committeemen  having  had  an 
argument  with  the  plant  superintendent 
threw  him  out  of  the  building.  We  mean 
threw  him  out.  The  superintendent 
called  the  police.  The  whole  shop  quit 
work.  Some  time  ago,  the  management 
of  a  steel  products  plant  ordered  its  men 
to  speed  up  a  nonwar  job  before  the 
order  freezing  such  products  should 
become  operative.  The  men  refused, 
walking  out. 

Strike  Over  Nothing 

And  there  was  a  twenty-two-day 
strike  growing  out  of  the  transfer  of  five 
men  to  a  department  they  didn't  want 
to  work  in.  Once  a  most  important  war 
production  plant  was  idle  for  a  week  be- 
cause a  stupid  superintendent  barked, 
"Shut  up  and  go  back  to  work"  when  one 
of  his  men  stopped  to  tell  him  that  the 
government  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  once 
a  fading  executive  who  had  been  get- 
ting $38,000  a  year  was  offered  by  a  gen- 
erous corporation  to  the  government  as 
a  dollar-a-year  man.  He  was  quite  flat- 
tered until  he  was  told  that  the  company 
would  not  pay  him  the  difference  be- 
tween his  government  salary  (one  dol- 
lar) and  what  he  had  been  getting. 
Outraged  he  went  down  to  the  workers 
during  their  lunch  hour  and  asked  them 
what  they  thought  of  such  a  filthy  trick. 
The  workers  laughed  at  first.  Then  they 
began  to  wonder  why  this  particular  fat- 
head should  ever  have  got  $38,000 — and 
struck  for  a  week. 

Before  regaling  you  with  a  few  more 
samples  of  how  not  to  win  wars,  we  warn 
you  that  about  three  months  ago  the 
War  Production  Board  sent  a  few  sin- 
cere investigators  out  from  Washington 
to  look  into  the  simple  matter  of  plant 
labor  relations.  They  "polled"  eighty- 
eight  scenes  of  war  production,  touring 
them  attended  by  joint  committees  of 
management  and  labor.  They  returned 
to  Washington  and  wrote  a  report  that 
labor  relations  in  Detroit  were  quite 
healthy,  in  fact,  okay.  Whether  they 
had  heard  of  the  seven  hundred  strikes, 
the  housing  tragedy  and  the  race  dis- 
crimination we  can't  say.  But  some- 
body was  being  kidded. 

As  they  prowled  the  plants,  they 
couldn't  have  run  into  screwball  inci- 
dents like  this:  A  group  of  welders  in- 
sisted upon  smoking  while  at  work.  The 
shop  superintendent  explained  why  he 
could  not  grant  permission.  While  at 
work,  the  welder  wears  a  mask  to  pro- 
tect his  face  from  burns  and  his  eyes 
from  blindness.  He  also  wears  gloves  to 
protect  his  hands.  Moreover,  it's  a  job 
which  one  must  concentrate  on,  not  dis- 
charge nonchalantly.  And  obviously, 
even  a  welder  could  not  smoke  with  a 
mask  and  heavy  asbestos  gloves  on.  Of 
course,  he  could  remove  them,  quit 
working  and  smoke.  But  that  wouldn't 
be  conducive  to  production.  So  the 
welders  were  told  that  they  might  not 
smoke.  Whereat  a  group  of  the  younger 
welders  took  off  their  gear,  retired  to 
the  yard  and  lit  up.  They  were  fired. 
Twenty  other  welders,  who  hadn't  wanted 
particularly  to  smoke  anyway,  removed 
their  gloves  and  masks  and  quit  in  sym- 
pathy. That  tied  up  the  whole  opera- 
tion for  five  days  before  the  UAW 
forced  the  lads  back  to  their  jobs. 

And  they  couldn't  have  talked  to  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Fry,  chief  of  Fry  Products, 


Inc.  Even  then  Mr.  Fry  was  warming 
up  to  the  writing  of  a  burning  telegram 
to  President  Roosevelt.  In  thirteen  hun- 
dred words,  Mr.  Fry  notified  Mr.  Roose- 
velt that  in  his  (Mr.  Fry's)  opinion, 
labor  conditions  in  Detroit  were  very, 
very  deplorable.  This  was  his  answer  to 
the  President's  quip  at  one  of  his  press 
conferences  when  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  about  evil  labor-management  re- 
lations in  Detroit.  "Why  doesn't  some- 
one tell  me  these  things?"  asked  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Well,  they're  all  there  for  anybody  to 
behold.  Two  women  workers  on  canvas 
military  equipment  became  painfully 
embroiled  in  Mr.  Fry's  plant.  One  of  the 
ladies  was  a  member  of  the  union.  The 
other  one  wasn't.  The  latter  was  turn- 
ing out  canvas  barracks  bags  much  too 
fast  to  suit  the  former.  The  union  lady 
bade  the  nonunion  lady  to  slow  down 
and  not  "spoil  the  job."  The  nonunion 
lady  told  the  other  to  mind  her  own 
business.  Thereupon,  the  union  lady 
bade  the  other  again  to  slow  down,  add- 
ing that  if  she  didn't  and  was  looking 
for  trouble,  she'd  get  her  head  "smashed 
in." 

The  committee  investigating  labor  re- 
lations missed  a  lot  of  bad  news.  All 
we've  given  here  is  but  a  hint.  We  have 
a  whole  bagful  of  dolorous  stuff.  But 
we  shall  quit  with  two  quotations  from 
war  workers  we  talked  to.  One  was  a 
woman. 

"I  took  my  husband's  job,"  said  she, 
"when  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines.  The 
law  says  that  for  the  same  work,  women 
should  get  the  same  wage  as  men.  I 
completed  my  training  three  months 
ago.  My  foreman  has  complimented  me 
on  my  work.  But  my  husband  got  $1.25 
an  hour.    I  get  eighty  cents." 

The  other  was  a  representative  of 
management. 

"Sure,  relations  are  lousy.  But  that's 
government  business.  We  motorcar 
manufacturers  are  out  of  business." 

Remedy  for  the  Government 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  simple — pro- 
vided that  common  sense  is  still  a  sim- 
ple virtue.  The  investigator  doesn't 
have  to  write  the  prescription.  He  has 
merely  to  put  it  together  ingredient  by 
ingredient  as  he  gets  them  from  all  fac- 
tions. And  all  factions  would  gladly 
gulp  it  down. 

Government  must  establish  in  Detroit 
a  small  agency  of  tough,  courageous,  ex- 
perienced men  who  are  objective,  with 
no  political  ambitions  and  to  whom  the 
winning  of  the  war  is  more  important 
than  job  holding  and  personal  prestige 
They  must  be  clothed  with  complete 
authority  and  be  empowered  to  inflict 
penalties.  They  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  labor  disputes,  have  their  own 
representatives  in  each  plant,  stop  race 
discrimination  regardless  of  where  it 
starts — among  the  workers  or  in  the  em- 
ployment offices. 

Government  should  build  or  requisi- 
tion housing  for  workers,  disregarding 
Detroit's  zoning  laws,  the  objections  of 
property  owners  and  the  dreams  of  real- 
estate  developers.  Rental  supervision 
should  be  just,  but  hard-boiled. 

Government  should  put  an  end  to  the 
parade  of  investigators,  committees  of 
inquiry  and  individuals  trooping  out  of 
Washington  to  Detroit,  confusing  issues, 
ignoring  existing  agencies,  exploiting 
ambitious  bureau  and  department 
heads. 

Government  should  drastically  re- 
duce the  number  of  its  employees,  ci- 
vilian and  military,  already  in  Detroit, 
thus  reducing  confusion  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  housing  shortage. 

Labor  and  management  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  their  personal  fears  and 
ambitions  are  of  little  consequence  as 
far  as  winning  the  war  is  concerned. 
The  End 
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In  the  Balance 

By  Phyllis  Duganne 
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WHEN  Joe  Porrino  discovered  that  he  was 
booked  to  play  Dawson  City,  Indiana,  he  broke 
out  in  a  cold  sweat.  It  was  ten  years  since  he 
had  left  Harry  and  Dolores  there,  and  he  had  never 
heard  a  word  of  either  of  them.  Not  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  Harry  Clark's  name  in  Variety  again,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter,  except  in  an  obituary 
column.  Clark  and  Porrino,  after  the  accident  in 
Dawson  City,  had  become  Porrino  and  Walters;  now 
he  had  a  dope  named  Russell  with  him. 

There  was  no  reason  to  be  jittery  about  it,  he  told 
himself,  as  the  train  rattled  westward  across  Ohio. 
No  one  had  ever  tried  to  prove  that  it  had  not  been 
an  accident.  No  one  had  even  looked  suspicious,  ex- 
cept possibly  Dolores.  It  had  been  a  strange  switch 
box,  and  he  had  pulled  the  wrong  lever,  that  was  all. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  it  had  happened  just  when 
Harry  was  balanced  at  the  very  top  of  the  swaying 
tower  of  tables,  balanced  on  a  chair  with  two  of.  its 
legs  thrust  into  the  necks  of  two  bottles  and  the  other 
two  suspended  in  the  air.  The  orchestra  was  drum- 
ming in  that  wildly  increased  tempo  of  the  finale;  the 
light  cue  was  for  the  blare  of  illumination  in  which 
the  breath-taking  climax  was  reached,  the  moment 
for  which  a  tense  audience  had  been  waiting,  twisting 
their  handkerchiefs,  gripping  their  seats,  gnawing 
their  lips. 

There  he  goes!  Harry  should  have  leaped  lightly 
from  the  apex,  landed  like  a  cat,  to  take  his  bows. 

There  he  goes!  That  time,  the  audience  had  not 
been  disappointed.  That  time,  all  their  expected,  de- 
liberately built-up  fears  and  apprehensions  had  been 
justified  and  fulfilled.  The  moment  of  complete  black- 
ness, the  strangled  cry  from  Harry's  lips,  the  crash 
in  which  the  thud  of  a  human  body  landing  on  the 
stage  gave  a  new,  horrible  note  to  the  symphony  of 
sounds.  .  .  . 

TT  HAD  never  entered  Joe  Porrino's  head  that  Do- 
■*■  lores  would  leave  the  show  and  stay  behind  in 
Dawson  City  with  Harry.  At  best,  Harry  would  be  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Joe  had  thought,  when 
his  fingers  froze  on  the  lever,  that  everything  was  set- 
tled. Dolores  had  liked  them  both.  With  Harry  out  of 
the  way,  she'd  be  his  girl,  in  no  time.  When  he  saw  her 
face,  as  they  were  carrying  Harry  out,  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  wrong.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  healthy 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  go  on  with  the  show  as  fast 
as  he  could.  Clark  and  Porrino.  He  got  Walters  away 
from  a  rollerskating  act,  and  it  was  Porrino  and 
Walters. 

Now  it  was  simply  Porrino.  He  looked  contemp- 
tuously at  his  assistant,  riding  backward  in  the  train. 

"Where  do  we  play,  tonight?"  Russell  asked, 
again. 

"Some  dump  called  Dawson  City." 

He  wondered  if  anyone  in  the  audience  tonight 
would  remember.  Ten  years  was  a  long  time.  He'd 
like  to  know  whether  Harry  was  dead  or  not.  Well, 
there  was  one  thing  sure,  if  Harry  had  lived  and  Do- 
lores had  stuck  with  him,  they  wouldn't  be  in  Dawson 
City,  now.  Dolores  was  not  the  girl  to  spend  ten  years 
in  a  one-night  stand. 

He  smiled  at  the  thought,  and  the  dope,  Russell, 
said,  "You  feel  bad?" 

"No,"  said  Joe.   "What  should  I  feel  bad  for?" 

"Stomach,  maybe,"  said  Russell,  mildly.  "You 
looked  kind  of  white  about  the  gills,  that  was  all." 

Joe  glared  at  him.   "My  stomach's  okay." 

It  was  his  stomach,  though,  that  showed  the  first 
signs  of  jitters,  when  he  walked  through  the  stage  door 
of  the  theater.  It  did  a  complete  flip-flop,  because  he 
remembered  everything  so  well.  He  snapped  at  Rus- 
sell, getting  the  props  in  order,  snapped  at  the  orches- 
tra leader  as  he  explained  his  score.  Finally,  he  went 
into  his  dressing  room  and  lay  down  on  the  couch.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  disturbed  for  anything,  he  gave 
orders.  He  didn't  want  anything  to  eat.  He  wanted  to 
be  let  alone  until  it  was  time  to  go  on.  Nine-thirty, 
that  was. 

When  he  went  on  stage,  the  applause  almost  deaf- 
ened him.   He  smiled  and  bowed  and  hoped  that  the 


The  orchestra  thundered.  A  woman  screamed  in 
the  audience,  and  Joe  Porrino  felt  himself  fall 


theater  manager  was  hearing  it.  The  Great  Porrino. 
It  was  like  ;i  shot  in  the  arm,  and  by  the  time  he 
raised  both  hands  to  stop  it,  he  was  feeling  wonderful. 
He  nodded  to  Russell. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights,  that  was  all.  They  li k •  .' 
everything  that  he  did.    They  sat  with  their  mouth 
open,  like  an  aquarium  of  petrified  fish,  and  the  in 
tensity  of  their  suspense  could  be  measured  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  response. 

"Going  over  big,"  Russell  said,  as  he  brought  out 
the  tables  for  the  last  turn,  the  act  which  Harry  Clark 
had  perfected. 

"Not  bad,"  Joe  agreed. 

He  had  their  attention  from  his  first  movement, 
and  as  the  trembling  tower  grew  taller,  as  he  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  building  as  he  went,  letting  the 
whole  perilous  edifice  sway,  pulling  it  back  to  stabil- 
ity at  will,  the  theater  was  completely  silent.  He 
sneezed,  and  the  audience  held  its  breath  while  the 
frail  structure  beneath  him  tipped  sidewise.  He 
sneezed  again,  and  drew  the  piled  framework  back  to 
safety.  The  audience  breathed  audibly;  he  looked 
down  at  them  and  winked,  and  he  saw  Dolores,  in  the 
third  row. 

For  a  split  second,  his  muscles  tensed;  then  he  re- 
laxed. The  resemblance  was  startling,  but  the  young 
woman  in  the  third  row  was  no  vaudeville-hoofer. 
Dolores  had  been  a  disturbingly  pretty  kid,  but  this 
one  was  a  lady.  Dolores  could  turn  cartwheels  until 
an  audience  gasped,  but  this  girl,  with  ner  dark  hair 
wound  in  shining  braids  about  her  head,  and  her  black 
velvet  dinner  gown,  had  class.  Picture  Dolores  sitting 
so  quietly  between  that  dignified  old  bozo  in  evening 
clothes  and  the  high-hat  old  dame  with  the  diamonds, 
thought  Joe.  He  winked  straight  at  her,  and  her  dark 
eyes  did  not  change  their  expression.  Joe  knew  the 
breed.   Dawson  City's  Society,  with  a  capital  S. 

Russell  said,  "Hup!"  and  Joe  caught  the  first  bot- 
tle. He  caught  the  second  one  and  juggled  them,  step- 
ping absently  backward  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
topmost  table,  while  the  audience  sat  tense  and  silent. 
Russell  tossed  the  fragile  gilt  chair  upward,  and  Joe 
leaned  over  to  reach  it,  the  bottles  still  in  the  air 
above  his  head.  Chair,  first  bottle  under  his  arm, 
second  bottle.  He  heard  the  intake  of  their  breaths, 
as  they  realized  what  he  was  going  to  do.  The  or- 
chestra was  warming,  rolling  like  the  beginning  of  a 
tidal  wave.  Joe  set  the  chair  legs  in  the  bottles,  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  He  glanced  toward  the  left  wings 
where  Russell  stood  before  the  light  board,  waiting. 

Harry  Clark — only  of  course  it  could  not  be  Harry 
Clark — was  standing  beside  him.  Joe  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  the  audience  quivered  at  the  gesture.  Harry — 
only  of  course  it  could  not  be  Harry — was  looking  up 
at  him,  his  eyes  like  a  cat's  eyes  in  the  reflected  glare 
of  the  footlights.  The  bosom  of  his  evening  shirt  was 
dazzlingly  white.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  a  stone 
flashed  from  a  ring  on  his  finger,  a  rim  of  white  cuff 
shone  like  polished  marble.  He  was  reaching  pasti 
Russell,  reaching  toward  the  switchboard.  .  .  . 

I've  got  to  jump,  now,  thought  Joe,  wildly,  but  the1? 
lights  went  out  before  his  frozen  muscles  could  re-; 
spond.  He  was  numb,  paralyzed,  balanced  high  in' 
an  impenetrable  blackness.  The  orchestra  thunderedj 
A  woman  screamed  in  the  audience,  and  Joe  Porrincd 
felt  himself  fall,  let  himself  fall,  as  helpless,  as  blind! 
as  Harry  Clark  must  have  been,  ten  years  before. 


/"NUT  front,  the  show  was  still  going  on.  Backstage|| 
^-^  a  group  of  people  talked  in  whispers.  The  Great) 
Porrino's  body  had  been  taken  away;  Russell  stoocj 
beside  the  mayor  of  Dawson  City.  A  little  apart  frorri 
the  others,  the  president  of  the  Dawson  City  Bankj 
patted  the  cold  hand  of  the  mayor's  wife. 

"He  must've  been  feeling  sick  all  day,"  Russell 
said.  "I  thought  it  was  his  stomach.  He  wouldn't  eaij 
no  dinner.  Just  lay  in  his  dressing  room  until  time  tctt 
go  on." 

The  mayor's  handsome  face  was  sad.  "Poor  fel  II 
low,"  he  murmured. 

"It  was  just  like  he  went  blind,  all  at  once,"  saic 
Russell.   "Like  as  if  the  lights  went  off." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  they  did,"  said  the  mayor' 
wife,  softly. 

The  mayor  looked  at  her.    "Why,  Dolores!"  hi 
said.    "Why  do  you  say  that?"    He  shook  his  hea 
"Poor  Joe,"  he  added  gently. 
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TEAMWORK  FOR  VICTORY 


YOU  know  how  sometimes  a  team 
of  five  men,  or  nine  men,  or  eleven 
men,  gets  inspired— how  everything 
clicks  and  it  can  beat  any  team  in  the 
world? 

Well,  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  a 
team  of  more  than  700  separate  rail- 
roads, large  and  small. 

For  twenty  years  these  railroads  have 
been  training  for  any  transportation  job 
that  might  come  along— laying  heavier 
rail,  speeding  up  trains,  getting  more 
work  out  of  every  freight  car.  They've 
been  rehearsing  "new 
plays"  which  make  the 
most  of  teamwork 
—  not  only  team- 
work among  rail- 
roads, but  also 


teamwork  among  railroads  and  the 
shippers  and  travelers  who  use  them. 
And  now,  when  the  test  has  come,  this 
railroad  team  is  playing  the  kind  of  ball 
that  coaches  dream  about. 

Since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
railroads  have  taken  on  one  "impossi- 
ble" assignment  after  another  as  short- 
ages of  ships  and  rubber  have  placed 
abnormal  loads  upon  them.  And  they 
are  keeping  all  this  added  traffic  mov-_ 
ing  with  the  smooth  efficiency  of  an 
experienced  and  thoroughly  trained 
team. 

Railroads  and  shippers  alike  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  job  they  have 
done.  It's  a  great  example  of  unity— 
of  what  American  industry  can  accom- 
plish by  teamwork  for  victory. 


TIME 

OF  CHANGE 


By  Ernest  Haycox 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    C.     C.     BEALL 


Above  all  things,  Turck 
Howlell  did  not  want  his 
son,  Bill,  lo  suffer  at  a 
woman's  hands  what  he 
himself  had  once  suffered 
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SHE  sat  with  the  small  crowd  on  the 
short  row  of  bleachers  built  by  the 
American  Legion  post,  looking  out 
upon  a  playing  field  which  was  Dono- 
van's cow  pasture  during  the  winter. 
The  power  company  had  donated  flood- 
lights which  sent  a  strange  glow  through 
summer's  twilight  and  outlined  the  boys 
crouched  at  their  positions.  One  boy's 
voice  came  in  from  the  far  backfield 
like  a  high-thrown  ball:  "Breeze  it  by 
him,  Pete!" 

She  watched  Turck  Howlett  closely, 
and  had  been  watching  him  all  through 
the  game — Turck  who  stood  on  the  side 
lines,  his  brown  jaws  lifting  and  closing 
on  a  chew  of  gum.  This  had  been 
Turck's  town  many  years  before,  from 
which  he  had  departed  to  become  a 
baseball  player  and  to  which  he  now 
returned,  with  a  son  old  enough  to  be 
on  the  high-school  team.   As  soon  as  he 


had  returned  he  had  somehow  taken  on 
the  job  of  coaching  these  youngsters. 
She  thought;  He's  thirty- two  and  his 
boy  Bill  is  thirteen  And  how  well  he 
understood  boys;  it  gave  them  a  tre- 
mendous pride  to  have  a  professional 
instructing  them. 

The  batter  knocked  a  flat  drive 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  home- 
town shortstop  who  wheeled  and  cut  off 
a  runner  at  third,  thus  ending  the  game. 
The  crowd  applauded  and  rose.  Caro- 
line McCormack  left  the  bleachers,  in- 
tending to  circle  them  and  so  reach 
Water  Street;  but  she  stopped,  watch- 
ing Turck  move  to  the  pitcher  and  put 
an  arm  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  She  saw 
Turck  smiling,  she  saw  him  talking. 
Then  his  son  Bill  came  over  from  first 
base  and  the  two  of  them,  father  and 
son,  started  walking  across  the  field. 
Caroline  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  sud- 


Caroline  drew  a  sharp  breath  and 
suddenly  moved  into  the  field.  She 
didn't  look  at  Turck.  She  said  to 
Bill,    "That    was    a    nice    game,    Bill" 


denly  moved  into  the  field,  toward  them. 

Bill  saw  h*>r  first.  Bill  grinned  and 
his  eyes  warmed  and  he  said,  "Hello." 

She  didn't  look  at  Turck.  She  said 
to  Bill,  "That  was  a  nice  game,  Bill." 

He  was  like  his  father  in  the  short- 
ness of  his  talk.  He  said,  "Good  game." 
Turck  looked  at  Caroline.  She  held  his 
eyes  and  she  observed  his  sharp,  direct 
interest  struggle  against  his  reserve. 
Then  he  smiled  and  the  three  of  them 
walked  to  the  street  and  went  along  it 
toward  the  heart  of  town. 

Bill  said,  "Pete  pitched  good." 

"He  pitched  good,"  agreed  Turck 
Howlett.  "But  pitchin'  alone  didn't 
do  it." 

"What  did  it,  Pop?" 

"You  were  all  workin'  together 
smooth,"  said  Turck.  He  wanted  to 
drive  something  home,  Caroline  saw, 
but  he  was  careful  about  it.  His  voice 
was  dry  and  brisk.  "You  were  all  to- 
gether. That's  teamwork."  They 
reached  Pennoyer,  which  was  the  town's 
main  street,  and  came  abreast  the  Crys- 
tal.  Turck  said,  "You  hungry?" 

"Sure,"  said  Bill.    "A  hamburger." 

"A  glass  of  milk,"  said  Turck,  and 
grinned.  Then  he  looked  at  Caroline 
and  a  shadow  of  reserve  or  of  uncer- 
tainty came  to  his  eyes.  She  was  about 
to  swing  away  when  he  opened  the 
screen  door  and  said,  "Maybe  we  ought 
to  celebrate,"  and  took  them  inside  to  a 
booth.  "Two  milks — tall  ones,"  he  said 
to  the  waitress. 

"Three  tall  ones,"  added  Caroline.  "I 
can  remember  away  back,"  she  said  to 
Turck.  "You  played  ball  in  high  school. 
Where'd  you  go  then?" 

"A  lot  of  semipro  outfits  in  the  South. 
Then  I  was  with  the  Sacramento  club. 
Then  went  to  the  Yankees  for  seven  sea- 
sons.   Then  out." 

Bill  disliked  the  way  it  ended,  and 
instantly  added,  "Pop  pitched  his  arm 
out." 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun,  Bill  and  I," 
said  Turck.  "We  went  into  the  Ever- 
glades one  winter  for  a  month.  Another 
fall  we  packed  into  the  Maine  back- 
woods for  moose.  Bill  can  talk  fair 
Spanish.  That's  from  the  time  we  spent 
in  Cuba.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  coun- 
try." 

"THEY  had  their  milk.  Turck  rolled  a 
■*■  cigarette  and  lighted  it  and  Caroline 
saw  that  he  felt  good  because  of  the 
game  and  his  son's  part  in  the  game.  He 
was  very  close  to  his  son,  which  was 
what  had  freshened  her  interest  in  him 
since  his  return  to  this  town;  for  her 
older  recollection  of  him  had  been  of  a 
silent  boy,  never  joining  the  high-school 
crowd.  His  father,  she  remembered  in 
a  flashback  of  memory,  had  been  a  la- 
borer in  her  father's  mill. 

A  pair  of  soldiers  came  in  and  sat  up 
to  the  counter.  Turck  looked  at  them, 
and  she  noticed  his  expression  of  ease 
smooth  out  and  disappear,  and  won- 
dered about  it.  Bill  said,  "Guys  from 
the  air  base  at  Portland." 

"How'd  you  know?"  asked  Turck. 

"That  insignia  on  their  shoulders. 
Wish  I  could  ask  them  about  bombers." 

"Soldiers  don't  talk  much  about  busi- 
ness in  these  times,  chum." 

"Awful  lot  of  soldiers  around,"  said 
Bill.  He  finished  his  milk,  staring  at 
his  glass.  Turck's  mouth  was  straight 
and  he  looked  back  to  the  soldiers  with 
a  close,  guarded  expression  in  his  eyes. 
He  said,  "Guess  that's  all,"  and  rose, 
and  went  to  the  counter  to  pay  his  bill 
He  joined  Caroline  and  Bill  en  the  side- 
walk. Caroline  looked  down  at  Bill  a 
(Continued  on  page  49J 
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This  war  year,  YOU'RE  elected ! 


THIS  year,  you're  elected  to  pool  your 
car,  to  double  up,  to  share  the  family 
bus  with  the  neighbors. 

And  this  year  you're  also  elected  to  help 
guard  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  assets  .  .  . 
his  35  million  motor  cars. 

In  fact,  your  government  wants  you  to 
consider  your  car  as  necessary  to  our  total 
war  effort  as  tanks  or  assembly  lines.  A  car 
should  be  serviced  and  cared  for  as  carefully 
as  a  big  bomber,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 


Bumper-to-bumper  overhauls  will  help. 
Frequent  lubrication  will  help.  Regular 
check-ups  and  prompt  repairs  are  needed  to 
keep  that  car  of  yours  in  perfect  condition. 
For  more  than  25  years,  Quaker  State 
has  been  an  active  leader  in  develop- 
ing greater  protection,  and  insuring 
greater  cleanliness  for  your  motor. 
Stabilized  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil 
was  designed  by  Quaker  State  engi- 
neers to  prevent  oxidation,  and  the 


Stabilized  Quaker  State 


harmful  results  of  oxidation  .  .  .  sludge,  var- 
nish and  corrosion.  It  gives  you  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Plus"  .  .  .  the  big  margin  of  superiority 
Nature  gave  to  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil. 
In  addition,  it  gives  you  the  added  "plus" 
of  Quaker  State's  own  advanced 
refining  methods,  Quaker  State's 
own  engineering  skill.  Quaker  State 
Oil  Refining  Cor- 
poration, Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania. 


MOTOR  OIL 
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^  Yes,  SKINLESS  frankfurters  are  in  the 
army  now!  And  the  packers  who  make 
tender,  juicy  SKINLESS  frankfurters  are 
working  their  heads  off  to  keep  abreast  of 
Uncle  Sam's  orders. 

^  You'll  be  happy  to  know  your  fighting 
men  get  first  call.  However,  there  will  be 
SKINLESS  frankfurters  for  everyone.  So — if 
your  store  is  out  of  them  today,  chances  are 
a  new  supply  will  be  on  hand  tomorrow. 

^  With  your  kind  cooperation,  the 
packers  who  make  SKINLESS  frankfurters 
will  fill  Uncle  Sam's  orders,  and  will  then 
supply  the  ever  increasing  demands  of 
home  markets.  We  just  thought  you'd  like 
to  know  the  facts. 


TRADE  MARK 


FRANKFURTERS  &  WIENERS 


Year  of  Wrath 
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"I  thought  you  were  in  Washington 
by  now,"  she  said. 

"Washington  finally  decided  to  re- 
fuse me  a  visa,"  said  Sperling.  "So  I 
will  be  stationed  in  Tokyo." 

"That  should  be  interesting,"  Ma- 
dame Vooren  said  mildly.  "And  Ma- 
dame Sperling,  she  is  well,  I  trust?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Sperling.  "We  came 
over  here  to  buy  furnishings  because 
everybody  knows  one  is  unable  to  get 
anything  durable  in  Japan.  Everything 
is  sufu — ersatz.  Also,  then  I  learn  that 
Mr.  Cogswell  is  leaving  today,  no?  To- 
morrow? I  wished  to  say  how-goes-it? 
and  until-we-meet-again." 

Madame  Vooren  turned  to  Nick.  "Mr. 
Sperling  is  also  a  journalist,"  she  said. 
She  sounded  a  little  uneasy.  "He  has 
known  Gregory  many  years." 

You  could  tell  that  Sperling  was  no 
exile,  Nick  thought;  not  that  that  made 
any  difference  to  him.  The  last  time 
he  had  been  in  Cogswell's  apartments, 
the  American  vice-consul  and  Kears- 
ley,  the  British  embassy  press  at- 
tach^, had  been  there.  One  more  little 
Nazi  more  or  less  just  rounded  out  the 
picture,  and  Cogswell  wouldn't  be  where 
he  was  if  he  hadn't  an  international  ac- 
quaintance. 

Sperling  was  saying,  "You  are  still  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gardens?  You  will  al- 
low me  to  call  upon  you  there,  not  so?" 

"Madame  Sperling  and  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

Sperling  took  off  his  monocle.  As  he 
polished  it,  he  said,  "Naturally."  He 
stuck  the  glass  back.  "Also,  since  you 
feel  so  kindly  toward  my  wife,  per- 
haps you  would  guide  her  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  furnishings." 

"Really,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "I 
think  you  shouldn't  place  too  much  con- 
fidence in  my  taste." 

Sperling  became  animated:  "Every 
time  I  have  seen  you,  you  have  worn  a 
different  costume  and  each  time  you 
have  been  more  stupendous." 

Madame  Vooren  said:  "I  was  not 
thinking  of  my  taste  in  merchandise..  I 
was  thinking  that  you  forget  my  Dutch 
blood." 

"I  remember  your  Indonesian  ances- 
try." 

"Quite  so,  and  that  deprives  me  of 
my  Aryan  status — "  she  mimicked  his 
voice — "not  so?" 

"Manis,"  he  said,  "you  know  how  lit- 
tle genuine  attention  we  pay  to  these 
useful  racist  theories."  He  laughed. 
"God  in  Heaven,  in  the  Reich  itself  the 
marshal  says:  'I  decide  who  is  a  Jew 
and  who  is  not.'  Now,  you  do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  believe  that  the  widow  of  an 
East  Indies  Nationalist  has  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  Dutch." 

"I  do  not  like  any  conquerors,"  she 
said  distinctly;  and  Nick  felt  like  ad- 
vising the  German:  Why  don't  you  give 
yourself  up? 

pOGSWELL,  walking  in,  bright  and 
^  fresh  in  a  creamy  Saigon  linen  suit, 
was  gracefully  apologetic.  He  kissed 
Madame  Vooren's  hand,  promised  Sper- 
ling no  more  than  ten  minutes'  more  de- 
lay, and  conducted  Nick  Griggs  out  of 
the  room  and  into  his  study  to  consult 
the  typewritten  list.  He  was  exactly  an 
hour  and  a  half  late  for  this  final  confer- 
ence. 

"Is  it  all  right  to  use  your  telephone 
in  here?"  said  Nick. 

"Certainly."  Cogswell  nodded  with- 
out looking  up;  he  was  already  making 
marginal  notes  on  Nick's  document. 

Nick  put  through  a  call  to  the  Metro- 
pole  and  waited  contentedly  while  the 
operator  rang  the  Gaspards'  suite  on  the 
same  floor  as  his  own  room.  Henri  Gas- 


pard  answered,  in  his  gentle,  tired  voice. 

"What  a  pity  you  did  not  call  several 
minutes  earlier,"  he  told  Nick.  "Betty 
was  here  and  is  gone,  to  carry  out  some 
small  commission  for  Miss  Frolov.  She 
asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she  would 
meet  you  at  DD's,  upstairs,  at  seven  and 
a  quarter.    You  understand?" 

"I'll  be  there,"  said  Nick.  "We'll  see 
you  later." 

"That  is  agreed,"  said  Henri. 
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A  FTER  Nick  rang  off,  Henri  called  the 
*"*■  desk  to  request  that  no  further  calls 
be  put  through  and  rang  for  the  room 
boy  to  take  away  the  tray  on  which  he 
had  been  served  the  poor  collection  of 
foods  his  diet  permitted.  Only  six 
months  ago  he  had  learned  he  was  a  dia- 
betic. He  had  not  reconciled  himself  to 
this  discovery,  which  he  kept  a  secret 
from  everyone  except  Betty  and  the 
physician  who  had  made  the  diagnosis. 
He  was  as  furtive  in  the  use  of  his 
insulin  needle  as  if  it  had  contained 
morphine. 

He  now  had  time  for  a  nap  before  he 
must  leave  for  the  broadcasting  studio. 
It  was  still  a  severe  nervous  strain  for 
him  to  make  a  radio  speech,  whether  it 
lasted  five  minutes  or  fifteen.  Until  a 
year  ago,  he  had  never  made  a  public 
address,  either  before  an  audience  or 
over  the  air.  At  first,  anticipation  of  a 
speech  had  exhausted  him,  its  delivery 
had  left  him  nervous  for  days.  It  was 
slowly  becoming  less  of  a  hardship,  and 
although  his  hands  no  longer  perspired 
as  he  faced  the  microphone,  he  still 
thought  it  had  been  easier  to  meet  ma- 
chine-gun fire  or  to  dive  into  a  shell 
hole  under  artillery  bombardment  at 
Verdun  in  1916. 

His  poor  health,  his  fatigue,  and  his 
demands  on  himself  made  him  touchy. 
He  had  been  born  into  a  vigorous,  mid- 
dle-class family  of  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  thought  themselves 
liberal  when  they  had  merely  been 
easygoing;  cultivated  because  their 
education  was  French.  Henri  had  been 
militant  only  once  before  in  his  life, 
when  he  was  an  infantry  lieutenant  in 
World  War  I.  Now  he  had  been  called 
again,  but  it  would  have  been  simpler 
for  him  to  put  on  a  uniform;  easier  to 
hold  a  trench  than  to  be  an  unemployed 
Shanghai  banker,  at  war  with  lifelong 
friends.  Some  of  them  had  even  been 
regimental  comrades  in  that  other  war. 

This  afternoon  he  had  spent  prepar- 
ing the  text  of  tonight's  broadcast.    He; 
had  sent  it  to  the  studio  on  Race  Course 
Road  so  that  his  associates  might  make 
alterations  if  they  thought  it  necessary; 
otherwise   there  would  be  only  a   few    *% 
last-minute  news  items  to  be  added.  He 
was  aware  that  these  news  paragraphs, 
usually  devoted  to  events  within  France, 
or  to  the  De  Gaullist  activities  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  were  hungrily  absorbed  by 
the  news-starved  Frenchmen  in  Indo- 
China.   A  secret  station  in  Hanoi  regu- 
larly   reported    on    reception.     Seamen    Kkr, 
from  Messageries  Maritimes  ships  told    'Frenc 
of  the  little  groups  that  gathered  for 
the  broadcasts  at  the  risk  of  arrest. 

He  dozed  off  as  he  tried  to  picture  the 
life  his  Saigon  friends  must  be  enduring 
since  Japan  had  overrun  Indo-China  in 
collaboration  with  the  Vichy  regime.  A 
sharp  ringing  woke  him;  automatically 
he  reached  for  the  alarm  clock  on  the 
chair  beside  the  couch.  The  ringing  per 
sisted;  it  was  the  telephone,  and  he 
noted  the  time.  He  could  not  have  beer 
asleep  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Irritated  at  the  violation  of  his  in- 
structions, he  seized  the  receiver.  Be- 
fore he  could  say  a  word,  the  operatoi 
said  beseechingly:  "I  told  them  I  musi 
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not  disturb  you.  They  insisted.  They 
are  two  French  naval  officers — " 

A  French  voice  interrupted:  "This  is 
Lieutenant  Baudoin.  Commander  Du- 
four  and  I  must  see  you  at  once." 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  receive  any 
one,"  Henri  said  stiffly.  The  names  were 
strange  to  him  and  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  officers  of  the  Francois  Gar- 
nier,  the  gunboat  that  lay  off  the  French 
Bund. 

"It  is  urgent  that  we  see  you,"  the 
ieutenant  said. 

"Truly?"  said  Henri.  "Could  we  not 
make  an  appointment  for  tomorrow?" 

"I  assure  you  it  is  too  pressing  to 
ait,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Allow  us  to 
come  to  your  rooms  at  once." 

"In  that  case — "  Henri  hesitated. 
"Come." 

He  had  his  tie  knotted  and  his  jacket 
in  before  the  men  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  commander  said,  "You  will  par- 
Ion  us,  M.  Gaspard.  You  may  be  cer- 
ain  we  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon 
you,  but  it  was  necessary."  He  was 
folder  than  Henri,  well  set  up  in  his  white 
uniform,  with  a  brushlike  mustache  be- 
neath his  veined  nose. 

The  youthful  lieutenant  said  noth- 
ing. He  looked  about  the  suite  as  if  to 
assure  himself  no  one  else  was  present. 

"I  am  not  accustomed  these  days  to 
receive  visits  from  officers  of  the  French 
navy,"  Henri  said  formally.  "I  am  at 
„j(     your  service." 

"We  are  from  the  destroyer  Bor- 
"Z.  ieaux,"  the  commander  said.  "I  will 
'peak  frankly,  and,  I  hope,  briefly.  Your 
work  in  opposition  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  brought  us  here.  .  .  ." 

"I  do  not  oppose  the  true  government 
f  France,"  Henri  said.  "I  oppose  col- 
aboration  with  the  Nazis." 

"You   misunderstood   me,"   said   the 

ommander.     "Your   activities   are   not 

Dnly  widely  known,  they  are  admired  in 

quarters  you  may  not  have  suspected." 

The  lieutenant  nodded. 

"They  are  not  admired  in  the  quar- 
ters controlled  by  the  directors  of  the 
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Sanque   Franco -Chi  noise,"   Henri   said 
.    jitterly. 

The  commander  said  earnestly,  "Like 
/ourself,  I  was  a  young  officer  twenty- 
jive  years  ago,  though  we  of  the  navy 
iad  not  the  honor  to  defend  Verdun." 
"I  had  not  even  the  honor  to  serve 
.hen,"  said  the  lieutenant.    "I  was  only 
>ld  enough  to  play  at  sinking  subma- 
ines  in  the  surf  at  Toulon.    But  last 
ear,  I  was  old  enough  to  suffer  as  you 
id." 

HE  commander  said,   "You  do  not 

know  us,  M.  Gaspard.  That  is  our  dis- 
idvantage.  But  in  any  case,  we  do  not 
:ome  to  you  for  help  for  us  personally. 
,Ve  come  for  France.  To  be  short,  there 
3  ire  officers  in  our  navy  who  have  be- 
.ome  so  embittered  against  the  British 
hat  they  would  willingly  serve  the  Ger- 
nans." 

Henri  said,  "Do  not  all  officers  who 
erve  Vichy  serve  Berlin?" 

The  lieutenant  said,  "Some  of  them, 
infortunately,  do  not  see  it  that 
learly." 

"The  important  thing,"  said  the  com- 

nander,  slowly,  "is  that  some  officers  of 

uihe  French  navy  are  in  full  agreement 
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/ith  you.   We  two  are.   That  is  why  we 

lave  come  to  you  now.    You  are  in  a 

...  tosition  to  give  great  assistance,  if  you 
icture  tM  vm„ 

i  Henri  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cig- 

j  rette.     The    lieutenant    too    casually 

t5'm  ,3  ooked  out  over  the  neighboring  roofs. 

"Am  I  to  assume  that  you  have  come 

o  discuss  our  work  for  a  free  France?" 


I!  lenri  said.  "In  that  case,  I  suggest  you 
onsult  Pierre  Delangle.  He  is  the  ac- 
aiowledged  head  of  the   Free   French 

•i  *re" 
of  his"    -That  coal  merchant!"  the  lieuten- 

i«ft'  \  nt  said. 

I    Henri  said  frigidly,  "M.  Delangle  is 
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General  de  Gaulle's  accredited  repre- 
sentative." 

"Ah,  but  you  misunderstand,"  the 
commander  said.  "Let  me  explain. 
Lieutenant  Baudoin  and  I,  we  admire 
M.  Delangle.  It  is  some  of  our  fellow 
officers  who  are  still  victims  of  early 
prejudices." 

The  lieutenant  opened  his  mouth  and 
slowly  closed  it  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  commander  said,  "This  is  our 
mission:  There  is  constant  argument 
among  the  officers  of  our  ship  over  the 
attitude  we  shall  take  toward  orders 
from  Darlan.  We  ask  you  to  come  to 
the  ship  with  us — it  will  take  but  five 
minutes  from  the  hotel — to  discuss  the 
problem  frankly  with  those  who  still 
fail  to  agree  with  us." 

"Again  I  must  ask  why  do  you  not 
approach  M.  Delangle  with  this  unusual 
suggestion?"  said  Henri. 

"Because,  in  all  frankness,  he  exerts 
no  influence  with  our  fellow  officers," 
the  commander  said.  "Your  reputation 
with  them,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the 
best.  You  are  one  of  the  true  heroes  of 
1916.  How  many  men  are  alive  today 
who  won  the  Medaille  Militaire  before 
Verdun?  Certainly  I  can  think  of  no 
one  but  you  in  the  East.  The  Croix  de 
Guerre?  Hundreds.  The  Legion  cTHon- 
neur?  Scores.  But  to  you  these  are 
merely  supplements  to  your  Medaille." 

'THE  lieutenant  said,  "And  M.  De- 
■*■  langle  lacks  these  awards." 

The  commander  said,  "The  sacrifice 
you  have  made  in  adhering  to  your 
principles  at  the  cost  of  your  position 
in  the  banking  world — that  too  has 
added  to  your  luster." 

Henri  was  aware  that  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  risen  and  strolled  to  a  win- 
dow, was  nevertheless  studying  him 
closely. 

"Tonight,  I  am  engaged,"  he  said.  "If 
you  wish,  you  may  come  again  tomor- 
row— say  eleven  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  I  will  give  you  my  an- 
swer." 

The  lieutenant  quickly  returned  to  his 
chair. 

The  commander  said,  "M.  Gaspard, 
tomorrow  will  be  too  late.  By  eleven 
tomorrow  morning  the  Bordeaux  will 
be  en  route  to  the  south.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  her  officers  will  leave  here  de- 
termined to  resist  orders  we  dread:  to 
turn  our  ship  over  to  the  Boche." 

The  lieutenant  said,  "You  were  our 
only  hope." 

The  commander  said,  "Could  you  not 
spare  us  an  hour?  I  give  you  my  pledge 
to  bring  you  back  in  an  hour." 

It  was  not  impossible,  Henri  thought, 
that  the  officers  were  describing  a  genu- 
ine predicament.  Only  a  routine  mind 
today  would  reject  the  improbable  as 
the  impossible.  In  truth,  he  was  not  due 
at  the  broadcasting  station  for  another 
hour  and  one  half.  He  rose.  Assume 
they  were  cheats;  in  any  case,  in  this 
species  of  oovert  struggle,  one  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  men  who  might  be- 
tray you. 

"It  is  agreed,"  he  said.  "In  two  min- 
utes I  shall  be  ready  to  go  with  you." 

"Excellent,"  the  commander  ex- 
claimed. 

In  the  bathroom,  Henri  put  his  needle 
in  his  pocket,  together  with  a  small  sup' 
ply  of  insulin. 

Tin  Lui  Chong,  the  number  one  boy 
— commander  of  all  the  room  boys  in  the 
hotel — came  out  from  behind  his  desk 
beside  the  elevators  as  the  officers  and 
Henri  stepped  into  the  lobby.  He  was  a 
tall  Honanese,  with  an  unusually  high, 
beaky  nose.  On  the  basis  of  a  few  thin 
clues,  Henri  suspected  Tin  of  being  a 
Chungking  agent.  In  any  case,  he 
trusted  him;  he  was  an  admirable  num- 
ber one  boy.  He  said  to  Tin,  in  a  louder 
voice  than  he  usually  employed:  "If  I 
have  not  returned  in  one  hour,  tele- 
phone my  daughter  at  this  number."  He 


MOKING  LESS.or 

Smoking  Mom? 


♦GOVT.    FIGURES   SHOW  ALL-TIME  PEAK  IN  SMOKING! 


You're  SAFER  smoking 
PHILIP  MORRIS! 

Scientifically  proved  less  irritating 
for  the  nose  and  throat 

Here  it  is— fast. 

Reported  by  eminent  doctors— in  medical  journals. 
Their  own  findings  that: 

When  smokers  changed  to  Philip  Morris,  every  case 
of  irritation  of  the  nose  or  throat— due  to  smoking  — 
either  cleared  up  completely,  or  definitely  improved ! 

Actual  men  and  women  smokers,  mind  you— not 
laboratory  "analysis".  Proof  that  Philip  Morris  are 
far  less  irritating  to  your  nose  and  throat. 

NOTE  we  do  not  claim  curative  power  for  Philip 
Morris.  But,  man!  What  solid  proof  they're  better 
.  .  .  safer  ...  to  smoke ! 

And  that's  in  addition  to  their  finer  quality— the 
finer  flavor  and  aroma  of  superb  tobaccos.  Try  them ! 

Call  for 

HILIP  MORRIS 
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I'm  a 
Little  Restless 


KNOW  you're  asleep.  .  .  .  And  I  won't 
waken  you.  .  .  .  Just  thought  I'd  slip 
in  and  see  how  you  were. 

Of  course,  you  don't  know  it,  but  I  stand 
here  at  the  foot  of  your  bed  lots  of  nights. 
Been  doing  it  ever  since  you  were  a  little  tyke 
—  ten  years  now. 

Somehow  it  seems  much  longer  than  that.  I 
suppose  it's  because  I've  been  planning  ahead 
for  you. 

You  know,  a  few  months  ago  I  got  an  awful 
scare.  Guess  I  was  almost  as  scared  as  I  was 
a  few  years  ago  — that  time  you  were  so  sick 
that  we  thought  you  were  going  to  be  taken 
away  from  us. 


You  Can  Help  Win  This 
"Home  Front"  Battle  Too! 

•  America  depends  a  great  deal  on  a  number 
of  things  that  cannot  be  replaced  —  for  the 
duration.  Especially  things  of  rubber,  metal 
or  other  vital  materials.  But  with  a  little  care 
and  caution,  what  you  already  have  will  see 
you  through. 

•  Your  refrigerator  should  be  oiled  regularly 
according  to  the  maker's  directions.  Take  care 
to  keep  it  clean  — the  mechanism  — the  rubber 
seal  around  the  door— particularly  the  finned 
condenser  underneath.  At  any  sign  of  trouble, 
call  your  refrigerator  dealer.  Early  attention 
may  avoid  a  big  repair. 


CWar!  When  its 
^JH^,i  '  meaning    really 

sank  in— in  terms 
of  you  — my  blood  ran  cold  for  a  few  minutes. 

My  first  thought  was  to  do  something  about 
fighting  for  you,  Son.  Figured  I'd  join  up  like 
I  did  in  '17. 

For  a  few  moments  I  forgot  about  that  piece 
of  "souvenir  shrapnel"  in  my  left  leg.  You  know 
—the  reason  I'm  not  so  "nifty"  getting  those 
slow  bounders  when  we  play  ball. 

Yes,  I'm  "on  the  shelf"  as  far  as  that  kind  of 
action  is  concerned.  But  I'm  fighting,  Son.  Your 
mother  is,  too. 

We're  buying  War  Bonds.  We're  buying  them 
up  to  the  limit  —  even  sacrificing  to  buy  more 
and  more  of  them.  That's  why  mother  and  I 
didn't  take  that  long  vacation  trip  we'd  planned. 
And  why  we  didn't  have  the  spare  cash  to  send 
you  to  camp  this  year. 


We're  lending  our  money  for  planes  and  gur 
and  ships  and  tanks.  We're  buying  bonds  th* 
will  buy  the  things  our  fighters  need  to  pn 
serve  our  right  to  live  as  we  choose  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

Then,  Son,  when  the  future  is  secure  and  v. 
want  to  put  some  of  our  plans  into  action— tr 
money  we've  loaned  will  come  back— ready  I 
make  our  dreams  for  you  come  true.  And 
guess  that's  pretty  important  — at  least  yoi^hers 
mother  and    I  think  so. 

The  way  I  look  at  it,  a  lot  of  fathers  ar 
mothers  ought  to  look  at  this  business  of  bu 
ing  War  Bonds  in  the  same  way.  If  too  mar 
of  us  let  the  matter  slip,  I  hate  to  think  of  wh 
can  happen.  That's  why  I'm  a  little  restle 
tonight,  Son. 
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ALEMITE  LUBRICATION  •  STEWART- WARNER 
INSTRUMENTS  •  STEWART  DIE  CASTINGS  • 
BAS9ICK  CASTERS  •  SOUTH  WIND  HEATERS 
•  DUAL  TEMP  REFRIGERATORS  •  MAGIC  DIAL 
RADIOS  •  SCOTCH  MAID  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


CORPORATIOI 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST- AND  PROUD  OF  IT. 

Stewart- Warner  employees  were  among  the 
first  groups,  of  over  7500  worVers,  to  allot 
more  than  10%  of  their  total  payroll  to  War 
Bond  purchases  — thus  surpassing  the  goal 
set  by  victory-minded  Americans. 
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Tie  joint  Army-Nary  Production  Awa 
today'*  mo$t  coveted  honor,  hat  been  C( 
I  erred  upon  Stewart-Warner  Corporal, 
—and  "E"  emblem*  awarded  employe* 
lor  unusual  performance  inwarproducti 
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vrote  the  number  of  DD's  restaurant  on 
i  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Tin.  "If 
he  is  not  there,  you  will  find  her,  I  am 
sure.  Tell  her  I  left  here  with  Com- 
nander  Dufour  and  Lieutenant  Bau- 
loin." 

He  turned  to  the  commander:  "That 
s  correct;  in  one  hour  I  shall  be  back?" 

The  commander  nodded. 

Tin  followed  the  three  men  out  to  the 
urb.  And  after  he  closed  the  door  of 
heir  automobile,  he  signaled  a  coolie 
ind  instructed  him  to  trail  the  car. 

The  chauffeur  drove  down  Foochow 
?oad  and  turned  right  on  The  Bund. 
(The  silence  within  the  car  suddenly 
teemed  choking! 

I  The  moment  the  car  crossed  Avenue 
Sdouard  VII  into  the  French  Conces- 
ion,  Henri  knew  he  had  been  ambushed. 
ke  looked  at  his  companions,  Com- 
mander Dufour  on  his  right,  Lieutenant 
Baudoin  on  his  left:  the  same  men  with 
different  faces. 

He  thought  of  telling  them  at  once 
hat  he  knew.  He  thought  of  protesting, 
for  one  foolish  second,  he  thought  of 
houting.  No,  remain  quiet,  he  told  him- 
elf.  A  month  earlier,  at  the  insistence 
>f  his  associates,  he  had  moved  from 
lis  comfortable  home  in  the  French 
Concession  to  the  comparative  safety  of 
he  International  Settlement. 

He  had  deliberately  discarded  that 
afety,  he  realized.  Even  the  police  pa- 
trolling the  street  were  paid  by  Vichy. 
>Jo,  he  would  not  cry  out. 


PHE  clock  in  the  customhouse  tower 
i*  struck  seven  times.  That  meant  it 
/as  eight  o'clock.  The  customs  clock  was 
»lways  one  hour  slow. 

He  had  made  another  blunder,  he 
ecognized.  Tin  would  follow  his  order 
mnctually.  He  would  not  notify  Betty 
intil  the  clock  was  almost  ready  to 
trike  the  hour  again. 

At  precisely  eight  o'clock  each  eve- 
iing,  DD's  restaurant  in  the  Concession 
/as  officially  transformed  into  a  night 
lub.  Dark  curtains  were  drawn  across 
he  windows  that,   until  now,   had   af- 

ondst  orded  a  view  of  the  green  treetops  on 
he  Avenue  Joffre.  The  air-cooling  sys- 
em  was  turned  on.  The  waiters  lighted 
he  rosy  little  lamps  on  the  tables  fring- 
ng  the  dance  floor  and  in  the  booths 
igainst  the  walls.  The  fiddler  stepped 
iff  the  band  stand,  waved  his  bow  and 
he  band  crashed  into  Yes,  My  Darling 
'aughter. 

The  White  Russian  girls  who  had 
oeen  sitting  at  the  bar  left  their  leather 
tools  to  sit  in  the  dining   room  with 

jjst  n  Britishers  whose  wives  had  been  evacu- 
ated to  Australia,  with  Americans  whose 
vives  had  been  sent  back  to  the  States, 
md  with  Frenchmen  whose  wives  did 

^aii   lot  understand  them.   On  the  floor,  the 

isofh    >est     dancers     were     slender     Chinese 

4ouths  in  white  silk  suits  and  their  part- 
ers:  the  daughters  of  wealthy  Chinese, 
Jtoffll   vith  charming   faces   above   their  high 
ollars,     and     charming     legs     visible 
hrough  the  slit  skirts  of  their  narrow 
Iresses. 
Betty  Gaspard,  sitting  opposite  Nick 
I,  ^t  a  table  in  one  of  the  booths,  said: 
"Even    in    this    flattering    light,    you 
Cmp««   rould  look  more  attractive  if  you  wiped 
j    ome  of  the  zakuska  off  your  chin." 
Nick   scrubbed   with   his   napkin.     "I 
;uess   you   just   don't   understand,"   he 
aid  sadly.   "The  way  I  admire  Madame 
/ooren  is — well,  like  admiring  a  statue. 
The  Venus  de  Milo,  for  instance." 

"I  never  admired  the  Venus  de  Milo," 
aid  Betty.    "Too  meaty." 

Nick    sighed.     "Honestly,    Betty,    if 
rou'd  been  there,  you'd  believe  me.  She 
ictually  behaved  as  though  she  was  my 
D  OF  IT.   nother."    He  added:  "Although  I'll  bet 
j   ihe's  not  more  than  five  years  older." 
"She  hopes,"  said  Betty. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a  sugary  smile  and 
leld  out  her  hand.    Before  Nick  could 
;rasp  it,  she  was  shaking  the  hand  of 
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a  stranger,  who,  in  Nick's  opinion,  had 
practically  crept  like  a  thief  to  their 
table.  The  stranger's  name  was  Dixon. 
He  had  an  English  Public  School  ac- 
cent, a  Public  School  tie,  and  such  a 
disarming  manner  that  Nick  himself  in- 
vited him  to  sit  down. 

Dixon  said,  "I'm  no  end  pleased  to  see 
you,  Betty,  before  I  take  off." 

"Another  holiday,"  said  Betty.  "I 
think  you're  a  fraud.  I  think  you  just 
pretend  to  be  in  the  grain  business." 

"No,  no.  I'm  leaving.  I've  turned 
over  everything  in  my  godowns  to  my 
compradore.  Bales  of  sesame  seeds  and 
white  peas  and  walnut  wheat  flour — 
everything,  you  know.  Let  him  stew 
around  with  these  infernal  Japs." 

Betty    turned    to    Nick.     "His    com- 


"They're  already  taking  over  all  the 
valuables  in  it,"  Dixon  said.  "They  pre- 
tend they've  traced  the  ownership  ftf 
everything  they  want  to  Chungking.  It's 
the  end." 

Betty  said,  "Why,  I  can't  understand 
you.  We've  had  these  scares  since  I 
don't  know  when  and,  my  God,  we  know 
it's  going  to  happen  sometime.  All  the 
same,  why  are  you  suddenly  convinced 
it's  now." 

T~\IXON  crushed  out  his  cigarette.  "Who 
■'-'Ms  to  stop  Japan?  Ask  Kearsley,  you 
know,  the  British  attache — "  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder — "over  there  at  my 
table.  You  just  ask  him  why  the  Brit- 
ish garrison  was  withdrawn.  You're  an 
American,  I  take  it.   You'll  be  standing 
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"As  soon  as  she's  convinced  I've  really  gone  hunt- 
ing, she  always  finds  her  way  back  to  civilization!" 
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pradore's  his  Chinese  partner.  His  go- 
downs  are  bursting  warehouses.  I  can't 
make  any  sense  out  of  the  rest  of  what 
he's  saying  because  Mr.  Dixon  is  the 
man  who's  said  firmly,  every  time  we 
had  a  scare:  'There'll  always  be  a 
Shanghai.'  " 

HANGED  if  I  didn't,"  said  Dixon. 
"And  hanged  if  I  haven't  changed 
my  mind.  I  talk  piffle  sometimes,  Betty. 
Not  now.  I'm  going  down  to  Singapore 
and  see  what  they  think  I'm  not  too  old 
for.  I  was  a  very  ordinarily  good  soldier 
in  the  last  war,  you  know.  I  should  still 
be  good  fcr  some  tiresome  desk  job  in 
the  army,  or  wherever  they'll  have  me." 

"Oh,  but  you're  going  to  join  up, 
that's  different,"  Betty  said. 

"Rot!"  he  said.  "There's  nothing  else 
for  me  to  do.  I'm  not  going  to  sham 
about  it.  The  Japs  are  going  to  take 
over  everything  in  all  our  godowns.  You 
see  the  idea.  They'll  get  no  end  of  oil 
and  gold  and  cotton  and  rice.  My  little 
bags  of  cereals  won't  count  that  much." 
He  measured  off  a  chunky  finger  tip. 

"Well,  then  you  think  they'll  take 
over  the  Settlement?"  Nick  said. 


on  The  Bund,  waving  goodby  to  your 
Marines  any  day  now,  I  dare  say." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Nick.  "But  say, 
who  else  could  give  me  some  facts  and 
figures  on  all  this?  Just  what  the  Japs 
are  doing?  The  value  of  the  goods  they 
could  seize?" 

"Hanged  if  I  know,"  said  Dixon.  "I'll 
tell  you,  though,  drop  into  my  office  to- 
morrow and  I'll  try  to  use  my  bean  in 
the  meantime."  He  fiddled  in  his  wallet 
for  a  card.  He  brushed  his  mustache 
against  Betty's  forehead.  "Cheerio,"  he 
said,  and  rejoined  the  press  attache. 

"Worried?"  Nick  asked  Betty. 

"Of  course  not.  Why  I  don't  even 
quite  believe  him!" 

"You  don't?"  Nick  said.  "He  sounded 
pretty  convincing  to  me.  He's  giving  up 
his  business.  I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt 
me  to  dig  up  a  really  good  story  on  this 
whole  situation  to  send  to  Cogswell  dur- 
ing my  first  couple  of  weeks  here." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Betty.  "If  there's  any 
truth  to  all  this,  why  wouldn't  Cogswell 
already  know  about  it?"  She  paused. 
"Another  thing,  suppose  he  does  and 
suppose  that  isn't  the  kind  of  a  story  he 
wants  to  send  out." 


Nick  said,  "Betty,  I  love  you,  admire 
you  and  respect  you.  All  right,  I  admire 
and  respect  you.  Only  you  really  are 
loopy  about  Cogswell.  You  don't  like 
him  so  you  don't  trust  him  so  you  don't 
like  him.   Give  me  one  logical  reason." 

"I  can't.  I  admit  there's  no  logic  in 
it.  All  the  same,  I  do  not  like  him  and 
I  do  not  trust  him." 

"A  woman's  intuition,"  Nick  said  sor- 
rowfully. "It's  a  good  thing  you  never 
applied  for  night  rewrite  and  tried  to 
work  with  intuition  instead  of  facts. 
Look  at  me.  Maybe  Dixon  has  some- 
thing. I  don't  accept  his  mere  statement. 
I'm  going  to  check  and  recheck  it  and  I 
won't  type  the  first  T  until  I've  got  the 
facts." 

"The  day  will  arrive,"  she  said  se- 
renely, "when  you'll  see  my  intuition 
is  right." 

"And  wave  goodby  to  the  Marines  at 
the  same  time,"  he  said,  exasperated. 

The  Number  One  waiter  bent  over 
Betty,  whispering;  and  then  she  said: 
"Oh,  excuse  me,  Nick.  Someone  wants 
me  on  the  phone." 

While  no  one  was  looking,  he  thrust 
a  menu  in  his  pocket,  to  add  to  his  col- 
lection. Then  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  called  for  the  check.  The  band  was 
playing  Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter  for 
the  third  time. 

He  did  not  see  Kearsley,  the  British 
press  attache,  making  his  way  to  the 
booth  until  he  was  standing  beside  him. 

Kearsley  said,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"Didn't  I  just  see  Betty  Gaspard  here 
with  you?" 

"Sit'down,"  said  Nick.  "She'll  be 
back.   Just  called  to  the  telephone." 

The  attache  kept  one  hand  thrust  into 
his  trousers  pocket  and  through  the  thin 
cloth  you  could  see  his  fingers  moving, 
as  though  he  were  jiggling  coins.  "I  just 
had  a  telephone  call  from  my  office,"  he 
said.  He  sat  down  and  began  to  play 
nervously  with  the  stem  of  the  water 
goblet  before  him.  "You  don't  happen 
to  know  if  Betty's  been  in  touch  with 
her  father  in  the  past  half-hour?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  she  wasn't.  Maybe  that's  him  on 
the  phone  now." 

T^EARSLEY  rose.  Betty  was  coming 
■*■*•  toward  the  table,  stumbling  a  little 
and  looking  sick.  Nick  moved  out  to 
meet  her.  He  took  both  her  wrists  in 
his  hands  and  held  her  steady. 

"We  must  go  at  once,"  she  said.  "We 
must  go  to  the  broadcasting  station 
right  away.  It  was  Tin,  from  the  hotel, 
you  know.  He  said  Father  went  out  an 
hour  ago  with  two  French  naval  of- 
ficers. He  said  Father  told  him  to  notify 
me  if  he  had  not  come  back  in  one  hour. 
Tin  said  one  of  his  boys  from  the  hotel 
saw  Father  taken  aboard  the  destroyer 
Bordeaux."  Her  chin  began  to  tremble. 
"We  must  go." 

Nick  said,  "Sure.  Let's  be  on  our  way. 
We'll  probably  find  him  at  the  station." 

"I'll  go  along,"  said  the  attache.  He 
followed  them  down  the  stairs.  At  the 
doorway,  he  cleared  his  throat:  "If  your 
father  does  not  appear  at  the  station, 
Betty,  keep  your  chin  up,"  he  said. 

Betty  stood  still. 

She  said,  almost  angrily,  "Why  did 
you  suddenly  decide  to  come  with  us? 
What  is  it  you  know  that  you  are  not 
telling  me?" 

The  attache  said,  "My  office  told  me 
just  now  that  a  civilian  answering  your 
father's  description  was  taken  on  board 
the  destroyer  Bordeaux  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock  this  evening."  He  hesi- 
tated. "The  destroyer  suddenly  weighed 
anchor  at  8:25.  That  was  more  than 
half  an  hour  ago.  She  must  be  well  on 
the  way  to  sea  by  now." 

Nick  said,  "And  the  civilian  did  not 
return?" 

The  attache  shook  his  head.  "No," 
he  said. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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The  sun  is  the  source  of  nil  energy. ..the  energy 
of  sunshine  is  crystallized  in   Dextrose  s  igar. 


The  Fruits  of  the  Good  American  Earth 


are 


WE,  who  in  a  world  of  hunger  are  blessed  with 
bountiful  harvest,  should  this  year  be  deeply 
and  humbly  thankful. 

We,  who  must  be  strong,  can  build  our  strength 
upon  the  produce  of  our  own  farms. 

For  instance,  in  our  native  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grain,  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  natural 
sugar,  DEXTROSE,  which  is  food  energy  in  its 
purest  form — energy  vital  to  toiling,  fighting 
Americans.  Dextrose  is  the  sugar  the  body  uses 


Dextrose  sugar  helps  make 
candy  a  delicious  food. 
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directly  for  energy.  Doctors  recommend  Dextrose 
in  the  feeding  of  newborns  and  infants — it  requires 
no  digestion. 

This  same  Dextrose,  refined  to  a  pure,  white, 
crystalline  sugar,  is  widely  used  by  food  manu- 
facturers as  an  ingredient  in  many  of  America's 
finest  foods.  Look  for  the  words  "Enriched  with 
Dextrose"  on  the  labels  of  the  foods  you  buy. 
Where  you  find  Dextrose  in  food  products  you 
generally  find  improved  flavor,  better  texture  and 

Keep  the  &&tap  of  sunshine     ' 
in  your  diet . . .  Demand  foods 
"Enriched  with  5Ete^v»" 
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enhanced  food  value.  The  manufacturer  is  utilizin 
America's  own  food  resources  to  give  you  a  liette 
product — and  at  no  added  cost  to  >/<»i! 

■Jr  Dextrose  is  an  ALL-.  1  merican  sugar,  derived 
from  American  corn,  refined  in  American  fac- 
tories, distributed  by  American  com  panics. 

CORN     PRODUCTS     REFINING     CO 

One  of  the  Producers  of  Pure  Dextrose  Sugar 
17  Battery  Place  •  New  York,  N.  'i 


Dextrose  adds  food  energy 
to  canned  citrus  fruit  juices. 
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1?etter  sweet  buns  and  rolls 
are  made  with  Dextrose. 


Dextrose  improves  the  fla- 
vor and  texture  of  icecream. 


Dextrose  protects  the  flavor 
and  text ure of  canned  fruits. 


moment.  She  said,  "It  was  a  nice  game, 
Bill.  Tomorrow  night  I'm  having  a  party 
for  some  folks  your  age.  Supper's  at 
six-thirty.    I  wish  you  could  come." 

Bill  looked  at  his  father,  and  Caro- 
line knew  that  Turck  wanted  to  refuse 
it.  But  he  looked  at  Bill.  "Sound  like 
a  good  idea?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bill. 

"Tell  the  lady,  then." 

"I'll  come,"  said  Bill.  "Thank  you 
very  much." 

Caroline  turned  away. 

Turck  Howlett  rolled  a  fresh  ciga- 
rette, half  faced  toward  her  as  she  went 
down  Pennoyer  toward  the  bridge  that 
led  over  the  creek  to  the  big  white  house 
which  had  been  the  town's  only  mansion 
for  forty  years.  He  lighted  the  cigarette 
and  drew  a  heavy  breath  of  smoke, 
watching  her  go;  and  turned  back  to 
Bill.  The  two  of  them  walked  up  Pen- 
noyer. 

Caroline  found  her  father  in  the  liv- 
ing room  playing  solitaire.  He  said, 
"Where  you  been?" 

"Watching  the  ball  game." 

"Watching  a  ball  game  alone  is  no 
fun,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  her  hope- 
fully. 

She  came  before  him,  smiling  down; 
she  ran  a  hand  lightly  across  his  head. 
"No  man  along,"  she  said,  and  moved 
over  the  room.  McCormack  leaned  back 
from  his  game,  studying  her  with  affec- 
tion, with  criticism  and  doubt.  She  was 
twenty-nine  and  there  hadn't  been  a 
man  since  Charley  Boice,  five  years 
back;  that  had  soured  her  and  some- 
times he  thought  she  hated  men. 

"Turck  Howlett,"  she  said,  "must 
have  made  money  when  he  was  with  the 
Yankees.  Yet  here  he  is  firing  in  the 
mill.  What  did  he  do  with  all  of  his 
money?" 

"Live  high — spend  high.  Probably 
loafed  through  the  winters.  Hunting, 
hotel  bills,  traveling.    Women." 

"Probably  no  women.  He  had  his  ex- 
perience with  one  of  them.  He  hates 
them,  I  think." 

"You  ought  to  get  together  and  swap 
stories." 
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The  quick,  black  flare  of  her  momen- 
tary reaction  made  him  extremely  un- 
comfortable. He  said,  "Who  was  the 
woman?" 

"You  knew  her.  He  married  Iris 
Dawson — both  very  young.  They  went 
away  from  here,  remember?  She  left 
him  a  long  time  ago." 

"Nice  boy  he's  got." 

"Yes,"  said  Caroline.  "He's  giving 
Bill  a  wonderful  training,  except  in  one 
thing.  Bill  will  grow  up  knowing  noth- 
ing of  women,  because  Turck  wants  it 
that  way,  so  Eill  won't  be  hurt  as  he  was 
hurt.  But  that's  not  the  way  to  keep 
from  being  hurt." 

"What's  the  way?"  said  her  father. 
"You  tell  me." 

"To  know  them  so  well  that  when 
they  hurt  you,  you  can  hurt  them 
worse." 

"Get  out  of  here,"  said  her  father.  "I 
can  smell  sulphur  all  over  the  place." 

fTURCK  lighted  the  lamp  and  fresh- 
■*■  ened  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove, 
which  he  had  left  burning  for  hot  water. 
He  said,  "Shower  for  you,  chum." 

Bill  took  the  shower;  and  later  in  the 
bedroom  he  gave  Bill  a  quick  massage 
on  his  throwing  arm  and  put  him  in  bed. 
He  sat  a  moment  on  the  bed,  smoking  a 
cigarette.  "Good  game,"  he  said.  "You 
covered  first  base  well." 

"Pop,"  said  Bill,  "you  in  the  draft?" 

"Yeah.  But  that's  all  right.  I  don't  go 
because  I've  got  a  dependent.  You're 
the  dependent." 

"If  you  went  would  you  be  an  offi- 
cer?" 

"Folks  start  at  the  bottom  unless 
they've  got  training.  So  I'd  start  at  the 
bottom.  That's  the  way  it  goes  in  every- 
thing." 

"You  ought  to  be  a  captain — if  you 
went." 

"We're  talking  the  same  way  a  dog 
chases  its  tail.  Just  for  nothing."  He 
hit  Bill  softly  on  the  chest  and  took  the 
lamp  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the 
kitchen.  He  poured  some  water  and  cof- 
fee into  the  pot  and  set  it  on  the  stove 
and  he  idled  into  the  front  room.   Bill's 
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gun  and  his  gun  stood  together  in  a  rack 
by  the  door  and  a  pair  of  light  fish  rods 
were  racked  above  them.  He  picked 
Bill's  mitt  from  the  floor  and  laid  it  on 
the  table;  he  stood  a  moment  before 
the  snowshoes  he  and  Bill  had  used  in 
Maine.  Looking  back,  it  had  been  a  lot 
of  fun;  when  Bill  was  a  man  he  could 
remember  everything,  and  some  day 
would  think  of  his  father  who  had  tried 
to  make  boyhood  right  for  him.  That 
was  the  only  kind  of  memory  that 
lasted. 

He  went  on  out  to  the  porch  and  sat 
on  the  steps,  facing  a  soft  summer  wind 
that  blew  fragrance  out  of  the  foothills 
and  out  of  the  high  Cascades  beyond. 
Lights  sparkled  through  windows  along 
the  street  and  farther  away,  across  the 
town,  auto  headlights  played  around  the 
bend  of  Monitor  grade.  He  searched 
for  his  pipe  and  for  his  tobacco  and  then 
he  thought  of  Bill's  talk  about  the  Army 
and  he  stopped  the  motion  of  his  arms 
and  was  wholly  still,  seeking  the  real 
meaning  in  his  son's  mind.  Maybe  Bill 
was  worried  about  it;  maybe  Bill  had 
seen  the  wish  on  his  face  when  the  two 
soldiers  had  come  into  the  Crystal. 

Everything  had  been  fine  until  the 
war  began,  but  now  the  unrest  was  on 
him — although  he  really  had  not  known 
why  until  those  two  soldiers  showed  up. 
Then  he  recognized  the  feeling  in  him. 
It  was  a  kind  of  an  ache,  the  same  kind 
of  ache  he  sometimes  had  when  he 
thought  of  no  longer  being  with  the  team 
back  east. 

He  had  got  letters  lately  from  some 
of  the  crowd,  and  he  had  read  about 
others  in  the  paper.  Bookie  was  taking 
Navy  air  training  at  Pensacola,  George 
Melotte  had  gone  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
Heinie  Ulrich  was  a  corporal  at  Fort 
Benning.  Old  Ben  McGuffrie,  a  reserve 
officer,  now  carried  a  captain's  bars  and 
was  stationed  somewhere  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

Turck  recalled  a  dozen  or  more  of 
them,  all  good  tough  men  who  had 
joined  another  team  for  the  duration. 
They  understood  how  it  was,  and  so  did 
he;  for  it  was  something  he  had  been 
telling  Bill  ever  since  the  boy  was  big 
enough  to  listen:  No  man  was  born  to 
stand  aside  and  play  a  lone  part,  and  no 
man  was  meant  to  refuse  his  obligations. 

But  he  had  Bill  and  he  couldn't  go. 
He  sat  still,  his  big  hands  clamped  to- 
gether, taking  a  beating  from  his  con- 
science and  from  his  loyalty.  He  said 
to  himself,  "I'll  have  to  keep  from  let- 
ting Bill  see  how  I  feel." 

T-TE  ROSE  at  six  and  cooked  breakfast 
■*■  ■'"for  himself  and  Bill;  he  packed  him- 
self a  lunch  and  swept  the  floor  while 
Bill  did  the  dishes.  This  was  summer- 
time but  Bill  was  a  little  weak  in  mathe- 
matics, so  Turck  said,  "Better  put  in  a 
couple  hours  on  that  algebra.  Then 
you've  got  the  whole  day  free.  Ought 
to  be  some  fish  under  the  White  Bridge. 
Give  it  a  whirl." 

He  was  at  the  mill  by  a  quarter  of 
seven,  replacing  the  night  fireman,  and 
worked  through  the  day  with  his  mind 
slowly  turning  from  one  thought  to  an- 
other. He  ate  his  lunch  and  he  blew  the 
one-o'clock  whistle.  He  checked  the 
stokers  and  the  gauges  and  he  made  his 
rounds  with  the  oil  can  and  the  grease 
bucket;  but  all  this  time  one  thought 
kept  sliding  into  his  head,  which  was  the 
thought  of  Caroline  McCormack.  Maybe 
it  wasn't  a  thought  so  much  as  a  feeling 
— a  feeling  that  caught  him  by  surprise 
because  of  a  goodness  it  left  behind, 
breaking  him  out  of  his  set  habits,  leav- 
ing him  with  a  hope  that  he  would  see 
her  again  and  hear  her  again;  and  then 
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all  this  led  to  the  memory  of  Bill's 
mother  who  had  left  them,  just  laugh- 
ing her  way  scornfully  out  of  something 
she  never  had  cared  for  and  disappear- 
ing forever.  When  he  remembered  her 
everything  else  went  bad  and  the 
thought  of  Caroline  McCormack  lost  its 
goodness. 

He  was  on  the  catwalk  above  the  boil- 
ers when  Bill  came  in  near  quitting 
time.  Bill  had  a  scratch  on  his  cheek 
and  his  hat  was  pushed  back  on  his  head 
and  he  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Turck  looked  down  —  feeling  funny 
about  Bill  and  mighty  glad  to  see  him, 
as  he  always  was.  Bill  caught  sight  of 
him  and  lifted  four  fingers  and  made  a 
gesture  indicating  the  size  of  the  fish; 
and  pretty  soon  Turck  came  down  and, 
when  the  swing  shift  fireman  came  in, 
he  started  home  with  Bill. 

"Four  cutthroat,"  said  Bill. 

"We'll  have  'em  for  supper." 

Bill  walked  a  dozen  yards  in  silence 
before  saying,  "There's  that  party." 

"Hell,"  said  Turck,  "I  forgot."  They 
went  all  the  way  to  the  house  before  he 
spoke  again.  He  stopped  on  the  porch, 
looking  at  the  sky,  watching  the  way  the 
clouds  drifted.  "Good  weather  tomor- 
row. We'll  hike  into  the  hills."  Then  he 
said,  "You  want  to  go  to  the  party?" 

"Sure,"  said  Bill,  looking  away. 

"I'll  light  the  stove,"  said  Turck. 
"You  need  a  shower.  Your  good  suit 
pressed?  Better  shine  up  your  shoes. 
You  can  use  my  red-gray  tie." 

He  stood  on  the  porch,  smoking  his 
pipe  and  waiting.  When  Bill  came  out 
he  took  a  good  look  at  the  boy.  He  said, 
"Not  a  bad  job,"  and  was  pleased.  Bill 
was  five  feet  four  and  lanky  from  grow- 
ing and  would  be  better  than  a  six- 
footer.  Health  showed  in  him  like  a 
glow.  His  eyes  were  dark  gray  and 
Turck  knew  that  he  was  excited  about 
the  party;  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
his  clothes  was  the  giveaway.  They 
went  down  the  street  together,  feeling 
the  last  burning  flash  of  sundown 
against  them. 

"Wish  you  could  go  along,"  said  Bill. 

"Think  I'll  drop  in  at  Bradford's  and 
play  rummy.  Ain't  done  it  for  a  long 
time." 

When  they  got  to  Bradford's  he 
paused,  then  said,  "I'll  just  walk  across 
the  bridge  with  you."  When  they  got 
to  the  little  bridge  he  stopped  again. 
"I'll  probably  drift  back  this  way  around 
nine  or  so  and  walk  home  with  you.  Go 
on.  It's  six-thirty  and  a  man  shouldn't 
be  late." 

He  watched  Bill's  face.  Bill  was  still 
excited  and  he  went  toward  the  Mc- 
Cormack house  at  a  walk  faster  than  his 
usual  walk,  as  though  he  liked  what  he 
was  doing.  Turck  thought:  He's  got  a 
walk  like  mine.  But  he  had  one  hard 
jolt  of  fear  as  he  saw  Bill  go,  and  one 
dark  flash  of  insight  upon  that  day  when 
Bill,  a  grown  man,  would  walk  away  for 
good.  He  turned  back  across  the  bridge 
and  strolled  down  the  street  toward 
Bradford's.  The  sun  had  dropped  and 
the  air  was  clear  and  warm  and  rich 
with  the  smell  of  summer. 

"LIE  WENT  into  Bradford's  and  sat  up 
■*■  ■*■  to  the  counter  for  a  meal.  He  was  a 
careful  man  these  days  with  his  money, 
saving  it  for  a  stake  that  would  enable 
him  to  take  Bill  to  some  other  part  of 
the  country  they'd  never  seen.  Maybe 
this  time  it  would  be  Alaska.  But  this 
was  a  night  out  and  so  he  ate  and  didn't 
begrudge  the  cost,  and  he  moved  over 
to  a  table  and  got  in  a  game  of  rummy 
with  four  loggers  in  from  Camp  Six; 
and  around  eight  o'clock  he  had  a  bottle 
of  beer  and  a  Swiss  cheese  sandwich, 
and  kept  on  playing. 

He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  be  with 
other  men  and  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  he'd  done  this;  even  so  the  eve- 
ning presently  got  long  on  him  and  he 
began  looking  at  his  watch,  waiting  for 
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nine  o'clock  to  come.  He  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  losing  interest  in  the  game; 
and  he  began  to  think  again  of  Bill 
walking  away  from  him.  Bill  was  thir- 
teen now.  In  three  or  four  years  more 
he  would  be  on  his  way  to  college 
somewhere — and  that  was  really  the 
end  of  it.  That's  all  he  had  left,  these 
three  or  four  years.  He  finished  his 
hand  and  got  up  and  left  Bradford's. 

rPHE  party  was  all  over  and  everybody 
■^  had  gone  home  except  Bill  and  Myra 
LeTuck  who  was  in  his  room  at  school, 
and  Caroline  McCormack.  Bill  re- 
membered what  Pop  had  said  about  be- 
ing useful  and  took  some  of  the  punch 
glasses  into  the  kitchen,  and  found 
Caroline  McCormack  coming  behind 
him.  "Bill,"  she  said,  "maybe  you'd 
like  to  take  Myra  home." 


"Pop  figured  to  come  and  meet  me." 

"Take  Myra  and  come  back,"  she 
said,  and  watched  his  eyes  show  change. 
He  liked  the  idea,  but  he  was  thinking 
of  his  father. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Tell  Pop  to  wait 
for  me."  He  looked  at  her.  "A  man  like 
Pop  needs  somebody  to  talk  to." 

"He's  got  you,  Bill." 

"Maybe,"  said  Bill  carefully,  "he 
ought  to  have  somebody  around  his  own 
age.  He  wants  to  join  the  Army,  but 
there's  me,  and  so  he  can't  go." 

"Did  he  say  so?" 

"No,"  said  Bill,  "Pop  doesn't  say 
much." 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "would  you  want  him 
to  go?" 

He  looked  away  from  her  and  she  saw 
the  trouble  in  his  own  mind — his  loy- 
alty struggling  with  the  pride  he  had 
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in  his  father;  the  need  of  his  father 
against  his  little-boy  wish  to  have  his 
father  always  playing  the  right  part. 
"He'd  be  a  swell  soldier,"  said  Bill.  "He 
wouldn't  be  a  private  very  long." 

"Take  Myra  home,  Bill." 

She  followed  those  two  out  of  the  door 
and  stood  on  the  porch,  watching  them 
move  along  the  little  lane  climbing  the 
ridge  west  of  town',  there  was  someone 
else  coming  up  from  the  bridge  and  in  a 
moment  Turck  came  before  the  porch 
steps,  standing  in  the  doorway's  thrown- 
out  beam  of  light.  He  dropped  his  ciga- 
rette and  she  saw  how  anger  turned  his 
face  cold  and  pushed  his  lips  together; 
this  was  the  way,  she  imagined,  he  faced 
another  man  in  a  fight — all  the  kindness 
gone  out  of  him.  He  said,  "What  the 
hell  did  you  do  that  for?" 

"Why,  Turck."  she  murmured,  "you're 
jealous." 

"Maybe,"  he  said  very  slowly.  "Or 
maybe  I  don't  want  him  to  start  with 
women  until  he's  older.  That  misery 
comes  soon  enough." 

"But  it  will  come.  Some  day  he'll 
marry — and  then  he's  gone  from  you, 
and  what's  left  for  you  then?" 

"There'll  be  plenty  to  remember,"  he 
said.  "I  can  live  on  that.  That  I  had  a 
boy  and  watched  him  grow  up."  He 
came  to  the  porch  and  he  stood  before 
her  and  above  her,  rolling  a  cigarette  to 
have  something  for  his  hands  to  do.  "I 
won't  hold  him  when  it  is  time  for  him 
to  go,  but  until  then  let  him  grow  up 
boy  style  with  no  girls  burning  out  his 
soul." 

"I've  never  seen  a  father  and  a  son 
closer  than  you  two,  Turck." 

"My  desire,"  he  said,  "is  to  let  him 
have  the  fun  of  being  young,  which  I 
never  had.  This  world  is  changin'  and 
no  man  knows  what  it  will  be  like  ahead 
of  us,  nor  knows  how  to  prepare  him- 
self for  it.  So  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  show  Bill  how  to  do  things  with  his 
hands,  to  figure  things  out,  to  be  reli- 
ant wherever  he  may  be,  to  land  on  his 
feet  anywhere,  whether  the  world  turns 
into  a  howling  wilderness  or  stays  as  it 
is.  Just  the  common  things  that  make  a 
man  steady  and  not  afraid — which  is 
what  the  schools  forgot  to  teach  a  long 
time  ago." 

"You're  bitter  about  women  and 
therefore  you  don't  want  him  to  know 
about  them.  That  is  the  wrong  way, 
Turck.  The  more  he  knows  about  them, 
the  less  they'll  hurt  him.  That's  why  I 
wanted  him  to  walk  home  with  Myra.  I 
was  only  supplying  the  same  kind  of 
practical  information  you  want  him  to 
have." 

"Maybe,"  he  said.  But  he  stood  dis- 
believing before  her  and  she  knew  he 
judged  her  and  all  other  women  by  the 
one  woman  who  had  cut  his  feelings 
into  ribbons  and  had  left  him. 

"rPURCK,"  she  said,  "you  are  making 
■*■  two  mistakes.  You  have  put  all  your 
life  in  Bill  and  when  he  goes  away  you'll 
have  no  life  left.  And  you  are  bitter 
about  women.  That's  bad  for  you.  You 
can't  forever  live  alone." 

"I'm  sorry."  he  said,  "but  when  you 
mix  into  my  business  you've  got  to  ex- 
pect to  get  hurt.  Where's  Charley  Boice 
now?  Did  he  walk  out,  or  did  you  walk 
out?"  He  threw  away  his  cigarette  and 
looked  keenly  at  her.  "This  is  what  you 
deserve  for  interfering."  He  reached 
forward  and  seized  her  by  the  arms,  not 
knowing  how  the  bite  of  his  big  hands 
pained  her;  he  stepped  against  her  and 
his  kiss  hit  her  like  a  blow,  full  on  the 
lips,  and  stayed  until  she  pulled  herself 
free. 

He  said  in  a  different  voice,  "I  fig- 
ured it  was  something  you  had  decided 
you'd  never  let  a  man  do  to  you  again. 
So  I  did  it,  to  show  you.  Still,  I'm  sorry." 

"Bill's  coming,"  she  said  in  a  short, 
breathless  voice. 

Bill  came  up  the  walk,  whistling  and 


dragging  his  feet.  He  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  watching  these  two. 
He  murmured,  "Hello,  Pop.  Been  wait- 
ing long?" 

"Not  long,"  said  Turck  and  left  the 
porch.  He  walked  beside  Bill,  his  hands 
coming  to  his  cigarette  pack  merely  as 
a  habit.  He  heard  Bill  call  back  as  an 
afterthought,  "Nice  party  and  thank 
you."  They  crossed  the  bridge  and 
walked  through  town  and  down  Mill 
Row. 

"Nice  party,"  said  Bill. 

"Fine,"  said  Turck.  "Better  turn  in. 
We'll  hike  up  the  Camp  Two  road  to- 
morrow." 

He  sat  on  the  steps  after  Bill  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  thought  of  Caroline 
McCormack  and  there  was  a  nettle- 
stinging  sharpness  all  through  him,  so 
that  the  exact  memory  of  the  kiss  came 
back,  and  the  shaped  hardness  and 
softness  of  her  body  against  him;  and 
he  recalled  how  long  it  had  been  since 
he  had  permitted  himself  to  think  of  a 
woman  in  that  way— the  fragrance  and 
the  grace  and  the  goodness  of  a  woman. 
It  was  like  wind  rushing  into  places  long 
damp  and  dark. 

THEY  hiked  through  the  morning's 
gold-warm  sunlight,  the  odor  of  tram- 
pled-down  fern  springing  around  them. 
Far  away  and  higher  the  Cascade  slopes 
showed  the  sharp  spires  of  fir  against  the 
sky's  blue ;  and  the  creek  ran  with  them 
as  they  climbed.  They  tried  their  luck 
from  pool  to  pool  and  at  noon  they  had 
four  small  ones.  Bill  rustled  up  a  fire 
while  Turck  cleaned  the  trout  and  laid 
them  in  the  pan;  he  took  some  sliced 
bacon  out  of  his  haversack  and  laid  it 
with  the  fish,  and  diced  an  onion  over 
the  bacon.  He  let  Bill  do  the  frying;  he 
sat  back,  watching  how  Bill  did  it,  not 
saying  anything,  but  pleased  that  the 
boy  had  learned  so  well. 

He  ate  his  part  of  the  luncheon  and 
washed  the  tin  plates  and  the  pan  and 
stowed  them  away.  He  lay  on  the  grass 
and  his  mind  marched  toward  one  thing 
that  had  been  a  shadow,  an  impulse,  a 
half-decision  for  six  hours.  "Bill,"  he 
said,  "you  like  Caroline  McCormack?" 

"Nice,"  said  Bill.  He  sat  cross-legged, 
looking  across  the  creek,  looking  up- 
ward at  the  sky.  He  had  his  eyes  nearly 
closed  and  he  was  going  away  from 
Turck  into  an  unreachable  boy's  dream- 
ing. He  said  in  an  idle  afterthought, 
"That  Myra's  all  right,  too,"  and  sud- 
denly looked  at  his  father,   as  though 


he   might   have  said   something  wrong. 

"Fine,"  said  Turck. 

They  crossed  a  hogback  ridge  and 
came  slowly  homeward  through  stump 
land,  and  blackberry  patches,  down  old 
skid  roads  and  through  the  mottle  shade 
of  locust  and  fir  and  oak.  They  reached 
home  and  Turck  started  up  the  stove. 
But  he  was  feeling  odd  and  he  had  no 
liking  for  the  house;  so  he  said,  "Let's 
go  to  the  Crystal,"  and  they  strolled  to 
town  and  ate,  and  came  back  through 
the  sundown  hour.  Bill  got  out  the  ball 
and  they  stood  on  Mill  Lane  and  played 
catch  until  darkness  came  in;  and  after 
that,  they  sat  on  the  porch.  Bill  had  his 
arms  drooped  over  his  legs  and  he  was 
once  again  moving  out  and  away,  be- 
yond Turck's  reach;  and  it  seemed  to 
Turck,  who  knew  Bill  so  well,  that  his 
son  was  lonely.  It  was  a  thing  he  had 
never  thought  of  before. 

"Bill,"  said  Turck,  "we  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun." 

"Yeah,"  said  Bill. 

"Can't  always  be  fun.  Time  comes 
when  things  get  tougher.  Or  change 
Sometimes  a  man  gets  on  the  short  end 
of  the  score." 

"What's  up,  Pop?" 

Turck  rose  from  the  steps.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  take  a  walk.   Be  back  soon." 

He  walked  idly  on,  but  he  knew  then 
where  he  was  going.  He  turned  into 
Pennoyer  and  moved  through  town. 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  he  paused 
a  moment,  facing  the  McCormack 
house.  Somebody  sat  on  the  porch,  deep 
in  the  shadows,  and  as  he  stood  still  he 
was  aware  of  his  own  life  changing,  and 
he  recognized  the  ending  of  one  golden 
time  for  himself  and  for  Bill.  He  had 
thought  perhaps  that  all  this  could  go 
on  forever;  but  in  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken. 

When  he  got  to  the  porch  he  saw 
Caroline ;  and  he  came  up  the  steps  and 
watched  her  rise. 

"Caroline,"  he  said,  "last  night  you 
came  over  the  field  just  as  we  did.  Why 
did  you  do  that?" 

"I  wanted  you  to  see  me." 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  think  Bill's 
lonely." 

"We're  all  lonely,  aren't  we?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "1  guess  that's  part 
of  it."  He  came  directly  before  her  and 
looked  down.  "I  think  I  know  you,  and 
I  think  you  know  me.  I  hope  I'm  not 
wrong."  He  was  very  slow  with  his  mo- 
tions; her  own  arms  came  up  to  prompt 
him  and  when  he  kissed  her  he  knew  he 
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hadn't  been  wrong.  It  was  as  he  had 
thought  it  would  be  when  he  had  no- 
ticed her  come  across  the  field.  She  had 
moved  directly,  deliberately;  and  so 
now  had  he. 

She  stepped  back,  laughing  gently, 
hurriedly,  but  holding  to  him.  She 
watched  him  with  a  strange  shape  to  her 
lips,  as  though  half  ready  to  cry  even  in 
her  laughter.  "Turck,"  she  said,  "I'll 
watch  Bill  while  you're  gone.  That's 
what  you  want,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  go.  You 
see  how  it  is,  don't  you?" 

"I  know,"  she  said.  But  she  was 
watching  him  with  a  shadowed  expres- 
sion, with  depth  and  wonder  and  long- 
ing, so  that  he  knew  what  was  in  her 
heart. 

He  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  come  here 
just  for  that,  Caroline.  I  wouldn't  have 
come  at  all  if  I  could  have  stayed 
way." 

He  saw  her  smile  come  on,  full  and 
shining.    She  said,  "Let's  go  tell  Bill." 

"LIE  HELD  his  answer  quite  a  while. 
■*■  ■*■  Then  he  said,  "There's  just  been  the 
two  of  us  for  thirteen  years.  If  you  don't 
mind  a  whole  lot  I'd  like  to  go  back 
alone  and  tell  him.  That's  the  last  time 
we'll  leave  you  out  of  anything." 

She  nodded  and  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  steps  with  him.  When  he  had  gotten 
halfway  to  the  street  she  called  after 
him,  soft  and  quick — with  something  in 
her  voice  needing  him:  "After  you've 
told  him,  come  back." 

When  he  got  to  the  end  of  Mill  Lane 
he  stopped  and  had  a  moment  of  hard- 
ness, trying  to  find  a  way  of  putting  it  to 
Bill.  He  went  into  the  house,  through 
the  darkness;  he  lighted  a  lamp  and 
found  Bill  in  bed,  still  awake.  Turck  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "you  mind  if  I  marry 
Caroline?" 

He  watched  Bill's  eyes  go  full  open 
and  then  half  close;  he  watched  a  funny 
grin  come  over  Bill's  face.  "That's  all 
right,  Pop." 

"Be  a  change,  like  I  said." 

"Gives  a  fellow  a  funny  feeling,"  said 


Bill.     "Kind    of    make    things    better." 

Turck  said,  "She'll  take  care  of  you, 
Bill.  I've  got  to  join  the  Army.  I've 
got  to  take  my  turn  at  pitchin'." 

"Yeah,"  said  Bill,  "I  know.  You'll 
be  a  captain  pretty  quick,  Pop." 

Why,  thought  Turck,  he  thinks  that's 
where  I  ought  to  be,  and  the  strangeness 
of  it  made  him  cool  and  sad.  But  then 
he  saw  why  it  was:  He  meant  a  sort  of 
thing  to  Bill,  and  he  had  to  keep  on  be- 
ing that  sort  of  thing. 

"Then  it's  settled,"  he  said.  "I  think 
I'll  walk  back  there  for  a  little  while." 

"Sure,"  said  Bill,  and  reached  out  and 
took  his  father's  hand.  Bill's  face  was 
brown  from  summer  and  his  hair  stuck 
up  on  his  head  and  his  hand  was  warm 
and  moist;  he  had  a  lot  in  him  but  he 
was  still  a  boy  dreaming,  feeling  more 
than  he  understood.  Turck  stood  up  and 
for  a  moment  he  faced  the  one  brutal 
fear  of  all  this;  the  old  days  were  done. 
When  he  came  back,  in  a  year  or  two 
years,  the  last  of  that  boyhood  would 
have  passed  by.  It  was  more  than  that: 
Maybe  he  wouldn't  come  back — a  man 
had  to  look  at  that,  too.  Maybe  this  was 
the  end  of  it  all,  this  very  moment  when 
Bill  and  he  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled. 

He  watched  Bill  and  he  brought  all 
the  power  of  his  mind  into  the  full  see- 
ing of  the  picture  his  son  made,  wanting 
it  bitten  into  him  so  that  it  would 
never  go.  It  brought  its  terrible  sadness, 
and  its  hard  wonder;  and  then  Turck 
thought:  That's  the  way  it's  always  got 
to  be.  Growing  up  and  growing  old. 
We've  had  the  best  of  it  and  he'll  re- 
member me  for  what  I  meant  to  him, 
and  that's  a  fine  thing,  and  I  can  re- 
member, too. 

"Be  back  in  a  little  while,  Son,"  Turck 
said. 

"That's  all  right,  Pop.  Tomorrow 
maybe  we  better  fix  up  the  front  room. 
She  won't  like  the  way  it  is  now." 

"Sure,"  said  Turck,  and  left  the  house, 
going  down  toward  Pennoyer.  He  found 
himself  walking  rapidly,  begrudging  the 
time  lost. 

The  End 


TO  CAR  CONSERVATION 


One  simple,  easy  way  to  save  gas,  and  conserve  on 
spark  plugs  and  repair  expense,  is  to  do  these  two 
things  regularly — 

1  Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted 
every  4,000  miles  by  the  AC  Method. 

2  Replace  badly  worn  plugs  promptly. 

The  service  station  in  your  neighborhood  which 
displays  the  familiar  AC  sign  is  equipped  to  give  this 
conservation  service. 


Look  for 
this  Sign 


SPARK    PLUC 

CLEANING  STATION 


AC   SPARK   PLUG   DIVISION 


AC    PRODUCES     FOR    VICTORY 

Machine  guns,  aircraft  spark  plugs, 
standard  spark  plugs,  oil  filters, 
and  many  other  products  are  be- 
ing supplied  to  our  armed  forces. 
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'Can  the  Russians  ever  forget  the  ruins  of  Kiev,  the  burning  of  Smolensk,  the  disfigurement  of  Novgorod?" 

I  HEARD  RUSSIA  SIGHING 


By  Irina  Skariatina 

RADIOED      FROM      MOSCOW 


i)I 


A  famous  Russian  novelist 
returns  to  her  country  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  Collier's.  Ev- 
erywhere the  people  wonder 
longingly  about  the  second 
front.  But  it  doesn't  take  their 
minds  off  their  main  purpose 
.   .    .    destroying    the    enemy 


IT  MUST  be  half  past  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  a  pounding  on  the  door, 
and  a  familiar  unwelcome  voice 
shouts  something  about  a  plane. 

"All  right,  all  right!  I  suppose  it  is 
not  leaving  again.  Please  go  away,"  I 
cry  indignantly,  pulling  the  blanket  over 
by  head  and  muttering  into  my  pillow. 

For  five  nights,  this  same  exasperat- 
ing procedure  has  been  going  on  with  no 
variations.  Regularly  at  half  past  two, 
long  before  the  crack  of  dawn,  Hassan, 
the  night  man  of  my  Teheran  hotel, 
pounds  on  my  door  and  duly  informs 
me  that:  No,  I  am  not  to  get  up,  as  my 
plane  is  not  leaving  this  morning  at  four 
but  the  day  after — perhaps.  No  persua- 
sive words  on  my  part  to  let  me  sleep 
quietly  through  the  night,  or  little  gifts 
of  local  currency  known  as  rials  and 
fomans  have  the  slightest  effect  on  his 
stern  routine. 

But  this  time,  for  a  change,  I  hear 
something  different:  Yes,  I  am  to  get 
up  immediately,  as  fast  as  I  can.  My 
plane  is  leaving  in  half  an  hour. 

Wildly  I  dash  out  of  bed  and  sprinkle 
over  myself  a  few  drops  of  the  cold  wa- 
ter that  trickles  slowly  out  of  an  ancient 
faucet,  throw  on  some  clothes,  grab  suit- 
cases and  rush  downstairs  to  the  waiting 
car. 

"You  are  late!  You  will  never  make 
it!"    the    driver   says    severely.     "It    is 


'Hate  the  enemy  and  love  Russia 
with  all  your  heart  and  soul."  The 
army  and  navy,  civilians,  even 
children,  all  feel  and  speak  alike 


nearly  four  now,  and  the  plane  leaves  at 
half  past.   It  won't  wait  for  you." 

"Nearly  four!"  I  gasp. 

I  gaze  reproachfully  at  the  retreating 
back  of  Hassan  as  he  nimbly  vanishes 
into  the  hotel.  For  once,  he  forgot  to 
wake  me  up  at  the  prescribed  hour,  on 
the  one  and  only  morning  when  the 
plane  suddenly  decided  to  leave. 

Off  we  go  at  breakneck  speed  through 
the  streets  of  Teheran,  that  are  com- 
pletely deserted  save  for  occasional 
groups  of  little  gray  donkeys  heavily 
burdened  with  their  usual  load  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit. 

The  Vastness  of  Russia 

At  the  airport,  in  the  dark,  I  can 
barely  discern  the  outline  of  the  plane 
I  am  to  travel  on.  But  despite  all  the 
rush  and  hurry,  time  passes,  and  when 
dawn  breaks  we  finally  take  off. 

Leaving  Teheran,  one  of  the  few  open 
doors  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  flying 
at  high  altitude  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  one  soon  enters  an  en- 
tirely new  world — a  world  of  great  open 
spaces,  of  deserts  and  steppes  that 
stretch  seemingly  without  end  toward 
the  dim  line  of  the  horizon. 

It  is  here  that  one  begins  to  realize 
the  immensity  of  Russia.  Over  the 
golden  sands  of  Baku,  over  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Karabugaz,  over  the  steppes  and  plains, 
one  flies  for  hours,  now  and  then  catch- 
ing a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Volga  or 
the  Ural  River,  of  Kirghiz  encampments 
and  occasional  strips  of  cultivated  land. 

"Just   look   at  the   vastness   of   your 


land!"  exclaims  a  foreigner  seated  next 
to  a  young  Red  Army  officer,  both  facing 
me.  "Why,  with  all  this  territory  back 
of  the  Volga  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
Siberia,  which  is  a  continent  in  itself, 
you  would  still  be  one  of  the  largest 
countries  in  the  world." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  de- 
mands the  Russian,  flushing  angrily. 
"Do  you  imagine  for  one  instant  that 
we  ever  admit  the  possibility  of  parting 
with  one  strip  of  European  Russia  for 
any  length  of  time  ?  Don't  worry.  We'll 
soon  stamp  out  and  destroy  Hitler  and 
his  hordes  even  without  any  help  from 
the  outside  if  necessary." 

"To  be  sure  we  will,"  agrees  an  older 
man,  also  a  Russian,  sitting  next  to  me. 
"But  right  now,  assistance  from  our  al- 
lies would  be  most  timely  and  welcome. 
After  all,  we  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  an 
intolerable  burden  on  our  shoulders,  for 
not  only  Germany  but  all  of  occupied 
Europe  is  fighting  us.  Our  native  land 
is  torn  and  trampled  and  wounded  in 
many  places,  and  the  blood  is  flowing, 
flowing.  Now  if  only  the  second  front 
were  to  start!" 

He  breaks  off,  sighs  deeply  and  si- 
lence falls  once  more.  I  stare  out  of  the 
little  window  at  the  world  below  me  and 
think  that  never,  never  will  any  foe  be 
able  to  capture  for  long  and  hold  those 
endless  miles  of  Russian  soil.  I  get  up 
and  join  the  Iranian  ambassador  and 
his  daughter,  who  are  sitting  in  the  front 
seats. 

But  at  last  we  reach  Kuibyshev,  the 
Samara  of  prerevolutionary  days.  I 
had  seen  it  many  times,  as  a  girl,  when 
(Continued  on  page  61,) 
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y  Marjorie  Worthing  ton 

IUSTRATED     BY    GEOFFREY    BIGGS 


'iey  were  hungry  and  frightened,  these 

l>ople  of  Toulon,  but  still  shrewd  and  firm, 

iiiwilling  the  enemy  with  a  rulhlessness 

id  cruel  cunning  thai  surpassed  his  own 


yTADAME  NIPPERTE  now  ran  the  bar  alone;  the 
IV  bar-tabac  on  the  Quai  Cronstadt  where  a  side 
•*■  street  cuts  in.  It  was  a  modest  bar  of  the  people, 
It  elegant  like  the  big  Cafe  de  la  Rade,  and  yet  it  had 
Dies  outside  on  the  terrace  and  as  good  a  view  of  the 
•rt  as  anybody  could  wish.  She  ran  it  alone  now,  be- 
use  her  husband,  the  tall  handsome  ex-prizefighter, 
is  a  prisoner  somewhere  up  north.  She  hadn't  heard 
>m  him  since  the  day  he  left  with  a  contingent  from 
sulon,  for  what  they  then  called  "the  front."  A  return- 
»  buddy  gave  her  the  news  that  he  had  been  captured 
d  was  now  in  a  concentration  camp. 
"He  was  always  one  for  getting  himself  in  trouble!" 
adame  Nipperte  grumbled.  "However,  he  is  probably 
joying  himself  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  I  have  to 
all  the  work  here  for  a  few  years,  perhaps,  and  starve 
the  bargain.  But  he  will  return.  Mark  my  words, 
hen  he  is  tired  of  it  up  north,  he  will  be  back  here  de- 
ending  bouillabaisse  and  rum." 

She  kept  talking  this  way  for  several  months  and 

en  she  ceased  even  to  mention  her  husband's  name. 

ie  acted  as  if  he  had  deserted  her  for  some  wench  up 

:  rth.  He  had  always  threatened  it,  and  now  she  seemed 

'  believe  he  had  carried  out  his  threat.   When  someone 

iggested  that  the  barbed  wire  of  a  concentration  camp 

•is  what  was  holding  him,  she  snorted.  Did  he  not  come 

m  Marseille  originally?    He  would  have  a  knife  on 

u  somewhere  .  .  .  and  he  would  nip  any  wires  as  fast 

they  put  him  behind  them.   He  stayed  away  because 

was  tired  of  her,  and  of  the  little  bar-tabac  where  he 

d  to  do  some  work  occasionally  behind  the  counter. 

No  one  took  her  seriously.   She  was  a  grumbler,  but 

mart  woman  and  a  hard  worker,  and  she  loved  her 

sband.   It  was  obvious  she  was  ashamed  to  show  how 

really  felt.  She  didn't  want  anyone  to  think  she  was 

t,  like  the  women  she  knew  in  the  street  behind  the 

fe — the  crooked,  winding,  incredibly  filthy  street  where 

cent  and  God-respecting  Toulonese  lived  with  their 

milies,  ate,  fought,  slept,  loved,  washed  and  said  pray- 

5  before  plaster  saints. 

Those  women,  whom  she  sometimes  visited,  wept 

d  sniffled  and  were  ashamed  to  show  themselves  be- 

use  their  eyes  were  swollen.    Some  of  them  had  sons 

the  navy,  some  of  them  had  husbands  "up  north,"  too. 

ley  were  not  sure  exactly  what  had  happened  to  their 

;asant,  sunny  world,  but  they  could  recognize  disaster 

len  it  overtook  them.   There  was  very  little  food  to  be 

night  or  stolen  in  the  fish  market,  or  in  the  stalls  on  the 

Durs  Lafayette.    There  was  no  butter  or  fat  or  oil  of 

ykind;  the  coffee  did  not  even  color  the  water  in  the 

>t;  and  as  for  the  bread  that  used  to  come  out  of  the 

kers'  ovens  hot  and  long  and  crisp — one  might  as  well 

up  the  refuse  in  the  running  gutters  and  eat  it,  the 

te  and  quality  was  like  that. 

What  had  happened  was  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the 

nched  faces  of  the  dirty  little  children  on  the  street; 

•en  the  birds  in  the  dark  windows  looked  thin.    Some 

them  disappeared  from  the  cages  and  no  neighbors 

;re  indelicate  enough  to  ask  questions. 

Madame  Nipperte  rose  early  mornings,  from  habit. 
:  six  o'clock  she  was  stirring  behind  the  curtained-off 
rtition  that  was  the  kitchen  and  entrance  to  her  living 
larters.  At  a  quarter  past  the  hour  she  was  in  the  tiled- 
>or  cafe,  her  eyes  puffy  with  sleep,  her  wide,  high- 
eekboned  face  with  the  small  pudgy  nose,  the  broad 
outh,  the  shrewd  dark  eyes,  set  in  a  sullen  expression. 
Once  upon  a  time,  Madame  Nipperte  had  been  a 
iung  woman,  a  typical  Toulonaise,  with  small  waist, 


ii  sat  down  beside  the  German  and  accepted  a 

iretie  from  him.   The  Greek  was  back  in  his  cor- 

with   a  morning  newspaper  shielding  his  face 
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swaying  hips,  thick  heavy  mane  of  hair, 
and  a  manner  at  the  same  time  arrogant 
and  yielding.  But  that  was  before  she 
married  the  ex -prizefighter  from  Mar- 
seille and  purchased,  with  her  dot  and 
his  savings,  the  little  cafe  on  the  Quai 
Cronstadt.  Since  then  she  had  coars- 
ened and  thickened,  and  she  was  no 
longer  anybody's  beauty. 

Now,  as  she  faced  the  day,  mop  in 
hand,  to  clean  up  from  the  business  of 
the  night  before,  there  was  discourage- 
ment in  the  slope  of  her  shoulders.  No 
one  was  around  to  see  her  and  she  could 
drop  theatrics.  She  was  a  worried 
woman — a  tired,  disappointed  person, 
shocked  to  her  soul  by  the  turn  of 
events. 

Swoosh  .  . .  she  bent  over  and  squeezed 
the  mop  and  then  she  flung  it  in  a  cor- 
ner. Someone  was  approaching  the  cafe 
along  the  quai.  The  footsteps  were  fa- 
miliar. 

"Tiens!"  she  muttered,  "it  is  you.  The 
coffee  is  about  ready." 

A  flashy  little  man  in  a  black  derby, 
a  brown  suit  and  pointed,  buttoned 
shoes,  came  between  the  tables  of  the 
terrace.  His  skin  was  swarthy,  his  nose 
broken,  and  over  his  caked  lips  he 
flaunted  a  magnificent  long  black  mus- 
tache with  turned-up  ends.  He  was  Tony 
Papalous,  owner  of  a  once-busy  little 
coral  fleet  with  crews  of  divers.  He  was 
known  to  the  Nippertes  and  their  other 
clients  as  the  Dirty  Greek.  This  was 
meant  as  no  disparagement  ...  it  was 
more  like  a  joke.  He  was  Madame  Nip- 
perte's  most  intimate  friend  and  when 
she  called  him  the  Dirty  Greek  he  al- 
ways grinned  and  seemed  to  like  it. 

OOFFEE  was  steaming  in  a  big  metal 
^  contraption  behind  the  bar.  Madame 
turned  off  a  cock  and  ignored  it.  After 
an  interval  she  dove  behind  the  cur- 
tains and  came  back  with  a  small  brown 
porcelain  drip  pot.  She  poured  from 
this  into  a  thick  glass  on  the  counter. 
She  hesitated,  and  poured  another 
glassful  for  herself.  Then,  reaching  un- 
der the  bar,  she  brought  up  a  bottle  of 
rum.  It  was  almost  empty.  She  gazed 
at  it  sadly,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
poured  a  little  into  the  Greek's  glass, 
then  she  put  the  bottle  back.  She  put 
three  lumps  of  sugar  in  her  own  glass 
and  drank  it  scalding  hot. 

Then  she  folded  her  plump  arms  and 
said,  "What  have  you  brought  me?" 

He  grinned,  showing  a  gold  tooth. 
Then  slowly  he  opened  his  jacket.  From 
under  an  armpit  he  withdrew  a  package, 
compressed  and  not  so  small  as  it  first 
seemed. 

"A  fine  piece  of  beefsteak,  for  your 
dinner,"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  brightened  for  a  second  as 
she  took  it  and  weighed  it  in  her  hands. 
But  she  merely  grunted  her  thanks  and 
looked  expectant. 

The  Greek  frowned.  "It  is  growing 
harder  and  harder,"  he  said.  "But  this 
afternoon  Marie  Jesus  will  bring  you  a 
case  of  cigarettes,  and  also  some  Corsi- 
can  wine — a  barrel  of  the  white." 

"Merci!"  Madame  Nipperte  looked 
cheered.  "That  is  something.  I  can  do 
business  with  those.    More  coffee?" 

The  Greek  accepted  and  reached  in 
a  basket  for  a  soft  crescent  roll.  He 
chewed  silently,  and  then  picked  his 
teeth  with  a  flourish.  "I  don't  know," 
he  said,  "whether  I  can  make  many 
more  voyages.  It  is  getting  very  hard. 
There  is  only  one  boat  left  I  can  use — 
there  is  no  fuel  for  the  others.  And 
three  of  my  men  have  deserted.  They 
have  children  and  can't  take  the  risk." 

Madame  Nipperte  frowned.  "And 
you  .  .  .  what  will  you  do  then?" 

"One  always  finds  a  way  to  get  along. 
And  I  am  very  smart."  He  flashed  his 
gold  tooth.  But  she  noticed  that  al- 
ready he  looked  a  little  seedy.  A  Greek 
like  that  had  to  be  prosperous,  she 
thought  ...  or  else  .  .  . 
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There  was  a  thin  shadow  in  the  door- 
way and  a  young  man  came  in. 

The  Greek  sat  down  in  a  corner  and 
picked  up  last  night's  newspaper,  while 
Madame  Nipperte  disappeared  behind 
the  curtain  with  the  young  man.  There 
was  the  sound  of  a  bottle  knocking 
against  a  glass,  then  they  reappeared. 

"Bon  jour,  Toto,"  the  Greek  said. 

"  'Jour."  The  young  man,  in  a  sleeve- 
less sweater  and  a  pair  of  trousers  too 
tight  for  him,  saluted  and  then  slumped 
down  in  a  chair  at  the  Greek's  table. 

Madame  Nipperte  shuffled  over  with 
a  cup  of  coffee-and-milk  and  put  it  be- 
fore the  young  man. 

"How  was  it  in  Marseille?"  the  Greek 
asked. 

The  young  man  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der. Then  he  said,  "What  do  you  ex- 
pect? All  that  comes  in  goes  north  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  Germany.  Every- 
thing— not  a  banana  escapes.  There  is 
nothing  doing  there  .  .  ." 

"It  is  only  you  who  are  doing  noth- 


began  arranging  chairs  around  the  mar- 
ble-topped tables. 

There  was  sunlight  on  Toulon  harbor 
now.  It  was  shining  on  the  gray  battle- 
ships of  the  French  navy.  Up  above 
Madame  Nipperte's  caf£  and  all  along 
the  quai  it  made  the  windows  glisten. 
It  even  made  the  tired  caryatids  on  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  look  whitewashed  and 
fresh.  None  of  the  awnings  were  down 
yet.  Everything  was  open-faced.  And 
still,  to  Madame  Nipperte,  there  was 
something  sinister  even  in  the  white, 
sunny  stillness.  It  was  not  as  it  had 
been,  not  as  she  had  known  the  old 
quai.  As  she  shaded  her  eyes,  she  saw 
only  a  sad-looking  gendarme,  and  two 
men  whom  she  recognized  as  members 
of  the  German  secret  police.  She  spat 
at  their  backs  and  returned  to  the  zinc 
bar  and  picked  up  her  knitting. 

There  were  few  customers.  Toto  and 
the  Greek  were  playing  a  game  of  cards. 
The  morning  hours  passed  slowly.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  girl  Mimi  drifted  in 
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ing,"  Madame  Nipperte  put  in.  "My 
brother-in-law's  cousin  has  made  a  for- 
tune already  in  the  black  market.  But 
he  is  smart,  that  one." 

The  young  man  ignored  her  remarks. 
"Have  you  seen  Mimi  this  morning?" 
he  asked. 

"That  slut!"  Madame  Nipperte  shook 
with  scorn.  "She  is  upstairs  in  her  flat, 
sleeping  still,  I  suppose.  The  German 
was  with  her  again  last  night." 

•"pOTO'S  chair  scraped  the  floor,  his  fin- 
■*■  gers  wound  around  the  thick  cup  as  if 
he  would  crush  it.  Madame  Nipperte 
leaned  over  his  shoulder.  "He  is  good 
to  her,"  she  said.  "He  gives  her  things. 
What  do  you  expect  of  a  girl  like  that? 
She  was  used  to  the  American  before 
he  went  away.  He  spoiled  her  for  such 
good-for-nothings  as  you  who  could 
only  make  a  girl  miserable.  You  can't 
even  carry  out  an  errand  for  me  .  .  ." 

Toto  looked  at  her  with  hatred.  "You 
and  your  errands  that  would  send  a  man 
to  prison  or  to  his  death,  for  your  ten 
francs." 

"And  a  drink  of  alcohol,"  Madame 
said  quickly.  "Where  else  would  you 
be  paid  so  well  for  your  worthless  time? 
You  are  a  young  man — you  did  not  even 
fight.  Now  you  complain!"  She  left 
them  and  went  out  on  the  terrace  and 


for  coffee  and  a  crescent.  Her  shoulder- 
length  dark  hair  was  tousled,  last  night's 
make-up  was  still  on  her  face — the  long 
beaded  eyelashes,  the  lipstick  that  made 
a  gash  in  the  pale  olive  of  her  skin.  She 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  figure, 
slender,  small-waisted,  high-breasted. 
She  wore  a  brief,  tight  black  skirt  and  a 
pink  silk  blouse  with  a  deep  opening 
in  front.  She  was  stockingless  and  her 
high-heeled  slippers  were  open-toed. 

As  she  entered,  the  young  man,  Toto", 
threw  down  his  cards,  muttered  some- 
thing to  the  Greek,  and  went  out.  Mimi, 
hands  on  her  hips,  watched  him  leave. 
Then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
sat  down  at  Papalous'  table.  Madame 
Nipperte  came  with  a  cup  brimful  of 
chicory  and  hot  milk.  Some  of  it  slopped 
on  the  table  top. 

"Well,  wench?"  she  said. 

Mimi  put  her  hand  down  her  blouse 
and  drew  out  a  five-franc  note  which  she 
threw  on  the  table.  "Take  out  for  my 
coffee,"  she  said,  proudly. 

Madame  Nipperte  picked  the  note  up, 
grunted  and  stuck  it  in  the  pocket  of  her 
black  apron.  "I  will  credit  this  to  your 
account,"  she  said.  "He's  not  very  gen- 
erous, is  he,  your  Gestapo?" 

The  girl  brushed  her  long  hair  back 
over  her  ears  with  both  hands.  "Why 
do   you   pick   on   me?"   she   demanded 


hotly.  "It  isn't  his  fault  he  is  German 
and  sent  here  among  us.  He  is  no  differ 
ent  underneath  from  us  .  .  .  except  that 
his  manners  are  better  .  .  .  and  he  i: 
educated  .  .  ." 

Madame  Nipperte  went  behind  the 
curtain  for  a  few  minutes.  When  she  re- 
turned she  was  carrying  a  sack  made  o 
black  oilcloth,  the  kind  used  by  t! 
women  for  marketing.  "You  two — "  sh 
called  to  the  Greek  and  the  girl,  "watc 
the  place  for  me.  I  won't  be  long.  I 
anybody  wants  to  talk  to  me,  tell  thei 
to  wait.  And  don't  sell  any  rum.  Thei 
is  only  white  wine  and  beer  for  sale.  Bu 
there  will  be  no  customers.  Business 
gone  for  good.  I  only  keep  open  to  ac 
commodate  my  friends."  With 
thrust,  she  scuffed  out  of  the  cafe*. 

The  flower  vender  before  the  chu: 
at  the  entrance  to  the  market  place  hei 
out  a  bouquet  of  carnations  to  her  a 
she  passed,  but  she  ignored  them.  She 
bought  a  few  leeks  and  some  othei 
greens  for  soup.  She  gossiped  without 
much  spirit,  and  then  departed,  her  sack 
swinging  limply  against  her  hips. 

Before  returning  to  her  caf£,  however 
she  passed  into  the  dirty  street  that  ran 
crazily  behind  it  and  entered  one  of  the 
narrow  houses.  At  the  third  floor  reail 
she  knocked  and  pushed  open  a  door 

TN  THE  littered,  overcrowded  room,  £ 
■*■  woman  was  sewing  at  a  machine.  She 
looked  up  and  smiled  with  pleasure.  Ir 
a  corner  was  a  wheel  chair  in  which  sal 
an  old  woman  whose  hand  made  a  fu 
tile  effort  to  raise  itself  at  Madame 
Nipperte's  entrance. 

"Hello,"  Madame  said  to  the  sewinf 
machine  and  the  wheel  chair.  "How 
goes  it?" 

"Not  bad."  The  woman  at  the  sew 
ing  machine  rose.   "Sit  down,"  she  said 

"I  only  dropped  by,"  Madame  Nip 
perte  said.  "How  is  the  youngster  this 
morning?" 

The  woman  walked  to  a  curtain  anc 
parted  it.  A  little  boy  lay  in  bed,  sleep 
ing.  "I  don't  know,"  the  woman  said 
frowning.  "He  seems  to  have  nc 
strength  at  all." 

Madame  Nipperte  stared  at  the  chile 
coldly.  Then  she  walked  back  to  the 
littered  room.  "Here,"  she  said,  takinj 
a  package  from  her  oilcloth  sack.  "/ 
piece  of  good  beefsteak.  Cook  it  for  th< 
gosse.   He  needs  red  blood." 

The  dressmaker  stammered  he 
thanks.  Then  she  said,  "Have  yoi 
heard  anything?" 

"No." 

The  other's  voice  lowered  in  tone 
"They  say  there  are  over  thirty  thou 
sand  men  in  Marseille  ready  to  tak 
the  port  if  only  the  English  come  wit! 
help.    They  say  .  .  ." 

The  old  woman  in  the  wheel  chai 
murmured  suddenly,  "They  will  b 
punished.   .   .   ." 

"She  means  the  Germans,"  the  dress 
maker  explained.  "She  is  sure  God  wi 
punish  Hitler  for  his  crimes." 

"They  will  be  punished  .  .  ."  the  ol 
voice  repeated. 

"Tell  her  to  hold  her  tongue,"  Ma 
dame  Nipperte  said,  roughly,  and  the 
she  left. 

SHE  was  a  little  flustered  with  mixe 
emotions  when  she  reached  her  bar 
tabac;  that  is  how  she  explained  to  hei 
self  the  fact  that  the  newcomer,  seate 
at  the  table  farthest  from  the  Greel 
looked  so  much  to  her  like  a  certai 
Leon  Juhamel.  He  was  an  anemic  typ< 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  proletarian  blu 
overalls.  He  was  clean-shaven,  and  Ji 
hamel,  leader  of  the  party  for  which  sb 
and  her  husband  had  voted  these  man 
years,  had  had  a  beard.  And  yet  sh 
had  the  queer  feeling  she  knew  tr 
stranger.  In  the  back  room  there  ha 
hung  a  poster  for  a  while,  and  the 
around  election  times  there  had  bee 
pictures    in   the   newspapers.    But   Ji 
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Everyone  knows  that  metal,  particularly  tin, 
is  scarce.  Despite  this  critical  shortage,  our 
Government  has  been  extremely  generous 
in  permitting  even  a  limited  use  of  metal 
tubes  for  shave  cream.  But  Mennen  believes 
that  the  men  at  home  will  gladly  accept 
shave  cream  in  glass  jars  if  they  know  that 
they  will  be  helping  our  Government  over- 
come the  metal  shortage.  Voluntarily, 
Mennen  is  conserving  metal  by  putting  its 
same  high  quality  shave  cream  in  conve- 
nient glass  jars.  A  limited  supply  of  tubes 
is  still  available,  but  you  can  "Save  Tin 
and  Help  Win  "—  buy  Mennen  Shave  Cream 
in  glass  jars.  No  empty  tube  required. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  SKIN  SPECIALISTS  -  A  re- 
cent survey  revealed  that  more  Dermatolo- 
gists use  Mennen  Shave  Products  than  any 
other  brand  .  .  .  more  than  the  next  two 
leading  brands  combined.  The  personal 
preference  of  these  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession  is  proof  of  the  superior 
quality  of  Mennen  Shave  Products. 


BRUSH  LESS-  It's  a  Cream,  not  a  Grease 


LATHER  SHAVE-Two  kinds:  Plain  and  Menthol-iced  (extra  cool) 


WHAT!  not  a  drop  spilled? 


THE  ink  stays  inside  Carter's 
new  Dip -Well  in  defiance 
}f  gravity.  The  secret  is  Carter's 
new  unit  with  a  tiny  automatic 
patent  pump  and  a  quick  start- 
ing reservoir  pen  that  writes 
pages  with  one  dipping.  And 
this  complete  Dip-Well  assem- 
bly—  Reservoir  Pen,  ink,  pump 
unit,  plus  a  second  bottle  of  ink 
costs  less  than  a  dollar. 


SINCE  IS58  Carter's  hat  fur- 
nished the  finest  inks  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Once  more.  Carter's 
initiates  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  pen  and  ink  writing 
.  .  .  This  tint  it's  the 
markable   Dip-Well. 


Carter's  famous  Inks 
areQuick-Drying . . . 
Quick- Starting  .  .  . 
Smooth -Flowing 
Fountain  Pen  Inks 
of  Unusual  Depth 
and  Brilliance  of 
Color — won't  fade  — 
won't  strain  the  eyes. 


For  value  and  smart- 
ness, too,  there's  noth- 
ing like  Carter's  10^ 
Cubes-  Midnight  Blue- 
Black,  Blue  and  Black, 
in  Washable  Blue  and 
Black,  and  the  popular 
"Sunset"  colors. 


CarteiM\K 


American  Blv  for 
American     Writing 

Here's  the  ink  that 

all  America  is  going 

for  in  a  big  way — brilliant  deep-toned  in  tune  with 

today — it's  the  finest  fountain  pen  ink  you  can  buy. 

Try  it — chances  are  you'll  make  it  your  favorite. 
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hamel  had  had  a  beard  .  .  .  and  Juhamel 
was  now  .  .  . 

As  she  made  her  entrance  Mimi  was 
standing  behind  the  bar  talking  to  two 
sailors.  Madame  tossed  her  sack  into 
the  kitchen  and  pushed  Mimi  away  from 
the  bar.  She  picked  up  two  glasses  and 
began  to  wash  them.  "Have  you  money 
to  pay?"  she  asked. 

The  two  sailors  began  searching  their 
pockets.  "Never  mind,"  Madame  Nip- 
perte  said.  "I  know  you  will  find  noth- 
ing. Next  time  patronize  the  German 
bar  on  the  Boulevard  Strasbourg.  They 
will  make  you  drunk  gladly,  I  suppose, 
for  nothing." 

When  the  sailors  had  left  she  turned 
and  said,  in  a  civil  conversational  tone 
to  Mimi,  "When  is  he  coming  here,  your 
German?" 

"He  promised  to  join  me  for  an  ape- 
ritif around  noon.  He  is  treating  me  to 
lunch,  then  we  are  to  spend  the  day  to- 
gether— a  sort  of  holiday.  .  .  ." 

Mimi  seemed  pleased  that  Madame 
had  spoken  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  per- 
son, for  a  change.  Her  conscience  was 
troubled  because  of  the  German  and 
because  she  had  treated  Toto  badly. 
But  he  was  making  no  money  and  only 
ran  errands  for  Madame  Nipperte  and 
others.    He  could  find  no  steady  job. 

When  the  German  tourists  began 
coming,  they  needed  girls  to  show  them 
around  .  .  .  and  they  were  generous,  and 
polite,  and  not  at  all  the  beasts  they 
were  supposed  to  be.  At  least,  no  more 
than  most  men  were  to  girls  like  her- 
self. Still  .  .  .  she  knew  Madame  had 
a  right  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  dirt. 
Oh,  if  only  there  were  some  way  of  get- 
ting away  from  Toulon.  It  was  so 
dreary  now,  and  bitter  .  .  . 

Madame  Nipperte  sat  talking  to  the 
stranger  in  his  corner,  and  now  they  got 
up  and  went  behind  the  curtain  and  be- 
gan talking  in  low  voices.  Mimi  de- 
cided to  go  upstairs  and  freshen  her 
appearance.  Today  at  least  she  could 
look  forward  to  a  little  pleasure.  .  .  . 

Behind  the  curtain  Madame  Nipperte 
and  the  stranger  ate  from  bowls  of  soup 
that  had  been  simmering  on  the  back 
of  the  stove.  There  was  bread,  too,  and 
some  goat's  cheese. 

TX7HEN  he  had  finished  eating,  the 
"  *  stranger  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
gesture  of  a  man  used  to  a  mustache. 

"Well?"  Madame  Nipperte  asked. 

He  drew  from  a  pocket  a  soiled  card. 
She  took  it.  It  was  one  of  the  com- 
mercial cards  her  husband  had  had 
made  when  they  opened  the  cafe,  fif- 
teen years  ago.    "He  gave  this  to  you?" 

The  stranger  nodded. 

"Where  is  he?" 

The  stranger  looked  away.  "He 
should  have  been  here  with  me.  We  got 
away  together.  But  they  caught  him. 
He  insisted  on  stopping  in  a  public 
square  as  soon  as  we  hit  the  first  town 
in  Provence  ...  to  play  a  game  of 
boules!    He  was  picked  up." 

"The  fool,"  Madame  said.  She  put 
the  soup  bowls  in  the  sink.  Her  eyes 
were  moist.    "And  you?"  she  asked. 

"I  must  get  to  Marseille,"  he  said. 

"You  must  be  anxious  for  Dachau," 
Madame  Nipperte  said. 

"I  have  come  this  far  without  being 
recognized." 

"But  only  this  far.  I  recognized  you 
at  once,  even  without  the  beard.  The 
Dirty  Greek  knew  you,  too.  He  had  an 
appointment  in  Sanary,  but  you  see  he 
is  still  out  there.   He  is  curious." 

"Is  he  to  be  trusted?" 

"Yes.  He  is  our  friend.  He  owns 
boats  .  .  .  coral  boats  with  a  crew  of 
divers.  He  used  to  be  busy  mending 
docks  and  things  as  well  as  searching 
for  coral.  He  was  once  very  rich.  But 
now,  of  course,  everyone  is  poor.  Oh 
...  I  see  what  you  are  thinking.  Per- 
haps.   I  may  ask  him,  but  it  is  crazy." 

She  parted  the  curtain  and  beckoned 
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to  Tony  Papalous.  As  he  came  forward 
eagerly,  she  felt  sorry  for  him.  This  was 
something  one  couldn't  refuse.  Juhamel 
was  important.  There  was  no  profit  in 
it,  and  probably  death  or  a  concentra- 
tion camp  if  one  were  caught.  Well, 
Marius  had  been  caught.  Why  should 
others  be  free? 

She  went  to  serve  some  customers 
who  were  standing  at  the  bar,  and  let 
the  Greek  and  the  stranger  talk  it  over 
together  in  the  alcove.  She  kept  an  eye 
on  the  door  to  the  quai.  What  if  the 
German  should  come  early  for  his  ren- 
dezvous with  Mimi? 

Toto  came  in  and  she  sent  him,  too, 
behind  the  curtain.  She  stuck  her  head 
in  for  a  second  and  gave  a  quick  in- 
struction. Toto  would  take  the  stranger 
to  her  friend,  the  dressmaker,  in  the 
street  behind  .  .  .  and  he  was  to  remain 
there  for  the  time  being  .  .  .  until  some- 
thing could  be  arranged.  She  returned 
to  her  position  at  the  bar. 

•TOTO  and  the  stranger  came  out  to- 
•*■  gether  and  had  started  toward  the 
door,  and  Madame  was  smiling  .  .  .  but 
the  smile  froze  on  her  face. 

In  the  doorway  they  were  blocked  by 
someone.  Mimi's  German,  of  course, 
twenty  minutes  early  for  his  rendez- 
vous. He  was  tall  and  broad  and  blond 
and  immaculately  dressed  in  white- 
flannel  trousers  and  a  blue  jacket,  a 
ridiculously  small  beret  on  his  large 
head.  He  stepped  aside,  as  if  contact 
with  the  two  who  were  leaving  would 
soil  his  spotless  sports  costume.  But  as 
Toto  and  the  stranger  went  out,  the  ex- 
pression on  his  usually  bland  face  be- 
came peculiar.  He  frowned  and  stood 
watching  them  in  the  doorway,  until 
they  had  turned  the  corner. 

Then  he  entered,  said  good  morning, 
and  sat  down  at  a  table.  Madame  Nip- 
perte brought  him  a  glass  of  beer,  with- 
out sweetening  it.  He  lit  a  pipe  and  sat 
smoking  it,  thoughtfully. 

The  cafe  began  to  fill  slowly  ...  a 
few  sailors,  some  shopkeepers  on  their 
way  home  to  lunch,  a  couple  of  bus 
drivers.  They  drank  their  sour  white 
wine,  but  there  was  not  much  of  the 
usual  badinage. 

Soon  Mimi  drifted  in,  her  hair  combed, 
and  new  make-up  on.  She  slid  into  the 
seat  beside  the  German.  She  accepted 
a  cigarette  from  him.  They  didn't  say 
much  to  each  other.  The  Greek  was 
back  in  his  corner  with  a  morning  news- 
paper shielding  his  face.  By  twelve- 
thirty  the  sailors  and  the  rest  had  gone. 

"Well,"  Madame  Nipperte  said,  rest- 
ing her  elbows  on  the  counter,  and 
exhibiting  a  rare  tendency  to  make  con- 
versation. "It  is  a  beautiful  day."  No- 
body agreed  or  disagreed  with  her. 

"A  fine  day  for  a  promenade,"  she 
insisted,  looking  directly  at  Mimi.  Then 
she  sighed.  "I  wish  I  could  get  away. 
Some  people  have  all  the  luck." 

"Where  would  you  go?"  Mimi  asked. 
"I  have  never  known  you  to  leave  the 
quai  even  when  you  had  the  chance." 

"Just  the  same,"  Madame  said, 
slowly,  "Tony  Papalous  is  taking  a 
stranger  over  to  the  Isles  of  Porquer- 
olles  this  afternoon.  ...  I  haven't  been 
there  for  years.  It  would  make  a  beau- 
tiful excursion." 

The  Greek  lowered  his  newspaper. 

"The  Isles  of  Porquerolles?"  the  Ger- 
man asked.  "And,  please,  what  are 
they?" 

"What!"  Madame  thundered.  "You 
have  been  in  Toulon  several  weeks,  and 
you  have  not  heard  of  the  Golden  Isles? 
They  are  little  gems  of  beauty  .  .  .  they 
are  the  jewels  of  our  coast  .  .  .  they  .  .  . 
they  are  very  picturesque."  She  reached 
under  the  counter  and  arranged  the  poor 
little  stock  of  Maryland  cigarettes. 
When  she  came  up,  her  face  was  red 
from  the  exertion.  She  said,  innocently, 
"Perhaps  if  you  have  made  no  other 
plans    for    this    afternoon    the    Greek 
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would  be  glad  to  let  you  go  along.  You 
could  make  magnificent  photographs 
with  your  camera,  Monsieur  Franz." 

The  Greek  let  his  newspaper  drop. 
He  was  staring  at  Madame  Nipperte, 
his  mouth  open. 

The  German  said  something  to  Mimi, 
who  seemed  at  first  reluctant,  then  ap- 
parently she  agreed,  because  the  Ger- 
man said,  "What  time  is  the  expedition 
to  start?" 

"Two  o'clock,  I  believe.  Is  that  right, 
Tony?" 

"Very  well."  The  German  rose  and 
Mimi  followed  him.  "We  will  have 
some  lunch  and  return  at  two." 

When  they  had  gone,  the  Greek  ap- 
proached the  counter,  gesticulating 
wildly.  Madame  stopped  him.  "You 
will  do  as  I  tell  you,"  she  insisted.  "You 
will  hurry  now  and  get  Toto  and  the 
stranger  and  set  out  with  them  in  your 
boat.  When  Mimi  and  her  friend  come 
back  I  will  tell  them  you  couldn't  wait, 
but  that  you  will  pick  them  up  at  Cap 
Brun,  which  they  can  reach  by  train. 
And  then  .  .  .  listen  closely  ...  do  you 
want  me  to  shout?"  She  leaned  over 
the  counter  and  whispered  in  the 
Greek's  ear.  He  shook  his  head  several 


BOMB  STEER 

WITH  no  navigator  to  guide  him 
on  this  particular  night  flight,  a 
student  bombardier  from  Mid- 
land Field,  Texas,  recently  and 
conscientiously  scared  the  day- 
lights— and  literally  the  night 
lights — out  of  the  residents  of  a 
small  town  near  the  Gulf  Coast 
Air  Force  Training  Center. 

Ground  targets  are  customarily 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  cross,  and 
this  bombardier,  peering  down 
through  the  dark,  saw  a  cross  all 
right,  and  let  go.  The  center  of 
the  cross  in  this  case  was  the  ex- 
act intersection  of  two  main 
streets  and  the  practice  bomb 
(five  pounds  of  powder,  95 
pounds  of  sand)  crashed  very 
accurately  into  the  macadam 
near  a  corner  filling  station.  No 
damage  was  done,  but  the  town 
blacked  out  immediately — and 
has  been  blacked  out  ever  since. 


times,  but  she  placed  her  hand  firmly 
on  his  shoulder. 

"We  are  not  playing  boules  these 
days,"  Madame  Nipperte  said.  "The 
German  recognized  Juhamel.  He  will 
not  let  him  get  away.  Do  you  want  our 
friend  to  be  caught  and  sent  to  Dachau 
to  be  executed  in  their  pretty  manner? 
He  is  one  of  our  hopes,  maybe  what  we 
are  waiting  for,  those  of  us  in  Mar- 
seille. You  are  afraid  of  your  dirty 
hide,  are  you?  Since  when  have  we 
been  afraid  of  a  little  trick  or  two?  Go 
get  them  and  do  as  I  said." 

•DY  MIDNIGHT,  the  harbor  front  of 
"*  Toulon  was  dark  and  deserted.  Ma- 
dame Nipperte  had  drawn  her  steel  shut- 
ters, and  not  a  gleam  passed  from  the 
bar-tabac.  She  was  seated  at  the  counter 
behind  the  cashbox,  a  ledger  open  be- 
fore her  and  a  pen  and  ink  close  at  hand. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  noise  and 
looked  up.  There  were  steps  outside  on 
the  terrace.  She  rose  swiftly,  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  then  opened  the 
door.  She  locked  it  again  behind  the 
two  who  came  in. 

"Well?"   she   demanded. 

Toto  was  supporting  the  girl  who  was 
wrapped  in  a  seaman's  jacket.  She  was 
shivering.  Her  long  hair  was  dank  and 
moist  on  her  pale  cheeks.  She  sank  into 
a  chair  and  kept  on  shivering. 

Madame  went  behind  the  bar  and  got 
out  the  bottle  of  rum.    She  poured  out 


what  was  left  of  it,  with  a  regretful  sigh, 
and  carried  the  glass  to  the  girl  who 
drank  it  at  one  swallow.  Madame  Nip- 
perte and  Toto  exchanged  glances.  He 
nodded  his  head  solemnly. 

The  young  man  began  talking,  but 
Mimi  on  whom  the  straight  rum  took 
quick  effect,  interrupted  him. 

"You  spoiled  our  holiday,"  she 
sobbed.  "It  was  to  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful day.  He  was  going  to  buy  me  a 
bracelet  and  a  new  coat.  You  .  .  .  and 
your  promenade  to  Porquerolles!"  She 
glared  at  Madame  Nipperte,  and  then, 
as  Toto  put  out  his  hand  to  soothe  her, 
she  shrank  away  from  him. 

"I  should  have  known  when  the  Dirty 
Greek  didn't  wait  for  us  and  we  had  to 
meet  him  at  Cap  Brun.  Why  couldn't 
he  wait,  when  he  said  two  o'clock?  We 
were  here  on  time.  And  then  when  we 
got  to  Cap  Brun  we  had  to  wait  for  him. 
I  could  see  the  coral  boat  at  anchor  off 
shore.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before 
two  little  rowboats  came  from  it  to  us 
.  .  .  Toto  and  the  Greek  in  one — the  one 
they  insisted  Franz  be  taken  off  in.  I 
went  alone  in  the  other  with  Tony's 
diver.  And  then,  when  we  were  half 
over,  Toto  called  out  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  show  Franz  the  grottoes  under 
the  sea  ...  so  he  could  take  photographs. 
I  waited  for  them  on  the  coral  boat  a 
long  time. 

"And  then  they  came  back  .  .  .  Toto 
and  the  Greek  .  .  .  and  they  told  me 
Franz  had  changed  his  mind  and  had 
gone  back  to  Toulon  by  tram.  Why  did 
they  expect  me  to  believe  such  a  lie?" 

"DEFORE  they  could  speak,  she  went 
■'-'on,  hysterically: 

"When  the  stranger  came  out  of  the 
hold  and  I  saw  he  had  been  hidden  there 
all  the  time,  I  suspected  things,  I  tell 
you.  I  demanded  to  be  taken  ashore  so 
I  could  find  Franz.  But  they  turned  the 
boat  around  and  set  off  straight  for 
Marseille.  It  was  rough  and  cold  all 
the  way.  And  when  they  left  with  the 
stranger,  they  made  me  stay  on  board, 
with  nothing  to  eat — not  even  a  hot 
drink.  And  when  they  returned  without 
the  stranger,  we  started  off  again  .  .  . 
on  the  long  cold  ride  back  here  .  .  .  and 
I  was  wet  and  cold  .  .  .  and  not  even  a 
hot  supper  for  me.  .  .  ."  She  was  cry- 
ing now  with  self-pity.  Then  suddenly 
she  stopped  crying. 

With  her  characteristic  gesture,  she 
brushed  the  hair  back  over  her  ears. 
"You  killed  him  ...  in  the  grottoes  un- 
der Cap  Brun  .  .  .  where  he  will  be 
caught  in  the  rocks  under  the  sea.  My 
nice  kind  friend  .  .  .  you  did  that  to 
him.  I  hate  you  all  for  it  ...  I  will  be- 
tray you  .  .  ." 

Toto  raised  his  hand  and  slapped  the 
girl's  face.  She  drew  back,  frightened 
and  surprised,  and  stared  at  him. 

"Have  you  forgotten,"  Madame  Nip- 
perte spoke  at  last,  "the  corpse  that  was 
found  in  the  canal  last  month,  with  the 
note  attached  to  the  dagger  .  .  .  'This 
way  traitors  die!'  " 

The  girl  grew  suddenly  limp  and  Toto 
put  his  arm  around  her. 

"And  the  Greek?"  Madame  asked. 

Toto  answered,  "He  dropped  us  at  the 
canal.  Then  he  turned  around  and  went 
away.  He  says  he  will  be  back  in  a 
month  or  two  .  .  .  perhaps." 

Madame  sighed.  "Well,"  she  said,  "it 
is  getting  late." 

She  gave  Toto  a  drink  of  cheap 
brandy,  and  said  to  the  girl,  roughly  but 
not  unkindly,  "It  is  better  to  forget 
things  easily.    Good  night." 

When  they  were  gone,  she  washed  up 
the  glasses  and  mopped  the  table. 

"Just  the  same,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"they  might  have  brought  me  back 
some  lard  or  butter  from  Marseille, 
while  they  were  there." 

She  turned  out  the  light  in  the  bar- 
tabac. 

The  End 


You  can  be  sure  that  wartime  condi- 
tions have  caused  no  change  in  quality 
when  the  label  reads 

OIDGBANDMD 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 

for  every  drop  of  this  famous 
whiskey  was  made  and  laid 
when  the  world  was  still 
at  peace,  and  it's  still,  as 
always,  Head    of  the 
Bourbon  Family. 


/  / 


TAX   NOTE: 

You  pay  no  tax  on  the 
(futility  of  a  whiskey — 
only  on  the  quantity. 
Why  not  choose  the  best? 
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"If  his  furlough  lasts  much 

longer,  pretty  soon  even 

ENO  won't  help  him!" 

Smoking,  eating  or  drinking  to 
excess  may  bring  on  headaches, 
heartburn,  and  the  heavy,  stuffy 
feeling  of  acid  indigestion.  When 
that  happens,  just  remember— 
a  dash  of  sparkling,  tangy-tast- 
ing  Eno  in  a  glass  of  water 
helps  alkalize  by  relieving  excess 
stomach  acid.  A  larger  quantity 
taken  before  breakfast  acts  as 
a  refreshing  laxative.  Buy 
world-known  Eno  .  .  .  and  use 
anytime  you  feel  out-of-sorts. 

Whenever  You  Eat,  Drink  or 
Smoke  Too  Much . . .  Take 

ENO 

The  Effervescent  Saline  THAT  TASTES  SO  GOOD 


HOTEL    LOWRY 

ST.   PAUL,   MINNESOTA 
■CAR ACE  • COFFEE  SHOP 


I 


.  WITH- 

overonyP0Pe-rougnes.  «»og- 


Help  Kidneys 
If  Back  Aches 

Do  you  feel  older  than  you  are  or  suffer  from 
Getting  Up  Nights,  Backache,  Nervousness,  Leg 
Pains,  Dizziness,  Swollen  Ankles,  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Burning,  scanty  or  frequent  passages?  It 
so,  remember  that  your  Kidneys  are  vital  to  your 
health  and  that  these  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der troubles — in  such  cases  Cystex  (a  physician's 
prescription)  usually  gives  prompt  and  Joyous 
relief  by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous 
excess  acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  trying  Cystex.  An 
iron-clad  guarantee  assures  a  refund  of  your 
money  on  return  of  empty  package  unless  fully 
satisfied.  Don't  delay. 
'gK%T  Get  c>"stex  (Siss-tex) 
^C^^  from  your  druggist  to- 
'«.i».  lint  niityi       day.  Only  35c. 


"Yeah,"  he  said.  "There's  a  flight  of 
planes." 

They  appeared  out  of  the  clouds, 
about  fifteen  Stukas  in  V  formation.  I 
made  a  dive  for  the  general  alarm  sig- 
nal in  the  wheelhouse  to  get  the  crew  to 
battle  stations,  but  too  late.  Three 
planes  attacked  us  simultaneously,  one 
aft,  one  starboard  and  one  astern,  and 
all  missed  us. 

You  can  see  those  bomb  bays  open. 
You  can  figure  how  and  where  the  bombs 
are  going  to  fall,  just  like  a  fly  ball  on 
a  baseball  diamond.  Then  a  stick  of 
bombs  exploded  right  against  the  star- 
board side  below  the  water  line.  We 
were  heeled  over  by  a  geyser  of  water 
and  shaken  violently,  breaking  the 
dishes  in  the  crew's  messroom. 

Anchorage  at  Murmansk 

The  captain  had  reached  the  bridge 
by  that  time.  He  decided  to  beach  the 
ship  to  save  the  cargo.  We  changed  our 
course  for  the  nearest  shore  line,  but 
shortly  afterward  the  engineer  reported 
to  the  bridge  that  the  worst  of  the  holes 
had  been  plugged  and  the  pumps  were 
holding  the  water  down.  So  we  rejoined 
the  convoy  and  continued  to  Mur- 
mansk. 

It  is  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast  up  the  inlet  to  Murmansk  and,  to 
make  bombing  less  effective,  the  ships 
are  staggered  singly  up  both  sides  of 
the  waterway  while  awaiting  space  at 
the  docks  for  discharging.  Our  anchor- 
age turned  out  to  be  about  four  miles 
from  the  city. 

The  pilot  told  us  that  there  were  no 
successful  air  raids  on  Murmansk,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  was  surrounded 
by  airfields,  and  at  the  approach  of 
enemy  planes  from  any  direction  Rus- 
sian fighters  would  get  in  the  air  and 
drive  them  off.  That  was  good  news. 
We  were  pretty  sick  of  the  treatment 
we  had  been  receiving  and  badly  in 
need  of  rest.  But  the  very  next  day  we 
were  bombed  by  a  lone  Heinie  right 
within  sight  of  one  of  the  Russian  air- 
fields, and  during  the  twenty  days  we 
lay  at  the  docks  in  Murmansk  the  city 
underwent  87  air  raids,  and  the  docks 
were  bombed  time  and  time  again. 

After  we  had  been  at  the  dock  about 
six  days,  I  had  a  chance  to  go  ashore. 
For  money  I  took  along  a  carton  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  I  later  traded  at  the  rate 
of  40  rubles  (or  $8)  for  each  package. 

The  Russians  have  a  little  coarse  to- 
bacco which  they  roll  either  in  toilet  pa- 
per or  newspaper  to  make  cigarettes. 
Pipes  cannot  be  bought.  Toilet  articles 
and  cosmetics  were  nonexistent.  No 
soap,  no  yeast,  nor  supplies  of  any  kind 
could  be  obtained  for  the  ship  except 
small  quantities  of  local  salted  fish. 

The  streets  were  overrun  with  ragged 
urchins  who  all  possessed  enormous 
rolls  of  bills  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  sea- 
men, buying  their  cigarettes  and  resell- 
ing them  at  a  profit.  The  authorities 
knew  about  it,  but,  having  no  cigarettes 
and  willing  to  use  any  source  of  supply, 
they  winked  at  the  practice  and  we  used 
the  money  to  buy  souvenirs. 

Everyone  lives  in  community  houses 
and  eats  in  community  kitchens  in  Mur- 
mansk. 

There  are  no  night  clubs.  The  two 
or  three  picture  shows  were  terrible. 
Aside  from  a  seamen's  club,  there  was 
no  entertainment  of  any  kind  that  we 
could  see.  Here  there  were  a  few  Rus- 
sian girls  to  dance  with  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  the  officials  do  not  encour- 
age the  girls  to  mingle  freely,  and  dis- 
courage them  from  making  outside 
social  contacts.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
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friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
people.  Their  attitude  toward  us  was 
simply  one  of  tolerance. 

Murmansk  had  been  bombed  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  everywhere  there  were 
ruined  buildings  and  homes,  bomb  cra- 
ters in  the  streets  and  along  the  railroad 
right  of  way. 

I  had  just  reached  the  center  of  the 
city,  which  lay  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  docks,  when  the  air-raid 
signals  sounded  in  a  loud,  frightening, 
high-pitched  scream,  and  I  made  my 
way  to  a  shelter  in  the  cellar  of  an  un- 
finished brick  building.  There  were  forty 
or  fifty  people  huddled  in  the  shelter, 
waiting  quietly  for  the  all-clear. 

After  about  an  hour,  during  which 
there  was  no  activity  in  the  air,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  Heinies  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  driven  off,  so,  though  the 
all-clear  had  not  sounded,  I  left  the  shel- 
ter and  proceeded  to  the  Artica  Hotel. 

Heavy  plate-glass  windows  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  extended 
across  the  rear  end  of  the  hotel  veranda. 
The  sun  was  streaming  in  and  people 
lounged  about  enjoying  the  beautiful 
day.  We  had  made  ourselves  solidly 
comfortable  when  suddenly  the  antiair- 
craft batteries  started  firing,  and  we 
could  tell  by  the  burst  of  shells  that  the 
activity  was  right  overhead. 

Our  first  thought  was  to  get  to  a  shel- 
ter, but  before  we  could  move,  a  bomb 
exploded  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  mak- 
ing a  direct  hit  on  the  air-raid  shelter 
which  housed  employees,  killing  every- 
one in  it. 

One  wing  of  the  hotel  was  hit,  caving 
in  part  of  it.  A  bomb  landed  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  killing  many  people,  who  evi- 
dently were  headed  for  the  shelter.  The 
community  kitchen  across  the  street 
suffered  a  direct  hit,  and  bodies  were 
still  being  carried  out  the  next  day. 

We  decided  to  leave  the  hotel  imme- 
diately and  return  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  ship.  However,  soldiers 
were  in  the  streets  by  this  time  and,  as 
the  all-clear  had  not  sounded,  would 
let  no  one  move  about.  We  passed  by 
to  the  veranda,  and  as  the  civilian  corps 
and  Red  Cross  workers  were  already 
carrying  the  injured  from  the  damaged 
wing  we  helped  clear  up  as  well  as  we 
could. 

About  half  an  hour  later  several 
flights  of  German  bombers  again  came 
over,  dropping  about  15,000  incendi- 
aries over  the  city.  The  wooden  struc- 
tures instantly  became  a  raging  inferno. 
During  the  ensuing  confusion  we  got 
back  to  the  ship  as  fast  as  we  could  and 
found  it  alongside  the  dock,  undamaged. 
On  board  we  found  the  officers  playing 
poker  below  deck.  They  had  watched 
the  bombing  from  their  battle  stations. 

Outside  of  Murmansk  a  group  of  sur- 
vivors from  various  convoys  were  quar- 
tered in  an  abandoned  soldiers'  camp. 
The  barracks  were  infested  with  ver- 
min and  extremely  filthy,  and  not  even 
the  most  crude  sanitary  facilities  were 
available.  Any  personal  cleanliness  had 
to  be  attempted  in  the  creek  which  ran 
near  by. 

The  men  were  fed  very  poorly,  their 
food  consisting  of  meager  rations  of 
black  bread,  cabbage  soup,  mush,  very 
poor  coffee  and  some  tea.  Supplies  were 
requisitioned  from  the  ships  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  the  survivors. 
Yet  the  survivors  we  embarked  on 
leaving  Murmansk  some  three  weeks 
later  claimed  they  had  not  received  any 
of  the  supplies  and  were  a  decidedly 
hungry  lot  when  they  came  aboard. 
They  practically  ate  us  out  of  provisions 
by  the  time  we  got  to  a  North  Atlantic 
port,  where  we  reprovisioned. 


i-' 


After  having  the  dock  to  which  vJ 
were  moored  knocked  down,  a  shil 
astern  of  us  sunk  by  bombing,  and  | 
Russian  mine  sweeper  adjacent  to  u 
annihilated  when  bombs  hit  her  deptlj 
charge  rack,  we  finally  got  rid  of  oi 
cargo,  took  on  sand  ballast  and  wei 
again  sent  to  anchor  in  the  inletv 

We  finally  sailed  under  convoy  ordt  i 
and  as  the  weather  was  mostly  ove:> 
cast  we  had  only  one  minor  air  attac 
which  did  no  apparent  damage.   Due  ii 
weather  conditions  we  were  running  o 
dead  reckoning,  as  observations  of  cele 
tial  bodies  had  been  few  and  far 
tween.    The   night   before   we   were 
make    a    landfall,    the    general    alar: 
sounded  at  9:05  p.  m.    I  made  for  tl' 
bridge  to  get  my  orders,  and  the  sigl 
that  confronted  me  I  will  never  forget,  i 

Ships  were  going  down  all  around  u 
There  was  a  high  wind  and  a  heavy 
running.    The   temperature   of  the 
water  was  about  35  degrees,  in  which 
man   could  expect   to   live   only   ab 
thirty  minutes.    Visibility  was  terr.ib! 
about  five  hundred  yards.   Terrific 
cussions  shook  our  ship  from  stem 
stern.   Ships  were  being  blown  clear  o 
of  the  water  by  the  explosions,  oft 
breaking  into  two  or  three  pieces.   Ve 
sels  were  traveling  in  all  directions 
order  to  avoid  collision  with  the  strick 
ships.    Oil  from  the  shattered  tanks 
vessels  covered  the  water  in  every  dire 
tion.  Men  were  swimming,  covered  wr 
oil,  frantically  crying  for  help  which  i 
one  could  give  them. 

There  was  a  violent  explosion  und 
our  stern.  Our  submarine  gun,  whi< 
was  loaded  and  ready  to  fire,  went  c 
with  the  force  of  the  explosion  and  w; 
irreparably  damaged.  The  gun  ere 
were  all  thrown  off  the  gun  platform 
a  heap,  some  of  them  injured.  We  g 
ready  to  abandon  ship. 

The  ensign  standing  next  to  me  turni 
and  remarked  quietly,  "It's  awfully  ni 
to  have  gone  down  with  you!" 

Port  Without  Further  Incident 


After  sounding  the  bilges  we  foui 
that,  while  we  were  taking  water,  \ 
were  not  in  a  desperate  condition.  V 
put  on  full  steam  and  got  clear  awi 
from  the  remainder  of  the  ships,  and  f 
seven  hours  we  proceeded  in  the  fog  : 
soundings  only.  Finally  we  caught  o 
casional  glimpses  of  the  coast  ai 
landed  without  further  incident. 

On  arrival  we  found  that  several  ve 
sels  had  gone  down  in  about  ten  mi 
utes  during  the  last  action.   In  additic 
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ously  damaged.  I  do  not  know  to  tl 
day  what  it  was  we  ran  into  that  tin 
Personally,  I  think  it  was  a  mine  fie 
laid  by  German  submarines  precedi 
us,  or  it  may  have  been  a  wolf  pack 
submarines. 

After  taking  on  oil,  it  was  up  to  us 
bring  the  ship  home  for  repairs.  V 
realized  that  if  we  got  caught  in 
healthy  North  Atlantic  blow  we  pro 
ably  would  lose  her,  but  that  was 
chance  we  had  to  take.  The  next  day  ! 
joined  a  large  convoy  of  merchant  shi 
and  escort  vessels,  one  of  which  sank 
sub  the  second  day  out. 

Finally  we  reached  our  home  p< 
without  further  incident,  with  the  t 
ception  that,  while  waiting  there 
Quarantine,  we  were  struck  by  lightnii 
which  tore  the  jack  staff  down  and  da; 
aged  the  windlass. 

We're  home  again,  experienced  cc 
voy  seamen  this  time,  but  we  don't  wj 
to  stick  around.   It  was  a  great  fight  a    . 
we're  ready  and  anxious  to  go  out  aga 
The  End 
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I  Heard  Russia  Sighing 
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parents  would  take   me  down  the 
olga  on  one  of  those  famous  cruises 
m  Gorki  (Nizhnii  Novgorod,  then)  to 
trakhan  and  back. 

The  Iranian  ambassador  kindly  offers 

the  use  of  a  second  car  that   had 

me  to  meet  him  at  the  airport,  and 

it  I  arrive  in  state  at  the  American 

bassy. 

Outwardly,       Kuibyshev       has       not 

anged  much  since  those  days  when  we 

iuld   get   off   the    steamer   and   drive 

und  town  in  a  droshky  for  a  couple 

hours  on  a  sight-seeing  tour,  rattling 

er    the    cobblestones,    bumping    into 

les    and    ruts,    swallowing    clouds    of 

t,    making    fun    of    everything    and 

ully    returning    to    the    boat    that 

emed  a   haven  of  comfort   after  the 

comfort  of  the  town. 

The  same  old  Grand  Hotel  is  open  for 

siness,    the    same    old    cobblestones 

ve  the  side  streets,  and  the  same  fa- 

iliar  sight  of  dray  horses  pulling  their 

ds   meets    the    eye.      But   the    main 

ets  have  been  repaved  and  several 

w     apartment     houses     have     been 


wistful  words,  "If  only  they'd  open  the 
second  front!"  It  is  like  a  sad  theme 
song  that  one  hears  everywhere  in  Kui- 
byshev, on  the  train,  in  Moscow. 

The  old  man  at  the  hotel  desk  on  my 
floor  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  keeps 
a  daily  record  of  the  bombings  of  Ger- 
many and  the  occupied  countries.  He 
listens  to  the  news  as  it  comes  over  the 
radio  back  of  his  desk  and.  carefully 
adjusting  his  glasses,  jots  down  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  number  of  bombings  of 
Berlin,  Stuttgart  and  Bucharest.  At  my 
request,  slowly  and  impressively  he 
reads  me  the  glad  news  as  though  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  bombings  himself.  But 
when  he  has  finished,  invariably  he 
sighs,  pushes  back  his  spectacles  and 
says,  half  to  himself,  "Oh,  if  only  there 
was  a  second  front  now!  How  quickly 
we  would  beat  them!" 

He  does  not  ask  me  any  more  if  there 
will  be  a  second  front;  he  merely  wishes 
it  were  there.  And  as  I  talk  to  people 
in  all  walks  of  life,  I  realize  from  what 
they  tell  me  that  a  great  change  has 
come  over  them.   At  first,  they  believed 
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"Going  my  way?" 


ected,  as  well  as  an  immense  theater 
here  nowadays  the  beautiful  incom- 
parable Moscow  Ballet  dances. 
"If  only  there  had  not  been  this  ter- 
ble  war,  you  never  would  have  recog- 
ized  Kuibyshev,"  one  of  its  inhabitants 
marks  mournfully.  "According  to  the 
ans,  the  old  town  would  have  been  re- 
lilt  entirely  on  modern  lines.  Besides, 
an  electric  power  center  it  would  have 
valed  Dnepropetrovsk. 


Down  by  the  River 


1  To  a  Russian  heart,  there  is  nothing 

?arer  than  the  sight  of  the  Volga  and, 

oil  »  soon  as  I  could,  I  hurried  to  the  wa- 

i    >r  front.   A  large  steamer  was  passing, 

:  ;aybe  the  same  one  I  had  traveled  on 

pi  *ng  ago,  though  now.  instead  of  being 

v.!  low  white,  it  was  painted,  like  every- 

ling  else,  khaki  color.    Tugs  chugged 

:  ong,  .followed  by  caravans  of  barges 

ii  den   with   sweet-smelling   wood   from 

le  great  northern  forests.   Full  passen- 

0  er  boats  crossed  from  one  shore  to  the 

1  ther,  and  little  fishing  smacks  dotted 
ie  gray-blue  water. 

htni  Day  after  day,  I'd  return  to  the  same 
i  :t  x>t  and  sit  on  a  bench  gazing  out  at  the 

I  olga.  Often  some  passer-by  would  join 

i  c»e  and  presently  we  would  be  deep  in 

tjJbnversation.     But  no  matter  what  we 

hiAarted    talking    about,    we    invariably 

>a|rided  up  with  the  war,  and  always  I 

leard  that  same  sigh,  followed  by  the 


ardently  that  any  day  the  second  front 
would  start. 

"Every  morning  I'd  wake  up  thinking: 
Well,  surely  it  has  begun,"  says  an  el- 
derly woman  with  several  sons  in  the  war. 
"Then  I'd  hear  the  radio,  and  my  heart 
would  sink.  No  second  front  today." 

Some  speak  about  it  wistfully,  some 
timidly,  some  sorrowfully,  some  im- 
patiently and  angrily.  Yes,  at  first  they 
believed  it  would  be  there  any  day.  Then 
they  began  to  wonder  about  it,  then  dis- 
appointment set  in,  then  doubt  and  even 
disbelief.  Now  they  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  hope  it  will  materialize  after 
all.  In  that  question  of  all-importance 
to  them,  they  have  run  the  gamut  of 
emotion  and  those  two  words  "second 
front"  will  undoubtedly  live  in  their 
minds  forever. 

Russia  in  wartime  is  not  like  any  of- 
the  Russias  I  have  previously  known  so 
well :  Prerevolutionary,  revolutionary 
and  of  the  periods  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond five-year  plans.  This  is  a  new  Rus- 
sia, again  fiercely  patriotic,  bending 
every  effort  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
united  in  an  overpowering  hatred  of 
Hitler  and  all  that  he  stands  for.  But 
side  by  side  with  that  fierce  hatred  of 
those  who  have  invaded  the  land  and 
defiled  and  besmirched  it  and  made  its 
enslaved  people  suffer  untold  misery 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea — side 
by  side  with  that  hatred,  there  lives  a 
boundless  love  for  Russia. 


The  well-known  writer  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg  said  recently  in  one  of  his  flamingly 
patriotic  articles:  "When  one  is  in  a 
deep  shaft,  one  realizes  the  value  of 
air.  When  one's  mother  is  ill,  one  feels 
acutely  the  strength  of  one's  love  for 
her.  So  it  is  in  these  grim  days  when  the 
enemy  threatens  Russia.  We  have  only 
one  thought — the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. We  love  her  loudly  and  trium- 
phantly as  a  great  nation,  and  we  love 
her  simply  with  all  our  souls  as  we  love 
our  family,  our  home.  We  love  her 
virtues  and  her  defects,  her  glory  and 
her  sufferings." 

Thus  Ehrenburg  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  all  Russians  today.  An  ardent  patriot, 
he  is  in  close  contact  with  the  army  con- 
stantly at  the  front,  receiving  hundreds 
of  letters  from  soldiers  who  admire  him 
for  his  burning  speeches  and  articles 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  now  in  bitter 
hatred  for  the  enemy,  now  in  boundless 
love  for  his  native  land. 

"Can  we  ever  forget  the  ruins  of  Kiev, 
the  burning  of  Smolensk,  the  disfigure- 
ment of  Novgorod?"  he  cries.  "And  now 
our  hatred  is  again  at  white  heat.  If  you 
have  been  fighting  for  your  golden  har- 
vests and  for  the  orchards  where  the 
trees  are  heavy  with  fruit,  and  if  you 
pause  for  a  minute  to  listen,  you  will 
hear  how  fast  beats  the  heart  of  an- 
gered Russia." 

Hatred  for  the  Germans 

A  young  woman  in  the  khaki  uniform 
of  a  partizanka  (guerrilla  fighter)  tells 
me  fiercely,  "I  hate  the  Germans  with 
every  breath  of  my  body.  They  have 
taken  my  husband  from  me,  broken  up 
my  life,  destroyed  my  home.  What 
have  I  to  live  for  except  my  hatred  of 
those  who  have  made  me  suffer  so?  I 
live  for  revenge.  That's  why  I  am  a 
partizanka.  At  least  I  can  do  something 
to  help  destroy  the  enemy  and  be  of 
some  use  to  my  country!" 

At  these  last  words,  her  bright,  hard 
eyes  soften.  Everything  has  been  taken 
away  from  her  but  she  still  has  that 
brave  look  that  has  sprung  to  life  ev- 
erywhere. Frail  old  women  who  have 
lost  sons  and  grandsons  at  the  front 
offer  their  services  to  "help  win  the  war." 
Everywhere  women  are  volunteering 
and,  though  not  allowed  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Red  Army,  they  work  in 
other  capacities  as  guerrilla  fighters, 
engineers,  drivers  of  locomotives,  para- 
chutists, telephone  operators  in  the  field, 
as  range  finders,  doctors,  nurses,  as  well 
as  in  factories  and  on  farms. 

"Hate  the  enemy  and  love  Russia 
with  all  your  heart  and  soul!  Protect 
her,  shield  her,  fight  for  her,  work  for 
her,  give  your  life  for  her!" 

That  is  what  I  hear.  The  army  and 
navy,  the  civilian  population — even 
children — all  think  and  feel  and  speak 
alike.  And  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
standardized  expression  of  regimented 
thought;  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  It  is  real.  It  is  genuine.  It 
lives.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  their  ex- 
istence. Patriotism  burns  like  a  flam- 
ing torch  over  Russia. 

The  church  is  with  the  nation  in  this 
titanic  fight.  From  pulpits  I  have  heard 
thundering  words  of  condemnation 
against  the  enemy,  and  ardent,  loving 
prayers  for  the  safety  and  victory  of 
the  motherland. 

Hatred  and  love — those  are  the  two 
elemental  forces  in  Russia  today,  the 
forces  that  will  eventually  defeat  the 
enemy  and  win  the  war  and  unite 
the  whole  nation  in  an  ensuing  period 
of  reconstruction  and  peace. 
The  End 
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1      SCRATCH  YOUR  HEAD  and  see  for 

"■  yourself.  Is  loose  ugly  dandruff  spoiling 
the  good  looks  of  your  hair?  Don't  let  it!  Use 
Wild  root-  uith-Oil.  The  famous  Wildroot 
formula  that's  been  chasing  dandruff  scales 
for  30  years,  plus  pure  vegetable  oil  that 
grooms  without  grease  .  . . 


O     YOUR  HAIR  CAN  LOOK  LIKE  THIS  if  you 

"■  get  a  bottle  of  Wildroot-M'/V^-O/V  today ! 
Its  safe,  powerful  3-Action  grooms  the  hair 
i . . .  relieves  dryness  . . .  removes  loose  dan- 
druff. Get  a  bottle  today  at  your  nearest 
drug  counter.  Available  in  four  popular 
sizes.  Also  in  Regular  Formula  (non-oily). 
Professional  applications   at    your   barber. 
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SERVICE 

Greyhound  brings  selectees  to  exo  mi  notion 
centers,  speeds  troop  movements,  takes  men  in 
uniform  on  furloughs,  carries  wor  workers  to  jobs. 


A  POUND  OF  RUBBER  GOES: 

this  far  by  private  auto 

this  far  by 
Motor  Bus 


A  wartime  fleet  of  Greyhound  buses  today  serves 
more  than  65,000  miles  of  highway  routes  —  miles 
lined  with  the  grandest  scenery  that  ever  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  a  nation  fighting  for  life. 

Scenery  — in  wartime?  Emphatically!  Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying  scenery!  Rugged  cliffs  made  of  smelters 
and  stacks  .  .  .  white  cataracts  from  the  spillways  of 
power  dams  .  .  .  man-made  canyons  of  iron  ore  .  .  . 
mountains  of  new-harvested  grain  . . .  harbors  bustling 
with  ships  .  .  .  clouds  of  planes  in  V- formation. 
Most  thrilling  of  all  are  the  endless  ranks  of  fighting 
men  pouring  into  military  centers,  by  highway,  from 
every  crty,  town  and  farm  community  of  America. 

The  highways  have  never  worked  so  hard  or  so  effec- 
tively as  they  now  work  to  guard  the  nation's  life. 
Doing  their  share  oj  this  job,  Greyhound  buses  today 


carry  a  half  more  passengers  than  ever  before 
the  great  majority  of  these  people  are  in  unij 
in  war  production  or  in  other  essential  occupat 

To  do  the  job  more  efficiently,  buses  have  elimi 
all  services  not  strictly  essential  ...  all  "spec 
"limiteds,"  and  sightseeing  services  are  out  fo 
duration.  Operating  speed  is  sharply  reduced  to 
form  with  the  rubber-saving  program  of  O.  1 

Every  American  who  travels  can  help  Greyh 
better  serve  America  now,  this  winter— by  avo 
trips  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's 
by  confining  necessary  trips  to  the  mid-week 

You've  been  fine  about  accepting  wartime  t 
inconveniences  with  a  smile.  Please  keep  it  u\» 
to  help  keep  motor  buses  in  action  for  Amei 


Norn 


SAVING 

Normally,  buses  carry  each  passenger  3 'j  times 
as  for  as  private  outos,  per  pound  of  rubber 

^.|',»"   thit    cimazinq    record- 
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I've  heard  women  scream  but  I  never  heard  such  eerie  shrieks  as  Bessie  let  out  at  the  sight  of  Laura 

Ring  Twice  for  Laura 

By  Vera  Caspary 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    EARL   CORDREY 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 


T  AURA  HUNT  and  Shelby  Carpenter— who 
J-1  are  engaged — meet  for  a  cocktail.  They 
have  a  drink  and  a  brief  talk;  after  which, 
they  part — it  being  Laura's  intention  (so  she 
says)  to  dine  with  Waldo  Lydecker,  a  noted 
newspaper  columnist. 

The  following  morning,  Bessie  Clark,  Lau- 
ra's maid,  finds  her  in  her  apartment — dead. 
Someone  had  killed  her  with  a  shotgun.  .  .  . 
Questioned,  the  taxi  driver  who  had  driven 
(5  [her  away  from  Carpenter  testifies  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  turned  a  corner,  the  girl  told  him 
to  take  her  to  the  Grand  Central  Station! 

It  is  Lydecker  who  tells  the  story,  which  he 
knows  better  than  any  of  the  other  principals. 
.  .  .  Mark  McPherson,  a  well-known  official  of 
j,|||the  New  York  Police  Department,  is  assigned 
to  the  job  of  finding  the  murderer.  Working 
m  Iquietty,  he  learns  that  the  victim  had  no 
'  known  enemies;  he  learns  that  neither  Ly- 
decker nor  Carpenter  (both  possible  suspects) 
has  a  good  alibi.  He  learns,  furthermore, 
that  Carpenter  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar  clause  in  an  annuity  that 
I 'the  unfortunate  girl  had  carried! 

Laura  is  cremated.  A  short  time  later,  Mark 
pays  a  visit  to  Laura's  apartment.  There,  he 
\t$  encounters  a  girl — a  beautiful  girl  with  dark 
skin  and  dark  hair:  Laura  Hunt! 

In  a  daze,  Mark  tells  her  that  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  Then  he  gets  her  story — 
she  says  that  she  had  gone  to  Connecti- 
cut; that  she  had  read  no  newspapers  while 
[there;   that  her  radio  had  been   out   of  order. 

And  the  victim?  According  to  Laura,  that 
jirl  was  Diane  Redfern,  an  attractive  model, 
to  whom  she  had  loaned  her  apartment. 

With  the  visit  to  Laura's  apartment  the  nar- 
rative has  been  turned  over  to  Mark.  He  now 
goes  on  with  the  story.  .  .  . 


ni 

LISTEN!"  Laura  said. 
We  heard  the  sound  of  rain  and  the 
crackling  of  wood  in  the  fireplace 
and  foghorns  on  the  East  River. 

"We're  in  the  midst  of  Manhattan 
and  this  is  our  private  world,"  she  said. 

I  liked  it.  I  didn't  want  the  rain  to 
stop  or  the  sun  to  rise.  For  once  in  my 
life  I  had  quit  being  restless. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  start  asking  her 
questions.    She  seemed  tired. 

"Did  Shelby  Carpenter  know  this 
girl?"  I  said. 

She  answered  instantly:  "Why,  yes, 
of  course.  She  modeled  for  several  of 
the  accounts  in  our  office.  All  of  us 
knew  Diane." 

She  yawned. 

"You're  tired,  aren't  you?" 

"Would  you  mind  very  much  if  I  tried 
to  get  some  sleep?  In  the  morning  .  .  . 
later,  I  mean,  I'll  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions you  want  to  ask." 

I  phoned  the  office  and  told  them  to 
send  a  man  to  watch  her  front  door. 

"Is  that  necessary?"  she  said. 

"Someone  tried  to  murder  you  before. 
I'm  not  going  to  take  any  chances." 

"How  thoughtful  of  you!  Detectives 
are  all  right,  I  suppose,  when  they're  on 
your  side." 

"Look  here,  Miss  Hunt,  will  you 
promise  me  something?" 


"You  know  me  much  too  well  to  call 
me  Miss  Hunt,  Mark." 

My  heart  beat  like  the  drum  in  a  Har- 
lem dance  band. 

"Laura,"  I  said;  she  smiled  at  me. 
"You'll  promise,  Laura,  not  to  leave 
this  house  until  I  give  you  permission. 
Or  answer  the  phone." 

"Who'd  ring  if  everybody  thinks  I'm 
dead?" 

"Promise  me,  just  in  case." 

She  sighed.  "All  right,"  she  said.  "I 
won't  answer.  And  can't  I  phone  any- 
one either?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"But  people  would  be  glad  to  know 
I'm  alive.  There  are  people  I  ought  to 
tell  right  away." 

"Look  here,  you're  the  one  living  per- 
son who  can  help  solve  this  crime. 
Laura  Hunt  must  find  the  person  who 
tried  to  murder  Laura  Hunt.  Are  you 
game?" 

She  offered  her  hand. 

The  sucker  took  it  and  believed  her. 

TT  WAS  almost  six  when  I  checked  in 
■*■  at  the  club.  I  decided  that  I'd  need  a 
clear  head  for  the  day's  work  and  left  a 
call  for  eight. 

When  the  desk  clerk  called,  I  jumped 
as  if  a  bomb  had  gone  off  under  my  bed. 
Exhausted,  my  head  aching,  I  bathed, 


dressed,  went  down  to  the  office,  wrote 
out  my  report  on  the  typewriter,  sealed 
and  filed  all  copies.  Then  I  went  in  to 
see  Deputy  Commissioner  Preble. 

Every  morning  I  had  gone  into  his 
office  to  report  on  the  Laura  Hunt  case 
and  every  day  he  had  said  the  same 
thing. 

"Stick  to  the  case  a  little  longer,  my 
boy,  and  maybe  you'll  find  that  mur- 
der's big  enough  for  your  talents." 

His  cheeks  were  like  purple  plums.  I 
wanted  to  squash  them  with  my  fists. 
We  represented  opposing  interests,  I 
being  one  of  the  commissioner's  inside 
men,  and  more  active  than  anyone  in  the 
department  on  the  progressive  angle. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Preble  was  his 
party's  front.  Now  that  they  were  out 
of  power,  his  was  strictly  an  appease- 
ment job. 

As  I  walked  into  his  office,  he  gave 
me  the  usual  razzberry.  Before  I  could 
say  a  word  he  started:  "Do  you  know 
what  this  case  is  costing  the  depart- 
ment? I've  had  a  memo  sent  to  your 
office.  You'd  better  step  on  it  or  I'll 
have  to  assign  someone  to  the  case  who 
knows  how  to  handle  homicide." 

"You  might  have  thought  of  that  in 
the  beginning,"  I  said,  because  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  him  know  that  I  hadn't 
been  on  to  his  tactics.    He   had  been 
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waiting  all  along  to  show  me  up  by  let- 
ting me  work  until  I'd  hit  a  dead  end 
and  then  handing  the  case  to  one  of  his 
favorites. 

"What  have  you  to  say?    Another  of 

those  minute-and-a-half  reports,  huh?" 

"You   needn't   worry   about   our   not 

getting  Laura  Hunt's  murderer,"  I  said. 

"That  part  of  the  case  is  completed." 

"What  do  you  mean?  You've  got 
him?" 

He  looked  disappointed. 
"Laura  Hunt  isn't  dead." 
His  eyes  popped  like  golf  balls. 
"She's  in  her  apartment  now.    I  had 
Ryan  on  guard  until  eight  this  morn- 
ing,  then   Behrens   came   on.    No   one 
knows  of  this  yet." 

He  pointed  to  his  head.  "Perhaps  I 
ought  to  get  in  touch  with  Bellevue, 
McPherson.    Psychopathic  Ward." 

I  told  him  briefly  what  had  happened. 
Although  the  heat  wave  was  over  and 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  air,  he  fanned 
himself  with  both  hands. 

"Who  murdered  the  other  girl?" 
"I  don't  know  yet." 
"What  does  Miss  Hunt  say  about  it?" 
"I've    reported   everything    that    she 
told  me." 

"Do  you  think  she  knows  anything 
she  hasn't  told  you?" 

I  said,  "Miss  Hunt  was  suffering  from 
shock  after  she  heard  that  her  friend 
had  been  killed.  She  wasn't  able  to  talk 
a  lot." 

He  snorted.  "Is  she  pretty,  McPher- 
son?" 

I  said,  "I'm  going  to  question  her  this 
morning.  I  also  intend  to  surprise  sev- 
eral people  who  think  she  is  dead.  It 
would  be  better  if  this  were  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers  until  I've  had  time  to 
work  out  my  plans." 

It  was  strictly  front-page  even  for  the 
Times,  and  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  on 
the  news  broadcasts.  I  could  tell  by  his 
face  that  he  was  working  out  an  angle 
that  would  immortalize  the  name  of 
Preble. 

He  said,  "This  changes  the  case,  you 
know.  There  is  no  corpus  delicti.  We'll 
have  to  investigate  the  death  of  the 
other  girl.  I'm  wondering,  McPher- 
son .  .  ." 

"I  wondered,  too,"  I  said.  "You'll 
find  it  all  in  my  report.  A  sealed  copy 
has  been  sent  to  the  commissioner's 
office  and  you'll  find  yours  on  your  sec- 
retary's desk.  And  I  don't  want  to  be 
relieved.  You  assigned  me  to  the  case 
in  the  beginning  and  I'm  sticking  until 
it's  finished."  I  shouted  and  pounded 
on  the  desk,  knowing  that  a  man  is  most 
easily  intimidated  by  his  own  methods. 
"And  if  one  word  of  this  gets  into  the 
papers  before  I've  given  the  green  light, 
there'll  be  hell  to  pay  around  here  on 
Monday  when  the  commissioner  gets 
back." 


you,  Mr.  McPherson.  I'd  intended  go- 
ing back  to  the  country  today,  there  was 
nothing  more  I  could  do  for  poor  Laura, 
was  there?  My  lawyers  are  going  to 
take  care  of  her  things.  But  now  some- 
thing has  happened.  .  .  ." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there,  Mrs.  Tread- 
well,"  I  said. 

As  I  drove  up  Park  Avenue,  I  decided 
to  keep  Mrs.  Treadwell  waiting  while  I 
saw  Laura.  She  had  promised  to  stay 
in  the  apartment  and  keep  away  from 
the  telephone,  and  I  knew  there  was  no 
fresh  food  in  the  house.  I  drove  around 
to  Third  Avenue,  bought  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs  and  bread. 

Behrens  was  on  guard  at  the  door. 
His  eyes  bulged  at  the  sight  of  the 
groceries,  but  he  evidently  thought  I'd 
set  up  housekeeping. 

I  had  the  key  in  my  pocket.  But  be- 
fore I  entered,  I  called  a  warning. 

She  came  out  of  the  kitchen.  "I'm 
glad  you  didn't  ring  the  bell,"  she  said. 
"Since  you  told  me  about  the  mur- 
der .  . ."  she  shuddered  and  looked  at  the 
spot  where  the  body  had  fallen.  "I'm 
afraid  of  every  stray  sound. 

"I'm  sure  you're  the  only  detective  in 
the  world  who'd  think  of  that,"  she  said 
when  I  gave  her  the  groceries.  "Have 
you  eaten  breakfast?" 

"Now  that  you've  reminded  me,  no," 
I  said. 

It  seemed  natural  for  me  to  be  carry- 
ing in  the  groceries  and  lounging  in  the 
kitchen  while  she  cooked.  I  had  thought 
of  that  kind  of  girl,  with  all  those  swell 
clothes  and  a  servant  to  wait  on  her,  as 
holding  herself  above  housework.  But 
not  Laura. 

"Should  we  be  elegant  and  carry  it 
to  the  other  room  or  folksy  and  eat  in 
the  kitchen?" 

"Until  I  was  a  grown  man,  I  never  ate 
in  anything  but  a  kitchen." 

"Then  it's  the  kitchen,"  she  said. 
"There's  no  place  like  home." 

While  we  were  eating  I  told  her  that 
I  had  informed  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  her  return. 


"Was  he  startled?" 

"He  threatened  to  commit  me  to  the 
Psychopathic  Ward.  And  then,"  I  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes,  "he  asked  if  I 
thought  you  knew  anything  about  that 
other  girl's  death." 

"And  what  did  you  say?" 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  questions  asked  and  you'll  prob- 
ably have  to  tell  a  lot  more  than  you'd 
like  about  your  private  life.  The  more 
honest  you  are,  the  easier  it  will  be  foi 
you  in  the  end.  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
my  telling  you  this." 

"Don't  you  trust  me?" 

I  said,  "It's  my  job  to  suspect  every 
one." 


SHE  looked  at  me  over  her  coffee  cup 
"Just  what  do  you  suspect  me  of?' 
she  asked. 

I  tried  to  be  impersonal:    "Why  die 
you  lie  to  Shelby  about  going  to  Waldc 
Lydecker's  for  dinner  on  Friday  night?' 
"So  that's  what's  bothering  you?" 
"You  lied,  Miss  Hunt." 
"Oh,    I'm    Miss    Hunt   to   you   now 
Mister  McPherson." 

"Quit   sparring,"   I   said.     "Why  die 
you  lie?" 

"I'm  afraid  if  I  told  you  the  truth,  yot 
might  not  understand." 

"Okay,"  I  said.     "I'm  dumb.     I'm 
detective.     I  don't  speak  English." 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  your  feelings 
but  .  .  ."  she  drew  the  knife  along  tht 
checks  in  the  red  and  white  tablecloth 
"it's  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  that  onr 
finds  on  a  police  blotter.  Blotter,  isn' 
that  what  you  call  it?" 
"Go  on,"  I  said. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I've  been 
single  woman  for  such  a  long  tin 
"It's  as  clear  as  mud,"  I  said. 
"Men  have  bachelor  dinners,"  sh< 
said.  "They  get  drunk.  They  go  out  fo 
a  last  binge  with  chorus  girls.  That, 
guess,  is  what  freedom  means  to  them 
So  they've  got  to  make  a  splurge  befonj 
they  get  married." 

I  laughed.    "Poor  Waldo.    I  bet  h.. 
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I  TOLD  only  one  other  person  about 
Laura's  return.  That  was  Jake 
Mooney.  Jake  is  a  tall,  sad-faced  Yan- 
kee from  Providence,  known  among  the 
boys  as  the  Rhode  Island  Clam.  Once  a 
reporter  wrote,  "Mooney  maintained  a 
clamlike  silence,"  and  it  got  Jake  so 
angry  that  he's  lived  up  to  the  name 
ever  since.  By  the  time  I  came  out  of 
Preble's  office,  Jake  had  got  a  list  of  the 
photographers  for  whom  Diane  Redfern 
posed. 

"Go  and  see  these  fellows,"   I  said. 
"Get  what  you  can  on  her.    Look  over 
her  room.  Don't  tell  anyone  she's  dead." 
He  nodded. 

"I  want  all  the  papers  and  letters  you 
find  in  her  room.  And  be  sure  to  ask  the 
landlady  what  kind  of  men  she  knew. 
She  might  have  picked  up  some  boy 
friends  who  played  with  sawed-off  shot- 
guns." 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  Mrs. 
Treadwell.  She  wanted  me  to  come  to 
her  house  right  away. 

"There's   something   I    ought   to   tell 


"This  green  is  somewhat  different.  The  object  is  to  stay  out  of  the  holes" 
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Bail  where,  sir?" 


VIRGIL    FARTCH 


ouldn't  care  very  much  to  be  corn- 
ered with  a  chorus  girl." 
She     shook     her     head.     "Freedom 
eant  something  quite  different  to  me, 
rk.     Maybe    you'll    understand.     It 
leant  owning  myself,  possessing  all  my 
and  useless  routines,  being  the  sole 
distress    of    my    habits.      Do    I    make 
>nse?" 
Is  that  why  you  kept  putting  off  the 
dding?" 

She  said,   "Get  me   a   cigarette,  will 
iu?    They're  in  the  living  room." 
I  got  her  the  cigarettes  and  lit  my 
pe. 

She     went    on    talking:      "Freedom 

eant  my  privacy.   It's  not  that  I  want 

lead  any  sort  of  double  life,  it's  sim- 

ly  that  I  resent  intrusion.   Perhaps  be- 

Suse  Mamma  always  used  to  ask  where 

Iwas  going  and  what  time  I'd  be  home 
id  always  made  me  feel  guilty  if  I 
langed  my  mind.  I  love  doing  things 
npulsively  and  I  resent  it  to  a  point 
here  my  spine  stiffens  and  I  get  goose - 
3sh  if  people  ask  where  and  what  and 
hy."  She  was  like  a  child,  crying  to  be 
nderstood. 

"On  Friday  I  had  a  date  with  Waldo 
a  sort  of  bachelor  dinner  before  I 
ft  for  Wilton.  It  was  to  be  my  last 
ight  in  town  before  my  wedding.  .  .  ." 
"Didn't  Shelby  resent  it?" 
"Naturally.      Wouldn't    you?"      She 

Iiughed  and  showed  the  tip  of  her 
rngue  between  her  lips.  "Waldo  re- 
nted Shelby.   But  I  couldn't  help  it.   I 

ver  flirted  or  urged  them  on.  And  I'm 
>nd  of  Waldo,  he's  a  fussy  old  maid 
ut  he's  been  kind  to  me,  very  kind, 
esides,  we've  been  friends  for  years, 
helbv  just  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
/e're  civilized  people,  we  don't  try  to 
lange  each  other." 

"And  Shelby,  I  suppose,  had  habits 
mt  weren't  hundred  per  cent  with 
ou?" 

She  ignored  the  question.  "On  Friday 
fully  intended  to  dine  with  Waldo  and 
ike  the  ten  o'clock  train.  But  in  the 
fternoon  I  changed  my  mind." 

"Why?" 

"Why?"  she  mocked.  "That's  pre- 
sely  why  I  didn't  tell  him.  Because 
e'd  ask  why." 

I  got  angry.  "You  can  have  your 
rejudices  if  you  like  and  I  don't  care 

you  want  to  make  your  habits  sacred, 
ut  this  is  a  murder  case.  Please  tell 
le  exactly  why  you  changed  your  mind 
aout  having  dinner  at  Waldo's." 

"I  had  a  headache." 

"I  know.    That's  what  you  told  him." 

She   walked   over   to   the   couch   and 

t  down.     I    followed.     Suddenly   she 


touched  my  arm  with  her  hand  and 
looked  up  into  my  eyes  so  sweetly  that 
I  smiled.  We  both  laughed  and  the  tri- 
fles became  less  important. 

She  said,  "So  help  me,  Mark,  I've 
told  you  the  truth.  I  felt  so  wretched 
after  lunch  on  Friday,  I  just  couldn't 
face  Waldo's  chatter,  and  I  couldn't  sit 
through  dinner  with  Shelby  either  be- 
cause he'd  have  been  too  pleased  at  my 
breaking  the  date  with  Waldo.  I  just 
had  to  get  away  from  everybody." 

"Why?" 

"What  a  persistent  man  you  are." 

She  shivered.  The  day  was  cold.  Rain 
beat  against  the  window.  The  sky  was 
the  color  of  lead. 

"Should  I  make  you  a  fire?" 

"Don't  bother."  Her  voice  was  cold 
too. 

I  got  logs  out  of  the  cabinet  under  the 
bookshelves  and  built  her  a  fire.  She  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  couch,  her  knees  tucked 
up,  her  arms  hugging  her  body.  She 
seemed  defenseless. 

"There,"  I  said.  "You'll  be  warm 
soon." 

"Please,  please,  Mark,  believe  me. 
There  was  no  more  to  it  than  that. 
You're  not  just  a  detective  who  sees 
nothing  but  surface  actions.  You're  a 
sensitive  man,  you  react  to  nuances.  So 
please  try  to  understand,  please." 

■"THE  attack  was  well-aimed.  A  man 
•*•  is  no  stronger  than  his  vanity.  If  I 
doubted  her,  I'd  show  myself  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  crude  detective. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "we'll  skip  it  now. 
Maybe  you  saw  a  ghost  at  lunch.  Maybe 
your  girl  friend  said  something  that  re- 
minded you  of  something  else.  Every- 
body gets  temperamental  once  in  a 
while." 

She  slipped  off  the  couch  and  ran  to- 
ward me,  her  hands  extended.  "You're 
a  darling,  really.  I  knew  last  night  that 
I'd  never  have  to  be  afraid  of  you." 

I  took  her  hands.  They  were  soft  to 
touch,  but  strong  underneath.  Sucker, 
I  said  to  myself  and  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  then  and  there.  My  self- 
respect  was  involved.  I  was  a  detective, 
a  servant  of  the  people,  a  representa- 
tive of  law  and  order. 

I  went  to  the  liquor  cabinet.  "Ever 
seen  this  before?" 

It  was  the  bottle  with  the  Three 
Horses  on  the  label. 

She  answered  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  "Of  course;  it's  been  in  the 
house  for  weeks." 

"This  isn't  the  brand  you  usually  buy, 
is  it?  Did  you  get  this  from  Mosconi's, 
too?" 


She  answered  in  one  long  unpunctu- 
ated  sentence:  "No  no  I  picked  it  up 
one  night  we  were  out  of  Bourbon  I 
had  company  for  dinner  and  stopped  jK 
the  way  home  from  the  office  it  was  on 
Lexington  or  maybe  Third  Avenue  I 
don't  remember." 

She  lied  like  a  goon.  I  had  checked 
with  Mosconi  and  discovered  that  on 
Friday  night,  between  seven  and  eight, 
Shelby  Carpenter  had  stopped  at  the 
store,  bought  the  bottle  of  Three  Horses, 
and,  instead  of  charging  it  to  Miss 
Hunt's  account,  had  paid  cash. 

"TJ7HAT  took  vou  so  long,  Mr.  Mc- 

*  *  Pherson?  You  should  have  come 
earlier.  Maybe  it's  too  late  now,  maybe 
he's  gone  forever." 

In  a  pink  bed,  wearing  a  pink  jacket 
with  fur  on  the  sleeves,  lay  Mrs.  Susan 
Treadwell.  I  sat  like  the  doctor  on  a 
straight  chair. 

"Shelby?" 

She  nodded.  Her  pink  massaged  skin 
looked  dry  and  old,  her  eyes  were  swol- 
len and  the  black  stuff  had  matted  under 
her  lashes.  The  Pomeranian  dog  lay  on 
the  pink  silk  comfort,  whimpering. 

"He's  gone?"  I  asked.    "Where?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  She  looked  at  a 
diamond  wrist  watch.  "He's  been  gone 
since  six-thirty  this  morning." 

I  was  not  upset.  One  of  our  men  had 
been  following  Shelby  since  I'd  checked 
with  Mosconi  on  the  Bourbon  bottle. 

"You  were  awake  when  he  left?  You 
heard  him  go?   Did  he  sneak  out?" 

"I  loaned  him  my  car,"  she  sniffled. 

"Do  you  think  he  was  trying  to  escape 
the  law,  Mrs.  Treadwell?" 

She  blew  her  nose  and  dabbled  at  her 
eyes  again.  "Oh,  I  knew  it  was  weak  of 
me,  Mr.  McPherson.  But  you  know 
Shelby,  he  has  a  way  with  him.  He  asks 
you  for  something  and  you  can't  resist 
him;  and  then  you  hate  yourself  for 
giving  in.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  and  if  I  ever  discovered 
the  reason,  I'd  always  be  grateful." 

I  let  her  cry  for  a  few  minutes  before 
I  asked,  "Do  you  believe  that  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  .  .  .  the  murder  of 
your  niece,  Mrs.  Treadwell?" 

"No!  No!  I  don't,  Mr.  McPherson. 
He  just  hasn't  got  the  stomach.  Crimi- 
nals go  after  what  they  want,  but  Shel- 
by's just  a  big  kid.  He's  always  being 
sorry  for  something.  My  poor,  poor 
Laura." 

I  said  nothing  about  Laura's  return. 

"You  don't  like  Shelby  very  much, 
do  you,  Mrs.  Treadwell?" 

"He's  a  darling  boy,"  she  said,  "but 
not  for  Laura.  Laura  couldn't  afford 
him." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

She  was  afraid  I  had  got  the  wrong 
impression  and  added  quickly,  "Not 
that  he's  a  gigolo.  Shelby  comes  from 
a  wonderful  family.  But  in  some  ways 
a  gigolo's  cheaper.  You  know  where 
you  are.  With  a  man  like  Shelby  you 
can't  slip  the  money  under  the  table." 

I  decided  that  it  was  lucky  that  most 
of  my  cases  had  not  involved  women. 
Their  logic  confused  me. 

"She  was  always  doing  the  most  ab- 
surd things  about  his  pride.  Like  the 
cigarette  case.  That  was  typical.  And 
then  he  had  to  go  and  lose  it." 

By  this  time  I'd  lost  the  scent. 

"She  couldn't  afford  it,  of  course,  she 
had  to  charge  it  on  my  account  and  pay 
me  back  by  the  month.  A  solid  gold 
cigarette  case,  he  had  to  have  it,  she 
said,  so  he'd  feel  equal  to  the  men  he 
lunched  with  at  the  club  and  the  clients 
in  their  business.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
you,  Mr.  McPherson?" 

"No,"  I  said  honestly,  "it  doesn't." 

"But  it's  just  like  Laura." 

I  could  have  agreed  to  that,  too,  but 
I  controlled  myself. 

"And  he  lost  it?"  I  asked,  leading  her 
back  to  the  trail. 

"Um-hum.     In    April,    before    she'd 
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even  finished  paying  for  it.  Can  you 
imagine?"  Suddenly,  for  no  reason  that 
I  could  understand,  she  took  an  atomizer 
from  the  bed  table  and  sprayed  herself 
with  perfume.  Then  she  made  up  her 
lips  and  combed  her  hair.  "I  thought 
of  the  cigarette  case  as  soon  as  he'd  gone 
off  with  the  keys  to  my  car.  Did  I  feel 
like  a  sucker?" 

"I  understand  that,"  I  said. 

Her  smile  was  a  clue  to  the  business 
with  the  perfume  and  lipstick.  I  was  a 
man;  she  had  to  get  around  me. 

"You're  not  going  to  blame  me  for 
giving  him  the  car?  Really,  I  didn't 
think  of  it  at  the  time.  He  has  a  way 
with  him,  you  know." 

"You  shouldn't  have  given  it  to  him 
if  you  felt  that  way,"  said  the  stern 
detective. 

She  fell  for  it. 

"It  was  weak,  Mr.  McPherson.  I  know 
how  weak  I  was  to  have  done  it.  I  should 
have  been  more  suspicious,  I  know  I 
should,  especially  after  that  phone  call." 

"What  phone  call,  Mrs.  Treadwell?" 

It  was  only  .by  careful  questioning 
that  I  got  the  story  straight.  If  I  told 
it  her  way,  there  would  be  no  end  to  this 
chapter.  The  phone  had  wakened  her  at 
half  past  five  that  morning.  She  lifted 
the  receiver  in  time  to  hear  Shelby,  on 
the  upstairs  extension,  talking  to  the 
night  clerk  at  the  Hotel  Framingham. 
The  clerk  apologized  for  disturbing  him 
at  this  hour  but  said  that  someone 
wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  him  on  a 
life  and  death  matter.  That  person  was 
waiting  on  another  wire.  Should  the 
clerk  give  that  party  Mr.  Carpenter's 
number? 

"I'll  call  back  in  ten  minutes,"  Shelby 
had  said.  "Tell  them  to  call  you  again." 
tHe  had  dressed  and  tiptoed  down  the 
stairs. 

"He  was  going  out  to  phone,"  Mrs. 
Treadwell  said.  "He  was  afraid  I'd  lis- 
ten on  the  extension." 

A  T  TWENTY  minutes  past  six  she 
"^  had  heard  him  coming  up  the  stairs. 
He  had  knocked  at  her  bedroom  door, 
apologized  for  waking  her  and  asked  for 
the  use  of  the  car. 

"Does  that  make  me  an  accessory  or 
something,  Mr.  McPherson?"  Tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

I  phoned  the  office  and  asked  if  there 
had  been  any  reports  from  the  man  who 
had  been  following  Shelby  Carpenter. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  since  he  went 
on  duty  at  midnight,  and  the  man  who 
was  to  have  relieved  him  at  eight  in  the 
morning  was  still  waiting. 

As  I  put  down  the  phone,  the  dog  be- 
gan to  bark.   Shelby  walked  in. 

"Good  morning,"  he  went  straight  to 
the  bed.  "I'm  glad  you  rested,  darling. 
It  was  cruel  of  me  to  disturb  you  at  that 
mad  hour.  But  you  don't  show  it  at  all. 
You're  divine  this  morning."  He  kissed 
her  forehead  and  then  turned  to  wel- 
come me. 

"Where've  you  been?"  she  asked. 

"Can't  you  guess,  darling?" 

He  petted  the  dog.  I  sat  back  and 
watched.  There  was  something  familiar 
and  unreal  about  Shelby.  I  was  always 
uncomfortable  when  he  was  in  the  room, 
and  always  struggling  to  remember 
where  I  had  seen  him.  The  memory  was 
like  a  dream,  unsubstantial  and  baf- 
fling. 

"I  can't  imagine  where  anyone  would 
go  at  that  wild  hour,  darling.  You  had 
me  quite  alarmed." 

If  Shelby  guessed  that  the  lady's 
alarm  had  caused  her  to  summon  the 
police,  he  was  too  tactful  to  mention  it. 

"I  went  up  to  Laura's  place,"  he  said. 
"I  made  a  sentimental  journey.  This 
was  to  have  been  our  wedding  day,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  I'd  forgotten,"  Mrs.  Treadwell 
caught  his  hand.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  comfortable  and  sure 
of  himself. 


"I  couldn't  sleep.  And  when  that  ab- 
surd phone  call  woke  us,  Auntie  Sue, 
I  was  too  upset  to  stay  in  my  room.  I 
felt  such  a  longing  for  Laura,  I  wanted 
to  be  close  to  something  she  had  loved. 
There  was  the  garden.  She'd  cared  for  it 
herself,  Mr.  McPherson,  with  her  own 
hands.  It  was  lovely  in  the  gray  morn- 
ing light." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  believe 
you,"  Mrs.  Treadwell  said.  "What's 
your  opinion,  Mr.  McPherson?" 

'You're  embarrassing  him,  darling. 
Remember,  he's  a  detective,"  Shelby 
said  as  if  she  had  been  talking  about 
leprosy  in  front  of  a  leper. 

"Why  couldn't  you  take  that  tele- 
phone call  in  the  house?"  asked  Mrs. 
Treadwell.  "Did  you  think  I'd  stoop  so 
low  as  to  listen  on  the  extension?" 

"If  you  hadn't  been  listening  on  the 
extension,  you'd  not  have  known  that 
I  had  to  go  out  to  a  phone  booth,"  he 
said,  laughing. 

"Why  were  you  afraid  to  have  me 
hear?" 

Shelby  offered  me  a  cigarette.  He 
carried  the  pack'  in  his  pocket  without 
a  case. 

"Was  it  a  girl?"  asked  Mrs.  Tread- 
well. 

"I  don't  know.  He  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  who- 
ever it  was  .  .  .  refused  to  leave  a  num- 
ber. I  called  the  Framingham  three 
times  but  they  hadn't  called  back."  He 
blew  smoke  rings  toward  the  ceiling. 
Then,  smiling  at  me,  he  said,  "A  yellow 
cab  followed  me  all  the  way  to  the  cot- 
tage and  back.  On  these  country  roads 
at  that  hour  your  man  couldn't  very 
well  hide  himself.  Don't  be  angry  with 
the  poor  chap  because  I  spotted  him." 

"He  kept  you  covered.  That  was  all 
he  was  told  to  do.  Whether  you  knew 
or  not  makes  no  difference."  I  got  up. 
"I'm  going  to  be  up  at  Miss  Hunt's  apart- 
ment at  three  o'clock.  I  want  you  to 
meet  me  there,  Carpenter." 

"Is  it  necessary?  I  rather  dislike  go- 
ing up  there  today  of  all  days.  You 
know,  we  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried .  .  ." 

"Consider  it  a  sentimental  journey," 
I  said. 

Mrs.  Treadwell  barely  noticed  when 
I  left.   She  was  busy  with  her  face. 

At  the  office  I  learned  that  Shelby's 
sentimental  journey  had  added  a  three- 
hour  taxi  bill  to  the  cost  of  the  Laura 
Hunt  case.    Nothing  had  been  discov- 


ered.   Shelby  had  not  even  entered  th' 
house  but  had  stood  in  the  garden  iijj 
the  rain  and  blown  his  nose  vigorousl> 
He  might  also,  it  was  hinted,  have  bee 
crying. 

TV/TOONEY  was  waiting   in   my  othc 
■*■  *■  with  his  report  on  Diane  Redferr 

She  had  not  been  seen  since  Fridaj 
The  landlady  remembered  becaus 
Diane  had  paid  her  room  rent  that  da> 
She  had  come  from  work  at  five  o'clocl 
stopped  in  the  landlady's  basement  fU 
to  hand  her  the  money,  gone  to  her  roor 
on  the  fourth  floor,  bathed,  changed  he 
clothes  and  gone  out  again.  The  land 
lady  had  seen  her  hail  a  cab  at  the  coi 
ner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Christophc 
Street.  She  remembered  because  sh 
considered  taxis  a  sinful  extravaganc 
for  girls  like  Diane. 

The  girl  might  have  come  in  late 
Friday  night  and  gone  out  again  on  Sal 
urday  morning,  but  the  landlady  ha 
not  seen  her.  There  were  still  boardei 
to  be  questioned,  but  the  landlady  ha 
not  known  where  they  worked,  an 
Mooney  would  have  to  go  back  at  si 
o'clock  to  check  with  them. 

"Did  the  landlady  seem  surprise 
that  Diane  hadn't  been  seen  since  Fr 
day?" 

"She  says  it  don't  matter  to  h« 
whether  the  boarders  use  their  rooms  < 
not  as  long  as  they  pay  the  rent, 
girls  that  stay  in  places  like  that 
often  out  all  night." 

"But  it's  five  days,"  I  said.  "Was  thei 
nobody  to  bother  about  her  disappea 
ance?" 

"You  know  how  it  is  with  those  kir 
of  girls,  Mac.  Here  today,  gone  tomo 
row.  Who  cares?" 

"Hasn't  she  any  friends?  Didn't  an; 
one  come  to  see  her  or  telephone?" 

"There  were  some  phone  calls.  Tue 
day  and  Wednesday.  I  checked.  Ph 
tographers  calling  her  to  come  ar 
work." 

"Nothing  personal?" 

"There  might  have  been  a  couple 
other  calls,  but  no  messages.   The  Ian 
lady  don't  remember  what  she  didi 
write  down  on  the  pad." 

I  had  known  girls  like  that  aroui 
New  York.  No  home,  no  friends,  n 
much  money.  Diane  had  been  a  beaul 
but  beauties  are  a  dime  a  dozen  on  bo 
sides  of  Fifth  Avenue  between  Eigfi 
Street  and  Ninety-sixth.    Mooney's  i 
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"I  always  keep  cotton  stuffed  in  my  ears  in  case  one  explodes" 
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port  gave  facts  and  figures,  showed  an 
estimate  of  Diane's  earnings  according 
to  figures  provided  by  the  Models' 
Guild.  She  could  have  supported  a  hus- 
band and  kids  on  the  money  she  earned 
when  she  worked,  but  the  work  was  un- 
steady. And  according  to  Mooney's 
rough  estimate,  the  clothes  in  her  closet 
had  cost  plenty.  Twenty  pairs  of  shoes. 
There  were  no  bills  as  there  had  been  in 
Laura's  desk,  for  Diane  came  from  the 
lower  classes — she  paid  cash. 

The  sum  of  it  all  was  a  shabby  and 
shiftless  life.  Fancy  perfume  bottles, 
Kewpie  dolls  and  toy  animals  were  all 
she  brought  home  from  expensive  din- 
ners and  suppers  in  night  spots.  The  let- 
ters from  her  family,  plain  working 
people  who  lived  in  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, were  written  in  night-school  Eng- 
lish and  told  about  layoffs  and  money 
troubles. 

Her  name  had  been  Jennie  Swobodo. 

Mooney  had  taken  nothing  from  the 
room  but  the  letters.  He'd  had  a  special 
lock  put  on  the  door  and  threatened  the 
landlady  with  the  clink  if  she  opened  her 
face. 

He  gave  me  a  duplicate  key.  "You 
might  want  to  look  in  yourself.  I'll  be 
back  there  at  six  to  talk  to  the  other 
tenants." 

I  had  no  time  then  to  look  into  the 
life  of  Jennie  Swobodo,  alias  Diane 
Redfern.  But  when  I  got  up  to  Laura's 
apartment,  I  asked  if  there  hadn't  been 
any  pocketbooks  or  clothes  left  there 
by  the  murdered  model. 

Laura  said,  "Yes,  if  Bessie  had  ex- 
amined the  clothes  in  the  closet,  she'd 
have  found  Diane's  dress.  And  her 
purse  was  in  my  dresser  drawer.  She 
had  put  everything  away  neatly." 

There  was  a  dresser  drawer  filled  with 
purses.  Among  them  was  the  black  silk 
bag  that  Diane  had  carried.  There  was 
eighteen  dollars  in  it,  the  key  to  her 
room,  lipstick,  eyeshadow,  powder,  a 
little  phial  of  perfume  and  a  straw  ciga- 
rette case  with  a  broken  clasp. 

Laura  watched  quietly  while  I  exam- 
ined Diane's  belongings.  When  I  went 
back  to  the  living  room,  she  followed  me 
like  a  child.  She  had  changed  into  a  tan 
dress  and  brown,  high-heeled  slippers 
that  set  off  her  wonderful  ankles.  Her 
earrings  were  little  gold  bells. 

"I've  sent  for  Bessie." 

"How  thoughtful  you  are." 

T  FELT  like  a  hypocrite.  My  reason 
■^  for  sending  for  Bessie  had  been 
purely  selfish.  I  wanted  to  observe  her 
reaction  to  Laura's  return. 

When  I  explained,  Laura  said,  "But 
you  don't  suspect  poor  old  Bessie?" 

"I  just  want  to  see  how  a  non-suspect 
takes  it." 

"As  a  basis  for  comparison?" 

"Maybe." 

"Then  there's  someone  you  do  sus- 
pect?" 

I  said,  "There  are  several  lies  which 
will  have  to  be  explained." 

When  she  moved,  the  gold  bells  tin- 
kled.  Her  face  was  like  a  mask. 

"Mind  a  pipe?" 

The  bells  tinkled  again.  I  struck  a 
match.  It  scraped  like  an  emery  wheel. 
I  thought  of  Laura's  lie  and  hated  her 
because  she  was  making  a  fool  of  her- 
self for  Shelby  Carpenter.  And  trying 
to  make  a  fool  of  me.  I  was  glad  when 
the  doorbell  rang.  I  told  Laura  to  wait 
in  the  bedroom  for  my  signal. 

Bessie  knew  at  once  that  something 
had  happened.  She  looked  around  the 
room,  she  stared  at  the  place  where  the 
body  had  fallen,  she  studied  each  orna- 
ment and  every  piece  of  furniture.  I 
saw  it  with  a  housekeeper's  eyes  then, 
noticed  that  the  newspaper  had  been 
folded  carelessly  and  left  on  the  big  ta- 
ble, that  Laura's  lunch  tray  with  an 
empty  plate  and  coffee  cup  remained  on 
the  coffee  table  beside  the  couch,  that  a 
book  lay  open,  that  the  fire  burned  be- 


hind the  screen,  and  red-tipped  cigarette 
stubs  filled  the  ashtrays. 

"Sit  down,"  I  told  her.  "Something's 
happened."  "* 

"What?" 

"Sit  down." 

"I  can  take  it  standing." 

"Someone  has  come  to  stay  here,"  I 
said,  and  went  to  the  bedroom  door. 

Laura  came  out. 

I've  heard  women  scream  when  their 
husbands  beat  them  and  mothers  sob- 
bing over  dead  and  injured  children,  but 
I  never  heard  such  eerie  shrieks  as  Bes- 
sie let  out  at  the  sight  of  Laura.  She 
dropped  her  pocketbook.  She  crossed 
herself.  Then,  very  slowly,  she  backed 
toward  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

"Do  you  see  what  I  see,  Mr.  McPher- 
son?" 

"It's  all  right,  Bessie.  She's  alive." 

Bessie  called  upon  her  patron  saint 
Elizabeth  to  witness  the  miracle. 

"Bessie,  calm  yourself.  I'm  all  right; 
I  just  went  to  the  country.  Someone 
else  was  murdered." 

TT  WAS  easier  to  believe  in  miracles. 
■*■  Bessie  insisted  upon  telling  Laura  that 
she  had  herself  found  the  body,  that  she 
had  identified  it  as  Laura  Hunt's,  that 
it  had  worn  Laura's  best  negligee  and 
silver  mules.  And  she  was  just  as  posi- 
tive about  her  uncle's  sister-in-law's 
cousin  who  had  met  her  dead  sweetheart 
in  an  orchard  in  County  Galway. 

None  of  our  arguments  convinced  her 
until  Laura  said,  "Well,  what  are  we 
going  to  have  for  dinner,  Bessie?" 

"Goodness,  I  never  thought  I'd  be 
hearing  you  ask  that  no  more,  Miss 
Laura." 

"I'm  asking,  Bessie.  How  about  a 
steak  and  French  fries  and  apple  pie, 
Bessie?" 

Bessie  brightened.  "Would  a  ghost 
be  asking  for  French  fries  and  apple 
pie?  Who  was  it  got  murdered,  Miss 
Laura?" 

"Miss  Redfern,  you  remember  .  .  . 
the  girl  who  .  .  ." 

"It's  no  more  than  she  deserved,"  said 
Bessie  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
change  into  her  work  clothes. 

I  told  her  to  shop  for  dinner  in  stores 
where  they  did  not  know  her  as  the  serv- 
ant of  a  murder  victim,  and  warned  her 
against  mentioning  the  miracle  of 
Laura's  return. 

"Evidently  Bessie  disapproved  of 
Diane.  Why?"  I  asked  Laura  when  we 
were  alone  again. 

"Bessie's  opinionated,"  she  said. 
"There  was  no  particular  reason." 

"No?" 

"No,"  said  Laura  firmly. 

The  doorbell  rang  again. 

"Stay  here  this  time,"  I  whispered. 
"We'll  try  another  kind  of  surprise." 

She  waited,  sitting  stiffly  at  the  edge 
of  the  couch.  I  opened  the  door.  I  had 
expected  to  see  Shelby  but  it  was  Waldo 
Lydecker  who  walked  in. 

Self-centered  people  see  only  what 
they  want  to  see.  Astigmatism  might 
have  been  his  excuse  for  his  failure  to 
notice  her  at  first,  but  I  think  it  was 
covetousness.  His  gaze  was  so  concen- 
trated upon  the  antique  glass  vase  that 
the  rest  of  the  room  might  have  been 
sky  or  desert. 

"Your  office  told  me  I'd  find  you  here, 
McPherson.  I've  talked  to  my  lawyer 
and  he  advises  me  to  take  my  vase  and 
let  the  woman  sue." 

He  had  to  pass  the  sofa  on  the  way  to 
the  mantel.  Laura  turned  her  head,  the 
gold  bells  tinkled.  Waldo  paused  as  if 
he  had  heard  some  ghostly  warning 
Then,  like  a  man  afraid  of  his  imagina 
tion  and  determined  to  show  himself 
above  fear,  he  stretched  his  hands  to- 
ward the  shining  globe.  Laura  turned 
to  see  how  I  was  taking  it.  Her  gold  bells 
struck  such  a  sharp  note  that  Waldo 
whirled  on  his  heels  and  faced  her. 
{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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the  depths  and  conquered.  The  depths 
in  this  case  was  Detroit,  where  the  fam- 
ily landed  after  Betty  was  born  in 
Battle  Creek.  There  was  the  usual  sepa- 
ration in  the  family,  and  the  mother  was 
left  with  the  two  girls,  Mabel  and  Betty. 
Six  months  in  the  year,  Mother  worked 
in  a  motor  factory,  putting  tacks  in  up- 
holstery. Betty  started  making  money 
when  she  was  five. 

"We'd  go  around  to  beer  joints,  sing 
a  few  songs  and  take  up  a  collection," 
says  Betty.  "I  was  the  cute  one.  I'd  rub 
the  domes  of  the  baldheaded  dopes  hop- 
ing they'd  come  across  with  a  buck." 

By  the  time  she  was  ten  she  was  sing- 
ing with  bands  and  evading  the  law. 
Since  most  of  the  dates  were  one-night- 
ers  in  little  towns  outside  of  Detroit,  she 
managed  to  get  away  with  it. 

She  was  trying  to  go  to  school  at  the 
same  time  and  did  manage  to  get  as  far 
as  the  first  year  of  high  school,  but  it 
soon  got  too  much  for  her.  Singing  with 
bands  at  night  (five  bucks  a  throw  v/hen 
the  local  manager  didn't  gyp  you  out 
of  it)  and  going  to  school  next  day  was 
too  much,  so  she  gave  up  school.    That 
was  a  wrench,  because  she  was  basket- 
ball crazy  and  had  captained  the 
best  team   in  school.    It  was  an 
outfit    of    runts,    and    everybody 
wondered    how    they    could    beat 
bigger  teams. 

"I  got  'em  in  the  dressing  room 
and  told  'em  I'd  bat  their  ears 
down  if  we  lost,"  says  Betty. 

She  was  getting  something  of 
a  reputation  with  the  bands  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  was  one  of 
the  homeliest  dames  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  She  had  a  scar  on  her 
face  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
from  the  nose  to  the  chin,  the  re- 
sult of  a  swimming  accident. 

"A  kid  pushed  me  off  a  pier 
and  I  hung  up  on  a  nail  in- 
stead of  hitting  the  water.  You 
can  still  see  it  a  little  bit  when 
the    lights    hit    me.      It    cured    itself." 

About  this  time  she  and  three  fellows 
from  a  band  decided  to  conquer  New 
York.  They  started  out  in  a  car  with  a 
bag  of  sandwiches,  a  vacuum  bottle  full 
of  coffee  and  a  lot  of  ambition.  After 
three  months  they  were  on  the  rocks. 
They  hadn't  got  near  a  job  and  their 
money  was  gone.  Betty  went  into  a 
music  publishing  firm  as  a  last  resort. 

"Kid,"  said  the  manager,  "you  can't 
sing;  you  look  like  hell;  why  don't  you 
go  home?" 

"I'm  so  hungry  I  could  hardly  get  up 
these  stairs,"  cried  Betty  tearfully. 
"How'm  I  going  to  walk  to  Detroit?" 

Back  Home  and  Broke 

The  manager  gave  her  bus  fare,  put 
her  on  the  bus  and  said  goodby  and  no 
questions  asked.  Betty  came  home 
licked.  A  boy  friend  took  her  out  New 
Year's  Eve  to  a  dive  in  Detroit  and  she 
was  sitting  there  hating  the  world  when 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  an  old  friend, 
said,  "We  got  a  great  little  singer  here, 
Betty  Hutton.  Come  up,  Betty.  Give 
her  a  great  big  hand,  folks,"  and  Betty 
came  up,  raging. 

"I  was  so  mad  at  everything,  I  just 
grabbed  the  microphone  and  yanked  it 
around  and  bellowed  into  it.  I  wanted  to 
yank  it  out  and  throw  it  at  somebody." 

Well,  after  getting  her  brains  beat 
out  in  New  York,  the  turning  point 
came  right  in  Detroit  because  Vincent 
Lopez  was  there  and  liked  the  act  and 
hired  her.  She  was  fifteen  at  the  time, 
and  on  the  way  back  to  New  York  he 
was  asking  her  what  she  thought  of  his 
orchestra. 
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"From  top  to  bottom,"  said  Betty, 
"corn!" 

"You  mean  it's  no  good?"  cried  Lopez, 
hurt. 

"If  you  made  it  up  into  a  cheese,  your 
own  mother  wouldn't  let  it  in  the  house," 
said  Betty. 

They  started  revamping  the  band  and 
reports  have  it  that  the  girl  did  practi- 
cally all  the  selecting  of  new  men.  When 
it  opened  at  Billy  Rose's  Casa  Mariana, 
old  Lopez  fans  didn't  recognize  the  band, 
but  the  jitterbugs  did.  Although  they 
couldn't  afford  to  eat  the  strange  and 
expensive  Rose  meals,  they  paid  a  buck 
ten  to  sit  in  the  balcony  and  whistle. 
Betty  was  a  sensation.  For  the  finale  of 
the  act,  she  hefted  Lou  Holtz  onto  her 
shoulders  and  toted  him  off.  For  the 
encore  she  swung  on  the  giant  stage 
curtain  and  sailed  off  to  the  wings. 

She  knocked  herself'  out  three  times 
a  night  and  got  up  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  dash  over  to  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
to  make  movie  shorts.  When  there  was 
a  minute  to  spare,  Lopez,  who  was  also 
her  manager,  booked  her  for  club  dates. 

"I'm  getting  $65  a  week  for  every- 
thing,"   says    Betty.     "I'm    living    with 


VARIABLE  SLOGAN 

ONE  of  the  slogans  posted  on  the  walls 
throughout  the  Administration  Building 
at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  reads: 

The  Difficult  We  Do  Immediately — 

The  Impossible  Takes  a  Little  Longer. 

Men  in  the  Public  Relations  office 
have  their  own  paraphraseology  for  the 
message.  Alongside  it,  someone  has 
placed  a  card  reading: 

Why  Be  Difficult? 

It's  Just  as  Easy  to  be  Impossible. 


Mom  in  a  walk-up  dump  over  on  11th 
Avenue  and  walking  to  work.  My 
name's  up  there  in  lights  and  everybody 
is  having  a  great  time  but  me.  Finally 
the  band  is  booked  into  the  Paramount 
Theater  for  big  dough  and  I  say,  'Lis- 
ten!'" 

"Listen,  what?"  says  Lopez. 

"Am  I  giving  the  whole  party!  Next 
week  I  get  $175  or  I  kick  a  hole  in  the 
bass  drum!" 

This  started  a  trend  of  circumstances 
that  led  to  a  lawsuit  in  which  Miss 
Hutton  broke  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Lopez.  When  the  lawsuit  was  in  the 
news,  she  was  out  of  work. 

"A  no-good  dame,"  the  word  went 
around  Broadway.   "Can't  trust  her." 

After  being  out  of  work  for  fourteen 
weeks,  she  was  desperate.  Her  money 
was  gone,  she  sensed  that  there  was  a 
silent  boycott  against  her.  She  went 
into  the  largest  theatrical  agency  in  New 
York  and  asked  to  see  the  president. 

"Just  have  a  seat,"  said  the  secre- 
tary. 

"Have  a  seat,  my  eye!"  yelled  Betty. 
She  rushed  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
private  offices  and  bellowed  into  the 
corridor : 

"HEY,  YOU  BUMS!  If  I  don't  get  a 
job  right  away,  I  blow  the  joint  UP!" 

She  had  a  job  next  week  and  has 
been  working  since.  Her  first  show  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  revue  Two  for  the 
Show,  which  was  a  gentle  affair  with 
the  exception  of  Hutton.  She  rattled  the 
box-seat  gentry  loose  from  their  teeth 
and  had  a  wonderful  time.  She  also 
saved  opening  night  when  a  ballet  was 
left  leaderless  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  male  star,  a  Latin  gentleman.    The 


orchestra  kept  vamping  the  entrance 
music,  the  ballet  wandered  around  in  a 
daze.  Betty  caught  on  first. 

"The  guy's  ripped  his  pants!"  she 
cried,  and  then  went  on  herself  and  did 
the  solo  dance.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  dance 
and  her  movements  didn't  end  with  the 
music,  but  it  kept  the  show  alive. 

All  this  time  she  was  keeping  her 
mother  and  sister,  fighting  agents  and 
lawyers,  and  working  with  the  zeal  of 
an  escaped  turbine.  She  finally  changed 
her  sister's  name  to  Marian  Hutton. 
taught  her  the  original  Hutton  routines 
and  got  her  a  job  singing  with  Glenn 
Miller,  where  she  still  is.  Betty  ap- 
peared with  bands,  got  stage  engage- 
ments, went  on  one-nighters. 

A   Worth-while   Gamble 

She  decided  that  Hollywood  was  her 
real    chance    and    plunged    on    it.     She 
bought  a  slick-looking  roadster,  dolled 
up  in  expensive  clothes  and  played  the 
game.    She  was  in  hock  up  to  her  ears 
but  is  getting  out  of  it  and  thinks  the 
gamble  was  worth  while.    Her  mother 
has  married  again  and  Betty  has  bought 
a  house  in  Hollywood  for  them. 
When  her  sister  Marian  had  her 
baby,  Betty  looked  after  them  all. 
She  will  give  her  right  leg  to  any- 
body who  is  loyal  to  her  and  will 
cut  the  right  leg  off  anybody  who 
isn't.    Her  blond  hair  is  generally 
in  ringlets  and  is  a  platinum  job, 
which  she  swears  is  real.   To  any- 
body who  doubts  that,  she  says 
merely: 

"All    right,    get    fresh;    maybe 
it's  your  hair." 

She  can't  cook;  she  can't  sew; 
and  she   never  intends   to  learn. 
Up  till  the  present  time  her  life 
has  been  all  career.   She  still  isn't 
too  sure  she's  made  the  grade,  but 
she  hopes  she  has.    She's  sick  of 
the  struggle.    When  she  got  run 
down  lately  and  the  doctors  began  to 
work  on  her,  they  came  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous discovery;  they  found  she  had 
never  had  a  childhood. 

"Pretty  soon  they'll  discover  I'm 
white,"  says  Betty,  "and  then  what  a 
celebration!" 

She  talks  in  shouts  and  exclamations; 
her  vocabulary  is  not  always  of  the 
purest.  When  she  was  playing  basket- 
ball, her  teacher  would  listen  to  her  ex- 
horting her  lagging  teammates  and 
scream:  "Betty  Thornburg,  you  come 
right  here!"  This  is  our  way  of  saying 
that  her  real  name  is  Thornburg. 

She  is  one  of  the  best-liked  girls  in 
show  business.  She  helps  her  pals; 
takes  kicks  at  her  enemies;  and  can  an- 
swer truthfully  to  the  description 
Blond  Blitz.  Paramount  considers  her 
a  great  find  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  her.  Lately  when  she  was  in  New 
York  appearing  with  the  stage  show  that 
surrounded  the  opening  night  for  Holi- 
day Inn,  it  was  suggested  that  she  might 
like  to  stop  for  a  personal  appearance 
in  Detroit  on  her  way  back  to  the 
coast. 

"Not  that  town,"  she  said  quickly. 
"They  know  me  out  there.  The  last  time 
I  was  home  I  went  out  to  the  Bowery 
night  club  in  Hamtramck  and  am  there 
minding  my  own  business  when  this 
Charley  Carlisle,  the  m.  c.  yells,  'Why, 
there's  our  own  Betty  Hutton.  Come 
up  here,  Betty,  and  let  the  folks  see 
you.'  I  went  up  and  there  were  a  couple 
of  old  high-school  friends  of  mine  sit- 
ting at  the  ringside  .  tables  and  they 
looked  up  at  me  sourly  and  said, 
'Hello,  punk.'  " 

The  End 
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The  Binder,  the  fifth  as  The  Clincher. 
Then  they  order  "One  for  the  road"  and 
oddly  enough  the  grimness  of  the  news 
from  the  South  Pacific,  from  Russia, 
from  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East 
fades  and  both  parties  feel  like  a  news- 
paper headline  writer  who  is  about  to 
make  a  major  United  Nations  victory 
of  the  sinking  of  a  small  Japanese  trans- 
port. 

YOU  may  be  suspecting  that  we've  been 
^poking  about  in  Washington  for  a  few 
days.  While  we  were  there  we  met  a 
friend  who  has  been  there  about  two 
months  on  a  nice  interesting  war  job 
which  he  is  expected  to  discharge  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  War,  Navy  and  State  departments, 
all  of  which  are  quite  different,  and 
with  due  consideration  for  the  political 
preferences  of  important  senators  and 
representatives.  Thus  he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  loaf  in,  knowing  by  this  time 
that  if  he  pleases  any  one  of  these  in- 
fluences all  the  others  will  get  sore  and 
write  him  indignant  letters  in  official 
double-talk.  But  he  has  an  idea.  He 
suggests  that  somebody  employ  a  few 
skywriters  to  fill  the  skies  above  the 
capital  with:  "Remember — we're  fight- 
ing in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia 
too." 

AND  Miss  Jeanne  T.  Flannery,  one  of 
;the  four  secretaries  to  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-one bosses  of  one  of  our  now  count- 
less war  agencies  in  Washington,  notified 
her  particular  boss  that  the  government 
had  towed  an  excursion  boat  up  from 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  had  anchored 
it  at  the  foot  of  Main  Avenue  in  the 
Potomac  River,  and  had  converted  it 
into  seventy-five  offices  for  the  OPA. 
"That's  progress,"  replied  he.  "At  last 
we're  throwing  those  guys  into  the 
river." 


OUR  latest  intelligences  from  Pendroy, 
Montana,  are  reassuring.  Mr.  David 
Patterson  reports  that  "out  here  on 
the  Montana  plains,  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  metropolis,   one   hears   the 


women  telling  one  another  that  they're 
glad  we  now  have  an  air  base  in  Great 
Falls  to  give  us  ranchers  some  protec- 
tion from  air  raids."  All  that  Montana 
needs  now  is  someone  with  wings 
enough  to  bomb  it.  And  very  distantly 
related  to  that  is  the  thought  that 
popped  up  in  the  mind  of  a  brand-new 
Army  lieutenant  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment experiencing  his  first  visit  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  his  presence,  there 
had  been  considerable  discussion  of 
where  our  Armed  Forces  should  launch 
their  first  grand  offensive  with  a  result- 
ing maximum  of  discomfort  to  the  en- 
emy. "Nobody's  asked  me,"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "But  if  anybody  wants  to 
know,  I'd  say  we  ought  to  start  right 
here." 

IN  OUR  own  foggy  way,  we've  fre- 
quently thought  that  it  would  be  just 
dandy  if  we,  who  wear  civilian  clothes, 
were  as  devout  in  what  we  like  to  call 
our  war  effort  as  our  Armed  Forces  are. 
We  got  that  way  after  reading  a  letter 
from  a  friend  who,  although  a  capable 
bombardier,  eager  to  be  up  and  at  the 
enemy,  is  one  of  the  2,800  Air  Forces 
officers  who  are  doing  clerical  work  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is  the  sort  of  work 
which  thousands  of  capable  clerks 
would  be  glad  to  take  $2,500  a  year  for 
doing.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Air 
Forces  officers  now  doing  it  could  be 
used  in  combat  duty.  Why  they  aren't 
is  so  simple  that  even  we  understand. 
Civilian  clerks  are  under  Civil  Service. 
Civil  Service  clerks  quit  clerking  at 
four-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  This  means 
that  if  Civil  Service  clerks  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Dayton  base,  which  sup- 
plies most  of,  if  not  all  the  equipment 
for  the  Air  Forces,  and  does  virtually  all 
the  buying,  and  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
task  of  pushing  plane  production  and 
dispatching  planes,  the  work  would 
never  get  done.  So  our  friend,  good 
bombardier,  is  clerking  twelve,  fourteen 
and  sometimes  eighteen  hours  out  of 
twenty-four.  He's  a  trifle  fed  up.  Any- 
body blaming  him  will  please  raise  his 
hand W.  D. 


Wing  Talk 
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xtra  power  will  permit  additional  carry - 
ng  tonnage,  which  means  more  money. 
Although  they  have  been  laid  aside  to 
make  way  for  war  orders,  plans  for  such 
^raft  are  in  the  vaults  at  several  of  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  plants.  About 
all  that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that 
'he  ships  will  take  the  general  trend  of 
ow-wing  monoplanes,  similar  to  the 
Douglas  airliner.  Their  interiors  will 
3e  chiefly  designed  to  accommodate 
reight  cargoes,  although  there  will  be 
several  seats  for  passenger  accommo- 
lations. 

For  several  years,  trimotored  Fords 

and  Fokkers  have  been  flying  regular 

1  f.chedules  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 

ca,  carrying  heavy  loads  in  and  out  of 

(mail  jungle  fields. 


IUTAJOR  GENERAL  GEORGE  C. 
LV1  KENNEY,  one-time  chief  of  the 
Army's  Wright  Field  and  one  of  the  Air 

brces'  authorities  on  new  U.  S.  aircraft 
and  production  systems,  offers  this  phi- 
osophy    on    when    the    war    will    end. 

When  the  day  comes,"  he  says,  "that 
ve  can  stick  five  planes  up  there  to  re- 
>lace  every  one  that  our  enemies  knock 
lown — we  will  win." 


T_TIGH  above  the  mountainous  terrain 
*•  1  of  Colorado,  a  big  four-engined 
bomber  roared  through  the  starless 
skies.  Its  pilot  was  H.  F.  (Hal)  Black- 
burn, former  stratoliner  captain.  A 
student  copilot,  navigator  and  radio  op- 
erator comprised  its  crew.  This  was  a 
check  flight  to  see  how  well  the  new  men 
could  work  as  a  team.  Blackburn  was 
the  instructor. 

"Okay,  fellows,  here's  your  problem," 
he  said  into  the  mike  of  the  interphone 
system.  "Altitude  is  29,600  feet  some- 
where over  Colorado.  What's  our  exact 
position?" 

Radio  operator  and  navigator,  ear- 
phones clamped  to  their  heads,  ex- 
changed a  few  quick  glances  and  settled 
down  in  earnest  over  their  respective 
tables  to  get  the  solution.  Seconds  later, 
they  were  all  smiles. 

Blackburn  was  pleased.  Smart  stu- 
dents he  had.  He  snapped  on  the  mike 
to  compliment  them.  There  was  some 
interference  but  he  thought  he  could 
make  it  out  quite  clearly — Brooklyn 
and  the  Cards  were  battling  it  out  in  a 
night  game  at  St.  Louis. 

"Cut  it,  you  buzzards!"  he  yelled. 
"Get  to  work!"  ...  D.  J.  I. 


' '  Take  care  of  Mom ,  and  don '  /  spot  my  A  rrow  Ties! ' ' 


•  You  can  always  include  Arrow  Ties  among  a  man's  favorite 
possessions.  And  why  not  ?  Arrow  Ties  help  dress  a  man  up.  The 
patterns  are  rich  and  fresh-looking.  The  special  lining  helps  make 
perfect  knots,  resists  wrinkles.  And  the  prices  are  only  $1,  $1.50,  $2, 
and  $2.50.  See  the  new  ones  at  your  Arrow  dealer's. ' 

^4 BROW  TIES 

As  Outstanding  as  Arrow  Skirts 


*    BUY   U.S.  WAR    SAVINGS   BONDS   AND   STAMPS  • 


Made  by  Cluetl,  Peabody  8  Co. .  Inc. 


sole  u.s.  agents:  Sch ieffel i n  &  Co.,  new  york  city  .  importers  since  1794 
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DO  WE  NEED  10,000,000  FIGHTERS  NOW? 


THE  Army,"  an  observant  soldier  friend  of 
ours  proudly  said  the  other  day,  "is  always 
totalitarian.  It  always  wants  to  take  every- 
thing in  sight,  simply  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Army  has  been  get- 
ting too  much — not  of  everything,  but  of  our 
available  manpower — for  us  to  stay  on  the  safe 
side  as  regards  winning  the  war  with  reasonable 
speed  and  efficiency. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  proposition 
that  we  ought  to  arm  and  train  as  many  men 
as  will  be  necessary  to  lick  what  somebody 
called  our  two  and  one-half  enemies — Ger- 
many, Japan  and  Italy — and  that  we  should  not 
waste  time  about  it. 

But  how  fast  do  we  have  to  build  up  the 
Army  of  10,000,000  to  13,000,000  men  of  which 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  of  Selective  Service 
talks  so  copiously?  Even  more  to  the  point: 
How  fast  can  we  build  up  this  Army  and  keep 
our  war  plants  producing  the  necessary  war 
materials  and  our  farms  producing  the  neces- 
sary food  for  the  Army  and  the  rest  of  us? 

We  now  have  an  Army  of  4,000,000-plus,  and 
a  Navy  and  Air  Forces  which  are  growing  fast 
in  both  personnel  and  materiel.  The  draft  is 
hauling  men  into  the  Army  at  a  terrific  clip, 
with  little  regard  for  the  war  plants'  imperative 
needs  of  skilled  supervisors  and  trained  work- 


ers, or  for  the  farmers'  needs  of  farm  labor. 

As  one  result,  food  rationing  is  coming  on  us 
apace;  has  already  begun  with  various  meats. 

As  another,  more  and  more  war-plant  man- 
agements are  complaining  that  they  cannot 
keep  skilled  workers  and  supervisors  because 
of  the  draft  boards'  indiscriminate  and,  in  some 
cases,  arrogant  demands. 

"Recently,  for  instance,"  says  President 
Harvey  N.  Davis  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  "a  small  company  working  over- 
time on  parts  and  accessories  for  fighting  air- 
planes lost  its  assistant  production  manager  to 
the  draft.  When  last  heard  from,  he  was  a 
private  building  barracks  at  a  cantonment. 

Plainly,  the  only  winners  in  this  transaction 
were  Hirohito,  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

In  our  anxiety  to  build  up  a  huge  fighting 
force  almost  overnight,  we  seem  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  force  must  be  backed 
by  millions  of  producers  of  fighting  gear  of  all 
kinds,  and  by  millions  of  farmers  capable  of 
feeding  the  fighters  and  the  civilian  population, 
plus  the  beneficiaries  of  our  Lend-Lease  food 
shipments  to  other  lands. 

Lopsided  development  of  this  three-ply  war 
machine  is  bound  to  have  dangerous  effects. 
Keep  it  up  long  enough  and  let  it  go  far  enough, 
and  those  effects  can  be  fatal  to  our  hopes  of 


winning  the  war.    Britain  found  that  out  earlie 
in  the  war.    Britain  drafted  more  men  than  th| 
home  front,  with  the  best  will  in  the  work 
could  equip  or  feed.    Presently,  Britain  founj 
itself  forced  to  return  a  lot  of  soldiers  to  indusf 
try  and  the  farms. 

At  this  writing,  we  are  on  the  way  towarJ 
finding   ourselves   some   day   with   a   gigantij 
Army  that  (1)  has  no'  place  to  go,  (2)  has  nc 
enough  ships  to  go  in,  (3)  is  short  on  vital  wa 
supplies   and   equipment,    and    (4)    is   gettin| 
hungry  while  civilians  get  hungrier. 

Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  the  Manpowe| 
Allocation  Board  had  better  be  given  mor 
power;  the  draft  boards'  indiscriminate  zed 
had  better  be  curbed  somehow;  and  both  c| 
these  things  had  better  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
things  look  to  us,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  pu^ 
ting  into  practice  the  principle  recently  lai| 
down  by  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  himself: 

The  Army  is  greatly  in  need  of  men  of  specialize 
training,  particularly  in  physics,  chemistry,  eng 
neering  and  medicine.  We  are  equally  interestej 
in  having  adequate  numbers  of  men  of  such  traia 
ing  available  to  war-production  industries  ar| 
civilian-research  agencies  of  the  government. 

In  short,  the  home  front  needs  help,  and  trl 
home  front  can't  wait  much  longer  for  that  hel[ 


BLUENOSES  IN  WARTIME 


THE  drys  are  trying  to  lure  us  or  trick  us  back 
into  federal  prohibition,  using  the  war  as  an 
argument;  and  we  get  considerable  kick  out  of 
remembering  just  what  it  is  that  they  want  to 
sell  us  once  more. 

They  want  to  sell  us  a  general  contempt  for 
all  laws,  good  or  bad.  They  want  to  bring  back 
the  bootlegger — who  was  often  a  fine  and  ac- 
commodating fellow  personally,  but  who  oper- 
ated against  a  background  of  such  crime  and 
violence,  such  robbery,  mayhem  and  murder,  as 
have  never  cursed  this  country  before  or  since 
our  thirteen  years  of  federal  prohibition.  The 
bootlegger  is  already  doing  pretty  well  again, 

70 


because  of  soaring  liquor  taxes,  but  his  crimi- 
nal background  is  not  nearly  what  it  used  to  be. 
Give  him  time! 

The  drys  want  to  sell  us  another  consign- 
ment of  hypocrisy  in  Congress  and  on  the  fed- 
eral bench:  of  corruption  of  state  and  city 
officials;  of  dry  agents  of  such  slimy  character 
as  to  make  Doctor  Paul  Josef  Goebbels  look 
like  a  gentleman  by  comparison ;  of  drinking  by 
children;  of  uninspected,  untaxed,  unbonded 
and  frequently  poisonous  liquor. 

This  dry  resurgence  was  to  be  expected,  of 
course.  Bluenoses  always  bloom  in  wartime. 
Probably  that  is  because  a  lot  of  people  who 


are  not  profiting  from  the  customary  war  bool 
get  frightened  and  yearn  blindly  for  some  so| 
of  reform,  even  as  savages  make  sacrifices  . 
assorted  gods  of  storm,  flood,  pestilence,  and 
on.  Some  of  those  who  are  profiting  from  til 
war  boom,  of  course,  want  to  go  to  the  othl 
extreme.  So  whenever  we  are  at  war,  we  haj 
these  agitations  for  impossible  reforms — evl 
reforms  which,  like  prohibition,  have  alrea(| 
been  proved  impossible. 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  peopl 
will  carefully  preserve,  for  the  duration.  th«jj 
present  amused  scorn  for  the  drys'  efforts 
sell  them  that  old  bill  goods  all  over  again. 
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You  can  spot  it  every  time 


billed  workers  have  "know  how".  So  have  the  makers  of  Coca-Cola. 
jThat'a  why  you  find  that  extra  something  m  ice-cold  Coca-Cola. 
Almost  anybody  can  make  a  soft  drink,  but  nobody  else  can  make        A 
I  Coca-Cola. 

You  sense  a  finished  art  in  its  making  which  gives  Coca-Cola  a 
special  quality.  Its  unique  taste  comes  from  a  blend  of  pure, 
I  wholesome  essences  _  refreshment  that  can't  be  duplicated.  ' 

|  What  other  drink  of  any  kind  could  give  you  this  special 

I  plus  .  .  .  this  unique  taste  and  after-sense  of  refreshment? 

When  you  realise  that  nothing  takes  the  place  of  1Ce-cold 
J  Coca-Cola,  you  have  millions  of  other  folks  for  com- 
pany.   It's  the  best-liked  soft  drink  on  Earth  — 

because  contentment  comes  when  you  connect 

with  a  Coke. 


'\ 


Wartime  limits  the  supply  of  Coca-Cola.  Those  times 

when  you  cannot  get  it,  remember:  Coca-Cola,  being 

first  choice,  sells  out  first.  Ask  for  it  each  time.  No  matter 

how  short  the  supply,  the  quality  of  Coca-Cola  will  not  be  changed 

in  any  respect. 
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fimple  pleasures  build  up  morale  and  peace  of 
hind.  That  s  one  reason  why  the  enjoyment 
N  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  has  new  meamng  in 
Wartime.  6 


Your  job  at  home  is  to  relax  and  keep  fit  for  tomorrow's 

'•'^m^^1"'11  add  refreshment  to  yL 
ton.  Now  that  the  amount  of  Coca-Cola  is  less 
rtune,  see  that  your  home  ha,  a  supply  on  hand 

henever  possible.  You'll  be  glad  you  did I 


»s 


• 


Long,  hard-working  hours  tire  you  out  - 
slow  up  production.  You  need  a  brief  re 
pause.  So,  when  the  schedule  calls  for  tir 
out  for  a   'breather",  a  moment  for  ice-cc 
energy-giving  Coca-Cola  leads  to  better  wc 
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The  biggest  job 
of  all  11  his. 


am  with  that  tired  soldier 
As,  hot  and  thirsty, 
lie  trudges  back  to  camp 
From  his  first  long  march. 

/  help  refresh  him. 

I  am  in  the  humming  factory 
With  that  man  in  overalls 
Who,  since  early  morning 
Has  been  steadily  working  .  .  . 

/  help  rest  and  refresh  him. 

I  am  with  that  mother 
Who  steals  a  few  minutes 
Before  she  starts  the  evening  meal 
To  re-read  her  son's  letter. 

/  add  a  little  more  pleasure 

To  her  happiness. 


In  the  camps  with  the  men  in  service 

You'll  find  me 

In  your  homes,  offices,  factories,  schools 

I'm  just  around  the  corner  from  you 

Waiting  to  rest,  refresh 

And  offer  you  the  pleasure 

Of  a  fine,  distinctive  flavor. 

I'm  the  famous  yellow  package 

With  the  red  oval. 


On  the  job  full  time  these  days, 


Her  battle  is  on  the  home  front. 


HALF    THE    METAL    IN    EVERY    SHIP,    TANK    AND    GUN 
IS    SCRAP.     THROW    YOUR    SCRAP    INTO    THE     FIGHT. 


Look  for  the  RCA  Victor 

advertisement  appearing 

regularly  on  this  page 


EVERY  WEEK 

AMERICA  STAYS  AT  HOME 
AND  LIKES  IT  WITH 

VICTOR 
RECORDS 


IT'S  EASY  to  make  staying  at  home  glam- 
orous when  you  choose  the  perfect  music, 
on  Victor  Records,  for  every  occasion.  To 
make  a  festive  event  of  the  most  informal 
gathering,  there's  nothing  like  the  irresist- 
ible dance  records  by  Victor's  famous  popu- 
lar bands.  Or  you  can  enjoy  relaxing, 
companionable  evenings  with  your  family, 
listening  to  your  favorite  recordings  by 
the  world's  greatest  artists,  brilliantly  per- 
formed on  Victor  Records. 


A  NEW  SCHEHERAZADE 

Take  the  magic  carpet  of  music  to  the  land 
of  Arabian  nights  !  Here  are  the  wondrous 
tales  of  the  Sultana  Scheherazade,  retold  in 
the  vibrantly  beautiful  Oriental  music  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  Pierre  Monteux  and  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  per- 
form it  for  you  with  rare  perception  of  its 
wit  and  charm  and  with  all  the  melodic 
sweep  and  dramatic  suspense  that  have 
made  Scheherazade  one  of  the  world's 
best  loved  masterpieces.  Victor  Musical 
Masterpiece  DM-920 $5.50* 

GLADYS  SWARTHOUT,  possessor  of  one 
of  the  world's  best  loved  voices,  sings  selected 
arias  from  famous  French  Operas.  Accom- 
panied by  the  Victor  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Wilfred  Pelletier,  conductor.  Victor  Musical 
Masterpiece  M-925 $2.50* 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  famous  Russian- 
born  basso,  sings  with  great  understanding, 
ten  colorful  Russian  folk  songs  accompanied 
by  Balalaika  Orchestra  conducted  by  Gleb 
Yellin.  Victor  Album  M-917 $4.25* 

THE  GAY  AND  ROLLICKING  ESTU- 
DIANTINA  WALTZ,  splendidly  performed 
by  the  Boston  "Pops"  Orch.,  Arthur  Fiedler, 
conductor.  A  favorite  of  all  music  lovers. 
10-inch  Victor  Record  No.  10-1024  .  .  .  75c* 

"FAVORITE  SONGS  FROM  FAMOUS 
MUSICALS" — a  nostalgic  bouquet  of  the- 
best  loved  songs  from  twenty-five  years  of 
musical  comedy.  Beautifully  sung  by  Dorothy 
Kirsten  and  Felix  Knight  with  Victor  "First 
lighter "  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Victor 
Smart  Set  Album  P-133 $2.50* 

Let  the  world's  greatest  artists,  on  Victor 
Records,  help  you  keep  going  with  music. 

•Prices  shown  are  suggested  list  prices, 
exclusive  of  excise  tax. 

BUY   WAR   BONDS   EVERY  PAYDAYI 
THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE   ON 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  Politici 

AIMEE  LARKIN  Dutatf 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  England 
KYLE  CRICHTON         Screen  and  Theaier 

MAX  WILKINSON  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

WM.   O.  CHESSMAN  Art 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Fine  Feathers 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Humor 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
DENVER  LINDLEY 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS     U. 
W.  B.  COURTNEY    U.  S 
FRANK  GERVASI 
MARTHA  GELLHORN 
JIM  MARSHALL 
ROBERT  McCORMICK 
IFOR  THOMAS 


Articiei 

Fiction 

S.  Navy  in  Pacific 

Army  in  Far  Eait 

Near  East 

Articiei 

Wert  Coast 

Washington 

Photographs 
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ANY  WEEK 


OUR  correspondents  have  not  done 
very  well  by  us  this  week.  Our  mail 
is  large  and  abusive  as  usual,  but  the 
letters  lack  snap.  We've  given  the  mat- 
ter some  thought,  poking  around  for 
the  reason.  Perhaps  you've  all  gone 
to  Washington  to  be  Army  majors  and 
are  too  baffled  by  the  task  of  getting 
yourselves  housed  in  a  city  which  was 
overcrowded  even  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  know  something  about  the 
difficulty  majors  have  in  getting  and 
keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads  in 
Washington,  one  of  them  having  gone 
into  the  subject  with  us  at  some  length. 
He's  a  bachelor,  and  his  experience, 
although  arduous,  was  relatively  sim- 
ple compared  to  what  a  familied  major 
must  expect.  He  lives  in  an  upper- 
brackets  boardinghouse  presided  over 
by  a  decayed  gentlewoman  of  superior 
lineage,  one  of  her  immediate  ances- 
tors having  been  one  of  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  vast  number  of  aides  and 
staff  officers.  Secretly,  we've  always 
believed  that  General  Lee,  military 
genius  that  he  was,  would  have  been 
fighting  yet,  had  his  staff  been  smaller. 
This  major  told  us  that  he  found  a 
room  still  warm  from  its  late  occu- 
pant, paid  a  month's  rent  in  advance, 
assured  the  decayed  gentlewoman 
that  he  was  proud  to  be  under  her 
roof  and  stifled  the  urge  to  remark 
that  her  rates  were  somewhat  piratical. 
Moreover,  he  always  pays  the  forth- 
coming month's  rent  two  days  in  ad- 
vance. He  told  us  that  he  knows  of 
several  Army  officers  housed  as  he  is 
who  returned  to  their  quarters  only  to 


find  a  more  generous  and  desperate 
newcomer  occupying  their  rooms  be- 
cause they  were  one  v/hole  morning  in 
rental  arrears.  We  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  protest  the  high  rental  he  has 
to  pay,  saying  that  we  understood  that 
such  things  had  been  frozen  in  Wash- 
ington. "Remember,  please,"  said  our 
major,  who  until  last  March  was  an 
insurance  adjuster,  "that  I  am  now  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.  The  Army 
does  not  approve  of  its  officers  suing 
landladies,  especially  decayed  gentle- 
women whose  grandfathers  were  on 
Lee's  staff.  Understand,  too,  that  if  I 
did  protest  I  might  continue  to  be  an 
officer  but  I'd  cease  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. And  you  just  can't  do  that  in 
Washington,  where  this  war  is  being 
conducted  along  courteous  and  chiv- 
alrous lines." 


AS  WE'VE  said  with  our  usual 
shrewdness,  this  is  a  modern  war.  Sev- 
eral stories  and  incidents  familiar 
enough  in  1917  and  1918  have  been 
lacking.  But  that's  being  taken  care 
of.  For  example,  we've  just  received 
notification  from  Colonel  Bob  Berry  of 
Mena,  Arkansas,  that  an  ancient  citi- 
zen from  the  Ouachita  backlands  wan- 
dered into  town  recently  (his  first 
venture  outside  the  forest  in  twenty- 
five  years)  and  learned  without  en- 
thusiasm that  the  world  was  at  war 
from  pole  to  pole.  "Good  gracious!" 
sighed  he,  or  in  words  to  that  effect. 
"Ain't  nobody  told  them  the  Kaiser 
quit?  Or  have  they  just  forgot  what 
they  were  fighting  about?"  If  this  story 
came  from  anybody  but  the  colonel 
we'd  be  inclined  to  question  it. 


AND  now  we  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  M.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the 
Office  Machinery  and  Equipment 
Procurement  Committee  of  the  War 
Production  Board — you  know,  the 
OMEPCWPB.  Mr.  Harris  takes  to 
task  a  recent  contributor  to  this  column 
who  is  convinced  that  there  are  too 
many  typewriters  in  the  war  effort  and 
hopes  that  the  government  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  quest  for  600,000  used  ma- 
chines, the  typewriter  factories  being 
busy  making  machine  guns,  or  Chicago 
typewriters.  Mr.  Harris  would  like  this 
correspondent  to  know  that  prewar 
quotas  of  typewriters  per  battleship 
have  been  cut  in  half  and  that  there  is 
now  only  one  typewriter  "for  every 
127  men  on  a  battleship,  which  is  veri- 
tably a  complete  floating  city."  This 
intolerable  situation  is  due  to  the  con- 
version of  typewriter  factories  into 
war  production  plants.  Failure  of  the 
drive  for  600,000  typewriters,  writes 
Mr.  Harris,  "can  mean  only  two 
things:  (1)  Production  of  fewer  guns 
and  bomb  sights,  thus  striking  a  foul 
blow  at  our  fighting  efficiency  or  (2) 
Requisitioning  or  drafting  of  typewrit- 
ers, which  is  an  awful  commentary  on 
the  patriotism  of  Americans." 

IN  THIS  clearly  desperate  situation, 
we  suggest  that  Mr.  Harris  start  requi- 
sitioning typewriters  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  and  specifically  in  the 
office  or  home  of  a  gentleman  who 
signs  himself  Billy  B.  Damm.  For  a 
long  time  we've  been  getting  a  type- 
written (single-spaced)  weekly  letter 
(Continued  on  page  39,) 
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Sensational  rubber-saving  development  promises 
big  after-war  savings  for  commercial  users 


\A3yfgtZtr  example  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  development  in  truck  tires 


CLIMAXING  a  50-year  dream  of  tire 
engineers,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  announces  an  invention  which 
eliminates  the  use  of  inner  tubes  in 
leavy  vehicle  tires. 

Tested  and  Proved 

The  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  tubeless  tire 
ias  been  tested  and  proved  both  in  the 
aboratory  and  on  the  highway  and  is 
now  undergoing  further  impartial  tests. 
While  the  amount  of  rubber  saved  by 
this  new  invention  varies  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  tire,  the  saving  is  approxi- 
mately 7%  to  17%  of  the  rubber  content 
of  the  casing,  tube  and  flap  combined. 

The  Silvertown  that  doesn't  need  a 
tube  has  been  made  possible  by  a  simple 
change  in  truck  tire  design  plus  a  mechani- 
cal device  the  details  of  which  are  being 


kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  The  tire  is  inflated  just  like  any 
ordinary  tire  and  tube— but  instead  of  the 
air  going  into  a  tube,  it  goes  directly 
into  the  tire  and  stays  there. 

If  put  into  use  during  the  war,  the 
tubeless  tire  will  be  a  major  step  in  the 
conservation  of  America's  precious  rubber 
stockpile.  That's  good 
news  to  all  of  us.  And 
it's  good  news  to  every 
truck  and  bus  operator 
to  know  that  after  the 
war  inner  tubes  may 
become  a  thing  of  the 
past! 

Remember,  the  inner 
tube  is  the  source  of 
much  tire  trouble.  Do 
away   with   the  tube 


and  you  have  eliminated  the  cause  of 
many,  many  failures!  And  repairs  can  be 
made  quickly  because  there  is  no  tube 
to  consider.  Just  think  what  this  would 
mean  in  terms  of  lower  costs,  fewer  delays, 
and  simplified  repairs!  It's  too  early  to 
make  promises— but  here  is  a  hint  of 
more  good  news  to  come  later.  In  War 
or  Peace,  you  can  always  look  to  B.  F. 
Goodrich  for  leadership. 


BF  Good  rich 


F,RST  IN  RUBBER 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


When  a  man  lives  in  a  house  that 
is  located  on  the  boundary  line  sep- 
arating two  towns,  he  is  usually 
considered,  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, to  be  a  resident  of  the  town  in 
which  his  bedroom  is  situated. — By 
W .  H.  Lumpkin,  Center,  Alabama. 

The  first  church  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  was  established 
in  1787  in  an  old  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Lombard 
streets  in  Philadelphia.  Its  founder 
was  Richard  Allen,  a  former  slave, 
who  in  1799  was  ordained  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  became  America's 
first  colored  clergyman. 

When  large  European  vineyards 
have  a  particularly  fine  crop,  they 
sometimes  produce  one  small  cask 
of  very  special  wine,  made  from 
individually  selected  grapes,  which 
is  sold  at  auction.  One  such  wine 
is  the  famous  German  "Trocken- 
beeren  Auslese."  which  has  brought 
as  much  as  $3,000  for  the  cask, 
which  will  fill  only  400  bottles. 

A  recent  study  of  women's  fig- 
ures revealed  that,  out  of  every 
thousand.  339  are  average,  mean- 
ing that  they  range  proportionately 
from  110  to  144  pounds  in  weight 
and  from  five  feet  one  inch  to  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height. 

A  lease  for  20,881  years,  held  on 
a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhill, 
Scotland,  covers  a  longer  period 
than  any  similar  contract  in  history. 
Drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  it  was  declared  to  be 
legal  and  valid  by  the  highest  Scot- 
tish court  when  the  government  at- 
tempted to  confiscate  the  land  after 
the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745. 

In  early  paintings,  the  nimbus 
or  halo,  encircling  the  heads  of 
sacred  and  illustrious  personages, 
was  a  symbol  of  power  and  author- 
ity, not  sanctity,  and  certain  colors 
were  reserved  for  certain  charac- 
ters. For  instance,  gold  was  used 
for  Jesus,  red  or  white  for  angels, 
apostles  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
purple  for  saints  and  sovereigns 
and  black  for  Judas  and  Satan. 


Mauna  Kea,  an  extinct  volcano 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  starts  from 
a  great  plain  18,000  feet  below  sea 
level  and  is  built  up  from  that  as  a 
single  mountain,  rising  to  almost 
14,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Hence  it  is  frequently 
called  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world  because  it  surpasses  all  others 
in  distance  between  the  true  base 
and  summit. 

While  most  beds  of  scallops  are 
usually  found  in  water  from  30  to 
120  feet  deep,  one  species,  Pseudo- 
amussium  neoceanicus,  living  in 
the  Pacific,  was  once  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  12,504  feet.— By 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Sonorama,  a  new  public  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  City,  devoted 
exclusively  to  sound  and  hearing, 
has  a  unique  feature  in  keeping 
with  its  general  scheme.  The  hid- 
den voice  that  describes  each  dis- 
play cannot  be  heard  by  the  visitor 
until  he  stands  directly  in  front  of 
it  and  listens  through  a  small 
"magic  trumpet"  which  is  given  to 
him  at  the  door. 

On  the  average,  each  American 
uses  or  causes  to  be  used  annually 
about  30  pounds  of  textiles,  250 
pounds  of  paper,  600  pounds  of 
steel,  2,000  pounds  of  food,  2,500 
pounds  of  oil  products  and  7,500 
pounds  of  coal. — By  Elvira  Walton, 
New  York,  New  York. 

In  1927  Leon  Daudet,  a  French 
politician  and  man  of  letters, 
escaped  from  the  Sante  Prison  in 
Paris  by  the  simplest  kind  of  ruse. 
A  friend  telephoned  the  governor 
of  the  prison  that  Daudet  had  been 
pardoned.  Without  thinking  to  con- 
firm the  statement,  the  governor 
immediately  released  Daudet,  who 
then  fled  to  Belgium. — By  Lottice 
Howell,  Moundville,  Alabama. 
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>»         WHAT      EVERY     MAN      SHOULD      KNOW     ABOUT      LIFE      INSURANCE  <« 


Life  Insurance  for  the  Family  Man 


.Many  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  has  asked: 

How  Can  I  Use  Life  Insurance  Most  Effectively 
for  the  Protection  of  My  Family? 

As  your  life  insurance  agent  will  tell  you,  most  every  family  man 
should    arrange   his   life   insurance   to   provide  two-zuay   protection: 

1.  Insurance  protection  payable  to  his  wife  no  matter  when  he  dies. 

2.  Extra  insurance  protection  for  the  first  15  or  20  years — until  each 
child  becomes  self-supporting. 

How  family  men  in  different  circumstances  can  accomplish  this 
double  job  is  outlined  below  .  .  . 


.  if  you  already  have  adequate  whole  life 
isurance  for  your  wife,  then  a  term  policy  for 
5  or  20  years  is  an  excellent  method  for  provid- 
lg  extra  protection  you  may  need  during  that 
eriod  when  your  children  are  growing  and  unable 
i  support  themselves.  In  that  way  you  get  tem- 
orary  protection  at  a  low  premium  rate. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  arrange  to  have  all  or  part 
f  this  extra  insurance  made  payable  to  your  wife 
i  one  sum,  or  it  can  be  paid  as  a  monthly  income 
uring  the  period  when  the  children  are  growing. 


2.  FOR  FAMILY  MEN  WITHOUT  ENOUGH  whole  life 

insurance,  The  Prudential  has  two  policies  that 
may  fit  your  needs. The  first  is  the  "Family  Income" 
policy.  It  combines  whole  life  insurance  with 
extra  payments  in  the  form  of  monthly  income. 
Suppose  you  take  a  "Family  Income"  policy 
with  a  permanent  benefit  of  35,000.  If  you  die 
during  the  first  20  years,  your  wife  will  receive  $50 
a  month  until  the  end  of  the  20-year  period  .  .  . 
and  then  #5,000.  If  you  die  after  20  years,  she 
will   receive  just  the  #5,000  permanent    benefit. 


O.  the  second  poi.icy  is  called  the  "Modified 
Lite  3-20."  It  combines  permanent  hie  insurance 
with  an  equal  amount  of  temporary  protection 
that  runs  for  the  first  20  years. 

Suppose  you  take  out  a  "Modified  3-20"  policy 
with  a  permanent  benefit  of  #5.000.  If  you  die 
during  the  first  20  years,  your  wife  will  receive 
the  #5,000  permanent  benefit  plus  #5,000  tem- 
porary protection.  This  money  can  be  paid  either 
in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  monthly  income.  If  you 
die  after  20  years,  she  will  receive  just  #5,000. 


e 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE     COMPANY     OF     AMERICA 

HOMI      OFFICE:     NEWARK,     NEW     JERSEY 


ARE    WE    HELPING    YOU? 

1  his  is  another  in  our  series  of  advertisements— "What  Every  Man 
Should  Know  About  Life  Insurance."  This  series  is  intended  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  practical  information  on  life  insurance  that  will  be 
ot  real  benefit  to  you  and  your  family. 

We  hope  these  advertisements  will  help  you  understand  life  in- 
surance better  and  ^i\e  you  ;i  deeper  appreciation  of  your  agent's 
services.  \  our  comments  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 


FqeyicTOKY 
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THE    FIORSHEIM    SHOE   COMPANY  ■  CHICAGO 


7VS  THE  day  of  high-altitude  fighting 
Z-\  dawns  for  America's  air  warriors, 
■*■  ■*■  Army  Air  Forces  engineers  dis- 
close that  they  have  licked  one  problem 
which  has  handicapped  pilots  and  crew- 
men operating  bombers  and  fighters 
"upstairs."  That  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  amount  of  oxygen  when  flying 
above  20,000  feet.  The  old  type  of  "con- 
stant flow"  oxygen  equipment  now  in 
use  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  particu- 
larly in  combat. 

Not  only  is  it  wasteful  but — far  more 
important — it  requires  manual  regula- 
tion. This  can  be  very  dangerous  during 
a  dogfight,  when  pilot  and  gunners  are 
so  busy  they  may  forget  to  increase  the 
amount  of  oxygen  as  the  plane  goes  to 
higher  altitudes.  It  is  not  only  hazard- 
ous to  bombing  planes,  but  it  can  be 
fatal  to  single-place  fighters,  where  the 
pilot,  during  an  air  battle,  is  busier 
than  the  proverbial  one-armed  paper- 
hanger. 

An  automatic  oxygen  regulator  has 
been  perfected  and  is  in  production, 
which  keeps  a  proper  supply  of  the  vital 
gas  pouring  out  of  the  nosepieces  and 
into  the  lungs  of  the  airmen  at  all  times. 
It  is  called  the  "demand"  type  and  veri- 
tably supplies  oxygen  at  the  human 
body's  demands. 

The  new  development  not  only  shuts 
off  when  not  needed,  it  automatically 
increases  the  flow  of  oxygen  as  the  plane 
rises.  The  fighter  pilot  or  bomber  crew- 
man thus  not  only  is  relieved  of  one  im- 
portant worry  during  high-altitude 
fighting,  but  is  freed  of  manual  opera- 
tion of  his  oxygen  tank  and  can  use  his 
hands  for  other  more  vital  purposes. 

■pROM  an  Air  Forces  officer  just  back 
*  from  Panama  comes  the  story  of  a 
fighter  pilot  forced  down  in  the  Central 
American  jungles.  He  put  his  Airacobra 
down  in  an  open  spot  in  the  wilderness 
one  night  and  started  to  hoof  it  toward 
civilization. 

As  he  struggled  through  the  heavy  un- 
dergrowth, all  the  tales  of  snakes  and 
makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and   women  \  boa  constrictors  he  had  ever  heard  came 


To  our  fighting  men  Florsheim  quality  means  the 
best;  to  civilians  it's  the  answer  to  our  urgent  need  for 
conservation.  From  experience  men  know  Florsheim 
Shoes  last  longer,  save  leather;  they  know  they 
can  wear  them  today— fight  in  them  tomorrow. 
That's   why  we  say,  you  can  take  them  with  you. 
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High  on  the  honor  roll  ol 
our    righting    fliers    is    Lt 
Noel  Gayler  (above)  holde 
of  three  Navy  Crosses  fori 
his  daring  exploits  agair 
Jap  planes  and  destroyer 


to  mind.  After  several  miles  it  seemed 
that  every  sound  must  be  the  approach 
of  a  scaly,  slithering  monster. 

Suddenly  something  squeezed  him 
around  the  chest  and  tightened.  A  boa 
constrictor,  he  thought  in  panic,  that 
would  crush  him  to  death.  Fearfully,  he 
reached  up  to  touch  it — and  sighed  with 
relief. 

A  branch  had  tripped  the  lever  on  the 
inflation  cartridge  of  his  Mae  West  life 
preserver  and  as  the  rubber  vest  filled 
with  air  it  had  tightened  across  his  chest. 
Incidentally,  R.A.F.  fliers  first  named 
the  inflatable  life-preserver  vest  the  Mae 
West  because  it  "stuck  out  in  the  right 
places."  Mae  recently  wrote  the  Brit- 
ish Air  Ministry  an  open  letter,  thanking 
them  for  "putting  her  in  the  dictionary." 

"IWTAYBE  this  will  clear  up  any  doubts 
■*■■*■  you  may  have  of  what  the  designa- 
tion Zero  means  with  respect  to  Japa- 
nese warplartes.  Zero  is  an  abbreviation 
of  00,  which  simply  represents  the  year 
in  the  Japanese  calendar  in  which  the 
plane  was  designed.  The  present  crop 
of  Jap  fighters — as  well  as  bombers  and 
other  craft — were  designed  in  the  2600th 
year  of  the  Nipponese  dynasty,  which 
was  1940. 

All  modern  Nip  planes,  in  fact,  are 
Zeros,  or  rather  Zero-Zeros,  except  a  few 
01s — designed  in  2601 — or  98s  or  99s — 
designed  in  2598  or  2599. 

Besides  the  Zero  bombers  of  various 
types,  Zero  observation  and  scout  craft, 
there  are  actually  several  versions  of 
Zero  fighters.  When  American  aviation 
engineers  hear  of  some  performance  of 
the  Zero  fighters,  they  always  want  to 
know  which  one  of  the  2600-year  fight- 
ing craft  it  is. 

Was  it  a  Mitsubishi  navy  fighter  or 
an  army  type?  Most  of  the  Zeros  are 
designed  to  land  on  a  carrier,  but  there 
are  variances.  "Was  it  perhaps  a 
Nakajima  or  Kawasaki  fighter?"  they 
ask. 

Moreover,  today,  they  want  to  know 
if  the  Zero  in  question  is  a  new  Zero. 
(Continued  on  page  39^) 
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Pinch  hitting"  for  Tankers 


What  the  Railroads  are  doing  to  keep  motor 
cars  and  oil-burners  going 

Before  submarines  struck,  railroads  hauled  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  1,500,000  barrels  of  oil  and 
gasoline  used  daily  by  home  owners  and  motorists 
of  the  East. 

It  was  a  tanker's  job  pure  and  simple.  Petroleum 
came  by  water.  But  the  war  stopped  that.  So  a  call 
for  help  went  out  to  the  railroads. 

Although  carrying  a  tremendous  war  load,  the 
railroads  rallied  promptly  to  the  call.  Soon  solid 


trainloads  of  tank  cars  began  to  roll  to  the  East. 

In  January  100,000  barrels  a  day  went  through  .  .  . 
now  it's  over  800,000  a  day  . . .  and  soaring  higher 
and  higher.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone, 
movement  of  petroleum  products  now  represents 
one-sixth  of  its  total  freight  car  miles. 

For  the  railroads,  this  is  strictly  a  "pinch  hitting1' 
job.  With  Victory,  Eastern  oil  will  come  by  sea 
again.  But  meanwhile  the  railroads,  to  the  limit 
of  tank  cars  available,  are  keeping  oil  flowing, 
swiftly,  economically. 


Hew  many  gallon*  in  a  tank  car?  Over  8,000 
gallons — or,  at  15  miles  to  the  gallon,  about  120,000 
miles  of  driving.  A  barrel  contains  42  gallons.  More 
than  65,000  of  the  nation's  1 1 2,000  tank  cars  are  now 
wholly  in  service  for  Eastern  states. 


".  .  .  A  truly  amazing  result,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  not  have  been  possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  whole  hearted 
enterprise  of  both  the  oil  companies  and  the  railroads."  HAROLD  L.  K  KES,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Petroleum  Co-ordinator 
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Enough  oil  lor  heat  this  winter  ?  The  Govern- 
ment estimates  the  daily  petroleum  supply  for  the 
East  this  winter  will  average  about  1,050,000  barrels. 
About  H0%  will  come  by  rail.  Demand  is  estimated 
at  1,450,000  barrels.  That's  why  strict  economy  to 
avoid  ''heatless"  days  is  urged. 


•  " 


. . .  better  let  us  do  the  faiti  Mr.  Potts . 
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To  a  young  man  about  to  marry,  the  classic 
ad  vice  from  Punch  was  the  one  word:  "DON'T"! 

We  urge  that  same  advice  on  all  handy  men 
around  the  house — or  the  office — whose  trusty 
screwdrivers  itch  to  open  up  a  typewriter. 
Remember  first  that  the  modern  typewriter, 
standard  or  portable,  is  a  precision  mechanism, 
beautifully  adjusted.  Remember  second  that  if 
your  well-meant  efforts  do  wreck  a  typewriter 
today,  you  can't  replace  it  for  love  or  money! 
And  third  — our  skilful  specialists  can  repair 
your  machines  cheaper,  better,  faster. 

Why  take  chances  ?  Let  us  do  the  fixin' ,  Mr. 
Potts-or  Mr.  Office  Manager  or  Mrs.  Citizen. 


SEND    YOUR    TYPEWRITERS    TO    WAR! 

Uncle  Sam  needs  600,000 
more  standard  typewriters, 
made  since  Jan.  1,  1935.  Sell 
all  the  L  C  Smiths  you  can 
possibly  spare  —  to  any  L  C 
Smith  branch  office— and  help 
the  war  effort! 


Smith  -  Corona 

OFFICE  PORTABLE 

Typewriter  Service 

L  C  SMITH  *  COi»ONA   TYPEWRITERS    INC    SYRACUSE  N  Y 


War  production  entrusted  to  us  is  precision  work  calling  for  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order 
.  .  .  skill  won  through  many  years  of  making  America's  finest  office  and  portable  typewriters. 


She  wore  a  white  lace  frock,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl,  creating  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  a  mantilla,-  she  ap- 
peared almost  immortally  ethereal 


SERPENT  WIND 

By  Sax  Rohmer 


ILLUSTRATED        BY 
ELMORE  BROWN 


Bimbashi  Baruk  and  lhe  stainless  lady 


BIMBASHI  BARUK  was  passing  the 
club  shortly  before  midnight  on 
his  way  to  his  Cairo  headquarters 
when  he  decided  to  turn  in  there  for  a 
drink.  He  had  the  bar  to  himself  except 
for  young  Cardew  of  H.Q.  and  a  civilian 
whom  he  didn't  know.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  unavoidable  that  he 
should  overhear  a  conversation  which 
had  the  most  remarkable  consequences. 
The  behavior  of  Dick  Cardew,  who 
would  have  been  Army  middleweight 
champion  if  he  had  learned  to  curb  his 
temper,  was  so  wholly  unpredictable 
that  when,  tersely  excusing  himself  to 
his  friend,  and  bidding  the  bimbashi 
good  night,  he  dashed  out,  he  left  the 
bimbashi  troubled  in  mind;  so  much  so 
that  he  determined  to  follow.  He  liked 
Cardew  and  he  sensed  some  trouble 
brewing. 

There  was  a  nearly  full  moon,  and  as 
he  drove  across  the  bridge  Bimbashi 
Baruk  noted  that  the  sky  was  a  dirty 
blue.  But  he  had  come  within  sight  of 
his  destination  before,  proclaimed  by  a 
furious  lashing  of  palm  fronds,  the  hot 
wind  ("Khamsin"  or  "Serpent  Wind") 
burst  in  all  its  fury. 

He  saw  as  he  reached  the  gates  of  the 

i  villa  that  a  number  of  cars  were  being 

\driven  away.    Guests  anxious  to  reach 

lome  hurried  past  in  a  darkness  almost 

'complete,    and    the    wind    howled    like 

demoniac  voices  of  a  hundred  devils. 

Double  glazed  doors  were  draped  and 
a  lobby  beyond  was  dimly  lighted.  An 
Egyptian  servant  greeted  him. 

"Is  Captain  Cardew  here?"  the  bim- 
bashi asked  rapidly  in  Arabic. 


"Yes,  sir.  At  least,  I  have  not  seen 
Yuzbashi  Cardew  go." 

The  bimbashi  passed  on.  He  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Yardley  Etherton  well,  al- 
though he  had  received  an  invitation  to 
her  buffet  party  now  so  hurriedly  dis- 
persing. Young  and  attractive  wife  of 
an  elderly  U.  S.  diplomat,  she  was  one 
of  those  women  who  mean  no  harm  but 
who  manage  to  do  a  lot. 

Of  course,  it  was  possible  that  Cardew 
had  left  unobserved  by  the  servant. 
However,  the  bimbashi  determined  to 
seek  out  Mrs.  Yardley  Etherton.  He 
walked  along  a  carpeted  corridor. 

As  he  passed  a  door  ajar,  that  of  an 
apparently  unlighted  room,  Bimbashi 
Baruk  pulled  up  sharply.  Above  the 
wailing  of  the  wind  he  had  heard,  com- 
ing from  this  room,  another  sound — a 
woman's  scream,  a  babble  of  words, 
upon  which  ensued  sudden  silence. 

Seized  by  an  unpleasant  premonition, 
he  pushed  the  door  open  and  looked 
into  the  room.  As  he  had  supposed,  it 
was  in  darkness,  but  he  groped  for  and 
found  a  switch  so  that  a  standard  lamp 
became  lighted.  The  room,  furnished 
as  a  study,  was  empty.  He  crossed  the 
room  to  a  window.  Light  from  the 
standard  lamp,  shining  dimly  out  onto 
the  terrace,  showed  him  the  figure  of  a 
man  lying  outstretched  not  more  than 
three  feet  from  where  he  stood.  Blood 
poured  from  a  deep  head  wound. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  someone  had 
started  a  gramophone,  and  they  were 
dancing.  .  .  . 

These  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  awakening  of  Commandant 


Hatton  of  the  Cairo  police.  Hatton  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  C.I.D. 

"This  is  not  my  idea  of  clean,  healthy 
fun,"  he  remarked. 

A  clock  struck  two.  Hatton,  seated  in 
the  villa  study,  looked  up  from  his  notes. 
A  big  man,  fresh-colored,  with  close-cut 
silver-gray  hair  and  a  small  mustache 
resembling  a  midget  currycomb,  his 
light  blue  eyes  had  outlived  a  happy 
childhood. 

"I  am  more  than  a  little  bothered, 
myself,"  Bimbashi  Baruk  admitted. 
"We  have  sturdy  lying  to  deal  with." 

Hatton  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "your 
notes  convince  me  of  that." 

The  facts  embodied  in  Hatton's  notes 
were  bizarre  and  confusing.  They  were 
these : 

THE  man  discovered  by  Bimbashi 
■*■  Baruk,  when  dragged  into  the  study 
had  proved  to  be  dead.  Neither  host  nor 
hostess  being  discoverable  (it  was 
learned  later  that  Yardley  Etherton  was 
away  from  Cairo),  the  bimbashi  had 
taken  charge.  A  doctor  was  summoned, 
the  police  were  notified,  and  guests  still 
on  the  premises  were  asked  to  remain. 
The  victim  had  a  skull  wound  behind 
his  right  ear  and  a  severe  laceration  of 
the  jaw. 

The  doctor  estimated  the  dead  man, 
tall  and  of  handsome  presence,  to  have 
been  about  thirty-five.  His  few  posses- 
sions gave  no  clue  to  his  identity. 

"We  can  reasonably  suppose,"  said 
Hatton,  "that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Cairo. 
Not  because  nobody  has  admitted  to 
recognizing  him,  but  because  he  wears  a 
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borrowed  dress  suit  with  no  label.  Short 
of  hotel  valets — who  generally  have  a 
few  on  hand — places  where  he  might 
have  borrowed  it  are  limited." 

Following  a  spell  of  silence. 

"I  think,"  said  Bimbashi  Bardic,  "that 
we  may  accept  the  evidence  showing 
that  Mrs.  Yardley  Etherton,  finding  her 
party  dispersing,  joined  friends  with 
whom  she  drove  into  Cairo." 

"Yes.  Her  slogan  is,  'Don't  break  up 
the  party.'  " 

"It  is  not  clear  to  me,  though,  of  the 
four  guests  who  remain,  why  one  was 
detained." 

"Adrienne  Arlen?" 

"Yes."  Bimbfishi  BarQk's  eyes  grew 
dreamy. 

"First,  her  behavior  when  she  viewed 
the  body." 

"H'm — perhaps.  No  sensitive  woman 
enjoys  looking  at  a  bloodstained  corpse." 

"Then,  you  observed,  no  doubt,  that 
she  carries  a  handbag  with  initials  in 
diamonds?" 

"I  had  noted  the  fact."  The  bim- 
bfishi's  drooping  eyelids  were  raised 
momentarily.  "These  initials,  although 
she  hides  them  rather  cleverly,  are 
J.  P." 

"Exactly.  Either  she  has  given  a 
false  name — " 

"Or  borrowed  the  bag." 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Hatton. 

The  door  opened  and  Cardew  entered. 

SORRY  if  I  seem  to  butt  in,  Hatton 
— but  might  I  have  a  private  chat 
with  Major  Baruk?" 

"Certainly;  by  all  means." 

Hatton  went  out,  quietly  closing  the 
door.  Bimbashi  Baruk  took  the  seat 
just  vacated  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 
"Try  the  armchair,  Cardew,"  he  said. 
"It  looks  restful." 

Cardew  crossed  to  the  chair  but  did 
not  sit  in  it;  he  sat  on  one  arm,  facing 
the  bimbfishi.  Of  no  more  than  medium 
height,  Richard  Cardew  was  a  man  pow- 
erfully built;  his  dark  brown  hair  grew 
in  small,  tight  waves  and  his  gray  eyes 
had  sometimes  been  described  as  dan- 
gerous. If  his  jaw  was  a  shade  too 
heavy,  a  shy  smile  betrayed  a  sensi- 
tive nature:  only  a  fool  could  have 
doubted  his  spirit  and  integrity. 


I  could  see  them  well  enough, 
although  it  was  getting  black 
as  pitch.  I  couldn't  hear  Jean's 
words,  only  a  murmur,  but  I  heard 
most  of  Bard's.  Then  he  grabbed 
at  Jean  and  I   closed  in  nearer 


"I  want  to  get  this  thing  clear  if  I 
can,"  he  began  steadily,  "for  I  find  the 
present  situation  intolerable.  .  .  .  When 
I  gave  my  evidence,  there  was  one  small 
point  which  I  withheld.  You  will  un- 
derstand when  I  explain." 

Bimbfishi  Baruk  lighted  his  pipe. 
"Suppose  you  start  from  the  club,"  he 
suggested.  "I  could  not  avoid  over- 
hearing your  conversation,  a  fact  which 
explains  why  I  came  out.  I  heard  a  man 
tell  you  that  he  had  just  come  from  one 
of  Mrs.  Etherton's  affairs  at  Oezira  and 
that  Lady  Avalon  Westry  was  there. 
Oo  ahead  from  that  point." 

"I  will,"  said  Cardew  grimly.  "What 
you  evidently  didn't  hear  was  his  de- 
scription of  the  behavior  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  seen  her.  I  was  rather 
staggered." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  see  Avalon  had  called  me 
earlier  in  the  evening  to  say  that  she 
felt  rather  under  the  weather  and  was 
going  to  turn  in.  I  dashed  out  here  in  a 
pretty  foul  humor.  I  never  cared  a  lot 
for  Nan  Etherton,  but  she  and  Val 
were  at  the  same  finishing  school  in 
France,  and  I  suppose  there's  no  real 
harm  in  the  woman.  When  I  arrived, 
there  was  every  sign  of  a  big  storm 
blowing  up,  and  the  crowd  was  dismiss- 
ing. I  saw  Peter  Malmsey — Nan  Ether- 
ton's  tame  boy  friend — and  he  told  me 
that  Val  was  still  here.  Nan  had  joined 
the  Farquharsons  and  had  pushed  over 
to  Cairo.  Peter  was  acting  as  deputy 
host." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  went  to  look  for  Val." 

"And  did  you  find  her?" 

"Yes.  Now,  I  told  Hatton  that  she 
was  talking  to  a  man  whom  I  couldn't 
see  clearly,  just  outside  this  room." 

"I  remember." 

"From  the  garden,  I  saw  them  come 
out.  The  breeze  was  rising  and  people 
were  already  dashing  away.  Well,  she 
and  the  man  went  along  the  terrace 
toward  the  steps.   I  lost  sight  of  them." 

"This  tallies  with  what  you  told  Hat- 
ton. Which  is  the  part  you  wish  to  cor- 
rect?" 

"Well,  when  the  surgeon  had  finished 
and  we  were  asked  to  view  the  body,  I 
said  that  I  didn't  know  the  man.  In  a 
sense,  this  was  true  . . .  but  he  is  the  man 
Val  was  talking  to!" 

Bimbfishi  Baruk's  expression  grew 
grim.  "I  understand  your  former — 
reticence,  Cardew.  Avalon  had  already 
denied  that  she  knew  him." 

Cardew  dropped  into  the  armchair 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  tight  waves 
of  hair.  "Exactly!  That's  the  devil  of 
it.   What  could  I  do  then?" 


"The  more  urgent  question  is,  \  4. 
are  you  going  to  do  now?  Have  you  * 
it  out  with  her?" 

Cardew  shook  his  head  almost  * 
agely.    "She   is   highly   strung,  as  ,, 
know,  and  at  the  moment  on  the  v  it 
of  hysteria.    It  is  painfully  clear  i 
Hatton,  after  a  short  interrogation,!, 
lowed  everybody  to  go  except  Aven, 
myself — and  some  woman  I  had  ml 
seen  before.    Peter  Malmsey  stayecl 
representative  of  the  hostess.   Sine* 
can't  suspect  Peter,  what  am  I  to  inf< 

Peter    Malmsey    was    one    of    tf 
young  men  who  are  well  connected 
something   at   a    ministry;    it  was  I 
that  nobody  could  suspect  Peter. 

"The  simple  fact  is,  Cardew,  tha 
the  eyes  of  criminal  law  no  man's 
supported  word  is  worth  anything 
all.  Hatton  regards  Miss  Arlen's 
dence  as  unsatisfactory,  and  Av 
told  him  she  was  hunting  for  her 
when  I  called  on  everyone  to  reti 
Unfortunately,  she  hunted  alone, 
said  you  were  looking  for  Avalon. 
you  see,  Cardew,  no  one  saw  you  lo 
ing  for  her." 

"But  Avalon — " 

"Leave  Avalon  to  me,"  said  the  bi 
bfishi,  quietly.    "Just  keep  out  of 
way." 

"You  are  not  going  to  tell  her — " 

"It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
to  our  conversation." 


AVALON    MARY    WESTRY, 
*"*■  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Den 
ham,  was  tall,  slight  and  delicately  fi 
to  have  described  her  as  a  blonde  wo 
have    been    coarse.     She    legitimal 
prompted  the  simile  of  a  lily  with  ll 
cool  white  skin  and  pale  golden  hi| 
Her  eyes  were  calmly  blue,  and  u; 
certain    men    her    presence    acted  1 
fumes  of  hashish,  so  keen  was  the  det 
which  she  provoked. 

This  circumstance  had  caused  her  pi 
ents  no  small  concern,  since  more  th 
one  scandal  had  been  narrowly  avert 
When  Dick  Cardew  came  along  (i 
like  her  other  suitors,  he  was  uru 
tached,  wealthy  and  in  every  w 
eligible),  an  early  marriage  was  urg 
by  Avalon's  anxious  mother. 

Avalon,  however,  had  proved  diJ 
cult;  she  declined  to  permit  any 
nouncement.  But  when  Dick  Card* 
left  for  Egypt,  Avalon  saw  him  off — at 
broke  down  hopelessly  as  the  tra 
pulled  out.  Some  months  later,  durii 
the  time  that  she  was  employed  in 
Ministry  of  Supply,  information  reach 
her  father  concerning  yet  another  sea:' 
dal  about  to  bloom,  and  the  histor 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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THE  Allied  supply  line  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  to  the 
battlefields  of  the  Middle  East,  Rus- 
sia and  India,  curves  flatly  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  passes  through 
the  relatively  restricted  waters  of  Mo- 
zambique Channel,  between  Madagas- 
car and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  It  is 
one  of  the  safest  supply  routes  con- 
necting the  factories  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  their  war  fronts  and  is  really 
vulnerable  only  in  those  channel  waters. 
At  the  most  critical  point  in  the  battle 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  reaching  the 
oil  regions  of  Russia  and  Araby,  we  lost 
many  ships  in  that  channel.  Just  how 
many  remains  a  military  secret. 

To  protect  this  supply  lane,  the  Brit- 
ish seized  Di6go-Suarez,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  sent  troops  to  help  fin- 
ish the  job — that  of  occupying  Mada- 
gascar and  preventing  the  use  of  the 
island  as  an  enemy  base  from  which  to 


harass  United  Nations  shipping  in  the 
channel  and  possibly  attempt  actual  in- 
vasion of  the  African  continent.  But 
Madagascar  is  only  half  the  problem. 
The  other  half  is  Portuguese  East  Africa 

itself. 

Neutral  Portugal's  East  African  col- 
ony is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  enemy  base 
on  the  African  continent.  From  there, 
the  enemy's  spies  and  agents  signal  with 
impunity  the  movements  of  United  Na- 
tions ships  to  Berlin,  Rome  and  Tokyo. 
These  Gestapo  agents  alienate  Dutch 
and  Greek  seamen  of  United  Nations 
ships  in  Lourengo  Marques,  the  colony's 
capital.  There,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Germany's  many  agents,  whose  job  on 
the  African  continent  is  comparable  to 
that  which  Von  Papen  held  in  the  Bal- 
kans or  Grobba  in  the  Middle  East, 
transmits  to  Berlin  information  he  ac- 
cumulates from  United  Nations  terri- 
tories.    He    provides    Goebbels    with 


ammunition  for  his  propaganda  warfare 
against  South  Africa — but  that  is  prob- 
ably the  least  harmful  of  his  operations. 
Were  the  problem  reversed — were 
Portuguese  East  Africa  surrounded  by 
German  colonies  instead  of  by  British 
dominions,  colonies  and  territories — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  how  it  would 
have  been  solved.  The  Germans  would 
have  just  moved  in.  But  the  United 
Nations  don't  play  that  way.  Portugal 
is  neutral,  and  Portugal's  neutrality  in 
the  United  Nations'  code  must  be  re- 
spected. It  does  not  matter  that  Herr 
Doktor  Leopold  Werz,  nominally  the 
German  vice-consul  in  Lourengo  Mar- 
ques, actually  is  one  of  the  slickest  op- 
eratives of  the  Gestapo  and  violates  the 
code  daily. 

A  series  of  political  and  geographic 
circumstances  combine  to  make  Werz's 
job  comparatively  easy.  In  neutral  ter- 
ritories, the  advantages  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  Axis.  All  neutrals  or  pseudo- 
neutrals  feel  obliged  to  conform  to  their 
demands.  Most  of  them  have  frontiers 
with  Axis  or  Axis-dominated  nations  and 
fear  invasion  if  they  fail  to  conform. 

Portugal  is  in  a  particularly  bad  spot, 
realizing  that,  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, Spain,  urged  by  Germany,  would 
pounce  upon  her.  Portuguese  officers  in 
Mozambique,  fresh  from  home,  told  me 
they  could  not  hold  the  Spaniards  one 
week  if  a  showdown  came. 

And  if  a  showdown  does  come,  Portu- 
gal's five -hundred -year -old  empire, 
comprising  territory  which  is  twenty- 
five  times  the  size  of  the  motherland 
and  including  some  of  the  richest  colo- 
nies in  Africa  as  well  as  strategically 
situated  islands,  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Axis,  Britain  or  the  United  States 
— whoever   got    there   first.    Portugal's 


enormous  and  wealthy  empire,  which 
has  survived  longer  than  any  other  and 
which  has  escaped  the  imperial  reshuf- 
fles of  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  mighty 
British  fleet,  might  become  one  of  Afri- 
ca's empires  adrift. 

Fear  of  losing  her  empire,  the  funda- 
mental sympathy  for  Fascism  inherent 
in  her  own  corporativism  and  the  secret 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  will  not 
win  the  war  partially  explains  Portu- 
gal's tacit  collaboration  with  the  Axis. 
These  circumstances  explain  more  par- 
ticularly how  Dr.  Werz  is  able  to  obtain 
any  amount  of  funds  he  requires  from 
Portuguese  banks. 

The  Usual  Nazi  Technique 

It  is  the  old  aspirin  trick  which  the 
Nazis  worked  so  effectively  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Germany  obliges  Portugal  to  pur- 
chase German  drugs,  shoddy  hardware 
and  aimaments  (Germany  recently  of- 
fered to  sell  Portugal  equipment  for 
four  armored  divisions)  and  creates 
large  balances  of  Portuguese  money  in 
Lisbon  banks.  Dr.  Werz,  way  down  in 
Lourengo  Marques,  can  draw  on  these 
balances  at  will. 

Portugal's  pro-Fascism  is  not  shared 
by  the  white  population  and,  in  the 
Mozambique  colony,  the  natives  don't 
count.  The  colony,  whose  economic 
welfare  depends  largely  upon  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  is  overwhelmingly 
pro- British  and  pro- United  Nations. 
The  people  even  resent  their  homeland's 
tendency  to  use  Mozambique  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  jobless  politicians. 
They  call  functionaries  sent  from  Por- 
tugal, who  grab  off  all  the  fat  jobs  and 
(Continued  on  page  67,) 
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WALKING 
ON  WOOD     ie 


By  Ruth  Carson 


THE  girl  in  the  picture  is  contemplating  hei 
wooden -soled  shoes.     All  the  shoes  arou 
are  wooden-soled,  too.     They  aren't  just 
They're  a  sensible,  comfortable  answer  to  a  ni 

A  third  of  the  sole  leather  in  the  country 
allocated  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  cutting  the 
us  short.  That's  why  the  War  Production  Bo 
sued  its  ruling,  limiting  styles  of  shoes  and 
colors  to  black,  white,  brown  tan.  Army 
Navy  blue.  Less  variety  means  fewer  shoes 
made;  means  also  less  temptation  for  you. 

But  the  manufacturers  didn't  wait  for  th 
to  make  a  ruling.  Several  months  ago  they 
work  on  substitutes  for  sole  leather.  Woode 
are  their  answer  to  date.  Thirty-some  mam 
ers  are  using  them,  and  they  include  some  of 
gest  ones  in  the  country,  known  for  comfort  8 
style.  They  have  been  selling  them  by  the  thi 
to  contented  customers. 

These  wooden  soles  are  neither  stiff  nor  cl 
They  are  hinged  so  that  they  bend  with  the  foot 
hinge  is  a  small,  stout  strip  of  sole  leather,  th 
take  all  the  bending  it  will  get.  The  sole  is  1 
with  half  a  dozen  small  rounds  of  leather,  that 
be  cut  from  scraps,  and  the  heel  is  cushioned 
piece  of  the  same.  These  prevent  skidding  an( 
ter. 

Wooden-soled   shoes   weigh   within   a   cou 
ounces  of  your  regulation  shoes.     The   thic] 
make  your  feet  look  smaller — something  abou 
portions.     They  also  keep  your  feet  out  of  th^ 
protect  them  from  hard  pavements  more 
slipper  soles  ever  did.     Properly  cut,  they  gi 
good  balance  and  steady  support. 

A  woman  who  has  worn  them  in  the  coun' 
several  months,  says  they  don't  collect  dirt  and 
in  the  hinge,  as  you  might  expect.     She  swear; 
are  comfortable.    Maybe  they've  got  something 


1 
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The  WPB  ruling  thai  colors  can't  be  combi 
uppers  doesn't  hold  when  they're  on  wooden 
So  the  great  American  favorites,  spectator 
shoes  and  tan  and  white  saddle  oxfords,  are  sp] 
Also  there's  no  law  against  having  colored 
Hence  the  red  lacquer  with  black  suede  11 
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D  The 
fearless 
Women 
f  Russia 

Irina  Skariatina 

)IOED    FROM    MOSCOW 


e  Russian  women  are  fighl- 
sianchly    to    save    their 

mes  and  families  from  the 
ader.  Collier's  correspond- 
tells  you  how  they  are  shar- 

g  the  suffering  and  heroism 

war  with  their  valiant  men 


RIAZAN,  as  I  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platform  waiting  for  my 
train  to  continue  its  journey  to  Mos- 
i  a  long  heavy  train  that  came  all 
way  from  Tashkent  pulled  into  the 
tion.  I  noticed  to  my  surprise  that  a 
man  was  at  the  controls  of  our  en- 
e.  £till  young,  her  weather-beaten 
e  was  extremely  handsome  with 
er  stern,  clear-cut  features  and  deep- 
blue  eyes.  In  a  friendly  way  she  bent 
wn  to  answer  my  questions  and  sev- 
1  days  later  when  she  was  off  duty 
Moscow  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
ain  meeting  her  and  talking  to  her. 
the  quiet  of  a  small  study,  over 
sses  of  weak  tea  and  candy,  we  sat 
d  she  told  me  the  story  of  her  career. 
"As  you  already  know,  my  name  is 
alentina  Shapovalova  and  I  am  thirty- 
years  old,"  she  began  in  the  meas- 
ed,  slightly  singsong  voice  so  typical 
Russian  women.  "I  was  born  in 
adivostok  and  grew  up  there.  Later 
came  to  Moscow  and  entered  the  In- 
itute  of  Transport  Engineers.  Why? 
ecause  locomotives  always  fascinated 
ie  ever  since  I  can  remember.  When  I 
raduated  I  started  working  as  'assist- 
nt  engineer  of  machinists,'  as  we  call 
lem.  I  did  that  for  two  years.  Then, 
hen  I  became  a  full-fledged  engineer, 
was  entrusted  with  a  heavy  freight 
rain  on  the  Moscow -Rybnoe  line.  In 
he  winter,  what  with  storms  and  bliz- 
irds  and  snow,  it  was  sometimes  rather 
ifficult — especially  to  fulfill  the  re- 
uired  technical  speed.  But  I  made  out 
11  right,  and  later  was  transferred  to  a 
nore  important  line.  During  the  war 
ith  Finland  I  went  back  and  forth  with 
ny  freight  train  to  the  front  and  because 
was  lucky  and  never  had  an  accident  I 
iras  awarded  this  insignia  of  Honorary 
tailroad  Worker."  She  pointed  to  an 
mblem  pinned  on  to  her  blouse. 

"Now  the  one  next  to  it,"  she  con- 
inued,  pointing  to  another  insignia,  "is 
he  Badge  of  Honor  which  was  given  to 
ne  by  the  government  for  successfully 
ransporting  military  materials  and  sup- 
lies  under  fire  in  this  present  war.  Four 
imes  my  train  was  bombed. 

"What  did  I  do  in  these  cases?  Oh, 
well,  I  had  to  decide  for  myself  what 
was  best.  I  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
my  own  judgment  and  make  my  de- 
cisions as  best  I  could.  Afraid?  No, 
not  for  myself.  I  used  to  worry  a  lot 
more  about  the  engine.  I  hated  to  think 
it  might  be  hit;  it  was  such  a  beautiful 
one,  so  powerful  and  strong.  But  I  was 
lucky  and  they  never  got  us. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS     FROM    SOVFOTO 


Here  one  of  the  members  of  the  medsanbat,  Nurse  Olga  Ussova,  is  giving  first  aid  to  a  wounded 
Russian  soldier  under  fire  in  the  Kharkov  sector.  She  carried  forty-three  disabled  men  to  safety 


A  graduate  of  the  river  shipping  school  at  Gorki,  Zin- 
aida  Khussainova  has  been  a  bridge  officer  for  two  years 

Kutzenova  was  one  of  the  women  locomotive  engineers  on 
the  Moscow-Staraya  Russa  line  until  the  Germans  cut  it 


Civilians  and  the  army  must  be  fed.   Nadya  Angelina  is 
shown  driving  a  tractor  harvesting  wheat  near  Stalino 

Lt.  Polina  Sedova,  pilot  of  an  ambulance  plane,  is  replac- 
ing one  of  the  men  who  is  busy  fighting  Nazi  bombers 


Wt*r-A 


Nine  names  on  a  bulletin 
board  and  nine  young  men 
meet  beneath  the  wing  oi 
the  big  ship  that  will  be 
Iheirs  from  now  on.  They 
will  live  together,  fly  to- 
gether, fight  together.  If 
it  is  necessary,  they  will 
die  together.  Here's  how 
that  miracle  of  co-ordina- 
tion, a  bomber  crew,  is  born 


SHE  was  born  at  2  p.  M.  of  a  swelter- 
ing day  on  the  flying  line  of  a  half- 
finished  field  somewhere  in  Florida. 
She  weighed  twenty  tons,  was  green, 
and  had  a  glass  nose;  and  the  blessed 
event  took  place  under  her  own  wing. 
Her  name  was  Sweet-Adeline. 

The  unsuspecting  godfather  <vas  a 
corporal  named  Wilton  Furnish.  He 
had  been  standing  with  eight  other  men 
at  the  time,  in  the  shade  of  the  big 
bomber's  slanting  wing;  four  enlisted 
men  like  himself,  and  four  officers. 
They  had  looked  one  another  over  in 
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silence  for  a  moment,  and  one  of  the 
officers  had  begun  awkwardly,  "I  guess 
we're  slated  to  be  together.  I'm  Lieu- 
tenant Holland,"  and  he  introduced  the 
other  three  officers:  Lieutenant  Bowen, 
copilot;  Lieutenant  Cleveland,  navi- 
gator; Lieutenant  Hennessy,  bombar- 
dier. The  enlisted  men  gave  their  names 
quickly:  Sergeant  Brock,  radio;  Cor- 
poral Sessoms,  assistant  radio;  Sergeant 
Tilton,  engineer;  Private  Levi,  assistant 
engineer;  Corporal  Furnish,  photo-gun- 
ner. 

There  was  another  stilted  pause,  and 
that  was  when  Corporal  Furnish's  eye 
wandered  to  the  bomber's  gracefully 
sloping  sides.  "Isn't  she  beautiful?  Look 
at  those  curves!"  he  exclaimed  impul- 
sively.  "Like  a  girl  I  know  back  home." 

"Who's  that?"  the  others  asked,  faces 
relaxing  in  a  grin. 

"Adeline,  her  name  is.  She's  stream- 
lined and,  boy!"  Furnish  rolled  his  eyes, 
"is   she  sweet  to  handle!" 

Sweet-Adeline  was  born  at  that  mo- 
ment, amid  the  heat  and  glare  and 
hurrying  white  sand. 

Down  on  the  line  is  the  row  of"  huge 
Flying  Fortresses.  Sweet-Adeline  is 
sixth  from  the  end,  a  great  green  dragon- 
fly, the  sunlight  glancing  off  her  un- 
blinking glass  eyes.    Her  ground  crew  is 


going  over  her  now.  From  time  to  time 
they  glance  at  the  group  of  nine  men 
standing  in  the  oasis  of  shade  under  the 
wing  and  nod  their  heads  significantly: 
"That's  them."  "First  time  they  been 
together,  isn't  it?"  "Won't  be  the 
last " 

A  Unique  Relationship 

For  something  bigger  than  Adeline  is 
being  born  here,  for  all  her  twenty  tons: 
a  relationship  closer  than  a  family, 
stronger  than  a  marriage,  so  unique  that 
only  a  war  could  bring  it  about;  a  re- 
lationship of  nine  men  who  saw  their 
names  grouped  together  for  the  first 
time  on  the  bulletin  board  an  hour  ago: 
"Office  of  the  Squadron  Commander. 
Subject:  Combat  Crews.  To:  All  Con- 
cerned. The  following  crews  have  been 
assigned  .  .  ." 

These  nine  men  have  come  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  from  every 
walk  of  life.  They  are  the  product  of 
endless  training  hours  aloft  and  on  the 
ground,  of  the  most  patient  sifting  and 
seeding  and  elimination.  They  repre- 
sent the  ounce  of  priceless  element 
that's  left  after  grinding  up  an  entire 
mountain.  This  is  their  final  assembly 
line.    From  now  on,  they  will  live  to- 


gether and  fly  together  and  fight  to- 
gether and,  maybe,  die  together.  From 
now  on,  till  the  war  ends,  this  is  theirl 
ship.  They're  the  only  nine  men  in  Ade-! 
line's  life. 

Second  Lieutenant  T.  M.  Hennessy 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  weighs  just 
under  two  hundred  pounds,  so  they  call 
him  "Tiny."  Played  pro  football  a 
couple  of  years  after  he  quit  Boston  U. 
He's  the  bombardier.  "I'm  the  ball  car- 
rier on  this  club,  see?  I'm  supposed  to 
put  it  across  for  the  score.  The  naviga- 
tor's quarterback.  He  calls  the  signals, 
gets  us  down  there  inside  the  twenty- 
yard  line  and  sets  up  the  touchdown 
play.  The  pilot's  the  forward  passer;  he 
shoots  me  the  ball  when  I'm  ready.  The 
copilot,  he's  sort  of  a  roving  center,  takes 
charge  on  defense,  tells  everybody  what 
to  do  when  we're  on  the  taking  end.  The 
rest  of  the  crew,  the  gunners,  they're 
the  guards  and  tackles.  Tail  gunner's  the 
safety  man.  In  a  scrap,  everybody  takes 
out  his  own  man."  Tiny  pauses.  "We 
work  together.  We're  a  team." 

Tiny  enlisted  in  the  Air  Forces  when 
the  war  broke,  put  in  for  bombardier, 
and  wouldn't  change  places  with  any- 
body else  in  the  world.  Got  ihe  best  job 
in  the  ship,  he'll  tell  you ;  everybody  else 
(Continued  on  page  57 ) 


fNCLE  PETE  was  really  too  old 
for  the  deputy  marshal's  job,  and 
the  young,  hard-boiled  prohibi- 
ts agents  resented  him  because  he 
fi>d  the  place  that  could  be  given  to 
sne  younger,  more  reckless  man  of 
tlir  own  caliber  who  would  be  of  use  to 
tJm  in  their  still  raids. 

Jut  Uncle  Pete's  friends  were  numer- 
al, having  been  collected  from  the 
d/s  when  county  political  campaigning 
vs  done  on  horseback  and  a  man  left 
t-  county  seat  on  his  electioneering 
tir  only  to  come  back  to  town  in  time 
t  /ote.  None  of  those  friends  were  ever 
It  to  Uncle  Pete,  and  some  of  them 
vre  more  than  friends  now.  One  of 
t>m  was  a  United  States  senator.  And 
I.cle  Pete,  though  over  the  age  limit 
f  -  active  duty,  was  still  serving  as  a 
csuty  marshal. 

Uncle  Pete  was  set  in  his  ways.     It 

fas    the    well-earned    prerogative     of 

s'enty-four   years   of  just   living   and 

■nest  independence.  He  acknowledged 

Ke  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  accumu- 

Hed  years  and  forbade  anyone  else  to 

Bntion  them.     Nor  did  he  ask  favors 

■  deference  to  the  indelible  marks  of 

i  jfie's  passing  that  sat  but  lightly  on  his 

■11-erect  shoulders. 

■Through  a  tacit  agreement  between 

m>  marshal  and  the  prohibition  agents, 

Bicle    Pete    was    never    sent    out    on 

isky  raids,  but  was  used  chiefly  to 

/e  summonses  and  court  papers.  And 
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also  through  unspoken  agreement  be- 
tween Uncle  Pete  and  his  favorite  taxi 
driver,  Joe,  his  trips  were  always  ar- 
ranged so  that  he  could  sleep  in  his  own 
bed  each  night. 

It  became  sort  of  a  game  with  the 
marshal  to  try  to  arrange  Uncle  Pete's 
papers  so  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
spend  a  night  away  from  home,  but, 
somehow,  Uncle  Pete,  tired  out  but  tri- 
umphant, would  turn  up  at  home  by 
bedtime.  That  was  the  only  concession 
he  made  to  old  age.  He  liked  his  own 
bed. 


When  the  government  started  buying 
up  land  for  the  huge  reservations  and 
reservoirs  in  northern  Mississippi,  the 
marshal  thought  the  problem  of  Uncle 
Pete  was  settled  for  good.  He  put  Uncle 
Pete  to  posting  land. 

"By  George,  I'll  bet  he  has  to  sleep 
in  a  hotel  tonight,"  said  the  marshal  to 
his  office  deputy  one  morning.  "I  gave 
him  a  good  two  days'  work  before  he  left 
this  morning." 

"What  have  you  got  him  doing?"  said 
the  office  deputy. 

"Posting  that  reservoir  land,"  said  the 
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marshal.    "I  gavcliiiii  ever 
of  the  Delta  Road." 

"Why,  he  won't  be  back  here  for  a 
week,"  said  the  office  deputy. 

Uncle  Pete  phoned  the  marshal  at 
nine  that  night. 

"Where  are  you?"  said  the  marshal. 

"I'm  at  home,"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

"What  did  you  come  in  for?"  said  the 
marshal. 

"I  finished,"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

"Finished?"  said  the  marshal.  "Why, 
no  one  man  could  post  all  that  land  in 
one  day!" 

"I  made  Joe  help  me,"  said  Uncle 
Pete. 

"Who?"  said  the  marshal. 

"Joe.    My  driver." 

"Well,  I'll  be  gosh-darned!"  said  the 
marshal. 

The  next  day,  Uncle  Pete's  son 
stopped  by  the  office  at  noon  to  take 
Uncle  Pete  to  dinner.  Uncle  Pete  greeted 
him  with  a  bluff,  "Hey." 

"You  'bout  ready  to  go  to  dinner?" 
asked  the  son. 

(Continued  on  page  60^ 


Uncle  Pete  took  the  hand  and 
peered  into  the  prisoner's  lace. 
"Can't  rightly  say  I  remember 
you."  "I'm  Luke  Jenkins,"  the  pris- 
oner said.  "Remember?  You  took 
me  to  Atlanta  seven  year  ago' 
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REFEREES  HOLIDAY 


By  Dan  Parker 


Naval  Avialion  cadets  are  learning  a  new  kind  of  football. 
The  rules  have  been  dumped  overboard  and  the  grid- 
iron has  become  a  battlefield  where  almost  anything  goes 


ONE  of  the  questions  Naval  Avia- 
tion cadets  must  answer  when 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  they 
receive  upon  registering  at  a  preflight 
training  school  is:  Who  do  you  con- 
sider has  had  the  most  influence  on 
sports  in  this  generation?  A  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  the  15,000  future 
fliers  who  have  enrolled  for  the  three 
months'  course  so  far  this  year  have  an- 
swered Hitler  or  Hirohito.  Nor  were 
these  answers  flippant. 

To  appreciate  how  squarely  they  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  you  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  revolutionary  sports 
program  now  in  full  swing  at  four  pre- 
flight schools  opened  by  the  Navy  last 
spring  on  the  campuses  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  California,  and  the  universities 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Iowa. 
At  these  centers,  under  the  supervision 
of  900  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
coaches,  carefully  selected  from  12,000 
applicants,  the  American  concept  of 
sports  is  being  rewritten  to  fit  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  war  in  which  sportsmanship 
has  become  an  empty  word.  The  rule 
book  has  been  chucked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, the  playing-fields-of-Eton  legend 
laughed  into  oblivion,  and  the  doctrine 
of  sport  for  sport's  sake  outlawed  for  the 
duration. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  costly  and  hu- 
miliating defeat,  but  the  lesson  it  taught 
the  Navy  at  the  outset  was  well  worth 
the  price  paid.  The  Japs  will  probably 
rue  the  day  they  elected  to  scrap  the 
code  and  stab  an  old  friend  in  the  back, 
for  it  required  something  as  nauseating 
as  this  foul  blow  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can's inborn  sense  of  fair  play  to  drive 
home  to  a  peace-loving,  sportsmanlike 
nation  the  folly  of  using  anything  short 
of  all-out  tactics  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national hoodlums. 

Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  this  idea  be- 
gan to  crystallize  in  the  mind  of  Captain 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Aviation  Training  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics.  Himself  a  flier, 
Captain  Radford  knew  that  it  took  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  how  to  fly  a  plane 
to  make  a  good  combat  pilot.  He  also 
realized  that  America,  a  peace-loving 
nation,  was  greatly  handicapped  in  war- 
time because  its  young  manhood  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  code  of  sportsman- 
ship as  foreign  to  that  of  a  Jap  as  the 
fish-head-and-rice  diet  of  Nippon  is  to 
the  American  palate.  Japan  had  been 
preparing  for  this  war  since  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed  after  the  last  one,  and 
there  was  nothing  remotely  resembling 
sportsmanship  in  the  code  in  which  its 
fighting  men  were  schooled. 

Summoning  Lieutenant  Commander 
Tom  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy's all-time  sports  heroes,  Captain 
Radford  outlined  his  own  ideas  and  or- 
dered him  to  call  in  the  best  minds  in 
the  sports  world  to  help  map  out  a  pro- 
gram for  Naval  Aviation  cadets.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Hamilton  went  to 
such  athletic  fountainheads  as  Major 
John  Griffith,  athletic  commissioner  of 
the  Western  Conference,  and  Big  Bill 
Bingham,  graduate  manager  of  athletics 
at  Harvard.  They  and  others  helped 
Hamilton  to  skeletonize  the  program 
and  advised  him  on  personnel. 


The  new  idea  was  mentioned  publicly 
for  the  first  time  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  football  coaches  and  physical 
educators  at  Detroit  last  December. 
Outlining  the  program  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  convention,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Hamilton  called  for  volunteers. 
Almost  two  hundred  responded  on  the 
spot.  Not  satisfied  with  volunteers, 
Hamilton  sought  out  the  best  men  in 
their  field.  All-America  heroes  were  a 
dime  a  dozen  when  Tom's  list  was  made 
up. 

The  first  group,  numbering  183,  began 
a  month  of  intensive  training  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  on  March  23d.  Among 
these  were  Harvey  Harman,  Rutgers 
football  coach;  Jim  Crowley,  Fordham's 
grid  mentor;  Ed  Don  George,  the  wres- 
tler; Sam  Barry  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  Larry  Snyder,  the 
Ohio  State  track  coach;  Bobby  Grayson, 
whose  name  still  resounds  through  Stan- 
ford's classic  halls  for  his  football 
achievements;  Art  Jones  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  pro  football  team;  Jim 
"Sweet"  Lalanne,  North  Carolina's  star 
halfback;  George  Svendson  of  Minne- 
sota football  fame  who  went  on  to  the 
Green  Bay  Packers;  Choc  Sportsman, 
who  coached  the  famous  running  Ride- 
out  twins  at  North  Texas  State;  Glen 
Killinger  of  Penn  State  and  the  New 
York  Yankees,  and  enough  other  head- 
line names  to  send  a  sports  writer  into 
a  delicious  swoon. 

A  College  of  Hard  Knocks 

Three  more  classes  were  sent  through 
the  same  stiff  regimen  and  by  the  end 
of  May  when  the  first  two  preflight 
schools  were  opened  at  North  Carolina 
and  Iowa  universities,  a  well-trained 
staff  of  instructors  was  ready  for  the 
swarms  of  eaglets  who  fluttered  into 
each  training  center  at  the  rate  of  242 
every  two  weeks.  The  other  two  schools 
were  opened  early  in  June.  By  August, 
all  four  had  reached  their  capacity  of 
1,850.  Until  the  preflight  schools  were 
opened,  the  course  of  training  for  a 
Naval  Aviation  cadet  had  been  nine 
months.  Now  it  takes  a  year's  time  and 
$2,700  to  convert  each  cadet  into  a  fin- 
ished pilot. 

In  the  realistic  three  months'  pre- 
flight course,  the  cadet  learns  that  war 
is  a  ruthless  business  and  that  there's 
no  "place"  money  in  warfare.  Teaching 
fair-minded  young  Americans  how  to 
kill  or  maim  an  opponent  is  as  revolu- 
tionary as  would  be  an  attempt  to 
convince  a  magna  cum  laude  college 
graduate  that  the  rules  of  arithmetic  he 
had  learned  in  grammar  school  are  all 
wrong.  It  is  no  indictment  of  our  way  of 
living  that  the  instructors  have  to  break 
down  a  barrier  of  natural  repugnance 
before  they  can  make  any  headway  with 
their  course  of  lessons  in  One  Hundred 
Easy  Ways  to  Erase  a  Jap. 

Lieutenant  Ed  Don  George,  one-time 
world's  heavyweight  wrestling  cham- 
pion, is  the  dean  of  this  College  of  Hard 
Knocks  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina's preflight  school.  Lieutenant 
George,  who  has  trained  his  first  class 
and  seen  them  go  on  to  the  advanced 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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lfte  proficiency  of  these  men  in  handling  themselves  in  hand-to-hand  combat  might  mean  the  difierence  between  hie  and  death  for  them.  Here  yes £6, group  of 
iealfhv  Naval  Air  cadets  learning  the  fine  points  of  catch-as-catch-can  and  mayhem-mostly  mayhem.  A  clever,  smaller  man  who  knows  a  few  of  the  tricks  not  n 
Z hJol frlque^ ^  can iThis  btgger  opponent  helpless.    A  gouge,  a  little  pressure  in  the  right  spot  and  they  will  hear  the  German  or  Japanese  for  uncle 


veryone  gets  intense  instruction  in  boxing.    Here  a  class 

f  imitates  the  instructor's  long  left  jab.  Those  who  major  in  box- 

ig  must  fight  at  least  two  three-round  matches  every  week 


Lt.  Com.  James  Crowley,  who  coached  famous  Fordham  teams,  is  in  charge  of 
the  football  program  of  the  preflight  school  at  North  Carolina  University.  He 
is  showing  instructors  how  to  enhance  the  block  with  neat,  underhanded  torture 
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MARJORIES 
HORSE 
COMES  IN 

By  Kyle  Crichton 


Marjorie  Reynolds,  having  recently  sue 
ceeded  in  brushing  the  fodder  oi  Wes 
erns  off  her  garments,  now  promises 
be  the  object  of  more  attention  than 
ever  been  accorded  any  movie-struck  i 


FOR  some  obscure  reason,  adversity  tends  t> 
sweeten  Hollywood  actresses.  If  kicked  abou 
sufficiently  they  take  on  a  seraphic  air  and  be 
gin  purring.  No  matter  what  evil  cinematic  speci 
mens  they  are  playing,  they  are  convinced  that  Fat' 
will  soon  hit  t'.em  over  the  head  and  dub  them 
derella.  The  latest  Cinderella  is  Marjorie  Reynoli 
the  find  of  Holiday  Inn. 

"Let  nobody  ever  again  express  disbelief  in 
Higher  Power,"  say  the  cynics  of  Sunset  Strip. 
Reynolds  can  do  it,  anybody  can  do  anything." 

Miss  Reynolds  belongs  to  that  line  of  Hollywooc 
child  wonders  who  receive  each  new  blow  with  ar 
expression  of  ecstasy.  One  might  imagine  that  ar 
actress  who  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  professior 
and  had  never  reached  a  point  farther  north  thar 
leading  lady  in  horse  op'rys  would  be  curdled  by  dis- 
appointment. Not  at  all.  Miss  Reynolds  went  gail> 
along,  happy,  ambitious  and  avowing  that  everybodj 
in  the  business  was  wonderful.  The  leap  from  ob- 
livion to  being  leading  woman  for  Bing  Crosby  and 
Fred  Astaire  in  a  picture  by  Irving  Berlin  seemed 
merely  a  bit  of  poetic  justice. 

"I'm  just  a  lucky  girl,  that's  all,"  says  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, in  a  slightly  sententious  voice,  which  indicates 
that  she  knew  from  the  time  she  was  three  years  old 
that  this  was  bound  to  happen. 

The  Glass-Slipper  Damsel 


The  whole  Reynolds  saga  is  a  fantasy.  When 
Mark  Sandrich  at  Paramount  began  casting  Holiday 
Inn,  he  found  all  available  candidates  either  experi 
encing  motherhood  (Mary  Martin)  or  trussed  up  with 
constabulary  writs  (Ginger  Rogers  and  Rita  Hay- 
worth).  After  testing  every  lady  in  town  with  a  full 
complement  of  limbs,  Danny  Dare,  the  dance  direc 
tor,  remembered  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the  chorus  at 
Paramount  years  ago.  Her  name  was  Moore,  and  he 
annoyed  Central  Casting  with  demands  that  they  pro> 
duce  her.  Central  Casting  replied  testily  that  no  such 
name  had  been  on  their  list  for  months  and  hinted 
that  she  might  have  done  away  with  herself  in  despair, 

"You'll  hear  about  this,"  cried  Dare  darkly,  and 
was  beating  his  head  vainly  when  one  Moe  Sackin 
heard  of  his  predicament  and  came  running. 

"Why,"  said  Moe,  breathlessly,  "it  is  well  known 
to  all  who  follow  the  progress  of  the  stars  that  Mar 
jorie  Moore  is  now  Marjorie  Reynolds,  and  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  the  smell  of  fodder  out  of  her  garments, 
she  will  be  in  your  presence." 

She  clambered  down  from  whatever  nag  was  cur- 
rently bearing  her  and  dashed  into  Paramount, 
sprinkling  herself  fleetingly  with  perfume  as  she  ran. 
Mr.  Sandrich  heard  her  read  lines,  Mr.  Crosby,  by 
now  worn  by  the  quest  and  caring  very  little  in  any. 
event,  nodded  his  solemn  approval,  and  a  call  was 
put  in  for  Mr.  Astaire.  Mr.  Astaire  looked  at  her 
with  a  weary  and  suspicious  eye  and  gave  indica- 
tions that  it  would  please  him  if  she  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  dancing.  She  did  a  time  step,  which  was 
all  she  remembered  from  her  days  at  school,  and  then 
Mr.  Astaire  took  her  gingerly  in  his  arms  and  started 
to  whirl  her  about. 

"Ow!"  said  Mr.  Astaire  at  this  juncture,  for  Miss 
Reynolds  had  committed  lese-majesti  by  stepping 
on  his  foot. 

The  four  interested  parties  retired  to  reflect  upon 
her  possibilities  and  Miss  (Continued  on  page  76J 
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The  girl  was  quite  mad.  She  looked  back 
at  the  road  just  in  time  to  miss  a  head-on 
collision  with  a  car  full  of  soldiers. 
John  was  almost  bounced  out  of  his  seat 


LET  THE  GIRL  DOWN  GENTLY 

By  Paul  Ernst 


Shed  no  tears  for  John  Hen- 
dricks, who  lost  his  love. 
He  had  no  choice  in  the 
mailer,  and  liked  il  anyway 


THERE  was  a  hissing  sound  that 
matched  the  rhythm  of  the  wheels. 
The  middle-aged  coupe  slumped 
sideways  like  a  leaking  boat.  John  Hen- 
dricks stopped.  A  large,  serious-faced 
young  man  with  sandy  hair  and  sober 
light  brown  eyes,  he  walked  around  the 
car  and  saw  a  lusty  nailhead  in  his  left 
front  tire,  a  sight  to  make  him  feel  less 
wrathful  than  outraged. 

John  had  tended  these  tires  with  care, 
driving  slowly  and  considerately,  so  that 
with  nine  thousand  miles  engraved  upon 
them  they  still  looked  beautiful  and 
new.  He'd  gauged  them  for  proper  pres- 
sure every  week,  inspected  them  daily 
for  cuts  and  bruises;  and  lately  guarded 
them  with  fine  new  locks  installed  on 
each  separate  wheel. 

And  what  did  all  this  get  you?  Punc- 
tures. That's  what  it  got  you.  Now  he 
was  undone  because  some  fool  threw 
spikes  around  the  streets. 


Methodically,  John  pulled  on  canvas 
gloves.  He  jacked  the  car  up  to  remove 
the  crippled  tire.  Then  he  stared  in 
utter  disbelief  at  his  key  ring. 

There  were  keys  for  ignition,  dash 
compartment,  gas  cap  lock,  spare  tire 
lock — and  that  was  all. 

There  wasn't  any  wheel  lock  key.  He 
couldn't  get  his  flat  tire  off  his  car. 

John  considered.  On  the  night  he'd 
bought  the  new  tire  locks  he'd  hurried 
to  meet  Helen  right  on  time  and  had 
forgotten  to  put  the  spare  key  on  his 
spare  ring.  And  that  was  the  ring  he 
had  with  him  now. 

"Damn!"  John  said.  He  looked 
around. 

He  was  in  Gracemoor,  one  of  three 
New  Jersey  villages  he  drove  through 
every  day — most  Sundays,  too,  like  to- 
day— on  his  way  from  home  in  Burnick 
to  the  laboratory  in  Elizabeth.  He  was 
on  the  edge  of  town  near  a  small  white 
clapboard  house  that  looked  dwarfed 
by  its  own  large  lawn  and  mammoth 
trees. 

John  walked  across  the  lawn  beneath 
the  trees  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  quite  a  while  the  door  was 
opened  and  John  looked  down  into 
vivid,   wide   blue   eyes,   and   at   faded, 


worn  blue  overalls.  He  judged  at  first 
the  girl  must  be  about  fifteen,  then  saw 
she  must  be  twenty-one  or  so;  more 
than  fifteen  years  were  in  those  curves. 
Her  smallness  and  her  rather  breathless 
way  of  gazing  up  at  you  made  time  mis- 
calculations probable. 

She  said,  "Oh!   You're  not  him." 

"Him?"  repeated  John  involuntarily. 

"You  wouldn't  know  if  I  told  you," 
said  the  small  girl.  She  was  very  blond. 
"He's  in  the  Army." 

"Oh,"  said  John  politely. 

"He's  a  sergeant.  You're  not  a  ser- 
geant." 

"No,"  said  John,  thrown  somewhat  off 
balance.    "I'm  a  chemist." 

"Well,  don't  feel  bad.  Someone  has 
to  mix  the  stuff  they  shoot." 

"I  don't  feel  bad!  Chemists  are  quite 
as  necessary  as  sergeants.  What  in  the 
world  makes  you  think  I — " 

John  cleared  his  throat. 

"I've  had  a  puncture,"  he  scid  aus- 
terely. "I  came  to  ask  if  I  might  use 
your  phone." 

"All  right,"  the  girl  said.  "But  why  a 
phone?  Why  don't  you  just  change  the 
tire?  Don't  you  know  how?" 

"Certainly  I  know  how,"  John 
snapped.   "It's  the  locks." 


"Locks?"  she  said. 

"On  the  wheels." 

"Wheels?" 

"To  keep  my  tires  from  being  stolen 
I  lock  'em  on  the  wheels,"  John  ex- 
plained patiently.  "This  morning  I  left 
without  the  key  to  those  locks,  so  I  can't 
take  my  punctured  tire  off.  I  want  to 
phone  a  garage  to  send  a  car  to  take  me 
home  to  get  the  key." 

"To  open  the  lock  that  Jack  built," 
the  girl  finished,  clapping  her  hands. 
John  scaled  his  age  guess  down  again. 

'"nLEASE,  may  I  use  your  telephone?" 
^  he  said. 
"Oh,  we  can  help  you  out,"  the  girl 
said,  with  an  unhampered  look  from 
very  blue,  wide  eyes.  "You  don't  need 
to  hire  anybody  and  spend  all  that 
money.  On  a  Sunday  and  everything. 
I'll  drive  you  home  in  our  car.  I  think. 
Come  out  back." 

"If  I  could  just  phone — " 
"Oh,  no.  We  wouldn't  think  of  it." 
She  took  John's  hand  and  led  him  out 
a  back  door  whose  screen  bagged  at  the 
bottom  like  the  seat  of  an  old  tweed 
suit. 

"What's  your  name?" 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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IS  MY  VALLEY 


By  Quentin  Reynolds 


Here  miners  Irom  Penygraig,  Trea- 
law,  Llwynypia  and  Gwmparc 
stop  near  the  mine  shaft  to  chat 
with  friends  who  are  employed 
in     less     grimy     occupations 


In  Richard  Llewellyn's 
once-green  valley,  Col- 
lier's correspondent  meets 
the  silent,  thoughtful  people 
who  work  Britain's  mines 
— and  who  seem  to  have 
been  left  underground  by 
Britain's    economic    system 

22 


WE  ALL  climbed  out  of  the  cage 
which  had  brought  us  up  from 
nearly  half  a  mile  underground 
and  we  blinked  in  the  hot  sun  pour- 
ing down  on  the  valley.  The  miners  were 
grinning,  their  teeth  milk-white  against 
the  grimy  coal-dust  black  of  their  faces. 
They  stacked  their  helmets  and  their 
lamps  and  then  went  to  the  long  wooden 
hut  which  stood  close  to  the  mine  en- 
trance. This  was  payday.  They  filed 
into  the  building  at  one  end  and  came 
out  the  other  with  small  blue  slips — 
"pay  dockets,"  they  called  them.  These 
would  be  presented  to  the  company 
cashier  and  exchanged  for  money. 

"Had  a  good  week?"  I  asked  the  first 
miner  out,  and  he  smiled  bitterly. 

"Have  a  look,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  blue  slip.  "And  that's  for  four  days' 
work." 

The  slip  read  two  pounds  ten  shillings, 
which  is  exactly  ten  dollars.  The  man 
behind  him  handed  me  his  slip  too,  and 
that  one  read  three  pounds  eight  shill- 
ings ($13.70).     As  they  filed  out,  each 


one  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  and 
handed  me  his  slip.  Some  made  bitter 
remarks;  others  grinned  ruefully;  some 
merely  looked  sullen.  One  grizzled 
Welshman,  with  the  marks  of  fifty  years' 
work  underground  on  his  lined  face,  said 
simply:  "I  got  a  daughter  in  a  muni- 
tions factory  who  makes  twice  that." 
The  largest  amount  on  any  of  the  slips 
I  saw  was  five  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  ($21.85).  The  man  who 
showed  that  was  a  "collier"  who  worked 
at  the  very  front  of  the  coal  face.  He 
was  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
coal  he  had  "cut"  during  the  week,  and 
to  earn  that  rather  phenomenal  sum,  he 
had  torn  41  tons  of  coal  from  the  rock 
and  slag  and  earth  a  half-mile  below  the 
surface  of  the  valley.  The  average  pay 
of  a  miner  in  South  Wales  is  about  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  (fourteen  dollars)  a 
week. 

This  was  the  valley  which  Richard 
Llewellyn  wrote  about  in  his  book  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley,  and  these  were 
the  men  who  walked  through  the  pages 
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of  that  extraordinarily  fine  book.  I  had 
met  Captain  Richard  Llewellyn  quite 
often  in  London,  and  one  night  I  had 
asked  him,  half  jokingly,  "Richard,  how 
green  is  your  valley  now?" 

"Go  and  see  for  yourself,"  he  said  a 
little  grimly.  "See  if  I  overpainted  the 
picture.  See  how  these  men  and  women 
live — these  people  who  are  cutting  coal ; 
these  people  who  are  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  vital  war  industries." 

And  so  I  went  to  his  valley  to  see  for . 
myself.  It  was  only  four  hours  by  train 
to  Cardiff  from  London,  and  a  twenty- 
five-mile  drive  from  there  to  the  Big 
Rhondda  and  the  Little  Rhondda  val- 
leys, and  to  the  township  of  Gilfach 
Goch  which  is  in  the  Lost  Valley.  The 
Big  Rhondda  stretches  about  twenty 
miles,  and  I  went  through  it  and  met  the 
miners  of  Penygraig  and  Trealaw,  and 
Tonypandy  (the  home  of  Tommy  Farr. 
the  fighter),  and  Llwynypia  and  Ystrad 
Gelli  and  Treorchy  and  Cwmparc  and 
Pontypridd,  where  the  valleys  meet,  and 
Tylerstown,    where    the    great    Jimmy 


Vide  came  from.    I  met  the  people  who 
wrk  and  sing  and  suffer  and  sometimes 
S|rve  in  the  pages  of  Llewellyn's  book, 
di  after  coming  from  the  valley,  it 
s-ms  to   me   that   Llewellyn  was   not 
viting  fiction  at  all,  but  instead  was 
uting    a    factual    textbook.     And    the 
pple  of  the  valley  all  agreed  with  me. 
The  approach  to  the  valley  is  pleas- 
^c.    You  drive  through  green  country 
id  the  road  is  flanked  by  the  now  un- 
ited   Glamorganshire    Canal,    built    in 
i}98  and  used  for  towing  the  coal  out 
If  more  than  a  hundred  years.     You 
Iks  the  gabled  Castell  Coch  (The  Red 
Istle)    where    once    the    great    Welsh 
■eftain   Ifor  Bach   (Little  Ivor)   held 
I"  the   Normans-.    You   pass   over  the 
Iver  Taff,  and  looking  down  into  it,  you 
low  you  are  now  in  the  coal  country, 
lien  suddenly  the  valley  opens  before 
Ml. 

The  Slag-Crested  Hills 

Your  first  sight  of  the   Rhondda  is 
ath-taking,  because  you  see  it  as  a 
gnificent  whole.     Your  eye  instinc- 
ely    seeks    out    beauty    and    rejects 
hness,  and  so  at  first  you  don't  see  the 
idness  of  it  at  all.    Far  below,  you  can 
e  ten  of  the  twenty-four  townships 
at  go  to  make  up  the  South  Wales 
ining  community.     You  see  row  on 
w  of  slate-covered  roofs  covering  the 
at-looking  miners'  homes.     You  see 
mneys  and  smoke  pouring  lazily  from 
em   and  you  hear  the  whirr  of  ma- 
inery  as  the  cages  are  raised  and  low- 
ed in  the  coal  pits.     You  raise  your 
es  and  there  you  see  the  green  of  the 
lley;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  green 
d  soft.    But  each  hill  is  crowned  with 
black,  ugly  crest.    For  years  the  slag 
aste  rock  and  earth),  which  comes 
.t  of  the  mines,  has  been  carted  to 
e  hilltops  and  deposited  there,  and  it 
kes  on  the  color  of  the  coal  from  which 
is  separated.    But  gradually  the  dead 
ag  seems  to  creep  down  the  hills,  infect  - 
lg  the  greenness  of  the  valley,  and  each 
ear  the  valley  is  less  green  and  more 
lack.     And  yet  the  men  and  women 
rho  live  by  the  coal  love  the  valley,  and 
Velsh  soldiers  on  leave  will  travel  forty 
lours  to  spend  a  week  end  there. 

And  now  let  us  get  back  to  the  pit  en- 

rance,  where  we  left  some  six  hundred 

niners   blinking   in  the   sudden,   unac- 

ustomed  glare  of  a  strong  sun.  I'd  been 

nderground  with  them  that  day,  and 

ad  seen  them  work,  grimly,   silently, 

or  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine  is  no  place 

or  idle  conversation.     Every  time  you 

pen  your  mouth  you  inhale  coal  dust 

nd  rock  dust,  and  the  miners  know  that 

f  you  eat  enough  of  this  you  will  get  the 

headed    silicosis,    that    disease    which 

hanges   your  lungs   from    soft,   living, 

noist,  life-giving  organs  to  dry,  dead. 

brous  leather,  incapable  of  sustaining 

life.     There  is  no  cure  for  the  miners' 

disease  and  even  now  hundreds  die  each 

year  from  it. 

When  the  men  had  been  paid,  they 
trudged  up  the  hill  to  their  homes.  About 
half  of  them  live  within  a  mile  of  the 
pit.  Others  take  busses.  These  men 
were  on  a  shift  that  began  at  seven 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  2 :30  in 
the  afternoon.  The  other  shifts  were 
2:30  to  10:30  at  night,  and  the  third, 
which  was  the  repair  shift,  worked  from 
10:30  until  6:30.  Theoretically,  the 
miners  who  were  now  finishing  their 
shift  had  the  whole  afternoon  before 
them.  Actually  it  doesn't  work  out  that 
way.  Each  miner  is  allowed  one  ton  of 
coal  a  month  by  the  mine  owners  for  his 
home.  For  this  he  pays  fourteen  shil- 
lings ($2.80) — about  a  third  the  price 
paid  by  the  general  public.  The  coal  is 
dumped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  he  has  to  take  it  inside  by 
hand.  Then  he  has  the  job  of  washing 
I  his  sidewalk,  for  there  is  no  cleaner 
place  in  the  world  than  the  valley. 
Then  there  is  the  garden  to  be  taken 
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The  first  thing  a  miner  does  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  shaft  into  the 
sudden  burst  of  sunlight  is  blink 
and  light  a  precious  cigarette. 
A  pack  of  cigarettes  costs  fifty 
cents.  Down  below,  half  a  mile  in 
the  earth,  smoking  is  not  allowed 


care  of.  In  the  valley,  land  that  will 
grow  living  vegetables  is  scarce  and 
it  is  allotted  to  the  miners.  The  cab- 
bage, the  lettuce  and  the  potatoes  are 
nursed  tenderly,  for  the  wage  of  a  miner 
allows  for  the  purchase  of  very  few 
vegetables.  The  gardening  done — the 
care  of  the  individual  plots,  sometimes 
as  small  as  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide,  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the 
term  "farming" — now  the  miner  can  get 
out  of  his  grimy  clothes  and  wash  the 
black  from  his  face.  This  is  not  a  rapid 
progress,  for  the  coal  dust  gets  under 
your  nails  and  into  your  scalp;  it  seeps 
through  your  clothes  and  gets  into  the 
pores  of  your  skin.  Once  clean,  the 
miner  may  go  over  the  weekly  accounts 
with  his  wife.  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  average  pay  is  fourteen  dollars.  This 
is  a  fairly  generous  estimate.  However, 
it  does  not  mean  that  he  can  turn  over 
fourteen  dollars  each  week  to  his  family. 
There  are  several  compulsory  deduc- 
tions. His  union  dues  are  ten  cents  a 
week.  He  must  pay  income  tax,  Work- 
men's Institute  fees,  insurance,  make  a 
compulsory  contribution  to  the  Cardiff 
Hospital  and,  unless  he  lives  close  to  the 
pit,  pay  bus  fare  out  of  that.  The  aver- 
age "stoppage"  or  compulsory  deduc- 
tions will  amount  to  about  two  dollars  a 
week,  which  leaves  him  twelve  dollars. 
Now  in  Wales  people  are  religious.  In 
a  township  as  small  as  little  Tylerstown 
(population,  5,000),  you  will  see  five 
churches  (the  Welsh  call  them  chapels), 
and  these  chapels  are  well  patronized 
on  Sundays  at  all  three  services,  for  the 
Welsh  tell  you,  chuckling  at  the  irrever- 
ence, that  they  are  great  "sermon 
tasters,"  and  the  more  sonorous  a 
preacher  is,  the  more  popular  he  is.  And 
these  men  of  the  valley  support  their 
chapels  and  that  takes  about  another 
twenty-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Miners'  Daily  Bread 

The  miners  are  by  no  means  a  group 
of  drunkards,  but  they  want,  and  actu- 
ally need,  their  pint  of  beer  and  their 
pack  of  cigarettes  each  night.  They  as- 
semble at  their  local  pubs  and  they  talk 
and  discuss  the  progress  of  the  war,  and 
have  their  pint  and  their  cigarettes.  The 
coal  dust  has  made  their  lungs  dry  (and 
mine!),  and  they  cannot  smoke  under- 
ground. A  glass  of  beer  and  a  pack  of 
twenty  cigarettes  cost  exactly  three 
shillings  (sixty  cents).  Instead  of  ciga- 
rettes, the  miner  may  want  smoking 
tobacco.  Well,  that  costs  forty  cents  an 
ounce.  His  one  glass  of  beer  and  his 
smokes  thus  cost  him  for  the  six  days 
(pubs  are  closed  on  Sundays)  $3.60, 
nearly  a  third  of  his  income.  Beer  and 
cigarettes  are  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
pensive in  Britain  as  they  are  in  Amer- 
ica. Now,  assuming  that  the  beer  and 
cigarettes  are  as  necessary  to  him  (and 
ten  generations  of  miners  have  found 
them  necessary)  as  his  morning  tea  and 
his  evening  soup,  a  bit  of  arithmetic  re- 


He's  only  seventeen  years  old; 
has  been  working  in  the  mines 
four  years.  But  he's  proud  of 
his  coal-blackened  face.  It  is  the 
mark  of  his  trade.  Though  life 
wasn't  too  kind  to  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  miners,  perhaps 
the  future  will  not  pass  him  by 


Welsh  children  are  amazingly  healthy.  Most  of  these  boys  will  work  in  the  pits 
and  some  of  them  will  be  incapacitated  by  silicosis  before  they  are  twenty-five 


veals  the  fact  that  he  has  left  just  $8.15 
to  turn  over  to  his  wife.  With  that  she 
must  feed  and  clothe  the  family,  and 
Welsh  families  in  the  valley  are  notori- 
ously large.  That  is  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  Rhondda  Valley,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  that  a  great  part 
of  the  valley  is  no  longer  green — but 
red.  Since  I  visited  the  valley,  the  gov- 
ernment has  raised  pay  for  underground 
workers  to  a  minimum  of  $17  a  week. 
But  this  increase  does  not  even  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 
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The  valley  was  strongly  Communist 
long  before  Russia's  great  effort  and  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  in 
June  made  Communism  slightly  fash- 
ionable in  Britain.  The  miners  are  not 
the  long-haired,  loud-shouting  "agi- 
tators" our  daily  press  in  America  once 
loved  to  lampoon.  Soberly,  thought- 
fully, they  have  been  forced  to  reject 
the  system  which  has  molded  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  their  ancestors.  Quite 
obviously,  that  system  under  which  so 
many  millions  of  workers  in  Britain  find 


Our  Mr.  Reynolds  (seated  at  end  of  table)  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Mil 
Union   and   hears   an   officer   read   off    the   names   of   injured    mem 


A  shift  knocks  off  at  the  Tony- 
pandy  mine.  Tired  and  dirty,  the 
men  head  for  their  slate-roofed 
homes.  Though  coal  contaminates 
whatever  it  touches,  Welsh  house- 
wives manage  somehow  to  keep 
their  houses  immaculately  clean 


social  happiness  and  reasonable  eco- 
nomic security  has  never  bothered  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  miners  of  Wales. 
They  have  always  been  outside  the  eco- 
nomic borders  of  the  system.  They  look 
appealingly  toward  any  other  system 
under  which  their  profession  might  fit 
and  be  treated  with  dignity  and  decency. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  national- 
ism in  South  Wales  and  when  they  sing 
their  anthem,  "Land  of  My  Fathers," 
written  by  two  weavers  in  their  own 
Pontypridd,  their  love  for  their  land 
shows  in  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  their  voices.  But  there  is  great  in- 
dividual pride  among  the  men  of  the 
valley,  and  lately  many  things  have 
happened  which  have  injured  this  pride. 
Women  in  the  valley  have  always  been 
housewives  and  nothing  else.  Being  the 
wife  of  a  miner  was  a  full-time  job. 
The  miner  was  very  definitely  the  head 
of  his  family.  No  women,  for  instance, 
were  allowed  in  the  pubs  in  the  valley. 

It  is  a  bit  different  now  since  war 
factories  opened  at  Cardiff,  since  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  combed  the  coun- 
try for  women  factory  workers.  The 
growing  daughters  who  ordinarily  would 
have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
mothers  and  become  the  wives  and  the 
mothers  of  miners  are  now  away  work- 
ing in  the  factories  of  Britain.  They  are 
discovering  a  new  world  in  which  a 
woman  as  an  economic  factor  is  on  a 
par  with  a  man;  a  world  in  which  she  is 
an  individual  and  not  merely  an  echo 
of  her  lord  and  master  and  the  caterer 
to  his  daily  wants.  They  discover  that 
when  they  become  skilled  workers,  they 
can  command  five  (twenty  dollars)  and 
sometimes  six  pounds  (twenty-four  dol- 
lars) a  week — wages  never  before  made 
by  male  members  of  their  family. 

This  puzzles  the  Welsh  miner.  He  is 
a  great  craftsman,  and  he  is  a  bit  arro- 
gant, and  proud  of  his  ability  as  a  miner. 
The  ordinary  Welsh  miner  is  virtually 
a  mining  engineer  without  diploma.  It 
hurts  their  dignity  when  their  twenty- 
year-old  daughters  and  their  young  sons 
earn  more  than  they  can — for  a  miner 
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doesn't  have  much  but  his  pride  and  hi 
dignity. 

There  is  another  thing.  He  know 
that  his  is  a  very  hazardous  professioi 
Ninety  men  died  from  the  collapse 
pit  walls  and  roofs  last  year  in  the  val 
ley.  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  loc 
chapter  of  the  Miners'  Union  and  he 
the  secretary  read  out  the  list  of  mi 
injured  during  the  past  month.  The; 
were  nasty  injuries — fracture  of  bot 
hips,  fracture  of  the  skull,  amputatio: 
of  a  foot,  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Th 
miner  meets  old  cronies  at  the  Worl 
men's  Institute  every  night  who  can  n 
longer  speak  because  of  the  dread  lun 
disease.  I  met  several  men  in  that  ad 
vanced  stage  and  they  could  barel 
whisper.  I  met  men  in  Tylerstow: 
lounging  unhappily  in  the  Institut 
(each  township  has  such  a  social  clu 
maintained  by  the  miners),  unable  t 
work  because  of  silicosis.  And  many  o 
these  were  still  under  twenty-five. 

The  Welsh  miner  doesn't  ask  mucr 
He  loves  the  valley  and  is  sad  becaus 
his  sons  leave  for  greener  valleys.  H 
loves  his  Workmen's  Institute  where  h 
sees  the  best  plays  performecUby  ama 
teur  companies,  where  he  sees  movie 
regularly  and  where  he  hears  the  bes, 
voices  in  the  world  raised  in  song.  H 
loves  his  pint  of  beer  and  his  smoke 
and  of  a  Sunday,  he  loves  his  chape 
But  he  wants  just  a  little  bit  more  thai 
that.  He  wants  security  and,  althoug1 
he  wants  his  sons  to  follow  his  craft,  h 
wants  things  made  a  little  bit  easier  fo 
them.  He  is  a  patriot  and  the  week 
was  there  he  and  the  other  120,000  in 
habitants  of  the  valley  contributed  fiv 
thousand  dollars  to  a  Warship  Weel 
campaign — every  penny  given  meant 
penny  taken  away  from  the  househol< 
budget.  He  is  a  patriot  and  second  t( 
none  in  his  hatred  of  Germany,  but  hi 
sometimes  wonders  what  his  own  coun 
try  has  ever  done  for  him  or  ever  wil 
do  for  him. 

Sometimes  he  sits  outside  his  home 
and  he  looks  up  and  sees  the  black  re- 
sentment of  the  slag  tips  crowning  the 
hills,  killing  the  green  of  the  valley,  anc 
he  sees  the  River  Taff,  slimy  with  the 
refuse  that  comes  from  the  pits,  and  he 
sees  his  pitiful  bit  of  land  with  the  be 
draggled  heads  of  vegetables  never  borr 
to  live  in  this  unhealthy  soil — and  the 
bitterness  of  the  soil  that  is  killed  anc 
the  anger  of  the  river  that  has  died  entei 
his  heart  and  make  him  bitter  too 
The  End 
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STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO! 

he  of  a  series  of  paintings  of  the  tobacco  country  by  America's  foremost  artists 
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i  Wagon  Load  o'  Tobacco."  Painted  from  real  life  in  the  tobacco  country  by  Paul  Sample. 

A  CIGARETTE,  IT'S  THE  TOBACCO  THAT  COUNTS 

...and  Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco!  Independent  tobacco  experts — buyers, 
auctioneers,  warehousemen — see  us  consistently  pay  the  price  to  get  the  finer, 
the  milder   leaf  .  . .  These   men    make   Lucky   Strike   their  own   choice   by   more 
than  2  to  1. 
Isn't  that  worth  remembering... worth  acting  on... next  time  you  buy  cigarettes? 

With  men  who  know  tobacco  best — it's  Luckies  2  to  1 


Colliers  lor  November  7,  1942 
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Bread  is  "standard 
equipment"  in  the 
diet  of  America's 
fighting  men  and  the 
lunch  boxes  of  Amer- 
ican workmen. 
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Hitler's  hordes  have  their  shots-in-the-arm,  their  energizer 
their  pep  pills.  Here  in  America  we've  got  something  bette.i 

It's  bread!  Yes,  sir,  simple,  good-tasting,  modern  bread  —  aril 
plenty  of  it  —  made  as  only  the  American  baking  industi 
knows  how.  America  is  eating  more  bread  these  days — an 
here's  why  that  spells  bad  news  for  America's  enemie 

Winning  a  war  is  a  matter  of  energy.  Energy  calls  f( 
a  good  substantial  diet.  More  meat,  more  potatoes.  Ar 
more  bread. 

You  won't  find  bread  anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  good  as  tl 

bread   most  American  bakers   are   turning   out    today  —  good  whii 

bread    enriched   with    niacin,    iron    and   Vitamin    Bi,    often    called    tr 

morale"  vitamin,  because  it  is  essential  for  good  nerves  and  healthy  spiri 

and  because  it  helps  the  body  get  all  the  benefit  out  of  the  carbohydrate 

which  bread  so  abundantly  supplies. 

Bread  is  a  "must"  in  every  American  fighting  man's  diet — in  every  workin 
man's  lunch  box. 

More    of  it  belongs    in   your  meals,   every   one,   from   breakfast   throug 
before-bed  snacks. 


Bread  isiasic 
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Vestry  jaw"  of  the  marquis  (delicately 
lerited  by  his  daughter)  became  set 
two  right-angle  triangles.  Her  health 
•manded  sun  and  a  dry  climate:  Lady 
/alon  was  sent  out  to  her  aunt  in 
lairo.  She  went  gladly,  for  Dick  Car- 
?w  was  there;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
e  villa  tragedy,  no  engagement  had 
•en  reported.  .  .  . 


'HE  puff  of  khamsin  having  extin- 
guished itself  with  its  own  violence,  a 
;arly  full  moon  held  her  Isis  mirror 
jove  that  land  of  Egypt  in  which  the 
icient  gods  were  dying.  Lady  Avalon 
id  Bimbashi  Baruk  leaned  on  a  low 
one  parapet  looking  down  at  the 
mddy  Nile. 

She  wore  a  white  lace  frock,  with  a 
)rt  of  cowl  which  she  had  drawn  over 
;r  fair  hair,  creating  an  effect  similar 
that  of  a  mantilla;  she  appeared  al- 
lost  immortally  ethereal.  From  a  boat 
lewhere  upstream,  borne  upon  a 
lint  breeze  came  monotonous  strains 
•f  a  reed  pipe. 

"You  see,  Major" — Avalon's  voice 
/as  low-pitched  but  peculiarly  clear — 
il  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  people 
/ho  are  always  found  out.  I  don't  truly 
•elieve  I  have  ever  done  anything  des- 
srately  bad,  but  whatever  I  do,  right 
(ir  wrong,  it  inevitably  comes  to  light." 
>he  paused.  "Now,  when  everything 
/as  coming  right,  this  thing  happens." 
'You  didn't  expect  Cardew  to  be 
lere?" 
"Oh,  no!" 

The  bimbashi  studied  Avalon's  pure 
irofile.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said  quietly, 
'that  you  will  have  to  explain  to  him 
/hy  you  came.  Or  should  you  prefer  to 
qjlain  to  me?" 
He  saw  her  biting  her  lip. 
"Suppose  I  did  explain  to  you,"  she 
replied,  "would  you  consider  it  your 
luty  to  pass  the  explanation  on  to  Mr. 
[atton?" 

'That  would  depend  upon  the  expla- 
lation.    You  see,  it  is  a  serious  offense 
|jto  obstruct  a  police  officer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty." 
"Whatever  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  that  you  told  Hatton  you  had 
[never  seen  the  dead  man  before." 
"Well?" 

"Well,  I  was  led  to  my  discovery  of 
the    body    by    hearing    you    call    out, 
'Larry!    Larry!    What  have  you  done?' 
'Those,  I  think  were  your  exact  words." 
Avalon    leaned    forward.     "Oh,    you 
heard  that?" 
"Distinctly." 
"Does— Dick  know?" 
"That  I  overheard  your  words?    Of 
course   not.    Why   should   I   have    told 
him?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  he  has  been  trying 
to  cross-examine  me  all  night,  and  I 
have  clung  like  a  limpet  to  Peter  Malm- 
sey.   Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say!" 

"Before  you  say  anything,  even  to 
me — have  you  the  slightest  idea  who 
committed  the  crime?" 

"On  my  word  of  honor,  not  the  slight- 
est— unless  it  was  a  case  of  suicide.  He 
said  he  would  do  it." 

"His  injuries  are  not  consistent  with 
such  a  theory.  And  now,  Avalon:  who 
was  this  man?" 

T'HE  story  which  Lady  Avalon  Westry 
A  told  to  Bimbashi  Baruk  was  so  true 
to  pattern,  except  in  its  catastrophe,  that 
the  bimbashi  quite  easily  could  have 
concluded  it  without  assistance  from 
the  girl.  The  dead  man  was  Lawrence 
Bard,  junior  partner  in  a  prominent  firm 
of  cotton  brokers,  Grantock,  Ferez  8b 
Bard,  of  Manchester,  London,  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo.  .  .  . 


"You  see,  he  caught  me  very  young. 
I  was  a  little  fool.  It  seemed  like  real 
romance  to  me.  I  didn't  think  so  after- 
ward. He  used  to  manage  to  get  in- 
vited wherever  I  went  and  he  swore  he 
would  shoot  himself  if  I  didn't  marry 
him — although  he  had  a  wife  already. 
But  he  said  that  she  was  grossly  un- 
faithful and  that  he  had  evidence  for  a 
divorce." 

"And  for  how  long  did  this  friendship 
last?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  a  year.  Then  I  met  Dick 
— and  somehow  the  affair  with  Larry 
Bard  suddenly  seemed  vulgar,  sordid. 
I  was  given  a  job  at  the  Ministry  of 
Supply.  He — Lawrence  Bard — got  an 
appointment  there,  too,  and  I  simply 
couldn't  make  him  understand  that  it 
was  finished.  He  positively  haunted  me, 
and  people  began  to  talk.  Of  course, 
Father  heard  the  story;  he  would.   You 


him.  He  was  so  insistent,  th6ugh,  that 
I  knew  I  should  have  to  see  him  sooner 
or  later;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  it 
should  be  for  the  last  time.  Since  I  had, 
well,  come  to  my  senses,  I  had  heard  a 
lot  of  things  about  Lawrence  that  I 
ought  to  have  known  before.  He  lived 
like  a  millionaire  and  had  already 
squandered  a  considerable  fortune 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife.  There  were 
worse  rumors,  too." 

AND  so  you  put  off  Cardew  and  met 
Bard?" 
"Yes.  Nan  Etherton  had  invited  me 
but  I  hadn't  meant  to  come.  I  thought 
I  might  safely  see  him  here,  among  such 
a  crowd,  and  meet  no  one  who  knew 
him.  He  had  dashed  up  from  Alexan- 
dria, where  his  firm  has  an  office,  and 
said  he  would  have  to  borrow  dress 
clothes.   1  called  Nan,  and  she  arranged 


"I  wonder  what  our  score  is?    We've  been 
pushing  this  thing  around  lor  hall  an  hour!" 
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see,  it  was  really  because  of  Larry  Bard 
that  I  wouldn't  agree  to  marry  Dick.  I 
felt  he  ought  to  know,  but  I  hadn't  the 
pluck  to  tell  him." 

Avalon's  voice  remained  low  and 
clear,  but  not  entirely  steady.  "Take 
your  time,  my  dear,"  said  the  bimbashi. 
"It  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  down,  but 
ruinous  to  your  frock,  I'm  afraid." 

"I  am  all  right,  Major.  You  are  very 
kind.  Because,  really,  I  deserve  no  sym- 
pathy. As  you  know,  I  was  packed  out 
here  to  my  aunt  Elfie  and  I  had  quite 
determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  and  leave  the  result  to  Dick.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  a  way,  Dick  is  like  no  other 
man  I  know;  he  is  early  Victorian  in 
some  respects,  and  I  have  just  been  put- 
ting off  the  evil  moment.  I  have  been  a 
wretched  coward — because,  you  see,  I 
adore  Dick,  and  I  dare  not  think — " 

She  was  silent  for  nearly  a  minute. 

"Imagine  my  feelings  when  Larry 
Bard  rang  me  up  and  said  he  had  just 
arrived  in  Cairo!  He  wanted  to  come 
along,   but   I   definitely  refused  to   see 


to  let  us  meet  in  the  study  as  her  hus- 
band was  away;  she  gave  me  the  key 
when  I  arrived." 

"What  time  was  that?" 

"It  must  have  been  some  time  after 
eleven.  He  didn't  phone  me  till  about 
ten.  I  told  him  to  come  in  by  the  garden 
gate  down  there — I  described  the  way — 
and  walk  straight  up  to  the  house." 

"You  met  him  out  here,  then?" 

"No.  I  waited  on  the  terrace  and  let 
him  in  through  a  French  window  to  the 
study.  He  told  me  that  the  divorce  de- 
cree had  gone  through  and  seemed  to 
think,  as  no  obstacle  remained,  that  I 
should  fall  into  his  arms.  When  I  made 
him  understand,  finally,  that  everything 
between  us  was  finished,  he  began  to  be- 
have like  a  madman.  I  was  so  terrified 
that  I  ran  out  into  the  garden,  and  he 
followed  me." 

"Your  last  interview  was  in  the  gar- 
den?" 

"Near  the  gate.  It  is  at  the  end  of 
this  path.  He  made  the  most  urgent  ap- 
peals— said  if  I  turned  him  down  he  was 


going  to  shoot  himself.  Then  khamsin 
broke  like  fury.  I  tore  myself  away  and 
bolted  up  to  the  house.  The  French 
window  was  open,  just  as  I  had  left  it, 
and  I  slipped  in.  The  key  was  in  the 
door,  which  was  locked.  I  opened  it  and 
looked  out:  Peter  Malmsey  was  just 
passing  by!" 

"Did  he  see  you?" 

"No.  But  I  jumped  back  and  forgot 
to  close  the  door.  I  decided  to  risk  the 
dust,  to  go  out  onto  the  terrace  and  to 
run  around  to  the  main  entrance.  While 
I  stood  there,  hesitating,  I  heard  some- 
one stumbling  up  toward  me.  He  must 
have  seen  me,  for  he  gasped — 'Avalon!' 
I  half  stepped  back;  I  was  nearly  suffo- 
cated. Then,  I  saw  him." 

"Where?" 

"Just  where  he  was  found.  He  was — 
ghastly  white,  blood  streaming  down. 
Then,  he  fell." 

"And  you?" 

"I  screamed,  and  cried  out  before  I 
could  stop  myself." 

"And  then?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  someone  coming 
in.  I  ran  onto  the  terrace  and  right 
around  the  house.  I  tried  to  find  my  car, 
but  someone  had  moved  it.  Then  Has- 
san came  out  to  bring  everyone  back — 
and  I  knew  that  Larry  had  been  found." 

"This  is  absolutely  all  you  know  about 
the  matter?" 

"Absolutely." 

"You  know  nothing  about  Miss  Ar- 
len?" 

"I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before  the 
inquiry  tonight." 

Bimbashi  Baruk  was  satisfied. 

"Keep  out  of  Cardew's  way  for  the 
present.  Go  and  make  your  peace  with 
Hatton.    He  will  understand." 

Bimbashi  Baruk  watched  the  slender 
figure  melt  into  shadow;  then,  he  set 
to  work,  his  task  lightened  by  a  clear 
moon.  Without  much  difficulty  he 
found  the  spot  at  which  that  final  in- 
terview had  taken  place.  He  read 
there  evidence  of  just  such  a  scuffle 
as  Avalon  had  described,  for  the  wall 
here,  mantled  in  bougainvillea,  swept 
up  to  a  height  of  six  feet  and  had  pro- 
tected the  soft  sand  from  the  wind. 

TX7ITH  his  eye  he  measured  the  dis- 
"  tance  to  the  gate;  it  was  a  half  gate 
embowered  in  flowers;  and,  as  he  stared 
toward  it,  something  focused  his  atten- 
tion. Two  large  terra-cotta  pots,  from 
which  cascaded  floral  vines,  marked  the 
end  of  a  narrow  bypath  leading  up  to 
the  house.  A  native  gardener  (as  is  the 
way  of  native  gardeners)  had  left  a 
spade,  its  haft  upright,  driven  into  soft 
soil  just  at  the  corner  of  this  path,  and 
some  sudden  blow  had  jerked  it  vio- 
lently sideways.  Touched  by  moonlight, 
the  tilted  edge  of  the  blade  glittered 
evilly.  Closer  inspection  (he  avoided 
contact  with  the  implement)  confirmed 
conjecture. 

The  blade  was  wet  with  blood. 

A  number  of  other  indications  enabled 
him  to  reconstruct  the  scene;  and  as  he 
did  so  his  expression  grew  grimly  ap- 
prehensive. It  is  hard  to  believe  a  man 
one  has  liked  and  respected  to  be  a  liar; 
yet  here,  written  in  blood  and  sand,  was 
circumstantial  evidence  pointing  plainly 
to  the  culprit. 

Cardew,  on  his  own  admission,  had 
seen  the  pair  going  into  the  garden. 
When  Avalon  had  run  back  to  the  house 
he  had  confronted  Bard,  struck  him 
(that  would  explain  the  cut  on  his  jaw) 
and  Bard,  falling  onto  the  pointed  cor- 
ner, of  the  blade,  had  sustained  that 
deep  head  wound.  Wounded,  but  still 
conscious,  he  had  staggered  back,  and 
collapsed.    So   ran    the    bimbashi's    fa- 
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cile  reasoning — when,  magically,  his  ex- 
pression changed.  With  infinite  care, 
using  a  leaf  and  a  corner  of  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  he  took  up  from  the  sandy 
path  a  small,  blue  object.  It  was  a 
beautifully  carved  scarab  of  lapis  la- 
zuli. .  .  . 

His  investigation  had  taken  longer 
than  he  had  realized,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  study,  Hatton  was  just 
hanging  up  the  phone. 

"I  have  seen  Lady  Avalon,"  he  said 
shortly.  "However,  panic  excuses  her 
behavior,  I  suppose.  Paul  Ferez,  one  of 
the  dead  man's  partners,  happens  to  be 
in  Cairo  with  his  wife,  and  I  have  just 
established  contact.  He's  on  his  way 
out  here.  Bard  was  in  a  financial  jam. 
Ferez  had  a  cable  from  England  earlier 
tonight,  and  it  seems  that  Bard  has  been 
swindling  the  government  for  over  two 
years.  You  see  his  game?  He  knew  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  he 
got  official  consent  to  visit  their  Alex- 
andria office  with  the  idea,  first  of  all, 
of  getting  out  before  the  crash.  Also,  if 
he  could  compromise  Lady  Avalon,  he 
reckoned  by  blackmail  to  get  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  her  family  to  save  him- 
self. He  was  a  good-looker  of  sorts, 
and  he  dramatized  his  personality.  She 
wasn't  the  first  to  fall  for  him." 

He  paused,  staring  at  the  bimbashi. 

"But  none  of  this  makes  the  case  any 
better  for  Cardew.  Now  that  we  have 
had  the  truth  from  Lady  Avalon  I  sup- 
pose I  might  as  well  release  Miss  Ar- 
len.  Clearly  she  is  not  concerned." 

Bimbashi  Baruk  was  staring  into 
space,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
sounded  afar  off: 

"I  should  not  dream  of  intruding  Hat- 
ton,  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  this  case 
involves  the  honor  of  a  brother  officer. 
Could  you  possibly  allow  me  five  min- 
utes' private  conversation  with  Miss 
Arlen  before  you  let  her  go?" 

A  DRIENNE  ARLEN  was  a  slenderly 
■^*  graceful  woman  who  might  have 
been  twenty-seven.  Dark  and  perfectly 
groomed,  she  had  gray-green  eyes  which 
lent  beauty  to  a  face  otherwise  no  more 
than  ordinarily  pretty.  She  was  engag- 
ingly degage.  Over  her  white  frock  she 
wore  a  short  ermine  cape.  She  had  a 
blue  suede  bag  under  her  arm. 

"My  dear  Miss  Arlen,"  said  the  bim- 
bashi in  his  pleasant  voice,  "this  inter- 
ference in  a  matter  which  really  doesn't 
concern  me  must  seem  impertinent. 
But  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  help  to 
clear  up  a  small  point?" 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  Maior  Ba- 
ruk." Her  voice  was  low-pitched  and 
oddly  soothing. 

"Thank  you.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
how  long  have  you  known  Lady  Avalon 
Westry?" 

"I  don't  know  her  at  all.  I  met  her 
tonight  for  the  first  time.  We  decided 
at  that  very  moment  to  change  our 
dressmakers." 

"Change  your  dressmakers?" 

Miss  Arlen  laid  her  bag,  face  down- 
ward, on  a  chair  and  slipped  the  cape 
from  her  shoulders. 

"Jane  Watkin  of  Bruton  Street  sold 
me  this  gown  as  an  exclusive  model. 
She  sold  another,  an  exact  replica,  to 
Lady  Avalon  just  before  she  left  Lon- 
don." 

Bimbashi  Baruk  smiled.  His  mood 
had  changed  entirely — for  swift  enlight- 
enment had  come. 

"Might  I  ask  you  to  raise  the  hood?" 

She  did  so,  drawing  the  cowl  over  her 
hair.  "Perhaps  you  don't  realize  what  it 
means  to  two  women  to  meet  wearing 
identical  gowns!" 

"I  appreciate  its  importance  more 
keenly  than  you  suppose.  Jane  Watkin 
of  Bruton  Street  has  made  a  pretty 
mess  of  things.  By  the  way,  Miss  Arlen, 
do  I  understand  that  you  came  here 
alone?" 

"Yes."    She   nodded.    "I   came   quite 
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late,  too.  You  see,  one  day  recently  I 
met  Nan  Etherton  (I  used  to  know  her 
before  her  marriage)  and  she  asked  me 
to  come  to  her  party.  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  done  so,  but  during  the 
evening  I  had  a  fit  of  the  blues;  so  at  last 
I  found  a  cab  and  came  along,  hoping 
that  company  might  cheer  me  up." 

"What  time  was  that — roughly?"  the 
bimbashi  asked. 

"Well,  it  must  have  been  near  mid- 
night. The  storm  broke  soon  after  I  ar- 
rived. Nan  had  disappeared,  and  I 
didn't  know  a  soul.  I  was  just  preparing 
to  go,  when — " 

"You  were  caught  up  in  the  meshes 
of  the  law?"  Bimbashi  Baruk  sug- 
gested. "Yes,  that  was  bad  luck.  But 
I  am  wondering" — he  carefully  placed 
something  on  a  pad  immediately  under 
the  lamp — "if  this  formed  part  of  your 
white  and  blue  ensemble." 

Adrienne  Arlen  stepped  forward, 
looked  down  at  the  lapis  lazuli  scarab, 
and  turned  so  pale  that  the  bimbashi 
grew  alarmed.  He  sprang  forward,  but 
she  shook  her  head  and  recovered  her 
remarkable  composure. 


announced  Paul  Ferez.  Hatton  opened 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  and 
watched  Ferez  closely  as  he  gave  for- 
mal evidence  of  identification.  Then, 
all  three  returned  and  sat  down. 

"A  great  shock  to  you,  Mr.  Ferez?" 
Hatton  suggested. 

Ferez  shook  his  head.  Swarthy, 
thickset,  he  had  a  mass  of  wavy  black 
hair,  bright  dark  eyes  and  a  sort  of 
restless  alertness. 

"He  was  a  bad  lot,"  he  replied  simply. 
"This  was  sure  to  come.  It  was  prob- 
ably his  heart.  He  had  lived  too  rap- 
idly." 

"I  agree."  Hatton  replied,  "but  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  I 
think  I  should  ask  you  a  question.  Mr. 
Ferez."  He  pulled  aside  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per and  uncovered  a  small  object  which 
lay  under  it.  "Is  this  lapis  lazuli  scarab 
your  property?" 

PAUL  FEREZ  rested  broad  sun- 
browned  hands  on  the  desk  and  looked 
down  at  the  scarab.  Bimbashi  Baruk 
looked  at  Paul  Ferez's  hands;  and  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  he  saw  a  white 


"Don't  be  cross,  Bert — it  isn't  very  often  he  has  company" 
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"Where— did  you  find  it?" 

"Is  it  yours?" 

"No." 

"It  has  evidently  fallen  out  of  a  ring 
— and  there  are  specks  of  blood  on  it. 
I  am  sincerely  reluctant  to  pain  you, 
but  were  you  out  in  the  garden  to- 
night?" 

"I  have  never  left  the  house." 

He  challenged  the  gray-green  eyes 
and  knew  that  this  was  true. 

"I  found  it  near  the  spot  where  Law- 
rence Bard  was  attacked.  Whoever 
struck  him  down  wore  a  ring  from  which 
this  scarab  was  knocked  out  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow."  Adrienne  Arlen 
sank  slowly  back  into  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  stood  up.  "You  see, 
Miss  Arlen,  I  am  in  your  hands,  and 
so  I  can  only  ask  you — do  you  recog- 
nize this  scarab?" 

ADRIENNE  ARLEN  avoided  the 
■**■  searching  gaze  of  Bimbashi  Baruk; 
she  retained  her  composure  with  obvi- 
ous difficulty,  and  when  she  answered, 
it  was  in  a  murmur. 

"No — I  don't." 

He  shook  his  head  reprovingly.  "I 
am  sorry  that  you  felt  it  necessary  to 
reply  in  that  way,"  he  said  gently  "Are 
you  sure  you  would  not  like  to  recon- 
sider the  matter?" 

She  extended  her  hands  in  a  pathetic 
gesture.  The  last  shreds  of  self-confi- 
dence were  slipping  from  her.  "How 
can  I?"  she  whispered.    "How  can  I?" 

Less  than  ten  minutes  later  Hassan 


circle,  where  a  ring  had  habitually  been 
worn.  At  which  moment  Ferez  glanced 
up,  and  met  the  gaze  of  those  accusing 
eyes;  they  were  of  the  same  blue  as  the 
scarab.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled.  One  might  almost  have  de- 
scribed his  smile  as  one  of  relief. 

"It  is,  sir.   Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"I  found  it  at  the  spot  where  you 
attacked  Bard,"  the  bimbashi  replied. 
"It  has  some  of  his  blood  on  it.  Suppose 
you   were   to   explain   what    occurred." 

"I  must  warn  you,"  Hatton  interpo- 
lated, "that  anything  you  say  may  be 
used  in  evidence." 

"That's  fair  enough.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  my  mind  up  all  the  way 
along.  I  see  that  you  gentlemen  had 
already  made  it  up  for  me.  It's  pretty 
simple,  too.  First,  here  and  now,  I  want 
to  make  one  thing  clear.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  killing  Bard.  I'm  not  a  killer. 
But  in  doing  what  I  did  I  had  gross 
provocation  as  I'm  going  to  prove  to 
you,  quite  frankly.  I'm  a  Spanish- 
American  by  birth  and  maybe  hot-tem- 
pered.   You  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

"I  discovered  some  time  back  (this  is 
a  very  painful  revelation  to  make)  that 
my  wife  had  been  having  an  affair 
with  Lawrence  Bard.  Well — I  got  over 
it,  but  I  brought  her  out  here  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  Alexandria  office.  A  few 
days  back  I  had  to  come  to  Cairo  on 
business,  and  while  Jean — that's  my 
wife — and  I  were  at  dinner  tonight  I  had 
a  message  from  our  Alexandria  man- 
ager, to  say  that  Bard  had  arrived  in 


Egypt.   Maybe  I  jumped  to  conclusions 
it's  quite  likely  I  said  too  much.   But  w 
quarreled,    and    Jean    went    out. 
after  that  came  a   cable — and   I 
that  Bard  was  a  common  crook." 

The  words  of  Paul  Ferez  had  a  rin 
of  honesty  which  Bimbashi  Baruk  dii 
not  fail  to  recognize. 

"This  was  near  midnight,  but  I  knev 
where  I  could  find  my  attorney — and 
knew  I  needed  him.    I  was  just  drivim 
off  from  the  Continental  when  anothe 
car  passed  .  .  .  and  Bard  was  in  it!" 

'  'The  fate  of  every  man  have 
hung  around  his  neck,'  "  murmured 
bimbashi.    "So  you  followed?" 

"Sure,    I    followed.     I    followed 
right  here.   But  he  didn't  come  in  at 
front;  he  came  in  by  a  gate  at  the  I 
torn  of  the  garden.    Now,  I  know 
villa;  I  know  Mrs.  Etherton,  and  I  km 
she  and  Jean  used  to  be  friends.    WhaJ 
would  any  man  have  thought?    That 
was  a  rendezvous.   Jean  had  come  hi 
too — come  to  meet  Bard.    Well.  I  l 
his  trail.   I  was  scouting  around  the  gi 
den,  wondering  whether  to  go  up  to  thi 
house    or   not.   when    I    saw    him — am 
Jean  was  with  him!" 

"Where  was  this?"  asked  the  bim 
bashi. 

"Near  the  point  where  he  came 
They  didn't  see  me;  I  was  ten  pa© 
away,  but  I  could  see  them  well  eno 
although  it  was  getting  black  as  pitch 
I  just  watched  and  listened.  I  couldn't 
hear  Jean's  words,  only  a  murmur,  but  I 
heard  most  of  Bard's.  Then  he  grabbed 
at  Jean,  and  I  closed  in  nearer.  The 
storm  broke.  She  wriggled  free  and  ran. 
He  turned  to  follow — and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  me." 

Paul  Ferez  stood  up  and  began  t 
pace  the  carpet. 

"It  was  very  dark  by  this  time,  but 
I  could  read  his  expression.  He  knew 
what  was  coming  to  him.  I  hit  him,  just 
once,  left  him  lying  there,  and  went  out 
to  my  car.  When  I  got  back,  I  found  I 
had  broken  my  ring — and  Jean  wasn't 
home.  She  hasn't  come  home.  Those 
are  the  facts,  gentlemen,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  add  except  to  repeat  that 
Bard's  death  was  accidental.  It  was  my 
fault,  but  not  my  intention." 

A  S  FEREZ  dropped  back  into  an  arm- 
■**■  chair,  Bimbashi  Baruk  and  Hatton 
exchanged  glances;  and  the  bimbashi 
went  out. 

"You  have  my  sincere  sympathy,  Mr. 
Ferez,"  said  Hatton.  "I  believe  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  may  be  reduced  to  one 
of  assault  and  battery.  I  am  all  the 
more  sorry  for  you  because  of  the  mis- 
take you  have  made — " 

"What  mistake?" 

"We  have  a  lady  here  who  has  al- 
ready made  a  statement  regarding  what 
occurred  in  the  garden  tonight.  As  we 
hope  to  keep  her  name  out  of  the  mat- 
ter, should  this  be  possible,  excuse  me  if 
I  don't  introduce  you.    Come  in  B.  B." 

Bimbashi  Baruk  opened  the  door  and 
ushered  Avalon  into  the  dimly  lighted 
study.  She  had  the  cowl  of  her  white 
frock  drawn  over  her  fair  hair;  but  as 
she  entered  Paul  Ferez  came  to  his  feet 
like  one  electrified. 

"This  lady,"  explained  Bimbashi  Ba- 
ruk, "is  she  whom  you  saw  with  the 
late  Lawrence  Bard.  With  the  hood 
raised,  since  she  is  probably  of  similar 
figure  (and  possibly  wears  a  similar 
dress)  even  a  woman's  husband  might 
be  deceived — during  khamsin.  I  don't 
believe  Mr.  Hatton  will  wish  to  detain 
you  tonight,  although  the  facts  must 
naturally  be  made  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther inquiry.  You  will  probably  find 
your  wife  at  home  when  you  return,  and 
I  should  advise  you,  Mr.  Ferez,  for  the 
present,  to  say  nothing  whatever  to  her 
about  your  movements  this  evening — 
and  to  ask  her  no  questions  about  her 
own.  .  .  ." 

The  End 
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Six  things  a  Service  Man  should  do 
about  his  Life  Insurance 


F  YOU  are  NOW  IN  the  armed  forces,  or  are  about  to  enter  the  service, 
we  suggest  that  it  may  be  wise  i'or  you  to  do  one  or  more  of  the  following . . . 


L~J 


1.  Be  sure  that  premiums  on  your  life  insur- 
ance are  paid  to  date,  or  paid  sufficiently 
in  advance  to  allow  for  possible  delay  in 
arranging  future  payments... particularly 
if  you  intend  to  keep  your  life  insurance 
in  force  through  a  Government  allotment 
of  pay,  or  through  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act. 


1 Hi  il 


4.  Give  some  thought  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  insurance  money  is  to  be  paid 
to  your  beneficiary  ...  in  a  lump  sum,  in  a 
monthly  income,  or  in  other  installments 
which  can  be  arranged  under  your  policy. 
Your  agent  will  advise  you  as  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  settlement  available  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS- 
FROM  ANY  METROPOLITAN  AGENT, 
OR  AT  ANY  METROPOLITAN  OFFICE 


2.  Make  sure  that  the  beneficiary  designated 
in  your  policies  is  the  person  to  whom  you 
want  the  insurance  proceeds  paid.  If  no 
beneficiary  has  been  designated,  you 
should  consider  naming  one  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  an  administrator  ap- 
pointed, involving  expense  and  delay. 


5.  Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  for  you  to 

take  your  policies  with  you.  Since,  how- 
ever, you  might  need  certain  information 
about  your  insurance,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
keep  among  your  effects  a  paper  listing 
your  policy  numbers,  types  of  policies, 
amount  of  each  policy,  amount  of  premi- 
ums, premium-due  dates,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  beneficiaries. 


3.  If  your  policy  provides  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  contingent  beneficiary  and  one 
has  not  been  named,  it  probably  will  be 
well  to  name  one.  Then,  if  the  original 
beneficiary  happens  to  die  before  you  do, 
the  proceeds  will  be  payable  to  the  con- 
tingent beneficiary  without  delay. 


6.  Leave  your  policies  in  a  safe  place,  eas- 
ily accessible  to  members  of  your  family. 
Instruct  the  custodian  of  your  policies  to 
consult  your  agent  or  your  Company  if 
any  questions  arise.  Your  nearest  Metro- 
politan agent  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service 
in  connection  with  your  Metropolitan 
policies.  Or  write  the  War  Service  Insur- 
ance Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


OPYRIGHT   1942 METROPOLITAN   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Tliis  is  Number  54  in  a  series  of  advertisements  designed  to  give  the  public 

a  clearer  understanding  of  how  a  life  insurance  company  operates.  Copies 

of  preceding  advertisements  in  this  series  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A   MUTUAL   COMPANY) 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  PRESIDENT 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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schools  for  their  nine  months'  course  in 
flying,  marvels  at  the  metamorphosis 
the  boys  underwent  in  three  months. 
They  came  to  him  butterflies  and  left  as 
hornets. 

"It's  a  revelation  to  observe  the 
gradual  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
kids  during  the  twelve  weeks  they  are 
with  us,"  said  Lieutenant  George.  "They 
come  to  us  soft,  overweight  and  timid, 
with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play.  They  recoil  and 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  resorting  to  tac- 
tics they've  been  taught  to  despise,  but 
it  gradually  dawns  on  them  that  they 
are  to  deal  with  a  ruthless  enemy  to 
whom  no  trick  is  too  nefarious." 

Lieutenant  George  made  it  clear  that 
hand-to-hand  combat  technique  is 
strictly  a  defensive  measure.  "We  don't 
maintain  it's  a  good  offensive  weapon," 
he  said.  "Planes  and  guns  still  win  the 
battles.  But  we  do  feel  that  man-to- 
man fighting  skill  has  real  merit  for  de- 
fensive purposes,  to  be  used  from  an 
adverse  position,  such  as  when  a  plane 
crew  is  grounded  behind  enemy  lines  or 
in  the  jungles.  Then  it  can  be  a  real  as- 
set in  their  fight  for  survival.  We  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
the  cadet  gets  from  this  training  is  a 
feeling  of  utter  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  protect  himself,  a  state  of  mind  that 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  warfare." 

Commander  Gene  Tunney,  who  re- 
cently touched  off  a  powerful  charge  of 
TNT  when  he  gave  out  an  interview 
stating  that  he  thought  there  was  too 
much  athletic  boondoggling  going  on  in 
the  service  and  appealed  for  a  "farewell 
to  sports"  for  the  duration,  didn't  find 
an  enthusiastic  public  for  his  remarks 
in  the  preflight  schools. 

A  Challenge  to  Gene  Tunney 

"So  this  is  boondoggling!"  gasped  a 
cadet  at  the  North  Carolina  school  as 
he  limped  the  last  mile  of  his  twenty- 
mile  morning  hike.  "Gene  should  join 
us  some  day  and  boondoggle  his  own 
dogs  over  that  rocky  road  to  Dublin 
we've  just  negotiated.  The  war  will  be 
over  before  these  blisters  on  my  heels 
heal." 

The  gag  at  Chapel  Hill — and  there's 
more  truth  than  wit  to  it — is  that  the 
Navy  puts  its  cadets  through  the  three 
months'  preflight  school  course  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  indestructible.  If 
they  survive  the  three  months  of  tor- 
ture, fighting  Japs  four  miles  up  in  the 
clouds  will  seem  a  pleasant  form  of 
relaxation.  It  is  said  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  school  boys  that  a  typical 
Georgia  chain  gang,  watching  them 
driven  like  galley  slaves  through  part 
of  their  day's  routine,  actually  became 
gloomy  out  of  compassion  for  them. 
Athletic  boondoggling  indeed,  Com- 
mander Tunney! 

Out  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  the 
Middle  Western  preflight  school  is  being 
conducted  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bernie  Bierman,  late  football  coach  of 
Minnesota  but  now  of  the  U.  S.  Marines, 
is  drilling  a  tough  football  team  for  an 
even  tougher  schedule  of  twelve  games 
with  the  country's  outstanding  college 
elevens.  But  neither  the  team  nor  the 
schedule  is  as  tough  as  the  football 
booklet  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bier- 
man has  had  prepared. 

Here's  a  mild  paragraph  which  gives 
you  a  general  idea:  The  Sea  Hawk,  the 
bird  from  which  the  name  and  symbol 
of  the  school  were  adapted  is  blood- 
thirsty, ruthless  and  terrible.  It  is  one 
of  the  swiftest  and  most  graceful  birds 
that  fly.  No  other  bird  over  the  North 


Atlantic  is  so  fierce  and  strong  in  flight, 
so  boldly  assertive  as  the  master  of  all 
seabird  pirates.  Iowa's  Sea  Hawks  will 
strive  to  live  up  to  their  name. 

Paging  dear  old  Harvard! 

Lieutenant  Commander  Jimmie Crow- 
ley, who  used  to  dig  up  all  those  bruis- 
ing coal  miners  for  Fordham  and  whose 
teams  have  never  been  accused  of  ef- 
feminacy, has  revised  his  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  rough  football  since  he 
took  over  the  cadets'  eleven  at  Chapel 
Hill.  When  Bierman's  Sea  Hawks  and 
Crowley's  Cutthroats  meet  in  the  final 
game  of  their  schedule  on  December 
12th  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  ensuing  carnage 
should  make  the  war  itself  look  like  a 
side  issue  by  comparison. 

Even  when  a  fighting  man  travels  by 
air  he  travels  on  his  stomach.  The  great 
truth  Napoleon  discovered  more  than 
a  century  ago  governs  the  culinary  de- 
partments at  the  preflight  schools.  To 
make  red-blooded  he-men,  a  diet  heavy 
in  meat  and  calories  is  prescribed.  If 
the    ordinary    man    packs    away    about 


preparation  for  emergencies  that  may 
arise  in  combat.  There  are  races  in 
which  one  cadet  must  carry  another. 
Some  day  he  may  have  to  rescue  a 
wounded  comrade  and  make  a  quick 
getaway  with  him  under  fire,  and  the  ex- 
perience won't  be  new  to  him.  Three- 
legged  races  serve  a  similar  mission. 

Swimming  coaches  who  shudder  at 
the  mere  sight  of  the  breast  stroke  and 
call  for  their  smelling  salts  when  the 
vulgar  sidestroke  offends  their  sensi- 
tive eyes  would  probably  faint  in  a  body 
if  they  saw  how  swimming  is  taught  at 
the  preflight  schools.  Here  there  is  no 
thought  of  style  or  form.  The  object  is 
to  teach  $2,700  worth  of  flying  cadet 
how  to  keep  afloat  if  his  plane  is  shot 
down  and  he  finds  himself  dunked  in 
the  corned  beef  tank,  without  his  water 
wings  or  lifesaving  belt.  Such  handy 
tricks  as  how  to  undress  under  water  and 
inflate  one's  trousers  so  they  will  keep 
him  afloat  are  also  taught. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  cadet's  endur- 
ance is  the  obstacle  course.   At  each  of 


"That  reminds  me,  Hubert — what  time  did  you  get  home  this  morning?" 
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1,500  calories  a  day,  he  fancies  himself 
a  blue-plate-special  scoffer.  The  cata- 
mounts of  the  clouds  stow  away  5,000 
per  diem  and  don't  give  it  either  a  sec- 
ond thought  or  a  gusty  burp.  Meat  is 
the  backbone  of  each  of  the  three  daily 
meals. 

Anyone  but  a  'Way  Down  Easter,  in- 
ured to  steak  and  pork-chop  breakfasts, 
would  be  surprised  to  sit  down  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day  for  the  flying  cadet. 
Yet,  despite  the  radical  change  in  diet 
for  practically  all  the  cadets,  stomach 
trouble  is  scarcer  than  sissies  in  the  pre- 
flight schools.  The  boys  get  so  hard  they 
probably  could  digest  a  meal  of  old 
shoes,  smothered  with  railroad  spikes; 
yea,  even  eat  it  with  relish.  Insomnia  is 
a  nonexistent  ailment  at  the  schools. 

Strenuous  Track  Events 

If  the  lads  went  around  all  day,  al- 
ternating between  wolfing  juicy  steaks 
and  kicking  classmates  out  of  bounds, 
the  monotony  would  probably  irk  them, 
if  indeed  there  was  anything  left  of  them 
to  be  irked.  Contrast  and  variety  are 
provided  by  indulgence  in  athletic  pur- 
suits which  are  as  free  of  violence  as  a 
convent,  even  though  they  call  for  great 
physical  endurance. 

The  track  and  field  events  are  run  off 
without  resort  to  tripping,  giving  the  sly 
elbow  or  hamstringing.  However,  these 
sports  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 


the  preflight  training  schools,  one  of 
these  courses,  equipped  with  every  de- 
vice calculated  to  break  a  resolute 
young  man's  heart  (not  to  mention  his 
skull)  has  been  laid  out.  The  most  pub- 
licized of  the  four  courses  is  that  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  school. 

What  has  happened  at  this  course 
since  it  was  dedicated  last  June  by 
Charley  Beetham,  the  former  national 
800-meter  champion,  tells  better  than 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  possibly 
could,  the  story  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  Naval  Aviation  cadet  from  but- 
terfly to  hornet,  at  the  four  muscle 
foundries. 

The  athletic  director  at  the  Iowa  pre- 
flight school  is  Lieutenant  Commander 
Larry  Snyder,  who  was  Beetham's  track 
coach  at  Ohio  State.  While  training  for 
the  national  championships  last  June, 
Beetham  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
gesture  on  his  part  to  visit  his  old  coach 
and  see  how  he  was  coming  along  in  his 
new  post.  Snyder,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted the  580-yard  obstacle  course  that 
was  to  test  the  endurance  of  the  cadets, 
prevailed  upon  Beetham  to  give  with 
everything  he  had  in  one  turn  around 
the  figure-eight  course,  to  set  a  stand- 
ard at  which  the  cadets  could  shoot.  It 
didn't  occur  to  Snyder,  even  as  a  vague 
possibility,  that  Beetham's  mark  of  2  :53 
would  ever  be  equaled.  He  merely 
wanted  to  give  his  boys  a  high  goal  at 
which  to  shoot. 


How  Larry  underrated  the  superman- 
making  potentialities  of  the  Spartan 
regimen  his  cadets  underwent  was 
proved  to  him  sooner  than  he  thought. 
Beetham's  mark  was  hardly  more  en- 
during than  if  it  had  been  written  on  the 
sands  of  the  seashore. 

After  one  month  of  training,  two  Sea 
Hawks  broke  Charley's  record  with 
marks  of  2:52  and  2:51.  Cadet  Vincent 
Sarter,  who  set  the  2:51  record,  came 
back  a  week  later  and  lowered  it  to 
2  :46.3.  That  was  merely  the  beginning. 
For  eight  successive  weeks,  the  record 
was  broken  once  a  week  either  by  Cadet 
Clyde  Barrow  of  New  Bloomfield,  Mis- 
souri, or  Cadet  Richard  Wickersham  of 
Milwaukee,  in  platoon  competition.  By 
August  1st,  they  had  whittled  it  down 
to  2 :26.5,  a  mark  they  held  jointly.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  two  met  in  a  race 
over  the  course.  For  twenty  yards,  they 
ran  neck  and  neck.  But  at  the  second 
obstacle,  Wickersham  fell  and  dropped 
back  to  twelfth  place.  At  the  finish, 
however,  he  was  second  to  Barrow,  who 
had  cracked  the  record  once  more,  shav- 
ing it  down  to  2  :23.6.  Since  this  article 
went  to  press,  it  may  have  been  broken 
again.  And  all  this,  mind  you,  by  young 
men  who  aren't  concentrating  on  break- 
ing track  records  but  are  intent  only 
upon  getting  as  tough  as  boardinghouse 
beefsteak  for  those  Axis  hooligans. 

Casualties  Are  Slight 

With  so  much  roughhouse  work  in 
their  daily  routine,  it  is  only  natural 
that  some  of  the  boys  should  be  injured. 
However,  casualties  have  been  remark- 
ably light  and  of  a  minor  nature.  One 
cadet  suffered  a  broken  rib  and  another 
injured  a  foot  during  the  first  three 
months'  course  at  North  Carolina.  The 
average  college  squad  considers  that 
week  lucky  which  produces  no  more  in- 
juries in  its  ranks  than  these. 

The  Navy  isn't  tackling  its  athletic 
program  for  fliers  with  the  idea  that  it's 
a  passing  fad.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  dig- 
ging in  for  a  long  pull.  Already  it  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  its  work  by 
holding,  at  the  four  preflight  training 
centers,  schools  for  coaches  and  physi- 
cal-training experts  of  colleges,  high  and 
prep  schools.  So  many  of  them  had  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  help  by  introducing 
the  program  in  their  own  schools  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  Hamilton  de- 
cided to  hold  coaches'  clinics  at  the  pre- 
flight center  from  August  3  to  15.  The 
700- odd  school  sports  specialists  who 
attended  carried  back  the  Navy's  new 
athletic  gospel  to  their  respective  insti- 
tutions this  fall.  The  result  should  be 
the  most  hard-boiled  football  season 
America  has  had  since  the  flying  wedge 
was  at  its  peak  of  popularity. 

When  the  cadet  goes  from  the  pre- 
flight school  to  one  of  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion bases  to  take  his  course  in  flying, 
his  athletic  program  will  follow  him.  It 
won't  be  quite  as  rigorous  as  the  three 
months  of  Spartan  existence  with  which 
he  was  initiated  into  the  grim  business 
of  modern  warfare,  but  neither  will  it  be 
so  perfunctory  that  he'll  be  allowed  to 
soften  up.  For  a  Naval  flying  man,  from 
now  until  his  job  is  finished,  there  can 
be  no  return  to  the  old,  soft  ways  of 
living  that  enabled  the  Japs  to  get  the 
jump  on  us.  Along  about  next  June,  a 
veritable  swarm  of  Sea  Hawks  will  be 
turned  loose  on  the  vultures  of  the  Axis 
— and  they  positively  won't  be  doves  of 
peace  who  are  guided  by  the  rule  book. 
Hitler  and  Hirohito  asked  for  it  that 
way,  and  that's  the  way  thev're  going 
to  get  it! 

The  End 
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Powerful  Pratt  &  Whitney  airplane  engines  are  only 
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management  and  men  of  our  plants.  Today,  Chevrolet  is 
applying  this  principle  to  the  uttermost  degree  to  help 
our  armed  forces  to  win  this  war. 
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YEAR  OF  WRATH 

By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

FIRED  by  cable,  while  he  is  in  Tokyo  working 
for  a  news  service,  Nick  Griggs,  a  young 
American,  looks  for  another  job — without  suc- 
cess. 

At  the  American  Club,  he  encounters  Al  Car- 
penter, a  well-known  newspaperman.  Al  is 
accompanied  by  an  attractive  girl:  Betty 
Gaspard. 

The  girl  (as  Nick  soon  learns)  lives  with 
her  father — an  ardent  De  Gaullist — in  Shang- 
hai. Her  father  has  many  enemies.  .  .  .  Among 
Nick's  acquaintances  is  Gregory  Ward  Cogs- 
well, a  noted  news  broadcaster  with  headquar- 
ters in  Shanghai.  Nick  meets  him,  by  chance, 
at  the  club,  tells  him  of  his  predicament. 

The  following  day,  Cogswell,  following  a 
secret  conference  with  Bunshiro  Yagi,  a  vio- 
lently anti-American  Japanese;  Harold  Ma- 
kita,  a  Nisei  from  Los  Angeles;  and  Ernst 
Sperling,  a  Nazi  (a  conference  in  which  he 
agrees  to  go  to  Manila  and  find  out  what  is 
going  on   there)   gives  Nick  a   job. 
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The  job  is  an  easy  one — Nick  is  to  fly  to 
Shanghai  with  Cogswell  and  there  carry  on  for 
him,  while  he  is  in  the  Philippines.  ...  In 
Shanghai,  Cogswell  introduces  Nick  to  "every- 
body"; and  Nick  sees  quite  a  bit  of  Betty  and 
her  father:  Henri  Gaspard,  a  courageous,  loyal 
Frenchman.  Among  those  whom  Nick  meets 
is  Madame  Manis  Vooren — whose  half-caste 
beauty  impresses  Nick  greatly.  .  .  . 

Henri  Gaspard  is  alone  in  his  hotel  suite  one 
evening,  when  two  French  naval  officers  (who 
say  they  are  from  the  destroyer  Bordeaux) 
come  in  and  beg  him  to  come  to  their  ship  and 
give  an  anti-Vichy  talk  to  the  men. 

Suspicious,  Gaspard  tells  a  hotel  employee 
to  notify  his  daughter  if  he  is  not  back  in  an 
hour.    Then  he  goes  with   the  officers. 

More  than  an  hour  later,  while  Betty  and 
Nick  are  dining  together  at  a  restaurant, 
Betty  is  called  to  the  telephone.  While  she  is 
away,  Kearsley,  British  press  attache,  stops 
at  Nick's  table,  seats  himself.  Then  Betty  re- 
turns. She  is  badly  frightened — the  hotel  has 
notified  her  that  her  father  has  disappeared! 


Kearsley  listens.  Then:  "My  office  told  me 
just  now  that  a  civilian  answering  your  fa- 
ther's description  was  taken  on  board  the 
Bordeaux  shortly  after  8  o'clock.  The  de- 
stroyer sailed  half  an  hour  ago."  "And,"  Nick 
says,  "the  civilian  did  not  return?"  The  at- 
tache shakes  his  head.  "No,"  he  says,  "he  did 
not  return." 

Ill 


A  COLD,  prune-colored  eye  re- 
garded Betty,  the  attache  and 
Nick,  through  a  peephole  set  high 
in  the  door.  Betty,  standing  on  tiptoes, 
whispered  in  rapid  French  to  the  eye.  A 
disk  covered  the  peephole  and  she 
turned  to  Nick  and  Kearsley,  behind  her 
on  the  sidewalk. 

"They  know  already,"  she  said  in  a 
rickety  voice;  and  Nick  realized  that  up 


Nick  collided  with  a  iroop  of  Chinese 
servants  armed  with  insect-spray  guns. 
He  invited  one  of  them  to  spray  his 
tortured  ankles  and  solemnly  held  up 
each  leg  while  the  Chinese  complied) 


to  this  moment,  for  the  short  space  of 
time  since  they  had  left  DD's  restau- 
rant, she  had  still  hoped  that  Tin  was 
wrong,  that  Kearsley  was  misinformed 
— that  her  father  would  be  standing  be- 
hind that  protected  door  to  welcom' 

He  took  her  arm.  In  the  gasping  heat 
of  Race  Course  Road,  it  felt  cold,  stiff 
and  almost  prickly  with  fear.  She  shook 
herself  loose  from  his  hand  as  the  disk 
covering  the  peephole  was  again  re- 
moved. This  time  only  a  mouth  could 
be  seen  from  the  outside.  Betty  stood 
on  tiptoes  again,  listening  and  nodding. 

"They  prefer  not  to  admit  you,"  she 
said  to  Nick. 

The  door  opened  briefly  and,  while  he 
stood,  chagrined,  on  the  street,  he  had 
a  glimpse  of  Sikh  bodyguards  with  black 
Mausers  in  their  muscular  hands,  and 
across  a  desk,  a  sub-machine  gun,  lying 
on  its  side. 

Finesse  it,  he  told  himself,  walking 
away  with  his  hands  plunged  in  his 
pockets.  At  a  time  like  this,  why  should 
they  let  a  stranger  into  their  councils? 

Abruptly  he  hailed  a  ricksha  and  di- 
rected the  puller  to  the  Metropole  Ho- 
tel. In  the  lobby,  he  asked  at  once  for 
Tin,  the  number  one  boy.  The  elevator 
operator  told  him  Tin  had  gone  off  duty. 

All  right,  he  thought,  letting  himself 
into  his  room:  Tin  can  wait.  Cogswell 
can't.  I've  got  to  get  hold  of  him.  In 
the  sticky  room,  the  telephone  receiver 
felt  as  though  it  were  going  to  melt  in 
his  hand.  He  had  not  the  patience  to 
let  the  operator  scout  around  Shanghai 
and  ring  him  when  his  party  was  lo- 
cated. He  listened  while  the  operator 
tried  the  Cathay,  the  French  Club,  the 
American  Club,  the  Shanghai  Club. 
Then  he  scowled  at  himself  for  being  an 
ass;  of  course,  Cogswell  would  be  at 
Madame  Vooren's. 

COGSWELL  came  to  the  telephone. 
No,  no,  he  did  not  at  all  object  to  be- 
ing disturbed.  Yes,  yes,  he  had  already 
heard  of  the  Gaspard  affair.  His  voice 
was  easy  and  imperturbable.  He  made 
Nick  feel  like  Cogswell's  parakeet,  fret- 
fully ruffling  its  polored  tail  feathers. 

"Mind  you,  I  realize  that  this  seems 
sensational  to  you."  Cogswell  said. 
"Really,  it  goes  on  all  the  time  here.  A 
capital  local  news  item." 

Nick  said,  stupefied,  "You  mean  you 
don't  think  anyone  will  even  send  it 
out?" 

"It  will  be  sent  out,  I  expect,"  Cogs- 
well said.  "We'll  let  the  press  associa- 
tions worry  about  these  day-to-day 
items.  I  fancy  it's  your  own  press  as- 
sociation training  that's  misleading  you 
here.  You'll  get  over  that.  After  you've 
worked  for  UBC  a  little  longer,  you'll 
learn  to  separate  the  common  spot  news 
from  the  broader  picture  and  you'll 
know  what's  of  adequate  general  inter- 
est for  us." 

Nick  said,  "Only,  Mr.  Cogswell, 
doesn't  this  kind  of  illuminate  the  whole 
quarrel  between  the  Free  French  and 
the  Vichy  French?" 

"Not  for  us,"  Cogswell  said. 

"Well,  isn't  there  something  we  could 
do?" 

"By  George,  I  don't  see  how!"  Cogs- 
well sounded  regretful.  "You'll  do  your 
best  work  keeping  out  of  these  internal 
quarrels  around  here.  I  suggest  you  just 
forget  about  this." 

Well,  that's  cutting  the  static,  in  the 
radio  business,  Nick  told  himself, 
gloomily  hanging  up.  He  paced  the 
room  twice.  It  was  also  cutting  him  off 
from  action,  at  any  rate,  while  Cogswell 
was  still  in  town.    He  could  not  try  to 
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1.  When  Rip  Van  Winkle  lived  up  the 
Hudson,  there  was  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty; a  war  was  brewing,  and  times 
were  tough.  One  day  Rip  went  to 
sleep  and  slept  for  20  years  .  .  .  right 
through  the  Revolutionary  War. 


3.  But  you  can't.  In  fact,  you  don't 
really  want  to.  Of  course,  you  do  want 
to  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  But  maybe 
you  are  one  of  those  who  are  kept 
awake  by  the  caffein  in  coffee. 


2.  When  Rip  woke  up,  he  found  that 
things  had  turned  Out  all  right,  after 
all.  Maybe  sometimes  you  think  it 
might  be  nice  if  you  could  go  to  sleep 
and  not  wake  up  until  after  this  war 
is  over. 


SWITCH  TO  SANKA 


4.  You  love  coffee  and  can't  resist  it. 
So  you  torture  your  already-war- 
strained  nerves  with  caffein  . .  .when 
you  could  switch  to  Sanka  Coffee, 
the  coffee  that  is  97%  caffein-free, 
and  can't  keep  anyone  awake! 


6.  And  so  skillfully  is  97%  of  its  caf- 
fein taken  out  that  not  one  smidgen 
of  its  tantalizing  aroma  or  delightful 
flavor  is  removed.  Get  Sanka  Coffee 
today!  (For  Sanka  at  its  best,  follow 
directions  carefully.) 


5.  Maybe  you've  been  planning  to  try 
Sanka  Coffee  ...  so  why  wait  any 
longer?  Today  is  just  the  time  to  start 
enjoying  its  superb  aroma  and  deli- 
cious flavor.  Remember  .  .  .  Sanka  is 
all  coffee,  nothing  but  coffee! 

Sanka 
Coffee 

VACUUM  PACKED  IN  GLASS  OR  TIN 


SLEEP  ISN'T  A  LUXURY;  IT'S  A  NECESSITY.  DRINK  SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

tune  IN  ...  5:45  P.M.,  New  York  Time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Sanka  Coffee  brings  you  William  I. 
Shirer,  famous  author  of  "Berlin  Diary,"  in  15  minutes  of  news  over  the  Columbia  Network. 


get  to  the  American  consul  general  or 
the  French  consul  general  or  anyone; 
they  were  all  Cogswell's  friends. 

Undecided,  he  stood  at  the  window 
and  writhed  again  at  the  memory  of 
Cogswell's  silky  voice:  /  suggest  that 
you  just  forget  about  this. 

He  returned  to  the  telephone  to  ask 
the  operator  to  tell  Miss  Gaspard  to  call 
him  when  she  got  in.  Then  he  turned 
out  the  lights  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed,  determined  to  stay  awake  for  her 
call. 

The  tinny  voices  of  the  Japanese  em- 
ployees on  the  roof  of  the  office  build- 
ing across  Foochow  woke  him.  They 
sang  patriotic  songs  while  they  exer- 
cised every  morning  before  work.  The 
sun  glared  across  his  bed;  his  shirt  was 
soggy  with  sweat;  one  trouser  leg  had 
wrinkled  itself  up  above  his  knee.  He 
felt  bereaved  and,  when  he  was  awake 
enough  to  sit  up,  he  knew  why:  she  had 
never  even  called. 

"LIE  HURRIED  at  once  to  the  tele- 
■*■  r  phone.  A  strange  woman's  voice  an- 
swered in  the  Gaspards'  apartment,  the 
nurse,  she  explained. 

"Well,  what's  wrong  with  her?  Well, 
can't  I  even  see  her?  Look  here,  I'm  a 
very  good  friend  of  hers,"  he  cried  out; 
and  felt  as  though  he  were  still  talking 
to  Cogswell;  as  though  he  were  yelling 
frantically  in  a  bad  dream,  only  no  one 
could  hear  him  and  no  one  would  wake 
him  out  of  it. 

The  nurse  said,  "The  doctor's  given 
her  a  sedative  and  we  want  her  to  sleep. 
She's  had  a  shock  and  she  wasn't  so 
strong  as  she  thought.  When  she's  able 
to  see  company,  I'll  tell  her  you  called." 

Damn,  damn  and  double-damn,  he 
told  himself,  stripping  off  his  soggy 
clothes  and  turning  on  the  shower.  Af- 
ter breakfast  he  would  have  to  get  go- 
ing; but  where,  to  whom? 

Then  he  remembered  the  British 
press  attache. 

Kearsley  might  have  additional  in- 
formation. The  attache  had  not  re- 
flected Cogswell's  hands-off  attitude. 
He  had  been  genuinely  agitated  last 
night.  If  the  American  consulate  had 
any  information,  Nick  proposed  waiting 
to  tap  it  until  Cogswell  was  farther  out 
to  sea. 

When  he  reached  the  attache's  of- 
fice, at  Number  28,  The  Bund,  in  the 
same  building  that  housed  the  German 
consulate  and  its  attendant  Nazi  propa- 
ganda agencies,  he  found  Kearsley's 
inner  office  already  crowded  with  re- 
porters. He  recognized  only  two  or  three 
of  them.  Most  of  them  were  from  local 
newspapers;  and  fully  half  were  Chi- 
nese. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  why 
Mr.  Gaspard  went  with  the  officers," 
Nick  heard  Kearsley  say.  The  press 
official  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
desk,  nervously  tapping  a  wastebasket 
with  his  toe.  "We  have  made  no  end 
of  inquiries,  but  we  have  learned  only 
that  he  left  the  hotel  with  them,  ap- 
parently willingly.  It's  frightfully 
strange." 

"What  about  the  order  to  the  boy  to 
notify  his  daughter?"  a  reporter  asked. 
"Doesn't  that  show  he  was  worried?" 

"Quite  so,"  said  Kearsley.  "It's  no 
end  confusing.  But  still,  it  doesn't  ex- 
plain why  he  went." 

"He  was  kidnaped!  That's  why  he 
went,"  a  Chinese  reporter  said  with  ex- 
citement. 

"That  he  was  abducted  seems  to  be 
indicated,"  Kearsley  said  carefully. 
"But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was 
under  compulsion  while  within  the  Set- 
tlement's jurisdiction." 

"Why  did  they  take  Gaspard  instead 
of  Delangle?"  a  reporter  asked.  "Isn't 
Delangle  head  of  the  Free  French  move- 
ment here?" 

"Gaspard  is  the  best  known  of  all  our 
leaders.    That  is  why  they  seized  him," 
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said  a  reporter  from  the-  Free  French 
News  Agency.   "They  think  they  can  in 
timidate   us   all   if   they   silence   11 
Gaspard.  They  will  find  they  are  wrong  » 
And—" 

The    AP    correspondent    interrupted  I 
"But  what  can  they  do  with  Gaspard- 
Let  us  suppose  they're  taking  him  n 
Saigon.    Then  what?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Free  French-  Jj 
man.  "They  will  conduct  a  farcical 
trial.  He  will  be  charged  with  De  Gaull- 
ism,  a  crime  that  has  been  defined  by 
the  Vichy  courts  as  'designed  to  hamper, 
national  defense  by  undermining  the 
morale  of  the  nation  and  the  fighting 
forces.'  In  short,  it  has  been  declared  a 
crime  to  resist  the  Nazis." 

Kearsley  said,  "Perhaps  tomorrow,  if 
you  wish  to  return,  we  may  have  more 
news.  We  are  frightfully  in  the  dark 
today." 

Nick  walked  out  dejectedly  with  the 
reporters  who  could  return  to  their  of- 
fices to  write  spot  news  stories.  Cogs- 
well, on  the  Yellow  Sea  by  now,  had 
left  his  echo  behind:  We'll  let  the  press 
associations  worry  about  these  day-to- 
day items. 

Okay,  Senator,  Nick  thought  and 
gritted  his  teeth.  He  still  had  that  in 
vitation  to  visit  Dixon,  the  English  grain 
merchant.  He  could  go  after  Dixon 
story  of  the  Japanese  seizures.  Cogs- 
well would  surely  appreciate  that  kind 
of  investigation.  He  turned  right  on 
Jinkee  Road,  heading  for  Dixon's  of- 
fice. 

Several  hours  later  he  remembered  to 
buy  flowers  for  Betty.  Dixon  had  kept 
him  all  that  time.  Dixon  had  given  him 
statistics,  documents,  pamphlets  and 
many  confidential  records.  The  grain 
merchant  had  also  taken  him  to  the 
Shanghai  Club  where  they  leaned  with 
other  British  taipans  against  the  long- 
est bar  in  the  world.  Nick  believed  he 
had  the  story  he  wanted  by  now.  He 
knew  he  wanted  to  see  Betty.  He  hoped 
he  could  deliver  the  flowers  in  person. 

But  the  nurse  said  it  all  over  again, 
"She  is  asleep.  When  she's  able  to  see 
company,  I'll  tell  her  you  called." 


TX7HEN  he  hung  up,  he  noticed  on  the 
"  table  a  square,  pale  gray  envelope 
addressed  to  Nicholas  Griggs,  Esq.,  in  a 
large,  irresolute  script.  Madame  Vooren 
used  a  stub  pen. 

She  asked  him  to  dine  with  her  next 
Tuesday  and  proposed  visiting  the  rou- 
lette tables  at  the  Argentina  later. 

"I  am  also  sending  an  invitation  to 
Mile.  Gaspard,"  she  wrote. 

Cogswell  didn't  even  tell  her  what  had 
happened!  Nick  thought. 

He  saw  another  pale  gray  envelope 
bearing  Madame  Vooren's  broad  irreso- 
lute script,  two  days  later,  on  the  table 
in  the  living  room  of  the  Gaspard  suite. 
That  was  the  afternoon  the  Free  French 
received  word  from  Manila  that  the  de- 
stroyer Bordeaux  had  been  sighted, 
heading  south.  It  was  also  the  first  time 
the  doctor  had  allowed  Nick  to  see 
Betty. 

He  tiptoed  after  the  nurse  into  the 
dimmed  bedroom,  carrying  flowers  and 
a  live  cricket  in  a  little  bamboo  cage. 
Betty  looked  waxlike  and  delicate,  ly- 
ing propped  on  pillows;  and  he  forgot 
that  he  was  going  to  say  something  to 
make  her  laugh. 

He  picked  up  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"A  little  Gallicism,"  he  said.  It  didn't 
come  off.  "Well,  how  do  you  really  feel, 
my  little  cabbage?  You  look  wonderful." 

"I  look  particularly  terrible,"  she  said 
in  a  listless  voice.  "But  I  feel  better 
and  it's  agreed  I  can  get  up  tomorrow." 

"You  get  up  tomorrow  and  I'll  break 
your  doctor's  neck,"  he  said  crossly. 

The  nurse  looked  at  him,  startled, 
and  then  walked  doubtfully  from  the 
room. 

After  a  while,  Betty  said:  "I  don't 
have  any  more  temperature  and  so  I'll 
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ectly  all  right  by  tomorrow.   Tell 
what  have  you  been  doing  since  I 
you?" 
ell,  I  shaped  up  that  story  about 
Japs   taking   over   the    oil    and   so 
he  said.    "And  I'm  digging  into 

ie  neat  stuff  on  the  way  the  Nazis 
the  Japs  and  the  Wang  Chinese  are 

king  together.   And  then,  I'm  trying 

get  a  pass  to  go  to  Nanking  be- 
e — "  he  stopped,  seeing  her  turn  her 
from  him.  She  was  pretty  weak,  he 
osed,  and  he  was  talking  too  much. 

is  he  rose,  he  heard  her  say,  without 
ng,     "You     didn't     mention     my 
er. 

[Because  I  didn't  know  how  to  say 
ling,"  he  said.  "I  go  to  the  Ameri- 
consulate  every  day,  and  I  either 

i.one  of  the  Free  French  News  Agency 

.  or  Kearsley."  He  hesitated.  "Cogs- 

wasn't  interested  for  UBC,  so  my 

ids  are  tied,  otherwise." 

ie  leaned  over  her  anxiously;  but  she 
dropped  her  eyelids.    "It  isn't  my 

It  about  Cogswell,"  he  said. 

Then   the   nurse   rustled   in.     "She's 

i,  you'd  better  leave,"  she  told  Nick. 

i  the  corridor,  he  nearly  collided  with 

Carpenter,  of  the  Japan  Times-Ad- 
ser,  carrying  two  bunches  of  flowers 
two  crickets  in  a  pair  of  bamboo 


said,  "How's  she  feeling?" 
'I  guess  she's  a  little  better,  although 
doesn't  look  it,"  Nick  said.  He 
ted  to  advise  Al  not  to  disturb  her, 
his  two  crickets  and  two  bunches 
flowers. 

'Seriously,  that  was  terrible  about 
Gaspard,"  said  Al.  "Of  course, 
thing  was  printed  about  it  in  Tokyo. 

heard  it  through  AP  and  UP." 
'ANS  slipping?"  said  Nick  hopefully. 
T  don't  know.    I  left  Nagasaki  two 
ys  ago.  Boy,  a  lot  can  happen  in  that 
ie.  You  know  what?  Two  days  after 
u  left,  they  put  through  a  whole  new 
of  rules.   I  had  to  get  about  ninety 
mses  before  I  was  allowed  to  leave." 
"Just  for  coming  over  here?" 
"Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you?  I  quit  the  pa- 
r.  Me,  I'm  going  home." 
"Anyone  else  I  know  come  over  with 
ou?"  said  Nick. 

"A  raft  of  language  students  from  the 
bassy.  They're  going  home,  too." 


"Nuts  to  them,"  said  Nick. 

"That  sounds  like  your  old  friend, 
Harold  Makita,"  said  Al.  "He  came 
over  on  the  boat,  too.  He's  on  the  move 
again.  Seriously,  guess  what  his  new 
title  is!  Military  press  attache.  Some 
fun." 

"He's  not  such  a  bad  egg,"  said  Nick. 
"He  can  sing  some  good  rowdy  songs." 

rTHE  rowdy  ballad  singer  had  been  in 
■*■  Shanghai  barely  three  days  when  he 
was  summoned  by  Bunshiro  Yagi  to  his 
suite  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  Broadway 
Mansions.  The  great  new  hotel  in 
Hongkew  had  been  built  for  American 
tourists  but  was  now  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  Japanese  officers. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Japanese  who  did 
not  object  to  sleeping  in  beds,  Yagi  pre- 
served his  antipathy  to  the  West.  He 
had  one  of  the  chambers  stripped  of  all 
its  furnishings  and  carpeted  with  straw 
matting.  His  bedroll  was  concealed  in 
a  closet. 

In  a  room  that  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  shut  up  for  the  summer  with 
every  article  of  furniture  shrouded  in 
dust-colored  slip  covers,  the  two  men 
sat  at  the  windows,  looking  down  on  the 
British  consulate,  across  Soochow 
Creek,  in  the  International  Settlement. 
Yagi's  broad  nostrils  flared  as  the  Union 
Jack  unfolded  in  the  stiff  breeze  blow- 
ing across  The  Bund. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  radio  mes- 
sage from  Cogswell.  It  was  not  decoded. 
Makita  recognized  that  Yagi  trusted  no 
one ;  he  had  arranged  his  own  private  set 
of  symbols  for  Cogswell's  communica- 
tions. 

"Mr.  Griggs,  our  new  American,"  Yagi 
said,  "he  is  displaying  too  much  energy. 
Mr.  Cogswell  had  scarcely  left  the  city 
before  he  was  concocting  a  story  about 
Nippon's  so-called  plan  to  seize  the 
wealth  of  the  Settlement.  I  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Cogswell  at  once.  This 
is  Mr.  Cogswell's  reply."  He  waved  the 
radio  message.  "What  does  he  say? 
That  he  has,  of  course,  not  used  Mr. 
Griggs'  report.  Mr.  Cogswell  wishes  me 
to  believe  that  all  American  reporters 
are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  themselves 
so  enthusiastically  into  their  work  dur- 
ing their  first  days  in  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Cogswell  also  wishes  me  to  believe 
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DON'T  GET  MAD,  Lady  ~  just  because  you're  one  who 
may  have  to  walk  when  your  present  car  gives  out. 

Consider  this  easy  way  to  put  off  that  day.  Just 
let  a  Sinclair  Dealer  service  your  car  regularly. 
His  Sinclair-ize  service  is  specially  designed  to 
make  cars  last  longer. 

An  important  part  of  the  Sinclair-ize  service  is  the  use 
of  Sinclair  lubricants  —  products  that  are  of  the 
same  high  quality  as  the  Sinclair  lubricants  used  by 
American  railroads,  airlines  and,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

To  save  yourself  worry  —  to  save  your  car  wear  — 
ask  your  nearby  Sinclair  Dealer  to  Sinclair-ize  your 
car  today. 


WHERE  SINCLAIR-IZE  SERVICE  SAVES  WEAR 
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ON  the  shores  of  Guadalcanal  and  on  the 
beach  at  Tulagi  Bay,  the  fearless,  hard- 
boiled  U.  S.  Marines  speeded  their  attack  with 
modern  Willys  Jeeps. 

In  the  hands  of  men  like  these,  the  tough  fighting 
Jeep  now  adds  new  drive  and  mobility  to  a  strik- 
ing power  already  famous  throughout  the  world. 
The  jabbering  Japs  in  the  Solomons  found  this 


out  when  husky  U.  S.  Marines  charged  up  the 
beaches  with  their  rugged  Willys  Jeeps  and 
cleared  the  enemy  out  of  those  strategic  bases 
needed  for  our  advance  in  the  far  Pacific. 

The  Willys  Jeep  is  outstanding  among  the  vari- 
ous types  of  superior  equipment  being  produced 
for  our  fighting  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  by 
American  manufacturing  genius. 


Willys-Overland  civilian  engineers,  working  with 
the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps,  designed  and  per- 
fected the  Willys  Jeep  adopted  as  standard  by 
the  U.  S.  Army.  The  amazing,  world-renowned 
GO-DEVIL  engine  that  drives  it  with  such  power, 
speed  and  flexibility,  is  an  exclusive  development 
of  Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc. 

Buy  More  U.  S.  War  Stamps  and  Bonds 


WILLYS 


MOTOR  CARS 


U.  S.  ARMY  JEEP 


TRUCKS   AND  JEEPS 


AMERICAR-fhe  People!  Cor 


THE   GO-DEVIL   ENGINE—  power-heart    of   WILLYS    CARS   and    all    JEEPS 


hat  in  a   few  weeks,   Mr.   Griggs  will 

vercome  this  youthful  enthusiasm." 
Makita  said,  "Mr.  Cogswell  is  on  the 

lefensive,  ne?" 
Yagi  turned  his  cold  eyes  on  Makita. 

You  share  in  the  responsibility,"  he 

aid. 
"Griggs  did  nothing  inimical  to  us  in 

Tokyo,"  Makita  said  uneasily. 

"That  is  not  enough,"  said  Yagi.  "I 
im  not  even  interested  in  why  either  of 
you  blundered.  I  am  concerned  with  re- 
pairing the  damage.  Mr.  Griggs  is  now 
prying  into  Nippon's  relations  with  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  government.     He  has 

ven  applied  for  permission  to  visit 
jNanking.  Naturally,  he  will  be  given 
I  no  pass  to  go  there.  Still,  if  he  remains 
[  [n  Shanghai,  he  continues  to  meddle  in 
I  Nipponese  relations  with  the  Wang 
fching-wei  authorities  here." 

Makita  said  explosively,  "Why 
^shouldn't  Cogswell  just  dismiss  him?" 

Yagi  said,  "You  are  not  thinking  so 
jwell  here  as  you  do  in  Tokyo.  To  dis- 
charge Mr.  Griggs  in  Shanghai  might 
[lead  to  his  employment  by  one  of  the 
[American  news  agencies.  Then  wo  would 
[not  even  be  able  to  halt  his  dispatches 
at  Manila." 

"This  is  so  unlike  him,"  said  Makita. 
"On  several  occasions  I  was  his  drink- 
ing companion  in  Tokyo.  He  did  not 
appear  serious." 

Yagi  fanned  himself.  "Though  his 
[dispatches  go  only  to  Mr.  Cogswell,  he 
is  more  than  a  mere  annoyance.  His  ac- 
tivity has  already  stirred  the  competi- 
tion of  other  reporters." 

Makita  said,  "Would  you  approve  my 
keeping  an  eye  on  him,  possibly  exert- 
ing a  measure  of  control — by  entertain- 
ing him?" 

"In  his  first  week  here,"  said  Yagi, 
thoughtfully,  "he  was  much  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gaspard, 
the  Frenchman  who  should  now  be  in 
Saigon.  The  girl  is  ill  now."  He  hesi- 
tated. "Ah,  sa.  Maybe  while  she  is  ill, 
you  can  divert  him." 

"It  will  be  easy,"  said  Makita,  rising. 
He  felt  more  cheerful. 

As  he  backed  toward  the  door,  bowing, 
Yagi  said  to  him,  "Please  report  to  me 
in  four  days.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  other  arrangements." 


TV/TAKITA  telephoned  Nick  the  follow- 
■'■■'■  ing  afternoon.  "How's  it,  pal?"  he 
said.  "This  is  Makita,  Harold  Makita. 
I  just  got  over  from  Tokyo  a  couple  days 
ago." 

"Yes,  I  hear  you're  a  military  press 
attache,"  said  Nick.  "How's  the  pay? 
Better?" 

"Not  so  worse,"  said  Makita.  "Say, 
what're  you  doing  tonight?  Want  to  go 
on  the  town?" 

I  guess  I've  come  up  in  the  world,  now 
that  I'm  Cogswell's  walk-on,  Nick 
thought.  The  Japanese  military  press 
attache  wants  my  company;  so  does  Ma- 
dame Manis  Vooren.  It  was  Tuesday. 
He  said:  "I'm  sorry,  I  can't.  I'm  tied 
up.    Maybe  some  other  night." 

"I'm  sorry  too,"  said  Makita.  "I  just 
had  an  idea  you  might  be  free  to  cruise 
around  with  me.  Here  and  there.  I 
thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  take  a  whirl 
out  into  the  badlands  and  lose  some  of 
your  chips  gambling." 

"I  would,"  said  Nick.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  tonight,  myself." 

Makita  laughed.  "Maybe  I'll  run  into 
you  tonight.  You  know  where  you're 
going?" 

"The  Argentina,  I  think,"  said  Nick. 
He  was  immediately  annoyed  that  he 
had  been  trapped  into  telling  him. 

"Yeah?  Well,  if  I  don't  see  you,  hello 
till  the  next  time,"  said  Makita. 

Okay,  smarty  pants,  Nick  thought, 
hanging  up.  Well,  at  any  rate,  Makita 
hadn't  learned  from  him  that  he  was 
going  to  dinner  at  Madame  Vooren's. 
He  snatched  his  limp  white  jacket  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  down  the  cor- 


ridor to  the  Gaspard's  suite.  It  would  be 
his  third  visit  to  Betty  that  day.  On  the 
first,  she  had  cried  against  his  shoulder, 
telling  him  the  Free  French  had  learned 
that  her  father  was  in  Saigon.  On  his 
second  call,  they  had  quarreled.  He  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  on  his  third,  they 
were  going  to  quarrel  again. 

Betty  was  up  and  dressed.  She  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  her  bed  the  day 
before.  She  had  been  given  permission 
to  go  out  this  evening.  That  was  the 
rub. 

Nick  said  patiently,  sitting  beside  her 
on  the  sofa :  "If  it's  just  because  you  de- 
clined Madame  Vooren's  invitation, 
thinking  you'd  still  be  in  bed — " 

She  interrupted  him:  "I  did  not  de- 
cline for  that  reason." 

"Well,  you  told  me  you  did,"  he  said 
too  innocently.  "And  I  guess  you  didn't 
know  if  you'd  be  up  or  not." 

"I  absolutely  do  not  want  to  go  over 
this  again  with  you,"  she  said.  "I  am  not 
going  to  her  house  tonight." 

"It  doesn't  do  you  any  good  to  refuse 
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or  something,  if  you  really 


need   me 
liked  me.' 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  think  you  know  whether  you 
really  like  me,  that's  what,"  he  said  v  if - 
terly. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  now," 
she  said.  "Maybe  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  Now  it's  getting  late.  You  ought 
to  dress  and  I  must  lie  down  a  little." 

"Okay."  He  stopped  at  the  door.  "I 
guess  you  wouldn't  dream  of  telling  Al 
you  found  you  had  another  engage- 
ment." 

"No,  Nick,  I  never  do  that." 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  dream  of  it,"  he 
said  hastily  and  walked  out  the  door. 

It  was  all  wrong  and  sometimes  he 
thought  it  would  never  be  mended  and 
it  was  insane  for  two  people  like  Betty 
and  him  to  be  growing  apart  from  each 
other. 

He  kept  telling  himself  to  finesse  it 
and  to  ax  it  but  he  kept  feeling  forlorn 
until  Madame  Vooren's  amah  had 
served   him   his   third   gimlet   cocktail. 


"I  heard  so  much  about  it  that  I  saw  it 
six  times.  Frankly,  I  was  disappointed" 


MARTIN    GARRITY 


invitations.  You  ought  to  go  places,  it 
would  take  your  mind  off  things." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  am  not  de- 
pendent on  Madame  Vooren  for  enter- 
tainment." 

"All  right,"  he  said  moodily.  "I  won't 
go,  either.  I'll  call  her  up  right  now  and 
tell  her."    He  walked  to  the  telephone. 

"I  ask  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  sit  here  and 
think.  If  the  doctor  says  you  can  go 
out,  then  we're  going  out,  wherever  you 
want.   See?"  He  picked  up  the  receiver. 

Betty  said,  "Listen.  I  have  already 
planned  my  evening.  I  have  promised 
Al  Carpenter  to  dine  with  him." 

Nick  slowly  replaced  the  receiver. 
"I  see."  He  stared  down  at  her  but  he 
couldn't  get  her  to  look  up  at  him.  Then 
he  sat  beside  her  and  took  her  hands. 

"What's  wrong  with  us?"  he  said. 
"Don't  say  again  nothing  at  all,  because 
there  is  something."  He  doubled  her 
hands  in  his.  "If  I  could  just  think  it's 
because  you're  still  feeling  icky  or  be- 
cause you  don't  know  and  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  next  for  your  father,  well  .  .  . 
it  wouldn't  worry  me  so  much." 

She  said  faintly,  "That's  probably  all 
it  is,  Nick." 

"Well,  why  does  it  have  to  come  be- 
tween us  that  way?  Why  shouldn't  we 
be  closer  than  ever  now?   You  ought  to 


Then  he  wished  he  could  confide  in  Ma- 
dame Vooren,  although  that  was  partly 
because  she  had  made  him  feel  at  ease 
when  he  had  expected  to  be  uncomfort- 
able with  her.  He  had  remembered  her 
beauty;  he  had  forgotten  that  she  was 
gentle-hearted. 

TX7HEN  dinner  was  half  through,  Ma- 
""  dame  Vooren  said  as  though  she  had 
been  waiting  for  this  moment,  "I  was 
really  grieved  about — "  she  paused — 
"what  was  done  to  Henri  Gaspard.  Is 
his  daughter  better?" 

"Some,"  he  said  cautiously.  "I  don't 
know  whether  she'll  ever  really  be  all 
right  until  some  way's  been  found  to 
get  Mr.  Gaspard  out." 

"I  know  that  what  was  done  was  gen- 
erally scandalous,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  that  it  was  also — 
personally  offensive  to  me." 

"Well,"  he  said  gloomily,  "nobody 
seems  to  know  what  the  next  move  is." 

He  noticed  now  that  the  pauses  in  her 
conversation  were  deliberate ;  she  waited 
each  time  for  the  servant  to  leave  the 
room. 

"I  hear  something  of  what  goes  on 
here,"  she  said.  "But  I  do  not  mix  in 
these  affairs.  In  many  ways,  I  dread 
both  sides,  although  I  know  there  is  al- 
ways a  good  and  a  bad." 

"Sure.    Nearly  every  one  selects  his 
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good  and  his  bad."  He  picked  up  his 
wineglass  and  set  it  down  without 
drinking.  "Even  I'm  beginning  to  see 
that  the  lines  are  getting  pretty  well 
defined.  For  me,  I  mean.  As  of  today, 
I  mean." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  while  the 
amah  busied  herself  in  the  dining  room, 
he  wondered  again  at  his  sense  of  ease. 
Madame  Vooren,  in  a  black  affair  prob- 
ably whipped  up  by  a  million-dollar 
dressmaker,  with  enormous  aquama- 
rines in  her  ears  and  an  even  bigger 
aquamarine  on  her  finger,  could  speak 
or  remain  still  and  he  did  not  feel  out 
of  his  depth.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  visualize  her  in  ordinary  scenes: 
playing  bridge  with  other  women;  sit- 
ting under  the  drier  at  a  beauty  parlor; 
cursing  a  run  in  her  stocking.  He  could 
not  even  picture  her  with  a  variety  of 
men:  except  Cogswell,  the  aging  elegant, 
who  flirted  with  other  women  but  loved 
only  this  one. 

The  amah  disappeared  and  Madame 
Vooren  said:  "My  husband  was  an  ac- 
tive, necessarily  a  militant  man.  I  think 
half-castes  who  are  subjects  must  eas- 
ily become  rebels." 

"Why  not?"  said  Nick.  "We  rebelled, 
over  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  so  we're  not  any- 
body's subjects  any  more.  We're  citi- 
zens." 

CHE  moved  into  the  living  room  with- 
*^  out  replying  but  once  the  coffee  was 
served,  she  said: 

"Yes,  necessarily  militant,  that  de- 
scribes it  perfectly.  Simply,  a  half- 
caste,  exposed  to  education,  necessarily 
becomes  a  rebel." 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Nick.  He  didn't 
know  whether  it  would  sound  fresh  or 
not  but  she  had  encouraged  him,  she 
had  made  him  feel  at  home,  so  he  added : 
"Only,  you  were  exposed  to  education, 
and  you  say  you  stay  out  of  all  this." 

"Oh,  I  am  the  exception  to  any  rules 
I  make,"  she  said  lightly.  "After  all,  I 
am  a  woman."  And  she  added,  almost 
fiercely:  "I  am  entitled  to  dread  my  own 
ghosts.  And  in  a  city  like  Shanghai,  it 
is  sometimes  wiser  not  to  concern  one's 
self  too  hotly  with  political  currents." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  I  don't  have  a 
natural  reporter's  interest  in  all  these 
currents,"  he  said  quickly. 

Madame  Vooren  twisted  the  heavy 
ring  on  her  finger.  "There  are  so  many 
savage  people  here,"  she  said  sadly. 
"They  become  so  unlike  men  when  they 
are.  defied.  I  hope  your  work  will  not 
take  you  too  close  to  them." 

Nick  said,  "It's  the  loopiest  thing 
about  people  in  this  town.  I  mean,  the 
ones  who've  lived  here  a  long  time.  They 
take  a  daily  murder  or  a  little  item  like 
a  bombing  in  their  stride.  Sometimes 
I  think  it  even  gives  them  a  kick — not 
that  they  know  they're  cruel  or  any- 
thing like  that.  Only  if  you're  an  Ameri- 
can, someone's  always  telling  you,  as 
though  here's-a-laugh,  'Bet  you  Chicago 
was  never  like  this.'  Then  there's  al- 
ways someone,  very  confidential,  very 
spooky,  who  advises  you  to  get  out,  the 
Yangtze's  going  to  claim  back  its  own 
or,  at  any  rate,  Tokyo's  going  to  claim 
what  isn't  its  own." 

"Oh,  don't  underestimate  the  ones 
who  tell  you  that,"  she  said  soberly. 
Then  she  changed  her  tone:  "Really! 
I've  been  keeping  you  from  making 
your  fortune.  We  still  want  to  go  to 
the  Argentina,  don't  we?" 

At  the  door,  she  said,  "The  first  time 
I  saw  you,  there  was  a  moment  when 
you  reminded  me  of  my'  husband."  She 
started  down  the  stairs,  before  she 
added:  "He  died  more  than  twelve  years 
ago  .  .  .  when  he  was  just  about  your 
age." 

In  the  taxicab,  driving  to  the  Argen- 
tina, she  said  scarcely  another  word. 

At  first,  sitting  beside  her  at  a  rou- 
lette table,  Nick  was  more  conscious  of 
the  attention  she  attracted,  than  of  the 
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spinning  wheel.  Their  table,  originally 
patronized  by  only  one  player,  a  serious 
and  intent  Chinese  youth,  seemed  in- 
stantly to  become  the  most  crowded  in 
the  casino. 

When  he  had  to  buy  chips  for  the 
third  time,  Nick  realized  that  even 
Shanghai  dollars  could  add  up.  At  home 
he  would  never  have  played  with  $5 
chips,  yet  here  he  was  placing  bets  with 
chips  costing  one  hundred  Chinese  dol- 
lars, the  Shanghai  equivalent  of  five 
good  American  dollars.  He  was  getting 
in  too  deep. 

Madame  Vooren  was  not  buying 
chips.   She  was  winning  regularly. 

"I'm  having  spectacular  luck,"  she 
said.    "Necessarily,  this  cannot  last." 

Nick  said,  "Necessarily,  my  luck  can't 
last." 

"Play  the  number  seven,"  an  Ameri- 
can voice  advised  him.  Only  it  wasn't 
really  an  American;  it  was  Makita. 

Madame  Vooren  greeted  Makita;  the 
ball  fell  into  a  groove,  and  the  croupier 
pushed  another  stack  of  chips  to  her. 

"If  thirty  doesn't  come  up  this  time," 
Nick  said  to  Madame  Vooren,  "I  think 
I'll  try  my  luck  at  another  table."  He 
pushed  his  remaining  two  chips  onto  his 
favorite  number:  his  own  age.  The  Chi- 
nese croupier  spun  the  wheel,  the  ball 
dropped  into  thirty-one.  Nick  moved 
away,  and  Makita  took  his  seat. 

"There's  no  percentage  in  just  mov- 
ing around,"  he  said  to  Nick.  "Right 
here,  where  you've  been  losing,  I'll  make 
a  killing."  He  was  pleased  to  find  Nick 
with  Madame  Vooren,  who  was  for  him 
an  inexplicable  woman  but  nevertheless 
Cogswell's  dearest  friend.  His  program 
was  beginning  to  take  shape.  If  Nick 
continued  to  lose  tonight  he  would  want 
to  come  back  to  recover.  If  he  began  to 
win,  he  would  want  to  come  back  to 
clean  up  more.  I'll  call  him  tomorrow, 
Makita  thought. 

"What's  the  word  from  Cog?"  he 
asked  Madame  Vooren. 

"He  seems  to  be  enjoying  Manila," 
she  said. 

"What  a  man!"  said  Makita.  "Great 
guy,  Cog.  Now  let's  see  how  soon  I  can 
break  the  bank."  He  darted  a  look 
around  to  see  where  Nick  had  placed 
h.mself  and.  failing  to  locate  him,  de- 
cided he  had  probably  gone  into  the  gar- 
den, determined  to  walk  around  it  three 
times  to  insure  better  luck. 

In  the  garden,  thronged  mostly  with 
empty  tables,  although  a  few  energetic 
couples  moved  on  the  dance  floor,  Nick 


collided  with  a  troop  of  Chinesi  s<  rv- 
ants  armed  with  ins(  cl  spray  guns.  He 
invited  one  of  them  to  spray  his  tortured 
ankles  and  solemnly  held  up  each  leg 
while  the  Chinese  complied. 

Then  he  heard  laughter  near  him  and 
turned  to  see  Dixon  alone  at  a  table. 
The  Englishman  waved  to  him,  and,  as 
Nick  approached,  said:  "I  see  you  rr 
still  investigating  the  Shanghai  eco- 
nomic and  political  situation.  Have  a 
whisky?  I'm  trying  to  get  drunk  but 
hanged  if  the  stuff  will  take  hold." 

"How  about  inside?"  Nick  said. 
"These  mosquitoes  seem  to  like  the 
squirt  guns." 

"Aren't  they  insufferable?"  Dixon 
said  amiably.  He  staggered  a  little  as 
he  walked  inside  with  Nick.  They  found 
places  at  the  end  of  the  crowded  bar. 

"Finished  your  thesis  on  our  infernal 
little  brown  brothers?"  Dixon  asked. 

"It  made  a  swell  piece,"  said  Nick. 
"The  material  you  gave  me  was  great." 

"Rot,"  said  Dixon.  "I  didn't  even 
give  you  the  start  of  it.  The  real  story 
didn't  happen  until  this  evening.  My 
Chinese  partner,  my  comprador  was  ar- 
rested three  hours  ago  by  those  filthy 
Wang  people  and  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  aid  Chungking." 

He  took  a  long  drink.  "I  hope  to  get 
frightfully  jingled." 

Nick  said,  "That's  tough." 

Dixon  said,  "It's  murder.  I  know 
they've  got  him  over  at  76  Jessfield 
Road  and  I  can't  do  one  infernal  thing. 
They're  probably  burning  cigarettes 
into  his  hide  right  now." 

"NTICK  winced.  He  said:  "Everybody 
•^ '  talks  about  No.  76,  only  I  kept 
thinking  it  was  just  headquarters  for 
the  Wang-Nanking  people." 

"It's  a  cemetery,  old  boy,"  said  Dixon. 

Nick  said,  "You're  not  kidding?" 

"Go  and  see  for  yourself,"  said  Dixon. 
"It  looks  like  a  very  ordinary  comfort- 
able residence."  He  emptied  his  glass. 
"If  I  were  a  journalist,  that's  what  I 
should  do."  He  snuffled  and  wiped  the 
back  of  his  hand  against  his  mustache. 
"Dammit,  I  almost  feel  like  crying,"  he 
said.    "The  poor,  bloody  Chink." 

"I'm  going  to  go  out  there  tomorrow," 
Nick  said  resolutely.  "I'm  going  to  go 
the  first  thing  tomorrow."  He  was  re- 
minded of  Madame  Vooren,  seeing  Ma- 
kita enter  the  bar.  He  found  her,  still 
winning,  at  the  roulette  table,  but  ready 
to  cash  her  chips  and  leave. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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from  Mr.  Damm,  never  less  than  five 
pages  long.  We  have  ruined  thousands 
of  man-hours  reading  Mr.  Damra's  let- 
ters, but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  un- 
derstand any  of  them.  Of  course,  we 
could  ignore  the  Damm  things  but  we 
can't.  They're  too  challenging.  We  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Damm  is  talking  and 
writing  about,  and  it  is  our  secret  fear 
that  our  reason  is  tottering.  He  and  his 
typewriter  are  all  yours,  Mr.  Harris. 
Maybe  you  can  make  something  out  of 
the  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Damm's 
latest  letter  to  us :  "So  you  have  not  had 
the  equation  of  wakening  which,  as  I 
said  in  my  27th  ult.,  is  not  fundamental." 

IN  OUR  own  effort  to  make  the  war  a 
bit  more  endurable  by  digging  up  a  gig- 
gle now  and  then,  we  try  to  avoid  think- 
ing about  certain  aspects  of  censorship, 
particularly  as  it  is  exercised  by  certain 
Army  and  Navy  officers  who  have  just 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  journalism 
as  we  have  (and  sometimes  they  have) 
of  modern  military  science.  Some  of  the 
censoring  officers  are  sane,  intelligent, 
courageous  and  enormously  helpful.  But 
it  is  the  others  who  send  us  off  into  un- 
becoming tantrums.  The  neatest  thing 
we've  heard  on  the  subject  recently  is  in 
a  letter  from  Professor  W.  C.  Clark  of 
Syracuse  University:  "The  test  is  not: 
Will  a  given  piece  of  war  information 
aid  the  enemy  if  released.  The  real  test 
is:  Will  it  aid  the  enemy  more  than  it 
will  aid  us?  That's  the  sixty- four-dollar 


question.  Any  half-baked  mamma's 
boy  with  pull  and  a  brand-new  commis- 
sion can  answer  the  first  question.  But 
the  second,  the  real  test,  is  something 
else  again.  As  it  stands  today,  cen- 
sorship in  this  country  is  stupidly 
conceived,  incompetently  staffed,  mon- 
strously organized  and  operated  with 
the  greatest  show  of  sheer  dumbness 
since  Babe  Herman  stole  third  with  the 
bases  loaded.   I  could  write  a  book." 

AND  we  hope  he  writes  it.  Or  better, 
that  censorship  consults  with  Professor 
Clark  before  it's  a  day  older.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  sending  out  a  few  in- 
vestigators instructed  to  look  into  the 
working  methods  of  the  Carsen  Asso- 
ciates. We're  not  quite  sure  who  the 
Carsen  Associates  are,  but  we've  been 
notified  that  they've  recently  polled 
newspaper  columnists  seeking  the  an- 
swer to  what  we've  always  considered 
a  ridiculously  easy  question:  "Which 
magazine  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant?" Of  course,  the  quest  was  a 
flop.  Carsen  Associates  come  up  with 
the  importance  of  magazines  in  this  or- 
der: Time,  Reader's  Digest,  Collier's, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and,  all  tied, 
Newsweek,  Life,  Harpers  and  Foreign 
Affairs.  And  all  the  Carsen  Associates 
had  to  do  was  to  ask  us  and  learn  the 
facts.  The  most  important,  most  inter- 
esting, most  comprehensive,  best  edited, 
best  written,  biggest  bargain  magazine 
is—  Oh,  all  right!  ...  W.  D. 
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For  this  probably  means  that  it  is  an 
01  and  thus  probably  carries  many  of 
the  features  of  American  fighting  planes 
— armor  plate,  leakproof  gas  tanks, 
heavier  armament,  or  perhaps  sturdier 
construction. 

These  are  the  factors  in  which  our 
fighter  craft  outclass  the  Zeros.  For 
just  as  we  are  seeking  more  maneuver- 
ability and  faster  climb  in  our  planes, 
so  are  the  Japanese  trying  to  "beef 
up"  and  give  more  punch  to  their 
fighters. 

""PEN  months  of  war  have  produced  an 
■*■  honor  roll  of  American  fighting  men 
that  will  rank  with  the  great  heroes  of 
all  time.  Many — such  as  Kelly,  O'Hare, 
Wheless  and  Powers — are  household 
names,  yet  among  the  rest  are  many  of 
equal  feat  if  not  renown. 

Not  the  least  of  these  are  two  Navy 
airmen  named  Gayler  and  Dickinson. 
Their  achievements,  taken  separately, 
may  not  have  been  as  spectacular  as 
some  others,  but  in  one  sense  they  are 
unique. 

Each  might  be  termed  a  "consistent 
hero,"  for  each  won  citation  as  a  fight- 
ing pilot  not  once,  not  twice,  but  three 
times.  Each  holds  the  distinction  of 
having  thrice  received  the  coveted  Navy 
Cross — an  achievement  never  before  ac- 
complished in  naval  history. 

Dickinson — Lieutenant  Clarence 
Earle  Dickinson,  Jr. — got  into  action  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Returning  from  a  scout- 
ing mission  on  December  7th,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  Jap  planes.  His 
gunner  killed  in  the  first  blast  and  his 
plane  set  afire  and  out  of  control,  Dick- 
inson continued  to  fight  until  the  flames 
forced  him  to  abandon  it.  Landing,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  air  station  and 
manned  another  plane  on  a  long  pursuit 
flight   without  telling   his   superiors   of 


what  was  later  officially  described  as  his 
"earlier  harrowing  ordeal." 

Three  days  afterward,  Dickinson  won 
a  Gold  Star  for  the  Navy  Cross  he  had 
earned  on  December  7th  by  attacking 
and  bombing  a  Jap  submarine  on  the 
surface,  in  the  face  of  heavy  antiaircraft 
fire. 

On  February  1,  1942,  Lieutenant 
Dickinson  scored  direct  bomb  hits  on  a 
large  enemy  ship  at  a  Nipponese  base 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  This  feat  won 
him  the  Air  Medal,  a  lesser  honor  than 
the  Navy  Cross. 

Then,  in  the  Battle  of  Midway,  Dick- 
inson received  a  second  Gold  Star  for 
his  Navy  Cross — the  equivalent  of  a 
third  Cross — for  having  "boldly  pressed 
home  devastating  attacks  against  the 
Japanese  invasion  fleet." 

Gayler  —  Lieutenant  Noel  Arthur 
Meredyth  Gayler — won  his  first  Navy 
Cross  in  the  action  that  brought  fame 
to  Lieutenant  "Butch"  O'Hare.  Head- 
ing a  division  of  carrier-based  fighters, 
he  engaged  a  flight  of  Jap  bombers  at 
close  range,  shot  down  one  unassisted 
and  helped  to  down  two  others. 

Three  weeks  later,  "in  a  distant 
enemy  area,"  he  shot  down  an  enemy 
fighter  and  then  bombed  and  strafed  two 
Jap  destroyers  in  the  face  of  heavy  anti- 
aircraft fire.  His  third  Navy  Cross  came 
in  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  It  was 
for  "extraordinary  heroism"  in  shooting 
down  two  Nips  and  probably  accounting 
for  two  others. 

Gayler  (pronounced  Guyler)  is  28 
and  the  son  of  a  Navy  captain.  He  was 
born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  is 
now  a  test  pilot  at  the  Anacostia,  D.  C, 
Naval  air  station.  Dickinson,  29,  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  is  now 
an  instructor  in  combat  tactics  at  the 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  air  training  sta- 
tion. J-  G.  N. 
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THE  governor's  face  was  haggard. 
He  sat  at  his  desk  and  stared  at  the 
clock.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past 
three.    In  the  morning. 

In  a  few  hours  a  boy  named  Jerry 
Slater  would  be  executed — unless  the 
governor  picked  up  the  phone.  His  lips 
drew  in  to  form  a  bitter  line.  It  added 
to  the  weariness  of  his  face — a  heavy 
face,  powerful,  with  daubs  of  silver  in 
the  thick  brown  hair  above  it. 

When  the  phone  rang,  the  voice  of  the 
operator  said  in  anxiety,  "I'm  sorry, 
Governor.  It's  Mrs.  Slater.  I  hate  to 
disturb  you — " 

"Put  her  on."  He  looked  at  the  papers 
in  front  of  him.  The  commission  had 
refused  Jerry  Slater  any  mercy;  had  re- 
fused to  recommend  pardon  or  reprieve. 
The  boy  had  deliberately  murdered  two 
men  in  the  course  of  a  robbery;  and  a 
third  man  a  year  ago.  He  had  all  but 
boasted  of  his  exploits. 

"Governor!"  The  boy's  mother  spoke 
in  a  desperate  voice.  "Have — have  you 
done  it?" 

"I  haven't  done  anything." 

"There  are  only  a  few  hours  left."  She 
sounded  frantic. 

"I  know.  I'm  sorry." 

"You're  my  last  court  of  appeal — my 
only  hope — " 

"He  murdered  those  men." 

"But  you  can't  have  him  killed!  You 
can't!" 

The  governor  said,  "I've  considered 
all  that,  Rose." 

"You  know  what  will  happen!" 

"Yes.  You've  told  me." 

"And  yet  you  won't — " 

"I'm  sorry.    I  can't.  .  .  ." 

He  rose  presently,  went  to  the  draped 
window,  and  gazed  out  into  the  night. 
His  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  back. 

It  was  during  the  last  war  that  he'd 
met  Rose  Slater,  when  he'd  come  home 
with  the  other  casualties.  He  remem- 
bered how  he'd  been  tortured  by  visions 
of  Sid  and  Tony  and  Red — his  buddies 
— being  shot  to  pieces  beside  him  in  the 
trench.  He'd  needed  relief  from  those 
visions  and  he'd  tried  to  drink  himself 
into  oblivion.  That  was  when  he'd  met 
Rose  Slater — at  some  bar  in  New  York. 
They'd  had  a  week  together.  And  when 
he'd  become  sober  and  gone  to  the  Mid- 
west, they'd  parted  without  any  non- 
sense about  love.  There  had  never  been 
a  question  of  love.  He  forgot  Rose 
Slater  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  only 
after  he'd  married  and  run  for  the  State 
Assembly,  with  his  name  in  the  papers, 
that  she  had  located  him — and  written 
him  that  now  there  was  Jerry. 

She'd  been  pretty  decent  about  it,  he 
had  to  concede.  After  he'd  given  her  a 
little  money  and  helped  her  get  a  state 
job,    she'd   never   troubled    him    again. 

And  now  this. 

"You've  got  to  save  him!"  she  had 
said  when  she'd  come  to  see  him.  Her 
manner  had  been  wild.  "You  can't  let 
him  die.   He's  yours." 

"The  law,  Rose—" 

"Damn  the  law!  I've  never  talked  to 
you  like  this  before — I  never  intended 
to — but  if  you  don't  save  him,  I'm  going 
to  see  that  everybody  knows  about  us, 
about  him — " 

"Rose.'" 

"I  swear  I  will!  And  don't  think  I 
can't  prove  it.  I  still  have  the  letter  you 
sent  me  when  I  first  wrote  you  about  it 
years  ago.    You  acknowledged  him — " 

There  was  no  point  recalling  the  rest 
of  it.  The  governor  went  back  to  his 
desk.  He  sat  down  heavily,  an  old  man. 

He'd  had  ambitions.  The  United 
States  Senate.  After  that — well,  nobody 


He'd  needed  relief  from  those 
visions  and  he'd  tried  to  drink 
himself  into  oblivion.  That 
was  when  he  had  met  Rose  Sla- 
ter— at  some  bar  in  New  York 


tould  tell.  He  was  only  forty-eiuht 
if  he  didn't  save  the  boy,  if  he  alio' 
Rose  Slater  to  speak  to  the  newspa; 
there'd  be  no  future. 

The  governor  began  to  look  thro 
the  pages  of  the  boy's  record.  He 
studied  them  a  hundred  times  l 
indicted  for  burglary,  acquitted.  19, 
convicted  of  burglary — one  year 
prison.  1940,  convicted  of  burgl 
sentence  three  years;  1941,  escaped  i 
the  prison  break,  when  a  warden  hat 
been  killed;  never  found  until  .  .  .  1942 
seized  after  murdering  two  men  witl 
pistol  fire  during  commission  of  bur 
glary. 

His  son's  record.  The  governor  closet 
his  eyes.  How  could  he  free  a  boy  lik< 
that?  A  boy  who  should  have  been  ii 
the  Army  but  who,  instead,  admitte< 
the  murder  of  three  men.  .  . .  Rose  Slate' 
had  said.  "If  you  don't  save  him  I'm  go 
ing  to  see  that  everybody  knows  abou 
us." 

Throughout  the  night  the  goven 
thought  not  only  of  his  career.  Hi 
thought  of  his  wife,  of  his  two  daugh 
ters.  It  was  going  to  be  pretty  bad  fo 
them.   A  sickening  mess. 

The  phone  rang,  and  the  operator  said 
"It's  Mrs.  Slater  again.  Governor — " 

"Tell  her  you  can't  reach  me.  N< 
more  calls." 

Until  six  in  the  morning  he  sat  th«-r< 
staring  at  the  wall.  Strange  thought; 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  amon$ 
them  was  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  dc 
his  duty  as  governor,  so  help  him  God 
But  more  often  than  any  other  thought 
came  the  memory  of  Rose  Slater'? 
threat.  .  .  .  And  he  fixed  his  mind  on  how 
his  wife  would  take  the  news.  .  , 

At  six,  looking  quite  sick,  the  gover 
nor  picked  up  the  phone  and  asked  tc 
be  connected  with  the  warden  at  Lake 
ville  Prison.  He  waited  until  someone 
at  the  prison  answered.  Then,  his  face 
suddenly  rocky,  the  governor  said. 
"Never  mind,"  and  put  the  phone  down. 

TT  WAS  early  afternoon  when  his  sec- 
*■  retary  came  in  to  say,  "Mrs.  Slater  tc 
see  you,  Governor.  She  has  no  ap- 
pointment, but — " 

"Send  her  in." 

She  seemed  ill  when  she  entered — a 
small  woman,  slim,  decently  dressed  in 
dark  clothes.  Tears  had  swollen  her 
eyes. 

For  a  long  time  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.  She  whispered  at  last. 
"Well,  it's  over.    He— he's  dead." 

"I  know." 

"In  spite  of  everything  I  said,  you  let 
him  go." 

"I  had  to,  Rose.  It  was  the  only  hon- 
est thing  I  could  do."  The  governor 
swallowed.  He  looked  at  a  pencil.  "I 
suppose  you've  already  told — about 
us?" 

"I've  told,  yes."  Her  voice  was  quiet. 
When  he  nodded,  hopelessly,  she  added, 
"But  only  to  one  man.  He  advised  me 
not  to — not  to  spread  the  news.  He  said 
it  couldn't  bring  Jerry  back  to  life ;  ruin- 
ing you  wouldn't  help  matters.  Besides, 
he  said,  you'd  probably  gone  through 
enough  hell  last  night.  .  .  .  And  I'm  tak- 
ing his  advice."  Rose  Slater  opened  her 
purse  and  tossed  a  yellowed  letter  to 
the  desk.  "You  may  as  well  have  it.  It's 
the  only  proof  I  could  have  offered." 

The  governor  was  too  shaken  to  talk 
at  once.  He  had  to  wet  his  lips. 

"This — "  He  was  hoarse,  and  he> 
cleared  his  throat.  "This  is  mighty  fine 
of  you,  Rose." 

"I'm  not  doing  it  because  I'm  fine. 
I'm  just  taking  the  advice  of  a  man 
whose  advice  I  value." 

"Who?"  the  governor  asked. 

"Jerry.  They  let  me  see  him  for  a 
few  minutes  before  the  end.  He  said, 
'Aw,  I've  got  it  coming  to  me.  Give  the 
old  man  a  break.  Just  leave  him  alone, 
Ma.  He's  got  to  play  it  his  way — just 
like  I  had  to  play  it  mine.'  " 
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Old  Crow 
continues  to 
make  history 


x   ^vl©?^  AMERICA'S  GREAT  WHISKIES 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

Kentucky  Straight  Wbiskey        •        Bourbon  or  Rye        •        100  Proof        •        National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


And  today— Old  Crow,  at  its 
moderate  price,  is  within  the 
reach  of,  and  enjoyed  by,  many 
more  millions  of  men  than  it  ever 
was  before  in  its  long  and  distin- 
guished history. 


Ask  for 
OLD  CROW 

at  bars,  dealers, 
restaurants. 


hotels,  clubs 
everywhere 
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Let  the  Girl  Down  Gently 

Continued  from  page  21 


"Hendricks.   John  Hendricks." 

"I'm  Georgia  Stockbridge.  Every- 
body calls  me  Georgie,  though  I  think 
Georgia  is  prettier.   Isn't  it  funny?" 

"Funny?"  said  John,  blinking. 

"To  be  named  after  an  entire  state. 
Dad  says  it's  because  I  was  initially  a 
state  of  mind.  You  don't  have  much 
fun.  do  you?" 

"As  much  as  most,  in  times  like 
these — " 

"The  folks  are  back  here,"  said  Geor- 


"If  I  could  just  ph — " 

"Visitor,"  called  Georgie,  voice  high 
and  sweet. 

A  man  in  awesomely  disreputable 
slacks  and  sweatshirt,  and  a  woman  who 
looked  like  Georgie  twenty  years  from 
now,  were  stretched  in  deck  chairs  un- 
der a  tree. 

"This  is  Johnny  Kendrick,"  Georgie 
told  them.  "Nan  and  Eldon  Stock- 
bridge,  Johnny.  They're  parents  of 
mine." 

The  man  had  coal  black  hair  with 
gray  streaks  at  the  sides.  He  waved 
languidly.  "Hi,  Johnny.  Sit?"  He  in- 
dicated the  lawn. 

"The  name,"  said  John,  "is  Hen- 
dricks." 

"That's  all  right,  Johnny.  You  can 
still  sit." 

John  laced  his  smile  in  place.  He  was 
not  normally  called  Johnny.  Never  had 
it  been  done  under  five  years.  Till  now. 

"It's  such  a  lovely  fall  day,"  said 
Georgie's  mother.  Georgie  had  gotten 
her  eyes  from  her ;  the  man's  were  black. 
"Make  lemonade,  Georgie.  Or  an  old- 
fashioned." 

It  was  past  time  to  be  firm.  This  was 
ridiculous. 

"I'm  sorry,"  John  said.  "I'm  in  rather 
a  hurry." 

"He's  a  chemist,"  Georgie  explained. 
"He  had  a  puncture.  He  doesn't  laugh 
much.    In  times  like  these." 

John's  neck  stiffened.  A  responsible 
person  at  a  highly  important  research 
laboratory,  he  was  not  used  to  being 
taken  lightly. 

"His  keys  are  home,"  Georgie  said.  "I 
told  him  I'd  drive  him  there  to  get  them. 
Where  do  you  live,  Johnny?" 

TT  WOULD  not  have  been  seemly  to 
■*■  say,  Sydney,  Australia.  John  said, 
"Burnick." 

"Burnick?"  said  Mrs.  Stockbridge. 
"Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Victoria  Smather 
in  Burnick?" 

"She's  my  aunt,"  said  John,  surprised. 

"Oh.  That  may  partially  explain  it," 
Mr.  Stockbridge  said.  His  arm  hung  limp 
over  the  edge  of  the  deck  chair. 

"Explain  what?"  said  John.  "Look,  if 
I  could  ph — " 

"Is  there  gas  in  the  family  crate, 
Stocky?"  Georgie  asked  her  father. 

"I  don't  know.  ...  I  guess  not." 

"Really,"  John  said,  "I  can't  let  any- 
one take  this  trouble  for  a  total  stran- 
ger." 

"Stranger?"  Mrs.  Stockbridge  wid- 
ened intensely  blue  eyes.  "I  know  your 
aunt,  don't  I?" 


"No  gas,  hunh?"  Georgie  said.  "Well, 
we  can  siphon  some  out  of  Johnny's 
car." 

"Tube  in  the  kitchen  you  can  use  for 
siphoning,"  Stockbridge  said.  "Stop  in 
when  you've  come  back  and  changed 
the  tire,  Johnny." 

Taut  with  disapproval,  John  stalked 
across  the  lawn  with  Georgie  to  his  car. 
The  tube  trailed  from  his  hand;  he 
didn't  trust  Georgie  to  carry  it.  They 
got  to  his  coupe1  and  he  unlocked  the  gas 
cap  and  inserted  the  tube,  making  a  wry 
face  as  he  anticipated  the  taste  of  gaso- 
line when  he  sucked  it  to  get  the  siphon- 
ing started. 

"No,"  said  Georgie.  "Like  this."  She 
screwed  her  red  lips  up  and  contorted 
her  face  gruesomely. 

"What  on  earth  .  .  ." 

"I'm  just  trying  to  help  you,"  she  said 
meekly.    "Oh.   Oh!" 

"Now  what?" 

"We've  nothing  to  put  it  in.  You  for- 
got to  bring  a  can." 

"7  forgot — " 

"Never  mind.  We  can  push  your  car 
up  our  driveway  and  back  against  ours 
in  the  garage  and — " 

"A  can,"  said  Johnny,  "would  almost 
certainly  be  easier." 

■"THREE  quarters  of  an  hour  passed  be- 
■*■  fore  they  were  in  the  Stockbridge  car 
and  rolling  toward  Burnick.  It  was  a 
sedan,  with  sound  effects. 

"Does  your  wife  like  to  live  in  a  little 
place  like  Burnick?"  said  Georgie,  skim- 
ming past  a  bridge  pier  with  a  full 
eighth  inch  to  spare. 

"I'm  not  married,"  John  answered 
briefly. 

"You're  not?  How  old  are  you — 
forty?" 

"I'm  twenty-nine,"  John  ground  out. 

"I'll  be  darned.    Engaged?" 

"Yes,"  said  John.  The  girl  was  quite 
mad.  She  looked  back  at  the  road  just 
in  time  to  miss  a  head-on  collision  with 
a  car  full  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers 
cheered.  John  was  almost  bounced  out 
of  his  seat.  "I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Helen 
Perkins,  of  Elizabeth,"  he  said  when'  he 
got  his  breath  back.  It  was  practically 
true. 

"And  you're  a  chemist,"  Georgie  said. 

He  nodded.  For  conversation's  sake, 
he  said,  "What  do  you  do?" 

"Me?   Oh,  I  whistle." 

She  pursed  red  lips  and  trilled  a  song. 
They  were  crawling  past  a  truck  at  the 
moment.  As  they  drew  level  with  the 
cab,  the  driver  applauded,  and  Georgie 
nodded  graciously  to  her  rear-view  mir- 
ror and  swerved  away  from  the  ditch 
just  in  time. 

"This  has  been  good  of  you,  Miss 
Stockbridge,"  John  said  firmly,  at  Bur- 
nick, "but  I  don't  want  to  impose  on  you 
any  more.  I — I'll  get  a  friend  to  drive 
me  back." 

"How  silly,"  Georgie  said.  "You've 
got  to  come  back  with  me." 

"Now  look  here,  Georgie — " 

"I  have  to  go  back  anyway,  don't  I? 
Does  it  save  rubber  for  me  to  go  back 
alone  while  you  come  in  another  car? 
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You  say  her  name  is  Helen  Perkins 
John  sighed.  .  .  . 

In  his  small  flat  that  Sunday  nigl 
John  couldn't  stop  simmering.  Of  i 
the  crazy  afternoons!  Of  all  the  flul 
headed  girls!  The  first  thing  he'd  doii 
when  he  finally  got  home  again  was  sni 
the  extra  tire  lock  key  savagely  on  tl 
spare  key  ring.  Then  he'd  gone  to  h 
aunt's  house  for  dinner. 

Now  he  tried  to  read  and  just  sin 
mered.  Johnny!  Did  the  girl  think  si 
was  being  irresistible  or  something,  ge 
ting  so  familiar  so  soon?  No,  Georg' 
didn't  think  anything.  Ever.  She  hadn 
the  equipment  for  it. 

He  simmered  a  little  all  next  day  iB1 ' 
the  lab,  but  by  nightfall  he  grudging! 
remembered  his  manners.  He  ha 
finally  fled,  the  afternoon  before,  wit! 
out  really  thanking  Mr.  Stockbridge  ft 
the  use  of  his  car.  He  paused  in  front  ( 
the  small  house  on  the  big  lawn. 

The  door  opened  after  a  while.    H 
looked  down  into  very  wide,  very  bl 
eyes,  and,  this  time,  at  faded  green  c 
alls. 

"No,"  John  said,  "I'm  not  him.    ! 
obviously  not  a  sergeant.   If  there  a 
ally  is  a  sergeant.  Is  your  father  in?" 

"He  isn't  back  from  Princeton  yet, 
said  Georgie.  She  stepped  aside  for  hir 
to  enter,  which  he  did  not  do. 

He   felt  like  saying,   "Still  trying 
graduate?"  but  he  didn't  do  that,  eithe 
"Princeton?"  he  repeated. 

"He  teaches,"  Georgie  said.    "Iro 
Aryan  languages." 

"He  wh — "  John  cleared  his  throat,  \ 
thing  that  was  apparently  becoming 
habit  of  his.    "Well,  thank  him  for  me 
will  you?" 

"Why,  you  thanked  him  yesterday. 
Johnny,"  Georgie  said.  "Quite  nicely' 
too." 

"I  did?   But  I  thought—"  John  edgec 
backward.    It  seemed  this  brainlessnes: 
was   contagious.     "Well,   then,   I 
Thank  him  again  for  me." 

"Thank  you,  Johnny,"  Georgie  said 
"See  you  tomorrow." 
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T-TE  FLED  again.  As  soon  as  he  got  tc 
■*■  ■*■  his  apartment  he  called  a  well 
thumbed  Elizabeth  number. 

"Helen?" 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  her  cool,  sane    « 
voice.    Helen   Perkins,   thank  heavens 
always  made  sense. 

"This  is  Johnny,"  he  said.  Then,  furi- 
ously, "I  mean  John!  Are  you  doing 
anything  tomorrow  evening?  I'll  drop 
around  at  six,  from  the  lab,  and  we'll 
have  dinner.  What  do  you  say?" 

"It  sounds  very  nice,  John."  He  could 
see  her  composed  nod  of  approval.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  Helen  Perkins 
was  not  composed.  Also  there  would 
never  he  a  time  when  she  wore  faded 
blue   overalls   on   a   Sunday  afternoon. 

"See  you  at  six,"  he  said.  Then,  ten- 
tatively, "Darling." 

"At  six,"  Helen  said.    "Dear." 

"That  for  you,  Georgie,"  John  said  to 
the  phone.  "See  me  tomorrow,  will  you? 

But  it  began  to  worry  him  after  a 
while,  and  the  feeling  carried  over  into 
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ie  next  day.  There 'd  been  absolutely 
o  reason  for  Georgie  to  say,  "See  you 
jmorrow,"  and  he  had  certainly  not  re- 
lied in  a  way  to  make  her  think  she 
,ould.  Yet  perhaps  she  actually  ex- 
erted it  and  was  planning  for  it.  He'd 
letter  phone  and  be  sure  she  was  set 
traight  on  it. 
Eldon  Stockbridge,  Gracemoor.  He 
und  the  number  and  called  it.  A  man's 
oice  answered,  and  it  was  not  the  voice 
f  Mr.  Stockbridge. 

Hello,"    John    said,    surprised.     He 
aid,  impulsively,  "Who  are  you?" 
"Sergeant  Smith." 

So  there  really  was  a  sergeant.    But 
hat    was    a    sergeant    doing    hanging 
und  the  Stockbridge  place? 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  voice. 
"John  Kendrick.    I  mean  Hendricks." 
"Can't  you  make  up  your  mind?" 
"Please     tell     Miss     Stockbridge     I 
led,"  John  said  with  dignity. 
"She's  right  here—" 
"Never  mind,  just  say  I  called!" 
John  hung  up,  fuming,  and  presently 
ent  to  dinner  with  Helen. 
It  was  a  nice  dinner.    It  was  at  the 
hop  House,  where  quaint  tablecloths 
do  not  cloud  the  issue,  which  is  food. 
!elen  was   nice   to   him.    She   put  her 
hand  under  his  arm  and  hugged  it  a  lit- 
tle as  they  went  to  a  movie.    John  ap- 
ireciated      this.        He      would      have 
ppreciated  it  more  if  he  had  not  kept 
thinking  of  Georgie  and  how  much  he 
disliked  girls  of  that  type. 
"What?"  he  said. 

The  picture  seemed  to  have  ended, 
and  Helen  was  struggling  into  her  wrap. 
Hastily  he  reached  to  help  her. 

"I  said,  wasn't  it  a  good  picture?" 
Helen  repeated. 

"Oh,  fine.  Fine."  They  started  slowly 
toward  her  father's  large  and  extremely 
costly  home.  Mr.  Perkins'  income  from 
corporation  law  was  quite  impressive, 
pre -taxes. 

Helen  smilingly  increased  their  pace. 
"Week  night,  John.  Work  to  do  tomor- 
row. And  you're  doing  yours  so  well. 
You're  so  important  at  the  laboratory." 
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JOHN  appreciated  Helen's  serious  na- 
ture. She  was  refreshingly  different 
from  Georgie — 

But  why  think  of  Georgie?  He 
wouldn't  think  of  Georgie!  He  left  for 
home,  with  little  loitering  at  Helen's 
door  since,  as  she'd  said,  it  was  a  week 
night.  Ought  to  get  to  bed  early. 

He  had  no  idea  whatever  of  stopping 
before  the  Stockbridge  house,  but  as  he 
drew  near,  it  occurred  to  him  to  go 
slowly,  with  his  bright  lights  on,  and  see 
if  there  were  any  more  nails  strewn 
around.     Only  simple  decency. 

He  coasted  before  the  house  at  walk- 
ing speed,  and  as  he  passed  a  bush  Geor- 
gie called  in  soft  surprise,  "Why,  hello, 
Johnny." 

He  stopped,  scowling.  It  would  have 
been  too  boorish  to  step  on  the  gas  as 
he  wanted  to.  Why  had  Georgie  had  to 
be  here  at  the  curb  at  just  this  time  in- 
stead of  on  her  porch  where  she  be- 
longed? This  was  what  he  got  for  trying 
to  do  his  fellow  motorists  a  favor. 

A  small  figure  came  from  the  shadow 
of  the  bush,  accompanied  by  a  large  fig- 
ure with  an  Army  cap  on  top  of  it. 

Georgie  said,  "Johnny,  this  is  Ser- 
geant Smith.  But  I  forgot.   You  already 


know  him,  don't  you?  You  met  him  on 
the  phone." 

"Hi,  pal,"  said  Sergeant  Smith,  un- 
smiling. He  put  Commando  training  in 
his  handshake. 

John  winced  and  said,  "How  are  you?" 

"The  sergeant  was  just  leaving,"  said 
Georgie. 

"Yeah,"  the  sergeant  said.  "It'll  be 
nice  to  get  a  lift  from  you,  chum." 

"Lift?"  said  John.  "Oh,  yes,  of 
course."  It  was  an  out  for  him.  How 
splendid! 

"Nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  me, 
Johnny,"  Georgie  told  him.  "But  it's  a 
little  late,  don't  you  think?  See  you  to- 
morrow." 

JOHN  took  the  sergeant  as  far  as  Bur- 
nick.  It  was  a  silent  trip.  He  said,  at 
Burnick,  "How  will  you  manage  from 
here?" 

"Oh.  I'll  get  a  lift  back,"  said  Ser- 
geant Smith. 

"Back?"  repeated  John. 

"Yeah.  Camp's  back  the  other  way. 
Thanks,  pal." 

John  went  rather  murderously  to  bed. 
but  not  to  sleep.  When  the  sergeant  re- 
turned on  his  idiotic  double  trip,  did  he 
go  on  past  Georgie's  house?  Or  stop? 
Not  that  it  mattered  to  him  personally, 
John  assured  himself.  It  was  just  that 
Georgie  was  such  a  harebrained  little 
moron  that  she  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  guy  who  ended  all  his 
sentences  with  pal,  or  chum. 

"Well,  what  if  she  is?"  he  snapped 
at  last.    "I'm  going  to  sleep." 

He  wondered  if  Sergeant  Smith  had 
brutally  kissed  her  in  the  shadow  of  that 
big  bush.  ■ 

That  was  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  he  dined  in  Elizabeth 
so  that  it  would  be  dark  before  he 
started  home,  and  he  went  fast  through 
Gracemoor.  On  Thursday,  though,  he 
paused  at  the  white  clapboard  house.  It 
would  take  about  a  minute  to  give  Geor- 
gie a  little  sane  advice.  He  could  spare 
a  minute. 

"Hello,  Johnny,"  Mr.  Stockbridge's 
voice  came  sleepily  from  the  porch 
swing.  "  Georgie's  out.  Back  any  min- 
ute, though.   Sit?" 

"Why,  I — "  John  said.  "No,  thank 
you.  I  have  to  run.  Just  stopped  a 
minute." 

Stockbridge  swung  one  leg  slowly  over 
the  back  of  the  swing.  The  resulting 
pose  was  scarcely  professorial. 

"Concerned  about  the  sergeant, 
Johnny?" 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Johnny.  "Well, 
really,  I  must — " 

"Ham  and  potato  salad  for  dinner, 
Johnny." 

"That's  nice  of  you,  but  I  must  go." 

However,  steps  tapped  out  and  Geor- 
gie came  in  view,  small  and  fragile-look- 
ing in  a  tan  frock  whose  low  square  neck 
made  her  throat  and  shoulders  and  arms 
seem  molded  softly  out  of  honey  and 
amber.  John  looked  frantically  around 
for  escape,  but  there  was  none. 

"Wish  you  luck,  Johnny,"  said  Stock- 
bridge,  eyes  closed.  "Not  that  it'll  do 
any  good,"  he  added  reflectively. 

John  was  still  thinking  this  over  as  he 
went  home  at  one  o'clock.  He  decided 
that  it  couldn't  possibly  mean  what  it 
seemed  to  mean.  He  also  thought  for  a 
moment  of  the  kiss  bestowed  on   him 


just  before  he  left.  But  that  didn't  mean 
anything,  either.  She  was  just  grateful 
for  his  impersonal  advice  about  ser- 
geants. 

His  phone  was  ringing  as  he  enters*! 
his  flat.  It  was  Helen — a  rather  corrosive 
Helen.  She  said,  "At  first  I  thought  it 
was  extra  work  that  held  you  up,  but 
when  I  finally  phoned  the  lab  they  said 
you'd  gone  hours  ago." 

John's  jaw  sagged  as  he  remembered, 
quite  a  few  hours  too  late,  that  he'd  had 
an  engagement  with  Helen  this  evening. 
It  had  slipped  his  mind  completely. 
Never  before  in  all  his  nearly  thirty 
years  had  he  done  a  thing  so  outrageous. 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  it?" 
Helen  asked  politely. 

John  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  to 
say  about  it.  But  he  tried;  he  thought 
fast.  "Listen,  Geo — Helen,  I  got  roped 
into — " 

He  hadn't  thought  fast  enough.  The 
click  had  sounded  just  before  the  L  in 
listen. 

"That  Georgie!"  John  grated. 

It  wasn't  fatal.  Helen  called  him  next 
day  at  the  lab,  to  John's  relief.  Her 
voice  forgave.  She  didn't  ask  excuses, 
which  was  nice  of  her;  John  had  one,  but 
the  thing  was  rather  lame. 

"We'll  make  it  up  tonight,"  he  said 
contritely.  He  offered  sacrifice.  "Bridge 
with  the  folks?  If  they're  not  busy?" 

"It  sounds  nice.  I  think  they'd  love 
it." 

John  respected  Helen's  parents,  but 
had  never  felt  warm  springs  of  affection 
gush  within  his  breast  for  them.  Mr. 
Perkins  had  a  way  of  jutting  his  jaw  at 
you  when  he  made  a  statement.  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  as  massive-looking  as  a 
fortress  and  quite  as  invincible.  John 
had  only  known  one  other  woman  as  im- 
pregnable, and  that  was  his  Aunt  Vic- 
toria Smather. 

T'HEY  played  good  bridge.  John  at 
■*■  best  was  only  fair,  and  tonight  he  was 
not  at  his  peak.  He  kept  thinking  illogi- 
cally  of  Georgie,  of  the  absurd  blueness 
of  her  eyes,  of  her  teetering  heels  de- 
signed to  add  to  her  height,  of  the  ex- 
asperating distraction  visited  on  all 
within  her  range.  He  supposed  she'd 
marry  some  day.  He  pitied  the  unsus- 
pecting candidate. 

Altogether  he  thought  too  much  of 
why  he  disapproved  of  Georgie  and  too 
little  of  bridge;  and  this,  and  another 
related  problem,  Helen  took  up  smoothly 
later  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  had 
gone  upstairs  to  a  couple  of  the  nine 
bed-  and  bathrooms. 

"We  do  have  fun,  don't  we,  John?" 
Helen  murmured.  Her  tone  was  soft  but 
her  eyes  said,  Look  here,  my  lad,  it's 
time  we  had  this  out. 

"I'd  rather  be  with  you  than  anyone  I 
know."  A  girl  has  a  right  to  know  where 
she  stands. 

"The  three  years  we've  gone  around 
together  have  been  nice,  haven't  they?" 
Best  years  of  a  girl's  life,  my  boy,  and 
don't  forget  it. 

"Father  likes  you  so  much,  John." 
So? 

John  hesitated  only  a  second,  then 
charged — if  you  could  call  it  that — down 
this  broad,  well-lighted  highway. 

"Helen,"  he  said.  "I  .  .  .  Helen. 
We  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  John,"  she  breathed.   "I  think  it 
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Thoughtful  buying 
helps  "keep  'em  flying" 

In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  war,  with  threatened 
scarcities  in  labor  and  materials,  the  needs  of  our 
armed  forces  come  first.  Thoughtless  buying  by 
civilians  is  a  luxury  the  country  can't  afford. 

Think  before  you  buy.  Things  you  can  get  along 
without  you  will  not  buy  at  all;  things  you  must  have 
will  be  the  longest -lasting  you  can  buy  and  won't 
have  to  be  replaced  so  soon.  The  result:  Less  material, 
less  machine  time,  less  labor  are  expended  on  you; 
more  of  all  three  remain  to  throw  against  your  foes. 

What's  more,  the  money  you 
don't  spend  now  will  be  yours 
after  the  war  to  buy  the  many 
things  available  then,  that  are  sure 
to  reflect  the  progress  in  design 
and  manufacture  being  made  in 
today's  great  production  era. 
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would  be  wonderful.  November?  The 
folks  would  love  it  if  we  set  the  date 
then,  on  their  own  wedding  anniver- 
sary." 

"Wonderful,"  said  John.  "I'll  tell 
Aunt  Victoria — " 

"We'll  both  tell  her,"  said  Helen. 
"Right  away.  John,  isn't  it  marvelous?" 

"Just  marvelous,"  said  John. 

It  was  a  week  night.  Work  tomorrow. 
"Good  night,"  he  said  soberly.    "Dear." 

"Good  night.    Darling." 

He  didn't  quite  thumb  his  nose  as  he 
rolled  past  the  white  clapboard  house. 
That  was  not  a  John  Hendricks  kind  of 
thing  to  do,  and  anyhow,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  impulse.  Why  feel  defi- 
ant when  there's  nothing  to  defy? 

But — was  there  nothing? 

John  was  a  kindly  person.  Georgie 
was  nothing  but  an  irritant  to  him,  but 
all  the  same  he  didn't  want  her  to  be 
hurt.  She  was  such  a  vulnerable  little 
person  with  her  trusting  wide  blue  eyes 
and  her  impulsiveness. 

John  had  never  stopped  at  the  Stock- 
bridge  home  without  having  some 
reason  for  it  that  did  not  in  the  least  con- 
cern Georgie,  but  in  her  naive  way  she 
might  have  figured  that  he'd  come  these 
several  times  because  he  was  drawn  to 
her.  She  might  be  building  just  a  little 
on  false  hopes,  erecting  dream  castles 
soon  to  be  rudely  shattered. 

It  was  a  poignant  thought,  persisting 
in  John's  mind  till  quitting  time  next 
day,  Saturday.  By  then  he'd  decided 
that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  He,  per- 
sonally, must  see  that  Georgie  was  let 
down  as  gently  as  possible.  A  couple  of 
deft  sentences  should  do  the  trick. 

However,  at  the  Stockbridge  door  at 
six,  his  kindly  impulse  was  bombed  to 
bits  and  wrath  replaced  it. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I'd  known  you  in- 
tended to  stop  anyway,"  Georgie  said, 
lips  and  eyes  beaming  up  at  him.  Some- 
how it  had  worked  out  that  he  held  both 
her  hands  instead  of  one.  "I've  been 
trying  just  everywhere  to  get  you." 

John  dropped  her  hands.  "Every- 
where?" he  said  guardedly. 

"Yes.  I  phoned  the  laboratory  and 
you'd  left,  and  I  phoned  your  aunt  and 
then  I  phoned  the  Perkins  house." 

John  reeled.  "You — you  phoned 
the  .  .  ." 

"It  must  have  been  Helen  Perkins  that 
answered.  Hasn't  she  a  nice,  cool  voice? 
She    said    you    weren't    there,    either." 


"Georgie!  Why  on  earth  would  you 
the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry!" 

"Well,    you    aren't   married   yet,    ar 
you?    And  even  if  you  were,  is  it 
awful  for  good  friends  to  want  to 
each  other?" 

John  counted  ten  for  self-control.  H 
counted  twenty  more  while  all  the  im 
plications  of  this  attitude  came  crashinf 
home.  He  could  see  Georgie  periodically 
calling  Helen  and  asking  sweetly  when 
Helen's  fiance  was.  Or  Helen's  husband 
How  conducive  to  matrimonial  felicitj 
that  would  be ! 

Something  must  be  done.  And  fast. 

And  then  the  answer  came — a  lovelj 
answer,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  deadly 

He'd  throw  Georgie  to  his  Aunt  Vic 
toria  Smather. 

He  almost  felt  a  qualm;  it  was  like 
pitting  a  butterfly  against  a  stearr 
roller;  but  circumstances  warranted  it 
Nothing  else  could  crush  Georgie  bacli 
into  her  cocoon  with  such  frozen  finality 
He'd  be  definitely  purged  of  her. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  here  to  dinne 
tonight,"  Georgie  was  babbling  on.  "Ser 
geant  Smith  is  coming,  too." 

"Smith!"  exploded  John.  "That—' 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "That's  odd,"  he 
said,  with  smiling  guile.  "I  stopped  tc 
ask  you  to  have  dinner  with  me  to 
night.  With  my  aunt  and  me.  It's  short 
notice,  but .  .  .  No.  no — just  as  you  are. 
Slacks  will  be  perfectly  all  right."  Which 
was  diabolical.  Even  when  she  dined 
alone,  Aunt  Vic  had  dinners  served, 
course  by  course,  by  her  creaking  butler, 
with  unvarying  pomp. 

JOHN  could  afford  to  be  pleasant  with 
this  rather  lovely  nuisance  since  she 
was  so  soon  to  be  flattened  from  his  life. 
He  helped  her  gallantly  from  the  coupe 
in  front  of  the  somber  Smather  home, 
and  even  smiled,  instead  of  scowling,  at 
the  sight  of  her  teetering  up  the  walk 
High  heels — and  slacks.  There  goes 
Georgie. 

The  butler,  personifying  gloomy  eti- 
quette, led  them  to  what  Aunt  Vic  still 
called  the  drawing  room. 

High  ceiling,  tall  windows,  1890  furni 
ture  with  prim  lace  doilies  over  every- 
thing.   Strange  and  fearful  lamps.    And 
on  the  stiff,  high-backed  sofa  near  the 
black  marble  fireplace — Aunt  Victoria. 

It  was  perfect.  It  was  just  as  John 
had  visioned.  Aunt  Vic,  heavy  boned 
and  regal,  rose  and  swept  toward  them. 
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"I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
brought  a  guest  for  dinner,"  John  said 
innocently. 

"But  of  course,"  his  aunt  said,  looking 
puzzled.  She  ruddered  majestically  to 
Georgie.  John  felt  almost  sorry  for  the 
small  person  in  slacks  and  high  heels. 
In  a  moment  Georgie  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  this  tidal  wave  of  will  and 
power. 

"Georgie  Stockbridge!"  said  Aunt  Vic. 
"How  very  nice  to  see  you!" 

"Vickie!"  Georgie  cried,  putting  her 
arms  around  the  formidable  shoulders 
and  kissing  the  terrifying  cheek. 

JOHN,  from  that  moment,  was  more  or 
less  blacked  out.  .  .  . 

He  was  still  figuratively  staggering 
when  he  came  back  to  the  big  house  for 
a  few  minutes  after  taking  Georgie 
home.  He  walked  up  and  down  before 
his  aunt.   He  said  dazedly: 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  Georgie 
Stockbridge." 

"You  never  asked  me,"  said  his  aunt. 
"Do  sit  down,  John.   Stop  pacing." 

John  sat  down.    For  a  moment. 

"Did  you  have  to  greet  her  like  a  long- 
lost  daughter?" 

"How  should  I  have  greeted  her?" 
said  Aunt  Vic.  "As  far  as  that  goes,  she 
might  have  been  my  daughter." 

She  said:  "Stop  gaping,  John.  In  all 
the  time  this  was  your  home,  didn't  you 
ever  hear  me  speak  of  Eldon?" 

"Oh,  my  gosh!"  said  John.  "Of  course! 
But  I  never  connected  it  with  Stock- 
bridge.  You  mean,  you?  Georgie's  fa- 
ther?" 

"Yes,"  his  aunt  sighed.  She  didn't 
look  normal.  Her  face  was  almost  soft. 
"I  was  going  to  marry  Eldon,  but  a  frivo- 
lous little  chit  named  Nancy  took  one 
look  at  him  and  decided  that  she  wanted 
him.  She  got  him.  I  worked,  too."  She 
sighed  again,  reflectively,  then  said, 
"Poor  Johnny!" 

"Now  look  here,"  stormed  John.  "You 
know  that  Helen  Perkins  and  I  have  an 
understanding.  In  fact,  it's  more  than 
that,  now." 

"It  was  more  than  that,"  Aunt  Vic 
corrected.  "When  you  phoned  this 
morning  and  coyly  said  there'd  be  a  din- 
ner guest,  I  somehow  didn't  think  it 
would  be  Georgie  Stockbridge." 

John  faltered,  "When  I  phoned? 
This—?  Helen!" 

"That's  who  I  thought  was  coming," 
said  his  aunt. 

John's  exclamation  was  past  spelling. 
He  jumped  for  the  phone.  A  glacial 
voice  at  the  Perkins  residence  in- 
formed him  that  Miss  Helen  Perkins 
was  not  in,  late  as  it  was. 


John  moaned.  To  forget  one  date  with 
Helen  was  bad  enough.  To  forget  two  in 
one  week,  and  the  second  a  dinner  at 
which  they'd  meant  to  announce  their 
wedding  day,  was  insane. 

They'd  tell  his  Aunt  Victoria  "right 
away,"  Helen  had  said  last  night.  This 
morning  he'd  phoned  her  and  set  tonight 
as  the  time.  Then  he  had  phoned  his 
aunt  to  expect  a  guest. 

And  this  afternoon  he'd  forgotten  the 
whole  thing! 

That  Georgie!  She  was  strictly  a  dis- 
ease. Like  brain  fever. 

He  sped  to  Elizabeth  next  morning  at 
his  full  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  complete  hopelessness 
that  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  Perkins 
mansion.  The  hopelessness  was  justi- 
fied at  the  door. 

"Miss  Perkins  is  not  in,"  said  the 
Perkins  houseman. 

John  could  hear  Miss  Perkins'  laugh, 
very  gay  and  punishing,  somewhere  in- 
side. Probably  in  the  breakfast  room. 
"No,  sir,  she  will  not  be  home  all  day." 

JOHN  sat  dejectedly  in  his  coupe  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  grimly  for  Grace- 
moor.  Georgie!  This  was  all  her  fault. 
That  girl!  He'd  give  her  a  piece  of  his 
mind.  He  thought  he'd  be  able  to  keep 
from  actually  strangling  her,  if  he  exer- 
cised an  iron  self-control,  but  what  he'd 
tell  her — 

"Johnny!"  Georgie  said.  She  kissed 
him.  She  had  on  the  same  disgraceful 
faded  overalls  she'd  worn  last  Sunday. 
Last  Sunday!  Just  a  week  ago!  Before, 
he'd  lived  in  neat  contentment,  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  disruptive 
influence. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  surprise  us!"  She 
kissed  him  again.  "Scrambled  eggs  and 
little  gold  sausages,  Johnny.  Come 
along." 

"I  didn't  come  here  for — "  Johnny  be- 
gan. 

"Hi,  Johnny,"  said  Eldon  Stockbridge, 
ensconced  at  the  head  of  the  Sunday 
breakfast  board.  He  started  dishing  out 
a  fourth  plate  of  eggs  and  sausage. 
"Sit." 

"I  do  hope  you  didn't  have  another 
puncture,"  said  Nancy  Stockbridge,  who 
had  decided  at  sight,  many  years  ago, 
that  her  man  was  inexorably  hers. 

"No,"  said  Johnny.  "That  isn't  the 
reason  I  came  in.   I  came  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

He  sat  down  in  front  of  the  seductive 
plate. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  he  sighed. 

From  across  the  table,  wide  blue  eyes 
regarded  him  with  comfortable  posses- 
siveness. 

The  End 


COLLIER'S 


"You  can't  tell  these  days  whether  it's  the  Au- 
rora Borealis,  or  an  R.A.F.  raid  over  Germany"    gerald  green 


A  most  deliciou 
...and  A/O  SA 


1 .  Here's  a  spinach  whose  flavor  matches 
summer's  tastiest.  It's  Birds  Eye  Thick- 
leaf  Spinach  .  .  .  garden-fresh  right  now! 


2.  Quick-freezing  captures  the  just- 
picked  flavor,  the  vitamins  and  minerals, 
the  instant  the  Spinach  is  cleaned. 


3.  Work-free!  We  cut  all  the  stalks,  sort  out 
droopy  leaves,  wash  out  all  s&n  A  .  .  .  save  you  20 
MINUTES'  work!  One  box  serves  4.  Try  it,  today. 


Uncle  Sam,  how's  this  for  Nutrition  ? 


VITAMIN 

A 

61 

c 

G 

IRON 

COPPER 

THE  SPINACH 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1  (FAIR)  2    (OOCO)         3  (exC£Ll£NT) 


4.  Both  luscious  Limas  are  garden-fresh — 
and  great!  The  new  large,  meaty  Ford- 
hooks  and  the  small,  melt-in-your-mouth 
Baby  Limas  you've  always  enjoyed. 


5.  These  tender,  tasty  Lima  Beans  come 
shelled,  washed — ready  to  cook.  NO 
WORK !  Quick  -  Freezing  seals  in  all  their 
goodness!  1  box  serves  4! 


i 
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The  Fearless  Women  of  Russia 

Continued  from  page  15 


HERE'S  HOW  TO  MAKE 
OLD  FAITHFUL"  LOOK  NEW 
FOR  THE  DURATION: 


CLEAN,  POLISH,  WITH 

MOBILGLOSS 

•  While  the  quick-acting  solvents 
in  Mobilgloss  remove  grime,  and 
road  film,  special  polishing  ingre- 
dients give  your  car  a  handsome 
finish.  With  gentle  rubbing,  the 
original  color  and  lustre  reappear. 


PROTECT  FINISH  WITH 

MOBILWAX 

•  If  you  wish  a  protecting  wax 
finish,  use  Mobilwax.  It  comes  in 
cream  form ...  already  emulsified. 
Mobilwax  is  easy  to  apply.  It  buffs 
up  with  little  effort  into  a  durable 
lustre  that's  easy  to  keep  deem. 


Friendly  Service 


"I'll  never  forget  my  first  bombing  in 
its  smallest  details.  It  happened  in  Mos- 
cow on  the  night  of  the  twenty -fifth  to 
the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1941.  My 
train  was  carrying  a  load  of  explosives, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bombing  of  the  city 
began  I  was  ordered  to  move  out  of  the 
station  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Of  course, 
in  view  of  what  was  happening,  my  train 
was  a  terrible  menace.  If  hit  by  a  bomb 
it  might  have  blown  up  everybody  and 
everything  for  miles  around.  So  off  I 
went  full  speed  with  semaphores  and 
signals  at  clear  all  down  the  line — so 
anxious  were  the  railroad  officials  to 
have  me  get  away  from  the  city  as  far 
as  possible.  Behind  us  the  enemy  planes 
were  already  attacking  Moscow. 

"All  was  going  well  when  suddenly  I 
noticed  that  a  plane  was  following  us. 
The  next  minute  it  threw  a  searchlight 
on  my  train,  swooped  low,  circled  sev- 
eral times  and  then  dropped  something 
that  looked  like  fireworks.  There  was  a 
terrific  explosion,  and  a  pillar  of  flame 
and  dust  rose  in  the  field  to  my  right. 
But  it  was  too  far  off  and  did  not  hurt 
us.  Gritting  my  teeth,  I  kept  going  full 
speed  while  on  both  sides  of  us  the 
bombs  continued  to  fall.  Luckily,  they 
never  dropped  too  close,  or  I  would  not 
be  here  to  tell  you  what  happened  next. 

"Well,  just  as  I  was  expecting  to  be 
blown  to  bits,  the  searchlights  of  Mos- 
cow caught  the  plane  that  was  bombing 
us  and  held  it  in  their  beams  while  sev- 
eral of  our  own  planes  went  after  it  like 
hawks.  While  they  were  attacking  I  got 
away  and  kept  going  until  I  was  about 
fifty  miles  out.  I  stopped  to  catch  my 
breath,  started  off  again  and  finally 
reached  my  destination." 

"And  is  that  why  you  were  decor- 
ated.-"' I  asked. 

She  nodded  gravely,  "Yes,  for  that 
and  three  other  bombioshkas  (a  new 
Russian  word  for  bombardment)  though 
I  did  not  carry  explosives  the  other 
times.  Later  on  I  was  transferred  from 
freight  to  passenger  trains.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  you  know,  I  am  on  the  Mos- 
cow-Riazan  line.  By  the  way,  did  you 
notice  my  locomotive?  It's  a  beauty.  Its 
name  is  Sergo,  short  for  Sergei  Ord- 
zhonikidze.  You  see,  there  are  two  series 
of  the  newest  locomotives  of  that  par- 
ticular type:  one  is  called  Sergei  Ord- 
zhonikidze  and  the  other  Joseph  Stalin. 
These  locomotives  are  the  finest,  most 
powerful  in  the  country." 

"And  how  about  your  family  life?"  I 
asked. 

The  Lure  of  the  Rails 

"Oh,  I  am  married  but  I  have  no  chil- 
dren. My  husband  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy;  he  writes  books.  Perhaps 
you've  read  some  of  them,  they  are 
really  good.  Usually  I'm  away  for  a  few 
days  and  then  I  get  back  and  spend  a 
few  days  at  home.  During  that  rest 
period  I  live  like  everybody  else :  do  my 
housework,  read,  go  to  the  theater,  see 
our  friends.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
I  take  the  post  of  engineer  instructor 
but  I'd  much  rather  remain  on  active 
duty." 

She  was  very  interested  in  American 
locomotives  and  genuinely  distressed  at 
my  woeful  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  However,  when  I  began 
to  describe  as  graphically  as  I  could  the 
famous  Altoona  horseshoe  and  the  activ- 
ities of  passenger  and  freight  trains  on 
it,  she  brightened  up  considerably.  She 
was  very  interested  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  asked  me  to  give  them  her  warm- 
est regards. 

As  we  parted  she  promised  to  show  me 
Sergo,  her  locomotive,  and  if  possible 


take  me  along  on  a  short  run.  "He  shines 
like  the  sun  and  goes  like  the  wind  when 
he  has  not  too  heavy  a  load  behind 
him,"  she  said,  "and  I  know  that  you'll 
never  forget  a  ride  on  Sergo." 

My  next  conversation  was  with  Maria 
Mayachenko,  a  young  guerrilla  fighter 
or  partizanka  as  they  call  them.  I  hap- 
pened to  run  into  her  in  the  office  of  the 
Anti-Fascist  Women's  Committee  where 
I  had  been  collecting  some  material  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  this  particular 
group.  In  a  khaki  uniform,  with  a  jaunty 
cap  on  her  blond  hair,  she  looked  like 
a  little  girl  who  was  playing  grown-up. 
Her  face  was  round,  her  cheeks  red,  her 
eyes  very  blue  and  childlike.  At  a  sec- 
ond glance,  I  noticed  that  her  right  hand 
was  bandaged.  On  her  blouse  she  had  a 
little  red  stripe  showing  she  had  been 
wounded  and  had  been  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner.  Introduc- 
ing myself,  I  sat  down  next  to  her. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  a  few  questions 
about  yourself?"  I  said. 

A  Girl  Guerrilla's  Story 

She  blushed  like  a  little  girl  and 
laughed.  "Well,  what  can  I  tell  you? 
My  name  is  Maria  Mayachenko.  I  am 
nineteen,  a  partizanka.  I  was  wounded 
in  one  of  our  guerrilla  fights  with  the 
Germans  and  sent  here  to  a  hospital. 
Now  I'm  nearly  well  and  will  soon  be 
going  back  to  my  unit." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Not  so  fast,  please," 
I  begged.  "Tell  me  where  you  are  from, 
what  guerrilla  warfare  is  like,  how  you 
were  wounded." 

"Very  well."  She  laughed  again,  then 
suddenly  looked  serious.  In  her  eyes 
came  the  familiar  pained  expression  of 
a  schoolgirl  about  to  stand  up  and  speak 
her  piece.  Then  she  folded  her  hands, 
drew  a  long  breath  and  began:  "I  come 
from   Smolensk,   where   I   worked  in  a 


veneer  plant.  On  July  fifteenth  last  I 
my  plant  was  evacuated  but  I  remaii 
behind  and  went  to  work  as  volunt 
nurse  in  one  of  the  medical  sanit 
battalions  which  are  called  mrdsari 
for  short.  In  October  we  were  cut 
by  the  Germans  and  then  I  becamJ 
partizanka  in  a  guerrilla  detachmJ 
whose  headquarters  were  in  a  near- 
forest.  Soon  I  began  to  reconnoiter  al 
went  from  village  to  village  so  as  to  1 
come  well  acquainted  with  that  | 
the  country.  Sometimes  I  went  alorl 
sometimes  we  would  go  in  small  grouj 

"Well,    one    day    I    crept    up    to 
occupied  village  where  the  peasants 
formed  me  that  in  a  big  hut  the 
mans  were  having  a  party,  dancing 
singing.   The  peasants  also  said  that 
Nazis  were  not  armed.  I  ran  back  to  i 
headquarters  and  told  them  what 
happening.   They  returned  with  me,  i 
circled  the  hut,  and  soon  we  had  ca( 
tured  twenty  German  prisoners,  who  ' 
we  turned  over  to  the  nearest  Red  , 
unit.    From  then  on  I  did  a  lot  of 
connoitering.   In  some  cases  it  was  sa 
to  send  a  girl  than  a  man. 

"One  day,  fighting  broke  out  betwe<| 
our  guerrillas  and  the  Germans 
got  caught  between  the  two  fires, 
crawled  on  my  stomach,  a  German  be 
hit    me    in   my    right    hand    and, 
thought  then,  another  bullet  hit  me 
my  leg.    I  did  not  feel  any  pain- 
something  like  a  terrific  bump  followc 
by  a  lovely  sensation  of  warmth  th 
spread  all  over  my  body.    You  see, 
was  a  very  cold  day  and  I  was  near 
frozen  crawling  on  that  icy  ground, 
the  minute  the  bullet  hit  me  I  got  wani 
all  over.   I  could  not  move  my  leg 
I  was   sure  that  I   had   been  wounded 
there   too.    That   was   strange   becau; 
later  they  told  me  that  my  leg  had 
been  hit.   I  lay  there  very  still  for  a  lor 
time    and    the    Germans    must    hav 


J>»3J  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  a  typically  ingenious  American  organization 
^Q^T  comprised  of  5  5,000  men  and  women  fliers  from  every  walk  of  life,  vol- 
untarily united  into  a  semi-military  organization  cooperating  with  our 
military  air  forces.  Authorized  to  patrol  snipping  lanes  on  all  coasts,  the  C.A.P. 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  dependable  branches  of 
the  O.C.D.  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  prime  favorites  with  these  pilots  be- 
cause they  know  they  are  absolutely  dependable  in  their  planes  as  in  their  cars. 


Old  plugs  invite  trouble",  and  winter  is 
ist  around  the  corner!  Cold  weather 
luses  hard  starting  and  increased  use  of 
tioke  resulting  in  wasteful  gas  consump- 

on.  If  your  spark  plugs  are  carbon 
ncrusted,  electrodes  burned  away,  other- 

ise  worn  out  or  of  inferior  quality, 
conomy  and  efficiency  are  further  handi- 
apped.  In  this  event,  new  Champions 
re  sound  economy,  as  they  will  quickly 
quidate  their  cost  in  gas  savings  alone. 


It's  squarely  up  to  you  to  make  your  car  last  for  the  duration. 
S-L-O-W  down  your  driving  habits  to  conserve  your  tires.  — 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H  the  mileage  you  get  from  every  gallon  of  gas,  to 
the  maximum.  Check  your  spark  plugs  regularly.  Have  a  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug  Dealer  test  and  clean  them  every  4,000  miles. 
These  economical  practices  are  your  patriotic  duty. 


.VICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED 
ST  ATT  S 


O   SAVE    GASOLINE    •    KEEP   YOUR   SPARK   PLUGS   CLEAN 
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What  they 


GUT! 


99 


"  IV?  HAT  you  see,  you  get" — for  many  years  a  tradition  with 
owners  of  FILMO  personal  movie  equipment  built  by 
Bell  &  Howell — assumes  a  new  and  tremendously  important 
wartime  meaning.  The  fraction  of  a  second  can  be  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat  in  today's  high-speed 
combat.  Our  fighting  men  must  be  better  trained  and  better 
equipped  than  ever  before. 

Motion  pictures  are  proving  indispensable  to  both  tasks. 
Men  in  training  learn  faster  through  motion  pictures — 
because  what  they  see,  they  get.  In  combat,  each  engagement 
recorded  by  the  eye  of  the  camera  and  re-enacted  on  the 
screen  proves  achievement  and  provides  the  key  to  building 
better  weapons. 

The  craftsmanship  of  Bell  &  Howell 
which  made  "what  you  see,  you  get"  an 
honest  slogan,  is  now  providing  our 
fighting  men  with  the  finest  motion 
picture  equipment  and  sighting  devices 
American  skill  can  devise. 


Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago;  New  York;  Holly- 
wood; Washington,  0.  C;  London.  Established  1907. 


MOTION     PICTURE     CAMERAS     AND     PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE    BY 


thought  that  I  was  dead  for  they  stopped 
firing  at  me.  Then  it  grew  dark  and  I 
started  to  drag  myself  toward  my  own 
people.  It  was  hard  work,  but  finally  I 
crawled  to  a  safe  spot  where  my  com- 
rades picked  me  up.    And  that's  all." 

Next  I  obtained  a  permit  to  visit  a 
military  unit  of  about  fifty  young 
women  whose  organization  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  our  American  Waacs. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  these 
women  left  their  various  civilian  occu- 
pations as  students,  teachers,  workers, 
and  volunteered  to  join  the  Red  Army 
which  was  then  organizing  auxiliary 
women's  units.  Extremely  young, 
mostly  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  the  girls 
I  saw  were  the  pick  of  candidates  and 
had  survived  the  rigid  process  of  elimi- 
nation. 

Though  not  in  the  actual  fighting 
ranks  of  the  Red  Army,  where  women 
are  not  allowed  (guerrilla  groups  with 
women  fighters  are  entirely  independ- 
ent), they  have  passed  regular  mili- 
tary training  courses  that  have  prepared 
them  for  special  work.  Though  none  of 
them  actually  man  guns,  they  are 
trained  in  case  of  emergency  to  take  the 
place  of  a  gunner. 

They  Share  Red  Army's  Hardships 

A  young  woman  doctor  who  gradu- 
ated at  the  Moscow  Women's  Medical 
Institute  and  is  also  a  Red  Army  volun- 
teer has  full  charge  of  the  girls'  health. 
They  all  live  and  eat  together  in  their 
own  special  barracks,  but  they  are  under 
Red  Army  control  and,  like  soldiers, 
have  to  conform  to  the  strictest  routine. 
If  deserving  they  can  be  promoted  to 
commanding  officer  ranks. 

Speaking  of  women  doctors,  there  is 
an  outstanding  one  by  the  name  of  Nina 
Notareva,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the 
principal  departments  of  a  large  Moscow 
hospital.     Pale    and   thin    after   having 


been  badly  wounded,  she  has  only 
cently  returned  from  the  front  where 
was  decorated  for  her  work  under  I 
The  outbreak  of  war  found  her  at  Bi 
Litovsk  where  she  organized  one  of 
first  medical  sanitary  battalions  (ml 
sanbat).  a  field  hospital  that  closely  il 
lowed   the   army.    At   times,    from  !■ 
hundred    to     two     thousand     wouni] 
would  pass  through  her  hospital  rim 
a  day  and  night  before  being  evacua 
to  the  rear.    With  bombs  falling  on 
sides  and  with  many  of  her  staff  kil 
and    wounded,    Doctor    Notareva   c 
tinued  her  work  until  she  was  wouni 
herself.    Wherever  the  army  went 
followed,  sharing  all  its  hardships  t 
bitter   sufferings.    There   was   so  mi 
work  for  her  to  do — operations,  trt 
fusions,  supervising  the  work  of  ol 
seeing  that  there  would  be  enough  me 
cine  for  the  wounded,  enough  blank* 
enough  food. 

When  Hitler  was  near  Moscow  dur  j 
the  Battle  of  Tarutino,  Doctor  No 
reva  carried  out  on  her  shoulder' 
than  thirty  wounded.  But  though  sh<» 
working  hard  here  at  the  hospital  D- 
tor  Notareva  wants  to  return  to  il 
front. 

"That's  where  I  belong,"  she  &| 
wistfully.  "After  all,  when  you've  bcl 
through  it  once,  something  keeps  pull  J 
you  back  there  again." 

Maria  Ivanovna  Kuznetzova  may  < 
middle-aged  and  comfortably  homi' 
but  she  is  a  stakhanovka  and  that  to  1 
is  of  vast  importance.  Born  and  reai 
in  a  village  near  Kazan  she  was  the  e 
est  of  a  large  family.  When  her  fatl 
moved  to  Moscow  to  work  in  a  facte 
and  then  sent  for  his  family,  Ma 
started  working  in  his  factory  where,  £ 
told  me  with  pride,  they  made  the  mi 
beautiful  kerosene  lamps.  Later  she  I 
that  factory  for  another  even  more  i 
teresting  one  where  automobiles  w« 
made.   And  that  is  where  she  is  worki 


* 


>•• 


"But  Tom,  I  think  we're  lucky  to  be  able  to  live 
beyond  our  income,  the  way  prices  have  gone  up" 
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and  where  she  became  a  stakhanovka,  or 
a  worker  who  during  the  same  working 
hours,  say  from  eight  to  five,  accom- 
plishes more  than  her  companions.  She 
herself  devised  a  new  way  to  speed  up 
the  production  of  the  automobile  parts 
she  was  turning  out.  Her  method  was 
technically  verified,  approved  and 
adopted  by  others. 

"A  great  deal,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  instruments  and  material,"  she  said, 
"but  a  true  stakhanovka  has  to  work  out 
all  by  herself  her  own  system  in  which 
she  will  use  the  minimum  energy  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  result.  My  contribu- 
tion to  the  war,"  she  told  me,  "is  the  fact 
that  I  produce  twice  and  occasionally 
even  three  times  as  much  as  my  norm 
demands  during  my  working  hours. 

"In  the  evenings  most  of  the  women 
of  our  factory  get  together  and  we  sew 
for  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  Besides 
that,  we  have  special  classes  where  we 
learn  to  become  chauffeurs,  nurses'  as- 
sistants, stretcher-bearers  and  so  on." 

Maria  is  not  married,  therefore  she 
has  plenty  of  time  for  all  kinds  of  activ- 
ities, public  work  included,  and  is  a 
deputy  of  the  regional  soviet.  She  was 
chosen  unanimously  for  the  post  be- 
cause of  her  outstanding  work  as  a 
stakhanovka.  During  the  bombing  of 
her  factory  she  stuck  to  her  job,  "which 
was  not  very  difficult,"  she  explained, 
"as  the  noise  of  my  machine  drowned 
the  noise  of  the  bombs." 

Julia  Poliakova  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent type  of  woman.  About  twenty-eight, 
slender,  with  pretty,  distinctive  features, 
big  black  eyes,  a  flashing  smile  and  a 
warmhearted  manner.  She  held  out 
both  hands  in  a  gesture  of  welcome 
when  I  entered  her  office.  To  judge  by 
her  appearance,  one  would  never  have 
guessed  that  she  was  president  of  the 
executive  committee  of  a  Moscow  dis- 
trict soviet.  Extremely  feminine  with 
her  shoulder-length  bob,  sweater  and 
short  skirt  she  looked  very  much  like  an 
American  girl.  On  her  desk  stood  a  vase 
with  flowers. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me.  What  can  I 
do  for  you?"  she  asked  in  a  low,  warm 
voice.  When  I  explained  the  object  of 
my  visit  she  seemed  very  pleased  and 
even  made  a  little  speech.  "If  you  are 
interested  in  our  activities  in  wartime, 
believe  me,  we  are  very  much  interested 
in  yours,"  she  said,  "so  please  convey 
the  heartiest  greetings  of  the  women  of 
Russia  to  the  women  of  America  and 
tell  them  that  we  know  they  are  doing 
great  things  for  our  common  cause — the 
war  and  victory."  After  that  slight  for- 
mality she  told  me  about  herself. 

A  Blacksmith's  Daughter 

"I  come  from  a  village  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  My  father  is  a  black- 
smith and  so  was  my  grandfather.  My 
great-grandfather  worked  for  the  De- 
midov  Iron  Works  which,  as  you  know, 
were  famous  the  world  over.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  connected  with  our 
forge.  I  used  to  bring  my  father  his  din- 
ner, and  he  would  talk  to  me  seriously, 
as  though  I  were  grown  up,  and  tell  me 
about  the  beauty  of  iron  and  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  Ural.  He  always 
wanted  me  to  study  metallurgy,  and  un- 
der his  influence  that  is  exactly  what  I 
did.  Eventually  I  went  to  Moscow  and 
entered  the  Institute  of  Nonferrous 
Metals  and  Gold.  For  five  years  I 
studied  there  and  became  a  metallurgist 
in  the  aviation  industry.  At  our  factory 
I  was  elected  deputy  to  one  of  the  Mos- 
cow district  Soviets  where  my  activities 
were  connected  principally  with  the  life 
of  the  factory  workers  of  my  district. 
Later  I  was  made  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  soviet,  and 
finally  president — and  that's  what  I  am 
now.  You  might  call  me  the  mayor  of 
this  district,  and  my  duties  consist 
mostly  in  organizing  the  population  for 


the  defense  of  this  part  of  Moscow. 
Blackouts,  fire  brigades,  shelters,  roof- 
watchers,  medical  and  sanitary  service 
— these  all  come  under  my  jurisdiction. 
"When  the  enemy  was  twenty-five 
kilometers  out  of  Moscow  we  had  twelve 
thousand  women  volunteers  working  for 
the  defense.  One  seventy-year-old 
woman  worked  so  well  that  she  was  re- 
warded by  the  government.  From  Aug- 
ust tenth  to  eleventh,  1941,  the  Germans 
dropped  an  unusual  number  of  bombs, 
but  nothing  of  importance  was  burned 
in  our  district  during  an  air  raid.  I  could 
tell  you  any  number  of  stories  connected 
with  those  days.  For  instance,  one  night 
during  a  raid  I  went  on  a  roof  and  no- 
ticed an  elderly  woman  watcher  with 
something  very  peculiar  on  her  head. 
Curious,  I  went  up  to  her  and  saw  that 
she  was  wearing  a  large  frying  pan  in- 
stead of  a  helmet.  When  I  asked  her 
why,  she  explained  that,  being  a  pro- 
fessional cook,  she  had  far  more  faith 
in  the  protective  material  of  her  trusted 
old  iron  pan  than  in  those  newfangled 
helmets  (which  personally  she  did  not 
trust)  to  shield  her  properly  from  the 
flying  bits  of  shrapnel.  From  time  to 
time  she  took  the  pan  off  her  head  and 
waved  it  angrily  in  the  direction  of  the 
German  planes.  A  few  days  later  she 
was  found  dead,  still  clutching  her  fry- 
ing pan. 

The  Man  Who  Almost  Lost  Love 

"And  there  is  the  case  of  the  man  who 
had  been  severely  maimed  and  did  not 
want  his  wife  to  see  him  or  even  know 
where  he  was.  'She  would  stop  loving 
me  and  I  could  not  stand  that,'  he  ex- 
plained. 'Nothing  is  half  so  important 
to  me  as  losing  her  love;  so  I'd  rather 
she  never  saw  me  again,  but  remem- 
bered me  as  I  used  to  be.' 

"Meanwhile,  his  wife  was  frantically 
looking  for  him  everywhere.  And  then 
one  day  when  she  had  almost  given  up 
hope,  she  found  him  sitting  in  front  of 
a  hospital,  bundled  up  in  a  wheel  chair. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  she  rushed  to  him  and 
began  kissing  and  hugging  him.  She  told 
me  she  could  not  understand  at  first  why 
he  did  not  put  out  his  arms  and  hug  her 
too.  Then  suddenly  she  realized  that 
there  was  something  the  matter  and 
pulled  off  his  blanket.  Both  his  arms 
and  legs  were  gone. 

"She  said  she  will  never  forget  the 
look  on  his  face.  It  was  that  of  a  fright- 
ened little  boy,  ashamed  and  hurt.  He 
burst  into  tears  shouting,  'Go  away,  go 
away.'  But  she  instantly  understood 
what  he  was  thinking  and  feeling  and, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  swore  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  would 
love  him  ten  million  times  more.  She 
took  him  home  and  carefully  nursed  his 
pride  and  his  wounds.  Now,  with  his 
mechanical  legs  and  arms,  he  looks  like 
a  human  being  once  more  and  is  gradu- 
ally coming  back  to  life.  Eventually,  he 
will  even  be  able  to  teach,  for  that  was 
his  profession  before  the  war." 

These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  stories 
I  heard  from  some  of  the  women  I  talked 
to  at  random ;  all  of  them  played  down 
the  roles  that  were  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  war.  Every  woman  has  a  story  to 
tell,  whether  she  is  a  president  of  a  so- 
viet, typist,  housewife,  streetcar  driver, 
hotel  maid  or  worker.  For  they  are  of 
the  people,  and  their  lives  taken  collec- 
tively are  the  life  of  Russia  today. 

The  women  of  Russia  know  no  fear. 
They  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  men  for  their  homes  in  towns 
and  villages.  They  have  pledged  all 
their  strength  to  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Millions  of  Russia's  women 
have  proved  their  strength,  their  power 
of  endurance,  their  contempt  of  death, 
and  their  will  to  help  bring  about  the 
final  decisive  victory. 

The  End 


AN  UTTERLY  DIFFERENT 


ANTI- FREEZE 


Contains  no  critical  materials 

• 

Protection  guaranteed  to  35°  below  zero 

• 
Fill  only  once—  no  testing 

• 
Absolutely  safe— every  gallon  insured 

ITS     NAME     IS 

NO-FREEZE 


TRADE-MARK 


Different?  Yes — for  the  first  time  you 
will  drive  all  winter  without  any  water 
in  the  cooling  system.  No  water  to 
evaporate,  boil  off  or  freeze!  No  guess- 
ing— no  testing! 

Before  the  first  bombs  dropped  upor 
Pearl  Harbor— "NO-FREEZE"  had  been 
laboratory  perfected  and  had  already 
started  its  full-season  field  testing  in 
thousands  of  cars  and  trucks  in  severe 
winter  regions.  This  actual  service  last 
winter  definitely  proved  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  "NO-FREEZE." 

Does  not  evaporate  or  boil  off 

Changing  temperatures  do  not  affect 
"NO-FREEZE."  It  does  not  evaporate 
or  boil  off  and  it  is  always  effective  to 


35°  below.  That  is  why  one  service  lasts 
all  winter — without  any  need  for  testing 
the  anti-freeze  strength.  "NO-FREEZE" 
is  truly  permanent — it  is  non-acid  and 
can  be  re-used  another  season  without 
the  addition  of  acid  neutralizers. 
"NO-FREEZE"  actually  prevents  rust. 

NOT  a  salt  solution 

"NO-FREEZE"  is  safe — it  will  not  harm 
cooling  systems,  car  finish  or  person. 
It  contains  no  calcium  chloride,  sodium 
chloride  or  other  inorganic  salts. 

Get  this  guaranteed  protection  ! 

"NO -FREEZE"  is  certain  to  give  you 
thorough  satisfaction.  Every  gallon  is 
insured — you  are  completely  protected! 
Buy  "NO-FREEZE"  now! 


Ask  for  "NO-FREEZE"  at  any  Service 
Station,  Car  Dealer  or  Garage 


PER   GALLON 


^*  Jft  If  ^    the  handy  wide-mouthed  glass  pails  to  store 
9  M\w    E    your"NO-FREEZE"for  re-use  another  season. 

Copyright  1942  Great  Northern  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
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Ring  Twice 
for  Laura 

By  Vera  Caspary 

ILLUSTRATED        BY 
EARL  CORDREY 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

LAURA  HUNT,  a  brilliant  figure  in  New 
York  City's  advertising  world,  is  mur- 
dered, shot  to  death,  in  her  apartment.  As- 
signed to  the  case,  Mark  McPherson,  a 
well-known  police  official,  learns  that  on 
1 1 ii  previous  afternoon  the  girl  (who  had 
no  known  enemies)  had  left  In  u  RanG 
Shelby  Carpenter,  to  dine  with  a  noted 
newspaper  columnist:  Waldo  Lydecker; 
th.it,  instead  of  meeting  Lydecker,  she  had 
taxied  to  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and 
there  disappeared. 

Like  Carpenter,  Lydecker  has  a  weak 
alibi;  and,  like  Carpenter,  he  is  closely 
watched  by  the  police.  .  .  .  Laura  is  cre- 
mated. A  short  time  later,  Mark  pays  a 
visit  to  Laura's  apartment.  There  he  finds 
— Laura  Hunt! 

Almost  too  astonished  to  talk.  Mark  tells 
her  of  her  "death."  Then  he  gets  her  story 
— she  says  that  she  had  gone  to  Connecti- 
cut; that  she  had  read  no  newspapers  while 
there;  that  her  radio  had  been  out  of  order. 
Remembering  the  condition  of  the  corpse, 
when  he  had  examined  it  (the  face  had 
been  rendered  unrecognizable),  Mark  asks 
the  girl  who  the  victim  had  been. 

Laura  says  that  the  murdered  girl  must 
have  been  Diane  Redfern,  an  attractive 
model,  to  whom  she  had  loaned  her  apart- 
ment. .  .  .  Leaving  Laura  with  strict  in- 
structions to  communicate  with  no  one, 
Mark  reports  to  police  headquarters;  he 
insists  that  what  he  has  just  learned  be 
kept  out  of  the  newspapers.  Then  (follow- 
ing another  session  with  Laura,  whose  an- 
swers to  his  questions  convince  him  that 
she  is  hiding  something)  he  pays  a  call  on 
Mrs.  Susan  Treadwell. 


Mrs.  Treadwell  is  Laura's  aunt  Her  home 
is  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Shelby  Cat  i 
is  her  guest  there.  She  tells  Mark  that,  early 
that  morning,  she  had  listened  in  on  a  tele- 
phone conversation  between  Carpenter  and 
a  clerk  from  the  hotel  where  he  had  formerly 
been  staying.  She  says  that  the  I  ll  rk  had  told 
Carpenter  that  someum  had  been  trying  to 
get  him  "on  a  life  and  death  matter";  she  says 
that  Carpenter  had  dressed  hurriedly  and  gone 
out.  .  .  . 

Mark  pays  another  call  on  Laura.  Obedient 
to  his  orders,  Bessie  Clark  (Laura's  maid  who 
had  found  the  body,  a  few  hours  after  the 
murder)  comes  to  the  apartment.  Her  screams, 
when  she  sees  Laura — alive! — convince  Mark 
that  she  had  really  thought  her  mistress  dead. 
A  few  minutes  later.  Waldo  Lydecker  comes 
in.  He  fixes  his  gaze  on  an  antique  vase  (which 
he  says  belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  says  he 
intends  to  carry  away,  police  or  no  police) ; 
and  he  does  not  see  Laura  until  she  makes  a 
slight  sound.    Then,  turning,  he  faces  her. 

Mark  now  goes  on  with  his  description  of 
the  effect  which  this  shock  has  upon  Lydecker. 

IV 

WALDO  did  not  stagger  or  fall 
but  stood  paralyzed,  his  arms 
raised  toward  the  vase.  He  was 
like  a  caricature,  pitiful  and  funny  at 
the  same  time. 

We  were  quiet.    The  clock  ticked. 
"Waldo,"  Laura  said  softly. 
He  seemed  not  to  have  heard. 
She  took  hold  of  his  rigid  arms  and 
led  him  to  the  couch.    He  moved  like  a 
mechanical  doll.    She   urged  him  to  a 


seat,    gently    pushed    down    his    arn 
handed  me  his  hat  and  stick.    "Waldo,*| 
she  whispered  in  the  voice  of  a  mothe 
to  a  hurt  child,  "Waldo,  darling." 

His  neck  turned  like  a  mechanism 
springs.    His  glazed  eyes,  empty  of  un{ 
derstanding,  were  fastened  on  her  facel 

"It's  all  right.  Mr.  Lydecker.  She'J 
alive  and  well.  There's  been  a  mistake.'] 

My  voice  touched  him  but  not  in  thfl 
right  place.  He  swayed  backward  op 
the  couch,  then  jerked  forward  with 
mechanical  rather  than  willful  reaction! 
He  trembled  so  violently  that  some  in-f 
ner  force  seemed  to  be  shaking  his  body! 
Sweat  rose  in  crystals  on  his  forehead 
and  upper  lip. 

"There's  brandy  in  the  cabinet, 
some,  Mark.    Quickly,"  Laura  said. 

I  fetched  the  brandy.  She  lifted  thd 
glass  to  his  lips.  Most  of  the  liquoij 
trickled  down  his  chin.  After  a  while 
he  lifted  his  right  hand,  looked  at  it.' 
dropped  it  and  lifted  the  left.  He  seemed 
to  be  testing  himself  to  see  if  he  was 
capable  of  willing  his  muscles  to  action. 

Laura  kneeled  beside  him,  her  hands 
on  his  knees.  Her  voice  was  gentle 
she  explained  that  it  was  Diane  Red-I 
fern  who  had  died  and  been  buried, 
while  Laura  was  staying  at  her  little 
house  in  the  country.    I  could  not  tell 


Diane  had  taken  hold  oi  Shelby's  lapels.  There 
was  a  terrible  hush.  Everyone  looked  at  Laura 
She   had  just  lifted   the   tray   oi  hors  d'oeuvres 
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See  Your  Delco  Battery  Dealer  For 

CARE  AND  CONSERVATION  Service 


et  the  extra  months  of  service  that  intelligent 
care  can  add  to  battery  life.  The  battery  "Care 
and  Conservation"  service  your  Delco  battery 
dealer  performs  will  save  money  for  you — con- 
serve materials  for  America.  Whatever  the  make 
>f  your  battery,  see  him  at  least  once  a  month 
'or  a  free  battery  inspection.  It  takes  only  a  few 

inutes  of  your  time. 

and  when  you 
MUST  replace  .  •  . 

REPLACE  WITH  A 


BATTERY 


*•  DELCO  BATTERY  DEALER 
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CHECK  WITH 
HYDROMETER 

to  determine  if  battery 
is  in  the  proper  state 
of  charge.  Should  be 
checked  at  least  once  a 
month. 

CLEAN  TERMINALS 

to  prevent  corrosion 
and  to  secure  good  elec- 
trical  connections. 
Insures  full  power  from 
battery  for  cranking, 
winter   or   summer. 

CHECK  GENERATOR 
CHARGING  RATE 

to  prevent  overcharging 
or  undercharging  of 
battery.  Either  short- 
ens battery  life.  Over- 
charging is  indicated  by 
excessive  need  for  water. 


ADD    WATER 

to  prevent  damage  to 
plates  and  separators, 
thereby  prolonging  life 
of  battery.  Electrolyte 
level  should  be  checked 
every  month. 

CHECK  FOR  WORN  AND 
CORRODED  CABLES 

to  guard  against  elec- 
trical failures  due  to 
short  circuits  and  high 
resistance.  Damaged 
cables  should  be  re- 
placed when  needed. 

IHARGE   BATTERY 

(if  needed)  to  prolong 
life  of  battery.  Dealer 
will  determine  and  cor- 
rect the  cause  of  the 
run-down  condition. 


Delco  batteries  are  available  for  every  make  and  model  automobile,  as  well  as  for 
trucks,  buses,  tractors  and  commercial  vehicles.  They  are  sold  by  34,000  dealers 
under  the  direction  of  United  Motors  Service. 

•     •••*•     product  of  Delco-Remy 

DELCO-REMY   SUPPLIES    MANY  VITAL    PRODUCTS 
FOR   AMERICA'S   LAND,  SEA   AND   AIR    FORCES 

Aluminum  castings  and  machined  parts  for  aircraft  engines  .  .  .  generators,  regu- 
lators and  cranking  motors  for  Diesel-  and  gasoline-powered  trucks,  tractors,  tanks, 
landing  boats,  lighters  and  torpedo  boats  .  .  .  military  aircraft  generators  and 
regulators  . . .  aircraft  magnetos  . . .  shielded  electrical  equipment  for  radio-equipped 
Army  vehicles  .  .  .  radio  noise-suppression  filters  .  .  .  solenoid  switches  .  .  .  blackout 
switches  and  instrument  panel  controls  .  .  .  storage  batteries,  cranking  motors, 
generators,  ignition  distributors  and  coils  for  all  types  of  military  vehicles. 
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Your  HEALTH . . 

Spearhead  of  VICTORY! 

Robust  health  is  now  every  man's 
duty.  It's  essential  to  winning  this 
war!  So,  to  remind  you — 

Eat  enough  "protective"  foods  .  .  . 
vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  eggs,  meat, 
and  fish.  Avoid  excesses.  Get  enough 
sound  sleep.  Relax  when  possible. 

Protect  against  the  common  cold. 
Respiratory  disorders  caused  the 
loss  of  45  million  man-days  in  1941*. 
Keep  resistance  up.  Avoid  chills. 

Duofold  Underwear  is  scientifically  made 
to  meet  health-protection  requirements  in 
winter.  Its  fabric  in  two  thin  layers,  with  air 
space  between,  gives  you  warmth  without 
weight. 

*Estimate:  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Duofold,  Inc.       •       Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Relieve  |Tf*ll 

Misery  of  1 1  Lll 

|  Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
ing troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.O.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
.  tie  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 

fy^     rftL  ""■■'-druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser 
able,  don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  niters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 


whether  he  heard  or  whether  it  was  her 
voice  that  soothed  him,  but  when  she 
suggested  that  he  rest  on  the  bed,  he 
rose  obediently.  Laura  took  him  into 
the  bedroom,  helped  him  lie  down, 
spread  her  blue  and  white  cover  over 
his  legs.  He  let  himself  be  led  around 
like  a  child. 

When  she  came  back  she  asked  if  I 
thought  we  ought  to  call  a  doctor. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "He's  not 
young  and  he's  fat.  But  it  doesn't  look 
like  any  stroke  I've  ever  seen." 

"It's  happened  before." 

"Like  this?" 

She  nodded.  "In  the  theater  one  night. 
He  got  angry  that  we'd  called  a  doctor. 
Maybe  we'd  better  let  him  rest." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "If  I'd  known  it 
was  Waldo,  I'd  have  warned  him." 

"You're  still  planning  to  do  it  to 
Shelby,  aren't  you?" 

"Shelby's  nerves  are  stronger." 

Her  eyes  were  narrow  with  anger. 

I  said,  "Look  here,  you  know  that 
Shelby's  lied.  I'm  not  saying  that  he's 
committed  murder,  but  I  know  he's  hid- 
ing something.  There  are  several  things 
he's  got  to  explain." 

"He  can,  I'm  sure  he  can.  Shelby  can 
explain  everything." 

She  went  into  the  bedroom  to  see  how 
Waldo  was  getting  on. 

"He  seems  to  be  sleeping.  He's 
breathing  regularly.  Maybe  we'd  better 
just  leave  him." 

We  sat  without  speaking  until  the 
doorbell  rang  again.  "You'll  have  to  see 
him  first  and  tell  him,"  Laura  said.  "I'm 
not  going  to  let  anyone  else  go  through 
that  shock."  She  disappeared  behind 
the  swinging  door  that  led  to  the  kitchen. 

The  bell  rang  again.  When  I  opened 
the  door,  Shelby  pushed  past. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  shouted. 

"Oh,  you  know  then?" 

I  heard  the  back  door  open,  and  I 
knew  that  he  had  met  Bessie  on  the 
stairs. 

T'HEN  Laura  came  out  of  the  kitchen, 
*■  and  the  lovers'  meeting  was  perfect. 
They  embraced,  kissed  and  clung.  An 
actor  after  a  dozen  rehearsals  would 
have  groped  for  his  handkerchief  in  that 
same  dazed  way.  An  actor  would  have 
held  her  at  arm's  length,  staring  at  her 
with  that  choir-boy  look  on  his  face. 
There  was  something  prearranged  about 
the  whole  scene. 

I  turned  my  back. 

Laura's  voice  was  melted  syrup: 
"Happy,  darling?" 

He  answered  in  a  whisper. 

My  pipe  had  gone  out.  If  I  turned  and 
got  a  match  from  the  table,  they  would 
think  I  was  watching.  I  bit  on  the  cold 
stem.  The  whispering  and  muttering 
went  on.  I  watched  the  minute  hand 
creep  around  the  dial  of  my  watch.  I 
thought  of  the  night  I  had  waited  for 
Pinky  Moran  to  come  out  of  his  sweet- 
heart's house.  It  had  been  four  above 
at  ten  o'clock  and  by  midnight  it  was 
below  zero.  I  had  waited  in  the  snow 
and  thought  about  the  gangster  sitting 
comfortably  inside.  I  turned  and  saw 
Shelby's  hands  feeling,  touching,  mov- 
ing along  the  tan  material  of  Laura's 
dress. 

"How  infinitely  touching!  What  in- 
expressible tenderness !  Juliet  risen  from 
the  grave!   Welcome,  Romeo!" 

It  was,  of  course,  Waldo.  He  had  not 
only  recovered  his  strength,  but  his 
bounce. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "for  a  wee 
touch  of  epilepsy.  It's  an  old  family 
custom."  He  jerked  Laura  away  from 
Shelby,  kissed  both  cheeks,  whirled 
around  with  her  as  if  they  were  waltz- 
ing. "Welcome,  wench!  Tell  us  how  it 
feels  to  return  from  the  grave." 

"Be  yourself,  Waldo." 

"More  truly  myself  you  have  never 
seen  me,  you  beautiful  zombie.  I,  too, 
am  resurrected.  The  news  of  your  death 


had  me  at  the  brink  of  eternity.  We  are 
both  reborn,  we  must  celebrate  the 
miracle  of  life,  beloved.  Let's  have  a 
drink." 

She  started  toward  the  liquor  cabi- 
net but  Waldo  barred  her  way.  "No, 
darling,  no  whisky  tonight.  We're  drink- 
ing champagne." 

T  AURA  sat  with  three  men  drinking 
■*-•  champagne.  It  was  a  familiar  scene 
to  them,  Old  Home  Week.  Even  Bessie 
took  it  like  a  veteran.  They  seemed 
ready  to  take  up  where  they  had  left 
off  last  week,  before  someone  rang  the 
bell  and  blew  a  girl's  face  away  with  a 
charge  of  BB  shot.  That's  why  I  was 
there,  the  third  man. 

When  they  drank  a  toast  to  Laura, 
I  took  only  a  sip  of  the  wine. 

"Aren't  you  drinking?"  Waldo  asked 
me. 

"I  happen  to  be  on  a  job,"  I  said. 

"He's  a  prig,"  said  Waldo.  "A  pro- 
letarian snob  with  a  Puritan  con- 
science." 

Because  I  was  on  a  job  and  because 
Laura  was  there,  I  didn't  use  the  only 


They  seemed  to  be  getting  closer  to- 
gether and  shoving  Waldo  out  into  th< 
cold.  He  poured  himself  another  gl 
of  champagne. 

Tell     us,     McPherson,    were    then 
any  mysteries  in  the  life  of  the  littl. 
model?    Have  you  discovered  any  evil 
companions?    Do  you  know  the  secret: 
of  her  gay  life  in  Greenwich  Village? 

Waldo   was   using   me   as   a   weapor 
against  Shelby.    It  was  clear  as  wa 
out  of  the  old  oaken  bucket.   I  felt  fine 
He  was  shooting  right  up  my  alley. 

"My  assistant,"  I  said  with  an  officii 
roll  in  my  voice,  "is  on  the  trail  of  hei 
enemies." 

Waldo  choked  on  his  wine. 

"Enemies,"  said  Laura.    "She?" 

"There  might  have  been  things  about 
her  life  you  didn't  know,"  said  Shelby 

"Pooh!" 

"Most  of  those  girls  live  very  ques 
tionable  lives,"  Shelby  said  firmly.  "Foi 
all  we  know,  the  poor  girl  might  have 
got  herself  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of 
people.   Men  she'd  met  in  night  clubs.' 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  about 
her?"  Waldo  asked. 
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words  I  knew  for  describing  him.  They 
were  short  words  and  to  the  point. 

"Don't  be  cross  with  us,"  Laura  said. 
"These  are  my  best  friends  in  the  whole 
world  and  naturally  they  want  to  cele- 
brate my  not  being  dead." 

I  reminded  them  that  Diane  Redfern's 
death  was  still  a  mystery. 

"But  I'm  sure  we  know  nothing  about 
it,"  Shelby  said. 

"Ah- hah!"  said  Waldo.  "The  ghost 
at  the  feast.  Shall  we  drink  a  respectful 
toast?" 

Laura  put  down  her  glass  and  said, 
"Waldo,  please." 

"That's  in  questionable  taste,"  said 
Shelby. 

Waldo  sighed:  "How  pious  we've  all 
grown.  It's  your  influence,  McPherson. 
As  walking  delegate  for  the  Union  of  the 
Dead  .  .  ." 

"Please  shut  up!"  said  Laura. 

She  moved  closer  to  Shelby.  He  took 
her  hand.  Waldo  watched  like  a  cat 
with  a  family  of  mice. 

"Well,  McPherson,  since  you  insist 
upon  casting  the  shadow  of  sobriety 
upon  our  sunny  reunion,  tell  us  how 
you're  proceeding  with  the  investiga- 
tion. Have  you  cleared  the  confusion 
surrounding   that  bottle   of  Bourbon?" 

Laura  said  quietly,  "It  was  I  who 
bought  that  bottle  of  Three  Horses, 
Waldo.  I  know  it's  not  as  good  as  the 
stuff  you  taught  me  to  buy,  but  one 
night  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  brought  it 
home.    Don't  you  remember,  Shelby?" 

"I  do  indeed."  Shelby  pressed  her 
hand. 


"I  don't  know.    I'm  merely  mention 
ing  possibilities,"  Shelby  said. 

"Poor  Diane,"  Laura  said.  "She 
wasn't  the  sort  of  person  anyone  could 
hate.  I  mean  .  .  .  she  didn't  have  much 
.  . .  well,  passion.  Just  beauty  and  vague 
dreams.  I  can't  imagine  anyone  hating 
a  kid  like  that.  She  was  so  ...  I  mean 
.  .  .  you  wanted  to  help  her." 

"Was  that  Shelby's  explanation?' 
Waldo  asked.  "His  was  a  purely  phil- 
anthropic interest,  I  take  it." 

Bright  spots  burned  on  Laura's 
cheeks.  "Yes,  it  was!"  she  said  hotly 
"I'd  asked  him  to  be  kind  to  her,  hadn't 
I,  Shelby?" 

SHELBY  went  to  the  cupboard  for  a 
log.     He  was  glad  for  the  excuse  to 
move  around.  Laura's  eyes  followed  him 

"Had  you  asked  him  to  be  particu 
larly  kind  to  her  last  Wednesday,  dar 
ling?"     Waldo    pretended    to    ask    the 
question  innocently,  but  he  was  slanting 
curious  glances  at  me. 

"Wednesday?"  she  said  with  an  effort 
to  appear  absent-minded. 

"Last  Wednesday.  Or  was  it  Tues- 
day? The  night  they  did  Toccata  and 
Fugue  at  the  Stadium,  wasn't  that 
Wednesday?"  He  rolled  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  fireplace  and  Shelby.  "When 
was  your  cocktail  party,  Laura?" 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said.  "On  Wednesday. 

"You   should   have    been    here,    Mc 
Pherson,"  Waldo  said.    "It  was  too,  too 
jolly." 

Laura 
Waldo." 


said,     "You're     being     silly, 
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But  Waldo  wanted  to  put  on  a  show 
and  nothing  could  stop  him.  He  got  up 
with  the  champagne  glass  in  his  hand 
and  gave  an  imitation  of  Laura  as  host- 
ess to  a  lot  of  cocktail  drinkers.  He  did 
not  merely  speak  in  a  falsetto  voice  and 
swing  his  hips  the  way  most  men  do 
when  they  imitate  women.  He  had  a 
real  talent  for  acting.  He  was  the  host- 
ess, he  moved  from  guest  to  guest,  he 
introduced  strangers,  he  saw  that  the 
glasses  were  filled,  he  carried  a  tray  of 
sandwiches. 

"Hello,  darling,  I'm  so  glad  you  could 
come  .  .  .  you  must  meet  ...  I  know 
you'll  simply  adore  .  .  .  don't  tell  me 
you're  not  drinking  .  .  .  I  Jot  eating! 
.  .  .  come  now,  this  tiny  caviar  sandwich 
wouldn't  put  weight  on  a  sturgeon  .  .  . 
you  haven't  met  .  .  .  but  how  incred- 
ible, everyone  knows  Waldo  Lydecker, 
he's  the  heavyweight  Noel  Coward  .  .  . 
Waldo  darling,  one  of  your  most  loyal 
admirers  .  .  ." 

TT  WAS  a  good  show,  and  all  the  time 
■*■  that  he  moved  around  the  room, 
imitating  Laura  and  carrying  that  im- 
aginary tray,  you  knew  she  had  been 
watching  something  that  was  going  on 
at  the  bay  window. 

Now  Waldo  strode  to  the  bay  window. 
He  changed  his  movements  and  his 
gestures  became  manly.  He  was  Shelby 
being  gallant  and  cautious.  And  he  was 
a  girl,  looking  up  at  Shelby,  blinking 
her  eyes  and  tugging  at  his  lapels.  He 
caught  Shelby's  voice  perfectly,  and 
while  I  had  never  heard  her  voice,  I'd 
known  plenty  of  dolls  who  talked  as 
he  had  Diane  talking: 

"Oh,  but,  darling,  you  are  the  best- 
looking  man  in  the  room  .  .  .  Can't  I 
even  say  so?"  "You're  drunk,  baby, 
don't  talk  so  loud."  "What  harm  can 
there  be,  Shelby,  if  I  just  quietly  wor- 
ship you?"  "Quietly,  for  Pete's  sakes, 
kid.  Remember  where  we  are."  "Shelby, 
please,  I'm  not  tight,  I  never  get  tight, 
I'm  not  talking  loud."  "Sh-sh,  honey, 
everyone's  looking  at  you."  "Let  'em 
look,  you  think  I  care?"  The  doll- voice 
became  shrill  and  angry. 

Shelby  had  left  the  fire.  His  fists  were 
clenched,  his  jaw  pushed  forward. 

Laura  was  trembling. 

Waldo  walked  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  said  in  his  own  voice,  "There  was 
a  terrible  hush.  Everyone  looked  at 
Laura.  She  had  just  lifted  that  tray  of 
hors  d'oeuvres." 

Everyone  in  the  room  must  have  felt 
sorry  for  Laura.  Her  wedding  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  week  and  a  day. 

Waldo  crossed  toward  the  bay  window 
with  catlike,  female  steps.  I  watched  as 
if  Diane  were  there  with  Shelby. 

"Diane  had  taken  hold  of  his  la- 
pels .  .  ." 

Laura,  the  real  one,  the  girl  on  the 
couch  in  the  tan  dress,  said,  "I'm  sorry. 
How  often  do  I  have  to  say  I'm  sorry?" 

Shelby  raised  his  clenched  fists  and 
said,  "Yes,  Lydecker,  we've  had  enough. 
Enough  of  your  clowning." 

Waldo  looked  at  me.  "What  a  shame, 
McPherson.  You've  missed  the  best 
part  of  the  scene." 

"What  did  she  do?"  I  asked. 

"May  I  tell  him?"  said  Waldo. 

"You'd  better,"  said  Shelby,  "or  he'll 
imagine  something  far  worse." 

Laura  began  to  laugh.  "I  conked  her 
with  a  tray  of  hors  d'oeuvres.  I  conked 
her!" 

We  waited  until  Laura's  hysteria  had 
died  down.  She  was  crying  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Shelby  tried  to 
ta1<e  her  hand  but  she  pulled  away.  Then 
she  looked  at  me  with  shame  on  her 
face  and  said,  "I'd  never  done  anything 
like  that  before.  I  didn't  dream  I  could 
do  such  a  thing.    I  wanted  to  die." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked. 

"All!"  said  Shelby. 

"In  my  own  house,"  Laura  said. 

"What  happened  afterward?" 


"I  went  into  my  bedroom.  I  wouldn't 
let  anyone  come  in  and  talk  to  me.  I 
was  so  ashamed.  Then  after  a  while 
Shelby  did  come  in  and  he  told  me 
Diane  had  left  and  that  I'd  simply  have 
to  come  out  and  face  my  guests." 
"After  all."  said  Shelby. 
"Everyone  was  tactful,  but  that  made 
me  feel  worse.  But  Shelby  was  a  darling, 
he  insisted  that  we  go  out  and  get  a 
little  tight  so  I  wouldn't  think  about  it 
and  keep  reproaching  myself." 

"How  kind  of  him."  I  couldn't  help 
saying. 

"Shelby's  broad-minded,  he  forgives 
easily,"  added  Waldo. 

"Shelby  couldn't  help  it  if  Diane  fell 
in  love  with  him."  Laura  ignored  the 
other  two.  she  was  explaining  it  to  me. 
"He'd  been  kind  and  polite  and  thought- 
ful as  he  always  is.  Diane  was  a  poor 
kid  who'd  come  from  the  sort  of  home 
where  they  beat  up  women.  She'd  never 
met  a  ...  a  gentleman  before." 

"Oddzooks,"  Waldo  said. 

"She  wanted  something  better  than 
she'd  had  at  home.  Her  life  had  been 
terribly  sordid.  Even  her  name,  silly  as 
it  sounded,  showed  that  she  wanted  a 
better  sort  of  life." 

Laura  took  a  cigarette.  Her  hands 
were  unsteady.  "I'm  not  so  different. 
I  came  to  New  York,  too,  a  poor  kid 
without  friends  or  money.  People  were 
kind  to  me."  she  pointed  with  the  ciga- 
rette at  Waldo,  "and  I  felt  almost  an 
obligation  toward  kids  like  Diane.  I 
was  the  only  friend  she  had.  And 
Shelby." 

It  sounded  simple  and  human  as  she 
stood  there,  so  close  that  I  could  smell 
her  perfume.   I  backed  away. 

She  said,  "You  believe  me,  don't  you, 
Mark?" 

"What  was  this  lunch  on  Friday?  An 
armistice?"  I  asked  her. 

She  smiled.  "Yes,  yes,  an  armistice. 
I  went  around  from  Wednesday  eve- 
ning until  Friday  morning  feeling  like 
a  heel.  And  I  knew  if  I  didn't  see  Diane 
and  say  I  was  sorry,  my  whole  vacation 
would  be  ruined." 

"A  softhearted  slob,"  said  Waldo. 

Shelby  picked  up  the  poker  but  it  was 
only  to  stoke  the  fire.  My  nerves  were 
on  edge  and  I  saw  violence  every  time  a 
cigarette  was  lighted.  That  was  because 
I  craved  violence.  My  hands  itched  for 
a  fat  neck. 

I  took  two  steps  forward  and  was  close 
to  Laura  again.  "Then  it  was  at  lunch 
that  you  smoked  .  .  ." 

I  stopped  right  there.  She  was  whiter 
than  the  white  dress  that  Diane  had 
been  buried  in. 

"Smoked,"   she  whispered  the  word. 

"Smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,"  I  said, 
"and  offered  her  your  apartment." 

"Yes,  the  pipe  of  peace,"  Laura  said. 
She  had  come  to  life  again.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  color. 
Her  thin,  strong  fingers  lay  on  my  coat 
sleeve.  "You  must  believe  me,  Mark, 
you  must  believe  that  everything  was 
all  right  when  I  offered  her  the  apart- 
ment.   Please,  please  believe  me." 

Shelby  didn't  say  a  word.  But  I  think 
he  was  smiling.  Waldo  laughed  aloud 
and  said,  "Careful,  Laura,  he's  a  detec- 
tive." 

Her  hand  slipped  off  my  coat  sleeve. 

I  ATE  dinner  again  that  night  with 
Waldo.  Ask  me  why.  I  asked  myself 
as  I  looked  at  his  fat  face  over  a  bowl  of 
bird's  nest  soup  at  the  Golden  Lizard. 
It  was  raining.  1  was  lonely.  I  wanted 
to  talk.  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Laura. 
She  was  eating  steak  and  French  fries 
with  Shelby.  I  clung  to  Waldo.  I  was 
afraid  of  losing  him.  I  despised  the  guy 
and  he  fascinated  me.  The  deeper  I  got 
into  this  case  the  less  I  seemed  like  my- 
self and  the  more  I  felt  like  a  greenhorn 
in  a  new  world. 

My  mind  was  foggy.  I  was  going 
somewhere  but  I'd  lost  the  road.    I  re- 


member asking  myself  about  clues. 
What  were  clues,  what  had  I  looked  for 
in  other  cases?  A  smile  couldn't  be 
brought  into  court  as  evidence.  You 
couldn't  arrest  a  man  because  hst>had 
trembled.  Brown  eyes  had  stolen  a 
peep  at  gray  eyes,  so  what?  The  tone 
of  a  voice  was  something  that  died  with 
a  word. 

The  Chinese  waiter  brought  a  platter 
of  egg  roll.  Waldo  reached  for  it  like  a 
man  on  the  bread  line. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  I 
of  her  now  that  you've  met  her?" 

I  helped  myself  to  egg  roll.  "It's  my 
job  .  .  ." 

He  finished  for  me.  ".  .  .  to  look  at 
facts  and  hold  no  opinions.  Where  have 
I  heard  that  before?" 

■pHE  waiter  brought  a  trayful  of  cov- 
■*•  ered  dishes.  Waldo  had  to  have  his 
plate  arranged  just  so,  and  until  he  had 
tried  each  dish  with  and  without  beetle 
juice,  there  was  no  more  talk  at  our 
table. 

At  last  he  stopped  for  breath,  and 
said,  "I  remember  something  you  said 
when  you  first  came  to  see  me  on  Sun- 
day morning.    Do  you  remember?" 

"We  said  a  lot  of  things  on  Sunday 
morning.    Both  of  us." 

"You  said  that  it  wasn't  fingerprints 
you'd  want  to  study  in  this  case,  but 
faces.   That  was  very  dull  of  you." 

"Then  why  did  you  remember  it?" 

"Because  I  was  moved  by  the  sorry  j 
spectacle  of  a  conventional  young  man  j 
thinking  that  he  had  become  radically 
unconventional." 

"So  what?"  I  said. 

He  snapped  his  fingers.    Two  waiters 
came  running.    It  seems  they  had  for- 
gotten the  fried  rice.    There  was  more 
talk  than  necessary,  and  he  had  to  re-  I 
arrange  his  plate.    Between  giving  or-  i 
ders    to    the    Chinamen    and    moaning  . 
because  the  ritual  (his  word)  of  his  din-  J 
ner  was  upset,  he  talked  about  several 
other  well-known  murder  cases. 

"And  you  think  this  is  going  to  be  the 
unsolved  Diane  Redfern  case?"  I  asked. 

"Not  the  Redfern  case,  my  friend.  In 
the  public  mind  and  in  the  newspapers, 
it  will  be  the  Laura  Hunt  case  forever- 
more.  Laura  will  go  through  life  a 
marked  woman,  the  living  victim  of  an 
unsolved  murder." 

He  was  trying  to  get  me  angry.  There 
were  no  direct  hits,  only  darts  and  pin- 
pricks. I  tried  to  avoid  his  face  but  I 
could  not  escape  that  doughy  smirk. 

"You'd  die  before  you'd  let  that  hap- 
pen, my  gallant  Hawkshaw?  You'd  risk 
your  precious  hide  before  you'd  let  that 
poor  innocent  girl  suffer  such  lifelong 
indignity,  eh?"  He  laughed  aloud.  Two 
waiters  poked  their  heads  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

"Your  jokes  aren't  so  funny,"  I  said. 

"Woof!  Woof!  How  savage  our  bark 
is  tonight!  What's  tormenting  you?  Is  it 
fear  of  failure  or  the  ominous  compe- 
tition with  Apollo  Belvedere?" 

I  could  feel  my  face  getting  red. 
"Look  here,"  I  said. 

Again  he  interrupted,  "Look  here,  my 
dear  lad,  at  the  risk  of  losing  your  es- 
teemed friendship.  .  .  .  Don't  lose  your 
head.    She's  not  for  you." 

"Mind  your  business."  I  said. 

"Some  day  you  will  thank  me  for  this. 
Unless  you  fail  to  heed  my  advice,  of 
course.  Didn't  you  hear  her  describing 
Diane's  infatuation  for  Shelby?  A  gen- 
tleman, oddzooks!  Do  you  think  that 
Diane  has  died  so  completely  that  chiv- 
alry must  die,  too?  If  you  were  more 
astute,  my  friend,  you  would  see  that 
Laura  is  Diane  and  Diane  was  Laura." 

"Her  real  name  was  Jennie  Swobodo. 
She  used  to  work  in  a  mill  in  Jersey." 

"It's  like  a  bad  novel." 

"But  Laura's  no  dope.  She  must  have 
known  he  was  a  heel." 

"Long  after  the  core  of  gentility  is 
gone,  the  husks  remain.    The  educated 
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or  flavor,  sheer  goodness  of  flavor 
and  fragrance,  nothing  takes  the  place 
of  one  of  these  pipes  made  of  true 
Mediterranean  briar  ( Erica  Arborea). 

The  sturdy  briar  shrub  from  which 
this  superlatively  sweet -smoking  wood 
is  cut,  won't  grow  in  the  U.  S. 

But  enough  of  this  Kaywoodie  Briar 
is  on  hand,  fortunately,  to  supply  your 
smoking  needs  for  the  duration. 

The  world's  best  smoking  pipes  have 
been  made  from  this  briar  for  over 
100  years.  More  and  more  pipe- 
smokers  have  adopted  the  Kaywoodie 
Pipe,  until  today  it  is  the  best-known, 
most-liked  pipe  in  the  world. 
Prices  run  from  $3.50  to  $100.  At  all 
dealers.  Kaywoodie  Briar,  and  the 
Kaywoodie  Flavor  are  just  as  good 
now— just  the  same— as  last  year,  or 
the  year  before,  or  any  year  since  this 
company  was  founded  in  1851. 

The  pipe  in  this  picture  is  a 
"Canadian"  shape  Super  Grain   Kaywoodie,  $5 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 

In    New   York   .   .  .  630    Fifth    Avenue 
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woman,  no  less  than  the  poor  mill  girl, 
is  bound  by  the  shackles  of  romance. 
Romantics  are  children,  they  never 
grow  up."  He  helped  himself  to  an- 
other round  of  chicken,  pork,  duck  and 
rice.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  the  day  we 
met  that  Shelby  was  Laura's  softer,  less- 
distinguished  side?  Do  you  see  it  now, 
the  answci  to  that  longing  for  perfec- 
tion?   Pass  the  soy  sauce,  please." 

Romance  was  something  for  croon- 
ers, for  the  movies.  The  only  person  I 
ever  heard  use  the  word  in  common  life 
was  my  kid  sister,  and  she'd  raised  her- 
self by  romance,  married  the  boss. 

"I  was  hopeful  once  that  Laura'd  grow 
up,  get  over  Shelby.  She'd  have  been 
a  great  woman  if  she  had,  you  know. 
But  the  dream  still  held  her.  the  hero 
she  could  love  forever  immaturely.  the 
mold  of  perfection  whose  (lawlessness 
made  no  demands  upon  her  sympathies 
or  her  intelligence." 

I  was  tired  of  his  talk.  "Come  on,  let's 
get  out  of  this  dump,"  I  said.  He  made 
me  feel  that  everything  was  hopeless. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  change  I 
picked  up  his  cane. 

"What  do  you  carry  this  for?"  I  said. 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"It's  an  affectation." 

"You're  a  prig,"  he  said.  He  snatched 
it  out  of  my  hands.  "Give  it  back  to 
me." 

"What's  eating  you?  Nobody  wants 
your  silly  stick." 

THE  Chinaman  brought  change.  Waldo 
watched  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  I  added  a  quarter  to  the  tip,  hating 
myself  but  too  weak  to  give  him  a  rea- 
son to  sneer. 

"Don't  sulk,"  he  said.  "If  you  need  a 
cane,  I'll  buy  you  one.  With  a  rubber 
tip." 

I  could  have  picked  up  that  ball  of 
blubber  and  bounced  him  like  a  ball. 
But  I  couldn't  take  any  chances  of 
losing  his  friendship.  Not  now.  He 
asked  where  I  was  going,  and  when  I 
said  downtown,  asked  me  to  drop  him  at 
the  Lafayette. 

While  we  were  driving  along  Fourth 
Avenue,  he  grabbed  my  arm.  The  car 
almost  skidded. 

"What's  the  idea?"  I  said. 

"You  must  stop!  Please,  you  must. 
Be  generous  for  once  in  your  life." 

I  was  curious  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  excitement,  so  I  stopped  the  car.  He 
hurried  back  along  the  block  to  Mr. 
Claudius'  antique  shop. 

Mr.  Claudius'^ast  name  was  Cohen. 
I  knew  him  because  he  had  once  had  a 
partner  who  was  a  fence.  Claudius  was 
an  innocent  guy,  absent-minded  and  so 
crazy  about  antiques  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  his  partner's  double-crossing.  I  had 
been  able  to  keep  him  out  of  court,  and 
in  gratitude  he  had  given  me  a  set  of 
the  Harvard  Classics. 

It  was  natural  that  he  and  Waldo 
should  know  each  other.  They  could 
both  go  into  a  trance  over  an  old  tea- 
pot. 

What  Waldo  had  seen  in  Claudius' 
window  was  a  duplicate  of  the  vase  he 
had  given  Laura.  It  was  made  like  a 
globe  set  upon  a  pedestal.  To  me  it 
looked  like  one  of  those  silver  balls  that 
hang  on  Christmas  trees.  And  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  so  rare  and  costly  as 
many  of  the  pieces  that  cause  collectors 
to  swoon.  Waldo  valued  it  because  he 
had  started  the  craze  for  mercury  glass 
among  certain  high-class  antique  snobs. 
In  his  piece  Distortion  and  Refraction 
(in  his  book,  February,  Which  Alone) 
he  had  written : 

"Glass,  blown  bubble  thin,  is  coated 
on  the  inner  surface  with  a  layer  of 
quicksilver  so  that  it  shines  like  a  mir- 
ror. And  just  as  the  mercury  in  a 
thermometer  reveals  the  body's  tem- 
perature, so  do  the  refractions  in  that 
discerning  globe  discover  the  fevers  of 
temperament  in  those  unfortunate  vis- 
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itors  who,  upon  entering  my  drawing 
room,  are  first  glimpsed  in  its  globular 
surfaces  as  deformed  dwarfs." 

"Claudius,  you  dolt,  why  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  have  you 
been  keeping  this  from  me?" 

Claudius  took  it  out  of  the  window. 
While  Waldo  fussed  over  the  vase  I 
looked  at  some  old  pistols.  The  con- 
versation went  on  behind  my  back. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  Waldo  asked. 

"From  a  house  in  Beacon." 

"How  much  are  you  going  to  soak  me 
for  it,  you  old  horsethief?" 

"It's  not  for  sale." 

"Not  for  sale !   But.  my  good  man  .  . ." 

"It's  sold,"  Claudius  said. 

Waldo  pounded  his  stick  against  the 
skinny  legs  of  an  old  table.  "What  right 
have  you  to  sell  it  without  offering  it 
to  me  first?   You  know  my  needs." 

"I  found  it  for  a  customer.  He'd  com- 
missioned me  to  buy  any  mercury  glass 
I  found  at  any  price  I  thought  was  right." 

"You  had  it  in  your  window.  That 
means  you're  offering  it  for  sale." 

"It  don't  mean  that  at  all.  It  means 
I  like  to  show  the  public  something 
nice.  I  got  a  right  to  put  things  in  my 
window,  Mr.  Lydecker." 

"Did  you  buy  it  for  Philip  Anthony?" 

There    was    a    silence.     Then   Waldo 


had  improved.  He  stood  in  the  rain, 
looking  back  at  Claudius'  shop  and 
smiling.  Almost  as  if  he'd  got  the  vase 
anyway. 

MOONEY'S  report  on  the  murdered 
model  hadn't  satisfied  me.  I  wanted 
to  investigate  for  mys«lf. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  Christopher 
Street  he  had  already  interviewed  the 
other  tenants.  No  one  had  seen  Miss 
Redfern  since  Friday. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  shabby 
old  places  that  carried  signs:  Vacancy. 
Persian  Cats,  Dressmaking,  Occult 
Science,  French  Home  Cooking.  As  I 
stood  in  the  drizzle,  I  understood  why  a 
girl  would  hesitate  to  spend  a  hot  week 
end  here. 

The  landlady  was  like  an  old  flour 
sack,  bleached  white  and  tied  in  the 
middle.  She  said  that  she  was  tired  of 
cops  and  that,  if  you  asked  her  opinion, 
Diane  was  staying  with  a  man  some- 
where. She  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised 
if  Diane  turned  up  in  the  morning. 

I  left  her  chattering  in  the  vestibule 
and  climbed  three  flights  of  moldy 
stairs.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  kid,  being 
young  and  expecting  something  of  her 
beauty,  and  coming  home  to  this  suicide 
staircase.  And  I  thought  of  Laura,  offer- 


"Guess  where  I  am,  dear" 
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shouted,  "You  knew  I'd  be  interested  in 
anything  he'd  want.  You  had  no  right 
not  to  offer  it  to  me." 

His  voice  was  like  an  old  woman's. 
I  turned  around  and  saw  that  his  face 
had  grown  beet-red. 

Claudius  said,  "The  piece  belongs  to 
Anthony.  There's  nothing  I  can  do  about 
it  now.  If  you  want  it,  submit  an  offer 
to  him." 

"You  know  he  won't  sell  it  to  me." 

""THE  argument  went  on  like  that.  I 
■*•  was  looking  at  an  old  muzzle  loader 
that  must  have  been  a  relic  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  boy.  I  heard  a  crash. 
I  looked  around.  Silver  splinters  shone 
on  the  floor. 

Claudius  was  pale.  Something  human 
might  have  been  killed. 

"It  was  an  accident,  I  assure  you," 
Waldo  said. 

Claudius  moaned. 

"Don't  make  such  a  fuss.  I'll  pay 
whatever  you  ask." 

From  where  I  stood,  the  shop  looked 
like  a  dark  cavern.  The  antique  furni- 
ture, the  old  clocks,  vases,  dishes,  drink- 
ing glasses,  China  dogs  and  tarnished 
candlesticks  were  like  a  scavenger's 
storehouse.  The  two  men  whispered. 
Waldo,  with  his  great  body,  his  black 
hat  and  heavy  stick,  Claudius  with  his 
pear-shaped  head,  reminded  me  of  old 
women  like  witches  on  Halloween.  I 
walked  out. 

Waldo  joined  me  at  the  car.  He  had 
his  wallet  in  his  hand.    But  his  mood 


ing  her  apartment  because  she  had 
probably  lived  in  these  dumps,  too,  and 
remembered  the  smells  on  a  summer 
night. 

Even  the  wallpaper,  brown  and  mus- 
tard yellow,  was  familiar.  There  was  a 
single  bed,  a  secondhand  dresser,  a  sag- 
ging armchair  and  a  wardrobe  with  an 
oval  glass  set  in  the  door.  Diane  had 
made  enough  to  live  in  a  better  place, 
but  she  had  been  sending  money  to  the 
family.  And  the  upkeep  of  her  beauty 
had  evidently  cost  plenty.  She'd  been 
crazy  about  clothes ;  there  were  hats  and 
gloves  and  shoes  of  every  color. 

There  were  stacks  of  movie  magazines 
in  the  room.  Pages  had  been  turned 
down  and  paragraphs  marked.  You 
could  tell  that  Diane  had  dreamed  of 
Hollywood.  There  were  som,e  of  those 
confession  magazines,  too,  the  sort  that 
told  stories  of  girls  who  had  sinned,  suf- 
fered and  been  reclaimed  by  the  love  of 
good  men.   Poor  Jennie  Swobodo! 

Her  consolation  must  have  been  the 
photographs  which  she  had  thumb- 
tacked  upon  the  ugly  wallpaper.  They 
were  proofs  and  glossy  prints  showing 
her  at  work:  Diane  Redfern  in  Fifth 
Avenue  furs ;  Diane  at  the  opera ;  Diane 
pouring  coffee  from  a  silver  pot;  Diane 
in  a  satin  nightgown  with  a  satin  quilt 
falling  off  the  chaise  longue  in  a  way 
that  showed  a  pretty  leg. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and 
thought  about  the  poor  kid's  life.  Per- 
haps those  photographs  represented  a 
real  world  to  the  young  girl.    All  day 


while  she  worked,  she  lived  in  their  ex  I 
pensive  settings.  And  at  night  she  rami 
home  to  this  cell.    She  must  have  been 
hurt  by  the  contrast. 

Laura's  apartment  must  have  seemed 
like  a  studio  setting  to  Jennie  Swobodo  ■ 
who  hadn't  been  so  long  away  frorri 
Paterson  and  the  silk  mills.  Laura'sH 
Upper  East  Side  friends  must  have  beerli 
posing  all  the  time  in  her  eyes,  lik* 
models  before  a  camera.  And  Shelby  . .  | 

I  saw  it  all  then. 

I  knew  why  Shelby  was  so  familiar  I 

I'd  never  met  him  while  I  was  pur- 
suing crooks.  He'd  never  mixed  with 
the  gents  I'd  encountered  in  my  pro-i 
fessional  life.  I'd  seen  him  in  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

Maybe     it    wasn't    Shelby    himself 

There  was  no  record  of  his  ever  ac 
tually  having  been  a  photographer's 
model.  But  the  young  men  who  drove 
well-known  cars  and  wore  certain  shirts 
and  paid  their  insurance  premiums  and 
clipped  coupons  were  Shelby.  What  had 
Waldo  said?  The  hero  she  could  love 
forever  immaturely,  the  mold  of  per- 
fection whose  flawlessness  made  no 
demands  upon  her  sympathies  or  her 
intelligence. 

I  was  sore.  First,  at  myself  for  having 
believed  that  I'd  find  a  real  clue  in  a 
man  who  wasn't  real.  The  king  of  the  ar- 
tichoke racket  had  been  real;  the  pinball 
gang  had  been  flesh  and  blood  men  with 
hands  that  could  pull  triggers;  even  the 
Associated  Dairymen  had  been  living 
profiteers.  But  Shelby  was  a  dream 
walking.  He  was  God's  gift  to  women. 
I  hated  him  for  it  and  I  hated  the  women 
for  falling  for  the  romance  racket. 

T  HAD  expected  Laura  to  be  above 
■*■  that  sort  of  nonsense.  I  thought  I  had 
found  a  woman  who  would  know  a  real 
man  when  she  saw  one;  a  woman  whose 
bright  eyes  would  go  right  through  the 
mask  and  tell  her  that  the  man  under- 
neath was  Lincoln  and  Columbus  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison.   And  Tarzan,  too. 

I  felt  cheated. 

There  was  still  a  job  to  be  done.  Sit- 
ting on  a  bed  and  figuring  out  the  phi- 
losophy of  love  was  not  solving  a 
murder.  I  had  discovered  the  dream 
world  of  Jennie  Swobodo-Diane  Red- 
fern, and  so  what?  Not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence that  she  might  have  also  been 
playing  around  with  the  kind  of  pals 
who  used  sawed-off  shotguns. 

The  trail  led  back  to  Laura's  apart- 
ment and  Shelby.  I  found  evidence  in 
Diane's  green  pocketbook. 

Before  I  left  the  house,  I  checked  with 
the  landlady  who  told  me  that  Diane 
had  carried  the  green  pocketbook  on 
Friday.  But  I  knew  without  being  told. 
She  had  respected  her  clothes;  she  had 
put  her  dresses  on  hangers  and  stuffed 
shoetrees  in  twenty  pairs  of  slippers. 
Even  at  Laura's,  she  had  hung  her  dress 
away  and  put  her  hat  on  the  shelf  and 
her  pocketbook  in  the  drawer.  So  I 
knew  she  had  dressed  in  a  hurry  for  her 
date  on  Friday  night.  Green  hat,  gloves 
and  pocketbook  had  been  left  on  the 
bed.  Her  shoes  had  been  kicked  under 
a  chair. 

I  had  seen  the  same  thing  happen  at 
home.  When  my  sister  used  to  get 
ready  for  a  date  with  her  boss,  she  al- 
ways left  stockings  curled  over  the 
backs  of  chairs  and  pink  step-ins  on  the 
bathroom  floor. 

I  picked  up  the  green  pocketbook.  It 
was  heavy.  I  knew  it  should  have  been 
empty  because  Laura  had  showed  me 
the  black  purse  she  had  found  in  her 
drawer,  the  purse  into  which  Diane  had 
put  her  compact,  her  lipstick,  her  keys, 
her  money  and  a  torn  straw  cigarette 
case. 

There  was  a  cigarette  case  in  the 
green  pocketbook.  It  was  made  of  gold 
and  it  was  initialed  with  the  letters 
S.  J.  C. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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IN  every  corner  of  the  world,  today,  men  who  wear 
the  Navy  Wings  of  Gold  are  proving,  in  action,  the 
value  of  their  full  year's  training  in  aviation— a  tech- 
nical education  unequaled  in  any  other  service! 

A  Naval  Aviator  is  more  than  a  pilot.  Before  winning 
his  Wings  of  Gold  he  becomes  a  skilled  navigator, 
radio  man,  gunner  and  mechanic — a  one-man  air  force! 

Serve  your  country  today — prepare  for  a  successful 
future  tomorrow!  If  you  can  meet  the  ten  basic  require- 
ments listed  below,  you're  eligible  to  apply  for  this 
prize  service.  Successful  applicants  receive  a  $27,000 
training— the  world's  finest!  As  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
you  receive  $7  5  a  month— when  commissioned  as  an 
Ensign  you  draw  from  $246  a  month,  up. 

Visit  your  nearest  Navy  Recruiting  Station  or  Naval 
Aviation  Cadet  Selection  Board,  or  mail  coupon  today! 


(above)  Nava!  Aviation  Cadets  are  trained  to 
know  their  planes  —  inside  and  out  .  .  .  are  pre- 
pared  for  future   big-pay   jobs  in   civil   aviation. 

(left)  Marine  Corps  Aviators  fly  Marine  Corps 
planes  . .  .  wear  the  cherished  Navy  Wings  of  Gold. 


GIVE   YOURSELF   THIS   TEST    TODAY 


YES  NO 
American  citizen 

Unmarried— 18  to  26  inclusive  D  D 
High  school  education 
Good  reputation 

Physically  fit  D  D 

Mentally  alert  and  observing  □  □ 

Good  eyes— 20/20  vision  □  □ 

Good  teeth  □  □ 

Height:  between  64"  and  76"  □  □ 

Weight:  between  124  and  200  lbs.  □  D 


See  if  you  can  qualify  as  one  of  that  picked 
group  who  wear  the  Navy  WM&0FG0W 

U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Bureau,  Division  V-5 
111  South  Kensico  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  official  booklet  telling  how  I  can  obtain 
my  training  in  Naval  Aviation. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


.STATE. 
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FROM   GLACIERS  TO   GLIDERS 


Thousands  of  retailers  of  ice  cream  and  frozen  foods  are  using  equipment  made  by  our 
Refrigeration  Division — a  manufacturing  activity  which  was  developed  from  our  years  of 
experience  in  making  ice  in  glacier-like  quantities  needed  for  the  brewing  of  Budweiser. 

This  equipment  is  helping  to  keep  America's  foods  fresher  and  more  nutritious. 

Today,  however,  orders  for  ice  cream  and  food  cabinets  will  have  to  wait,  for  this 
Division  is  working  all-out  on  glider  wing  and  fuselage  assemblies  for  our  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  striven  with  research  and  resources  to  better  the  methods 
and  facilities  for  brewing  Budweiser.  To  do  this,  a  laboratory  specializing  in  ferment- 
ology  and  nutrition  was  necessary.  Discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
plant  have  led  to  the  development  of  products  contributing  to  human  necessity  and 
progress.  Some  of  these  products  would  appear  to  have  only  a  remote  relationship  to 
brewing,  yet,  they  are  the  result  of  scientific  research  into  many  allied  fields. 

Endless  research  in  making  the  world's  leading  beer 

has  led  to  other  products 


VITAMINS,  B  COMPLEX— Our  plant  is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  sources  for  manufacturers 
of  pharmaceutical  and  food  products. 

VITAMIN  D — Anheuser-Busch  produces  enough 
of  ihe  basic  material  for  Vitamin  D  to  supply 
the  entire  American  market. 

BAKER'S  YEAST— We  are  one  of  America's 
biggest  suppliers  of  standard  and  enriched 
yeasts  and  malt  syrup,  used  to  make  bread. 

CORN  SYRUP— many  millions  of  pounds 
annually  for  America's  candy  industry. 


SYRUPS — for  food,  table  and  confectionery  uses 
and  special  syrups  for  medicinal  purposes. 

STARCH — for  food,  textile,  paper  and  other  in- 
dustries— millions  of  pounds  annually. 

VITAMINS  FOR  LIVESTOCK— We  are  America's 
biggest  supplier  of  yeast  vitamins  used  to  fortify 
animal  feeds. 

DIESEL  ENGINES— Ad olphus  Busch,  founder  of 
Anheuser-Busch,  acquired  the  first  rights  to 
manufacture  this  revolutionary  engine  in 
America  and  thus  started  our  great  Diesel  in- 
dustry on  its  way. 


Budweiser 
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has  to  work  for  him,  he  says,  while  he 
sits  out  there  in  a  nice  glass  sun  parlor 
and  enjoys  the  ride.  And  it's  all  for  him: 
all  the  months  of  construction,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  that  went 
into  the  big  bomber,  the  precision  of  the 
instruments,  the  training  of  the  crew  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  Lieu- 
tenant Hennessy  to  his  objective,  so  he 
can  set  his  bomb  sight,  peer  through  its 
rubber  eyepiece,  cross  the  hairlines  over 
the  target — and  kick  off  his  load. 

But  that  brief  moment  when  Tiny 
works  is  the  result  of  weeks  and  months 
of  painstaking  preparation  at  bombar- 
dier school.  Tiny  had  to  have  special 
qualifications  to  get  in  there :  co-ordina- 
tion of  mind  and  muscles,  good  serial 
reaction,  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
that  would  not  get  rattled  in  an  emer- 
gency. At  Midland,  in  Texas,  he  sat 
hour  after  hour  atop  one  of  the  12 -foot 
motorized  bomb  trainers,  guided  it 
across  the  hangar  floor,  dropped  mythi- 
cal explosives  on  an  elusive  electric 
"bug"  that  crawled  across  his  course  at 
various  speeds  to  simulate  the  wind 
drift  of  a  bomber  over  its  objective. 

Gradually  his  reaction  time  grew 
better,  his  handling  of  the  bomb  sight 
almost  automatic.  After  nine  plugging 
weeks  of  ground-school  and  classroom 
instruction,  he  went  up  at  last  in  a  fast 
twin-engine  AT-11,  flew  with  an  in- 
structor and  practiced  dropping  hun- 
dred-pound dummy  bombs  on  wooden 
targets,  both  day  and  night.  Tiny  quali- 
fied as  a  first-class  bombardier.  A  cinch, 
he  says,  with  a  bomb  sight  like  this. 
"Puts  it  between  the  goal  posts  every 
time." 

The  Sealed  Canvas  Bag 

The  bomb  sight's  his  special  baby;  not 
even  the  pilot  may  handle  it.  He  re- 
moves it  from  the  safe  himself,  carries 
it  out  to  the  plane  in  a  sealed  canvas 
bag,  wears  a  .45  automatic  at  his  hip  in 
case  anyone  tries  to  come  near.  Plow 
and  then  he's  seen  to  pat  the  canvas 
bag  affectionately.  Tiny's  eyes  are  blue 
and  he  has  a  deceptively  mild  smile; 
but  the  roommate  who  played  four 
years  of  college  football  with  him  was 
down  at  Bataan,  and  was  machine- 
gunned  lying  in  a  hospital  there.  When 
Tiny  thinks  of  that,  his  big  hand  closes 
over  the  grip  of  the  bag  until  the 
knuckles  are  white  and  he  smiles  al- 
most dreamily.  Adeline  can  count  on 
her  bombardier.  .  .  . 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Cleveland  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  navigator. 
Quarterback,  Tiny  calls  him.  Not  that 
he's  built  like  a  quarterback;  Cleve's 
long  and  lanky,  all  knees  and  elbows, 
and  sits  down  like  a  folding  deck  chair; 
was  a  pretty  good  hurdler  at  Penn;  be- 
came a  construction  engineer.  Naviga- 
tion was  always  his  passion;  used  to  sail 
every  week  end  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  would  spend  his  whole  time  in  the 
cabin  doing  the  plotting.  After  the  regu- 
lar preflight  course,  he  went  direct  to 
Navigation  School  at  Monroe,  La.,  where 
he  spent  fifteen  concentrated  weeks. 

Here  he  gained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  myriad  tools  of  his  trade : 
octant,  drift  meter,  hydrographic  tables, 
polaris,  plotter,  computer,  dividers, 
compass  ruler,  straightedge,  pencil  and 
eraser — mostly  eraser.  He  learned  to 
sit  in  the  nose  of  a  plane  and  sight  the 
sun  with  his  octant;  a  good  navigator 
depends  more  on  celestial  navigation 
than  dead  reckoning  to  set  his  course. 
He  learned  meteorology,  invaluable 
during  flights  over  enemy  territory  when 
weather  reports  are  unobtainable.  He 
learned  the  navigator's  motto:  "Get 
'em  there  and  get  'em  back." 


The  two  men  at  the  controls  are  Lieu- 
tenant James  Leland  Holland,  22,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
D.  K.  Bowen,  23,  of  Rockingham,  North 
Carolina.  In  a  bomber,  the  pilot  is 
plane  commander;  sits  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  cockpit,  guides  the  ship  on 
the  course  set  by  the  navigator,  takes 
orders  from  the  bombardier  when 
they're  over  the  target.  The  copilot  is 
responsible  for  all  the  details  of  opera- 
tion, checks  the  instruments  during 
flight,  handles  the  wing  flaps,  works  the 
retractable  landing  gear,  mans  the  top 
turret  gun  in  a  tight  spot.  On  long 
flights,  he  relieves  at  the  controls. 

Jim  and  Deke  both  learned  to  fly  at 
the  same  Primary  School  at  Carlstrom 
Field  in  Arcadia,  Florida.  Jim  soloed 
at  Primary  after  only  five  hours;  Deke 
was  up  eleven  hours  before  his  instruc- 
tor let  him  take  it  around  by  himself. 

Deke  has  always  done  things  the  hard 
way;  had  to  quit  college  in  his  second 
year,  when  his  father  died,  and  try  to 
salvage  what  was  left  of  the  family's 
cotton-mill    business    in    Rockingham. 


cross-country  missions,  solving  intricate 
interception  problems.  He  kept  plug- 
ging; more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  he  wanted  his  wings,  wanted  to 
handle  one  of  the  big  bombers.  .  .  . 

He  and  Jim  were  together  this  noon 
when  they  read  the  list  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  Deke  couldn't  believe 
his  eyes.  "Copilot,"  he  read,  "Lieu- 
tenant D.  K.  Bowen."  He  turned  to 
Jim.     "We're  together,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Sure !"  Jim  grinned.  "Otherwise,  what 
would  1  do  for  cigarettes,  then?"  And 
they  strolled  to  the  line  together. 

The  job  of  defending  Sweet-Adeline 
should  enemy  planes  attack,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  five  enlisted  men  of  her 
crew.  Each  of  them  is  assigned  his  own 
gun  to  man  in  combat;  and  their  per- 
fectly co-ordinated  cover  of  fire,  making 
a  shield  of  flaming  steel  around  them  in 
the  sky,  is  worth  any  bombardier's 
secret  sight,  any  navigator's  octant,  any 
pilot's  skill  at  the  controls.  It  is  to  these 
gunners  that  Adeline  will  owe  her  life. 

Aerial  engineer  is  Sergeant  Wesley 
Tilton  of  Ossipee,  New  Hampshire;  in 


He's  stocky,  red- faced,  conscientious; 
writes  everything  down  and  never  takes 
it  for  granted,  always  asks  questions 
afterward.    A  plugger. 

Jim  the  Debonair 

Jim's  just  the  opposite:  Socially 
prominent  family  in  Cincinnati,  four 
years  at  Dartmouth,  was  in  his  first  year 
of  Harvard  Law  when  the  war  hap- 
pened. He's  polished,  facile,  self-as- 
sured; well-bred;  rather  bony  face,  eyes 
set  deep  in  their  sockets,  a  pleasant,  re- 
served smile;  taps  his  cigarette  with  a 
quick,  positive  gesture.  He's  always 
bumming  cigarettes  from  Deke.  "Got 
a  cigarette,  Deke,  I'm  fresh  out  .  .  ." 

Deke  plugged  through  endless  hours 
of  slow  rolls  and  chandelles  and  lazy 
eights,  just  squeaked  through  his  final 
sixty-hour  check,  and  he  moved  on  to 
Basic  School  at  Shaw  Field  in  Sumter, 
South  Carolina.  After  the  simple  safe 
200-h.p.  primary  trainers,  the  big  450  -h.p. 
motor  of  a  BT-17  had  a  roar  like  an  ex- 
press train,  and  the  complicated  instru- 
ment panel  looked  back  at  Deke  with  a 
hundred  inscrutable  eyes.  He  mastered 
it,  though;  and  nine  weeks  later,  he 
went  on  to  Advanced  School  at  Turner 
Field.  Day  after  day  he  practiced  com- 
ing in  on  the  beam,  flying  in  V  and 
echelon  formations,  carrying  out  night 
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combat,  he  handles  the  top  turret  gur» 
just  behind  the  pilot  and  copilot.  The 
radio  operator  is  Sergeant  Jo  Brock  of 
Ogden,  Utah;  when  enemy  aircraft  are 
sighted,  he  leaves  his  post  behind  the 
engineer  and  rushes  aft  to  man  one  of 
the  .50-caliber  machine  guns  in  the 
waist  of  the  ship.  The  other  waist  gun, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fuselage,  is 
handled  by  the  assistant  aerial  engineer, 
Private  Harry  Levi  of  New  York  City. 

The  assistant  radio  operator,  Corporal 
John  Sessoms  of  Aurora,  Tennessee, 
mans  the  bottom  turret  gun.  Into  this 
glass-and-steel  torture  chamber  Cor- 
poral Sessoms  must  cram  his  five-feet- 
nine  and  be  lowered  through  the  floor  of 
the  ship  into  space;  here  for  hours  he 
lies  on  his  back,  coiled  like  a  mummy 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  under  his 
chin,  sighting  between  his  legs  and 
twisting  the  turret  around  and  down  to 
make  it  fire  in  any  direction.  The  rear 
gunner,  of  course,  is  Corporal  Furnish; 
his  normal  task  is  to  photograph  the 
damage  done  to  enemy  objectives,  but 
in  time  of  combat  he  leaves  his  camera 
and  crawls  out  all  alone  into  the  bomb- 
er's stern,  to  man  the  all -important 
machine  gun  in  the  tail. 

The  same  satisfied  grin's  on  all  their 
faces  now  as  they  climb  into  the  big 
bomber  and  take  their  positions.  The 
door  slams  with  a  final  clang  and  there 


is  the  querulous  whine  and  sudden  posi- 
tive thunder  of  her  four  motors,  blend- 
ing into  a  synchronized  drone  as  the 
heavy  ship  lumbers  out  onto  the  black 
runway,  rolls  to  the  end  of  the  strip, 
turns  and  roars  back  into  the  wind  in  a 
gathering  wash  of  sound  until,  with  the 
faintest  lift,  she  is  airborne.  Crawling 
out  into  the  tail,  Corporal  Famish 
watches  silently  as  the  fences  and  scrub 
pines  and  palms  race  under  him  and 
fall  away  in  the  distance,  the  airfield 
dwindles  into  a  child's  sandbox  full  of 
toys,  the  swamps  and  bays  of  Florida 
are  only  a  page  in  a  geography  book. 
The  big  ship  seems  to  pulse  with  power, 
every  part  of  her  responds  to  the  touch, 
a  voluptuous  thrill  runs  through  her 
body;  and  Corporal  Furnish  heaves  a 
wistful  sigh. 

"My  Adeline,"  he  murmurs  to  him- 
self, "was  never  like  this!" 

A  bomber's  a  cumbersome  thing  on 
the  ground;  but  in  the  air,  as  she  soars 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sun,  she  be- 
comes a  thing  of  rare  and  fragile  beauty. 
The  mechanics  in  her  ground  crew, 
standing  on  the  strip  and  shading  their 
eyes,  follow  her  flight  with  a  critical  and 
jealous  devotion.  This  is  their  ship, 
too;  these  eleven  men  have  been  as- 
signed to  Adeline  alone;  from  now  on. 
her  existence  is  in  their  grease-stained 
hands.  They  have  been  trained  in  Army 
technical  schools  to  tear  down  and  build 
up  radial  engines  blindfold;  in  their 
heads  they  carry  a  working  blueprint  of 
every  connecting  rod  and  tappet  and 
feed  line;  they  can  detect  the  slightest 
off-ke,y  rumble  in  her  motors. 

Off  on  Their  First  Flight 

From  the  veteran  crew  chief  to  the 
buck  private  with  a  grease  gun,  they 
take  a  personal  pride  in  keeping  her  in 
front-line  order,  checking  and  double 
checking  every  rivet  in  her  hundred- 
and-twenty-foot  wings,  inspecting  her 
miles  of  complicated  wiring,  testing  her 
massive  hydraulic  landing  gear. 

Nor  does  Adeline  depend  on  these 
eleven  men  alone.  With  the  sister  ships 
in  her  squadron,  she  shares  the  services 
of  a  supplementary  supply  crew  who 
load  her  bomb  racks,  tend  her  radio  and 
instruments  and  superchargers,  rig  her 
parachutes,  repair  her  armament,  check 
her  props.  Two  special  service  men 
furnish  her  with  oil,  two  more  fill  her 
huge  gas  tanks,  a  weatherman  and  a  dis- 
patcher give  her  last-minute  instruc- 
tions when  she  takes  off  on  a  mission. 
All  told,  twenty-nine  pairs  of  jealous 
eyes  watch,  as  Adeline  glides  through 
the   white   puff-clouds   and  disappears. 

It's  getting  cold  at  fifteen  thousand 
feet.  The  nine  men  in  her  crew  have 
put  on  their  oxygen  masks;  the  green 
rubber  sacks  dangling  at  their  throats 
swell  and  deflate  with  each  breath,  like 
puffing  bullfrogs. 

Twenty  thousand  feet;  all  at  once 
they  look  at  one  another  in  silent  com- 
prehension. This  is  it.  This  is  their 
first  flight.  They  are  all  alone  together. 
Jim  and  Deke.  side  by  side,  exchange 
quick  glances;  Sergeant  Tilton  looks 
back  confidently  at  Jo  Brock  and  pats 
the  Browning  lightly;  Cleve  raises  his 
eyes  from  his  navigator's  chart  for  a 
moment  and  Tiny  Hennessy,  watching 
him,  winks. 

Twenty-five  thousand  feet.  They 
shiver  now  and  rub  their  hands  to  keep 
warm.  The  clouds  are  tiny  dots  below 
them;  only  the  limitless  blue  ocean 
stretches  out  to  the  eastward.  That  way 
is  tomorrow.  They're  facing  tomorrow 
together. 

The  End 
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Above:  Spencer  lives  spaciously,  eats  well.   Frequent  box  suppers 
promote  neighborliness,  raise  more  money  for  the  town.    Below: 
Censorship  being  what  it  is,  we  can't  tell  you  what  business  is  be- 
fore this  meeting  of  the  B*ard  of  Aldermen    P-~<-<«-'    « 
Lewis,   Mrs.   D.   L.   Boulc 
Cook,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Graham' 


When  Spencer  sings,  which  is  often,  the  folks  stick  to  something 
they  know  about — Heaven.   H.  E.  Northcuti  carries  the  tuning  fork 
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Above:  Sammie  Hutchenson  (right)  and  » 
sister.  Sammie  is  town's  champion  icfl 
eater  and  belle.  Outside  folks  have  wap 
adopt  her,  bidding  up  to  $1,000  for  the  pr^ 
Below:  Town  money  also  comes  from 
contests    and    the    boys    get    a    little    ]i 


The  Whittlin'  Mr.  Dishmon  says  the  won1 
doing  a  right  good  job  of  running  the 
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T1HINGS  being  the  way  they  are  in  this  mismanaged  world,  it's 
■I  likely  you've  missed  the  news  from  Spencer.  Tennessee. 
■^  Mother  Gordon's  just  been  re-elected  mayor.  And  the  Widow 
look — Laura  with  the  firm  chin  and  the  sturdy  belief  that  right's 
ot  to  be  right — is  chief  of  police  again.  Re-elected  too  are  Spen- 
;r's  five  aldermen,  all  women  and  members  of  the  Garden  Club. 

Spencer's  an  innocent,  fresh-air  hamlet  high  up  in  the  cobalt 

lumberland  Mountains,  ninety-three  miles  from  Nashville,  the 

ounty  seat  of  Van  Buren  County.    It's  as  American  as  corn  fritters. 

Vive  hundred  and  twenty-seven  people  live  there  in  unity,  peace 

nd  concord. 
i\  Three  years  ago,  old  Mayor  Kell  died.  Spencer  carried  his  body 
■d  Li'l  Brick,  the  Baptist  Church,  sang  the  hymns  he  loved,  wept 
Airough  the  churchyard  and  went  back  to  its  workin'  and  whittlin'. 
,1  The  time  grew  nigh  when  Spencer  had  to  think  of  electing  a  new 
Xiayor.  Things  had  been  going  all  right.  Mayors  and  the  govern- 
ment they  set  up  mean  taxes  for  salaries  and  money  for  the  fancy 
fleas  that  men  in  office  get.  Guess  they'd  let  good  enough  alone, 
let  along  without  a  mayor. 

The  Garden  Club  was  meeting  that  day  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
.  M.  Gordon,  and  somehow  the  women  got  to  talking.  One  of 
hem  had  heard  that  Spencer's  cut  of  the  state  beer  tax  (old-age 
ensions)  was  in  jeopardy  because  Spencer  didn't  have  a  mayor 
nd  a  council  to  receive  it. 

Next  morning  when  the  men  gathered  under  the  loafin'  tree,  in 
ront  of  the  courthouse  there  was  a  sign  on  the  bulletin  board, 
/omen — the  Garden  Club  women — wanted  to  run  the  town.  They 
ad  a  platform  too:  "No  taxes,  no  salaries,  a  Community  House, 
lore  fun  for  all." 

The  men  laughed  some,  said  sho,  and  got  about  their  whittlin' 
nd  chawin'  and  jawin'  and  goin'  off  to  their  work.  If  the  women 
anted  to  run  the  town,  it  was  all  right. 

So  Mother  Gordon  was  elected  mayor — without  opposition, 
he  Garden  Club  took  over.  Financially,  Spencer  was  busted.  The 
iris  got  busy,  thinking  of  the  Community  House  and  more  fun  for 
11.  They  held  a  pie  supper  and  took  in  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty 
nts.  They  staged  a  fiddlin'  contest  along  with  a  ten-cents-a-vote 
r  the  prettiest  girl  and  the  ugliest  man. 
Folks  from  all  over  Van  Buren  came  in  fiddlin',  twangin',  prink - 
n',  laughin',  making  comical  faces.  They  had  a  mighty  good  time 
nd  seventy-five  dollars  was  added  to  the  Community  House  fund. 
Then  the  girls  started  a  Fat  Hen  Drive.  Every  family  except 
o  contributed  their  fattest  hen.  In  the  city,  the  hens  brought  a 
iundred  dollars.  The  men  quit  laughing,  said  it  wasn't  right  for 
jnterprising  money  like  that  to  be  spent  on  something  they  could 
o  themselves,  with  their  own  hands.  So  the  men  are  supplying  the 
gs  and  the  labor  for  the  Community  House. 

Mother  Gordon  and  her  cabinet  kept  right  on  anyway.  They 
tarted  quilting  parties,  making  a  quilt  a  day.  They're  snapped 
ip  by  outsiders  for  nine  dollars  apiece — and  cheap  at  the  price. 
Jugar  got  scarce  and  instead  of  pie  suppers  they  held  box  suppers. 
They  sang  at  the  suppers,  led  by  H.  E.  Northcutt  who  has  a  tun- 
g  fork  and  "the  biggest  singin'  voice  in  Tennessee."  Prayer  would 
e  said  by  Preacher  John  Templeton  who  came  to  the  mountains 
irty  years  ago  because  he  "could  eat  so  much  better  up  there  in 
ie  high  air."  L.  R.  Dishmon  would  be  there  doing  his  champion- 
hip  whittlin',  which  he  says  is  "jest  shavin's."  He's  as  healthy  as 
mountain  torrent — "seventy-seven  years  old  and  ain't  missed  a 
^leal  or  tasted  doctor's  medicine  in  my  life."  Then  there'd  be  ice 
ream  from  Doc  Holman's  drugstore.  Doc  doesn't  sell  ice  cream 
n  dishes  but  in  cones  because  it's  against  the  law  to  sell  ice  cream 
n  dishes  where  there's  no  piped-in  running  water,  and  there's  no 


u>iped-in  running  water  in  Spencer. 


i 


Chief  of  Police  Cook  hasn't  had  much  to  do.  Of  course  the  men 
vould  help  if  anything  right  bad  happened.  About  a  year  ago, 
R.  D.  Hutchenson  who  runs  a  cafe  on  Main  Street  started  selling 
Deer.  Chief  Cook  and  Mayor  Mother  Gordon  went  down  to  see 
liim.  Nobody  was  going  to  sell  beer  in  Spencer  they  said.  At  first, 
Viutch  got  sore,  threatened  to  get  into  politics  himself,  run  for 
^payor  maybe. 

But  Hutch  calmed  down,  said  he'd  quit  selling  beer.  Hutch  had 
ears  in  his  eyes  too.  Said  he  guessed  it  wasn't  right  to  have  little 
ammie,  his  baby,  growing  up  around  where  beer  was  sold. 

Little  Sammie's  beautiful.     A  lot  of  people  have  wanted  to 
dopt  her.    One  woman,  a  tourist,  offered  Hutch  a  thousand  dol- 
rs  if  he'd  let  her  have  Sammie.    Hutch  swore  and  said  he  wouldn't 
ake  a  million — holding  little  Sammie  to  his  heart. 

That's  the  news  from  Spencer  except,  maybe,  that  the  girls  have 
1,050  in  the  treasury. 


Above:  Quiliin'.  Girls 
make  a  quill  in  a  day, 
sell  it  for  nine  dollars. 
Town   gets   the   money 


Right:  Mayor  Gordon 
(right)  and  Police  Chief 
Cook  will  have  no  tri- 
fling with  law  or  order 


Below:  Town's  only 
telephone  is  in  Hol- 
man's drugstore  on  Main 
St.    Hotel  is  on  the  hill 
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Continued  from  page  17 


Uncle  Pete  pulled  a  florid  gold  watch 
from  his  pocket  and  studied  it. 

"All  right,"  he  said.    "Let's  go." 

When  they  drove  up  in  the  driveway 
at  home,  Uncle  Pete  got  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  across  the  yard  to  the  porch. 
As  he  mounted  the  steps,  the  cook,  who 
had  just  finished  placing  the  last  steam- 
ing dish  on  the  table  and  was  standing 
in  the  back  hall  door  with  the  bell  in  her 
hand  waiting  the  signal  of  his  step  on 
the  porch,  rang  the  bell  and  turned  and 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

Uncle  Pete  hung  his  hat  on  the  rack, 
walked  into  the  dining  room  to  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  surveyed 
his  layout  of  special  cutlery  and  utensils 
and  food:  his  tall,  thick,  water  glass  set 
due  south  of  his  plate;  his  dish  of  okra 
to  the  southeast;  the  bowl  of  pot  likker 
to  the  west;  and  his  gaze  came  to  rest  on 
his  knife.  He  picked  it  up  and  sighted 
down  the  edge. 

"Minnie,"  he  bellowed  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"Suh?"  said  Minnie,  popping  her  head 
in  at  the  door  between  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen. 

"This  is  not  my  knife." 

"Oh,  Lawd.  Oh.  Lawd,"  said  Minnie, 
scurrying  back  to  the  sideboard  drawer 
and  clattering  about  among  the  spare 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons. 

"She  just  does  that  to  aggravate  me," 
said  Uncle  Pete  with  a  huge  frown. 

Minnie  hurried  in  with  another  knife, 
and  Uncle  Pete  took  it  and  examined  it 
and,  satisfied,  went  to  work  preparing 
his  food. 

THE  phone  bell  tinkled  while  they  were 
still  at  the  table  and  the  son  an- 
swered it.  After  a  brief  conversation, 
he  came  into  the  dining  room. 

"That  was  the  marshal,"  he  said  to 
Uncle  Pete.  "He's  got  two  prisoners  he 
wants  you  to  take  to  Holly  Springs  this 
evening.  Wants  you  to  catch  the  one 
o'clock  bus  with  them." 

"By  Joe!  Won't  give  a  man  time  to 
eat,"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

He  finished  his  dinner  and  rose  and 
spoke  to  his  son's  wife,  who  kept  house 
for  him  since  his  own  wife's  death.  "I 
may  not  be  back  tonight,"  he  said.  "I 
never  know  how  long  I  might  be  gone 
on  these  trips." 

"All  right,"  said  the  son's  wife.  Then 
in  a  lower  voice  to  the  son,  "I'll  be  sure 
to  have  a  small  steak  for  him  at  six 
sharp." 

The  son  took  Uncle  Pete  back  to  town 
and  the  marshal  was  seated  opposite  the 
two  prisoners  when  he  entered  the  office. 

"These  the  prisoners?"  said  Uncle 
Pete. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Pete,"  said  one  of  them, 
rising  and  holding  out  his  hand.  "Re- 
member me?" 

"Well  now."  Uncle  Pete  took  the  hand 
and  peered  into  the  prisoner's  face. 
"Can't  rightly  say  I  remember  you, 
boy." 

"I'm  Luke  Jenkins.  Remember?  You 
took  me  to  Atlanta  seven  year  ago." 

"Well,  by  Joe!"  said  Uncle  Pete. 
"How  you  been  getting  along,  boy?" 

"First  rate,"  said  Luke. 

"How's  your  paw?"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

"Fine,"  said  Luke.  "He  was  talking 
about  you  jest  the  other  day." 

"I'd  like  to  see  old  Abe  again,"  said 
Uncle  Pete.  "Who's  this  you  got  with 
you?" 

"You  don't  know  him,"  said  Luke. 
"He  lives  on  the  place  next  to  us  but  he 
ain't  been  there  but  about  ten  year 
now." 

"That's  the  old  Logan  place,"  said 
Uncle  Pete.     "I  remember — " 

"Here,  here,"  said  the  marshal.  "You 


get  on  down  to  the  bus  station  or  you'll 
miss  that  bus." 

Uncle  Pete  glanced  up  at  the  wall 
clock.  "We  might,  at  that,"  he  said, 
then  to  the  two  prisoners,  "Come  on. 
We  better  be  going." 

He  walked  out  the  door  and  down  the 
steps  to  the  sidewalk.  The  two  prison- 
ers rose  and  followed  along  in  his  wake. 

"Say,  is  that  the  way  he  carries 
prisoners  around?"  asked  one  of  the  two 
prohibition  agents  who  had  brought  the 
prisoners  in. 

"Yes,"  said  the  marshal. 

"Why,  some  prisoner  is  going  to  knock 
him  in  the  head  one  of  these  days!"  the 
agent  said. 

"There  hasn't  anyone  done  it  yet," 
said  the  marshal  dryly. 

"That's  no  sign  they  won't,"  said  the 


hibition  agents  were  gone.    The  marshal 

had  just  entered  the  office  with  the  eve- 
ning mail  which  contained  a  huge  stack 
of  notices  for  posting  the  reservoir  dis- 
trict. When  Uncle  Pete  left  the  office  at 
closing  time  that  evening,  the  marshal 
watched  him  going  down  the  steps  with 
the  pile  of  notices  in  his  arms. 

"I  bet,  by  George,  he  won't  get  home 
tomorrow  night,"  the  marshal  said  to 
the  office  deputy. 

"How  many  did  you  give  him  this 
time?"  said  the  deputy. 

"Everything  that  was  left  in  the  reser- 
voir," said  the  marshal. 

"Great  day!"  said  the  office  deputy. 
"We  won't  ever  see  him  again.  That 
stuff  runs  all  the  way  from  Coldwater 
to  way  below  Charleston." 

Uncle  Pete  and  Joe  left  at  daylight 


"This  is  Pvt.  Gregory  of  the  Infantry,  Pvt.  Mitchell  of 
the  Field  Artillery — and  Pvt.  Quinn  of  the  Paratroops" 
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agent.  "That's  what  I  say  about  keep- 
ing an  old  dodo  like  him  around.  Here 
we've  got  to  go  over  below  Charleston 
and  catch  those  two  Fullers  and  we  need 
a  third  man  with  us.  Those  boys  are 
dangerous.  Got  to  risk  mine  and  Ed's 
life  just  because  old  man  Pete  knows 
some  senator.    It  ain't  right." 

"You  tell  that  to  the  senator,"  said 
the  marshal.  "He's  the  one  that  ap- 
points us  here  in  the  marshal's  office. 
If  you  find  you  need  reinforcements,  I 
guess  you  can  get  them." 

"Huh!"  snorted  the  agent. 

"When  are  you  leaving  for  Charles- 
ton?" said  the  marshal. 

"Tonight,"  said  the  agent.  "The  Full- 
ers live  about  twelve  miles  the  other 
side  and  we  aim  to  go  in  on  'em  about 
dawn.   Hope  to  catch  'em  at  breakfast." 

When  Uncle  Pete  got  back  from  his 
Holly  Springs  trip  that  evening,  the  pro- 


next  morning.  As  soon  as  ic  got  light 
enough  to  see,  they  stopped  the  car,  got 
out,  and  spread  the  notices  on  the 
ground.  Between  them,  they  knew  every 
path  and  pig  trail  in  north  Mississippi, 
and  they  went  over  the  notices  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  a  route  that  swung 
around  in  the  hills  and  small  creek  bot- 
toms, then  looped  and  twisted  out  into 
the  edge  of  the  Delta.  At  last,  Uncle 
Pete  was  satisfied. 

"We'll  never  get  back  home  tonight," 
said  Joe,  shaking  his  head. 

"We'll  have  to  do  some  stepping," 
said  Uncle  Pete. 

"You  don't  hope  to  get  all  that  stuff 
posted  before  dark,  do  you?"  said  Joe. 

"Well,  you  can't  tell,"  said  Uncle 
Pete. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Joe.    "Oh,  Lord!" 

"Huh,"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

Just  about  this  time,  the  two  prohibi- 
tion agents  were  holding  a  hurried  con- 


i.  i.  ace  i"  hind  old  man  Full. 
They  had  slipped  in  as  silently  as  th<  y 
could  with  their  car,  leaving  it.  they 
thought,  a  safe  distance  down  the  road. 
But  the  keen  ears  of  old  Josh  Fuller 
had  detected  the  faint  vibrations  in  the 
air  even  before  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  motor.  He  had  risen  from  the 
shuck  mattress  where  he  slept  beside  his 
wife  and.  slithering  across  the  floor  on 
callused  feet,  poked  his  head  in  the  door 
of  the  lean-to  behind  the  kitchen  where 
his  two  sons.  Hank  and  Lon,  slept.  He 
brought  them  upright  with  a  cautious 
hiss. 

"Git  into  your  clothes  and  come  on," 
he  said.    "They's  some'un  a-coming." 

The  two  sons  slid  from  beneath  their 
patchwork  quilt  and  stood  like  two 
cranes  in  their  too-short  winter  under- 
wear. They  slid  into  their  overalls  and 
flipped  the  galluses  expertly  over  their 
shoulders,  then  donned  their  jumpers 
and  placed  their  wide-brimmed  hats  on 
their  heads.  With  shoes  in  one  hand 
and  rifles  in  the  other,  they  went  into 
the  front  room  where  old  Josh  stood  in 
the  open  door,  listening  to  the  small 
waking  sounds  of  morning.  They  crossed 
the  floor  to  him  and  he  held  up  his  hand 
for  silence. 

"They  are  coming  across  toward  the 
barn,"  old  Josh  said  after  a  long  wait. 

The  two  boys  placed  their  shoes  noise- 
lessly on  the  floor  and  crossed  to  the 
side  of  the  room  that  faced  the  barn. 
They  slid  their  rifle  barrels  through 
punched-out  spaces  in  the  chinking  and 
peered  intently  into  the  waking  day. 

■THE  prohibition  agents  thought  they 
■*■  had  used  due  caution  and  they 
breathed  triumphantly  as  they  gained 
the  shelter  of  the  barn  and  still  heard  no 
sounds  of  awakening  from  the  house. 

"We  got  'em  this  time,"  whispered 
Harry,  the  senior  agent,  exultantly. 
"They  ain't  even  awake  yet.  All  we 
got  to  do  now  is  wait  till  they  get  up  and 
all  get  in  to  breakfast,  then  move  in  and 
taken  'em.  Shucks,  we  don't  even  need 
old  man  Pete." 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  to  have  a  couple  of 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  house," 
said  Ed,  the  other  agent.  "Just  in  case 
they  try  to  run." 

"Tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Harry. 
"Let's  slip  on  up  to  the  house  and  I'll 
get  at  one  kitchen  window  and  you  get 
at  the  opposite  one,  and  then  when  they 
come  in  to  breakfast,  we'll  have  'em 
from  both  sides." 

"You  think  they  won't  see  us  cross 
the  yard?" 

"They  ain't  even  awake  yet." 

So,  led  by  Harry,  they  eased  out  from 
the  corner  of  the  barn  and  started 
their  stooped-over  approach  toward  the 
house.  The  first  notice  they  had  that 
they  had  been  detected  was  a  yellow 
knife  of  flame  from  the  nearer  wall  of 
the  house  and  the  unmistakable  whip  of 
a  high-powered  bullet  close  above  their 
heads.  They  made  a  mad  dash  back  to 
the  barn  and  fell  in  a  panting  heap 
around  behind  the  corner. 

"Gosh!"  said  Ed.    "Who  done  that?" 

"The  so  and  sos."  said  Harry.  "They 
been  watching  us  all  the  time." 

"What  we  going  to  do  now?"  said  Ed. 

"Call  on  'em  in  the  name  of  the  law 
to  surrender,"  said  Harry. 

"You  reckon  that'll  do  any  good?" 

"Hello,  the  house,"  said  Harry  in  a 
full-voiced  bellow.  "Surrender.  In  the 
name  of  the  law." 

They  strained  their  ears  into  the  si- 
lence and  Harry  tried  again. 

"Wonder  why  they  don't  say  some- 
thing." said  Ed. 

"They're  too  smart,"  said  Harry.    "As 


THE  EXTRA  VITAMINS 


AND  MINERALS  YOU   NEED 


3  Good  Meals  +  2  Glasses  of  Ovaltine 

Give  the  Average  Person  All  the  Extra 

Vitamins  and  Minerals  He  Can  Use! 

Here's  Why- 


You  eat  poorly — and 
you're  tired,  listless, 
nervous,  "low"  —  if 
you  don't  get  enough 
Bi.  The  Ovaltine  way, 
you  get  plenty! 
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Government  authorities  say  today  that  3  out  of  4  people 
are  under  par— "sub-marginal"— nervous,  underweight,  eas- 
ily fatigued— even  "well-fed"  people— because  they  don't 
get  enough  vitamins  and  minerals!  Result,  millions  of 
people  taking  pills! 

But  if  you  are  a  regular  Ovaltine  user— and  are  eating  three 
good  meals  a  day— you  don't  need  to  worry— you  don't 
need  any  pills,  unless  you  are  really  sick  and  should  be  under  a 
doctors  care.  According  to  experts,  you're  already  getting  all 
the  extra  vitamins  and  minerals  your  system  can  profitably  use! 

Long  before  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiencies  became  a 
serious  national  problem,  we  added  to  Ovaltine  extra  amounts 
of  those  rarer  food  elements  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
the  average  diet— enough  to  be  sure— m  scientific  proportion 
—all  except  Vitamin  C  which  is  plentiful  in  fruit  juice. 

This  is  ONE  of  the  reasons  why  thousands  of  tired,  nerv- 
ous people  and  thin,  underweight  children  have  shown 
remarkable  improvement  in  health  when  Ovaltine  is  added 
to  their  regular  meals. 

So  don't  worry  about  vitamins  and  minerals!  Rely  on 
Ovaltine  to  give  you  all  the  extra  ones  you  can  use— in 
addition  to  its  other  well-known  benefits.  Just  follow  this 
recipe  for  better  health— 

3  MEALS  A  DAY  +  OVALTINE 
NIGHT  AND  MORNING 


If  you  wont  to  read  more  about  this  extremely  interesting   subject, 
send  coupon  below.  If  not,  start  your  Ovaltine  today  and  don't  worry! 


Children  need  it  to  grow. 
You  need  it  to  right  off 
colds,  for  good  eyesight. 
Ovaltine  gives  you  all 
the  extra  "A"  you  need 
— according  to  experts. 


WARNING! 

AUTHORITIES  say  "Don't  trust 
incomplete  pills  that  may  lack 
the  very  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  need.  And  don't  waste  your 
money  on  'loaded'  products  that 
supply  overdoses  your  system 
can't  use." 

RELY  ON  3  good  meals  a  day  and 
2  glasses  of  Ovaltine  for  all  the 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals  you 
need. 
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You  can't  be  alert, 
awake,  "alive"  with- 
out them!  You  get 
them  —  and  the  entire 
Vitamin  B  complex 
family  in  Ovaltine! 


Without  iron,  you 
can't  have  good  red 
blood.  Ovaltine  sup- 
plies all  the  extra  iron 
you  need  —  in  the 
way  you  can  use  it! 


Don't  think  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  all  Ovaltine 
gives  you.  It's  a  well-bal- 
anced dietary  food  sup- 
plement prescribed  by 
doctors  the  world  oyer. 
Famous  also  as  a  bedtime 
drink  for  sound  sleep  and 
morning  freshness. 


SEND    FOR    FREE    SAMPLES 


OVALTINE,  Dept.  V42-C-11, 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  samples  of  Regular  and  Chocolate 

Flavored  Ovaltine — and  interesting  new  booklet. 
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DIRTY 
OIL 

--one  enemy  you 
can  lick  right  now! 
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Keep  Your  Car,  Truck,  or 
Tractor  Running  Longer! 

Your  engine's  worst  enemy  comes  not  from  for- 
eign shores  .  .  .  but  from  foreign  particles  that 
sneak  into  the  oil  and  attack  valves,  pistons, 
rods,  bearings,,  and  other  vital  parts. 

The  one  certain  way  to  fight  dirty  oil  is  with 
Purolator  —  the  original,  uncopyable  oil  filter! 
Purolator  cleans  oil  so  well  that  it  is  STANDARD 
original  equipment  on  the  majority  of  all  filter- 
equipped  engines.  Get  a  fresh,  genuine  Purolator 
element  regularly.  Prices  as  low  as  $1. 

If  your  car  isn't  equipped  with  the  latest  type 
Purolator,  get  one  installed  next  time  you  change 
your  oil.  Purolator  Products,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
. . .  founder  and  leader  of  the  oil  filter  industry. 


When  the  oil  shows  dirty  on 

fhe  dip-sfick  — 

STOP  AT   THIS  SIGN 

FOR  OIL  FILTER  SERVICE 


long  as  they  don't  say  anything,  we  can't 
even  swear  they  heard  us." 

They  crouched  behind  the  barn  for 
thirty  minutes,  but  no  sound  from  the 
house  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

"This  ain't  getting  us  nothing,  just 
setting  here,"  said  Harry  at  last.  "We'll 
slip  back  in  that  ditch  that  runs  back 
of  the  barn  and  separate,  and  come  in 
on  them  from  two  directions.  Maybe 
we  can  fool  'em  into  thinking  there  are 
more  than  two  of  us.  You  go  up  the 
ditch  and  I'll  go  down.  When  you  get 
to  those  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  crawl  out  of  the  ditch  and  I'll 
crawl  out  down  here.  When  I  whistle, 
shoot  into  fhe  air  a  couple  of  times  and 
holler  like  you're  hollering  at  two  or 
three  men.  When  they  run  out  on  my 
side  of  the  house,  I'll  catch  'em.  You 
got  that?    All  right.    Let's  go." 

As  they  wriggled  back  through  the 
weeds  to  the  ditch  and  disappeared  over 
the  edge,  Hank  left  his  hiding  place  in 
the  corner  stall  of  the  barn  to  which  he 
had  slipped  in  the  confusion  of  the 
agents'  precipitate  flight  from  the  first 
shots  and,  bending  over  at  the  waist, 
strode  rapidly  across  the  yard  to  the 
house. 

"Two,"  he  reported  to  old  Josh. 

"Jest  two,  huh?"  said  old  Josh.  "I 
knowed  they'd  be  traveling  in  pairs. 
They  alius  travel  in  pairs." 

"You  want  we  should  catch  'em  while 
they're  separated  like?"  said  Hank, 
after  he  had  repeated  the  agents'  plan 
to  old  Josh. 

"Wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  'em 
ifen  we  had  'em,"  said  old  Josh.  "Give 
'em  time  to  git  outen  the  ditch,  then  cut 
loose  a  few  shots  through  them  low 
branches." 

The  boys  cut  loose  a  few  shots  even 
before  Ed  had  time  to  get  out  of  the 
ditch  or  holler,  and,  with  the  clipped 
leaves  and  branches  dropping  about 
him,  he  made  another  precipitate  flight 
down  the  ditch  to  the  rear  of  the  barn. 
He  met  Harry  there. 

"What  the  dickens  do  you  mean 
shooting  at  me?"  said  Harry  before  Ed 


could    speak.     "And    why    didn't    yc 
holler?" 

"You  didn't  give  me  time,"  said 
"You   started   shooting   before   I   coi 
even  get  out  of  the  ditch." 

"Why,    I    never   shot   at   you,"    sa 
Harry.    "I  never  even  shot  at  all." 

"I  didn't  neither,"  said  Ed. 

They  stared  at  each  other,  then  Hani 
peered  through  the  weeds  toward  trj 
house.  "They  must  have  found  o 
what  we  were  doing  somehow,"  he  sai 

They  crouched  in  silence  for  a  whil 

"We've  got  to  have  a  third  man,"  sa: 
Harry  at  last. 

"We  could  use  two  or  three  more 
said  Ed. 

"One  more  would  have  been  eno' 
this  morning,"  said  Harry.  "If  we 
just  had  somebody  around  on  the  otb 
side  when  we  first  surprised  'em — 
they  would  just  get  rid  of  old  man  Pet 
and  give  us  somebody  that  could  d 
something — " 

"You  reckon  we  had  better  go  bai 
in  to  Charleston  and  get  some  reinforct 
ments?"  asked  Ed. 

"I  guess  we  might  as  well,"  sai 
Harry.  "This  is  a  lot  of  expense  for  th 
government  to  just  catch  two  mooi 
shiners.  When  I  get  back  to  he; 
quarters,  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can  d 
something  about  that  old  dodo." 

They  wriggled  back  down  the  ditc 
and  made  their  roundabout  way  throug 
the  cypress  and  tangled  thickets  bac 
to  their  car. 


3or 
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/^*\LD  man  Josh  and  his  two  boys  lis 
^■^  tened  to  the  whir  of  the  car  start* 
and  the  sound  of  the  motor  as  the  agen 
drove  away  down  the  bottom  road.  Th 
old  man  nodded  his  head  in  grim  under 
standing.   "They'll  be  back,"  he  said 

"How    you    know    they    both    left? 
Hank  said. 

"They    alius    travel    in    pairs,"    sai 
Josh. 

"What  did  they  leave  fer?"  said  Lor 

"Gone  to  get  help,"  said  old  Josl 
"They'll  be  back,  come  sundown." 

"We  going  to  jest  set  here  and  wai 
fer  'em?"  said  Hank. 
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"Oh,  heavens,  I  forgot  io  tell  you— we  have  din- 
ner in  the  morning!   George  is  on  the  night  shift' 


DAVE    OCKAKO 
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THE  BUGGY  BRIGADE 


No  sooner  does  my  little  chap 
Knock  off  for  a  reluctant  nap 
Than  dear  old  ladies  on  the  street 
Start  making  passes  at  his  feet. 

They  voice  sweet  nothings  right  above 

him, 
They  yearn  to  yank  him  out  and  love 

him, 
They  pat  his  little  derrihre, 
They  compliment  him  on  his  hair. 

And  when  they've  got  him  wide  awake 
And  definitely  on  the  make, 
They  flutter  off  to  find  another 
Defenseless,  pram-propelling  mother. 
Margaret  Fishback 


"I  been  a -setting  here  waiting  fer  'em 
r  fifty  year,"  said  old  Josh,  standing 

f  rifle  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace, 
ou  boys  go  tend  the  stock  and  turn 
p  out  to  pasture." 
"Had  we  better  take  our  rifles  with 

?"  said  Lon. 

'"Won't  hurt  nothing,"  said  old  Josh. 

3ut  you  won't  need  'em." 

Hank  and  Lon,  with  their  rifles  in  the 

ooks  of  their  arms,  walked  across  the 

»rd  to  the  barn  and  fed  the  stock,  then 

rned  them  out  to  pasture  and  returned 

the  house.  Old  Josh  was  seated  in 
e  sun  on  the  porch  when  the  two  boys 
me  around  the  corner  of  the  house 

fd  dropped  to  seats  on  the  top  step, 
rs.  Fuller  called  them  to  breakfast, 
id  they  ate,  and  then  returned  to  the 
>rch. 

It  was  almost  dinnertime  when  they 

;ard  the  car  motor  returning  across 

le  bottom.     The  two  boys  looked  up 

ickly  at  old  Josh.    Old  Josh  eased  the 

tilted  front  legs  of  his  chair  back  to 

e  porch  and  leaned  an  ear  toward  the 

und.    He  listened  closely  as  the  sound 

ew  louder  and  closer,  then  he  rose  and, 

>llowed  by  the  two  boys,  entered  the 

'  Oor  and  barred  it. 

The  three  of  them  watched  through 

le  holes  between  the  logs,  where  the 

linking  had  been   punched  out,  with 

ieir   rifle   barrels   thrust   through   the 

oles  to  cover  the  approaching  road. 

"•HE  car  drew  nearer  and  broke  from 

cover  at  the  edge  of  the  yard  and 
ailed  to  a  stop  in  the  yard  at  the  front 
f  the  house.  Three  rifles  covered  Uncle 
ete  as  he  clambered  from  the  car  and 
lrned  to  face  the  house. 

"Josh,"  he  bellowed.  "Oh,  Josh.  Got 
ny  biting  dogs?" 

'Well,  I  swan,"  said  old  Josh,  lower - 
ig  his  gun.    "Hit's  old  Pete." 

He  set  his  gun  down  by  the  door  and 
nracked  the  bar  and  swung  the  door 
pen. 

"Come  in,  Pete,"  he  said,  stepping  out 
n  the  porch.    "Come  right  in." 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  was  last 
ere,"  said  Uncle  Pete  as  he  mounted 
le  steps  and  pumped  old  Josh's  hand. 

"Yes,  hit  has,"  said  old  Josh;  then 
juickly,  "Who's  that  getting  out  of 
our  car?" 

"That's  Joe,  my  driver,"  said  Uncle 
'ete. 

Oh,"  said  old  Josh.  "You  in  the 
narshal's  office  now,  ain't  you,  Pete?" 

"Yes.  Been  there  going  on  seven  years 
low." 

"I  heared  some'un  say  so  a  while 
>ack." 

"Can  you  give  me  and  my  driver 
ome  dinner,  Josh?" 

"Course.  Course,"  said  old  Josh.  "Old 
voman  is  just  about  ready  to  dish  it  up. 
fou  want  to  wash  first?" 

"Wouldn't  hurt,  I  reckon,"  said  Uncle 
ete. 


"Hank,"  called  old  Josh. 
"Hank.  Go  git  Pete  a  fresh 
bucket  of  water.  Come  on 
through  to  the  back  porch. 
The  washpan's  on  the  back 
shelf." 

Uncle  Pete  called  to  Joe 

and  followed  Josh  through 

the  house  to  the  back  porch, 

stopping   to   speak   to   Mrs. 

Fuller  on  the  way.     Hank 

came  with  the  fresh  bucket 

of  water  from  the  well,  and 

Uncle  Pete  and  Joe  washed 

their   faces   and   hands   and 

combed  their  hair  in  front 

of  the  cracked  mirror  nailed 

to  the  wall  above  the  shelf. 

Mrs.   Fuller  called  them 

to  dinner  and  the  menfolks 

filed   into  the   dining   room 

in    solemn    procession    and 

took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

Uncle  Pete  sat  down,  then 

squirmed     about,     hitching 

himself  forward  to  the  edge  of  his  chair 

as  he  reared  up  on  one  hip  and  fumbled 

at  his  hip  pocket.     He  finally  pulled  a 

pistol  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs  out  and 

looked  around  for  a  more  comfortable 

place  to  keep  them  through  dinner. 

"Here,"  said  old  Josh.  "Give  'em  to 
Lon.  You,  Lon.  Take  them  things  fer 
Pete  and  put  'em  on  the  mantel." 

Uncle  Pete  handed  the  handcuffs  and 
pistol  to  Lon  and  turned  to  his  plate  of 
spareribs  and  turnip  greens  and  pone 
bread. 

A  FTER  dinner,  the  menfolks  retired 
■**■  to  the  front  porch  while  Mrs.  Fuller 
cleared  the  table  and  ate  her  dinner. 
After  half  an  hour's  reminiscing,  Uncle 
Pete  rose  and  consulted  his  watch. 

"Well,  Josh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  we 
better  be  going." 

"Wait  jest  a  minute,  Pete,"  said  old 
Josh. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  called 
Hank  and  Lon. 

"You  boys  git  your  hats  and  go  with 
Pete,"  he  said.  "I  never  thought  about 
'em  sending  him  out  here  fer  you.  It 
ain't  right  to  make  him  git  out  on  them 
kind  of  trips.  I'm  a-going  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  senator  about  hit  the  very 
next  time  I  see  him.  Y'all  take  keer  of 
Pete  now,  and  don't  try  to  git  away. 
You  likely  won't  git  but  three  or  four 
years,  and  that  ain't  wuth  gitting  Pete 
hurt  over." 

Old  Josh  went  back  onto  the  porch. 
"The  boys  are  going  in  with  you,  Pete," 
he  said. 

"Well  now,"  said  Uncle  Pete.  "That's 
going  to  crowd  us  a  right  smart.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  got  room  for  them." 

"You're  jest  saying  that  'cause  you 
don't  want  to  take  'em,"  said  old  Josh. 
"They  ain't  going  to  take  up  much  room 
an'  they  might  come  in  handy  ifen  you 
git  stuck.  I'd  druther  they  went  in  with 
you  than  them  other  fellers." 

"Well,  if  they  are  going  anyhow,  I 
might  as  well  take  'em,"  said  Uncle 
Pete. 

Hank  and  Lon  had  returned  with  their 
hats  on  and  were  standing  on  the  porch 
waiting.  They  followed  old  Josh  and 
Uncle  Pete  and  Joe  out  to  the  car  and 
waited  again  while  Uncle  Pete  and  Joe 
got  into  the  front  seat. 

"Well,  you  boys  move  them  suitcases 
over  to  the  side  and  get  in  the  back," 
said  Uncle  Pete.    "It's  right  crowded." 

"That's  all  right,  Uncle  Pete,"  said 
Hank.    "We'll  make  ir  all  right." 

"Well,  so  long,  Josh,"  said  Uncle  Pete 
when  they  were  all  seated  in  the  car. 
"Take  care  of  yourself." 

"Same  to  you,  Pete,"  said  old  Josh. 

Old  Josh  stood  in  the  front  yard  and 
watched  the  car  turn  and  move  off  down 
the  rutted  bottom  road. 

They  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  road  when  Uncle  Pete  sat  up 
suddenly  on  his  seat  and  slapped  his  hip 


They  ttuqht  as  well  be 


THE  parts  of  your  automobile  engine  are  now  worth  the 
very  BEST  protection  you  can  provide.  A  breakdown 
of  any  one  part  might  lay  your  car  up  for  the  duration.  The 
one  thing — the  SURE  thing  you  can  do  to  prolong  the  life 
of  your  car  is  to  use  the  BEST  oil  money  can  buy. 

How  can  you  judge  oil  quality?  Be  guided  by  automobile 
and  aviation  designers  and  engineers.  They  use  Wolfs 
Head  .  .  .  Pan  American  "Clippers"  have  used  it  for  over 
13  years,  in  more  than  900  million  passenger-miles  .  .  . 
Wolf's  Head  is  now  being  shipped  all  over  the  World  for 
use  in  United  Nations'  planes! 

For  more  than  60  years  Wolf's  Head  has  been  engineer- 
ing lubrication  to  meet  changing  engine  design.  Wolfs 
Head  Oil  is  the  very  BEST  engine-protection  you  can  buy 
—yet  it  costs  only  35c  a  quart.  Wolf's  Head  Oil  Refining 
Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


100%     PENNSYLVANIA 

P.G.C.O.A.  Permit  No.  6 


TRUCK  OPERATORS 

Latest  tests  show  Wolfs  Head 
HEAVY  DUTY  Oil  definitely  su- 
perior  for  protecting  truck  and  bus 
engines.  If  rite  today  for  facts  and 
figures.  Meanu-hile,  get  Wolfs  Head 
HEAVY  DVTY  Oil— it's  made 
for  you  ! 
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Bundles  FROM  Britain 


.Lhousands  of  bomb -laden  planes 
wearing  sky-paths  over  Germany, 
need  vast  amounts  of  America's 
finest  motor  oil.  And  they're  getting 
all  they  need. 

Your  automobile,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  other  cars  and  trucks  and 
tractors  which  must  outlast  the 
war,  need  the  trustworthy  protec- 


For  your  protection,  fine  oils  made  from 
100%  Pure  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 
are  entitled  to  carry  this  emblem,  the 
registered  badge  of  source,  quality  and 
membership  in  our  Association. 


tion  of  100%  Pure  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Oil.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  keep 
dealers  supplied.  There  is 
plenty  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
conservative  use  of  your  car. 


pocket.  "Joe.  Joe.  Stop  a  minute,"  he 
said. 

He  felt  his  other  pockets.  "By 
thunder,  I  forgot  my  pistol  and  hand- 
cuffs." 

"Want  to  turn  around  and  go  back  for 
'em?"  said  Joe. 

"I  hate  to  do  that,"  said  Uncle  Pete. 

"I'll  run  git  'em,  Uncle  Pete,"  said 
Hank,  and  he  slid  over  the  back  door 
and  trotted  back  down  the  road  to  the 
house  and  soon  returned  with  the  hand- 
cuffs and  pistol.  Uncle  Pete  took  them 
with  a  gruff  word  of  thanks  and  the  car 
got  under  way  once  more. 

"What's  old  Josh  doing  now?"  said 
Uncle  Pete,  turning  to  Hank  and  Lon 
on  the  back  seat. 

"Paw's  done  got  too  old  and  stove  up 
to  do  anything  much,"  said  Hank. 


"Jest  lays  around  the  house  mostlj 
said  Lon. 

"I  remember  one  time,"  began  Un< 
Pete.  "Let  me  see.  It  must  have  be 
about  ninety-eight.  Yep.  That's  wli 
it  was.  Ninety-eight.  I  come  throui 
here  horseback  and  spent  the  night  wi 
Josh.     You  boys  weren't  born  then- 


A  BOUT  this  time,  the  two  agents  we 
■**■  waiting  in  their  car  in  front  of  t. 
telephone  office  in  Charleston.     Wb 


they  left  Josh's  that  morning,  they  _ 
driven  straight  to  the  telephone  offi 
and  Harry  had  put  through  a  long-di 
tance  call  to  the  marshal. 

"This  the  marshal  talking?  .  .  .  We' 
got  to  have   help  over  here   -   -   .  ■ 
We've  got  them   hemmed  up  but 
men  ain't  enough  to  handle  'em.     If  v 
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Pennsylvania   Grade   Crude    Oil   Association 

OIL  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


"J"^      OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


USE  IT  WISELY  ! 


I  THOUGHT  I  was  in  for  a  good 
night's  sleep.  The  air  was  soft  and 
warm  and  I  made  my  bed  over  the 
forward  hatch,  tucking  in  the  sheets 
and  blankets  military  fashion.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  was  asleep.  Dreams 
came  easy  that  night.  In  my  dream  I  had 
the  pleasant  sensation  of  sailing  through 
space  and  then  suddenly  I  awoke  and 
that's  just  what  I  was  doing.  The  next 
second,  I  was  in  the  water,  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  torpedo  struck,  it  had  blown 
me,  bunk  and  all,  some  hundred  feet 
away  from  the  ship.  I  struggled  to  free 
myself  from  my  bedding  which  was 
dragging    me    down,    and    then    swam 


around  looking  for  a  piece  of  wre 
or,  better  still,  a  lifeboat.  Fin 
noticed  that  the  ship  was  still  aflo 
though  listing  badly,  and  with  wh 
mained  of  my  strength,  I  swam  to 
pulled  myself  aboard. 

It  was  good  to  feel  the  ship  unc 
once  more.  Lying  exhausted  o 
deck,  I  discovered  two  things:  Th 
ankle  was  broken,  and  (far  moi 
portant)  that  I  had  company.  Tb 
tain  was  still  there,  and  so  wei 
engineer  and  the  radioman,  who  c 
used  to  send  out  his  S  S  S  and  the 
position.  There  was  no  lifeboa 
however,  and  the  only  life  raft 
was  held  securely  by  a  pin  tha 


at? 
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51    |id  of  had  one  more  man  this  morning, 
i  would  have  them  now.    That's  all  we 
Iteded.    Just  one  more  man  .  .  .  What's 
.  You're  sending  a  couple  of 
Good.    Tell  'em  we'll  be  wait- 
here    at    the    telephone    office    in 
barleston.     And  tell  'em  to  make  it 
lappy.     Send  plenty  of  ammunition, 
lose  men  are  killers." 
The    car    with    the    reinforcements 
ie  at  last  and  the  two  cars  roared  out 
Josh's.     The    men   surrounded    the 
use    and    wriggled    on    their    bellies 
ugh  the  weeds.    When  they  came  to 
e  edge  of  the  clearing  in  which  the 
use  sat  and  peered  through  the  last 
ieeds,  there  sat  old  Josh,  tilted  back  in 
is  chair  on  the  front  porch  with  his 
Jt  I  ands  folded  in  his  lap. 

"Surrender.    In  the  name  of  the  law," 
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called  Harry  from  the  weeds.     "Raise  I  \v 
your  hands."  I  H 

Old  Josh  raised  his  hands  obediently 
but  remained  seated  in  his  chair.  The 
four  agents,  bristling  with  firearms,  rose 
from  the  weeds  and  approached  to  the 
edge  of  the  porch,  keeping  a  wary  look- 
out on  the  house  all  the  while. 

"JN  THE  name  of  the  law,  I  command 
xyou  to  produce  Henry  and  Alonzo 
Fuller,"  Harry  said. 

"I  cain't,"  said  old  Josh.  "Pete  come 
by  fer  'em  about  noon  and  tuck  'em  with 
him." 

"Pete?  You  mean  old  man  Pete  from 
the  marshal's  office?" 

"That's  him." 

"Good  gosh!"  said  Harry..  "Old  man 
Pete  and  those  two  killers?     Let's  go, 
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ed  in  the  explosion.  "Sparks"  and 
igineer  and  I  worked  frantically  to 
i  it.  Just  then  another  torpedo 
£.  and  I  looked  up  in  time  to  see 
if  the  tanks  carried  in  our  cargo 
ig  right  at  us. 

ave  the  engineer  a  push,  and  we 
fell  to  one  side  as  the  tank  crashed 
gh  the  deck  where  we  had  been 
ing.  The  impact  threw  us  into  the 
•  again  but  this  time  we  were  lucky. 
>ad  our  life  jackets. 

night  long,  the  three  of  us  tried 
ep  from  getting  separated  in  the 
".  None  of  us  had  any  idea  what 
happened  to  the  captain,  but  we 

that  the  ship  had  finally  keeled 


over  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
Sticking  close  together  gave  us  courage, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  going  to 
need  it.  Sharks  I 

During  the  night  we  debated  whether 
to  slip  out  of  our  life  jackets  and  get  it 
over  quickly  or  stick  around  and  take 
our  chances  with  the  sharks.  Sparks  set- 
tled it  by  saying  that  he  for  one  intended 
to  hang  on.  He  claimed  that  an  answer 
had  come  to  his  S  S  S  and  before  dawn, 
by  way  of  further  cheering  us  up,  he 
broke  into  a  medley  of  tunes.  Sparks 
was  quite  a  guy  and  only  twenty  years 
old! 

But  in  spite  of  this  display  of  spirit, 
the  next  morning  no  rescue  ship  was  in 
sight.  Then  I  saw  a  tiny  speck  on  the 
horizon,  and  we  decided  to  investigate. 
It  was  the  captain,  calmly  seated  on  the 
life  raft  which  had  broken  loose  when 
the  tank  hit  the  deck. 

We  clambered  aboard  somehow,  all 
of  us  exhausted.  During  the  night,  I  had 
been  violently  ill  from  the  oil  and  salt 
water  I  had  swallowed,  and  now  I 
lost  consciousness.  I  came  to  just  in 
time.  My  comrades,  deciding  I  was 
dead,  had  wrapped  me  in  one  of  the 
raft's  signal  flags  and  were  preparing  me 
for  a  sea  burial. 

Having  escaped  that  fate,  my  troubles 
seemed  about  over,  because  a  freighter 
suddenly  loomed  on  the  horizon,  came 
alongside  and  took  us  aboard.  They  put 
me  to  bed  and  I  sank  back  peacefully.  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep 
when  the  freighter  shook  with  a  mighty 
blast.  This  time  I  knew  it  was  no  dream. 

It  was  getting  a  little  monotonous. 
This  was  the  third  time  we'd  been  tor- 
pedoed in  twenty-four  hours.  Flounder- 
ing about  in  the  water,  I  wondered 
whether  I  might  not  just  as  well  give  in 
to  what  seemed  my  inevitable  fate.  My 
only  consolation  was  that  about  every- 
thing had  happened  to  me  that  could 
possibly  happen.  That's  what  I  thought. 
Just  then  there  was  a  great  surging  of 
the  water  and  I  realized  to  my  horror 
that  the  U-boat  which  had  torpedoed 
our  ship  was  surfacing  under  me. 

I  could  easily  have  caught  hold  of  the 
railings  on  the  topside  of  the  sub,  but 
somehow  I  preferred  to  slide  off  her  side 
and  try  to  escape  notice.  The  captain 
saw  me,  however,  and  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish asked  the  usual  questions  about 
our  ship's  cargo  and  identity.  Even  with 
the  sub's  machine  guns  trained  on  me, 
I  couldn't  produce  the  right  answers, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  freighter  myself. 
After  directing  me  to  a  near-by  lifeboat, 
the  captain  apologized,  and  the  subma- 
rine submerged. 

The  next  day  an  airplane  spotted  us 
and  sent  a  ship  to  our  rescue.  The  trip 
back  to  this  country  was  happily  un- 
eventful. I  hope  to  return  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  soon.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  I  tried  getting  into  the  Army, 
but  the  doctor  rejected  me.  "A  bad 
heart,"  he  said.  *** 
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Hankies for Show- 

Kleenex 

fbrS/oivf 


DURING    COLD5  MY 
FAMILY    U565   SOFT, 

AesoftaeNr  Au.ee/vex  r/ssues— 

\T  SOOTHES  THEIR  NOSES— IT  SAVES 

LINEN    HANKIES/  ,,  ,  „      . 

(from  a  utter  by 

G.  W.  R., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


[■  ■ 
Sitting  Pretty/ 

I  SET  MORE  ATTENTION  THAN  TH6  SOSS 

SINCE  I  5HOWEO  THE   WHITE  COLLAR  SAL5 

HOW  CUFFS  OFKLeeNeX  SAVE  DRESSES 

FROM  INK,  CARSON  AND  OFFICE  GRIME/ 

(from  a  If  tier by  A.  B.,  Shrereport,  La.) 

f?S.  SAVS  PRy  CLSAH/HS  TV  SAVS 
CfiriCAL  MATTRIALS  flff£D£P  TO  W/V  The  WAX 


Maryhada 
UttleJam 


SPREAD  ON  ONE  OF 
My  BEST  NAPKINS. 

INSTEAD  OF 

SWITCHING    MARY 

I  SWITCHED  TO 

tXteetvex.K  saves 

PATIENCE,  LINENS 
AND  LAUNDRy.' 

(from  a  lettir  by 
D.W.  R.,  Albany,  N.Y.) 


I  was  a 
Low-Brow 


KLeeNSX  TISSUES  TUCKED  SMOOTHLy 
UNDER  THE  INSIDE   BAND  MAKE  AN 
OVERSIZE  HAT  FIT  PERFECTLY.  KEEP'S 
PERSPIRATION   FROM  SOILING   FELT/ 
(from  a  lettirbyH.  E.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


WIN  525 

war'savimgsbono 

"""w'«irf  ">»  ™l  "2L 
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KLEENEX' 

Serva-Tissue 
Box 

SAVCS  TtSSVCS 

saves  Money 

BCCAUSe  IT  SERVES 

UP  JUST  ONE 

DOUBLE  TISSUE 

AT  A  TIME ! 


(*T.  M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off. 
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'Can  I  return  these  things  later  if  no  shortage  develops?" 


LAWRENCE    LARIAR 


men.  Maybe  we  can  get  there  in  time." 

Led  by  Harry,  the  men  turned  and 
plunged  away  from  the  house. 

"Well,  I  swan,"  old  Josh  said.  "Now 
what  in  the  world  you  reckon  come 
over  'em?  Revenuers!  Pitouey!"  And 
he  spat  into  the  front  yard. 

The  agents  stopped  again  in  Charles- 
ton and  Harry  jumped  to  the  ground 
even  before  his  car  stopped  rolling. 

"Keep  going.  Keep  going,"  he  shouted, 
running  up  to  the  other  car.  "Keep  on 
after  'em.  We've  got  to  save  that  old 
fool  if  we  can.  I'll  go  in  here  and  call 
the  marshal  to  send  out  a  car  from  the 
office  to  meet  'em.  It'll  serve  old  man 
Pete  right  if  he  does  get  knocked  in  the 
head,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  the 
other  car  whirled  away  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  "I  wonder  how  he  managed  to 
capture  'em.  Must  have  went  in  on  'em 
at  dinner.  And  what  was  he  doing  mess- 
ing around  in  this  case  anyhow?  Must 
have  heard  us  talking  about  him  being 
too  old  the  other  day  and  set  out  to 
prove  he  wasn't.  I  bet  the  marshal  blows 
up  when  he  hears  about  it." 

The  marshal  was  more  indignant  than 
worried  when  he  received  the  call  from 
Harry  that  Uncle  Pete  was  on  his  way 
in  with  the  two  Fuller  boys. 

"There's  no  use  in  him  risking  him- 
self at  something  like  that,"  the  marshal 
said  to  his  office  deputy  after  he  had 
talked  to  Harry.  "We've  got  younger 
men  for  those  kind  of  jobs." 

"Why  in  the  world  do  you  reckon  he 
did  it?"  said  the  office  deputy. 

"Why,  to  have  an  excuse  to  come  in 
tonight,"  said  the  marshal.  "I'm  going 
to  see  that  he  spends  one  night  away 
from  home  if  I  have  to  go  out  with  him 
myself,  and  arrest  him  and  jail  him. 
But,  wherever  I  arrest  him,  the  jail  will 
probably  be  full  and  I'll  have  to  bring 
him  back  here  to  spend  the  night." 

But  when  the  car  from  the  marshal's 
office  met  the  car  from  Charleston  with- 
out having  encountered  Uncle  Pete,  and 
the  car  containing  Harry  and  Ed  drove 
up  to  where  the  first  two  cars  were 
stopped  in  the  road  and  they  all  three 
returned  to  the  marshal's  office  empty- 
handed,  the  marshal  grew  worried. 


"What  if  those  two  men  have  done 
away  with  Uncle  Pete  and  taken  his 
car?"  he  thought.  "I'd  better  put  in  a 
call  to  the  Highway  Patrol  about  him." 

So  the  marshal  called  the  Highway 
Patrol,  and  the  description  of  Uncle  Pete 
and  Joe  and  the  two  Fuller  boys,  to- 
gether with  the  description  of  the  car 
they  were  in,  went  out  to  all  the  patrol 
cars.  A  state -wide  search  was  under 
way,  but  dark  came,  and  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  Uncle  Pete. 

•PHE  lights  were  turned  on  in  the  mar- 
■'■  shal's  office  and  the  room  gradually 
filled  with  Uncle  Pete's  friends  and  the 
idly  curious,  their  attention  centered  on 
the  marshal  hovered  over  the  phone. 

"I  told  you  not  to  let  that  old  dodo 
handle  prisoners,"  said  Harry. 

The  marshal  looked  up  at  him  with 
worried  eyes  and  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  but  the  town  clock  boomed  the 
first  note  of  nine  and  the  phone  bell 
tinkled  at  the  same  time.  The  marshal 
grasped  the  phone  quickly  to  him  and 
placed  the  receiver  against  his  ear. 

"Hello.  .  .  .  Yes?  .  .  .  Where  are  you, 
Pete?  ...  At  home?  .  .  .  Are  you  all 
right?  ...  I  said,  Are  you  all  right?  .  .  . 
Why  shouldn't  you  be  all  right?  And 
you  out  all  evening  and  up  into  the 
night  with  those  two  killers  .  .  .  What 
killers? — Those  Fullers.  .  .  .  Wouldn't 
hurt  anybody?  .  .  .  Sons  of  an  old  friend 
of  yours?  Where  are  they?  . . .  Out  there 
at  your  house?  Well,  you  get  'em  right 
up  here.  .  .  .  Yes.  Now.  .  .  .  Asleep?  .  .  . 
Worked  pretty  hard  all  evening?  .  .  . 
Well,  I'll  be.  .  .  .  No.  Nothing.  I  didn't 
say  anything.  .  .  .  No.  Don't  wake  'em 
up.  Just  bring  'em  up  here  in  the  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  Good  night." 

The  marshal  placed  the  receiver 
slowly  back  on  the  hook  and  looked  up 
at  the  crowd  about  his  desk. 

"Pete's  home,"  he  said.  "The  Fuller 
boys  are  out  there  asleep.  He'll  bring 
'em  down  in  the  morning  when  he 
comes."  He  turned  to  the  office  deputy: 
"He  says  the  boys  are  pretty  tired  out. 
They  worked  pretty  hard  all  evening 
helping  him  finish  up  posting  that  land." 
The  End 
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It  used  to  be  hard,  dis- 
agreeable work  to  scrub 
and  scour  the  unsani- 
tary film  and  stains  off 
toilet  bowls.  But  no 
more!  Sani-Flush  does 
the  job  scientifically. 
Every  application 
cleans  away  many  re- 
curring toilet  germs 
and  a  cause  of  toilet 
odors.  Use  Sani-Flush 
at  least  twice  a  week. 


Don't  confuse  Sani- 
Flush  with  ordinary 
cleansers.  It  works  chemically.  Cleans  the 
hidden  trap.  (Also  cleans  out  auto  radia- 
tors thoroughly.)  When  used  according 
to  directions  on  the  can  —  Sani-Flush 
cannot  injure  septic  tanks  or  their 
action  and  is  absolutely  safe  in  all 
toilet  connections 
and  auto  cooling 
systems.  Sold  every- 
where in  two  handy 
sizes.  The  Hygienic 
Products  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio. 
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MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 
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'SCALV     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

D€RmOI 


Prove   It    yourself   no    n  att« 
how    \ong    you    have   suffer*) 
or   what   you  have   trlM 
Beautiful    book    on    psorii 
ala     and    Oermoll    witt 
uniting,    true    photel 
t/raphli   proof  of   result* 
lent  FREE.   Write  fur  I 


SEND   FOB 

GENEROUS 
TRIAL 
.SIZE  > 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.    Apply 
non-staining     Oermoll. 
Thousands    do    for  scaly 
spots  on    body   or  scalp. 
Grateful    oeers.    often   after 
years    of   suffering,    report 
the     scales     have     g-ne.     the 
red      patches      gradually      dis- 
appeared   and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill 
of  a  clear  r-kin  again.    Dermoi"  Is  used 

by  many  doctors  and  Is  backed  by  a  positive  agreement  t 
give  definite  benefit  In  2  weeks  or  money  Is  refunded  with 
out  question.  Send  10c  stamps  or  coin  l  fo: 
bottle  to  make  our  famous  "Oos  Spot  Test". 
self.  Results  may  surprise  >■■  u.  Write  today  for  your  tee  I 
bottle.  Give  Druggist's  name  and  address.  Print  nam  I 
plainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Ligjeett  and  Walgreen  Oru 
Stores  and  other  leading  Druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES 
Box  S47,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept-   1023.  Detroit,  Mich 


HOME- 
STUDY 


BRINGS  BIGGER 
PAY 


Don"tbe  caught  napping  when 
Opportunity  knocks.  Prepare 
for  advancement  and  more  money  by  training  now  for  the 
job  ahead.  Free  iS-Page  Books  Tell  How  Write  for  the 
book  on  the  business  fleld  you  like  -or  mall  us  this  ad  with 
your  name  and  address  In  the  margin.  Xoic.  please. 
LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution  ..-._ 

D.pt.  1140-R  CHICAGO 


African  Danger  Spot 

Continued  from  page  13 


leave  little  for  the  development  of  local 
leadership,   paracaidistas — parachutists. 

If  Portugal  ever  is  overrun  by  the  en- 
emy, it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  according 
to  the  colony's  leading  citizens,  that 
Mozambroue  would  become  the  center 
of  the  Fre^  Portugal  movement  just  as 
some  of  the  French  colonies  have  be- 
come for  the  Free  French. 

None  of  this,  however,  obstructs  Dr. 
Werz's  work,  for  everywhere  in  Neu- 
tralia  (that  never-never  land  of  it-can't- 
happen-here,  which  now  includes  only 
half  a  dozen  of  the  world's  fifty-odd  na- 
tions), there  are  men  who  seek  power 
through  an  Axis  victory  and  there  are 
others  who  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

Important  and  Busy  Port 

Even  Mozambique  is  no  exception. 
Dr.  Werz  knows  how  to  spend  money. 
His  agents  spend  considerable  buying 
drinks  for  seamen  in  port.  Lourenco 
Marques  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  on  a  continent  which  is 
sadly  lacking  in  good  harbors.  Ten 
months  ago,  the  cranes  in  Lourenco 
Marques  lay  idle  with  their  arms  folded, 
and  the  fine  landlocked  harbor  was 
empty  except  for  a  few  coastwise  ves- 
sels and  an  occasional  ship  from  Lisbon. 
Now  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  East 
Coast  ports,  where  United  Nations 
freighters  call  for  bunkerage  and  chan- 
dlering  and  pick  up  cargoes  railed  from 
South  Africa's  Rand. 

More  than  two  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping passed  in  and  out  of  Lourengo 
Marques  between  January  and  June, 
and  the  pace  increased  as  the  facilities 
of  Cape  Town  and  Durban  were  bur- 
dened beyond  capacity.  The  docks  are 
crowded  with  ships,  and  the  water-front 
honky-tonks    and    caf£s    with    sailors. 


Among  them  are  Greek  and  Dutch  sea- 
men whose  families  remain  in  occupied 
territories. 

Seamen  are  worth  their  weight  in  guns 
these  days,  and  Dr.  Werz  has  developed 
a  system  for  depriving  us  of  a  few.  His 
agents  circulate  among  the  disconsolate 
ones  who  are  wondering  whether  their 
families  are  dead  or  alive.  They  win 
the  seamen's  confidence  and  offer  to  ob- 
tain news  of  their  friends'  or  relatives' 
welfare. 

"Just  give  us  names,"  they  say,  "and 
where  you  last  knew  them  to  be;  we'll 
find  out  the  rest." 

Through  the  Gestapo  in  Berlin  and  in 
the  occupied  areas,  Dr.  Werz  obtains 
the  "information"  the  seamen  desire, 
within  as  little  as  forty-eight  hours. 
Whenever  it  is  unfavorable,  the  mes- 
sage omits  the  ugly  details.  His  agents 
meet  the  seamen  and  give  them  the  in- 
formation. 

In  return,  Dr.  Werz  usually  obtains 
the  data  he  requires  for  what  is  probably 
the  most  important  part  of  his  work, 
naval  intelligence.  From  sailors,  he 
can  learn  their  ship's  last  port  of  call, 
tonnage,  cargo,  and  possibly  its  desti- 
nation. 

From  personal  observation,  he  can 
ascertain  when  ships  leave  Lourenco 
Marques  harbor.  That  part  is  easy.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  look  out  of  his  window  in 
the  Polana  Hotel,  which  is  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  Delagoa  Bay.  He  cables 
Berlin  his  composite  day-by-day  pic- 
ture of  the  comings  and  goings  of  ships. 
Berlin  has  a  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cating with  U-boats  and  raiders  operat- 
ing in  Mozambique  Channel  and  in 
African  waters. 

That's  not  all.  Seamen  whom  Dr. 
Werz  has  befriended  are  often  influenced 
to  quit  their  ships.     Lourengo  Marques 
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But  Adolf. . . 

you  gotta  do  so  meting! 

"These  Collier's  P.  S.  ees  bad  a  beezness  for  us.  It  keeps 
da  automobile  running  and  we  no  can  break  up  da 
American  supply  lines  eej  da  cars  keepa  rolling." 


Collier's  Preventive  Service  Cam- 
paign is  a  big  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  "unholy  three."  They  realize 
that  keeping  America's  cars  fit  and 
rolling  to  relieve  strain  on  our 
public  transportation  systems  is 
going  to  play  a  big  part  in  their 
downfall. 

That's  why  we,  here  at  Collier's, 
keep  harping  about  driving  care- 
fully, staying  under  thirty-five, 
watching  how  you  start  and  stop, 
how  you  take  corners. 

It's  why  Collier's  P.  S.,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  contributions,  has 
printed  a  12-page  booklet  entitled: 
"War  and  Your  Automobile." 


In  this  booklet  pertinent  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  care  of  every 
car  are  answered  in  detail — by  men 
who  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  car  service  and  maintenance.  In 
simple,  easy-to-understand  lan- 
guage, it  tells  you  what  you  should 
do  to  put  your  car  in  shape  for 
economical  Winter  driving — what 
you  can  do  to  make  your  car  and 
tires  last  longer — go  further  on 
your  gas. 

You'll  want  a  copy.  Send  6c 
(either  stamps  or  coin)  to  Collier's 
P.  S.,  2  50  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  for 
the  booklet  "War  and  Your  Auto- 
mobile."  Use  the  coupon. 


AMD  Y0UR 
A„T0*0BlI.fi 

t0  H*>  *»  cofl  F 

lor  tKeir  duty 


MOM  COIUW* 

MIViNTIVl  SWVlCl 
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PREVENT] 

La  Vuick  and  MotcA  Cah.  Oujn&rL 


Collier's  P.  S. 

2  50  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Here's  my  6c  C]  stamps      LJ  co«n 

Send  me  a  copy  of  "War  and  Your  Automobile" 

Name 


"For  goodness  sake  stop  saying,  'What  happened?'  and  'Where  am  I?'  " 


COLLIER'S 


ELMER     ATKINS 


is  full  of  seamen  on  the  beach,  men  who 
have  been  bribed  and  otherwise  influ- 
enced by  Dr.  Werz  to  desert,  or  others 
who  have  been  shipwrecked.  Many  of 
the  ships  sunk  in  Mozambique  Channel 
have  been  ships  which  had  sailed  from 
Lourengo  Marques. 

It  is  a  study  in  macabre  to  watch  a 
tall,  heavy-legged  Nordic  with  blond 
wavy  hair,  gray-blue  eyes  and  a  petulant 
mouth  sit  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Polana  Hotel  and  scan  the  faces  of  ship 
captains  who  come  in.  They  are  awk- 
wardly dressed  in  their  newly  bought 
store  clothes,  these  survivors  of  sunken 
vessels  who  are  sitting  down  to  their 
first  dinners  after  days  in  lifeboats  or 
on  rafts.  At  such  moments,  Dr.  Werz's 
features  assume  an  almost  feline  smug- 
ness. 

The  transmission  and  reception  in- 
volved in  the  above  work  constitute  at 
least  part  of  Dr.  Werz's  daily  budget  of 
telegrams.  He  has  become  the  best 
client  of  the  Portuguese  state-controlled 
cable  and  wireless  service  out  of 
Lourengo  Marques. 

Every  day  the  German  vice-consul 
sends  his  khaki-uniformed  black  flunky 
to  the  one-room  office  of  Servico  dos 
Telegrafos  with  long  telegrams  ad- 
dressed to  the  Reich's  chancellery  in 
Berlin  containing  sheafs  of  neatly  typed 
figures  which  represent  code  groups.  On 
the  bottom,  they  are  stamped  with  the 
eagle  and  swastika. 

The  flunky  lays  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  thousand  escudo  notes  on  the 
counter  in  payment  for  a  single  batch  of 
telegrams,  amounting  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars at  a  clip.  Dr.  Werz's  cable  bills  run 
into  $15,000  monthly  and  he  is  known 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  Banco 
Ultramarino,  the  Portuguese  colonial 
state  bank,  the  equivalent  of  $100,000  at 
one  time. 

In  Mozambique,  the  Nazis  don't 
bother  levying  on  some  two  hundred 
Germans  who  are  residing  in  Lourengo 
Marques  or  the  five  hundred  who  own 
strategically  scattered  sisal  plantations 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  near 
Porto  Amelia  or  Mozambique  City — the 
region  bordering  the  old  German 
colonies. 


:■ 


The  amounts  Dr.  Werz  spends 
cables  represent  an  enormous  budgel 
what  censors  call  "information  valua 
to  enemy."  He  certainly  isn't  filling 
cables  with  accounts  of  the  life  i 
times  of  Lourengo  Marques,  for  t 
city,  charming  capital  of  Portugi 
plum  colony  though  it  is,  isn't  exactl 
world  metropolis. 

It's  a  busy  week  for  the  Americ 
consul,  for  instance,  when  he  sends 
receives  two  official  telegrams, 
consul  there,  by  the  way,  is  a  Buff 
boy  named  Austin  Roe  Presont.  He 
a  grade-4  officer  in  a  grade-8  post,  w 
is  handicapped  by  not  being  a  con 
general  in  a  place  where  all  nations 
cept  Japan  maintain  consul  genert 
He  and  his  Australian-born  wife,  M 
jorie,  and  their  son;  Austin,  Jr.,  co 
prise  the  total  American  population 
Mozambique. 

They  Leave  Werz  Alone 


Lourengo  Marques,  the  half-pc 
half-resort  setting  of  this  African  esp 
nage  drama  (which  would  be  more  fa: 
than  drama  if  the  consequences  to  t 
United  Nations'  war  effort  were  less  se 
ous),  is  a  dull  little  place  despite  t 
tourist-literature  rhapsodies  about  1 
city's  silvery  nights  and  golden  da 
Here,  some  14,000  people  of  Portugue 
extraction,  about  3,000  other  Europea 
29,000  natives  and  5,000  unidentifiab 
live  dull  little  lives,  with  two  movi 
two  so-called  night  clubs,  one  mediot 
hotel  and  one  terrible  golf  course.  El 
so  far,  nobody  has  done  anything  abc 
Werz. 

A  few  English  people  amuse  the) 
selves  by  plotting  Edgar  Walls 
schemes  to  rub  him  out,  but  Werz  c« 
ries  on  undisturbed — if  anything,  relis 
ing  the  notoriety  he  has  acquired.  1 
knows  people  indulge  in  backhand  gc 
sip  about  him  and,  if  he  isn't  the  lo( 
chief  of  the  Gestapo,  he  gives  an  adn 
rable  impersonation  of  one.  He  bo 
affably  to  the  Portuguese  and  dc 
everything  possible  to  ingratiate  hims 
with  them;  he  entertains  them  and  flf 
ters  them.  He's  no  superman,  but  sorn 
thing  of  a  sissy. 
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Werz  has  developed  a  persecution 
,-omplex.  Once  he  fainted  in  his  bath- 
:ub  and,  after  the  room  boy  had  saved 
lim  from  drowning,  swore  he  had  been 
assaulted  by  British  agents.  When  he 
fainted  again  at  the  dinner  table,  he 
asserted  later  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  enemies.  He  hasn't  any  privacy, 
not  even  on  the  beach  where  he  likes  to 
stroll  with  his  mistress.  Lourengo 
Marques  is  a  house  without  walls.  It 
is  a  city  where  the  Europeans  live  within 
the  few  square  feet  of  the  Polana  Hotel's 
dining  room,  lounge  and  lobby.  You 
need  only  dine  there  once  or  twice  to 
know  which  husbands  and  wives  play 
around,  who's  got  money  in  the  bank 
and  who  hasn't,  and  that  Werz  has  a 
Portuguese  mistress.  She  is  Mozam- 
bique's most  beautiful  woman,  with  an 
oval  face,  sleek  black  hair,  luminous 
brown  eyes  and  a  good  figure. 

A  Dangerous  Espionage  Agent 


Werz  is  a  young  man  in  his  middle 
j  thirties,  who  came  to  Lourengo  Marques 
I  after  being  bounced  out  of  Pretoria 
I  when  South  Africa  entered  the  war. 
I  There  are  those  who  suspect  the  ob- 
I  structionist  Ossewabrandwag,  one  of 
j  South  Africa's  antiwar  groups,  of  being 
|  linked  with  Werz,  but  evidence  of  such 
a  connection  is  very  slim  and  largely 
1'  hearsay. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Werz, 
in  his  expensive  cables,  feeds  Berlin 
I  news  originating  in  the  Union,  in  Rho- 
I  desia  and  probably  as  far  north  as  Cairo. 
J  Standing  as  he  does  on  the  flank  of  the 
I  Allies'  important  supply  lane  and  along 
f  the  British  airline  route  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo,  he  is  bound  to  come  across 
plenty  of  material  useful  to  Berlin.  He'd 
be  useful  if  only  for  the  accounts  he  gets 
from  Johannesburg  and  other  South 
African  newspapers  concerning  internal 
J  conditions  of  the  country.     His  oppor- 


tunities  for  effective  espionage  are  too 
numerous  to  be  overlooked  by  the  wary 
and  wily  enemy,  and  Germany  has 
proved  she  doesn't  miss  any  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Werz 
operates  as  effectively  from  Mozam- 
bique as  the  Nazi  Dietrich  did  from 
Mexico  City,  as  the  German  agents  did 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  before  Brazil  en- 
tered the  war  and  as  they  continue  to  do 
from  Buenos  Aires. 

If  anything,  Werz's  presence  near  the 
borders  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  most  important  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent whose  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  proportionately  ranks  her  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  presence  of 
Dietrich  and  others  elsewhere  earlier  in 
the  war. 

It  is  the  same  old  ugly  story  of  a 
friendly  nation — in  this  case  a  friendly 
colony — harboring  an  enemy  agent  for 
whom  the  rules  of  international  law 
mean  only  protection  for  carrying  on 
his  war. 

Mozambique,  by  the  way,  is  potentially 
one  of  the  richest  tidbits  in  Africa,  with 
gold,  manganese,  tin,  copper  and  coal  in 
its  innards.  Its  healthy  plains  can  grow 
corn,  its  marshes  rice,  its  jungles  rub- 
ber, quinine  and  tanbark.  In  the  minds 
of  many  Portuguese  loyal  to  democratic 
principles,  there  is  some  doubt  about 
Germany's  aspirations  concerning  Mo- 
zambique, but  there  can't  be  any  in  the 
shrewd  mind  of  South  Africa's  premier 
Jan  Christian  Smuts. 

He  who  envisions  a  postwar  federa- 
tion of  African  states  south  of  the 
equator  is  perhaps  thinking  long 
thoughts  about  Mozambique.  Of  all  the 
men  of  this  war,  he  is  the  one  most  likely 
to  come  up  with  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Mozambique  and  the  prob- 
lem of  Herr  Doktor  Werz. 
The  End 
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"I  suppose  it's  just  that  they're  tickled  stiff  to  be  able  to  buy  anything" 


GARDNER     REA 


and  a  HALF  DONE  overhaul 
won't  stop  oil  pump  in g- 

REPLACE  WORN  ENGINE  BEARINGS! 


Now's  the  time  when 
you'll  want  to  get 
the  most  from  your 
car,  in  fuel  and  oil 
economy  and  smooth 
efficiency  for  the  long  run.  If  it  has  smoky 
exhaust,  it  is  an  oil  pumper  and  should  be 
carefully  overhauled.  Remember  that  you  can't 
stop  oil  pumping  by  installing  new  piston 
rings.  That's  a  HALF  DONE  job.  To  stop  oil 
pumping  where  it  starts,  and  to  insure  endur- 
ing efficiency,  replace  worn  engine  bearings. 

Engine  bearings  meter  oil  to  the  cylinders. 
When  worn,  they  let  too  much  oil  into  the 
cylinders,  it  passes  into  the  combustion 
chambers,  burns  to  carbon,  coating  the  best  of 
new  rings,  the  pistons,  spark  plugs  and  valves, 
cutting  down  power,  demanding  more  gas 
every  mile— and  the  oil  waste  continues. 

When  the  engine  is  opened  up  for  overhaul, 
tell  your  service  man  to  check  the  bearings  and, 
if  worn,  to  replace  in  sets  with  Federal-Mogul 
Oil-Control  Bearings  to  restore  power,  pep 
and  economy. 

FEDERAL-MOGUL   CORP.,   DETROIT,  MICH. 


* 


FOR  VICTORY! 

Federal-Mogul's  expanded  fac- 
tories are  on  24-hour  production 
of  bearings  and  many  other  pre- 
cision parts,  for  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  propellers  for  motor 
torpedo  boats,  crash  boats, 
mine  sweepers,  submarine  ten- 
ders, dredges  .  .  .  and  continue 
producing  millions  of  bearings 
to  service  the  automobiles  car- 
rying war  workers  and  mate- 
rials to  their  jobs.  We  "keep 
'em  rolling"! 


Worn  Engine  Bearings  Cause  Oil  Pumping! 
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Brief  history  of  a  murder  trial. 
11  almost  ended  with  an  acquit- 
tal.   Then  the  truth  came  out 


THAT  November  7th  was  a  day  to  re- 
member. Things  were  slow  and  had 
been  for  some  time.  It  looked  as  if 
the  underworld  was  staying  under;  there 
had  been  no  gang  killings  or  pay-roll 
grabs  or  bank  raids.  Not  that  I — or 
Keith  Durvin  either — would  wish  such 
crimes  to  happen,  but  a  criminal  law- 
yer's living  depends  on  such  happen- 
ings, and  Keith  Durvin  is  one  of  the 
foremost  criminal  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try— which,  from  me,  is  a  very  modest 
appraisal. 

During  this  lull  I  had  little  to  do  but 
read  the  papers  and  kid  Tracy,  who  is  a 
literal-minded  woman  and  a  first-rank 
stenographer.  I  call  her  plain  Tracy  be- 
cause she  calls  me  Williams — Mr.  Wil- 
liams being  too  formal  and  "Chuck"  too 
intimate.  Although  I  have  soaked  up 
quite  a  bit  of  legal  knowledge,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  and  do  not  wish  to  be  one.  As 
Durvin's  man  Friday  I  make  plenty  of 
money  and  my  ambition  is  to  save 
enough  of  it  to  buy  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try and  raise  turkeys. 

TX7ELL,  this  November  7th  was  distin- 
*  *  guished  by  two  events,  both  of  them 
extraordinary  and  related.  The  first 
was  the  arrival,  about  noon,  of  a  young 
woman  the  like  of  whom  the  office  never 
saw  before.  She  was  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  and  just  the  right  size  and 
weight.  If  she  wore  make-up  she  cer- 
tainly knew  how  to  put  it  on  without  de- 
facing a  perfect  example  of  the  so-called 
American  complexion.  Since  my  gaze 
didn't  go  below  her  face,  I  can't  describe 
her  costume,  but  I  did  notice  that  she 
wore  a  real  hat.  She  was  tagged  with 
respectability.  I  thought,  "She's  got 
into  the  wrong  office." 

But  she  said,  "I'm  Helen  Thomas. 
I've  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Durvin." 

In  her  eyes,  which  were  as  clear  as  a 
couple  of  newly  washed  windows,  I 
thought  I  saw  anxiety.  "Just  a  minute," 
I  said.  "I'll  tell  him."  I  went  into  Dur- 
vin's private  office.  "There's  a  dream 
girl  out  there,"  I  announced,  "who  says 
she  has  an  appointment.  Miss  Helen 
Thomas — I'm  presuming  the  'Miss.'  I 
didn't  know  of  any  appointment." 

"Miss  Tracy  did,"  Durvin  said  in  his 
dry  way.   "Show  the  lady  in,  please." 

I  did  that,  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
and  picked  up  the  paper  I'd  been  read- 
ing. 

An  hour  passed  before  I  heard  the 
closing  of  the  door  to  the  building  cor- 
ridor from  Durvin's  room.  Then  the 
connecting  door  opened,  and  Durvin 
nodded  for  me  to  come  in.  He  took  his 
time  lighting  a  cigar.  "I'm  undertaking 
the  defense  of  Mrs.  Harris  Falk,"  he 
said  through  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"Falk?"  I  was  thinking  of  the  only 
murder  the  city'd  had  in  three  months. 
"Isn't    that   the    woman    who    was    re- 
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manded  the  other  day  for  poisoning  her 
husband?" 

Durvin  nodded.  "The  same.  The 
young  lady  who  just  left  here  is  Mrs. 
Falk's  sister." 

T  STARED  at  him.  "Chief,"  I  said,  "if 
•*■  you  take  that  case  you'll  queer  your- 
self! According  to  the  papers,  there's 
nothing  to  it;  just  another  woman  get- 
ting rid  of  her  husband." 

"I  wonder,  Chuck.  Anyhow  I'm  com- 
mitted." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  must  think  the 
state  hasn't  a  case." 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  he  admitted.  "But 
I  may  when  I've  talked  with  Mrs.  Falk. 
I'm  going  to  the  jail  after  lunch.  And 
you  learn  what  you  can  about  Harris 
Falk."  He  handed  me  a  sheet  on  which 
he  had  scribbled  some  addresses. 


That  was  the  second  extraordinary 
event. 

While  he  was  out  I  got  my  scrapbook 
and  read  over  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  Falk  murder. 

On  the  face  it  seemed  simple  enough. 
On  the  evening  of  October  thirty-first 
Richard  Martan,  who  was  tenant  of 
Harris  Falk's  upper  apartment  and 
whose  wife  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Falk  to 
the  first  show  of  a  local  picture  house, 
went  downstairs  to  pay  his  rent  to  Falk. 
Getting  no  response  to  his  ring,  he 
looked  through  the  lace  curtain  on  the 
inner  door  and  into  the  kitchen,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  where  Falk 
lay  on  the  floor.  From  the  veranda 
Martan  climbed  through  a  window  and, 
finding  no  sign  of  life  in  Falk,  tele-phoned 
the  police. 

The   medical  examiner,  who  arrived 


Haltingly  she  began  to  tell 
of  her  own  homecoming,  but 
Durvin  stopped  her.  "That's 
enough,  Mrs.  Falk.  We  all 
know    what    you    found' 
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with  the  police,  found  that  Falk  had 
been  poisoned.  A  plain-clothes  man 
picked  up  two  capsules  and  three  un- 
cooked beans  from  the  dining-room 
floor.  An  autopsy  disclosed  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  stomach.  Analysis  o< 
the  beef  stew  which  the  Falks  had  foi 
dinner  resulted  in  finding  the  poison  in 
the  residue  of  Falk's  portion  but  not  in 
the  stew  which  was  left  over.  The  twe 
capsules  contained  cyanide  of  potas 
sium.     One    stew   dish,    evidently   that 


Wartime  "Can't"  Inspires 

Tin/ess  RING-FREE  "Can 
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'not her example  of  how 
Macmillan  pioneers  for 
better  lubrication 


ere's  the  "can"  that  the 
il  industry  has  been  seeking — the 
irst  all-fiber,  plastic-lined  container 
mpervious  to  oil! 

It's  more  than  an  answer  to  WPB's 
>rder  forbidding  the  use  of  tinplate 
or  packaging  civilian  products  after 
September  2nd,  1942.  It's  a  perma- 
lent  contribution  lo  packaging — 
ighter,  easier  to  open  and  dispense, 
1011-refillable,  easily  disposable. 

The  basic  fiber  is  made  of  straw 

md  waste  paper  and  the  rest  is  pro- 

:essed    from   such    surplus  crops  as 

:orn  and  other  grains,  flaxseed,  tal- 

ow,  animal  tissues  and  bone.  It  will 

replace  millions  of  pounds  of  metal 

a  year! 

*         *         * 

You  may  be  asking  yourself  how 
Macmillan — a  comparatively  small, 
"independent"  company — can  be 
the  first  to  lick  this  container  prob- 
lem for  motor  oil. 

The  answer  is  that  for  ten  years 
Macmillan  Ring-Free  Motor  Oil 
has  been  blazing  new  trails  in  lu- 
brication. 

Startling  as  this  new  container  is, 
it  is  not  so  spectacular  as  the  simple 
fact  that  Ring- Free  removes  carbon! 

Ring-Free  is  refined  by  an  exclu- 
sive patented  process  which  retains 
a  vital  characteristic  of  the  original 
crude  oil,  enabling  Ring-Free  to 
dissolve  the  "binder"  which  holds 
carbon  to  the  metal  parts  of  your 
engine. 

But  this  exclusive  process  does 
more  than  that. 

It  produces  an  oil  that  reduces 
friction    so   fast   that    added  power 
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is  delivered  to  your  drive-shaft. 
This  added  power  can  be  mea- 
sured in  extra  mileage.  In  1094 
Certified  Road  Tests  in  many  makes 
of  owner-driven  cars  in  widely  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  country,  savings 
as  high  as  10  per  cent  were  not 
uncommon. 

Less  friction  means  — 

Savings  in  wear  and  tear  and  repairs, 
in  replacement  of  worn  parts — more 
vital  today  than  ever  before,  now  that 
you  don't  know  when  you  will  get 
another  car.  These  savings  prove  the 
all-round  better  lubrication  job  of  Ring- 
Free  as  clearly  as  the  way  Ring-Free  re- 
moves carbon. 

So  REMEMBER — 
This  new  container  is  the  latest  con- 
crete proof  of  Macmillan's  capacity  for 
pioneering.  But  never  forget  that  the  oil 
itself  is  even  greater  proof  of  Macmillan 
pioneering.  And  you  can.  see  for  yourself 
that  Ring-Free  is  a  pioneer  in  carbon  re- 
moval by  comparing  the  color  of  the  oil 
when  it  goes  in  your  crankcase  and  when 
it  is  drained.  It  goes  in  clean  and  light 
and  usually  comes  out  dark  and  murky 
because  it  has  cleansed  the  metal  surfaces 
of  your  engine.  You  can  observe  the 
reduction  of  friction  from  Ring-Free  in 
the  freer,  more  buoyant  operation  and 
in  the  savings  in  gas  as  proved  by  1094 
Certified  Road  Tests. 

Drive  in  at  any  independent  filling 
station,  garage  or  car  dealer's,  wherever 
you  see  the  Macmillan  Ring-Free  sign— 
and  get  a  fill  of  Ring-Free  as  you  read 
this  guarantee! 

*  *  * 

Try  It  at  OUR  risk  I  Macmillan  Ring-Free 
Motor  Oil  removes  carbon,  cleans  the  motor, 
saves  gasoline,  reduces  wear — or  your  money 
back.  RiNG-FRF.E  Motor  Oil  is  guaranteed  to 
make  your  motor  run  smoother,  give  more  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  reduce  wear  and  repair; 
because  it  removes  carbon,  cleans  the  motor  and 
reduces  friction  fast,  by  thorough  lubrication. 
Try  one  fill,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  RlNG- 
FREE  is  doing  these  things,  your  money  will  be 
refunded  by  your  dealer  immediately. 

Ask  your  independent  dealer  for  "What  You 
Can  Expect  from  Macmillan  RlNG-FREE  Motor 
Oil,"  our  new  circular,  or  write  us  for  it  direct. 


Within  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  this 
distillery  no  whiskey  other  than 
Old  Taylor  has  ever  been  made. 


TAX  NOTE:  You  pity  no  tax 
on  the  quality  of  a  whis- 
key—  only  on  the  quantity. 
U  hy  not  choose  the  best? 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  N.  Y. 
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which  Mrs.  Falk  had  used,  had  been 
rinsed  off.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral 
of  Harris  Falk,  his  wife  was  arrested  for 
his  murder. 

Since  it  was  unlikely,  during  the  few 
minutes  between  Mrs.  Falk's  departure 
and  Martan's  discovery  of  the  body, 
that  anyone  could  have  come  in  from 
outside  and,  unknown  to  Falk,  put  poi- 
son in  his  stew,  and  since  only  Falk's 
dish  of  stew  was  poisoned,  the  conclu- 
sion was  either  that  Mrs.  Falk  had  poi- 
soned her  husband  or  that  he  did  it 
himself.  Whichever  way  it  was,  I 
couldn't  see  anything  in  it  for  Durvin, 
except  publicity — which  might  not  be 
good  publicity — because  Mrs.  Falk  had 
no  money. 

I  jotted  down  all  of  the  names  in  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  affair.  Then 
I  went  out  for  lunch. 

After  I'd  tucked  away  a  couple  of  feet 
of  French  bread  and  a  veal  scallopini 
in  Carlo's  I  took  the  subway  and  then  a 
trolley  car  out  to  Linwood.  The  Falk 
house  was  in  one  of  the  two  rows  that 
lined  Van  Derwick  Street.  Some  build- 
ing speculator  had  saved  money  on 
plans;  the  wooden,  two- family  houses 
were  all  exactly  alike  except  for  paint, 
close  together,  with  only  enough  room 


borhood.  Mr.  North,  head  of  the  North- 
Kingston  Company,  manufacturing 
druggists  and  chemists,  where  Falk  had 
been  chief  accountant,  declared  himself 
poorer  from  the  loss  of  an  old  and 
trusted  employee.  The  annual  medical 
check-up  required  by  the  company  had 
given  Falk  a  clean  bill  of  health.  A  rou- 
tine audit  of  the  books  had  found  Falk's 
accounts  scrupulously  correct.  As  far 
as  I  went  I  learned  nothing  to  justify 
a  suspicion  of  suicide. 

•"TRACY  had  gone  when  I  returned  to 
■*■  the  office,  but  Durvin  was  waiting  for 
me.  He  had  his  feet  up  on  a  slide  of 
his  desk,  and  his  cigar  slanted  upward 
like  the  boom  of  a  derrick. 

Durvin  is  around  forty,  one  of  those 
blond  Greek  god  types.  He  dresses  like 
a  lord  except  when  he's  before  a  jury; 
then  he's  plainly,  even  soberly,  dressed, 
as  if  clothes  were  the  last  things  he 
thought  of.  He  makes  me  think  of  a 
diamond — brilliant  and  polished,  but 
hard. 

"Well,"  I  said  when  I  got  through  re- 
porting my  inquiries  about  Falk,  "that 
seems  to  ditch  any  idea  of  Falk's  having 
done  the  job  himself." 

"It  would  look  so,  Chuck.   But  some- 
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"No  wonder  she's  ridin'  hard — our  tire's  gone  flat!" 
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between  for  a  cement  driveway  to  each 
double  garage  at  the  back.  The  dining- 
room  bay  window  of  every  house  faced 
the  kitchen  and  bedroom  windows  of  the 
next. 

I  found  Mrs.  Martan,  a  snappy-look- 
ing brunette  of  about  thirty-five,  indig- 
nant at  Mrs.  Falk's  arrest.  According  to 
her  it  was'  impossible  to  imagine  Mrs. 
Falk  doing  any  wrong,  let  alone  such  a 
horrible  thing  as  murder.  Mrs.  Falk  was 
a  sweet  and  lovely  woman,  and  the  po- 
lice were  a  lot  of  fools. 

TI7HEN  I  asked  if  the  Falks  had  been 
* »  friendly  with  any  of  the  neighbors 
besides  her  and  her  husband,  she  said 
that  until  a  couple  of  months  ago  they 
called  once  in  a  while  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stubil,  who  lived  next  door,  across  from 
the  Falks'  living  and  dining  room.  Falk 
and  Stubil  worked  for  the  same  concern. 
But  Stubil's  wife  had  left  him,  and  the 
Falks  had  stopped  calling. 

My  afternoon's  work  uncovered  noth- 
ing except  that  Harris  Falk  must  have 
been  a  Class  A  citizen.  He  was  a  good 
deal  older  than  his  wife,  having  been  a 
friend  of  her  father  and  having  taken 
care  of  the  two  girls  after  their  parents 
had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  crash. 
Perhaps,  in  marrying  him,  Carol 
Thomas  had  been  governed  by  the  wish 
to  repay  his  kindness.  They  had  no 
children.  Falk  owned  his  house  free 
and  clear  and  owed  no  bills  in  the  neigh- 


times  a  man's  reason  for  suicide  isn't 
immediately  apparent." 

"What  kind  of  a  woman  is  Carol 
Falk,  Chief?" 

Durvin  puffed  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Well,  physically  she's  much  like 
her  sister  in  features  and  complexion, 
but  slightly  heavier,  being  five  years 
older  and  married.  Extremely  attrac- 
tive. I  think  she's  the  gentlest  woman 
I  ever  met.  Of  course,  she's  sunk  in 
grief  and  despair.  But  she  appears  to 
feel  the  death  of  her  husband  more  than 
the  shame  of  being  charged  with  it. 
She'll  make  a  very  good  impression  on 
a  jury." 

Durvin  talks  many  things  over  with 
me  because,  he  says,  you  never  know 
where  an  idea  may  sprout.  I  could 
never  decide  whether  that  was  a  left- 
handed  crack  or  not.  "She'll  need  to, 
Chief,"  I  said. 

"Innocence,  Chuck,  like  some  other 
virtues,  has  a  way  of  showing  itself  at 
times." 

"So  you  think  she's  innocent,  do 
you?" 

"I'm  convinced  of  it.  Not  because 
she's  a  nice  woman — apparently  nice 
women  have  done  murder  before  now 
— but  because  of  the  inconsistency  of 
the  circumstances.  Imagine  a  woman 
who  has  planned  to  kill  her  husband: 
she  goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  set  the 
stage,  washing  windows  and  getting 
clean  curtains  ready  to  put  up  in  the 


dining  room  so  everything  appears  nor- 
mal; having  prepared  the  poisoned  dish 
for  him,  she  goes  out  immediately  with 
a  friend  who  is  familiar  with  all  her 
moods  and  manners,  and  conducts  ner- 
self  naturally,  as  if  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  has  happened.  A  woman  with 
such  perfect  control  of  herself  would 
never  be  so  careless  as  to  leave  a  cou- 
ple of  deadly  capsules  lying  around  for 
the  police  to  find.  No,  no,  Chuck,  the 
gears  don't  mesh. 

"Besides.  I  suggested  suicide  as  an 
out  for  her,  and  she  was  indignant — 
bounded  right  out  of  her  apathy  at  the 
idea.  She  insisted  that  Falk  was  a  good 
man  and  had  no  reason  for  suicide;  that 
the  suggestion  was  an  insult  to  his  mem- 
ory. Throwing  overboard  such  a  chance 
isn't  the  attitude  of  a  guilty  woman." 

"But,"  I  said,  "somebody  was  darned 
careless  with  those  capsules.  Suppose 
Falk  did  bump  himself  off,  he  wouldn't 
care  whether  he  dropped  some  capsules 
or  not." 

"Perhaps  not,  Chuck.  But,  being  in 
the  business  he  was  and  knowing  that 
one  capsule  would  do  the  trick,  why 
should  he  bother  with  more  than  one? 
Unless — and  I'm  seeing  him  as  a  very 
practical,  methodical  man — he  might 
have  wanted  to  make  it  easy  to  discover 
what  he  had  taken.  But  why  those 
beans?    They've  been  puzzling  me." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Me  too."  Then,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  came  the  answer. 
"I've  got  it,  Chief!"  I  almost  yelled. 
"Halloween!  Kids!  Peashooters!  An 
unseasonably  warm  night — heaters  go- 
ing, windows  down  at  the  top  to  cool 
off  the  rooms,  no  curtains  up  in  the 
dining  room — why,  kids  blew  beans  at 
the  windows,  and  the  beans  went  into 
the  dining  room." 

You'd  think  I  was  a  cat  that  talked — 
the  way  he  stared  at  me.  Then  he 
grinned.  "Right  on  the  nail,  Chuck! 
Well,  we  won't  have  beans  on  the  brain 
any  longer." 

"Have  you  given  up  the  suicide  the- 
ory, Chief?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  pursue  the  subject  to- 
day. But  on  the  premise  that  Mrs.  Falk 
didn't  kill  her  husband,  and  nobody  else 
was  there  to  kill  him,  he  must  have 
killed  himself.  That  seems  to  be  the 
logical  defense.  Getting  her  acquitted 
is  the  important  thing." 

f-\F  COURSE  the  papers  made  a  big 
^^  play  of  Durvin's  having  undertaken 
Carol  Falk's  defense;  that  fact  alone 
warranted  their  rehashing  of  the  whole 
affair.  And,  whereas  the  state  would  or- 
dinarily have  been  represented  by  an 
assistant  district  attorney,  the  chances 
now  were  that  this  notice  of  a  battle 
would  bring  in  the  D.A.  himself.  Natu- 
rally the  papers  mentioned  Durvin  only 
as  news.  He  was  news.  But  the  reac- 
tion of  the  public  to  this  news  would  be 
conviction  of  Mrs.  Falk's  guilt;  Durvin 
had  got  acquittals  for  too  many  crooks 
and  murderers  to  avoid  the  reputation 
of  being  a  last  desperate  resort. 

Keith  Durvin  can  ream  out  a  little 
technicality  until  it  looks  as  big  as  an 
open  barn  door.  Judges  don't  doze  on 
the  bench  when  he's  on  his  feet  in  court, 
and  lawyers  can  learn  from  him. 

Yet  there  was  an  angle  to  the  case 
which  was  not  known  outside  the  office. 
Hitherto  Durvin  had  taken  many  a  case 
for  clients  whom  he  believed  to  be 
guilty — that's  why  he  could  get  bundles 
of  cash  laid  on  the  line  before  he  would 
even  talk  to  them.  They  knew  that  and 
brought  the  cash  the  first  time.  But  now 
he'd  taken  a  case  for  a  client  whom  he 
believed  to  be  innocent.  That  was 
something  new.  And  if  he  got  a  retainer 
to  start  with  I  hadn't  heard  about  it.  I 
still  held  that  he  was  gambling  against 
long  odds.  I  wondered  if  he  had  fallen 
for  Helen  Thomas.  If  so,  and  he  lost  the 
verdict,  where  would  he  be? 

During  the  weeks  which  followed,  an- 
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other  case  had  come  in,  and  at  times 
we  had  the  usual  lot  of  dead-pan,  over- 
dressed racketeers  and  a  torpedo  or  two 
around  the  place.  But  from  the  fact 
that  Durvin  often  changed  his  hour  for 
lunch  I  figured  that  he  was  managing  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  Helen  Thomas,  who 
worked  for  a  living  and  had  a  regular 
lunchtime.  And  I  saw  them  once  as 
they  came  out  of  the  ultraswank  Nor- 
mandie.  Well,  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
when  he  saw  it,  anyhow. 

The  Falk  trial  in  April  was  no  thriller. 
I  looked  in  every  day  of  the  five  it 
lasted.  Anyone  who  expected  to  hear 
how  and  where  Mrs.  Falk  got  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  capsules  was  disap- 
pointed. If  the  crowd  which  packed  the 
court  waited  for  salacious  details  it 
wasted  its  time.  The  D.A.  knew  all  we 
knew  about  Harris  Falk,  who  appar- 
ently had  no  good  reason  for  suicide, 
and  he  hadn't  found  the  third  party  to 
make  a  triangle.  But,  since  the  state 
had  to  produce  a  motive  for  the  murder, 
the  D.A.  assumed  one:  Mrs.  Falk's  de- 
sire for  money. 

As  might  be  guessed,  the  state  called 
but  few  witnesses,  and  those  chiefly  to 
establish  the  fact  and  circumstances  of 
Harris  Falk's  death.  Besides  the  Mar- 
tans,  the  medical  examiner,  analysts,  the 
dick  who  found  the  capsules  (the  three 
beans  weren't  even  mentioned;  they 
must  have  stumped  the  state),  the  only 
other  witness  was  Falk's  insurance 
agent. 

Durvin  cross-examined  only  Mrs. 
Martan — whom  he  turned  into  an  ex- 
cellent witness  for  Mrs.  Falk — and  the 
insurance  man.  The  D.A.  had  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Harris  Falk  carried  a 
ten-thousand,  twenty-year  endowment 
policy,  with  about  five  years  more  to 
run.  And  I  had  understood  that  there 
was  no  money  in  the  case! 

"Was  the  policy  incontestable?"  Dur- 
vin asked  when  the  witness — the  insur- 
ance man — was  turned  over  to  him. 
"It  was,  yes,"  the  man  answered. 
"Will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  'incontestable?'  " 

The  D.A.  objected  to  the  question  as 
irrelevant,  but  the  judge  allowed  it. 

"Well."  The  witness  hesitated.  "Well, 
incontestable  means  that,  except  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums,  the  insur- 
ance is  collectible  no  matter  what  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  insured." 

"Even  though  the  insured  may  com- 
mit suicide?"    Durvin  asked  the  ques- 
tion very  casually. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  all,"  Durvin  said,  and  thanked 
him. 

Later  Durvin  called  Helen  Thomas. 
Not  that  she  could  testify  to  anything 
but  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  sis- 
ter for  Harris  Falk  but  because  she 
made  such  a  helpful  impression;  that 
respectability  of  hers  was  reflected  by 
Carol  Falk.  The  D.A.  didn't  bother  to 
cross-examine  her. 

■THROUGH  it  all  Carol  Falk  sat  quietly. 
■*•  Her  bearing  was  that  of  a  modest 
woman  who  has  been  put  on  exhibition 
in  her  undies,  her  gaze  lowered  before 
the  staring  crowd.  I  was  sorry  for  her 
because,  innocent  or  guilty,  if  she  were 
acquitted  her  life  would  be  blackened. 

Durvin  assumed  an  attitude  of  pa- 
tience which  fitted  perfectly  his  side 
of  the  case.  The  trial  flowed  along  like 
a  quiet  play  with  a  grim  undercurrent. 
I  think  there  is  something  of  the  actor 
in  a  criminal  lawyer — a  love  of  the  lime- 
light, a  glory  in  playing  a  part  and  sway- 
ing an  audience.  This  time  Durvin  had 
no  witnesses  to  fight,  no  fine  points  of 
law  to  argue,  no  occasion  for  emotional 
histrionics.  Yet,  merely  by  his  manner, 
he  showed  plainly  that  he  considered 
the  whole  business  an  outrage  upon  a 
decent  woman. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  courtroom 
when  he  put  Carol  Falk  on  the  stand. 


That  showed  how  confident  he  was — or 
appeared  to  be.  At  least  a  dozen  law- 
yers whom  I  knew  were  present.  They 
knew  the  danger  of  putting  the  accused 
on  the  witness  stand  and  they  exchanged 
knowing  glances  and  whispers. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Falk,"  Durvin  said,  "tell 
the  court  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening  of  last 
October  thirty-first." 

CAROL  FALK  sighed,  as  if  weary  from 
repeating  what  she  had  already  told 
over  and  over.  Without  interruption 
from  Durvin  she  told  simply  of  her 
preparations  for  dinner  and  her  plan  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Martan  to  the  pictures; 
of  her  husband's  homecoming,  which 
was  earlier  than  usual  so  that  he  could 
remove  the  window  screens  before  din- 
ner; of  this  work  having  taken  him 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  of 
her  having  eaten  alone  rather  than 
chance  missing  seats  at  the  first  show, 
of  his  telling  her  that  he  would  wash 
the  dishes  and  clean  up.  Halting,  and 
with  visible  effort,  she  began  to  tell  of 
her  own  homecoming,,  but  Durvin 
stopped  her. 

"That's  enough,  Mrs.  Falk,"  he  said 


bil  was  the  name  of  Falk's  next  door 
neighbor — the  man  who  worked  for  the 
same  concern  as  Falk.  "Listen,  Tracy," 
I  said.  "Hop  to  the  hospital — take  your 
notebook  and  the  portable.  Also  take 
a  taxi.  I'll  meet  you  there  in  fifteen 
minutes.    And  step  on  it." 

A  sweet  time  for  something  to  turn 
up  that  might  help  us!  I  caught  a  cruis- 
ing cab  and  got  to  the  hospital  before 
Tracy  did.  The  girl  at  the  desk  called 
Doctor  Corbin,  and  he  appeared  just  as 
Tracy  came  in  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter  with  this  man 
Stubil?"  I  asked  when  I  had  identified 
myself  and  Tracy. 

"Stab  wounds." 

"In  bad  shape,  is  he?" 

"Pretty  bad.    Lost  a  lot  of  blood." 

"How  long  have  we  got?" 

"Well,  be  as  quick  as  you  can;  we 
want  to  try  a  transfusion." 

"Does  anybody  know  who  stabbed 
him?" 

"He  must  have  told  the  police;  they 
didn't  leave  a  man  with  him — just 
dumped  him  here." 

That  was  a  break.  The  doctor  took 
us  to  Stubil.  A  young  nurse  was  there. 
With  a  word  to  her,  the  doctor  left  us. 


'Mr.  Pegasus  can't  see  you  till  after  armistice  day — he's  been  drafted" 
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gently.  "We  all  know  what  you  found 
when  you  came  home." 

Then  the  D.A.  started  to  work  on  her. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  tried  all  the 
dodges  of  an  expert  to  confuse  her,  to 
get  her  to  contradict  herself,  but  with- 
out success.  Still,  he  managed  to  give 
the  jury  some  ideas  to  mull  over. 

After  recess  on  the  fifth  day  Durvin 
began  his  speech  to  the  jury.  He  stood 
before  them,  his  hands  on  the  back  of 
a  chair, "and  spoke  in  a  conversational 
tone,  as  if  they  were  a  party  of  friends 
in  his  living  room. 

".  .  .  There  at  the  bar  of  justice  sits 
a  woman — a  lady — who,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  might  be  the  innocent  wife 
of  any  one  of  you.  From  testimony  you 
must  have  conceived  a  picture  .  .  ." 

That  was  all  I  heard.  I  was  standing 
just  inside  the  double  doors  and  felt  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder.  I  stepped  outside 
at  the  nod  of  a  court  officer.  "Take  a 
call  from  Durvin's  office,"  he  said. 

It  was  Tracy.  "The  City  Hospital 
called  up,"  she  said.  "There's  a  man 
there  who  wants  to  make  a  deposition. 
He's  on  the  danger  list,  so  it's  impor- 
tant.   Where's  Mr.  Durvin?" 

"He's  summing  up — just  begun. 
Who's   the   man,   anybody   we   know?" 

"Nobody  I  ever  heard  of.  Name's 
Henry  Stubil." 

Stubil — Stubil?    Then  I  had  it.    Stu- 


Stubil  was  a  narrow-faced  guy,  very 
pale — from  loss  of  blood,  I  suppose — 
and  with  his  black  eyes  and  hair  against 
the  pillow  he  looked  like  a  charcoal 
sketch.    "Durvin?"  he  asked  weakly. 

"No,  Mr.  Durvin's  in  court,"  I  said. 
"I'm  Williams,  from  his  office.  And  I'm 
a  notary." 

I  pulled  up  a  chair  and  put  Tracy  at 
his  head.  She  had  paper  and  carbon  in 
the  portable  already.  "I'll  take  it  right 
on  the  machine,"  she  said. 

"Good  girl!"  I  told  her.  "That'd  be 
safer."  I  got  another  chair  and  sat  as 
close  as  I  could.  "Now,"  I  said  to  Stu- 
bil, "go  ahead  and  talk.  Take  it  easy." 
I  wondered  what  was  coming. 

T  DIDN'T  have  to  wonder  long.  "Mrs. 
■*■  Harris  Falk  didn't  kill  her  husband." 
Stubil  said  in  almost  a  whisper.   "I  did." 

What  a  jolt!  I  glanced  at  Tracy.  She'd 
got  it  typed  as  he  said  it  and  was 
hunched  tensely  over  the  machine.  She 
was  like  a  machine  herself — one  made 
of  steel  wires.  I  took  a  breath.  "Begin 
at  the  beginning,"  I  told  Stubil. 

From  then  on,  it  came  in  pieces  and 
in  a  tone  so  faint  that  we  had  to  strain 
our  ears.  I  was  praying  that  the  doctors 
would  not  come  barging  in  with  trans- 
fusion apparatus. 

Henry  Stubil  had  charge  of  the  stock 
room  for  the  North-Kingston  Company. 
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York  *  Adams  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ROYAL  DUKE 


He  had  been  stealing  heroin  from  the 
reserve  supply,  selling  it  to  dope  ped- 
dlers, and  covering  the  deficiency  by 
substituting  similar-looking  stuff.  Har- 
ris Falk.  somehow  becoming  suspicious, 
had  investigated  and  discovered  the 
thefts.  He  had  advised  Stubil  to  give 
up  his  job — or  else.  Meanwhile,  after 
a  quarrel  over  the  queer  people  who 
came  to  the  house  at  night,  Stubil's  wife 
had  left  him.  Stubil,  threatened  by  his 
customers  with  worse  than  exposure, 
was  desperate.  With  the  intention  of 
doing  away  with  himself,  he  had  filled 
a  few  capsules  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. He  had  these  in  his  pocket  on  the 
evening  of  October  thirty-first  when, 
from  his  bedroom  window,  he  happened 
to  look  down  into  the  open  and  curtain- 
less  windows  of  the  Falk  dining  room 
and  saw  Mrs.  Falk  finish  her  dinner  and 
put  a  dish  of  steaming  stew  at  her  hus- 
band's empty  place  at  the  table.  Boys 
blowing  beans  at  windows  had  ^iven 
Stubil  an  idea,  and  he  decided  to  kill 
Falk  instead  of  himself. 

Taking  a  hollow  curtain  rjd  for  a  pea- 
shooter, and  with  a  few  b^ans  that  hap- 
pened to  be  easily  located,  he  waited 
for  Mrs.  Falk  to  leave  her  dining  room. 
He  blew  the  beans  to  get  the  range. 
Then  he  blew  the  capsules,  missing  the 
dish  twice  because  the  capsules  were 
heavier  than  the  beans.  Replacing  the 
curtain  rod,  he  left  the  house.  He  had 
kept  on  supplying  his  customers,  but  his 
conscience  bothered  him.  Poisoning 
Harris  Falk  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
he  hadn't  considered  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  Mrs.  Falk.  Now  he  decided 
to  wait  for  the  verdict;  if  it  went  against 
Mrs.  Falk,  he  would  confess  and  then 
kill  himself.  But  a  quarrel  with  an  infu- 
riated customer  had  upset  his  plans. 

Tracy  had  caught  the  words  as  they 
came  from  Stubil's  mouth.  At  last  she 
ripped  the  paper  from  the  machine.  I 
read  it  to  Stubil  and  the  nurse.  Then, 
while  the  nurse  and  I  held  the  cover  of 
the  portable  over  Stubil  for  a  desk,  he 
made  a  hand  at  signing  it.  Tracy  and  the 
nurse  witnessed  it,  and  I  attested  the  sig- 
natures.  Then  I  took  a  long  breath. 

"Well,  Tracy,"  I  said,  when  we  were 
outside,  "if  this  doesn't  wind  up  that 
dull  trial  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  I'm  a  poor 
guesser." 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  big  behind  her 
glasses.  "Especially  if  Mr.  Durvin  has 
got  an  acquittal."    She  was  excited. 

A  taxi  came  along,  and  we  climbed  in. 
I  told  the  driver  to  get  to  the  court- 
house in  a  hurry — Tracy  could  return 
to  the  office  from  there. 

TT  WAS  half  past  four  by  this  lime— I 
•J-  hadn't  realized  that  we'd  been  so  long 
with  Stubil — and  the  lighted  courthouse 
corridors  held  but  a  scattering  of  the 
usual  hangers-round.  Both  Durvin's  and 
the  D.A.'s  speeches  must  have  been 
short,  for  the  jury  was  out.  There  were 
a  few  persons  waiting  in  the  courtroom, 
and  Durvin  and  Helen  Thomas  sat  on  a 
front  bench,  silent.  I  tapped  Durvin  on 
the  shoulder  and  asked  him  to  step  out- 
side. 

"Well,  Chief,"  I  whispered  in  the  cor- 
ridor, "you  were  right.  She's  innocent." 
I  handed  him  the  statement. 

I  never  expected  to  see  Keith  Durvin 
lose  his  poise.  His  eyes  bugge''  out  as 
he  read,  and  the  paper  shook  in  his 
hands.  "Gosh!"  he  said  when  he'd  fin- 
ished reading.  "Who'd  have  dreamed 
that  it  could  have  been  done  that  way? 
Great  work,  Chuck?" 

"And  Tracy,  Chief.  How  long  has  the 
jury  been  out?" 

"Less  than  an  hour.  I  don't  think 
they'll  be  more  than  another  hour." 

"What  do  you  think  the  verdict  will 
be,  Chief?" 

"I  believe  they'll  acquit  Mrs.  Falk. 
So  does  the  D.A." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "all  you'll  have  to  do 
is  to  hold  that  affidavit  until  after  the — " 


"No!"  he  burst  out,  with  more  heat 
than  I  ever  knew  he  had  in  him.  He 
turned  away,  but  I  stopped  him.  "But, 
Chief."  I  insisted,  "if  they  bring  in  an 
acquittal,  you'll  have  won  your  aase. 
Afterward,  with  that  statement — " 

"The  devil  with  that!"  He  was  hot.  "I 
won't  have  her  suffer  one  minute  more 
than  she  has  to — or  be  smirched  forever 
by  a  verdict  of  either  kind.  I'll  use  this 
right  now."  He  started  away,  but  turned 
back.  "And  listen;  the  police  have  to 
know  about  this  Stubil  rat.  You  go  over 
and  tell  Headquarters.  When  you've 
done  that" — he  fished  out  his  keys — "go 
get  my  car.  Park  it  out  back;  there'll 
be  a  mob  when  this  gets  around." 

TT  WAS  all  over  but  the  cheering  when 
■*■  I'd  parked  the  car  and  got  back  in  the 
court.  Mrs.  Falk  and  Helen  Thomas 
were  with  Durvin  in  the  judge's  room. 
The  judge  was  just  leaving  as  I  went  in. 
The  eyes  of  both  women  glistened  from 
red  lids.  Helen  Thomas  had  an  arm 
about  her  sister. 

Durvin  introduced  me:  "Mr.  Wil- 
liams— the  last-minute  man.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams will  join  us.  if  he  has  no  previous 
engagement." 

"If  I  had,  I'd  break  it,"  I  said. 

"Fine,  Chuck!  Now  we'll  give  the 
curious  and  the  reporters  the  slip  and 
go  to  my  place.  You  drive,  Chuck;  then 
the  rest  of  us  will  be  inconspicuous  in 
the  back  seat." 

I'd  been  once  to  Durvin's  apartment. 
It's  in  one  of  those  hotels  where  an  im- 
itation of  Goering  waits  under  a  can- 
opy to  open  car  doors.  I  wondered  why 
he  needed  so  large  an  apartment.  Maybe 
to  hold  all  the  stuff  he  has — and  he  has 
plenty.  The  women's  eyes  grew  big 
when  they  saw  the  place.  That  told  me 
what  I  couldn't  tell  myself — that  the  fur- 
nishings were  right. 

When  Durvin  came  back  from  show- 
ing them  where  they  could  do  them- 
selves up  a  bit,  I  asked  him,  "You  beat 
the  jury  to  it.  Chief?" 

He  nodded  absently. 

"Did  you  find  out  what  they  were 
going  to  bring  in?" 

"They'd  been  about  to  vote  for  ac- 
quittal." 

"Well!"  I  was  pleased.  "Then  every- 
thing is  One  and  dandy." 

"Right,  Chuck.  Now  I  must  tele- 
phone about  dinner.  While  I'm  doing 
that,  you  go  and  make  some  Martinis." 

While  we  sat  in  the  big  living  room 
Durvin  did  all  the  talking — and  about 
everything  but  the  trial.  I  never  heard 
of  anything  that  will  soften  a  diamond, 
but  something  softened  Durvin.  He  was 
another  man,  gay  and  warm,  a  fascinat- 
ing entertainer.  After  about  an  hour 
a  waiter  came  to  the  door  and  said, 
"Dinner  is  served,  Mr.  Durvin." 

As  we  all  stood  up,  Durvin  said,  "Just 
a  word  about  business,  then  we'll  for- 
get it."  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
women  were  wondering  how  much  he 
would  soak  them  for  his  services.  I'd 
been  wondering  that  for  a  long  time. 
But  he  said,  "I've  got  from  this  case 
what  no  amount  of  money  could  pos- 
sibly equal — so  please  put  any  thought 
of  a  fee  out  of  your  mind."  And  he  flat- 
tened a  hand  and  moved  it  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  he  were  rubbing  out  some- 
thing. 

I  glanced  at  Helen  Thomas  to  see  if 
she  saw  what  I  saw — and  she  was  smil- 
ing at  the  other  two,  looking  quite 
pleased.  Then  I  got  it;  it  was  Carol  Falk 
whom  Durvin  had  fallen  for.  After  one 
long,  steady  look  at  him  Mrs.  Falk 
blushed  and  lowered  her  gaze. 

As  a  fortuneteller,  I'd  starve  to  death. 

When  we  took  our  places  at  the  table 
I  wondered  if  Helen  Thomas  might  pos- 
sibly develop  an  interest  in  a  turkey 
farm — but  as  I  gathered  another  eyeful 
of  that  streamlined  girl  something  em- 
phatically told  me,  "No!" 
The  End 
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r*  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
,  Good  Housekeeping  , 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirrs.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 
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(Also  in  10c  and  5SY  jars) 
Buy  a  jar  of  ARRID  today  at  any 
store   which   sells  toilet  goods. 
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Handy-Sized  Dictionary!" 


AC'ITAL  use  proves  that  WEB- 
STER'S COLLEGIATE  de 
fines  all  the  most  commonly  used 
words  — IS  the  BEST.  l.:!00 
pages;  lin.nou  entries:  l  suit 
pictures.  SS.50  to  $8.73,  depend- 
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di  i   direct  from  publishers. 
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Picture  Game.  C.  $  C.  .Mc-rriain 
Company.    154     Federal    St.. 
Springfield,     Massachusetts. 
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Please  send  me  FREE  Quiz  and  Picture  Game, 
also  full  infonnstlon  sbout  Webster's  Collegiate 
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MEDICATED  FOR 


CLOTHESPIN  NOSE 


Cold  make  breathing  diffi- 
cult? Nose  feel  "clamped  in 
a  clothespin?"  Put  a  Luden's 
in  your  mouth.  As  it  dis- 
solves it  releases  cool  men- 
thol vapor  — which,  with 
every  breath,  helps  relieve 
clogged  nasal  passages,  un- 
clamp  "clothespin  nose!" 


Switch  to  3/umk, 

MEDICO 


66  Baffle  Filter 
Thrills  Smokers 


USED  IN  MEDICO  PIPES,  CIGAR, 
AND  CIGARETTE  HOLDERS 

New  York  —  The  scientific, 
absorbent  filter  has  cont  ribut  ed 
mightily  to  the  smoking 
pleasure  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  switched 
to  Medico  Filtered  Smoking. 
Actually,  the  smoke  must  travel 
through  66  "baffles"  before 
reachingthe  mouth.  Flakes  and 
slugs  are  trapped;  and  the 
smoke  is  whirl-cooled  as  it  winds 
ts  way  through  the  filter. 
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Marjorie's  Horse  Comes  In 

Continued  from  page  20 


Reynolds  went  home  to  pray.    Mr.  Dare         In  truth,   Marjorie   made   a   sacrifice! 
spoke  feelingly  about  her  talents,  and    for  art  because  she  worked  herself  up[. 


Mr.  Sandrich  left  the  meeting  long 
enough  to  request  Mr.  Moe  Sackin,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Miss  Reynolds'  agent, 
to  produce  one  of  her  horse-opera  suc- 
cesses. Mr.  Sackin  paled,  but  thought 
rapidly.     "Well,  it's  after  quitting  time 


to  a  $600-a-week  basis  in  the  chase  epics 
and  is  now  getting  an  estimated  $250  per 
from  Paramount.  The  difference  is  in 
attention;  the  spectators  who  attend 
Westerns  look  first  at  the  horses.  Every 
thing  is  done  on  the  lope  and  at  a  dis- 
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and  we  couldn't  get  a  reel  now,"  he  said,    tance.     The  hero  and  heroine  get  onh 


How  about  tomorrow?"  persisted 
Sandrich. 

"Tomorrow  is  Saturday,"  said  Mr. 
Sackin,  brightening  up  at  the  memory, 
and  adding  helpfully:  "We  couldn't 
possibly  get  it  till  late  Monday." 

Mr.  Sackin  then  went  to  the  Reynolds 
home  to  warn  her  to  burn  any  loose 
horse-opera  pictures  that  might  be 
around  the  house.  He  also  patted  her 
hand  and  said  briskly.  "Yi,  yi,  yi,  yi," 
four  times  and  adjured  her  to  sleep  with 
the  windows  closed  and  to  stay  out  of 
drafts. 

There  was  no  horse-opera  record  of 
Miss  Reynolds  around  Monday  morn- 
ing and  there  was  also  no  time  to 
monkey  much  more  with  the  casting  of 
the  leading  lady.  Danny  Dare  had  pried 
her  into  a  blond  wig,  and  she  was  mak- 
ing a  test  with  Crosby.  The  test  was  all 
right.  The  test  with  Astaire  was  all 
right.  Mr.  Sackin  was  there  at  quitting 
time  with  his  pen  in  hand,  asking  any- 
body in  sight  would  they  please  sign  this 
paper. 

Up  to  that  point  everything  seemed 
haphazard  but  eventually  Holiday  Inn 
appeared  and  Marjorie  was  acclaimed 
by  the  multitudes  and  rushed  into  other 
pictures  by  Paramount,  which  now  con- 
siders her  a  valuable  property.  She  did 
well  in  the  picture,  dancing  pleasingly 
with  Mr.  Astaire,  saying  her  lines  with 
confidence  and  looking  alluring.  Lovers 
of  horse  operas  were  particularly  elated 
at  the  triumph  because  they  have  long 
maintained  that  such  pictures  afford  the 
finest  training  for  the  cinema.  Miss 
Reynolds  belongs  to  this  school. 

"Oh,  you  learn,"  she  says,  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  mean  that  if  you  act  at  all 
in  the  horse  flickers  you  act  fast.  A 
director  who  does  fewer  than  a  hundred 
camera  setups  in  a  day  is  tapped  sig- 
nificantly by  the  front  office  and  con- 
jures up  immediate  visions  of  Devil's 
Island. 
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one  close-up  in  the  picture. 

"That's  to  let  them  know  who  we  are,"  ••'  ^ 
explains  Marjorie. 

Western  sets  consist  of  a  ranch 
house,  a  corral  and  the  villain's  den — 
all  built  around  a  small  circle.  The 
camera  is  placed  at  an  advantageous 
spot  and  swivels  back  and  forth  between 
the  sets,  the  actors  trekking  breathlessly 
from  one  to  the  other.  Most  companies 
operate  on  a  schedule  of  six  reels  in  six 
days.  Marjorie  got  up  at  three  in  the 
morning,  reached  the  studio  at  five  and 
got  on  location  at  six,  awaiting  the  first 
peep  of  dawn. 

"Sometimes  we  did  two  at  once,"  says 
Miss  Reynolds.  "Same  characters.  Dif- 
ferent shirts." 


/ 


The   Quick-Change  Artists 

The  director  of  a  Western  must  have 
the  ingenuity  of  a  weasel  and  the  luck 
of  an  Indian  medicine  man.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Miss  Reynolds  and  the 
company  arrived  on  location  to  do  a 
desert  picture  they  found  that  a  foot  of 
snow  had  fallen  overnight. 

"We'll  rewrite  it!"  howled  the  direc- 
tor. "It'll  be  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police!" 

"But  you  have  no  uniforms,"  pointed 
out  his  retinue. 

"We  don't  need  uniforms,"  the  direc- 
tor bellowed.  "These'li  be  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  in  plain  clothes.  Act- 
ing as  spies." 

When  Marjorie  started  in  Westerns 
she  had  never  ridden  a  horse,  and  the 
first  one  she  was  hoisted  on  immediately 
ran  away  with  her.  She  was  rescued  by 
a  cowboy  who,  irate  at  the  trouble  she 
was  putting  him  to,  grabbed  the  bridle 
of  her  horse  and  said,  "Damn!"  and  then 
added  hastily,  "Pardon  me,  Ma'am." 

"Cowboys  are  all  very  moral,"  says 
Marjorie  in  explanation. 

The  actors  have  to  furnish  their  own 
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cosimes  in  the  pictures  and  Miss 
Refolds  used  one  buckskin  suit  in 
iozis  of  them.  Whenever  crowds  were 
ne«ed  the  pictures  were  done  in  small 
to*  s  where  the  natives  were  allowed 
toj't,  free.  If  the  front  of  a  house  was 
retired  for  a  hasty  shot,  the  director 
we  around  to  the  back  and  engaged 
tJlady  of  the  establishment  in  ani- 
m4?d  conversation  while  the  crew  and 
;ai  galloped  through  the  scene. 

')ne  take  and  you  might  as  well  do  it 
joi.  because  they're  never  going  to  do 
t*ver  again,"  explains  Marjorie,  in 
piling  how  valuable  such  training  is 
jjin  actress. 

Ill  this  has  happened  to  a  girl  who 
Mes  of  the  family  Goodspeed  from 
lAie.  Father  Goodspeed,  a  retired 
Aician,  now  lives  with  her  in  Holly- 
Ad,  tinkering  about  the  house,  admir- 
■his  daughter  and  still  retaining  his 
[mm  East  accent. 

fee  careful  when  you  paak  the  caah, 
vlajorie,"  he  says  to  his  daughter  and 
Mjlges  in  other  quaint  Mainiacisms. 
-f  is  a  great  favorite  with  her  friends 
had  his  big  moment  in  New  York 
summer,    when   Holiday    Inn    was 

[led  with  a  fanfare.     She  was  feted, 

tographed  and  harassed.    Mr.  Good- 

;d  enjoyed  it  all. 

Training  the  Hard  Way 

!er  acting  comes  from  her  mother, 
had  the  ambition  but  never  the 
nee.  After  they  moved  to  Los  An- 
is,  mother  had  Marjorie  out  to 
G-M  when  she  was  three  years  old 
1  snagged  a  part  for  her  in  Revela- 
iti,  a  triumph  of  the  silent  pictures. 
Bt  paid  ten  dollars  a  day  and  was  a 
■at  help  while  Dr.  Goodspeed  got  his 
mv  practice  started.  There  was  no 
mitral  Casting  in  those  days,  and 
•ther  and  child  used  to  get  up  at  three 
I  the  morning  in  order  to  get  out  to 
niversal  pictures  in  time  to  apply  for 
v  rk. 

tShe  kept  that  up  until  the  truant 
■icer  caught  her  at  the  age  of  nine  and 
lagged  her  off  to  school.    She  finished 


high  school  in  due  course  and  then  went 
back  to  pictures,  ending  with  the  afore- 
mentioned chorus  job  at  Paramount. 
Since  the  days  she  was  what  she  calls  a 
"punk  kid"  she  was  taking  two  hours  of 
dancing  lessons  a  day,  and  ended  up  in 
the  well-known  Belcher  School  which 
got  her  the  chance  at  the  studio. 

Her  name  had  been  changed  to  Mar- 
jorie Moore  and  was  later  changed  to 
Reynolds  when  she  married  her  hus- 
band, Jack  Reynolds,  who  was  then  with 
Samuel  Goldwyn  and  is  now  with  Uncle 
Sam.  Between  cowboy  pictures,  she 
tried  out  for  other  parts,  and  one  of  the 
ironic  things  was  that  her  husband,  cast- 
ing at  Goldwyn,  used  to  ask  her  advice 
about  players. 

"I'm  helping  cast  somebody  else," 
says  Miss  Reynolds,  "and  I'm  not  get- 
ting cast." 

She  was  tested  five  times  for  roles  in 
fairly  good  pictures  in  those  days  and 
flunked  every  time.  She  was  too  dark 
or  too  thin  or  too  tall  or  too  awful.  Even 
when  she  got  the  Holiday  Inn  chance  it 
wasn't  a  certainty  that  she  would  ever 
get  through  the  picture.  Astaire,  the 
perfectionist,  rehearsed  eight  hours  a 
day. 

"I  got  a  cold  and  I  thought  I  was 
through,"  says  she.  "The  arch  of  one 
of  my  feet  fell  and  I  thought  I  was 
through.  I  lost  so  much  weight  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  die." 

According  to  Miss  Reynolds,  what 
kept  her  going  was  her  concern  for  Moe 
Sackin.  For  years  he  had  been  her 
faithful  agent,  working  for  weeks  to  get 
a  job  that  would  pay  her  a  total  of  $100 
for  one  week's  work.  His  cut  of  that 
would  be  $10. 

"I  used  to  try  to  pay  him  more  and 
he'd  never  take  it,"  she  says. 

The  strain  on  Mr.  Sackin  was  terrible 
during  the  filming  of  Holiday  Inn.  This 
was  her  big  chance  and  his  big  chance, 
and  she  was  showing  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

"We  were  taking  one  hell  of  a  chance," 
says  Mr.  Sackin  worriedly.    Paramount 
was  merely  risking  a  million  bucks. 
The  End 
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"To  show  you  how  long  he  has  been  annoying 
me — he  was  a  buck  private  when  he  started!" 


WILL    JOHNSON 


"Darn  it— no  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!** 

CAST  AWAY  your  old  tobacco!  To  make  your  pipe  taste  better  (and 
smell  sweeter)  clean  it  regularly  and  switch  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Blended 
from  choice  Kentucky  burleys,  it's  extra-mild  —  burns  cool  —  with  a  de- 
lightful aroma  all  its  own.  Today,  try  "the  quality  pipe  tobacco  of  America!" 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 


AT    BETTER    DEALERS    EVERYWHERE 


ABIDE  BY  THE  RULES 


WE  HAPPEN  to  live  in  the  part  of  the 
country  which  has  been  subject  to  gaso- 
line rationing  for  several  months.  If  you 
live  in  the  much  larger  part  which  has  yet  to  be 
rationed  on  gasoline,  we  can  assure  you  from 
experience  that  you  needn't  lie  awake  nights 
dreading  it. 

When  you  get  used  to  gasoline  rationing,  it 
isn't  unbearable  by  any  means — though  it's  bad 
enough — and  we  hope  Americans  will  go  on  re- 
senting it  and  the  reasons  for  it  until  we  get 
back  unlimited  gasoline  and  rubber.  If  we  re- 
sign ourselves  to  gas  rationing,  like  too,  too 
angelic  children,  various  bureaucrats  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  burden  us  with  it  forever. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Baruch  rubber 
committee  as  the  temporary  hardship  v/e've  got 
to  submit  to  if  we  are  to  survive  the  body  blow 
the  Japs  dealt  us  when  they  cut  us  off  from  our 
Far  East  natural  rubber  sources. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  nation-wide  speed 
limit  of  35  m.p.h.  is  essential  until  our  synthetic 
rubber  output  is  rolling.  Modern  tires,  built 
for  high  mileages  at  high  speeds,  will  give  phe- 
nomenal mileages  at  consistently  low  speeds. 
We've  got  to  wring  the  highest  possible  mile- 
ages out  of  the  tires  we  now  have,  because  1942 
and  most  of  1943  promise  to  be  the  leanest 
years  for  tires  that  American  motorists  ever 
saw. 

You  can  probably  cheat  this  35-mile  speed 
limit  frequently,  if  you  want  to,  without  being 
nailed  by  some  traffic  officer.  But  if  you  do, 
you  will  be  cheating  both  yourself  and  your 


country.  You  will  simply  wear  more  rubber 
off  your  tires  than  you  have  to,  and  the  national 
rubber  stock  pile  will  shrink  by  that  much. 

We  ought  to  pass  the  worst  of  the  rubber 
crisis  along  toward  the  end  of  next  year,  1943, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Baruch 
committee.  We  can  pass  the  crisis,  however, 
only  if  all  of  us  abide  strictly  by  the  rules.  Any 
serious  amount  of  fudging  can  cripple  our  home 
front.  If  that  happens,  the  men  on  our  fighting 
fronts  will  be  exposed  to  slaughter,  capture,  and 
the  loss  of  the  war,  and  all  through  the  fault  of 
the  people  back  home. 

FIGHTERS  AND 
THEIR  DEBTS 

7TBOUT  the  time  the  Battle  of  Bataan  was 
-Li  nearing  its  crescendo  of  tragedy  and  of 
glory,  there  came  a  report  that  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  by  way  of  a  special  pat  on  the 
back,  had  been  granted  a  six-month  extension 
of  time  to  pay  his  income  taxes. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  liberalize 
the  laws  regarding  our  fighting  men  and  their 
debts  hanging  over  from  civil  life.  But  as  we 
understand  the  present  state  of  these  laws,  they 
need  to  be  loosened  up  a  good  deal  more  if  such 
grim  and  sickening  ironies  as  the  MacArthur 
story  are  not  to  keep  cropping  up  throughout 
the  war. 

For  example,  the  distinction  between  service 
men  sent  overseas  and  those  kept  on  duty  in 
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the  United  States  seems  baseless  to  us.     Th 
overseas  men  get  automatic  income-tax  def 
ments  until  after  the  war.     Those  who  rem 
on  duty  in  the  United  States  have  to  pay,  und 
existing  legislation,  as  if  they  were  still  civili 
earning  their  former  incomes,  unless  they  c: 
prove  to  the  Treasury  Department's  satisfa 
tion  that  payment  would  work  a  hardship 
them. 

The  term  "hardship"  has  not  been  legally  di 
fined  at  this  writing.  Uncle  Henry  Morgen 
thau's  conception  of  "hardship,"  judging  fron 
his  demands  for  taxes  and  more  taxes,  m^ 
pretty  hard-boiled  conception.  If  a  service  mai 
in  this  country  does  not  pay  up,  the  Treasur 
can  sue  to  grab  his  property,  and  his  wife  cfl 
conceivably  be  tossed  out  on  the  parish. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  nonforeclosuri 
law  of  1940  absolutely  protects  a  drafted  mort 
gagor  from  being  unjustly  foreclosed  after  h( 
goes  into  service.  The  fact  is  that  this  In 
operates  in  his  favor  only  if  it  would  be  a  rea 
"hardship"  to  him  to  keep  up  the  mortgage 
payments.  The  banks  up  to  now  are  reportec 
being  very  lenient  about  these  things  as  a  gen 
eral  rule.  But  what  if  these  cases  mount  intc 
the  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  they  ma} 
do  if  the  draft  digs  deep  into  the  higher  ag« 
brackets?  How  much  of  this  paper  can  th 
banks  hold  without  some  sort  of  help ;  presum 
ably  government  help? 

We  move  that  Congress  look  more  thoroughl 
than  it  has  yet  done  into  this  whole  subject  ol 
fighters  and  their  debts.    After  all,  does  it  see 
quite  fair  to  expose  a  lot  of  these  men  to  the  los 
of  their  and  their  families'  cash,  savings  and 
homes  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  of  fighting 
for  their  country? 

OUTSIDE 
LOOKING  IN 

WE  SUPPOSE  everybody  drifts  occasion- 
ally into  mental  doldrums  where  he  dis- 
trusts his  own  judgment.  When  you're  in  such 
a  mood  and  have  to  make  some  important  de- 
cision, you're  in  a  bad  way. 

Here's  a  trick  that  ought  to  help :  Just  pause 
for  a  moment  and  ask  yourself  what  the  wisest 
man  you  ever  knew  would  think  and  how  he 
would  act  in  the  crisis  facing  you.  Strive  to  re- 
construct in  your  mind  all  that  you  can  remem- 
ber of  his  mental  processes  as  you  knew  them, 
his  way  of  locking  at  things,  his  behavior  pat- 
terns— everything  about  him  that  made  you 
aware  that  he  was  a  wise  man.  Try  to  look  at 
yourself  through  his  eyes.  Then  see  if  this 
forced  concentration  on  somebody  outside 
yourself  (and  a  wise  and  admirable  somebody, 
at  that)  doesn't  help  you  to  solve  your  problem 
in  the  wisest  possible  way. 

This  trick  is  a  valuable  one  to  try  once  in  a 
while,  even  when  you're  not  facing  some  de- 
cision. It  tends  to  broaden  the  vision,  sharpen 
the  mind  and  hone  the  sense  'of  '  r — all  of 

which  are  good  for  practically  anybody. 
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aver  in  your  life  has  fit  been  as 
mportant  as  it  is  this  fall! 
Why?  Because  well-fitting  clothes 
not  only  look  better  .  .  .  they  wear 
better,  too.  A  suit  that  is  too  small 
will  bind,  rip  and  pull  out  of  shape. 
A  suit  that  is  too  large  will  fray 
where  it  drags  and  bulges. 
So  the  smart  strategy  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  suit  you  buy 
this  fall  does  fit  properly.  And  you 
can  be  sure  of  that,  by  simply  (but 
firmly)  insisting  on  clothing  with  the 
Trumpeter  Label.  For  every   Hart 


Schaffner  &  Marx  suit  is  double- 
checked  for  fit... first  in  our  own 
shops,  and  then  again  by  the  tailor 
in  the  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  store 
where   you    make    your  purchase! 

What's  the  result  of  this  double- 
checking  procedure?  A  perfect  fit 
in  "made-to-measure"  quality, 
without  the  expense  of  made-to- 
measure  clothes... and  without  the 
fuss  and  bother  of  time-wasting 
try-ons.  Stop  in  at  the  Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx  dealer  in  your  town  this 
week  .  .  .  and  "have  a  good  fit"! 
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EEl  Ask  your  Hart  Schaffner  & 
rx  dealer  for  your  copy  of  "How 
Mote  Your  Clothes  Lasf  Longer" 
L  a  complete,  illustrated  booklet 
\ practical  hints  on  how  to  get 
re  mileage  out  of  your  clothes. 
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What  will  the  radio  of  tomorrow  be  like?  From  the  gifted  pencil  of  J.  O.  Rzincckc, 
noted  industrial  designer,  comes  the  interesting  prediction  pictured  above.  Fan- 
tastic, you  say?  .  .  .  perhaps.  Impossible?  ...  by  no  means. 

War  is  a  relentless  taskmaster.  The  urgent  need  for  better  and  ever  better 
communication  facilities  has  crowded  into  the  brief  span  of  weeks  or  months 
far-reaching  engineering  developments  that  in  more  leisurely  peace  times  might 
require  a  decade  or  more  to  realize.  Many  of  these  amazing  achievements  give 
promise  of  revolutionizing  completely  the  radio  of  the  future. 

In  peace  times,  Admiral  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  radio-phonograph  combinations  with  automatic  record  changers. 
Today  our  entire  engineering  and  production  facilities  arc  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  making  of  radio  equipment  for  the  armed  services.  When  victory  is  won 

id  with  it  h?v blessings  of  peace  .  .  .  look  again  to  Admiral,  America's  Smart  Set, 

r  the  best  in  rad°  entertainment. 

INE  IN  ■  «  •  2:30-2: 5  pin-' ^sw  York  time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Admiral  Radio  brings 
u  "Wb'Jd  News  TooV"  over  fne  Columbia  Network  .  .  .  with  direct  short  wave  reports 
m  the  leading  news  cnfcrs  oi  the  world. 
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this  may  mean 


4  OUT  OF  5  may  get  it 

Often  Leads  to  Pyorrhea 

One  of  the  enemies  of  healthy,  good- 
looking  teeth  and  firm  gums  is  Gin- 
givitis. Some  of  the  first  signs  to 
watch  for  are  tender,  bleeding 
gums. 

Although  a  mild  gum  inflamma- 
tion, if  neglected  it  often  leads  to 
Pyorrhea  with  its  receding  gums 
and  loosening  teeth  which  only 
your  dentist  can  help.  See  him  every 
3  months.  Then  at  home  one  very 
best  way  to  help  guard  against  Gin- 
givitis is  to  massage  your  gums 
twice  daily  with  Forhan's  Tooth- 
paste. 

The  First  and  Original 
Toothpaste  for  Massaging  Gums 
Forhan's— the  formula  of  Dr.  R.  J. 
Forhan— is  unexcelled  for  both  mas- 
saging gums  to  be  firmer  and  for 
cleaning  dull,  dingy  teeth  to  their 
natural  bright  sparkling  beauty. 
Forhan's  also  helps  remove  that  acid 
film  that  so  often  starts  tooth  decay. 
Get  Forhan's  today.  Note  the  differ- 
ence! At  all  drug,  department,  and 
10£  stores. 


Forhan's 


FOR  FIRMER  GUMS— CLEANER  TEETH 
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THE  man  on  the  cover  blowing  the 
whistle  is  W.  D.  (Dave)  Maginnes, 
Lehigh.  1918,  a  top-flight  referee  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  started 
playing  football  at  Boston  English 
High,  went  on  to  Exeter  and  then  to 
Lehigh  when  that  college  really  had 
teams.  He  was  a  smacking  halfback 
and  fullback  there,  went  into  the  war 
at  Pensacola,  and  later  played  profes- 
sional football  for  Massillon  with 
Rockne,  Dorais,  Jock  Sutherland  and 
Tuss  McLaughry.  He  blows  a  good, 
honest,  firm  whistle. 

A  LETTER  from  Mr.  Darley  McArum 
arrives  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where, 
as  we  understand  it,  daily  efforts  are 
being  made  to  set  proper  examples  for 
us  who  do  not,  fortunately,  live  there. 
Mr.  McArum  drove  over  to  Arlington, 
Virginia,  bent  upon  seeing  an  impor- 
tant colonel  in  the  Army's  somewhat 
incredible  new  Octagon  Building.  Al- 
though the  place  is  not  yet  finished, 
17,000  men  and  women  (an  Army  di- 
vision) labor  within  its  furious  walls 
contributing  in  various  ways  to  the 
running  of  the  war.  Mr.  McArum  dis- 
covered quite  a  lot  of  confusion  which 
he  says  he  was  willing  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Actually  what  was 
wrong,  he  reports,  is  that  one  hundred 
sheet-metal  workers  had  struck. 
"These  gentlemen  were  striking,"  re- 
ports Mr.  McArum,  "for  more  and 
better  parking  space  for  their  automo- 
biles. I  am  sending  this  to  you  claim- 
ing any  reward  or  award  there  might 
be  for  the  discoverer  of  the  silliest 
strike  on  record.  I  talked  to  one  of  the 
strikers.  He  was  very,  very  sore.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  would  do  if  I 
came  to  work  some  morning  and  had 
to  park  my  car  half  a  mile  from  my 
work.  Such  things  were  not  to  be 
borne,  he  added,  by  American  work- 
ers. I  told  him  to  cheer  up,  remember 
that  all  of  us. must  undergo  unusual 
hardships   for  the   duration.      But   he 


said  that  he  and  his  fellow  metal- 
workers ought  to  have  parking  prece- 
dence over  clerks  and  lieutenants.  But 
I  didn't  have  my  heart  in  the  task  of 
assuaging  his  grief.  I  was  thinking 
about  a  few  Marines  in  the  Owen 
Stanley  Mountains  and  the  trouble 
they're  having  with  parking  privi- 
leges." 

WE  WERE  walking  toward  downtown 
Washington,  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness. There,  we  proposed  to  investigate 
what  had  become  of  the  new  school  of 
official  We-Are-Losing-the-War-Pe- 
riod  School  of  Oratory.  But,  as  usual, 
we  moped  off  on  a  detour.  We  were 
retarded  by  a  loud  altercation  in 
which  a  small,  harried  colored  man, 
his  large  contemptuous  wife  and  a 
bored  cop  were  engaged.  The  colored 
man  was  contending  that  "she  dun 
kick  me  in  my  stomach  when  my 
back  wuz  turned."  She  objected:  "I 
ain't  kicked  him  in  no  stomach  when 
his  back  wuz  turned.  I  jest  kicked 
him  when  his  back  wuz  turned."  The 
cop  listened,  strove  for  order,  then  de- 
manded of  the  colored  man:  "Let's  see 
your  draft  card."  The  kicked  one  pro- 
duced it,  shouting:  "And  I  aim  to  cash 
it  in  today."  Said  the  cop:  "What  do 
you  mean,  cash  it  in?"  Explained  the 
little  man:  "I  aim  to  go  down  to  them 
draft  people  and  tell  them  if  they  want 
me  to  fight  them  Japs  they  gotta  take 
me  here  and  now  befo'  this  here 
woman  kicks  me  some  mo'  in  the 
stomach  while  mah  back's  turned." 
She  said:  "I  ain't  kicked  nobody  in  the 
stomach  when  his  back  is  turned.  I 
jest  kicked  him  when  his  back  was 
turned."  And  then  it  began  all  over 
again.  We  didn't  wait  because  a  friend 
of  ours  yelled  to  us  from  his  car.  Said 
he  was  awfully  mad  about  something 
and  wanted  to  tell  us. 


"DO  YOU  know  why  the  government 
issued  that  bulletin  advising  us  tax- 
payers to  condition  ourselves  to  a 
fuelless  winter  by  taking  cold  baths?" 
he  demanded.  We  said  we  didn't.  "It 
was  as  cold  as  a  MacArthur  commu- 
nique here  yesterday,"  he  went  on.  "I 
had  a  date  at  OPA  at  ten-thirty.  I  tried 
to  do  a  little  preliminary  work  in  my 
hotel  room.  I  wore  flannel  underwear 
and  a  sweater,  too.  But  in  that  heat- 
less  room  of  that  fuelless  hotel  I  had 
to  keep  moving  around  or  freeze.  So 
(Continued  on  page  55.) 
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ELECTRONICS  bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
our  every  day  living  after  the  war.  When 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  placed  its  fifty 
year  experience  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources at  the  call  of  our  government, 
the  result  of  several  years  of  research  in 
electronics  was  immediately  applied  to 
controls  and  devices  for  War  .  .  .  Ex- 
tending this  peacetime  experience  to  the 


techniques  of  war  will  bear  fruit,  when 
Peace  comes,  in  startling  new  developments 
in  the  electronic  control  of  automatic 
heating  and  manufacturing  processes  .  .  . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Company,  Z7Z0  Fourth  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  ...  In  Canada: 
Toronto,  Ontario.  In  Europe:  London, 
England,   and   Stockholm,   Sweden. 


Listen  "Alias  JOHN  FREEDOM"  *  Blue  Network  Coast  to  Coast  every  Monday,  10:15  to  10:45  P.  M..  E.  W.  T.:  or  see  your  local  newspaper  *  "The  Most  Dramatic  Show  on  the  Air" 

Qnl6tU4H£H^^  BROWN  (md Qcntfiwfo  ly 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
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Dousing  didn't  warlc/ 

I  was  in  the  same  boat  with  a  lot 
of  other  dousers.  I  found  that  no 
matter  what — or  how  much — you 
douse  on,  you  can't  make  dry 
hair  behave.   When  soaked,  my 
hair  had  a  plastered-down  look 
that  didn't  please  anybody. 
When  dry,  it  went  completely 
haywire .  Then  I  found  a  prep- 
aration that  rules  out  dous- 
ing. .  .  'Vaseline  '  Hair  Tonic. 
Thanks  to  it. . .my  hair  stays 
combed,  and  has  that  natural 
look  I've  always  wanted. 


8077/  S&l/P/t/l/D  MX/ 


Man/ what  results/ 

Now  all  I  do  is 
sprinkle  a  few  drops 
of  'Vaseline'  Hair 
Tonic  on  my  comb  of 
a  morning. . .and  my 
hair  stays  neat  all 
day.   Then  from  time 
to  time,  I  use  it  to 
check  dry  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff. . . 
simply  rub  a  little 
on  my  scalp  to  sup- 
plement the  natural 
scalp  oils. 

And  to  stimulate  scalp 
circulation  and  stop 
that  itchy  feeling 
I  find  a  good  brisk 
massage  with  plenty 
of  'Vaseline'  Hair 
Tonic  before  a  hair 
wash  does  wonders... 
After  the  shampoo 
I  rub  a  little  right 
on  the  scalp  with  my 
fingertips,  and  I'm 
all  set  with  hair 
that  looks  good 
and  a  scalp  that 
feels  good.   My 
advice  is. . . try  it ! 


'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  is 
different,  containing  no 
ingredient  that  has  a 
drying  effect. 


Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Frelinq  Foster 


Not  only  is  our  symbol  for  the 
dollar  ($)  employed  by  about  twenty 
other  countries,  but  it  was  widely 
used  long  before  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  dollar  in  1785.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  a  modification  of  Ps, 
the  Mexican  abbreviation  for  pesos 
or  piasters,  created  by  a  lowering 
of  the  s  upon  the  p. 

The  Morgan  Packing  Company, 
a  private  intercity  trucking  firm  of 
Austin,  Indiana,  holds  the  Ameri- 
can record  for  the  safe  driving  of 
commercial  vehicles.  Recently,  its 
trucks  covered  more  than  4,103,000 
miles  without  an  accident  causing 
injury,  death  or  property  damage. 

America's  .  sixteen  major  sym- 
phony orchestras  employ  thirty- 
one  women  musicians.  Eleven  are 
violinists,  nine  are  harpists,  five  are 
violoncellists,  three  are  violas,  one 
is  an  oboist,  one  is  a  hornist  and 
one  is  a  celesta  player. 

In  England  today,  no  man  or 
woman  can  obtain  or  quit  a  job  in 
an  essential  industry  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor.  Likewise  no  firm  can 
employ  or  discharge  a  worker  with- 
out the  consent  of  this  government 
office.  Consequently,  no  one  can 
strike,  walk  out  or  be  locked  out 
and  no  plant  can  lure  the  employee 
of  another  through  an  offer  of 
higher  wages. 

i4/rer  Britain's  9,500,000  taxpay- 
ers had  paid  their  income  tax  this 
year,  only  eighty  of  them  had  $30,- 
000  or  more  left  of  their  annual 
earnings. 

A  certain  orchestra  leader  in  New 
York  City  has  a  special  telephone 
number  which  may  be  called  by 
merely  dialing  his  name.  The  num- 
ber was  given  to  him  gratis  but,  as 
the  exchange  to  which  he  has  to  be 
connected  to  obtain  the  proper 
letters  does  not  serve  his  locality, 
he  is  charged  about  $150  a  year  for 
"mileage  service." 


Probably  the  only  mother  and 
daughter  to  be  made  saints  were 
Mrs.  Ulf  Gudmarson  and  her  fourth 
child,  members  of  a  family  living 
in  the  province  of  Ostergotland, 
Sweden,  in  the  14th  century.  The 
mother  was  canonized  as  St.  Bridget 
in  1391  and  the  daughter  as  St. 
Catherine  in  1484. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute has  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  possible  steel  alloys  is  about 
775,000,000  followed  by  1,968  zeros. 
— By  George  W.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Troy, 
New  York. 

The  first  intercollegiate  football 
game  held  in  the  United  States  was 
played  between  Rutgers  and  Prince- 
ton at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
on  November  13,  1869.  It  was  in 
the  days  when  each  team  consisted 
of  twenty-five  men,  and  the  first 
side  to  score  six  goals  won  the  game. 
Rutgers  won,  six  goals  to  four. — 
By  Jesse  Crawford,  Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Helium  can  be  passed,  undei 
pressure,  through  heavy  quartz 
glass;  a  piece  of  meat,  encased  in  a 
block  of  ice,  can  be  thoroughly 
cooked  by  short  radio  waves;  and 
fragrances  of  flowers  can  be  photo- 
graphed through  an  intricate  proc- 
ess. 

A  notorious  peacetime  atrocity 
occurred  during  the  sinking  of  the 
S.S.  William  Brown  off  Cape  Race, 
Newfoundland,  in  1841.  After  a 
mate  had  loaded  thirty-two  men 
and  women  into  a  lifeboat  and 
started  to  row  away  from  the  wreck, 
he  decided  that  the  boat  was  over- 
loaded and  threw  sixteen  of  the 
passengers  overboard. — By  Richard 
Lockwood,  Lagro,  Indiana. 

Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  eaeh  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World,  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collier's. 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  itc  m*  may 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of 
the    publisher 
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Only  the  Products  Are  Different ! 


We  are  thankful  here  at  Cadillac  that,  while 
helping  to  arm  America,  we're  still  being  per- 
mitted to  work  as  we  have  always  worked— 
that  is,  to  the  highest  existing  standards  of 
engineering  and  craftsmanship.  Our  whole 
time  and  energies,  of  course,  are  devoted  to 
the  production  of  armaments.  But  the  specific 
work  we're  doing  today  is  our  kind  of  work. 


We're  still  adapting  precision  workmanship 
to  the  requirements  of  quantity  production— 
precisely  the  type  of  endeavor  for  which 
we've  trained  for  the  past  forty  years.  And 
this  combination  of  the  right  job  in  the  right 
place  is  producing  exactly  the  results  you 
would  expect.  On  every  war  project  for 
which  we  are  responsible,  we  are  completely 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    DIVISION 


GM 


ARMS  FOR 
VICTORY 


fulfilling   the   Cadillac   pledge   to  America's 
fighting  men-" T key  Shall  Not  Want." 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

TO  WIN  A  WAR-BUY 
WAR   BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 
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Here  is  the  first  successful  photograph  of  carbon-dioxide 
gas  putting  out  airplane-engine  fire.  This  extinguishing 
system  was  developed  by  engineers  of  Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 
It  is  used  on  practically  all  transport  and  military  planes. 
Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  stored  in  a  cylinder  under  con- 
trol from  the  crew's  quarters.  It  can  be  directed  to  any 
one  of  the  plane's  motors.  The  liquid  turns  to  gas  as  it 
blows  through  a  perforated  tube  surrounding  the  engine, 
fills  the  firewall-enclosed  compartment,  smothers  the  flames 


THE  old-fashioned  hitching  post  may 
come  back  after  the  war,  converted 
to  use  by  airplanes. 

Most  of  the  ecstatic  gobbling  about 
"the  airplane  of  tomorrow"  has  had  be- 
hind it  either  too  much  or  too  little  im- 
agination. Many  miracles  are  pending 
in  aircraft  laboratories  now,  and  while 
practically  all  details  are  secret,  enough 
is  known  to  make  the  plane  of  the  future 
a  thrilling  thing  to  think  about.  Leav- 
ing out  the  Jules  Verne  hoop-la,  which 
has  airplanes  capable  of  burrowing 
underground  at  three  million  miles  an 
hour,  scooting  beneath  water  like  super- 
submarines,  and  taking  week-end  trips 
to  Mars,  here  are  a  few  items  we  can, 
with  a  certain  smugness,  expect  to  be 
upon  us  in  a  reasonable  time : 

A  flying  machine  that  simply  will  not 
come  down  to  earth  so  long  as  its 
engine  runs  even  a  little.  The  parking 
problem  will  be  relatively  simple:  You 
will  force  the  ship  to  within  five  to 
twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  climb  down  a 
rope  ladder,  tie  the  reins  to  a  hitching 
post  and  leave  it  hanging  in  the  air  with 
the  motor  idling.  If  the  aerial  curbstone 
is  crowded,  and  you're  young  enough  to 
manage  a  ladder,  you  can  park  at  any 
height,  going  up  sufficiently  to  find  a 
vacant  spot.  If  the  engine  in  the  ship 
conks  out  entirely,  it  will  land  with  the 
crushing  force  of  a  leaf  drifting  down 
from  a  tree. 

The  gasoline  burned  up  by  the  idling 
engine  won't  mean  much,  because  we 


will  have  fuels  many  times  as  efficient 
as  ordinary  gasoline,  and  the  engines 
themselves  will  be  lighter  in  weight  and 
more  powerful.  A  gill  of  the  new  fuels 
in  the  new  engines  will  do  what  now  re- 
quires as  much  as  a  gallon  of  regular 
gasoline  in  low-performance  motors. 

All  planes  will  be  much  quieter,  per- 
haps no  noisier  than  a  good  car;  and 
the  postwar  automobile  should  make 
even  less  racket  than  the  slinkiest 
limousines  we  have  around  now.  Si- 
lencing the  planes  won't  mean  they  can 
sneak  up  on  us,  however,  because  de- 
vices will  be  worked  out  to  spot  aircraft 
without  bothering  about  sound  waves. 

Strange  big  cargo  planes  will  be  com- 
mon. It's  no  military  secret  that  the 
"flying  wing" — a  ship  consisting  entirely 
of  wing,  engines  and  tiny  balancing  tail 
— shapes  up  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing aircraft  for  hauling  big  loads.  It  will 
be  able  to  drop  parcels  wherever  they 
wish,  aiming  them  as  they  fall,  so  that 
they  land  precisely  where  they  should. 

Inexpensive  family  ships  will  come  in 
all  sizes — even  one-man  air  bicycles  on 
which  messengers  will  hop  about  from 
building  to  building.  Some  family  craft 
will  be  automobiles  with  push-button 
wings,  for  road  or  air.  All  will  be  as  safe 
as  automobiles;  you  will  deliberately 
have  to  run  them  into  the  ground  to  kill 
yourself,  just  as  you  now  must,  in  effect, 
aim  a  car  at  a  telegraph  pole  to  do  any 
real  damage. 

(Continued  on  page  55,) 
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HERE   before  your  eyes  is  the  swift- 
est,  deadliest  weapon  man  has  yet 
launched  into  the  skies.  .  . 

A  flying  wing  .  .  .  a  battery  of  cannon, 
and  an  engine  from  Nash  .  .  . 

The  Navy's  new  Corsair- powered  to 
outclunb,  overtake  and  take  apart  any  Jap 
or  Nazi  known. 

Never  before  has  so  much  supercharged 
power  been  packed  into  the  nose  of  a 
fighter.  2,000  horses  take  it  racing  up  to 
battle.  A  new  engine  designed  by  Pratt  & 
Whitney  for  the  stratosphere,  it  is  being 
built  m  its  entirety  by  Nash-Kelvinator- 
by  the  very  same  craftsmen  who  last  year 
made  refrigerators  and  automobiles  for  the 
homes  and  highways  of  America. 

It's  everybody',  flghtl    let's  keep  th.  battle 
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PRATT  £  WHITNEY 
HIGH. ALTITUDE 
ENGINES 


BOUGHT  SIKORSKY 
FLYING  BOATS 


The  sky  is  their  province  now— their  goal 
victory!  ' 

From  them  have  come  thousands  of  in- 
tncate  propellers  singing  a  song  of  ven- 
geance over  the  flame-swept  Ruhr. 

And  soon  they  will  be  turning  over  to  the 
Navy  great  fleets  of  giant  four-engined 
cargo-carrying  flybig  boats  to  haul  men 
and  freight  to  battle. 

They  are  fighting  a  war- these  veterans 
of  Nash-Kelvinator.  Miles  of  production 
mes  are  their  trenches.  In  their  hands  the 
Jathes  are  like  barrels  of  smoking  guns- 
they  ply  their  micrometers  with  the  deadly- 
accuracy  of  a  bombardier.  And  at  the  rate 
they  are  pushing  it  out,  it's  bad  news  for 
oerhn  and  Tokio ! 

NASH-KELVINATOR   CORPORATION 
rolling  with  War  Bonds  and  scrap  metal  ! 
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HAMILTON 
STANOASO 
PROPELLERS 


If  I  were  twice  as  big 


"Then  I  could  give  the  public  all  the  service  it  wants  and  take  care 
of  the  war  on  top  of  that. 

"But  I  can't  get  bigger  now  because  materials  are  needed  for  shoot- 
ing.   So  I'm  asking  your  help  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have. 

"Please  don't  make  Long  Distance  calls  to  centers  of  war  activity 
unless  thev  are  vital.    Leave  the  wires  clear  for  war  traffic." 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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Now  and  then  he  summoned  cour- 
age to  buy  her  candied  fruits  from 
the  "walla-guimot"  man,  or  comfits 
from  his  heavily  mustached  rival. 
But  these  offerings  failed  to  bear 
to  her  the  message  of  his  heart 


THE 

LETTER 

BOX 

By  Roland  Pertwee 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   HARRY    BECKHOFF 


The  letter  was  written  in 
much  happier  limes  lhan 
when  it  was  read.  Bui  the 
passage  of  lime  had  nol 
made  ils  message  any  less 
explosive— or  less  welcome 


TO  DENNIS  WAKEFIELD,  the 
commandos'  night  crossing  of  the 
Channel  was  more  like  visiting  an 
amusement  park  than  an  act  of  war.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  sort  of  cruise  on 
which  he  used  to  spend  his  sixpences  as 
a  boy,  huddled  in  the  bows  of  a  Lohen- 
grin boat  and  gaping  at  such  synthetic 
mysteries  as  The  Blue  Grotto,  Aladdin's 
Cave  and  The  Mount  of  the  Octopus. 
As  a  man  of  action  it  was  not  his  nor- 
mal practice  to  indulge  in  such  fancies, 
but  since  every  detail  of  the  com- 
mando raid  had  been  plotted,  planned 
and  rehearsed  for  weeks  beforehand  it 
was  a  pleasant  change  to  think  of  some- 
thing else. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  black- 
ened faces  of  the  troops  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Near  Wakefield  stood 
Kenrick,  the  beach  officer,  locking  at  the 
luminous  dial  of  a  stop  watch,  which 
cast  a  greenish  glow  on  the  underside  of 
his  features.  Upon  him  depended  the 
accurate  timing  of  every  detail  of  the 


coming  action,  and  Dennis  did  not  envy 
him  the  job.  Pretty  well  any  fool  could 
shoot  up  local  opposition,  dynamite 
shore  batteries  and  put  a  radio-location 
station  into  the  dunkerlite,  but  you  had 
to  be  one  in  a  thousand  to  turn  yourself 
into  an  animated  chronometer  and  go 
steadily  through  the  kind  of  program  be- 
fore them  without  missing  a  tick.  Why, 
a  job  like  that  was  enough  to  give  any- 
one the  willies. 

Being  young  and  strong  and  beefy, 
Dennis  was,  himself,  enviably  immune 
from  the  willies.  In  twenty- four  years 
of  life,  mainly  devoted  to  violent  physi- 
cal contests,  he  had  never  been  afraid 
of  anything  but  women  in  general  and 
one  woman  in  particular. 

He  was  thinking,  nostalgically,  of 
that  one  woman  as  the  invasion  craft 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  French 
coast.  This  was  not  surprising,  for,  by 
one  of  those  extraordinary  acts  of  fate, 
he  was  bound  that  night  for  the  selfsame 
place  in  Normandy,  where,  in  the  sum- 


mer  of  '38  he  and  she  had  met — and 
parted. 

Veules  les  Pervanches  the  place  was 
called,  and  he  had  thought  at  the  time 
what  an  awful  name  it  was,  for  Dennis 
was  one  of  that  husky  breed  that  cannot 
see  a  pansy  in  a  garden  without  want- 
ing to  kick  it.  It  was  not  a  characteristic 
of  which  he  was  particularly  proud,  but 
a  fellow  who  has  been  denied  the  gift 
of  words  is  more  or  less  compelled  to 
express  his  feeling  in  other  ways. 

Until  he  met  Joan  he  had  not  real- 
ized how  distressing  it  was  to  be  inar- 
ticulate, for  if  ever  he  had  longed  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  angels 
it  was  then. 

When  first  he  was  told  to  go  and  in- 
troduce himself,  she  was  stretched  in  a 
deck  chair  on  the  plage  near  the  diving 
board.  She  was  dressed,  save  the  mark, 
in  rather  less  than  half  a  yard  of  single 
width;  one  of  those  crinkly  expanding 
bathing  suits  which  shrink  to  the  size  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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GOING 
HOLLYWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHED       FOR       COLLIER'S 
BY        GEORGE        DE        ZAYAS 


All  gags  aside,  Hollywood  is 
really  going  10  be  up  againsl  il 
with  gas  rationing.  Los  Angeles 
is  a  big  lown — 458  square  miles 
in  area.  If  you  live  in  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  work  at 
M-G-M,  you  have  a  irip  of  eight- 
een miles.  Some  of  the  make- 
shift means  of  transportation 
may  start  as  jokes  and  end  as 
actualities.  Dick  Foran  rides  his 
horse  two  miles  to  work.  Pictures 
you  may  have  seen  of  John 
Payne  and  Fred  MacMurray 
turning  up  for  work  on  motor- 
cycles were  not  press  agents' 
dreams.  They  do  it.  Herewith  are 
some  actual  and  prospective 
examples  of  the  shape  of  things 
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Left,  Senoriia  Maria  Montez 
/ery  sedately  gowned  lor 
[ier  chauffeuring  of  a  motor 
scooter.  She  uses  it  on  the 
:  and  rides  it  about  Beverly 
fills.  Motor  scooters  are 
great — if  you  can  get  one 


Above  are  the  fabulous 
Abbott  and  Cosiello  about 
to  take  off  for  Universal 
studios.  It  started  as  a  gag 
but  they  keep  it  up  because 
their  tires  are  bad.  Tandem 
power  supplied  by  Cosiello 
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Below:  Because  Deanna  Durbin 
lives  fifteen  miles  away  in  Brent- 
wood, she  now  lives  in  a  bunga- 
low on  the  Universal  lot  and  goes 
home  for  week  ends.  This  saves 
rubber  and  gives  the  young 
lady  a  chance  to  act  domestic 
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By  Bob  Considine 

Shining  shoes  for  a  dime  or 
fighting  thirty  minutes  for 
$1,500  are  all  the  same  to  this 
boy,  who  has  fun  and  more 
money  than  he  knows  about 
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DURING  the  Masters'  Golf  Tour- 
nament last  spring  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  a  sports  writer  covering 
the  event  was  getting  a  shine  in  the 
clubhouse.  When  he  looked  down  at  the 
contentedly  humming  shoeshine  boy,  he 
almost  fell  out  of  the  chair,  because  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  him  was  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  where  the  kid  had 
wowed  'em. 

The  shoeshine  boy  was  Beau  Jack, 
lesser  known  as  Sidney  Walker.  Some 
authorities  as  shrewd  as  Henry  Arm- 
strong say  he's  the  next  lightweight 
champion  of  the  world.  Others  say  he'll 
fall  just  short  because  of  his  wildly  un- 
orthodox style. 

Either  is  okay  with  Beau  Jack.  He's 
got  eleven  suits  of  clothes  (including  a 
treasured  zoot  suit),  seven  of  the  loud- 
est sports  jackets  in  the  world,  and  he 
understands  he's  got  enough  money  in 
the  bank  to  buy  a  hawg  farm  near  Au- 
gusta and  retire  to  a  life  of  sticking  pigs. 


Then,  of  course,  there's  always  a  job 
for  him  at  the  Augusta  Club,  shining 
shoes  or  waiting  table.  Not  bad  for  a 
21 -year-old  boy  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

There  never  was  a  fighter  quite  like 
Beau  Jack.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  bat- 
tle-royal fighter  who  ever  made  good. 
If  you've  ever  been  to  a  men's  smoker 
you  know  what  a  battle  royal  is.  The 
entertainment  committee  rounds  up  five 
or  six  unscientific  Negroes,  sticks  gloves 
on  their  paws  and  turns  them  loose  in  a 
wild  melee. 

The  rules  are  simple.  He  who  hits  the 
deck  is  eliminated,  and  the  survivor  of 
the  gross  business  gets  first  crack  at  the 
shower  of  small  coins  that  descends  on 
the  ring  after  the  battle.  Beau  Jack  be- 
gan fighting  in  battle  royals  when  he  was 
fifteen  and  he  never  lost  one  at  the  Au- 
gusta National  Club. 

Beau  Jack  is  unique  in  that  he  had 
the  financial  backing  and  still  has  the 


A  breathing  spell  during  a 
gym  workout  by  the  sensa- 
tional boxer  Beau  Jack.  At 
left,  his  guardian,  Bowman 
Milligan.  At  right,  Jack's 
manager,  Chick  Wergeles,  at 
rear,  Sidney  Bell,  his  trainer 


.era 


moral  support  of  the  most  distinguish 
list  of  patrons   a   fighter  ever  hadj 
takes  money,  influence  and  skill  tom 
as  far  in  boxing  as  Beau  Jack  has. 
had  to  be  shipped  North,  had  to  firjl 
guardian,  so  that  the  strict  New  Y-fc 
Athletic  Commission  would  approve! 
fighting  license,   had  to   have   a  tnfl 
manager  and  the  rudimentary  tool  j 
his  profession.    More  than  any  cun| 
fighter,  he  needed  a  break. 

Much  of  the  early  work  in  this  cl 
nection  was   attended  to  by   Bown 
Milligan,    a    young,    intelligent    Ne . 
who  is  chief  steward  of  the  Augusta  1 
tional  Club.  Milligan  is  a  settled,  pel 
man,  who  is  trusted  and  heavily  I 
pended  on  by  all  140  members  of  I 
curious  club,  whose  members  come  fit 
almost  every  part  of  the  Union  excl 
Augusta.    Beau  Jack,  regarding  Mi* 
gan   as   a   combination   father,   me 
wizard    and    best    friend,    scrupulc 
calls  him  Mr.  Bowman. 

Career  Begins  at  Nine 


Milligan  gave  Beau  Jack  a  job 
shoeshine  boy  shortly  after  the  club 
formed  in  1930.  Beau  was  nine  th 
He  had  run  wild  and  never  gone 
school,  but  Bowman  has  patien 
taught  him  how  to  sign  his  name  on 
tracts  and  on  the  backs  of  checks,  wb 
content  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Beau  Jack  doesn't  remember 
folks.  When  he  was  a  baby,  there  wa 
little  trouble  and  suddenly  there  was 
any  father.  The  mother  lit  out,  lea 
the  baby  to  a  grandmother  who  was  p 
Indian  and  who  is  respectfully  call 
"Old  Lady"  by  the  boy  who  grew  up 
be  a  famous  fighter. 

Old  Lady  gave  little  Sidney  his  pn 
ent  name.  Beau  Jack  doesn't  know  wl 
but  Milligan  guesses  that  Old  La 
might  have  known  that  beau  can  me 
pretty,  though  even  when  he  looks 
his  charge  with  the  forgiving  eye  oi 
foster  parent,  Milligan  is  inclined 
wonder  if  Old  Lady  was  confused.  F 
Beau  Jack's  fiat  face,  high  cheekbon 
shallow  forehead,  shiny  coiffure  and  f 
head — accentuated  by  his  quiet  passi 
for  pork-pie  hats — may  stop  punch 
well  but  they  won't  win  any  loving  cu 
even  at  Palmetto  Pond,  an  Augus 
juke-box  joint  where  Beau  Jack  cu 
rugs  in  all  his  jitterbug  glory  during  ti 
umphant  returns.  Old  Lady  died  wb 
Beau  Jack  was  three  or  four  years  o 
and,  after  that,  he  was  a  Tobacco  Ros 
maverick. 

"Uncle  Jesse  took  me  in  sometin 
after  Old  Lady  die,"  Beau  Jack  told  1 
as  he  flicked  a  bit  of  lint  off  his  expe: 
sive  sports  jacket,  in  the  Rockefell 
Center  office  of  his  manager.  "I  gue 
I  begun  fightin'  sometime  around  the 
Uncle  Jesse  had  hawgs  and  I  hadda  g 
me  a  little  wagon  and  push  it  fo'-fh 
mile  to  town  to  find  vittles  for  tl 
hawgs." 

Milligan  smiled  indulgently.  "I  toe 
a  liking  to  Beau  Jack  because  he's 
faithful  sort  of  kind,"  he  explained, 
noticed  it  first  when  he'd  stay  arour 
the  club  late  at  night,  shining  shoes  ar 
helping  me  along  after  the  other  boj 
had  gone  home.  One  of  my  jobs  at  ti 
club  is  to  close  things  for  the  night,  ar, 
(Continued  on  page  88J 
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King  Twice  for  Laura 

Vera  Caspary 
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ie  Story  Thus  Far: 

IE  body  of  a  woman,  who  has  been  shot  to 

leath — mutilated    so    that    she    cannot    be 

itively   identified — is    found    in    the    apart- 

nt  of  Laura  Hunt,  a  notable  figure  in  New 

rk  City's  advertising  world. 

ike  Bessie  Clark,  Laura's  maid  (who  finds 

body),  everyone  assumes  that  Laura — who 

missing — has  been  murdered.    Shortly  after 

body   is    cremated,    however,    Mark    Mc- 

rson,  a  police  official  who  is  assigned  to  the 

,  goes  to' the  "dead"  girl's  apartment  and 

\t — Laura  Hunt! 

,aura  is  very  much  alive.    Astounded  when 

k  informs  her  of  her  "murder,"  she  says 

t  she  had  gone  to  Connecticut  shortly  be- 

the  tragedy,   and   had   lent  her  suite   to 

ne    Redfern,    a     model    with    very    little 

bney. 

Assuming  that  the  murdered  girl  had  been 


Diane,  a  model  whose  real  name  had  been 
Jennie  Swobodo,  Mark  starts  all  over  again. 
There  are  no  obvious  suspects;  nevertheless, 
the  police  official  believes  that  Shelby  Car- 
penter (Laura's  fiance) ;  Waldo  Lydecker,  a 
temperamental  newspaper  columnist;  and 
Laura  (who  he  feels  sure  knows  more  than  she 
cares  to  reveal)  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Sparing  her  nothing,  in  spite  of  his  growing 
affection  for  Laura,  Mark  pursues  his  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  course  of  one  interview,  Laura  (who 
appears  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  Shelby 
Carpenter)  admits  to  Mark  that  Diane  had 
been  far  more  interested  in  Shelby  than  she 
should  have  been;  she  admits  that,  overcome 
by  jealousy  on  one  occasion,  she  had  publicly 
clashed  with  the  girl  in  her  own  house.  She 
asserts,  though,  that  she  had  later  apologized 
to  Diane;  and,  taking  pity  on  her,  had  lent  her 
the  apartment. 


Mark  finds  Lydecker  to  be  an  unusually 
"difficult"  person;  the  columnist — unpredicta- 
ble, brilliant,  utterly  selfish — at  times  fills  him 
with  loathing.  But,  hoping  to  elicit  something 
of  value  from  the  fellow,  he  sees  as  much  of 
him  as  he  can.  .  .  . 

Mark  goes  to  Diane's  rooming  house, 
searches  her  shabby  little  room.  There  he  finds 
Diane's  pocketbook.  He  opens  it.  In  it,  among 
other  things,  is  a  cigarette  case.  The  case  is 
made  of  gold;  it  is  initialed  "S.  J.  C." 

Mark  puts  the  cigarette  case  in  his  pocket, 
and  continues  with  the  story. 


TWENTY  minutes  later  I  was  sit- 
ting in  Laura's  living  room.  The 
cigarette  case  was  in  my  pocket. 

Laura  and  Shelby  were  together  on 
the  couch.  She  had  been  crying.  They 
had  been  together  since  Waldo  and  I 
left  them  at  five  o'clock.  It  was  about 
ten.    Bessie  had  gone  home. 

I  wondered  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about  for  five  hours. 

I  was  businesslike.  I  was  crisp  and 
efficient.  I  sounded  like  a  detective  in 
a  detective  story.  "I  am  going  to  be 
direct,"  I  said.  "There  are  several  facts 
in  this  case  which  need  explaining.  If 
you  two  will  help  me  clear  away  these 
contradictions,  I'll  know  you're  as  anx- 
ious as  I  am  to  solve  this  murder.  Other- 
wise, I'll  be  forced  to  believe  you  have 
some  private  reason  for  not  wanting  the 
murderer  to  be  found." 

Laura  sat  with  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap  like  a  schoolgirl  in  the  princi- 
pal's office.  I  was  the  principal.  She  was 
afraid  of  me.  Shelby  wore  a  death  mask. 


The  clock  ticked  like  a  man's  heart 
beating.  I  took  out  the  gold  cigarette 
case. 

The  muscles  tightened  around  Shel- 
by's eyes.  Nobody  spoke. 

I  held  it  toward  Laura.  "You  knew 
where  this  was,  didn't  you?  She  had 
the  green  pocketbook  with  her  at  lunch 
Friday,  didn't  she?  Tell  me,  Laura,  did 
you  invite  her  to  use  your  apartment 
before  or  after  you  discovered  the  ciga- 
rette case?" 

The  tears  began  to  roll  down  Laura's 
cheeks. 

Shelby  said,  "Why  don't  you  tell  him 
what  you  just  told  me,  Laura.  It  was 
before!" 

She  nodded  like  a  Sunday-school  kid. 
"Yes,  it  was  before." 

They  didn't  look  at  each  other  but  I 
felt  a  swift  interchange  of  some  sort. 
Shelby  had  begun  to  whistle  out  of  tune. 
Laura  took  off  her  gold  earrings  and 
rested  her  head  against  the  back  of  the 
couch. 

I  said,  "Laura  was  feeling  bad  because 
she  had  been  rude  to  Diane  on  Wednes- 
day. So  she  invited  her  to  lunch  and 
then,  because  Diane  complained  about 
her  uncomfortable  room,  Laura  offered 
her  the  use  of  this  apartment.  Later, 
probably  when  they  were  having  coffee, 
Diane  '  pulled  out  this  cigarette  case. 
Forgetting  who  she  was  with,  may- 
be. .  .  ." 

Laura  said,  "How  did  you  know?" 
(Continued  on  page  69) 


Shelby  interrupted:  "See  here, 
McPherson,  I  won't  have  you 
talking  to  her  like  thai."  He 
stood  in  front  of  Laura,  his  legs 
were  apart,  his  fists  clenched  as 
if  I  had  been  threatening  her 
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War  in  the  Heart  of  Kansas 


By  Denver  Lindley 


If  you  want  to  know  what  "mo- 
bilize" means  literally,  lake 
a  look  ai  the  machine  shops 
of  Kansas.  They've  got  iheir 
machines  moving  iweniy- 
four  hours  a  day.  Not  spec- 
tacular, maybe,  but  very  im- 
portant.   Here  we  go  for  a  tour 


IT  WAS  like  prohibition  days.  We  had 
been  speeding  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other since  early  in  the  evening. 
Some  were  right  in  the  city;  behind 
painted-out  shop  fronts  on  Broadway; 
others  were  planted  away  out  on  the 
Kansas  prairie.  Now  it  was  after  mid- 
night and  we  were  searching  for  a  spe- 
cial place  up  an  alley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  We  spotted  it  by  the 
cluster  of  cars  outside;  when  we  got  out 
we  could  read  the  big  sign  painted  over 
the  front  doors :  Chicken  Hatchery.  The 
building  was  of  concrete  and  looked  as 
if  it  might  once  have  been  a  garage. 

We  walked  around  to  a  side  door  and 
rang.   Presently  the  guard  came,  and  we 


Henry  Lungsirom  (left)  is  an  in- 
ventive precision  toolmaker  who 
is  very  proud  of  the  stuff  he 
turns  out.  Here  he  is  shown  gaug- 
ing an  air  scoop  for  a  carburetor 
while   his  lone  helper  looks   on 


identified  ourselves  and  were  admitted 
to  a  sort  of  dim  vestibule  and  then  into 
the  place  itself.  There  the  lights  were 
bright  enough,  especially  over  the  ma- 
chines, and  the  place  was  crowded  with 
machines,  all  whirring.  The  one  they 
had  told  us  about  was  at  the  far  side  of 
the  room  and  looked  like  an  ordinary 
lathe,  nothing  at  all  fancy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  knew  it  had  been  bought 
secondhand  (perhaps  it  was  tenth-hand) 
for  $175,  which  is  very  small  potatoes 
when  you  are  buying  lathes. 

Mr.  Ward  was  operating  this  lathe 
with  an  effortless  efficiency  that  fasci- 
nated us.  When  we  remarked  that  the 
machine  seemed  to  run  smoothly  he 
said  yes,  it  did,  and  he  added  that  he 
had  been  operating  such  machines  for 
twenty-three  years  and  he  liked  them  to 
run  nice. 

So  that  was  it,  the  machine  we  had 
heard  about,  "the  stud-producingest 
machine  in  the  State  of  Kansas."  A  stud, 
as  we  found  out  that  evening  is  a  short 
rod  of  alloy  steel  with  a  thread  cut  into 
either  end.  These  particular  studs  that 
Mr.  Ward  was  turning  out  with  such  fin- 
ished ease  were  being  machined  to  a 
tolerance  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  "A  Class  Three  fit,"  they  told  us 
proudly.  That  means  that  when  nuts  are 
fitted  to  these  studs,  the  interlocked 
threads  will  snuggle  together  so  cozily 
that  the  stud  and  nut  bear  the  same 
strain  as  if  they  were  all  one  solid  block 
of  metal. 

Yes,  this  was  precision  work,  as  fine 
as  is  required  in  watches,  for  instance, 


or  in  the  finest  of  cameras.  There  was 
no  reason  at  all  to  believe  it  could  be 
done  in  an  abandoned  chicken  hatchery 
on  a  lathe  that  cost  $175.  To  do  a  va- 
riety of  jobs  with  tolerances  of  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  as  this  shop  was 
doing,  calls  for  at  least  $50,000  worth  of 
tools.   Ask  anyone. 

But  here  was  Mr.  Ward  benignly  and 
adroitly  turning  the  trick.  How  fast  he 
was  doing  it  we  are  not  permitted  to 
say,  but  the  boys  were  right  about  that 
lathe  when  they  called  it  "the  stud- 
producingest  machine  in  the  State  of 
Kansas" — by  which  of  course  they 
meant  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  phe- 
nomenal. But  so  was  everything  else  in 
that  most  unusual  chicken  hatchery. 
We  asked  about  the  age  of  some  of  the 
other  machines. 

"We  don't  rightly  know,"  one  of  the 
owners  told  us.  "We  bought  them  from 
the  Blank  Company  that  moved  here  in 
1885  and  they  brought  them  along  when 
they  came." 

We  came  across  more  spectacular 
scenes  in  the  course  of  our  tour  of  in- 
spection of  night  life  among  the  sub- 
contractors of  Wichita,  but  the  chicken 
hatchery  sticks  in  our  mind  because 
there,  in  terms  that  we  could  under- 
stand, we  saw  a  bottleneck  being  elimi- 
nated. Lack  of  such  a  small  item  as 
studs  can  hold  up  a  program  involving 
millions  of  dollars  and  that  was  just 
what  had  been  threatened — the  program 
in  question  being  the  United  States 
Army's  plan  for  the  production  of  glid- 
ers.   Now  the  situation  is  well  in  hand, 


thanks  not  to  any  prodigal  expenditui| 
of  government  funds  but  to  the  brain 
and  skill  of  men  like  Mr.  Ward  and 
fellow  machinists. 

And  so  when  we  get  to  talking  aboi| 
the  business  of  subcontracting,  which 
what  we  set  out  to  do,  it's  just  as  we 
to   remember   that    imponderables   lila 
ingenuity  and  personal  initiative  are  ir 
volved.   These  qualities  are  brought 
in  the  individual  subcontractor  by 
very  fact  of  being  thrown  on  his 
responsibility.     You    couldn't    get 
same  result  by  hiring  him  and  putti 
him   to  work   in   a   factory — even  sup 
posing  he'd  be  willing  to  work  that  wajl 
And  this  holds  true  whether  the  bus| 
ness  is  big  or  small.    It  holds  true  fc 
Loftin  Schmucker  with  whom   subcon 
trading  is  a  side  line  carried  on  in 
garage   after   hours   when   he's   throv: 
with  his  regular  job;  and  for  Mac  Mac 
Collough,  who  started  out  as  a  machir 
ist    and    now    runs    a    company    doinl 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  busif 
ness  a  year. 

Let's  be  clear,  before  we  get  back 
studs  and  wing  sections,  about  just  wha 
is  being  produced  here  in  the  heart 
(Continued  on  page  38^) 
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B.  F.  Krehbiel  of  Wichita  believ 
that    there's  no   reason  why 
best  damn'  bricklayer  alive  can' 
do  other  things  as  well.  To  prov 
his  point  he  went  from  concreti 
blocks  to  making  airplane  part 
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Above:  Walter  Groves  of  Patterson  &  Groves  is  no  swivel-chair 
Executive.  Here  he  is  shown  operating  a  lathe  that  machines 
parts  lor  Beech  Aircraft  in  an  old  chicken  hatchery  in  Wichita 


Above:  Charles  Davis  (left)  checks  an  exhaust  stack  with  inspector 
Gene  Lupton.  Below:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmucker  turn  out  bushings  to 
a  thousandth-inch  tolerance  on  an  old  lathe  in  what  was  their  garage 


Puerto  Ricans  line  up  at  the  community  spigot  which  supplies  one  of  the  slums  called  ironically  The  Pearl 

A  LITTLE  WORSE  THAN  PEACE 

By  Martha  Gellhorn 


Bristling  Puerto  Rico  pre- 
pares for  a  war  which  its 
people  cannot  comprehend 


THE  Caribbean  is  a  beautiful  sea 
and  full  of  trouble.  The  islands  are 
lovely  hills  rising  from  blue  water. 
Small  pale-colored  houses  grow  up  the 
sides  of  the  soft  hills.  The  land  looks 
green  and  quiet. 

From  the  sea  and  from  the  air,  Puerto 
Rico  looks  peaceful,  too,  but  Puerto 
Rico  is  an  enormous  air  terminal — a 
crossroads  where  bombers  refuel  and 
take  off  again,  shining  against  the  blue 
sky,  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  where  Air 
Transport  planes,  dark  brown  marked 
with  the  white  star  on  the  blue  circle, 
make  their  first  stop  on  the  long  hops 
that  will  land  them  finally  wherever  the 
war  is  being  fought;  where  patrol  planes, 
which  have  been  escorting  or  identifying 
ships,  or  answering  SOS  calls,  or  in- 
specting their  area  of  thick  blue  im- 
penetrable water,  return. 
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It  is  a  naval  base  where  convoys  come 
silently  through  the  guarded  harbor  en- 
trance and  unload,  or  re-form  and  move 
on.  It  is  an  outpost  where  training 
camps  are  full,  and  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  been  remodeled  with  new  roads  and 
airfields,  gun  emplacements,  ammuni- 
tion dumps,  warehouses,  barracks — all 
the  endless  construction  necessary  to 
house  and  supply  an  army;  where  all 
the  Armed  Forces  are  on  a  24-hour  alert. 
This  island,  which  looks  from  a  distance 
as  peaceful  as  the  others,  is  a  huge  an- 
chored aircraft  carrier  and  a  potential 
base  as  great  as  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Americans — Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, Air  Forces,  Coast  Guard — who 
are  stationed  here,  know  what  Puerto 
Rico  means  in  this  war.  They  know  it 
is  the  center  of  the  defense  chain  that 
guards  the  Canal  from  the  east,  and 
the  Venezuelan  oil  fields  and  the  Gulf 
ports.  They  know  they  are  here  on  a 
long  watch. 

But  to  most  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  this  war  is  a  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous trouble,  like  a  hurricane  destroying 


far-off  places  you  have  never  heard  of. 
They  do  not  know  where  the  path  of  the 
wind  is,  or  if  it  will  ever  blow  this  way. 
All  they  know  is  what  they  can  feel 
themselves. 

The  All-Important  Ships 

Then,  war  is  just  a  little  worse  than 
peace.  It  is  just  a  hungrier  time.  It  is  a 
thing  which  happens  and  they  accept  it 
— without  question  or  complaint — and 
tighten  their  belts  (which  have  been  ter- 
ribly tight  these  many  years)  and  pre- 
pare to  survive.  War,  they  know,  has  to 
do  with  ships.  Fewer  ships  take  away 
what  the  island  has  to  sell;  fewer  ships 
bring  what  the  island  must  buy.  They 
can  smell  the  sugar  waiting,  piled  up  on 
the  docks ;  they  can  see  the  warehouses, 
waiting,  empty,  for  food.  Even  if  the 
war  itself  is  mysterious  the  ships  mean 
something  to  them  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

The  stevedores  are  lined  up  outside 
the  pier,  waiting  to  be  paid.  It  is  always 
a  good  thing  to  be  paid  and  they  look 
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very  cheerful,  standing  in  the  hot  sun 
The  freighter  they  have  unloaded  has 
moved  out  to  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  loud  juke-box  night  life  of  Skid  Row 
has  not  started.  The  stevedores  idle  in 
front  of  the  closed  doors  of  the  Carioca. 
the  Gato  Negro,  the  other  smaller  name 
less  bars  on  the  water  front,  and  are 
happy  because  they  had  work,  and  won 
der  when  the  next  ship  will  be  in.  Those 
who  did  not  get  work  (since,  these  days, 
there  are  many  more  stevedores  than 
ships  to  unload)  came  to  look  at  the 
lucky  ones.  Now,  having  no  money  for 
beer,  they  drift  apart  and  go  home,  back 
to  the  famous  slums  where  stevedores 
can  afford  to  live. 

The  slums  have  names  like  The  Pearl, 
Little  Mud — trying  to  make  a  joke  of 
horror.  The  Pearl  has  a  fine  location; 
it  starts  at  the  edge  of  (practically  in) 
the  sea  and  mounts  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  coast.  There  is  a  good  cemetery  on 
one  side  and  a  good  bathing  beach  far 
ther  down,  and  the  magnificent  capitol 
is  only  five  minutes'  walk  away.  You 
cannot  see  The  Pearl  from  the  coast 
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Puerto  Rico  doesn't  offer  much  in 
entertainment  and  the  USO  there 
does  its  best  to  keep  the  Armed 
Forces  happy.  Here,  a  sailor 
and  a  senorita  dance  at  the  in- 
augural party  for  the  USO  center 


road.  The  houses  have  been  built  of 
iOdds  and  ends  of  wood;  tottering  and 
jdamp  and  rotted,  they  seem  to  stick  to 
i  one  another.  Over  them  all  is  the  close 
hot  smell  of  dirt — dirty  bodies,  dirty 
walls,  stale  refuse,  open  sewers.  You 
walk  down  paths  in  which  rain  stands, 
and  the  garbage  from  the  houses.  All 
kinds  of  people  live  here. 

There  is  one  house  (it  is  a  windowless 
room)  in  which  a  woman  lives  with  four 
monstrous  children,  all  with  sad,  swollen 
heads  and  twisted  arms  and  legs,  who 
earn  the  family's  living  by  begging.  An 
old  woman  and  her  niece  and  grand- 
daughter live  in  an  apartment  of  three 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  floor  is  rotted 
I  away. 

The  youngest  granddaughter  who 
lived  here  died  of  tuberculosis  a  few 
months  ago.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Her  grand- 
mother says  she  had  a  pain  and  went  to 
the  hospital  and  later  they  were  told  she 
had  died.  The  wage  earner  is  the  niece, 
a  woman  of  forty-five,  who  has  been 
working  for  thirty-eight  years  in  a  hat 
factory.     She    is    earning    $9    a    week. 


They  have  managed  to  live  all  right,  but 
now  with  the  war  and  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  export  hats,  so  she  may  lose  her  job. 
"It  is  as  God  wills,"  the  grandmother 
says. 

There  is  a  woman  cooking  lunch  in  a 
tin  can  for  her  two  small  children  and 
her  husband ;  they  have  one  room  facing 
the  deep  wide  hole  where  garbage  is 
dumped.  She  carries  her  water  from  a 
spigot  two  doors  down ;  in  most  of  these 
houses  there  are  not  even  the  crudest 
plumbing  facilities.  She  does  washing, 
and  her  husband  will  go  out  again,  in 
the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning,  to  see 
what  sort  of  job  he  can  pick  up.  He 
used  to  work  for  the  WPA  but  since  the 
war  they  have  cut  down  WPA  jobs. 
Yes,  of  course,  they  are  a  little  hungry 
(very  hungry,  you  would  think,  looking 
at  her  cheeks  and  the  children's  legs). 
But  it  is  the  war,  she  says,  smiling  and 
shrugging.  We  must  hope  it  will  soon 
pass,  is  all.  For  pleasure,  she  says,  she 
can  always  step  out  of  her  door  and  look 
at  the  sea — over  the  roofs  of  the  other 
hovels. 

A  stevedore  who  had  come  hoiiie  from 
the  piers  without  money,  an  uiineeded 
stevedore,  lived  across  the  garbage 
dump. 

"Poor  man,"  she  said,  speaking  of 
him,  "he  worries  a  great  deal.  His  wife 
has  rheumatism.  Their  home  is  lower 
than  mine." 

The  stevedore  is  a  strong  black  man, 
with — as  she  said — a  worrying  face.  He 
(Continued  on  page  84,) 


Puerto  Rico,  center  of  a  vast  defense  chain  guarding  the  canal,  the 
Venezuelan  oil  fields  and  gulf  ports,  bristles  with  gun  emplace- 
ments.   Battery  C,  66th  Coast  Artillery,  is  stationed  near  San  Juan 


The  Ponce  de  Leon  project,  which  surrounds  a  playground,  is  one 
of  the  too-few  solutions  of  the  island's  pitiful  housing  situation. 
Below,  land  that  is  not  in  sugar  is  hard  and  sterile.  Here  Puerto 
Ricans  are  planting  a  hillside,  hoping  to  eke  out  of  it  a  banana  crop 


AUTUMN  LEAVE 

By  Jack  Goodman  and  Albert  Rice 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  HOLMGREN 


When  he  went  into  the  Army  they  got  a  girl  to  take  his  job. 
In  the  end,  it  appears,  they  had  but  one  idea  between  them 
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SECOND  LIEUTENANT  JAMES 
D.  SLOAN,  of  the  Field  Artillery 
Reserve  Corps,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Fort  Bragg  at  11:30  on  a 
tropical  autumn  night.  He  checked  in  at 
a  midtown  hotel  at  11:42.  He  was  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  11:44. 

At  7  :00  a.  m.  the  phone  on  the  little 
table  next  to  his  ear  began  to  jangle. 
Violently. 

Jim  opened  an  eye  and  groped  for 
the  receiver. 

"Jim,  my  boy,  how  are  you?"  a  voice 
said  heartily.  It  belonged  to  Jim's  ex- 
employer,  Clement  Bigelow,  of  Bigelow 
8s  Bowers,  Book  Publishers. 

"Mmmphf,"  said  Jim. 

"Thought  I'd  call  you  early,"  said  Mr. 
Bigelow.  "I  wasn't  worried  about  wakr 
ing  yci — I  see  by  the  papers  you  Army 
boys  are  early  risers." 

Jim  just  grunted — bitterly. 

"I  must  see  you  right  away,"  Mr. 
Bigelow  said  briskly.  "Important — con- 
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cerns  the  firm.  Can  you  stop  in  around 
nine-thirty?" 

"Mmmphf,"  said  Jim  again,  this  time 
resignedly,  and  hung  up. 

He  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep  again  and 
only  partially  succeeded.  He  kept  hear- 
ing bugles  that  sounded  like  phones,  and 
vice  versa.  .  .  . 

U7HEN  Jim  got  to  the  office,  all  his 
'"'  former  colleagues  clustered  around 
to  tell  him  how  husky  and  tanned  he 
looked. 

All  except  Mr.  Bigelow.  Jim  found  his 
employer  reading  next  Sunday's  book- 
review  sections.  Clement  Bigelow  was  a 
shortish,  stoutish,  pinkish  gentleman 
who  strongly  resembled  an  eight- 
months-old  baby  whose  small  amount 
of  hair  had  turned  prematurely  gray 
from  worry.  The  greetings  out  of  the 
way,  Mr.  Bigelow  promptly  got  down 
to  cases. 

"Jim,   I   must   have   your  immediate 


help,"  he  said.  "Things  around  the  office 
are  going  to  pot.  Jennie  Bishop's  fault." 

Jim  looked  and  was  surprised.  Miss 
Bishop  was  the  young  woman  who  had 
taken  over  his  job  after  he'd  entered 
the  Army — part  of  his  job,  at  any  rate. 
He  had  been  head  editor,  she  had 
been  made  an  associate  editor.  And 
although  Jim  had  never  met  her,  he 
knew  she  had  done  a  good  job  over  at 
Gaylord  Press. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bigelow  lit  a  cigar  and  champed 
at  it  vigorously.  "Jim,"  he  said,  "that 
young  maniac  is  putting  on  a  display 
of  patriotic  fervor  that  is  rapidly  push- 
ing this  firm  to  the  very  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Jim  raised  one  eyebrow.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "what's  wrong  with  patriotic 
fervor?" 

"I'm  crazy  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Bige- 
low. "Don't  be  an  ass.  Twenty  per  cent 
of   my   income   goes   into   War   Bonds. 


ti 
The  screen  collapsed  a 

Jennie  said,  "Now  every 

thing  is  clear."   She  gav 

a    piercing    scream.     Jir 

dove    to    the    floor    roll 

ing  himself  in  the  scree: 


We're  co-operating  to  the  hilt  with  th 
Co-ordinator  of  Information.  I'm  no 
kicking  because  Jennie  Bishop  does  wa 
work.  What  I  object  to  is  the  fact  tha 
she  is  maneuvering  practically  ever 
one  of  our  authors  into  the  armec 
services." 

"But  why  shouldn't  young  authors  g( 
into  the  Army?"  said  Jim.  "Afte 
all  .  .  ." 

"Young  authors,  hah!  Since  whei 
would  you  call  Ellen  Almendinger  i 
young  author?" 

"I  would  never  even  call  her  ai 
author,"  said  Jim.  The  lady  in  ques 
tion,  a  novelist  of  uncertain  age,  was  th< 
possessor  of  one  plot.  She  tacked  new 
names  onto  its  characters  every  year  o 
two  and  gave  it  a  new  title,  under  whicl 
it  invariably  sold  between  a  hundrec 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou 
sand  copies. 

"She  and  Jennie  had  a  conference  or 
(Continued  on  page  61,) 
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R.  GEORGE  SANDERS  is  flirt- 
ing with  a  clout  on  the  whiskers. 
He  was  looking  about  his  studio 
essing  room  the  other  day  and  he  de- 
ded  it  needed  fixing  up.     He  told  a 
udio  official  what  he  wanted. 
"A  pleasure,  Mr.  Sanders,"  this  guy 
id.     "But  first  a  little  favor  for  us, 
laybe?" 
"Like  what?" 

"Like  kindly  stop  calling  the  head  of 
le  studio  those  vulgar  names." 
Sanders  pondered  the  deal.  "It  is  not 
orth  while,"  said  he  with  dignity.  And 
is  dressing  room  continues  to  disinte- 
rate. 

That  is  Mr.  Sanders,  all  right,  a  gent 
nth  a  talent  for  getting  under  Holly- 
wood's skin.  The  Sanders  attitude  to- 
ward Hollywood  is  a  low  sneer  and  a 
'awn.  "The  only  thing  that  keeps  me 
rom  killing  most  of  the  people  I  meet 
n  Hollywood,"  states  this  gentleman, 
'is  the  fear  of  being  jailed." 

What  keeps  the  people  from  killing 
Vlr.  Sanders  is  not  clear.  Studio  press 
igents  mutter  darkly  of  doing  away  with 
tim  some  night.  This  is  because  they 
pre  frustrated  and  outwitted.  He  re- 
uses to  be  interviewed.  He  yawns  in 
,eir  faces  and  teases  them  with  con- 
adictions.  They  think  up  a  bright 
■scheme  to  get  him  in  the  public  eye  and 
hat  happens?  Sanders  goes  to  sleep. 
Then  there  are  the  ladies.  Of  those 
who  have  met  him  there  are  two  groups : 
the  ones  who  want  to  gouge  him  and  the 
ones  who  still  do  not  believe  what  has 
happened  to  them.  The  former  outfit 
is  the  female  fan-magazine  writers,  who 
are  rendered  homicidal  by  his  tendency 
to  snore  when  spoken  to.  The  others 
are  the  starlets  who  have  lunched  with 
him  at  the  studio.  "On  the  way  to  the 
commissary,"  reports  a  benumbed 
iPretty,  "he  bought  an  armful  of  maga- 
zines and  lugged  them  to  the  table. 
[Then  he  ordered  his  lunch.     That  was 

!the  last  word  I  heard  him  speak.  He 
never  even  looked  at  me.  He  just  read 
those  silly  magazines." 

His    slurs    gripe    the    profession    of 

Thespis  more  than  somewhat,  yet  the 

cruelest  dig  is   his   opinion  on  movies 

t  themselves.     "If  Gone  With  the  Wind 

J  was    worth    fifty    cents    of    a    citizen's 

I  money."    he    declares    pitilessly,    "the 

,  Keystone  cops  were  worth  a  dollar." 

An    actor    carrying    on    like    that    in 

Hollywood,  a  city  noted  for  its  sensi- 

i  tiveness    to    insult,    should    be    a    dead 

pigeon  the   first  time  his  option  came 

up.     But  few  actors  are  in  greater  de- 

l  mand  than  he.     He  treats  the  industry 

as  a  backward  child,  yet  frequently  he 

is  so  busy  he  works  in  two  pictures  at 


The  expression  of 
supercilious  arro- 
gance revealed  in 
this  picture  of  Mr. 
George  Sanders  is 
his  most  valuable 
stock  -  in  -  trade  as 
a  screen  actor.  It 
makes  him  detested 


once.  On  loan  from  20th  Century-Fox, 
he  journeys  from  studio  to  studio  harass- 
ing the  hero,  and  trifling  with  the 
heroine  to  the  tune  of  nearly  1,500  clams 
a  week. 

It  is  a  matter  of  awe  and  bitterness  to 
Hollywood  that  anybody  as  lazy  and 
sassy  as  Sanders  should  make  so  much 
money  and  be  loved  by  so  many  fe- 
males. He  is  a  fine  actor,  to  be  sure, 
but,  even  more,  the  ladies  of  the  land 
are  dippy  about  him.  Even  the  cuties 
of  Hollywood,  cynical  creatures  cal- 
loused by  Apollos  on  every  side,  let  out 
a  whoop  at  the  sight  of  him.  They  do. 
that  is,  if  they  have  never  met  him  per- 
sonally; if  they  have  met  him  the  noise 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  snarl.  The 
Sanders  tummy  does  not  sag,  he  is  tall 


and  reasonably  beautiful,  but  otherwise 
it  is  a  wonder  that  the  dames  go  for  him. 
In  his  pictures  he  treats  them  like  dirt, 
maims  or  swindles  the  hero  and  is  him- 
self exterminated.  They  love  him  any- 
way. Some  say  they  like  the  way  he 
sneers  at  them. 

The  soft  touch  of  acting  for  a  living 
did  not  occur  to  Sanders  until  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  has  been  the  rugged- 
est  sort  of  a  nonconformist  since  his 
beginning,  an  event  that  took  place  in 
Russia  in  1906.  The  Sanders  clan  is 
English.  His  father  was  a  capitalist  who 
manufactured  rope  in  St.  Petersburg; 
his  mother  was  a  horticulturist.  George 
talked  Russian  and  went  to  Russian 
schools  until  October,  1917,  when  the 
Bolsheviks    took   to    shooting    holes    in 


capitalists.  The  Sanders  family  escaped 
across  the  Baltic  ice  to  Scandinavia, 
thence  to  England. 

George  was  buttoned  up  in  a  school 
called  Bedales.  Here  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  growing  up  to  be  a  sore  thumb. 
Take  the  roller-skate  rebellion,  for  ex- 
ample. The  skates  were  not  George's; 
they  belonged  to  another  boy.  George 
just  wanted  them.  His  brother  Tom,  a 
straightforward  child,  suggested  steal- 
ing them.  Not  George;  George  has  style. 
"I  got  the  fellow  to  bet  his  skates  I 
didn't  dare  run  away  from  school."  This 
was  cunning,  Sanders  admits.  He  not 
only  got  the  skates,  he  had  an  honorable 
excuse  for  running  away  from  school. 

Only  he  and  his  brother  were  to  make 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Paratroopers,  all  volunteers,  are  a  gay  laughing  lot  who  come  from  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  This  one's  from  Wales,  has  a  girl  at  home  named  Sadie 


"Relax  when  you  fall,"  an  instructor  shouts.    Paratroops  like  the  toboggan 
slide  which  teaches  them  to  land  without  getting  their  brains  knocked  out 


There  is  no  levity  in  the  shed  where  the  parachutes  are  packed.    Overhi 
sign  says,  "Remember  That  a  Man's  Life  Depends  Upon  Every  Chute  You 


"Be  sure  your  straps  are  fastened"  is  good  advice — whether  you're  goii 
make  a  real  jump  or,  like  the  daring  young  man,  swing  on  a  practice  in 


: 
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led  in  Ihe  dark  fuselage  of  a  British 
carrier,  Collier's  correspondent 
es  ten  husky  paratroopers  make 
[irst  jump— in  preparation  for  the 
'hen  their  chutes  will  open  over 
e,  Norway,  Belgium  or  Germany 


were  fourteen  of  us  inside  the  big  Whitley, 
the    motors    were    roaring.      An    instructor 

ck  his  head  in  the  door  of  the  plane  and  yelled, 
lyou  blokes  any  last  words?"  Ten  voices  corn- 
Em  ten  men  who,  within  five  minutes,  were 
\o  leap  from  the  airplane,  putting  their  trust 
I  silk  parachutes,  showed  very  plainly  that  they 
Ime  last — and  very  inflammable — words,  but 
jtructor  put  an  end  to  their  yells  of  derision  by 
png  the  door,  and  the  big  Whitley  began  to 
along  the  runway. 

only  light  inside  the  plane  was  that  which 
kp  through  the  round  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ge,  out  of  which  the  ten  boys  would  drop.  The 
managed  to  pull  the  heavily  loaded  plane  into 

and  turn  it  toward  the  plain  where  the  jump 
ap,"  as  the  parachute  troops  call  it,  would  be 

parachutists  looked  weird  in  their  heavy  har- 
d  their  round  helmets,  reinforced  inside  with 
rubber.  Most  of  them,  with  macabre  humor, 
scribed  on  their  helmets  such  comforting  words 
pn't  Push  Me — I'll  Go,"  and  others  had  drawn 
tones  on  the  brown  cloth.  Several  had  the 
of  girls  emblazoned  on  the  helmets,  and  one 
Tinted  "Mabel,  I'll  be  seeing  you — maybe." 
were  kidding  one  another  and  talking  loudly  and 
>ng  shrilly,  the  way  men  do  when  they're  very 
lis.  Then  they  began  to  harmonize  and  their 
voices  rose  above  the  settled  hum  of  the 
They  sang  their  theme  song  which  is,  quite 
priately,  The  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,  and 
houted  the  pertinent  line,  "He  floats  through 
r  with  the  greatest  of  ease."  Then  they  sang 
i  doleful  sentimental  song,  much  like  our  Old 
jicky  Home.  It  was  called  My  Old  Homestead. 
|e  were  all  huddled  in  the  fuselage,  close  to  the 
I  hole.  There  were  no  seats  inside  this  troop- 
ng  plane.  There  were  two  instructors  with  the 
10  were  to  make  their  first  jump,  but  they  didn't 
r  with  last-minute  instructions.  They  had 
d  these  troops  and  there  was  nothing  that  could 
ne  now.    Meanwhile  they  sang: 

saw  the  old  homestead  and  faces  that  I  love, 
saw  England's  valleys  and  dells. 

le  voice  of  the  man  next  to  me  broke,  and  I  said: 
vous,  kid?" 

Vo,"  he  said,  licking  his  lips  and  giving  me  a 
sliding  glance,  "though  you  get  a  funny  feeling 
!ur  belly — especially  on  your  first  drop." 
ifou  never  get  over  that,"  a  young  blond  instruc- 
lughed.    "I  still  get  it,  and  I've  had  fifty  drops." 

/  listened  with  joy,  as  I  did  when  a  boy, 
To  the  sound  of  the  old  village  bells. 

iheir  voices  rang  out  and  reverberated  against  the 

I  sides  of  the  big  bomber.  We  were  all  nervous. 
Ought  to  be  there  in  a  minute,"  the  blond  in- 
:tor  said.     He  was  24-year-old  Flight  Sergeant 

II  Mintor,  and  in  prewar  time  he  had  been  a  clerk. 
he  voices  died  away,  and  the  kidding  stopped, 
cing  at  the  throats  of  the  boys,  you  could  see  that 

were  swallowing  hard.  Their  lips  were  dry. 
^  were  well  trained  and  they  knew  that  at  these 
icular  training  headquarters  there  had  been  only 
W  casualties,  but  still  .  .  . 

there   were   two   small   bulbs    above   the   round 

ping,  and  Sergeant  Mintor  kept  his  eyes  on  them. 

pilot  would  decide  when  the  time  was  approach - 

to  drop,  and  he'd  switch  on  a  green  light.     That 


The  pound  it  will  cost  him  at  the  mess  hurts  this  instruc- 
tor (third  left)  more  than  his  injury  sustained  in  landing 


Inscribed  on  their  helmets  are  such  com- 
forting words  as  "Don't  push  me — I'll  go" 


That  first  jump,  made  from  a  balloon,  is 
bad,  but  the  second  is  always  the  worst 


The  Birdman  is  their  name  for  Flight  Lt.  Ward,  chief  instruc- 
tor. He's  made  1,500  jumps — more  than  any  other  man  alive 


"No.  1 — you're  coming  down  nicely,"  says  this  Polish  in- 
structor, and  his  voice  is  audible  to  a  man  800  feet  above 
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LOST  SEPTEMBER 

By  Harry  Sylvester 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      WENDELL      KLINC 


There  comes  a  lime  in  a  man's  life  whe 
he  must  pul  first  things  first.  And  the  fir 
thing  in  Barton's  life  was  no  longer  f  oolba 


THE  dust  that  blew  over  that  field  of  sun-driij 
turf  was  more  bitter  than  he  remembered  it. 
was  on  his  lips  in  a  curious  and  acrid  film,  reac| 
to  his  tongue  as  he  came  the  short  way  from  the  jun 
tion  that  went  across  the  old  practice  field  and  up 
little  drive  to  where  the  towers  of  the  university  ro 
in  some  sort  of  vague  aspiration.    He  carried  a  ba 
tered  suitcase  in  his  hand  and  the  heat  made  tl 
clothes  stick  to  his  big  body. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  big  field  now  and 
guessed  he  was  between  the  morning  and  the  afte 
noon  sessions  of  practice.  They  would  be  eating  n< 
in  the  big  refectory,  the  four  or  five  training  tabl> 
lost  in  the  great  emptiness  of  the  hall,  the  chatter  ai 
laughter  of  the  players  sounding  and  echoing  in  th 
hall  made  for  a  hundred  tables  and  a  thousand  me 
The  big  silvery  pitchers  of  milk  and  iced  tea  would  1 
cool  there,  with  beads  of  moisture  on  them  and  the: 
would  be  chunks  of  cold  chicken  and  great  bowls  < 
romaine  salad.  So  that,  just  thinking  of  these  thing 
he  moved  toward  the  refectory  although  he  did  n< 
consciously  will  himself  to  do  so. 

The  drive  was  white  crushed  stone  and  curved  l1 
to  the  Georgian  buildings.  He  felt  awkward  and  r< 
membered  what  Evelyn  Leonard  had  said  last  yes 
about  how  they  had  made  him  a  great  football  play< 
but  they  still  hadn't  shown  him  how  to  wear  clothe 
Or  was  it  Ruth  Cabot?  He  couldn't  remember.  Bi 
whoever  had  said  it  had  still  been  nice  to  him.  as  a 
the  girls  were,  so  he  was  not  bothered  in  memory.  C 
maybe  it  was  that  the  present  was  more  urgent  tha 
the  things  he  remembered.  He  didn't  know.  All  r 
knew  was  that  he  was  angry — not  cursing,  hitting  ar 
gry;  that  anger  had  passed;  this  was  more  quiet,  ir 
sidious,  even  sly,  its  taste  the  taste  of  the  dust  on  h 
lips. 

He  had  not  expected  Minnihan  to  be  there  i 
front  of  the  refectory  and  if  he  could  have  had  h 
way  Minnihan  would  not  have  been  the  first  man  h 
would  see  coming  back  here  where  he  was  not  sui 
he  belonged.  Through  the  strong  yellow  sun  of  th 
Midwest  in  September,  the  stocky  man  squinted,  hi 
shoulders  hunched,  the  head  slightly  turned.  Whe 
he  spoke  he  was  first  profane  in  an  undertone  and  hi 
proffered  hand  seemed  an  afterthought.  Louder,  b 
said,  "What  are  you  doing  back  here?" 


■"THE  big  young  man  put  the  bag  down  and  too. 
■*•  Minnihan's  hand.  He  said,  "They  turn  me  dow 
when  I  try  to  volunteer  and  then  they  turn  me  dow 
when  the  draft  catches  me." 

"You?"  Minnihan  said.  Then,  "What  they  thin 
was  wrong?" 

"First  the  eyes,  when  I  went  to  the  Navy.  Then  i 
the  draft  the  trick  knee,"  Al  Barton  said. 

"You  can  still  run  on  the  knee  with  the  brace? 

"I  think  I  can  run  without  it,  even,"  the  young  ma: 
said  sullenly.   "You'd  think  I  asked  them  to  do  it,  th  1 
way  you  talk.   I  thought  you  maybe  might  be  glad — 

"Oh,  I  know  you  didn't  ask  them,"  Minnihan  saic 
more  kindly.  "And  I'm  glad  you're  back,  Al.  Wh> 
man,  you'll  make  the  season  for  us.  Go  inside  an( 
get  something  to  eat  with  the  kids." 

But  Al  Barton  didn't  move.  He  said,  "I  gues 
they'll  think  it's  funny  seeing  me  back  here  and  then 
not  knowing  why." 

"Forget  it,"  Minnihan  said.  "The  world  will  knov 
why  in  about  four  hours — as  soon  as  the  reporters  ge 
hold  of  this.  How  come  they  didn't  find  out  bacl 
home?" 

"It  was  only  yesterday,"  Al  Barton  said.  "I  go 
out  of  town  quick.  I  been  riding  all  night.  It  wasn' 
something  I  was  going  to  do  a  dance  about." 

"No,"  Minnihan  said.  "Not  now."  He  paused 
"Go  in  and  eat.  I'll  get  over  to  the  office  and  se« 
about  a  room  for  you.  If  you  been  up  all  night  on  « 
coach  you  probably  won't  want  to  come  to  practice 
this  afternoon." 

"I'll  be  there."  Barton  said.  He  turned  to  go  intc 
the  big  dining  hall,  seeing  in  his  mind's  eye  and  witl 
a  clarity  new  to  him  how  they  would  look  up  fron- 
the  tables  in  surprise  at  his  big  figure  coming  dowr 
the  length  of  the  room.  And  the  explanations.  He 
wasn't  going  to  like  it.  (Continued  on  page  48  j 


They  looked  up  and  saw  a  pale  face  looking  down 
at  them — Dee  Handley's.    Dee  said,  "I'm  a  kite"| 
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AND  DO  I  LOVE  MILKY  WAYS  / 


Yes,  aunts  and  uncles,  mothers  and  fathers,  sweethearts  and  wives 
all  over  the  country  are  sending  delicious  Milky  Way  candy 
bars.  They  know  their  boys  will  thrill  to 
the  taste  of  the  delightful  pure  milk  chocolate  coating,  the  smooth 
creamy  caramel  and  the   luscious  chocolate  nougat  center 

flavored  with  real  malted  milk  ...  a  taste  treat  found 
only  in  a  Milky  Way.  Just  think  what  a 

whole  box  of  delicious  Milky  Ways  would 

mean  to  your  boy  now! 


26  Collier's  for 

Mrs.  Tom  lags  in  War-Relief  Drive 
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They  Float  Through  the  Air 

Continued  irom  page  23 


MRS.  TOM  NEEDS  A  LAXATIVE.  But  she's 
heading  awar-relief  meetingthis  morning. 
"No  time  for  interruptions."  she  de- 
cides. "I'll  wait  till  tonight. "Shedoesn't 
know  about  quick-acting  laxatives. 


FUND-RAISING  GOES  SLOWLY  for  Mrs. 

Tom  because  she  doesn't  feel  right. 

"In  these  times  a  person  ought  to 
keep  fit,"  others  say,  while  discouraged 
Mrs.  Tom  adds  up  the  small  total. 


Mrs.  Dan  leads  War-Relief  Drive 


K        1 

\ 
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MRS.  DAN  NEEDS  A  LAXATIVE.  She's  con- 
ducting a  relief  rally  today,  too. 

But  Mrs.  Dan  takes  Sal  Hepatica, 
knowing  it  usually  acts  within  an  hour. 
"Don't  wait  till  tonight  for  the  laxative 
you  need  this  morning,"  says  she. 


MONEY  ROLLS  UP  to  a  grand  total  after 
Mrs.  Dan's  enthusiastic  speech.  She's 
able  to  throw  herself  into  the  drive 
with  all  her  energy. 

Sal  Hepatica's  gentle,  speedy  action 
brought  prompt  relief. 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
—take  gentle,  s/zeedy  Sal  Hepatica 


Keep  extra  fit,  these  days.  Don't 
put  off  till  tonight  taking  the  laxa- 
tive you  need  this  morning.  Take  gen- 
tle, speedy  Sal  Hepatica. 
Sal  Hepatica  acts  by  attracting 


Three  out  of  five  doctors,  recently 
interviewed,  recommend  Sal  Hepatica.* 
Try  it,  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 
Remember,  it's  up  to  you  to  keep  fit! 


needed  liquid  bulk  to  the  intestinal 
tract.  You  feel  no  discomfort  or  griping. 
This  refreshing  saline  helps  counteract 
excess  gastric  acidity,  as  well  .  .  .  helps 
turn  a  sour  stomach  sweet  again. 


*Here  are  the  active  ingredients  of  Sal 
Hepatica:  sodivm  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  phosphate,  lithium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric 
acid.  Your  doctor  knows  best.  Ask  him 
about  the  efficacy  of  this  prescription. 


'TIME  TO  SMILE"— Tune  in  Eddie  Cantor 
Wednesdays  at  9P.M..EWT 


SAL  HEPATICA 


Product  of  Bmlol-Myw  s 


when  he  was  over  the  field  selected,  he'd 
switch  on  a  red  light.  That  meant 
"Drop."  We,  inside  the  airplane,  were 
completely  blacked  out  except  for  the 
light  which  came  up  through  the  open- 
ing and  we  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of 
country  which  was  below  us. 

"Action  stations!"  young  Mintor 
snapped,  as  the  green  light  showed. 

The  man  who  was  to  drop  first  dangled 
his  feet  into  space,  sat  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  opening  and  looked  straight  up 
with  his  head  bent  a  bit  backward.  They 
are  trained  to  drop  absolutely  straight 
and  stiff.  When  they  drop,  they  assume 
a  position  of  attention  with  their  arms 
at  their  sides.  If  you  look  down,  you 
unconsciously  bend  your  body  and  that 
makes  you  somersault,  which  is  bad  be- 
cause you  are  apt  to  get  a  bit  entangled 
in  the  shrouds  of  your  chute.  These  ten 
men  were  to  drop  in  two  groups  of  five 
— or,  to  use  parachute  language,  in  "two 
fast  sticks." 

The  light  flashed  red;  Mintor  shouted, 
"Number  one!"  and  the  face  and  upper 
body  which  had  been  peering  up  at  us 
disappeared.  As  he  dropped,  the  second 
man  swung  quickly  into  position. 
"Number  two,"  Mintor  called,  and  the 
second  parachutist  too  dropped  from 
sight.  Numbers  three,  four  and  five 
followed,  and  I  noticed  that  I  was  sweat- 
ing. The  other  five  men  lounged  there, 
not  saying  anything.  How  had  their 
five  pals  made  out?  We  couldn't  tell, 
blacked  out  as  we  were. 

One  by  one  the  remaining  five  men 
dropped  out,  and  I  leaned  back,  ex- 
hausted. Why?  I  don't  know  but  some- 
how the  emotional  intensity  of  the  ten 
boys  who  jumped  had  communicated  it- 
self to  me. 

Mintor  and  young  Sergeant  Pat 
Charlesworth,  the  other  instructor,  who 
was  a  professional  football  player  two 
years  ago  before  he  joined  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  aircraft 
beside  me.  It  was  strangely,  unnaturally 
quiet  now,  and  lonely  too. 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  Mintor  said 
casually.  "I've  been  dropping  these  lads 
for  months  now  and  haven't  lost  one." 

Trained  to  Take  the  Bumps 

It  was  good  to  find  out  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  we  landed,  that  Mintor  had 
been  right.  Not  one  of  the  ten  had  re- 
ceived even  a  scratch. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  neither 
Britain  nor  America  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  parachutists  un- 
til successive  German  victories  were 
scored  by  her  men  who  jumped  from 
the  sky. 

German  parachutists  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  every  important  Brit- 
ish defeat.  After  taking  Holland  and 
Belgium  with  parachutists  in  major 
roles,  the  Germans  used  them  at  Dun- 
kirk and  in  Crete  and  Greece;  and  they 
helped  take  Tobruk.  Now,  belatedly, 
both  America  and  Britain  are  doing 
what  the  resourceful  Russians  did  so 
many  years  ago:  they  are  finally  think- 
ing of  parachutists  as  an  attacking  force. 

The  training  of  a  parachutist  is  an  in- 
teresting affair — to  the  spectator.  At 
this  one  airdrome  I  visited,  a  hangar  had 
been  converted  into  what  looked  like  a 
huge  gymnasium.  About  three  hundred 
men  were  swinging  back  and  forth  on 
trapezes;  doing  tumbling  acts  on  heavy 
mats;  dropping  through  an  opening  to 
the  floor,  ten  feet  below;  sliding  down 
chutes.  Instructors  kept  barking  at 
them. 

"Relax  when  you  fall,"  an  instructor 
shouted,  just  as  football  coaches  have 
shouted  for  years.    That  is  the  first  les- 
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son  a  paratrooper  learns — how  to  fa  j 
without  getting  his  brains  knocked  oul 
Then  on  the  swings  he  learns  to  turn  h| 
body  while  in  the  air.  One  slight  ma 
in  the  uniform  of  the  RAF.,  with  U  | 
stripes  of  a  flight  lieutenant  on  hf 
sleeve,  was  all  over  the  place,  snappinl 
out  orders. 

"He  seems  to  know  his  business," 
said    to    the    commanding    officer    wh1 
stood  with  me. 

"He   should,"   the   C.   O.   said   dryly 
"He's  made  more  jumps  than  any  ot 
man  alive.    That's  Harry  Ward,  who 
they  called  the  Birdman.     Made  monj 
than  1,500  jumps." 

Ward   came   over   and   admitted  th'l 
indictment.   Actually  he'd  made  a  greafl 
many  more  than  1,500  drops  but  he  onl 
counted  the  ones  he'd  been  paid  for.  H 
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talked   about   the   qualities  that 
make  a  good  paratrooper. 

Ready,  Willing  and  Able 


"The  Guardsmen  are  by  far  the  best, 
he  said.  "They  haven't  much  imagina 
tion  and  they  are  very  susceptible  t< 
discipline.  Why,  if  you  told  those  chap 
to  drop  without  wearing  a  chute  they'c 
do  it — their  confidence  in  their  officer 
and  their  sense  of  discipline  are  sc 
great." 

A  few  days  of  this  land  training  at  the 
airdrome  (in  Britain  the  so-called  "air 
borne"  troops  come  under  the  R.A.F.) 
and  the  future  paratrooper  is  ready  fo, 
his  first  test.  Ward  has  invented  a  nove 
scheme.  He  found  that  the  huge  jump- 
ing towers  used  by  the  American  Arm} 
cost  about  $120,000  each.  Ward  tool 
an  ordinary  barrage  balloon,  built  £ 
platform  that  would  hold  five  men,  cul 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  was 
his  jumping  tower.  The  balloon  is  raisec 
to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  the  mer 
make  their  first  jump  from  there.  Thai 
first  jump  is  a  nasty  one  but  the  second 
jump  is  always  the  worst. 

"The  lads  hate  that  second  one,"  Ware 
chuckled.  "They  know  what  they're  in 
for  then." 

Two  jumps  from  the  balloon  and 
they're  ready  for  real  business — that  is 
dropping  from  an  airplane.  The  Ameri- 
can and  British  methods  differ  widely  at 
present.  Our  American  troops  usually 
jump  from  well  over  a  thousand  feet. 
In  training,  the  British  troops  jump  from 
800  feet.  The  chute  itself  opens  after 
the  man  has  fallen  70  feet.  He  then 
comes  down  at  the  rate  of  19  feet  per 
second.  In  actual  operations,  the  drops 
are  made  from  500  feet  or  lower. 

It  takes  a  man  about  23  seconds  to 
make  that  downhill  trip.  During  that 
brief  time  he  is,  of  course,  a  clay  pigeon 
for  an  enemy  marksman,  but  in  com- 
bat a  great  many  men  are  dropped 
simultaneously  and  there  is  a  reason- 
able chance  that  most  will  reach  the 
ground  alive. 

The  use  of  the  ripcord  has  been 
abolished  in  Britain's  parachute  circles. 
A  belt  is  fastened  to  the  fuselage  of  the 
plane,  and  its  other  end  is  hooked  on  to 
the  parachute  cover.  As  he  drops,  the 
belt  jerks  the  cover  off  and  the  para-' 
chute  opens. 

I  watched  men  drop  from  the  skies  one 
whole  afternoon  and  part  of  one  night, 
and  of  the  five  hundred  or  so  jumps 
made,  there  was  only  one  casualty — 
and  that  only  a  bump  on  the  head.  An 
instructor  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  where  the  men  are  to  land.  In  his 
hand  is  a  microphone,  and  a  large  loud- 
speaker is  beside  him.  He  talks  to  the 
men  as  they  float  down.  The  men  drop 
in  "sticks"  of  two,  five  or  ten.  They 
drop  (if  they  obey  orders)  straight  and 
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j.tiffly,  although  the  slip  stream  from  the 
lircraft  sometimes  grabs  them  and 
whirls  them  about.  Then  the  parachute 
erks  open  and  they  hear  the  voice  of 
he  instructor. 

"Number  one — you're  coming  down 
licely,"  he'll  say,  and  his  voice  is  clearly 
audible  800  feet  above.  "Number  two — 
du  must  turn  around.  Reach  up  .  .  . 
rab  the  straps  .  . .  that's  it.  Always  land 
rith  the  wind  drift.  Number  three — 
gnd  those  knees  a  little  but  keep  your 
feet  together  .  .  .  Now  watch  the  ground 
.  .  Number  one — you're  going  to  land 
licely  .  .  .  Bend  your  knees  .  .  .  relax  .  .  . 
(jNicely  done!" 

As  the  men  land,  they  invariably  fall, 

jbut  they  fall  as  a  football  player  falls, 

(with  elbows  well  in,  feet  together,  and 

tie   whole   body   relaxed.    One    of   the 

I  troopers  didn't  fall.     He  landed  on  his 

feet,  ran  a  few  quick  steps  and  stopped. 

►  He  was  bawled  out  by  an  instructor.    If 

I  you  try  to  keep  your  feet,  you  are  fight  - 

I  ing  against  several  laws  of  motion  and 

I  gravity,  you  are  not  relaxed,  and  you 

!  are  apt  to  take  a  nasty  spill.    A  trained 

parachutist   seldom   gets   more   than   a 

bump  on  his  head. 

The  Thing  That  Hurts 

It  was  an  instructor,  young  Flight 
Lieutenant  John  Kilkenny,  who  came  a 
cropper  as  I  watched.  He  had  jumped 
with  a  stick  of  ten.  He  landed  nicely 
and  fell  in  the  approved  manner  but  he 
didn't  get  up.  We  rushed  to  where  he 
had  fallen  and  found  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious. As  he  fell,  his  head  had  hit  a 
stone,  a  contingency  not  provided  for 
in  the  rule  book.  He  was  out  only 
for  a  few  minutes  and  when  he  got 
shakily  to  his  feet  he  wore  a  rueful  ex- 
pression. 

"That'll  cost  me  drinks  for  the  whole 
squad,"  Lieutenant  Kilkenny  said.  "A 
bad  show,  that!" 

"Does  it  hurt  much?"  I  asked  him, 
looking  at  the  egg  that  had  sprouted  on 
his  forehead. 

"The  only  thing  that  hurts  is  the  fact 
that  it'll  cost  me  a  pound  at  the  mess. 
That's  the  rule,"  he  added.  "If  some- 
one gets  hurt  he  has  to  treat  his  squad 
to  all  they  want  to  drink." 

After  a  man  has  made  seven  jumps 
he  tries  it  at  night.    There  is  no  actual 


difference  in  the  technique.  The  com- 
manding officer  put  on  a  night  show  for 
me.  Four  big  Whitleys  came  over,  dark 
black  against  a  moonlit  sky.  Then,  al- 
most simultaneously,  ten  men  dropped 
from  each  aircraft.  This  as  closely  as 
possible  approximated  the  conditions 
they'll  face  when  they  are  dropped  in 
France  or  Norway  or  Belgium  or  Ger- 
many one  of  these  days.  Night  para- 
chuting is  the  most  effective  of  all 
because  the  element  of  surprise  is,  to 
some  extent,  with  you.  Even  on  such  a 
moon-bathed  night  as  this,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  enemy  marksmen  to  kill 
men  floating  down  unless  they  expected 
them  at  the  right  moment. 

When  the  men  landed,  they  ran  to- 
ward the  colored  parachutes  which  carry 
guns,  ammunition,  food  and  medical 
supplies.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
they  had  opened  the  containers  and  had 
set  up  the  guns  and  were  ready  for 
action. 

The  paratroops  are  a  gay,  laughing  lot 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. All  are  volunteers  and  when  they 
receive  the  parachute  insignia  to  put  on 
their  arms  they  are  very  proud.  It  tells 
the  world  that  they've  made  twenty 
jumps  and  lived. 

Drinking  in  their  mess  with  them, 
hearing  their  boisterous  horseplay  as 
they  learn  their  craft,  it  is  easy  to  for- 
get that  they  are  preparing  for  a  very 
grim  business  in  which  there  is  only  one 
rule:    Kill  or  be  killed. 

There  is  no  such  levity  in  the  long 
shed  where  the  parachutes  are  packed 
by  Waafs  (Women's  Auxiliary  Air 
Force).  A  dozen  girls  were  packing  the 
parachutes  that  had  been  used  that 
afternoon,  when  I  walked  in  to  watch 
them.  Five  of  the  girls  had  been  laun- 
dresses in  civil  life.  They  make  the  best 
packers. 

"Don't  you  find  the  work  monoto- 
nous?" I  asked  a  girl  who  was  untan- 
gling a  mess  of  silken  shrouds. 

She  smiled.  "No.  Now  and  then  we 
get  a  bit  fed  up  but  then  we  look  up  and 
see  that  sign  and  we  realize  that  we're 
doing  pretty  important  work." 

I  understood  when  I  read  the  large 
printed  sign  she  pointed  out.     It  read: 
"Remember    That    a    Man's    Life    De- 
pends Upon  Every  Chute  You  Pack." 
The  End 
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How  American  it  is...  to  want  something  better! 


IT'S  PRETTY  GRAND,  you  know,  to  live  in  a  country  that's  forever 
hunting  "something  better."  A  more  efficient  locomotive  is  hardly 
through  its  tests  till  someone's  working  on  a  better  one.  A  new  record 
in  turning  out  ships  is  topped  the  next  week. 

But  this  hunt  by  energetic  America  for  something  better  doesn't  stop  with 
the  big  things.  A  better  recipe,  for  instance,  or  a  better  screw-driver, 
or  a  better  movie  "packs  'em  in."  That's  part  of  what  makes  America! 

AMONG  the  many  "better  things,"  and  one  not  to  be  overlooked 
...  is  a  moderate  beverage,  an  ale  in  fact,  that  has  been  discovered 
and  approved  by  many.  So  many,  that  in  this  land  where  the  ques- 
tion "Is  it  better?"  is  on  every  tongue,  it  has  become  .  .  . 
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he  Story  Thus  Far: 


TICHOLAS  ("NICK")  GRIGGS,  an  Ameri- 
I  can  journalist,  is  working  for  a  news  serv- 
e  in  Tokyo  when  he  is  notified,  by  cable,  that 
e  is  to  be  replaced  by  another  man.  A  few 
jurs  later,  at  the  American  Club,  he  encoun- 
rs  Al  Carpenter,  another  newspaperman,  who 
itroduces  him  to  his  companion — Betty  Gas- 
ard,  whose  father  is  an  ardent  De  Gaullist  in 
hanghai;  then,  called  away  unexpectedly, 
aves  Nick  and  the  girl  together. 
Nick  likes  Betty  Gaspard.  He  is  therefore 
elighted  when,  a  short  time  later,  Gregory 
Vard  Cogswell,  a  noted  news  broadcaster, 
ives  him  a  job — in  Shanghai.  As  the  reader 
;  aware  (unlike  Nick)  Cogswell  is  in  the  pay 
f  the  Japanese;  he  has  been  hired  by  Bunshiro 
Tagi,  a  violently  anti-American  secret 
gent.  .  .  . 
Nick  flies  to  Shanghai  with  Cogswell,  who  is 
ireparing  to  go  to  Manila  and  report,  in  code, 
ihat  the  Americans  are  doing  there.  In  the 
reat  Chinese  city,  Nick  sees  quite  a  bit  of 
(etty  and  her  courageous  father:  Henri  Gas- 
ard;  and  he  meets  many  fascinating  people, 
otable  among  whom  is  the  brilliant  and  beau- 
iful  Indo-European,  Madame  Manis  Vooren 
—with  whom  Cogswell  (a  man  of  many  "af- 
airs")  is  supposed  to  be  in  love.  .  .  . 

Realizing  that  Henri  Gaspard  is  a  dangerous 
nan — to  the  Vichy  element  in  the  Far  East — 
he  Vichyites  kidnap  him,  put  him  on  a  de- 
troyer,  spirit  him  away.  Learning  of  this,  a 
fchort  time  after  Gaspard  has  disappeared, 
Mick  telephones  Cogswell,  tells  him  of  the 
great  story.  To  his  amazement,  Cogswell  is 
inly  mildly  interested;  he  says  that  the  young 
ian  has  found  "a  capital  local  item!"  .  .  . 
At  the  Argentina,  a  popular  night  spot, 
Nick  and  Madame  Vooren  try  their  luck  at 
roulette.  After  losing  steadily  (while  Madame 
Vooren  is  winning),  Nick  leaves  the  table,  and 
ncounters  Dixon,  an  English  businessman, 
pixon,  almost  in  tears,  informs  him  that  his 
Chinese  partner  has  been  arrested  by  the 
Wang  people  (who  correspond,  in  China,  with 
the  Vichy  people  in  France)  and  taken  to  their 
headquarters,  at  76  Jessfield  Road. 

Nick  says  that  he  will  go  to  76,  and  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Then  he  rejoins  Madame 
Vooren.  She  is  still  playing  roulette;  and  she 
is  still  winning.  But  she  is  ready  to  cash  her 
chips  and  leave. 

IV 

WHEN  Nick  got  back  to  the  Met- 
ropole,  the  customs  clock  struck 
once,  so  he  knew  it  was  two  in 
the  morning  and  he  had  no  business  in- 
quiring for  Betty.  Nevertheless,  he 
asked  the  desk  clerk  and  tried  to  appear 
bored  when  he  learned  that  Miss  Gas- 
pard had  not  returned. 

When  he  turned  on  the  lights  in  his 
room,  he  saw  the  enormous  basket  of 
flowers  on  the  table  beside  the  closet 
door.  For  one  despondent  moment,  he 
feared  that  Betty  had  even  returned  his 
sickroom  offerings.  I  am  returning  all 
your  letters,  your  gifts;  kindly  do  not 
try  to  communicate  with  me.  Then  he 
laughed  at  himself.  He  had  never  se- 
lected a  basket  like  that,  or  carnations 
that  looked  artificial,  with  painfully 
wired  stems.  He  touched  one  with  his 
finger;  they  were  real  all  right.  There 
was  no  card  attached  to  the  handle  and 
although  he  poked  in  the  dry  mossy  bed 
of  the  basket,  he  could  find  no  clue  as 
to  the  sender. 

Maybe  Al  had  sent  them,  he  thought 
drearily,  for  a  consolation  prize.  He 
turned  on  the  rented  fan,  adjusted  the 
ventilation  blinds,  drank  a  glass  of  the 
boiled  water  in  the  thermos  bottle  and 
could  not  stop  brooding  about  Betty. 

Presently  he  sat  down  before  his 
typewriter  and  began  to  compose  a  note. 


The  first  words  were  easy:  "Dearest 
Betty."  It  was  imprinted  in  his  mind; 
he  had  said  all  this  to  her  a  dozen  times, 
when  she  wasn't  with  him  and  he  was 
lying  awake  in  bed. 

"I  can't  understand,"  he  started  to 
type,  "why  there  should  be  this  rift  be- 
tween us  and  why  you  shrink  from  clos- 
ing it  up.  I  do."  He  Xed  out  the  last 
sentence  and  substituted:  "You  know 
how  I  feel  about  you."  He  stopped, 
cocking  his  head;  he  thought  he  had 
heard  a  knock  on  his  door.  Then  he 
knew  he  heard  another  timid  rap,  and  he 
jumped  up. 

Betty  stood  in  the  hallway,  looking 
very  tall  and  grown-up,  with  her  long 
hair  swept  up  high  and  a  cluster  of  white 
flowers  set  like  a  crown.  Inside  the 
room,  she  said  rapidly: 


"I  heard  your  typewriter,  and  so  I 
knew  you  were  up.  Listen,  I  have  been 
so  cross  with  myself  for  being  so  unrea- 
sonable and  idiotic  to  you.  If  I  had 
thought  you  weren't  in  or  were  asleep,  I 
couldn't  have  gone  to  bed  without  writ- 
ing to  you  to  tell  you." 

He  said  happily,  "That's  a  coinci- 
dence." 

"Oh,  why?" 

"No  reason,"  he  said  hastily.  "Well, 
of  course,  I  mean  it's  a  coincidence  that 
you  thought  to  write  because  there's 
nothing  I'd  like  more  than  a  note  from 
you.  Nothing  but  seeing  you  right  now, 
this  minute." 

As  he  spoke,  he  backed  toward  his 
typewriter,  hoping  to  tear  out  the  sheet 
before  she  noticed  it. 

She  was  not  looking  at  the  typewriter. 


It  was  their  silence  that  gave 
me  the  creeps.  Those  traitors 
just  sitting  and  looking,  smok- 
ing one  cigarette  after  another 


Her  eyes  were  on  the  basket  of  flowers 
and  she  said,  in  a  miserable  voice : 

"Oh,  Nick,  you  are  leaving.  You  didn't 
tell  me." 

"Who,  me?"  He  grinned  at  her.  "Why 
should  I  leave?" 

"Why — "  she  stood  over  the  basket — 
"this  is  what  they  always  give  you  here 
when  you  are  leaving.  Tin,  I  mean,  the 
number  one  boy  presents  it.  It's  al- 
ways the  same:  pink  carnations,  wired 
stems.     I    believe    they    use    the    same 
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basket  if  a  guest  isn't  mean  enough  to 
take  it  with  him  on  the  boat." 

"In  these  days,"  Nick  said  archly, 
"maybe  they  award  them  to  you  for 
staying." 

She  rang  the  bell  set  in  the  wall  and 
he  said:  "Do  you  want  something?" 

"Yes,  I  want  to  find  out." 

The  night  room  boy  never  looked 
sleepy.  His  long  white  gown  always 
looked  as  though  it  had  just  been 
pressed.  His  face  was  blank,  listening 
to  Betty  say: 

"Who  sent  master  flowers?" 

Now  he  smiled.     "Number  one  boy." 

"Tin?" 

"Tin,  Missie." 

She  waited  until  the  room  boy  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him  before  she 
said  in  a  shaking  voice:  "What  have  you 
done  Nick?  Why  are  the  Japs  after 
you?" 

"Well,  of  course — "  he  began.  She  in- 
terrupted him,  her  hand  harsh  on  his 
arm:  * 

"It  doesn't  matter.  You've  got  to 
pack  up."  She  whirled  around  as  though 
to  begin  tossing  his  clothes  into  a  suit- 
case. Then  she  saw  that  he  was  standing 
still,  looking  at  her  with  amazement. 

"My  darling,  can't  you  see?"  she  said 
violently.  "Tin  won't  say  a  word  but 
he  knows  everything,  he  works  with 
Chungking.  He  knows  everything  the 
Japs  and  the  Wangs  are  up  to."  This 
time  she  shook  his  arm.  "He's  warning 
you,  all  the  same."  She  gestured  with 
her  free  hand  toward  the  basket  of 
flowers.  "You've  got  to  leave  tomor- 
row on  any  kind  of  a  boat  that's  going 
somewhere  safe." 

TN  THE  morning,  Betty  dreamed  that 
•*■  she  was  back  in  her  aunt's  dining  room 
in  Baltimore.  She  was  sixteen  again. 
Her  aunt,  in  a  ruffled  morning  gown, 
smiled  as  she  poured  thick  cream  into 
Betty's  coffee.  "Your  father  and  that 
nice  boy  are  playing  croquet  on  the 
lawn,"  she  said.  "I  told  them  they  ought 
to  wait  at  least  an  hour  for  their  break- 
fast to  settle." 

Through  the  looped  muslin  curtains 
at  the  windows,  Betty  could  see  her 
father  and  Nick  in  white  duck  trousers 
and  shirt  sleeves  rolled  above  their  el- 
bows. "A  mighty  fine  boy,"  her  aunt 
said  fondly.  "Now  don't  you  start  tell- 
ing me  he  hasn't  got  a  crush  on  you." 

Then  the  dream  began  to  twist.  Her 
aunt  became  another  woman,  the  room 
was  someplace  else.  Betty  resisted 
waking,  trying  to  recover  the  sweet  be- 
guiling fantasy.  The  electric  fan  whirled 
i  noisily.  She  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
clock  that  said  nine-thirty,  to  the  un- 
yielding fact  of  her  father  imprisoned 
in  Saigon  and  to  something  else  that  she 
could  not  immediately  name.  Remem- 
bering it  was  like  hearing  your  door 
creak  open  in  the  night.  She  reached 
frantically  for  the  telephone. 

Nick  was  not  in  his  room,  he  was 
not  in  the  dining  room,  he  was  not  in 
the  lobby.  She  told  herself,  brushing 
her  teeth  with  the  icy  boiled  water  from 
the  thermos,  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
passage  out  of  Shanghai.  While  she 
bathed,  while  she  ate  breakfast,  while 
she  dressed,  she  tried  to  reassure  her- 
self: he  would  be  walking  in  any  minute, 
jaunty  and  spirited,  in  his  pocket  a 
ticket  to  a  safe  port. 

At  the  knock  on  the  door  of  the  living 
room,  her  heart  began  to  pound  and  she 
raced  to  open  it.  Her  caller  was  the 
Free  French  News  Agency  correspond- 
ent who  daily  visited  her  with  reports 
from  the  secret  sending  station  in  Sai- 
gon. As  she  opened  the  door,  she  found 
the  sealed  envelope  that  had  been 
slipped  under  it.  She  did  not  dare  to 
open  the  letter  until  the  De  Gaullist  had 
told  her  of  her  father. 

"They  believe  Henri's  trial  will  take 
place  in  a  short  time,"  he  said.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her.    "A  court-martial." 


She  let  out  her  breath  in  a  little  sad 
whistling  sigh.    "When?" 

"That  they  could  not  determine.  Soon 
was  all  they  said.  You  comprehend, 
since  our  contacts  were  lost  within  the 
prison,  down  there,  accurate  informa- 
tion is  lacking.  Now  they  cannot  even 
tell  us  if  he  is  receiving  the  correct 
amount  of  insulin.  There  are  no  more 
reports  on  his  health." 

"But  he  had  what  he  needed!"  she 
said.   "They  said  he  had." 

"That  was  while  one  of  our  own  was 
still  undiscovered,"  he  said.  "The  prison 
deputy.  Now  Henri  is  surrounded." 
And  he  added  bitterly:  "With  even  his 
attorney  a  man  of  Vichy." 

Betty  said,  "I  must  go  to  him.  I  will 
make  them  let  me  get  to  him." 

"You  could  try,"  he  said  cautiously. 

"No  one  here  can  keep  me  from  going 
to  him,  can  they?"  she  asked. 

"Try,"  he  repeated. 

"I  shan't  let  them,"  she  said.  "I'll 
stow  away." 

"It  happens  that  a  Messagerie  Mari- 
time vessel  departs  in  two  days,"  he 
said.  "It  is  not  known  if  another  will 
be  scheduled  this  month,  or  even  next 
month." 

"I  am  taking  it,"  she  said.  He  kissed 
her  hand,  and,  at  the  door,  she  added: 
"With  or  without  official  permission  to 
leave." 

For  a  few  minutes  after  he  left,  she 
walked  through  the  room,  grinding  her 
nails  into  her  palms.  Then  she  remem- 
bered the  unopened  letter.  It  was  from 
Nick  and  it  read : 

"Darling,  I'll  be  off  before  you're 
awake,  so  I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
besides  being  in  love  with  you,  I  do  re- 
spect your  advice.  From  now  on,  I'm 
going  to  be  as  cautious  as  a  fox.  From 
now  on,  though,  means  after  one  thing 
I've  got  to  do  this  morning  because  I 
promised  it  to  myself  (before  the  flow- 
ers and  before  you  spoke  to  me).  In  a 
way,  I  kind  of  promised  it  to  someone 
else  and  it  might  even  help  matters  for 
someone  who's  in  a  spot.  I  can't  just 
quit  Shanghai  cold,  for  reasons  I  want 
to  talk  over  with  you  at  lunch.  Wait  for 
me.  Don't  go  out;  don't  go  to  the  shop. 


i 


In  fact,  my  prescription  is:  think  of  ? 
with  love.    I  am  doing  ditto." 

Automatically  she  picked  up  the  i 
from  the  disordered  breakfast  tray  i 
drank,  without  even  noticing  that 
coffee  was  cold.    "I  am  in  love  with 
imbecile,"  she  said  in  a  dull  voice. 

Then  she  called  the  number  one  t 

Tin  came  without  delay,  in  his  wl|| 
uniform,  his  nose,  bony  and  archedl 
his  sealed  face. 

"Mr.  Griggs  in  603,"  she  said,  "do  \  j 
know  where  he  went  this  morning?"    | 

He  shook  his  head.    "No,   Misset  I 
was  not  here  when  Master  left.   Maw 
hire-car  can  tell." 

She  said  desperately,  "Tin,  you  It 
him  flowers  last  night.  What  didjl 
mean?" 

"Master  not  leaving?"  he  asked,  -'y. 
innocently. 

"He    wasn't    leaving.     You    couldt  • 
have  thought  he  was  leaving,"  she  ss. 
"Tin,   if  you   know   something,   plea, 
tell  me." 

"I    will   ask   hire-car   where    Mas !  I 
went." 

T_TE  WILL  never  tell  what  the  warni!;* 
■*■  ■*■  meant,  she  thought,  after  Tin  b| 
vanished.  Then  she  began  to  snatch  g 
ments  from  the  closets  and  toss  them 
the   bed,  preparing  to  pack — until  1 
again  knocked  on  the  sitting-room  do 

Tin  had  called  the  taxicab  compar 
Tin  had  learned  that  Nick  left  the  ho 
at  five  minutes  past  nine.  Tin  said,  w: 
a  sudden  helpless  gesture: 

"He  went  to  76  Jessfield  Road.  T 
driver  did  not  wait."  He  stood  in  t 
doorway,  betraying  himself  at  last,  I 
face  telling  his  dismay. 

With  sudden  rage,  Betty  said,  "S. 
put  him  up  to  it.   Now  I  know!" 

She  closed  the  door  and  stood  wi 
her  back  against  it,  thinking  of  Madan 
Vooren.  She  was  Cogswell's  accomplic 
She  had  stirred  Nick,  last  night,  in 
visiting  No.  76,  the  gangsters'  headqua 
ters  in  the  badlands.    She  was  the  on 

I'll  face  her  with  it,  Betty  told  herse 
I  won't  telephone  her.  I  won't  give  h 
a  chance  to  refuse  to  speak  to  me. 

Riding  through  those  streets  where  ! 
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"At  least  they're  not  coming  back  empty-handed' 


TONY    BARLOW 


Gasoline  Tank  that  Smifls  Out  Rre 

a  story  qf  24 years'  research 


N  air  fighting  the  greatest  single  hazard 
up  to  now  has  been  fire,  usually  caused 
by  incendiary  bullets  piercing  the  gas- 
oline tank   or  fuel   lines.   In  World 

War  I  nearly  75%  of  all  planes  lost  in  combat 

were  shot  down  in  flames. 

But  in  this  war  American  pilots  enjoy  an  amaz- 
ingly effective  protection  against  fire  perils.  Back 
in  the  summer  of  1918  Goodyear  scientists  first 
began  seeking  a  way  to  safeguard  airplane  fuel 
systems  against  gunfire.  After  endless  experiment 
they  perfected  a  rubbe'r-covered  bullet-puncture- 
sealing  gas  tank  that  was  accepted  by  the  Air 
Corps  in  1920. 

Since  then  Goodyear's  development  of  the  gas- 
oline-resistant synthetic  rubber  known  as  Chemi- 
gum  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  vastly  the 
design  and  efficiency  of  bullet-sealing  tanks. 
Tanks  lined  with  a  combination  of  Chemigum 
and  soft  sealing  gum  leak  only  a  few  drops  of 
gas  when  pierced  by  modern,  high-powered  bul- 
lets that  rip  jagged,  gaping  holes  in  ordinary 
metal  tanks. 

This  self-sealing  action  is  so  rapid,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  these  tanks  to  become  ignited, 
even  by  incendiary  bullets,  as  many  U.  S.  flyers 
can  testify.  Now  Goodyear,  along  with  others, 
is  building  many  types  of  bullet-sealing  gaso- 
line tanks  and  fuel  lines  for  airplanes,  to  pro- 
tea  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men. 

Thus  a  development  begun  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  ago  is  contributing  to  the  nation's  safety 
today,  just   as  Goodyear  research   is  currently 
working  out  new  wonders  in  synthetic  rub- 
bers  and   plastics  that  promise   greater 
benefits  to  all  in  days  to  come. 


Chemi*nro— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  CnpiM 
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What  a  difference, 
when  you  smoke  the 

3mpmial 

the  pipe  that  contains 


YES,  THEM  S  MAI  HONEY  in  Imperial.  Good 
enough  to  eat!  Dear  to  the  hearts 
ol  smokers  everywhere  because  it 
entirely  eliminates  "breakinq-in"! 


HEM'S  HOW  THE  HONEY  IS  SPRAYED  IN 
the  pipes.  It  coats  walls  ol 
pipe-bowl  perma.ienfjy.  It 
mingles  with  tobacco  and 
forms  a  beautifully-cured 
"cake!'  A  sweet,  satisfying 
smoke,  mild  and  smooth,  no 
matter  what  tobacco  you  use. 


Apple  Shape 


and  for  $1,  there's  the  standard 

YELLO-BOLE  also  sprayed^ 

with  real  honey 


ese  SI  Yello-Bole 
Pipes,  also  treated 
with  Honey,  smoke 
sweet,  without  break- 
ing-in,  and  stay  sweet 
and   mi7d. 


1942,  Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bundy,  630  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


many  innocents  had  been  remorselessly 
killed,  she  saw  the  garments  hanging 
out  to  dry  on  rusting  wire  barricades, 
like  a  dare.  It  stifled  her  to  recognize 
once  more  that  violence  had  been  epi- 
demic in  this  city  for  so  long  that  life 
had  become  cut-rate.  The  disappear- 
ance of  one  man  meant  little,  she 
thought,  after  too  many  thousands  of 
other  lives  had  been  snuffed  out.  But 
surely  the  murder  of  an  American  would 
attract  more  attention  than  the  murder 
of  a  Chinese,  she  reminded  herself.  Yes, 
there  were  foreign  diplomats  and  extra- 
territorial agreements  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  a  Western  life. 

Should  I  have  gone  first  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul  general?  she  asked  herself. 
And  what  could  he  do?  The  United 
States  did  not  recognize  the  Wang 
Ching-wei  government  which  was  really 
a  branch  of  the  Japanese  occupying 
forces.  The  United  States  was  still  on 
friendly  terms  with  Japan,  America's 
representatives  could  not  demand  the 
release  from  Wang  headquarters  of  an 
American  before  a  hostile  act  had  been 
committed.  After  Nick  had  failed  to 
reappear  for  an  ominous  length  of  time; 
after  the  fact,  whatever  it  was,  then  the 
consul  could  protest — too  late. 

She  thought:  My  impulse  was  right. 
I'll  treat  directly  with  the  enemy;  and 
she  repeated  the  slur  to  herself,  fiercely, 
as  she  entered  Madame  Vooren's  apart- 
ment. 

rTlHE  amah,  in  her  black  trousers  and 
■*■  spotless  white  blouse,  padded  off 
quickly  to  announce  the  visitor.  But  she 
was  not  quick  enough.  Betty  darted 
ahead  of  her  into  the  living  room  where 
Madame  Vooren  rose  quietly  from  the 
escritoire  where  she  had  been  writing  by 
the  windows.  Her  serenity  affronted 
Betty;  it  helped  to  fan  her  anger. 

"Are  you  writing  your  report?"  she 
said  scornfully.  "Are  you  telling  Cogs- 
well you  accomplished  it?" 

Madame  Vooren  murmured  in  Chi- 
nese to  the  amah  who  withdrew.  With- 
out haste,  she  approached  Betty.  "I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.  Something  has  happened  to  agi- 
tate you."  She  put  out  her  hand  half- 
way and  dropped  it. 

"You  know  what  has  happened," 
Betty  said  and  heard  her  voice  chok- 
ing. "Hasn't  enough  happened  to  hon- 
est people  here?" 

"If  you  are  speaking  of  your  father," 
Madame  Vooren  said  gently,  "too 
much." 

"But  you  couldn't  leave  Nick  alone. 
You  had  to  send  him — you  had  to  get 
him  out  where  they  can  do  anything  to 
him."  Now  she  could  control  neither 
her  voice  nor  her  face.  She  locked  her 
hands  across  her  eyes  and  wept  and 
when  she  felt  Madame  Vooren's  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  she  shrugged  it  off. 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  cry,"  she  said. 
"I'm  here  to  insist  that  you  get  Nick  out 
of  this." 

"Out  of  what?"  Madame  Vooren 
asked  soberly. 

"You  know  what.  You  know  where 
you  wanted  him  to  go.  You  know  he's 
at  Number  76." 

"No!"  said  Madame  Vooren.  She  sat 
down  suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
graceful. If  her  face  had  been  pale  be- 
fore, now  it  looked  bluish. 

Betty  fumbled  in  her  pocketbook  for 
Nick's  letter  and  opened  it  flat  with 
shaking  fingers.  "He  wrote — 'I  kind  of 
promised  it  to  someone  else.'  Did  you 
think  I  wouldn't  know  it  was  you?" 

"Makita,  perhaps,"  Madame  Vooren 
half  whispered,  as  though  she  were 
speaking  to  herself.  "Could  he  be  re- 
sponsible? I  cannot  think  so.  Neces- 
sarily, no." 

"Who  is  Makita?" 

"No  one.  Yes,  someone.  A  Japanese 
we  encountered  last  evening  at  the  Ar- 
gentina.   And   yet  Nick  was   away  by 


himself  for  a  period.  I  don't  know  whom 
he  talked  to  then.'' 

Betty  said,  "Tell  me.  Didn't  you  men- 
tion this  place  to  Nick  last  night?" 

"No.  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  tell 
him,  too  obliquely,  I  am  afraid."  She 
sighed  and  bit  her  lip.  "After  all,  Greg- 
ory— Mr.  Cogswell — was  not  too  ex- 
plicit. He  wrote  to  me  that  he  feared 
Nick  was  pursuing  unnecessarily  dan- 
gerous stories  with  unnecessary  zeal. 
He  wanted  me  somehow  to  advise  Nick 
to  relax  his  efforts."  She  smiled  drear- 
ily. "That  is  quite  the  reverse  of  send- 
ing him  to  .  .  .  Number  76." 

"It's  droll,"  Betty  said,  her  chin  be- 
ginning to  tremble  again,  "that  I  want 
to  believe  you.  All  the  same,  I  cannot 
trust  Cogswell's  motives.  I  don't  know 
what  he  has  against  Nick:  Yes,  I  do 
know:  Nick's  been  finding  out  too  much. 
Only  last  night  I  learned  he  was  in  dan- 
ger. 

"I  will  not  discuss  Mr.  Cogswell  with 
you,"  Madame  Vooren  said  coldly. 
Then  her  voice  changed.  "I  blame  my- 
self for  having  been  so  obscure  with 
him.  After  all,  I  could  have  read  to  him 
that  part  of  Mr.  Cogswell's  letter.  I 
blame  myself  for  keeping  so  aloof  from 
Mr.  Cogswell's  professional  connec- 
tions." She  rose.  "For  we  must  find 
some  one  of  them  with  the  power  to 
impress  the  Japanese." 

"The  American  consul  can  impress 
the  Japanese,"  Betty  said.  "Why,  but 
what  could  he  do  until  .  .  .  it's  too  late." 

"Makita,"  Madame  Vooren  said,  "he 
might,  but  I  stupidly  never  thought  to 
inquire  where  he  is  located.  There  are 
other  names  I  have  heard  Mr.  Cogswell 
mention  when  I  did  not  listen,  because 
I  did  not  want  to  listen." 

"I  thought,"  Betty  said,  "that  if  some- 
one like  you  would  ask  it  they  would  let 
Nick  go." 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "Mademoiselle 
Gaspard,  you  came  here  for  my  help 
because  you  distrusted  me." 

"Yes." 


"I  cannot  force  your  confidence  in  i 
But  even  without  it,  I'm  obliged  tol 
what  I  can."   Then  she  said  sharplyt 
though  just  remembering:  "Yes.  I  kn| 
I  will  go  to  him." 

Betty   followed   her  to   her  bedro 
where  she  picked  up  a  hat  and  glol 
and  handbag.    "Let  me  go  with  yc 
she  said. 

"No,    this    man    is    a    German 
whom    I    should    be    more    success! 
alone." 

/^\N  THE  street,  walking  toward 
^-'waiting  cab,  she  said  to  Betty: 
am  going  to  the   Park   Hotel, 
shall  you  be  in  an  hour?" 

"At  the  Mctropole,  waiting  to  h\ 
from  you.  Will  it  take  so  long?" 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "I  cannot  tl 
but  from  the  Park,  I  shall  come  to  yJ 
hotel.  Simply,  it  may  be  more  discrl 
to  tell  you  directly  what  has  happen| 
instead  of  by  telephone." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Betty.    Tlif  n  'I 
stiffened.    "And  while  I'm  waiting,  sif 
pose  I  wish  to  talk  about  where 
is — to   others — on   the   telephone, 
don't  wish  that?" 

"Good!"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "T\ 
is  different.  That  even  suggests  an  icp 
to  me." 

"Somehow  I  do  believe  in  you,"  Bel 
said  in  a  woebegone  voice.  "I — f org \ 
me  if  I  was  rude.  I  feel  as  thouglf 
were  going  off  my  head  today." 

This  time  Madame  Vooren  put 
her  hand  to  press  Betty's. 

The  drive  to  the  Park  Hotel  on  Bt 
bling  Well  Road,  across  from  the  rc| 
course,  was  brief.    Throughout  it, 
dame     Vooren     prayed    that    Sperli| 
would  be  at  his  apartment. 

She   tried   to   think   of   nothing  el| 
particularly    Betty    Gaspard's    strar 
allusions    to    Gregory,    her    arbitral 
pronounced,    but    unstated    suspicic 
Madame    Vooren    herself    conder 
Gregory  for  failings :  of  intemperate  se 
indulgence  and  gross  selfishness. 


"And  the  perfectly  marvelous  thing  is  that  when  something  hap- 
pened to  his  right  hand,  he  taught  himseli  to  paint  with  his  left!' 
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GARDNER    REA 


ieneral  Electric  Electronic  tubes  are  linking  the  world's  skies  to  the  earth! 


I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gordon  Page,  please.  He  is 
ow  over  southern  China,  on  Air  Flight  625.  This 
>  Mrs.  Page,  and  my  telephone  is  Lombard  0100." 

.  '"Hello,  Cordon." 

Fantastic? 

Not  in  the  electronic  world  of  the  future! 

General  Electric  electronic  tubes  ma>  some  da) 
lake  it  possible  for  you  to  talk  from  your  home  to 
ny  airplane  thousands  of  miles  distant.  This  is  not 
i't  a  promise.  But  already,  by  the  amazing  science 
>f  electronics,  pilots  converse  w  ith  ground  forces  a> 
lirplanes  glide  along  at  five  miles  a  minute. 


Electronics  serve  the  Armed  Forces  on  land,  sea 
and  in  the  air  in  ways  that  cannot  be  revealed.  By 
electronic  short  wave  radio,  engineers  can  give  bear- 
ings to  Clippers  1000  miles  out  at  sea.  And  by 
electronics,  tomorrow's  freighters  of  the  sky  will 
safely  land  "blind"  through  densest  fog. 

What  is  electronics?  It  is  a  new  science,  yet  it  is 
not  new.  Your  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic 
instrument.  So  will  be  your  General  Electric  tele- 
vision receiver,  after  the  war.  So  are  magic  "eyes" 
that  open  garage  doors,  and  so  are  the  talking 
moving  picture  and  the  physician's  X  ray. 


A  fascinating  32-page  booklet,  in  six  colors,  tells 
about  General  Electric  electronics  in  radio,  indus- 
try, television,  and  medicine.  This  booklet  is  free. 
Write  for  "Electronics — a  New  Science  for  a  New 
World,"  to  General  Electric — Radio,  Television,  and 
Electronics   Department,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Listen  to  the  General  Eleetric  Radio  Xews  Program,  with 
Frazier  Hunt,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  evenings,  over 
C.B.S.  and  American  (FM)  networks.   See  newspapers  for  time. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Leader  in  radio,  television,  and  electronic  research 


Every  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic  instrument 

This  is  a  General  Electric-  electronic  radio  tube,  used  in  all  Gen- 
eral Electric  sets.  The  electronic  tubes  that  may  enable  you  to  talk 
tomorrow  from  your  home  to  an  airplane  are  essentially  of  this  kind. 


VITAL  PEN  REPAIR  MATERIALS 
MAY  SOON  BE  UNOBTAINABLE! 


If  your  fountain  pen  breaks  down 
now,  it  may  be  useless  for  the  "dura- 
tion". For  pen  repair  service  and  parts 
are  becoming  hard  to  get.  Skilled  labor 
.  .  .  rubber  and  critical  metals  .  .  .  these 
are  all  needed  for  war. 

Your  patriotic  duty,  therefore,  i6  to 
safeguard  your  pen — to  give  it  special 
care  in  these  times.  And  as  the  greatest 
possible  aid,  you'll  welcome  the  sensa- 
tional new  protective  ink  recently  discov- 
ered by  Parker  scientists. 

It's  new  Parker  Quink,  the  only  ink 
containing  magic  solv-x!  Never  before  has 
there  been  so  remarkable  a  writing  fluid. 

Faulty  inks  cause  most  pen  failures, 
actual  repair  records  prove.  And  it  was 
here  Parker  scientists  were  determined 
protection  should  start. 

Solv-x  in  new  Parker  Quink  eliminates 
clogging  and  gumming  .  .  .  flushes  away 
the  sediment  resulting  from  inferior  inks 
.  . .  keeps  pens  safe  against  the  corro- 
sion and  rubber  rot  which  are  inevitable 
with  inks  that  are  strongly  acid. 


NEW  PARKER  QUINK  is  ^^W^ 
only  ink  containing  solv-x. 

Eliminates  the  cause  of  most  pen  failures. 

1.  The  solv-x  in  new  Parker  Quink  dis- 
solves sediment  and  gummy  deposits  left 
by  inferior  inks.  Cleans  your  pen  as  it 
writes! 

2.  Quink  with  solv-x  prevents  the  rubber 
rot  and  corrosion  caused  by  strongly  acid 
writing  fluids. 


Parker 


Uncle  Sam  wants  all  pens  kept  in 
"fighting  trim".  You  can  guard  your 
pen  against  wartime  failure  with  Parker 
Quink  containing  solv-x.  It's  rich,  full- 
bodied,  brilliant.  Dries  far  faster  than 
ordinary  inks!  Makes  steel  pens  last 
longer,  too.  Get  an  inexpensive  bottle 
of  new  Parker  Quink  today — at  any 
store  selling  ink.  The  Parker  Pen  Com- 
pany, Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

COPR.    1942.  THE   PARKER    PEN   COMPANY 

"MICKO-FILM  BLACK" 

New  Parker  Quink  in  "Micro-Film 
Black"  photographs 
perfectly.  Quink  comes 
in  8  permanent  colors: 
Micro-Film  Black, 
Black,  Blue- Black, 
Royal  Blue,  Green,Vio- 
let.  Brown,  Red.  2  wash- 
able  colors:  Black,  Blue. 
Retails  for  ISi,  25i, 
and  up. 


Qwirtk 

CONTAINS    SOLV-X 


these  were  personal  corruptions  and 
painful  only  to  a  woman  who  loved  him. 
No,  the  girl  was  wrought  up,  she  had 
even  transferred  her  hysterical  distrust 
to  Madame  Vooren. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  judge  her,  a 
child,  in  such  formidable  circumstances. 
When  she  has  recovered  herself,  I  shall 
try  to  understand  her,  Madame  Vooren 
thought,  and  then  she  remembered  that 
neither  Betty  nor  she  had  needed  to 
explain  their  alarm  about  Nick.  If  we 
understood  each  other  about  nothing 
else,  she  thought,  we  were  in  deadly 
agreement  about  him :  if  that  young  man 
is  at  Number  76,  he  is  in  peril. 

She  betrayed  none  of  the  panic  she 
felt  as  she  entered  the  living  room  of 
Sperling's  suite.  Sperling  was  alone.  He 
kissed  her  hand.  He  seized  the  other. 
"Permit?"  he  said,  without  really  ask- 
ing, and  kissed  it.  "It  gives  me  such 
pleasure  to  welcome  you,  naturally." 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "I  am  visiting 
you  on  an  errand  I  dread." 

"Ah,  no,"  he  answered.  "You  must  not 
say  that  about  any  occasion  when  we 
can  meet." 

"Simply,  without  Gregory  here,  I  did 
not  know  where  else  to  go." 

He  started  to  speak,  his  monocle 
gleaming  until  it  almost  looked  oily. 

She  halted  him.  "Gregory's  assistant 
here,  a  young  American  named  Nicholas 
Griggs  .  .  .  but  I  believe  you  met  him, 
did  you  not?" 

"I  believe — yes." 

"He  is  at  this  moment  at  76  Jessfield 
Road." 

"So?" 

She  smoothed  the  gloves  on  her  lap. 
"I  am  afraid  that  I  have  remained  too 
much  apart  from  the  complexities  of 
Gregory's  work." 

"Now,  you  had  right  to  come  to  me 
to  talk  about  this,"  he  said,  in  a  pleased 
voice.  "And  you  had  wrong,  Manis,  to 
disinterest  yourself  so  long." 


"Yes,  we'll  talk  about  that — some 
other  time,"  she  said  cautiously.  "But 
now  I  want  to  ask  you  what  can  be  done, 
since  I  feel  queerly  that  I  have  failed 
Gregory  .  .  .  with  Mr.  Griggs  at  Num- 
ber 76." 

"Why  does  it  mean  anything  that  he 
is  at  Number  76?"  he  said.  "It  is  Wang 
Ching-wei  headquarters.  He  is  Greg- 
ory's assistant.    They — " 

She  interrupted  him,  saying  faintly: 
"Don't  go  on,  not  now,  please.  I  .  .  . 
simply,  Gregory  wrote  to  me,  asking 
that  I  somehow  discourage  him  from 
visits  like  that." 

"So?"  he  said  abruptly.  "Gregory  did 
not  send  him  there?" 

"I  am  certain  that  he  did  not." 

"Now.    That  is  too  bad,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  think  that  he  may  be  harmed 
there?" 

"Perhaps.   I  do  not  know." 

"But  if  he  is,  don't  you  see  I  have 
failed  Gregory?" 

OPERLING  smiled,  screening  his  bad 
•^  teeth  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Then  he  took  Madame  Vooren's  hand. 
"Also,  your  hand  is  so  cold.  Manis,"  he 
said.  And  he  added:  "Gregory  would 
forgive  anyone  with  a  hand  like  yours. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  a  wooden- 
headed  American  boy." 

She  wet  her  dry  lips.  "I  want  to  make 
sure  he  will  come  out  unharmed." 

"Naturally  you  do." 

"If  I  want  it,  won't  you  help  me?"  she 
said,  at  last. 

"Now,  tell  me  what  could  /  do?"  he 
said.  "Maybe  the  American  consul 
could  make  a  fuss,  although,  God  in 
heaven,  I  don't  see  why.  He  is  simply 
in  the  badlands.  For  all  anyone  knows, 
he  is  making  a  journalistic  visit  to  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  headquarters.  One 
does  not  call  out  the  guard  about  that." 

"No,  sometimes  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens one  doesn't  call  out  the  guard  even 


ft 


"I  should  think  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  try  to  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  o!  the  country,  by  becoming  an  air-raid  warden,  or  something" 
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ough    it    might    prevent    one    young 
an's" — she  hesitated — "misfortune." 
"You  talk  so  gloomily,"  he  said.  "You 
e  worried  about  Gregory,  not  so?   Do 
>t.   He  will  not  reproach  you." 
Then  she  retrieved  the  idea  that  had 
ruck  her  when  Betty  had  stood  talk- 
g  before  the  waiting  taxicab.  And  sup- 
ose,  while  I'm  waiting,  I  wish  to  talk 
bout  where  Nick  is — to  others  .  .  . 
She  said,  "No,  Gregory  would  never 
■nsure   me.    But  he  would   regret   as 
uch  as  I  the  scandal  this  could  cause, 
nee  Mr.  Griggs'  visit  to  Number  76  is 
nown  in  American  quarters." 
"So?  You  are  certain?" 
She  nodded.    "An  American  journal- 
,t  telephoned  me." 
"How  long  ago?" 
"Not  long.   I  came  directly  here." 
"Ah.  The  complexion  changes,"  Sper- 
ng  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  lowering  her 
ds,  fearful  that  he  might  read  her  anx- 
•ty  in  her  eyes. 

Studying  her,  Sperling  let  a  long  ash 
rop  from  his  cigarette.  Then  he  said 
bruptly:  "I  shall  take  care  of  it.  Please, 
ow,  go  and — "  he  waved  his  hand — "I 
hall  take  care  of  it." 
At  the  door,  she  asked:  "When  will 
ou  let  me  know?" 

"As  soon  as  possible,"  he  said  buoy- 
uitly.  "And  after,  I  shall  visit  you  to 
ell  in  detail." 

Alone,  he  hesitated  for  no  more  than 
i  split  minute.  He  regarded  himself  as 
man  of  quick  but  not  shallow  deci- 
10ns.  In  that  brief  time,  when  he  had 
,:>een  studying  Madame  Vooren's  face 
vith  her  shy  downcast  eyes  making  her 
-nore  desirable  than  ever,  he  had  re- 
vived upon  his  course.  As  far  as  his 
awn  country  was  concerned,  Germany 
would  welcome  any  rupture  of  the  brit- 
tle ties  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  was  laughable  to  pretend 
that  the  life  or  death  of  an  inconspicu- 

Kus  radio  reporter  could  govern  the  re- 
gions of  two  great  powers.  When  Japan 
was  ready  to  strike,  she  would  strike. 
Until  then,  minor  scandals  were  merely 
discomfiting,  like  the  sinking  of  the 
Panay  in  '37  and  the  more  recent  bomb- 


ing of  American  property  in  Chungking,  i 

He  would  do  the  Third  Reich  no  dis-  j 
service  by  intervening;  but  he  could  do  j 
himself,  the  representative  of  the  Third 
Reich,  a  genuine  service.  Manis  Vooren, 
hitherto  so  wary  and  circumspect  with 
him,   would   now   be   under   obligation. 

He  put  through  a  telephone  call  to 
Yagi.  He  said:  "I  telephone  you  to  pass 
on  the  intelligence  that  the  American 
meddlers  are  busy  again.  Griggs  evi- 
dently informed  his  colleagues  about  his 
destination  this  morning.  Possibly  they 
may  relish  another  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate another  incident." 

"Ah,  sa?" 

"Naturally,  from  my  point  of  view," 
Sperling  said  blandly,  "such  a  disturb- 
ance might  be  quite  welcome." 

"Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  terri- 
torial and  diplomatic  immunities  behind 
which  the  British  and  Americans  guard 
themselves,"  Yagi  said.  "Thank  you  for 
telephoning." 

Sperling  thought:  I  hope  he  is  sweat- 
ing although  I  do  not  think  these  pigs 
ever  sweat.  Aloud  he  said,  "I  am  happy 
to  be  of  service." 

Yagi  said  dryly,  "This  need  not  grow 
into  a  sensation." 

"VAGI  permitted  himself  to  employ  any 
■*■  Western  devices  that  contributed  to 
efficiency.  As  he  replaced  the  telephone, 
he  pressed  one  of  the  push  buttons  set 
in  a  narrow,  portable  board  on  the  mat- 
ted floor. 

"Find  Mr.  Makita,"  he  told  the  sec- 
retary who  answered.  "Fetch  him  at 
once." 

While  he  waited,  he  prepared  a  code 
radio  message  to  Cogswell  in  Manila: 
"Nicholas  Griggs  must  be  removed  from 
Shanghai.  His  presence,  no  less  than 
his  danger,  has  become  an  embarrass- 
ment for  us.  Do  not  dismiss  him  in  this 
area." 

Makita  was  found  promptly.  He  was 
immediately  conscious  of  Yagi's  chilly 
manner.  Preferring  to  sit  on  a  chair,  he 
lowered  himself,  smiling,  onto  the  floor, 
hastily  reviewing  any  missteps  he 
might  have  made.  Could  Yagi  have 
been  told  of  his  black  bourse  transac- 
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"Wipe  off  that  lipstick!     And  next  time  you 
buy  war  bonds  you'll  get  them  at  the  bank!" 


ROBERT    DAY 


COT  YOURS? 

. .  .you  can  do  it  if  you  hurry! 


The  man  who  has  a  Schick  Elec- 
tric Shaver  has  the  quickest,  easi- 
est, most  comfortable  way  we  know 
of  to  keep  his  face  smooth-shaven, 
clean  and  boy-fresh. 

He  also  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he's  all  set  for  a  long, 
long  time.  For  we've  built  up  a 
backlog  of  2-M  Hollow-Ground 
Heads  and  renewal  parts  to  take 
care  of  the  nearly  4  million  Schick 
Shavers  now  in  use. 

We  did  that  before  going  all-out 
on  our  present  war-production  job. 
But  we  didn't  have  time  to  build  as 
many  complete  shavers  as  we'd 
have  liked. 

So,  by  now,  some  dealers  are  al- 
ready sold  out.  But  it's  worth  the 
effort  to  find  one  who  can  supply 
you. 


You'll  agree  we're  right  the  mo- 
ment Schick's  2-M  Head  goes  to 
work  on  your  whiskers!  It  arches 
the  skin  surface  to  make  the  beard 
stand  up.  Then,  the  Flying  Shuttle 
Shearer  whisks  off  the  bristles, 
right  down  to  the  base,  with  the 
speed  of  14,000  cutting  actions  per 
minute.  All  with  never  a  cut,  nick, 
scrape  or  burn! 

Above,  you  see  the  Schick  Colonel. 
It's  handsomely  styled  in  rich,  ivory 
plastic,  and  powered  by  the  speedy 
"Whiskwik"  motor.  Get  yours  to- 
day—  for  only  $15*.  And  if  it 
doesn't  give  you  the  slickest  shaves 
ever,  after  2  weeks'  trial,  your  deal- 
er will  take  it  back  and  refund  your 
money! 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S A 

*  Slightly  higher  in  Canada 
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...notjbfgetting Schick  Ownerrf 

No  matter  how  long  ago  you  bought  your  Schick,  we  wanl  you  to  get  the  same  slick 
shaves  as  when  it  was  new.  And  you  can,  because  renewal  parts  and  expert  service 
will  be  kept  available.  And  if  you  want  to  bring  your  Schick  Shaver  right  up  to  date 
with  a  new  2-M  Hollow-Ground  Head — you  can  do  so  for  only  $3  at  the  nearest  office 
of  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  listed  here.  Free  of  charge,  your  shaver  will  also  be  cleaned, 
lubricated  and  adjusted  by  factory  experts. 


ALBANY 

938  Natl.  Sav.  B'k  Bids. 
ATLANTA 

603  Rhodes-Haverty  Bide. 
BALTIMORE 

1 1  1  N.  Charles  St. 
BOSTON 

630  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bide. 
BROOKLYN 

lOO?  Fox  Bldg. 
BUFFALO 

553  Andrews  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

212  Palmer  House 
CINCINNATI 

814  Schmidt  Bide. 
CLF.VELAND 

9  Union  Com.  Bide.  Arcade 
COLUMBUS.  O. 

633  Hunt'gton  B'k  Bldg. 


DALLAS 

61  I   Southland  Life  Bide. 
DENVER 

501  Colorado  Bldg. 
DES    MOINES 

413  Flemlne  Bide. 
DETROIT 

908  Industrial  B'k  Bldg. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

1202  American  Ind't'l  Bldg. 
HOUSTON 

521  Shell  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

703  Merchants  B'k  Bldg. 
KANSAS    CITY.  MO. 

710  Fidelity  B'k  Bldg. 
LOS    ANGELES 

443  South  Spring  St. 
MIAMI 

129  Shoreland  Arcade 


MILWAUKEE 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrus  Bldg. 
NEW    YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK.  N    J. 

810  Raymond  Com.  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

206  Hlghtower  Bldg. 
OMAHA 

647  Omahn  Natl.  B'k  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 

9 1  2  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

9UH  Investment  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ME. 

210  Bank  or  Com.  Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE 

506  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

70S  Temple  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS 

23  Mezzanine.  Arcade  Bldg. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

787  Monadnock  Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

701  Renublic  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

521  Bond  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  OFFICES 
TORONTO 

78  Richmond  St.  West 
CALGARY 

1  12A  Seventh  Ave.  West 


SCHICK    SHAVER 


cliftli  it  out ! 


Fn  the  skies. .and  from  the  skies... 
your  warplanes  dish  it  out,  America! 
Your  fighters... and  your  bombers... now 
sweep  the  skies  they  choose.  They're 
blasting  on  the  offensive... not  taking  it 
according  to  Axis  schedule. 

But  at  home,  America . . .  you've  got  to 
dish  it  out,  too.  In  this  fight,  the  pay-off 
is  for  dishing  it  out  on  all  fronts  of  total 
war. . .  everywhere. 

America's  planes  have  quality .  .  and 
your  flying  forces  are  getting  them  in 
quantity.  Backed  up  by  a  united,  fighting 
America,  they're  a  combination  that  can 
make  inevitable  the  air  mastery  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  this  mastery,  Lockheed  builds  the 
P-38  Lightning,  the  world's  fastest  two- 
engine  fighter  . . .  officially. . .  and  the 
Lockheed  Hudson  bomber.  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  .  .  .Vega  Aircraft 
Corporation  . . .  Burbank,  California. 

for  protection  today,  and 
progress  tomorrow,  look  to 

Ccdkheed 


FOR     IIADERSHIF 


>;    fib  craft  War  Production  Council,  hie. 
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ns?   Certainly  there  had  been  no  op- 

nity  for  him  to  learn  of  the  deal 

was   negotiating   to   resell   automo- 

es  stolen  from  Shanghai's  streets  to 

>  Japanese  naval  landing  party. 

"You  have  been  diverting  the  Ameri- 

n  Mr.  Griggs,  ne?"  Yagi  said. 

"He  was  out  gambling  last  night,  and 

inking,"  said  Makita,  relieved.    "He's 

obably  sleeping  off  a  hang-over  right 

iw.    I  planned  to  call  him  in  a  little 

lile,  after  he's  over  his  headache,  and 

ggest  a  quiet  dinner  tonight." 

"Ah,  sa,  and  was  it  not  you  who  more 

an  once  laughed  at  the  incompetence 

our  secret  police  in  Nippon?"   Yagi's 

ice  froze  Makita.    "Two  days  ago  I 

Id  you  it  might  become  necessary  to 

nsider  further  plans  for  dealing  with 

r.  Griggs.  Further  plans  are  now  nec- 

sary." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — "  Makita  began. 
Yagi  interrupted  him:  "Your  part  in 
ose  plans  is  to  go  now  to  the  head- 
arters  of  the  Wang  Ching-wei  gov- 
ment  and  escort  Mr.  Griggs  back  to 
s  hotel." 

"Number   76?"   Makita    said.     "Why 

d  they  take  him  there?" 

"They  did  not  take  him,"  Yagi  said. 

hile  you  believed  him  to  be  lying 

nken  in  his  bed  he  arrived  at  the 

ang   Ching-wei   offices   this   morning. 

e  asked  at  once  to  see  a  traitor  whom 

e  arrested — whom  the  Wang  police  ar- 

sted — last  night." 

"He  must  have  been  drunk,"  said  Ma- 
lta. "At  one  o'clock  this  morning  he 
nd  a  drunken  Englishman  named 
ixon  were  drinking  in  a  gambling- 
ouse  bar." 

"It  was  for  Mr.  Dixon's  late  Chinese 
artner — a  Chungking  agent — that  Mr. 
riggs  asked,"  said  Yagi. 
"I'll  fix  that,"  said  Makita.  "Dixon 
ust  have  suggested  it.  It  will  be  just 
s  easy  for  me  to  persuade  Griggs  to 
op  it." 

Yagi  said,  "Mr.  Griggs  is  not  the  easi- 
est kind  to  handle.  He  does  not  even 
know  when  he  faces  danger.  He  is  a 
child,  a  problem  child,  but  we  dare  not 
at  this  moment  permit  his  precocious 
interests  to  embarrass  our  relations  with 
the  United  States." 

1WTAKITA  had  not  regained  enough  of 
■*■  ■*■  his  customary  self-assurance  to  risk 
any  suggestions.  If  Yagi  had  a  program, 
he  would  state  it.  But  Yagi  abruptly 
ended  the  interview,  handing  Makita  a 
sealed  letter  to  a  Japanese  officer  at  an 
address  around  the  corner  from  Num- 
ber 76  Jessfield  Road. 

"Mr.  Griggs  will  be  released  to  your 
care,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  convey  Nippon's  apologies  for 
the  rudeness  of  the  Chinese  who  de- 
tained him." 

As  he  dismissed  him,  Yagi  added: 
"Come  back  tomorrow  with  whatever 
news  you  have  of  Mr.  Griggs.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  responds  to 
instructions  he  may  receive." 

Makita  had  heard  of  Number  76 
long  before  he  left  Tokyo,  but  he  had 
never  visited  the  place.  As  the  driver  of 
his  car  dodged  in  and  out  between  the 
rickshas,  busses  and  trucks  clogging 
Hongkew's  streets,  Makita  wondered  if 
the  Wang  headquarters  was  actually  a 
secret  graveyard.  That  Kwantung  army 
captain  who  told  us  one  night  in  Tokyo 
that  the  Wang  fellows  balked  at  crema- 
tion but  not  at  torture,  what  of  his 
story? 

If  he  was  telling  the  truth,  Ma- 
kita thought,  the  Wang  fellows  had 
finally  let  an  incinerator  be  installed  in 
the  basement.  There  was  no  more  room 
in  the  courtyard  for  additional  graves. 
Well,  now  I'll  see,  he  told  himself.  If 
the  captain  was  telling  the  truth,  the 
only  access  to  the  basement  was  through 
the  secretly  connected  building:  the 
Japanese  gendarmerie  to  which  Yagi 
had  addressed  his  letter. 


Although  the  shortest  route  from 
the  Broadway  Mansions  to  Jessfield 
Road  lay  through  the  International  Set- 
tlement, Makita  instructed  the  chauf- 
feur to  drive  out  around  the  North  Sta- 
tion before  turning  south  toward  the 
badlands.  With  a  Japanese  flag  flying 
above  the  radiator  of  his  staff  car,  Ma- 
kita felt  easier  outside  of  areas  popu- 
lated by  too  many  thousands  of  hostile 
Chinese  refugees,  and  policed  by  Euro- 
peans. 

TA7HEN  he  passed  Number  76,  he  real- 
*  *  ized  he  would  not  have  marked  it 
except  for  the  two  Wang  policemen,  in 
their  yellowish  khaki  uniforms,  outside 
the  sentry  box. 

Around  the  corner,  the  chauffeur 
stopped.  Makita  hopped  out  of  the  car, 
showed  a  Japanese  sentry  his  creden- 


"Sure,"  Nick  said.  He  stared  at  Ma- 
kita. "I  still  don't  know  why  you're 
here." 

Makita  held  a  finger  to  his  lips,  and 
nodded  his  head  slightly  toward  the, 
driver's  back.  It  would  be  just  as  well, 
he  thought,  to  let  Nick  feel  that  they 
must  be  alone  before  he  could  speak 
freely;  to  give  Nick  the  impression  that 
Makita  was  his  friend,  almost  a  con- 
federate. In  a  low  voice  he  said:  "How 
about  dinner  tonight?  You  know  we  sort 
of  halfway  made  a  date  last  night." 

"I'll  be  busy,"  said  Nick.  "At  least  I 
hope  so." 

"Keeping  right  after  Madame  Voo- 
ren?"  Makita  laughed.    "What  a  man!" 

"Well,  well,  as  inquisitive  as  ever," 
Nick  said. 

"You  said  it."  Makita  lowered  his 
voice:  "What  happened  back  there?" 


'Nice  little  business  she  has  here" 
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tials,  and  was  passed  into  the  anteroom 
of  the  gendarmerie  bureau. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  he 
had  been  expected.  Makita  thought: 
Yagi  telephoned.  A  Japanese  soldier 
whose  uniform  bore  no  insignia  of  his 
rank,  took  the  letter  and  disappeared. 

Presently  he  returned  with  Nick,  who 
looked  a  little  dazed.  He  gave  a  weak 
imitation  of  a  smile  as  Makita  said: 

"Hiya,  pal." 

Nick  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Who,  me?"  said  Makita.  "Oh,  I'm 
just  a  guide  for  the  Japan  Tourist  Bu- 
reau. They  sent  me  here  to  show  you 
the  way  to  the  Metropole  Hotel." 

"Quick  service,"  said  Nick.  Then  he 
looked  at  Makita  with  suspicion.  "How 
do  we  get  there?" 

"I've  got  a  car  outside,"  said  Makita. 

Silently,  Nick  followed  Makita  to  the 
car.  The  imperial  flag  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  radiator  cap,  at  Ma- 
kita's  suggestion.  If  he  now  had  to  drive 
into  the  International  Settlement,  he 
preferred  to  attract  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention. 

Makita  was  the  first  to  speak,  once  the 
automobile  had  started:  "Where  did 
you  think  you  were,  in  an  annex  of  the 
Argentina?"    His  voice  was  too  jocular. 


"They're  your  friends,"  Nick  said 
coldly.    "Ask  them." 

Makita  leaned  toward  him  to  whis- 
per, "Those  Wang  cops  are  nuts.  You 
know  how  people  are  when  they  get 
authority  for  the  first  time,  they  go 
wacky.  Soon  as  I  heard  you'd  gone  out 
there,  I  figured  they'd  be  stupid." 

"Who  told  you?" 

A  GAIN  Makita  glanced  warningly  at 
•**■  the  chauffeur's  back. 

Nick  said,  "At  any  rate,  they  weren't 
all  Wang  men." 

"Yeah,  but  our  Japanese  officials  can't 
interfere  too  much  with  everything  the 
Wang  people  do,"  Makita  said.  "After 
all,  China's  their  country." 

"Sure,"  Nick  said  mockingly.  He  had 
a  feeling  he  ought  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut — let  Makita  do  the  talking.  But 
Makita  remained  silent,  too,  until  the 
car  halted  before  the  Metropole. 

Then  he  said,  "How  about  lunch  to- 
morrow?" 

Nick  hesitated. 

"We  might  have  a  lot  to  talk  over," 
Makita  added.    "Alone." 

"Why  not?"  Nick  said.  "But  give  me 
a  ring  about  11:30,  just  in  case?" 

"Okie-doke,"  said  Makita. 
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Nick  did  not  notice  Tin  watching  him 
as  he  hurried  through  the  lobby  to  the 
elevators. 

Betty  might  have  been  waiting  behind 
her  living-room  door,  she  responded  so 
quickly  to  his  knock.  For  a  moment, 
they  clung  to  each  other.  Then  she 
pushed  him  away  to  look  at  him  and 
say:  "Oh,  Nick!  oh,  Nick!  oh,  Nick!" 

"I  approve  of  this  opening,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arms  around  her  again.  "Let's 
always  ring  up  the  curtain  this  way." 

"Let's  never,"  she  said.  "Even  after 
Madame  Vooren  told  me  it  would  be  all 
right,  I  couldn't  believe  it.  At  least,  not 
until  I  saw  you  with  my  own  eyes." 

He  said,  "Do  you  mind  starting  all 
over  again?  I've  been  trying  to  think 
in  Japanese  all  morning,  so  maybe  I  for- 
got some  of  my  English." 

He  winced  a  little  as  she  told  him  of 
Tin's  inquiry,  of  her  visit  to  Madame 
Vooren's  and  of  Madame  Vooren's  sub- 
sequent call  on  her,  and  at  the  end  he 
said  humbly:  "Why  don't  you  pitch  into 
me  for  making  you  worry  that  way?" 

"I  will  do  so — after  we've  eaten,"  she 
said.  "Listen.  You  invited  me  to  lunch. 
Or  have  you  forgotten  that?" 

"No,  and  a  drink  couldn't  ever  be 
more  useful." 

In  the  English-style  grill,  in  the  ho- 
tel's basement,  he  found  himself  shiver- 
ing. "It's  the  air-cooling,"  he  said 
hastily. 

"DETTY  said,  "Nick.  Did  they,  I  mean, 
■'-'  they  didn't  do  anything  to  you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  he  said  loftily.  Then 
he  added:  "Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  they 
didn't  have  to,  I  guess,  to  make  me  feel 
creepy,"  He  blew  out  his  breath  sharply 
and  gave  his  head  a  shake.  "I  didn't  get 
goose  flesh  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  hour.  Then,  I  don't  know,  I  think  it 
was  their  silence  that  did  it.  A  bunch  of 
Chinese  traitors  just  sitting  and  looking 
at  you — a  bunch  of  Wangs,  you  know — 
smoking  one  cigarette  after  another, 
watching  me  through  the  smoke." 

"There  were  only  Chinese?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  every  few  minutes  some  Japs 
would  saunter  in,  chain  smokers,  too, 
and  just  as  mum.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  kind 
of  missed  them  later  when  they  just  put 
me  in  a  room  all  by  myself — and  I  can 
tell  you  I  wasn't  very  cheerful  com- 
pany." 

"How  could  you  be?" 

"I'd  still  like  to  know  how  and  why 
Makita  got  there,"  he  said.  "Only  maybe 
I  should  let  it  ride,  as  long  as  he  got  me 
out." 

"Listen,  Nick,"  Betty  said.  "I  must 
tell  you  something  else  that  has  hap- 
pened. Father  is  to  be  court-martialed." 

"No!"   He  pressed  her  hand. 

"And  soon,"  she  said.  "So  I  am  leav- 
ing for  Saigon  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
on  the  Marechal  Joffre.  It  will  stop  at 
Manila.  Nick,  you  must  take  it  to  Ma- 
nila!" 

"I  can't,  darling,"  he  said.  "In  the 
first  place,  I'm  not  going  to  be  an  ass 
around  here  any  more.  I'm  not  going  to 
take  any  more  chances,  see?  If  we're 
going  to  get  married,  I've  got  to  hang 
onto  my  job." 

"And  who  said  we  were  going  to  get 
married?"  she  said,  her  face  suddenly 
rosy. 

"Well,  I  may  have  skipped  mention- 
ing it,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I  had  it  so  much 
on  my  mind,  I  just  took  it  for  granted 
you  did,  too."  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"So  won't  we?    I  mean,  will  you?" 

She  began  to  laugh.  "Okay,  my  little 
werewolf,"  she  said.  "Look,  I  even  try 
to  talk  like  you."  She  laughed  some 
more. 

"Before  we  leave?"  Nick  said. 

"I've  got  to  go  to  Father  first,"  she 
said.  "And  right  now  I  beg  you  not  to 
think  of  anything  but  getting  out  of 
Shanghai." 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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BILL  JONES  is  the  daintiest  guy.  He's  nuts  about  fishin'.  Not  that  there's 
anything  wrong  with  fishin' —  but  to  hear  Bill  talk  when  things  are  going 
right,  you'd  think  blue  water  and  a  wet  line  were  all  that  mattered. 

Fact  is  that  fishin'  merely  expresses  a  way  of  life  for  Bill — the  Amer- 
ican way.  It  represents  freedom  to  do  the  things  he  likes  to  do — to  work 
for  himself  and  his  family  as  he  chooses — and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  in  any  way  that  suits  his  fancy. 

But  Bill's  not  fishin'  so  much  today.  You  see,  Mr.  Tojo,  there  are 
some  guys  across  the  water  whose  ideas  about  a  ''new  order"  threaten  to 
change  Bill's  way  of  life.  Bill  doesn't  go  for  that.  So  Bill  (one  hundred 
and  thirty  million  of  him)  is  pitching  in  as  he  never  has  before — in  mills 
and  factories  and  farms  and  shops  and  especially  in  the  armed  forces.  To 
knock  hell  out  of  you,  Mr.  Tojo,  and  get  back  to  fishin'. 

Here  at  Johnson  (where  we'd  rather  build  outboard  motors  than  eat) 
we  have  given  up  all  civilian  production.  Our  Bill  Joneses  are  now  devot- 
ing their  entire  time,  24  hours  a  day,  to  certain  precision  items  which  the 
Army  and  Navy  need  fast.  But  we'll  be  back  at  Sea-Horse  outboard  motors 
— beautiful  models  for  all  the  world  to  copy — as  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 

JOHNSON     MOTORS    •    WAUKEGAN,    ILLINOIS 

JOHNSON      MOTORS      OF      CANADA,       PETERBORO.       CANADA 


JOHNSON  SEA-HORSES  for 


War  in  the  Heart  of  Kansas 

Continued  irom  page  16 
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Kansas.  First  of  all  it's  a  huge  fleet  of 
gliders — troop-carrying  motorless  trans- 
ports, each  with  a  capacity  of  fifteen 
men  or  six  men  and  a  jeep.  Beech  and 
Boeing  are  turning  these  out  under  gov- 
ernment contract  and,  in  their  turn,  are 
subcontracting  as  much  of  the  work  as 
possible. 

Incidentally,  the  glider  production 
program  was  superimposed  suddenly  on 
schedules  which  called  for  trainer  deliv- 
eries at  rates  that  were  considered  to  be 
the  absolute  maximum  possible  for  these 
companies.  The  additional  load  was  as- 
sumed and  carried  without  causing  any 
serious  decrease  in  trainer  deliveries. 

Most  of  these  training  planes,  like  the 
gliders,  are  constructed  of  welded  steel 
tubing,  plywood  and  fabric,  and  so  offer 
much  the  same  opportunities  for  piece- 
work subcontracting  as  do  the  gliders. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  experience  that  the 
Wichita  companies  had  had  in  construc- 
tion of  this  sort  that  prompted  the  gov- 
ernment to  assign  them  their  important 
share  in  the  glider  program. 

A  Machinists'  Stop-Off 

It  was  the  companies'  good  fortune 
that  in  and  around  the  city  they  had  an 
unusual  reservoir  of  skilled  machinists 
to  draw  on.  For  this  piece  of  good  luck 
there  Was  of  course  a  reason.  For  dec- 
ades Wichita  has  been  the  halfway 
point  for  migratory  machinists  on  their 
treks  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  Many 
of  them  liked  the  place  and  stayed.  To- 
day, war  work  has  come  looking  for  them 
where  they  live. 

This  may  give  you  the  idea  that  air- 
planes and  gliders  are  being  manufac- 
tured pretty  much  everywhere  you  turn 
in  Wichita.  And  that  is  just  about  true 
— only  you  have  to  be  told  where  to 
look:  the  subcontracting  business  is 
neatly  tucked  away  out  of  sight.  Its  ex- 
tent is  very  considerable.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  three  major  companies  in 
Wichita,  Beech  Aircraft,  has  huge  com- 
mitments in  contracts  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  subcontractors — most  of  them  in 
or  around  the  city.  For  one  type  of  air- 
plane  which   it   manufactures    for    the 


Army  a  substantial   percentage  of  la 
work  is  subcontracted.   Before  the  prL 
ent   acute  emergency  arose,  this  col. 
pany  foresaw  that  it  was  going  to  hj 
to   produce    more    planes   than   anyi 
had  built  before  and  that  it  was  g< 
to  have  to  do  it  faster  than  would 
possible  if  it  had  to  build  complete 
factories  and   install   machines  for 
job.    And  so  it  made  a  survey  of 
machine  tools  and  the  floor  space  i 
able  in  that  section  of  the  country.  1 
figures  were   impressive:   the  compel/ 
found  and  indexed  thousands  of  to<' 
turret  lathes,  planers  and  such,  and  rr 
lions  of  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Af 
that  it  breathed  easier.  It  knew  the  at 
ity  of  the  men  who  owned  these  to. 
and   had   kept   them   in   A-l    conditi 
for  decades,  sometimes  for  generatio 

To  see  what  that  means,  take  Ent< 
prise,  Kansas,  for  instance,  a  town 
some   700   population.    There's   a   flo 
mill    there    and    a    machine    shop   th 
makes  parts  for  the  mill.  It  makes  the 
so  well  that  its  milling  equipment  h 
been  in  demand  in  other  parts  of  t 
country.  For  three  generations  this  sh 
has  been  turning  out  machine  parts  wi 
the  same  tools.   There  is  no  way  to  ii 
provise  three  generations  of  experien 
and  craftsmanship,  and  if  anyone  b 
lieves   that   craftsmanship   has   lost  i 
place  in  the  machine  age,  there  is  plen 
of  evidence  in  Kansas  that  this  is  n 
so.  The  owner  of  the  shop  in  Enterpri 
— and  that  town  is  typical  of  dozens- 
stands  next  to  the  top  in  the  social  seal 
outranked  only  by  the  banker.  When  £ 
airplane  company  contracts  with  hi 
for  parts,  it  need  never  worry  about  d< 
livery  date.    He  will  borrow  his  mom 
on  a  thirty-day  basis,  for  that's  the  cu 
torn,  and  delivery  will  be  completed  ar 
payment  made  on  the  dot. 

Twenty-one  miles  is  about  as  f; 
away  from  a  paved  road  as  you  can  g< 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  that's  tl 
situation  of  one  shop  now  busily  cor 
tributing  to  the  war  effort.  Formerly 
made  huge  pistons  for  outsize  Dies> 
engines.  It  too  had  what  the  counti 
needs — ingenuity,  initiative  and  exper 
ence.    They're  of  enough  value   to  b 
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"Oh,  oh!  Now  they're  examining  that  empty  shell  I  keep  my  lunch  in! 
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potted  even  when  they  occur  far  away 
om  a  highway. 

Mr.   Lungstrom   lives   some   distance 
rom  Wichita  and  we  didn't  meet  him. 
Ve're  sorry  we  didn't.    What  we  heard 
bout  him  made   us   feel   we'd  missed 
omething.    Not  just  the  fact  that  he 
ang  in  the  "Messiah"  choir  or  that  he 
ode  a  high-wheeled  bicycle  in  parades 
ir    had    arranged    a    carillon    to    play 
Thristmas    carols    when    his    telephone 
ang.    Not  even  the   fact  that  he  had 
milt  a  complete  miniature  automobile. 
.Vhat    aroused    our    curiosity    was    his 
earty  dislike  of  repetition.    Mr.  Lung- 
trom  specializes  in  hard  steel.    By  all 
ccounts    his    steel    turns    out    a    little 
larder  than  anybody  else's.    Mr.  Lung- 
trom  is  a  Swedish  craftsman  with  the 
iwedish   steelman's    contempt    for    the 
lethods  of  any  other  nation.  He  doesn't 
are  to  discuss   how   he   produces   the 
emper  of  the  tools  and  gauges  he  turns 
ut.    Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog  may 
r  may  not  have  something  to  do  with 
he  process.    You  may  think  so  if  you 
ike,  for  all  Mr.  Lungstrom  cares.  What 
he  does  care  about  is  variety.    He  will 
ake  you  one  precision  gauge — or  two, 
if  you  can  prove  the  national  safety  de- 
pends upon  it.    But  that's  as  far  as  he 
will  go.   The  more  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult  the   order,    the    better.     But   no 
duplication,  if  you  please.    Mr.  Lung- 
strom has  no  intention  of  being  turned 
into  a  production  line. 

Getting  Fine  Precision  Work 

We  have  singled  out  Mr.  Lungstrom 
because  he  is  a  very  clear  example  of  a 
characteristic  you  meet  everywhere  in 
master  machinists,  and  in  some  who  are 
just  plain  machinists — independence. 
They  don't  like  to  be  told  when  or  how 
to  work.  But  they  love  the  work  itself 
and  the  tools  of  their  trade.  You'll  find 
them  spending  their  spare  time  fixing 
something  they  don't  quite  like.  It  may 
be  the  lathe  that  doesn't  exactly  suit 
them;  it  doesn't  run  precisely  true.  So 
down  it  comes  to  the  last  screw.  What 
if  it  does  take  the  whole  week  end  and 
they  get  nothing  for  it?  A  man  can't 
work  unless  his  tools  are  right,  can  he? 

This,  of  course,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  precision  work  we  saw  being  done 
in  the  chicken  hatchery.  It  explains  how 
such  work  is  possible  on  lathes  that  no- 
body else  would  use  for  any  purpose.  It 
also  explains  the  case  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

He  had  had  no  experience  whatever 
with  machines,  but  he  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  his  country  and  so  he 
got  hold  of  some  vagabond  machinists, 
some  of  those  extra-independent  char- 
acters who  won't  work  in  a  factory  be- 
cause there  you're  always  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time — even 
smoking  at  fixed  periods,  twice  on  each 
shift.  With  their  aid  he  picked  up  some 
secondhand  tools  and  set  up  a  machine 
shop.  Some  people  might  have  said  the 
tools  weren't  worth  salvaging,  but  his 
itinerant  geniuses  thought  otherwise. 
There  were  no  restrictions  on  smoking, 
so  they  reassembled  the  odd  lot  of  junk 
at  their  ease.  The  Sunday-school 
teacher  is  now  a  subcontractor  and  do- 
ing very  nicely,  thank  you. 

We  have  been  talking  about  machines 
and  precision  workmanship.  That's  only 
part  of  the  problem,  though  perhaps  the 
most  critical  part.  There's  plenty  of 
work  that  isn't  precision  work  at  all. 
Jack  pads,  for  instance.  That's  a  rough 
casting  job  that  almost  anyone  can  do. 
And  there's  a  lot  of  ground-handling 
equipment,  all  of  it  nonprecision. 

In  fact  there's  a  place  for  almost  ev- 
eryone. There's  an  important  place  for 
the  company  that  used  to  specialize  in 
chandeliers  and  cast  bronze  eagles. 
They're  making  fuel  tanks  now.  And 
the  furniture  manufacturers  in  Grand 
Rapids  are  working  like  mad  turning  out 


wings  for  planes  and  gliders.  Beech  and 
Boeing  sent  large  crews  of  experts  there 
to  convert  the  factories  and  assist  with 
the  initial  production  problems. 

But  we  mustn't  get  too  far  away  from 
Wichita.  Let's  consider  Mr.  Krehbiel. 
When  Wichita's  Municipal  Airport  was 
being  built,  the  design  called  for  a  large 
bas-relief  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  in 
cast  concrete  as  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion. Mr.  Krehbiel  did  the  job — and 
very  handsomely,  too,  as  you  can  see  if 
you  care  to  look.  Pouring  concrete  was 
Mr.  Krehbiel's  profession  and  had  been 
for  many  years.  The  way  he  got  into  the 
airplane  business  was  this : 

His  reputation  as  an  ingenious  crafts- 
man was  well  known  to  Walter  Beech, 
so  when  he  asked  for  a  participation  in 
the  war  effort  he  was  given  a  trial  order 
for  tail  surfaces,  the  jigs  and  tools  to  be 
supplied  by  Beech.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  output  being  definitely 
superior  on  this  lot,  he  received  more 
and  more  work.  He  had  been  doing  a 
fine  job  for  Beech  for  more  than  a 
year  when  the  glider  program  hit  Wich- 
ita. Krehbiel's  past  miracles  of  produc- 
tion entitled  him  to  a  big  slice  of  the 
subcontracted  business  and  he  got  it. 
He  converted  his  main  concrete  block 
plant  to  glider  production  in  five  days 
but  actually  started  delivering  major 
assemblies  from  temporary  tooling  in 
only  three  days.  He  took  to  the  busi- 
ness like  a  bird  to  the  air,  and  a  number 
of  important  new  wrinkles  in  glider  pro- 
duction— about  which  we'd  like  to  tell 
you  but  can't — originated  in  that  con- 
crete shop. 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  foreman  is  an  expert 
in  brick.  When  someone  suggested  that 
it  might  have  been  wise  to  choose  a  man 
who  knew  more  about  aircraft,  Mr. 
Krehbiel  replied  mildly  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  his  foreman  was  the 
best  damn'  bricklayer  alive  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  couldn't  do  other 
things  equally  well. 

The  record  bears  out  his  judgment. 
Assemblies  have  been  turned  out  on 
schedule  and,  as  even  the  Army  admits, 
it  was  a  tough  schedule.  One  day  a  fire 
in  the  paint  shop  destroyed  thirteen  sta- 
bilizers— beautiful  hand-finished  jobs, 
like  all  airplane  stabilizers.  But  there 
was  no  shortage  in  deliveries  that  week. 
The  thirteen  stabilizers  were  replaced 
and  the  loss  absorbed. 

Saving  a  Tree 

When  we  visited  the  ex-concrete  shop, 
the  painting  of  wings  was  going  on  in 
the  yard  under  electric  bulbs  strung 
overhead.  In  one  corner  a  new  building 
was  going  up  amid  slabs  of  discarded 
concrete.  "It  took  some  figuring,"  Mr. 
Krehbiel  said.  "I  was  afraid  I  was  go- 
ing to  lose  that  tree."  And  he  pointed. 
"But  I  figured  how  it  could  be  saved." 
He  looked  back  into  his  shop,  blazing 
with  light,  crowded  with  men,  hammer- 
ing, sandpapering,  molding,  and  he 
sniffed  the  air  heavy  with  the  smell  that 
hangs  over  the  shops  and  factories  of 
Wichita,  the  smell  of  airplane  dope.  "I 
certainly  would  have  hated  to  lose  that 
tree,"  he  said. 

The  word  you  hear  oftenest  in  Wich- 
ita is  the  word  "deal."  Everything  there 
from  the  weather  to  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion is  a  deal.  The  word  doesn't  mean 
exactly  what  it  means  anywhere  else: 
it  covers  all  situations,  propositions  and 
states  of  being.  "What's  the  deal?"  you 
say,  inquiring  about  your  ticket  reser- 
vations or  how  to  fly  an  unfamiliar 
plane.  The  deal  with  Davis,  Westholt  is 
as  follows.  The  names  stand  for  two 
young  men  who  were  welders  in  the 
Beech  plant.  The  first  subcontract  they 
handled  was  for  exhaust  pipes  for  Beech 
and  involved  the  large  sum  of  $100.  This 
order  was  turned  out  in  a  back- yard  ga- 
rage. They  liked  working  on  their  own, 
and   now   Davis,   Westholt   is   doing    a 


Smoking  Less.oi- 
Smoking  More*? 


*GOVT.   FIGURES   SHOW   ALL-TIME   PEAK   IN   SMOKING! 


You're  SAFER  smoking 
PHILIP  MORRIS! 

Scientifically  proved  less  irritating 
for  the  nose  and  throat 

WHAT  will  happen  when  you  change  to  Philip 
Morris? 
Here's  a  clue.  Reported  by  eminent  doctors  .  .  . 
in  medical  journals  .  .  .  their  findings  that: 

When  smokers  changed  to  Philip  Morris,  every 
case  of  irritation  of  the  nose  or  throat— due  to  smok- 
ing —  either  cleared  up  completely,  or  definitely 
improved ! 

That  proves  Philip  Morris  are  far  less  irritat- 
ing to  the  nose  and  throat.  By  tests  on  actual 
smokers— not  laboratory  "analysis"! 

And  your  own  taste 
will  tell  you— here's  a 
finer  cigarette— better- 
tasting— more  enjoyable. 
Try  it! 


NOTE: 

We  do  not  claim  any  cura- 
tive power  for  PHILIP 
Morris.  But  this  evidence 
clearly  proves  they're  far  less 
irritating  .  .  .  safer  .  .  .  for 
your  nose  and  throat! 


Call  for 

PHILIP  MORRIS 

America's  FINEST  Cigarette 
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NO  TALES 


—so — we'll  never  know  how  many  people 
have  been  killed — driving  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed — with  one  hand  off  the  wheel  and 
their  eyes  off  the  road— TUNING  R  ADI O! 


l  "Vile  y  ««Sffl V ■  «• 

Driver's  left  ie& 
I  his  face  cut.      (neWS  item) 


absc 


THIS  HAZARD  IS 
ELIMINATED  WHEN- 


your  car  is  equipped  with  Zenith  Foot  Control 
Car  Radio  .  .  .  you  tune  your  radio  with  both 
hands  on  the  wheel  and  both  eyes  on  the  road 
— a  revolutionary  and  sensational  contribution 
to  safety.  You  change  stations  with  a  pressure 
of  your  left  foot — you  silence  radio  for  con- 
versation or  danger  the  same  way — and  it 
resumes  without  a  wait  for  warm-up. 


ONLY  ZENITH  HM  this 
SAFETY 

FOOT  CONTROL  RADIO 


See  the  Zenith  Foot  Control  Radio  on  Fords 
(sold  in  1940-41-42)— Nash  (in  1940-41-42) 
— Mercury  (in  1940-41-42) — Lincoln  Zephyr 
(in  1940-41-42)  — Hudson  (in  1941-42)  — 
Willys  (in  1941-42). 

Any  owner  of  one  of  the  above  cars  will 
gladly  demonstrate.  Your  inspection  will  be  a 
personal  pre-view  of  post-war  car  radio — 
danger-free  radio — really  safe — radio. 


Zenith's  leadership  in  the  radio  industry  has 
been  established  by  a  constant  achievement  of 
"firsts."  Repeatedly,  ideas  "brand  new"  when 
Zenith  "first"  introduced  them,  later  became 
essentials  on  all  radios.  And  that  same  "for- 
ward thinking"  of  engineers  and  factory  and 
organization  now  concentrates  on  war  pro- 
duction of  the  thing  we  know — radio — exclu- 
sively radio.  We  are  progressing — we  learn 
every  day — and  this  new  experience  will  in- 
evitably reflect  itself  when  Zenith  again  pro- 
duces for  peace. 


—a  Zenith  Radio  Dealer  near  you  is  giving  reli- 
able service  on  all  radios— regardless  of  make. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION-CHICAGO 


•LONG  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


RADIO   PRODUCTS   EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 


BUY 


U.  S.  WAR 
BONDS  &  STAMPS 


NOW 


Above:  Ex-chicken  hatchery 
turns  out  wing-hinge  stud  bolts, 
which  fasten  wings  in  place  on 
the  Beechcraft  AT-10  pilot  trainer 


Right:  Drop  hammer  in  another 
of  Wichita's  buzzing  machine 
shops  forms  cowling  rings  for 
twin-engined   advanced  trainers 


handsome  business  and  employs  more 
than  300  people.  They  make  exhaust 
pipes  and  motor  mounts  and  tail-wheel 
yokes.  If  you  have  never  thought  about 
it,  this  may  seem  run-of-the-mill  stuff. 
We  hasten  to  assure  you — having  been 
assured  ourself — that  welding  stainless 
steel  exhaust  pipes  is  quite  a  trick. 
Davis,  Westholt,  we  were  told,  does 
more  of  it  than  anyone  else  in  the  coun- 
try.  A  tidy  business. 

And  then  there  is  the  company  that 
specializes  in  sheet  metal.  It  too  has 
all  it  can  handle  and  is  growing  fast. 
But  we've  said  enough  to  show  you  that 
subcontracts  come  in  all  sizes,  from 
those  handled  by  Loftin  Schmucker  in 
spare  time  in  his  garage,  with  one  assist- 
ant, his  wife,  up  through  such  "deals" 
as  Paul  Blanchard's,  which  started  as  a 
one-man  proposition  and  now  includes 
ten,  to  enterprises  like  that  of  Mac  Mac- 
Collough  which  employs  hundreds  of 
men  and  women. 

Mac  himself  is  worth  looking  at — and 
hard  to  overlook.  A  big  man  and  solid 
— no  one  you  would  care  to  try  to  push 
around.  In  fact  those  who  have  tried, 
including  certain  large  Eastern  com- 
panies, have  wished  they  hadn't.  He 
represents  a  combination  of  mechanical 
skill  with  genius  for  production,  and  the 
products  of  his  drop  hammers,  machine 
shops  and  assembly  rooms  go  far  be- 
yond Wichita.  He  runs  a  school  to  train 
people  for  jobs,  but  what  we'd  like  you 
to  look  at  is  the  plant  where  the  form- 
ing and  cutting  are  done. 

Plenty  of  Everything 

We  drove  a  good  many  miles  through 
the  Kansas  fields  to  see  it  and  when  we 
got  there  it  was  like  something  Aladdin 
had  wished  up  out  of  the  ground.  Why 
there?  Well,  there's  a  lake  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  so  there's 
plenty  of  water;  there's  a  railroad, 
there's  a  gas  line  and  so  there's  plenty 
of  power ;  there's  electricity  and  so  what 
more  do  you  want? 

The  buildings  were  all  new  and  more 
were  going  up  under  the  glare  of  flood- 
lights. Where  did  the  material  come 
from?  Oh,  Mac  said  casually,  it  was 
abandoned  oil-well  equipment  —  very 
useful  for  reinforced  concrete  and  easy 
to  get  if  you  knew  where  to  look.  The 
steel  roof  trusses  were  clever  adapta- 
tions   of    abandoned    oil-well    derrick 


frames  used  almost  in  their  original 
form  with  added  members  also  made 
from  "scrap." 

The  stillness  of  the  Kansas  prairie 
was  broken  by  the  unsynchronized 
thunder  of  drop  hammers.  Men  were 
strolling  about  with  unhurried  purpose- 
fulness,  carrying  sections  of  engine 
cowling  and  sheets  of  aluminum  that 
would  presently  be  the  doors  of  giant 
airplanes. 

We  walked  into  a  barnlike  room  with 
an  earth  floor  and  looked  at  a  large  insu- 
lated steel  vat  in  which  forged  sheets 
were  being  steeped  in  a  still,  colorless 
fluid  that  looked  like  water.  "Heat 
treatment,"  Mac  said.  "Don't  put  your 
hand  in  it."  It  couldn't  be  very  hot,  we 
thought.  It  wasn't  even  beginning  to 
boil.  Just  then  he  tossed  a  ball  of  paper 
onto  the  surface.  It  instantly  burst  into 
flame  and  disappeared  in  a  small  puff 
of  smoke.  "Pure  salt,"  he  explained. 
"At  931°  Fahrenheit." 

We  watched  aluminum  being  trimmed 
like  cheese  in  a  series  of  homemade 
machines.  We  looked  at  the  pads  and 
gaskets  that  kept  the  temperamental 
metal  from  undue  strains  and  tensions 
while  it  was  being  formed.  And  we 
thought  about  something  an  executive 
of  one  of  the  big  companies  had  said  to 
us :  "We're  all  a  lot  of  farm  boys  here." 
If  being  a  farmer  means  knowing  how 
to  do  it  yourself,  then  the  farming  fami- 
lies of  Kansas  have  made  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  aircraft  industry. 

Let's  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in- 
genuity is  not  confined  to  the  subcon- 
tractors. You  find  it  in  the  big  factories 
as  well — in  methods  of  production,  in 
new  gadgets  and  machines,  often  in- 
vented by  the  employees.  But  most  of 
all  you  find  it  in  the  complete  intoler- 
ance for  delay  that  prevails  everywhere. 
"Make  it  out  of  something  else"  is  the 
standing  order  when  shortages  occur.  If 
steel  tubing  is  unobtainable,  bore  steel 
bars  and  machine  them  to  fit.  It  will 
cost  more,  certainly.  But  the  produc- 
tion schedule  won't  be  held  up.  You'll 
save  the  extra  cost  in  time.  Cost  can  be 
a  substitute  for  time. 

When  the  government  wanted  gliders 
and  told  Beech  Aircraft  and  Boeing  what 
it  wanted  them  to  do  and  how  fast,  they 
all  agreed  instantly.  "But,"  one  execu- 
tive said,  "if  we  do  it  you'll  have  to  give 
us  a  flag  with  an  M  on  it — for  magician." 

"If  you  do  it  you'll  get  one  with  two 


'M's,'  "  they  were  told,  "for  master  ma- 
gician." 

Here  and  there,  in  factories,  out  in 
the  fields,  up  alleys,  we  saw,  as  we  have 
told  you,  how  they  were  going  about  it. 
And  we  thought  we  saw  something  new 
in  American  industry — decentralization 
on  a  large  scale. 

For  thirty  years  Wichita  has  been  the 
midcontinent  center  for  aviation.  In  I 
1929,  before  depression  struck  the  indus- 
try, it  was  making  a  bid  for  first  place. 
The  pioneer  spirit  is  still  strong  there 
as  it  was  in  the  men  who  started  the  in- 
dustry in  Wichita.  And  so  perhaps  it's 
natural  that  this  new  development, 
wholesale  decentralization,  should  ap 
pear  most  clearly  in  Wichita. 

Freedom  for  the  Subcontractors 

It  is  handled  differently  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies.  One  plant  trains  its 
subcontractors  and  supervises  their 
operations.  "It's  more  work,"  the  presi- 
dent explains,  "but  it  enables  you  to  in- 
crease production  without  increasing 
your  plant."  Beech  supplies  all  material, 
assembly  tooling,  expert  production  ad- 
vice, inspection,  and  also  any  other 
assistance  that  may  be  required,  includ- 
ing liaison  with  the  banks ;  but  gives  free 
rein  to  the  imagination  and  initiative  of 
its  subcontractors. 

Many  clever  production  ideas  have 
developed  out  of  this  policy.  All  agree, 
however,  that  this  is  one  way  the  avia- 
tion industry  can  limit  the  expansion  of 
its  factories  so  that  it  will  not  be  left 
with  too  many  huge  plants  on  its  hands 
after  the  war. 

No  one  questions  the  long-haul  im- 
portance of  that,  but  the  thing  that 
strikes  you  at  the  moment,  the  thing 
that  almost  stops  your  breath,  is  the 
sight  of  one  section  of  the  country  com- 
pletely mobilized,  of  industry  taken  into 
the  home,  into  garages  and  basements. 
of  shops  improvised  out  of  oil-well 
equipment,  of  overage  tools  lovingly 
restored  to  perfection,  of  elderly  men 
working  long  hours,  working  after  hours ; 
sight  of  the  Wards.  Krehbiels,  Blanch- 
ards,  MacColloughs,  Lungstroms,  West- 
holts,  Schmuckers. 

America   at  work   offers   a   thousand 
aspects.    The  one  you  catch  sight  of  in 
the   machine   shops,   big   and   little,   of 
Wichita,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  End 
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COMMUNIQUE 


•   • 


l\S  eagerly  as  we  await  communiques  from  the  fighting  fronts, 
our  armed  forces  await  news  of  the  production  front.  They  know 
that  upon  the  flow  of  weapons  and  munitions  depends  their  suc- 
cess or  failure.  To  them,  Martin  issues  the  following  communique 
.  .  .  from  the  production  front: 

"Production  of  Martin  aircraft  has  now  risen  to  figures  that  only 
yesterday  would  have  seemed  incredible.  Daily  output  is  still  ris- 
ing steadily!  Plant  floor  space  devoted  to  24-hour  production  runs 


from  the  Production  Front 

well  into  millions  of  square  feet.  Automotive  and  other  industries, 
enlisted  as  sub-contractors,  are  loyally  using  Martin  designs  and 
hard-won  Martin  knowledge  to  produce  parts,  even  entire  sections, 
for  bombers.  Thousands  of  new  workers,  including  many  women, 
are  reinforcing  Martin  veterans  of  the  assembly  line. 

"Martin  is  helping  win  a  clear-cut  victory  in  the  battle  of  production." 
THE    GLENN    L.   MARTIN    COMPANY,    U.  S.  A. 


W    AIDrD  JIET 


AIRCRAFT 


MARTINETTE:   Opportunities  for  service  in  "Ev- 
erybody's War"  -attract  more  and  more  women. 


HTIN'    FOOLS,  Martin   B-26s  have  proved 
mettle   at  Midway,  the   Aleutians,  Australia. 


NIPPONESE    NIGHTMARE:   A  corner   of   one 
Martin  plant  shows  what  is  in  store  for  the  Axis. 


HARNESSING  2000  HORSES  to  a  B  26.  Two 

such  engines  give  this  bomber  pursuit  plane  speed. 


GOOD  KING  JIM 

BY  KYLE  CRICHTON 

PHOTOGRAPHED   FOR   COLLIER'S   BY   CRANN 


Football's  latter-day  heroes  come  and 
go,  but  the  incredible  achievements  of 
the  great  Jim  Thorpe  still  stand  alone 
and  apart — the  classic  career  of  sports 


7VBOUT  this  time  of  year,  a  lot  of  football  exports 
*-\  proceed  to  make  fools  of  themselves.  The  sea- 
-*-  "*-  son  is  nearing  a  close,  excitement  has  been 
high,  and  they  begin  making  comparisons.  Not  con- 
tent with  saying  that  Hiram  Glutz  of  Siwash  is  All- 
America  timber,  they  proclaim  that  Hiram  belongs 
among  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Two  years  ago,  they 
were  saying  it  about  Tommy  Harmon  and  John  Kim- 
brough.  Last  year,  they  were  hinting  it  about  Sink 
wich  of  Georgia  and  Smith  of  Minnesota.  Several 
years  ago,  their  champion  all-time  entry  was  "Whiz- 
zer"  White  of  Colorado. 

We  don't  want  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  point,  but 
all  such  talk  is  nonsense.  There  has  only  been  one 
All-Time  All-Supreme  football  player  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  his  name  is  Jim  Thorpe! 

The  others  may  be  great,  but  comparing  Jim 
Thorpe  with  anybody  else  in  American  football  is  like 
estimating  the  respective  merits  of  Michelangelo  and 
Rube  Goldberg.  The  Indian  was  an  absolute  genius, 
and  nobody  has  even  remotely  approached  him.  He 
was  the  greatest  runner,  the  greatest  punter,  the 
greatest  drop  and  placement  kicker,  and  the  greatest 
defensive  back,  when  he  wanted  to  be. 

George  Gipp  was  great  but  he  was  not  in  the  same 
class  as  Thorpe,  all  claims  to  the  contrary.  Dutch 
Clark  was  great  but  he  was  never  more  than  a  junior 
edition  of  Thorpe,  in  many  ways  a  copy  of  the  great 
man  because  he  was  also  an  all-round  performer 
but  he  can't  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  Red 
Grange  was  a  great  runner  but  that  let  him  out.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  never  any  better  than  Thorpe  as  a 
runner.  Ernie  Nevers  was  wonderful  but  Thorpe  was 
miles  beyond  him.  Ted  Coy  and  Tad  Jones  were 
greats  of  the  older  days  but  they  were  never  worthy 
of  holding  Thorpe's  helmet. 

Modern  coaches  are  inclined  to  demur  at  praise 
of  Thorpe.  They  don't  deny  his  genius  but  they  hint 
that  he  might  have  been  less  successful  in  the  game 
as  played  today.  Lou  Little  of  Columbia  was  dis- 
cussing that  last  year. 

"The  old-timers  had  no  conception  of  blocking  as 
we  know  it  today,"  said  Lou. 

Back  in  the  Tough  Old  Days 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple :  If  Thorpe  could  run 
through  opposing  teams  without  blocking,  what  would 
he  have  done  with  blocking?  It  would  have  been  a 
track  meet.  There  may  have  been  no  blockers  in  the 
old  days  but  there  certainly  were  plenty  of  tough 
tacklers. 

Think  back  on  Hinkey  and  Hardwick  and  Rockne. 
They  literally  drove  runners  into  the  ground  with  the 
ferocity  of  their  charges.  Jim  never  faced  Hinkey  or 
Hardwick  but  he  made  monkeys  of  ends  comparably 
as  good  and,  in  his  professional  days,  he  practically 
ruined  Rockne  on  one  occasion.  It  was  a  tale  often 
told  by  Rockne. 

Jim  was  playing  with  Canton,  and  "Rock"  was  on 
the  other  side.  The  first  time  Jim  came  around  Rock's 
end,  Rock  dragged  him  down.  Jim  looked  at  him 
kindly  and  said,  "You  shouldn't  oughta  stop  old  Jim 
from  runnin',  boy." 

On  the  next  excursion,  Rock  tackled  him  again, 
and  again  Jim  spoke  to  him  gently,  "You  shouldn't 
oughta  do  that,  boy,"  he  said. 

On  the  third  trip,  Rock  got  set  for  the  tackle  and 
shortly  thereafter  found  himself  fifteen  feet  away, 
aching.  Jim  had  hit  him  simultaneously  with  hip, 
knee  and  straight- arm  and  could  be  seen  now  sitting 
calmly  behind  the  goal  posts  after  a  jaunt  of  sixty 
yards. 

Thorpe's  feats  are  legendary.  In  a  game  at  West 
Point  with  Army,  he  gathered  in  a  punt  and  ran  ninety 
yards  for  a  touchdown.  However,  there  had  been  an 
offside,  and  Army  kicked  again.  Jim  took  this  one 
in  approximately  five  yards  farther  back  and  ran  al- 
most the  length  of  the  field  for  a  touchdown! 

In  the  Harvard  game  of  1911 — and  remember  that 
these  were  the  great  Harvard  teams  coached  by  Percy 
Haughton — Jim  carried  the  ball  seventy  yards  in 
nine  plays  for  a  touchdown  and  in  addition  kicked 
three  placement  goals,  the  longest  from  forty-three 
yards  away.   Carlisle  won  the  game  by  those-  feats. 

In  the  Dickinson  game  of  1912,  the  score  was  tied, 
0-0,  and  Carlisle  was  backed  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Keep  your  smile  bright,,, but 


PEPSODENT 


An  overwhelming  number  of  boys  in  uniform  have  made  Pepsodent 
their  first  choice  .  .  .  they  are  taking  nearly  one -fourth  of  all  the 
Pepsodent  we  make. 

Civilian  demand,  too,  is  the  greatest  ever. 

But,  wartime  restrictions  keep  us  from  making  more. 

And  so  .  .  .  we  urge  you:  Don't  hoard  Pepsodent.  Use  it  sparingly. 
If  you  help  save  enough  for  others  .  .  .  there  will  be  Enough  for  you. 


DON'T  LET  Pepsodent  run  down  the  drain. 
Always  wet  brush  before  applying  paste.  Then 
finish  brushing  before  rinsing  brush. 


DON'T  USE  more  tooth  paste  than  you  need. 
About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  enough. 
Pepsodent  multiplies  itself  into  a  rich  lather. 


DON'T  SQUEEZE  tube  carelessly.  Roll  it  evenly 
from  bottom.  Replace  cap.  Save  empty  tube 
to  exchange  when  you  buy  paste  again. 


DON'T  POUR  Pepsodent  powder  on  your 
brush.  Pour  it  into  the  cupped  palm  of  your 
hand.  Enough  to  cover  a  5-cent  piece  is  plenty. 


DON'T  RUB  —  Dab  moist  brush  in  powder. 
This  way  all  the  powder  is  picked  up  by  the 
brush.  Measure  out  powder  for  small  children. 


•i   ■ 

DON'T  USE  a  worn  or  wilted  brush.  Keep 
new  ones  efficient  by  hanging  them  up  to  dry. 
Bristles  stay  firmer,  last  longer  this  way. 


DON'T  BLAME  your  druggist  if  he  has  to  dis- 
appoint you  the  first  time  you  ask  for  Pep- 
sodent. He  will  have  it  for  you  in  a  few  days. 


REMEMBER... 

only  a  little  Pepsodent  is 
needed  to  make  your  teeth 
bright,  your  smile  sparkle, 
because  Pepsodent' s  exclu- 
sive formula  contains  pat- 
ented ingredients  recognized 
among  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  known  to  dental 
science.  So  .  .  .  keep  your 
teeth  bright  .  .  .  but  don't 
waste  Pepsodent.  Help  save 
enough  for  others  .  .  .  and 
there  will  be  enough  for  you. 
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This  shirt  saves  time— saves  choosing— saves  guessing.  It's  a 
Manhattan  While.  It  pals  right  up  with  any  suit— any  tie- 
any  complexion.  Its  smooth,  right,  efficient  fit  assures  easy 
freedom  for  husy  days. 

Get  a  stack  of  Manhattan  Whites  today— to  sec  you  through 
many  tomorrows... Size-Fixt  (average  fahrie  shrink-  $0  cr\ 
age  1%  or  less  ) .  .  .  Man-Formed  . . .  Collar  Perfect.       and  up 


VICTORY 


WHITE    SHIRTS 

SHIRT    FOR    THE    MAN-SIZED    JOB 


Sneers  for  Mr.  Sanders 

Continued  from  page  21 


the  break  for  freedom,  but  word  leaked 
out  and  six  other  brats  joined  up.  "I 
put  on  football  shoes,"  says  Sanders, 
"and  we  started  cross-country  for  an 
.state  I  knew  about.  I  planned  to  set 
up  headquarters  in  the  gamekeeper's 
cottage  and  become  a  poacher." 

The  expedition  ended  in  shame.  They 
had  tramped  thirty  miles,  eating  only 
potatoes,  when  they  were  captured  by  a 
portly  female  on  a  motorcycle.  It  was 
the  matron  of  Bedales. 

At  Brighton  College  the  Sanders  talent 
for  invention  and  finance  flowered.  To 
save  his  energy  and  time,  he  invented  a 
multiple  pen.  To  save  his  money,  he 
invented  cigarettes  made  from  blotting 
paper;  they  were  economical,  all  right, 
but  anesthetizing.  Turning  to  com- 
merce, he  hired  small  boys  to  write 
down  pages  from  books  of  history.  At 
Brighton,  students  who  misbehaved  had 
to  copy  history,  so  George  sold  them  the 
stuff  already  written;  thus,  the  culprits 
eluded  punishment,  Sanders  made 
money  and  children  did  the  work.  The 
racket  flourished  until,  as  he  explains  it, 
"A  bloody  fool  handed  over  three  pages 
of  the  stuff  to  the  proctor  while  he  was 
still  in  the  act  of  penalizing  him." 

Singing  Lessons  Came  First 

The  way  Sanders  got  around  to  acting 
was  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  other 
occupations.  Acting  was  no  inner  call; 
it  was  the  only  thing  left.  After  being 
educated,  he  lolled  four  years  in  South 
America  peddling  tobacco  to  Patagon- 
ians.  Then  he  returned  to  England  and 
took  a  whirl  at  other  jobs  but  they  bored 
him.  He  sleeps  when  he  is  bored  and 
that  makes  it  hard  for  him  to  hold  a  job. 
The  idea  of  acting  came  to  him  when  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do. 

"I  read  in  a  book  that  voice-training 
was  the  thing,"  he  recalls.  "I  spent  six 
months  developing  a  loud  baritone." 
When  the  half-year  was  over  he  could 
sit  at  the  piano  and  sing  little  songs  like 
Mr.  Dwight  Fiske  does.  In  this  man- 
ner he  was  warbling  at  a  party  when  a 
producer  heard  him  and  put  him  into  a 
musical  called  Ballyhoo.  Sanders  sang 
and  was  part  of  a  three-man  piano 
act.  When  the  show  closed  he  went 
after  chorus  jobs,  landing  them  with 
strange  regularity.  "The  secret  of  chorus 
auditions."      he      reveals      sagely,      "is 


volume.     The  guy  that  roars  loudest  is 
always  hired." 

Sanders'  high-grade  sneers  and  slights 
show  natural   talent,  to  be  sure,  hut  it 
took    practice    too.    Going    through    thr 
mill  of  show  business  gave  him  that      In 
three    years    in    London    ho    play 
radio    shows    and    understudied    almost 
everybody  on  the  English  stage,  includ- 
ing Noel  Coward.     "I  was  even  fired  as 
an  understudy."  he  claims,  "often  con- 
sidered an  impossible  feat."  Once  he  got 
as  far  as  New  York  with  a  show.     T 
show    perished    promptly    and    Sanders 
accompanied  the  remains  back  to  Eng- 
land.     British     motion     pictures     we 
doing    pretty    well    about    then,    so 
landed  small  parts  in  them.     The  p 
ture  people  put  him  under  contract. 

Like  most  actors  with  sufficient  moola 
for  transportation,  George  came  to 
Hollywood.  Unlike  most,  he  breezed 
right  into  a  contract.  Darryl  Zanuck 
of  20th  Century-Fox  bought  up  his  Eng- 
lish contract  and  cast  him  as  the  rascal 
in  Lloyd's  of  London  along  with  a  new-  [ 
comer  by  the  name  of  Tyrone  Power,  j 
That  was  astute  of  Mr.  Zanuck;  he 
hit  the  jack  pot.  In  Power  he  got  an 
epic  hero;  in  Sanders  an  epic  herl 
Except  for  the  Falcon  series  at  RKO. 
Foreign  Correspondent.  Rage  in  Heaven 
and  a  few  others,  Sanders  has  been  a  J 
stinker  ever  since.  Being  low.  he  does 
not  mind  because  he  feels  like  a  skunk 
a  good  deal  of  the  time,  especially 
mornings;  afternoons  he  favors  comedy 
roles. 

Probably  his  best  role  so  far  is  in 
The  Moon  and  Sixpence  from  Somerset 
Maugham's  novel.  As  a  misanthropic, 
scurrilous,  women-hating  painter  who 
chucks  his  wife,  children  and  country  to 
paint  in  Tahiti,  Sanders  plays  a  charac- 
ter he  knows  well.  He  dies  loathsomely 
of  leprosy  for  his  sins,  but  not  until  he 
has  blasted  females  and  their  meddle- 
some ways  to  his  heart's  content. 

On  the  set  between  scenes  Sanders 
could  be  mistaken  for  an  abandoned 
body.  He  is  snoozing.  By  conscientious 
training  he  has  made  himself  the  class- 
iest free-style  sleeper  west  of  Tobacco 
Road.  He  can  sleep  anywhere  at  any 
time.  He  uses  sleep  as  a  kind  of  fender 
against  press  agents,  visitors  and  other 
pests.  Waking  him  for  each  scene  is  not 
perilous;  a  short  scream  from  the  as- 
sistant director  does  it  easily.    Nor  does 





"He  insists  on  addressing  me  as  'Bud'!" 


DAVID    B.     HurFINE 
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"I'was  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  I  had  a  son  in  the 
last  one  and  I've  got  two  granddaughters  in  this  one" 


COLLIERS 


BILL    KING 


sleep  hamper  his  acting.  "That  guy  is 
the  quickest  study  I  ever  saw,"  director 
Irving  Reis  vows.  "We  give  him  his 
lines  for  a  scene  five  minutes  before  it 
starts  and  he  gives  us  an  intelligent  job 
of  acting." 

When  he  is  not  acting,  Sanders  avoids 
the  studio  as  if  it  had  cooties.  Many 
actors  loiter  in  publicity  departments, 
lighting  bonfires  under  the  inmates  so 
that  they  may  get  their  names  in  the 
public  prints. 

Not  George.  His  wife  delivers  him  in 
the  morning  and  retrieves  him  at  night 
in  an  elderly  car.  Until  the  next  morning 
that  is  the  last  Hollywood  sees  of  him, 
except  for  uncommon  occasions  when 
he  dines  out.  Once  in  a  while  he  shows 
up  at  Lucey's,  a  restaurant  on  Melrose 
Boulevard  in  Hollywood.  Here  he  in- 
structs the  chef  on  the  preparation  of  a 
Sanders  dish,  bends  the  elbow  with  a 
few  amiable  friends  and  upon  proper 
mellowing  he  will  sit  himself  at  a  piano 
and  sing  somewhat  scurrilous  ditties 
about  certain  famous  people. 

Short  Men  Cause  World  Ills 

Having  conserved  his  energy  sleeping 
on  the  set,  Sanders  is  wide  awake  at 
home.  His  sloth  is  deceptive.  If  a  thing 
interests  him  he  will  work  for  hours  on 
end.  Reading  interests  him  and  he 
probably  knows  more  about  interna- 
tional shenanigans  than  other  actors. 
Also  he  thinks.  His  meditations  get 
pretty  spectacular. 

'  The  trouble  with  our  poor  old  planet, 
according  to  one  Sanders  theory,  is 
short  men.  "The  tempo  of  life  is  the 
thing,"  he  points  out  languidly.  "Short 
men  are  too  frisky.  They  want  to  do 
things  faster  than  other  people.  They  do 
and  the  other  people  have  to  catch  up. 
It  upsets  the  tempo."  At  the  bottom  of 
any  mess  there  is  always  a  squirt — 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Tojo,  or  some  other 
sawed-off  character.  Get  a  tall  gent  to 
run  things  and  you  got  a  reliable  party. 
The  sponsor  of  this  theory  is  six  feet 
three. 

Sanders    is    married   but   he    has    no 


children.  If  he  did  have  one,  he  has 
worked  out  a  plan  for  educating  it.  He 
would  not  send  it  to  school,  he  would 
hire  a  very  bright  guy  to  trail  around 
with  the  offspring  from  the  time  it  could 
chatter,  answering  questions.  "For  in- 
stance," Sanders  explains,  "if  the  little 
blighter  asked,  'Why  is  the  sun?'  this 
smart  fellow  would  not  have  to  knock 
the  child  over  the  head.  He  could  tell 
him.  After  a  while  the  child  would  be 
as  clever  as  Einstein."  When  the  child 
is  ten,  Sanders  would  equip  him  with  a 
separate  income  and  an  apartment  to 
run  by  himself.  "Teach  him  to  handle 
money  through  experience,"  Sanders 
claims. 

When  he  is  not  thinking  rare  thoughts 
he  builds  and  invents  things.  The  things 
he  invents  are  calmer  than  the  things 
he  thinks,  but  not  much.  After  design- 
ing and  building  a  boat  he  discovered  he 
could  not  play  chess  aboard  it.  The 
chessmen  tumbled  when  the  boat 
tossed.  So  he  designed  and  built  a 
gyroscopic  chessboard,  steady  in  any 
seas.  Then  he  sold  the  boat.  At  an- 
other time  he  and  his  brother,  Tom 
Conway,  built  a  movie  camera.  Instead 
of  making  a  camera  that  could  move 
about  the  studio,  they  anchored  theirs 
in  the  middle  and  moved  the  studio 
about  it — the  old  "mountain  to  Ma- 
homet" idea. 

"We  never  used  it,"  George  admits, 
"but  it  was  perfect.  It  could  look  down 
your  gullet." 

Right  now  he's  moderately  busy 
building  model  airplanes.  But  these 
occupations  are  definitely  extracur- 
ricular. Acting  and  sleeping  are  his 
major  occupations  and  the  former  is 
merely  a  means  toward  attaining  the 
latter  end. 

Any  talk  about  acting  for  art's  sake 
gives  him  a  big  pain.  With  him  it's 
strictly  the  gold  he  collects  that  keeps 
him  awake  long  enough  to  do  his  dra- 
matic darnedest  in  front  of  a  camera. 
When  he  has  laid  away  enough  cole- 
slaw, to  hell  with  acting,  he'll  lie  down 
somewhere  and  sleep. 

The  End 


There's  something  so  darned 
American  about  it 

Good  old  American  "know  how"  has  done  it  again!  For  this  winter 
— despite  the  meager  allotment  of  rubber — manufacturers  are  able 
to  provide  rubber  footwear  for  the  essential  health  protection  of 
millions.  Necessary  W.P.B.  rulings  have  restricted  styles,  and 
eliminated  colors  and  frills. 

We  at  Hood  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  have  named  this  footwear 
"Duration  Quality." 

By  drawing  on  our  background  of  experience  and  ingenuity,  we 
have  found  ways  to  give  you  more  service  and  better  looks  than 
would  seem  possible  under  the  circumstances.  And  we  know  you  will 
wear  this  footwear  with  patriotic  good  will  till  the  war  is  won! 


NOTE  TO  GOOD  CITIZENS:  Buy 
only  what  you  need  —  take  care  of 
what  you  have.  And  be  sure  to  throw 
your  scrap  into  the  fight! 

FOOTWEAR   FACTORY,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


Hood  Rubber  Co. 


A  DIVISION  OF 


B.E  Goodrich 


"RST  |N  RUBBER 
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ASK  THE  HAN  WHO  0??S  ONE 


1.  Without  a  single  exception,  Packard  employees  have  gone  all-out  for  the 
'"Work  to  Win"  program,  bave  voluntarily  pledged  (>t)  full  minutes  of  every  working 
hour  to  speeding  up  production,  proudly  wear  "Work  to  Win"  pins,  bave  changed 
the  famous  Packard  slogan  to  "Ask  the  Man  Who  WearsOne." 


2.   Teamwork!  Packard  president  Geo.  T.  Christopher  (center)  and  Union  i/ocal,  ..:"■ 
president   Curt    Murdock   (left)  show   army  air  forces'  Commanding  General  II.  HA^ 
Arnold  and  Brig.  Gen.  15.  E.  Meyers  (right)  how  Packard  management  and  lahor 
are  striving  together  toward  a  common  objective:  Victory! 


The  kind  of  story  Hitler  hates 


j    What  Packard  is  doing  is  the  sort  oj  thing 
|    Hitler  thought  couldn't  happen  in  a  democracy 


r: 


ECENTLT,    when    Government     first     recog- 
nized the  production  efforts  of  U.  S.  factory 


workers,  nine  Packard  employees  stepped  into 
the  limelight  to  receive  awards — the  first  ones 
given  to  workers  in  the  automotive  industry. 

These  awards  were  given  for  production 
shortcuts — fruit  of  a  confirming  plan  of  manage- 
ment-labor co-operation  that  recognizes  em- 
ployees on  a  man-to-man  basis  of  fair  treatment. 

Birth  of  "Work  to  Win!" 

Early  in  '42,  Packard  war  production  reached 
a  new  high  in  output  of  aircraft  and  marine 


engines.  But  Packard  management  was  con- 
vinced it  could  go  still  higher  .  .  .  through  a 
plan  starting  with  a  voluntary  pledge  from 
every  worker  to  improve  and  increase  war  pro- 
duction by  applying  shop  initiative  and  ability. 

The  idea  was  discussed  with  union  leaders  in 
Packard  Local  190  UAW-CIO— men  who  shared 
the  opinion  that  one  way  to  win  this  war  is.  to 
increase  production. 

Together,  in  a  series  of  meetings,  management 
and  labor  whipped  the  original  plan  into  Pack- 
ard's now-famed  "Work  to  Win"  program,  a 
plan  to  speed  up  machines,  not  men. 


.-s 


Secret  of  the  new  Curtiss  (P-40F)  Warhawk's  spectacular  performance  is  the  terrific  power  of 
its  Packard-built  Rolls-Royce  engine.  Packard  craftsmen  tool  these  brute  engines  to  the  hairline 
accuracy  of  a  fine  jeweled  watch.  Pilots  who've  flown  the  P-40F  say  its  power  plant  helps  to  make 
this  ship  a  honey  to  fly— and  a  high-fightin'  fool! 


Already,  the  plan  is  stepping-up  production 
...  is  bringing  a  flood  of  workers'  suggestio: 
(8107  to  date)  ...  is  carrying  Packard's  long 
harmonious  management-labor  relations  to  new 
heights  of  understanding. 

Workers  give   production   ideas 

Patriotic  war- workers  have  already  turned  inl 
646  ideas  which  company  engineers  have  put  to 
use  in  increasing  output  .  .  .  and  hundreds  more 
are  under  consideration  for  early  adoption. 

Some  of  the  ideas  have  resulted  in  new, 
ingenious,  time-saving  tools.  Others  have  en- 
abled one  machine  to  do  the  work  which 
formerly  tied  up  two.  Still  other  suggestions 
have  brought  about  entirely  new  methods  and  ' 
procedures,  have  greatly  improved  quality, 
stepped  up  efficiency. 

Making  records  .  .  .  then  breaking  them 

As  one  result  of  the  "Work  to  Win"  program, 
Packard  employees  are  consistently  meeting 
tough  WPB  quotas  on  twro  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  precise  jobs  in  the  entire  U.  S.  war 
production  effort. 

And  there  is  still  another  result — one  which 
holds  a  promise  for  the  peacetime  era  ahead.  By 
helping  to  develop  and  perfect  the  skills  and 
techniques  of  vast  manpower,  the  "Work  to 
Win"  plan  is  also  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  the  industrial  future. 

But  meanwhile,  the  entire  Packard  organiza- 
tion— spurred  on  by  cheers  from  Washington — 
is  out  to  break  still  more  wartime  records! 
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.  These  Packard  Work-to-Winners'  production  shortcuts  won  them  the  first 
overnment  awards  ever  given  war  workers.  Left  to  right:  John  Hook,  Harry 
ielniak,  I.  A.  Clark,  Fred  Ospedale,  Max  S.  Harris,  Peter  Cojei,  William  H. 
witzer,  George  Smolarek,  and  (absent)  David  Fabert.  f-L-AS-H !  Washington 
ist  advises  11  more  have  been  similarly  honored! 


4.  Citation  banners,  merit  awards,  production  scoreboards,  plant  posters,  worker 
written  shop  slogans,  all  remind  the  Packard  employee  that  every  idea  he  con- 
tributes speeds  up  the  war  effort  even  more.  In  the  "Work  to  Win!"  program  he 
finds  an  unusual  chance  for  recognition  and  advancement. 


6.  Another  honor  for  Packard  Workers.  Stephen  Kmieciak,  veteran  marine- 
engine  builder,  accepts  Navy  "E"  button  from  Lt.  Cmdr.  A.  R.  Montgomery  of  an 
Atlantic  PT-boat  squadron,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  workers.  Kmieciak,  with  38  years 
of  continuous  service,  is  third  generation  in  his  family  to  work  for  Packard.  531 
Packard  employees  have  served  the  company  for  25  years  or  more. 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT  POWER 


OFFICIAL  PHOTO — U.S.  NAVY 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 

• 


Every  Packard  Worker  is  proud  of  the  inspiring  performance  of  the  Navy's  famous  PT-boats. 
Powered  by  Packard  super-marine  engines,  these  swift,  hard-hitting  boats  have  seen  plenty  of 
action,  have  written  glorious  and  heroic  chapters  in  the  naval  history  of  the  Allied  Nations  .  .  .  from 
Subic  Bay  to  the  English  Channel! 
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A  MASTERPIECE  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

SHOWER-PROOF    GABARDINE 

Lined  with  Brybro  Rayon 

VARIOUS  COLORS,  FABRICS  &   LININGS 

AT    LEADING    STORES    EVERYWHERE 


JOHN  RISSMAN  &  SON 

MANUFACTURERS     •     CHICAGO 


What  a 
difference! 


UNLIKE  ANY  OTHER  PIPE 

The  SMOKEMASTER  side-tracks 
moisture  from  the  smoke  passage  as 
fast  as  it  forms— keeps  itself  clean! 

No  tricky  gadgets;   you  simply  fold 
and   insert    an   ordinary   pipe   cleaner 
under  a  slotted  tube  built  into  the 
stem.  As  moisture  condenses  in  the 
tube,  it  is  absorbed  through  the 
slot  by  the  pipe  cleaner  under  it. 
Smoke  never  passes  through  a 
saturated    filter.    Only    fresh, 
fragrant   tobacco   smoke 
reaches  your  lips.  What  a 
difference! 


HAH-50  at  dealers 
Full  range  of  models 


One  of  the  $1.50  Custom-made 

SJIOKEMASTERS  -  still  made 

of  AGED  IMPORTED  BRIAR 


Moisture  is  drawn 
through  slot  in  tube  and 
absorbed  by  pipe  cleaner 
underneath. 


Write  for  booklet  showing  32  shapes 
BRIARCRAFT,  INC. 


347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/y?  |        Briarcraft 

£>mohcmastcr 


THE  PIPE-CLEANER  PIPE 


But  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  liking  it. 
It  seemed  to  him  and  to  everyone  else 
that  he  had  never  played  so  well,  that 
no  one  in  the  school's  history  had  ever 
played  so  well.  He  was  the  kind  of 
back — had  always  been — that  is  called 
a  stamper.  That  is,  he  was  not  particu- 
larly elusive,  but  he  was  very  strong  and 
he  ran  with  a  high  knee-action,  literally 
running  over  the  opposition. 

Bill  McArdle,  who  had  been  elected 
captain  the  previous  winter,  was  in  the 
Air  Corps,  and  Minnihan  said  they 
would  elect  a  captain  before  the  first 
game.  Al  Barton  was  the  only  choice, 
of  course.  The  other  seniors  were  all 
gone.  He  felt  good  about  that,  better 
than  he  had  thought  he  would. 

The  headlines  in  the  papers  were 
good,  too.  About  how  he  was  probably 
the  greatest  player  in  the  school's  his- 
tory, about  how  there  was  going  to  be 
no  back  like  him  in  the  country  that  year. 
He  had  never  been  spectacular  in  other 
years.  Those  headlines,  now,  after  the 
relative  lack  of  notice  in  the  early  years, 
would  have  done  things  to  people  more 
sophisticated  than  a  plain  young  man 
from  an  Iowa  farm  town. 

At  training  table,  the  others  were  re- 
spectful, curiously  so.  Neither  they  nor 
Al  seemed  to  realize  that  their  respect 
had  something  in  it  that  was  due  to 
more  than  his  ability.  He  started  to 
think  about  this  late  one  September 
afternoon  when  he  was  walking  with 
Ruth  Cabot.  She  was  a  tall  girl.  He 
sometimes,  realizing  how  much  smarter 
she  was  than  he,  thought  that  the  only 
reason  she  occasionally  went  out  with 
him  was  because  he  himself  was  tall. 
They  had  been  sitting  in  one  of  the 
undergraduate  hangouts  when  she  re- 
marked that  it  was  getting  on  to  ten  and 
he  should  be  home  since  he  was  in  train- 
ing. 

"On  your  way,  bum,"  she  said  and 
rose. 

They  went  outside;  the  hush  before 
rain  of  the  Midwest  at  that  time  of  year 
hung  in  the  dusty  air.  Even  as  they 
hesitated,  the  first  large  pattering  drops 
fell.  "Well,"  Al  said,  "I  can't  let  you 
walk  home.  Being  made  of  sugar,  you'd 
melt." 

"My,  my,"  she  said.  "Being  a  big 
shot  certainly  makes  you  say  nice 
things." 

"I'm  not  a  big  shot  yet,"  he  said.  "Just 
potentially.    On  the  way."  , 

■"THEY  were  silent  going  back  to  the 
■*■  campus.  He  said,  "You  want  tickets 
for  the  game  Saturday?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  may  be 
downtown  at  the  U.S.O.  tea.  I  guess  I 
could  go  for  the  first  half." 

"They  should  have  had  it  after  the 
game,"  Al  said.  "People  would  have 
been  thirstier  or  something  from  yell- 
ing." 

"Why?  I  thought  the  opener  was  al- 
ways with  a  pushover  team?" 

"Not  this  year,"  he  said.  "We  play 
a  conference  team.  It'll  be  tough.  I 
thought  you  knew.  What  kind  of  an 
undergrad  are  you,  not  even  knowing 
the  team's  schedule?" 

"I  guess  I've  been  distracted,"  she 
said,  indistinctly. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  women's 
dormitory,  and  Ruth  told  him  goodnight. 
He  stood  there,  sensing  some  change  in 
her.  For  no  reason  he  could  think  of,  he 
remembered  his  own  bitterness  when  he 
had  returned  to  school  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  could  wonder  at  how  it  had  left  him 
in  even  that  short  time. 

He  said,  "What's  on  your  mind?"  and 
she  shrugged,  standing  there  as  if  it 
were  not  raining,  before  she  said,  "The 
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same  thing  that's  on  everyone  else's 
these  days — the  war." 

He  was  sullen  before  he  knew  why  he 
was.     "I  tried  to  get  in,"  he  said. 

She  nodded,  looking  away  from  him. 
"I  know.  It  just  seems  ridiculous  that 
the  greatest  back  in  the  country  isn't  in 
good  enough  shape  to  get  in  the  Army. 
There's  such  a  thing  as  waivers,"  she 
added.  "They  might  be  willing  to  for- 
get about  that  knee." 

NEVER  very  articulate,  he  said, 
finally,  remembering  Minnihan's 
words,  "I  never  turn  down  a  break.  It's 
a  chance  to  finish  college.  Not  many 
guys  from  my  town  have  done  it." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  her  voice  curious, 
almost  repentant  now.  "I  have  a  brother 
in  Australia  with  the  Army — oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  think  I'd  better  get  some  sleep." 
She  turned  and  was  gone,  leaving  him 
there,  not  feeling  the  rain. 

Walking  home  in  it,  a  nameless  an- 
noyance grew  in  him.  It  stayed  in  him 
as  dust  hangs  in  the  air,  so  that  even 
the  next  day  it  was  there.  He  was  con- 
scious of  it  even  when  he  could  not 
know  the  reasons  for  it.  He  associated 
it  with  the  taste  of  the  dust  on  his  lips 
when  he  had  returned  to  the  school,  and 
it  had  made  him  angry  the  next  day  in 
the  last  scrimmage  before  the  opening 
game.  It  was  held  on  the  practice  field 
behind  the  canvas  fence  Minnihan  al- 
ways had  the  managers  and  caretakers 
put  up  when  he  was  holding  secret  prac- 
tice. 

Playing  behind  the  first  team,  Al 
moved  with  a  kind  of  dull  fury.  The 
anger  seemed  objectless  and  so  there 
was  a  need  to  take  it  out  on  something, 
the  men  playing  opposite  him.  He  ran 
through  them  behind  his  interference, 
and  when  the  interference  wasn't  good, 
as  it  frequently  wasn't,  he  ran  over 
them,  his  legs  rising  and  stamping,  up 
and  down,  tossing  careless  tacklers  off 
through  their  sheer  drive  and  power. 


It  got  so  toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  that  he  could  seemingly  br 
loose  and  run  away  from  tin  secot 
team  any  time  ho  wanted  to.  Minnih; 
looked  thoughtfully  at  him  and  almo 
shifted  him  to  the  second  team  for  th 
scrimmage  to  see  what  he  could  do  rut 
ning  against  the  first.  It  was  also  a  d. 
flationary  measure  for  players  gor 
arrogant,  Minnihan  had  found  out.  Bt 
for  some  reason,  instead  of  doing  thi 
he  called  an  end  to  the  scrimmage. 

In  the  dressing  room,  Minnihan  four 


I 


locker.     He  said,  "You're  sorta  hot 


I 


Al   sitting  on  a   bench   in   front  of  h 
locker.     He  said, 
day,  aren't  you?" 

Al  shrugged.  "When  you  gotta  g. 
you  gotta  go,"  he  said,  in  a  kind  t 
clumsy  modesty. 

"What  gets  me,"  Minnihan  said,  " 
how  much  you  improved.  I  mean,  why 
I  suppose  the  excitement  of  the  war  < 
something  like  that?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Al  said.  He  stood  ui 
proud  and  awkward.  He  happened  t 
notice  then  the  sophomore,  Martinsoi 
who  had  played  on  the  second  team  the 
day,  sitting  on  the  bench  across  the  aisl 
between  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  locker 
Martinson  didn't  look  very  big  to  b 
playing  ball  in  this  league.  Lookin 
closer,  Al  saw  that  Martinson's  eye 
were  just  a  little  fixed.  Al  said  to  Min 
nihan,  "You  better  have  one  of  th 
trainers  look  at  Martinson.  Give  him 
whiff  of  smelling  salts  or  something. 
He  turned  and  went  toward  where  th 
steam  floated  out  of  the  door  of  th 
shower  room,  but  only  one  voice  ros' 
in  rowdy  song,  Dee  Hanley's,  the  onl; 
other  senior  on  the  first  team. 

CATURDAY  the  game  was  like  th< 
•^  scrimmage  had  been,  a  field  day  fo. 
Al.  He  made  three  touchdowns  in  the 
first  half.  On  the  last  of  these,  a  sixty 
five-yard  run,  with  two  of  the  oppositioi 
ahead  of  him  and  running  close  together 
Dee   Hanley   came    up   beside   Al    anc 


"When  I  dance  with  the  colonel  I'll  put  in 
a  good  word  for  you  if  you  want  me  to" 


COLLIERS 


MERRYLEN     TOWNSEND 
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J.  he  question  properly  before  America  today  is  not 
who  is  doing  what  to  help  win  the  war,  but  how  faith- 
fully and  well  each  person  aud  plant  is  executing  its 
appointed  job.  There  is  no  single  wartime  assign- 
ment, for  example,  where  any  one  of  Fisher's  varied 
crafts  is  doing  more  important  work  than  any  other. 
What  really  counts  is  the  wide  range  of  jobs  on 
which  all  our  skills  find  application  together — from 
the  building  of  such  heavy  armament  as  bombers, 
anti-aircraft  guns,  tanks  and  naval  ordnance  to  the 


production  of  such  precision  items  as  aircraft  instru- 
ments and  machine  tools.  The  aim  is  to  perform 
each  task  on  schedule  and  with  credit  to  Fisher's 
name  for  craftsmanship,  to  the  end  that  America 
shall  be  armed  with  better  weapons  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  our  enemies  can  hope  to  match. 


DIVISION    OF     GENERAL/MOTORS 


PROUDLY  FISTTF.R  FLIES  THE  "E"  FOR  EXCELLENCE - 

highest  service  award  in  the  Navy.  Fisher,  the  first  in  the  automotive 

industry   to    receive    this    coveted    emblem  for   its    ahcad-of-schrdiilr 

production,  is  also  the  FIRST  in  the  industry  to  fly  the  burgee  with  a 

slur  for  continued  excellence  of  production. 


A    partial    list    of   leading    stores    that    share    with    you    the    benefits    of    The    Sparton    Way— 


Akron,  Ohio,  The  C.  H.  Yeager  Company 
Albany,  New  York    Albany  Garage 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Eastern  Light  Company 
Altoona,  Pa.,  William  F.  Gable  Company 
Amarillo,  Texas,  White's  Auto  Stores 
Atlantic  City,  N.  j..  Van  Doren  and  Hemple 
Augusta,  Georgia,  J.  B.  White  Company 
Aurora,  Illinois,  Biever  Furniture  Company 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Hecht  Brothers 
Boyonne,  N.  J.,  Lowler  Brothers  Sales  Corp. 
Berkeley,  California,  Lanam  Radio 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Eastern  Light  Company 
Birmingham,    Alabama,    Louis    Pizitr     Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Ballon,  Mass.,  R.  H.  White  Company 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  General  Distributors 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Central  Radio  Stores 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Les  Wheeler,  Inc. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  R.  H.  White  Company 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Whitehill's,  Inc. 
Canton,  Ohio,  Dine-DeWees  Company 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Lookout  Furniture  Co. 
Chicago,  III.,  Wieboldt's 
Cicero,  Illinois,  Sekera  Furniture  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  John  Shillito  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Higbee  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company 
Covington,  Kentucky,  A.  J.  Ostrow,  Inc. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Sanger  Bros. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company 


Dearborn,  Mich.,  Dearborn  Engineering  Co. 
Decatur,  Illinois,  Gas  Refrigerator  Sales 
Denver,  Colorado,  LeMoine  Music  Company 
Detroit,  Mich.,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Duluth,  Minn..  Sher  Plumbing  Company 
Durham,  N.  Carolina,  R.  E.  Quinn  Company 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Kresge  Department  Store 
El  Paso,  Texas,  Whiles  Auto  Stores 
Erie,  Po.,  Reliable  Home  Furnishing  Co. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Ideal  Radio  «,  Furniture 

Co. 
Flint,  Mich.,  Palmer  Radio  &  Appliance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Schlatter  Hardware  Co. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Leonord  Brothers  Co. 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Hockelt  Cowan  Music  Co. 


Gary,  Indiana,  Cosmopolitan  Radio  Co. 
Glendale,  Calif.,  Glendale  Music  Company 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  Radio  Service  Company 
Hammond,  Indiana,  J.  W.  Millikan 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Pomeroy's,  Inc. 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Tuckel's 
Hoboken,  New  Jersev,  Paramount  Radio 
Holyoke,  Moss.,  Sharpe  Appliance  Company 
Houston,  Texas,  Bay ne  Radio  and  Refrigera- 
tion Company 
Indiana  Horbor,  Indiano,  Amick  Furniture  A, 

Radio  Sales 
Indianapolis,  Indiano,  Wm.  Block  Company 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  Rothauser  Rodio  Company 
Jackson,  Michigan,  Wilks 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Rice  Furniture  Co, 
Jacksonville,  Flo.,  Glover  Weiss 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Sic  k 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Swank  Hordwo*  «k- 
Kolamaxoo,  Michigan,  Triestrorw    »* 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Moce-Jonel 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Jones  Sto 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  S.  H.  George  I   < 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Master  Tire  *. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  I.  K.  Electric  Co 
long  Beach,  Calif.,  Eastern-Coin 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Eastern-Col     ,. 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  J.  Bacon  &    tit, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Goumon 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  P.  B.  Ma 
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oldier  has  gone  to  war 


lies,  America's  toys  have  gone  to  war .  .  .  along  with  radios,  refrigerators, 
ranges  and  many  other  modern  necessities  of  life.  But  they'll  be  back 
—  new,   better  and  more  plentiful — in  Your  Family  Store  of  Tomorrow 


^ORRY,  SON,  Santa  Claus  can't  mold  any  little  lead 
^  soldiers  for  you  this  year.  Dad's  new  radio,  too 
— and  the  refrigerator  mother  wanted — have  given 
their  steel  and  copper  and  aluminum  for  war. 

But  don't  you  worry,  peace  will  bring  America's 
lost  comforts  back  —  and  more. 

Home  will  be  truly  a  House  of  Wonders  in  this 
after-Victory  world.  Science  already  knows  how  to 
make  it  comfortable  beyond  our  dreams.  Invention 
will  fill  it  with  conveniences  we  have  never  known. 

Methods  developed  by  war  will  improve  products 
and  short-cut  their  manufacture.  An  abundance  of 
materials,  new  and  old,  will  make  things  plentiful. 

All    Sparton    Plants   on    War   Work    Now! 

Sparton,  with  the  rest  of  American  industry,  has 
shelved  all  civilian  production  for  the  duration  — 
and  has  enlisted  all  its  plants,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  the  service  of  war  needs. 

So,  Sparton- made  radios  now  speak  on  a  dozen 
combat  fronts.  Sparton  sirens  sound  their  warnings 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Sparton  horns  do 
duty  in  thousands  of  military  vehicles. 

But  Sparton  is  looking  ahead.  Sparton  products 
will  be  back  —  exciting  new  products,  of  highest 
quality,  in  wider  variety.  And  a  simplified,  money- 


saving  method  of  distribution  will  bring  them  to  you 
at  amazingly  low  prices.  That  is  The  Sparton  Way. 

Rely   on    Your    Exclusive   Sparton   Dealer 

You  may  plan  on  these  good  things  from  your  ex- 
clusive Sparton  Dealer  (only one  in  each  community). 

Leading  merchants,  who  are  serving  you  so  splen- 
didly today  under  difficult  conditions,  are  also 
building  for  a  world  of  tomorrow  that  will  be 
worth  all  the  work  and  sacrifice. 

Americans  who,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  bought 
beautiful  Sparton  radios  or  radio  -  phonographs 
know  what  The  Sparton  Way  means  in  sensational 
savings  on  quality  home  equipment. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  new  and  finer  products 
of  Sparton  laboratories  will  come  to  you  under  this 
same  distribution  plan  —  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  everybody. 

Right  now,  we  are  working  to  win  a  war.  But  we 
are  planning  for  a  peace  that  will  bring  new 
security,  leisure,  comfort  and  plenty  for  all. 

the     SPARkswithingTON     company 
jackson,    michigan 

Electrical  Products  for  Industrial.  Automotive  and  Home  Use 
Precision  Builders  Since  1900 


Home  Sweet  Home  will  be  a  house  of  wonders  ...  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
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through  one  exclusive  dealer  in  your  com 


equipment 


I,  Go.,  Peeler  Hardware  Company 

on,  Wisconsin,  Hills  Dry  Goods  Co. 

hit,  Tennessee,  Lowenstein's 

lukee,  Wisconsin,  Schuster's 

apolis,  Minnesota,  Dayton  Company 

»,  Alabama,  Gulf  Furniture  Company 

jomery,  Ala.,  Montgomery  Fair  Store 

ie,  Indiana,  H.  J.  Schroder  Company 

rille,    Tennessee,    Castner-tCnott    Dry 

sds  Co. 

irk,  N.  J.,  Kresge  Department  Store 

6rttoin,.Conn.,  New   Britain   Furniture 

npany 

Hovtn,  Conn.,  Shartenberg's,  Inc. 

Jersey,  at  all  Vim  Stores 

Orleans,  La.,  Motion  Blanche  Co.,  Ltd. 


New   York   Cily,  N.  Y.,  at  all  Vim   Stores, 

Spear  &  Company 
Niagara    Falls,   New    York,   Levy    Brothers 

Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  Price's,  Inc. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Union  Furniture  Company 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  J.  A.  Brown  Co. 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Arrow  Electric  Company 
Palerson,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Stores 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Good  Housekeeping  Shops 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Stern  and  Company 
Phoenix,  Arii.,  Barrow's  Furniture  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Kaufman's 
Pitttfield,  Massachusetts,  Wood  Brothers 
Pontiac,  Michigan, Stewart-Glenn  Company 
Portland,  Maine,  Federal  Furniture  Co. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Meier  &  Frank  Companv,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.I.,  Good  Housekeeping  Shops 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Carey's 
Racine,  Wis.,  White  Brothers  Appliances 
Reading,  Pa.,  Goldman  &  Adams 
Rochester,  New  York,  Weis  &  Fischer 
Rockford,  Illinois,  Rockford  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Eastern  Outfitting  Co. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Chapman's  Appliance  Co. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  Golden  Rulelncorporoted 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Joske  Brothers  Co. 
San    Diego,    Calif.,    Grand    Rapids    Home 

Furniture 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Union  Furniture  Co. 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Union  Furniture  Company 


Santa  Monica,  California,  Frank  Furniture 
Company 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Breslaw  Furniture  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington,  MacDougal's 

Shreveport,  La.,  New  York  Furniture  Co. 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  India  no  and  Michigan 
Supply  Company 

Spokane,  Washington,  The  Crescent 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Carlisle  Hardware  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Good  Housekeeping  Shop 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

Tacoma,  Washington,  The  People's  Store 

Tampa,  Florida,  Tampa  Radio  Sales 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Root  Store  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Lion  Store 


Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Whitehill's,  Inc. 
Troy,  New  York,  Breslaw  Furniture  Co. 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Stores 
Utica,  New  York,  Kempf  Brothers 
Waco,  Texas,  Clifton-Simpson  Hardware  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C,  The  Hechf  Company 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Hampson,  Mintie  and 

Abbot,  Inc. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Reichart  Furniture  Co. 
Wichita,  Kansas,  Crook  Furniture  Company 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Lazarus  Store 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Stern  &  Company 
Worcester  Mass.,  C.  T.  Sherer  Co., Inc. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Steadman  Music  House,  Inc 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Company 
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"BC"  con- 
tains   not    just    one 
hut       several       effective 
ingredients      that      dissolve 
quickly   and   act    in   a   hurry.     Use 
only   as   directed   on    the   package. 

10?  and  25/: 


I  dropped  both  the  others  with  one 
savage  rolling  block.  Al  just  trot- 
ted over  the  goal  line. 

Dee  had  never  been  such  a  hot 
guard  in  other  years,  Al  thought 
almost  absently  as  they  went 
through  the  tunnel  under  the  stands 
to  the  dressing  rooms.  He  won- 
dered why  Dee  wasn't  in  the  Army; 
he  couldn't  remember  hearing  why 
he  wasn't.  He  sat  in  the  long  room 
on  a  bench  between  the  lockers 
and  didn't  hear  what  Minnihan  was 
saying.  Dee  was  sitting  near  him 
and  Al  said,  "What's  happened  to 
you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Dee  said.  "All  I 
know  is  I'm  not  this  good." 

"That  don't  make  sense."  Al  said. 
When  Dee  didn't  reply,  Al  tried  to 
listen  to  Minnihan  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  make  sense,  either. 

They  went  outside  for  the  second 
half,  but  he  felt  cold,  not  hot  as  he 
should  be  on  a  big  day  and  after 
Minnihan  had  talked  to  them.  He 
thought,  I  am  certainly  glad  we  got 
a  big  lead,  because  I  am  not  going 
to  do  much  now.  But  it  didn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference.  They 
had  been  playing  about  six  minutes 
when  he  got  loose  again  and  when 
the  quarterback  on  the  other  team, 
who  was  the  only  one  in  his  way, 
dived  at  him,  Al  could  feel  the 
other  man  just  sort  of  bounce  off 
his  own  driving  knee  and  he  kept 
on  going  without  losing  balance, 
even.  He  scored  standing  up  for 
the  fourth  time  that  day. 

Walking  back,  he  saw  that  the  quar- 
terback was  out  cold  on  the  ground  and 
the  visiting  team's  trainer  was  running 
out.  Al  stopped  and  looked  at  the  form 
on  the  turf.  Something  that  was  shock 
but  which  he  didn't  recognize,  passed 
through  him.  He  looked  up,  turning 
to  one  of  the  unconscious  player's  team- 
mates. "Gee,"  Al  said,  "you  got  kids 
playing  for  you  this  year." 

The  other  player  looked  at  him  in  a 
kind  of  blank  surprise,  then  said,  "I 
guess  you're  right  at  that." 

Al  kept  on  walking  back  toward  his 
own  goal.  He  didn't  hear  the  stands 
yelling.  He  missed  the  signals  twice 
during  the  rest  of  the  quarter.  Then 
early  in  the  last  quarter  he  ran  for  a  fifth 
touchdown  with  Dee  Hanley  moving 
ahead  of  him,  shoulder-blocking  tack- 
lers,  never  even  leaving  his  own  feet. 

■JWTINNIHAN  took  them  out  after  that 
*•  *■  and  sent  them,  with  a  friendly  slap 
of  his  hand,  into  the  tunnel  that  ran 
under  the  crowd. 

Dee  Hanley  said,  "We  sure  got  hot, 
Al." 

"You  sound  like  a  country  boy.  Dee." 

"Why.  you  big  hick.  The  part  of  Iowa 
you  come  from — " 

Al  started  to  laugh.  He  was  uneasy 
without  knowing  why.  What  he  did 
know  was  how  Dee  had  changed  just  in 
half  of  a  football  game.  First,  Dee  didn't 
know  why  he  was  so  good  and  then  he 
figured  he  just  wasn't  that  good,  was 
playing  way  over  his  head  for  some 
reason.  And  now  he  was  convinced  he 
was  good.  He,  himself.  Al  suddenly 
knew,  was  not  convinced.  He  was  not 
sure  of  anything,  now.  He  went  into 
the  dressing  room  and  sat  down  heavily. 
He  heard  Dee  singing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  He  knew  he  should  feel 
good,  but  he  didn't. 

It  took  him  two  hours  to  catch  up  with 
Ruth  Cabot  that  night.  He  went  to  the 
three  dances  being  held  on  the  campus, 
after  going  to  her  favorite  eating  places. 
He  finally  went  to  the  dormitory  where 
she  lived.  No  one  had  answered  the 
booth  phone  there  for  an  hour.  He 
stood  outside  the  long  building  whose 
inner  side  formed  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Quadrangle.  Most  of  the  windows 
were    blank,    but    hers,    on    the    second 


ASIATIC  ANTHEM 

HEADING  home  after  delivering  a 
load  of  American  soldiers  some- 
where in  the  Pacific,  an  Army  transport 
picked  up  a  bevy  of  Japs,  drifting  around 
after  their  ship  had  been  torpedoed.  The 
Japs  were  officially  labeled  "PW"  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  a  sergeant. 
They  jingled  and  chattered  nervously 
for  a  while;  then  they  became  silent  and 
thoughtful.  Before  long,  they  were  deep 
in  gloom.  The  sergeant  worried,  being  a 
kindly  lad  at  heart.  None  of  the  Japs 
could  speak  English.  No  one  on  the 
transport  could  speak  Japanese. 

Officers  noticed  the  heavy  brooding 
and  suggested  that  the  sergeant  try  to 
cheer  them  up:  "Teach  them  to  sing,  or 
something." 

The  sergeant  tried  several  ballads, 
found  he  knew  only  a  few  bars  of  each. 
He  scratched  his  head  and  went  over  his 
entire  repertoire.  The  only  thing  he 
knew  from  start  of  finish  was  the  chorus 
of  one  song.  He  tried  it  out,  gesticulated 
invitations  to  the  Japs  to  join  in.  A  few 
tried  to  ;oin  in  and  seemed  to  feel  better. 
By  evening,  all  were  learning  the  song. 

Small  wonder  that  Red  Cross  workers 
and  military  authorities  felt  dizzy  when 
the  transport  reached  a  West  Coast 
port.  The  Jap  prisoners  shuffled  down 
the  gangplank,  radiating  delight  as  they 
caroled  hustily:  "Gaw  Bress  Ermerica!" 


floor,  was  lit.  He  yelled  in  an  under- 
tone. Ruth  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

Al  said,  "What  you  doing?  Why 
aren't  you  out  dancing  or  something?" 

She  said.  "I  don't  feel  like  it." 

Al  said,  "Could  I  see  you  for  a  while?" 

"I  don't  want  to  dance,"  she  said. 

"Neither  do  I,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence  before  she 
said,  "You  sound  worried — particularly 
for  a  big  shot." 

"Something  like  that,"  he  said. 


"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  be  down." 
He  stood  there,  awkward  in  thi 
shadows.  A  few  people,  passing  by, 
thought  it  was  Al  Barton,  but 
couldn't  be  sure,  the  figure  looked 
so  uncertain  there  in  the  night. 

When  Ruth  came  down  she  wore 
a  raincoat  and  a  hat  witli  the  brim 
turned  down  so  that  its  shadow  hid 
her  face.  She  did  not  t;ike  his  arm 
but  walked  beside  him  in  the  rain, 
which  had  thinned  to  a  mistinn. 

TX70RDS,  never  easy  with  him. 
'"  seemed  unusually  difficult  to- 
night. They  walked  then  in  silence 
through  light  barred  with  lonR 
shadows,  and  once  on  the  edge  of 
music  and  of  stronger  light,  another 
undergraduate  whom  Al  hardly 
knew  recognized  him  and  said,  ab- 
ruptly, and  with  something  of  awe 
in  his  tone,  "Hey.  Al,  did  you  hea 
about  Dee  Hanley?" 

A  little  annoyed,  Al  said,  "No. 
What  is  it?" 

"Why.  he's  tied  on  a  terrific  ben- 
der. He  rammed  a  car  into  that 
statue  in  front  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  slugged  one  of  the 
campus  cops  and  ran  off  some- 
place. Minnihan  says  he's  sus- 
pended from  the  squad." 

"You  don't  say."  Al  said,  almost 
absently.  The  boy  went  off  into  the 
night. 

"Wonder  what  that  means?" 
Ruth  said. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  Dee,  does 
it?"  Al  said. 
They  walked  in  silence  a  while  before 
Ruth    said.    "What    was    Dee    deferred 
from  the  draft  for?" 

"I  don't  know."  Al  said.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  anything  important.  He 
runs  like  a  deer." 

"He  seems  to,"  Ruth  said  dryly. 
Al     laughed     shortly.      The     remark 
seemed  inordinately  funny  but  he  could 
not  laugh  very  long  at  it. 

They  had  walked  only  a  little  farther 

when  she  said,  "What's  bothering  you?" 

"I  don't  know."  he  said.     "I  ought  to 


'How's  that,  for  a  hunch?" 


PICK    SHAW 


Every  1 1  minutes 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Westinghouse  war  materials  being  shipped  to  America's 
fighting  forces — at  the  rate  of  a  full  carload  every  11  minutes — night  and  day! 


i  From  Westinghouse  Laboratories  and  plants:  fire- 
control  devices,  instruments  for  America's  tanks. 


r Turbines,  gears,    elevators,    signal  systems,  and       •  Communications  equipment,  "walkie-talkie"  sets, 
other  electrical  devices  for  Navy  ships.  plastic  helmets,  binoculars,  for  ground  forces. 


rtT!Z      *  Anti-aircraft  gun  mounts,  naval  ordnance,  and      *  Propulsion  equipment,  generators,  and  auxiliary 
k  Instruments,  radios,  generators,  plastic  parts,  and      *  Anti-aircrap  gun  v  ,  r  merchant  marine, 

lighting  equipment  for  bombers  and  fighters.  electrical  fire-control  apparatus.  motors,  for  ships  oj 


Westinghouse  is  now  delivering  war  ma- 
terials at  the  rate  of  4000  carloads  every 
month! 

This  is  enough  to  make  a  train  37  miles 
long.  It  means  the  production  of  one  full  car- 
load of  finished  war  material  every  eleven 


minutes,  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Until  the  war  is  won,  every  last  ounce  of 
Westinghouse  "know  how"  in  electrical  re- 
search, engineering,  and  manufacturing  is 
pledged  to  a  single  end: 

VICTORY! 


Six  Army-Navy  Production  Awards  have  now  been 
given  to  Westinghouse  plants. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Plants  in  25  cities  —  Offices  everywhere 


Westinghouse 

.  .  making  Electricity  work  for  Victory 
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The  Delta  2-lite  Powerlite  electric  lantern,  long  a  standby  for  fishermen, 
campers, etc.,  now  does  double  duty  as  an  emergency  light  for  the  Army. 


Behind  the  scenes  of  modern  war  Delta 
portable  lighting  units  play  an  important 
part.  Devices  you  never  knew  existed — 
and  didn't  exist  until  Delta  originated 
them  in  collaboration  with  government 
engineers,  today  are  serving  our  armed 
forces  everywhere.  It  is  another  example 
of  American  ingenuity — evidence  that 
skill,  precision  and  alertness  can  produce 


the  unusual  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Today,  two  Delta  plants  are  producing 
exclusively  for  war,  with  men  and  man- 
agement pledged  100%  that  every  pay 
day  is  a  War  Bond  day.  Until  the  war  is 
won  that  is  our  program.  It  means  few 
Delta  lanterns  and  bicycle  lights  for  civil- 
ians now,  but,  tomorrow  the  privilege 
to  buy  what  you  want,  when  you  want  it. 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  MARION,  INDIANA 


j)stta 


BUY    U.  S.  WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 


"It's  the  landlord,  dear.  .  .  .  Too  bad  you  didn't  look 
over  the  terms  of  the  new  lease  before  you  signed  it" 


C0LL1ER-S 


IRVING    PHILLIPS 


feel  good,  but  I  don't.  I've  wanted  a 
day  like  this  ever  since  I  was  a  kid  in 
grammar  school,  and  now  I  get  it  and  it 
looks  like  I'm  going  places  this  year,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  mean  a  thing." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak  but  after  a 
while  all  she  said  was,  "Go  on." 

Al  said,  "I  can't  go  on.   I  don't  know." 

She  said,  "You  know  but  you  won't 
say  it.    Stop  kidding  yourself." 

He  said,  "I — "  and  stopped.  Then: 
"I  kept  thinking,  underneath*  kind  of, 
during  part  of  the  game  and  since,  that 
it  was  like  going  through  a  high-school 
team.  The  good  guys  are  all  away.  Be- 
tween the  halves  Dee  said  that  he  was 
good  but  not  that  good.  And  that  started 
me  thinking  about  it.  But  then  Dee  got 
over  it  during  the  second  half.  He  be- 
gan to  think  that  maybe  he  was  that 
good.    And  now — "  He  stopped. 

She  said,  "I  think  maybe  Dee  thought 
again." 

He  said,  "I  guess  I  better  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Sometimes  I  think 
maybe  the  draft  doctor  back  home 
thought  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
finish  the  year.  I'm  kind  of  old,  twenty- 
four." 

fPHEY  went  on  a  little  way  without 
■*■  speaking,  coming  back  to  the  far  edge 
of  the  campus  and  the  dark  edge  of  light, 
when  they  heard  their  names  called. 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
call  and  it  took  them  a  second  to  realize 
that  it  came  from  overhead.  They 
looked  up  and  from  the  tree  under 
which  they  stood,  they  saw  a  pale  face 
looking  down  at  them.  Straining  their 
eyes  in  the  dark,  they  saw  it  was  Dee 
Hanley's.     Dee  said,  "I'm  a  kite." 

Al  said,  "Come  down,  you  drunk,  the 
police  are  looking  for  you." 

"I  am  looking  for  the  police,"  Dee 
said. 

"A  fine  way  to  be  looking  for  them!" 
Al  said. 

"He's  looking  for  them  in  reverse, 
aren't  you,  Dee?"  Ruth  said. 

The  face  overhead  disappeared  and 
they  saw  the  stocky  body  shin  down  the 
tree.  Dee  stood  before  them  and  in  the 
half-light,  Al  saw  that  Dee  wasn't  very 
drunk  at  all,  but  that  his  face  seemed 


strained.    Al  said,  "What's  the  matter?" 

Dee  said,  "I  knew  I  wasn't  that  good. 
I  have  it  all  figured  out.  It's  like  play- 
ing high-school  teams.  No  sport.  I  am 
not  going  to  kid  myself." 

"When  did  you  discover  this?"  Ruth 
said. 

"In  the  tree,"  Dee  said.  "I  was  both- 
ered and  I  went  on  a  twister  and  when  I 
finally  got  in  the  tree,  I  knew." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  Ruth  said.  "You 
and  this  other  great  mind  next  to  me 
here  reached  similar  conclusions  from 
the  same  set  of  facts.    It  must  be  so." 

"You  sound  sarcastic,"  Dee  said. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

"I  remember,"  Dee  said.  "Your 
brother  was  a  senior  here  when  I  was  a 
freshman.  He's  an  Army  officer  now, 
isn't  he?    I  will  join  the  Army." 

"Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  Ruth 
said. 

"I'm  not,"  he  said.  "I  reached  that 
conclusion  in  the  tree.  I  won't  be  twenty 
until  November.  I  thought  I'd  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  and  finish  the  season, 
but  I  won't." 

There  was  a  moment,  hardly  more 
than  an  instant  of  silence  when  Al  said, 
"I  guess  if  we  go  in  to  Chicago  tonight, 
we  can  find  a  recruiting  office  open." 

Ruth  said,  "I'll  drive  both  of  you  in. 
Some  story  for  the  papers,  too,  in  the 
morning." 

"Or  some  morning,"  Al  said. 

"What  if  they  turn  you  down  again?" 
she  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly.  "But 
I  have  an  idea  that  when  they  see  the 
morning  papers  they  won't  turn  me 
down.  But  one  thing  I  do  know — I'm  not 
coming  back  here  until  the  war's  over." 
He  couldn't  tell  them,  but  he  saw  the 
kid's  unconscious  face  above  the  red 
jersey  lying  on  the  sun-dried  turf. 

Dee  said,  heavily,  "I  want  to  go  pack 
a  bag." 

Al  said,  "You  aren't  going  to  need  any 
bag.  Someone'll  send  your  stuff  home 
for  you.    Let's  go." 

The  three  of  them  started  walking 
through  the  rain,  which  had  begun 
again,  toward  the  car  which  would  take 
them  first  to  Chicago. 

The  End 
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Wing  Talk 
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i  You  may  even  have  to  shut  off  some 
:  your  instruments  before  you  can 
Rack  up.  Radio  gadgets  will  surround 
is  with  invisible  bumpers  which  will 
:eer  us  over  and  around  obstacles,  even 
■  hen  we're  dreaming  most  thoroughly. 
I  All  this  is  not  for  tomorrow,  but  some- 
lime.  It's  all  in  the  test  tubes  now,  and 
i  '  the  aircraft  industry  stays  flexible  and 
|  rogressive,  if  it  doesn't  get  stiff  from 
I  dhering  to  existing  designs  and  ma- 
Ihinery,  it  will  be  with  us  sooner  than 
kou  think. 

pOLONEL  DARRYL  ZANUCK.  Hol- 
[M  ly wood's  gift  to  the  war,  recently  met 
Donald  Douglas,  who  makes  airplanes. 
(Canuck's  Twentieth  Century-Fox  movie 
lot  covers  acres  of  ground  a  few  miles 
Irom  one  of  Douglas'  big  California 
Aircraft  plants.  Col.  Zanuck  was  just 
being  neighborly  behind  the  glamor  of 
pis  new  uniform  when  he  told  Douglas  to 
Ipeak  right  up  if  there  was  anything  he, 
[:he  colonel,  could  do  to  help  out. 

"There  is."  Douglas  said,  thinking  of 
pis  factory  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of 
inemy  bombs.  "Paint  'Douglas  Aircraft' 
In  big  letters  on  the  roofs  of  your  build- 
ings at  Twentieth'  Century." 

It  would  just  be  a  different  type  of 
:amouflage.  ...  R.  McC. 

ONSCIENTIOUS  George  F.  Mitchell, 
who  works  at  the  Omaha  Municipal 
irport,  has  heard  the  decided  screech 
of  airplane  tires  as  they  meet  with  the 
runway  on  landing  and  has  seen 
the  skid  marks  on  the  surface  left  by  the 
tires  in  that  brief  interval  when  the 
wheel  starts  turning.  Like  many  others, 
he  is  interested  in  means  for  setting  the 
wheel  in  motion  before  landing  and  thus 
saving  precious  rubber. 

I  have  been  wondering,"  he  says,  "if 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mold  cups 
or  flanges  into  the  casing  of  the  tire  so 
that,  when  the  wheels  are  dropped  to 
landing  position,  airflow  and  wind  re- 
sistance against  the  cups  will  cause  the 
wheels  to  rotate.  Main  trouble  there.  I 
suppose,  would  be  the  problem  of  secur- 


ing sufficient  rotation  to  do  any  good." 
Both  the  Army  and  the  C.A.A.  have 
toyed  with  this  problem  off  and  on,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  oncom- 
ing giant  land  planes.  Studies  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  hook  up  auxiliary  motors  to 
the  wheels  and  start  them  turning  at  a 
good  speed  preparatory  to  landing. 
However,  the  one  big  drawback  to 
wheels  in  motion  when  they  touch  the 
runway  is  that  on  slippery  runways  the 
plane  could  not  be  stopped  quickly 
enough;  it  wouldn't  have  the  advantage 
of  the  initial  braking  effect  which  results 
from  the  stationary  wheels.  And  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  nonskid  runways 
can  be  built,  but  the  time,  labor  and  ma- 
terials must  be  used  for  more  pressing 
needs.  However,  it  is  a  certainty  that 
something  will  come  of  this  wheel- 
in-motion  idea,  but  when  is  an  uncer- 
tainly. 

A  RMY  and  Navy  pilots  now  in  high 
■**■  supervisory  positions  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  crack  down  on  the 
youngsters  for  doing  the  very  things 
they  themselves  did  two  decades  ago. 
They  feel  like  hypocrites,  yet  they've 
got  to  do  something  to  discourage  what 
might  be  termed  reckless  flying.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  a  grim,  stern 
operations  officer  called  a  gay,  young 
pifot  before  him  for  disciplinary  action 
based  on  a  report  that  he  had  flown  so 
low  over  a  community  of  homes  along 
a  beach  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  that  the  squadron  markings  on 
the  plane  could  be  plainly  read.  Since 
his  plane  was  the  only  one  from  the 
squadron  in  that  locality  at  that  time, 
the  evidence  was  conclusive. 

Braced  for  the  extreme  penalty  (being 
slapped  on  the  ground  for  a  week  or 
more)  the  young  pilot  thought  he  de- 
tected the  officer  struggling  with  his  con- 
science. Then  the  superior  spoke:  "Once 
I  was  'way  out  in  the  country  and  dived 
on  a  herd  of  cows.  I  didn't  think  any- 
body saw  me  but  the  farmer  did  and 
reported  me.  Be  a  little  careful  next 
time.    That  is  all."  ...  F.  R.  N. 


Any  Week 
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I  walked  down  to  OPA.  A  blast  of  heat 
hit  me  as  I  entered.  The  personnel  were 
peeled  down  to  bare  decency.  The  win- 
dows were  open.  It  was  as  hot  as  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  in  August.  Hot! 
No  wonder  they're  advising  us  to  take 
cold  showers.  In  one  office  they  had 
electric  fans  going.  I  caught  cold.  I 
complained  to  the  guy  I  had  the  date 
with.  He  said  I  hadn't  seen  anything 
yet,  that  they  were  about  to  ration  fuel 
oil  downward  again  and  that  the  end 
was  not  in  sight.  I  was  about  to  write 
you  a  letter.  I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to, 
because  three  cents  is  three  cents  and 
I'm  down  to  the  stamp-saving  stage 
I'll  add  that  three  cents  to  what  I've  al- 
ready put  away  to  pay  my  taxes  on  this 
year's  income  which  I  won't  be  able  to 
pay  anyway  without  putting  the  family 
on  a  one-meal-a-day  eating  schedule. 
And  now  tell  me.  How  are  you  feeling?" 

TTNLESS  Congress  is  very  careful  it 
'"'  will  soon  be  in  the  throes  of  debate  on 
a  bill  now  being  written  by  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Herring  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Fore- 
seeing the  day  when  we  shall  all  be 
working  for  the  government,  being 
shifted  hither  and  yon  with  scant  no- 
tice, Mrs.  Herring  is  worried  about  the 


fate  of  millions  of  cats,  dogs  and  other 
domestic  pets  which  will  have  to  be 
left  behind.  "I  am  now  writing  a  meas- 
ure, soon  to  be  introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  a  senator  in  good  standing, 
making  the  government  responsible  for 
cats,  dogs,  canaries  and  other  domes- 
tic pets  thus  abandoned.  The  bill  will 
call  for  an  appropriation  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  money  and  the  taking 
over  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  supervised 
by  a  large  corps  of  veterinarians.  On 
this  reservation  the  government  will 
be  required  to  house  and  care  for  such 
animals  until  the  time  when  their  own- 
ers return  to  take  up  the  old  routine  of 
life.  Families  losing  their  pets  will'  be 
indemnified  to  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars."  As  we  say,  we  won't  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  Congress  tearing  itself 
apart  over  this  measure  soon.  And  it 
might  end  up  when  some  member  rises 
and  repeats  the  words  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  Illinois. 
One  day  Mr.  Cannon  brought  a  four- 
day  debate  to  a  permanent  close  with 
a  single  sentence.  "Gentlemen,"  de- 
manded Mr.  Cannon,  "have  any  of  you 
any  information  regarding  what  the  hell 
we're  discussing?"  .  .  .  W.  D. 
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against  its  own  goal  line,  when  the  In- 
dian center  passed  the  ball  miles  over 
Jim's  head  as  he  was  preparing  to  punt 
out.  He  raced  back,  captured  the  ball 
twenty  yards  behind  his  own  goal  line — 
and  ran  for  a  touchdown! 

If  we  had  not  seen  something  of  the 
sort  ourselves,  we  should  hesitate  to 
report  these  miracles.  We  saw  Thorpe 
first  in  1912  when  Carlisle  was  playing 
Lehigh.  Lehigh  had  great  teams  in  those 
days  and,  upon  taking  the  opening  kick- 
off,  went  to  the  three-yard  line  before 
the  Indians  held.  They  were  never  much 
on  defense,  the  Carlisle  boys.  If  you 
scored  one  touchdown,  they  scored  two; 
and  the  scores  of  their  games,  even  in 
those  days  of  low-scoring  contests,  were 
generally  35-27  and  28-19— things  like 
that. 

Well,  the  Indians  held  Lehigh  for 
three  downs  on  the  three -yard  line  and 
then  Lehigh  tried  its  famous  forward- 
pass  play — the  quick  pass  directly  over 
the  line  of  scrimmage.  Pazetti,  the 
Lehigh  quarterback,  took  the  ball  from 
between  the  center's  legs,  raced  back  in 
a  wild  scramble,  whirled  and  tossed  it. 
Lehigh  had  won  half  a  dozen  games  with 
that  play,  but  this  time  Jim  Thorpe  in- 
tercepted the  pass. 

He  intercepted  it  about  five  yards 
back  of  the  goal  line,  and  anybody  in  his 
right  mind  would  have  touched  the  ball 
down  there.  That  would  have  made  it 
a  touchback,  the  ball  would  have  been 
brought  out  to  the  twenty-yard  line  and 
the  Indians  could  have  started  anew 
from  there.  Now  remember,  this  pass 
wasn't  out  to  the  side.  It  was  directly 
over  the  line  of  scrimmage,  and  when 
Jim  caught  the  ball,  he  was  surrounded 
by  players.  But  did  he  touch  the  ball 
down?  Not  on  your  life!  He  started 
weaving  his  way  out  of  that  mass  of 
humanity.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
ten-yard  line,  he  had  dodged  all  tacklers 
and  was  in  the  clear. 

How  he  did  it,  nobody  but  Jim  will 
ever  know.  But  there  he  was,  loping 
gently  down  the  greensward  with  Le- 
high's fastest  man,  Pazetti,  after  him. 
Jim  let  him  draw  to  within  five  feet  of 
him  and  then  he  gave  a  little  wave  of 
the  hand — and  pulled  away  from  Pa- 
zetti as  if  the  latter  were  tied  down  with 
a  load  of  bricks.  That  run  covered  105 
yards! 

In  the  better  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Carlisle  Indians  were  the  only  amateur 
team  that  ever  existed.  They  were  the 
only  college  team  we  have  ever  seen 
that  played  football  for  fun.  Anybody 
who  thinks  the  Indians  are  a  glum  peo- 
ple is  nuts.  They  have  a  truly  great 
sense  of  humor. 

A  Redskin   Wisecracker 

The  wit  of  that  club  was  Garlow,  the 
center.  He  commiserated  with  the  op- 
position, kept  up  a  steady  stream  of 
conversation  and  eventually  had  the 
game  on  a  nice  social  footing.  When 
the  Indians  had  the  ball  on  the  goal  line 
and  there  was  some  doubt  of  it  being  a 
touchdown  for  Carlisle,  Garlow  was  at 
his  best. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  his  voice 
full  of  sympathy,  "this  hurts  me  as 
much  as  it  does  you,  but  I'm  afraid  the 
ball  is  over.  It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  do 
to  a  group  of  fine  young  men  who  have 
treated  us  so  kindly,  but  the  truth  must 
be  told.  The  ball  is  over  and  nobody 
regrets  it  more  than  we  do.  If  there  was 
any  way  of  correcting  this  error  on  our 
part,  we  should  be  glad  to  do  it.  But 
there  is  no  slightest  doubt  about  the 
condition  that  confronts  us  here.  It's  a 
touchdown.     The  ball  is  over." 
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After  a  minute  or  two  of  this,  while 
the  officials  were  peering  intently  at  the 
spheroid  and  making  their  momentous 
decision,  the  other  team  would  be 
utterly  changed.  Instead  of  being  a 
dramatic  group  of  young  men  with  set 
jaws  and  grief-stricken  countenances, 
they  would  be  turned  into  happy  human 
beings.  The  spectators  in  the  stands 
would  look  on  in  wonderment  at  the 
sight  of  a  group  of  defeated  boys  laugh- 
ing their  heads  off.  If  that  isn't  the 
amateur  spirit,  it  has  never  been  seen 
on  this  hemisphere. 

The  Indians  had  a  habit  also  of  not 
calling  signals.  They  liked  to  let  the 
other  fellows  in  on  the  game.  That  back- 
field  was  composed  of  Welch,  Arcasa  and 
Powell  in  addition  to  Thorpe,  and  Jim 
would  stand  back  of  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage and  yell  in  a  loud  voice,  "What 
about  going  around  right  end  this  time?" 
And  they  would  prance  around  right 
end. 

"Left  tackle,  now,  eh?"  Jim  would 
holler,  and  they  would  go  through  left 
tackle  despite  the  fact  that  the  oppo- 
nents ganged  up  there  in  force.  The  In- 
dians never  cared  who  knew  their  plays. 
Their  blocking  and  running  was  such 
that  they  would  gain  if  the  whole  sta- 
dium lined  up  against  them. 

Pop  Warner  once  created  a  great  con- 


football  days  when  he  used  to  givi  drop* 
kicking  exhibitions.  He  would  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  face  one  goal 
post  and  drop-kick  the  ball  square!* 
over  it.  He  would  then  turn  around  to 
the  other  goal  and  do  it  that  way. 

He  was  a  great  line  bucker,  a  mur- 
derous runner  off  tackle,  one  of  the  fast- 
est men  ever  known  on  the  gridiron  and 
absolutely  unstoppable  in  the  open  field. 
His  straight-arm  knocked  heads  entirely 
off  shoulders,  and  his  change  of  pace 
was  so  subtle  that  he  seemed  to  float 
past  tacklers. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Indians 

Harold  Bruce  tells  the  story  of  the 
time  Carlisle  was  to  meet  Lafayette  at 
Easton  in  a  track  meet.  When  he  met 
the  train,  two  Indians  got  off. 

"Where's  the  team?"  demanded 
Bruce. 

"This  is  the  team,"  said  Thorpe. 

"Only  two  of  you?"  demanded  Bruce, 
flabbergasted. 

"Only  one  of  us,"  Jim  corrected  him. 
"This  one  is  the  manager." 

Jim  took  eight  first  places  that  day, 
winning  the  meet  easily.  If  that  seems 
farfetched,  remember  that  he  did 
equally  well  at  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Stockholm,   making   a   runaway   of  the 
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troversy  by  saying  that  Ernie  Nevers 
was  the  greatest  player  he  ever  coached. 
He  has  since  amended  that  in  a  talk 
with  Grantland  Rice  to  saying  that: 
"Nevers  was  a  great  team  player,  giving 
his  best  all  the  time;  Thorpe  never  gave 
more  than  forty  per  cent  of  his  best."  All 
that  one  can  say  to  this  is  that  Thorpe 
at  his  100  per  cent  best  would  have  made 
a  joke  of  the  pastime. 

It  is  probably  true  of  the  Indians  that 
they  never  broke  their  necks  playing. 
They  always  managed  to  lose  one  game 
a  year,  generally  to  Syracuse,  and  on  a 
muddy  field.  They  could  never  under- 
stand why  anybody  wanted  to  play  in 
the  rain.  As  Thorpe  said  once  to  Grant- 
land  Rice.    "What's  the  fun  in  that?" 

Contrary  to  the  rumor  that  Jim  was  a 
finished  player  when  he  came  to  Car- 
lisle, he  had  never  played  before  a  hap- 
pening in  practice  made  him  famous.  He 
was  a  thin,  tall  kid  in  1907,  when  one  of 
the  coaches  kicked  a  ball  to  him  and  told 
him  to  run  down  the  field  with  it.  Jim 
ran  through  the  entire  varsity  team  and 
planted  the  ball  behind  the  goal  posts. 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  coach.  "This  is 
just  for  tackling  practice." 

"Nobody's  going  to  tackle  Jim,"  said 
Jim,  and  when  the  ball  was  kicked  to 
him  again,  he  repeated  with  another  run 
the  length  of  the  field.  After  that,  they 
started  using  him  as  a  regular. 

Thorpe  could  do  anything  with  a  foot- 
ball. With  our  own  eyes  we  have  seen 
him  punt  the  distance  of  the  playing 
field  in  the  air — hundred-yard  punts! 
Thousands  saw  him  in  his  professional 


decathlon  and  giving  Europe  a  thrill 
which  it  still  remembers.  His  medals 
were  taken  away  from  him  because  it 
had  been  discovered  that  he  had  been 
playing  professional  baseball  in  North 
Carolina  previously,  but  John  McGraw 
signed  him  for  the  New  York  Giants, 
where  he  played  for  six  years.  The 
theory  is  that  failure  to  hit  curve  balls 
finally  licked  him  as  a  ballplayer,  and 
that  is  one  thing  which  makes  Jim  sore. 

"I  had  a  lifetime  average  of  over 
.250,"  he  says  sourly.  "I  musta  hit  a 
coupla  curves." 

Anyhow,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  football  ability.  It  proves  merely 
that  he  was  a  great  athlete  at  anything. 
But  we  will  thank  all  concerned  if  this 
business  about  who  is  the  greatest  foot- 
ball player  ceases  for  all  time.  There 
was  Thorpe — and  the  rest  haven't  yet 
appeared  around  the  last  turn. 

Since  his  football  days,  Jim  has  had  a 
whirl  at  several  careers,  being  by  turn 
a  movie  actor,  a  lecturer  and  a  laborer. 
He  is  now  in  government  work  around 
Detroit  as  a  guard.  Saboteurs,  spies  and 
general  nuisances  would  do  well  to  keep 
clear  of  the  old  gent.  He  still  has  what 
is  known  as  timing  and  athletic  aptitude. 

Lately,  Grantland  Rice  was  talking  to 
Jim  about  his  career. 

"Jim,  did  you  ever  get  hurt  playing 
football?"  asked  Grant. 

Jim  looked  at  him  in  honest  wonder- 
ment. 

"How  could  anybody  get  hurt  playing 
football?"  he  asked. 

The  End 
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It's  good  to  know  there  are  some  things  which  the  pressures 
of  war  have  not  changed,  and  one  of  them  is 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 

It  comes  to  you  with  the  same  high  quality  that  made 
this  fine  whiskey  Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family. 
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KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  .  .  .  BOTTLED  IN  BOND,  100  PROOF 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 


ENSIGN  PARKINSON,  fresh  from 
a  cruiser's  eight-inch  gun  division, 
was  a  little  impatient  with  his 
skipper,  Lieutenant  Commander  Pen- 
dleton. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  ap- 
prove. The  wardroom  air  of  respectful 
gaiety  he  thought  most  unprofessional, 
and  he  saw  no  excuse  at  all  for  calling 
a  skipper  "Square-root  Sam."  Ensign 
Parkinson  was  still  Academy-marked, 
full  of  Jomini's  tactics  and  Admiral  Ma- 
han's  strategy.  He  was  new  to  the  de- 
stroyers, especially  the  Thomas  Bane; 
he  had  a  lot  to  learn. 

The  facts  of  the  task  seemed  simple 
to  him:  Jap  scouting  submarine  aprowl 
in  Area  BX-4.  Damaged  by  bomber  at- 
tack and  unable  to  submerge,  though 
her  surface  speed  seemed  unimpaired. 
She  had  information  of  Alaskan  ship 
dispositions  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
enemy,  and  she  had  to  be  destroyed  at 
whatever  cost.  That  order  and  report, 
Parkinson  reflected,  was  direct  and  to 
the  point.  So  let's  move!  he  thought. 
Let's  plow  the  ocean  up  with  both  our 
turbines  singing  to  the  hunt.  To  the 
devil  with  this  thick  Aleutian  fog.  It 
was  just  a  minor  complication;  you  had 
to  trust  your  luck.  But  the  skipper 
didn't  believe  in  luck.  He  believed  in 
mathematics.  That's  why  they  called 
him  "Square- root  Sam." 

Behind  the  thin  steel  dodgei,  the  dank 
cold  mist  kept  dripping  from  his  high- 
boned  face,  his  ship  just  poking  through 
the  blind  white  pall  of  Area  BX-4  at 
speed  one  third.  And  his  fog-weary  eyes 
had  that  familiar  crinkling  at  their  cor- 
ners Parkinson  had  seen  before  from  the 
head  of  the  wardroom  mess.  That  was 
the  skipper's  look  whenever  he  gnawed 
a  problem. 

"Submarine,  sir!  Dead  ahead!"  The 
lookout's  sudden  cry  was  sharp;  it 
caught  excited  echoes  shrilling  through 
the  ship.    "Sub!   Sub,  sir!    On  the  bow!" 

"One  two  double  oh.    Scale  .  .  ." 

They  were  already  droning  out  the 
range  aloft  as  Parkinson  flung  up  one 
arm  to  point  what  he  saw — a  dark  loom, 
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low  on  the  water,  an  ugly  shadow  lurk- 
ing behind  veils  of  swirling  mist. 

"Full  left  rudder!  Open  fire!"  the 
skipper  barked. 

That  was  a  fighter's  act  of  instinct;  it 
brought  all  his  guns  to  bear.  But  in  the 
same  instant  he  leaped  for  the  bridge 
wing,  thrusting  the  seaman  aside  to  put 
his  own  eye  at  the  instrument  and  take 
the  bearing  himself,  as  if  he  had  known 
all  along  there  wouldn't  be  much  time. 
He  was  right.  The  guns  slammed  out  in 
salvo,  rocking  the  Bane.  Long  two  hun- 
dred. Through  the  heavy  fog  the  Jap 
sub's  deck  gun  flashed.  Once.  Twice. 
Two  shells  sang  over  into  silence.  Then 
she  was  gone.  Swallowed  in  the  thick 
Aleutian  mists. 

Parkinson  stormed  with  impatient  in- 
ward rage.  But  the  skipper  didn't  seem 
at  all  alarmed.  He  had  expected  this. 
What  else — in  these  latitudes?  He 
seemed  satisfied  to  have  so  small  a  fact 
as  a  known  spot  on  a  vast,  invisible 
ocean  drowned  in  fog.  Swiftly,  he  was 
fitting  it  into  his  mathematical  equation 
of  tactics.  The  Jap,  lying  with  engines 
dead  until  discovered,  had  her  deck  gun 
ready-manned;  she  hadn't  swung  her 
bows  to  launch  torpedo  attack.  That 
meant  she  hadn't  any  fish  to  waste!  She 
would  be  rushing  off  instead.  Her  speed? 
Let's  say  sixteen.  The  problem  was — to 
where? 

"Full  ahead  all  engines.  Let  her  head 
come  three  two  oh."  The  skipper  eyed 
his  wrist  watch  carefully.  Three  min- 
utes. This  was  the  spot.  "Full  left  rud- 
der!" The  destroyer  dipped  steeply  to 
the  turn.  The  skipper  kept  on  clocking 
her.  "Mr.  Parkinson."  he  said  with  ut- 
most calm,  "see  the  fo'c'sle  and  both 
wing  messrooms  forward  are  cleared  of 
men  at  once.  All  guns  at  maximum  de- 
pression. Pass  the  word.  Stand  by  for 
crash." 

Crash?  Parkinson  gaped  at  his  com- 
mander, checking  his  startled  outburst 
just  in  time.  The  skipper  meant  to  ram 
that  sub.  Wonderful!  But  didn't  he 
have  to  sight  her  first?   And  that  amaz- 


ing fellow  wasn't  peering  into  the  rush- 
ing wall  of  fog  at  all!  He  was  staring 
intently  at  his  wrist  watch,  calling  new 
courses  to  the  helm  at  intervals  instead! 
The  Bane  was  goring  angularly  through 
the  long  flat  swells,  her  blowers  whining 
high  and  thin.  Her  decks  were  steeply 
tipped;  she.  was  circling  at  high  speed 
through  thick  Aleutian  fog. 

The  skipper  was  chasing  his  blooming 
tail!  Like  a  silly  dog.  Where  was  the 
sense  in  that,  when  you  couldn't  see  a 
cable's  length  ahead?  That  Jap  sub  was 
clear  away  in  the  west  for  sure  by  now! 
That's  what  the  ensign  grimly  thought, 
hanging  on  until  the  skipper  might  see 
fit  to  quit  this  foolishness.  But  he  didn't 
quit:  he  kept  it  up.  his  circles  swinging 
wider,  Parkinson's  annoyance  gnawing 
deeper  all  the  time.  Till  suddenly,  with- 
out warning — it  happened. 

■"THE  gray  shape  loomed.  Dead  ahead. 
■*■  There  was  only  time  enough  to  see  a 
bow  wave  flash  beneath  the  swirling  fog 
before  the  Bane  smashed  into  it  full 
speed  with  a  crashing  roar,  ripping  and 
rending  metal  as  if  she'd  hit  a  solid  wall. 
It  flung  the  men  headlong.  But  the  skip- 
per was  ready;  he  was  on  his  feet. 

"All  engines  full  astern!  Full  right 
rudder!    Open  fire!"  he  cried. 

The  guns  slammed  out.  Depressed  al- 
ready and  at  point-blank  range,  what 
was  left  of  the  smashed  Jap  sub  went 
spewing  skyward  in  exploding,  debris- 
clotted  jets  of  flame.  That  was  the  end 
of  her.  And  young  Ensign  Parkinson 
was  so  amazed  he  never  remembered 
anything  else,  not  even  surveying  the 
ship's  crumpled  bows  and  all  the  wreck- 
age forward.  But  he  never  forgot  the 
executive,  asking  the  skipper  what  all 
hands  wanted  to  know. 

"Are  you  psychic,  sir?  Or  is  it  an 
equation  in  math  you  use  to  ram  Jap 
subs  in  a  pea-soup  fog  when  the  devil 
only  knows  what  course  they're  on?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  there  is  an  equa- 
tion. Joe."  The  skipper  afforded  himself 
a  smile.    "Sometime  I  mean  to  properly 
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"Full  left  rudder!  Open  fire!"  The 
Bane's  guns  slammed  out  in  salvo. 
The   Jap   sub's    deck   gun   flashed 


figure  it  out.  Point  is.  chasing  her  in 
heavy  fog  by  propeller  sound  alone 
would  give  her  all  the  odds,  that's  sure. 
But  once  we  sighted  her.  I  had  a  start- 
ing point.  I  kept  swinging  from  that  in 
an  ever-widening  spiral.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  she'd  make  as 
straight  and  fast  a  course  from  there  as 
she  could.  Now  you  lay  that  down  on  a 
chart,  Joe.  No  matter  which  way  she 
goes,  her  course  will  look  like  the  spoke 
of  a  wheel.  Our  spiral  was  bound  to 
cut  her  in  two  someplace  along  the  way, 
our  speed  being  great  enough.  That 
gave  us  the  mathematical  odds.  And  we 
ran  her  down." 

"That  we  did."  the  lieutenant  grinned. 
"Now  what  would  you  say  the  mathe- 
matical odds  were,  Skipper,  to  get  us 
home  to  Dutch  Harbor  with  a  shored-up 
bulkhead  and  an  accordioned  pile  of 
steel  junk  for  bows?" 

The  skipper's  weary  eyes  began  to 
dance.    "I  think  the  odds  are  fine." 

It  was  plain  to  Ensign  Parkinson  the 
executive  was  satisfied  with  the  mathe- 
matical judgment  of  Square-root  Sam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seemed  good 
enough  for  the  ensign  too.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  learn.  He  might  even  get  to 
like  the  destroyers  after  all.  in  time. 
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If  you  want  to  see  how  the 
skipper's  problem  was  worked 
out.  Collier's  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  solution.  All  you 
need  is  a  knowledge  of  simple 
calculus  and  plane  geometry  and 
patience.  Write  to  Problem  Edi- 
tor. Collier's.  2.S0  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  There  is  no 
charge. 


HE  FACTS  OF  JLSiif 


/.  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  GOOD  LIGHT  IS  HIGH 
ON  WPB'S   LIST  OF  THINGS   INDUSTRY  CAN 
USE  TO  SPEED   WAR    PRODUCTION  ?    THAT 
G-E   FLUORESCENT  "DAYLIGHT"  IS 
PREVENTING   MISTAKES   AND  LESSENING 
FATIGUE  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  WAR  PLANTS  ? 


t&m&i- 


2.  DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  best 

AMOUNT  OF  LIGHT  NATURE  PROVIDES 
FOR  YOUR  EYES-  IN  THE  SHADE  OF 
A  TREE  -  IS  100  TO  ZOO  TIMES 
GREATER  THAN  THE  LIGHT  IN 
YOUR  LIVING  ROOM  ?  THATS  WHY 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SAYS  "when 
YOU  READ  OR  SEW  OR  WORK,  BE 
SURE  TO  HAVE  GOOD  LIGHT/' 


s 


4,  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  SHADOWS  CAN 
SABOTAGE  PRODUCTION  ?    A  MAN 
WORKING  IN  HIS  OWN  SHADOW  CAN 
OVERLOOK  TINY  ERRORS  THAT  CAUSE 
VITAL  PARTS  TO  BE  REJECTED- 
DELAYING  WHOLE 
SHIPS  OR  TANKS  OR 
PLANES  !   ASK  G-E 
TO  CHECK  YOUR 
FACTORY  LIGHTING  / 


S.  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  GLARE 
WASTES  LIGHT  BY  MAKING 
THE  PUPILS  OF  YOUR  EYES 
CONTRACT- LIKE  FACING 
BRIGHT  HEADLIGHTS    AT  NIGHT  ?      LET  G'E   SHOW 
YOU   HOW  TO   AVOID  GLARE  IN    YOUR  PLANT  / 


IT  PAYS  TO   LOOK    FOR 

THE  G-E  MONOGRAM    ON 

EVERY   LAMP  YOU    BUY  / 


6.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET .  .  . 

NEW  I6PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET.  'LIGHTING 
FOR  THE  HOME  FRONT  *  CONTAINS  A  WEALTH  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION  ON  CONSERVATION, 
BLACKOUTS,  REPAIR  PROBLEMS,  LAMP  AND 
SHAPE  SIZES,  ET6.  WRITE  TODAY.  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC,  NELA  PARK,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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GENERAL  ©  ELECTRIC 
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GLENMORE  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
Glenmore  is  also  available  in 
Bottled  in  Bond  -  100  Proot 
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"Sorry. 


he  last  chapters  of  Pride  Goeth  .  .  ." 
aid  Mr.  Bigelow.  "They  also  had  a 
lice,  long  chat  about  war  work.  Two 
lays  later  Almendinger  went   and  got 

job  in  a  small-arms  factory." 

"I  can  see  the  title  of  her  next  book," 
>aid  Jim  sarcastically.  "Small  Arms  and 
Man." 

"I  see  that  they  don't  include  humor 
i  that  officers'  training  course,"  said 
Mr.  Bigelow  coldly.    "I  will  continue. 

"F.    J.    Cuthbertson    was    our    next 

:asualty.    The  old  gentleman  was  so  in- 

ipired  by  Jennie  Bishop's  zeal  that  he 

fcand  his   lumbago  went  and  became   a 

volunteer  fireman.     Then  there  is  .  .  ." 

MR.    BIGELOW    continued   to   cata- 
logue the  authors  who,  drafted  by 
Miss  Bishop,  were  no  longer  writing. 

"Why  don't  you  have  a  little  talk  with 
her?"  Jim  suggested  feebly. 

"That,"  said  Bigelow,  "is  precisely 
what  I  was  about  to  say  to  you.  I  at- 
tempted one  little  talk  with  her.  It 
resulted  in  my  having  to  address  a  group 
of  Boy  Scouts  on  the  subject  'Books  are 
Bullets.'  " 

But  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  if  .  .  ." 
Jim  began. 

"Ah,  but  you  are  just  the  man  for  the 
job,"  Mr.  Bigelow  interrupted  eagerly. 
He  rose  and  gave  Jim's  back  an  urgent 
pat.  "That  was  always  your  strong 
point,  my  boy — talking  to  people.  I 
want  you  to  talk  to  Jennie." 

Jim  shook  his  head  firmly. 
I'm  here  for  a  rest.  She  doesn't 
sound  like  the  restful  type." 

Mr.  Bigelow  fixed  his  em- 
ployee with  an  indignant  eye. 
"How  about  your  loyalty  to 
the  firm?"  he  asked.  "You  ex- 
pect to  be  with  us  after  the  war, 
don't  you?  Do  you  want  to 
return  to  find  grass  growing 
in  the   editorial  workroom?" 

"I  still  don't  see  what  pos- 
sible good  I  can  do." 

"That's  your  problem,"  said 
Bigelow,  somewhat  irration- 
ally. "I  feel  certain  that,  if 
you  pftt  your  mind  to  it,  you 
can  convince  Jennie  that  she 
should  spend  her  five-day 
week  being  an  editor  instead 
of  a  recruiting  officer  among 
lame,  halt  and  ancient 
authors.  Will  you  take  a  shot 
at  it  or  not?  I'm  asking  it  as 
a  favor  to  the  firm." 

"Well.  .  .  ."  said  Jim. 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow. 
"Jennie  spends  her  mornings 
at  the  USO  Clubhouse.  You'll 
find  her  there  now."  .  .  . 

In  one  corner  of  the  big 
room  a  British  sailor  with 
three  checkers  on  his  board 
was  striving  ineffectually  to 
stop  the  attack  of  a  Canadian 
air  cadet  who  had  nine  of 
them.  In  two  other  corners, 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Infantry 
were  writing  letters.  In  the 
fourth  corner,  a  machinist's 
mate  was  eating  apple  pie. 
Between  these  four  outposts, 
several  hundred  men  in  uni- 
form were  elbowing  their  ways 
back  and  forth,  standing  in 
lifie  for  movie  passes,  and 
giving  a  general  effect  of  vast 
and  confusing  activity. 

It  took  Jim  twenty  minutes 
to  ferret  out  the  fact  that  Jen- 
nie Bishop  was  upstairs  on 
the  dance  floor,  and  another 
five  to  have  her  located  and 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Jim  had  to  ask  twice  if  that 
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really  was  Miss  Jennie  Bishop.  He  had 
expected  something  rather  forbidding, 
steely-eyed  and  jutting-jawed.  But  the 
eyes  were  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
gray  than  steel.  They  had  a  lot  of  green 
in  them,  and  they  were  amazingly  large. 
A  crinkly  long  bob  with  a  lot  of  red  in 
it  completed  a  general  effect  that  was,  in 
a  word,  snazzy. 

Jim  seized  her  elbow  tentatively.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  I  won- 
der .  .  ." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  at  him.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  disconcerting  smile. 
So  disconcerting,  in  fact,  that  Jim  for- 
got to  finish  his  sentence. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,  but  I  can't  dance 
with  you  right  now,"  she  said,  glancing 
at  her  watch.  "In  fifteen  minutes, 
maybe,  when  I'm  relieved." 

"Think  nothing  of  it,"  said  Jim.  "I 
didn't  want — I  mean,  I'm  James  Sloan 
and  I  wanted  .  .  ." 

She  smiled  again.  "I'm  Jennie  Bishop. 
And  you  don't  have  to  feel  shy  about 
asking  us.     We  love  to  dance,  really." 

"I'm  not  shy,"  said  Jim  with  some  in- 
dignation. "I  want  much  more  than  to 
dance  with  you."  He  stopped.  That 
didn't  sound  quite  right.  "What  I  mean 
is  .  .  ." 

By  this  time  Jennie  had  already  pro- 
duced another  girl.  One  named  Rita 
Murch.  A  girl  with  an  acute  case  of 
giggles. 

"Pleastameetcha,"  said  Miss  Murch, 
upon  being  introduced. 
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Jim  swallowed  hard.  "Hi,"  he  said, 
and  then  looked  despairingly  at  Miss 
Bishop.  "Look.  You're  making  a  mis- 
take.   I—" 

Jennie  patted  his  arm  comfortingly. 
"Now  you  just  go  right  ahead  and  dance," 
she  said.  "You  know  perfectly  w%ll 
you're  dying  to.  Rita  won't  mind  if  you're 
no  Arthur  Murray.  Her  toes  have  been 
stepped  on  before,  haven't  they,  Rita?" 

Miss  Murch  clicked  her  gum  em- 
phatically. And  giggled.  "By  expoits," 
she  said  and  led  Jim,  still  struggling 
feebly,  away  to  the  dance  floor. 

Ten  minutes  passed  before  Jim  was 
able  to  look  for  Jennie  Bishop  once 
more.  During  this  interval  he  learned 
that  Miss  Murch  could  certainly  go  for 
Errol  Flynn,  that  she  preferred  enlisted 
men  from  the  South  because  they  wasn't 
so  fresh,  that  the  rumba  wasn't  so  dif- 
ficult, really — "you  just  got  to  make 
right  with  the  wiggle — like  this  .  .  ."  and 
that  she  had  an  understanding  with  a 
sailor  who  played  the  ocarina. 

AT  LAST  Jim  got  away  and  rediscov- 
ered Jennie  Bishop.  This  time  she 
was  proceeding  cautiously  down  one  side 
of  the  room,  carrying  a  trayful  of  hot 
coffee. 

Fearful  that  delay  might  mean  an- 
other encounter  with  Miss  Murch,.  Jim 
sprinted.  He  was  about  to  tap  Jennie 
on  the  shoulder  when  a  large  sailor, 
hastening  on  some  errand  of  his  own, 
jogged  his  elbow  sharply. 

Several  things  then  hap- 
pened quickly.  Jim's  intended 
tap  became  a  shove.  Jennie, 
startled,  wheeled,  and  at  the 
same  time  attempted  to  bal- 
ance her  trayful  of  coffee. 
Only  the  wheeling  was  suc- 
cessful. Eight  cupfuls  of  USO 
coffee  made  immediate  con- 
tact with  their  logical  desti- 
nation, the  U.  S.  Army  man. 
"Look  out!"  cried  Jennie. 
Jim  wiped  some  coffee  out 
of  his  hair  and  painfully  in- 
quired, "Why?  Is  anything 
worse  going  to  happen?" 

The  sailor,  unaware  of  the 
little  scene,  was  already  far 
away,  pushing  other  people. 
The  next  few  minutes  were 
rather  hectic.  Jim  was  rushed 
I  to  a  small  room  on  the  third 
floor  where  an  Army  doctor, 
after  examination,  reported 
nothing  wrong  that  a  dry  uni- 
form and  underwear  wouldn't 
cure.  Following  which,  the 
doctor  prepared  to  depart, 
leaving  Jim  alone  in  what 
former  novelists  of  his 
acquaintance  called  the  alto- 
gether. "Anything  you'd  like?" 
the  doctor  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jim.  "Miss 
Bishop.  The  girl  who  spilled 
the  coffee  on  me.  She'll  be 
wanting  to  see  me." 

The  doctor  eyed  him  dubi- 
ously. "She  has  quite  an  op- 
portunity," he  said. 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  said 
Jim.  Then,  as  the  doctor 
looked  surprised,  he  added 
hastily,  "I  mean,  I'll  stay  be- 
hind this  screen." 

A  few  minutes  passed.  Then 
Jennie  appeared,  full  of 
apologies.  "Thank  goodness 
you  haven't  even  first  degree 
burns,"  she  said  finally.  "The 
doctor  says  you  can  go  right 
on  dancing  as  soon  as  your 
uniform  comes  back." 

"Darn  dancing!"   said  Jim 
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BALSAM-WOOL 

ATTIC  INSULATION 

•  Protect  health — be  comfortable — though 
fuel  is  rationed!  Balsam- Wool  attic  insula- 
tion will  help  you  keep  warm  while  saving 
up  to  20%  in  fuel!  This  sealed  blanket  insu- 
lation is  GUARANTEED  to  give  satisfaction 
in  every  way — or  your  money  back !  Applica- 
tion is  quick  and  easy.  Made  by  the  world's 
oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  sealed 
blanket  insulation,  Balsam-Wool  is  low  in 
cost — and  you  can  pay  by  the  month.  Be 
more  comfortable,  even  though  fuel  is  scarce 
— see  your  lumber  dealer  about  Balsam- Wool 
Attic  Insulation — or  mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  facts. 


WOOD  CONVERSION  COMPANY 

Dept.  199-1114,  First  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen:   Please  send  me  complete  information 

about  Balsam-Wool  Guaranteed  Attic   Insulation. 
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Address '. 

City 


.State. 


Happy  landingVocx 


(or  a  pep-restoring  rest  on  aft 
inner-spring  mottress  in  o  noise- 
proofed,  comfortable  room... then 
a  satisfying  meal,  and  a  fresh  start 
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Over  50%  of  all  rooms  $3.50  or  less  single 


'HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 
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EYES  TIRED? 


TWO   DROPS 


QUICK   RELIEF 

Eyes  tired?  Do  they  smart  and  burn  from  overwork, 
sun,  dust,  wind,  lack  of  sleep?  Then  soothe  and  refresh 
them  the  quick,  easy  way — use  Murine.  Just  two  drops 
in  each  eye.  Right  away  Murine  goes  to  work  to  relieve 
the  discomfort  of  tired,  burning  eyes. 
Murine  is  a  scientific  blend  of  seven  in- 
gredients— safe,  gentle — and  oh,  so 
soothing  I  Start  using  Murine  today. 


URINE, 


"EVES 


Your 


SOOTHES    •    CLEANSES    .     REFRESHES 

■A-  Invest  in  America — Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  •*• 


briefly  from  behind  his  screen.  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  he  was  B  &  B's  former 
head  editor,  which  was  why  he  had  been 
trying  to  talk  to  her.  She  was  just  about 
to  answer  when  a  regrettable  mishap 
occurred. 

Engrossed  in  what  he  was  saying,  Jim 
had  been  unconsciously  pushing  his  toe 
through  the  niche  in  a  segment  of  the 
screen.  The  niche  just  fitted  his  toe. 
Felt  cozy.  But  it  was  one  of  those  three- 
part  screens  that  stay  up  only  when  they 
are  set  just  so.  Jim's  toe  disturbed  its 
delicate  balance.  It  collapsed,  just  as 
Jennie  Bishop  was  saying,  "Now  every- 
thing is  clear  to  me." 

She  followed  this  accurate  comment 
with  a  shrill,  piercing  scream.  Jim  quick- 
wittedly  dove  to  the  floor  and  rolled 
himself  in  the  screen  as  the  doctor,  ac- 
companied by  several  husky  soldiers, 
rushed  in. 

"You're  safe,  miss,"  said  the  doctor 
grimly.  "I  was  expecting  trouble  from 
that  bird." 

TT  WASN'T  quite  nine-thirty  next 
■*■  morning  when  Jim's  ghone  woke  him. 

"Hello,"  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
said.     "This  is  Jennie  Bishop." 

Jim  struggled  upright  in  bed  and  shiv- 
ered slightly,  though  it  was  a  warm 
morning.  Any  contact  with  Miss  Bishop 
seemed  automatically  to  breed  trouble. 

"I  was  sorry  I  had  to  leave  right  after 
they — er — let  you  loose,"  she  said.  "I 
was  wondering  if  you  could  possibly 
have  dinner  with  me  tonight?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Jim.  "You  bet." 
He  was  conscious  of  a  small  glow  of 
satisfaction.  Obviously,  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  which  attracted  the  girl 
powerfully. 

"It's  Mr.  Bigelow's  idea,"  she  con- 
tinued. "He  says  you  have  a  great  many 
ideas  about  the  spring  list  which  he 
wants  me  to  assimilate." 

Jim's  glow  faded.  He  should  have 
realized  that  this  call  was  only  the  re- 
sult of  Clement  Bigelow's  new  role  of 
Machiavelli. 

Almost  irritably,  Jim  made  arrange- 
ment to  call  for  the  girl  at  her  apart- 
ment— in  the  East  fifties — that  evening. 

T*\URING  dinner  (they  went  to  a  little 
■"-^  spot  off  Lexington  Avenue  that 
specialized  in  steaks)  Jim  couldn't  seem 
to  find  an  appropriate  jumping-off  place 
for  that  talk. 

Jennie  finally  solved  the  problem  for 
him,  just  after  she  had  finished  telling 
him  about  her  plan  to  take  a  course 
which  would  enable  her  to  go  into  an 
aircraft  plant  as  a  line  foreman. 

"I  have  a  problem,"  she  said.  "You 
know  a  lot  about  the  Army,  maybe  you 
can  help." 

"If  it's  about  K.  P.,  I'm  an  expert." 

She  stirred  her  coffee  thoughtfully. 
"It's  about  Carleton  Peevy.  He  wants 
my  advice  on  what  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  go  into  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  recommend." 

For  a  moment  Jim  was  too  stunned  to 
reply.  Carleton  Peevey  was  far  and 
away  the  firm's  biggest  meal  ticket.  If 
Ellen  Almendinger  was  a  prop  in  the 
house  of  Bigelow  &  Bowers,  then  Carle- 
ton Peevy  was  the  whole  front  porch. 
Sales  of  his  last  three  inspirational  books 
had  totaled  over  a  million  copies. 

"Does  Mr.  Bigelow  know  about  this?" 
Jim  said  finally. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Jennie,  biting  her  lip. 
"You  see,  Mr.  Bigelow  carried  on  so 
after  Mr.  Cuthbertson  became  a  volun- 
teer fireman  that  we've  postponed 
telling  him  until  Carleton  makes  his  de- 
cision." 

"Carleton?"  said  Jim,  vaguely  dis- 
turbed. "I  didn't  know  anyone  at  the 
office  called  Peevy  by  his  first  name." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Jennie.  "We've  been 
seeing  quite  a  lot  of  each  other  lately. 
Tell  me,  do  you  think  he's  too  old  for 
the  Tank  Corps?" 


Jim  looked  and  felt  grim.  "In  my 
opinion,"  he  said,  "anyone  with  Peevy's 
cubic  content  of  hot  air  should  enlist  as 
a  barrage  balloon." 

Jennie  put  her  coffee  cup  down  and  re- 
garded Jim  sternly.  "That's  not  fair.  Just 
because  Carleton  understands  human 
nature  and  happens  to  write  one  best 
seller  after  another  is  no  reason  to  .  .  ." 

"Human  nature!"  said  Jim.     "Hah!" 

Jennie  looked  puzzled.  "I  didn't  know 
you  felt  so  antagonistic  to  Carleton," 
she  said.  "Forget  the  whole  thing.  I'm 
sorry  I  mentioned  it." 

"I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  that 
four-ply  fourflusher,"  Jim  said.  "I 
merely  regret,  purely  academically,  that 
a  supposedly  intelligent  girl  like  your- 
self should  throw  away  the  best  years 
of  her  life  on  a  .  .  ." 

"Aren't  you  leaping  at  conclusions?" 
said  Jennie.  "In  the  first  place.  I  would 
hardly  call  spending  a  few  evenings  with 
Carleton  Peevy  throwing  away  the  best 
years  of  my  life.  And  in  the  second 
place,  even  if  I  was,  I  really  don't  see 
that  it's  any  concern  of  yours." 

Jim  blinked.  He  had  suddenly  real- 
ized that  he  didn't  see  why  it  was,  either. 


he  had  sighted  Jim  at  that  party  was: 

"Ah,  there,  Sloan!  Long  time  no  see. 
Been  doing  anything  I  wouldn't  do?" 

"Probably,"  Jim  had  said,  his  hackles 
rising. 

Peevy  threw  his  beautiful  head  back 
and  laughed  richly,  thereby  calling  the 
guests'  attention  to  both  his  profile  and 
his  baritone.* 

"A  card,  that's  what  you  are.  Sloan, 
a  card!"  he  said.  He  turned  to  whoever 
might  be  listening.  Plenty  were.  I'll 
have  you  all  know  that  Sloan  here  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  commas  in  my 
books.  I  never  know  when  to  put  in 
commas." 

THIS  happened  to  be  true.  What  Peevy 
■L  had  omitted  mentioning  was  that  Jim 
was  also  responsible  for  the  titles,  for 
the  complete  rewrite  jobs,  and  for  the 
books'  original  ideas. 

Nevertheless.  Peevy  was  a  great 
property.  When  Jim  mentioned  to 
Bigelow  the  danger  that  he  might  be 
lost  to  B  &  B  before  the  completion  of 
his  new  book,  Bigelow  turned  the  coldr 
of  his  cigar  ash,  swallowed  hard  several 
times,     and     immediately     dictated     a 


'The  boys  are  now  shaking  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring!" 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty- four 
hours,  Jim  came  to  an  important  de- 
cision. His  course  was  clear.  In  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  of  Bigelow  & 
Bowers,  and  of  Miss  Jennie  Bishop,  he 
would  spend  as  many  of  his  waking 
hours  in  the  girl's  company  as  was  pos- 
sible. 

Jim  reasoned  everything  out  prettily. 
He  would  be  serving  his  country  be- 
cause Jennie  was  the  influence  who  was 
pushing  Carleton  Peevy  toward  enlist- 
ment. If  Jim  occupied  all  Jennie's  spare 
time,  Peevy  wouldn't  enlist.  If  Peevy 
didn't  enlist,  that  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  major  victory  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Jim  remembered  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  Carleton  Peevy.  It  had  been  at  a 
celebration  party,  after  Peevy's  last 
book  had  passed  the  half-million-copy 
mark. 

Carleton  Peevy  was  a  handsome  man. 
More  than  that,  he  was  a  spectacularly 
handsome  man.  People  oh'd  and  ah'd 
when  they  saw  him.  No  doubt  Jennie 
had  too,  Jim  thought  bitterly.  Glossy 
and  wavy,  his  prematurely  white  hair 
gave  him  a  statesmanlike  aspect  to 
which  the  rugged  strength  of  his  features 
lent  additional  authority.  To  look  at  his 
face  was  to  expect  nothing  but  pearls  of 
great  wisdom  to  drop  from  those  beauti- 
fully molded  lips.    Wh*at  they  said  when 


memo  to  Jennie  telling  her  to  take  the 
whole  week  off  to  discuss  publishing 
problems  with  Jim  Sloan. 

Jim  found  his  conscience  kicking  up, 
however,  as  far  as  Jennie  was  concerned. 
He  told  himself  that  keeping  her  away 
from  Peevy  was  an  act  of  common 
humanity.  Nevertheless,  he  would  have 
felt  more  altruistic  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  want  to  see 
Jennie. 

TN  GENERAL,  his  plan  of  action 
■L  worked  admirably.  During  the  next 
six  days  he  accompanied  Jennie  to  two 
first-aid  classes  (postgraduate) ;  one 
meeting  of  air-raid  wardens,  and  two 
house-to-house  canvassings  in  her 
neighborhood  on  behalf  of  the  scrap  sal- 
vage campaign.  On  Wednesday,  when 
Jennie  worked  for  the  interceptor  com- 
mand, he  met  her  at  five  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast. 

All  of  which  meant  that  Jim  got  prac- 
tically no  sleep.  Strangely,  thought  he 
didn't  mind.  Not  once  did  he  find  him- 
self yearning  for  those  lazy,  easygoing 
fifteen-mile  cross-country  treks  with 
full  pack  at  Fort  Bragg. 

On  Friday  night,  miraculously,  the 
meeting  Jennie  was  scheduled  to  attend 
was  called  off.  Jim  took  her  tc  a  movie, 
to  a  night  club  and  finally  for  a  walk 
along  the  drive.    There  was  a  little  trou- 
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WHOSE  SAVINGS  ARE  IN 
YOUR  ELECTRIC  COMPAW? 


Look  at  the  stockholder  list  at  the  right.  It's  a 
cross-section  of  America.  Your  local  light  and  power 
company  could  show  a  similar  list.  Chances  are, 
some  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  would  be  on  it. 

Besides  these  thousands  of  direct  investors,  there 
are  millions  more  whose  interest  is  indirect  but  no 
less  real.  Probably  your  savings  bank  and  your  life 
insurance  company,  for  example,  put  a  part  of  your 
money  into  sound  electric  securities. 

The  rest  of  America's  45  million  depositors  and 
66  million  policyholders  have  a  stake  in  the  electric 
industry,  too.  With  their  families,  they  include  prac- 
tically the  entire  population. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  electric  companies  repre- 
sent the  savings  of  the  millions  of  people  they  serve. 


These  people  have  entrusted  their  savings  to  business 
management  under  public  regulation  —  the  same 
business  management  that  has  given  the  average 
American  home  twice  as  much  electricity  for  its 
money  in  the  last  10  to  15  years — and  is  producing 
seven-eighths  of  the   nation's   vast   supply   of  power. 

THIS    PAGE   SPONSORED    BY   A    GROUP    0  F  98 

ELECTRIC  COMPANIES*  UNDER 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

*Names  on  request  jrom  this  magazine.  Not  listed  jor  lack  of  space. 
Invest   in   America!     Buy   War   Savings   Bonds   and    Stamps 


FOR    EXAMPLE: 

These  are  the  occupations  reported  by 
6159  of  approximately  14,000  pre- 
ferred stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Power  and  Light  Company,  who  replied 
to  a  recent  questionnaire. 

Stockholder's  Occupation  Number 

HOUSEWIVES 1.723 

RETIRED   PERSONS 978 

SKILLED   LABOR 714 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Mechanics,  etc. 

FARMERS 405 

PROFESSIONAL 359 

Architects 
Physicians 
Nurses,  etc. 

CLERICAL 338 

Bookkeepers 
Librarians 
Stenographers,   etc. 

PROPRIETORS  OF  SMALL 

BUSINESSES 281 

Contractors 

Merchants 

Restaurant  Owners,  etc. 

TEACHERS 230 

SALESMEN 146 

Retail  Clerks 
Insurance 
Milkmen,  etc. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  .    .       109 
Mailmen 
Firemen 
Policemen,  etc. 

JUNIOR   EXECUTIVES     ....        97 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES     ....        84 

STUDENTS        58 

TRANSPORTATION 45 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Ticket  Agents,  etc. 

SERVICE  MEN 15 

(Army,  Navy) 

FOREMEN  AND  CHIEF  CLERKS         10 

NO  OCCUPATION  SPECIFIED         567 

TOTAL 6,159 
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PROMPT  RELIEF! 

Help  Nature  drive  out  Fatigue  Acids 

•  Sore,  stiff  aching  muscles  torture  you 
after  you  do  a  little  unaccustomed  exer- 
cise? It's  probably  because  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  waste  products,  called  fatigue 
acids,  in  them  I  Absorbine  Jr.  can  help 
you.  Its  fast,  stimulating  action  increases 
the  circulation  in  many  sore  muscles  so 
fresh  blood  can  carry  these  acids  away 
from  this  area. 

Prompt  Relief.  Splash  those  sore, 
stiff  muscles  with  Absorbine  Jr.  As  it 
goes  to  work,  muscles  can  relax.  Swelling 
subsides — soreness  and  stiffness  seem  to 
drift  away.  It's  blessed  relief!  Always 
keep  Absorbine  Jr.  handy.  $1.25  a  bottle 
at  your  drug  store. 
If  free  sample  is 
desired,  address 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
201T  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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ABSORBINE  JR. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE - 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two 
pints  of  liquid  bile  onto  the  food 
you  swallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipat- 
ed. You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10c  and  25*. 


HOTEL   LOWRY 

[■EH   ST.   PAUL,   MINNESOTA 
^■GARAGE  .COFFEE   SHOP 
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ble  finding  a  bench  unoccupied  by  the 
Navy  but  they  finally  did  it. 

"When  do  you  suppose  you'll  be  get- 
ting another  furlough?"  Jennie  said. 

"Leave,"  said  Jim.  "Furloughs  are 
for  enlisted  men,  leaves  for  officers.  I 
don't  know.  Might  be  not  at  all,  might 
be  in  three  or  four  months." 

"That  long?" 

Jim  nodded.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
note  of  disappointment  in  her  voice. 
This  caused  him  considerable  internal 
agitation.  His  pulse  began  to  resem- 
ble a  50-mm.  machine  gun.  Suppose  it 
weren't  disappointment  at  all?  Panicky 
that  it  mightn't  be,  Jim  decided  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. That  way  he  wouldn't  be  disap- 
pointed. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  said,  "of  the 
chances  of  the  spring  list?" 

Although  he  couldn't  see  her  face  very 
well,  he  knew  that  Jennie  was  looking 
surprised. 

"Spring  list?"  she  said.  "Isn't  this  a 
rather  odd  time  to  think  of  that?" 

It  was.  But  it  was  what  Jim  had  hap- 
pened to  think  of  in  order  to  stop  that 
annoying  quickening  of  his  pulse,  and 
besides,  if  he  ever  was  going  to  talk 
about  the  situation  closest  to  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  heart,  it  was  about  time  that  he 
began.  He'd  been  putting  it  off  all 
week. 

"I  mention  it  because  I  know  Bige- 
low's  worried,"  said  Jim  casually.  "He 
seems  to  think,  that  by  some  peculiar 
coincidence,  all  of  B  &  B's  authors  are 
getting  in  there  to  form  their  own  para- 
troop  division,  or  something." 

Jennie  lit  a  cigarette  with  elaborate 
casualness.  "Yes.  He  also  thinks  that 
it's  my  fault." 

"It's  not,  of  course?" 

"Well,  yes  and  no.  If  they  come  to 
me  for  advice,  I  naturally  tell  them  what 
I  think." 

"Naturally,"  said  Jim  weakly.  He 
decided  he  was  glad  he  was  in  Field 
Artillery.  Not  Intelligence.  He  was  find- 
ing the  going  tough.  "On  the  other  hand, 
everyone  can't  fight,  you  know." 

"Why  not?"  said  Jennie  innocently. 

"Well,  take  Ellen  Almendinger,  for  in- 
stance. She'd  be  better  off  writing  books 
for  the  home  front  than  gumming  things 
up  at  a  munitions  plant." 

"You  may  be  right  about  her,"  said 
Jennie  thoughtfully.  "I  got  a  letter  from 
her  yesterday.  Her  morale  is  terrible. 
The  factory  paper  rejected  a  poem  she'd 
written  for  it.  She  has  also  contracted 
rheumatism." 

"VTOW  you're  being  sensible,"  said  Jim, 
■^  encouraged.  "And  don't  forget  that 
you're  an  editor.  The  one  thing  an  edi- 
tor must  have  is  writers  to  edit.  What 
I'm  trying  to  say,"  he  added,  beginning 
to  flounder,  "is  that  everything  would  be 
better  off  for  everybody  if  you — well,  if 
you  saw  to  it  that  our  few  remaining 
good  authors  kept  on  writing  books." 

"Mmmmm,"  said  Jennie,  in  a  voice 
full  of  suspicion.  "The  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Jim  Sloan,  but  the  words  are 
the  words  of  Clement  Bigelow." 

Jim  tried  to  laugh  convincingly. 
"Don't  be  silly.  That's  just  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  mine.  After  all,  I'd 
hate  to  see  B  8b  B  go  under  after  forty 
successful  years." 

"Oh,"  said  Jennie,  sounding  somewhat 
reassured.  "I  wondered  for  a  minute, 
because  this  seemed  like  such  a  funny 
time  to  talk  about  business." 

"I  can  think  of  even  more  unattractive 
things  to  discuss,"  said  Jim  with  a  slight 
touch  of  malice.  "Carlcton  Peevy,  for 
instance." 

This  time  Jennie  simply  sounded  ir- 
ritated. "All  right,"  she  said.  "I  saw 
him  today.    He's  in  splendid  health." 

Jim,  even  more  irritated,  said  shortly, 
"That  must  make  him  even  more  ob- 
noxious than  usual.    If  possible." 

To  his  surprise,  Jennie  laughed. 


"What's  funny?"  he  asked. 

"You  are,"  she  said.  "You  are  also 
jealous." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Jim.  "I  .  .  ."  He 
stopped  short.  There  was  that  pulse 
again.  This,  he  told  himself,  was  a 
direct  hit  at  point-blank  range  The  girl 
was  dead  right.  He  was  in  love  with 
her.    Very  much  so. 

"I've  read  masses  of  manuscripts  on 
the  subject,"  said  Jennie  evenly.  "And 
they  all  say  the  same  thing.  Your  symp- 
toms are  classic.  These  manuscripts 
generally  point  out,  too,  that  if  a  man's 
jealous,  there's  only  one  way  for  him  to 
find  out  if  there's  any  foundation  for  it." 

Jim  slid  closer  to  her  on  the  bench.  "I 
once  was  a  manuscript  reader  myself," 
he  said.  "If  any  character  in  a  novel 
said  that,  she'd  be  a  forward  hussy.  And 
the  man  would  put  his  arms  around 
her — "  which  Jim  proceeded  to  do — 
"and  then  he'd  say  'I  guess  I  can  take  a 
hint.'  " 

He  kissed  her. 

WHEN  Jim  awoke  next  morning  there 
were  no  nightingales  caroling  outside 
his  bedroom  window.  It  just  seemed 
that  way.  He  arose,  whistling  lustily, 
warbled  in  the  shower,  and  thought  rosy 
thoughts  about  the  future. 

He  and  Jennie  had  been  talking  about 
that  future  until  four  in  the  morning. 
Since  less  than  three  days  remained  of 
his  ten-day  leave,  they  had  decided 
against  marrying  immediately.  This 
hadn't  prevented  them  from  doing  a  lot 
of  planning  on  an  after-the-war  basis 
— plans  that  involved  a  farm  way  up  in 
Connecticut,  quite  a  large  family,  dogs, 
chickens,  and  maybe  a  cow. 

Jim  passed  the  morning  with  two  long 
phone  calls  to  Jennie  and  a  gander  at 
engagement  rings.     Then  he  called  at 


Bigelow  &  Bowers  to  take  her  to  lunch. 

"She's  with  Mr.  Bigelow,"  the  phone 
girl  said.  "Conference — but  I  guess  you 
can  go  right  in." 

Jim  hurried  down  the  office  corridor. 
A  sudden  disquieting  thought  had  over- 
taken him.  Clement  Bigelow  was  not 
known  in  the  publishing  profession  for 
his  tact.  Once  Jennie  told  him  about  her 
engagement  to  Jim,  he  was  as  likely  as 
not  to  say  something  incriminating.  Jim 
had  a  sound  hunch  that  Jennie  wouldn't 
gurgle  with  delight  at  the  idea  that  he 
had  been  taking  her  out  all  week  in  col- 
lusion with  Bigelow — it  would  be  hard 
to  convince  her  that  it  had  also  been 
from  choice. 

As  he  entered  Bigelow's  office,  he 
noted  with  relief  that  his  fears  were 
groundless.  Jennie  beamed  at  him  hap- 
pily. Mr.  Bigelow  trotted  over,  pumped 
his  arm,  and  said  he'd  just  heard  the 
good  news.  Nothing,  he  added  fervently, 
could  have  been  better  news.  Now  Jen- 
nie could  stay  at  home  and  concentrate 
on  her  job  while  .  .  . 

"Thanks,"  interrupted  Jim  nervously, 
edging  toward  the  door.  "Come  on, 
darling,  we'd  better  be  moving.  Lots  to 
do." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow  heart- 
ily, and  began  rummaging  in  a  cabinet. 
"We've  got  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  happy 
couple." 

"I  really  don't  think  .  .  ."  said  Jim 
nervously. 

"Let's,"  said  Jennie.  "I'm  in  a  mood 
for  celebrating." 

They  drank  the  toast.  Jim  tried  un- 
successfully to  leave.  They  drank  a 
second  toast.  Jim  again  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  get  out.  Following  which, 
Mr.  Bigelow  lifted  his  glass  high  for  the 
third  and  final  one. 

"To  Lieutenant  Jim  Sloan,"  he  said 


"I'd  like  to  return  this  ...  he  refuses  to  use  it!" 
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GUARD  THEM!  MAINTAIN  THEM!  USE  THEM  WITH  CARE!     •    • 


American  motor  transport  is 


1WO  crucial  battles  of  this  war  are  being 
fought  right  here  at  home  .  .  .  the  battles  of 
eduction  and  of  Transportation.  America 
es  not  lose  either  of  them. 

n  Production,  Diamond  T  is  a  recognized 
der,  building  huge  military  vehicles  in 
ater  volume  than  the  normal  heavy  truck 
duction  of  the  entire  industry.  Every  man 
machine  is   serving  the  cause  of  victory. 

^.nd  to  help  you,  and  the  thousands  of  other 

imond  T  truck  operators  win  your  battle  on 

nation's  transportation  front,  Diamond  T 

ilers    everywhere   are    cooperating   whole- 


heartedly in  the  Truck  Conservation  program 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. By  all  means,  enroll  every  truck  you 
own,  every  driver  in  your  employ,  in  this  vital 
patriotic  movement. 

Diamond  T  dealers  are  prepared  to  render 
you  the  maximum  of  protective  service  through 
our  unique  Life -Extension  Agreement.  If  you 
use  trucks  you  need  this  Diamond  T  serv- 
ice to  protect  them.  They're  precious!  They're 
practically  irreplaceable!  They've  got  to  last! 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  Chicago 

Established  1905 


EMBLEM  °* 


^CE^^ 


Prized  beyond  price,  the  famed  Army -Navy  "E" 
flag,  awarded  for  distinguished  production  per- 
formance, flies  proudly  above  the  Diamond  T  plant. 


DIAMOND  T 


UY   WAR    BONDS!    THEY'LL   PAY   FOR    VICTORY ...  AND    PAY    YOU   WITH    INTEREST! 
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Insist   on    Glyco -Thymoline 
for  gargling  and  spraying. 
P  Glyco -Thymoline  is  gentle, 

but  effective,  and  helps  to  soothe  and 
heal  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat  which  are  so  often  irritated  by 
common  colds  and  ordinary  sore  throats. 

For  fifty  years  many  physicians  and 
druggists  have  used  and  recommended 
Glyco -Thymoline  for  helping  to  relieve 
the  discomforts  of  common  colds  and  or- 
dinary sore  throats.  Keep  a  bottle  handy 
always  .  .  .  and  use  as  directed. 
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affectionately.  "The  mos'  loyal  em- 
ployee a  man  ever  had.  Postman? 
Pooh!  Whatsa  little  ice  or  storm  or 
gloom  of  night?  Thassall  postmen  buck 
up  against.  But  Jim — "  here  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  emotion  overcame  him  and  a 
globular  tear  coursed  down  his  plump 
cheek.  " — Jim's  even  willing  to  get  mar- 
ried for  the  good  old  firm." 

There  it  was.  Jim  was  suddenly  aware 
just  how  a  squarely  hit  target  must  feel 
at  the  moment  of  impact.  Horror- 
struck,  he  watched  the  color  drain  from 
Jennie's  cheeks.  There  was  a  silence 
in- which  Jim  wished  he  could  hear  him- 
self drop. 

"So  that's  it,"  said  Jennie  softly.  "So 
you  two  cooked  up  this  whole  low,  petty, 
miserable,  scheming  trick  just  so  you'd 
still  have  a  few  books  to  publish.  That's 
why  you've  been  seeing  me  all  week — 
he  told  you  to.  I  suppose  he  told  you 
you  to  propose,  too.    I  suppose — " 

"No,  it  ...  it  only  started  that  way," 
said  Jim  urgently.  "Can't  you  see,  dar- 
ling .  .  ." 

"Don't  you  darling  me!"  said  Jennie, 
her  voice  beginning  to  break.  "Pretend- 
ing to  be  interested  in  me.  Pretend- 
ing to  be  jealous.  Actually  making  love, 
even — when  all  the  time  you  just 
wanted  to  keep  Carleton  out  of  the 
Army  so  that — " 

"Young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow, 
with  an  absurd  attempt  at  dignity, 
"there's  something  you  forget." 

"What?"  said  Jennie. 

"You  forget,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow  with 
crushing  logic,  "that  we  can  get  an  ad- 
vance sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on 
Peevy's  next  book." 

"Shut  up — you're  drunk,"  said  Jim. 
"Jennie,  won't  you  listen?  If  you'd  only 
stop  and  think  for  a  minute  you'd  real- 
ize .  .  ." 

Jennie,  however,  was  not  stopping  to 
think.  She  paused  briefly  at  the  door 
for  one  last  remark. 

"Fifth  columnists!"  she  said  with 
tearful  scorn.    And  departed. 

•"THE  reader  has  doubtless  heard  of  the 
tremendous  advance  in  communica- 
tions that  has  taken  place  in  this  mod- 
ern age  of  ours.  There  is,  Jim  found, 
one  grave  flaw  in  it.  Modern  science 
knows  no  way  to  get  in  touch  with  a  girl 
who  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you. 
During  the  next  forty-eight  hours  Jim 
tried  every  method  including  telepathy. 
Registered  letters,  phone  calls,  tele- 
grams— all  of  these  seemed  to  drop  into 
some  bottomless  void.  He  even  tried 
camping  outside  Jennie's  apartment. 
This  resulted  only  in  his  witnessing  the 
spectacle  of  her  departure  for  a  date 
with  Carleton  Peevy — a  beaming,  tri- 
umphant Peevy  who  quoted  a  snatch 
of  inspirational  verse  to  her  as  they 
swept  past  Jim  on  their  way  to  a  cab. 

Through  an  elaborate  espionage  sys- 
tem— based  on  widespread  bribery  of 
cab  operators  and  phone  girls — Jim 
managed  to  keep  at  least  a  partial  check 
on  Jennie's  activities  during  these  ter- 
rible two  days.  On  the  afternoon  of  their 
fight  she  had  sent  in  her  resignation  to 
Mr.  Bigelow  via  special  messenger.  She 
had  dined  with  Peevy  on  both  nights 
and,  so  far  as  Jim  could  tell,  was  spend- 
ing every  available  waking  hour  with 
him. 

All  of  which  spelled  one  incredible 
thing — Jennie  Bishop,  rebounding  like 
a  handball,  was  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Carleton  Peevy ! 

JIM'S  train  for  the  South  departed  at 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  At 
one  he  dropped  in  to  say  goodby  to  Mr. 
Bigelow. 

"You'll  probably  be  interested  to 
know,"  Clement  Bigelow  said,  "that 
Jennie  sent  someone  over  for  her  be- 
longings. She's  got  a  temporary  job 
with  Watterson.  She's  joining  the 
Waacs  next  month." 


Jim  didn't  answer,  just  looked  gloomy. 

"See  here,  Jim."  said  Bigelow,  look- 
ing embarrassed.  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  that  I  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  things.     That  liquor     .  ." 

Jim  cut  him  short :  "Forget  it.  If  she 
had  really  loved  me  it  wouldn't  have 
mattered.    Let's  chalk  it  up  to  fate." 

They  shook  hands  gravely.  Jim  left 
and  started  out  through  the  reception 
room.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  door 
when  the  figure  in  one  of  the  leather 
chairs  rose  and  headed  toward  him.  Too 
late  for  escape,  Jim  recognized  the  face 
attached  to  the  figure. 

"Ah  there,  Sloan,"  said  Carleton 
Peevy,  with  his  usual  heartiness. 

"Hi,"  said  Jim  listlessly,  and  con- 
tinued on  his  way.  With  one  hand  on 
the  door,  he  hesitated.  After  all,  there 
was  no  use  being  a  bad  loser.  The  air 
of  blissful  content  which  permeated 
Peevy's  handsome  features  meant  only 
one  thing  to  Jim.    He  swung  around. 

"While  I'm  about  it,"  he  said.  "Con- 
gratulations.   You're  a  very  lucky  guy." 

Peevy  favored  Jim  with  what  Jim 
privately  thought  of  as  Beam  A — the 
one  reserved  for  important  people  or 
circumstances. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you," 


slightly  incoherent.  He  grabbed  Pee^ 
lapels  hard.  "Tell  me,  does  Jen 
Bishop  know  this?" 

Peevy  shook  his  head.  "Not  as 
You  see.  Miss  Bishop  and  I  had  a  sli 
misunderstanding  last  night."  He  spr> 
his  hands  in  a  gesture  indicative  of  fe: 
nine  perverseness.  "I  had  been  expli 
ing  to  Miss  Bishop  how  important  it  \ 
that  I  be  permitted  to  remain  in  K 
York — as  a  bulwark  of  morale  ant 
force  for  good  for  the  home  front 
pointed  out  that  if  she  and  I  were  h 
band  and  wife  the  draft  board  mi| 
well  make  an  exception  in  my  case  i 
reclassify  me  in  3A.  She  was  most  i 
co-operative.  I  am  about  to  speak 
Mr.  Bigelow  about  this.  I  believe 
author  of  my  reputation  deserves  . 

T'HAT  was  all  Jim  heard.  He  leaf 
■*■  out  into  the  hall,  running  hard 
covered  the  seven  blocks  to  the  offi 
of  Watterson,  Inc.,  in  something  urn 
three  minutes  flat. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Bishop," 
told  the  receptionist. 

"What  is  the  name?"  the  receptior 
said. 

"Tolstoy,"  said  Jim.   "My  really  cl< 
friends  call  me  Leo." 


( 
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"I  just  rented  this  thing  for  the  entire  winter" 
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he  said.  "Dame  Fortune  has  indeed 
smiled  upon  me." 

Jim  hadn't  thought  his  heart  could 
sink  lower  than  his  boots,  but  somehow 
it  managed  another  couple  of  inches. 
The  last  possible  hope  he  had  been 
clinging  to  had  slipped  away. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Carleton  Peevy 
continued,  it  is  not  well  to  count  one's 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  No, 
I  am  not  quite  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

Jim  looked  puzzled.  This  wasn't  much 
of  a  way  to  refer  to  high  romance. 

Jim  was  still  more  puzzled  as  Carle- 
ton Peevy  suddenly  came  close  to  him 
and,  weirdly,  opened  his  mouth  wide. 
With  one  well-shaped  forefinger,  he  in- 
dicated his  rear  teeth. 

"You  see,  Sloan?"  he  said  happily. 
"It's  my  rear  molars.  They're  in  miser- 
able shape.  Then,  too,  there's  the  ques- 
tion of  my  weight.  And  my  eyesight. 
Not  to  mention  my  dyspepsia." 

Jim  stared  at  him.  "Look,  Mr.  Peevy 
— I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,  but  I  don't  think  it's  the  same 
thing  I  had  in  mind." 

Carleton  Peevy  raised  his  famous 
silver  eyebrows.  "Indeed?  I  assumed 
that  you  were  congratulating  me  on  the 
results  of  my  appearance  before  my 
draft  board  this  morning."  He  smiled  a 
beatific  smile.  "I  can  finish  the  new 
book,  you  see.  They've  decided  to  leave 
me  in  4F  for  at  least  another  six 
months." 

Jim's  heart  leaped  back,  this  time  all 
the  way  up  to  his  throat,  making  him 


The  girl  was  just  about  to  ring  Offi 
17.  She  stopped  and  regarded  Jim  wi 
some  alarm.  Jim  didn't  wait  any  long' 
He  started  for  Office  17  at  a  brisk  cant 

Jennie  was  sitting  behind  a  desk.  st£ 
ing  forlornly  at  a  foot-high  pile  of  man 
scripts.  When  Jim  entered  she  tri 
hard  to   appear  both   angry  and   bus 

"I  came  here  to  remark  that  I  lo 
you,"  Jim  said  firmly.  "And  also  to  a< 
that  I  don't  care  if  you  induce  old  Big 
low  himself  to  become  a  Commandt 

"Go  away,"  said  Jennie  uncertain; 
"Go  away  this  instant." 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "Not  a  chanc* 
he  said  cheerfully.  "This  is  the  one  pi, 
I've  got  to  fix  up  before  I  leave." 

He  walked  around  the  desk,  took  Je 
nie  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  At  tl 
moment  the  receptionist  opened  the  do 
and  looked  in  anxiously.  "Is — is  ever 
thing  all  right,  Miss  Bishop?"  she  sa: 

"Sure,"  said  Jim.  "She's  going  to  pu 
lish  my  book.  We  are  thinking  of  ca 
ing  it  War  and  Peace." 

Jennie  didn't  speak  until  after  she  hi 
again  been  kissed.  Then  she  dise 
gaged  herself  with  difficulty,  not  to  s. 
reluctance.  "Everything,"  she  sa 
dreamily,  although  the  receptionist  h 
disappeared,  blushing,  "is  lovely.  Bi  . 
darling,  how  could  you  .  .  ." 

Jim  stopped  her  in  the  most  effecti' 
way.      A    moment   afterward,    he    sai  ^ 
"Save    that    till    after    we're    marrie 
What's  marriage  unless  you  have  som 
thing  to  argue  about?" 
The  End 
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Enough  alike  to  be  Twins 


TRIKINGLY  SIMILAR  in  more  than  appearance 
are  these  young  mothers  busily  doing  their  bit. 

i  have  two  children;  both  are  married  to  men  who 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  every 
....  They  live  in  the  same  neighborhood;  their 

dren  attend  the  same  schools. 

fet  if  you  look  closer  into  their  situations,  you 
find  important  differences.  For  the  first  time  in 
life,  Mary  Blake,  wife  of  an  employee  of  a  local 

k,  is  doing  work  outside  her  home.  Marie  Carter, 

the  other  hand,  was  a  trained  nurse  before  her 

rriage  to  a  physician. 

Similar  though  their  lives  may  be  at  present,  their 
blems  of  readjustment  would  be  sharply  different 


if  they  were  denied  the  active  support  of  their  hus- 
bands. One  is  trained  to  earn  a  living;  the  other  is 
not.  One  would  receive  social  security  benefits;  the 
other  would  not. 

BEFORE  PLANNING  life  insurance  for  their  pro- 
tection, a  John  Hancock  representative  would  take 
into  consideration  these  and  many  other  factors.  He 
knows  that  no  two  families  are  alike.  His  specialized 
training  based  on  his  company's  experience  with  six 
million  policyholders  enables  him  to  search  out  the 
important  differences  in  family  situations,  and  to 
make  his  recommendations  accordingly.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  specialized  knowledge  and  training  to 
your  particular  situation  requires  an  interview  which 


fully  respects  the  value  of  your  time.  When  he  calls 
on  you,  take  him  into  your  confidence.  It  will  enable 
him  to  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  and  will  place  you  under  no  obligation. 


Insurance 

of  Boston.  Massachu jitts 

Gut  W.  Cox.  &tu&<f 


Win  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving     with  the  Raiagh  bet! 


/ 


"Jim's  dad  loves  children,  dogs,  food— and  most  of  all, 
an  argument!  I  told  him  I  could  tell  Raleighs  from 
other  brands  just  by  looking  at  the  tobacco.  And  just 
as  I  expected,  he  bet  me  I  couldn't. 


z 


"He  took  my  pack  of  Raleighs  and  some  of  the  other 
makes  and  wrapped  them  all  in  his  big  handkerchief, 
*  leaving  just  the  open  ends  of  the  packs  for  me  to  look 
at.  'Now  then,  Mrs.  Smarty— which  is  it?' 


3. 


'The  old  dear  just  couldn't  figure  out  how  I  guessed 
right.  Pure  luck?  No  sirree!  Finally  I  told  him— the 
tobacco  in  Raleighs  is  more  golden  in  color.  You  can't 
help  but  win.  You  can  see  it  at  a  glance!" 


* 


Golden  color  is  proof  of  quality.  At  the  great  tobacco 
sales,  the  ripe  and  mellow  golden  leaf  always  brings 
top  prices.  It's  the  expert  way  to  pick  a  milder  smoke. 


Tinfoil  is  out  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Our  exclusive  new  laminated  moisture- 
proof  paper  keeps  your  cigarettes  fresher  than  any  other  package  on  sale  today. 


w 
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RALEIGH  IS  THE  PACK 
WITH  THE  COUPON 
ON  THE  BACK.  B  &  W 

coupons  (also  packed 
with  Kool  Cigarettes) 
are  good  in  the  United 
States  f or  Wa  rS  tamps , 
cash  or  worthwhile 
premiums  like  these: 


TUNE  IHRedSkelton  on  Tues- 
day nights.  Tommy  Dorsey 
and  his  orchestra  Wednes- 
day nights.  NBC  Network. 


U.  S.  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS— any 
denomination — by  redeeming 
coupons  for  cash  value  i%t  each). 
133  coupons  equal  $1.00  War  Stamp. 


COOK  BOOK.  The  New  Ameri- 
can. Easy-to-follow  recipes. 
Menus. Table  settings .  Illustra- 
tions. Thumb  index.  1024  pages. 


COFFEE  TABLE  with  inlaid  top  of  fine, 
matched  Walnut  and  Mahogany. 
Marquetry  stripes.  16U'  high.  26'  2' 
long,  14! 'i'  deep.  Sturdy,  handsome. 


DELUXE  DINNERWARE.  Pattern  in- 
spired by  Colonial  Williamsburg. 
New  coral  shade  shoulder.  Floral 
s  p  ray  center.  Complete  service,  4,8. 


FREE!  New  catalog  '21.  Color  illust 
tions.  Full  descriptions.  Many  n 
premiums.  Brown  &  Williamson ' 
bacco  Corp.,  Box  599,  Louisville,  I 


'Isn't   that   what   you    want    me    to 
aw?"   I   asked   her.    "Isn't  that   the 
iest  way  to  explain  the  situation?" 
'But  it's  true,"  she  said.    "It's  .  .  ." 
helby  interrupted:   "See  here,   Mc- 
erson,  I  won't  have  you  talking  to  her 
that."    He  didn't  wear  the  death 
sk    any    longer.     The    plaster    had 
eked.     His    eyes    were    narrow    and 
an,  his  mouth  a  tight  line. 
Shelby,"       said       Laura,       "please, 
,elby." 

He  stood  in  front  of  her.  His  legs 
iire  apart,  his  fists  clenched  as  if  I  had 
Jen  threatening  her.  "I  refuse  to  let 
Ws  go  on,  McPherson.  These  insinua- 
j.ns  .  .  ." 

|"Shelby,  Shelby  darling,"  Laura  said. 
[ie  pulled  at  his  hands. 
J"  I  don't  know  what  you  assume  that 
n  insinuating,  Carpenter,"  I  said.  "I 
ked  Miss  Hunt  a  question.  Then 
reconstructed  a  scene  which  she  tells 
e  is  accurate.  What's  making  you  so 
rvous?" 

The  scene  was  unreal  again.  I  was 
Iking  detective-story  language.  Shelby 
ade  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  be 
tnself. 

"You  see,  darling,"  Laura  said, 
ou're  only  making  it  worse  by  getting 
excited." 


TE  SAT  down  again,  Laura's  hand 
*■  resting  on  his  coat  sleeve.  You  could 
e  that  he  didn't  want  her  to  control 
m.  He  squirmed.  He  looked  at  her 
tterly.  Then  he  pulled  his  arm  away 
id  moved  to  the  end  of  the  couch. 
He  spoke  like  a  man  who  wants  to 
ow  authority:  "Look  here,  if  you  in- 
lt  Miss  Hunt  again,  I'll  have  to  lodge 
complaint  against  you." 
"Have  I  been  insulting  you,  Miss 
unt?" 

She  started  to  speak  but  he  inter- 
ipted:  "If  she  has  anything  to  tell,  her 
wyer  will  make  a  statement." 
Laura  said,  "You're  making  it  worse, 
ear.  There's  no  need  to  be  so  nervous." 
It   seemed    to    me    that   words    were 
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printed  on  a  page  or  rolling  off  a  sound 
track.  A  gallant  hero  protecting  a  help- 
less female  against  a  crude  minion  of 
the  law.  I  lit  my  pipe,  giving  him  time 
to  recover  from  the  attack  of  gallantry. 
Laura  reached  for  a  cigarette.  He 
sprang  to  light  it.  She  looked  in  the 
other  direction. 

"All  I'm  asking  from  you  at  this  mo- 
ment," I  told  him,  "is  the  low-down  on 
that  bottle  of  Bourbon.  Why  have  you 
told  one  story  and  Mosconi  another?" 

She  slanted  a  look  in  his  direction.  He 
gave  no  sign  that  he  had  noticed,  but  he 
could  see  her  without  moving  his  eyes. 
It  struck  me  that  these  two  were  cling- 
ing together,  not  so  much  out  of  love  as 
in  desperation.  But  I  couldn't  trust  my 
own  judgment.  Personal  feelings  were 
involved.  I  had  got  beyond  the  point 
where  I  cared  to  look  at  faces.  Fact 
was  all  that  I  wanted  now.  It  had  to  be 
black  or  white,  direct  question,  simple 
answer:  Yes  or  no,  Mr.  Carpenter,  were 
you  in  the  apartment  with  Diane  Red- 
fern  on  Wednesday  night?  Yes  or  no, 
Miss  Hunt,  did  you  know  he  was  going 
to  meet  her  in  your  house? 

She  began  to  speak.  Shelby  coughed. 
She  glanced  frankly  in  his  direction, 
but  she  might  have  looked  at  a  worm 
that  way.  "I'm  going  to  tell  the  truth, 
Shelby." 

He  seized  her  hands.  "Laura,  you're 
crazy.  Don't  you  see  that  he's  trying  to 
get  a  confession?  Anything  we  say  .  .  . 
will  be  .  .  .  they'll  misinterpret  .  .  . 
don't  talk  unless  you've  consulted  a  law- 
yer .  .  .  you  can't  hope  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "Don't  be  so  frightened, 
Shelby.  Since  you  didn't  do  it,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear."  She  looked  up  at  me 
and  said,  "Shelby  thinks  I  killed  Diane. 
That's  why  he  told  those  lies.  He's  been 
trying  to  protect  me." 

She  might  have  been  talking  about 
the  rain  or  a  dress  or  a  book  she  had 
read.  Frankness  was  her  role  now.  She 
put  it  on  like  a  coat.  "Mark,"  she  said 
in  a  gentle  voice,  "do  you  believe  I 
killed  her,  Mark?" 
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"We  decided  to  give  you  service  lor  seven  .  .  . 
alter  all,  we'll  be  visiting  you  most  of  the  time"     Leonard  do 


There  it  lay  in  the  lamplight,  solid 
gold,  fourteen-karat  evidence  of  Shel- 
by's treachery.  Laura  had  bought  it  for 
him  at  Christmas,  a  gift  she  had  to 
charge  to  her  aunt's  account.  He  had 
told  her  he  lost  it,  and  on  Friday  when 
she  was  trying  to  make  up  for  her  rude- 
ness to  Diane,  she  had  seen  it  in  the 
green  pocketbook. 

She  had  got  a  sudden  headache  at 
lunch  that  day.  She  hadn't  waited  to 
take  off  her  hat  to  telephone  Waldo  and 
tell  him  she  couldn't  keep  her  dinner 
date.  She  hadn't  mentioned  her  change 
of  plans  because  she  hated  having  peo- 
ple ask  her  questions. 

It  was  still  Thursday.  Thursday,  ten- 
fourteen  p.  m.  They  were  to  have  been 
married  by  this  time  and  on  their  way 
to  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  the  bridal 
night. 

The  lamp  shone  on  her  face.  Her 
voice  was  gentle :  "Do  you  believe  I 
killed  her,  Mark?  Do  you  believe  it, 
too?" 

T  AST  week,  when  I  thought  I  was  to  be 
■'-,  married,  I  burned  my  girlhood  be- 
hind me.  And  vowed  never  to  keep  an- 
other diary.  The  other  night  when  I 
came  home  and  found  Mark  McPher- 
son in  my  apartment,  more  intimate 
than  my  oldest  friend,  my  first  thought 
was  gratitude  for  the  destruction  of 
those  shameful  pages.  How  inconsistent 
he  would  have  thought  me  if  he  had 
read  them. 

I  can  never  keep  a  proper  diary,  sim- 
mer my  life  down  to  a  line  a  day,  nor 
make  breakfast  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  as  important  as  falling  in  love  on 
the  seventeenth.  It's  always  when  I 
start  on  a  long  journey  or  meet  an  ex- 
citing man  or  take  a  new  job  that  I  must 
sit  for  hours  in  a  frenzy  of  recapitula- 
tion. The  idea  that  I  am  an  intelligent 
woman  is  pure  myth.  I  can  never  grasp 
an  abstraction  except  through  emotion, 
and  before  I  can  begin  to  think  with  my 
head  about  any  fact,  I  must  see  it  as  a 
solid  thing  on  paper. 

At  work,  when  I  plan  a  campaign  for 
Lady  Lilith  Face  Powder  or  Jix  Soap 
Flakes,  my  mind  is  orderly.  I  write  dra- 
matic headlines  and  follow  them  with 
sales  arguments  that  have  unity,  coher- 
ence and  emphasis.  But  when  I  think 
about  myself,  my  mind  whirls  like  a 
merry-go-round.  All  the  horses,  the 
bright  and  the  drab,  dance  around  a 
shining,  mirrored  center  whose  dazzling 
rays  and  frivolous  music  make  concen- 
tration impossible.  I  am  trying  to  think 
clearly  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  days,  to  remember  the  facts 
and  set  them  upon  the  horses  and  send 
them  out  in  neat  parade  like  sales  argu- 
ments for  Jix  or  Lady  Lilith.  They  dis- 
obey, they  whirl  and  dance  to  the  music, 
and  all  I  remember  is  that  a  man  who 
had  heard  me  accused  of  murder  was 
concerned  about  my  getting  enough 
sleep. 

"Sleep,"  he  said  to  me,  "get  some 
sleep."  As  if  sleep  were  something  you 
could  buy  at  the  dime  store.  After  he'd 
been  gone  for  a  little  while,  he  came 
back  with  a  package  from  the  drugstore. 
They  were  pills  to  make  me  sleep,  but 
he  would  only  leave  me  two  because  he 
knew  how  sick  I  was  with  fear  and  worry. 

"Do  you  believe  I  killed  Diane?"  I 
asked  him  again. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  I  think."  His 
voice  grated.  "It  isn't  my  business  to 
think,  it's  only  facts  I  want,  facts." 

Shelby  watched.  He  looked  more 
than  ever  like  a  beautiful  tomcat,  ready 
to  leap.  Shelby  said,  "Be  careful, 
Laura.    Don't  trust  him." 

"Yes,"    he    said,    "I'm    a    cop,    you 
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It  took  me  15  years  to 
discover  the  secret  of 
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Please  tend  me  a  free.  40-ame,  illus- 
trated Serjeant's  Del   Beak. 


mustn't  trust  me.  Anything  you  say 
might  be  used  against  you."  His  lips 
were  drawn  hard  over  his  teeth,  he  spoke 
without  opening  his  mouth. 

"Are  you  going  to  arrest  me?"  I  said. 

Shelby  became  very  man-of-the- 
house,  protector  of  frail  womanhood.  It 
was  all  pretense,  his  courage  was  as  thin 
as  tissue  paper,  he  trembled  inwardly. 
Shelby  used  phrases  like  false  arrest 
and  circumstantial  evidence,  you  could 
tell  he  was  proud  of  displaying  technical 
knowledge  like  when  he  could  explain 
to  people  about  the  rules  of  fencing  or 
backgammon.  Auntie  Sue  once  told  me 
I'd  grow  tired  of  a  six-foot  child.  Auntie 
Sue  said  that  when  a  woman  feels  the 
need  for  a  man  that  way,  she  ought  to 
have  a  baby.  I  kept  thinking  of  Auntie 
Sue's  remarks  while  Shelby  talked  about 
circumstantial  evidence  and  Mark 
walked  around  and  around  the  room, 
looking  at  things,  at  my  autographed 
baseball  and  my  Mexican  tray  and  the 
shelf  where  I  keep  my  very  favorite 
books. 

"She'll  get  in  touch  with  her  law- 
yer," Shelby  said.  "That's  what  she'll 
do." 

Mark  came  back  to  me.  "You  mustn't 
try  to  leave  here,  Laura." 

"No,  I  won't  leave." 

"He's  got  a  man  outside.  You  couldn't 
leave  anyway,"  Shelby  said.  "He's  hav- 
ing you  watched." 

Mark  left  without  another  word,  with- 
out telling  me  to  sleep  again  or  goodby. 

"I  don't  like  that  fellow.  He's  a  sly 
one,"  Shelby  said  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed. 

"You  said  that  before." 

"You're  gullible,  Laura.  You  trust 
people  too  easily." 

T  STOOD  with  my  back  to  Shelby, 
"•  looking  at  the  shelf  with  all  my  fa- 
vorite books.  "He's  been  very  kind,"  I 
said,  "considering.  I  think  he's  nice. 
You'd  never  think  of  a  detective  being 
like  that." 

I  felt  Shelby's  hands  stretching  toward 
me  and  I  moved  away.  He  was  quiet.  I 
knew,  without  turning,  how  his  face 
would  look. 

He  picked  up  the  two  pills  that  Mark 
had  left  on  the  table.  "Do  you  think 
you  ought  to  take  these,  Laura?" 

I  whirled  around.  "You  don't  think 
he's  trying  to  give  me  poison!" 

"He  ought  to  be  hard-boiled.  You'd 
expect  him  to  be  tougher.  I  don't  like 
his  trying  to  act  like  a  gentleman." 

"Oh,  pooh!"  I  said. 

"You  don't  see  it.  The  man's  trying 
to  make  you  like  him  so  ytfu'll  break 
down  and  confess.  That's  what  he's 
been  working  for  all  along,  a  confession. 
Darned  caddish,  I'd  say." 

I  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  pounded 
my  fists  against  a  pillow.  "I  hate  that 
word.  Caddish.  I've  begged  you  a  mil- 
lion times  to  quit  using  it." 

Shelby  said,  "It's  a  good  English 
word." 

"It's  old-fashioned.  It's  out  of  date. 
People  don't  talk  about  cads  any  more. 
It's  Victorian." 

"A  cad  is  a  cad,  whether  the  word  is 
obsolete  or  not." 

"Quit  being  so  Southern.  Quit  being 
so  righteous.  You  and  your  gallantry!" 
I  was  crying.  The  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks  and  dripped  off  my  jaws.  My 
tan  dress  was  all  wet  with  tears. 

"You're  nervous,  sweet,"  Shelby  said. 
"That  cad  has  been  working  on  you 
subtly,  he's  been  trying  to  wear  you 
down." 

"I  told  you,"  I  screamed,  "that  I  wish 
you'd  stop  using  that  word." 

"It's  a  perfectly  good  English  word," 
he  said. 

"You  said  that  before.  You've  said  it 
a  million  times." 

"You'll  find  it  in  any  dictionary,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  so  tired,"  I  said.    I  rubbed  my 


eyes  with  my  fists  because  I'm  never 
able  to  find  a  handkerchief  in  a  crisis. 

"It's  a  perfectly  good  English  word," 
Shelby  said  again. 

I  jumped  up,  the  pillow  in  my  arms 
like  a  shield  against  him.  "A  fine  one 
you  are  to  talk  about  cads,  Shelby  Car- 
penter." 

"I've  been  trying  to  protect  you!" 

When  he  spoke  like  that,  his  voice 
deep  with  reproach,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
hurt  a  helpless  child.  Shelby  knew  how 
his  voice  worked  on  me,  he  could  color 
his  voice  with  the  precise  shade  of  re- 
proach so  that  I  would  hate  that  heart- 
less woman,  Laura  Hunt,  and  forgive  his 
faults.  He  remembered  as  well  as  I  the 
day  we  went  duck  hunting  and  he 
bragged  and  I  said  I  despised  him,  and 
he  won  me  again  with  the  tones  of  his 
voice;  he  remembered  the  fight  we  had 
at  the  office  party  and  the  time  he  kept 
me  waiting  two  hours  in  the  Paramount 
lobby,  and  our  terrible  quarrel  the  night 
he  gave  me  the  gun. 

All  of  those  quarrels  rose  in  our  minds 
now,  there  were  almost  two  years  of 
quarrels  and  reproach  between  us,  and 
two  years  of  love  and  forgiveness  and 
the  little  jokes  that  neither  could  forget. 
I  hated  his  voice  for  .reminding  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  because  I  had  always 
been  weak  with  a  six-foot  baby. 

"I've  been  trying  to  protect  you," 
Shelby  said. 

"We're  right  back  where  we  started 
from.  We've  been  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  since  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon." 

"You're  getting  bitter,"  he  said,  "ter- 
ribly bitter,  Laura.  Of  course,  after 
what's  happened,  one  can't  completely 
blame  you." 

"Oh,  go  away,"  I  said.  "Go  home  and 
let  me  sleep." 

I  took  the  two  white  pills  and  went 
into  the  bedroom.  I  slammed  the  door 
hard.  After  a  while  I  heard  Shelby 
leave.    I   went  to   the   window.    There 


were  two  men  on  the  steps.  After  Shell 
had  gone  a  little  way,  one  followed  hir 
The  other  lit  a  cigarette.  I  saw  the  mttcj 
flame   and   die   in   the   misty  darkne 
The  houses  opposite  mine  are  rich 
pie's   private   houses.    Not   one   of 
neighbors  stays  in  town  during  the  sun 
mer.  There  was  only  a  cat,  the  thin,  yej 
low,  homeless  cat  that  nuzzles  again! 
my  legs  when  I  come  from  work  at  nighl 
The    cat    crossed    the    street    daintili 
pointing  his   feet  like  a  ballet  danccj 
lifting  them  high  as  if  his  feet  wei 
good  for  the  pavement.  On  Friday  nig 
when  Diane  was  killed,  the  street 
quiet,  too. 

QLEEP,  he  had  said,  try  to  get 
**■'  sleep.      Two    pills    weren't    eno 
When  I  turned  out  the  lights,  the 
ness  whined  around  me.    The  old  dea 
tenants  came  creeping  up  the  stairs, 
footsteps  cautious  on  the  tired  bo 
They    sighed     and    whispered    be! 
doors,  they  rattled  the  old  latches,  the 
plotted  conspiracies.    I  saw  Diane, 
in  my  aquamarine  housecoat,  I  saw  hi 
with  dark  hair  flowing  about  her  shoul 
ders,  running  to  answer  the  doorbell. 

The  doorbell  had  rung,  Shelby  bfl 
me,  and  he  stayed  in  the  bedroom  whil 
she  ran  to  answer  it.  As  soon  as  she  ha< 
opened  the  front  door,  he  heard  the  sho! 
Then  the  door  snapped  shut.  After 
time  that  might  have  been  thirty  sec 
onds,  or  thirty  years,  Shelby  said,  h 
had  left  the  bedroom.  He  tried  to  spea 
to  her,  his  lips  framed  her  name,  but  hi 
voice  was  dead.  The  room  was  dark 
the  light  came  in  from  the  street  lamp  ii 
stripes  through  the  Venetian  blinds.  H 
saw  the  pale  silk  of  my  robe  spreac 
about  her  on  the  floor  but  he  could  no 
see  her  face.   It  seemed  gone. 

When  his  blood  had  thawed,  Shelb 
said,  he  had  stooped  to  feel  for  the  plactj 
where  her  heart  should  have  been.  Hi 
hand  was  paralyzed,  he  felt  nothing,  hi 
knew  she  was   dead.    He  went  to  thi 
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telephone,  meaning  to  call  the  police. 
When  Shelby  told  me  about  that  part  of 
it,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  as  he  had 
stretched  it  toward  the  telephone,  and 
then  he  pulled  his  hand  back  quickly  just 
as  he  had  done  that  night.  If  the  police 
had  known  he  was  there  in  my  apart- 
ment with  Diane,  they  would  have 
known,  too,  who  had  killed  her,  Shelby 
said. 

"That  was  your  guilty  conscience,"  I 
told  him.  "Guilty  because  you  were 
here.  In  my  own  house  with  her.  You 
wanted  to  believe  that,  because  you 
were  ashamed." 

"I  was  trying  to  protect  you,"  Shelby 
said. 

THIS  was  early  in  the  evening,  after 
Mark  had  gone  off  for  dinner  with 
Waldo,  and  before  Mark  came  back 
with  the  cigarette  case. 

Auntie  Sue  told  me  I  was  a  fool  when 
I  bought  that  cigarette  case.  I  am  so 
gullible  that  I  trust  a  detective,  but 
Auntie  Sue  didn't  even  trust  Uncle  Hor- 
ace to  make  his  will;  she  sat  behind  the 
curtains  while  he  and  the  lawyer  figured 
out  the  bequests.  Auntie  Sue  said  I'd 
always  regret  the  cigarette  case.  I  gave 
it  to  Shelby  because  he  needed  gran- 
deur when  he  talked  to  prospective  cli- 
ents or  had  drinks  with  men  he'd  known 
at  college. 

Shelby  had  his  airs  and  graces,  man- 
ner and  a  name  that  made  him  feel 
superior,  but  these  were  things  that 
mattered  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  not 
in  New  York.  Ten  years  in  and  out  of 
precarious  jobs  hadn't  taught  him  that 
gestures  and  phrases  were  of  less  im- 
portance in  our  world  than  aggressive- 
ness and  self-interest;  and  that  the 
gentlemanly  arts  were  not  nearly  so 
useful  as  proficiency  in  double-dealing, 
boot-licking  and  pushing  yourself  ahead 
of  the  other  fellow. 

The  tea  was  pale,  pale  green  with  one 
dark  leaf  curled  in  it  when  I  saw  the 
cigarette  case  in  Diane's  hand.  I  saw 
Diane's  pointed  magenta  nails  curving 
over  the  edge  of  the  gold  case,  but  I 
could  not  look  at  her  face.  The  tea  had 
a  delicate  Chinese  smell.  I  did  not  feel 
pain  or  anger,  I  felt  giddy,  I  said  to 
Diane,  "Please,  dear,  I  have  a  headache, 
do  you  mind  if  I  leave  now?"  It  was 
not  like  me  to  be  calm.  I  tell  the  truth 
shrilly,  and  then  I  am  sorry.  But  this 
was  deeper,  so  deep  that  I  could  only 
watch  the  leaf  floating  in  the  teacup. 

Shelby  had  given  her  the  cigarette 
case  so  that  he  might  feel  rich  and  gen- 
erous, too.  Like  a  gigolo  seeking  re- 
venge against  a  fat  old  dowager  with  a 
jet  band  binding  the  wattles  under  her 
chin.   It  was  all  clear  then,  as  if  the  tea 


leaf  had  been  my  fortune  in  the  cup, 
I  knew  why  Shelby  and  I  had  quarre 
so  that  we  could  go  on  pretending 
love.  He  was  not  sure  of  himself,  he  $ 
needed  the  help  I  could  give  him,  but 
hated  himself  for  clinging  to  me,  i 
hated  me  because  I  let  him  cling. 

They  had  been  lovers  since  A| 
eighteenth.  I  remember  the  date 
cause  it  was  Paul  Revere's  ride  i 
Auntie  Sue's  birthday.  The  datt  sin. 
of  cleaning  fluid.  We  were  in  a  taxi 
the  way  to  the  Coq  D'Or  where  Aur 
Sue  was  having  her  birthday  party 
wore  my  sixteen-button  fawn  glov 
they  had  just  come  from  the  cleaner  s 
the  smell  was  stronger  than  the  odor 
taxi  leather  and  tobacco  and  the  Ti 
with  which  I  had  scented  my  handle 
chief  and  my  hair. 

That  was  when  Shelby  told  me  at* 
losing  the  cigarette  case.  He  used  I 
hurt  voice  and  his  remorse  was  so  r 
that  I  begged  him  not  to  feel  it  i 
deeply.  Shelby  said  I  was  a  wonder 
woman,  tolerant  and  forgiving.  I 
tronizing  fool,  he  must  have  been  thii 
ing  as  we  sat  in  the  taxi,  holding  han 

Lovers  since  April  eighteenth.  A 
Friday  was  the  middle  of  August.  I 
ane  and  Shelby  had  been  holding  han 
too,  and  laughing  behind  my  back. 

When  I  walked  through  the  off 
after  lunch,  I  wondered  if  all  the  fa> 
knew  and  were  hiding  themselves  fr« 
my  humiliation.  My  friends  said  tfc 
could  understand  my  having  fallen 
love  impulsively  with  Shelby,  but  th 
did  not  see  how  I  could  go  on  carii 
This  would  make  me  angry.  I  would  s 
they  judged  unfairly  because  Shel 
was  too  handsome.  It  was  almost  as 
Shelby's  looks  were  a  handicap,  a  s> 
of  deformity  that  had  to  be  protect 

TTSUALLY  I  anger  quickly,  I  flai 
'""'  and  burn  with  shrill  vehemence  a 
suffer  remorse  at  the  spectacle  of  i 
petty  female  spleen.  This  time  my  fi. 
had  a  new  pattern.  I  can  feel  that  frig 
fury  now  as  I  remember  how  I  count 
the  months,  the  weeks,  the  days  sir 
the  eighteenth  of  April.  I  tried  to  i 
member  when  I  had  seen  Diane  alo 
and  what  she  had  said  to  me;  and 
thought  of  the  three  of  us  together,  wi 
Diane  humbly  acknowledging  Shel 
my  lover;  and  I  tried  to  count  the  ev 
nings  that  I  had  spent  alone  or  wi 
other  friends,  giving  Shelby  to  her 
those  evenings.  How  tolerant  we  we 
how  modern,  how  ridiculous  and  pi 
ful.  But  I  had  always  told  Shelby  abo 
dining  with  Waldo  and  he  had  nev 
told  me  that  he  was  seeing  Diane. 

"Desperate,"  my  mother  used  to  se 
"I'm  desperate,"  when  she  locked  hersi 
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'Boy— am  I  tired!" 


ST.     SGT.     OOUGLAS     BORDGSTEDT 


n  her  bedroom  with  a  sick  headache.   I 

Iways  envied  her,  I  wanted  to  grow  up 

id  be  desperate,  too.  On  Friday  after - 
oon  as  I  walked  up  and  down  my  office, 

whispered  it  over  and  over.  "Desper- 
te,  desperate,  at  last  I'm  desperate,"  I 

id,  as  if  the  word  were  consummation. 
I  can  see  the  office  now,  the  desk  and 

ing  case  and  a  proof  of  a  Lady  Lilith 
color  ad  with  Diane  on  a  couch,  head 

own  back,  breasts  pointed  upward 
like  small  hills.  I  feel,  rather  than 
smell,  the  arid,  air-conditioned  atmos- 
phere and  I  tense  my  right  hand  as  if 
the  letter  opener  were  still  cutting  a 
ridge  across  my  palm.  I  was  sick,  I  was 
desperate,  I  was  afraid,  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands,  my  forehead  against  the 
wood  of  my  desk. 

I  telephoned  Waldo  and  told  him  I 
had  a  headache. 

"Don't  be  difficult,  wench,"  Waldo 
said.  "Roberto  has  scoured  the  mar- 
kets for  our  bachelor  dinner." 

"I'm  desperate,"  I  said. 

Waldo  laughed.  "Put  your  headache 
off  until  tomorrow.  The  country  is  a 
good  place  for  headaches — that's  all  it's 
fit  for.  Have  your  headache  among  the 
beetles.  What  time  shall  I  expect  you, 
angel?" 

I  knew  that  if  I  dined  with  Waldo,  I 
should  tell  him  about  the  cigarette  case. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  I 
was  done  with  Shelby,  but  he  would 
have  wrapped  his  satisfaction  elegantly 
in  sympathy.  Waldo  would  never  have 
said,  "I  told  you  so,  Laura,  I  told  you  at 
the  start."  Not  Waldo.  He  would  have 
opened  his  best  champagne  and,  hold- 
ing up  his  glass,  would  have  said,  "And 
now,  Laura,  you've  grown  up,  let  us 
drink  to  your  coming  of  age." 

No,  thank  you,  no  urbanity  for  me  to- 
night, Waldo.    I  am  drunk  already. 

When  Shelby  came  to  my  office  at  five 
o'clock,  I  rode  down  in  the  elevator 
with  him,  I  drank  two  dry  Martinis  with 
him,  I  let  him  put  me  into  the  cab  and 
give  Waldo's  address  to  the  driver  just 
as  if  I  had  never  seen  the  cigarette  case. 

ON  SATURDAY  I  thinned  my  sedum, 
transplanted  primroses  and  started 
a  new  iris  bed  near  the  brook.  On  Sun- 
day I  moved  the  peony  bushes.  They 
were  heavy,  the  roots  so  long  that  I  had 
to  dig  deep  holes  in  the  ground.  I  had 
to  keep  myself  occupied  with  hard 
physical  work,  which  soothed  me  and 
emptied  my  mind  of  Friday's  terror. 

When  the  gardener  came  on  Monday, 
he  said  that  I  had  moved  the  peonies 
too  early,  they  would  surely  die  now. 
Twenty  times  that  day  I  went  to  look  at 
them,  I  watered  them  gently  with  thin 
streams  of  tepid  water  but  they  drooped 
and  I  felt  ashamed  before  the  victims 
of  my  impatience. 

Before  the  gardener  left  on  Monday, 
I  told  him  not  to  tell  Shelby  that  I  had 
killed  the  peony  bushes  by  moving  them 
too  early.  Shelby  would  never  have 
mourned  the  peonies,  but  he  would  have 
had  cause  to  reproach  me  for  doing  a 
man's  work  in  the  garden  instead  of 
waiting  until  he  came.  It  was  curious 
that  I  should  say  this  to  the  gardener 
because  I  knew  that  Shelby  would  never 
dig  and  mow  and  water  my  garden 
again.  I  was  still  defiant  of  Shelby,  I 
was  trying  to  irritate  him  by  absent 
treatment,  and  provoke  imaginary  argu- 
ment so  that  I  could  hurt  him  with  sharp 
answers. 

Challenging  Shelby,  I  worked  in  my 
house,  washing  and  polishing  and  scrub- 
bing on  my  hands  and  knees.  He  al- 
ways said  that  I  shouldn't  do  menial 
work,  since  I  could  afford  to  hire  serv- 
ants. He  could  never  know  the  fulfill- 
ment of  working  with  your  hands  in  your 
own  house.  My  people  were  plain  folk, 
the  women  went  west  with  their  men 
and  none  of  them  found  gold,  but  Shelby 
came  from  "gentle"  people,  they  had 
slaves  to  comb  their  hair  and  put  on 
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their  shoes.  A  gentleman  cannot  see  a 
lady  work,  a  gentleman  opens  the  door 
and  pulls  out  a  lady's  chair  and  brings  a 
cutie  into  her  bedroom. 

I  saw  then,  working  on  my  knees,  the 
patterns  our  marriage  would  have 
taken,  shoddy  and  deceitful,  taut  emo- 
tion woven  with  slack  threads  of  pre- 
tense. 

The  fault  was  mine  more  than  Shel- 
by's. I  had  used  him  as  women  use  men 
to  complete  the  design  of  a  full  life, 
playing  at  love  for  the  gratification  of 
my  vanity,  wearing  him  proudly  as  a 
chorus  girl  wears  her  silver  foxes  to  tell 
the  world  she  owns  a  man.  Going  on 
thirty  and  unmarried,  I  had  become 
alarmed.  Pretending  to  love  him  and 
playing  the  mother  game,  I  bought  him 
an  extravagant  cigarette  case,  fourteen- 
karat  gold,  as  a  man  might  buy  his  wife 
an  orchid  or  a  diamond  to  expiate  in- 
fidelity. 

And  now  that  tragedy  has  wiped 
away  all  the  glib  excuses,  I  see  that  our 
love  was  as  bare  of  real  passion  as  the 
mating  of  two  choice  vegetables  which 
are  to  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  profitable  new  item  for  the 
markets.  It  was  like  love  in  the  movies, 
contrived  and  opportune.  And  now  it 
was  over. 

•pWO  strangers  sat  at  opposite  ends  of 
■*•  the  couch.  We  tried  to  find  words  that 
had  the  same  meaning  for  both  of  us.  It 
was  still  Thursday  evening,  before  din- 
ner, after  Mark  and  Waldo  had  left. 
We  spoke  softly  because  Bessie  was  in 
the  kitchen. 

"This  will  all  blow  over  in  a  few 
days,"  Shelby  said,  "if  we  sit  tight  and 
match  our  stories  properly.  Who'll 
know?   That  detective  is  an  ass." 

"Why  must  you  keep  on  calling  him 
rhaf  detective?    You  know  his  name." 

"Let's  not  be  bitter,"  Shelby  said. 
"It'll  only  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  go  on." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  want  to  go 
on?  I  don't  hate  you  and  I'm  not  bitter, 
but  I  couldn't  go  on.   Not  now." 

"I  tell  you,  Laura,  I  only  came  be- 
cause she  begged  me  so.  She  begged  me 
to  come  and  say  goodby  to  her.  She  was 
in  love  with  me.  I  didn't  care  two  hoots 
about  her,  honestly,  but  she  threatened 
to  do  something  desperate  unless  I  came 
up  here  on  Friday  night." 

I  turned  my  head  away. 

"We've  got  to  stick  together  now, 
Laura.  We're  in  this  thing  too  deeply 
to  fight  each  other.  And  I  know  you 
love  me." 

"Shut  up!   Shut  up!"  I  said. 

"If  you  are  innocent,  then  how  could 
you  have  known  about  the  Bourbon  bot- 
tle, how  could  you  have  responded  so 
instinctively  to  the  need  to  protect  me?" 

"Must  we  go  over  it  all  again,  Shelby? 
Again  and  again  and  again?" 

"You  lied  to  protect  me  just  as  I  lied 
to  protect  you." 

It  was  all  so  dreary  and  so  useless. 
Three  Horses  had  been  Shelby's  brand 
of  Bourbon.  He  had  been  buying  it  for 
himself  when  he  started  coming  to  my 
house,  and  then  I  began  buying  it  so 
he'd  always  find  a  drink  when  he  came. 
But  one  day  Waldo  laughed  because  I 
kept  such  cheap  whisky  on  my  shelves. 
He  named  a  better  brand,  and  I  tried 
to  please  Shelby  with  expensive  Bour- 
bon. His  buying  the  bottle  of  Three 
Horses  that  night,  like  his  giving  Diane 
the  cigarette  case  was  defiance.  Shel- 
by's defiance  of  my  patronage. 

Bessie  announced  dinner.  We  washed 
our  hands,  we  sat  at  the  table,  we  spread 
napkins  in  our  laps,  we  touched  water 
to  our  lips,  we  held  knives  and  forks  in 
our  hands  for  Bessie's  sake.  With  her 
coming  and  going,  we  couldn't  talk.  We 
sat  behind  steak  and  French  fries,  we 
dipped  our  spoons  ceremoniously  into 
the  rum  pudding  which  Bessie  had 
made,  good  soul,  to  celebrate  my  return 
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Peach    Short -Cake    wicb    Ginger-  Hearty,     wholesome     dessert     for  Mouthwatering  gingerbread,  and 

bread  layers.  M-m-m !  Add  water  young  or  old.  Use  greased  muffin  a  glass  of  milk  .  .  .  real  nouriib- 

ro  mix  ...  bake  layers  ...  spread  pan    (or    line   with   paper   cups).  ment    there!     Only    the    choicest 

with    whipped    cream    and    fruit.  Extra-delicious   with    frosting.  ingredients  in  Dromedary  mixes. 
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Just  add  water  to  Dromedary  Gingerbread  Mix! 

(needs  no  sugar) 


2-MINUTE  RECIPE  FOR 

CHOCOLATI    STUDDED   "GINGIES" 

with  whole  pieces  of  chocolate! 

You'll  want  10  send  them  to  boys  in  the 
service,  children  at  school  —  they're  so 
tasty,  so  easy  to  make. 

Just  add  1/3  cup  water  and  a  7  oz. 
package  of  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces  to 
Dromedary  Gingerbread  Mix.  Bake  10  to 
12    minutes  in   a   moderate  oven  —  350°. 


BEATS  ANY  HOME  RECIPE 
. .  .  yet  costs  you  less! 

•  Even  the  best  cooks  admit  Dromedary  ginger- 
bread mix  beats  their  own!  And  it  comes  out 
perfect  every  time!  Yet  it  actually  costs  less 
than  mixing  at  home!  Made  from  the  private 
recipe  of  George  Washington's  mother. 

Dromedary 


breQft 

Mix 


Add  water 
^ ■  +  to  DROMEDARY 
^*  >•  <S  DEVIL'S  FOOD 
^        MIX 


Bake  35  to  40 
minutes  and  look 
what  you  get! 


Dark  delicious 
cake . .  rich  and 
chocolatey .  . 
tender  and 
velvety  .  . . 
Makes  cookies 
too.  Try  it! 
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When  eyes  are  bigger  than  stom- 
achs, and  youngsters  overeat,  they 
often  get  "colly-wobbles"— the  stom- 
ach distress  that  follows  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Such  a  stomach  needs 
gentle  treatment.  Take  soothing 
PEPTO-BISMOLl 


Never  Upset  an  Upset  Stomach! 

Don't  pile  more  trouble  on  an  upset 
stomach  by  adding  to  its  upset 
with  overdoses  of  antacids,  or 
harsh,  drastic  physics! 

Take  pepto-bismol!  This  pleasant- 
tasting  preparation  is  neither  antacid 
nor  laxative.  Its  action  is  different.  It 
spreads  a  soothing,  protective  coating 
on  irritated  stomach  and  intestinal 
walls  . . .  thus  helping  to  calm  and  quiet 
common  digestive  upsets.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  a  bottle  today! 

Recommended  for  children  as  well  as 
adults.  Three  sizes  at  your  druggist's— or 
by  the  dose  at  his  fountain. 


Take  soothing  PEPTO-BISMOL 

...to  relieve  sour,  sickish,  upset 
stomach;  distress  after  over-in 
dulgenc  ;  nervous  indigestion; 
heartburn  .  .  .  And  to  retard 
intestinal  fermentation;  gas 
formation;  simple  diarrhea. 


PEPTO- 
BISMOL 

FOR  UpStT  STOMACH 


This  formula  is  known  and  sold  in  Canada  as  P.  B. 


from  death.  After  she  had  brought  the 
coffee  to  the  table  before  the  fire  and 
we  had  the  length  of  the  room  between 
us  and  the  kitchen  door,  Shelby  asked 
where  I  had  hidden  the  gun. 

"Gun!" 

"Don't  talk  so  loud!"  He  nodded 
toward  the  kitchen  door.  "My  mother's 
gun;  why  do  you  suppose  I  drove  up 
there  last  night?" 

"Your  mother's  gun  is  in  the  walnut 
chest,  just  where  you  saw  me  put  it, 
Shelby,  after  we  had  the  fight." 

The  fight  had  started  because  I  re- 
fused the  gun.  I  was  not  nearly  so  afraid 
of  staying  alone  in  my  little  house  as  of 
having  a  gun  there.  But  Shelby  had 
called  me  a  coward  and  insisted  upon 
my  keeping  it  for  protection,  had 
laughed  me  into  learning  to  use  it. 

"The  first  fight  or  the  second  fight?" 
he  asked. 

The  second  fight  had  been  about  his 
shooting  rabbits.  I  had  complained 
about  their  eating  the  iris  bulbs  and  the 
gladiola  corms,  and  Shelby  had  shot  a 
couple  of  them. 

"Why  do  you  lie  to  me,  darling?  You 
know  that  I'll  stick  with  you  to  the  end." 

I  picked  up  a  cigarette.  He  hurried 
to  light  it.   "Don't  do  that,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"You  can't  call  me  a  murderess  and 
light  my  cigarette." 

"IVTOW  that  I  had  said  the  word  aloud,  I 
■J- '  felt  freer.  I  stood  up,  stretched  my 
legs,  blew  smoke  at  the  ceiling.  I  felt 
that  I  belonged  to  myself  and  could 
fight  my  own  battles. 

"Don't  be  so  childish,"  Shelby  said. 
"Can't  you  see  that  you're  in  a  tight 
Spot  and  that  I'm  trying  to  help  you? 
Don't  you  realize  the  chances  I've  taken, 
the  lies  I've  told  to  protect  you,  and  last 
night,  driving  up  there?  That  makes  me 
an  accomplice  after  the  fact.  I'm  in  a 
bad  spot  myself,  and  for  your  sake." 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  phoned  you  last 
night,"  I  said. 

"Don't  be  petty,  Laura.  Your  instinct 
was  sound.   You  knew  as  well  as  I  that 


a  pocket  handkerchief  when  not  in  use. 

The  material  was  shot  silk  of  green 
and  amber,  and  the  effect  against  the 
golden  tan  of  her  slender  limbs  was 
enough  to  make  any  ordinary  man  want 
to  turn  cart  wheels.  Perched  on  her  head 
was  a  floppy  nonsense  in  straw,  like  an 
umbrella  that  had  lost  its  ribs,  and  she 
wore  large  dark  glasses  with  white  rims, 
which  made  Dennis  positively  crazy  to 
know  what  went  on  underneath.  In 
choosing  a  nose  she  appeared  to  have 
taken  the  first  thing  to  turn  up  over  an 
insolent  mouth  of  geranium  red. 

As  he  approached  she  was  eating 
grapes  dipped  in  toffee,  which  she  had 
just  acquired  from  a  white-aproned  ven- 
der who  was  retiring  from  the  presence 
uttering  a  strange  cry  that  sounded  like 
"Walla-guimot." 

With  her  mouth  full  she  looked  up 
and  said,  "So  you're  Dennis  the  Stout 
of  Heart.  I  won't  shake  hands  because 
I'm  eating  a  walla-guimot." 

Unable  to  command  any  reply  ade- 
quate to  either  of  these  observations 
Dennis  smiled  largely  and,  scaling  the 
ladder  to  the  top  board,  performed  a 
classical  swallow  di^e  into  the  sea.  Be- 
ing embarrassed  he  remained  under 
water  until  he  reached  the  raft  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  On  the  raft 
was  a  giggle  of  lovelies,  kicking  the  sea 
about  with  pink  and  crumpled  toes.  One 
of  them  said,  "What  a  heavenly  dive! 
Will  you  teach  me  to  do  it?" 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  safety  at 


they'd  go  up  and  search  your  place  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  that  you  were 
back." 

"That's  not  why  I  called  you." 
Bessie  came  in  to  say  good  night  and 
tell  me  again  that  she  was  happy  that  I 
had  not  died.  Tears  burned  the  edges  of 
my  eyes. 

WHEN  the  door  had  closed  behind  her, 
Shelby  said,  "I'd  rest  easier  if  I  had 
that  gun  in  my  possession  now.  But  how 
can  we  get  it,  with  detectives  on  our 
trail?  I  tried  to  shake  the  fellow,  I  took 
the  back  road,  but  the  cab  followed  me 
all  the  way.  If  I'd  as  much  as  searched 
the  place,  I'd  have  given  it  away  in- 
stantly. So  I  kept  up  the  pretense  of 
sorrow,  I  stood  in  the  garden  and  wept 
for  you,  I  called  it  a  sentimental  journey 
when  that  detective  .  .  ." 

"His  name  is  McPherson,"  I  said. 


"You're  so  bitter,"  Shelby 
"You'll  have  to  get  over  that  bitternel 
Laura,  or  you'll  never  be  able  to  fight I 
out.  Now,  if  we  stand  together,  r{ 
sweet  .  .  ." 

Mark   returned.     I   gave   Shelby  1 1 
hand  and  we  sat  on  the  couch,  side 
side,  like  lovers.    Mark  turned  on 
light,  he  looked  into  my  face,  he 
he  was  going  to  speak  the  truth  dire 
That  was  when  he  brought  out  the  i 
rette  case  and  Shelby  lost  his  nerve  til 
Mark's  face  became  the  face  of  a  stral 
ger.  It's  hard  to  deceive  Mark.  He  lc 
at  you  as  if  he  wants  you  to  be  hon 
Shelby  was  afraid  of  honesty,  he  kel 
losing  his  temper  like  a  schoolboy  ail 
it  was,  in  the  end,  Shelby's  fear  that  to| 
Mark  that  Shelby  believed  me 

"Are  you  going  to  arrest  me?"  I 
Mark. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


TOO  MANY  COOKS 
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fOW  that  members  of  Civilian 
Defense'  first-aid  classes  are 
going  to  Northwestern  University 
football  games  in  Evanston,  Coach 
Lynn  Waldorf  has  to  admit  that 
their  presence  has  complicated 
things  an  awful  lot. 

There  was  the  injury  to  Bill 
Schatzer,  for  instance.  Bill  plays 
halfback  for  the  Iowa  Naval  Pre- 
flight  School  team,  the  Sea  Hawks, 
coached  by  Bernie  Bierman.  In  the 
course  of  the  game  that  North- 
western played  with  the  Sea  Hawks, 
Schatzer  was  hit  with  a  resounding 
thump  and  stayed  down.  The 
Northwestern  trainer  came  trotting 
out,  found  the  player  was  merely 
stunned,  so  he  waved  four  huskies 
onto  the  field  to  cart  Schatzer  to 
the  dressing  room. 

It  was  midnight  that  Saturday 
before     Northwestern's     telephone 


quit  ringing.  Two  hundred  calls 
came  in,  all  carrying  the  irate  com- 
plaint: "You  should  never  move  an 
injured  man  until  a  physician  ex- 
amines him  for  breaks.  A  stretcher 
should  be  used.  You  can  do  more 
damage  than  the  original  injury  by 
moving  a  victim  and  hauling  him 
around  by  the  legs  and  arms." 

When  the  first-aiders  finally  sub- 
sided, Northwestern's  Sports  Pub- 
licitor  Walt  Paulison  made  his 
weary  way  home.  At  the  front  door 
he  was  met  by  his  spouse. 

"Oh,  so  you're  home,  eh?"  she 
greeted  him.  "What  an  idiotic  thing 
that  was  this  afternoon!  Why,  you 
folks  might  have  killed  that  boy!" 

With  a  sigh  for  the  good  old  days, 
Messrs.  Waldorf  and  Paulison  have 
been  heard  to  murmur,  "There  was 
a  time  when  only  the  alumni 
jumped  on  you." 
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The  Letter  Box 

Continued  from  page  11 


sea,  Dennis  betook  himself  shoreward 
for  another  look  at  Joan.  "What  are 
they?"  he  asked. 

"What  are  what?" 

"Guillemots." 

"Oh,  walla -guimots,  you  mean.  Just 
fruit  dipped  in  toffee.  Sometimes  he 
does  nectarines  instead  of  grapes." 

"Good  heavens,"  said  Dennis,  "what 
an  amazing  idea!" 

JOAN'S  brow  creased  and  she  asked  if 
he  was  trying  to  be  funny.  He  said  he 
wasn't,  so  she  asked  why  he  didn't  ask 
when  first  she  mentioned  them. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  had  quite  worked 
it  out,"  he  replied,  staring  at  the  con- 
crete blocks  beneath  his  feet,  "and  I  was 
half  afraid  you  were  pulling  my  leg. 
How'd  it  be  to  tool  along  somewhere 
and  have  a  drink?" 

Joan  said  she  was  in  favor. 

Dennis'  spirits  soared.  "Then  I  tell 
you  what,  you  see  that  little  brassard 
over  there?" 

"Little  what?" 

"Brassard — with  the  colored  awning 
and  tables  under  it." 

Joan  valiantly  swallowed  a  great 
shout  of  laughter  and  inquired  seriously, 
"Don't  you  mean  brasserie?" 

"What's  the  difference?" 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "the  one  keeps 
people  under  control  and  the  other 
doesn't.  But  what  about  it,  anyway?" 

"I'll  bet  I  swim  there  under  water 
quicker  than  you  can  walk." 


"All  right,"  said  Joan,  "that's  whi 
you  bet." 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  tx 
was  on  and  disappeared  into  the  se 
with  hardly  a  splash.  Emerging  bread 
less  but  triumphant  at  his  goal  he  w£ 
dismayed  to  observe  that  she  was  sti 
sitting  on  her  deck  chair,  ironical! 
clapping  in  a  way  painfully  suggestiv 
of  a  nurse  applauding  the  fatuous  pei 
formance  of  an  infant.  He  could  n< 
understand  why,  until  she  explained, 
few  moments  later,  that  drinking  was 
sociable  business,  and  seeing  who  coul 
get  one  first  did  not  appeal  to  her.  H 
saw  the  point  but  was  astonished  thi 
such  a  girl  should  prefer  walking  alor 
the  plage  with  him  to  making  a  joll 
event  of  the  business. 

At  her  suggestion  they  ordere 
"champagne  naturel,"  and  uncommon 
good  it  proved  to  be.  In  the  shade  ( 
the  awning  she  had  removed  her  sui 
glasses  and  revealed  a  pair  of  gentig 
blue  eyes.  Until  she  asked  what  w« 
the  matter  Dennis  did  not  realize  thj 
he  was  staring  at  them  as  if  under  hyi 
notic  influence. 

"It's — er — your  funny-colored  eyes, 
you  don't  think  me  frightfully  rude." 

"Why,  what's  so  funny  about  them: 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  funny  ha-ha,  bt 
the  fact  is  they  reminded  me  of  a  swin 
ming  pool  I  saw  in  Miami  when  I  w« 
playing  golf  with  an  English  team, 
belonged  to  a  millionaire  who'd  made 
packet   out   of   importing   dates   of   a 
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Behind  all  the  Truck  Shipments  of  Vital  War  Material,  there's  a  vast, 

highly  trained,  team-working  Organization . . .  that  makes  America's  Trucks 

the  fastest,  most  flexible  Freight  Transport  System  in  the  World ! 


iCan  you  imagine  the  chaos  in  American  war  production... 
if  the  superbly  organized  Trucking  system  were  suddenly 
broken  up! 

Yet — that's  just  what  will  happen  if  we  cramp  and  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  nation's  Trucking  companies.  Look — 

Manufacturer  ^  Q^£Ji  located  in  flfffflffl 
has  to  shin  ffffBparts  toQ^QJQ  Trucks  cover 
this  900-miles  distance  in  50  hours,  2  to  3  times 
faster  than  by  rail!   And  remember — Trucks  de- 
liver   goods    over   super -highways 
built  largely  by  Truck  taxes. 

Plane-manufacturer 
QX^J   receives  raw 
from  LggfflDEPb-  Trucks  deliver 
these  vitally  needed  materials  in  one 
day.  -Ordinary   freight  would  take     W  dr 
three  full  days!  Actually  — if  it  were      \Af  J 
22/  f»Z  Trucks,  this  important  manu-  i  TF  Ik 
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facturer  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down  due  to  lack 
of  materials! 

And  so  it  goes  ...  on  long  or  short  hauls  — 
Trucks  accelerate  America's  war  production — 
thanks  to  the  "know-how"  organization  and  skill 
back  of  America's  trucks! 

The  nation's  truck  drivers — and  the  men  behind 
the  drivers  —  are  doing  one  swell  job  in  helping 
America  win  this  war.  Let's  defeat — immediately — 
any  attempt  arbitrarily  to  limit  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  this  great  freight  transportation  system! 

NOT   CENSORED 

.  .  .  but  open  for  your  inspection  in  the  files  of  ATA  are 
hundreds  of  letters  from  war  plants  telling  about  the  irre- 
placeable service  rendered  by  trucks.  The  keynote  in  all  of 
them  is  this:  "Reduce  trucking  company  service  — and  our 
whole  war  program  will  bog  down.  Our  production  system 
is  built  on  truck  transportation." 
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AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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<ZS \LoW  tO  lift  a  mans  Spirits  If  that  hard-working  hus- 
band of  yours  sometimes  comes  home  these  days  with  his  smile  turned 
upside  down,  here's  something  to  lift  those  drooping  corners  into  a 
cheery  grin :  Food  ...  a  cheerful  word  . . .  and  a  breezy,  brimming  glass- 
ful of  brightly  bubbling  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Here's  tang  that 
makes  you  sparkle  —  with  an  invigorating  lift  that  makes  any  world 
seem  brighter.  Try  it  on  the  next  frown  he  wears  and  see  if  it  doesn't 
turn  on  your  favorite  smile! 


If  sometimes  you  can't  get  all  the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  you  want,  please 
don't  blame  your  dealer.  Wartime  restrictions  on  bottle  caps,  sugar,  and 
particularly  on  fine  imported  ginger  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  popularity  of  Canada  Dry,  "the  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales. " 


CANADA    DRY 


THE    CHAMPAGNE 
OF  GINGER  ALBS" 


things  but  who  played  a  darn'  good 
game  in  spite  of  it.  If  he  hadn't  cut  Ins 
drive  on  the  seventh  and  been  trapped 
short  of  the  green  on  the  long  sixteenth 
I  honestly  believe  he  would  have  run 
away  with  the  match." 

"What  a  ghastly  thought!"  said  Joan. 
"But  tell  me  about  the  pool.  What  was 
so  funny  about  that?" 

"Well,  nothing,  except  the  color — a 
most  extraordinary  blue.  I  got  the  idea 
they  must  have  dyed  it  with  sulphate 
of  copper." 

Joan  was  watching  him  with  her  chin 
buried  in  her  hands.  "That's  what  I  do 
with  my  eyes,"  she  said.  "Every  morn- 
ing, regular  as  clockwork,  with  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  hurts  dreadfully,  of  course, 
but  I  think  it's  worth  it." 

All  through  that  perishing  tale  about 
the  swimming  pool  Dennis  had  known 
he  was  talking  drivel,  but  concurrent 
with  that  knowledge  was  a  forlorn  hope 
that  she  might  not  rumble  the  fact.  In 
desperate  need  of  some  avenue  of  es- 
cape his  eyes  fell  upon  a  number  of 
skipping  ropes,  supplied  by  the  manage- 
ment for  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests.  Seizing  one',  as  a  dying  man 
grasps  at  a  straw,  Dennis  started  to 
skip  with  furious  speed  and  agility.  He 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  paused,  in  dismay,  to  be- 
hold his  antics. 

"Is  there  any  charge  for  looking  on?" 
one  of  the  girls  inquired  sweetly. 

Dennis'  reply,  "Just  doing  a  bit  of  a 
workout.  Finest  exercise  in  the  world," 
in  no  way  restored  his  self-confidence. 

Carlton  Grey,  a  clever  devil  who  wrote 
novels,  looked  from  Joan  to  Dennis  and 
back  again.  "They  tell  me,"  he  said, 
"that  in  the  mating  season  the  male 
mandrill  not  only  assumes  prismatic  col- 
ors, but  performs,  in  the  sight  of  his 
adored,  *antics  of  a  most  surprising  na- 
ture." 

He  was  never  nearer  getting  a  punch 
in  the  nose  than  at  that  moment. 

Joan  had  risen  and  her  cheeks  were 
red  under  their  tan.  "Time — for  lunch," 
she  said  shortly. 

TN  THE  glorious,  sun-drenched  days 
■*•  that  followed,  Dennis  suffered  tor- 
ments from  his  lack  of  words.  He  was 
in  love  but  failed  to  discover  any  means 
of  conveying  the  fact  to  Joan.  A  girl 
who  presents  a  dead  serious  pan,  with  a 
hint  of  suppressed  laughter  behind  it,  is 
a  dangerous  subject  to  approach  with  a 
declaration  of  passion.  He  had  consid- 
ered resorting  to  the  time-honored  prac- 
tice of  saying  it  with  flowers  but  he 
feared  that  they  might  be  received  with 
hoots  of  derision.  Now  and  then  he 
summoned  up  courage  to  buy  her  can- 
died fruits  from  the  "walla-guimot" 
man,  or  comfits  from  his  heavily  mus- 
tached  rival. 

But  these  offerings  failed  to  bear  to 
her  the  message  of  his  heart. 

There  were  times  when  her  still  look 
became  almost  petulant,  like  the  ex- 
pressions worn  by  an  audience  at  a  tedi- 
ous play  who  are  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  On  the  whole,  however,  she 
endured  his  society  without  spoken  or 
tacit  complaint.  Funnily  enough,  she 
was  at  her  most  sympathetic  when  other 
members  of  the  party  tried  to  make  him 
look  a  fool. 

In  this  agreeable  diversion  Carlton 
Grey  excelled.  Dennis  understood  why, 
for  it  was  clear  that  he  had  a  yen  for 
Joan ;  but  what  was  not  so  clear  was  the 
drift  of  his  remarks.  In  the  handling  of 
words  Grey  was  as  tricky  as  a  conjurer. 
What,  from  an  ordinary  person,  might 
sound  like  a  pat  on  the  back,  was  a  kick 
in  the  guts  by  the  time  Grey  had  done 
with  it.  But  although  Dennis  developed 
a  profound  hatred  for  Grey,  from  the 
fact  that  gusts  of  laughter  followed  ev- 
ery crack  he  made,  it  was  vain  to  deny 
that  he  was  amusing. 


Apart  from  his  own  inventions,  anc 
they  were  bad  enough,  the  beggar  in 
dulged  in  the  practice  of  spouting  bit: 
of  poetry.  He  lacked  the  common  d« 
cency  to  wait  for  a  moon  before  doini 
so,  but  would  wreck  what  othcrwisi 
might  have  been  a  pleasant  sun  batl 
after  lunch  under  the  cliffs  with  street' 
of  stuff  that  would  make  a  healthy 
minded  individual  blush  to  the  root; 
of  his  hair. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  village  nestled,  the  cliffs  rose  sheet 
to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
Viewed  from  the  beach  they  appearer 
to  be  unscalable,  but  at  one  place  what 
looked  like  a  goat  track  ribboned  down 
in  zigs  and  zags  to  a  wedge  of  rock  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea. 

TNENNIS  was  stretched  on  the  shingW 
J-^  when  first  he  noticed  the  track,  and 
wondered  if  there  would  be  any  chanc< 
of  clambering  up  that  way.  His  reflec 
tions  were  disturbed  by  that  appallinp 
blight  Grey  declaiming  a  verse  the  au- 
thor of  which  deserved  to  be  shot: 

"  'Who  were  your  lovers?  Who  wert 
they  who  wrestled  for  you  in  tht 
dust?'  " 


• 


. 


"Draw  it  mild,  old  boy,"  said  Dennis. 
"There  is  a  limit." 

It  was  one  of  those  well-intentioned 
remarks  which,  although  inspired  by 
chivalry,  make  everyone  feel  uncom- 
fortable. One  or  two  of  the  girls  picked 
up  handfuls  of  stones  and  threw  them 
at  nothing,  while  an  immediate  desire 
for  cigarettes  overtook  the  men. 

Carlton  Grey  rolled  over  and  looked 
at  Dennis  with  innocent  astonishment. 

"But  I  would  have  thought  that  wres- 
tling for  your  beloved  in  the  dust  was 
right  down  your  street,  Wakefield." 

"Even  if  it  were,  I  shouldn't  make  a 
song  about  it,"  said  Dennis  stiffly. 

Grey  pointed  an  accusing  index  finger 
at  Joan  and  demanded  in  ringing  tones: 

"  'Did  monstrous  hippopotami  come  sid- 
ling toward  you  in  the  mist? 
Did   gilt-scaled   dragons    writhe    and 
twist  with  passion  as  you   passed 
them  by?' " 

Dennis  sat  up,  yawned  and  stared  at 
his  beach  shoes. 

"Quite  candidly,"  he  said,  "you're  not 
half  as  funny  as  you  think  you  are." 

"Now  that,"  said  Grey,  "is  a  chal- 
lenge; for  no  man  criticizes  another's 
humor  without  believing  his  own  is  su- 
perior." 

Joan  said,  "Why  not  give  it  a  miss?" 

But  Grey  waved  her  suggestion  aside, 
and  went  on  : 

"I  have  never  doubted  that  our  friend 
Wakefield  is  a  positive  scream,  but 
whether  his  sense  of  humor  is  keener 
than  mine  is  an  open  question."  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  biscuit-thin 
platinum  watch  and  looked  at  the  dial. 
"But  knowing  his  competitive  instincts, 
I  suggest  that  each  of  us  has  five  min- 
utes to  prove  which  is  the  funnier. 
Joan  shall  be  timekeeper  and  the  rest 
will  act  as  judges.  Give  her  the  watch, 
Wakefield,  wait  for  the  gong  and  sec- 
onds out  of  the  ring." 

Dennis  took  the  watch  but  did  not 
pass  it  on.  With  his  eyes  on  the  cliff  he 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought.  Half-- 
way  up  was  a  cavity  in  the  chalk  oddly 
suggestive  of  a  letter  box.  Having  taken 
stock  of  its  position  he  turned  to  Grey 
with  a  smile. 

"I'm  game,"  he  said,  "quite  game. 
By  the  way,  are  you  fond  of  this  watch?" 
And  he  compared  the  time  it  registered 
with  the  one  he  wore  on  his  wrist. 

"Next  to  my  mother,"  said  Grey,  "it 
is  my  dearest  possession." 

"Right.  Then  I'll  put  it  in  a  safe 
place." 

To    their    general    astonishment    he 
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vanished  round  the  jut  of  rock  and  re- 
,  appeared  a  few  seconds  later,  on  top 
of  it.  Here  he  paused  to  examine  the 
cliff  face,  then  started  to  scramble  up- 
ward like  a  chamois. 

"No — don't!"  cried  Joan,  and  from 
Grey  came  a  startled,  "What's  the  idiot 
think  he's  doing?" 

Viewed  from   the   beach,   that   climb 
was  one  of  those  crazy,  breakneck  adven- 
tures that  seem  as  if  they  must  end  in 
disaster.   Dennis,  moreover,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  even  average  precaution, 
i   Clinging  to  the  brittle  chalk  he  went  up 
like   a   fly   on   a   wall,   pausing   at  the 
i  letter  box  to  grin  down   and  shout  to 
them,  "It'll  be  safe  as  a  bank  in  here, 
old  boy." 
|L      They  saw  him  thrust  the  watch  into 
the  cavity  and  complete  the  climb  to 
i   the  top  as  though  the  devil  was  behind 
i   him.    Arrived  there,  he  sat  for  a  mo- 
.    ment  swinging  his  legs  over  the  void 
and  looking  at  his  wrist. 

"Two  minutes  and  forty-eight  sec- 
onds," he  sang  out.  "Bet  you  a  walla- 
guimot.  Grey,  you  can't  do  it  in  less." 
But  Carlton  Grey  made  no  reply — he 
was  feeling  too  sick.  One  of  the  girls 
was  laughing  hysterically  and  Joan  got 
up  and  started  to  walk  away,  quickly. 
"Wait  for  me,"  Dennis  called  and 
started  the  descent. 

No  one  dared  watch  that  fresh  insan- 
i    ity,  but  Dennis   was   not  even   out  of 
breath  when  he  rejoined  them. 

"Two  seconds  under  the  five  min- 
utes, Grey,"  he  said.  "Well,  that's  my 
idea  of  humor,  now  go  ahead  and  be 
funnier." 

But   since    Grey   manifested    no    in- 
clination to  do  so,  Dennis  shrugged  his 
massive  shoulders  and  set  off  in  pursuit 
.    of  Joan. 

He  overtook  her  where  the  brook, 
which  scurried  through  the  village  of 
Veules  les  Pervanches,  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  shingle.  Joan's  face  was  dark 
with  anger  and  her  eyes  blazed  re- 
proachfully. 

"I'm  not  speaking  to  you,"  she  said, 
"and  if  I  did  you  would  hate  it." 

"I  can't  see  what  I've  done  to  deserve 
that." 

"You  can't,  but  we  did.  People  aren't 
frightfully  keen,  during  a  summer  holi- 
day, on  having  corpses  hurtling  down  on 
them  from  a  couple  of  hundred  feet." 
"But  there  was  nothing  in  that  climb," 
he  protested.  "Matter  of  fact,  I  rather 
enjoyed  it." 

"All  right,  you  enjoyed  it — but  as  the 
only  one  who  did,  you  can  go  on  enjoy- 
ing yourself  by  yourself  for  the  rest  of 
-the  time  you're  here." 


And  with  her  nose  more  than  ever  in 
the  air  she  left  him — flat. 

That  night  Dennis  smoked  a  pipe, 
all  by  himself  and  a  lurk  of  spiders,  in 
the  summerhouse.  In  a  mood  of  blue 
despair  he  told  himself  that  the  wise 
thing  would  be  to  pack  his  traps  and 
melt  silently  away. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  he 
heard  the  voices  of  Joan  and  Carlton 
Grey  approaching  the  summerhouse. 
His  obvious  course  was  to  sheer  off,  but, 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  his  motor  senses 
were  paralyzed  by  the  realization  that 
Grey  was  proposing.  The  proposal  was 
couched  in  terms  that  no  girl  could  be 
expected  to  resist,  and  Dennis  was  hold- 
ing his  breath  in  the  certainty  her  an- 
swer would  be  yes,  when  Joan  said  a 
most  astonishing  thing. 

"If  I  say  yes,  Carlton,  will  you  give 
me  a  present?" 

Clearly  Grey  was  suffering  from  a 
nasty  jar  but  he  managed  to  reply. 
"You  shall  have  a  single-stone  diamond 
ring  as  big  as  an  acid  drop." 

"I  wouldn't  like  that,"  said  Joan.  "I 
want  something  personal." 

"Give  it  a  name,"  he  said. 

"Your  watch,"  said  she. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation, 
then:  "Don't  be  silly,  darling;  you  know 
perfectly  well  where  that  fool  put  it." 

"Perfectly,"  she  agreed,  "but  with- 
out your  watch  how  can  I  tell  the  right 
time  to  say  yes?  Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you 
at  the  Casino,  perhaps." 

The  remark  was  followed  by  the  light 
rustle  of  retreating  footsteps  and,  a  mo- 
ment later,  by  a  quiet  but  forceful  im- 
precation. 

■p\ENNIS  held  his  ground  in  a  state  of 
■*"^  profound  bewilderment.  Joan's  at- 
titude was  a  puzzle  for  which  a  drink 
might  possibly  supply  the  solution.  Ap- 
parently Grey  had  the  same  idea,  for 
when  Dennis  arrived  at  the  American 
Bar,  Grey  had  got  there  first  and  was 
lowering  a  stiff  one.  He  looked  up  with 
a  friendly  smile  and  asked  what  Dennis 
would  have. 

Dennis  accepted  the  offer  warily  and 
they  took  their  drinks  to  a  table  in  the 
window  bay. 

"To  the  better  man,"  Grey  toasted 
him,  "for  you  put  it  across  me  very 
neatly  this  afternoon." 

"If  so — sorry,"  mumbled  Dennis, 
"but  the  truth  is  I  was  rather  riled." 

"And  not  without  reason,"  was  the 
generous  rejoinder.  "So  how  about  get- 
ting me  back  my  watch  and  calling  it 
a  day?" 

Dennis  Wakefield  gave  a  low,  mirth- 


"Shall  I  tell  you  when  the  speedometer  gets  to  thirty-five? 
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Furnace  fires  glow  and  smoke  surges  from 
the  stacks  of  thousands  of  industrial  plants 
producing  an  ever -increasing  quantity  of  planes, 
tanks,  guns  and  other  implements  of  war.  That's  the 
smoke  that  gets  in  the  eyes  of  the  Axis. 

Raw  materials  and  completed  units  are  loaded  on 
long  rows  of  freight  cars,  go  rumbling  across  country 
in  a  never-ending  procession,  hauled  by  gigantic 
locomotives  followed  by  trails  of  smoke  —  smoke 
that  smarts  the  eyes  of  Hitler  and  Hirohito. 

Smoke  'em  out!  —  that's  our  job.  Union  Pacific,  the 
Strategic  Middle  Route  connecting  West  with  East, 
is  doing  its  part  by  "keeping  'em  rolling."  Thousands 
of  Union  Pacific  employees  are  working  tirelessly  — 
and  buying  War  Bonds  generously — for  victory! 


*, 
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DON'T  PUT  UP  WITH  THE 
TORMENT  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
USE  PAZO! 


Don't  just  suffct  the  agonizing  pain,  torture, 
itching  of  simple  piles.  Remember,  for  over  tinny 
years  amazing  PAZO  ointment  has  given 
prompt,  comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

How  PAZO  Ointment  Works 
1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain  and  itch- 
ing. 2.  Lubricates  hardened,  dried  parts  —  helps 
prevent  cracking  and  soreness,  s.  Tends  to  reduce 
swelling  and  check  bleeding,  4.  Provides  a  quick 
and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 
PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perfor- 
ated Pile  Pipe,  making  application  simple  and 
thorough  (Some  persons,  and  many  doctors, 
prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so  PAZO  is  also 
made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  Ointment! 

Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful  PAZO  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for 
simple  piles.  Get  PAZO  ointment  from  your 
druggist  today! 

THE   GROVE    LABORATORIES,   Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JSS SHAVES 

3  times  as  many 

Look  what  you  get  in  this  popular 
Finders  Speed  Kit: 

1 .  Enders  Speed  Shaver — world's  fastest 
shave.  Blade  clicks  in  instantly,  nothing 
to  take  apart.  New  type  head  gives  clean 
shaves  first  time  over.  Prevents  nicks, 
scrapes,  razor  burn. 

2.  Semi-automatic  leather  strop.  Triples 
life  of  blades 

3.  Two  packs  of  blades;  shaving  stick, 
comb,  serviceuble  compact  case. 
$2.50  postpaid,  if  drugstore  can't  supply 
Ask  for  Christmas  mailing  cation.  It's  free 

ENDERS  SPEED  SHAVER 

OURHAM-ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP.,  Deot.  C, MYSTIC,  CONN. 


Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood 
are  removed  chiefly  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  up 
Nights,  Burning  Passages,  Backache,  Swollen 
Ankles,  Nervousness,  Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness, 
Circles  Under  Eyes,  and  feeling  worn  out,  often 
are  caused  by  non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kid- 
ney and  Bladder  troubles.  Usually  in  such  cases, 
the  very  first  dose  of  Cystex  goes  right  to  work 
helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  excess  acids  and 
wastes.  And  this  cleansing,  purifying  Kidney 
action,  in  just  a  day  or  so,  may  easily  make  you 
feel  younger,  stronger  and  better  than  in  years. 
An  iron  clad  guarantee  insures  an  immediate  re- 
fund of  the  full  cost  unless  you  are  completely 
satisfied.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  under  the  money  back  guarantee  so  get 
Cystex  from  your  druggist  today  for  only  35c. 


less  laugh.  "Nothing  doing,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Grey  tried  to  preserve  his  good  hu- 
mor and  asked  if  it  wasn't  a  mistake  to 
carry  a  joke  too  far. 

"I  didn't  carry  it  as  far  as  all  that," 
said  Dennis,  sweetly.  "Wouldn't  take 
ten  minutes  to  get  it  back  yourself." 

"No — probably  not,  but — er — it  was 
you  who  put  it  there." 

Dennis  nodded  and  became  suddenly 
grave.  "I  know,  and  it  was  a  darned 
silly  thing  to  do.  Between  you  and  me, 
old  lad,  that  climb  was  a  stinker.  I  was 
never  more  scared  in  my  life.  But  I'll 
giv<  you  a  check  if  you'll  let  me  know 
what  the  watch  cost." 

Grey  jumped  to  his  feet.  "It's  cost 
me  more  than  you'll  ever  repay,  you — 
cretin." 

"Good,"  said  Dennis  and  went  out 
laughing. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  holiday 
were  like  sitting  on  a  volcano  on  the  eve 
of  an  eruption.  Once  or  twice  Dennis 
contrived  to  get  Joan  to  himself  but  the 
mere  act  of  doing  so  was  like  putting 
a  gag  over  his  own  mouth. 

Before  breakfast  on  the  last  morn- 
ing he  decided  to  recover  the  watch 
and  set  off,  sulkily,  to  do  so.  On  the 
beach  he  met  Joan  coming  back  from 
the  direction  of  the  cliffs. 

"Sorry  you  won't  be  with  us  on  the 
boat,"  he  said,  for  she  was  going  to  join 
her  mother  in  Paris. 

"I  can't  see  that  it  would  have  made 
much  difference,"  said  she. 

"No — except  to  sort  of  round  things 
off." 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  and  criti- 
cally, then  sighed.  "But  I've  an  idea 
that  you're  the  kind  of  man  who  never 
will  round  anything  off — without  a  lot 
of  help." 

"  'Fraid  I  don't  follow." 

"You  follow,  all  right,  but  you  never 
lead.   That's  why  I  wrote,"  said  she. 

"Wrote?" 

"Um,  a  letter.  I  posted  it  a  few  min- 
utes ago." 

"To  me?" 

"To  you — though  when  you'll  get  it 
goodness  only  knows." 

His  heart  missed  a  beat.  Then  he 
saw  that  she  was  smiling  and  knew  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  leg  pull. 

"Would  you  like  to  do  me  a  favor 
and  get  back  that  watch  of  Carlton's?" 
she  asked. 

Dennis'  face  turned  from  butter  to 
rock.  "No,  I  wouldn't  because  I  know 
what  you  want  it  for,"  and  in  a  torrent 
of  angry  words  he  repeated  what  he  had 
overheard  from  the  summerhouse. 

As  she  listened,  Joan's  eyes  and  mouth 
hardened  and  when  she  spoke,  her  words 
were  like  a  shower  of  sparks  from  a 
whetstone : 

"You  blithering  idiot,  as  if  that  watch 
makes  the  smallest  difference  to  my 
feelings  for  him!" 

That  was  the  last  thing  they  said  to 
each  other  and  she  did  not  even  wave 
from  the  carriage  window  of  the  Paris 
express. 

But  on  the  Channel  steamer,  some- 
thing absolutely  mystifying  occurred, 
for  Carlton  Grey  took  from  his  pocket 
a  biscuit-thin,  platinum  watch  to  look 
at  the  time. 

The  letter  Joan  said  she  had  written 
to  Dennis  never  arrived. 

A  S  THE  invasion  craft  neared  the 
■"■  French  coast  a  silhouette  of  cliffs 
appeared  against  a  rift  in  the  night  rack. 
Then,  with  a  howl  like  souls  in  purga- 
tory, the  fighters  and  bombers  swept 
over  and  the  fun  began. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  strafe  lasted 
and  spouts  of  flame  greened  and  crim- 
soned the  sky.  Then,  like  the  start  of 
a  marathon,  the  commandos  made  for 
the  beach. 

As  Dennis  went  overboard  and 
splashed  through  the  shallow  water,  he 
heard  Kenrick  sing  out,  "Looks  like  a 
picnic,  boys!" 


He  spoke  too  soon  for,  from  the  cliff 
top  on  the  right,  a  single  machine  gun 
stammered  into  action  and  raked  the 
plage  with  bullets.  Its  fire  concentrated 
on  the  narrow  gut  leading  to  the  village, 
and  to  have  passed  that  way  might  eas- 
ily have  cost  a  hundred  lives.  An  order 
was  shouted  to  take  cover,  and  the  land- 
ing party  backed  up  against  the  break- 
water while  a  battery  of  trench  mortars 
went  into  action  from  behind   a   jetty. 

Konrick  was  cursing  that  his  time- 
table would  be  thrown  haywire,  but  his 
lamentations  were  drowned  by  the  bark- 
ing mortars  and  the  grump-grump  of 
their  projectiles  searching  the  cliff  top 
for  the  machine-gun  nest. 

■p\ENNIS  marked  the  flash  and  made 
*-^  for  Kenrick  at  the  double.  "Look, 
sir,"  he  shouted,  "I  know  this  coast  like 
the  back  of  my  hand.  There's  a  scram- 
ble up  the  cliff  to  the  spot  where  those 
beggars  are  shooting  from.  Say  the 
word  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  about  it." 

"How  long'd  you  be?" 

"Well,  my  best  time  was  two  minutes, 
forty-eight   seconds, '  in    daylight.     Say 
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longer  than  the  agreed  time,  for  his 
faith  in  Kenrick  was  implicit.  The  li  • 
of  the  crackers  exploded  precisely  on 
time  and  his  head  popped  over  the  top 
of  the  cliff  as  a  rain  of  muck  showered 
earthward. 

He  had  chosen  an  unlucky  moment, 
for  the  machine  gun,  artfully  concealed 
in  a  turf-covered  pillbox,  less  than  fif- 
teen yards  away,  sent  a  stammer  of  bul 
lets  screaming  past  his  ears.  Unwilling 
to  be  shot  to  bits  at  point-blank  range 
he  edged  along  under  the  cliff  edge  and 
did  not  reappear  until  he  was  just  be- 
hind the  post. 

From  the  fact  that  the  machine-gun 
crew  were  laughing  excitedly  when  Den- 
nis lobbed  in  a  couple  of  Mills  bombs, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  died  happily..   I 

In  the  silence  that  followed  those 
twin  bursts,  a  cheer  was  raised  from  thei  I 
beach  below,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  village  he  saw  single  shapes 
merge  into  a  solid  mass  that  surged 
through  the  gap.  Then,  turning  his  back 
on  the  whole  adventure,  Dennis  opened 
the  tin  to  find  out  how  much  Joan  had 
or  hadn't  pulled  his  leg. 
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three  and  a  half  from  scratch  and  have 
the  toc-emmas  lay  off  while  I  do  the 
doings." 

Kenrick,  who  had  eyes  like  a  cat,  saw 
he  was  in  earnest.  "What  are  you  wait- 
ing for — a  letter  from  the  War  Office?" 

Dennis  waited  just  long  enough  to  set 
his  watch  and  was  off  like  a  rocket. 

"And  come  back  the  same  way,"  was 
yelled  after  him. 

In  making  the  ascent  Dennis  took  a 
few  hair-raising  chances,  for  it  was  no 
time  to  be  overparticular  about  per- 
sonal safety.  His  danger  was  increased 
by  falling  chalk  dislodged  by  the  explo- 
sions above.  Halfway  up,  something 
struck  the  cliff  face  and  a  whole  ava- 
lanche roared  down.  Dennis  thanked 
God  for  the  letter  box  at  that  moment, 
for  it  gave  him  something  to  plunge  an 
arm  in  and  steady  himself  against  the 
blast.  Within  the  cavity  his  fingers 
closed  round  what  felt  like  a  tobacco  tin. 
"Put  me  in  your  pocket,"  it  seemed  to 
say. 

"Holy  smoke!"  Dennis  gasped,  "I 
s'pose  it  couldn't  possibly  be  .  .  .  ?" 

But  this  was  not  the  moment  to  sat- 
isfy his  curiosity.    He  had  a  job  to  do. 

Just  under  the  brow  of  the  cliff  he 
flicked  up  the  shutter  of  his  wrist  watch 
to  see  the  time.  He  had  done  the  climb 
in  three  minutes  sixteen  seconds,  which 
meant  that  there  were  fourteen  seconds 
to  go  before  the  trench  mortars  ceased 
firing.  He  resolved  not  to  wait  a  second 
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The  letter  was  written  in  pencil  on 
notepaper  of  the  hotel  which  was  now 
blazing  so  merrily  that  he  could  read 
every  word : 

"Oh,  you  awful,  awful  wet!  Oh,  you 
appalling  dumbbell!  Must  a  girl  shout 
it  aloud  before  you  know  she  loves  you? 
Must  she  put  her  arms  round  your  silly 
neck  and  kiss  your  idiotic  mouth  before 
you  find  it  out?  You  are  the  best  and 
worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me 
and  I  hope  you  die  miserably  and  alone 
in  a  padded  cell. 

"July  22d,  1938.  Joan." 

•"TWO  minutes  and  nineteen  seconds 
■*■  later  somebody  seized  Kenrick's  arm 
and  shook  him  violently. 

"Go    away,    whoever    you    are,"    he  i 
shouted. 

"B-but  that's  just  what  I  want  to  do," 
sobbed  Dennis.    "I  want  to  go  away — 
now.    I  want  to  go  home  this  very  in-  | 
stant." 

Kenrick  turned  an  astonished  face. 
"Are  you  up  the  pole,  Wakefield?  Lost 
your  nerve  or  something?" 

But  Dennis  was  fairly  dancing  with  I 
excitement. 

"Lost  my  nerve — nothing.    I've  just  |: 
found  it,  you  fathead.    But  I  want  to 
go  home.    I  want  ten  days'  leave.    I'm  ] 
going  to  be  married.    Let's  get  out  of  I 
this  blasted  place — now!" 
The  End 
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•  TRUCK-TRAILERS* 
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UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICED  PEACETIME 
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In  ordinary  times,  de- 
livery service  such  as 
United  Parcel  Service 
renders  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  other  large 
cities  is  a  tremendous 
public  convenience. 

But  in  war-time,  it's 
much  more  than  that.  It's  a  big  aid  toward 
winning  the  war,  because  it  conserves  so  much 
gasoline  and  precious  rubber.  Serving  many 
stores  and  shops,  it  prevents  a  wasteful  du- 


plication of  delivery  mileage.  Too,  one  de- 
livery by  the  U.P.S.  saves  trips  . .  and  rubber 
and  gasoline  .  .  for  hundreds  of  householders. 
Such  consolidation  is  advocated  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  emergency  measure. 

U.P.S.  goes  still  farther,  though,  in  conserv- 
ing not  only  rubber  and  gasoline,  but  also 
steel  and  motor  power.  Here's  how:  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  where  it  serves  three  of  the 
largest  department  stores  and  more  than  150 
shops,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  Fruehauf  Trailers 
is  used  .... 


•  RUBBER  AND  STEEL  ARE  CONSERVED  because  a  Truck-and-Trailer  combination  uses  about  10% 
less  weight  of  tires  and  25%  less  steel  than  do  the  two  trucks  required  to  carry  the  same  payload. 

•  FEWER  TRUCKS  ARE  USED  because  any  truck,  pulling  a  Trailer,  can  haul  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  it  is  designed  to  carry. 

•  GASOLINE  IS  CONSERVED  because  each  U.P.S.  truck,  pulling  a  Trailer,  uses  far  less  fuel  than 
would  the  two  or  three  trucks  it  replaces. 


If  there's  a  hauling  job  where  costs  must 
be  figured  under  a  microscope,  it's  parcel 
delivery.  Fractions  of  pennies  add  up  fast! 

That's  why  U.P.S.  decided  to  try  Trailers. 
And  it's  why,  in  less  than  two  years,  it  pur- 
chased a  total  of  fourteen  .   .  all  Fruehaufs. 

U.P.S.  uses  the  "shuttle  system"    .    .    one 


truck  handles  three  Trailers.  While  the  truck 
is  pulling  one  Trailer,  the  two  others  are  being 
loaded  and  unloaded.  Truck  and  driver  are 
never  idle.  That's  a  further  big  economy  .  . 
and  conserves  still  more  rubber,  steel,  gas- 
oline and  motive  power  for  the  war  job. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

Sales  and  Service  in  Principal  Cities 
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SILENT   FERRIES 


By  Robert  McCormick 
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Gliders  in  close  formation  behind  a  towing  plane  (still  on  the  ground)  of  the  Marine  Glider  Detachment 


Gelling  soldiers  and  equip- 
ment lo  Ihe  middle  of  the 
lighting  in  a  big  hurry 
is  the  job  of  the  Iroop- 
carrying  gliders.  Here's 
what  our  moiorless  trans- 
ports   can — and    can't — do 


WHEN  you  watch  the  big  gliders 
swoop  down  with  the  silence, 
grimness  and  accuracy  of  an 
eagle  pouncing  on  a  rabbit,  you  think  of 
invasion.  Gliders  and  invasion — it's  a 
matter  of  simple  association,  like  bread 
and  butter. 

The  Army  once  gave  no  official  en- 
couragement to  such  an  idea,  but  it 
became  so  obvious  that  the  principal 
function  of  gliders  would  be  toting  men 
and  weapons  on  short  hops — perhaps 
across  the  English  Channel  for  a  second 
front — that  even  the  Army  finally  ad- 
mitted it.  Some  day  gliders  may  be 
good  for  other  things,  but  much  of  what 
you  hear  these  days  of  the  "unlimited 
possibilities"  of  gliders  is  flapdoodle. 
Their  limitations,  as  of  this  moment,  are 
greater  than  their  possibilities. 
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Anyhow,  the  gliders  are  coming ;  big 
fellows  capable  of  carrying  astonishing 
quantities  of  troops  and  equipment.  The 
Army  Air  Forces  have  a  15 -place  job 
and  are  undoubtedly  working  up  to 
larger  craft.  The  Marines  talk  quite 
freely  of  motorless  ships  capable  of 
carrying  one  dozen  or  two  dozen  fully 
equipped  troops. 

Several  big  gliders  ready  for  test 
flights  were  lined  up  at  Wright  Field 
when  we  got  there.  Two  of  the  larger, 
loaded  with  nine  soldiers,  squatted  be- 
hind a  C-47,  the  equivalent  of  the  DC-3. 
the  most  common  commercial  airliner. 
Although  the  gliders  were  just  about  the 
size  of  the  transport,  they  looked  less 
substantial.  They  were  made  of  wood 
and  canvas,  and  painted  bright  blue  and 
yellow;  and  the  absence  of  propellers 
allowed  them  to  squat  low  on  the 
ground. 

The  C-47  was  waiming  up,  and  just 
as  we  approached,  it  cut  loose.  Strain- 
ing like  a  small  mechanical  tornado,  it 
yanked  the  gliders  behind  it  into  a  long 
and  noisy  run.  The  gliders  soon  rose  a 
few  feet  in  the  air  but  the  bomber  was 
still  roaring  along  the  earth,  showing  no 
signs  of  leaving;  it  must  have  covered 
twice  the  distance  it  would  need  to  get 
up  alone  before  its  own  wheels  finally 


lifted  from  the  ground.  It  flew  almost 
flat  far  into  the  distance,  struggling  to 
get  enough  speed  and  altitude  to  bank 
into  a  wide  circle  around  the  field. 

After  the  C-47  got  off,  an  observation 
plane  taxied  along  towing  three  two- 
place  training  gliders,  buglike  little  fel- 
lows also  frivolously  done  up  in  blue 
and  yellow  paint.  All  four  got  up  with 
much  less  trouble  and  were  followed  by 
another  similar  formation.  Last  came 
an  antique  bomber  of  uncertain  designa- 
tion, pulling  a  single  15-place  glider, 
The  whole  conglomeration  pushed  up  to 
six  thousand  feet,  and  the  gliders  cut 
loose. 

A  Silent  Maneuver 

We  were  installed  in  a  tent  some- 
where near  the  middle  of  Wright  Field, 
representing  the  enemy  to  be  attacked 
by  giider-bcrne  troops.  If  we  had  relied 
upon  sound  detectors  for  warning  of  the 
attack,  we  would  have  been  surprised 
right  out  of  this  world,  for  in  all  their 
maneuvering  the  gliders  were  silent  as 
clouds.  They  had  been  detached  from 
their  towing  planes  well  out  of  reach  of 
the  sound-detecting  devices.  During 
their  minutes  aloft,  they  kept  their  for- 
mations almost  as  well  as  skilled  pilots 
in  power-operated  planes. 


The  first  audible  signal  we  got  of  thi 
approach  was  a  high-pitched  swish  a 
the  hardwood  runners  of  the  big  jobt 
hit  the  grass  at  something  like  fifty  mile 
an  hour,  but  by  that  time  the  gliders  wen 
only  a  few  feet  from  our  canvas  bastion 
pouring  armed  troops  all  over  us. 

The     Germans     snatched     many 
bridgehead  in  their  march  through  thi 
Low  Countries  with  just  such  attacks 

They  used  gliders  in  at  least  four  ma 
jor  battles:  the  capture  of  the  Belgiai 
fort  Eben  Emael,  in  Crete,  in  the  Mid 
die  East,  and  in  Russia. 

Even  at  Crete,  where  the  gliders  wen 
expected,  they  were  successful  becaus* 
the  British  were  unprepared  for  th< 
quantities  of  soldiers  they  belched  out 
Yet  they  were  small,  compared  to  wha 
the  Germans  have  now.  They  had  winf 
spans  of  80  feet,  and  carried  fron 
twelve  to  fifteen  fully  armed  men.  Thej 
came  down  anywhere.  One  whiske( 
down  in  the  royal  palace  grounds  a 
Canea  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  kin| 
of  Greece,  who  had  already  fled. 

Bigger  ships  were  used  in  carryin( 
men  and  supplies  to  General  Romme 
in  Libya  and  Egypt.  Some  bore  mon 
than  twenty  men,  or  more  than  two  ton: 
of  cargo,  slowing  the  tow  planes  down  tc 
(Continued  on  page  90,) 


'STROMBERG"  CARBURETORS  turn 

gasoline  into  the  'breath  of  life'  for 
engines  which  drive  our  mechanized 
fighting  equipment.  Miserly  with  fuel, 
they're  lavish  with  power 


of  Our  Bullet  Belching  Monsters 


"BENDIX-WEISS"  Universal  Joints 
transmit  the  vital  torque  from  the  crank- 
shaft through  varying  angles  to  wheels 
and  sprockets,  delivering  constant 
speed  over  the  roughest  going. 


From  Libya  to  the  Solomons,  in  every  battle, 
America's  mechanized  monsters  roar  into  combat 
like  steel-clad  dragons.  In  many  tanks  and  combat 
cars,  there  are  two  crews:  a  crew  of  courageous 
American  fighting  men,  and  with  them,  sharing  in 
every  action,  The  Invisible  Crew  —  precision  equip- 
ment built  by  Bendix. 

The  Invisible  Crew  gives  breath  to  the  engines 
of  these  monsters.  It  carries  their  brawn  to  wheels 
and  treads.  The  Invisible  Crew  steadies  and  con- 

BENDIX   PRODUCTS   DIVISION 


trols  the   weight  and  momentum  that  otherwise 
would  make  them  blundering,  senseless  giants. 

On  every  front  — land,  sea  and  air  — thousands 
of  other  Bendix  members  of  The  Invisible  Crew 
perform  vital  war  tasks  of  control  and  instrumen- 
tation for  the  invincible  crew,  America's  fighting 
men.  And  as  this  war  for  peace  and  freedom 
leaches  'round  the  globe— the  heart  and  skill  of 
thousands  of  Bendix  workers  are  poured  into  the 
fighting  perfection  of  America's  war  machines. 


r//£  /Afy/S/Bl£  CftttV 


"BENDIX"  BRAKES  give  drivers  of 
combat  cars  and  ordnance  vehicles 
positive  control  for  descending  steep 
grades  and  making  sudden  stops  with- 
out shock  or  damage  to  vital  equipment. 


Back  America's  invincible  crew 
...our  lighters  on  every  front. 
Buy    War    Bonds    and    Stamps. 
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AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


COF»»i'i"T   U43,  tCNOIK  AVIATION   CORPORATION 


From  Coast  to  Coast,  25  Bendix  Plants  Are  Speeding  Members  of  "The  Invisible  Crew"  to  World  Battle  Fronts 


BODY 
MECHANICS 

By  Phoebe  Radclif f e 


PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR    COLLIER'S    BY    LARRY    MONAHAN 
AT     THE     SPERRY     GYROSCOPE      COMPANY 


GIRLS  from  office,  home  and  school  are  pouring 
into  the  war  plants.  They  are  being  trained  in 
the  use  of  machine  tools,  drills,  presses,  torches. 
They'll  learn  to  work  well  and  fast.  But  if  they  would 
take  time  out  now  to  study  the  machine  that  runs  the 
machines — the  human  body — they'd  save  themselves 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  strain  and  fatigue. 

Once  you  put  your  mind  on  it,  the  theory  of  body 
mechanics  is  simple.  It's  just  this:  The  body  should  be 
held  straight,  but  relaxed.  Imagine  that  the  parts  of 
your  body  are  blocks  piled  on  top  of  one  another. 
Keep  one  part  directly  above  the  next,  but  don't  stiffen. 
It  takes  steady,  everyday  attention  to  get  this  good 


habit.  The  following  easy  exercises,  practil 
will  help  you  to  it  by  stretching  taut  muscled 
all  tension. 

For  strengthening  back  and  abdominal  m 
be  done  on  the  floor  or  in  bed) : 

1.  Lie  on  your  back  with  knees  up,  feet! 
out  your  abdomen  as  far  as  you  can,  keeping! 
flat.  Then  draw  it  in.  Do  this  four  times,  jl 
up  the  tip  of  your  spine,  forcing  your  bad 
waistline  to  hug  tight  to  the  floor.  Four  tim*| 
both  four  times,  doing  them  alternately. 

2.  Lie  on  your  back,  folding  arms  over  y 
with  knees  bent,  feet  flat.    Raise  your  hipj 


ha*1 


The  earnest  young  woman  above  probably  will  wake  up 
tomorrow  morning  with  a  nasty  little  crick  in  her  back. 
She  is  concentrating  on  a  precision  job  and  has  managed 
to  squinch  herself  so  thai  her  shoulders  are  tensed  and  her 
back  bent.  She  should  relax  as  below,  keeping  straight 
but  not  stiff.  Note  the  easy  downward  slope  of  shoulders, 
the  nice  flat  back.  Change  your  position  whenever  you  like 


Don't  laugh  at  the  peculiar  stance  on  this  young  lady. 
You  probably  look  sway-back  yourself  in  similar  situa- 
tions. We  all  have  a  tendency  to  buckle  at  the  waist 
when  reaching  up,  throwing  our  hips  out  of  line,  strain- 
ing our  backs.  Safe  way  to  reach  is  shown  below.  Keep 
your  back  flat,  carry  your  hips  well  forward,  clinching 
them  together.  Free  your  head,  keep  a  lift  in  your  chest 


The  debutante  slouch,  as  you  can  see,  is  i 
harmful,  but  also  most  unattractive.  It  thro  i;;;i 
body  out  of  line,  jumbles  your  insides  a  bit,  ~ 
friction  and  strain.  You  must  keep  the  part' 
body  in  a  direct  line,  one  above  the  next 
way  you  maintain  natural  balance.  You  c 
for  hours  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue  and  no  I 
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Hers  touching  the  floor,  until 
orms  an  unbroken  line  from 
oulders.   Eight  times. 
on  back,  arms  folded  above 
back  until  it  is  four  inches 
and  body  is  supported  by 
and    heels.     Clinch   hips   to- 
rn to  floor.   Eight  times, 
'eloping  chest: 
d  erect,  inhale,  rising  on  toes. 
„  to  shoulders,  then  extend 
your  head.   Exhale,  lowering 
ng  to  heels.    Eight  times. 


For  relaxing: 

1.  Close  eyes  and  roll  head  slowly 
in  a  deep  circle,  freeing  all  tension. 
Circle  with  your  shoulders  slowly,  in  a 
shrugging  motion.    Eight  times. 

2.  Stand  tall,  then  slowly  curl  up 
caterpillar-fashion.  Begin  by  dropping 
head  on  chest,  letting  arms  fall  loose. 
Keep  on  curling  until  head  reaches 
knees.  Head,  shoulders  and  knees  must 
be  completely  relaxed.  Straighten  up 
slowly,  beginning  at  the  back,  until  erect, 
head  coming  up  last.   Three  times.  *** 


ik  and  groan  before  you  can  bend  from  the  waist  and  get  as  close  to  the 
le  worker  above,  that's  fine,  because  you  shouldn't  do  it.  Bending  in 
9  pick  up  heavy  weights  is  dangerous — it  creates  a  disproportionate  pull 
ck  muscles.  The  trick  is  to  squat  down  beside  your  heavy  weight,  one 
lly  in  advance  of  the  other,  knees  turned  outward.  By  doing  this,  you 
leg  and  thigh  muscles  do  all  the  hard  work.  If  these  muscles  have  been 
I,  practice  deep  knee  bends  at  night  to  get  them  back  in  good  shape 


Albert  Richard 

Action-Fit*  Gloves 

a  "must",  too! 


Yes,  gloves  with  Action-Fit  * 
too!  Smartly-styled,  soft- 
tailored  leather  gloves  that 
go    every    place.    Ask    for 

them   by  name! 


an  ALBERT  RICHARD 

Action-Fit*  Coat  for  More 

Comfort!  More  Style!  More  Wear! 

You  can  afford  to  be  particular  when  you  buy  a 
sports  coat  today!  And  because  you  want  the  most 
in  comfort,  the  most  in  style  and  lasting  quality — 
be  practical  and  insist  on  an  ALBERT  RICHARD  Coat. 
These  handsome  coats  have  everything  you  demand 
— sturdy,  quality  materials  .  .  .  expert  styling,  accu- 
rate fit.  Furthermore,  you  get  the  exclusive  features 
of  Action-Fit*  — Albert  Richard's  unique  tailoring 
feature  that  gives  you  extra  roominess  across  the 
shoulders,  freedom-of-arm  action  combined  with 
plenty  of  style.  Yes,  for  real  knockabout,  gadabout 
wear — be  the  man  who  wears  an  Albert  Richard 
Coat  ...  the  sports  coat  chosen  by  so  many  out- 
standing athletes.  Thousands  of  U.  S.  army  and  navy 
flyers  are  wearing  outfits  made  in  our  factory.  A 
wide  selection  ...  in  quality  leathers,  gabardines, 
poplins  and  woolens.  At  your  favorite  store;  or  write 
to  ALBERT  RICHARD  COMPANY,  Milwaukee ,  Wis. 


Know  Your  America !  Ask  for  the  Thrilling  New 
PATRIOTIC  PANORAMA   FREE! 

All  about  your  America!  Exciting,  full  color,  wall-size  map  depicting  thrilling 
events,  dates,  places!  Things  you  want  to  know,  should  know  about  your 
country.  Free  at  your  Albert  Richard  store.  Write  for  name  of  store  or  send 
10c  (no  stamps,  please)  to  cover  mailing  and  handling. 

Dept.  J,  ALBERT  RICHARD  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFF. 
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Albert  T^  Richard 

Division  of  Fried,  Ottermonn  Co. 


HELP   UNCLE  SAM  conserve  precious  wools.  Wear  durable,  weather-resistant  outer  garments  that  will  take  long,  hard  wear. 
You'll  walk  more,  too— saving  tires  and  oil.  Remember:  "Get  in  the  scrap"— and  buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  regularly. 


Appetlzan  —  Arrange  Shredded 
Ralsron  and  cubes  of  ready- to -cat 
sausage  alternately  on  toothpicks,  top- 
ping each  one  with  a  pickled  onion. 
Delicious  appetizers. 

Party  Pick-Up  —  Melt  V4  cup  butter 
in  skillet.  Add  pkg.  Shredded  Ralston. 
Sprinkle  with  lVi  tsp.  salt.  Stir  while 
heating  5  minutes.  Serve  as  nuts,  crou- 
tons in  soup  or  with  fruit  juice. 


^ 


Sugarless  Candy  —  Sweet-tooth 
thrill  for  young  and  old.  Easy.  Thrifty. 
Wholesome. 

Just  do  this:  Put  2  cups  Shredded 
Ralston  in  pan  over  medium  heat. 
Cover  with  mixture  of  Vi  cup 
strained  honey  and  1  tsp.  grated  lemon 
or  orange  rind.  Fold  over  gently  until 
glazed— about  3  minutes. 


ITS  BITE  S|^ 


Yes  . . .  and  what  a  breakfast! 
One  look  and  eyes  brighten. 
One  taste  and  smiles  appear. 
Here's  nourishing  whole 
wheat  in  crisp,  tempting  bite 
size  form — with  an  unforget- 
table flavor  that  takes  the  "ho 
hum"  out  of  breakfast.  A  cereal 
so  just-right  in  taste,  size  and 
crispness  it  comes  in  handy 
from  morning  to  night.  It's 
thrifty,  too!  Costs  less  per 
ounce  than  most  nationally 
advertised  ready-to-eat  cereals, 
only  half  as  much  as  some.  En- 
joy Shredded  Ralston  regular- 
ly. Remember  Uncle  Sam  says 
— eat  whole  grains  every  day! 


A  Little  Worse  Than  Peace 

Continued  from  page  19 


is  carrying  a  baby  up  and  down  the 
path.  He  amuses  it  by  walking  and  he 
uses  up  his  own  heavy  time.  A  little  boy 
of  three  hangs  onto  him.  The  mother  is 
washing  on  their  front  porch.  The  front 
porch  is  a  concrete  strip,  sunken  below 
the  path;  the  room  where  they  live  is  a 
basement;  it  costs  $4  a  month.  They 
would  like  to  live  in  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful government  housing  developments 
but  somehow  that  never  happened.  And 
now  with  the  war,  and  the  materials 
not  coming — "Only  $20  a  month  now," 
he  says.  Then  he  asks,  "Is  it  true  the 
Navy  is  going  to  take  over  the  Falan- 
sterio?"  That  is  a  great  modern,  clean, 
government-built  apartment  block,  an 
escape  from  The  Pearl,  from  the  Little 
Mud.  "If  they  do,  then  we  have  no 
hope;  then  there  is  no  place  to  go." 

We  say  they  surely  won't,  knowing 
nothing  about  it.  He  seems  happier  and 
tells  his  wife  thatthe  war  is  not  so  bad, 
and  you  would  think  they  were  going  to 
move  tomorrow. 

Two  little  Puerto  Ricans  have  just 
come  in  on  the  plane  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  woman  had  never  been  in 
a  plane  before  and  was  sick  all  the  way. 
They  saved  up  their  money  and  came 
by  plane  since  the  sea  is  not  safe.  Now 
they  are  opening  their  possessions  for 
the  customs  inspection.  They  have  come 
home  because  it  is  better  to  be  at  home 
in  time  of  war,  it  is  safer  and  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  In  Santo  Domingo 
they  heard  fine  stories  of  all  the  work 
here,  how  everyone  had  a  job  and,  with 
the  war,  wages  had  gone  up. 

They  brought  back  treasures:  a  hand- 
some new  saddle,  a  biscuit  tin  full  of 
fresh  eggs,  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  news- 
paper. These  are  all  solemnly  inspected, 
and  they  get  into  the  car  which  will  de- 
posit them  at  the  airport  gate.  At  the 
gate  they  must  take  a  taxi,  but  there 
are  no  taxis,  so  they  take  their  things 
across  the  road  to  a  bar  and  leave  them 
with  the  boy  who  washes  the  glasses. 
They  will  just  go  for  a  walk  and  see  the 
town.  It  has  been  such  a  long  time  since 
they  were  here. 

Pride  in  Their  Preparations 

They  see  mounds  of  dirt  which  they 
are  told  are  air-raid  shelters.  The 
man  who  tells  them  this  is  very  proud 
to  show  off  his  knowledge;  they  have 
everything  here,  guns  and  air-raid  shel- 
ters and  everything.  They  have  even 
had  blackouts. 

The  populace  has  used  the  air-raid 
shelters  now,  for  some  time,  as  comfort 
stations  or  lovers'  lanes;  but  the  little 
people  coming  home  know  none  of  this. 

They  see  for  the  first  time  the  guns. 
They  are  walking  hand  in  hand  now, 
and  a  jeep  comes  by,  and  then  they  step 
back  on  the  pavement  quickly  as  a  great 
Army  truck  lumbers  past.  There  never 
was  so  much  traffic.  And  all  these  new 
things! 

"To  carry  the  cannons  in,"  the  man 
explains  learnedly,  pointing  to  a  wreck- 
ing truck. 

His  wife  admires  his  knowledge.  They 
stop  to  watch  a  home-guard  outfit  drill- 
ing and  they  stand  and  admire  a  group 
of  American  soldiers,  immaculate  in 
that  shiny  sateenlike  khaki  of  the  new 
uniforms. 

"How  pretty!"  the  woman  says,  look- 
ing after  them.  The  war  seems  terribly 
exciting. 

The  woman's  family  live  in  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Homes.  They  will  take  a 
taxi  out  there,  though  it  is  expensive, 
because  this  is  a  homecoming.  As  they 
drive  up,  they  see  the  little  stucco 
houses  —  blue,    white,    yellow    modern 


boxes,  like  a  large  permanent  touri 
camp.  The  church  and  the  school  ail 
tall  and  very  impressive.  The  stree 
are  wide,  paved  and  clean.  Each  lii 
house  is  smothered  in  its  own  greener] 
They  both  think  this  is  beautiful  bt 
yond  words.  They  remember  where  tl 
family  lived  before  the  government  bui 
these  houses. 

Now  there  are  cries  of  welcome  an 
kissing  all  around  and  they  can  scarcel 
manage  to  get  the  things  out  of  the  ta: 
and  into  the  house,  for  embracing  or. 
another  and  asking  questions  and  a, 
telling  one  another  how  wonderful  the 
look.  The  eggs  are  handled  very  cart 
fully.  Eggs  cost  70  cents  a  dozen,  ij 
case  you  can  get  them.  The  cheese  wi 
be  fine  on  bread,  in  place  of  the  butte 
you  cannot  buy.  The  saddle  is  admire 
and  touched.  They  look  at  the  hous< 
there  are  two  small  bedrooms  and  a  liv 
ing  room  and  a  kitchen  and  runnin 
water. 

Houses  Hard  to  Get 
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The  woman  studies  all  this  most  care 
fully.  Only  $9.50  a  month  for  such 
place?  They  will  have  to  rent  a  hous 
here  right  away.  But  that  is  not  so  easj 
her  mother  says;  many  people  want  t 
live  here;  there  are  not  enough  house 
Since  the  war,  no  more  can  be  built.  Th 
boats  do  not  bring  the  things  to  buil 
with,  the  mother  explains. 

Then  they  are  all  sitting  in  the  livi: 
room,  rocking  in  the  fine  cane  rockers 
They  talk  of  work.  A  cousin  has  com^ 
to  welcome  them.  He  is  very  lucky,  h< 
says;  he  has  a  good  job  working  for  thi 
Army.    The  newcomers  are  impressed* 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "the  Army  and  thi, 
Navy  are  building  many  things."  He 
earns  $1.60  a  day.  There  are  men,  edu 
cated  in  this  trade,  who  earn  as  much  a: 
$8  a  day. 

"Don't  tell  me!"  the  woman  says 
wide-eyed,  amazed.  Then  of  course  he 
husband  will  get  work  with  the  Army 
too. 

"It  is  not  so  easy,"  the  cousin  says 
"We  have  all  the  people  we  need  now 
Maybe  you  can,  maybe  you  can't 
Don't  be  too  sure!" 

They  sit  and  rock,  talking  of  work  anc 
the  war,  how  much  more  food  costs 
what  you  can  buy,  who  has  gone  into  the 
Army.  Oh,  yes,  some  of  the  neighbors 
boys  are  away  being  soldiers.  They  tall 
of  the  great  scare  right  after  war  started 
and  the  blackouts  and  how  everyone  , 
thought  the  Germans  were  coming 
They  can  laugh  about  that  now,  but  i1 
wasn't  funny  at  the  time.  They  talk  o; 
the  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  anc 
the  people  who  have  got  other  jobs  anc 
are  paid  more.  La  guerra,  they  say  tc 
one  another.  But  where  the  war  is,  oi 
who  is  fighting  it,  or  what  it  is  about 
they  do  not  yet  know.  The  two  little 
people  are  happy  to  be  home  anyhow 
That  is  the  main  thing.  This  is  the  place 
they  really  love. 

Outside,  a  young  girl  is  walking  up 
and  down  holding  a  fat,  blond,  happy 
and  very  ugly  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
would  like  to  have  someone  to  talk  to 
If  you  are  only  eighteen  you  cannot  sit 
home  all  day  with  the  child  and  do 
housework;  you  want  a  little  company, 
a  little  excitement.  She  lives  just  down 
the  street  in  three  rooms,  and  her  hus- 
band   does    not    get    home    until    late 

"Why  don't  you  come  in,"  she  says, 
"and  talk  a  while?" 

On  the  table,  there  is  a  picture  of  her 
self  in  white  satin,  and  her  husband, 
just  as  small  and  young  as  she  is,  with 
a  tiny  black  mustache  and  an  earnest 
expression  and  a  rented  tuxedo.  That 
was  taken  when  they  were  married. 
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"Do  you  want  to  see  the  dress?"  she 
.  ks.   She  brings  it  out  of  a  closet, 
"he  baby,  Johnny,  has  been  parked  on 
cushion  and  is  happily  tearing  up  a 
■wspaper.) 

The  dress  is  a  little  yellow  now,  rum- 
'ed  and  somewhat  soiled.  It  cost  $22 
4d  it  was  very  fine.  She  has  rented  it 
iree  times  already  and  loaned  it  free 
■  some  other  girls.  She  got  $6  the 
rst  time  she  rented  it  and  $4  the 
•.her  two  times.  It  must  be  nervous  or 
ot  work,  getting  married  in  these  parts ; 
He  dress  is  a  little  sweaty,  too. 
"I'd  make  it  into  a  dance  dress,"  she 
kid,  "if  we  ever  went  dancing;  but  you 
now  how  it  is  when  you  get  married, 
"ou  don't  go  out  much  any  more.  Be- 
des,  I  won't  have  anyone  to  dance 
Lith.  My  husband  is  crazy  to  go  in  the 
rmy.  He  doesn't  know  how  long  there 
ill  be  any  shoes  left  to  sell,  he  says; 
ut  mainly  he  is  just  crazy  to  go  in  the 
rmy." 

"Why?"  we  ask. 

She  tells  us  naively  and  perfectly  hon- 

'    stly:  "Because  he  thinks  it  will  make 

im  so  strong."   (And  many  think  it  will 

<e  three  good  meals  a  day  and  a  pair 

f  shoes.  And  they  are  all  correct.) 

She   herself   studied   in   the   first-aid 

lass;  a  lady  here  taught  them.    It  was 

ery,    very    interesting;     you    learned 

'bout  bandages  and  how  to  make  soap. 

'-he  would  like  to  do  anything  at  all  in 

e  Civilian  Defense,  anything  she  could 

ar  the  government. 

"Why?"  we  asked  again,  not  knowing 
/hat  the  answer  would  be  this  time. 

"Why?"      She     smiled — lovely     blue 
yes,    lovely    little    freckled    face    and 
(urned-up  nose — and  said  shyly,  as  if  it 
vere  a  very  private  and  secret  confes- 
ion,  "Por  la  patria!" 
If  her  husband  did  volunteer  for  the 
rmy    (and   there    has   been   no   draft, 
a   here  are  more  volunteers  than  can  be 
;  qsed),  he  would  go  out  to  the  induc- 
'  'ion  center  at  Fort  Buchanan  and  squat 
:  in  the  shade  alongside  a  hut  with  other 
11  j)oys  and  men,  waiting  to  take  his  in- 
telligence tests  and  his  physical  exami- 
"  Nation.   Perhaps  he  would  find  the  tests 
1  |>asy  and  perhaps  he  would  find  them 
'"!  <mpossibie.    The  tests  are   in  Spanish, 
;ince  only  a  fourth  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
*J  ^peak  English  at  all.    Perhaps  the  doc- 
i  :or  would   say   he   was   all   right,   but 
::  oerhaps  the  doctor  would  find  he  was 
soor  material. 

Why  They  Like  the  Army 

'"     There  is  some  poor  material,  pitiful 

I  material,  volunteering  so  gladly  and  be- 
'* Jng  unacceptable.  The  long  years  of 
>»  peace  were  not  rich  years.  Semistarva- 
4  tion  and  overcrowding  and  dirt  and  dis- 
i  ease  leave  a  dreadful  mark.  Schools 
olhave  not  been  too  plentiful  and  if  there 
ik  are  schools,  you  must  have  time  to  go 
Kfto  them,  and  time  means  not  working 
t(  !in  the  sugar  fields  or  on  the  tobacco  or 
^coffee  plantations  or  in  the  factories. 
it  Time  for  schooling  means  less  food  for 
i'Xhe  home. 

•  "Children  are  the  wealth  of  the  poor," 
i  someone  said.    They  are  about  all  the 

poor  have,  and  here  they  have  them  at 
if  the  rate  of  a  25,000  net  increase  in  popu- 
))  lation  each  year.  There  are  too  many 
people  for  the  island  to  support — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them.  Only  those 
who  have  best  survived  the  peace  can 
hope  to  get  into  the  war. 

After  a  few  days  at  Fort  Buchanan, 
n  these  boys  move  on  to  Camp  Tortuguero 

•  where  they  are  trained  for  eight  weeks 
'-■  — and  again  weeded  out.  Tortuguero 
i   looks  new  and  raw,  a  rash  of  hutments 

and  barracks  and  tents  sprung  up  out  of 

•  the  red   clay.    The   Puerto   Ricans   try 

II  very  hard  to  stay  in  the  Army.  The 
i  Army  is  wonderful.  You  are  somebody 
B  when  you're  in  the  Army  and  you  earn 
t  $50    a    month    and    can    send    money 

|  home  to  your  family.    If  you  have  a 
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wife,  she  gets  money  too,  and  there  is 
more  money  if  you  have  a  child.  You 
are  doing  important  work  and  you  don't 
have  to  worry  for  anything,  and  neither 
do  the  old  people  or  the  wife  at  home. 
Besides,  there  are  pleasures — movies, 
sports,  a  USO  club.  It  is  something  ex- 
traordinary to  be  a  soldier. 

Eight  men,  wearing  the  blue  fatigue 
uniform,  were  waiting  near  the  colonel's 
office.  They  seemed  very  sad;  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  be  sent  home 
because  they  could  not  make  the  grade. 
Was  the  work  hard?  Oh,  no,  the  work 
was  easy,  the  work  was  good. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  since 
I  was  a  child,"  one  said. 

"What  counts  here  is  character,"  an- 
other said  hopefully.  In  Spanish  that 
would  mean  many  things:  good  will, 
obedience,  devotion,  honesty.  Charac- 
ter, unfortunately,  was  not  enough;  he 
had  to  understand  a  Garand  rifle  and 
apparently  he  could  not. 

Lure  of  the  Army 

"Better  than  working  in  the  sugar 
fields?"  we  said. 

"Man,"  one  of  them  said,  "it  is  much 
better  than  anything  you  will  ever 
know." 

But  now  he  would  have  to  go  back  to 
that.  In  a  year  he  can  earn  about  $150 
cutting  cane.  It  is  back-breaking  work 
and  $150  is  not  much,  anywhere  you 
live.  He  would  go  back  to  a  red-mud- 
colored  house  near  the  fields,  with  a  gas 
drum  to  catch  water  in  and  a  gas  drum 
to  use  as  a  cookstove.  He  would  live  in 
that  shaky  house,  two  rooms  of  it,  with 
his  family  and  relatives. 

As  you  pass  on  the  road  in  the  eve- 
ning, you  can  see,  in  all  the  houses, 
someone  swinging  hopelessly  in  a  ham- 
mock in  one  room,  waiting  for  night 
and  then  for  the  next  day.  There  is  one 
hammock  and  one  bed  usually,  and 
then  there  is  also  the  floor  to  sleep  on. 

This  boy  wanted  desperately  to  stay 
in  the  Army.  The  war  for  him  and  for 
those  like  him  means  escape,  means  at 
last  a  chance  to  learn,  to  move,  to  see 
things,  to  handle  something  other  than 
a  machete.  It  means  being  somebody 
and  it  means  eating  all  you  want. 

But  there  are  other  young  Puerto 
Ricans  who  are  smarter  and  more  fit, 
and  they  can  stay  in  the  wonderful 
Army.  (How  well  they  look,  you  think, 
how  bright  and  alert  and  well  fed  and 
clean!  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  a  war  as 
a  health  cure.)  These  four  boys  are 
almost  old  soldiers  by  now,  having  been 
seven  weeks  in  the  Army.  They  have 
gentle  voices  and  shy,  gentle  manners 
and  they  are  surprised  by  every  ques- 
tion, because  they  have  never  thought 
about  themselves  before. 

Why  are  they  in  the  Army?  It  seemed 
a  good  thing  to  do  and  they  like  it.  You 
work  very  hard  all  day  and  it  is  quite 
interesting.  Sometimes,  in  the  evening, 
when  you  have  time  to  think,  you  are 
homesick.  Sometimes,  reading  the  pa- 
per, everyone  gets  excited  and  thinks: 
Oh,  if  we  could  only  go  out  there 
(though  they  do  not  exactly  know  where 
"out  there"  is)  and  kill  the  enemy!  But, 
of  course,  they  say  shyly,  that  is  only 
the  excitement  from  reading  the  papers. 
What  they  are  doing  is  defending  their 
homeland.  After  the  war?  Oh,  after  the 
war  they  will  do  whatever  they  can. 
Meantime  they  send  money  home  and 
they  are  defending  the  country.  The 
money  is  needed  at  home.  One  has 
many  brothers  out  of  work,  and  his 
mother  is  old.  There  is  his  money  and 
the  money  his  sister  earns  doing  needle- 
work. Then  we  talk  about  this  needle- 
work. 

The  women  are  waiting  in  the  hall  of 
a  factory.  This  factory  says  that  it  is 
the  "Tiffany  of  the  Needle."  The 
women  came  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
and  there  was  no  work,  and  now  they 
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•  Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  wintry  winds  can  keep  these  sturdy  Fortune 
brogues  inside!  They're  styled  for  wear  in  any  weather,  built  of  "Rugged 
Grain"  leathers  to  take  it — all  winter  long.  You'll  be  wise  to  think  about 
the  extra  mileage  you  will  walk  this  winter,  and  the  need  for  extra  protection. 
You'll  be  smart  to  step  into  a  Fortune! 

Above:  Style  No.  6715.  An  authentic  wing  tip  brogue  in  Scotch  Grain.  Below:  Style 
No.  6709.    Moccasin  type  blucher  in  Scotch  Grain. 
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Pride  in  appearance  ...  an  Amer- 
ican custom  on  Thanksgiving  .  .  . 
on  every  occasion.  Long's  Hats  im- 
part distinction  with  superbly 
styled  fur-felts  .  .  .  custom  de- 
tailed, unsurpassed  quality  .  .  . 
truly  the  Aristocrat  of  Men's  Hats. 


LONGS  HATS 


F»«t«/r«d  et  of/  ADAM  HAT  STORES 
and     other    fine    Shops    Everywhere 


are  waiting  again,  on  Monday  morning. 
It  is  because  of  the  war.  The  cut  cloth 
is  not  shipped  in  from  New  York;  there 
is  no  shipping  space  anyhow  to  send  it 
back  finished.  The  needlework  industry 
was  ruined  before  the  war  when  wages 
were  raised  to  a  minimum  of  $8  a 
week.  But  some  of  it  goes  on,  and  piece- 
workers can  take  the  children's  dresses 
and  the  underwear  and  nightgowns 
home,  end  if  they  work  very  hard, 
maybe  they  can  make  $1.25  a  day  when 
there  is  anything  to  sew. 

"But  what  do  you  do  if  there  is  no 
work?"  we  asked. 

One  girl  was  bold;  she  said,  "We  do 
without  necessities." 

The  others  laughed  at  this,  when  she 
spoke,  embarrassed,  as  if  she  had  said 
something  vulgar  or  shocking. 

Another  woman  spoke  up.  "There  is 
much  hunger,"  she  said,  and  the  others 
all  looked  down  at  their  hands,  as  if  one 
should  not  mention  these  things.  The 
sister  of  the  soldier  was  twenty  and  had 
done  piecework  for  five  years.  Their 
eyes  look  very  tired,  all  of  them,  and 
their  bodies  are  bent.  One  woman  wore 
a  needle  stuck  through  the  collar  of  her 
dress,  like  some  awful  sign  of  service. 

"We  get  along  as  best  we  can,"  one  of 
them  said;  "it  may  be  better  after  the  war." 

The  war!  The  war  is  a  strange  thing. 
For  some,  it  has  meant  work  and  won- 
derful wages,  or  a  chance  to  be  in  the 
Army.  For  many,  it  has  meant  the  jobs 
disappearing.  Stores  must  shut  when  no 
new  goods  arrive;  gasoline  stations  and 
garages  cannot  continue  when  gasoline 
is  rationed  and  tires  are  irreplaceable; 
the  island  government  cuts  down  on  em- 
ployees when  taxes  from  automobile 
licenses  and  rum  do  not  come  in;  con- 
struction stops  when  there  are  no  ma- 
terials. For  everyone,  it  means  less  and 
more  expensive  food. 

The  thin  top  layer  of  society  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  If 
you  have  money,  you  can  buy  what  you 
need  to  eat  except  butter,  always.  I  was 
constantly  told  there  was  no  butter  but 
had  it  at  every  meal — very  yellow,  very 
strong,  but  still  butter.  Not  much  meat, 
though  at  the  two  best  grocery  stores 
they  had  a  plentiful  display,  and  in  one 
store  they  had  a  two  months'  supply  of 
beef. 

There  is  gasoline  rationing,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  any  great  hard- 
ship, and  the  streets  are  still  crowded 
with  private  cars.  You  are  reduced  to 
smoking  terrible  cigarettes  unless  you 
have  friends  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
will  give  you  a  pack  of  American  ciga- 
rettes now  and  then. 

Daily  life  seems  to  go  along,  almost 
untroubled,  and — with  exceptions — the 
upper  classes  seem  as  unaware  of  the 
war  as  previously  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  conditions  of  peace.  With  excep- 
tions again  (and  the  exceptions  are  fine 
people),  the  upper  class  of  Puerto 
Ricans  has  chosen  to  inhabit  a  self- 
centered  world  where  the  two  main  oc- 
cupations are  making  profits  and  making 
politics.  Someone  said  ironically  that 
the  budget  of  the  insular  government 
was  the  second  largest  industry  on  the 
island,  giving  employment  and  profits 
scarcely  less  than  the  sugar  industry. 

Political  War  Against  Tugwell 

The  politics  are  a  peculiar,  unsavory 
local  product,  for  which  the  Puerto  Ri- 
cans themselves  are  entirely  responsi- 
ble. If  yo.u  see  only  the  front  pages  of 
some  of  the  papers,  you  would  think 
that  this  war  was  not  a  war  against 
Fascism,  but  a  special  little  private  war 
against  Governor  Tugwell. 

This  amazing  performance,  this  loud, 
violent  and  libelous  kind  of  political  at- 
tack, which  seems  to  me  to  be  compara- 
ble only  to  the  carryings-on  in  France 
before  the  war,  astonishes  Americans 
who  are  newcomers  to  the  island  and 


depresses  and  disgusts  those  Puerto  Ri- 
cans who  care  deeply  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  not  for  any  special 
interests  of  their  own. 

Informed,  responsible  Puerto  Ricans 
will  tell  you  that  90%  of  the  population 
live  on  an  average  yearly  income  of 
$340  for  a  family  of  six  and  will  then 
point  out  that  the  10%  must  obviously 
make  sacrifices  to  correct  this.  They 
will  tell  you  that  50%  of  the  island  re- 
ceives government  relief  in  some  form. 
They  will  tell  you  that  50%  of  the  food- 
stuffs of  the  island  are  imported.  In 
time  of  war,  this  is  disastrous;  at  all 
times,  it  is  unsound.  They  will  tell  you 
that  out  of  325,000  school  children  ex- 
amined, 200,000  were  found  to  suffer 
from  malnutrition. 

The  basis  of  all  the  trouble,  they  say, 
is  that  1.887,000  people  live  on  3,400 
square  miles  of  this  island  (in  the 
United  States,  the  population  density 
for  a  like  area  would  be  139,400)  and 
there  is  therefore  less  than  one  acre 
of  land  per  person.  They  say  that  the 
governor  is  earnestly  and  steadily  try- 
ing to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can  people,  and  if  the  war  hadn't  come, 
his  work  would  be  much  further  along. 

You  feel  that  they  are  all  waiting  for 
the  war  to  be  over,  this  great  catastro- 
phe of  the  whole  world,  so  that  they  can 
get  back  to  work  on  their  own  catas- 
trophe: a  homeland  which  they  love  but 
which  does  not  provide  its  people  with 
a  decent  chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Army  Gets  on  Well 

Despite  all  this,  Puerto  Rico  is  far 
from  a  bad  post,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  boys.  They  get  on  eas- 
ily with  the  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are 
courteous  and  kind;  and  the  Puerto  Ri- 
cans regard  them  as  an  amazing  phe- 
nomenon, a  privileged,  joking,  healthy 
horde  swarming  over  the  island.  Of 
course,  Puerto  Rico  is  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"Sure,  I  know  it's  American  terri- 
tory," said  the  soldier  from  Ohio.  "But 
it's  not  like  the  old  U.  S.,  see  what  I 
mean?  And  they  don't  speak  Spanish 
where  I  come  from." 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  are  very  funny 
about  it :  they  take  everything  as  it 
comes,  using  a  favorite  expression  when 
anyone  is  baffled  or  sore  because  of  the 
differences  between  here  and  home. 

"You'll  get  used  to  it,"  one  will  say  to 
another.    "You'll  get  used  to  it,  buddy." 

They  say  this  with  cheerful  resigna- 
tion when  they  see  the  San  Juan  street- 
cars that  run  only  in  one  direction, 
when  a  policeman  cannot  give  street 
directions  in  English,  when  the  torren- 
tial tropical  rain  turns  their  barracks 
into  moored  houseboats  standing  on 
stilts  in  a  muddy  lake,  when  they  ask 
a  girl  to  go  out  to  the  movies  and  find 
they  are  taking  along  a  chaperon,  too. 

They  have  come  to  do  a  job  which 
they  are  doing  well  and  about  which 
very  little  can  be  written.  When  they 
are  off  duty  they  have  a  good  time,  in 
a  climate  cooler  than  Florida,  and  they 
talk  about  home.  "Where'd  you  say  you 
came  from?  Say,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Springfield?"  .  .  .  "Did  you  ever  get  to 
Montana?"  .  .  "What's  going  on  in 
L.  A.?" 

In  San  Juan,  the  enlisted  men's  club 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  is  a  great  mod- 
ern building  with  a  swimming  pool,  a 
movie  theater,  a  library,  a  bowling  al- 
ley, a  scda  fountain,  a  barbershop,  a 
store,  a  tailor,  writing  rooms,  tennis 
tables  and  a  boxing  ring.  The  Army 
post  has  a  golf  course  (with  one  green 
inside  the  moat  of  the  16th  century 
Morro  Fortress),  an  outdoor  movie,  a 
swimming  pool  and  an  enlisted  men's 
club  as  well.  The  USO  is  a  palatial 
building  where  dances  are  held  every 
week  so  that  Americans  can  meet  Puerto 


Ricans;  and  there  are  a  few  attrac 
but  quite  expensive  night  clubs,  as 
as  colorful  but  less  stylish  places  wl 
beer  costs  ten  cents. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  has  worket 
a  troupe  (to  the  immense  pride  of 
recreational  director)  which  can  pu' 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  vaudeville  i 
and  they  travel  about  giving  spt 
shows  at  other  stations  and  car 
Though  they  are  not  able  to  leave  t 
post,  mobile  movies  and  mobile  libra 
serve  all  detached  units.  There  are 
terservice  boxing  matches  and  tei 
tournaments  and  in  season,  all  over 
island,  everyone  goes  in  for  the  g 
passion  of  Puerto  Rico — baseball. 

It  is  not  bad  here  at  all,  but  they 
the  planes  flying  over,  destinations 
asked  but  pretty  well  guessed,  and 
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Gal  who  writes  her  drafted 
boy  friend  all  about  the  won- 
derful times  she's  having; 
and  if  she  isn't,  cooks  up  wild 
tales  to  keep  him  jealous. 


wish    they   were    going   where    the 
tion  is. 

From  the  land,  you  scarcely  feel 
action  that  is  going  on  right  here — I 
intense  and  steady  war  on  submarii| 
You  see  the  patrol  planes  go  out, 
you  see  the  inshore  patrol — small  gl 
boats  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  s| 
— plodding  like  watchdogs  around 
land,   and   you   see   the   convoys   cc| 
safely    in.     This    close    submarine 
makes  no  noise  at  all  and  is  not  talll 
of  any  more  than  it  is  seen.    In  factl 
some  strange  way,  the  war  is  not  tal;| 
of — it  exists. 

Russia  and  Australia  and  Engl.l 
and  Egypt  are  oceans  away,  and  th| 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
Puerto  Rico  who  have  never  hearc 
them.  What  happens  in  those  count] 
decides  what  can  happen  here.  But  L 
war  here  is  like  a  powerful  force,  II 
the  weather  itself,  like  the  hurricaf 
this  island  knows  so  well.  It  has  chan  I 
the  looks  of  the  land,  and  touched  | 
shaped  all  these  lives,  and  it  is  evel 
where  and  inescapable,  yet  somef| 
remote. 

From  the  sea  or  from  the  air,  Puel 
Rico  still  looks  like  a  green  and  peaf 
ful  paradise. 

The  End 


COwKtm  wants  to  know  about  a  M 


an... 


. . .  that  he  faces  the  future  with 
the  shining  courage  that  built 
America's  past . . .  that  he  realizes 
how  much  we  still  have  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  expresses  it  with 
flowers  for  her  and  with  the  time- 
honored  dinner  for  their  guests! 


...that  on  this  special  occasion  he 
chooses  the  "fixin's"  with  special 
care . . .  that  he  makes  "First  In 
Quality"  his  first  consideration 
...that  he  does  her  proud  as  a 
host  by  serving  Old  Schenley, 
mildest  of  all  Bottkd-in-  Bonds! 
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*  The  superbly  keen,  extra- 
durable  edges  of  famous  6NX 
Star  Double  Edge  Blades  are  the 
result  of  special  steel,  new  ma- 
chines, new  sharpening  methods. 
They  make  your  double  edge 
razor  perform  miracles! 

Make  your  blades  last  longer 
by  careful  handling.  Dry 
thoroughly.  Protect  the  edges. 

Star  Division,  American  Safety  Razor  Corp. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REGULAR  10 V  PACK... ECONOMY  25$  PACK 


STAR 

DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES 


For  Double  Edge  Razors! 


Beau  Jack  was  always  there,  trying  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  and  staying  with  me 
to  the  bitter  end." 

One  of  the  rewards  for  this  loyalty 
was  the  chance  Milligan  gave  Beau  Jack 
to  fight  in  a  battle  royal,  when  Milligan 
was  ordered  to  stir  up  some  entertain- 
ment for  the  members  just  before  the 
1936  Masters'.  Beau  Jack  was  the 
youngest  and  lightest  fighter  in  the  mad 
mob  scene  that  night,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  his  mentor  and  the  delight  of  the 
members,  he  cleaned  up. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1940,  Milligan 
brought  Beau  Jack  up  North  with  him 
when  he  took  over  his  annual  summer 
job  at  Long  Meadow  Country  Club,  near 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  It  was  a 
memorable  milestone  in  Beau  Jack's 
career.  Earlier,  Milligan  had  approached 
Clifford  Roberts,  a  New  York  broker, 
who  is  president  of  the  Augusta  Club, 
and  suggested  that  Roberts  underwrite 
Beau  Jack's  argosy. 

Roberts  wasn't  especially  interested 
at  first,  but  his  friend  Richards  Vidmer, 
then  sports  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  now  a  major  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  in  London,  told 
him  he  thought  Beau  Jack  was  a  fine 
prospect.  Vidmer  had  not  seen  him  fight 
but  was  impressed  by  Milligan's  ac- 
count of  his  prowess.  Besides,  Vidmer 
had  a  friend  named  Chick  "Hercules" 
Wergeles,  a  voluble  little  New  York 
sports  figure  who  wanted  a  fighter  to 
manage. 

Beau  Jack,  Incorporated 

It  was  agreed  to  raise  $500  to  get  Beau 
Jack  started.  Twenty-three  men,  most 
of  them  members  of  the  club,  chipped 
in,  and  Milligan  gave  them  all  a  writ- 
ten promise  that  they  would  be  paid 
back  out  of  the  first  profits  Beau  Jack 
accrued. 

Besides  Roberts,  the  stockholders 
were  Bartlett  Arkell,  founder  of  the 
Beech-Nut  Company  and  its  president 
for  fifty  years ;  Clarence  J.  Schoo,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts box  manufacturer;  Dwight 
Ellis,  New  England  textile  man;  Frank 
Crumit,  the  actor;  Billy  DeBeck,  the 
cartoonist;  Vidmer;  Bobby  Jones,  now 
Captain  Robert  Tyre  Jones  of  the  Air 
Forces;  Alvin  O.  Holder,  president  of 
a  Buffalo  department  store;  J.  Gordon 
Gilfillan,  retired  president  of  Jell-O;  Al- 
fred Severin  Bourne,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine heir;  Burton  F.  Peek,  an  executive 
of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company ;  Frank 
A.  Willard,  a  partner  in  Reynolds  and 
Co.,  New  York  brokerage;  Louis  H. 
Brush,  Ohio  newspaper  publisher;  Wil- 
liam E.  Robinson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Herald  Tribune ;  E.  D.  Slater  and 
James  E.  Brownlee,  executives  of 
Frankfort  Distilleries;  Grantland  Rice, 
dean  of  American  sports  writers ;  T.  Suf- 
fern  Tailer,  young  New  York  social  fig- 
ure who  is  now  Lieutenant  Tailer; 
Henry  A.  Hurst,  Philadelphia  linen 
merchant;  L.  B.  Maytag,  of  the  wash- 
ing machine  company;  Charles  Green, 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  lumberman;  and 
E.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Chicago  traction  mag- 
nate.   • 

Honorary  shares  in  Beau  Jack  were 
gallantly  presented  to  Mrs.  Tom  Yaw- 
key,  wife  of  the  millionaire  owner  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  and  to  Mrs.  Grantland 
Rice.  As  for  Beau  Jack,  when  word 
leaked  out  that  he  had  that  kind  of 
backing,  some  of  the  boxing  writers 
dubbed  him  the  Stork  Club  Slugger  or 
El  Morocco  Mauler,  both  of  which  terms 
confused  him  mightily. 

In  the  bewildering  North,  Beflu  Jack 
met  and  was  immediately  stupefied  by 
Hercules  Wergeles.  In  all  his  born  days, 


Beau   Jack   had   never   heard   anybody 
talk  as  fast  or  as  much  as  Wergeles. 

Wergeles  converses  with  every  mov- 
able part  of  his  body.  His  main  job  is 
that  of  publicity  man  for  the  New  York 
Football  Giants  and  anything  else  nice 
that  comes  along.  He's  a  square  guy  and 
has  steered  Beau  Jack  into  a  lot  of  nice 
touches,  kept  his  name  in  print,  upped 
his  purses  from  $25  to  $1,500,  and  now 
has  him  on  the  verge  of  title  fights  and 
big  dough.  Most  of  all,  Wergeles  caused 
Mike  Jacobs  to  like  Beau  Jack. 

"Everything's  according  to  Herle," 
Wergeles  told  us,  as  he  moved  around 
his  office  like  a  broken-field  runner. 
"Beau  Jack  don't  need  no  tankers.  He's 
fought  forty-five  times  and  he  win  forty 
of  them.  Throw  out  the  first  three  loses. 
He  was  a  baby.  He  didn't  want  to  hoit 
the  bums  he  was  fightin',  because  they 
were  nice  to  him.   Ain't  that  crazy? 

"That  leaves  Freddie  Archer.  Archer 
win  twice  from  Beau  Jack  here  in  New 
York,  the  end  of  last  year.  The  first  time 
is  December  eight'.  Throw  that  out. 
How's  a  guy  gone  to  fight  when  Poil 
Harbor's  on  fire?  The  next  time  is  De- 
cember twenty-nint'.  Throw  that  out. 
The  judges  get  struck  blind,  or  some- 
thing, for  Beau  Jack  win  by  a  city  block. 
Besides,  he  had  pneumonia." 

Beau  Jack  carried  his  pneumonia 
back  to  Augusta,  after  the  two  losses  to 
Archer,  who  now  is  campaigning  in  the 
welterweight  division.  It  was  Beau 
Jack's  first  trip  home  since  becoming  a 
city  boy.  With  him,  he  took  a  bare 
minimum  of  clothing  needs:  two 
steamer  trunks,  a  battery  of  suitcases 
and  a  battalion  of  hatboxes  for  his  pork- 
pies,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with 
feathers. 

Uncle  Jesse  busted  out  laughing  at 
the  first  sight  of  him,  but  he  became  a 
doddering  hero  worshiper  when  Beau 
Jack  began  distributing  largesse.  At 
Palmetto  Pond,  Beau  Jack  appeared 
one  night  in  his  zoot  suit  and  brought 
down  the  house  with  his  high  dicty 
splits,  bounces  and  entrechats,  while  his 
favorite  orchestra,  Cab  Calloway, 
pounded  out  something  elemental  on 
the  juke. 

But  the  thought  of  being  near  the  golf 
club  and  not  working  never  entered 
Beau  Jack's  mind.  Let  the  silk-hatted 
customers  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
demand  him;  he  had  some  bootblacking 
to  do  for  Mr.  Bowman.  There  were  ta- 
bles to  wait  on,  and  golf  bags  to  tote. 
And  so  Beau  Jack,  who  had  been  mak- 
ing between  $500  and  $1,000  for  a  com- 
paratively few  minutes'  work  in  the 
ring,  readily  went  back  to  working  for 
dime  and  quarter  tips. 

The  Pin-Money  Boy 

He  can  do  this  because  he  has  no 
concept  of  money.  When  he  slapped 
Billy  Murray  dizzy  at  the  Garden  last 
August — Murray  later  swore  that  Beau 
Jack  had  eleven  arms — he  made  $1,500 
for  thirty  minutes  of  work.  Wergeles 
was  so  overcome  by  his  performance 
that  he  gave  Beau  Jack  five  dollars  of 
the  $1,500.  Beau  Jack  was  deeply 
touched.  It  meant  a  heavy  raise  in  his 
allowance.  The  bulk  of  his  purse,  as 
usual,  was  banked  for  him. 

Beau  Jack's  allowance  was  $1  a  week 
during  his  first  year  (1940)  in  the  ring, 
when  he  fought  sixteen  times  and 
scored  eight  knockouts.  In  1941,  when 
he  fought  twenty-one  times  and  scored 
eleven  knockouts,  Wergeles  gave  him 
$2  a  week.  He  stayed  on  the  $2  allow- 
ance until  the  Murray  fight  when  Wer- 
geles, mellowed  by  the  fact  that  Fight 
Manager   Al    "Weskit"    Weill   bet   and 


lost     money    on    Murray,     volunt 
jumped  Beau  Jack's  income.    WerJ 
was     pleased,     too,     because     Jir 
Grippo,    the    magician    who    man| 
Murray,  tried  to  hypnotize  Beau 
before  the  bout.    Beau  Jack  just  st 
back,    quizzically,    nearly    hypnoti| 
Grippo. 

Friday,  November  13th,  may 
lucky  day  in  Beau  Jack's  life,  as  he| 
then  meet  Allie  Stolz,  No.  1  lightwe 
contender,  at  Madison  Square  Garl 
And  that  means  a  shot  at  Cham! 
Sammy  Angott's  title  for  Jack — iff 
wins  from  Stolz. 

Despite  his  clothes,  Beau  Jack  ll 
a  quiet  life.  He  isn't  going  the  waf 
many  hot- shot  Negro  fighters. 

"I  can't  bother  with  no  girls,"  he 
me  seriously.    "They  liable  to  messj 
up." 

No  Fleshpots  in  Flatbush 

Harlem  is  too  gay  for  him,  so  he  ll 
in  Brooklyn  at  the  home  of  his  coltf 
trainer,  Sidney  Bell.  They  jog  five 
through   Brooklyn   streets   as   earl} 
four  o'clock  each  morning.    Beau 
is  always  in  good  condition.    BeforJ 
left  Augusta,  the  members  lectured 
him  on  the  joys  of  the  Spartan  life, 
was  warned  against  every  known  flj 
pot,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  off 
counselors  recently  wheezed,  one  m^ 
ing  after  celebrating  a  Beau  Jack 
tory,  that  he  had  listened  to  the  ad| 
he  gave  Beau  Jack. 

"We  owe  a  lot  to  Henry  Armstrol 
Milligan  told  me.  "Henry  permil 
Beau  Jack  to  train  with  him  whenl 
first  came  North.  He  gave  Beau  Ja< 
lot  of  confidence  and  warned  us  n< 
to  try  to  change  his  battle-royal  st 
Henry  figured  that  if  would  confui 
lot  of  fighters  to  have  Beau  Jack  thr 
ing  punches  at  them  from  all  positi 
and  it  turned  out  just  as  Henry  sai 
would." 

"He  never  tried  to  hurt  me  when 
worked  together,"  Beau  Jack  sudd* 
said,  quite  excited  at  the  memory  of 
association  with  the  poetry-writing 
tie  Negro  who  simultaneously  held 
featherweight,  lightweight  and  wel 
weight  championships.  "He'd  dig 
good  in  the  belly  now  and  then,  to  se 
I'd  moan,  but  I  wouldn't.  Once  he 
me,  'Beau  Jack,  you's  the  strongest 
for  being  so  young  I  ever  did  see.'  Di 
he  say  that,  Mr.  Bowman? 

"I  figga  like  this  when  I  fight,"  B 
Jack  ran  on.    "If  I  figga  I  can't  out-| 
a  man  I  try  to  out-fight  him.    And 
figga  I  can't  out-fight  him,  I  try  to  <| 
box  him."    He  leaned  back,  breath" 
from  his  long  speech,  and  inspected 
pork-pie. 

Beau  Jack's  fights  in  New  York 
almost  society  news.  A  dozen  or  st 
the  stockholders  are  usually  in  I 
York  when  their  charge  does  ba- 
They  dine  together  before  the  fil 
often  in  black  tie,  take  a  box  at  the  CI 
den  and  have  a  party  after  the  fighi 
Roberts'  suite  in  a  hotel  just  off  Fa 
Avenue.  They  are  justly  proud  of  wl 
they  have  enabled  their  shoeshine  || 
to  do  for  himself,  and  when  Beau  }i 
isn't  thinking  about  his  zoot  suit  and  ^ 
hawg  farm,  he  is  mighty  proud  of  th 
too. 

Beau  Jack  doesn't  want  much  else  J 
of  life.  He  has  shaken  hands  with  I 
Louis.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  thatfl 
his  everlasting  regret,  he  forgot  wj 
Louis  said  to  him  during  their  brief  c\i 
Also,  he  has  seen  Satchel  Paige  pife 
If  he  has  a  formal  ambition,  it  is  to  nB 

t,  A 


Paige  socially,  and  Sammy  Angott, 
lightweight  champion,  professionally 
The  End 


i 


Still  working  together  ( 

Bill  is  still  giving  more  than  he  promised— and  so  is  Dad! 


RING  line  and  production  line— the  old 
tudebaker  father-and-son  combination 
ill  clicking! 

seems  only  yesterday  that  Bill  and  his 
ler  were  working  side  by  side, 
bday  Bill  has  a  more  pressing  job— the 
st  urgent  job  any  man  could  have— he  is 
i-iting  for  Uncle  Sam! 

lut  how  could  Bill  fight,  if  he  didn't  have 
thing  to  fight  with?  And  that's  where  Dad 


comes  in — along  with  thousands  of  others 
in  the  Studebaker  plant,  Dad  is  doing  his 
share  to  make  sure  that  America's  fighting 


STUDEBAKER 

Builder  of  Wright  Cyclone  Engines 
for  the  Flying  Fortress  .  .  .  Military 
trucks  for  the  fighting  fronts  and 
supply  lines  of  the  United  Nations 
.  .  .  and  other  war  materiel. 


forces    are    the   best-equipped  in   the   world! 

The  same  skill — the  same  Studebaker  plus 
— which  have  gone  into  every  Studebaker 
motor  car  and  motor  truck— are  today  going 
into  every  implement  of  victory  that's  being 
produced  by  Studebaker. 

The  Studebaker  watchword — always  give 
more  than  you  promise— -means  more  today  than 
ever.  Studebaker  is  proud  of  its  assignments 
in  the  arming  of  our  Nation  and  its  Allies. 
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PAPER  WORK 
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Colored  pencil  markings  .  .  . 
a  most  important  part  of 
all  paper  work specifica- 
tions, progress  charts,  pay- 
rolls and  hundreds  of  other 
detail  office  forms  that  must 
all  be  checked  without  waste 
of  time  or  effort.  That's  where 
MONGOL  Colored  Pencils 
give  greatest  satisfaction. 

Strong,  thin  leads  — and  non- 
wasteful,  as  your  pencil 
sharpener  will  quickly  dem- 
onstrate. Red  and  Blue  avail- 
able in  3  degrees  of  hardness. 
Clear,  brilliant  colors  that 
make  for  inescapable  legibil- 
ity ..  .  and  for  maps,  charts 
or  illustration  work  they're 
truly  "tops".  Used  with  brush 
and  water  for  wash  effects. 

By  all  means  "Say  MONGOL 
to  your  Stationer". 

I 

-v?  24  Color*,  Singly 

or  in  Boxed  Sets 
of  12  or  24  Pencils 
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EBERHARD 
FABER 

IN  FINE  WRITING  MATERIALS  SINCE  1849 


around  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
Fighter-plane  escorts  frequently  went 
along  to  protect  the  lumbering  air 
cargoes,  flying  over  strong  units  of  the 
British  navy  patrolling  the  Mediter- 
ranean below.  One  type  of  Nazi  glider 
has  a  wing  span  of  180  feet,  almost  as 
great  as  the  span  of  Glenn  Martin's  fa- 
mous flying  boat  Mars,  and  greater  than 
that  of  Boeing's  Flying  Fortresses.  The 
British  also  have  successful  large  craft. 
One  is  capable  of  carrying  a  light  tank. 
These  military  gliders  bear  no  more 
relation  to  the  spindly  sailplanes  used 
by  amateur  glider  enthusiasts  than  a 
thin-shanked  jumping  mare  bears  to  a 
Percheron.  The  military  ships  are  air 
trailers,  made  for  heavy  work. 

We  Mustn't  Expect  Miracles 

Such  air  trailers  have  definite  mili- 
tary uses,  which  we  were  slow  to  recog- 
nize. But  in  our  belated  enthusiasm  for 
them,  we  have  probably  gone  slightly 
berserk  and  glorified  them  as  miracle 
weapons  out  of  proportion  to  their 
actual  value.  The  vision  of  long  trains 
of  big  gliders,  for  example,  is  strictly  a 
vision.  Small  ships  can  be  towed  en 
masse,  but  not  the  big  babies.  Not  now 
or  soon.  A  plane  can  tow  more  than  it 
can  lift,  but  there  are  limits.  While 
the  whole  business  in  this  country  is 
still  so  much  in  the  experimental  stage 
that  the  limits  aren't  yet  very  clear,  it 
seems  at  present  that  a  tow  plane  can 
best  haul  50  to  75  per  cent  of  its  own 
gross  weight,  which  means  that  the  B-19 
could  tug  between  40  and  60  tons.  But 
of  this,  maybe  half  would  be  the  weight 
of  the  gliders  themselves  (if  we  had 
gliders  that  big),  leaving  a  maximum 
useful  load  of  about  30  tons,  the  weight 
of  jus,t  one  medium  tank.  And  we  have 
only  one  B-19. 

A  plane  with  an  excess  of  take-off 
power,  like  one  of  our  interceptors,  could 
probably  haul  two  or  three  times  its  own 
weight.  But  it  weighs  relatively  little 
to  begin  with,  so  it  still  wouldn't  carry 
much,  and  the  gliders  would  have  to  be 
designed  for  high  speeds  in  the  air, 
which  means  they  would  land  too  fast 
to  be  safe. 

You  don't  get  something  for  nothing 
when  you  hitch  gliders  behind  a  tow 
plane.  The  plane  slows  down  and  uses 
more  gasoline  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  weight  it  hauls.  Some  figures  indi- 
cate that  bomber  ranges  can  be  enor- 
mously increased  by  carrying  gas  in 
gliders. 

The  rosiest  statistic  pictures  a  plane 
towing  an  amount  equal  to  its  own  pay 
load — doubling  its  capacity — with  a  loss 
in  efficiency  of  only  12  per  cent.  But 
that's  on  paper. 

In  one  actual  test  case,  a  particular 
bomber  was  assigned  to  carry  an  extra 
500  pounds  of  cargo.  First,  it  was  put 
in  the  plane  itself,  and  500  pounds  less 
gasoline  was  carried  to  balance  it  off. 
Then  the  500  pounds  of  gasoline  was  put 
in  a  glider  and  sucked  down  into  the 
tow  plane  as  needed.  The  bomber  had 
almost  exactly  the  same  range  with 
both  stunts.  If  the  gas  in  the  glider  were 
used  up  first  and  the  glider  thrown  away, 
you  gained  something,  but  it  was  a  trifle 
wasteful.  Also,  nobody  has  yet  figured 
out  how  to  blind-fly  a  glider  while  it's 
being  towed. 

Such  is  the  situation  now.  We  are 
moving  fast,  however,  and  we  no  doubt 
will  sometime  do  things  with  gliders 
that  seem  dreamy  at  present.  More 
efficient  gliders  are  coming  up;  tow 
planes  will  become  aerial  locomotives, 
carrying  no  more  freight  themselves 
than  do  normal  truck  tractors;  wonder- 
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ful  progress  is  being  made  in  evolving 
blind-flying  technique  and  equipment. 
The  future  of  gliders  rests  on  the  basic 
fact  that  it's  easier  to  tow  than  to  carry. 

On  the  basis  of  glider  performance 
known  positively  to  be  practical  today, 
many  aeronautical  experts  consider  the 
ship  immediately  valuable  in  only  a  few 
specific  situations.  If  the  haul  is  short 
enough  so  that  the  weather  is  known 
ahead  of  time,  and  a  plane  can  carry 
more  gas  than  it  needs,  the  extra  fuel 
can  be  put  into  hauling  gliders.  And  if 
the  plane  has  more  power  on  the  take- 
off than  it  actually  requires  to  get  into 
the  air,  that  surplus  power  can  likewise 
be  devoted  to  lifting  air  trailers.  If 
the  cargo  is  too  bulky  to  fit  in  a  con- 
ventional airplane  fuselage,  a  fat  glider 
may  be  able  to  handle  it. 

These  considerations,  plus  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  air  trailer  and  its  ability  to 
land  where  airplanes  fear  to  venture, 
explain  why  it  fits  so  cozily  into  the 
pattern  of  Allied  invasion.  The  English 
Channel  is  a  short  hop;  jeeps,  guns  and 
men  could  be  dumped  quickly  in  iso- 
lated spots  behind  French  coast  de- 
fenses; the  landing  parties  could  get  a 
measure  of  air  protection  from  English- 
based  planes. 

Both  the  A.A.F.  and  the  Marines  are 
campaigning  for  glider  pilots,  invasion 
or  no  invasion.  But  there's  some  ques- 
tion of  how  difficult  it  is  to  fly  one  of  the 
things.  When  recruiting  began,  the 
A.A.F.  thought  glider  pilots  need  know 
only  a  few  fundamental  facts  about 
handling  power  planes.  Now  they  con- 
sider their  first  program  inadequate,  but 
even  so,  a  candidate  must  have  only  a 
private  flying  license  or  go  through  eight 
weeks'  primary  training  at  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  school.  Then  the 
A.A.F.  gives  him  four  weeks  of  elemen- 
tary dead-stick  landings  in  cub-type 
planes,  another  four  weeks  in  small 
gliders,  and  four  additional  weeks  in  15- 
place  troop-carrying  gliders — a  total  of 
100  hours  in  the  air. 

The  Marines  are  different.  They  fig- 
ure a  glider  pilot  should  be  able  to 
handle  a  power  plane  of  the  same  size 
as  the  glider  he  will  use,  which  means 
he  must  have  experience  in  multiengine 
ships.  All  Marine  glider  pilots  are  regu- 


lar Navy  fliers,  although  recen 
Corps  began  taking  enlisted  me 
trained  as  copilots. 

Piloting  a  glider  is  simple  in 
spect — the  tow  plane  does  the 
ing.     Otherwise,    the    glider 
precisely  what  the  plane  does, 
that  the  glider  just  bumps  aloi 
letting  the  plane  do  all  the  work 
easy  to  be  true.    On  the  take-| 
glider  gets  up  first  and  must  rac 
a  few  feet  off  the  ground  at  higll 
while  the  tow  ship  finally  overcoij 
extra  drag  and  gets  up. 

Mistakes  Are  too  Costly 

In  flight,  the  pilot  has  to  fol 
actly  the  right  place  behind  tl 
plane.  If  other  gliders  are  in  11 
must  also  keep  his  place  in  formf 
no  child's  task  in  itself. 

In  a  landing,  the  glider  pilot  hal 
right  the  first  time.   If  he  undershl 
overshoots  the  field,  he  can't  gun  [ 
gine  and  try  again,  nor  do  his  skic 
brakes  to  control  the  run.   He's 
stay,  for  better  or  worse.    The 
saw  at  Wright  Field  and  the 
Parris  Island  training  center  rer, 
brought  their  powerless  ships  < 
within    inches    of    where    they 
them,   but  they  were   all   expei| 
airplane  pilots. 

Many  veteran  fliers  believe  sill 
that  the  only  difference  between| 
gliders  and  power  planes  is  that 
you  haven't  a  motor,  you  have| 
less    control    over    gliders,    and 
quently  you  must  have  greater  sk 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  ths 
many   trained   large   groups   of 
pilots  in  gliders,  but  rarely  are 
minded  that  she  was  forbidden  t(| 
power  planes,   and   that   if  she 
used  sailplanes  as  trainers,  she  w< 
have  had  anything  faintly  resei] 
pilots. 

At  any  rate,  pushing  a  glider  t\ 
is  no  job  for  a  sissy.  Before  the 
over,  glider  pilots  will  probabl 
among  the  romantic  groups  of  thel 
ices.  They  will  be  in  the  exact  ceil 
things  most  certainly  and  will  getl 
fustest,  with — we  hope — the  most! 
The  End 


American  glider-borne  troops  practice  an  invasion  maneuver 
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Veronica  does  strange  things 
to  men.  Like  appearing  in  their 
homes  at  midnight.  Or  break- 
ing up  their  weddings  to  other 
girls.  Or  making  them  love  her 
—  even  when  they  don't  want 
to.  Yes  sir,  when  this  1942 
witch  charms  'em  —  brother, 
they  stay  charmed! 
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Thorne  Smith's 
raciest  story  is 
now  the  year's 
different  com- 
edy-romance ! 


ASK    YOUR   THEATRE   MANAGER   WHEN   THIS   BIG    HIT  IS  COMING 
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Luis  stood  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted  "Abigeos!"  as  people  came  running  from  their  houses 

Pancho  is  Dead 

By  Robert  Wallace 


ILLUSTRATED     BY    ELMORE    BROWN 


The  education  of  a  young  man.  There 
was  never  another  teacher  like  his 


PANCHO  is  dead.  There  are  many  who  say  they 
saw  him  so,  an  old  man  whose  mustaches  had 
turned  white,  very  dead  in  a  wretched  little 
white  room. 

But  it  was  always  hard  to  tell  about  Pancho  Villa. 
When  General  Pershing,  with  an  army  at  his  back, 
looked  for  Pancho  through  the  border  country,  they 
say  all  he  found  were  the  tracks  of  Pancho's  horse, 
and  those  three  days  old. 

When  the  Gringo  picket,  cold  in  the  Mexican 
night  would  challenge  a  moving  shape  in  the  dark  he 
would  say,  "Where's  Villa?"  And  the  shape  would 
pause  and  answer,  "God  knows."  "Pass,  friend,"  the 
picket  would  say,  tugging  at  the  sleeves  of  his  army 
coat  and  hunching  his  shoulders  against  the  chill. 

Just  last  night  the  wealthy  haciendado,  who  lives 
in  an  outlying  province  and  owns  too  many  cattle  for 
his  own  good,  bolted  his  windows  and  went  to  sleep 
with  his  carbine  under  his  bed.  "Pancho  is  dead," 
he  said  aloud,  as  though  trying  to  convince  himself. 
But  when  he  looked  out  at  the  prairie,  at  the  cactus 
that  seemed  to  move  in  the  moonlight,  he  made  a 
hurried  addition:  "God  rest  his  soul!" 

But  it  was  always  hard  to  tell  about  Pancho  Villa. 
He  set  fires  in  the  night  and  hung  his  enemies  on 
trees,  and  often,  where  he  went,  one  could  hear  the 
forlorn  crying  of  women.  But  no  one  ever  heard  that 
he  shed  the  blood  of  a  poor  man.    And  if  there  are 


many  who  say  he  is  dead,  there  are  many  who  swear 
he  is  not.  Tonight  I  think  the  haciendado  will  sleep 
again  with  his  carbine  under  his  bed. 

OONORA  province  is  mostly  desert,  and  what  is  not 
•""'  desert  is  mountain.  The  Rio  Yaqui  divides  the 
two,  and  it  is  near  the  Yaqui  that  there  are  cattle. 
Not  the  great  cattle  of  La  Laguna,  perhaps,  but  still 
animals  that  people  eat.  It  is  not  often  that  a  bull 
from  the  Yaqui  district  graces  El  Toreo  in  the  capi- 
tal, but  the  cattlemen  of  Sonora  are  as  attached  to 
their  animals  as  any  cattleman  anywhere. 

That  is  why,  when  their  scraggly  bulls  and  their 
small  heifers  began  to  disappear  faster  than  the  natu- 
ral death  rate  on  the  range  would  carry  them  off,  they 
began  to  talk  among  themselves  of  unpleasantness. 

"I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  there  are  abigeos, 
thieves,"  said  Osorio  Carrasco,  from  whose  herds  fif- 
teen head  had  vanished  in  the  last  month. 

"I  shall  undergo  six  hundred  penitences,"  said  Jose1 
Osorno,  "but  I  am  obliged  to  differ  with  you.  It  is  the 
disease  only."  But  when  he  spoke  he  did  not  look  at 
Osorio  Carrasco. 

"I  agree,"  said  Luis  Guzman. 

Osorio  Carrasco  shook  his  head.  "Thieves,"  he 
said. 

The  others  looked  at  one  another  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  "The  trouble,  I  don't  want  it,"  said 
Luis  Guzman. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Osorno. 

After  a  few  moments  of  discussion  they  agreed  to 
wait.  If  waiting  would  not  cure  the  trouble,  then  it 
must  be  trouble  of  great  stature. 

But  after  a  month's  time,  during  which  more  cat- 
tle bearing  the  brand  of  Osorio  Carrasco  had  disap- 
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YOU  will  fly  in  tomorrow's 


oday there  is  Victory  to  be  won,  and  our  nation  is  flying  men  and  cargoes  to  far  ends  of  the  earth  on 
usiness  of  war.  But  with  tomorrow's  peace  will  come  a  new  era  to  challenge  the  imagination  of 
en— the  Age  of  Flight.  Truly  a  new  world  with  freedom  for  all— a  world  well  worth  fighting  for. 


Who  rides  the  skyways  now? 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  officer,  crossing  a  conti- 
ent  overnight.  The  production  chief,  speeding  the 
utput  of  vitally  needed  military  supplies.  The 
msiness  man,  multiplying  his  own  efficiency. 

These  all  take  to  the  skies,  as  giant  United  Main- 
iners  weave  ceaselessly  between  strategic  points. 

•  •  • 

\irplanes  today,  because  of  war,  are  swifter,  stronger, 
arger  than  ever.   Tomorrow's  planes  will  carry  ten 


many   times  the  number  of  passengers;  and  they 
will  oo  to  parts  of  the  earth  forever  hidden  from 

&  XT  i-l 

hiohways,  ships  and  railways. 

Once  passengers  paid  $400  for  riding  coast  to 
coast  in  two  days.  Today  you  can  cross  the  conti- 
nent overnight  for  $150.  Tomorrow's  faster  planes 
will  offer  even  lower  fares. 

Perhaps  you  are  using  the  airlines  today  to  save 
priceless  time.    Or  perhaps  you  have  never  flown. 

But  in  the  free  tomorrow,  every  one  will  fly.  For 
with   tomorrow  will  come   the  Age  of   Flight,   in 


which  the  bonds  of  earth  will  no  longer  hold  you. 
Today,  like  all  airlines  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, United's  single  purpose  is  Victory.  And 
to  its  twofold  task,  performing  military  missions 
and  maintaining  the  essential  passenger,  express 
and  mail  service.  United  brings  the  unequaled 
record  of  250  million  miles  of    flight  experience. 

•      BUY     WAR     BONDS     FOR     VICTORY      • 

UNITED 

AIR   S   IINE S 

THE        MAIN        LINE        AIRWAY 
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Feel  the 
Difference 
Tomorrow! 
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peared,  he  rode  into  town  with  a  rifle 
slung  across  his  saddle.  His  boy  Luis 
was  with  him,  carrying  a  gun  also  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds.  Their  home  was 
far  from  the  town,  farther  than  those  of 
Osorno  and  Guzman,  and  they  had  not 
ridden  that  great  distance  merely  to 
talk  further. 

"Abigeos!"  shouted  the  elder  Car- 
rasco  down  the  long  and  dusty  street. 
"Abigeos!"  shouted  the  son. 

Heads  poked  out  of  windows.  Figures 
appeared  in  vacant  doorways.  "Oho.  the 
trouble."  sighed  Jose  Osorno.  The  Car- 
rascos  were  not  known  for  their  ability 
to  leave  well  enough  alone.  Certain  evil 
tongues  even  whispered  that  they  kept 
only  half,  the  first  half,  of  the  siesta. 

OSORNO  and  his  friend,  Luis  Guz- 
man, went  to  speak  to  them.  It 
would  be  better  if  they  were  told  now, 
before  they  made  trouble  for  them- 
selves and  the  town. 

"Don  Osorio,"  began  Luis  Guzman, 
"how  many  beefs  have  you  lost  in  the 
fortnight?  A  few.  yes?" 

Carrasco  nodded,  his  face  expression- 
less.   "Go  on,  Don  Luis."  he  said. 

"A  few,  only,  here  and  there.  A  few 
from  so  many,"  inserted  Osorno. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Don  Osorio.  the  plain 
and  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  it.  There 
are  what  you  call  abigeos.  I  myself  have 
seem  them  and  talked  to  them." 

Osorio  Carrasco  looked  at  his  son. 
The  boy  was  perhaps  sixteen,  very 
brown,  with  close-cut  black  hair.  The 
morning  sun  was  in  his  eyes,  but  he  did 
not  blink.  "Go  on,"  said  the  elder  Car- 
rasco. 

"But  I  should  hesitate,  in  fact  I  might 
say  that  it  would  give  me  pain,  to  call 
them,  as  you  say — abigeos.  That  is  a 
hasty  word,  Don  Osorio." 

Carrasco  had  known  Luis  Guzman  for 
many  years.  He  knew  when  the  man 
was  frightened. 

"How  long,  Don  Luis?"  he  said. 

The  other  scraped  in  the  dust  of  the 
street  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "Two, 
three  months,"  he  said.  He  knew  what 
Carrasco  was  thinking.  "Don  Osorio, 
please,"  he  said.  "As  Don  Jose  Osorno 
says,  only  a  few  from  so  many." 

Carrasco  repeated  the  sentence  slowly : 
"A  few  from  so  many."  He  was  think- 
ing about  the  uneasiness  in  the  eyes  of 
Luis  Guzman.  "You  have  seen  them, 
Don  Luis,  and  talked  to  them.  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean."  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  grew  angry.  "Am  I  to 
understand  also  that  each  has  three 
heads,  and  the  strength  of  the  devil  in 
each  of  his  ten  hands?" 

Guzman  and  Osorno  shrugged. 

Carrasco  looked  again  at  his  son.  The 
boy  looked  back  stolidly  for  a  moment 
and  then  grinned,  showing  his  white 
teeth. 

"I  ask  you  both,  as  friends  and  gentle- 
men," said  Carrasco.  "Will  you  come 
with  us,  yes  or  no?" 

The  two  men  shrugged  their  shoulders 
again.  "My  wife  is  for  the  fourth  time 
about  to  bear  me  a  son,"  said  Guzman. 
Osorno  said  nothing. 

"It  is  good  to  be  a  provident  father," 
said  Carrasco.  He  was  smiling  because 
he  had  been  insulted.  Everyone  in  the 
village  knew  that  the  Senora  Carrasco 
was  the  mother  of  three  daughters  and 
only  one  son.  "So  you  will  not?"  he 
said  at  length. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  have  a  care, 
Don  Osorio,"  said  Luis  Guzman.  He 
extended  his  hand  and  Carrasco  shook 
it.  "I  might  say,"  Guzman  added,  glanc- 
ing to  left  and  right,  "that  these  men, 
whom  you  call  by  that  word,  do  not  ride 
horseback,  Don  Osorio." 

Guzman  stood  in  his  tracks  watching 
the  man  and  boy  ride  off.  "A  few  from 
so  many,"  he  muttered.  "And  now  it 
begins,  the  trouble." 


Carrasco  and  his  boy  Luis  were  «i 
with  waiting,  lying  flat  on  the  pastK 
land.  For  three  nights  they  had  watcll 
and  not  once  had  the  fences  b| 
crossed. 

Luis  was  asleep  when  his  fatU 
plucked  at  his  shoulder.  He  woke  [ 
quickly  and  felt  for  his  rifle  in  the  dig 

They  were  there  in  the  moonlight, 
two  hundred  yards  away.    A   truck. 
to  be  precise,  a  van  had  backed  up] 
the  fence.   One  or  two  men  were  st 
ing  beside   it,  waiting,   and  in  a 
time  others  came  out  of  the  darV 
leading   a    few   cattle.    The    fence   1 
been  cut  and  a  board  ramp  had  beenf 
down  for  the  animals  to  climb  into 
van.    Luis  raised  his  gun. 

"Hsst!"     said     his     father.      "Sof 
softly.    There  is  no  need  to  shoot." 
stood  up  then,  in  plain  view  under 
moon,  and  shouted.    The  boy  could  | 
the  men  near  the  truck  scurry  to  co 
behind  it.     "They  will  go  away." 
Osorio  Carrasco.     However,  he  flick  I 
back  the  hammer  of  his  gun  with 
finger  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand. 

For    a    moment    nothing    happeml 
Then  a  great  light  shot  out  from  the  r< 
of  the  van.     It  was  a  powerful  searcv 
light,  and,  as  the  Carrascos  watched, 
prowled  close  past  them  and  then  il 
turned,    stopping.     The   elder   Carraj 
shouted  again  and  waved  his  gun. 

The  boy  stared  at  the  source  of 
light,  blind  to  everything  else.  Sudder 
he  heard  a  noise,  a  savage  noise  tr 
boomed  out  across  the  whole   prairl 
and  beside  the  light  he  saw  a  small' 
vicious  orange  flame  that  flickered. 

"Run!"  shouted  his  father.  "Run!" 

Luis  got  up  and  staggered  out  of 
blinding    light,    ran    a    few    steps 
turned  to  look  for  his  father. 

The  man  was  still  in  the  center  of  1 
light,  dodging  and  twisting.    As  he  rac 
over  the  pasture  the  light  followed 
lentlessly,  never  leaving  him  for  a  m" 
ment.    His  father  emptied  his  gun  at  1 
searchlight.     Luis   raised   his   own 
and  shot  at  the  light  but,  when  he  hea 
his  father  scream,  he  stopped  firing. 

The  man  was  standing  still,  or  at  lea' 
it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  he  stood  st} 
for  a  long  minute.    Luis  could  see  lit 
patches  of  his  father's  coat  flapping 
though  plucked  by  a  wind.    Then  Osorl 
Carrasco  fell  backward,  the  light  still  c| 
him.    The  gun  in  the  truck  continued 
fire. 

Luis  shut  his  eyes  and  screamed. 

Then  the  gun  stopped  firing  and  tlj 
light   moved   on,   fingering   among 
cactus.    Back  and  forth  it  went,  pausir' 
at  each  object  that  could  be  a  man,  <  ^ 
could  hide  a  man.    Luis  knew  they  wei' 
looking  for  him. 

There  was  no  moisture  in  his  moutlj] 
He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  away  fror 
the    light,    and   at   length   he    found   ' 
stone  and  hid  behind  it. 

The  light  swung  back  and  forth  f c'  J 
some  minutes  more.     Then  Luis  hear'^ 
the  van's  motor  start  and  saw  it  swin' 
away  from  the  fence.     He  followed 
with  his  eyes  as  long  as  he  could,  the 
lost  it  in  the  night. 

He  got  up  and  stumbled  across  tl 
pasture  toward  the  spot  where  he  ha 
seen  his  father  fall. 

A  LL  he  could  do,  he  knew,  would 
**■  to  shame  them.  He  looked  from  fac 
to   face,   staring   deep   into  their  eyes 
looking  for  what  he  hoped  was  the™ 
Luis   Guzman,   Jose   Osorno,   Jose   an' 
Mario  Sanchez,  all  of  them  were  in  fron1 
of  him.    All  of  them  had  known  his  fa 
ther  well,  had  called  him  their  friend. 

They  stood  before  him  in  a  semi 
circle,  grown  men  listening  attentively 
to  a  sixteen-year-old  boy.  He  told  then1 
simply  and  quietly  what  had  happened 
Toward  the  end  of  his  story  his  void 
broke  and  he  did  not  finish.  Instead  hi 
stretched  out  his  hands  toward  them. 
Slowly,  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  thi 
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4)i  turned  their  backs  on  him  and 
Kced  softly  away,  shaking  their  heads 
n  whispering  among  themselves.  Only 
,i;  Guzman  remained  at  the  end. 

Tor  the  love  of  God,  Don  Luis  Car- 
,afo,"  said  Guzman,  "and  I  shall  call 
c.  Don  Luis  now,  for  you  are  a  man, 
i£e  a  care.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to 
ift,  and  wiser  sometimes  to  bear  in  si- 
eve." He  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
balder.  But  the  boy  pushed  it  away 
aagely  and  turned  his  back. 

•]  a  week's  time  everyone  knew  of  it, 
•  .id  if  they  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the 
anory  of  the  recently  deceased,  they 
nkered.  "Oh,  si,  si,"  said  Luis  Guz- 
44,  "he  was  standing  there  like  a 
cpg  rooster  who  would  fight  the  world, 
die  Luis  Carrasco  will  kill  all  the 
Ijeos,  if  someone  will  be  so  good  as 
A>e  of  assistance.  Otherwise,  he  will 
ithem  himself." 

Jlveryone  laughed,  and  the  more  they 
»;hed  the  farther  the  news  spread,  un- 
■he  whole  province  knew  of  it.  Prob- 
J/  even  the  abigeos,  who  must  have 
i;hed  as  hard  as  the  rest. 
I/hen  Luis  bought  cartridges  and  a 
ier  canteen  in  the  town  it  was  not 
i;  before  everyone  knew  the  caliber 
J,iis  gun  and  the  size  of  his  thirst. 
Ten  he  had  his  horse  reshod,  they 
jlw  that  the  shoes  were  for  traveling 
,ir  rough  terrain.     When  he  put  his 

l  in  the  blacksmith's  vise  and  cor- 
Ved  the  sights  they  knew  that  he  was 
i  earnest    young    man.     There    were 

in  a  few  who  talked  of  going  with  him, 

\  that  was  only  when  he  was  at  a  safe 
lance.    No  one  really  thought  of  ac- 

upanying  him,  no  matter  how  often 

tasked. 

k  lut  there  was  one  who  came,  near  the 
.I,  and  announced  that  he  would  ride 
jjfi  young  Luis  Carrasco.  And  when 
.iple  saw  him,  their  laughter,  which 
j  been  subterranean  before,  came  out 
^>  the  open.  The  man  was  very  old. 
Jne  said  he  was  an  old  beggar — and 
ldid  not  deny  it — who  had  ridden  up 
in  the  south  on  some  small  errand  of 
I  own. 

JJut  Luis  was  not  in  a  position  to 
Jpble.  When  the  old  man  found  him 
jl  talked  to  him  he  shook  his  hand 
Ively,  as  though  he  were  Bolivar 
ilking  the  hand  of  a  general;  and,  on 
1  morning  that  he  had  established  for 

departure,  he  went,  with  the  old  man 
..jbling  behind  on  a  horse  that  seemed 
abld  as  himself. 
jVhen  they  had  left  the  town  behind, 

s  spoke  to  the  old  man. 
..What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

'he  other  shrugged.  "What  matter? 
Jyou  will  call  me  anything,  call  me 
^lcho  Panza." 

piuis  laughed.  "Bueno,  Sancho  Panza. 

u  know  what  has  happened?" 
[crhe  old  man  nodded,  pulling  at  his 
[riJte  mustache.      "I   have   heard,"   he 
He  carried  a  carbine  in  his  saddle. 

py,"  he  said,  "do  you  have  a  plan?" 

..uis  shook  his  head.     "Only  to  wait 

light  for  them,  and  then  to  shoot  out 

i  light  quickly." 

That  is  no  good,  boy,"  said  the  old 

n. 

They  rode  in  silence  for  most  of  the 
jiernoon.  When  they  stopped  at  dusk 
jjjis  turned  to  the  old  man.  "Tie  up  the 
gjj-ses  and  bring  them  feed,"  he  said. 
Jor  a  moment  Sancho  Panza  stared 
^nkly  at  Luis,  and  then  threw  back  his 
,Jad  and  began  to  laugh.    It  was  a  ter- 

fle  thing  to  hear. 

'Stop  laughing,  old  man,"  said  Luis 

ively. 
Ij.The  other  laughed  harder  for  a  mo- 
Jpnt,  and  then  stepped  up  and  struck 
Ais  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  sent  him 
capping  on  the  ground  like  a  big  salmon. 
I^cho  roared  with  laughter,  his  hands 
his  stomach.  Luis,  on  the  ground, 
l,inced  up  and  thought  that  the  man  did 

t  seem  so  very  old. 


When  he  got  up  he  went  silently  to 
tie  up  the  horses  himself,  while  the  old 
man  sat  beneath  a  tree  and  smoked. 

"Make  me  supper,  boy,"  said  the  old 
man.  Luis  frowned  and  Sancho  Panza 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  smiling  as 
though  in  a  moment  he  would  laugh 
again.   Luis  lit  a  fire. 

"You  will  find  water  yonder,"  said  the 
old  man,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Water?"  said  Luis.  "There  is  no 
water  here,  so  far  from  the  river." 

"Water,"  said  Sancho  Panza,  smiling 
again.  Luis  went  to  look  where  the 
other  had  pointed,  and  presently  found  a 
small  spring.  He  filled  his  canteen  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

After  supper  Luis  took  some  warmer 
clothes  from  his  pack  and  examined  his 
rifle. 

"Where  are  you  going,  boy?"  asked 
Sancho  Panza. 

Luis  was  puzzled.  "Where  but  to 
look  for  them?" 

The  old  man  smiled  again.  "Go  to 
sleep,  boy,"  he  replied. 

"But — "  In  the  beginning  Luis  had 
been  very  determined,  but  when  the  old 
man  looked  at  him,  and  particularly 
when  he  laughed,  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  obey  him. 

As  he  dozed  he  heard  the  old  man 
singing  softly: 

"Green  grow  the  rashes  O, 
Green  grow  the  rashes  O." 

He  sat  up.  "What  is  that?"  he  asked. 
The  old  man  looked  far  away  into  the 
night  and  spoke  softly:  "They  used  to 
sing  it,  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  not 
so  old  as  I  am  now.  Not  here,  but  where 
they  were  fighting.  Muy  hombres,  but 
stupid." 

"Who  used  to  sing  it?" 

"The  Gringos,  boy."  The  old  man 
would  not  talk  any  more,  but  as  Luis 
went  to  sleep  he  heard  him  singing  the 
same  song  again. 

"Green  grow  the  rashes  O, 
Green  grow  the  rashes  O." 

Sancho  Panza  woke  him  up  at  dawn. 
"Make  me  breakfast,  boy,"  he  said. 
"And  then  we  will  hunt  for  them,  after 
I  have  finished  smoking." 

As  he  smoked,  the  old  man  loaded  his 
carbine.  "How  far  will  your  gun  shoot, 
little  boy?"  he  said. 

"It  is  a  good  gun.  Two  kilometers,  I 
think." 

"Bueno.  If  you  were  to  shoot  it, 
which  of  course  you  are  not  going  to  do, 
the  bullet  would  fall  beyond  the  place 
where  the  abigeos  are." 

"Where?" 

The  old  man  grunted  and  finished 
loading  his  gun.  "Leave  the  horses 
here,"  he  said. 

T'HEY  climbed  on  foot  for  half  an  hour, 
■*■  working  higher  into  the  foothills  and 
finally  up  the  side  of  a  mountain.  For 
some  distance  the  mountain  was  heavily 
wooded,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
very  far  ahead. 

"Where?"  said  Luis. 

Sancho  Panza  turned  and  spit  into  the 
air.    "I  could  spit  on  them,"  he  said. 

They  climbed  higher.  Suddenly,  in 
front  of  them,  a  huge  hollow  appeared 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sinking 
in  at  such  an  angle  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  prairie  below. 

"Bueno,  no?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  boy  peered  into  the  ravine.  He 
could  see  nothing  there.  "There  are  many 
places  like  this,"  he  said.  "I  am  not 
sure  that  the  abigeos  would  hide  here." 

Sancho  Panza  smiled.  "I  am,"  he 
said.     "Follow  me,  and  quietly." 

Together  they  went  around  the  rim  of 
the  depression,  keeping  back  of  the  lip 
among  the  trees. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  and 
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WE  must  mobilize  our  civilians  just  as  we  mobilize  our  fight- 
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American  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself  how  much  he  will  do 
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American. 
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=  at  Luis.     "Give  me  your  belt, 

'ae  said. 

gave  the  belt  to  the  old  man,  who 

l  the  buckle — which  was  silver — 

Ifban  to  polish  it  on  his  sleeve.  In  a 

&ments  it  gleamed  brightly.  "Stay 

itlyou  are,  boy,"  he  said,  and  began 

rjk  toward  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

r^n  he  reached  it  he  paused  for  a 

nt.  watching  the  scrubby  bushes 

ii  him  quiver  gently  in  the  breeze. 

ind  was  freshening.    Then  he  se- 

a  slender  bush,  pulled  its  limbs 

er  and  fastened  the  belt  around 

the  bright  buckle  facing  into  the 

As  the  wind   blew,   the   bush 

I  a  little.     "Bumno,"  he -said,  and 

_  to  where  trie  boy  was  waiting. 

.he  pointed  to  a  spot  above  Luis' 

The  boy  looked  up   and  saw  a 

ock  which  was'  smooth  and  flat, 

aned  toward  the  ravine  at  a  dan- 

f  angle. 

\  flinched.  "Will  it  fall?"  he  asked, 
old  man  was  forced  to  put  his 
lover  his  mouth  to  smother  his 
\er.  "Stupid  little  boy,  like  a 
)."  he  said.  Then  he  began  to  walk 
around  the  ravine,  the  boy  fol- 


|lrew  hotter  as  the  sun  came  up. 
>egan  to  tire.  But  Sancho  Panza 
t  pause.    "Faster,  boy,"  he  said. 

\LLY  the   old   man   paused   and 

°'lted  down.    There,  in  the  bottom 

^depression,  was  the  van  that  Luis 

en  before.     Farther  down  the  ra- 

:here   was    a   great   pen   made    of 

i  wire,  in  which  a  number  of  cattle 

walking  about.     Near  the  van  a 

1  Fire  was  burning,  beside  which  sat 

io|en- 
w  many  were  there?"  asked  the 

an. 

;  counted  on  his  fingers :    "One  for 

;ht,  one  at  least  for  the  gun,  one 

nbe  the  truck  and  three  to  steal  the 

cho  Panza  reflected  for  a  minute. 
0  makes  eight,"  he  said,  grunting. 
;yi[,"  said  the  boy. 

ht."    Then  the  old  man  sat  down 
'I  ground  and  began  to  smoke.  Luis 
closer  to  the  edge,  his  gun  in  his 
He  lay  flat  on  his  stomach. 
""fiat  are  you  doing,  little  boy?" 
!  turned  to  the  old  man.    "What 
he  began,  "but  to — ?" 
]t|ime  here.    Put  down  your  gun.  Do 
noke,  boy?" 
little,  Sancho." 
re.     Have  a  cigarette.     We  have 
i  hour  to  wait."    The  old  man  pro- 
a  licorice-colored  object  made  of 
:o  and  gave  it  to  Luis,  who  lit  it 
at  down. 


:oi 


!di 


Sancho  Panza  stared  across  the  ra- 
vine. They  were  exactly  opposite  the 
point  where  he  had  left  the  boy's  belt. 
The  sun  had  crept  halfway  down  the  flat 
rock  toward  it.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
hummed  the  song  Luis  had  heard  him 
singing  before. 

"CANCHO!  Wake  up!  They  are  all 
K-'  out  of  the  truck,  cooking  breakfast." 

"How  many,  boy?" 

"Eight." 

"Bueno."  The  old  man  raised  his 
head  and  looked  across  the  ravine.  "Not 
yet,"  he  said.  "But  soon."  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  smiled,  humming  again.  Then 
he  spoke:  "Tell  me,  boy,  did  they  shoot 
your  father  from  the  back?" 

"No." 

"How,  boy?" 

"When  he  fell  down  they  kept  firing. 
There  were  twenty  holes  in  him." 

The  old  man  smiled  broadly.  "It  is 
the  same  thing,"  he  said.  "Tell  me,  boy, 
have  you  ever  killed  anything?" 

Luis  reflected.     "Bulls,"  he  said. 

"Men?" 

"No,  Sancho." 

"Then  you  will  not  begin  now, 
verdad?  I,  myself,  shall  do  it."  He 
smiled  again  and  sang  to  himself: 

"Green  grow  the  rashes  O, 
Green  grow  the  rashes  O." 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  began  to 
blow  stronger.  The  old  man  muttered 
about  it.  "It  is  lovely,  the  wind,"  he 
said.  "How  cool  it  is!  See  how  it  makes 
to  dance  the  tops  of  the  trees."  He 
glanced  across  the  ravine  and  saw  what 
he  wanted  to  see. 

"You  would  no  doubt  like  to  watch, 
boy?"  he  said.  "Come  beside  me."  To- 
gether they  crawled  to  the  edge  and  lay 
down.  Sancho  Panza  unlimbered  his 
carbine  and  began  to  fondle  it,  making 
little   clucking  noises   and  caressing  it. 

Luis  stared  at  the  eight  men  below 
them  and  for  a  moment  he  grew  ill.  He 
knew  that  Sancho  Panza  was  not  play- 
ing a  game,  although  he  seemed  to  be. 
The  men  below  moved  about,  each  with 
his  own  distinctive  motions,  not  like 
cattle  or  bears. 

"Killing  is  not  right,"  said  the  old 
man.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  right.  But  there 
is  a  time,  boy,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
full  of  a  whimsical  humor,  "there  is  a 
time  for  everything,  verdad?"  He 
laughed  a  little,  a  very  robust  and 
healthy  laugh.  Then  he  raised  his  car- 
bine, aimed  for  a  long  moment  and  fired. 

The  report  of  the  gun  stung  Luis.  He 
had  not  thought  it  would  be  like  this. 
He  shuddered  and  sickeningly  turned 
away   while   the   old   man   fired   again. 


'Look,  Nelda!  I'm  a  career  woman" 


CLAUSE     SM.TH 


"Boy,"  said  the  old  man,  "look  down 
there." 

Luis  looked.  Two  men  lay  motionless 
bejide  the  fire. 

Sancho  chuckled.  "An  eye  for  an 
eye,"  he  murmured.  "Those  times  are 
passing,  boy,  and  we  will  not  see  them 
again." 

The  boy  stared  down,  incredulous.  He 
could  not  understand  what  the  remain- 
ing six  men  were  doing.  They  had  gone 
to  the  truck  and  taken  out  the  machine 
gun,  and  now  they  were  setting  it  up 
under,  the  truck.  They  worked  with 
frantic  speed,  but  even  as  they  worked 
the  old  man  fired  again  and  another  of 
them  fell  over. 

They  began  to  shoot  the  gun,  and  as 
they  did  so  Sancho  Panza  laughed  his 
terrible  laugh.  They  were  firing  it  di- 
rectly away  from  him  and  the  boy.  He 
shot  once  more  and  turned  to  Luis. 

"Look,  boy,"  he  said,  pointing  across 
the  ravine.  The  sun  had  reached  the 
belt  buckle,  and  as  the  wind  tossed  the 
bush  where  it  was,  it  caught  the  sunlight 
and  reflected  it.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  now,  and  the  buckle  seemed  to  bob 
and  weave  like  some  part  of  a  man  mov- 
ing about  rapidly. 

"Bueno,  verdad?" 

Luis  nodded  silently.  The  old  man 
took  careful  aim  and  fired  again. 

"But  the  sound  of  your  gun,  Sancho? 
Why  do  they  not  hear?" 

The  old  man  was  enjoying  himself 
immensely,  and  was  too  busy  to  answer. 
When  he  shot  again  Luis  listened  care- 
fully and  heard  a  sharp  echo.  He  looked 
across  and  realized  that  the  noise  had 
flown  from  the  face  of  the  flat  rock,  be- 
hind and  above  the  belt. 

The  three  men  below  still  fired  the 
machine  gun.  Bullets  struck  the  flat  rock 
and  whined  away  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  bushes  around  the  belt 
buckle  were  alive  with  hissing  motion. 
Leaves  fell  away  and  branches  cracked. 

"The  gun  is  magnificent,"  sighed  the 
old  man.  "Such  a  gun!"  He  grinned 
and  shot  his  carbine  once  more. 

Luis  turned  away.  He  no  longer  felt 
like  a  man. 

"But — you  are  shooting  them  in  the 
back,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment. 
"No,"  he  said,  squirming  a  little  on  the 
ground.  "No,  boy,  it  is  more — it  is  more 
— a  little  from  the  side,  no?"  He  fired 
again.  "Yes,  from  the  side,  not  the  back, 
boy."  Then  he  shot  his  gun  for  the  last 
time. 

He  rolled  over  on  his  back.  "A  ciga- 
rette from  my  coat  yonder,  boy,"  he 
said. 

There  was  only  quiet  now  in  the  ra- 
vine. 

T  UIS  CARRASCO  rode  into  town, 
-*-1  with  the  old  man  following  behind. 
The  boy  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and 
shouted  "Abigeos!" — grinning  as  he  saw 
people  come  running  from  their  houses. 

"Abigeos!"  he  shouted  again,  and  men 
gathered  around  him  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  When  they  were  all  there 
he  begrn  to  talk : 

"I  found  them  in  a  ravine  in  the  side 
of  a  mountain.  There  were  eight  of 
them,  as  I  noticed  that  night."  He  told 
the  whole  story,  and  as  he  spoke  the 
others  listened.  When  he  had  finished 
they  cheered  and  threw  their  hats  in  the 
air.  Luis  Guzman  proposed  that  the  cat- 
tlemen make  an  expedition  to  the  ra- 
vine to  claim  the  beefs  that  bore  their 
respective  brands. 

"It  will  of  course  be  difficult  to  find 
again,"  said  the  boy,  "but  Sancho  will — " 
He  turned  around  to  look  for  the  old 
man,  but  there  was  no  one  there. 

Far  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street  they  saw  him,  going  away  on  his 
horse.  He  did  not  even  turn  around  to 
wave.  .  .  . 

Pancho  Villa,  as  I  said,  is  dead.  But 
even  so,  there  are  many  who  swear  he  is 
not.  It  was  always  hard  to  tell  about 
Pancho  Villa. 

The  End 
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Inflation 
And  Why 


FORMER  Supreme  Court  Justice  James  F. 
Byrnes  and  is  thirteen  colleagues  on  the 
antiinflatior  board  (Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization)  1  je  gone  manfully  to  work  at 
their  appointee  task.  Almost  nobody  doubts 
their  integrity  and  good  faith;  but  almost  no- 
body expects  them  to  be  able  to  halt  inflation 
in  its  tracks. 

Inflation  already  has  made  considerable 
headway.  The  best  that  the  Byrnes  board  is 
likely  to  do  is  to  prevent  a  runaway  inflation. 

Why?  Why  did  this  malady  get  a  hold  on 
us?   Why  can't  we  root  it  out  now? 

The  answer  lies  partly,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  war.  War  always  pushes  up 
money  wages  and  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
sucks  more  and  more  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished goods  into  the  war  machine. 

But  that  isn't  the  whole  answer.  The  rest 
of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
huge  nation  in  which  many  sectional  and  local 
interests  are  in  continual  conflict.  The  farm 
Hoc  senators  and  congressmen  fight  for  the 

irmers'  interests,  or  for  what  they  believe  to 
je  those  interests — and  too  bad  about  the  rest 
of  us.  Organized  labor's  champions  at  Wash- 
ington fight  to  keep  wages  uncontrolled,  car- 
ing not  a  finger-snap  about  the  inflationary 
effects  of  ever-rising  wages  in  wartime.  The 
silver  bloc  acts  like  the  proverbial  dog  in  the 
manger  regarding  silver.  States  battle  to  keep 
interstate  trade  barriers  intact. 

And  so  it  goes.  What  a  lot  of  us  need  to 
learn,  we  believe,  is  to  think  nationally.  That's 
a  rather  vague  phrase,  but  it's  important.  What 
it  means  is  that  one  strives  earnestly  to  think 
now  and  then  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  thinking  first,  last  and  always  as  a 
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citizen  of  New  York,  Sangamon  County,  or  Las 
Vegas.  You  don't  lose  sight  of  your  own  com- 
munity's welfare;  but  you  do  keep  in  mind  the 
continuing  welfare  of  the  larger  community 
which  is  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
which  is  no  stronger  than  the  total  strength  of 
the  local  communities  that  make  up  this  larger 
community. 

For  the  safety  of  the  country,  we  recom- 
mend more  and  more  national  thinking  by  all 
of  us  who  can  lift  our  imaginations  over  our 
own  home  horizons. 

P.S.  When  peace  comes  we  shall  have  to 
stretch  our  imaginations  further  and  begin  to 
think  internationally.  There  is  no  place  for 
narrow  minds  in  the  world  ahead. 

600,000 

Fewer  "Enemies" 

THE  Department  ot  Justice  hit  two  birds 
with  one  barrel,  we  think,  when  it  an- 
nounced that  the  600,000  unnaturalized  Ital- 
ians in  the  United  States  were  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  enemy  aliens. 

For  one  thing,  the  announcement  under- 
lined anew  the  world-known  fact  that  the  Ital- 
ian people's  hearts  are  not  in  this  war  against 
their  first  World  War  allies.  Therein,  it  was 
a  smart  piece  of  international  politics. 

For  another,  this  relaxation  of  official  sur- 
veillance of  these  people  showed  that  the 
American  government  knows  as  well  as  do  the 
rest  of  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Italians 
among  us  are  entirely  loyal  to  this  country, 
even  though  we  are  officially  at  war  with  Italy. 
Realistic  public  authorities — General  John  L. 
De  Witt,  for  instance,  in  charge  of  the  West 
Coast  defenses — have  been  proceeding  on  that 
theory  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  have  not 
been  disappointed,  to  our  knowledge. 


Save  the 
Little  Fellow 


WE'D  like  to  bespeak  a  little  mo  j  c 
co-operation  and  public  understid 
what  Senator  James  E.  Murray  (D-  (a 
up  to,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Snill 
ness  Committee. 

This  committee's  job  is  of  top  impclal 
the  survival  of  the  much-discussed   tr.f 
way  of  life.    It  is  charged  with  doin  |w 
can  to  safeguard  the  nation's  2,000,<IO 
small  manufacturing  and  selling  co  e: 
all   descriptions,   now  suffering  fromfcs 
shortages  of  raw  materials  and  finis!  i 
because  of  the  war.    Undersecretary  if 
merce  Wayne  C.  Taylor  predicts  thi  3 
of  these  firms  will  go  broke  by  the  en 
unless  they  are  buttressed  somehow-*} 
sort  of  insurance  scheme,  by  governm  it 
by  war  contracts  large  enough  to  k> 
afloat,  or  by  some  other  means. 

If  these  little  fellows  do  keel  ov< 
such  numbers,  our  economic  system 
a  serious  blow.  These  people  are  e 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  electri»l 
ance  shop  owners,  makers  of  1,001  gace~ 
etc.,  who  in  the  aggregate  pay  such  h'Je 
own  and  improve  so  much  property,  t> 
home  town  and  keep  the  churches  h< 
organizations  going  so  energetically, 
fall,  and  our  middle  class,  so-callec 
decimated. 

We  couldn't  do  without  big  bus  e 
neither  can  we  do  without  the  little  fco 
their  enormous  contributions  to  oil 
economic  setup. 

That  is  what  Senator  Murray's  cor  a 
up  to;  and  it  merits  the  support  of  «p: 
who  means  this  talk  about  fighting  f< 
racy. 
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Listerine  -Quick! 

It  may  nip  the  trouble  in  the  bud 


IF  you  go  to  one  of  those  late  season  football 
games  you  may  be  letting  yourself  in  for  a 
sore  throat,  a  cold — or  worse. 

Excitement,  fatigue,  raw  temperatures,  cold 
feet,  may  lower  body  resistance  so  that  threat- 
ening germs  can  invade  the  tissue  and  set  up  or 
aggravate  an  infection. 

Nature  Needs  Help 

Then,  if  ever,  Nature  needs  a  helping  hand  to 
keep  such  germs  under  control  ...  to  help  pre- 
vent a  "mass  invasion"  when  defenses  are  down. 

That's  why  it  is  wise  to  gargle  with  full  strength 
Listerine  Antiseptic  at  the  first  hint  of  trouble. 


Listerine  reaches  way  back  on  throat  surfaces 
to  kill  millions  of  germs  .  .  .  including  hosts  of 
the  very  "secondary  invaders"  that  many  special- 
ists believe  to  be  responsible  for  so  many  of  a 
cold's  troublesome  aspects.  Actual  tests  showed 
reductions  of  bacteria  on  mouth  and  throat  sur- 
faces ranging  to  96.7  per  cent  15  minutes  after 
the  Listerine  gargle  and  up  to  80%  one  hour  after. 

At  the  First  Sign  of  Trouble 

If  you  feel  chilly,  under  par,  have  the  sniffles 
and  your  throat  feels  irritated,  gargle  at  once 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  repeat  every  3 
hours.  You  may  spare  yourself  a  nasty  siege  of 
cold  and  a  painful  sore  throat. 


The  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 


•^ 


IS    HAPPIER   WITH 
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Motfii 

Radio 


IN  YOUR   CAR 


Additional  proof  of  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  Democracy  is 
the  manner  in  which  all  Ameri-. 
cans  are  "group-riding"  to  and 
from  work.  Your  car  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  America's  transpor- 
tation system  and  there  will  be 
no  transportation  muddle  so  long 
as  there  is  civilian  cooperation  of 
such  high  and  patriotic  order. 

It's  Easier  to 

DRIVE  SLOWLY 

with  a  Motorola  Radio 

The  tie  that  is  helping  to  bind 
America  together  in  this  war  is 
the  speed  with  which  we  are 
learning  about  our  part  in  it.  By 
means  of  the  radio,  instant  and 
constant  contact  is  maintained 
between  our  government  and  our 
people.  A  Motorola  in  your  car 
will  make  driving  hours  richer, 
livelier,  and  more  enjoyable  for 
you  and  your  passengers. 

YOU  CAN  GET  A  MOTOROLA  TO 

FIT  and  MATCH 

YOUR   CAR,    OLD   OR   NEW 

THE  ARMY-NAVY  "E" 

Awarded  for  ex- 
cellence in  the 
production  of 
Communication 
Equipment 
for  America's 
Armed  Forces. 

^ERICA'S    FlNEST 

F0R    Car    -. 

'  and   HOMt 
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ANY  WEEK 


MR.  GEORGE  WASH  (not  Washing- 
ton) LUTTRELL  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  not  scornful  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  fact,  Mr.  Luttrell  is  for 
organizing  a  National  Committee 
For  Strengthening  The  Morale  Of  Our 
Official  Morale  Strengtheners — the 
NCFSTMOOOMS.  "I  have  noticed," 
writes  our  Mr.  Luttrell,  "that  from  the 
President  down  to  the  last  dogwatch 
in  Mr.  Elmer  Davis'  OWI,  there  is  so 
much  apprehension  about  the  war 
morale  of  the  great  American  masses 
that  their  own  morale  is  in  danger. 
Let  us,  the  common  people  who  man 
the  machines  which  produce  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  who  shoulder  the  guns 
that  knock  off  the  enemy,  cheer  them 
on  to  greater  effort.  Let  us  exhort  our 
morale  builders  and  sustainers  to  keep 
up  the  good  work,  be  of  good  heart. 
In  short,  let  us  get  on  the  radio  and 
exhort  them  to  greater  efforts  in  be- 
half of  our  morale,  thus  building  up 
their  own.  We  are  winning  this  war. 
Let  us  tell  them  so.  Hitler's  a  swell 
winner  but  a  lousy  loser.  Let  us  point 
that  out  to  them.  That  old  stuff  about 
the  Jap  not  knowing  what  fear  is  is  the 
bunk.  The  Marines  and  the  Air  Forces 
and  the  Navy  have  proved  it.  Let's 
broadcast  this  to  Washington.  We 
must  not  let  Washington  down.  Those 
guys  down  there  on  the  Potomac  are 
too  susceptible  to  the  screaming  mee- 
mies.  Come  on,  America!  Dry  the 
tears  of  the  WPB  and  wipe  the  nose  of 
the  OPA.  Speak  the  cheering  word  to 
the  OWI  and  calm  the  fears  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  What  do  you 
say?" 


WE  FEEL  pretty  sure  that  it's  signifi- 
cant of  something  although  we're  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is.  But  we're  get- 
ting more  and  more  letters  similar  to 
Mr.  Luttrell's.  One  of  them  comes 
from  a  gentleman  who  understandably 
wishes  his  name  withheld.  In  San 
Francisco  he  got  to  talking  with  an 
elderly  admiral  (retired)  about  Mr. 
Henry  Kaiser.  Only  a  few  days  before, 
Mr.  Kaiser  had  launched  a  10,000-ton 
ship  ten  days  after  its  keel  had  been 
laid,  and  the  ancient  mariner  was  not 
enthusiastic.  Our  correspondent  tried 
hard  to  cheer  the  old  fellow  up,  telling 
him  that  Mr.  Kaiser  was  something 
new  and  that  his  methods  were  too. 
But  he  wasn't  at  all  successful.  The 
admiral  insisted,  that  10,000-ton  ships 
could  not  be  built  in  ten  days  and  that 


nothing  could  convince  him  to  the 
contrary — no,  not  even  a  launching. 
Finally  a  third  party — a  guy  named 
Joe  who  had  helped  build  the  big 
quickie — took  a  tongue  in  the  argu- 
ment. "Listen,  old-timer,"  demanded 
Joe  sharply.  "Which  do  you  mean? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  ship 
ain't  seaworthy  or  that  you  hope  it 
ain't?" 


AND  here's  a  word  from  Mr.  Edward 
James  Frapsaw  of  Miami,  Florida, 
that,  in  her  zeal,  a  lady  contributed  to 
the  scrap-metal  collection  six  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  delegate 
medals.  They  were  the  property  of 
her  husband  who  still  believes  that  the 
New  Deal  will  eventually  get  us  into 
trouble  and  that  huge  national  pros- 
perity is  being  postponed  only  by  our 
failure  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress. 
What  Mr.  Frapsaw  wanted  us  to  know, 
however,  is  what  the  collector  said  to 
the  lady.  He  looked  the  medals  over 
with  considerable  interest,  then  ob- 
served, "My  dear  lady,  I'm  afraid 
there  ain't  much  fighting  stuff  in  Re- 
publican metal.  Still,  I  really  don't 
blame  you  for  wanting  to  get  rid  of 
it." 

THE  way  we  can  snatch  at  a  silver 
lining  is  something  scandalous,  and 
yet  our  mail  has  suddenly  begun  to 
reek  with  letters  advising  us  (of  all 
people!)  what  to  do  and  what  should 
be  done  when  the  war  is  over.  They're 
all  taking  it  for  granted  that  Hitler's 
headed  for  the  exit  and  that  the  Japs 
now  have  about  as  much  chance  of 
surviving  as  the  New  York  Yankees 
had  after  taking  that  first  game  from 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  No  one  says 
much  about  poor  old  Mussolini,  the 
ersatz  Caesar,  except  Mr.  Abe  Yowder 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Yowder 
has  ambitions  to  promote  a  wrestling 
circus  and  would  pay  the  United  Na- 
tions a  pretty  penny  for  the  use  of 
Mussolini  as  a  wrestling  referee.  But 
what  to  do  with  Hitler  and  his  trigger 
men,  Tojo  and  his  squatters,  are  ques- 
tions which  cause  our  correspondents 
considerable  concern.  Mrs.  Julia  Down 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  is  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  but  would 
submit  these  offensive  persons  to  an 
international  firing  squad — one  rifle- 
man from  each  despoiled  country.  She 
has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  because, 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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YOU'LL  FIND  yourself  browsing  around  an 
airplane  showroom  some  day  soon.  And 
when  you  do,  you'll  have  the  pleasant  task  of 
selecting  the  right  model  for  your  family— sedan 
or  coupe.  Like  as  not,  your  wife  will  have  definite 
preference  as  to  color  .  .  .  and  that,  too,  will  play 
a  big  part  in  "making  up  your  mind." 

How  far  away  is  the  day  when  this  will 
happen? 

Only  as  far  as  the  day  of  Victory. 

Because  every  airplane  manufacturer  in  Amer- 
ica, now  producing  for  Victory,  has  his  eye  on 
the  future. 

Today,  it's  trainers  and  fighters  and  bombers 
that  are  rolling  off  production  lines. 

Tomorrow  those  planes  will  be  designed  for 
you  and  your  family  to  fly.  They'll  have  trunk 
racks  in  place  of  bomb  racks.  The  little  black 


button  that  now  releases  hundreds  of  bullets  a 
minute  will  light  your  cigarette.  You'll  stow 
your  golf  bag  in  the  compartment  that  used  to 
carry  extra  fuel. 

Nothing  surprises  the  men  who've  grown  up 
with  aviation.  Because  they've  seen  the  impossi- 
ble accomplished  so  many  times  in  so  few  years. 
Once  it  was  risky  to  land  because  tires  were 
an  unknown  quantity.  Then  B.  F.  Goodrich 
engineers  developed  a  low  pressure  airplane 
tire  that  made  smooth  landings  and  take-offs 
routine. 


utmost  in  ground  control. 

Once  it  was  foolhardy  to  fly  through  icing  con- 
ditions. Then  came  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  De-icer 
to  tell  ice  just  where  to  get  off. 

Today,  more  than  80  aviation  products  come 
from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Aeronautical  Division. 
They  go  to  the  air  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  it  won't  be  long  before  B.  F.  Goodrich  is 
supplying  equipment  for  the  plane  you  want  to 
buy.  Keep  that  in  mind  when  you  take  her  up  for 
the  afternoon  to  see  how  she  flies. 


Once  stopping  and 
turning  a  plane  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  luck  as 
it  was  skill.  And  then 
B.  F.  Goodrich  perfected 
the  Expander  Tube  Brake 
to  give  every  pilot  the 


HERE  ARE  SOME  FAMOUS 

AMERICAN   TRAINING    PLANES 

THAT  ARE  SUPPLIED  WITH 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  EQUIPMENT 
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BEECH  NORTH    AMERICAN 
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THIS  WINTER, 

%/  AMERICA  CAN'T  AFFORD 

TO  GET  COLD  FEET! 


EXMORE  S-1074 


ECLIPSE  S-896 


FLORSHEIM 

Priceless  man-hours  lost  will  be  the  cost  of  ill  health 
this  Winter  .  .  .  and  we  like  to  think  the  Florsheim 
contribution  to  the  country's  all-out  effort  is  to  put 
war-working  America  on  a  healthful  footing  — in  the 
finest  Winterweights  we  know  how  to  make  — 
STORMY  LEATHERS  that  live  up  to  our  reputation 
for  quality.  This  Winter  everyone  must  be  on  the  job 
all  day  every  day— America  can't  afford  to  get  cold  feet. 


Florshei 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Tests  of  the  effects  of  color  on 
human  beings  show  that  the  aver- 
age man,  when  asked  to  guess  the 
comparative  size  and  weight  of  two 
identical  packages,  one  wrapped  in 
dark  and  the  other  in  light  paper, 
will  usually  state  that  the  dark  one 
looks  heavier  and  smaller  than  the 
light  one.  He  will  also  overesti- 
mate a  period  of  time  spent  in  a 
red  room  and  underestimate  it  in 
a  blue  room. 

Among  the  Ganda,  a  Bantu  tribe 
of  East  Equatorial  Africa,  one 
male  child  inherits  all  his  father's 
property.  As  the  deceased  leaves 
no  will  (to  avoid  partiality),  the 
heir  is  selected  after  the  funeral  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Recently,  Abraham  Jacob  Isaac 
Levi,  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Rome,  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  Italian 
government  proving  that  he  is  an 
"Aryan"  and  consequently,  he  was 
permitted  to  change  his  name  to 
Leva.  Being  a  friend  of  Mussolini 
and  having  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000 
were  not  obstacles  to  the  achieve- 
ment. 

A  baking  company  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
gasoline  to  fuel  its  thirty  trucks, 
now  operates  them  on  the  alcohol 
which  is  extracted  from  the  steam 
of  the  baking  bread. — By  Mildred 
Creighton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  belief  that  a  person  must  die 
a  violent  death  to  obtain  a  future 
life  still  prevails  among  several 
tribes,  notably  the  Batta  of  Su- 
matra and  the  Chukchi  of  Siberia. 
Thus,  as  an  act  of  filial  piety,  a  son 
kills  his  father  and  mother,  when 
they  become  feeble  and  are  ready 
to  die,  so  they  will  achieve  im- 
mortality. 

The  Hindus  of  India  are  the  only 
people  who  permit  the  exterior 
walls  of  their  temples  of  worship  to 
be  used  as  billboards,  selling  the 
space  to  advertisers  who  plaster  it 
with  large  posters,  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  everything  from  malaria 
medicine  to  bathing  ghats.  Even 
government  offices  often  paste  their 
public  announcements  on  temple 
walls. 


By  careful  selection,  goldfish 
have  been  developed  in  numerous 
grotesque  forms  and  striking  color- 
ations for  about  1,500  years.  Yet 
no  person  has  ever  yet  discovered 
how  to  produce  a  pure  black  one 
without  giant  "telescopic"  eyes. 

No  woman  has  listened  to  more 
nonsense  than  the  "iyaloda"  or 
town  mother  of  Ibadan,  the  largest 
Negro  city  in  Africa  with  a  metro- 
politan population  of  250,000.  For 
many  years,  all  disputes  among  the 
women  have  been  submitted  to  and 
settled  by  her. — By  Ruth  Z.  Pratt, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

About  three  quarters  of  the  dirt 
that  accumulates  on  the  windows 
of  most  buildings  gathers  on  the  in- 
side of  the  glass. — By  H.  Wieand 
Bowman,  Cornwells  Heights,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Although  Belgian  Jesuits  have 
been  compiling  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, a  collection  of  35,000  biog- 
raphies of  Roman  Catholic  saints, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  work  is  not  expected  to  be 
finished  until  about  1975.— By  Pa- 
tricia Wood,  New  York,  New  York. 

In  American  military  service, 
there  is  no  such  phrase  as  Absent 
Without  Official  Leave  and  the  in- 
itial "O"  in  A.W.O.L.  does  not 
stand  for  any  particular  word.  It 
was  adopted  merely  to  distinguish 
the  abbreviation  from  A.W.L.,  or 
Absent  With  Leave. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  in  England,  bear's  grease 
became  such  a  popular  and  expen- 
sive hair  dressing  for  men  that  sub- 
stitutes flooded  the  country.  To 
show  their  customers  that  they  used 
the  genuine  article,  many  London 
barbers  exhibited  a  live  bear  in 
their  shop  window  for  several  weeks 
before  it  was  "transferred"  to  the 
jars  on  the  shelf. — By  Byron  Mitch- 
ell, Borinquen  Field,  Puerto  Rico. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World',  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collier's. 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  may 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of 
the    publisher 
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is  a  trade  mark  name 

It  stands  fot  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by  the 
Ethyl  Corporation.  Oil  companies  put  Ethyl 
fluid  into  gasoline  to  prevent  knocking. 

The  Ethyl  trade  mark  emblem  on  a  gasoline 
pump  means  that  Ethyl  fluid  has  been  put 
into  high  quality  gasoline  and  the  gasoline 
sold  from  that  pump  can  be  called  "Ethyl." 
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WHAT  DOES  YOUK  NAME  MEAN? 

The  meanings  and  origins  of  over  900  masculine  and  feminine  names 
are  given  in  the  fascinating  illustrated  booklet,  "What's  in  a  Name?' 
It's  free — no  obligation — just  mail  coupon. 


ETHYL  CORPORATION 
Room  3507,  Chrysler  Building. 

New 

York  City 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 

of 'What's 

111 

a  Name?" 

Namr, 

(please 

print) 

/IJdrrti ,,. 

City 

State 

WARNING! 


This  adult  practice  of  stealing  kids'  Tootsie  Rolls  has  grown  to  a 
national  menace.    Be  fair  to  our  children.    Get  your  own  Tootsies! 


-irfonfrk  WOrS/E  ROUS/" 


Everyone  goes  for  m-m-m  that  Tootsie  taste! 

That  wonderful  Tootsie      other  candy  in  the  world! 


taste  gets  'em  all  .  .  .  from 
marble-shooters  to  leather- 
necks. It's  that  chewy, 
chocolatey,  mouth  -  water- 
ing   flavor  —  unlike  any 


In  our  fighting  forces, 
Tootsies  rate  tops  .  .  and 
should!  For  Tootsies,  rich 
in  Dextrose,  are  valuable 
energy -iood\ 


Tootsie  Rolls 


AMERICA'S    FAVORITE    CHEWY 
CHOCOLATE  CANDY. 


Sitting  in  the  plastic  nose  oi  the  Boeing  Flying  Fortress,  the 
bombardier  sights  the  target,  directs  the  pilot  on  the  bomb  run 


HAVE  you  wondered  why  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  John  Smith 
Thach's  withering  remarks  about 
Army  Flying  Fortresses  and  high-alti- 
tude bombing  were  not  answered  by 
Army  airmen? 

Some  weeks  ago,  you  will  recall,  the 
Navy  fighter  pilot  delivered  a  blast 
against  high-level  bombers  that  must 
have  aroused  the  ire  of  a  good  many 
Army  Air  Forces  pilots.  Thach,  speak- 
ing at  a  press  conference  sponsored  by 
Navy  officials,  declared  that  the  Army's 
big  bombers  cannot  stop  an  aircraft  car- 
rier task  force  "or,  in  fact,  any  fast  ship." 

He  contended  that  carrier-based  dive 
bombers  and  torpedo  planes  won  the 
Batde  of  Midway  and  that  they  consti- 
tute the  only  effective  aerial  weapon 
against  modern  warships.  The  Navy 
flier  went  even  further  and  made  the 
flat  assertion  that  not  one  major  ship 
has  been  sunk  during  the  war  by  high- 
altitude  bombing. 

And  not  stopping  here,  Commander 
Thach  depreciated  the  work  of  the  Fly- 
ing Fortresses  over  Europe  and  in  shoot- 
ing down  enemy  fighters.  The  big  Army 
bombers,  he  said,  made  useful  patrol 
planes  and,  when  protected  by  fighters, 
could  operate  against  land  objectives. 

After  this  broadside  hit  the  papers, 
reporters  held  their  breath  waiting  for 
an  explosion  from  Army  airmen.  Noth- 
ing happened.  Some  Washington  news- 
men then  tried  to  stir  up  comment  from 
Air  Forces  officers.  The  latter  were 
strangely  silent. 

The  reason  was  some  fast  footwork 
by  War  Department  officials.  They 
knew  that,  left  alone,  Air  Forces  officers 
would  come  back  sharply  at  Thach,  with 
a  resulting  controversy  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  raging  in  the  news- 
papers. This  is  the  last  thing  wanted  by 
service  chiefs,  for  Congress  and  editors 


would  instantly  jump  upon  such  bickei 
ing   to   make   renewed   demands   for 
reorganization   of   the   War   and   Nav 
departments  and  the  establishment  c 
a  joint  high  command. 

So  orders  went  out  instantly  from  th 
Army  high  command.  There  must  be  n 
comment,  official  or  unofficial,  o 
Thach's  remarks,  on  pain  of  instant  an 
dire  punishment.  War  Department  offi 
cials,  however,  had  some  sharp  things  t 
say  privately  to  the  top  Navy  chiefs. 

A  FAVORITE  theme  of  Army  jokes  i 
■**■  recent  months  has  been  the  fast  pro 
motion  and  comparative  youth  of  som 
ranking  Air  Forces  officers.  (You'v 
probably  heard  the  one  about  the  sig 
in  the  bar  at  an  officers'  club  whic 
read:  No  drinks  served  to  Air  Force 
lieutenant  colonels  under  21  unless  ac 
companied  by  their  parents.) 

Still  another  source  of  military  humc 
— and  irritation — of  late  is  the  new  Wa 
Department  building  in  Arlingtor 
known  as  the  Pentagon  Building.  Withi: 
this  vast  structure  is  literally  a  maze  c 
ramps,  corridors,  cross-corridors,  pas 
sages  and  sections  labeled  "rings,"  ap 
parently  because  they  ring  the  building 
It  is  not  only  easy  to  get  lost  within  it 
walls,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  los 
yourself  at  first  if  you  get  fifty  feet  frori 
your  own  office. 

The  latest  Washington  story  combine 
these  two  themes.  It  seems  that  a  West 
em  Union  boy  entered  the  Pentagoi 
Building  one  morning  with  a  telegrar 
to  deliver.  When  he  emerged  three  day 
later,  he  was  an  Air  Corps  colonel. 

TN  APPOINTING  a  new  chief  of  th 
■^  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  las 
month.  President  Roosevelt  departe 
from  his  practice  of  reaching  down  fo 
(Continued  on  page  64,) 


¥ou  Gannot  See  <J\Ce 


I  am  not  only  invisible  — 

I  am  also  indivisible  — 
and  universal. 

I  am  all  about  you  — 
and  even  inside  of  you. 

Without  me  you  cannot  live. 

No  one  knows  how  large  I  am  — 
yet  I  am  many  times  larger  than  the  earth. 

People  know  far  less  about  me  than  they 
do  of  land  and  water. 

Yet  1  am  the  same  to  everyone,  every- 
where: a  common  denominator  in  the 
lives  of  all  living  persons. 

I  make  it  possible  to  abolish  isolation,  to 
re-shape  geography,  to  erase  boundaries, 
to  eliminate  the  handicaps  of  distances 
and  the  surface  barriers  that  have  en- 
cumbered "earth-bound  generations/' 

The  use  of  me  makes  close  neighbors  of 
all  races  all  over  the  globe. 

As  more  people  understand  and  utilize  me, 
they  can  enjoy  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
world. 

My  world  is  even  more  different  than  the 
"round"  world  in  comparison  to  the 
ancient  "flat"  world. 


People  are  just  beginning  to  explore  my 
possibilities,  yet  already  I  have  changed 
age-old  military  strategy. 

I  make  possible  even  greater  changes  in 
every  phase  of  human  relationship. 

No  one  can  hide  from  me,  because  I  am 
omnipresent. 

I  am  man's  greatest  physical  challenge  and 
greatest  opportunity  in  all  history. 

My  name  is  "AIR." 

It  is  not  enough  simply  for  "aviators"  to 
comprehend  me. 

My  value  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  number 
of  people,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  capi- 
talize on  me.  Because  I  affect  every  living 
person  everywhere;  every  government; 
every  creed;  every  tongue;  every  indus- 
try; every  market;  every  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

You  can  use  me  right  now,  here  at  the 
home  front,  just  as  our  Army  and  Navy 
are  doing  on  distant  battle  fronts.  By  so  do- 
ing, you  can  save  time  and  expedite  your 
contributions  to  our  nation's  war  effort. 

My  importance  now,  as  a  realm  for  mili- 
tary maneuvers,  is  only  a  hint  of  how  I 
can  benefit  everyone,  and  make  possible 
a  much  better  world. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  ' 
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Copyright.  1942,  American  Airlines,  Inc. 


ROUTE    OF    THE    FLAGSHIPS 


You  re  Slipping,  Doctor  Goebbels! 


Copyright  1941 — Philoo  Corporat 


THE  men  and  women  of  Philco  have 
pooled  their  knowledge  and  their  skill 
in  the  great  partnership  between  American 
industry  and  our  armed  forces  in  the  field. 
Their  peace-time  products  have  won  lead- 
ership for  the  Philco  name  throughout  the 
nation.  Now,  they  are  doing  their  part  to 
win  leadership  for  our  armament,  on  land, 
at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Their  special  field  is  the  science  of  elec- 
tronics. Laboratories  are  at  work  on  vital 
war  projects.  Production  lines  are  turning 


out  intricate  communications  equipment 
and  powerful  radios  for  tanks  and  air- 
planes. Versatile  manufacturing  facilities 
are  producing  artillery  fuzes,  shells  and 
storage  batteries. 

The  incentive  and  inspiration  for  their 
war  achievements  are  Victory  and  the 
survival  of  America's  freedom.  When  that 
Victory  is  won,  those  same  achievements 
will  be  translated  into  revolutionary  ben- 
efits and  a  greater  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  they  have  helped  to  preserve. 


This  cartoon  by  William  Maxwell  is  another  in  the 
series  being  drawn  Jor  Philco  by  America's  leading 
editorial  cartoonists  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  Philco' s 
soldiers  of  production.  It  is  being  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  of  the  Philco  factories  as  a  symbol  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Philco  of  the  purpose  and  signifi- 
cance of  their  work  in  the  united  effort  for  Victory. 


Free  Limited  Offer  .  .  .  While  availabl 
a  full  size  reproduction  of  the  origin: 
drawing  by  William  Maxwell  will  be  fu 
nished  gladly  upon  request.  Simply  addre; 
Philco  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Penna 
and  ask  for  Cartoon  Number  29C. 
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America  is  conserving  its  resources  for  Victory.  As  you  save  on  sugar,  rubber,  gasoline 
and  all  products  of  peace-time  consumption,  remember  too  to  preserve  the  use  of  the 
things  you  own.  ihrough  its  national  service  organizations,  Philco  offers,  at  reason- 
able and   uniform   charges,  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  Philco  products. 

RADIOS,  PHONOGRAPHS,  REFRIGERATORS,  AIR  CONDITIONERS,  r^DiO  TUBES  •  •  INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE  BATTER.5S  FOR  MOTIVE  POWER,  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS,  CONTROL  AND  AUXILIARY  POWER 
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The  Army-Navy  "H"  Flag 

awarded  to  Philco  plants 

in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

T'eoton,  N.  J.,  and 

Sandus»„  Ohio. 


DEAR  KATIE 

By  Paul  Deresco  Augsburg 

ILLUSTRATED        BY        EARL        BLOSSOM 

Things  of  importance  leading  up  to  the 
first  letter  Homer  wrote  his  girl.  He  got 
a  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  less 
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Homer  remembered  whai  he'd  been  taught 
about  not  slugging  wild.  After  a  while 
his   right   fist   landed   with   plenty   smoke 


THE  Old  Man  came  aboard  in  the 
afternoon  watch.  They  piped  the 
side  as  he  climbed  the  ladder.  Four 
-uffles  were  rolled,  for  his  flag  had  four 
•stars,  and  more  than  four  stars  no  sea 
pog  can  collect.  The  wagon  he  boarded 
■ay  but  in  the  stream,  her  battle  wounds 
ihealed,  only  scars  remaining.  Her  crew 
stood  mustered  upon  her  deck,  and  the 
presentations  began  at  once. 

Last  to  be  honored  was  Homer 
[Brown.  The  Old  Man's  aide  read  off  the 
citation.  Then  the  Old  Man  pinned  on 
Homer's  chest  the  Navy's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

"How  old  are  you,  son?"  The  Old  Man 
asked. 


> 


"N-nineteen,  sir."  Homer's  voice  al- 
most broke  in  awe  of  that  braid  on  the 
admiral's  sleeve,  the  wide  gold  band 
and  three  gilt  stripes. 

"How  long  in  the  service?" 

"Five  months,  sir."  So  new  to  the 
fleet  that  Homer's  cuffs  still  showed 
only  two  white  stripes  at  the  wrists,  the 
mark  of  a  seaman  second  class. 

The  admiral  smiled  when  he  heard 
the  reply  to  what  he  asked  next — where 
was  Homer  from?  Homer's  eyes  under 
curling  lashes  were  brown;  his  face  was 
dotted  with  countless  freckles.  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Fleet  had  looked  like  that 
when  he  was  nineteen,  four  decades 
past:   when,  fresh  like  Homer  from   a 


Midwest  farm,  he  had  entered  the  Yard 
as  a  lowly  plebe. 

"So  you  saw  the  sea  the  first  time  in 
your  life  just  two,  three  months  ago, 
that  right?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Homer.  The  admiral, 
still  smiling,  said,  "Nice  sailing,  son!" 
and  then  he  moved  on. 

He  was  leaving  now.  Again,  whistles 
piped  him  over  the  side.  From  a  case- 
mate Homer  looked  down  at  his  barge 
as  it  circled  out  from  the  starboard 
quarter.  It's  brightwork  flashed  in  the 
Hawaiian  sun,  the  breeze  whipped  the 
Old  Man's  flag  at  the  staff,  and  pomp 
and  circumstance  traveled  with  it  over 
the  anchorage  toward  the  landing. 


Not  until  evening  was  Homer  free  to 
take  his  writing  paper  and  pencil  into 
the  library  on  the  gun  deck.  It  was 
quiet  there.  Or  at  least  it  would  be 
when  the  chaplain,  popping  out  of  his 
office,  had  done  with  congratulating  the 
boy. 

"So  you're  going  to  write  your 
mother,"  he  beamed,  "and  tell  her — " 

"No,  sir;  my  mother's  dead." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"Going  to  write  to  a  friend,"  Homer 
blurted,  his  face  flaming  hot.  He  was 
tired  of  this  fuss.  What  he  warned  most 
was  to  be  alone — alone  at  a  quiet  table 
with  her. 

At  last  he  was.    He  could  write  the 
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date,  and  then:  Dear  Katie,  And  then  he  paused, 
sucking  his  pencil  just  as  he'd  done  while  sweating 
at  a  composition  in  school. 

The  day  of  their  meeting  was  vividly  clear.  The 
magic  of  it  returned  like  a  dream  which  started  as 
nightmare  and  then  changed,  as  the  day  wore  on, 
until  at  its  close  .  .  . 

•TPHE  notes  of  First  Call  blaring  through  the  ship 
■*•  woke  Homer  that  day  to  a  realization  of  some- 
thing momentous  about  to  happen.  Ever  since  he  had 
come  aboard  this  wagon,  a  rookie  raw  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Station,  she  had  been  docked  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
But  today  she  would  move!  She  would  steam  from 
her  berth  and  drop  her  hooks  off  San  Francisco. 

Breakfast  time  passed.  Then  presently,  faintly,  a 
tremor  began  to  shake  the  vessel.  She  was  under  way. 
Her  screws  were  turning — thirty  tons  each,  of  bladed 
bronze  which  thrashed  the  water  under  her  stern, 
sending  strong  eddies  along  her  quarters. 

She  paid  off  slowly,  swinging  to  starboard,  and 
was  standing  down  the  channel  marks  when  a  sig- 
nalman plucked  at  Homer's  sleeve.  "You're  Brown, 
ain't  you?  Step  on  it,  Boots.  You're  supposed  to  be 
goin'  on  mail  watch  now." 


Homer's  heart  plunked,  then  started  to  race  as  he 
tried  to  recall  from  training  station  what  mail-watch 
duty  required  of  a  guy. 

"Port  chains,"  snapped  Flags.  "Better,  chop-chop, 
kid.    You  got  five  minutes  to  dress  and  get  for'ard." 

As  he  started  to  go  Homer  begged,  "Wait,  please. 
D-d-dress?    How  dress?    And  wh-what  do  I  do?" 

The  other's  incredulous  whistle  chilled  him.  Flags 
turned  to  stare  at  Homer  Brown  as  though  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears.  But  the  kid  was  so  scared 
helpless,  so  ignorant  that  the  signalman  felt  sorry 
for  him. 

"You're  new  aboard,  Boots.  It's  tough  when  a 
guy  gets  logged  first  off.    Look,  I'll  tell  you  .  .  ." 

He  told  him  quickly.  Blue  trousers,  white  middy 
and  leggings,  he  said.  These  last  were  normally  not 
to  be  worn,  once  you  had  finished  with  training 
station,  but  the  mail-watch  job  was  a  special  detail, 
requiring  a  different  uniform  dress  to  be  readily 
recognized  from  the  bridge. 

Homer  was  breathless  when,  reaching  his  locker, 
eighteen  inches  deep  by  twenty-four  square,  in  which 
were  kept  all  his  worldly  goods,  he  peeled  off  his 
blouse  to  change  it  for  white.  Flags'  final  words  had 
been  a  promise :   "I'll  meet  you  topside  with  the  boat 


hook,  seeing  as  how  you're  late  already."  But  wl 
if  some  officer  gave  him  an  order,  and  Flags  was  r 
there? 

Homer  could  have  cried,  he  felt  so  relieved  wh 
he  dashed  up  the  ladder  and  out  on  deck  and 
was  the  signalman  holding  the  hook. 

"Okay?"  Homer  asked  anxiously. 

"Um  .  .  .  you'll  get  by.    Now,  listen."    Flags' 
draped    Homer's   shoulder   while    he    husked,    " 
chains.    The   buoy  is   stenciled   USM — M   for  m 
Skipper,  or  else  the  navigator,  will  steer  the  ship  j 
to  touch  to  starboard,  and  the  moment  we  pass 
grab  with  the  hook.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  leave 
— see?    I  expect  a  letter  from  my  best  blister." 

With  a  pat,  like  a  coach  sending  in  his  star  ba 
when  two  downs  are  left  and  the  game's  to  be  wc 
Flag  shoved  Homer  toward  the  bow.    Quite  a  fi 
sailors,  eager  for  letters,  were  already  waiting 
the  rail,  but  they  made  way  nimbly  for  Homer 
pass,  one  guy  growling,  "For  Pete's  sakes,  Boots, 
got  a  lead  bottom?    If  I  don't  get  me  a  check  tr 
mail,  I'll  have  to  do  twenty  days  in  the  brig."   Ner 
ously  Homer  climbed  to  the  chains,  the  hook  grasp 
firmly  in  hot  moist  hands  as  he  swept  the  bay  for 
glimpse  of  the  buoy. 

A  lovely  morning,  the  air  crisply  bright,  and  b 
yond  Point  Richmond  lay  San  Francisco  guarding  tl 
Golden  Gate  from  her  hills.  But  Homer  was  too  i 
tense  and  anxious  to  savor  this  matutinal  beaut 
What  if  he  missed?  He  was  new  at  the  job.  Suppo 
the  boat  hook  slipped  from  the  buoy  and  the  warsh 
left  that  mail  bag  astern? 

He  ventured  a  quick  glance  over  his  should* 
Some  sailors  behind  him  were  grinning  like  Ches; 
cats,  and  there  was  one  guy  who  lay  out  on  the  dei 
enjoying  a  convulsion,  it  seemed  to  Homer.  H 
looked  toward  the  bridge.  Homer's  eyes  were  kee 
and  he  was  certain  he  saw  an  officer  laughing  wid 
mouthed  at  what  his  glasses,  leveled  at  Homer,  r 
vealed. 

Slowly  the  blood  climbed  Homer's  neck  ar 
loaded  his  ears  and  spread  to  his  eyes.  He  regarde 
the  boat  hook,  and  then  stared  at  the  water  curlii 
out  white  from  the  wagon's  port  bow.  It  was  thin 
feet  down  from  where  Homer  stood,  and  this  hoc 
couldn't  reach  a  quarter  that  far! 

As  guffaws  broke  out,  no  longer  suppress* 
Homer  climbed  wretchedly  from  the  chains.  Fiftee 
hundred  sailors  on  board  a  wagon,  and  he  was  alor 
without  even  one  friend. 
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'THE  ship  passed  Alcatraz,  made  a  left  turn,  ere 
■*•  under  the  span  of  the  Oakland  bridge.  Somebod 
said,  "You  are  lucky,  Boots.  I  see  your  name  on  tl 
liberty  list."  But  Homer,  not  to  be  fooled  agai: 
merely  said,  "Yeah?"  and  painfully  swallowed. 

Later,  when  he  took  a  look  at  the  list,  he  w.- 
startled  to  see  that  his  name  was  there.  From  noc 
to  midnight.  Twelve  hours  ashore  in  a  strange  ne 
city! 

He  was  lined  up  on  deck,  pass  clutched  in  his  ham 
while  a  j.g.  went  by  inspecting  the  party  to  see 
their  faces  and  gear  were  Four-O. 

"Psst,  srarboard  gangway,"  a  deck  ape  coache 
him  when  the  guys  were  dismissed  to  get  in  tl 
launch. 

Homer   flared   up.     "You're   not   kidding   me 
reckon  I  know  that  the  starboard  gangway's  just  fc 
officers." 

"A  smart  guy,  huh?" 

Clear  to  the  Navy  landing  the  wisecracks  poppe 
around  him.  All  sorts  of  advice — especially  about  th 
blisters,  and  what  he  should  do  if  a  Frisco  dame  wei 
to  try  and  get  fresh. 

But  when  the  launch  had  set  them  ashore,  then 
was  just  like  he  didn't  exist:  as  if  they'd  plumb  foi 
gotten  Homer.  Every  guy  except  him  had  a  buddy, 
seemed,  someone  to  go  with  while  seeing  the  towi 
He  looked  back  at  his  wagon,  riding  her  anchors,  s 
a  guy  on  parole  might  look  at  the  prison  which  he  hs 
just  left.   A  lump  filled  his  throat. 

A  Belt  Line  engine  came  coughing  along  haulin 
some  freight  cars  down  to  the  docks,  where  ships  wer 
loading  for  ports  Down  Under.  Ships!  These  ship- 
had  come  from  the  sea.  But  Homer  (Seaman  Brow 
2/c)  had  never  even  looked  at  a  sea! 

He  asked  a  cop  how  to  get  to  the  sea,  and  atte- 
nding for  almost  an  hour  he  got  off  the  streetcar — an 
there  it  was.  (Continued  on  page  76 


The  admiral  glanced  from  Homer  to  Katie.  Lines 
crinkled  out  from  the  edges  of  his  eyes  and  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  and  nodded.  "Good  eve- 
ning, son,"  he  said.  Homer  and  Katie  stood  rooted 
fast.    Katie    gasped,    "You    know    him,    Homer? 
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ecently,  only  one  enemy 
argo  vessel  of  several  in  a 
onvoy  managed  to  reach 
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«Jow  lhal  it's  our  turn,  you'll 
»e  hearing  more  about  lhis 
land-picked  bunch  of 
:[i  /oung  American  airmen 
vho  helped  to  slop  Rom- 
mel. Here's  how  Ihey  work 
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I  'ROM  dawn,  through  the  hot  morn- 
pi  ing  until  early  afternoon,  the  ground 
crews  groomed  the  four-engined 
pants  that  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
ield,  some  hidden  by  revetments,  others 
\,  |)ut  in  the  open  where  their  motors 
purled  back  typhoons  of  dust.  They 
nade  the  air  and  the  ground  itself  trem- 
3le  with  their  rich  baritone  roar.  It  was 
abvious  that  all  the  available  aircraft 
would  be  fit  by  take-off  time.  It's  one 
of  the  boasts  of  our  heavy  bombardment 
>  squadrons  that  they're  at  maximum 
mechanical  efficiency  for  every  raid. 
That  is  seen  to  by  boys  who  used  to  play 
with  radios,  automobiles  and  flying 
models  and  who  have  grown  up  into 
what  are  probably  the  best  mechanics 
in  the  world. 

While  pilots,  navigators,  gunners  and 
radiomen  were  in  the  briefing  room  just 
before  lunch,  receiving  instructions  on 
(what  targets  to  hit,  what  course  to  fly 
ir  going  out  and  returning,  our  armorers 
^bombed  up  those  quarter-million-dollar 
jpjbeauties.     Bombs  were  wheeled  out  on 
^trucks    pulled    by    a    perky    little    big- 
wheeled  tractor.    Trains  of  bomb  trucks 
Amoved  toward  each  plane  in  turn  like  so 
limany  chains  of  ambulant  wienies. 
j]     Big  B-24Ds  were  gassed  and  bombed, 
with  their  motors  warmed,  by  the  time 
lour  air  crews   had   finished  their  beef 
[stews   and   swallowed   their   second    or 
third  cups  of  Java,   brewed  American 
style.    Mess  hall,  administrative  offices 
and  workshops  were  emptied  of  men  and 
officers,  who  went  to  stand  at  the  edge 
r  of  the  field  in  groups  before  the  control 
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tower  and  along  the  runways  to  watch 
the  take-off.  "They  all  watch  take-offs 
in  our  heavy  bombardment  squadrons 
and  they're  on  hand  to  see  them  come 
home,  no  matter  what  time,  unless 
they've  important  work  to  do. 

It  had  become  tradition  in  the  few 
weeks  since  our.  squadrons  began  oper- 
ating in  this  theater.  I've  seen  them 
leave  a  movie  just  when  Hedy  Lamarr 
had  whittled  down  Spencer  Tracy's  re- 
sistance, to  watch  a  pal  bring  in  his  ship 
from  a  raid. 

A  tough,  bowlegged  Texan  sergeant 
they  call  Woody  explained.  "I  love  to 
hear  'em  sing,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"Never  get  tired  of  it,  somehow.  They 
look  kind  of  awkward  there  on  the 
ground  but  they're  beautiful  when  they 
slide  into  the  blue  and  pull  up  their 
clumsy  feet.    Just  watch — " 

A  major  was  standing  by;  he  caught 
my  eye  and  winked.  He  leaned  over 
and  whispered  in  my  lee  ear,  "They're 
as  sentimental  as  kids  about  these  air- 
planes. For  a  lot  of  tough  guys,  they're 
the  biggest  bunch  of  softies  you  can 
imagine — about  airplanes." 

The  flight  leader  was  first  on  the  run- 
way. He  handled  his  big  ship,  nearly 
thirty  tons  of  death-  and  fire-laden  air- 
craft, as  though  it  were  a  roadster.  He 
taxied  his  ship  to  the  end  of  the  runway, 
swung  her  about,  gunned  her,  and  ran 
smoothly  into  the  wind  in  one  sinuous 
motion. 

Woody  jabbed  me  in  the  ribs  with  his 
elbow  and  shouted,  "That's  the  major. 
t  can  always  tell  from  the  way  he 
handles  her,  even  if  I  didn't  know  he 
was  leading  this  flight.    Texas  boy!" 

Built  like  a  steer,  the  major  is  only 
one  of  what  seems  to  be  a  small  legion 
of  Texans  in  our  bombardment  groups 
out  here.  Texans  appears  to  outnumber 
and  outholler  the  rest  of  the  boys  by  two 
for  every  one  from  anywhere  else. 
There's  a  fair  smattering  of  Georgians, 
too,  and  men  from  the  Cotton  States, 
where  some  learned  their  flying,  dusting 
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crops.  But  Texans  are  about  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  Brereton  himself,  who  commands 
them  and  has  fought  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Burma  and  Malaya.  It's  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  this  apparent 
numerical  superiority  is  a  good  thing 
for  our  Air  Forces  and  definitely  bad 
medicine  for  Herr  Rommel. 

Woody  was  shouting  Texan  propa- 
ganda at  me  while  the  last  of  the  raiders 
was  getting  away.  Woody  insists  that 
if  it's  true  that  Rommel's  had  a  nervous 
breakdown  or  that  he'd  fallen  out  of 
favor  with  Hitler  (both  of  which  stories 
make  about  as  much  impression  on  us 
as  a  hotfoot  would  on  the  Sphinx)  it's 
because  he's  heard  there  are  a  few 
Texans  here. 

I  asked  Woody  where  he  was  from. 

"Texas,"  he  replied,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  man  who  suddenly  realizes  that 
he  might  be  overselling  an  idea. 

But  these  boys  are  good.  Some  fought 
with  Chennault  in  China,  others  with 
Brereton  on  a  succession  of  battlefields. 
Many  had  been  posted  to  fight  the  Japs 
and  were  detoured  into  the  Middle  East 
last  May  and  June  when  it  became  im- 
perative to  halt  the  Afrika  Korps  short 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo;  men  hand- 
picked  for  a  difficult  assignment. 

No  job  could  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  one  handed  our  fliers  when 
they  arrived.  This  was  to  help  the  R.A.F. 
thwart  Rommel's  announced  intention 
of  putting  up  at  Shepheard's  Hotel  in 
Cairo.  After  their  highly  publicized 
start,  they  settled  down  to  business  and 
earned  the  praise  that  was  heaped  upon 
them  in  those  first  raids. 

Our  Bombers  Are  Superior 

As  this  is  cabled,  one  American 
squadron  alone  has  completed  dozens 
of  long-distance,  heavy-bombardment 
missions  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  That 
squadron  and  others  can  look  back  on  a 
well-done  job.  In  the  process  of  stop- 
ping Rommel  and  fulfilling  their  task, 
they've  established  the  superiority  of 
our  bombers  over  those  of  the  enemy 
and  recorded  the  fact  that  American 
fliers,  like  American  mechanics,  haven't 
any  superiors. 

They've  proved  that  when  they  ap- 
pear in  any  area  in  sufficient  strength — 
and  they  don't  even  need  overwhelming 
superiority — they  are  masters  of  the 
enemy.  From  what  American  fliers 
have  accomplished  in  the  Middle  East, 
you  can  deduce  many  things:  Our 
planes  are  good  and  our  men  are  good 
and  the  workers  who  made  the  planes 
are  doing  honest  work,  for  those  ships 
of  ours  seem  able  to  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  punishment  and  still  fly. 

It  was  daring  and  skillful  airmanship 
which  enabled  a  certain  pilot  to  land 
his  bomb-laden  ship  safely  on  two 
motors  the  other  day,  when  two  engines 
conked  out  about  an  hour  after  the  take- 
off. But  it  was  also  proof  that  good 
workmanship  went  into  the  building  of 
that  plane. 

What  measure  of  mastery  we've  re- 
gained over  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
due  to  air  power,  and  particularly  to  the 
work  of  heavy  bombardment  groups. 
Our  bombers'  targets  have  been:  (1) 
enemy  convoys  which  carry  troops, 
weapons  and  supplies  to  Italo-German 
armies  in  North  Africa;  (2)  ports  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Greece  and  Crete  where 
such  reinforcements  are  embarked;  (3) 
ports  along  the  Libyan  coast,  where 
Rommel  receives  men,  munitions,  food 
and  fuel  for  his  armies;  (4)  airdromes, 
depots  and  bases  in  Greece,  Crete  and 
the  Dodecanese  Islands,  where  the 
enemy  had  been  piling  up  manpower 
and  weapon  power. 

Heavy  bombings  obliged  the  enemy 
to  lengthen  his  convoy  routes  by  several 
hundred  miles  in  order  to  avoid  severe 
losses  in  ships  and  vitateeargoes.  Re- 
gfltly,  only  one  enemy'*a*go  vessel  out 


of  several  in  a  convoy  managed  to  reach 
Tobruk,  and  our  bombers  got  her  in  the 
harbor. 

What  used  to  be  a  short  supply  line 
between  Tripoli  and  Sicily  has  become  a 
long,  dangerous  route  for  the  enemy. 
He  has  been  obliged  not  only  to  make  a 
long  detour  far  west  of  the  normal 
course  that  was  guarded  by  the  fortress 
of  Pantelleria  and  safely  patrolled  by 
his  destroyers  and  aircraft,  but  he  has 
also  been  forced  to  break  up  his  convoys 
into  small  units  and  to  employ  his  badly 
needed  submarines  as  cargo  ships. 

Brereton's  orders  to  pilots  and  bom- 
bardiers are  very  simple  and  direct: 
"Go  get  'em!"  Our  bombers  have  at- 
tacked objectives  despite  the  known 
presence  of  fighter  patrols.  They've 
bombed  by  day  and  by  night.  They've 
mauled  Tobruk,  Benghazi  and  Mersa 
Matruh,  and  they've  banged  Candia  and 
Suda  Bay  and  other  ports  in  Greece  and 
Crete.  In  their  very  first  job  sometime 
last  June,  before  Italians  were  aware  of 
the  presence  of  American  air  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  they  caused  a 
neatly  formed  convoy  (escorted  by 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  fighters,  and 
headed  confidently  for  Tobruk)  to  for- 
get the  whole  business  and  return  home. 

One  night  a  squadron  of  ours  operat- 
ing from  somewhere  east  of  Suez  at- 
tacked the  Cretan  airport  of  Meleme. 
The  Germans  apparently  were  expecting 
large  air  forces  of  their  own  to  arrive. 
Our  boys  met  no  ack-ack.  The  first  of 
our  ships  over  the  target  hadn't  any 
bombs,  and  as  it  approached,  the  enemy 
below  turned  on  the  floodlights.  It  dived 
low  and  sprayed  everything  in  sight  with 
cannon  fire.  Guided  by  the  floods,  ships 
coming  in  behind  the  first  one  laid  their 
bombs  neatly  and  caused  many  fires  and 
explosions.  After  the  first  stick,  the 
enemy  turned  out  his  floodlights,  but  by 
that  time  our  boys  didn't  need  any 
beacons.    They'd  made  their  own. 

It  comes  hard  to  read  astronomical 
production  figures  in  the  newspapers 
though,  and  then  to  find  so  few  airplanes 
where  they're  needed  so  desperately. 
Men  in  our  squadrons  feel  it  but,  if 
anything,  it  has  helped  to  generate  a 
cold-blooded  and  highly  workmanlike 
attitude  toward  this  war  in  the  des- 
ert, which  wasn't  so  apparent  when  they 
first  arrived. 

They'd  Rather  Bomb  Japs 

Then  they  all  wanted  to  get  at  the 
Japs,  as  though  the  Japs  were  the  only 
enemy.  One  of  our  officers  said  he 
wished  the  British  would  get  this  over 
with  quickly,  so  that  our  squadrons 
could  leave  for  China  or  India — "To 
fight  those  Japs,  like  we're  supposed  to 
do." 

I  asked  this  same  officer  whether  he'd 
take  me  on  a  bombing  trip  to  Naples 
some  time. 

He  said,  "Naples  ?  Why  bomb  Italians  ? 
They're  such  nice  people.  They  don't 
want  this  war." 

That  attitude  has  almost  vanished. 
They've  learned  that  Italian  ack-ack  is 
still  ack-ack  and  that  the  enemy  we  face 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  the  enemy 
anywhere  else.  Now  they're  anxious  to 
get  the  whole  business  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  do  that,  they  need 
planes,  planes  and  more  planes. 

Their  morale?  It's  good  in  spite  of  a 
series  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  re- 
cently corrected,  but  which  until  re- 
moved caused  the  men  to  grumble.  New 
pay  schedules  voted  by  Congress  back 
home  occasioned  revision  of  pay  rolls 
here  and  an  inordinate  amount  of  paper 
work.  When  finally  the  barricades  of 
paper  were  cleared  away,  some  three 
months  had  passed,  but  the  men  got 
their  pay. 

Men  call  situations  like  the  one  they'd 
(Continued  on  page  96J 


Cuddly  shoes  for  cool  evenings  at  home  could -do  without 
fire,  even  with  the  thermostat  at  a  65-degree  high.    Green  ft 
and  furry  fabric  left,  brushed  blue  rayon  right — brushing  mat 
rayon  hold  warmth.    The  leather  cowboy-cut  boots,  lined 
sheepskin  and  just  in  from  outdoors,  guard  against  frostbitten 


FAIR  AND  WARMEF 


The  fuel  shortage  has  done  what 
the  men  couldn't  do — persuaded 
the  girls  into  chill-proof  clothes.  A 
whole  new-old  kind  of  dressing,  re- 
plete with  quilling,  red  flannel  un- 
derwear, hug-me-lights,  fur  linings, 
wool  shawls  and  bootees  is  the  thing. 
Pretty,  cozy  and  practical.  Bundling 
clothes  is  what  the  stores  call  them 


The  sweater  girl  of  1943,  dressed  for  a  big  warm  evening.    He 
floor-length  dinner  dress  is  black  crepe,  her  sleeveless  sweaiei] 
is  bright  red  wool  fringed  around  the  armhole  with  black  yarr] 


tur 


RAfHS    Br    IFOR    THOMAS 


Too  bad  to  spend  all  that  beauty  over  a  book— or  maybe  that's  not  what  these  young  ladies  are 
dreamy-eyed  about.  Black  velvet  pajamas  with  pink  marabou  finger-tip  jacket,  and  white  rayon 
satin  pants  with  matching  robe,  quilted  but  slim  as  a  whistle,  keep  them  warm  as  well  as  beautiful 


underwear  with  glamor  touch  of  black 
.  Short-sleeved  dress  shows  shirt.  Quilted 
me-tight  and  quilted  velveteen  skirt,  left 


Bundled  up  for  winter  in  woolly  scarfs,  the  newest  old  kind  of  warm  headgear.  Lacy  wool  shot 
with  gold,  left,  for  evening.  Peasant  scarf  of  many-colored  wool  knit,  center,  for  day.  Brushed 
wool  turban,  right,  with  its  own  gold-studded  jersey  scarf  attached.  It's  called  a  bundling  turban 
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At  Pioneer  homes,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  whites  and 
blacks  live,  meet,  solve  common  problems  without 
friction.  An  air-raid  meeting  in  their  common  club 
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unny  morning  at  Pioneer  Homes,  Elizabeth, 
J.  Mrs.  Harkins  and  Mrs.  Hildebrandt  ad- 
lire  each  other's  baby.  Mrs.  Francis  Gambino 
istens  in.  Too  bad  that  the  demagogues  can't 


J.  S.  Employment  Service,  New  Tork,  Robert 
'ustis,  Negro,  interviews  white  job  hunter. 
4ary  Armstrong,  white,  takes  colored  girl's 
pplication.    No  time  lor  race  problems  here 
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The  Negro 
Lifts 
His  Head 

By  Walter  Davenport 


A  GALLANT  young  captain  with  an  un- 
cluttered mind  was  explaining  the 
American  Negro  to  a  group  of  English 
officers.  He  is  a  Mississippian.  It  happened 
in  London.  Later  perhaps  a  gallant  young 
Briton  with  an  equally  uncomplicated  intelli- 
gence explained  Britain's  India  predicament 
to  the  American. 

But  the  American  captain  from  a  state 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  whose  population  is 
Negro  made  an  interesting  and  even  harrow- 
ing afternoon  of  it.  Somewhat  to  the  Ameri- 
can's surprise  his  audience  had  not  known  that 
the  American  Negro  was  an  American  prob- 
lem. 

The  captain  from  Mississippi  gave  his  Eng- 
lish listeners  to  understand  that  they  could 
congratulate  themselves  that  their  government 
had  such  relatively  tractable  colored  men  as 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  and  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  to  placate,  instead  of  dangerous 
radicals  like  the  less  widely  publicized  Walter 
White  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters.  When  he  had  finished,  one  of  the 
English  officers,  realizing  that  problems, 
particularly  racial  ones,  seldom  come  with 
answers  attached,  asked  the  inevitable,  inter- 
national question:  "And  just  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?" 

One  Solemn  Truth 

The  Mississippi  captain  uttered  at  least 
one  solemn  truth.  He  said  that  neither  legis- 
lation nor  postwar  pact  could  force  the  South- 
ern white  man  to  abolish  race  segregation. 
Whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
warmed  up  to  his  subject  with  such  vehemence 
is  no  part  of  this  piece.  We  understand  that 
he  was  spoken  to  somewhat  sharply  later  by 
his  superiors  and  the  subject  is  now  taboo  in 
England.    That  too  is  beside  the  point. 

But  if  anyone  tells  you  that  a  common 
enemy  has  united  the  United  States  so  solidly 
that  the  Negro  problem  is  in  abeyance  for  the 
duration  you  may  assume  correctly  that 
either  he  is  making  a  political  campaign 
speech  or  is  a  very  unreliable  source  of  infor- 
mation or  both.  The  vast  majority  of  Negroes 
in  America  organized,  unorganized,  acting  in- 
dependently, agitated  by  exhortation  from 
within,  propaganda  from  without,  are  omitting 
no  activity,  ignoring  no  opportunity  to  make 
the  war  pay  them  dividends  in  equality. 

Overwhelmingly  they  are  scornful  of  prom- 
ises of  postwar  grants,  shouting*  that  their 
memories  of  broken  promises  after  1918  are 
painful.  They  contend  that  they  are  not  so 
avid  for  new  legislation  as  they  are  for  honest 
administration  of  Constitutional  rights,  laws 
and  court  interpretations  already  on  the 
books.  They  protest  that  their  service  in  uni- 
form is  humiliated  by  Jim  Crowism  but  defy 
you  to  prove  that  their  loyalty  is  the  less  for 
it.  They  resent  that  only  the  shortage  of 
white  workers  has  broken  down  the  prejudice 
of  many  industrialists  against  employing 
them  as  skilled  mechanics  but  challenge  you 
to  produce  evidence  that  they  are  not  as 
efficient  as  the  white  man.  They  deplore  the 
reluctance  of  the  White  House  to  act  promptly 
and  ruthlessly  against  Southern  politicians 
who  disregard  the  Negro's  legal  rights — to  a 
free  franchise,  for  example.  Their  leaders  re- 
peatedly remind  the  Administration  that  any 
consequent  defection  of  white  votes  will  be 
compensated  for  by  (Continued  on  page  102,) 
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Just  a  Little  Something 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cugat,  provident  par- 
ents, invest  in  a  couple  of  godfa- 
thers, with  results  astonishing  to  all 


By  Isabel 

Scott 

Roriclc 


He'd  drive  her  nearly 
wild  by  helplessly 
hovering  with  un- 
necessary cushions 
and    glasses  of  milk 


DAME  Nature,  having  been  some- 
what remiss  in  the  matter  of  see- 
ing to  the  prolongation  of  the 
Cugat  line,  suddenly  bethought  herself 
one  fine  day  and,  contrite,  arranged  for 
twins.  Mrs.  Cugat  came  home  from  Dr. 
MacHarg's  office,  on  the  afternoon  that 
he  confirmed  his  suspicions  of  these  pro- 
fuse amends,  beaming  with  pride. 

"Is  he  sure?"  queried  Mr.  Cugat 
aghast. 

"Positive,"  she  replied  happily. 
"Here's  a  picture  he  took.  I  asked  him 
if  I  might  keep  it." 

"Darling,"  chattered  Mr.  Cugat,  "you 
shouldn't  be  looking  at  things  like  that!" 
He  snatched  the  X-ray  print  hastily 
from  her  and  regarded  it  bug-eyed. 

"I  don't  know  why  not,  silly,"  said 
Mrs.  Cugat.  "Our  own  children!"  She 
propped  the  print  on  her  dressing  table 
and  went  to  phone  her  mother. 

Her  mother,  naturally,  came  right 
over  and  Mr.  Cugat,  in  illogical  panic, 
fled  to  the  pantry.  From  whence  he  was 
rescued,  half  an  hour  later,  in  pathetic 
condition,  due  to  having  mistakenly 
confided  in  Anna,  the  cook,  and  in  con- 
sequence been  obliged  to  undergo  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  birth  of  a  pair  of 
twins  to  a  cousin  once  removed  from 
the  husband  of  Anna's  sister. 

Soothed  and  comforted,  at  length,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  courage  and 
have  some  dinner,  but  he  sat  nervously 
crumbling  his  bread  throughout  most  of 
the  meal. 

They  talked  vivaciously — of  bassi- 
nets— of  baby  buggies — of  christening 
robes — of  names.  The  bassinette  which 
had  held  the  infant  Mrs.  Cugat  and 
which,  retrimmed  with  fresh  point  d'es- 
prit,  they  had  been  expecting  to  use, 
would  not,  it  seemed,  do  now.  Two  new 
bassinets  exactly  alike  would  have  to 
be  ordered.    One  pink,  one  blue. 

They  discussed  the  practicality  of 
switching  the  trimming  from  point 
d'esprit  to  pleated  organza.  The  Eng- 
lish pram,  which  had  been  promised  by 
an  obliging  young  aunt,  incautiously 
protesting  that  she  had  no  further  use 
for  it,  was  likewise  out.  And  it  would, 
of  course,  be  next  to  impossible  to  bor- 
row a  twin  buggy — that,  too,  would  have 
to  be  ordered.  And  rwo  christening 
robes!  And  two  high-chairs  and  twice 
as  many  diapers — binders — nighties. 
Having  twins,  they  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, was  going  to  be  twice  as  ex- 
pensive! 

"Almost  two  and  three-quarters 
times,"  Mr.  Cugat  corrected  them. 

They  took  up  the  subject  of  twin 
names — alphabetically.  Andrew  and 
Anthony  and  David  and  Derek  and  Joel 
and  Jonathan,  in  case  they  were  boys; 
Anne  and  Amanda  and  Candace  and 
Carlotta  and  Dinah  and  Deborah,  in 
case  they  were  girls;  Patrick  and  Pa- 
tricia and  Terence  and  Tilda  and  Simon 
and  Susan,  in  case  there  was  one  of  each. 


They  consulted  Mr.  Cugat  eagerly 
urged  him  to  express  an  opinion  or  i 
a  suggestion,  but  he  just  said,  nerve 
toying  with  his  dessert,  that  he'd  rat 
wait  and  see  and  then  watched,  at 
while  Mrs.  Cugat  finished  off,  with  guJ 
her  third  dish  of  rice  pudding. 

•THREE  months  went  by  during  wfc 
■*■  time  Mrs.  Cugat  settled  confidentlj 
Anne  and  Amanda,  knitted  assiduou 
ate  a  great  deal  more  rice  pudding 
put  up  with  Mr.  Cugat,-  who  si 
singularly  impelled  to  oscillate  l>itw« 
smothering  devotion  and  unwonted 
sipation.  That  is,  on  one  night  he'd  ke 
her  wearily  sitting  on  the  side  lines 
club  dance  while  he  sought  alleviat 
in  the  men's  bar  and  the  very  next  nifj 
drive  her  nearly  wild  by  helples 
hovering  with  unnecessary  cushic 
footstools  and  glasses  of  milk.  He 
ever,  in  time,  there  comes  an  end  I 
every  ordeal  and  she  joyfully  called  hi 
at  the  office  one  bright  fall  morning  [ 
announce  that  she  thought  the  day  h| 
arrived. 

Mr.  Cugat,  white-lipped  and  queeil 
shy,  hastened  home  and,  with  shakil 
hands  and  his  hat  still  on,  attempted  f 
help  her  pack  a  bag,  but  after  three  tir 
removing  a  large  lace  pincushion  /re 
it  which  seemed  to  persist  in   comil 
under  his  hand,  she  pushed  him  gent| 
toward  a  chair.    "Why  don't  you  just  i 
here?"  she  said  kindly.    "Let  me  get  y<| 
a  highball  or  something — "     Though 
fully,  she  stepped  out  into  the  hall 
have  her  next  pain.  Kindly  persons  tc 
him    in    charge,    however,    when    thJ 
reached  the  hospital  and,  relieved,  s!| 
went  off  to  get  down  to  the  business 
hand. 

TT  WAS  Cory  Cartwright,  Mr.  Cugai 
■*■  lifelong   fair-and-foul-weather   frieil 
who,  while  Mrs.  Cugat  napped  defensi 
less,  took  it  upon  himself  to  bestow  mo 
fitting  names  upon  Anne  and  Amandl 
Their  first  caller,  he  took  one  delight? 
look  at  them,  displayed  behind  the  plat' 
glass   window   of   the   hospital   nurseil 
and  ebulliently  rechristened  them  M<f 
and  Joe.     Within  twelve  hours,  ever) 
body  was  calling  them  Mos  and  Joe. 

Mrs.  Cugat  woke  up  and  tried  to  pro 
test  but  she  found  herself  in  a  peculiar! 
bemused  state  which  seemed  to  rend*' 
her  incapable  of  much  of  anything  bi 
an  ecstatic  smile  and  Mr.  Cugat  was  sti 
dazed.  It  seemed  sensible  to  just  go  c 
calling  them  Moe  and  Joe —  until  everj 
body  felt  a  little  stronger  and  moi 
capable  of  deciding  between  Andrew  an 
Anthony  or  David  and  Derek  or  Jo< 
and  Jonathan. 

Mrs.  Cugat  came  home  from  the  hos 

pital,  Mr.  Cugat  returned  gradually  t 

normal  and  Moe  and  Joe  waxed  fat  an 

kicked.     Moe   and   Joe   were   perfectl 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Four-Star  hit  with  a  Lone-Star  man 
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ted:  How's  every  little  thing  down  home  in 
Texas,  Bill? 

bill:  Zooming  along,  Ted.  But  it*s  mighty 
good  to  he  here  in  the  Big  Town  again.  What's 
first  on  the  program? 

ted:  Well,  to  start  things  off  right,  I'm  going 
to  have  the  barman  here  introduce  yon  to 
what  we  New  Yorkers  consider  the  world's 
finest  whiskey-and-soda. 

bill:  Down  deep  ill  the  heart  of  Texas,  when 
a  man  says  what  yon  just  said,  he's  talking 
about  just  one  thing:  Four  Roses! 

TED:  But  .  .  . 

bill:  Four  Roses!  There's  a  whiskey  a  man 
can  tie  to!  That  rich  and  velvety  smoothness 
.  .  .  mellow  as  a  Texas  moon! 

TED:  Wait  a  minute,  old  man,  you  don't  un- 


derstand. I  was  just  going  to  .  .  . 

BILL:  It  sure  beats  me  how  anybody  could 
pass  up  the  glorious  flavor  of  today's  Four 
Roses!  Man!  That  bouquet  .  .  .soft  and  fra- 
grant as  purple  sage  on  a  sun-soaked  prairie! 

ted:  Hold  on,  now,  you  ham-fisted  cowpunch- 
er!  You  can  try  to  sell  me  Texas,  but  I  don't 
need  a  Texan  to  tell  me  that  today's  Four 
Roses  is  the  grandest  whiskey  ever  bottled. 
I  already  know  it!  In  fact,  it  was  Four-Boses- 
and-soda  that  T  was  about  to  order  when  you 
stampeded  me!  Waiter  .  .  . 


Four  Hoses-  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 90  proof.  The 
straight   whiskies   in   Four   Hoses  ore    ~>   years  or   more   ohl. 

Frankfort  Distilleries:,  Inc.,  Louisville  it-  Baltimore. 


YOU'VE  NEVER  TASTED  SUCH  WHISKEY  AS  TODAY'S 


FOUR  ROSES! 


LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO! 

One  of  a  series  of  paintings  of  the  tobacco  country  by  America's  foremost  artists 


"Tobacco". ..  Still  life  painted  in  the  tobacco  country  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

IN  A  CIGARETTE,  IT'S  THE  TOBACCO  THAT  COUNTS 

...and  Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco!  Independent  tobacco  experts — buyers, 
auctioneers,  warehousemen — see  us  consistently  pay  the  price  to  get  the  finer, 
the   milder  leaf ...  These   men   make   Lucky   Strike   their  own   choice   by   more 
than  2  to  1. 
Isn't  that  worth  remembering  ...worth  acting  on. ..next  time  you  buy  cigarettes? 

With  men  who  know  tobacco  best— it's  Luckies  2  to  1 


Teir  backgrounds  were  as  dif- 
U  enl  as  day  is  from  night.  Bui 
e  -h  had  an  instinct  for  de- 
clrtcy  and  each  was  coura- 
gous.  The  girl  Catherine  was 
f(  lunate  to  have  known  them 


HONORABLE  DISCHARGE 


By  Stanley  F.  Donath 

ILiUSTRATED      BY     WENDELL      KLING 


She  came  to  my  table  with  that  slightly  swaying  step  of  the  professional  dancer.  "Hello,  Cath- 
erine," I  said.    "Why  did  you  send  away  the  boy?"  she  asked.    Her  voice  was  almost  hostile 


ffJHAT  morning  I  got  my  orders  and 
|j  in  the  afternoon  I  took  a  taxi  to 
It  Chelsea  Barracks  to  say  goodby  to 
m  George  Jouffrpy.  Sir  George  was  a 
fisin  of  my  mother's.  He  was  an  old 
Bsance,  a  stickler  for  regulations,  a 
B  bridge  player,  and  as  fine  a  man  as 
llrone  in  the  British  army. 
I  waited  in  the  anteroom,  and  I  heard 
voice  inside.  He  was  bawling  blue 
out  of  some  fellow,  and  he  knew 
to  do  that.  Nobody  knew  it  better, 
started  with  the  usual  stuff,  little 
s  d'oeuvres  like  "Disgrace  for  the 
iment"  and  "The  standard  of  the 
y,"  that  many  of  us  had  had  and 
t  hurts  no  one. 

n  my  estimate  he  was  near  the  point 
ere  he  would  raise  his  voice  and  say, 
iu  can  go  now,  young  man;  I  hope 
i  will  mend  your  ways  and  become 
honor  to  the  regiment  instead  of  a 
»t."  I  liked  very  much  the  mellow, 
jacherlike  tone  of  his  voice  when  he 
d  that.  He  never  changed  a  word  in 
It  was  time-worn  and  durable,  like 
>  bricks  of  the  barracks. 
[  waited  in  vain,  for  that  matter, 
ere  was  only  a  little  silence  and  the 
jnd  of  steps,  pacing  up  and  down  on 
;  creaky  wooden  floor.  Then  Sir 
sorge  said,  and  his  voice  was  rather 
pleasant,  "Now  tell  me  what  hap- 
ned  on  that  Tuesday,  Lieutenant, 
st  give  me  the  plain  facts." 
'Yes,  sir,"  said  another  voice.  "I  was 
n'  underneath  a  machine,  and — " 
"I  see,"  Sir  George  said.  "What  on 
rth  did  you  do  underneath  a  ma- 
ine?" 

"I  was  repairin'  'er,  of  course."  The 
tier  voice  sounded  somewhat  aston- 
led.  "The  transmission  had  broken 
iwn  and  I  repaired  'er,  sir." 

You  know  that's  not  your  business," 
r  George  said.  "You  have  to  requisi- 
>n  a  man  from  the  R.O.D.  You  have 
e  forms  in  the  office." 

I    know,    sir,"    the    lieutenant    said. 

)nly  it  takes  too  long  that  way,  sir.  We 

ed  the  machines  right  now.  Need  'em 

dly,  sir." 

|||  "You're  an  officer,"  Sir  George  said 

ornfully.     "You're    not    a    mechanic. 

hat  happened  next?" 

"There    came    a    young    fellow,"    the 

eutenant  said.    "Very  nice  chap,  in  a 

pney  of  a  double-breasted  suit.    Some 

ficers    a    few    steps    behind    'im.     He 

opped  at  the  machine  and  bent  down 

id  started  to  tinker  with  it.   So  I  said 

jite  friendly,  'Go  away,  fellow.   You'll 

fin  your  garb,'  I  said.    That  was  all, 

r." 

"It  was  the  Earl  of  Angleby,  you 
looming  fool,"  Sir  George  said.  "He's 
third  cousin  to  the  queen,  and  he's  a 
eer,  and  he's  chairman  of  eleven  ad- 
isory  boards.  He  came  to  inspect  the 
sgiment,  unofficially.  The  captain  had 
tirewarned  you." 

"No  fault  of  the  captain's,  sir.  I  didn't 
hink  of  it  at  the  time.   The  earl  is  only 
civilian,  sir.    He  had  no  business  to 
lake  an  inspection." 

"I  won't  discuss  that  with  you,  Smith. 
Certainly  not  with  you.  Well,  you  were 
aving  words  with  the  captaiaafter  that, 
ind  it  was  not  the  first  time,  I  heard." 
A  row  of  trucks  rolled  by  in  the  street, 
Irowning  out  the  voices  inside.  When  I 
ould  hear  again,  the  lieutenant  said, 
It's  the  system,  sir.  We  use  three  hours 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Because  conventiofmztates  the  pocket  watch  for 
formal  wear,  Longines  pocket  watches  are  gener- 
ously present  among  men  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  many  nations.  The  Longines  "Observatory 
Movement*"  in  every  Longines  pocket  watch  as- 
sures a  timekeeping  service  to  match  an  impressively 
handsome  appearance. 


7tfJ 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 


Today's  necessarily  greatly  restricted 
production  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  Longines  jeweler  to  have  enough 
Longines  watches  to  show  a  complete 
range  of  styles  and  models.  Each  of  the 
Longines  watches  that  he  does  have, 
however,  contains  the  Longines  "Ob- 
servatory Movement*"  world-honored 
for  greater  accuracy  and  long  life.  For 
excellence  and  elegance  Longines 
watches  have  won  10  world's  fair  grand 
prizes,  and  28  gold  medal  awards. 
Longines  jewelers  also  show  the 
Wittnauer  watch,  a  companion  line  of 
outstanding  value  at  a  moderate  price. 
Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  Montreal,  Geneva. 
*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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charming — utterly  indistinguishable  one 
from  the  other  and  their  fame  spread 
far  and  wide.  Mrs.  Cugat  maintained 
stoutly  that  they  weren't  one  bit  alike, 
but  Mr.  Cugat  could  often  be  noted 
looking  at  them  with  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  a  man  seeing  double. 

"Their  personalities  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent," Mrs.  Cugat  reiterated  one  day 
to  her  mother  as  they  watched  fatuously 
while  Moe  waved  his  arms  and  Joe 
waved  his  legs.  "Moe  is  always  either 
laughing  or  crying  but  Joe  just  plays 
with  his  feet  and  puts  things  in  his 
mouth." 

"Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat's  mother, 
"don't  you  think  it's  time  you  did  some- 
thing about  their  names?  The  bishop 
was  saying  only  the  other  day  that  he 
supposed  the  christening  would  be 
soon." 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat,  "we  really 
must.  We  keep  putting  it  off.  I'll  talk 
to  George  tonight." 

"And  there  are  the  godparents  to 
think  of  too,"  her  mother  reminded  her. 

Mr.  Cugat,  on  being  approached  that 
evening,  was  now  found  to  be  surpris- 
ingly positive  in  his  views  on  names.  He 
summarily  threw  out  Andrew  and  An- 
thony and  David  and  Derek  and  Joel 
and  Jonathan  as  pure  whimsy  and 
plumped  vigorously  for  Baldwin  C. 
(after  Mrs.  Cugat's  father)  and  J.  Dun- 
can (after  his  esteemed  employer,  Mr. 
Atterbury). 

MRS.  CUGAT  considered  these  wist- 
fully. They  seemed  ponderous  and 
unwieldy — not  liable  to  anything  very 
appealing  in  nicknames,  certainly.  She 
had  been  particularly  fond  of  David  and 
Derek — Davy  and  Derry  were  so  cun- 
ning. There  wasn't  much  you  could  call 
a  Duncan  but  "Dune"  and  simply  noth- 
ing you  could  call  a  Baldwin  but 
"Baldy"!  Still  it  would  be  nice  to  name 
one  after  her  father.  Her  mother  would 
like  it.  Also,  Mr.  Cugat's  mind  seemed 
to  be  made  up.  "We  have  to  think  of 
two  godmothers  and  four  godfathers," 
she  said,  sturdily  attacking  the  next 
problem. 

His  ideas  on  this  matter,  it  appeared, 
were  no  less  clear.  "How  about  having 
Mr.  Atterbury  and  Cory  for  Moe,"  he 
said  promptly,  "and  Bill  Stone  and 
somebody  for  Joe?"  Adding  generously, 
"You  think  of  the  godmothers." 

But  Mrs.  Cugat  was  strangling  with 
indignation.  "Bill  Stone!"  she  finally 
managed  to  sputter  in  an  outraged  voice, 
"that  awful  man?" 

"Honey,"  said  Mr.  Cugat,  smiling 
patiently,  "he  happens  to  be  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  and  a  better  lad,  inciden- 
tally, never  lived.  Just  because  your 
bridge  club  doesn't  happen  to  approve 
of  him — " 

"Approve  of  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cugat.  "That  menace!  Has  he  ever 
drawn  a  sober  breath — or  once  been 
seen  with  anyone  respectable?  I  won't 
have  him!  He's  a  disgrace!"  But  Mr. 
Cugat  had  got  a  certain  look  on  his  face 
and  she  knew  she  was  butting  a  stone 
wall.  "Who  are  you  going  to  have  for 
the  other  one,",  she  asked,  sourly,  "the 
bartender  down  at  Eddie's?" 

Mr.  Cugat  ignored  this  sally.  "Well," 
he  said  after  a  little  thought,  "how  about 
Professor  McCracken?  He  was  awfully 
good  to  me  when  I  was  a  kid  at  the 
academy  and  I  know  it  would  please 
him." 

Mrs.  Cugat  thought  this  over.  "But 
George,"  she  protested,  "that  gives  Moe, 
Mr.  Atterbury — who  will  probably  crash 
through  with  something  very  handsome, 
and  Cory — who'd  give  anybody  the  shirt 
off  his  back  and  poor  little  Joe — nobody 


but  that  rip.  Bill  Stone  and  old  Pi. 
sor  McCracken  who  hasn't  a  cent  to  his 
name!    It  isn't  fair.    We've  got  to  think 
of  somebody  with  a  lot  of  money  for  Joe 
too,  so  he'll  get  nice  presents." 

Mr.  Cugat  was  shocked.  "You  do 
that,"  he  said  with  disgust,  "and  you'll 
end  up  with  somebody  so  farfetched 
that  they  can't  possibly  miss  what  they 
were  asked  for!" 

"I  know,"  admitted  Mrs.  Cugat,  "but 
everybody  does  it.  Look  at  the  Simp- 
sons   having   Howie   Sturm!     Blatant!" 

"A  lot  of  good  it  ever  does,"  grumbled 
Mr.  Cugat.  "I  don't  think  my  god- 
parents know  I'm  alive — and  where  have 
yours  been  keeping  themselves?" 

"One  of  my  godmothers  gave  me  a 
little  ermine  muff  once,"  she  said  ab- 
sently. Then  her  face  cleared.  "I  know," 
she  cried,  "Uncle  Simpson!" 

"And  who  is  Uncle  Simpson?"  asked 
Mr.  Cugat  blankly. 

"Well,  he's  my  father's  oldest  brother. 
He  lives  up  in  Ridgeway  in  the  old 
house  where  they  were  all  born  and  he's 
simply  wading  in  money.  He's  quite 
old  and  a  little  peculiar — he  doesn't 
speak  to  some  of  the  family — but 
Mother  said  he  sent  a  nice  basket  to 
Daddy's  funeral — she  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  time — so  he  must  like  us." 

"That  was  twenty  years  ago,"  put  in 
Mr.  Cugat.  "Has  anybody  seen  or  heard 
of  him  since?" 

"Mother  hasn't,  I  don't  believe — he 
doesn't  get  out  much.  But  he  must 
know  about  the  twins — everybody  seems 
to  know  about  the  twins."  Mr.  Cugat 
looked  doubtful.  "Why  he's  just  the 
one!"  she  went  on,  rapidly  selling  her- 
self the  idea.  "He's  the  head  of  the 
family  and,  since  Daddy's  dead,  its  very 
suitable.  He'll  probably  be  terribly 
pleased.  I  expect  he's  really  very  nice 
if  you're  just  nice  to  him.  The  others 
probably  try  to  get  something  out  of  him 
all  the  time."  Mr.  Cugat  snorted  but 
she  ignored  it.  "If  I  give  in  and  let  you 
have  that  horrible  Bill  Stone,"  she  as- 
serted, "and  I  don't  know  how  I'll  stand 


it  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to,  th<  I 
you  can  do  is  let  me  have  my  o 
unci 

Mr.  Cu^at.  suddenly  meek,  agreed! 

Somewhat  to  everybody's  surpri, 
Uncle  Simpson  wrote,  in  a  gouty  hai[ 
on  yellowed  paper,  embellished  witl 
forgotten  coat  of  arms,  that  he  stl 
posed  it  was  up  to  him  to  come — I 
though  he  was  far  from  well — and  tl; 
he  would  arrive  the  Saturday  everuj 
before  the  ceremony.  It  was  arrangi 
that  Mrs.  Cugat's  mother  have  him| 
her  house — Moe  and  Joe,  with  th| 
cribs  and  scales  and  bath  tables,  havil 
taken  over  the  guest  room  and  Ml 
Brownlow,  the  trained  nurse — stayi 
until  Mrs.  Cugat  was  stronger — being 
possession  of  the  back  bedroom. 


•PHE  bishop  came  to  call  and  Moe  a 
■*■  Joe  showed  off  to  advantage — so  € 
gagingly,    in    fact,    that    he    offered 
officiate   himself.     Mr.   Atterbury   pi 
fessed   himself  delighted   at  the   hor 
bestowed  upon  him  and  crashed  throu 
even  more  handsomely  than  anticipat 
— with  shares  of  Tri -State  Bank  stci 
Uncle  Simpson's  arrival  was  nervou;1 
awaited. 

He  arrived,  as  promised,  on  Saturd1 
evening,  and  after  dinner,  later  report 
by  Mrs.  Cugat's  mother  to  have  proj 
tiously  consisted  of  two  crackers  ma 
of  seaweed  and  a  glass  of  water — w 
brought  over  to  view  his  godchild.  M 
Cugat  realized  when  he  walked  in  t 
door  that  she  had  never  been  quite 
frightened  of  anybody  before.  He  look' 
like  an  aged  lizard  and  appeared  to 
in  such  an  advanced  state  of  boredc 
that  a  civil  handshake  cost  him  effo 
Mr.  Cugat  hurried  forward  to  help  hi 
with  his  coat  but  was  brushed  off. 

"Can  I  take  your  hat?"  he  ventur 
timidly.  But  Uncle  Simpson  chose 
retain  this  also.  He  came  into  the  li 
ing  room,  gave  one  sharp  look  aroui 
and  then  lapsed  again  into  long-suffe 
ing. 

"The  twins  are  in  the  nursery,"  sa 


DO  YOUR  PART 
TO  HELP  VJ»N 
THE  WAR  ! 

U/WE  YOUR 
SCRAP  rceP\L 
HERE' 


FRANK    OWEN 
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What  more  can  we  do  to  help  win  the  war 
...  how  else  can  we  help  to  provide  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  those  of  the  Allied 
Nations  with  what  they  need  for  victory? 

That,  we  hold,  is  the  only  attitude  in  which  those 
of  us  not  privileged  to  wear  the  uniform  can 
approach  the  war  effort.  Peacetime  pursuits  and 
practices  .  .  .  previous  traditions,  prerogatives 
and  reputations  .  .  .  personal  preferences  and 
ambitions  all  shrink  to  insignificance  in  light 
of  the  words,  "What  more  can  we  do  to  help  win 
the  war?"  Nothing  else  counts. 

Here  at  Pontiac  that  attitude  has  caused  a  major 
change  in  our  operating  policy.  Back  when  we 
were  building  automobiles  we  were  the  "prime 


contractor."  We  "spread  the  work"  among 
many  subcontractors  large  and  small — each  an 
anonymous  specialist  in  some  manufacturing 
field. 

Then  came  the  Defense  Program.  Our  first 
assignment,  undertaken  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  was  the  building  of  Oerlikon  automatic 
anti-aircraft  cannon.  With  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion of  over  300  subcontractors  on  this  one  job 
alone,  peak  production  was  attained  eleven 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

After  December  7th,  two  additional  major 
assignments  were  quickly  assumed  . . .  the  volume 
production  of  MIMm  mm  and  of  Bofors 
40  mm.  automatic  field  guns. 


Hardly  had  these  gigantic  and  complex 
problems  of  plant  conversion,  re-tooling  and 
personnel  training  gotten  under  way  when  .  .  . 
"What  more  could  we  do  to  help  win  the  war?" 

We  could  help  by  becoming  SUBCON- 
TRACTORS on  three  important  projects: 
building  huge  components  forjm-ton  high- 
speed tanks . . .  supplying  vital  mechanisms 
for  army  ■■■■  and  producing  MM  sets 
of  MMB  inner-engine  assemblies  a  month. 

And  today,  as  these  words  are  being  written, 
thousands  of  Pontiac  men  and  women  are  devot- 
ing their  full  and  exclusive  efforts  to  speeding 
the  progress  of  our  subcontracting  operations 
alone. 


VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


PONTIAC 


Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war  effort,  Pontiac 
has  voluntarily  censored  this  advertisement. 


DIVISION    OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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KAYWOODIE 

6mo/i 


J_here  are  several  very  good  reasons 
why  a  Kaywoodie  Pipe  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing  to  have,  right  now: 

—  it  is  made  of  the  true  Mediter- 
ranean briar  (Erica  Arborea)  that 
has  made  the  world's  best  smoking 
Pipes  for  over  100  years.  Kaywoodie 
Pipes  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  made 
of  pine,  maple  or  dogwood,  or  sub- 
stitutes, with  artificial  graining  put  on 
them.  That's  sure.  You  can  depend  on 
it,  for  the  duration. 

—  these  Kaywoodie  Briars,  so  well 
seasoned,  yield  a  most  satisfying  and 
pleasant  experience  — relaxing,  med- 
itative and  helpful.  "In  time  of  war, 
there's  peace  in  a  pipe!' 

—  Kaywoodie  Briar,  being  the  oldest 
and  best,  will  last  a  long  time.  You 
needn't  be  buying  a  new  one  fre- 
quently, as  you  would  with  a  cheap 
pipe. 

You'll  find  Kaywoodies  at  dealers 
everywhere,  $3.50  to  $100. 

The  pipe  in  this  picture  is  a 
"Curved"  shape  Super  Gram  Kaywoodie.  $5 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 
In   New   York   .    .    .    630   Filth   Avenue 


Mrs.  Cugat  nervously,  "but  I  can  have 
them  brought  down — " 

"Either  way,  either  way,"  he  mur- 
mured impatiently. 

"We'll  go  up.  of  course,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Cugat's  mother  in  a  light,  firm  voice. 

"This  is  Miss  Brownlow."  said  Mrs. 
Cugat  at  the  nursery  door,  and  Miss 
Brownlow,  all  unwarned,  bustled  for- 
ward with  a  sparkling  smile,  said, 
"We've  got  something  pretty  nice  to 
show  you  Mr. — I  didn't  quite  catch  the 
name?"  and  was  withered  by  a  look. 
"Which  one?"  growled  Uncle  Simpson, 
I  advancing  upon  the  bassinets.  Mrs. 
j  Cugat  pointed  mutely  to  Joe's  blue 
organza  nest.  Walking  straight  past  the 
pink  bassinet  without  a  glance,  he 
peered  intently  down  on  the  sleeping 
Joe.  Joe  opened  his  eyes  with  a  basilisk 
look  and  threw  up.  Uncle  Simpson 
turned  away.  "He  looks  nothing  what- 
ever like  any  of  us."  he  said,  giving  Mr. 
Cugat  a  cursory  glance,  and  made  for 
the  door. 

"Oh,  Mother  and  I  think  sometimes. 


Her  eyes  went  to  the  group  about  him. 
Really!  Poor  innocent.  Here  was  Moo, 
secure  and  dozing  in  her  arms,  sponsored 
by  the  very  nicest  people  and  little  Joe 
Up  there  being  handed  Uncle  Simpson, 
Bill  Stone  and  Cousin  Melba.  Uncle 
Simpson  now  had  his  hands  cle 
under  his  coat  tails  and  his  head  thrust 
forward  and  was  giving  the  fisheye  to 
the  bishop.  Bill  Stone  looked  solemn 
and  appeared  to  be  actually  listening 
to  what  was  being  said.  Never  heard  it 
before,  probably!  Cousin  Melba  was 
looking  at  Bill  Stone.  Cousin  Melba 
was  a  dear,  but  man-crazy.  Always  had 
been.     Anything  in  pants.     Look  at  her! 

"Name  this  child,"  adjured  the 
bishop  again. 

"Ulysses  Simpson,"  cracked  Uncle 
Simpson  like  the  shot  out  of  a  pistol. 

Mrs.  Cugat  caught  her  breath  and  Mr. 
Cugat  started  and  halfway  turned.  Little 
Dr.  Bennett,  at  the  bishop's  side,  looked 
up  questioningly. 

"Ulysses  Simpson,"  intoned  the 
bishop,  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 


know,"   went   on    Uncle   Simpson,   "I 
leaving  to  the  church.     God  knows  I 
not  a  religious  man  but  I  don't  int.  nd 
let   th<     Democrats   have    il    to   -.,, 
Whereupon,     he    shook    hands    brief  • 
clapped  on  his  hat.  was  boosted  into  . 
ancient  limousine  and  departed. 

The      christening      party      progressi! 
much  as  such   parties  are   proiv 
considerable  number  of  mixed  ■■  lativ 
being  present  and  all  ages  rep  i    int. 
Moo   and   Joe   were   admired.  coo<  d 
and  discussed  and  Moe  waved  his 
and  laughed  and  cried  by  turns  and  Jo 
unawar"  of  thr  slump  his  prospect 
taken,  gnawed  happily  on  anything  1 
could   get   his   hands   on.      Mrs     ( 
covering  indignant  disappointni.  nt  wi' 
a   bright   smile,    moved   from   group 
group  and  wished   she  could  sit  dow 
Mr.  Cugat.  the  begetter  of  twins,  woil 
his  laurels  with  becoming  modesty. 

Bill  Stone,  on  whom  Mrs.  Cugat  w< 
keeping  a  sharp  eye.  continued  e> 
emplary  and  solemn,  drinking  but  or 
glass    of    champagne    and    binding 


(don't  we  Mother?)  that  when  he  sits    the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the     polite  ear  to  Cousin   Melba — althougl 


Holy  Ghost, 
threw  up. 


Amen."    Joe  stiffened  and 


"That  horrible  old  man!"  gasped  Mrs. 
Cugat,  on  their  way  home  in  the  car. 


COLLIER'S 


"I  hate  to  take  this.    He's  a  dollar-a-year  man 
and  he  gave  me  his   entire  salary  for   1942" 


up — you  can  tell  better  then — that  he's 
going  to  be  the  image  of  Daddy,"  inter- 
polated Mrs.  Cugat  anxiously. 

"That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Uncle 
Simpson  dryly.  "Baldy  had  a  weak 
face." 

He  departed  soon  after,  observing 
that  the  house  seemed  unnecessarily 
large  for  young  people  and  must  be  ex- 
pensive to  run  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cugat, 
closing  the  door,  fell  shattered  into  each 
others  arms.  "Poor  little  Joe."  she 
mourned,  "Oh,  why  did  he  have  to  spit 
up — he  hardly  ever  does!" 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Cugat  tersely, 
"but  I  came  damn'  close  to  it." 

THE  christening  was  at  four  the  fol- 
*■  lowing  afternoon  and  the  assemblage 
that  gathered  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jude's 
was  select  and  fashionable.  Moe  and 
Joe,  under  their  robes  of  lawn  and  lace, 
kicked  in  vain  and  grew  red  in  the  face 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cugat  in  the  first  pew, 
dandled  them  nervously  while  Miss 
Brownlow,  with  a  ready  handkerchief, 
kept  her  eye  on  Joe.  Behind  them,  Mr. 
Atterbury  beamed,  pink  and  benevolent 
and  Mrs.  Atterbur}',  in  white  orchids, 
whispered  vivaciously  to  Mr.  Cugat's 
Aunt  Edith,  Moe's  godmother-to-be. 

Cory  and  Bill  Stone  sat  stiffly — 
scrubbed  and  shining  in  their  black 
coats  and  striped  trousers  and,  across 
the  aisle,  Joe's  godmother-to-be,  Mrs. 
Cugat's  cousin  Melba  from  Cincinnati, 
stared  at  Mr.  Stone's  quarter  profile, 
frankly  intrigued.  Beside  Mrs.  Cugat's 
mother,  who  looked  as  if  she'd  had 
about  all  she  could  take  of  him,  Uncle 
Simpson  sat  with  folded  arms,  staring 
stonily  at  the  ceiling. 

The  bishop  appeared,  the  humming 
of  the  organ  died  away,  and  Mrs. 
Cugat  and  Moe  and  his  sponsors  took 
their  places.  Moe  cooed  and  gurgled 
and  waved  his  arms  and  then  fell  into 
a  convenient  trance,  eyes  fastened  on  a 
candle  flame.  At  the  charge,  "Name 
this  child,"  Mr.  Atterbury  hurrumped 
and  spoke  up  proudly,  "James  Duncan," 
and  the  bishop's  voice  repeated  sonor- 
ously, "James  Duncan,  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Some- 
what weak-kneed,  Mrs.  Cugat,  bearing  DUT  Uncle  Simpson  had  not  forgotten  the  w 
the  regenerated  Moe,  returned  to  her  ■'-'  his  namesake.  Arriving  home,  they  trying 
place.  found  him  waiting  in  his  overcoat  in  the 

Then  Mr.  Cugat  and  Joe.  Uncle  Simp-     front    hall — Mrs.    Cugat's    mother    and 
son,  Bill  Stone  and  cousin  Melba  took    Aunt  Edith  and  Mrs.  Atterbury  doing 


Cory,  Mrs.  Cugat  suspected,  in  anothe! 
half-hour  would  be  doing  his  imitation 
Really,  if  she  couldn't  sit  down  some 
where  for  just  a  minute  in  peace  an 
quiet,  she'd  fall  down.    She  slipped  ot 


REAMER    KELLER 


"That  was  no  misunderstanding!  He 
knew  perfectly  well  we  were  naming  Joe 
after  Daddy.    He  did  it  on  purpose." 

"Well,  he  might  not  have,"  said  Mr. 
Cugat  placatingly.  "You  know — he's 
old  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Atterbury's 
godson  was  being  named  after  him  may 
have  got  him  confused  and  he 
thought — " 

"Any  time  that  old  rhinoceros  gets 
confused,  I  want  to  be  there  to  see  it!" 
sputtered  Mrs.  Cugat.  "Wishing  a  name 
like  Ulysses  on  darling  little  Joe!  He's 
going  to  have  to  do  something  pretty  big 
to  make  up  for  it,  I  can  tell  you!"  She 
paused  thoughtfully.  "What  do  you 
suppose  he  is  planning  to  do  about  Joe, 
anyway?  He  couldn't  be  so  inhuman 
and  ungrateful  and  bad-mannered  as  to 
just  ignore  him,  could  he?" 

"Nothing  would  surprise  me,"  said 
Mr.  Cugat. 


their  places — Mr.  Cugat  hunched  and 
rigid  with  Joe  propped  high  on  one 
shoulder.  Joe  humped  his  back  like  a 
caterpillar,  tried  to  put  Mr.  Cugat's  ear 
in  his  mouth  and  chortled  gleefully  and 
Mr.  Cugat's  neck  turned  from  pink  to 
red.  Darling  little  Joe,  thought  Mrs. 
Cugat,  watching  apprehensively — one 
more  hump  and  he'd  be  over  Mr. 
Cugat's  shoulder  and  onto  the  floor. 


all  in  their  power  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  stay  with  the  rest  and  have  some 
champagne.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  small 
and  ancient  leather  case.  "This  is  for 
my  godson,"  he  said  curtly,  giving  it  to 
Mrs.  Cugat  " — your  grandfather's  stick- 
pin." 

"Why  how  nice!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cugat.   "Is  it  a  garnet?"   It  was. 

"Everything  else,  you  may  or  may  not 


into  the  pantry  and  was  just  about  to 
sink  down  to  the  bottom  step  of  a  step- 
ladder  there  when  she  discovered  that 
she  had  been  followed  by  Mr.  Stone. 
He  came  in  hesitantly,  looking  acutely 
embarrassed.  Mrs.  Cugat  tried  to  cover 
her  irritation. 

"I've  got  this  for  Joe."  he  said,  clear- 
ing his  throat  and  taking  an  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Just  a  little  some- 
thing— " 

Mrs.  Cugat  gaped  at  him  and  then 
took  the  envelope  uncertainly.  Inside 
was  a  note.  "Why,  Bill,"  she  gasped, 
looking  up,  her  eyes  big,  "this  is  the 
nicest  thing  I've  ever  known!  Bonds! 
And  so  many!  What  a  perfectly  won- 
derful thing  to  do!"  He  looked  a  little 
surprised  at  her  warmth  and  reddened. 

"Well,  you  know,  I've  never  been  a 
godfather  before — I  want  to — try  to — be 
a  good  one." 

'I  think  you're  just  about  the  best  in 
/orld!"  she  exclaimed  gratefully, 
not  to  look  dumfounded.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you!"  She 
looked  up  into  his  shyly  smiling  eyes 
and  then  impulsively  reached  up  and 
kissed  him.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  recipro- 
cate immediately  but.  after  a  stunned 
moment,  came  suddenly  to  life  and  re- 
turned it  with  interest.  Mrs.  Cugat 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  Mr.  Cugat's 
stupefied  face  in  the  door. 

"Don't    let    me    interrupt    anything," 
he  said  quietly,  "but  Ulysses  S.  Cugat 
has  just  spit  up  Grampa's  garnet!" 
The  End 


I 


II 


'Here's  a  pointer  on  good  living" . . . 
Happy  Blending  makes  Thanksgiving"! 


1.  Roast  turkey,  dressing,  ice  cream,  pie, 
With  raisins,  nuts,  and  fruit  heaped  high  — 
Man,  what  a  treat  Thanksgiving  brings— 
A  Happy  Blend  of  ALL  good  things! 


2.   That's  just  what  CALVERT  offers,  too- 
A  feast  of  whiskey  traits  for  you! 
A  Happy  Blend  of  qualities 
That's  tops  for  holidays  like  these! 


BE 
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3.  You  know,  ALL  whiskey  traits  don't  click; 
Some  get  along— some  fight  and  kick; 
So  CALVERT  shuns  conflicting  traits 
And  weds  just  friendly,  happy  mates! 


Add  CALVERT  to  your  feast-day  treat, 
In  cocktail,  highball,  punch,  or  neat— 
This  mellow  harvest  of  the  best 
Will  win  the  thanks  of  host  and  guest! 


The  whiskey  with  the 
"Happy  Blending" 


\HESEHVE= 
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Calvert  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York  City.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  Calvert  "Reserve":  86.8  Proof— 65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits . . .  Calvert  "Special":  86.8  Proof — 72  Vz  %  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 
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1.  WHEN  HER  husband  enliSted,  plucky  Helene  Bremer  of  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 
hung  up  her  apron  for  a  job  at  Curtiss-Wright.  That  job  has  taught  her  a  lot  be- 
sides how  to  build  planes.  For  one  thing,  she's  discovered  why  proper  care  of 
any  precision  machine,  like  her  Easy  Washer,  is  so  important.  Here's  her  advice 
on  how  to  keep  your  washer  going ! 


2.  KIEP  IT  CLEAN!  After  each  washing,  remove 
agitator,  rinse  inside  and  out.  Rinse  tub.  Clean 
drain  screen.  Every  month,  coat  agitator  drive 
block  with  vaseline.  Leave  tub  cover  off  to  drv. 


3.  kiip  IT  onto  i  Every  3-6  months,  oil  wring- 
er reverse  gears,  motor  bearings,  casters  and 
pump.  Grease  wringer  roll  bearings  lightly. 
Restore  oil  level  in  transmission  every  3  years. 


4.  DON'T  OVERLOAD I  Fill  tub  with  water  to 
within  1 "  of  load  line.  Start  agitator,  add  soap, 
then  garments  one  at  a  time  as  long  as  vig- 
orous roll-over  continues.  Don't  overload  ! 


5.  WRINO  CLOTHIS  IVINLT. . .  not  in  bunches. 
Turn  buckles,  buttons  inside  to  avoid  scoring 
rubber.  After  each  washing,  rinse  rolls  and 
release  pressure  to  prevent  flat  spots  on  rolls. 


6.  if  smndriir  modili  After  each  washing, 
rinse  and  wipe  basket  and  tub.  Every  2-3 
months  oil  hole  in  top  of  drive  shaft,  and 
turn  up  grease  cup  (if  present)  beneath  tub. 


7.  SH  TOUR  Mauri  Play  safe  by  having  him 
check  vour  washer  every  6  months.  The  em- 
blem above  is  your  guide  to  EASY  CERTIFIED 
WARTIME  SERVICE,  and  your  assurance  of 
genuine  Easy  parts. 


special  offer!  Send  3<t  in  stamps  for  special 
Easy  lubrication  check  chart!  Shows  at  a 
glance  how  to  care  for  your  washer,  either 
wringer  or  Spindrier  model.  Write Dept.C-11. 


EASY  WASHING  MACHINE  CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Washington  hits  the  trail 
to  the  park  bench  where 
the  man  who  set  us  right 
in  1917  waits  and  watches 
with    wise    old    eyes 


WHEN  the  President  named  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch  to  report  on  the 
rubber  mess,  most  people  pic- 
tured the  famous  New  York  financier 
dropping  large  affairs  in  Wall  Street  to 
answer  his  country's  call.  This  was  far 
from  the  truth.  For  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years — ever  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  initial  inauguration,  to  be 
exact — Mr.  Baruch's  principal  place  of 
business  has  been  a  hard  pine  bench 
right  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from 
the  White  House.  There  he  has  sat 
through  good  weather  and  bad,  long  legs 
stretched  out,  hat  well  down  over  his 
eyes,  waiting  patiently  for  a  chance  to 
be  of  use.  He  had  no  favors  to  ask  and 
there  was  no  office  that  he  wanted  or 
would  have  taken.   He  was  just  a  gray- 


thatched  volunteer  with  a  wealth  o' 
perience  and  a  stubborn  passion 
public  service. 

Not  that  bench-sitting  was  in 
mind  when  he  first  reached  Was! 
ton  back  in  the  brave  days  of  1933 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Roose 
candidacy,  a  firm  believer  in  the  n« 
sity  of  a  New  Deal,  and  one  with  a 
tinguished  record  both  in  private 
official  life,  he  counted  somewhat 
fidently  on  being  welcomed  as  a  so: 
Elder  Statesman.  What  he  failec 
take  into  consideration  was  the  Pi 
dent's  elite  corps  or  as  Hugh  Johi 
loved  to  call  it,  the  Palace  Gu 
Slowly  but  efficiently,  inch  by  inch, 
eased  him  away  from  the  seats  of 
mighty  and  over  into  the  leafy  solitt 
of  Lafayette  Square. 

Now  and  then,  after  the  crack-u 
a  plan  that  was  to  restore  prosperity 
the  wave  of  a  wand,  and  when  even 
most  starry-eyed  Brain  Truster 
nothing  to  suggest,  a  breathless  r 
senger  would  bring  Mr.  Baruch  a  s 
mons  from  the  Great  White  Fat 
Whereupon,  he  would  uncoil  his  lei 
of  six-feet-three,  grab  up  his  duffel 
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HARRIS    AND    SWING 


Bernard  M.  Baruch,  head  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  during 
World  War  I,  keeps  an  appoint- 
ment in  his  air-conditioned 
office  in  Lafayette  Square. 
With  him  is  Dean  G.  Acheson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


fcts  and  figures,  and  cross  the  street 
-ilope. 
Ewer  and  fewer,  however,  became 

■  opportunities,  and  as  the  vigilance 
Be  Palace  Guard  increased,  the 
j.per  went  from  department  to  de- 
cent, "Careful,  boys.  Baruch's 
yi3."  Careworn  officials  sneaked  up 
,;sat  down  for  wise  counsel,  but  for 
,|nost  part,  the  Gray  Man  had  his 

■  ;h  all  to  himself  except  for  the 
cjpns  and  the  squirrels.  "Baruch's 
(«,"  snickered  the  bright  young  men 
pie  New  Deal  as  they  raced  by  on 
^  happy  way  to  all-day  conferences. 
A  was  not  that  his  abilities  were 
jid  by  the  original  Brain  Trusters 
,j  ven  by  the  horde  of  successors  that 
(jled  in  from  colleges  and  universi- 

j  after  every  commencement.  All 
B|  itted  freely  that  he  had  been  a  good 
(j  in  his  day,  but  that  day  was  in  the 

'  and  dust-covered  past.  What  they 

•  thinking  and  doing  was  brand  new 
jings  that  had  never  been  thought 
s  done  before — so  how  was  it  possible 
,t«iy  old  guy  to  be  of  the  slightest 
I  e?  Sincerely  convinced  that  nothing 

iportance  had  happened  before  they 


themselves  arrived  upon  the  scene,  not 
one  felt  that  experience  had  anything 
to  offer. 

Distrust  of  the  Baruch  fortune  was 
another  cause  that  figured  in  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  royal  favor.  Report 
had  it  that  he  was  worth  millions.  How 
could  a  rich  bird  like  that  have  any  real 
sympathy  with  their  plans  for  lifting  up 
the  Forgotten  Man?  To  be  sure,  he 
made  a  noise  like  a  liberal,  but  that  was 
a  lot  of  hooey.  A  man  with  money  just 
had  to  be  an  Economic  Royalist. 

Instead  of  taking  the  hint,  as  did 
others  of  his  vintage,  Bernie  took  a 
firmer  hold  on  his  bench,  nor  could  per- 
suasion move  him.  "Get  up  and  come 
on  home,  you  big  boob,"  friends  called 
to  him  as  they  went  by  on  their  way  to 
the  Union  Station.  "Don't  you  know 
when  you're  not  wanted?"  Always  his 
answer  was  to  wriggle  around  in  search 
of  a  softer  spot  on  the  bench.  The  man's 
patience  and  optimism  never  ceased  to 
amaze.  Once  when  I  stopped  to  ask 
him  how  the  old  sacroiliac  was  bearing 
up  under  the  strain,  he  pulled  my  ear 
down  and  whispered  that  business  was 
(Continued  on  page  46,) 


On  the  lookout  for  a  better  smoke? 
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SW/TCHfXOM  W07S  7VKGDIS 

Here's  down-to-earth  proof  that  they're  more  enjoyable! 
First  — KOOLS  are  blended  from  choice,  ripe  tobaccos. 
Second— they've  a  dash  of  mild  menthol  to  make  each  puff 
feel  cooler,  more  refreshing  to  a  "smoked  out"  throat.  Try 
a  pack!  And  keep  those  coupons  that  come  with  KOOLS. 


U.S.  War  Savings  Stamps- any  de-  Glassware.  Pure  platinum  bands, 

nomination— by  redeeming  B&W  lower    half    frosted.     Five    sizes: 

coupons  for  cash  value  (:'/ic  each).  Cocktail,  Old  Fashioned,   Hiboy- 

133  coupons  equal  $1.00  Stamp.  Zombie,  Iced  Tea  and  Highball. 


FREE!  New  Catalog  «21. Color  illus- 
trations. Full  descriptions.  Write 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  Box  599,  Louisville,  Ky. 


B&W  COUPONS  ARE  ALSO  PACKED  IN  POPULAR-PRICED  RALEIGH  CIGARETTES 
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The  Icelander  thought  her 
a  creature  of  magic.  But 
she  was  only  a  brave  girl 
who  was  trying  to  help  her 
man    against   the    invader 


FIRST  of  all,  the  coming  of  the  foot- 
loose girl: 
That  morning  Rang  the  Icelander 
picked  clean  the  bones  of  an  eider  duck. 
He  drank  clean  the  barley  soup  from 
his  bowl.  He  put  the  bones  in  the  empty 
bowl  and  gave  all  that  to  the  dog. 

"Now,"  he  decided,  "will  we  need  an- 
other duck." 

The  dog  wagging  its  tail,  and  Rang, 
knowing  by  the  flash  of  sunlight  on  the 
silver  ring  that  the  winter  sun  was  up 


over  the  sea,  stepped  into  the  stofa 
of  his  strong  stone  house.  Bending  over 
the  stone-pit,  he  washed  head  and  hands 
in  the  steaming  water  from  the  spring. 
Drying  his  hands  on  a  sheepskin,  he 
overlooked  his  hunting  weapons — a 
throwing  stick,  a  weighted  line  for  cast- 
ing at  birds,  a  stone-sling  for  small 
game,  a  looped  rope  for  wild  ponies,  an 
ax  for  bear  and  a  three-tined  spear  for 
fish.  Rang  took  the  bird  line  and  went 
out  to  see  what  might  be. 

He  went  through  the  haystacks,  cov- 
ered tight  with  sealskins  that  shielded 
his  stone  house  from  the  winds,  and  he 
overlooked  his  claim,  in  that  mild  winter 
light. 

Among  the  thin  birches  his  ponies 
grazed — four  tens  and  three  of  them,  as 
they  should  be.  Over  the  river,  eider 
ducks  winged  down  toward  the  sea 
marsh,  at  the  river's  end.  All  was  as  it 
should  be. 

Even  the  smoke  came  lazily  from  the 
mountain  high  up  there  where  the 
Sleeper  breathed.  A  puff  of  smoke. 
Rang  began  to  count,  to  ten  and  on  to 
seven.  Another  breath  of  smoke.  That 
was  as  it  should  be. 

"He  sleeps     Rang  told  the  dog.  "And 


the  snow  is  white  over  the  glaciers." 
Now  Rang  spoke  to  that  dog  because 
the  two  of  them  lived  alone  in  the  val- 
ley, which  Rang  would  not  leave.  On 
that  day  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
— by  count  of  the  years  on  the  time- 
stick  over  the  hearth — and,  his  father 
being  dead,  he  was  master  of  his  claim. 
All  that  valley  from  the  glacier  ice  to 
the  sands  at  the  sea  belonged  to  Rang, 
with  the  living  things  in  it. 

THEN  the  dog  barked  and  Rang  saw 
the  sheep.  They  were  strange  sheep 
cropping  the  grass  across  the  stream. 
Surprised,  Rang  counted  them.  Five. 
Five  sheep  would  not  wander  across  the 
crest  into  his  claim  unless  driven.  And 
the  neighboring  men,  here  and  there  be- 
yond his  valley,  had  all  gone  off  to  the 
Althing,  by  the  Town,  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  manslayer.  Rang  had  not  gone  to 
that  judging,  because  he  would  not  leave 
his  stud  of  ponies  and  his  valley. 

This,  Rang  thought,  was  by  way  of 
being  something  strange.  Thrusting  the 
bird  line  into  his  belt  he  hurried  down 
through  his  shaggy  ponies.  He  hurried 
by  leaping  the  slope  in  ten-foot  drops, 
for  that  boy  was  long  in  the  limb  and 


Every  bit  of  cloth  and  loose  rop 
the  Icelanders  passed  down  to  tr 
beach.  They  even  pulled  out  tr 
steering  oars  and  rowing  bench* 


sure  in  the  jump.  Heading  toward  th 
narrow  gut  in  the  stream,  he  hurried  oi< 
on  a  rock  and  leaped  the  waterfa 
where  spray  swirled  up  in  the  wind.  K 
hurried  on  to  the  sheep,  and  stoppe 
by  two  stones. 

There  was  the  foot-loose  girl  betwee 
the  stones  on  a  bed  of  moss  with  a 
eider-down  cape  tucked  around  h< 
knees.  Her  hands  wound  wool  threa 
from  a  skein  on  a  staff.  She  pushed  awa 
the  loose  hair  blown  over  her  face  b 
the  wind,  and  she  looked  up  at  him- 
dark  eyes  shining  in  her  thin  face. 

"Well,"  Rang  demanded,  "what?" 

Her    bare    arms    trembled    over    tr 
tangle  of  wool;  the  sleeves  of  her  smoc 
were  torn.    She  seemed  to  be  hiding  b< 
tween    her    rocks,    by    the    twigs    of 
burned-out  fire. 

"Are  you  foot-loose,  to  be  drivir 
sheep  over  hill  and  dale?" 

(Continued  on  page  34,) 


How  American  it  is...  to  want  something  better! 


SOME  CALL  IT  AMBITION,  some  call  it  the  energy  of  a  youthful 
nation.  But  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  the  world  over  that  to  want 
"something  better"  is  a  true  American  trait— the  desire  to  be  a  better 
engineer,  a  better  lawyer  or  a  better  doctor;  the  desire  to  design  a 
better  airplane  or  to  build  a  better  home  to  live  in. 

In  fact,  it  is  this  never-ending  desire  that  has  made  this  country  of 
ours  "the  land  of  something  better." 

/\.MONG  the  many  "better  things,"  and  one  not  to  be  overlooked 
...  is  a  moderate  beverage,  an  ale  in  fact,  with  a  trade  mark  whose 
Three  Rings  stand  for  "Purity,"  "Body,"  "Flavor."  An  ale  that  has 
been  discovered  and  approved  by  many.  So  many,  that  in  this  land 
where  the  question  "Is  it  better?"  is  on  every  tongue,  it  has  become  .  .  . 


Americas  largest  selling  Ale 


li     P.  BalUotine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Collier's  lor  November  21,  1942 
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We  needed nis  valor  in  J 7 

...HIS  SKILL  IN  42 


In  '17  he  answered  the  bugle's  call. 
Today  he  answers  the  hum  of  the 
lathe,  the  challenge  of  the  microm- 
eter. Once  again  his  skill  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  are  building  his  coun- 
try's security. 

For  the  sake  of  both  country  and 
family,  he  is  war-working  his  dollars 
too — in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  and 


in  Life  Insurance  to  safeguard  bis 
family  from  dependency.  Premium 
dollars  are  patriotic  dollars,  too. 
Mutual  Life  is  cooperating  with  4 
new  policies  stripped  for  wartime 
action.  They  stretch  premium  dollars 
to  large  insurance  security.  Let  your 
local  Mutual  Life  representative 
show  you  how  little  cash  is  needed. 


flu*  /ze&'&HW&Zr 


Read  aboul  these  4  new  policies 
for  war-trimmed  budgets.  You'll  see 
how  families  of  average  means  can  build  protection  for  the 
future  while  working  for  victory  today.  Write  for  Booklet  C-5. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

y^OT^  tfaeAic*:*  Lewis  W  Douglas,  /tW*W 


1843 -  Firsf  Policy  Issued  •   • 
34      NASSAU       STREET 


1942-  More  than  900,000  Policyholders 
•      NEW      YORK      CITY 


Honorable  Discharge 
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out  of  five  thrashing  off  rifle  drill  and 
marching  drill  and  parade-ground  stuff 
and  things.  And  the  time  is  snort,  any- 
way. The  men  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  a  motor.  It's  none  of  my  business, 
of  course,  sir." 

"I  should  bloody  well  say  it's  not, 
Smith.  I  am  still  running  the  show,  for 
the  time  being.  You  got  drunk  the  same 
night,  didn't  you?" 

"Well,  yes,  sir.  I  felt  kind  of  low,  and 
I  thought  .  .  ." 

"I  have  the  report  right  here  on  my 
desk,  Lieutenant,"  Sir  George  said.  "The 
M.P.  picked  you  up  in  a  riot  in  the  Ace, 
that  night.  You  were  dead  drunk,  and 
you  struck  the  corporal  of  the  M.P.  in  the 
face.  You  were  in  uniform,  by  the  way. 
It  is  not  forbidden  for  officers  to  go  to 
places  like  the  Ace.  It  was  unnecessary 
up  to  now  to  forbid  such  things  to  offi- 
cers of  the  10th  Hussars.  It's  clear  to  me 
that  one  day  you'll  ruin  yourself,  which 
matters  little.  But  you'll  also  ruin  the 
record  of  the  regiment,  and  that's  a  bad 
proposition."  His  voice  dropped,  and  he 
said  quite  softly,  "One  more  report, 
Lieutenant,  and  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the 
regiment,  headfirst.    Dismissed." 

T  HAD  a  good  look  at  the  fellow  when  I 
■*■  met  him  in  the  door.  He  was  a  young 
man,  rather  tall,  and  with  a  mop  of 
black  and  very  glossy  hair.  He  was  not 
handsome  at  all,  but  there  was  a  certain 
air  of  simplicity  and  power  about  him, 
and  I  liked  his  looks. 

Sir  George  tried  to  brush  it  off  when 
I  asked  him  about  the  man.  "Some 
cockney,"  he  said  disdainfully.  "I'll 
break  him  one  day,  if  this  keeps  on. 
They've  filled  up  the  regiment  with 
hoodlums  from  the  East  End.  They  call 
them  instructors  and  specialists  and 
what  not,  and  then  we've  got  to  put  up 
with  them."  He  bent  over  to  me,  as  if  to 
tell  me  a  secret.  "They're  not  gentle- 
men," he  added. 

"Maybe  they're  not,"  I  said.  "Maybe 
they  are,  in  a  way.  They're  picked  for 
a  job,  and  they  know  the  job.  To  know 
a  job  is  almost  as  important  as  to  know 
horses,  bookies  and  members  of  the 
jockey  club,  in  these  days." 

"This  fellow  Smith,  for  instance,"  Sir 
George  said,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me. 
Probably  he  had  not.  "His  father  was 
an  iron  junk  dealer  somewhere  near  the 
East  India  docks.  He  probably  played 
with  cogwheels  when  you  played  with 
tin  soldiers.  When  you  went  to  Oxford 
he  went  to  Mechanical  Arts  School  in 
Whitechapel.  No  wonder  he  doesn't 
think  very  much  of  discipline  and  rifle 
drill  and  good  manners.  They  don't 
teach  them   manners  in  Whitechapel." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  slowly.  "I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we'll  win 
this  war  with  rifle  drills  and  good  man- 
ners. It's  kind  of  an  ill-bred  war,  you 
know.    It's  not  cricket." 

"The  10th  Hussars  have  changed  a 
lot,"  Sir  George  said.  He  looked  out  of 
the  window  over  the  treetops  of  Batter- 
sea  Park,  and  his  eyes  had  a  funny, 
forlorn  expression.  "Everything  has 
changed." 

"Things  will  settle  again,"  I  said,  just 
to  say  something.  "By  the  way,  I  shan't 
be  round  these  parts  for  some  time. 
Going  down  south,  day  after  tomorrow. 
Big  affair,  lots  of  mediums,  staff  officers 
and  men  o'  war.  Something  cooking,  I 
suppose." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "It's  touch  and  go, 
down  there,  I'm  afraid.  Know  the  name 
of  the  fellow  in  charge?" 

"It's  Kirby,  I  believe,"  I  said.  "Kirby 
from  the  Edinburgh  Kirbys,  you  know. 
They  are  very  rich." 

"I     remember     him     from     military 


school,"    he    said    and    smiled    a    Hi. 
"Care  to  give  him  my  card?" 
"Thank  you,  I  will,"  I  said. 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrott 
few  lines  while  I  studied  his  lean,  b 
profile.   He  had  yellowish  crinkles  roi 
his  eyes,  and  he  kept  himself  very  er 
Somehow  he  reminded  me  of  a  shaly 
old  eagle  in  a  zoo,  perched  upon  an  i 
bar,  with  blunted  fangs  and  eyes  t 
dream  of  wide,  cold  skies.    He  gave 
the  card  and  I  said,  "Thank  you."  1 1 
no  intention  of  using  it,  anyway.    I  j 
wanted    to    make    him    feel    good, 
looked  poor  and  old  and  very  gray 

On  the  stairs  I  thought  once  moref 
Smith,  and  then  I  forgot  everyth 
about  him.  It  was  none  of  my  busine 
after  all,  if  he  found  his  bon  plaisir 
going  to  pieces.  Many  of  them  had,  s 
life  went  on  just  the  same. 

It  was  in  the  cards,  though,  tha' 
should  meet  Smith  again,  and  v< 
soon.  That  was  in  a  back  slum  in  So) 
called  Le  Corsaire.  It  was  really  qu 
a  nasty  little  back  slum,  but  they  h 
some  extremely  beautiful  girls  in  t 
place.  They  put  on  a  bad  little  she 
too,  just  to  keep  up  appearances,  t 
the  main  thing  was  the  girls.  Two 
them  were  Hungarian,  five  Irish,  a 
one  was  French. 

The  name  of  the  French  girl  w 
Catherine.  Her  hair  was  of  a  very  lig 
metallic  red,  and  she  had  a  few  fai 
freckles  on  her  nose.  She  was  ve 
pretty,  and  that's  what  she  got  h 
wages  for,  after  all. 

She  was  sort  of  an  entertainer,  b 
she  had  a  reserve,  a  dignity,  that  ma' 
her  no  good  up  on  the  stage.  You  had 
dance  with  her  to  get  a  notion  about  hi 

When  I  came  in,  Catherine  was  s:    I 
ting  at  the  bar.  She  wore  the  long,  blac.  1 
tight-fitting  evening  gown  I  knew,  1. 1 
one     that     was     slightly     shabby     ai 
mended  in  places,  and  her  hair  was  shi 
ing  in  the  light  like  a  flag  of  rebellic  I 
By   her   side   was   Smith    from   Whit    I 
chapel,  in  full  uniform,  with  boots  ai  I 
even  spurs,  which  are  against  regul  I 
tions  for  an  infantry  officer.  Catherine)  1 
eyes  ran  over  him  from  time  to  tin!  I 
with  those  little  appraising  glances, 
though  she  were  not  quite  sure  wheth  ]  I 
he  was  a  very  rich  booby,  or  only  s  I 
ordinary  fool. 

They  are  in  a  class  by  themselvci 
these  imported  French  girls.  The  Fren- 
like  their  country,  and  there  is  som 
thing  to  like,  I  should  say.  When  a  gi 
crosses  over  to  the  barbaric  island 
there  is  only  one  reason.  They  eai 
their  dowry,  one  way  or  the  other,  ar 
then  they  go  back  and  marry  some  li 
tie  shopkeeper  in  some  little  town,  ar 
raise  their  children  and  go  to  chun 
on  Sunday  morning.  Some  of  the: 
don't  go  back.  But  that  is  another  stor 

T  SAT  down  in  a  dark  corner  and  looke 
■*■  at  them.  The  room  smelled  of  sta! 
smoke  and  of  women,  and  for  a  momei 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  an  ugly  thir 
to  live.  The  waiter  was  leaning  again 
the  cigarette  machine.  I  called  him  an 
sent  him  over  to  Smith.  Smith  came  1 
my  table,  slightly  staggering,  his  spui 
jingling  like  little  Christmas  bells. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you,"  I  said.  "I  ai 
Captain  Lesley,  King's  Dragoon  Guards 

"How  do  you  do,"  he  said.  "My  nam 
is  Wellington.  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duk 
of  Wellington." 

"That's  funny,"  I  said  without  smi 
ing.    "I  was  pretty  sure  I  saw  you  th 
morning  in  the  Chelsea   barracks,   an: 
my  cousin,  Sir  George  Jouffroy,  told  mi 
your    name     was     Smith.      Lieutenar 
Smith." 

"So  what?"  he  said. 


"I  want  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice," 
I  said  bluntly.  "I  happened  to  hear 
some  of  the  conversation  up  there.  The 
10th  Hussars  are  a  very  old  outfit.  They 
don't  care  for  people  dragging  their  uni- 
form through  the  taverns  of  Soho,  and 
things  like  that.  Don't  you  have  a  ci- 
vilian suit?" 

It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  say,  and  I 
regretted  it  at  once.  He  took  it  with  a 
little  grin  and  said,  "No,  I  don't  own 
a  good  civilian  suit.  All  cheap  ready- 
made  stuff  and  a  lot  of  overalls." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said  ruefully.  "You 
must  believe  that  I  really  want  to  help 
you.  I'd  clear  out  of  here  if  I  were  you. 
I  haven't  seen  anything.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "I  ain't  no  baby. 
I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

"You'll  end  up  before  a  court-mar- 
tial," I  said.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you,  man?  If  you  don't  like  the  army, 
why  don't  you  try  to  get  out  with  an 
honorable  discharge?  Maybe  they  can 
get  you  a  job  in  some  aircraft  place. 
They  need  good  men  there,  too." 

He  looked  at  me  and  he  seemed  to  be 
a  little  less  drunk.  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  very  firm  and  steady 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  seaman  or  a  gunner. 

"No,"   he   said,    "I   won't   leave   the 


CURRENT     ARMY     QUESTION 

Since  a  general  is  the  most  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  Army,  why 
is  the  most  general  soldier  called 
a  private? 


army.  They  need  me  more  than  they 
need  the  others.  They  don't  know  yet 
how  much  they  need  fellows  like  me." 

"Then  you'd  better  go,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you're 
right."  He  called  the  waiter.  When  it 
came  to  paying  the  bill  he  had  not 
enough  money  on  him,  and  I  had  to  help 
him  out.  It  was  a  third-class  place  but 
it  was  quite  expensive,  at  that. 

"I  suppose  I  have  to  thank  you,"  he 
said  with  a  wry  smile.  "I  don't  know 
when  I  can  pay  you  back." 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  said  and  tried 
to  be  funny.  "I've  acted  in  the  line  of 
duty." 

I  may  have  sounded  a  little  smug, 
because  he  turned  around,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing. "Go  to  hell!"  he  said.  "Go  to  hell 
with  your  damned  Tory  conceit!" 

TJE  WENT  out  without  saying  good 
^  1  night  to  Catherine.  She  came  slowly 
to  my  table,  with  that  slightly  swaying 
step  of  the  professional  dancer.  We 
were  alone  in  the  barroom,  and  there 
was  not  much  light.  The  show  was  still 
going  on  in  the  next  room;  little  pieces 
of  music  drifted  in  on  waves  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause. 

"Hello,  Catherine,"  I  said. 

"Why  did  you  send  away  the  boy?" 
she  asked.  Her  voice  was  low  and  al- 
most hostile. 

"There  are  reasons  for  everything,"  I 
said.  "I'm  glad  that  you  like  my  friend, 
though." 

"Your  friend!"  she  said  scornfully. 
"He's  worrying  about  something,  and 
he's  unhappy.  He  hasn't  got  much 
money,  has  he?" 

"No,"  I  said.   "Very  little." 

"I  thought  so,"  she  said.  "One  ought 
to  take  care  of  him.  He  needs  a  friend — 
or  a  good  girl." 

"Maybe  he  needs  you,"  I  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  after  a  little  silence, 
"he  doesn't  need  me.  Will  you  buy  me 
a  drink?    I  don't  feel  so  good  tonight." 

I  ordered  two  champagne  cocktails. 
She  drank  hers  very  quickly  while  I 
hardly  touched  mine.  I  don't  like  cham- 
pagne cocktails  at  all,  and  the  stuff  they 
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mixed  here  was  abominable.  I  ordered 
a  second  drink  for  her,  and  a  Cointreau 
for  myself. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you'll  get  rid  of  me 
very  soon.  Got  my  transfer  papers  for 
Egypt  today." 

She  raised  her  glass  without  looking 
at  me.    "Here's  luck!" 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "That's  all,  I 
suppose." 

"That's  all." 

"Catherine,"  I  said,  "you  know  I'm 
crazy  about  you.  You  promised  me  an 
answer  when  I  came  back  to  town." 

"The  answer  is  no,"  she  said.  Her 
voice  was  a  little  tired.  "Don't  get  me 
wrong,  Captain,"  she  said.  "I  have 
nothing  against  you.  I  even  like  you  in 
a  way.  Only  you've  misunderstood  ev- 
erything. I  make  my  living  by  dancing 
and  by  drinking.  I  get  ten  per  cent  from 
every  drink,  and  thirty  per  cent  when 
the  bottles  go  back  unopened." 

"I  see,"  I  said  stupidly.  "Ten  per 
cent  and  thirty  per  cent." 

OHE  laughed  a  little.  She  was  very 
•^  lovely  when  she  laughed.  "Exactly. 
There  may  be  nicer  ways  of  earning 
money.  But  one  has  to  live,  and  it's 
hard  work  sometimes.  It's  still  harder, 
though,  to  make  certain  people  under- 
stand that  that's  all  I  do  for  a  living." 
After  a  little  pause,  she  asked,  "Now 
you're  angry,  aren't  you?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I'm  not.  But  it's  a 
poor  life  you  lead,  Catherine." 

"Maybe,"  she  admitted.  "I  could  do 
a  lot  for  a  man  if  I  cared.  It  must  be 
nice  to  be  with  a  man  without  thinking 
about  the  bill  and  the  cash  register." 

"But  you  don't  care,  do  you?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  do  not.  You're  a 
nice  fellow,  Captain,  and  you're  a  good 
customer.  Only  you  are  so  .  .  .  well,  so 
terribly  civilized,  if  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  Soigne,  we  say  in  French 
— it  means  something  like  well-bred, 
well-fed,  well-to-do,  and  all  that.  Your 
suits  are  from  Savile  Row,  your  ideas 
are  from  the  London  Times,  and  your 
friends  are  from  the  right  families." 

"I  understand,"  I  said.  I  don't  know 
why  I  added,  "Smith  is  not  from  the 
right  family,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  she  said,  "he  is  not.  And  I  am 
not,  either.  We  both  are  not  from  the 
right  families." 

I  left  London  a  little  later,  with  a 
hang-over  and  a  stupid  heartache.  Some- 
times I  remembered  Catherine  in  the 
cold  nights  of  the  Libyan  desert.  It's 
hard  to  sleep  on  these  nights.  When  the 
wind  moved  the  flap  of  my  tent,  I  im- 
agined it  was  she,  stepping  in  with  her 
lazily  swaying  step,  in  her  tight  black 
evening  gown  that  was  mended  }n 
places,  her  face  proud  and  a  little  con- 
temptuous. "Buy  me  a  drink,  chert. 
You're  flush  tonight,  aren't  you  ?"  Some- 
times I  thought  of  writing  her  a  letter. 
But  I  never  did. 

We  made  quite  a  jolly  show  down 
there  on  the  salt  flats  of  Ain  el  Gazala. 
We  advanced  and  feinted  and  retreated, 
and  the  Hun  feinted  and  retreated  and 
advanced.  It  was  like  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  quadrilles,  en  avant  deux,  and 
bowing  and  curtsying,  and  back  again. 
The  gods  were  sitting  in  the  galleries, 
looking  on  and  shaking  with  laughter. 

Then  the  Hun  got  tired  of  the  game 
and  made  his  second  big  push.  Things 
started  moving  fast.  My  unit  of  medi- 
ums ran  into  a  snug  little  trap  of  Ger- 
man heavies.  They  were  much  too  far 
for  our  range,  so  we  drove  into  the  bar- 
rage like  fools,  and  suddenly  they  came 
up  behind  us  and  from  all  sides.  We 
tried  to  run  for  it,  but  they  were  every- 
where, practically.  It  was  as  if  the  salt 
bushes  and  the  sand  had  vomited  them 
out.  The  fight  was  short  and  impres- 
sive. It  was  like  a  head-on  collision  be- 
tween a  truck  and  a  baby  buggy. 

We  moved  round  in  an  enormous 
ball  of  smoke,  flame  and  noise,  packed 


so  crisp  they 
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Whole  grain  nutritive  values,  too  . . . 
the  kind  Uncle  Sam  recommends! 


w  Harvest  your  share  of  mellow 
crispness — every  morning! 

First,  tilt  the  Rice  Krispies  package. 
More — lots  more.  Then  add  milk  or 
cream  and  listen.  Such  a  merry  hub- 
bub! Snap — crackle — pop  .  .  .  snap — 
crackle — pop,  the  golden  morsels  talk 
right  up.  It's  their  way  of  telling  how 
lastingly  crisp  they  are. 

Rice  Krispies  are  famed  for  their 
nourishment,  too.  As  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Official  Food  Rules,  they 
are  restored  to  the  whole  grain  nutri- 


tive values  of  natural  brown  rice 
through  the  addition  of  thiamin  (vita- 
min Bj),  niacin  and  iron. 

Delicious  Rice  Krispies  are  the  most 
different  cereal  you  have  ever  known. 
An  exclusive  Kellogg  recipe,  oven- 
popping  and  gentle  toasting  make  cer- 
tain of  that. 

Serve  Rice  Krispies  tomorrow. 
They're  real  tongue  tempters! 

"Rice  Krispies"  is  a  trademark  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Off.)  of  Kellogg  Co.  for  its  oven  -popped  rice. 

Copr.  1942  by  Kellogg  Company 
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between  sheets  of  flying  sand  and  the 
sickening  fumes  of  cordite.  Our  supply 
cars  had  been  hit  and  we  had  just  a  few 
minutes  left  to  decide  whether  we  should 
die  like  men  and  British  soldiers  or  get 
out  of  our  sweatboxes,  raise  our  hands 
and  shout  "Kamerad"  like  sensible  peo- 
ple. There's  not  much  fun  in  dying  just 
for  the  hell  of  it.  It's  one  thing  to  add  a 
paragraph  to  the  regimental  history, 
and  it's  another  thing  to  get  blown  up 
with  a  red-hot  piece  of  junk;  especially 
when  it  doesn't  do  anybody  any  good. 

Anyway,  in  this  moment  the  curtain 
of  swastikas  moved  a  little  and  through 
the  crack  came  the  funniest  collection 
of  vehicles  I  ever  saw.  There  were  two 
or  three  heavies,  several  dozens  of  jeeps, 
armored  cars  and  American  lights,  and 
even  a  few  Bren  gun  carriers.  They 
wheeled  in,  spitting  from  all  their  muz- 
zles as  if  they  were  on  the  shooting 
grounds  of  Aldershot.  The  Huns  could 
have  wiped  them  out  as  easily  as  you 
wipe  a  speck  from  your  windshield.  But 
they  were  just  too  perplexed  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  few  moments,  or  maybe  they 
suspected  a  trap  of  our  own,  and  we 
beat  it,  hulls  down,  at  forty  miles  per 
hour,  like  a  flock  of  scared  cattle,  the 
newcomers  covering  our  retreat. 

The  Germans  began  to  shoot  again 
but  they  didn't  follow  us.  We  left  them 
the  battlefield  and  the  wrecks  but  we 
didn't  leave  them  our  hides  and  our  ma- 
chines. 

Back  at  our  base,  I  reported  to  Briga- 
dier Kirby.  The  atmosphere  was  de- 
pressed and  gloomy.  After  having 
finished  my  business,  I  went  over  to  the 
encampment  of  the  little  force  that  had 
relieved  us.  They  were  huddled  close 
together  in  the  dusk,  and  they  didn't 
look  nice  at  all.  I  asked  for  the  com- 
manding officer.  They  pointed  to  the 
small  square  where  they  had  taken  the 
wounded  to  be  carried  back  to  Tobruk. 
It  was  fenced  in  with  empty  petrol  cans 
and  ropes,  and  two  medical  noncoms 
were  busy  between  the  stretchers. 

OUCH  a  little  first-aid  place  behind 
•^  the  front  is  about  the  saddest  place 
on  earth.  It  is  worse  than  a  base  hospi- 
tal, and  much  worse  than  a  battlefield. 
In  the  hospital,  they  are  wearing  their 
white  shirts,  and  things  are  covered  with 
gauze  and  bandages  and  blankets;  you 
get  the  feeling  somehow  that  everything 
is  as  it  should  be,  or  almost  so.  But 
in  these  little  squares  behind  the  lines 
you  see — well,  I  won't  tell  you  what  you 
see. 

I  was  just  a  little  too  late.  The  officer 
in  command  was  dead.  He  was  lying  on 
his  stretcher,  a  big  man  with  a  reddish 
and  angry  face,  his  British  warm  spread 
over  his  body.  On  the  stretcher  next  to 
him  was  Smith  from  Whitechapel.  He 
was  all  smeared  with  grime  and  oil,  his 
chest  was  bandaged  thickly,  and  he  was 
very  pale.  His  tunic  was  hung  up  neatly 
at  the  corner  of  the  stretcher.  It  showed 
the  ribbon  of  the  D.S.O.  and  the  bars  of 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  heard  my  steps 
on  the  gravel,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
When  I  saw  his  eyes,  I  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  die. 

"Hello,  Smith,"  I  said  and  tried  to 
smile.  "Seems  you  are  following  me 
round  like  a  rubber  check.  Got  a  little 
scratch,  didn't  you?" 

"Yeah,"  he  whispered,  "they  got  me 
good  this  time.  Can  you  fetch  me  some 
water,  please?" 

I  went  for  a  flask  and  held  it  to  his 
lips.  He  drank  the  water  quickly,  al- 
most greedily.  Then  he  looked  at  me  in 
a  funny  sort  of  way.  "Thanks,"  he  said. 
"Guess  I  know  you  from  somewhere  but 
I'm  a  little  mixed  up.  Feeling  like 
drugged,  you  know.  Gimme  a  cigarette, 
will  you?  And  tell  me  where  I  know  you 
from." 

"London,"  I  said,  "Le  Corsaire,  Cath- 
erine  Leclerc.    Remember  now?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  remember  you  now. 


I   am  very  happy  that  you  are   here." 

"That's  good,"  I  said.  "You  shouldn't 
talk  so  much,  though." 

"The  matter  is  this,"  he  said,  as  if 
he  hadn't  heard  me.  "I  married  Cath- 
erine before  I  went  away.  She  was  very 
sick  when  I  left  England,  and  she  may 
have  a  baby  for  all  I  know.  I'd  like  to 
see  the  baby.  I  won't  see  it,  of  course. 
I'm  in  for  the  big  transfer." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  I  said.  "You'll 
be  all  right.  So  you  married  Catherine." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  married  her.  What 
about  it?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said.  "I  should  have 
known  it,  though.  It  is  a  little  late  for 
congratulations  now." 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  he 
said.  "In  your  way,  you  were  in  love 
with  her.  But  you  didn't  see  how  clean 
she  was,  how  proud,  how  brave.  You 
didn't  see  the  good  things  —  you 
couldn't!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  muttered.  "I'm  terribly 
sorry." 

He  smoked  silently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  glow  of  the  cigarette  lighted 
up  his  face.  It  was  calm  and  very  grave. 

"You  are  not'iriy  friend,"  he  said. 
"But  you  are  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"When  you  get  out  of  here  and  get 
back  to  London,  go  to  Catherine.  She 
isn't  working  in  that  dirty  place  any 
more.  You'll  find  her  address  in  my  tu- 
nic. Go  to  her  and  tell  her  that  I  love 
her,  that  I  love  her  very  much.  And  I 
thank  her  for  everything,  for  all  the 
happiness  that  forty  days  of  a  man's  life 
can  hold." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  I  didn't  feel  like  talk- 
ing very  much. 

"Another  thing,"  he  said.  "You're  a 
big  shot  in  London.  You  can  do  things. 
Look  after  Catherine  and  the  baby. 
Just  in  a  small  way,  you  know.  A 
woman  needs  some  advice  and  some 
friends.  She  hasn't  got  a  decent  soul  in 
London.  All  her  people  are  over  in 
France." 

"I'll  do  it,"  I  said.  "I'll  wire  to  my  so- 
licitors and  my  mother,  and  I'll  do  it 
right  away.    I'll  take  care  of  her." 

"That's  good,"  he  said.  "I  knew  you'd 
do  it."  He  was  lying  back,  comfortable 
and  relaxed.  His  hands  were  lying  on 
his  chest  like  sleeping  animals.  They 
were  strong  and  almost  clumsy  hands, 
the  hands  of  a  mechanic.  "It  was  nice 
of  you  to  come  over  and  see  me.  How 
did  you  know  I  was  here?" 


"I  really  came  to  see  the  officer 
command,"  I  said.    "We  were  in  a  tcl 
rible  spot  out  there  when  the  jeeps  can 
you  know." 

He  propped  himself  up  on  his  eltxl 
and  looked  at  me.    His  face  had  a  n< 
dignity  when  he  said,  "I  am  the  offic 
in  command.    Captain  Rosenbloom  w 
hit  right  at  the  beginning  of  that  scrap 
I  had  to  take  over." 

"Suppose  I  have  to  thank  you,"  I 
gruffly.     "Mine    and    my    men's    li\ 
weren't   worth   tuppence   out   there 
day." 

"It  was  a  fool  thing  you  did,"  he  sal 
"Open  flanks  and  rear.  No  reconnail 
sance.  That's  the  desert,  Captain.  Thaj 
not  the  courtyard  of  St.  James." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said  and  drew  myself  ul 

CMITH  didn't  look  at  me.  He  lookJ 
^  over  to  the  west  where  the  dusk  wl 
lying  over  the  desert  like  a  green  vel 
woven  of  glass.  The  Germans  fired  stl 
shells  up  in  the  air;  they  went  up  quick! 
like  rockets,  stayed  a  little  and  floatfl 
down  again,  red  and  purple  sparks  bf 
tween  sky  and  earth. 

"It's  beautiful,"  he  murmured.    "It| 
like  Leicester  Square  without  blackou 
Good    old    London!     Remember    wh«| 
you  told  me  to  get  an  honorable  di| 
charge?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  remember." 

"I'll  have  it  in  an  hour  or  so,"  he  sal 
and  grinned  a  little.  "Bleeding  to  deal! 
— inside,  you  know.  I've  seen  it  quif 
a  few  times  down  here." 

"You're   a   silly   ass,"   I   said.    "Yc 
won't  get  away  that  easy.    I   also  n| 
member  that   you   still   owe   me   sor 
money.    You  better  get  well  soon  ar 
pay  me  back.    Two  pounds  and  the  ti| 
wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  you  owe  me  yoil 
life,  and  so  we  are  even."  His  smill 
grew  deeper,  and  he  said  with  a  lighl 
clear,  almost  boyish  voice,  "Report  tl 
G.H.Q.  Whitechapel  pulls  Oxford  ou] 
of  a  jam." 

"Go  to  hell!"  I  said. 

"I'll  be  there  before  you,"  he  sak| 
"Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  I  said.  "And  God  bles| 
you,  lad!" 

I  went  away.  When  I  came  back  late| 
in  the  night,  he  was  dead.  His  face  wa 
still  dirty  and  grimy,  but  it  was  verl 
peaceful,    and   the   corners    of   his   lip| 
were  curved  upward  a  little,  as  if 
were  still  smiling. 

The  End 


"Every  time  your  father  has  a  brainstorm  it  costs  me  money!' 
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Here^s  one  great  advantage  the  ^4xis  cant  match.. . 

the  Pennsylvania  Plus" 


* 


The  big  margin  of  superiority 

Nature  gave  to 
Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil 

n  that  last  30  seconds  of  a  dog  fight  ...  in 
lat  blinding  pull-out  of  a  dive-bomber  .  .  . 
ur  flyers  know  that  Pennsylvania  oils  add  a 
ositive  superiority  to  engine  performance. 

These  oils  give  a  flyer  the  edge,  with  a 
uperiority  as  definite  and  as  outstanding  as 


the   superiority   of   the    U.    S.   bomb-sight. 

All  the  conquests  of  the  aggressor  nations 
have  given  them  no  lubricants  comparable  to 
those  produced  from  Pennsylvania  grade 
crude  oil.  And  no  synthetic  substitutes  even 
remotely  approach  Nature's  greatest 
contribution  to  the  lubrication  of  war 
machines. ..lubricants  made  from  this 
same  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil. 

Quaker  State,  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  this  quality  field,  refines 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR  OIL 


this  Pennsylvania  crude  with  long-acquired 
skill  .  .  .  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
.  .  .  with  the  most  advanced  processes.  These 
Quaker  State  oils  are  going  into  the  war, 
spreading  the  fighting  film  of  Pennsylvania 
molecules  inside  many  types  of  en- 
gines . . .  molecules  that  no  motor  can 
tear  apart,  and  no  Axis  scientist  can 
put  together.  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining 


Stabilized  Quaker  State 


Corp.,  Oil  City,  Pa.      %^a 


MOTOR   OIL 
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Tobacco 


Got  So  Scarce 

I  Even  Smoked  — 
Raspberry  Leaves" 

A  Britisher  from  Ambleside 

Enjoyed  his  pipe  so  much, 
That  when  tobacco  got  quite  scarce 

He  started  smoking  such 
Uninspiring  substitutes  as 

Ripened  raspberry  leaf — 
Until  one  day,  from  far  away 

A  package  brought  relief. 

An  American  friend  had  sent  a  blend 

Named  Edgeworth — from  abroad, 
And  the  Briton  wrote  a  grateful  note, 

To  thank  him  and  to  laud 
The  kindness  and  warm-heartedness 

Of  most  American  folks — 
"And  I'm  thrilled,"  he  said, 
"to  learn  how  grand 

Your  brand  of  Edgeworth  smokes!" 


We  wish  you  could  read  that  entire 
letter.  "I  often  think,"  continued  the 
Englishman,  "if  I  could  return  to  earth 
in  100  years'  time,  one  of  the  things  I 
should  look  for  with  most  interest 
would  be  the  picture  presented  by  your 
great  country,  America."  Well,  if  he 
did  return  100  years  from  now,  we  are 
sure  he'd  find  edgeworth  .  .  .  still 
America's  Finest  Pipe  Tobacco ! 

Enjoy  a  generous  sample  of  Edgeworth 
Pipe  Tobacco  at  our  expense.  Write  Larus 
&  Brother  Company,  211  22nd  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

EDGEWORTH 

"AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO" 


She  whispered  yes,  trying  to  draw 
down  the  tangle  of  her  hair.  "And  I  am 
afraid,"  she  added,  seeing  him   frown. 

"Of  what,  girl?" 

But  she  would  not  say  of  what.  She 
only  worked  at  her  skein  of  wool,  and 
the  Icelander  rubbed  his  yellow  head, 
not  satisfied.  "This  is  Rang  Dale,"  he 
explained,  nodding  at  the  valley.  "And 
that  is  Rang  River." 

"And  what  man  are  you?" 

"Rang." 

At  that  she  laughed. 

"I  am  Caill — I  would  like  well,"  her 
voice  chimed  like  a  bell,  "to  be  in  Rang's 
house  up  there."  She  nodded,  wistfully. 
"Then  perhaps  I  would  not  be  fright- 
ened." 

Considering  this  carefully  as  he  did 
all  such  matters,  Rang  frowned. 

This  seemed  to  frighten  her  again.  "I 
can  turn  mare's  milk  into  good  sour 
cream,"  she  whispered.  "I  can — weave 
wool  into  cloth." 

Now  that  Rang  had  considered,  he 
announced  his  judgment.  "Food  you 
may  have,  foot-loose  girl,  in  my  house, 
and  shelter  against  this  night's  cold.  But 
this  claim  of  mine  I  will  not  share." 

She  flung  up  her  head,  trembling. 
"Bright  you  may  be,  and  full  of  wealth, 
and  proud  by  good  right.  Dark  though 
I  am,  and  without  a  claim — yet  I  will 
never  set  my  foot  in  your  house." 

"Suit  yourself,  Caill,"   Rang  agreed. 

And  he  went  away  angry,  wondering 
what  could  make  the  girl  over  there 
afraid  in  this  valley.  No  harm  could 
be  hidden  here  where  his  ancestors  had 
lived  by  the  stud  of  horses. 

His  lather  had  found  death  in  the  sea, 
coming  back  on  the  west  voyage  with 
sheep  from  the  Green  land,  when  there 
had  been  famine  on  Iceland.  His  grand- 
father had  come  to  a  peaceful  end  when 
he  had  broken  his  back  in  a  wrestling 
bout — for  the  Icelander  folk  were  mighty 
wrestlers — at  the  Althing  bullfeast.  Yea, 
and  his  sire  had  never  come  back  from 
venturing  on  the  uplands  too  close  to 
the  Sleeper. 

For  that  Sleeper  who  lay  outstretched 
beneath  the  island  stirred  at  times  in 
his  sleep.  When  he  turned  over,  the 
earth  shook.  The  mutter  of  his  waking 
ran  along  the  land — the  steam  of  his 
breath  filled  the  sky  and  came  down  in 
ashes  around  the  mountain.  Those 
ashes  choked  to  death  men  who  were 
caught  on  the  mountain. 

And  then  the  Sleeper  spat  out  molten 
rock  and  steam  from  his  mouth.  The 
fire  of  his  spittle  ran  down  the  glaciers, 
turning  ice  into  steam.  Rang  knew  the 
signs  of  the  Sleeper's  waking.  Black 
lines  upon  the  snow  of  the  mountain- 
side. 

TT  WAS  in  the  mist  of  the  next  morning 
■*•  that  he  heard  the  wailing.  His  ponies 
broke  and  ran  uphill.  And  Rang,  whc 
had  not  heard  the  like  before,  traced  it 
down  to  the  water. 

On  the  far  side  walked  a  dark  man. 
Under  his  arm  he  pressed  a  skin — he 
blew  his  breath  into  one  end  of  a  pipe, 
and  moved  his  fingers  over  another  pipe. 

Rang  hurried  and  leaped  the  water- 
fall. The  stranger  stopped,  staring. 
"Now  that  was  something  to  do!"  he 
shouted.    "But  I  can  liken  it  easy." 

He  sounded  a  blast  on  the  pipes. 
Then  putting  aside  the  pipes,  he  faced 
Rang  and  leaped  in  his  tracks,  crack- 
ing his  heels  high  in  the  air  where  his 
head  had  been. 

Rang  reached  angrily  for  the  pipes, 
but  this  stranger  moved  quickly  before 
him,  pulling  a  knife  from  his  belt.  Steel 
flashed  under  Rang's  chin,  and  the  Ice- 
lander stepped  back,  surprised. 
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"You  frighten  the  beasts!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  man  of  the  mist  nodded. 

"I  frighten  more  than  beasts,"  he  said 
softly,  "when  the  mood  is  on  me.  For 
I  am  a  ready  man  at  slaying  or  maraud- 
ing or  thieving.  Yea,  I  will  match  you, 
Icelander,  at  what  you  will." 

He  grinned  crookedly,  and  nodded. 
"It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  a  sleepy 
and  simple  man,  very  tender  in  what 
you  do."  Sheathing  his  knife,  he  took  up 
his  pipes  carefully.  "But  now  I  am  mak- 
ing the  pipes  sing  to  bring  a  smile  to 
the  lips  of  this  elf-maid." 

Then  Rang  saw  that  the  girl  Caill  was 
perched  on  a  rock  with  her  staff  of  wool, 
watching  them. 

"You  are  quick  to  boast,"  he  re- 
marked. "Honeywords." 

He  thought  of  that  name  because  the 
dark  man  had  a  soft,  throaty  voice. 

"Yea — quicker  than  you  will  ever 
be,"  said  Honeywords.  "For  I  have 
fared  forth  over  the  seven  seas,  and  my 
eyes  have  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world  itself.  I  have  seen  the  dragon  that 
swims  this  sea  of  yours  with  ten  legs 
creeping  on  one  side,  and  ten  on  the 
other.    Can  you  match  that,  Icelander?" 

The  girl  Caill  was  coming  closer, 
listening. 

"Well,  hear  this,"  growled  Rang,  who 
was  no  hand  at  words.  "In  the  dark  of 
a  night  my  eyes  can  see.  Yea,  every 
stone  of  this  valley  I  can  see." 

Honeywords  grinned.  "Easy  to  do, 
when  that  volcano  of  yours  spits  out 
fire.  Now,  hear  this,  horse-herder! 
Through  wind  and  wave  and  mist  have  I 
come  hither.  Yea,  from  Saint  Patrick's 
isle  have  I  come  in  a  skiff  without  a  sail. 
Can  you  match  that?" 

His  eyes  gleamed  and  snapped,  while 
Rang  thought  slowly  as  usual. 

Then  Rang's  dog  barked,  far  off. 

"What  may  that  be?"  Caill  asked. 

Up  the  river  scores  of  men  were 
climbing,  feeling  their  way  around  the 
quicksands.  They  had  round  shields 
slung  to  their  backs,  and  they  carried 
spears  that  were  not  fish  spears. 

"Raiders,"  quoth  Honeywords.  "Now 
there  will  be  a  gathering  of  spoil  and  a 
shedding  of  blood,  and  a  great  rapine  in 
Iceland."  Rang  had  far-seeing  eyes, 
and  he  made  out  a  ship  drawn  up  on  the 


shore.    Its  prow  reared  up,  shaped 
a  dragon's  head.    From  its  stern  h\ 
two  steering  oars,  like  legs. 

"There  sits  your  dragon,"  he  said, 
the  beach." 

Some  of  the  ship's  crew  were  let 
themselves  down  over  the  side. 

"Who  are  the  raiders?"  he  asl 
Honeywords,  who  seemed  to  know| 
that  went  on  at  sea. 

"I  am  not  so  curious,"  Honeywo 
shook  his  head,"  as  to  want  to  look 
them  closer  to  find  out.    Nay,  I  will  I 
me  the  other  way."     Tucking  his  pil 
under  his  arm,   he  caught  at  the  II 
lander.    "Man,  are  ye  beside  yoursell 

For   Rang   had   seen   some   of   th| 
raiders    spreading    themselves    out 
ward  his  ponies,  grazing  down  by 
river,    and    he    jerked    away    from 
piper. 

"You     run     quickly,"     Honeywol 
shouted,    "to    find   your   death. 
away!" 

With  empty  hands  Rang  was  hur| 
ing   down  to   the   river.      "He   had 
warning,"  Honeywords  muttered.  "N| 
I  must  be  hiding  you,  Caill." 

"The  sheep!"  cried  the  girl.  And 
was  off,  scrambling  through  the  re 
looking  for  her  animals. 

1JONEYWORDS  looked  around 
■*■  ■*■  thoughtfully.     With  no  one  to 
him,  he  crossed  the  stream,  and  ran  | 
to   the   Icelander's   hut.     Thrusting 
shaggy  head  through  the  door  cur 
he  blinked  at  something  that  hung  f r«| 
the  roof,  gleaming  in  the  late  afternc 
sun.     A    heavy    silver    ring,    lopsid<| 
When  the  men  of  Rang's  family  gain 
a  bit  of  silver,  they  had  heated  it,  al 
molded  it  to  this  ( ring.     They  had  k«f 
this  treasure  of  silver  carefully.  Hone 
words  felt  its  weight  curiously. 

Rang  hurried  down  his  land  to  1  ■ 
leader  of  the  shipmen,  where  they  hi 
caught  his  ponies.  They  had  their  le 
bandaged,  they  had  iron  shirts  on  tfc 
bodies,  they  carried  wallets  and  a;. 
and  short  swords.  Silently  they  watch  I 
him.  Two  of  them  stepped  around  I  • 
hind  him. 

And  Rang  felt  the  chill  of  fear  in  ll 
blood.  This  leader,  this  tall  man  wl 
leaned  on  a  spear,  had  the  half  of| 
boar's  head  over  his  own.     The  sne 


*ufrS 


'Here's  a  door  mat  your  husband  just  can't  resist  usii.g 
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Liberators  Courageous . . 


For  production  "Wall 
Dona"  we  proudly  fly  the 
Army-Nay/  "ft"  at  all 
three  Chris-Craft  Factories. 


Brave  men  .  .  .  massed  in  landing  boats, 
eager  for  action,  attacking  to  liberate  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

Now  America  strikes  with  all  its  might 
and  fury  .  .  .  fine  fighting  forces  under 
capable,  courageous  officers,  with  superb 
equipment. 

To  make  the  task  easier,  to  get  it  done 


more  quickly,  American  industry  must 
produce  more  and  more  ...  all  Amer- 
icans must  buy  more  of  the  War  Bonds 
that  back  our  fighting  forces. 

Building  the  boats  shown  above  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before  is  but 
a  part  of  the  war-time,  full-time  job  of 
Chris-Craft  .  .  .  it's  one  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  Liberty. 


*       *       * 


CHRIS-GRAFT 


*    •    * 


CHRIS-CRAFT  CORPORATION   .   4611   DETROIT  ROAD,  ALGONAC,  MICHIGAN 

WORLD'S         LARGEST        BUILDERS         OF         MOTOR         BOATS 
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2  0,000    TIRE    MILES 

The  trouble  started  with  a  small  nail  hole.  Dirt,  oil  and 
water  seeped  into  the  hole,  rotted  the  fabric  —  then  .  .  . 
BANG  ...  a  good  tire  was  GONE. 


"DON'T  LET 
HAPPEN  TO 


fyOH 


SAYS 


if  The  tire  you  see  pictured  above  would  have  been 
good  for  at  least  20,000  additional  miles  ...  IF 
.  .  .  the  small  nail  hole  had  been  repaired  when  it 
was  small.  But  .  .  .  the  motorist  was  careless — he 
didn't  have  the  small  hole  repaired  —  and  a  big 
blowout  resulted,  which  so  badly  damaged  the 
tire  that  it  was  impossible  to  safely  repair  it. 


President  and  Founder  of  the 
Bowes  "Seal  Fast "  Corpora- 
tion, Pioneer  in  Safe  Tire  Repairs 


LOOK  FOR  BOWES 

TIRE  SAVING  STATION  SIGNS 

*  The  service  stations  that  display  these 
signs  are  tire  repair  experts  .  .  .  factory 
trained.  Take  your  tires  to  them,  fre- 
quently, for  careful  inspection.  Their 
equipment  enables  them  to  carefully  ex- 
amine your  tires,  inside  and  out,  and  dis- 
cover and  repair  damaged  places  before 
it's  too  late.  Frequent  inspection  and  ex- 
pert repairs  with  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  Tire 
Repair  Materials  will  add  from  2  5  to 
50%  to  your  tire  mileage. 


BOWES 


SEAL      FAST"      CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and    the    bristles    were    gleaming    gold. 

"Why  do  you  make  a  landfall  here, 
Swinehead?"  Rang  asked. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  Rang's  empty 
hands.  "We  saw  the  skiff."  Softly  be 
spoke,  with  a  twang  to  his  words  that 
was  not  Icelandic.    "Men  call  me  Hjor." 

His  curling  beard  twitched  in  a  smile, 
as  Rang  looked  over  him.  A  dragon's 
head  on  a  boat's  prow — a  swine's  head 
on  a  man.  Long  iron  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  a  hundred  shipmen.  Never 
had  such  things  as  these  appeared  on  his 
beach  before. 

"Then,  Hjor,  turn  loose  my  ponies." 

Gently  Hjor  shook  his  head,  and  the 
jeweled  eyes  of  the  boar  gjeamed. 
"Why,  no.  Some  of  us  can  ride  them  to 
town,  youngling."  He  stared  at  Rang's 
skin  jacket  and  uncut  hair.  "Are  the 
Icelander-folk  all  as  dumb  as  you?" 

'NJOW  Rang  was  beginning  to  under- 
■*■  '  stand  that  these  were  no  guests  or 
settlers  making  a  landfall. 

"Yea,  they  are  dumb  as  their  cattle, 
Hjor!"  Honeywords  shouted,  running 
up.  "They  tend  horses  and  catch  the 
fish  of  the  sea.'  Now  they  herd  them- 
selves in  the  Town,  to  make  laws.  There 
they  listen  to  the  law-talk  of  their  chief- 
tain, Gizur  the  Old." 

It  seemed  to  Rang  that  Honeywords 
must  have  discovered  all  this  from  the 
foot-loose  girl. 

"By  Freya's  boar,  where  is  this  Town?" 
Hjor  scanned  the  empty  ridges  that 
closed  in  Rang's  valley.  "I  see  it  not." 
"Two  hours  over  hill  and  dale," 
chanted  Honeywords.  "Ochune!  Good 
are  the  signs.  The  menfolk  of  this 
coast  will  be  sitting  at  their  Hill  of  Laws. 
Wait,  Hjor — abide  here  until  night  falls, 
lord  of  the  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak — 
spoiler  of  ships!  There  will  be  a  moon 
to  light  the  path  to  the  slaying  and 
spoiling.  There  will  be  a  wailing  of 
women,  when  your  seafarers  run  in  with 
their  swords.  Yea,  good  are  the  signs, 
Hjor."  Shuffling  his  feet  and  fingering 
his  pipes,  he  grinned  up  at  the  raider. 
"Only  wait  until  dark.  And  I  will  be 
after  spying  and  peering  before  you, 
along  the  way.  I  will  be  your  forerun- 
ner to  the  destruction,  even  as'  I  found 
this  landing  place,  marking  it  with  the 
skiff.    I  will  go  on  ahead — " 

Gently  Hjor  shook  his  head.  "You 
will  stay  by  me,  piper." 

"Nay,  this  horse-herder  knoweth  the 
way.    Let  him  lead  you,  Hjor." 

"He  will  lead  and  you  will  follow." 

For  the  first  time  Rang  realized  that 
the  words  he  had  heard  meant  that  these 
two  would  seize  the  herds  and  the  silver 
of  all  the  Icelanders  they  found,  and 
would  slaughter  the  men,  like  cattle.  No 
one  in  the  Town  could  have  noticed 
their  arrival  in  this  valley. 

This  much  being  clear  to  him,  Rang 
reasoned  that  he  must  forewarn  the 
folk  in  the  Town.  Edging  toward  a 
pony,  as  Hjor's  men  drove  the  herd  up 
toward  his  hut,  Rang  jumped  to  it. 
Swinging  himself  up,  he  kicked  at  the 
animal's  ribs. 

Something  whisked  through  the  air, 
as  the  pony  sprang  forward.  It  fell  away 
beneath  him.  Rolling  over,  the  Ice- 
lander saw  a  spear-shaft  thumping  the 
ground,  and  the  point  of  it  was  through 
the  pony's  loins.     The  horse  cried  out. 

Hot  anger  came  over  Rang  when  he 
saw  this.  Tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  threw  himself  at  the  nearest  of  those 
raiders,  to  grapple  him.  The  man 
laughed  and  stepped  back,  bringing  the 
flat  of  his  ax  down  over  Rang's  ear. 

"He  sheds  tears,"  the  raider  gibed, 
"before  he  is  hurt." 

Blood  ran  from  the  Icelander's  head. 
Fingers  of  pain  tore  beneath  his  skull 
as  he  tried  to  raise  himself.  He  heard 
Caill's  voice  cry,  shrill  with  fear. 

Hjor  looked  around  sharply.  "Find 
me  his  woman." 

The    weapon-men    were    starting    to 


beat  through  the  dwarf  birches  \ 
Honeywords  pranced  out  in  fron 
them.    "Yonder  she  hides." 

Up  the  river  he  pointed,  at  a  gr 
mound,  where  there  was  no  sign  I 
living  being.  "Yonder  in  the  elf-moH 
An  elf-maid,  she,  dwelling  beneatfaH 
grass  until  the  rising  of  the  moon.  U  J 
that  is  the  hour  of  her  coming  fT 
upon  the  earth." 

Hjor  grunted,  but  some  of  his 
came  closer  to  hear. 

"When  the  moon  is  full  upon  this 
maid,"  Honeywords  explained, 
sings,  and  she  combs  her  hair  wit 
shining  comb.  Some  of  you,  may 
have  seen  the  mermaids  of  the  wa 
Fairer  indeed  is  this  elf  woman.  W|» 
as  wands,  her  arms.  Like  fruit  bloss<n 
her  breasts.  With  her  distaff  she  wer* 
a  mist  of  magic  about  her,  and  if  • 
can  enter  that,  you  will  find  her  de£ 
than  mortal  women." 

"No  such  lorelei  lives!"  Hjor  snard 
He   and   his  men  thought  no  mor«o 
looking  for  a  woman.     Instead,  pul  ig 
Rang  with  him,  he  pushed  into  the   i 
The  sunset  was  fading,  and  Hjor  pee 
at    the    Icelander's    hunting    weapia. 
"Sticks  and  cords!"     The  tined  fisrfi 
spear  he  tossed  away  contemptuous. 
And  with  the  throwing  stick,  he  poH 
into  the  chest  where  the  Icelander  kit 
his  precious  things — the  green  cloakH 
silk  that  had  been  his  mother's,  and  1c  I 
jewelry  he  had  made  her  out  of  pesU  I 
shell.     These  Hjor  tossed  aside  inil- 
ferently.      Spitting    into    the    steamy  I 
water  pool,  he  called  for  Honeywon. 

Rang  noticed  that  the  silver  ring,  «| 
treasure,  had  vanished  from  its  cc  L  | 
And  the  raiders  discovered  that  the  • 
per  of  Erin  was  not  to  be  found.  In  t 
twilight,  he  had  slipped  away  while  H  r 
was  inspecting  the  hut.  Hjor  breatll 
deep.    "By  Freya's  boar!" 

Taking  up  Rang's  roping  pole,  ■ 
broke  the  shaft  away  from  the  cord,  si 
jerked  the  noose  over  Rang's  he.L 
tightening  it  about  his  throat  until  i 
injured  head  ached. 

"You  feel  that?"  he  asked  softly.  "^ 
will  cut  the  skin  from  your  head  a! 
pull  it  off  and  leave  you  for  the  wohk 
to  find,  Icelander,  if  you  do  not  lead  t 
by  the  shortest  way  to  the  Town,  li 
you  understand  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rang. 


■T/-NOTTING  the  free  end  of  the  rol 
■*■*■  about  his  own  left  wrist,  Hjor  w« 
outside,  pulling  Rang  with  him.  II 
peered  into  the  dense  mist  over  the  rivij 
"Can  you  see  your  way  through  this 

"Yes,"  said  Rang.  "Soon  the  mO' 
will  be  clear  on  the  hills." 

For  a  while,  until  the  moon  showe 
Hjor  inspected  the  foot  of  the  trail  th 
led  to  Town.    Tracks  cut  up  the  grour 
and  it  was  broad  enough  for  his  men 
ride  two  abreast. 

When  the  moon's  glow  showi 
through  the  mist  above  them,  he  peer 
into  Rang's  eyes  from  beneath  tl 
boar's  head.  "You,"  he  advised,  "go  fir 
and  go  quietly."  Rang  felt  a  cold  in 
point  sear  the  flesh  under  his  shoulde| 
"And  keep  to  the  path  or  you  will  ha> 
the  whole  of  this  blade  in  your  guts 

Silently  Rang  started  up  the  path  t 
the  river.  He  did  not  think  he  wou 
come  down  again  into  that  valley. 

Then  he  heard  a  voice  singing,  clean 
than  the  rush  of  the  stream.  After, 
step  or  two  he  saw  the  moonlight  fu. 
upon  the  top  of  the  grass  mound,  and 
woman  singing  there,  bending  ove 
combing  at  her  hair. 

Soft  she  sang,  heedless  of  the  mei 
the  silk  of  her  green  cloak  shining  c 
her  slender  body,  with  a  necklace  glean 
ing  on  her  bare  throat. 

For  a  moment  Rang  hardly  knew 
to  be  Caill,  so  different  she  seemed. 

"The  lorelei!"  said  someone. 

By  her  bare  feet  lay  the  distaff,  an 
around  her  the  mist  thinned  away.   Th 


lines  of  men  edged  toward  her,  staring. 
They  came  around  the  mound  hungrily. 
"Fetch  her  along,"  Hjor  said.  "We 
have  no  time  to  play  with  the  young 
witch  now." 

So  the  moon  was  higher  when  they 
started  up  the  path  again,  with  Caill 
among  the  men.  And  Rang  pondered, 
each  step  sending  pain  shooting  into 
his  head.  He  wished  that  he  had  some 
of  Honeywords'  cunning.  For  in  that 
night  light  he  could  see;  still  that  did  not 
help  him  to  make  a  plan. 

He  saw  where  the  path  forked  ahead 
of  him,  and  that  showed  him  something 
he  could  do.  He  stopped.  "On  the  right 
hand,"  he  said  to  Hjor,  "goes  the  path 
through  the  dales,  easy  to  follow  but 
long.     On  the  left  goes  to  hill  path — " 

"Up  or  down,  take  the  short  way.  Stir 
yourself,  animal." 

And  Rang  turned  left,  climbing.  Here 
he  did  not  know  the  landmarks,  for  this 
path  led  up  to  the  white  glaciers  of  the 
Sleeper,  not  to  the  Town,  and  Rang  had 
never  explored  it.  Out  of  the  birch 
clumps  he  climbed,  past  the  face  of 
black  rocks  shining  with  wet,  out  along 
a  ridge  crowning  one  of  the  glaciers. 
White  and  cold  lay  the  ice. 

Above  him  he  could  see  the  breath  of 
the  Sleeper  puffing  out,  after  he  counted 
ten  and  seven  each  time.  He  was  think- 
ing about  Caill,  who  seemed  so  beauti- 
ful now  in  the  moonlight  in  her  fine 
cloak,  and  what  might  happen  to  her 
presently. 

They  were  passing  under  bare  rocks, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  glacier  when 
Hjor  jerked  the  rope  hard.  "I  see  no 
roofs  about  here.  Where  sits  this 
Town?" 

Rang  did  not  answer,  because  he  was 
holding  his  breath.  A  cloud  of  smoke 
billowed  down  over  them,  and  the  men 
began  to  cough,  choking.  Edging  closer 
to  Caill,  he  whispered,  "Hold  your 
breath."  Some  of  the  ponies  neighed 
and  plunged. 

A  squealing  and  a  wailing  broke  out 
above  them,  in  the  smoke,  as  if  fiends 
danced  there.  The  ponies  reared,  clat- 
tering on  the  loose  stones  along  the  path 
above  the  glacier.  One  of  the  raiders 
yelled  in  fear. 

"  'Tis  that  mad  piper  of  Erin,"  Hjor 
shouted,  "who  swore  by  his  soul  he 
would  deliver  Iceland  to  us." 

His  eyes  aflame  with  suspicion,  he 
whirled  on  Rang.  A  stick  whistled 
through  the  air  and  clanged  against  his 
headgear.    A  throwing  stick,  Rang  saw 


it  to  be.  A  long  fish  spear  followed,  out 
of  the  smoke,  sticking  in  a  man's  thigh. 

Lifting  his  shield,  Hjor  stopped.  A 
stone  smashed  against  the  shield. 

"The  mountain  lives!"  a  man  shouted, 
staring.  Along  that  path  bedlam  was 
breaking  loose,  with  the  whistle  of  the 
wind,  the  billowing  of  smoke,  the  hurl- 
ing of  weapons,  and  men  tumbling  from 
frightened  ponies. 

Above  them,  in  the  rocks,  shapes  in 
fishskins  and  seal  pelts  jumping.  Rang 
saw  them  to  be  the  fishers  and  hunters 
of  the  Iceland  folk.  A  net  sailing  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  nearest  raiders, 
and  the  while  the  pipes  of  Erin  wail- 
ing— 

Rang  jumped  among  his  ponies, 
shouting  at  them,  and  they  headed  back, 
rushing  down  the  path,  spilling  men. 
Then  the  rope  tore  at  Rang's  throat, 
hauling  him  back. 

T  IGHT  arrows  rattled  against  the  iron 
■Lj  shirts  of  the  raiders,  and  sling-stones 
slashed  their  faces.  From  between  the 
rocks  a  seal  hunter  slipped,  to  make 
a  cast  with  his  roping-pole,  and  catch  a 
warrior  in  the  noose,  throwing  him. 
Amazed,  the  weapon-men  were  ducking 
and  scrambling  for  shelter. 

Then  Hjor's  voice  boomed  out: 
"Sticks  and  stones  and  smoke,  mess- 
mates !  You  are  hiding  your  heads  from 
fishing  folk.    Up  with  you!" 

Climbing  to  a  rock,  he  called  those 
raiders  together:  "Shield  wall!  Shield 
wall!" 

Obedient  to  his  voice,  the  war  band 
gathered,  shields  overlapping.  Limp- 
ing and  uncertain,  they  rallied  toward 
Hjor's  voice:  "Fight  down  to  the  ship, 
lads!" 

Unnoticed  for  that  instant,  Rang 
pulled  the  noose  from  his  neck.  "I  will 
show  you  a  way  down,"  he  shouted,  for- 
getting the  pain  in  his  head,  running  to- 
ward Hjor's  rock.  Up  to  the  rock  he 
leaped  with  empty  hands.  Before  Hjor 
could  strike  at  him,  his  legs  and  arms 
caught  around  the  warrior  in  a  wrestler's 
grip.  The  blow  knocked  Hjor  off  bal- 
ance, and  Rang  locked  his  arms. 

The  two  of  them  rolled  off  the  rock, 
and  Rang  shoved  Hjor  out  upon  the 
glacier  ice.  As  he  did  so,  he  felt  him- 
self shoot  downward.  Sliding,  he  let  his 
body  go  limp,  and  curled  his  arms  about 
his  head. 

Over  the  gray  ice  he  slid  faster,  scrap- 
ing against  rocks.  He  whirled  around, 
and  brought  up  in  soft,  wet  snow.     He 


"I  understand  there's  enough  scrap  in  one  of  these  babies 
to  make  the  prettiest  little  convertible  coupe  you  ever  saw!' 


DAVID     C.     GEKARD 


TIN 


5  GREAT  TOBACCOS 

Perfectly  Blended— and 

CUT  5  DIFFERENT  WAYS 

for  Better  Smoking  ! 


Why  is  it  you  get  such 
a  cool,  even  and  mellow 
smoke  from  Revela- 
tion? Where  does  all 
that  fragrance  come 
from  — that  gentle, 
no- bite  mildness?    It's 


MIXTURES"  OF  1  OR  2  TOBACCOS  CAN'T  TOUCH  REVELATION  ! 
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Revelation's  five  su- 
perb tobaccos— marvel- 
ously  blended  and  cut! 
Each  ripe  tobacco  lends 
its  own  rich  flavor !  Yet 
—all  that  goodness  is 
only  15$ ! 


LEFT:  Ordinary  mix- 
ture .  .  .  1-cut  tobacco 
mots  down  — keeps 
heat  —  causes    soggy 


RIGHT:  REVELATION. 
Five  d  if  f  erent  cuts 

packs  perfectly  —  pipe 
"breathes"  —  burns 
cool  and  sweet! 


■ 


BURLEY  (Cool  burning).  VIRGINIA  (Rich  body).  CAROLINA  (Adds  sparkle). 
LATAKIA   (Spicily   aromatic   flavor).   PERIQUE   (Champagne   of  tobaccos). 


A  Product  of  PHILIP  MORRIS 
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See  the  NEW 
ROYAL  DUKE 


FINEST   BRIAR 


$050 


Superb  briar  is  enhanced 
by  matter  craftsmanship 

HERE'S  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  AMAZING 

PUR-O-MATIC  BIT 

Royal  Duke  Pipes  are  equipped  with 
PUR-O-MATIC  Bits  that  trap  heat, 
moisture,  tar.  Hence  they  smoke  23% 
cooler,  17%  drier,  with  238  milligrams 
of  tar  and  nicotine  removed.  On  sale 
at  best  counters  —  or  remit  to  Con- 
tinental Briar  Pipe  Co.,  Inc.,  York  & 
Adams  Streets,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


n*M|<tl*DuW 


Standard  Royal  Duke  $1.50 
De  Luxe  Royal  Duke  2.50 
Supreme  Royal  Duke        3.50 


got  to  his  feet,  finding  no  bones  broken. 

A  stone's  throw  away  lay  Hjor  with- 
out his  sword,  but  with  his  shield  arm 
twisted  under  him.  The  heavy  shield 
had  caught  fast  beneath  the  snow  and 
Hjor  groaned.  Rang  jumped  on  him 
with  his  knees.  He  caught  Hjor's  beard 
and  twisted  it  one  way,  while  he  knelt 
on  the  man's  broken  shoulder.  And 
Hjor  yelped  at  the  pain. 

Sliding  and  scrambling,  Honeywords 
appeared  beside  them,  pulling  out  his 
sheath  knife. 

"Let  me  stick  it  in  his  throat,"  he 
panted. 

Rang  shoved  the  piper  away,  and 
Honeywords  gibed  at  him:  "Horse- 
herder!  Slay  him  now,  or  he  will  feed 
you  to  the  birds!" 

But  Rang  was  thinking  about  that. 
He  felt  anger  rise  in  him,  because  Hjor's 
men  had  killed  the  pony.  Still,  he 
thought  how  they  would  obey  Hjor's 
voice.  So  thinking,  he  ground  his  knee 
again  into  Hjor,  and  the  warrior  yelled, 
tears  running  from  his  eyes. 

"Call  to  your  war  band  up  there," 
Rang  said,  "to  throw  down  their  shields 
and  weapons,  or  you  will  weep  more 
than  that." 

"What  then?"  gasped  Hjor,  sweating. 

Rang  considered.  "The  Iceland  folk 
will  summon  you  to  trial  for  making  a 
landfall  with  weapons." 

Hjor's  eyes  gleamed  when  he  heard 
this.  He  nodded  his  head,  and  Rang  got 
up  from  his  knee.  Swallowing  hard, 
Hjor  shouted  up  at  the  path,  "Down 
shields,  Hjor's  men.  Throw  away  your 
swords.  The  power  of  magic  on  this 
mountain  is  too  much  for  us!" 

Faces  peered  down  at  them  through 
the  drifting  smoke,  and  they  heard  iron 
clatter  upon  stones.  Rang  felt  with  his 
feet  in  the  snow,  and  took  up  Hjor's 
sword,  while  Honeywords  stared  at  him 
as  if  he  had  changed  his  shape. 

"By  the  powers!"  the  man  of  Erin 
cried.  "You  shall  not  be  saying  at  the 
court  that  I  was  forerunner  of  these  sea- 
snakes,  Rang.  Look  ye!  I  ran  fast  to 
the  town,  and  summoned  forth  the  folk, 
to  keep  you  from  being  cut  out  of  your 
skin.  So  you  owe  your  life  to  me.  Do 
you  understand,  Rang?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rang. 

/""\N  THE  beach,  when  the  moon  was 
^■^  high,  the  Iceland  court  held  inquest 
upon  the  raiders.  The  court  sat  by  the 
dragon-ship. 

Gizur  the  Old  sat  by  the  fire  they  had 
lighted,  with  good  men  and  true  from 
the  Thing  to  consider  the  judgment  after 
witness  had  been  taken.  On  one  hand 
sat  hundreds  of  the  hunters  and  fishers, 
with  the  weapons,  the  iron  shirts  and 
the  shields  of  the  raiders  close  by  them. 
On  the  other  side,  away  from  the  ship, 
sat  Hjor  and  his  raiders  with  empty 
hands. 

Gizur  pulled  at  his  white  mustache, 
and  spoke  each  word  carefully.  For  the 
law  of  Iceland,  made  by  the  first  comers 
to  the  land,  was  older  than  Britain  or 
the  Angle  and  Saxon  folk,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  old  men  like  Gizur  to  see 
that  the  law  suffered  no  change. 

The  witnesses,  Gizur  said,  had  estab- 
lished that  these  raiders  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  had  suffered  some  flesh 
wounds  but  no  body  or  bone  or  death 
wounds.  So  he  took  no  account  of  those 
flesh  wounds.  The  Icelander  Rang,  how- 
ever, had  suffered  a  head  wound,  and 
the  raider  Hjor  a  broken  shoulder. 
These  he  set  against  each  other  and  took 
no  more  account  of  them. 

Hjor  breathed  easier  when  he  heard 
this. 

"The  death  of  the  pony  is  to  be  atoned 
for,"  Gizur  continued-  "And  for  that  I 
will  let  Rang  name  his  award." 

Standing  up  before  all  that  court, 
Rang  considered  carefully  what  the  true 
value  of  the  pony  might  be.  "Hjor's 
sword  I  shall  take,"  he  announced,  "in 


full  atonement."  He  thought  a  good  ax 
could  be  forged  out  of  the  blade. 

And  Hjor  almost  laughed,  seeing  how 
carefully  the  Icelanders  dealt  with  little 
things.  Not  so  Honeywords.  "What  a 
simple  folk  you  are,"  he  gibed,  "and 
tender  in  what  you  do!  Will  you  be 
after  letting  these  manslayers  go  off 
scot-free  in  their  ship?  They  will  come 
back  to  take  the  hides  off  you.  What- 
ever!" 

Now  in  this,  Honeywords  was  think- 
ing about  his  own  hide.  But  Gizur  the 
Old  was  not  pleased. 

"A  word  more,"  Gizur  said,  "and  you 
will  be  in  contempt  of  this  court,  man 
of  Erin.  The  law  may  not  please  you, 
but  in  this  land  men  must  have  equal 
right,  by  law."  Hjor  sprang  up,  to  run 
with  his  men  to  the  ship  and  push  off, 
when  Gizur  bade  him  wait,  as  there  was 
one  more  point  to  be  judged.  "It  is  evi- 
dent, Hjor,  that  you  and  your  shipmates 
made  a  landfall  at  this  spot  with  intent 
to  do  bodily  harm." 

Hjor  stopped  as  if  struck,  and  Gizur 
added  that  he  could  plead  his  own  cause. 

"True  enough,  we  made  a  landfall," 
muttered  Hjor,  looking  about  him  cun- 
ningly. "But  where  is  the  witness  who 
says  we  came  with  any  malice  afore- 
thought?   I  do  not  see  him." 

"There  are  the  witnesses."  Gizur  said. 

"They  are  those  killing  weapons  of 
yours."  Gizur  nodded.  "Nay,  those 
swords  and  battle  axes  and  spears  were 
made  for  manslaughter.  And  by  carry- 
ing them  you  are  guilty  of  intent  to  kill. 
For  that,  atonement  must  be  made." 

Chewing  his  beard,  Hjor  waited. 

"I  award,"  said  Gizur  slowly,  "to  those 
who  were  to  be  killed  but  are  not — to 
the  Iceland  folk — all  goods  and  gear  that 
are  movable  upon  your  dragon-ship." 

"And  the  ship  itself?"  demanded  Hjor. 

"That  is  yours."  And  Gizur  ordered 
him  sharply  with  his  men  into  it — to  the 
stern.  Those  raiders  hurried  to  obey, 
hiding  their  exultation.  They  watched 
the  Icelanders,  armed  with  the  killing- 
weapons,  haul  fur  cloaks  and  beer  kegs 
and  dried  fish  and  a  chest  of  gold  from 
the  dragon-ship.  Every  bit  of  cloth  and 
loose  rope  and  every  sea  chest,  the  Ice- 
landers passed  down  to  the  beach.  They 
even  pulled  the  long  steering  oars  from 
the  stern  and  heaved  out  the  rowing 
benches.  When  Hjor  shouted  protest, 
Gizur  reminded  him  that  the  oars  were 
movable  gear.  And  he  bade  the  Ice- 
landers throw  Out  the  rowing  oars. 

At  this,  Hjor  stormed  forward.  Then 
Gizur  with  his  own  knife  cut  the  yard 
sheets,  and  the  yard  came  down.  Ice- 
land fishermen  slashed  loose  the   one 


great  sail  of  the  dragon-ship  and  t 
it  to  the  sand. 

"Robbers!"   yelled   Hjor,    in   a   fi 
"How  will  we  sail — " 

The  dragon-ship  began  to  move 
into    the    swell.      Scores    of    fishe 
shoved  at  its  sides,  running  it  out  ii 
deep    water.     The    ship    slid    past 
break  in  the  swell,  and  turned  slowly 
caught  by  the  offshore  wind. 

"This    is   murder,"   roared   Hjor,   hi 
hands  groping  for  a  stick  or  a  pole 
vain. 

"No,"  Gizur  shouted  back,  when    th« 
armed  fishermen  waited  in  the  swell. 
is  what  you  had  in  mind,  intent  to 
manslaughter.   You  will  judge  for  yo 
self  how  it  turns  out." 

The  dragon-ship  drifted  farther  oul 
into  the  moonlight. 

Rang  did  not  see  it.  He  went  to  whe 
Caill  sat,  and  she  held  out  the  fine  si 
cloak  and  the  pearl  shell  trinkets  to  hi: 
"Those  are  yours,  Rang." 

Instead  of  taking  them,  Rang  shi 
his  head. 

"Why  did  you  make  yourself  into 
elf-maid,"    he    demanded,    "sitting 
that  mound?" 

"I  thought  I  could  beguile  them  L 
looking  at  me,"  she  whispered,  "so  yi 
could  escape."     A  shadow  of  the   old) 
fear  touched  her  eyes.     "Why  did  you| 
leap  upon  Hjor  up  on  the  mountain? 

"I  could  not  have  them  fighting  wher« 
you  might  be  harmed." 

"You   are   foolish,"   she   said,   laugh 
ing.    "You  were  not  like  that  at  first 


"DENDING  over,  he  picked  her  up 
•*-'  his   arms,   and  began  to  carry 
Along  his  river,  up  his  land  he  carri 
her,  to  his  hut.    And  he  would  have  car^ 
ried  her  across  the  threshold  if  Honey 
words    had    not   jumped   out    into    the| 
moonlight  close  by  it.     He  peered  at 
those  two  and  he  grumbled. 

"Ochune!  Too  tenderhearted  and 
simple  am  I." 

"You!"  cried  Caill.    "Indeed  you  a 
a  fine,  scheming  man." 

Honeywords  looked  into  her  face,  ani 
shook  his  head.  "I  could  have  had  gold 
and  gear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  sea 
raiders.  Yet  for  the  sight  of  a  girl  and 
the  sake  of  a  boy,  I  saved  Iceland.  'Tis 
the  heart  of  a  poet  I  have  and  nothing 
else." 

Listening,  they  heard  the  wail  of  his 
pipes  as  he  walked  away,  the  sound  of 
it  soft  and  mournful  as  he  pressed  the 
bag  under  his  arm.  But  they  did  not 
see  over  his  other  arm  Rang's  ring  of 
silver. 

The  End 
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But,    Winslow,    I    can't    go    telling    my 
friends  you're  a  storekeeper  second  class!" 
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THE  CAISSONS  GO 


KIT  ALONG 


[■\7yHEREVER  we  may  strike  the  enemy  .  .  . 
\\  in  the  Aleutians  or  in  Africa  .  .  .  reserve 
ghting  power  is  needed  .  .  .  and  needed  fast. 
Jhen  time  is  too  short  for  overland  or  water 
auls,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  .  .  .  FLY. 

bday,  a  huge  fleet  of  Airline-operated  transport 
lanes  are  on  military  duty  in  the  United  States 
nd  throughout  the  world. 

n  cases  of  emergency,  they  can  concentrate 
uns,  ammunition,  tank  parts,  airplane  engines, 
ledical  supplies,  food  and  fighting-mad  dough- 
oys  at  crucial  points  .  .  .  in  a  matter  of  hours'. 

A   DUAL   JOB 

)n  the  all-important  "production  front"  at 
lome,  where  the  weapons  are  being  turned  out, 


the  Airlines  of  the  nation  carry  on  another  job 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 

24  hours  a  day  —  every  day —  Airline  schedules 
link  all  important  U.  S.  industrial  centers,  and 
key  points  in  more  than  60  foreign  countries, 
with  3-mile-a-minute  transportation  ...  to  gain 
precious  hours  for  busy  men  and  vital  material 
...  to  create  for  the  nation  what  billions  of 
dollars  cannot  buy  .  .  .  TIME  itself! 


No  wonder  that  the  transports  operated  by  the 
Airlines  are  called  the  busiest  airplanes  in  the  ivorld! 

WHEN   YOU   TRAVEL   BY   AIR 

Make  your  reservations  early  through  any  Airline 
office  or  transportation  desk.  When  possible, 
travel  at  "off-peak"  traffic  hours.  If  plans  change, 
cancel  space  at  once  in  favor  of  somebody  else. 
Your  cooperation  will  help  us  do  our  "wartime 
best"  in  serving  the  nation's  air  travel  needs. 


DOING   A   DUAL   JOB 


r//£  20  A//ii/Af£s  of  r#f  Jif/ir/o/v 

Represented  by  the  Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Ate.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Pardon  Me -Did  You  say,  'Gobble 

That's  what  Cold 
Starts  do  to  Gas ! 


Do  you  want  long  gas  mileage,  long 

car  mileage?  Your  Mobilgas  Dealer 

can  help  you  with  his  fine  products 

and  WARTIME  CAR  SERVICE 

STOP  REGULARLY  at  the  Sign  of  Friendly  Ser- 
vice. Let  your  Mobilgas  Dealer. 
I  Protect  your  radiator  with  Mobil  Freezone. 
I  Inspect  windshield  wipers,  heater,  chains. 

3  Drain  crankcase  and  refill  with  famous  Mobil- 
oil  Arctic-world's  largest-selling  winter  oil. 

4  Give  motor  Winter  Mobilgas- America's  fa- 
vorite for  fast-firing  starts,  long  winter  mileage. 

5  Check  your  battery  every  two  weeks. 

6  Mobilubricate  chassis  at  regular  intervals  - 
with  special  Winter  Mobilgreases! 

7  Check  tire  pressure  weekly  -  to  prevent  un- 
necessary  wear  and  reduce  danger  of  skidding 

WPTGt  iefr^make  shiftin«  easier-  with 
Winter  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil. 

9  dSS  Vk  P!UgS  f°r  fastfiri"g  winter  starts 
—important  gasoline  savings. 

H^M1^  air"fi,tef  'eSu,ar,v-  Welps  save  gaso- 
hne!)  Change  oil-filter  at  least  once  a  year 
(Helps  prevent  costly  engine  wear!)  ' 

Socony^Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Affiliates- 

M.gn.1,.  Petroleum  Company,  General  P^oXun, 

Corporation  of  California. 


ANOTHER  FRIENDLY  SERVICE 

BLUE  NETWORK 

COAST-TO-COAST,  10  P.M.,E.W.T. 

MON.  TUES.  WED.  THURS. 
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"How  come  you  ain't  off  a-fighting?"  Bessie  White  demanded.    Luke  began  to  tell  her.    "You're  a  deserter,"  she  said  softly 


The  Foxes  Have  Holes 


By  Vereen  Bell 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WARREN  BAUMGARTNER 


She  judged  him  harshly,  and 
when  she  came  to  see  lhal 
he  had  been  right  she  found 
that    time    had    cheated    her 


THE  old  man  rode  with  long  reins, 
his  feet  turned  awkwardly  outward 
in  the  stirrups.  Slightly  behind  him 
rode  the  army  engineer,  to  whom  he  was 
showing  land  lines.  The  engineer,  reluc- 
tantly fascinated  by  the  country  history 
that  the  old  man  seemed  to  think  neces- 
sary to  the  confirmation  of  the  land 
lines,  tried  to  keep  abreast,  but  the  bor- 
rowed horse  that  he  rode  was  lazy,  and 
content  to  stay  at  the  other  horse's 
croup. 

"Now,  yonder,"  said  the  old  man,  "is 
the  graveyard  I  was  telling  you  about. 
I  got  a  granddaddy  and  a  grandma 
buried  there.  That  grave  right  yonder 
has  got  in  it  the  bones  of  a  infidel  fel- 


low. He  used  to  set  down  and  write 
pieces  about  there  ain't  no  hell,  and 
suchlike.  If  he  ain't  already  found  out 
different,  maybe  he  will  now,  when  you 
Army  fellows  git  through  with  that  bum- 
min'  field  you're  fixing  to  start." 

"There  won't  be  any  bombing  close 
to  the  cemetery,"  said  the  engineer. 

"Right  yonder  that  branch  comes  out, 
,and  that's  where  we  turn  north  at.  My 
granddaddy  Mandon,  he  used  to  own 
right  up  to  that  hammock.  I  had  two 
granddaddies,  like  everybody  else.  One 
of  'em  he  was  a  powerful  good  man. 
During  the  war,  when  women  or  niggers 
was  hongry  all  they  had  to  do  was  come 
to  Adam  Mandon,  and  he  give  'em  corn 
and  potatoes.  But  not  an  ear  of  corn 
would  he  sell — he  said  them  that  had 
money  to  buy  didn't  need  it. 

"My  other  granddaddy,  West — my 
daddy's  daddy — he  had  a  family  of  big 
boys,  all  of  them  hardheaded.  When 
the  war  come,  them  that  wanted  to  go 
went,  and  them  that  didn't  want  to  go 
never.    There  was  three  of  them  didn't 


want  to  go,  not  having  no  niggers  nor  no 
argumint  with  the  Yankees — Jeb,  Roy, 
and  Pensy.  You  see  them  big  woods 
yonder?  Them  boys  holed  up  in  Man- 
don's  Hammock  for  four  years.  Adam 
Mandon  had  a  pit  dug  under  his  house, 
and  whenever  one  of  the  boys  slipped 
home  for  a  side  of  meat  and  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  they  kept  the  pit  ready  to  slap 
him  into  if  the  soldiers  chanced  to  come 
looking  for  him. 

"fNNE  day  this  infidel  fellow — Luke 
^■^  Rayburn  his  name  was — come  rid- 
ing down  the  road  on  a  skinny  young 
stud  horse.  Luke  Rayburn  was  a  sort  of 
dreamerlike  fellow,  always  thinking 
up  things  and  writing  things,  and  float- 
ing a  little  too  high  off  the  ground  to 
plow  or  plant  potatoes,  and  when  he 
come  he  was  near-about  starved  to 
death.  Didn't  nobody  know  him,  but 
Adam  Mandon  told  Rayburn  to  git 
down  and  come  in  and  eat. 

"After   supper   they   sat   out   on   the 
porch,  and  Rayburn,  he  paid  them  back 


by  reading  some  of  the  stuff  he  had 
wrote.  First  he  read  them  a  piece  about 
there  not  being  no  hell — that's  how  come 
them  to  know  he  was  an  infidel — and 
when  he  was  finished  he  waited  for 
Adam  to  run  him  off,  but  Adam  he  just 
sucked  his  pipe  and  didn't  say  nothing. 
I  reckon  old  Adam  had  come  to  see  he 
was  just  a  sort  of  lunatic.  Then  he  read 
another  piece  about  how  the  South 
hadn't  ought  to  be  fighting,  and  how  the 
same  God  made  niggers  that  made  white 
folks — and  hadn't  never  meant  nobody 
to  be  slaves.  When  he  finished  that, 
knowing  by  now  that  Adam  had  four 
boys  in  the  war,  he  waited  for  him  to  sick 
the  dogs  on  him,  but  Adam  just  set 
and  rocked  and  didn't  say  nothing. 

So  Luke  Rayburn  he  stayed  on.  But 
one  day  some  soldiers  come  by  looking 
for  deserters,  and  the  folks  hid  him  in 
the  pit  under  the  house.  When  the  sol- 
diers had  went  on,  old  Adam  told  him 
he  better  go  to  the  big  woods  and  hole 
up  with  Jeb  and  Roy  and  Pensy.  So 
next  night,  when  Pensy  come  slipping 
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MORAL'  No  matter  what  needs 
patching,  look  in  the  Classified 
to  have  it  fixed. 

Now  that  your  auto,  radio, 
rugs  (and  most  everything)  must 
do  for  the  duration,  look  to  the 
Classified  to  keep  things  in 
condition. 

All  the  tradespeople  whom 
you  can  call  for  repairs  are 
arranged  under  easy  -  to  -  find 
headings  in  the  Classified.  Not 
only  are  their  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  given,  but 
in  many  cases  helpful  informa- 
tion which  will  aid  you  in 
choosing  the  ones  best  fitted  to 
serve  you.  So  .  .  . 


Make  the  Classified 
your  buying  guide . 
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in  for  rations,  Luke  Rayburn  saddled  up 
his  horse  and  went  back  with  him." 

The  sun  was  high  when  Luke  Ray- 
burn  and  Pensy  Mandon  reached  the 
hammock.  Luke's  horse  had  fattened 
on  corn  from  the  Mandon  crib,  and  he 
shone  with  healthy  sweat  Pensy  said, 
"That's  a  tol'able  nice  horse,  but  I  ain't 
sure  Jeb's  goan  agree  for  you  to  keep 
him.  A  stud  horse  will  be  always  squeal- 
ing and  he  may  git  us  shot." 

"He  don't  squeal,"  Luke  said.  "He's 
quiet  and  gentle." 

"We'll  see  what  Jeb  says,"  Pensy  an- 
swered easily. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  to  get  shut  of  him. " 
Luke  said.   "He's  a  powerful  good  horse." 

After  a  while  Pensy  drew  in  suddenly, 
listening.  Luke  heard  nothing.  Then 
Pensy  relaxed  and  they  went  on,  and 
presently  Luke  made  out  the  sound  of 
singing  .  .  .  could  my  zeal  no  respite 
know,  could  my  tears  forever  flow  .  .  . 

"They's  a  fellow  holding  a  singing 
school   yonder  at   Pine   Ridge   church." 

Luke  hummed  along  with  the  hymn; 
finally  he  said,  impulsively,  "Let's  wait 
up  a  little  and  listen  at  them." 

Pensy  regarded  him  curiously.  "All 
right,  if  you're  a -mind  to.  We  ain't  in 
no  hurry.    Is  right  pretty,  ain't  it?" 

They  sat  in  their  saddles,  behind  a 
screening  head  of  titi  brush,  and  lis- 
tened. 

As  they  waited  there,  a  wagon  came 
through  the  woods,  headed  for  the 
church,  and  in  it  rode  two  women,  one 
old  and  the  other  young.  The  young 
woman  was  driving  the  mules,  her  bon- 
net hanging  limp  from  her  neck.  Her 
hair  was  light  brown,  and  her  face  held 
a  strange,  unhappy  beauty. 

"Who  is  that?"  Luke  whispered,  star- 
ing at  the  young  woman. 

"That's  young  Widow  White,  and  her 
ma.  Jeff  White,  he  had  to  go  off  and  git 
in  that  mess,  and  git  hisself  killed.  Durn' 
fool."  Pensy  turned  his  horse.  "We 
better  go." 

They  rode  for  another  hour,  until 
they  reached  a  slow  rise  of  ground  that 
eventually  became  a  wide  hill,  pine- 
wooded.  Pensy  drew  up  and  sat  with- 
out moving  for  a  time,  then  he  gave  a 
hen-quail  whistle  several  times,  after 
proper  intervals.  Shortly,  from  upon 
the  hill,  came  a  clear  bobwhite  call. 
They  rode  up  the  slope  to  where  Pensy's 
brothers,  Jeb  and  Roy,  were  waiting. 
The  two  men  showed  no  suspicion  of 
Luke,  and  accepted  him  and  his  horse 
almost  indifferently,  once  Pensy  had 
assured  them  that  the  stallion,  to  his 
own  knowledge,  was  quiet. 

"DOTH  men  were  tall  and  black- 
■'-'  bearded,  in  contrast  to  Pensy.  Jeb, 
the  oldest,  that  night  told  Luke,  "If  you 
expect  to  make  out  for  long  without  git- 
ting  shot,  you  better  learn  to  know  the 
woods  of  this  hammock.  When  them 
soldiers  come  a-looking  it's  handy  to  be 
like  a  fox,  with  always  a  ready  course 
to  run." 

Luke  said,  "  'The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head.'  " 

"You  a  preacher?"  Jeb  said. 

"He  shore  ain't  no  preacher,"  Pensy 
said,  and  then,  aside  to  Jeb,  "Just  sort 
of  loony." 

The  horses  were  not  tethered  to- 
gether; they  were  sentinels  posted 
around  the  camp,  and  kept  ready  sad- 
dled. The  men  always  sat  facing  one 
another,  like  cardplayers,  each  men 
keeping  an  eye  on  his  own  horse.  Any 
undue  alertness  on  the  part  of  a  horse 
was  cause  enough  for  quick  mounting 
and  a  scattering  through  the  woods. 

But  the  woods  were  big  and  there 
were  few  alarms.  Day  by  day  Luke 
grew  to  know  the  hammock,  the  creeks 
and  thickets  and  ponds,  the  long  lime 
sink  that  lay,  a  great  crack  in  the  earth, 
beyond    the    open    pineland    and    the 


marshes.  Sometimes  he  rode  alone, 
sometimes  Pensy  went  with  him.  To 
Pensy,  Luke  was  an  amusement,  the 
way  he  could  talk  for  hours  about  God 
and  souls  and  all. 

Luke  was  alone  the  day  he  came  upon 
the  cotton  field.  Two  women  were  chop- 
ping the  young  cotton,  the  same  two 
women  who  had  passed  close  to  them 
that  day  on  the  way  to  the  singing 
school,  Jeff  White's  young  widow  and 
her  mother.  His  horse  hidden  farther 
back  in  the  brush  of  the  woods,  Luke 
lay  close  by  for  a  long  time,  watching. 
The  field  was  not  large,  but  it  was  more 
than  two  women  could  tend,  especially 
with  one  of  them  old  and  sickly. 

A  jay  saw  Luke  lying  in  the  brush, 
and  scolded  loudly,  but  the  women  paid 
no  attention.  Once  Bessie  White 
stopped  in  the  shade  of  the  woods,  not 
far  from  him.  She  pushed  her  bonnet 
back  from  her  flushed  face,  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  her  cheeks.  Luke  had  a 
desire  to  stroke  the  damp  hair  that  she 
lifted  in  her  hands  to  cool  her  head. 
She  turned  to  the  next  row.  He  lay  still. 
He  heard  again  the  cuff  cuff  of  her  hoe. 

That  evening  when  the  women  went 
in,  the  old  one,  in  her  weariness,  for- 
got her  hoe.  Luke  saw  it,  and  waited. 
Finally  dark  came,  and  the  moon  rose, 
shining  upon  the  young  cotton  leaves. 
Luke  went  out  into  the  field  and  began 
chopping  cotton.  He  dared  chop  only  a 
few  rows,  for  more  than  that  would  be 
noticed. 

He  returned  next  morning  early,  and 
was  hidden  when  they  came  into  the 
field.  He  heard  Bessie  say,  "Look,  we 
did  a  right  good  day's  work  yesterday, 
mamma.    More  than  I  figured." 

Before  long  it  began  to  rain,  and  they 
had  to  quit  work  and  go  to  the  house. 
That  night  after  the  rain  stopped,  Luke 
slipped  quietly  to  the  barn,  without  even 
waking  up  the  yard  dog,  and  got  a  hoe 
and  chopped  several  more  rows.  He 
slept  most  of  the  following  day,  and  re- 
turned to  his  secret  job  that  night. 

As  he  hoed,  a  screech  owl  called  from 
a  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

At  that  moment,  about  twenty  yards 
away,  Bessie  White  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  in  my  field?" 


Startled,  he  turned,  and  could  see  her 
plainly,  and  the  rifle  she  held  at  her 
hip,  leveled  at  him.  He  said,  "I'm  try- 
ing to  help  you." 

She  came  closer,  unhesitatingly. 
"This  morning  there  was  hoeing  done 
fresh  since  the  rain.  I  knowed  some- 
body else  done  it,  and  I  come  to  find  out 
who.    Now  you  tell  me." 

"I  seen  you  had  more  than  you  could 
manage." 

"I'll  manage,"  she  said  grimly.  "You 
tell  me  what  you're  up  to." 

"I  ain't  nobody  to  be  scared  of." 

"How  come  you  ain't  off  a-fighting?" 
she  demanded. 

So  he  began  to  tell  her,  but  she  sud- 
denly interrupted  him. 

"You're  a  deserter,"  she  said  softly. 
"You'd  lay  out  yonder  and  let  better 
men  do  your  fighting — men  like  my  Jeff. 
You'd  let  the  Yankees  come  and  burn 
the  barns  and  shoot  the  stock,  while  you 
talked  about  it  being  wrong  to  fight." 

"No,  that's  not  it — you  don't  under- 
stand." 

"You'd  tend  my  cotton  so  it  would 
grow  big  enough  to  steal  later." 

"I  was  just  helping  you  out.  You 
don't  see  what — " 

"I  expect  I  better  turn  you  in,"  she 
said  quite  evenly.  "Walk  toward  the 
house!" 

But  Luke  turned  and  ran,  striving  to 
reach  the  shadows  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  before  she  could  shoot.  There 
came  a  flash  of  fire,  and  the  bullet 
buzzed  like  a  hornet  somewhere  close 
by.  Once  in  the  woods  he  slowed  and 
groped  his  way  along.  Distantly  he 
heard  the  old  woman  calling  anxiously 
across  the  field. 

■"THE  next  afternoon,  Jeb  said,  "Look 
■^  yonder  at  that  stud  horse."  The  horse 
had  stopped  grazing  around  his  tree,  and 
held  his  head  up  attentively.  The  men 
got  to  their  feet,  rifles  in  hand,  and  be- 
gan making  preparations  to  leave.  All 
the  horses  were  quickly  untied.  Luke's 
stallion  was  still  alert.  "It  ain't  some- 
thing he  sees,"  Luke  said;  "it's  some- 
thing he  hears." 

"Listen,"  Jeb  commanded. 

Finally  they  heard  it,  the  far-distant 


s        "Yes,  there  were  days  when  the  going  was  tough" 
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Doctors  endorse 

6 -vitamin 
formula 


Read  this  chart  carefully. 

It  will  show  you,  once  and 

for  all,  which  product  to  buy. 


— 


VIMMS  MEET  OR  EXCEED 
MEDICAL  COUNCILS'  STANDARDS* 

Gov't  recommendations       Compare  the  Vimms 
on  which  medical  formula  (3  V.mms)  on 

standards  are  based  all  6  vitamins        } 

v- '    V 

VITAMIN 

A  5,000  USP  Units 


4,000  USP  Units 


1,000  micrograms 


B 


1,000  micrograms 


2,000  micrograms 


B 


2,000  micrograms 


600  USP  Units 


600  USP  Units 


400  USP  Units 


500  USP  Units 


10,000  micrograms     P"P    10,000  micrograms 

(Niacin  Amide) _________ 


In  addition,  Vimms  supply  these  vital  minerals: 

CALCIUM  375  mgs.  «©M  10  mgs. 

PHOSPHORUS  250  mgs. 


Check  up  on  yourself! 

Are  you  tired,  jittery,  all- 
in— when  you  should  be 
feeling  swell  ?  Do  you  keep 
wondering  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
need  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals.  And  if  you  do, 
Vimms  may  help  you  really 
enjoy  life  again. 

Notice,  on  the  chart, 
that  Vimms  give  you  all  six  essential 
vitamins,  including  the  necessary 
B  Complex  vitamins.  Three  minerals, 
too— the  vital  three  that  belong  with  the 
vitamins.  If  you  don't  understand  the 
chart  thoroughly,  let  your  doctor  explain 
how  Vimms  match  medical  standards. 

Remember— Vimms  cost  only  a  few 
pennies  a  day.  Yet  no  product  at  any 


6  vitamins  and  3  minerals 

in  each  tasty  VIMMS  tablet 

price  matches  all  their  advantages.  Get 
Vimms  today.  (Note  to  ladies:  No 
calories,  non-fattening) .  Lever  Brothers 
Company,  Pharmaceutical  Division, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

24  tablets  .  .  .  50c        96  tablets  .  .  .  $1.75 
At  your  druggist's 

XFurthrr  in/orjnation  on  r(qut:xt. 


sound,  the  crying  of  a  hound  on  trail. 

"You  know  what  that  is?"  Pensy  said. 
"That's  Paul  Manry's  nigger  dog!" 

They  listened  another  moment. 
"That's  what  it  is,"  Roy  said.  "We  bet- 
ter haul  tail  out  of  h< 

"Wait,"  Jeb  said  quietly.  "We  caint 
leave  here  with  that  dog  on  our  trail — 
he'll  follow  us  to  hell  and  gone.  We'll 
have  to  git  shut  of  him  first." 

JEB  and  Pensy  and  Luke  mounted, 
and  held  Roy's  horse  ready.  Roy,  the 
best  rifleman  of  them,  leaned  against  a 
tree,  waiting.  By  the  sound,  the  dog 
was  coming  on  a  direct  line  from  Jeff 
White's  farm,  following  the  same  route 
that  Luke  had  followed  last  night.  "I 
hope  you've  learned,"  Pensy  said  as 
they  waited,  "not  to  never  again  try  to 
help  out  no  pretty  young  widow 
woman."  Roy  looked  around  at  Luke 
and  grinned. 

The  dog  was  still  a  half-mile  away. 
Jeb  gazed  down  the  slope  contempla- 
tively. He  said  to  Luke,  "You  come 
right  up  that  trail  yonder,  last  night?" 

"Right  yonder."      .    , 

"Horseback  or  afoot?" 

"Horseback." 

"You  ride  down  to  that  log  and  let 
your  horse  stomp  around  there  some. 
When  the  hound  hits  it  so  hot  there, 
he'll  have  to  stop  a  second  and  let  out 
a  shore-enough  holler." 

Although  Luke  did  not  understand, 
he  rode  to  the  log,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  down  the  slope,  and  walked  his 
horse  back  and  forth  across  the  log  a 
few  times,  then  rode  rapidly  back  to 
the  camp  they  were  about  to  leave. 

The  baying  now  echoed  across  the 
hammock.  "That's  a  pretty-voiced 
dog,"  Pensy  murmured.  "Paul  Manry 
sets  a  heap  of  store  by  him." 

Roy  raised  his  rifle  and  rested  it 
against  the  tree,  and  his  cheek  lay 
familiarly  upon  the  stock.  Down  the 
slope  a  bush  moved.  A  black-and  tan 
hound  emerged  at  a  run,  whimpering 
eagerly.  At  the  log  that  lay  across  the 
trail  he  stopped  suddenly,  excitedly, 
then  threw  his  head  back  and  gave  a 
loud  bay.  They  waited  for  Roy  to  shoot, 
hearing  now  che  hoofbeats  of  the  sol- 
diers' horses  beyond. 

The  hound  started  to  follow  the  trail 
on,  then  looked  up  the  hill  and  saw 
them,  and  wagged  his  tail.  At  that  mo- 
ment Roy  fired,  and  the  hound  fell,  shot 
through  the  skull.  There  would  be  a 
moment  or  two  while  the  soldiers  pulled 
up,  having  heard  the  shot,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  ambush.  Roy 
swung  up  into  his  saddle,  and  punched 


his  horse's  flank  with  his  rifle  butt. 
Luke's  stallion  whirled  nervously, 
throwing  his  head.  Luke  thought.  He 
was  a  fine-mouthed  dog;  and  just  wag- 
ging his  tail,  friendlylike. 

"Red  Slough!"  Jeb  shouted  as  the 
horses  broke  away;  and  they  under- 
stood that  it  was  contingent  on  eluding 
the  soldiers.  They  were  to  come  when- 
ever they  were  free,  whether  tomorrow 
or  a  week. 

They  separated,  but  soon  Pensy 
swung  his  galloping  horse  back  along- 
side the  black  stallion  of  Luke.  "You 
better  sort  of  stay  with  me,"  he  said  as 
they  rode.  After  a  while  he  said,  "Hold 
him  in  a  right  smart  until  we  see 
whether  they're  taking  after  us.  Ain't 
nobody  can  hit  you  with  a  rifle  ball  run- 
ning in  these  woods,  but  if  they  git  any- 
ways close,  one  them  smoothbores 
loaded  with  buckshot  is  bad." 

Shots  sounded  far  behind,  and  a  loud 
yell.  "Just  shooting  and  hollering," 
Pensy  said. 

Once  a  big  buck  deer  with,  accord- 
ing to  Pensy,  a  rocking  chair  on  his  head, 
jumped  from  the  sedge  patch  where  he 
had  been  lying  and  ran  before  them,  his 
white  tail  flashing  with  each  bound. 
Pensy  playfully  pursued  him  for  a  way. 
"That  dog  of  Manry's  could  a -took  him 
for  a  round,  I  expect,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke,  the  deer  reappeared 
ahead,  having  turned  back  and  running 
a  new  course  off  to  the  south.  Pensy 
reined  in  and  Luke  stopped  beside  him. 
"That  deer  seen  something  another  he 
never  liked,  to  strike  off  to  one  side 
like  that,"  Pensy  said  tensely,  "and  I 
don't  imagine  we'll  like  it  neither,  'cause 
it's  liable  to  be  some  of  them  soldiers, 
come  around  from  the  other  side.  That 
deer  knowed  what  he  was  doing.  We'll 
take  the  same  road  he  took." 

"VVTOW  the  time  had  come  for  fast  run- 
■*■  *  ning,  to  escape  the  trap,  and  the 
horses  were  ready  for  it.  Heads  low. 
they  raced  across  the  pine  flat.  To  the 
left,  where  the  deer  had  turned,  four  sol- 
diers on  horseback  broke  cover.  There 
was  a  puff  of  black-powder  smoke,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  the  shot,  but  the 
bullet  did  not  come  even  close  enough  to 
hear.  On  the  right  flank  was  an  old  mill- 
pond,  fed  by  a  deep  creek;  this  was  the 
far  side  of  the  trap,  and  to  escape,  they 
must  get  past  the  millpond  before  the 
soldiers  reached  it. 

Hugging  low  on  the  stallion's  neck, 
Luke  thought,  Ain't  no  sense  in  having 
to  run  like  this.  I  ain't  done  anything. 
He  was  drawing  ahead  of  Pensy,  but 
there  was  no  slowing  the  stallion  now 


"I  feel  kinda  funny  saying  this,  but  you  were  doing  at  least  37" 
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iithout  pulling  him  around  in  a  circle, 
he  footing  became  somewhat  boggy 
ong  the  edge  of  the  water;  in  the  pond, 
inning  cooters  spilled  from  every  log. 
he  ground  grew  firm  again  and  he 
new  he  had  passed  the  pond.  Pensy's 
scape  was  much  narrower:  a  bullet 
ent  through  his  horse's  ear. 
Later,  as  they  rode  slowly  along,  rest- 
ig  their  mounts,  Pensy  said,  "Durn'  if 
don't  git  tired  of  running  and  gitting 
lot  at  all  the  time.  It  was  kind  of  play 
Dr  a  while,  but  I  believe  I'd  rather  be 
here  I  can  shoot  back  some.  Let's  me 
nd  you  slip  on  out  of  these  woods  and 
bin  up." 
"Join  the  army?" 

"If  we  don't  like  it,  we  can  slip  away 
nd  come  on  back  to  the  hammock 
gain." 

Two  soldiers  appeared  ahead,  riding 
asually  toward  the  south,  obviously  on 
heir  way  to  rejoin  the  detail  that  had 
aited  in  ambush.  They  saw  Luke  and 
3ensy  almost  at  the  same  instant  that 
he  latter  pair  saw  them.  The  soldiers 
rhrew  up  their  shotguns.  Luke  and 
3ensy  whirled  their  horses,  Pensy  head- 
ng  off  south,  his  horse  jumping  in 
engthening  strides. 

Luke  turned  southwest,  trying  to  put 
i  clump  of  trees  between  him  and  the 
oldiers  before  they  could  shoot.  Then 
;he  shot  came,  flat-sounding,  not  sharp 
and  hard  like  a  rifle  report,  and  buck- 
shot whined,  some  splintering  white 
•vood  from  beneath  tree  bark.  Two 
of  them  struck  the  cantle  of  Luke's  sad- 
dle; and  one  of  them  went  into  the  small 
of  Luke's  back. 

'T'HE  man  who  pursued  Luke  had  a 
■*•  good  horse.  Luke  risked  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder;  the  soldier  rode  low,  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Luke  swung  in  a 
wide  circle  that  would  take  him  back 
out  of  the  flat  pineland  into  more 
treacherous  country.  There  he  might 
be  able  to  lose  the  pursuer  who  clung 
i  grimly  mile  after  mile.  The  stallion 
Iwas  good  for  many  more  miles,  but  Luke 
was  not — sitting,  as  he  was,  in  his  own 
blood.  Gradually  his  legs  lost  the 
strength  to  grip  the  saddle :  he  wrapped 
the  horse's  mane  around  his  hands. 

So  he  headed  toward  the  lime  sink, 
finally,  turning  straight  for  it.  The  rac- 
ing stallion  saw  the  gorge,  and  swung 
off  obliquely,  but  Luke  straightened  him 
and  kept  him  driving  forward.  Assured 
that  the  chasm  was  intended  to  be  on 
the  course,  the  stallion  sped  directly 
for  it  and  without  slowing  he  jumped. 
Luke  got  one  dizzy  glimpse  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sink,  sixty  feet  below.    The 
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stallion  landed  on  the  other  side,  his 
knees  almost  buckling;  then  he  was 
steady  again,  now  running  a  little  side- 
ways to  offset  the  weight  of  his  rider 
who  was  gradually  slipping  from  the 
saddle. 

THE  old  man  pointed  a  brown  and 
■*■  bony  finger.  "Now  yonder  is  the  end 
of  Harley's  two  lots  of  land,  Jim  Harley 
his  name  is,  married  my  wife's  sister, 
and  I  reckon  that's  about  where  your 
bummin'  field  will  commence  at." 

Presently  they  came  to  a  great  cut  in 
the  earth,  a  deep  gorge  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  far  below,  ran  a  tiny  stream. 
"You  recollect  I  spoke  of  a  fellow  name 
Luke  Rayburn  The  soldiers  got  after 
him  once,  and  how  he  got  away  was  to 
jump  that  stud  horse  of  his  across  this 
here  lime  sink,  right  at  this  place  where 
we're  a-standing." 

The  Army  engineer  stared  at  him. 
"No  horse  could  jump  that.  It's  at 
least   fifty   feet." 

"That's  right.  But  it's  caved  in  some 
more,  in  eighty  years'  time.  My  Uncle 
Pensy,  after  he  come  back  from  the  war. 
he  measured  it,  and  it  was  thirty-two 
feet  acrost.  My  granddaddy,  old  Adam 
Mandon.  when  they  found  this  here 
Rayburn  in  the  woods,  he  seen  to  it  that 
they  gave  him  a  decent  burying  in  the 
church  graveyard.  Then  he  died,  and 
didn't  nobody  bother  to  tend  Rayburn's 
grave  for  the  longest  kind  of  time. 

"Now  here's  something  that's  been  a 
puzzle  to  me  ever  since  my  mamma  told 
it  to  me — her  and  that  widow  woman, 
Bessie  White,  was  girls  together.  Like 
I  said,  Rayburn's  grave  wasn't  looked 
after;  then,  eight  or  ten  years  after- 
ward, Bessie  White  all  of  a  sudden 
commenced  to  come  to  the  graveyard 
and  see  after  Rayburn's  grave.  Kept  it 
hoed  around,  and  even  put  flowers  on 
it.  You  reckon  how  come  she  done 
that?" 

The  engineer  said  slowly,  "In  eight 
or  ten  years  maybe  she  had  time  to  re- 
consider her  judgment  of  him." 

"Why,  it's  plain  he  was  sort  of  half 
crazy." 

"But  there  was  another  half." 

"That  don't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me."  The  old  man  nudged  his  horse 
into  motion  again.  "Now  when  we  git 
to  the  top  of  that  rise,  we  can  see  Eb 
Wilson's  old  farm.  Eb  and  me,  we  used 
to  git  in  his  buggy  and  go  a  bird-hunt- 
ing all  day  long.  Take  us  a  quart  of 
liquor  along,  and  here  we'd  go.  That^ 
field  of  yourn,  now,  it'll  corner  right  yon- 
der at  Eb's  old  place." 
The  End 
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I  his  is  the  cigarette  scien- 
tifically proved  less  irritat- 
ing to  nose  and  throat. 

Eminent  doctors  ...  in  medi- 
cal journals  .  .  .  report  that: 

When  smokers  changed  to 
PHILIP  MORRIS-every  case 
of  irritation  of  the  nose  or 
throat— due  to  smoking  — 
cleared  up  completely  or 
definitely  improved! 

NOTE :  We  do  not  claim  cura- 
tive power  for  Philip  Morris 
—BUT— here's  real  proof  that 
they  are  less  irritating  .  .  . 

FINER   PLEASURE   .   .   .  PLUS 
REAL    PROTECTION 


WORKING  HARDER  -probably  smoking  more 
— and  wisely  changing  to  PHILIP  MORRIS! 
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WE'VE  GOT  A  WAR  TO  WIN  and 

UNCLE  SAM  NEEDS  THE  CARS 
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HOW  TO  HEAT 
YOUR  HOME 

WITH 
LESS  FUEL 


ROCK  WOOL 
Insulation 

Saves  up  to  30% 
if  walls  and  attic 
are  both  insulated. 


STORM  SASH 
Insulation 

Saves  fuel  also— gives 
maximum  protection 
against  window  sweat- 
ing. 


A  FUEL  SAVING  EXAMPLE 

60  lbs.  of  metal  weather  strip  (enough 
for  an  ordinary  home)  will  save  the 
burden  of  transporting  3000  lbs.  of 
coal  or   300  gals,   of  oil— each  year. 


Street_ 
City_ 


_State_ 


Gov't  Booklet 


"To  insure  the  health  and  comfort 
of  your  family  .  .  .  and  add  to 
America's  fighting  power,  take 
these  4  steps  now:" 

1.  Weather  strip  and  seal  air  leaks 
around  windows  and  doors. 

2.  Insulate  walls,  and  roof  or  attic. 

3.  Install  storm  windows  and  doors. 

4.  Inspect  and  adjust  heating  equip- 
ment. 


WEATHER  STRIP  and 
CALKING  Insulation 

Saves  most  fuel  per 
dollar  of  cost  —  saves 
much  more  fuel  trans- 
portation than  any 
other  fuel  saver.  Stops 
drafts. 


Whether  your  home  is  old  or  new,  get 
a  FRSE  ESTIMATE  to  have  these  fuel 
savers  installed  today!  NO  MONEY 
DOWN -Terms,  36  MONTHS.  (By 
special  government  permission.) 

ATTENTION  MEN:  Experiencing  an  un- 
precedented demand,  we  invite  quali- 
fied carpenters  and  building  mechanics 
to  join  our  installation  forces  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Write  today. 


CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  Inc. 

13  72   Lobrosse  Street  •  Detroit,  Michigan 


Send  me  U.  S.  Gov't  Fuel  Saving  informa- 
tion on  D  Weather  Strips  □  Rock  Wool 
D  Storm  Sash  D  Calking. 

Name 
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definitely  on  the  mend.  "Yesterday,"  he 
reported    proudly,    "my    opinions    wort 
asked   by   two   park   attendants   and   a 
WPA  economist." 

None  of  it  all,  to  be  sure,  was  a  new 
experience,  for  back  in  the  first  World 
War,  Bernie  Baruch  took  a  beating  that 
would  have  broken  anyone  less  resolute. 
One  of  the  first  to  realize  that  America 
could  not  keep  from  being  drawn  into 
the  European  conflict,  he  closed  out  all 
of  his  New  York  affairs  as  early  as  1916, 
and  advanced  on  Washington  with  a 
gospel  that  he  called  Industrial  Mobi- 
lization. It  was  right  and  proper  for 
military  men  to  exercise  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  first  lines  and  the  fighting, 
but  production — the  second  line — should 
and  must  be  the  business  of  business- 
men. A  full-powered  board  with  one 
full-powered  head! 

An  outraged  opposition,  forming 
quickly,  hit  him  with  everything  but  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  admirals 
and  generals  damned  him  for  his  impu- 
dence, insisting  that  warmaking,  down 
to  the  last  detail,  was  their  concern,  ab- 
solutely and  solely.  The  liberals  around 
Woodrow  Wilson  attacked  him  as  a 
Wolf  of  Wall  Street  and  a  Tool  of  the 
Predatory  Interests,  and  the  "Business 
as  Usual"  bunch  slammed  into  him  as 
a  "market  gambler,"  not  a  builder.  At 
the  time,  some  local  wit  suggested  that 
all  those  wanting  to  give  Baruch  the 
boot  should  take  their  places  in  line. 

The  Horatio  Alger  Story 

It  stung,  of  course,  for  deep  down  in 
his  heart  Bernie  Baruch  was  and  is  a 
proud  man.  What's  more,  he's  a  man 
with  a  right  to  pride.  His  forefathers 
were  princes  in  the  House  of  David  and 
counselors  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  he 
himself  had  won  a  place,  power  and  for- 
tune in  the  Great  American  Free-for- 
All.  He  started  from  scratch,  too,  for 
after  four  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  his  father  had  nothing 
left.  A  public-school  education,  a  minor 
clerk  in  a  broker's  office  at  nineteen,  a 
partner  at  twenty-five,  and  at  thirty- 
three  an  independent  operator  on  his 
way  to  riches. 

What  added  to  the  sting  was  the  un- 
fairness of  the  charges.  Far  from  being 
a  Tool  of  the  Predatory  Interests,  he  had 
been  at  the  forefront  of  every  progres- 
sive movement,  supporting  Woodrow 
Wilson  with  his  voice  and  money  just 
as  he  had  campaigned  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  against  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth."  As  for  gambling,  no  man  was 
ever  less  a  gambler.  Herbert  Swope,  I 
think  it  was,  once  likened  Bernie  to  an 
elephant  at  a  bridge.  "He  tests  every 
board  with  the  utmost  care,  and  after 
he  is  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  bear 
his  weight,  sits  down  on  the  bank  and 
waits  for  somebody  else  to  go  across 
first." 

The  slur  about  being  a  speculator, 
not  a  builder,  was  particularly  untrue. 
In  Wall  Street,  but  not  of  it,  his  eye 
was  never  on  the  ticker  but  always  look- 
ing out  over  the  country  for  develop- 
ment possibilities.  Perhaps  a  small 
business  far  out  in  the  sticks,  needing 
only  better  management  and  more  capi- 
tal to  yield  profits.  Or  maybe  some 
overlooked  field  in  copper,  lead,  lumber, 
rubber  or  sulphur.  A  next  step  was  in- 
vestigation by  the  experts  that  he  kept 
on  his  pay  roll,  and  then,  in  event  of  a 
favorable  report,  financial  backing  to 
the  limit.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  and  Ken- 
necott  Copper  are  only  two  of  the  com- 
panies that  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
vision  and  courage. 

Bernie  Baruch  pointed  out  none  of 


these  things  to  his  accusers,  nor  did  he 
quit  in  a  huff,  for  stronger  than  pride 
and  resentment  was  a  determination  to 
serve  the  country  that  had  dealt  so  gen- 
erously with  him  and  his  people.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  heeding  the  admirals  and 
generals,  named  only  an  advisory  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  mobilization  of 
industry,  but  impressed  by  Baruch's 
arguments,  included  him  in  the  list  of 
members. 

It  failed  miserably,  as  did  all  of  the 
other  advisory  bodies  that  followed  in 
dreary  succession.  With  no  accurate  in- 
ventory of  raw  materials,  and  no  bal- 
ance whatsoever  between  supply  and 
demand,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
plunged  into  a  competitive  market,  bid- 
ding against  each  other  and  making 
purchases  far  beyond  immediate  re- 
quirements. Manufacturers  also  bought 
and  hoarded,  plant  conversion  and  sub- 
contracting went  unregarded,  and  prices 
leaped  sky-high,  adding  billions  to  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Some  "advisers"  sick- 
ened from  worry  and  heartbreak,  and 
others  resigned  in  disgust,  but  Baruch 
stayed  on  the  job,  harping  always  on 
the  necessity  of  a  single  authoritative 
board  with  a  single  boss. 

After  a  year  of  failure  and  confusion, 
President  Wilson  saw  the  light,  and  over 
the  squawks  of  military  men,  created  an 
independent  War  Industries  Board,  put- 
ting Baruch  at  its  head  with  an  unparal- 
leled grant  of  power.  Then,  and  only 
then,  America's  war  machine  began  to 
hit  on  every  cylinder.  An  abrupt  end 
came  to  overlapping,  duplication  and 
conflict,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Armis- 
tice not  only  were  2,000,000  doughboys 
on  the  firing  line  in  France,  but  2,000,- 
000  more  were  waiting  to  go. 

Watching  him  work  was  an  education. 
No  "yessing,"  no  huffing  and  puffing, 
no  quarrels,  and  nobody  tearing  his  hair 
and  telling  you  that  the  strain  was  kill- 
ing him.  Best  of  all,  no  time-wasting 
conferences  to  adjust  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. Every  man  had  his  job,  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  was  expected  to  do,  and 
had  the  power  to  do  it. 


Naturally  enough,  Baruch  went  to  I 
Peace  Conference,  and  in  all  Paris 
man  stood  closer  to  Woodrow  Will 
than  the  man  who  had  once  been  fell 
and  distrusted  as  the  Wolf  of  m 
Street.  As  a  member  of  the  Supren 
Economic  Council  and  chairman  of  ■ 
raw  materials  division.  h<-  workt-d  wil 
his  usual  smooth  precision,  earninn  tr 
admiration  of  every  Allied  expen 
What's  more,  he  stayed  on  the  job  una 
the  very  end,  not  sailing  for  home  untj 
July,  1919. 

By  reason  of  his  war  experience 
relations,  together  with  an  intimad 
knowledge  of  world  conditions  gainq 
from  the  inside,  nothing  would  hav 
been  easier  than  the  addition  of  millic 
to  his  pile.  Instead  of  that  he  announce 
an  indefinite  retirement  from  businesl 

A  Debt  of  Gratitude 

The  decision  came  as  no  surprise  t| 
his  friends,  for  they  knew  the  wells 
sentiment  behind  Bernie's  owl  eyes  an| 
poker  face.   Hard  as  iron  in  many  way 
in    others    he    bordered    on    mushines 
particularly   where    America    was    cor) 
cerned.    Instead  of  patting  himself  o 
the   back   for   his   two   years   of   publi| 
service,  he  looked  on  it  as  partial  n 
payment  of  a  debt.   At  the  time  that 
bought   large   holdings   near   his   birt 
place    in    South    Carolina,     associat 
figured  that  he  would  transfer  his  resi| 
dence  to  escape   taxes.    "Not  on   yo 
life,"  he  confided  to  a  few.   "I  still  o' 
and  will  always  owe,  for  the  free  edi 
cation  given  me  in  New  York's  publi] 
schools." 

Those  close  to  him  knew  also  th 
money  had  never  meant  anything  t 
Bernie  except  as  a  symbol  of  achieve 
ment.  I  myself  remember  a  time  in  191 
when  it  came  to  his  notice  that  th 
British  were  not  doing  right  by  ou 
Uncle  Sam.  London  had  two  prices,  on 
for  government  purchases  and  the  othe 
for  civilians,  just  as  in  the  Unite 
States,  but  while  we  gave  them  our  govl 
ernment  price,  they  charged  us  for  cer 
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"So,  darling,  I  suddenly  said  to  myself  this  morning, 
'Who  am  J  that  I  shouldn't  carry  my  own  purchases?'  " 
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A  FATAL  ACCIDENT  THAT  DIDN'T 
HAPPEN  .  .  . 

This  X-ray  of  the  casting  for  a  vital 
airplane  part  plainly  shows  defects. 
Time  will  not  be  wasted  machining  it, 
and  building  it  into  a  plane.  And  a 
crew  of  American  flyers  will  not  face 
the  possibility  of  a  structural  failure  in 
the  air,  due  to  the  defects  ...  so  in 
spite  of  its  unprepossessing  looks,  it's 
really  a  significant  picture. 


Industrial  X-ray  Film  helps  arm 


America  better,  faster 


^v-rays  are  penetrating  little  rays,  1/10,000 
the  length  of  light  rays.  The  eye  can't  see 
them,  but  they  register  on  sensitive  photo- 
graphic film.  You  know  how  they  go  through 
flesh  and  bone— flesh  easier  than  bone.  You've 
seen  the  pictures. 

They  go  through  light  aluminum  more 
easily  than  through  steel— but  they  go 
through  both.  Kodak  research  and  skill 
made  it  possible  to  produce  a  film  so  sen- 
sitive that,  with  the  modern  X-ray  machines, 
it  gets  a  radiograph  —  an  X-ray  picture  —  of 


the  inside  structure  of  dense  metals  like 
steel  armor  plate,  inches  thick. 

In  one  aircraft  factory  alone,  every  day,  several 
thousand  14xl7-inch  sheets  of  Kodak  Industrial 
X-ray  Film  are  used  to  examine  aluminum  cast- 
ings. And  this  is  becoming  typical  of  American 
aircraft  production. 

This  safeguard  makes  it  possible  to  tise  259J  less 
metal  with  safety —  it  isn't  necessary  to  compen- 
sate for  possible  defects  by  adding  weight.  It 
saves  material,  it  saves  work,  it  saves  lives. 


Invisible  defects  in  the  welded  seams  of  high- 
pressure  boilers— for  the  U.  S.  Navy— are  searched 
out  through  X-ray  pictures.  Welders  even  "go  to 
school"  through  the  medium  of  radiographs— 
they  "pass  their  examinations"  when  X-ray  film 
shows  they  can  produce  a  flawless  weld. 

The  widespread  adoption  of  Kodak  In- 
dustrial X-ray  Film  was  hastened  by  the 
urgencies  of  war.  Now  that  this  method  of 
testing  has  proved  its  value  so  conclusively, 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  continue  to 
serve  you  after  the  war,  by  guarding  against 
hidden  defects  in  products  you  will  buy . . . 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  INC.    •    At  LOUISVILLE  In  KENTUCKY 


tain  commodities  at  the  civilian  rate. 
Learning  this.  Bernie  directed  Leland 
Summers  and  other  expert  horse-trad- 
ers to  sail  for  England  and  straighten 
tilings  out. 

"But  our  appropriation,"  an  agitated 
auditor  explained  to  him,  "contains  no 
provision  for  any  such  expense." 

"How  much  will  the  whole  thing 
cost?"  he  asked,  and  after  some  figur- 
ing he  was  given  an  amount  in  tin 
neighborhood  of  $70,000.  Without  an- 
other word  he  wrote  his  personal  check 
for  the  sum,  and  told  the  boys  to  hop 
to  it.  As  a  result,  $75,000,000  was 
saved  in  the  year  on  tin  purchases,  and 
$45,000,000  on  a  single  order  of  wool. 

Convinced  that  the  Senate's  rejec- 
tion of  the  League  meant  a  second 
World  War.  what  Bernie  planned  was  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  Committee  of  Pre- 
paredness. A  fair-sized  chore,  but  he 
had  never  been  one  to  underestimate 
himself.  After  watching  the  govern- 
ment's haphazard,  headlong  way  of 
doing  business,  he  held  the  deep  con- 
viction that  there  was  room  and  need 
for  a  man  who  insisted  on  facts  and  had 
the  skill  to  gather  them. 

School  lor  Future  Statesmen 

A  first  step  in  his  plan  was  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  school  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  Williamstown.  Mass.. 
and  year  after  year  the  foremost  states- 
men, economists  and  technicians  of  the 
world  were  brought  together  for  discus- 
sion. Next  he  took  the  organization  that 
he  had  used  to  investigate  development 
possibilities,  and  put  them  to  work  on 
industrial,  financial,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

His  own  job  was  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  European  leaders,  all  of  them  his 
friends,  and  to  needle  Congress  and 
Washington  officials.  Between  appear- 
ances before  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees he  lectured  at  the  War  College, 
pressing  for  the  mechanization  of  the 
Army,  and  the  immediate  preparation 
of  a  sound  plan  for  the  mobilization  of 
American  industries  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  confusions  of  1917. 

"Do  it  now,"  he  insisted.  "Have  it 
ready  so  that  we  will  not  be  caught  flat- 
footed  a  second  time." 

Then  came  1929,  and  overnight.  Ba- 
ruch  and  his  crew  switched  over  to  a 
study  of  the  depression,  its  causes  and 
possible  cures.  Mr.  Hoover  would  have 
none  of  him,  or  none  of  anybody  else 
for  that  matter,  but  the  advent  of 
Roosevelt  brought  Bernie's  optimism 
back  in  full  flood.  Now  at  last  he  would 
have  a  receptive  ear.  His  big  idea,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  a  nationwide  program  of 
self-liquidating  projects  that  would  re- 
vive heavy  industries  and  take  up  the 
slack  in  employment  sanely  and  per- 
manently. Relief  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  otherwise  peo- 
ple might  put  away  self-reliance  and 
come  to  look  on  government  doles  as  a 
vested  right.  While  he  was  still  argu- 
ing, Santa  Claus  Hopkins  drove  over 
him  with  his  reindeer. 

Another  of  his  insistences  was  that 
reform  laws,  while  necessary,  must  be 
careful  to  establish  a  distinction  be- 
tween good  business  and  bad  business. 
"You  don't  have  to  burn  down  the  barn 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats."  Unhappily,  a 
good  many  New  Dealers  delighted  in 
the  blaze  of  barns. 

Soon  doomed  to  the  bench  in  Lafay- 
ette Square,  the  Gray  Man  watched  the 
frenzied  flight  of  the  Blue  Eagle,  the 
bounce  of  Morgenthau's  dollar,  the  re- 
building of  America's  Chinese  Wall, 
and  the  meteoric  rise  of  CWA,  WPA 
and  NYA.  In  1916,  at  least,  he  had  been 
feared  as  a  Wolf  of  Wall  Street,  but 
now  he  was  ignored  by  young  squirts  as 
an  old  fuddyduddy. 

Never  once,  however,  did  he  tak^  h:s 
attention  entirely   away   from   Europe, 


and  various  trips  abroad  confirmed  his 
fears  that  a  second  world  war  was  in  the 
making.  One  of  the  first  Americans  to 
appreciate  the  true  menace  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  he  returned  from  France  and 
England  in  1937  to  preach  prepared- 
ness as  something  immediate  and  im- 
perative— a  two-ocean  Navy,  heavy  and 
still  heavier  emphasis  on  submarines, 
air  power  and  shipbuilding,  and  mecha- 
nization of  the  Army,  and  taxes  to  pay 
for  it.  For  all  the  attention  paid  to  him, 
he  might  as  well  have  been  talking 
through  his  teeth  to  his  necktie. 

In  May.  1940.  however,  when  the 
President  announced  that  America 
would  become  the  "great  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy," the  Gray  Man  blazed  into 
new  enthusiasm.  Now  things  would  be 
done  because  they  just  had  to  be  done. 
Once  again  his  long  legs  loped  from 
door  to  door,  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  single,  all-powerful  board  for  the 
mobilization  of  industry.  Alas,  poor 
Bernie!  When  the  President  named 
Knudsen  and  Hillman  as  the  Siamese 
heads  of  a  mere  advisory  commission, 
it  took  two  pulmotors  to  revive  him. 

Up  again  and  as  indomitable  as  ever 
he  began  a  pursuit  of  Knudsen  that 
would  have  honored  a  bloodhound. 
What  he  urged  and  begged  for  was  an 
accurate  inventory  of  the  country's  raw 
and  semifinished  materials,  and  then  a 
balance  of  demand  against  supply.  "Pri- 
orities be  damned!  Make  allocations 
on  the  basis  of  actual  and  immediate  re- 
quirements. Set  up  a  war  service  com- 
mittee in  each  industry  to  police  your 
orders,  and  look  out  for  unemployed 
facilities  and  subcontracting.  Lacking 
these  committees  you're  a  general  with- 
out an  army." 

"Big  Bill."  unfortunately,  had  neither 
the  temperament  nor  the  training  to 
cope  with  the  March  Hares  and  Mad 
Hatters  that  surrounded  him.  One  day 
he  was  giving  orders  to  a  man  and  the 
next  day  found  that  man  his  superior. 
Like  a  bull  in  a  ring,  he  pawed  the  earth 
and  rumbled  distressful  sounds,  not 
knowing  when  and  where  to  charge. 

The  headlong,  unplanned  expendi- 
ture of  billions  excited  the  Gray  Man  no 
less  than  production  lags.  "You  couldn't 
buy  prosperity  and  you  can't  buy  vic- 
tory. Get  rid  of  your  idea  that  money 
is  a  force  in  itself.  It's  what  you  do  with 
money  that  counts." 

Again  and  again  he  returned  to  his 
insistence  on  an  honest,  adequate  tax 
program  that  would  let  people  know  the 
whole  story.  "Quit  stalling."  he  begged. 
"Stop  asking  for  half,  afraid  that  the 
whole  will  alarm.  Americans  don't  have 
to  be  teased  along."   All  to  small  avail. 

Personal  Appearance  lor  Churchill 

Washington  correspondents  com- 
mented regularly  on  the  failure  to  use 
Baruch,  but  what  must  have  needled 
the  Palace  Guard  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  attitude  of  visiting  firemen. 
British  experts  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  why  the  miracle  man  of 
1917  was  on  the  side  lines;  they  left  for 
home  still  shaking  their  heads.  Winston 
Churchill,  more  insistent,  boomed  fret- 
ful inquiries  about  his  "old  friend"  un- 
til Bernie  had  to  be  produced.  Only  for 
a  "personal  appearance,"  however. 
Nothing  more. 

Undiscouraged.  the  Gray  Man  kept 
on  pitching.  As  early  as  1938  he  had 
urged  the  building  up  of  stock  piles  of 
rubber,  tin,  mica,  chrome,  tungsten  and 
other  strategic  materials  so  as  to  end 
our  dependence  on  overseas  supplies. 
In  1940  everybody  agreed  that  this  must 
be  done,  but  a  dozen  or  more  agencies 
fell  into  bitter  dispute  as  to  who  should 
do  it. 

As  alphabetical  agencies  poured  forth 
in  a  terrifying  stream,  each  with  execu- 
tive powers  that  could  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  head  of  a  pin,  the  Gray  Man 
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sank  lower  and  lower  on  his  bench  un- 
ril  only  a  faint  flapping  of  the  gills  de- 
noted life.  Now  and  then  he  stirred 
sufficiently  to  murmur  words,  but  park 
attendants  reported  that  what  he  said 
didn't  seem  to  make  sense.  "Jes'  some- 
thin'  about  bottlenecks." 

What  brought  him  to  his  feet  was 
Leon  Henderson's  explosive  entrance 
upon  the  scene.  A  two-fisted  guy  at  last. 
A  baritone,  not  a  tenor.  For  months 
the  Gray  Man  had  been  appearing  be- 
fore Congressional  committees  with  a 
plan  for  taking  all  profit  out  of  war.  A 
ceiling  on  wages,  rents,  interest  rates, 
salaries,  and  both  agricultural  and  com- 
modity prices.  Nothing,  he  preached, 
was  more  criminally  stupid  than  to  at- 
tempt price-fixing  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
(For  a  while  Leon  was  seen  quite  regu- 
larly on  the  Baruch  bench,  and  the  ru- 
mor spread  that  Bernie  had  sold  him  a 
bill  of  goods,  but  the  White  House  bill 
that  went  to  Congress  was  a  toothless 
thing,  exempting  wages  and  farm  prices. 

The  While  House  Beckons 

Now  it  looked  as  if  Master  Baruch 
could  be  counted  out  for  the  duration, 
but  as  OEM,  OPM,  OPA,  BEW  and  all 
others  of  the  same  litter  blundered 
deeper  into  chaos,  suddenly  a  White 
House  window  opened,  and  an  impera- 
tive finger  beckoned  to  the  slumped 
figure  in  Lafayette  Square.  In  broad 
daylight,  too.  The  newspaper  boys 
could  not  believe  their  eyes,  but  after 
a  week  of  daily  visits,  the  whisper 
spread  that  the  Old  Fox  was  again  in 
possession  of  a  yellow  jacket  and  man- 
darin button. 

"Watch  out  for  a  real  War  Industries 
Board  with  one  big  boss,"  was  the  con- 
fidential message  that  each  correspond- 
ent wired  to  his  office.  "Baruch  rides 
again." 

Bernie's  own  manner  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  report,  for  while  as  close- 
mouthed  as  ever,  his  face  lost  its 
dejection,  and  his  long  legs  had  the  drive 
of  pistons.  And  then,  with  a  blare  of, 
trumpets,  the  Great  White  Father  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  SPAB,  a  board 
even  more  incredible  than  all  of  the 
other  incredible  boards  that  had  gone 
before  it.  Asked  by  the  newspapermen 
for  his  opinion  of  the  new  body,  the 
Gray  Man  indulged  himself  in  a  burst 
of  temper. 

"SPAB!"  His  mouth  twisted  as  from 
a  bad  taste.  "A  faltering  step  forward 
and  maybe  backward." 

That  was  an  indiscreet  utterance  that 
sent  him  back  to  the  pigeons  and  the 
squirrels,  seemingly  for  the  duration. 
Friends  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 


cushions  for  his  bench,  a  few  good  books 
and  an  etching  or  two. 

True  to  his  prediction,  SPAB  proved 
a  flop  of  magnitude,  and  piecemeal 
price-fixing  was  no  less  a  failure.  Alarm- 
ing shortages  developed  in  rubber,  cop- 
per and  steel,  and  high  officials  still 
fought  over  jurisdiction  like  dogs  over 
a  bone.  Even  when  the  Master  Magi- 
cian jerked  the  War  Production  Board 
out  of  his  hat,  it  moved  Baruch  to  no 
enthusiasm.  "Co-ordination  by  confer- 
ence" was  his  curt  comment. 

At  that,  he  pursued  Donald  Nelson 
just  as  he  had  hounded  Knudsen.  The 
pooling  of  patents  and  trade  secrets  was 
a  pet  suggestion,  but  another  thing  that 
he  harped  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  was 
plant  conversion,  subcontracting  and  a 
sincere  regard  for  civilian  needs.  Not 
only  to  Nelson,  but  to  all  willing  to 
listen,  he  argued  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  nonessential  business.  "If  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  war  purposes, 
then  take  the  fat  off  and  skeletonize  it, 
but  leave  the  vital  organs  untouched. 
Anything  else  means  the  spread  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  disemployment." 

Talk  about  your  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness! Bernie  wasn't  even  a  whisper. 
Now  came  days  when  the  wind  of  royal 
disfavor  blew  cold  on  the  bench  in  La- 
fayette Square,  with  bureau  heads  walk- 
ing blocks  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  neighborhood.  Then  came 
the  rubber  mess,  and  as  it  grew  messier 
a  cry  rose  that  swelled  into  a  chorus : 

"Baruch!  Baruch!  We  want  Baruch!" 

A  remarkable  demonstration,  and  one 
that  must  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
long  Gray  Man,  more  than  making  up 
for  the  stones  and  arrows  bounced  off 
him  for  a  long,  grueling  decade.  Just 
what  it  meant,  or  will  mean,  remains  to 
be  seen.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
chairmanship  of  the  rubber  committee 
was  just  a  single  job,  forced  by  public 
opinion,  while  others  are  convinced  that 
it  indicates  steady  employment  as  a 
trouble  shooter  and  elder  statesman. 
As  far  as  Bernard  M.  Baruch  is  con- 
cerned, it  really  does  not  matter  much. 
One  by  one  his  ideas  have  been  adopted, 
even  if  slowly  and  grudgingly,  and  re- 
cent events  convince  him  that  a  happy 
end  is  in  sight.  Particularly  is  he  bucked 
up  by  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt  and  Charles  E.  Wilson  to  posts  of 
power  in  the  WPB.  "There's  a  team," 
he  declares,  "who  know  exactly  what 
has  got  to  be  done,  and  have  the  guts  to 
do  it."  All  the  same,  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
the  Gray  Man  will  still  keep  his  office  on 
the  hard  pine  bench,  a  one-man  pres- 
sure group.  But  let  no  one  feel  sorry 
for  him.    He  loves  it. 

The  End 
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Auto-Lite  Batteries 


TODAY  you  may  not  be  able  to  buy  a 
new  car  —  but  you  can  get  original 
equipment  units  to  keep  your  present 
car  giving  "like-new"  performance.  For 
years  Auto-Lite  Batteries  have  been 
specified  by  automotive  experts  as  origi- 
nal equipment  on  1  out  of  every  3  makes 
of  cars.  They're  used,  too,  on  the  giant 
ocean-spanning  clippers  where  depend- 
able power  counts  most. 

So  look  to  tomorrow  when  you  buy  a 
battery  today.  Auto-Lite  Batteries — built 
by  the  world's  largest  independent  manu- 
facturer of  automotive  electrical  equip- 
ment—  are  now  priced  with  the  lowest. 

USL      BATTERY      CORPORATION 

(A  Subsidiary  of  The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company) 
NIAGARA  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturing  Planti  at:  Niagara  Falls  •  Atlanta  •  Indianapolis 
Oakland  •  Oklahoma  City  •  Toronto 

AUTO-LITE 

means 

AUTO    LIFE 


Ocean-spanning  clippers  use 
Auto-Lite  Batteries. 


One  out  of  every  three  car 

lakers    specify  Auto-Lite 

Batteries. 


'DOUBLE  CHECK"  For  Extra  Battery  Life 


y  Have  your  present 
W  battery  serviced  these 
4  ways — test  charge,  add 
water,  remove  terminal 
corrosion,  tighten  hold- 
down  brackets  if  needed. 


y  Your  Auto- Lite  Bat- 
W  tery  service  man  is  an 
expert  who  can  advise  you 
on  the  size  and  type  of  bat- 
tery that  will  give  you  best 
service  and  longest  life. 


In  its  26  great  manufacturing  divisions,  Auto-Lite  is  producing  for  America's  Armed  Forces  on  land,  sea  and  in  tht  air 


irl  meets  girl  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  night  at  the  Happiness  Club,  Emporium's  only  dance  spot  out- 
ie  of  the  juke  joints,  which  jump  nightly.   At  work  here  are  rug-cutters  Catherine  Sekula  and  Jean  Powell 


lyday's  spending  splurge  is  preceded  by 
wild  rush  on  the  bank  for  "cash  money" 


Jean  Bruzga,  Beulah  Moore  and  Helen  Frano  go 
to  Mac's  rink  only  if  there's  nothing  better  to  do 


GIRLS7   TOW] 

By  Harry  Henderson 

and  Sam  Shaw 


BOOM  towns  are  commonplace  phenomc 
in  every  war,  but  World  War  II  has  mad 
quiet  little  Emporium,  deep  in  the  Bud 
tail   Mountains   of   Pennsylvania,   the   nation 
first  girls'  town.  Emporium  is  jammed  with  gir] 
of  all  sizes,  shapes,  nationalities  and  creed* 
farm  girls,  college  girls,  tall  girls,  fat  girls,  mirj 
ing-camp  girls,  skinny  girls,  plain  girls,  sma 
girls,    short    girls,    homely    girls,    pretty    girl| 
Their  exact  number  is  a  military  secret  but  i 
no  secret  that  there  are  roughly  twenty  girls  fi 
every  man  in  town.   The  mere  mention  of  E: 
porium    sends    Pennsylvania    males   into   eyi 
brow-raising  spasms. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  boom-town  movie  wi 
Ann   Sheridan  and   Betty  Grable   playing  trj 
lead  instead  of  Clark  Gable  and  Spencer  Trai 
and  milk  replacing  whisky,  you've  caught 
basic  idea.    This  creates  what  sociologists  o 
a  "social  problem,"  what  plain  folks  call  a  "si 
uation,"  and  what  traveling  salesmen  call  "En| 
porium — the  home  of  the  sweet  patootie." 

As  far  as  morality  goes,  Emporium  can  stad 
its  sinners  up  against  any  town  its  size  an| 
come  out  low  man.  "It's  just  that  there  a 
many  more  women  than  men  in  Emporiur] 
and  the  girls  are  having  some  good,  wholeso: 
fun  with  the  situation.  They  hang  around 
street  corners  like  she  wolves,  whistle  at  bo; 
they  know,  and  make  audible  remarks  aboi 
a  passing  chap's  muscles.  As  two  hundred  rai 
road  construction  workers  who  are  working  c 
near-by  bridges  have  found  out,  it  doesn't  mea 
a  thing,  boys. 

The  girls  work  in  the  local  radio -tube  plai 
of  Sylvania  Electric,  now  one  of  the  large: 
American  producers  of  tubes.  The  compan 
has  employed  women  since  1904  because  me 
haven't  the  patience  nor  the  skill  with  the 
fingers  that  the  work  requires.  Since  the  earl 
twenties,  when  it  began  radio-tube  manufa< 
turing,  it  has  grown  steadily,  and  by  1936  th 
first  stories  about  Emporium,  the  town  wit 
more  women  than  men,  began  to  filter  out  < 
the  Bucktails. 

Lying  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquc 
hanna,  off  the  beaten  track  and  amidst  the  mo: 
gorgeous  scenery  in  Pennsylvania,  Emporiui 
is  one  of  those  strange  towns  that  have  nev« 
seen  a  depression,  not  even  the  last  one.  I 
fact,    it's   nearly    always   been   a    boom   towi 


A.  E.  Andrews,  proprietor  of  the  town's  01 
and  only  movie,  packs  the  house  every  nic 
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Powell,  Lillian  Cable,  Rebecca  Christy  and  Katherine  Crawford,  reading  from  left  to  right  above,  share  one  bedroom    two  double  beds  and  pictures  of  Tornm? 
eyTnd  Jimmy  Stewart.    Mrs.  Jenny  Ness,  their  landlady,  charges  them  $2.50  a  week  apiece.    Shortage  being  what  it  is,  Jean  Powell  applies  stocking  lotior, 


,Ness  has  learned  the  secret  of  boardinghouse  success.  "I  just  try  to  give 
T iris  something  like  a  home,"  she  says.    "They're  mostly  home  girls" 


Business  is  rushing  in  the  Hollywood  Dress  Shop  on  payday.  Factory  worl 
is  light,  so  Emporium's  girls  dress  more  like  college  girls  than  college  girl; 


How  to  keep  young  eyes  bright 


J    WITH    NORMAL   VISION,  the 

1r  recommended  distance  between 
eye9  and  close  work  ranges  from  14  in- 
ches for  children  to  18  inches  for  adults. 

YOU  BUY  PROTECTION  for  eyes  and 
purse  when  you  buy  Westinghouse  Mazda 
Lamps.  They  stay  bright,  last  long,  and 
give  utmost  light  for  your  money  because 
they  are  designed  and  built  to  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  and  performance. 


festinghouse 

1*  MAZDA  LAMPS  * 


5  LOOKING  UP  PERIODICALLY  at 
different  objects  around  the  room 
for  a  moment  or  two  will  relieve  delicate 
eye  muscles  and  be  restful  to  the  eyes. 


Emporium  girls  live  on  one  side  of  the  tracks,  work  on  the  other 
Here,  in  good  spirits,  they  are  shown  returning  to  the  factory 

Girls  in  Emporium  are  pretty  proud  of  their  bowling  prowess. 
Bernie  Manley,  one  of  the  town's  few  natives,  checks  her  score 
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?gan  as  a  lumbering  center  during 
3ivil  War,  and  the  enormous  man- 
5  of  timber  kings  still  dot  the  streets, 
it  the  time  the  forests  petered  out, 
town  had  become  a  "powder  city" 
from  1912  until  the  end  of  the  first 
Id  War  it  was  again  a  boom  town, 
ing  explosives  for  the  Allies  and  for 
Jnited  States. 

1  last  year  girls  poured  into  the  town 
steady  stream.  They  came  mostly 
i  farms,  mining  camps,  small  towns 
by,  in  towns  like  Driftwood,  Ridg- 

Sinnamahoning,  St.  Marys,  Du 
,  Port  Allegany  or  Punxsutawney. 
about  the  only  thing  that  was  ade- 
ely  prepared  for  them  was  their 
e  on  an  assembly  line, 
lie  townspeople   got  busy   immedi- 

because  they  didn't  want  girls 
ping  on  their  doorsteps  and  in  juke 
ts.  Everyone  who  had  an  extra  room 
ed  was  asked  to  take  in  some  of  the 
i.  Today  the  housing  problem  is 
ty  well  licked.  Most  of  the  girls  live 
ioardinghouses,  which  average  four 
i  to  a  room  at  $2.50  each  per  week, 
mporium  is  the  jivingest  juke-box 
n  this  side  of  a  phonograph  record, 
whole  place  runs  to  music.  It  seems 
:  every  time  you  put  a  hand  into 
r  pocket  a  juke  box  jumps  up  in 
it  of  you.  Any  place  that  might  be 
sonably  described  as  a  restaurant, 
or  grill  has  at  least  one,  and  some 
e  two,  or  a  sound-movie  machine. 
>ple  have  been  known  to  go  berserk 


after  hearing  He's  My  Guy  or  I  Met 
Him  on  Monday  567  times  in  a  row,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  affect  anyone  in  Em- 
porium. In  fact,  it  may  as  well  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  thrive  on  it,  and  local 
juke-box  operators  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  girls  are  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  hit  parade  in  picking  numbers. 

Sylvania  pioneered  in  the  use  of  mu- 
sic to  relieve  monotony  and  fatigue  on 
assembly  lines  and,  ten  years  ago,  be- 
gan to  pipe  jazz  into  all  sections  of  its 
plants.  Victor  Herbert  and  other  light 
classical  composers  and  such  numbers 
as  Git  Along  Little  Dogies  are  used  in 
the  so-called  steady  production  hours, 
but  when  a  fatigue  period  like  4  P.  M. 
rolls  around,  a  little  jive  gives  every- 
body a  lift.  You  can  actually  see  the 
girls  pick  up  the  rhythm.  Fingers  fly 
faster,  rows  of  girls  at  spot -welding 
benches  bob  and  sway,  and  the  girls 
who  stand  actually  do  a  little  truckin'. 

There  are  so  few  men  in  the  plant  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  girls  that 
you  feel  as  if  you've  been  trapped  in  a 
giant  powder  room.  The  girls  scrutinize 
every  new  male  who  skitters  down  the 
floor,  hoot  at  him,  whistle  and  roll  their 
eyes.  All  this  is  a  little  nerve-racking, 
and  few  have  survived  it  without  feel- 
ing as  self-conscious  as  a  bank-night 
winner.  Occasionally  the  girls  tag  a  pet 
name  onto  a  male  animal  who  is  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  to  cross  their  de- 
partments frequently.  For  instance,  a 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


"Don't  throw  me  away- 
my  life  begins  at  20  copies! 


girl:  Good  heavens!  This  sheet  of  car- 
bon paper  is  talking! 

man  :  Not  really  .  .  .  I  was  just  trying  out 
a  little  ventriloquism!  But  what  I  made  that 
carbon  paper  say  is  true! 


GIRL 


How  could  it  be?  I've  used  this 


sheet  20  times  .  .  .  isn't  that  enough? 

MAN:  Not  by  a  long  shot!  That  carbon 
paper  is  Park  Avenue,  made  by  the  Royal 
Typewriter  Company.  One  sheet  of  Park 
Avenue  can  be  used  up  to  60  limes,  clearly 
and  cleanly.  Here's  a  test  copy  that  proves 
it  .  .  . 


Thla.is  the  sixtieth  copy  made  with  the  aaiae 
sheet  of  Park  Avenue' Carbon  Paper,  a  product 
of  the  Hoyal  Typewriter  Company*   This  sliest 
of  carbon  paper  had  been  used  69  ti:ass  osfort* 
Th*>  test  was  made  at  the  United  States  'lestlng 
Conpany,  Inc.,  one  of  Americans  largest 
independent  testing  laboratories.-  Sea  what 
a  clear,  legible  copy  this  sixtieth  one  is  I 


girl:  Why,  that's  wonderful!  It  looks 
like  a  first  copy !  What  makes  it  possible? 

MAN:  They  say  it's  because  Park  Avenue 
is  deep-inked.  They  use  a  special  process 
that  soaks  the  ink  right  down  into  the  paper. 
And  then,  Park  Avenue's  extension  edge 
lets  you  reverse  the  sheet,  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  all  the  areas  of  the  paper  can  be  used. 

girl:  I'm  convinced!  From  now  on,  I'll 
get  a  lot  more  copies  from  each  sheet  of 
Park  Avenue  before  I  tlirow  it  away ! 

Park  Avenue  is  only  one  of  the  out- 
standing carbon  papers  in  the  Roytype* 
line.  Roytype  is  the  carbon  paper  and 
ribbon  division  of  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company.  Why  not  get  your  purchasing 
agent  to  call  in  the  local  Royal  Type- 
writer representative  today?  He  can 
quickly  showyouwhichweight  and  finish 


1 '  J#W»1lWkMt!Ui«W«l|M'  ,  I. 

Laboratory  test  N'o.  36092-NY.  issued  October  6.  1942 

of  Roytype  Carbon  Paper  exactly  ills 
your  every  typing  need. 

The  armed  forces  need  typewriters !  See  how 
many  of  your  standard  machines  (made  since 
Jan.  1,  1935)  you  can  spare.  Call  your  near- 
est Royal  Branch  —  we  will  buy  them,  affix 
the  Government  seal,  and  pay  you  the  Gov- 
ernment fixed  price. 

•  Trade-Marks  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Copyright  1942.  Royal  Typewriter  Company.  Inc. 
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Don't  throw  "RoOMERANGS 


into  the 


S™ 


*  Thrown  into  the  blinding  sun,  a  boomerang 
may  clout  the  thrower  cruelly  on  its  return.  Spend- 
ing money  recklessly  today  can  have  this  boomerang 
effect,  on  you,  and  your  children. 

There  is,  in  1942,  an  excess  of  about  thirty  billion 
dollars  of  family  income,  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  consumer  merchandise  available.  This  condition 
can  create  disastrous  inflation.  If  spending  were  un- 
restrained, the  whole  effect  would  be  demoralizing 
to  common  sense  and  Yankee  prudence. 

The  best  way  of  preventing  inflation  is  for  every- 
one to  put  as  much  of  his  income  as  he  possibly  can 
into  War  Bonds.  At  least  10%  of  it  should  regularly 
be  used  to  buy  Bonds. 

The  money  you  spend  for  War  Bonds,  thrown 
into  the  fight  against  inflation  today,  returns  to  you 
for  respending  after  the  war,  like  a  friendly  and  con- 
trolled boomerang. 

What  will  we  wish  to  buy  after  the  war?  Why,  the 
new  products  of  today's  IMAGINEERING,  of  course. 

This  word  is  popular  at  Alcoa,  and  throughout 


American  industry  generally.  It  is  a  combination  of 
imagination  and  engineering.  It  is  the  thing  which, 
in  war,  makes  American  production  invincible;  and 
which,  in  peacetime,  produces  ever  improving  prod- 
ucts, ever  better  bargains  for  the  American  family  to 
enjoy  and  work  for.  It  is  one  basis  of  the  economic 
freedom  of  our  democratic  people. 

When  you  cash  your  Bonds  after  the  war,  you  will 
then  have  the  money  to  buy  what  industry  has  imagi- 
neered:  better,more  responsive  cars;  new, more  efficient 
household  appliances;  more  exciting,  better  protected 
houses;  finer  tools  for  the  factory  and  home  workshop; 
even  low  cost  airplanes  of  great  safety  and  comfort. 

More  and  cheaper  aluminum  is  one  assurance  that 
the  products  of  tomorrow  will  be  better.  Alcoa 
Engineers,  with  war  production  as  their  number  one 
job,  are  using  their  eighth  day  of  thinking  time  each 
week  toward  helping  all  manufacturers  make  their 
future  products  better  and  more  useful. 

So,  to  enjoy  shopping  tomorrow,  buy  War  Bonds 
today.  Throw  your  boomerang  into  the  future. 


ALUMINUM 


i 


Whenever  I  needed  a  laxative,  I'd  take 
down  the  bottle,  mix  myself  a  dose  and 
then  hold  my  nose  while  I  swallowed  the 
nasty-tasting  stuff.  And  how  it  upset  me! 
It  was  just  too  strong! 


E% 


V** 
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Then  I  went  to  the  other  extreme.  I  tried 
another  laxative  which  I  thought  would 
be  easier  on  me.  But  the  medicine  only 
stirred  me  up  inside  and  left  me  feeling 
worse  than  before.  It  was  just  too  mild! 


One  day,  I  got  a  bright  idea!  I'd 
heard  a  lot  about  Ex-Lax,  so  I  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  trial.  It  tasted 
swell— just  like  fine  chocolate!  And 
it  was  so  pleasant  to  find  a  laxative 
that  works  easily  and  effectively  at 
the  same  time.  Ex-Lax  is  not  too 
strong,  not  too  mild— it's  just  right! 


U 
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TRY  THE 

HAPPY  NttDlUM 

LAXATIVE! 

oil  rieht-but  effec- 
Bx-Ux  is  effe«.ve.  all    'S  weauen 

badar;;;tot  too  strong.. 

Ex-La*   can   be   taUen   «*£?£ 
fidence.    Although    it    '  is 

confidence.  hocoUte,  its  acti 

tastes  )ust  li**  dable. 

„    that    avoids 

extremes.  "  ■ 
In  other  words. 

_H's  just  right. 
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Leonard  Gautier  and  his  Bricklayers.  With  only  one  exception,  i  a' 
the  dogs  are  all  mutts.   Some  were  picked  up  in  dog  pounds     "'■ 


Working  Like  a  Dog 

By  Kyle  Crichton 
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When  one  dog  is  hit  by  a  brick,  Harry  scoots  off  to  tell  the  fam- 
ily. The  one  thoroughbred,  Harry,  set  Gautier  back  fifty  bucks 
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amwork  is  the  Bricklayers'  motto.    Rex  catapults  a  rubber 
ck  up  to  Maurice  on  the  scaffold  who  catches  it  in  his  mouth 


CAMERA   CLIX 


iiics  are  dancing  in  the 
eels  over  a  canine  con- 
uciion  gang.  Time  and 
jggedness  are  still  the 
sppingsiones  lo  success 


~1HE  New  York  dramatic  critics  are 
an  elegant  group  of  individuals  who 
■  walk  their  nightly  rounds  with  the 
preme  dignity  of  a  circus  horse.  There 
e  certain  theaters  they  service  with 
e  ardor  of  acolytes.  They  will  attend 
ything  given  at  the  44th  Street  Thea- 
r  and  they  would  not  be  caught  dead 
the  Loew's  State,  which  is  half  a 
ock  away. 

As  a  consequence,  when  Mr.  Clifford 

Fischer  and  the  Shuberts  threw  to- 

ther  a  mess  of  old  vaudeville  acts  and 

esented  them  at  the  44th  Street  Thea- 

r,    the    critics    dutifully    appeared    in 

ieir    respective    pews    and    gave    ear. 

hey  had  assembled  with  the  thought 

f  doing  homage  to  such  favorites  as 

ictor  Moore,  William  Gaxton  and  the 

[artmans,  but  when  they  dashed  into 

le  night  and  began  slapping  their  type- 

riters,  what  do  you  suppose  they  were 

elebrating?    A  dog  act:    The  Bricklay- 

rs,  a  number  long  and  favorably  known 

the  lustier  patrons  of  Loew's  State. 

urther  raves  came  with  their  appear- 

nce  in  Priorities  of  1943.    When  that 

losed  they  went  into  Priorities  of  1942, 

yhich  is  now  on  the  road. 

At  any  rate,  the  critics  displayed  taste 
jecause  Leonard  Gautier's  mutts  are 
tie  gaudiest  group  of  performers  ever 
issembled.  They  are  dressed  like  human 
)eings;  they  act  like  human  beings — 
:hey  build  a  house.  One  little  devil 
lamed  Boy  keeps  batting  around  with  a 
alank  balanced  on  his  shoulder.  At  the 
right  is  a  saloon  to  which  the  workmen 


repair  at  intervals  for  refreshment,  re- 
turning in  due  course  with  a  disgraceful 
wobble.  By  using  a  treadle,  one  dog 
bumps  bricks  aloft  to  the  second  floor 
where  they  are  grabbed  by  Maurice,  the 
tough  canine,  in  his  teeth.  It  is  Maurice 
also  who  ascends  the  ladder  with  a  hod 
of  bricks  and  comes  down  later  with  the 
empty  hod.  "The  toughest  trick  in  the 
act,"  says  Gautier  disgustedly,  "and  it 
never  gets  a  bit  of  applause." 

Maurice  doesn't  scurry  down  the 
ladder  as  any  decent  dog  would  do;  he 
descends  backward  like  a  human  being. 
It  took  Gautier  six  months  to  perfect 
that  stunt,  which  is  done  by  both  Mau- 
rice and  Pal,  under  the  Gautierian  the- 
ory that  all  dogs  must  understudy  other 
dogs. 

Gautier,  a  fifty-year-old  Frenchman 
with  a  way-back-when  heritage  in  ani- 
mal training,  is  the  owner  and  trainer 
of  the  Bricklayers.  His  wife  designs 
and  makes  the  costumes,  and  his  son, 
Leonard,  Jr  ,  assists  with  the  perform- 
ance. The  Gautiers  are  the  only  talent 
scouts  for  the  act,  having  discovered 
their  canine  marvels  in  such  strange 
places  as  New  Zealand,  France,  Aus- 
tralia and  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Bricklayers  are  fourteen  in  all, 
including  twelve  regular  performers  and 
two  waiting  to  break  in.  They  are  all 
males,  including  two  female  impersona- 
tors— the  widow  and  orphan  of  Whitey, 
who  is  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  fall- 
ing-brick accident.  With  only  one  ex- 
ception, the  dogs  are  mutts.  Gautier 
picks  them  up  from  dog  pounds  or  from 
people  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  For 
most  of  them  he  has  paid  fifty  cents; 
many  of  them  cost  just  a  few  dollars. 
His  one  thoroughbred,  the  Australian 
"silkie"  named  Harry,  set  him  back  fifty 
bucks  and  he  is  still  waggling  his  head 
sadly  about  it.  Harry  is  the  smallest 
dog,  although  seven  years  old.  The  old- 
est mongrel  is  a  veteran  named  Jack, 
(Continued  on  page  99,) 


EXPRESS 


War 
won't 
wait ! 

Railway  Express 
provides  fast 
transportation 
for  the  things 
the  nation  needs 
to  win  the  war 
—  and  for  vital 
home-front  ne- 
cessities, too. 

Railway  Express 


AGlvNCY    INC. 


NATION-WIDE    RAIL-AIR    SERVICE 


YEAR  OF  WRATH 

By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  C.  BEALL 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

NICHOLAS  ("NICK")  GRIGGS,  a  young 
American  journalist,  is  discharged  by  cable 
after  he  has  done  much  good  work  for  a  great 
news  service.    He  is  in  Tokyo  at  the  time. 

A  few  hours  after  the  cablegram  arrives — 
while  he  is  with  Betty  Gaspard,  a  charming 
girl  who  lives  with  her  Free  French  father  in 
Shanghai — he  encounters  Gregory  Cogswell,  a 
noted  news  broadcaster,  who  gives  him  a  job, 
in  Shanghai.  As  the  reader  (but  not  Nick)  is 
aware,  Cogswell  is  in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese. 
Hired  by  Bunshiro  Yagi,  a  violently  anti- 
American  secret  agent,  and  co-operating 
closely  with  Harold  Makita,  a  Nisei  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  Ernst  Sperling,  a  German  Nazi, 
he  is  to  go  to  Manila  and  report,  in  code,  what 
the  Americans  are  doing. 

Nick  flies  to  Shanghai  with  Cogswell,  who 
presently  leaves  for  the  Philippines.  In  the 
great  Chinese  city,  he  sees  much  of  Betty  Gas- 
pard and  her  father,  both  of  whom  he  likes. 
He  is,  therefore,  stunned  when  Gaspard  is  kid- 
naped by  some  Vichy  followers  and  taken  se- 
cretly to  Saigon.  .  .  . 

Among  Nick's  new  acquaintances  in  Shang- 
hai is  Madame  Manis  Vooren,  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Indo-European.  The  woman — sup- 
posed to  be  in  love  with  Cogswell — fascinates 
Nick;  but  he  often  wonders  why  she  is  in 
Shanghai,  what  she  is  doing  there. 

The  Chinese  partner  of  Dixon  (one  of 
Nick's  English  friends)  is  arrested  by  the 
Wang  people  (the  pro-Japanese  Chinese)  and 
taken  to  76  Jessfield  Road,  the  Wang  head- 
quarters. Nick  goes  to  76  to  investigate — and 
disappears!  By  this  time,  he  and  Betty  are 
very  much  in  love;  they  are  planning  to  be 
married.  So,  badly  frightened  when  Nick  does 
not  get  in  touch  with  her,  Betty  asks  Madame 
Vooren  to  do  what  she  can.  Madame  Vooren 
has  a  talk  with  Sperling,  who  in  turn  goes  to 
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Yagi,  and  asks  him  to  investigate  the  matter. 

A  short  time  later,  Makita  (acting  on  orders 
from  Yagi)  takes  Nick  away  from  76  (where 
he  has  been  imprisoned) ;  and  Yagi  cables 
Cogswell  (in  code)  instructions  to  remove  the 
young  American  from  Shanghai.  .  .  . 

Betty  learns  that  her  father  is  to  be  court- 
martialed.  She  tells  Nick,  says  she  is  going  to 
Saigon  and  she  implores  him  to  accompany  her 
as  far  as  Manila.  Nick  does  not  want  to  go.  He 
speaks  of  their  coming  marriage.  Betty  will 
not  discuss  the  marriage.  "Right  now,"  she 
says,  "I  beg  of  you  not  to  think  of  anything 
but  getting  out  of  Shanghai." 


I'M  NOT  going,"  Nick  said. 
Betty  said,  "I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  be  so  blithe,  after  this  morn- 
ing!" 

"I'm  not  blithe.  I  told  you  I'm  going 
to  be  careful.  I  won't  go  out  of  the  Set- 
tlement and  Frenchtown — well,  except 
to  press  conferences  in  Hongkew,  with 
all  the  others.  I'll  hire  a  bodyguard,  a 
couple  of  them  in  relays." 

"I  can  name  you  a  dozen  people  who 
had  bodyguards,"  she  said  excitedly. 
"Their  bodyguards  were  murdered,  too. 
Tell  me,  what  good  are  bodyguards  un- 
less they  keep  their  guns  drawn  every 
minute?" 

"I'll  make  mine  keep  theirs  drawn," 
said  Nick.  "I'll  hire  Sikhs,  seven  feet 
tall,  and  equip  them  with  Tommy  guns, 
if  that  will  keep  you  from  worrying." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  love  you,"  she 


said  mournfully.  "You  are  far  too  im- 
prudent, truly." 

"It's  just  that  I'm  not  being  impru- 
dent," he  said.  "If  I  quit  Shanghai,  I'm 
unemployed  and  the  chances  of  getting 
something  out  here  look  like  absolute 
zero  to  me.  It  was  just  luck  that  I 
landed  this  job.  All  right.  I  can  always 
get  one  at  home.  So  you're  in  Indo- 
China  and  I'm  in  Indiana.  That's  a  nice 
arrangement.  Of  course,  we  can  always 
write,  only  you  know  how  mails  are." 

"I  do  expect  to  come  back  to  Shang- 
hai," she  said  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"And  I'll  meet  your  boat,"  he  said. 
"I'll  meet  you  and  your  father."  He 
waited  until  she  smiled  wanly.  "And 
then  we'll  have  a  wedding  with  a  whole 
battalion  of  Sikh  bodyguards  in  place  of 
bridesmaids." 

Betty  said,  "No,  Nick,  you  can't  stay 
here.  Isn't  it  enough  for  me  to  worry 
about  my  father?" 

"If  you  married  me  before  you  left, 
you  would  have  a  husband  to  share 
those  worries,"  he  said. 

"I  doubt  if  my  father  would  want  me 
to  marry  someone  who  refuses  to  look 
out  for  himself." 

"Now  stop  that,"  he  said  gravely.  "I 
am  going  to  look  out  for  myself  and 
I  am  going  to  look  out  for  you,  too.  And 
if  I  know  your  father,  that's  what  he'll 
advise  you,  no  matter  what." 


"I  want  to  dispel  Gregory's  pres- 
ence here."  Sperling  leaned  for- 
ward and  added  in  an  oozy  voice: 
"And  leave  just  you  and  me,  Manis"  | 


For  a  moment,  they  stared  obsti- 
nately at  each  other.  Then  Betty  looked  I 
down  at  the  tablecloth  and  began  to  I 
turn  her  coffee  cup  round  and  round  on 
its  saucer.  Nick  looked  about  him.  The 
other  guests  had  left.  The  Chinese  boys 
were  standing  in  groups  throughout  the 
room,  but  one,  seeing  Nick  turn,  darted] 
forward  to  serve  him. 

Nick     told     him     gloomily,     "Chit,  | 
please." 

Betty    looked    up    anxiously.     "Oh, 
couldn't  we  have  just  a  little  more  cof- 1 
fee?"  she  asked. 

"Coffee,"  Nick  told  the  boy  solemnly. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  tried  tol 
arrange  the  words  that  would  persuade  | 
her. 

Then  another  boy  padded  up  to  himl 
with    a    radiogram.      Betty    looked    up 
with  alarm  and  politely  turned  away  as 
Nick  opened  the  envelope.   It  was  from  | 
Cogswell,  and  read: 

"Come  Manila  first  boat  more  impor- 
tant job  for  you  Philippines." 

Nick  jumped  to  hug  Betty  and  plant  | 
a  kiss  on  her  bewildered  face.    "Honey- 
bunny,"  he  said,  "if  you  ever  say  a  word 
against    Cogswell     again,     I'll    divorce  | 
you."    He  thrust  the  radiogram  in  her 
hand  before  she  could  answer. 

Nick  smiled  radiantly  at  the  boy  ap- 
proaching with  fresh  coffee.  "Two 
brandies,"  he  said,  and  sat  down  again. 

Betty  said,  "Why,  this  means,  oh, 
Nick,  it's  perfectly  ideal.  It  solves 
everything." 

"It's  even  got  the  suggestion  of  a 
raise,"  Nick  said.  "We'll  live  on  the 
Escolta — that's  the  only  street  I  ever 
heard  of  in  Manila." 

"Saigon  is  so  much  nearer  Manila," 
Betty  said. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "We'll  get  married 
in  Manila."  He  held  up  a  restraining 
hand.  "All  right.  I  know.  I  meant  after 
you've  been  to  Saigon.  We'll  have  jai- 
alai  players  instead  of  Sikhs  for  brides- 
maids." 

"Maybe  I  have  been  unfair  to  Cogs- 
well," she  said  thoughtfully.  "I  know 
I  was  to  Madame  Vooren.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  entirely  about  her." 

"It  was  just  jealousy,"  Nick  said. 

"I  think  now  it  would  be  nice  if  she 
would  have  dinner  with  us  before  we 
leave,"  Betty  said.    "Tonight?" 

"I'll  ask  her,  if  you  want  to  take  the 
chance,"  he  said.  "I  admire  her,  you 
know." 

"I  know,  like  a  statue,  you  said." 

DUT  Madame  Vooren  was  not  free  to 
■*-'  dine  with  them.  Instead  she  did  not 
see  them  until  two  days  later  when  she 
journeyed  to  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  pier  to  tell  them  goodby.  She  felt 
a  little  old  and  wistful  as  she  watched 
them  together.  Yet  when  they  told  her 
they  planned  to  marry,  she  felt  suddenly 
lighthearted. 

"I  shall  send  you  something,"  she  told 
them.  "I  don't  mean  that  I  am  going  to 
Wing-On's  to  buy  you  a  wedding  gift. 
But  I  shall  think  of  something  I  own 
that  is  dear  to  me." 

Betty  said,  "We  aren't  going  to  say 
goodby  because  we  must  meet  again, 
maybe  in  Manila."  She  hesitated.  "I 
particularly  regret  that  I  knew  you  so 
little." 

"Good!  We'll  meet,"  said  Madame 
Vooren.  "And  don't  waste  any  time  in 
regrets.  Congratulate  yourself — both  of 
you — for  leaving  here,  for  leaving  to- 
gether, and  for  everything  that  lies 
ahead  of  you." 

She  did  not  wait  at  the  dock  for  the 
Marechal  Joffre  to  pull  out.  Farewells 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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-if  you  can  qualify 
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TAKE  A  REAL  PART  in  winning  this 
war!  And,  at  the  same  time,  train  for  a 
successful,  high-paid  career  afterwards! 
That's  the  opportunity  Naval  Aviation 
offers  you  action-seeking  young  Amer- 
icans who  can  meet  certain  requirements. 

The  Navy  stands  ready  to  invest 
$27,000  in  you — to  give  you  a  full  year's 
training,  the  finest  technical  aviation  edu- 
cation in  the  world! 

As  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  you  would 
be  issued  uniforms  and  draw  $75  a 
month  .  .  .  receive  three-months'  pre- 
flight  training — instruction  in  planes  and 
engines.  Later  you  would  go  to  one  of 
the  great  Naval  Air 
Stations— Pensacola  or 
Corpus  Christi.  There 
you  would  learn  to  fly 


planes  of  varied  types  ...  be  trained  in 
navigation,  radio,  gunnery  and  flying 
by  instruments. 

On  completion  of  your  training,  you 
receive  your  Navy  Wings  of  Gold and  are 
commissioned  as  an  Ensign  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  or  as  a  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
You  are  paid  from  $246  a  month,  up. 

If  you  can  meet  all  ten  basic  require- 
ments in  the  coupon,  at  right,  you 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  Naval  Aviation 
— a  chance  to  fly  with  men  who  wear 
the  Navy  Wings  of  Gold.  Visit  your 
nearest  Navy  Recruiting  Station  or 
Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Selection  Board,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  today! 


TAKE    THIS    TEST   YOURSELF 

U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Bureau,  Division  V-5 

111  South  Kensico  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York 

Please  send  official  folder  telling  how  I  can  receive  training 
in  Naval  Aviation. 


YES    NO 


American  citizen 
Unmarried — 18  to  26  inclusive 
High  school  education 
Good  reputation 
Physically  lit 

Mentally  alert  and  observing 
Good  eyes— 20/20  vision 
Good  teeth 


a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

Height:  between  64"  and  76" 
Weight:  between  124  and  200  lbs. 


FREE— "Men  and  Planes  of 
the  Navy" — official  folder, 
22Vi"  x  24"  when  open. 
Gives  all  details  on  this 
picked    service.    Full- 
color  illustrations  of 
Navy's    latest 
planes. 


YES  NO 

DD 
DD 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


WITH  THE  FINEST... FITTEST... FICHTINGEST— tfV 
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UM'M  WHAT  A  FLAVOR ! 

Nabisco  100%  Bran  is  so  delicious, 
you'll  eat  it  for  flavor  alone.  Try  the 
recipe  on  the  package  for  marvelous 
muffins,  too! 


GENTLE  AS  A  CLOUD.' 

You'll  like  the  mild,  gentle  action  of 
Nabisco  100%  Bran.  Double-Milling 
makes  the  bran  fibers  smaller,  less 
likely  to  be  irritating! 


In  addition,  Nabisco  100%  Bran  contains 
important  iron,  phosphorus,  Vitamin  Bt. 
It  comes  in  pound  and  half-pound  pack- 
ages. Begin  today  to  eat  it  regularly.  If 
your  constipation  is  not  helped  in  this 
simple  manner,  consult  a  competent 
physician. 


Accepted  by 

the  Council 

on  Foods 

of  the 


American 
Medical 

Association 


NOT-SoSl*lFl'E 


,  tula**  »««  ffifa*  Wl»^b  stands 
It  »s   a  ^ 


7VMONG  conservative  mcmt 
Z_X  the  football-coaching  frat 
■*■  ■*■  there  are  two  opinions  of 
"Little  Monk"  Simons,  the  nev 
coach  of  the  Tulane  University 
house.  These  are  (1)  that  he  is 
gerous  radical,  and  (2)  that  he  is 

This    severe    verdict    concerniip 
nation's    youngest    big-time    cog 
caused    by    incidents    of    the    fol 
nature:  Back  in  1936,  Little  Mo: 
the   head   coach   at   Transylvani 
lege    in   Kentucky.    He   was   all 
years  old  at  the  time  and  filled  w 
burning  impatience  of  youth.  The 
when  his  team  was  slow  to  pick 
new    squirrel-cage     formation    fi 
against  hated  Georgetown  Unive 
the  following  Saturday,  he  lost  al'« 
of  proportion. 

"Pass  the  ball  to  me/"  he  barfl 
the  center  on  the  scrub  team. 

"But,  Coach,"  said  the  center! 
can't  run  with  the  ball.  You  1 ; 
got  pads  on — not  even  a  helmet 

"Pass  the  ball  to  me 
tie  Monk,  with  a  cold 
The  center  passed  the  ban. 

The  unprotected  Little  Monk  tc;| 
ball.  Then,  talking  all  the  while  1 1 
plain  what  he  was  doing,  he  snfl 
his  way  through  his  first  team  || 
touchdown. 

"Do  you  see  what  I  mean?"  sa:lL 


"Not  loo  light,  Pop!"  Little  Moil 
mons,   Tulane    grid    coach,    hii .  A 
his  dad,  Big  Monk,  bandages  r  U 


BAKED   BY   NABISCO 
NATIONAL   BISCUIT   COMPANY 


'»»i'i'jfrn— 
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li.k  triumphantly,  as  he  returned 
e*.ne  of  scrimmage. 
v  little  voices  replied  in  unison, 
,  oach,  we  see  what  you  mean." 
le'ther  four  little  voices  didn't  an- 
wo  backs,  an  end  and  a  tackle 
dining  peacefully  on  the  field. 
'  ere  out  cold. 

Mr  years  ago,  when  he  was  visiting 
a*er  back  at  Tulane,  just  for  the 
t,  Little  Monk  stepped  into  the 
th    Cameron    Gamble,    a    great 
Height    on    his    father's    boxing 
i.iF'or  nearly  a  half-hour,  the  gym- 
;iit  rocked  to  the  sound  of  thun- 
ui  crashing  blows.    Little  Monk's 
mg  for  a  week  after  that  little 
o1  but  Gamble's  left  hand  was  so 
Oed  after  the  impromptu  coach- 
tirt  he  went  out  and  won  the  con- 
it  championship  a  few  weeks  later, 
ide   suicidal   idiosyncrasies   stamp 
eMonk  Simons   as   a   blessing   in 
i1?  to  the  undernourished  Southern 
Ujvriters  who  have  been  searching 
~'ily  for  color  ever  since  the  tu- 
tus  days    of   Huey    Long.     This. 
*+r,  is  not  the   only  thing  which 
;  Little  Monk  a  desirable  subject 
(ture  stories. 

!  lie  first  place  he  is  a  smart,  pro- 
ve coach.    Red  Dawson,  whom  he 
"ild   at   Tulane    last   winter,    calls 
itentially  one  of  the  finest  and 


best-liked  coaches  in  the  country.  Ber- 
nie  Bierman,  the  great  Minnesota  men- 
tor, now  engaged  in  building  our  Navy 
into  a  super  race  of  physical  giants, 
says.  "Give  that  kid  eleven  babies  from 
Miss  Whitman's  kindergarten  and  in 
two  years  he'll  be  knocking  the  pants 
off  the  high-school  teams  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

And  then,  to  round  out  the  color  file 
re  Little  Monk  Simons,  there  is  Big 
Monk  Simons! 

Big  Monk  is  Claude  Simons,  Sr.,  Lit- 
tle Monk's  father.  Big  Monk  has  been 
a  coach  and  trainer  of  Tulane  teams, 
according  to  legend,  ever  since  Andrew 
Jackson  swamped  the  Redcoats  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  game  of  1814.  Big  Monk  at 
the  present  time  is  football  trainer  and 
a  full  professor  of  physical  education. 
In  his  spare  time  he  runs  a  drugstore 
in  New  Orleans  and  plays  an  effective 
Judge  Hardy  to  the  5,000  or  so  Mickey 
Rooneys  on  the  Tulane  campus.  He 
knows  personally  every  Tulane  alumnus 
of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Big  Monk  Simons,  the  father,  is  5 
feet  8  inches  tall  and  weighs  155  pounds 
wringing  wet.  Little  Monk  Simons,  the 
son,  is  a  six-footer  and  weighs  215 
pounds.  As  head  football  coach  at  Tu- 
lane, Little  Monk  is  nominally  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys — including  Big  Monk, 
(Continued  on  page  92,) 


irvg  practice  for  the  Green  Wave.  "Heads  up,  feet  apart!"  barks  Coach 
■  Mfcs  as  he  demonstrates  on  Jim  "Blubber"  Ely  (extreme  left).  The  others 
1  h&mie  Pracko,  Walt  McDonald  and,  with  his  back  to  camera,  Lou  Thomas 


LOFMAN-PIX 


"Why  should  I  hit  him?  He  promised  me 
some  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  after  the  fight'* 

A  KNOCKOUT  of  an  idea!  To  make  your  pipe  taste  better  (and  smell 
sweeter)  clean  it  regularly  and  switch  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Blended 
from  choice  Kentucky  hurleys,  it's  extra  mild  —  burns  cool — with  a  de- 
lightful aroma  all  its  own.  Today,  try  "the  quality  pipe  tobacco  of  America!" 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 


The  Old  Spice  Shave  Mug  itself  contains 
an  eight  to  twelve  months'  supply  of  the 
famous  Old  Spice  Shave  Soap.  Now  you 
can  keep  the  mug  in  constant  use — always 
brimful  of  shaving  pleasure  —  by  simply 
inserting  an  Old  Spice  Refill,  containing 
the  same  fine  quality,  free-lathering  soap. 
Join  the  cheerful  shavers — use  Old  Spice 
for  more  shaving  comfort.  Also  Old  Spice 
After-Shave  Lotion,  Talcum,  Bath  Soap  and 
Cologne,  available  individually  or  in  sets. 

EACH  A  SHULTON  ORIGIXAL 
♦Trade Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. .  SHULTON,  INC. .  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  .  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Ring  Twice  for  Laur< 


T/ie  Sfory  T/u/s  Far: 

THE  body  of  »  woman — U 1 1 1«  »i  by  someone 
using  ■  shotgun — is  found  in  the  apartment 
i  Laura  Hunt,  a  young  New  Yoik  City  advi  i 
rising    woman,     Tin-    race    is    unrecognu  ibli 
but,  since  Laura  is  misting,  it  is  gem  rail 
sumed  thai  ii  is  the  who  has  been  murdered. 

Mark  McPherson,  .1  resourceful  polio  •  > * 1 1 
cial,  >s  assigned  t,,  the  case.  Hi-  intervi 
numbei  of  prisons — notably,  Bessie  Clark,  the 
dead  gill's  maid,  who  had  found  the  body: 
Shelby  Carpenter,  who  had  bean  Laura's 
fianc£;  and  Waldo  Lydecker.  a  noted  Qi  ws- 
paper  columnist  who  had  been  one  of  Laura's 
closest  friends.  Then — af t,  1  the  body  of  the 
murdered  girl  has  been  cremated — Mark 
makes  an  astounding  discovery,  going  to  Lau- 
ra's apartment,  he  finds — Laura  Hunt! 

Laura  is  very  much  alive.  She  tells  Mark 
that,  shortly  before  the  murder,  she  had  lent 
her  apartment  to  a  friend — Diane  Redfern,  a 
model — and  gone  to  Connecticut.  She  says 
that,  in  Connecticut,  she  had  seen  no  newspa- 
pers, her  radio  had  been  out  of  order,  and  as 
a  consequence  she  had  heard  nothing  of  her 
supposed  death. 

Convinced  that  the  murdered  girl  had  been 
Diane  Redfern,  Mark  starts  all  over  again.  It 
does  not  take  him  long  to  learn  that  Diane  had 
been  in  love  with  Carpenter,  infatuated  with 
him;  and  that  Laura  had  been  extremely  jeal- 
ous, for  a  time.  Then,  when  he  finds  a  gold 
cigarette  case  (that  Laura  had  given  to  Car- 
penter and  that  Carpenter  had  said  he  had 
lost!)  in  Diane's  pocketbook,  he  feels  that  he 
is  getting  somewhere. 

Laura  knows  more  than  she  cares  to  admit. 
For  example:  She  knows  (Carpenter  has  told 
her)  that  Carpenter  had  been  in  her  bedroom, 
when  someone  had  rung  the  doorbell,  stepped 
in,  shot  Diane  to  death  and  slipped  quietly 
away,  without  being  seen  by  anyone. 

In  discussing  the  case  with  Laura,  in  her 
apartment,  Carpenter  claims  that  he  had  gone 
to  her  apartment,  before  the  murder,  while 
Diane  was  there,  simply  because  the  girl  had 
threatened  to  do  something  desperate  if  he 
did  not  call  on  her.  He  makes  it  obvious  that 
he  believes  Laura  to  be  the  killer! 

While  they  are  talking,  Mark  comes  in.  He 
produces  the  cigarette  case;  he  makes  some 
very  pointed  remarks — aimed  at  Laura.  The 
girl  listens  patiently.  After  a  time,  she  says 
quietly,  "Are  you  going  to  arrest  me?" 

Laura  feels  more  and  more  trapped  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  now  describes  how,  having 
lost  Mark's  confidence,  she  considers  calling 
upon  a  lawyer  to  help  her. 

VI 

SALSBURY,  HASKINS,  WARDER 
&  BONE.  Every  little  movement 
has  a  meaning  all  its  own,  Salsbury, 
Haskins,  Warder  &  Bone.  A  small  black 
mustache  parted  in  the  middle,  a  voice, 
the  smell  of  mint,  and  all  of  this  an 
enigma,  a  rush  of  words  and  sense  of 
memories,  as  I  woke  after  a  hard  sleep 
and  two  small  white  pills.  Salsbury, 
Haskins,  Warder  &  Bone.  I  attached 
the  words  to  a  melody,  I  heard  music 
beyond  my  door  and  the  words  were 
Salsbury,  Haskins,  Warder  &  Bone. 

The  music  was  the  vacuum  cleaner 
outside  my  bedroom  door.  Bessie 
brought  coffee  and  orange  juice.  The 
glass  was  beaded  with  ice,  and  as  my 
hand  chilled,  grasping  it,  I  remembered 
a  dewy,  silvered  vessel,  the  smell  of  mint 
and  the  small  black  mustache  crowning 
a  tooth-paste  smile.  It  was  on  the  lawn 
of  Auntie  Sue's  place  at  Sands  Point, 
the  black  mustache  had  asked  if  I  liked 
mint  juleps  and  explained  that  he  was 
young  Salsbury  of  Salsbury,  Haskins, 
Warder  &  Bone. 

"A  lawyer,"  I  said  aloud.  "He  told 
me  that  if  I  ever  needed  a  lawyer, 
they're  a  very  old  firm." 

Bessie  departed  and  I,  remembering 
Shelby's  advice,  heard  myself  telling  it 
all  to  the  black  mustache. 


'You're  thinking  of  that  detective 
.  .  .  waiting  lor  him  to  come  and 
arrest  you!"  I  was  caught  by  Wal- 
do's hands,  pinioned  by  his  eyes 


By  Vera  Caspar 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EARL  CORDI 


"And  your  alibi,  Laura?  What  is  y( 
alibi  for  Friday  night?"  young  Salsbt 
would  ask.  Then  I  should  have  to 
peat  for  the  mustache  what  I  had  t» 
Mark  about  Friday  night  after  I 
Shelby  waving  after  my  taxi  on  Li 
ington  Avenue. 

Mark  had  asked  me  while  we 
having  breakfast  together — it  seerm 
thousand  breakfasts  ago — to  tell  h' 
precisely  how  I  had  spent  every  mint 
of  that  Friday  night.  He  had  known, 
course,  that  I  had  let  Shelby  give  1 
taxi  driver  Waldo's  address  and  tha 
had  then  instructed  the  man  to  take  i 
to  Grand  Central. 

"And  after  that?"  Mark  had  said. 

"I  took  the  train." 

"Did  you  see  anyone  you  know? 
anyone  who  might  be  able  to  ident 
you?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  these  qui 
tions?" 

"Routine,"  he  said  and  handed  me 
empty  cup.   "You  make  excellent  coff 
Laura." 

"You  ought  to  come  up  some  tu 
when  I  bake  a  cake." 

We  laughed.  The  kitchen  was  cc 
with  the  checked  cloth  and  my  blue  Df 
ish  cups.  I  poured  cream  and  put  t 
lumps  of  sugar  into  his  coffee. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he  said. 

"I  watched  you  before.  Now  wb 
you  come  here,  you  will  get  so  mo 
cream  and  two  lumps." 

"I'll  come  often,"  he  said. 

T_TE  ASKED  about  my  arrival  in  W 
■*■  *•  ton,  and  I  told  him  about  getting 
the  train  at  South  Norwalk  and  of  wal 
ing  quickly  alone  down  that  desert 
street  to  the  garage  back  of  Andre 
Frost's  house  for  my  car.  Mark  want 
to  know  if  there  weren't  any  public  g 
rages  near  the  station,  and  I  said  I  sav 
two  dollars  a  month  this  way.  That  rna 
him  laugh  again.  "So  you  do  have  sor 
thrift  in  you."  There  was  little  of  t 
detective  in  him  and  much  of  the  a 
miring  male,  so  that  I  laughed,  thro 
ing  back  my  head  and  searching  1 
eyes.  He  asked  if  Andrew  Frost  or  a 
of  his  family  had  seen  me,  and  wher 
told  him  that  Mr.  Frost  is  a  misogyn 
of  seventy-four  who  sees  me  only  t 
first  Saturday  of  the  month  when  I  gi 
him  two  dollars,  Mark  laughed  upros 
iously  and  said,  "That's  a  hell  of 
alibi." 

I  told  him  about  driving  to  Norwa 
on  Saturday  for  my  groceries,  and 
asked  if  anyone  there  would  remembi 
But  I  told  him  I  had  saved  money  agai 
going  to  the  super  market  and  tru 
dling  a  basket  through  aisles  filled  wi 
the  working  people  of  Norwalk  and  t 
summer  crowd  from  the  surroundi: 
countryside.  I  could  not  rememb 
whether  it  had  been  the  redheaded  cas 
ier  who  took  my  money  or  the  man  wi 
the  cast  in  his  eye.  After  I  left  the  ma 
ket,  I  told  Mark,  I  had  driven  hom 
worked  in  the  garden  again,  cooked  m. 
self  a  light  dinner  and  read  until  be> 
time. 

He  said,  "Is  that  all,  Laura?" 

Safe  and  friendly  in  my  war 
kitchen,  I  shuddered.  Mark's  eyes  we 
fixed  on  my  face,  and  I  felt  them  burnii 
through  me. 

He  said,  "And  you  stayed  alone  f 

the   rest   of  the   time   you   were   thei 

Laura?     You    didn't    see    anyone    wl 

might  have  heard  the  radio  or  read  tl 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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1  here's  Bill  reading  that  letter  again.  Want  to  know 
what's  in  it?  Well— "Katie  had  her  birthday  Thursday 
.  .  .  Dad's  an  air-raid  warden  now  .  .  .  We're  going  to 
the  football  game  tomorrow  .  .  ." 

That's  all.  Just  a  letter  from  the  folks.  Nothing 
very  important  — except  to  Bill. 

But  it's  important  to  him  all  right  —  the  way  a  lot  of 
little  things  are  to  all  of  us.  The  letters  we  get  from 
home  .  .  .  old  friends  we  meet  by  chance  .  .  .  the 
pipe  we  smoke  in  quiet  contemplation  .  .  . 

Little  things— but  they  mean  a  lot.  They  chase  the 
blues  away  .  .  .  they  help  to  keep  morale  up! 

&         *         -k 
It  happens  that  millions  of  Americans  attach  a  special 
value  to  their  right  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  glass  of  beer 


...  in  the  company  of  good  friends  .  .  .  with  whole- 
some American  food  ...  as  a  beverage  of  moderation 
after  a  good  day's  work. 

A  small  thing,  surely — not  of  crucial  importance 
to  any  of  us.  And  yet — morale  is  a  lot  of  little  things 
like  this.  Little  things  that  help  to  lift  the  spirits, 
keep  up  the  courage. 

And,  after  all,  aren't  they  among  the  things  we 
fight  for? 


A  cool,  refreshing  glass  of  beer— a  moment 
of  relaxation  .  .  .  in  trying  times  like  these 
they  too  help  to  keep  morale  up 
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relatively  junior  officers  to  head  the 
Navy  Department  bureaus. 

He  went  far  down  the  Navy  lists  in 
selecting  the  present  chiefs  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  supplies  and  accounts,  yards 
and  docks,  and  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  ordnance.  The  officers  now  heading 
the  first  three  named  posts — William  B. 
Young,  Ben  Moreell  and  Ross  T.  Mcln- 
tire — were  jumped  from  the  rank  of 
commander  when  they  were  made  rear 
admirals  in  charge  of  those  bureaus. 

When  Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Towers 
was  ordered  to  sea.  the  men  of  the  Fleet 
air  arm  hoped  that  an  up-and-coming 
airman  who  combined  relative  youth 
with  long  flying  experience  would  be  his 
successor. 

The  President's  selection,  however, 
was  Rear  Admiral  John  Sidney  McCain, 
one  of  the  Navy's  senior  admirals  and  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  aviation.  A 
veteran  battleship  officer,  he  learned  to 
fly  six  years  ago,  when  he  was  52. 

ONE  complication  faced  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Americans  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  peculiar  situation  resulting 
from  the  Egyptian  government's  neu- 
trality. Its  army  is  not  in  the  war  but  is 
supposed  to  fight  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

In  practice,  to  date,  this  mainly  con- 
sists of  Egyptian  ack-ack  batteries  tak- 
ing pot  shots  at  Axis  bombers  coming 
over  the  Nile  country.  Sometimes  they 
shoot  at  Allied  planes  by  mistake. 

A  U.  S.  Army  Liberator  bomber  had 
such  an  experience  recently.  Returning 
from  a  patrol  over  the  Mediterranean 
with  part  of  its  bomb  load  still  aboard, 
the  big  B-24  approached  the  airdrome 
at  Gezira,  near  Cairo.  Its  crew  dropped 
the  proper  Universal  Recognition  Flare, 
radioed  its  identity  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  coming  in.  * 

A  near-by  Egyptian  antiaircraft  bat- 
tery, however,  opened  up  on  the  plane. 
The  Liberator  pulled  away.  Then,  drop- 


saddened  her;  she  resisted  prolonging 
them.  And  as  she  drove  toward  her 
home,  she  began  to  feel  uncertain,  al- 
most desolate.  These  moods  came  upon 
her  more  frequently  now;  she  thought 
perhaps  Gregory's  absence  increased 
them. 

The  amah  whispered  to  her  as  she  en- 
tered her  hallway.  Sperling  was  in  the 
living  room;  he  had  been  waiting  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  Like  a  clair- 
voyant, the  amah  made  him  sound  like 
a  collector — a  shroff,  in  Shanghai  lan- 
guage— waiting  for  payment  of  back 
chits. 

Madame  Vooren  frowned,  composed 
her  face  and  sailed  serenely  into  the 
living  room. 

"You  are  just  in  time  to  have  tea  with 
me,"  she  said.  "Although  really  you  are 
entitled  to  a  drink."  She  made  it  sound 
like  a  reward:  his  only  one. 

He  bowed,  he  readjusted  his  monocle, 
he  sat  uncompromisingly  erect  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her. 
"No  matter  where  I  see  you,"  he  said, 
"you  always  look  as  though  you  had 
walked  out  of  a  dream — instead  of  shop- 
ping or  bridge  or  quarreling  with  the 
modiste,  as  I  believe  the  Shanghai  ladies 
occupy  themselves." 

"Really?"  She  motioned  to  the  en- 
tering amah  to  set  down  the  tray  and 
began  to  prepare  a  drink  for  Sperling. 
"And  I  never  dream  any  more." 
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ping  another  flare  and  radioing  its  iden- 
tity again,  it  carne  in  a  second  time.  The 
enthusiastic  Egyptian  gunners  renewed 
thoir  fire.  Then  the  plane  commander 
got  a  little  peeved. 

On  his  third  trip,  his  radio  call  was 
addressed  directly  to  the  ack-ack  bat- 
tery commander.  It  wont  something 
like  this:  "Have  no  hatred  of  Egyptians. 
Also,  have  no  more  flares  and  virtually 
no  more  fuel.  But  have  one  good  500- 
pound  bomb." 

The  pilot  was  never  able  to  under- 
stand how  the  Egyptian  failed  to  receive 
or  understand  his  prior  messages  but 
got  the  last  one  so  quickly.  Anyhow,  he 
was  able  to  come  in  and  land  without 
further  hindrance. 
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SWING  enthusiasts  will  recall  that 
Clyde  McCoy  and  his  big-time  band 
decided  to  give  up  hot  and  sweet  music 
for  the  duration,  in  favor  of  killing  Japs. 

The  Sugar  Blues  trumpeter  and  his 
men  enlisted  in  the  Navy  en  masse  and 
were  assigned  to  the  new  naval  training 
station  at  Memphis  to  learn  to  be  avia- 
tion mechanics.  Thence,  they'll  go  to 
aircraft  carriers  or  overseas  air  bases 
for  duty. 

Last  month,  the  group  put  aside  their 
grease-monkey  suits  and  textbooks  and 
dug  out  their  musical  instruments  for 
the  exercises  formally  opening  the 
Memphis  school — and  they  played  not 
the  Sugar  Blues  or  Boogie-Woogie  but — 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  ...  J.  G.  N. 
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"You  made  me  wait  long  enough."  he 
said  easily,  "to  suspect  that  you  were 
not  genuinely  different  from  the  other 
ladies." 

"I  hadn't  expected  you,  without  no- 
tice," she  said.  "I  am  afraid  if  you  had 
notified  me,  I  should  have  suggested  a 
postponement  of  your  visit.  I  wouldn't 
have  known  what  time  I  would  return. 
Boats  leave  so  rarely  these  days  and 
even  less  frequently  at  the  promised 
time." 

"CO,  YOU  have  fulfilled  your  duties 
•^  to  Gregory  to  the  last."  he  said. 

She  said  lightly.  "One  has  duties  to 
one's  country  or  to  children  or  invalids. 
The  concept  is  out  of  place  in  speaking 
of  adults." 

"Good  health!"  he  said,  raising  his 
glass.  "Perhaps  only  we  Germans  cher- 
ish the  nobility  of  duty.  But  you  do  not 
deceive  me.  Manis,  although  you  de- 
ceive yourself.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Marechal  Joffre  was  the  only  pas- 
senger ship  to  leave  Shanghai  today. 
Also,  everybody  knows  that  the  most 
interesting  passenger  on  board  was 
Gregory's  former  assistant.  Naturally, 
the  Gaspard  girl  was  also  not  without 
interest  to  us  here.  You  bade  Mr.  Griggs 
farewell,  you  performed  a  duty.  I  hope 
you  did  not  say  until-we-meet-again." 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  exactly  what  I  did 
say." 


"Ah.  yes,  but  with  your  tongue  in  your 
cheek,  not  so?" 

"No,  earnestly." 

He  looked  baffled.  Then  he  said,  "I 
cannot  believe  that  you  are  not  also 
Gregory's  confidante." 

Her  hands  felt  cold.  She  said  in  a  low 
voice :  "The  other  day.  you  started  to 
tell  me  something  about  Gregory.  Then. 
I  stopped  you." 

"Now,  Manis.  I  did  not  call  on  you 
to  talk  about  Gregory.  I  want  to  dispel 
Gregory's  presence  here."  He  leaned 
forward  to  add  in  an  oozy  voice:  "And 
leave  just  you  and  me." 

She  said.  "Surely  you  know  that  I 
have  always  shrunk  from  entering  into 
Gregory's  professional  world.  I  knew 
his  work  forced  him  to  associate  with 
many  characters  who  were  unappetiz- 
ing to  me." 

"Naturally,"  said  Sperling.  "These 
yellow  pigs  are  not  fit  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  you." 

"But  what  did  you  mean  when  you 
called  Mr.  Griggs  a  former  assistant  of 
Gregory?  He  has  been  promoted?" 

Sperling  laughed.  "Promoted!  Pro- 
moted! Naturally,  I  understand,  Greg- 
ory has  not  had  time  to  write  you; 
perhaps  he  chooses  not  to  write  about 
it  at  all  and.  instead,  one  day  tell  you. 
I  shall  be  his  representative,  in  his  ab- 
sence, not  so?"   He  laughed  again. 

"And  as  such — "  she  began  faintly, 


STUTTERING  EYES... our  for  the  duration 


Eight  hours  at  a  tool  is  a  long  time. 
Specially  for  eyes. 
80%  of  your  actions  arc  controlled  by  your 
eyes,  and  only  eyes  that  sec  well  and  easily 
—free  from  strain— can  endure  hour  after 
hour  of  near-point  concentration. 

Faulty  eyes  make  scrap,  and  70%  of  all 
eyes  are  faulty.  They  strain,  tire,  jump  out 
of  focus  and  see  double.  Then  another  ex- 
pensive and  badly  needed  part  goes  into 
the  scrap  can. 

No  production  soldier  has  a  right  to 


fumble  or  falter  or  waste.  Last  year  that 
kind  of  stuff  might  cost  you  your  job.  This 
year  it  can  cost  your  "land  of  the  free". 

Too  many  people  take  their  eyes  for 
o-rantcd.  Too  many  have  eye  faults  that 
they  ignore.  Likely,  you  are  in  this  group. 
Yet  most  faults  of  vision  can  be  corrected. 

Go  now,  and  have  your  eyes  examined. 
And  don't  gamble  on  slipshod  eye  care. 
It  does  not  pay. 

Go  where  you  can  be  sure  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  skills  in  the  care  of  the 


only  eves  you  will  ever  have— precious 
eyes  that  should  be  right  and  ready  to 
play  their  part  in  the  victory  push.  Better 
Vision  Institute,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


VISION  FOR  VICTORY 
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wanting  to  hear  and  dreading  to  hear. 

"Gregory  summons  Griggs  to  Manila 
to  take  him  out  of  Shanghai  where  his 
dumbheaded  actions  have  made  him  a 
nuisance,"  said  Sperling.  "In  Manila,  to 
summarize  it,  he  discharges  him." 

He  couldn't,  she  told  herself,  it  was 
not  like  him.  In  all  the  years  she  had 
known  him.  Gregory  had  been  fickle  and 
selfish,  but  she  had  never  known  him  to 
be  cruel. 

"Surely  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said. 
"Mr.  Griggs  believed  Gregory  had  as- 
signed him  to  a  position  in  the  Philip- 
pines." 

"Naturally.  It  was  necessary  fcr 
Gregory  to  produce  that  effect.  Or 
Griggs  might  have  stayed  on  in  Shang- 
hai." 

"Gregory  wished  to  protect  him?"  she 
said  without  hope. 

"Not  exactly,"  Sperling  said  merrily. 
"Gregory  found  him  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  may  be  forced  to  discredit  him. 
He  does  not  belong  in  the  Orient." 

"To  mislead  him,  and  to — "  she 
stopped  herself  in  dismay. 

"Now,  these  small  artifices  are  some- 
times virtues,"  Sperling  said.  "If  the 
end  justifies  them.  Even  the  French 
consulate  here  has  just  resorted  to  one." 
He  removed  his  monocle  to  polish  it. 
"And  did  you  not  find  Mademoiselle 
Gaspard  elated  to  receive  such  prompt 
permission  to  travel  to  Indo-China?" 

"Mademoiselle  Gaspard  was  very 
happy." 

"Ah,  yes.  She  was  happy  to  be  with 
her  sweetheart,  too,  not  so?  For  three 
days,  they  may  be  happy.  Then — "  He 
reinserted  his  monocle.  "One  doubts  if 
they  will  ever  see  each  other  again." 

Now  her  palms  were  slippery  with 
sweat.  "I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  all 
their  plans,"  she  said. 

"I  know  that  the  Gaspard  girl  received 
her  permission  so  punctually  because 
we  are  pleased  to  have  her  in  Saigon. 
I  know  that  she  will  be  of  stupendous 
assistance,  once  she  is  associating  with 
her  secret  Free  French  friends,  happily, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities. She  thinks  she  goes  to  assist 
her  father.  Soon  she  may  wish  he  were 
freed  to  rescue  her." 

"I  wish  almost  you  had  not  told  me 
this,"  she  said  in  a  spent  voice. 

"Myself,  also."  He  rose  to  stand  over 
her.  "Why  should  we  devour  our  few 
moments  together  in  such  talk?"  He 
waited  a  moment  for  a  response  and  re- 
ceiving none,  said,  tenderly:  "As  our 
great  poet,  Schiller,  wrote:  'It  is  the 
heart  and  not  the  opinion  which  is  an 
honor  to  a  man.'  " 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "Forgive  me  if 
I  ask  you  to  leave.  I  suffer  from  mi- 
graine.   I  am  in  deadly  pain  now." 

It  is  not  a  lie,  she  thought,  to  say  I 
am  suffering.  No,  Sperling  has  intro- 
duced me  to  a  new  torture :  he  has  weak- 
ened my  trust  in  Gregory  without 
uprooting  my  love. 

T'HE  officers  of  the  Marechal  Joffre  re- 
■*■  mained  out  of  sight  except  at  meal- 
times, when  they  herded  together  at  a 
table  in  the  elaborate  ghostly  dining 
saloon.  They  ate  rapidly  and  in  silence. 
Moving  in  and  out  of  the  saloon,  they 
avoided  glancing  at  the  scattering  of 
passengers.  Nick,  noting  that  even  the 
purser  delegated  his  duties  to  his  assist- 
ant, thought  they  conducted  themselves 
as  though  they  had  been  cashiered. 

He  said  so  to  Betty  and  Dixon,  sitting 
with  them  on  the  forlorn  deck  as  the  de- 
clining sun  lit  up  the  China  Sea.  Dixon 
neighed  like  a  horse.  "Upon  my  word, 
that's  an  uncommonly  neat  description," 
he  said  and  yelled  in  unintelligible 
French  for  the  bar  steward. 

The  steward  was  attending  to  a 
French  rubber  planter,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  two  marriageable  daughters, 
had  been  on  vacation  from  Cochin 
China.  When  they  had  learned  that 
Betty  was  the  daughter  of  Henri  Gas- 


pard, the  De  Gaullist,  they  had  appro- 
priated for  themselves  the  starboard 
deck.  The  daughters  knitted  industri- 
ously, the  parents  became  absorbed  in 
the  far  horizon,  if  Betty  trespassed  on 
their  side  of  the  <l<  ck. 

Betty  and  Nick  were  not  injured  by 
the  boycott.  With  Dixon  at  their  table, 
Dixon  beside  them  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  port  deck,  they  were  sometimes  sur- 
feited with  company.  Twice  a  day, 
Dixon  congratulated  himself. 

"It's  a  pack  of  good  fortune  to  find 
you  two  on  board.  You  know,  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  until  the  last  minute 
and  then  I  thought,  Hang  it  all,  I  can't 
stew  in  Shanghai,  waiting  for  a  boat  to 
Singapore.  I'll  push  on  to  Saigon  and 
get  that  insufferable  little  cattle  boat 
that  crosses  the  gulf  to  Singapore.  It's 
altogether  a  brace  of  good  luck  to  find 
you  two  on  board." 

As  the  ship  drew  near  Manila,  the 
heat  became  more  pronounced.  Violent 
gusts  of  rain  rattled  down  on  the  tin 
wind  scoops  outside  the  portholes;  the 
rain  slanted  capriciously,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on. the  other.  The  deck 
crew  seemed  to  reflect  the  shifty  uneasy 
seas.  The  room  stewards  disappeared 
for  hours  at  a  time.  The  bar  steward 
did  not  talk  less  but  sometimes  he  lost 
the  thread  and  looked  appealingly  at 
Betty  and  Nick  and  Dixon  as  though 
they  might  retrieve  it  for  him. 

One  of  the  hands  remained  on  the 
promenade  deck  all  day,  restoring  the 
brasswork  that  became  mottled  and 
green  during  each  shower,  and  daintily 
retouching  scabbed-off  spots  on  the 
painted  railings.  He  wore  a  green  visor 
over  his  eyes  and  looked  like  a  billiard 
player.  The  assistant  purser  often  stood 
beside  him,  engaged  in  a  low  mumble  of 
conversation. 

Usually,  they  ceased  speaking  when 
anyone  passed  them;  they  halted  now, 
civilly,  as  Betty  paused  beside  them. 
She  said,  "Good  day,"  and  then  found  it 
difficult  to  proceed,  unable  to  tell  them 
that,  for  one  sad  moment,  she  wanted  to 
speak  French  to  Frenchmen. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  although  its 
weight  still  hung  heavy  in  the  still  sti- 
fling air.  Nick  and  Dixon  were  making 
the  prescribed  turns  around  the  deck — 
a  mile  a  day;  they  moved  as  though 


they  were  wading  through  water.  Wit 
parting  so  near,  Betty  felt  suddenly  re 
sentful,  as  though  tomorrow  anot 
trick  would  be  played  on  her,  anot 
one  she  loved  would  be  taken  away. 
Catastrophes,  occurring  too  bruta 
and  too  rapidly,  not  only  shock  yi 
they  also  form  you.  She  had  begun 
think  of  the  world  in  two  parts:  the  ol 
cupied  zone  and  the  free  zone,  and  th 
latter  either  dominated  by  the  enemy  ex 
besieged.  Nick  sometimes  seemed  liki 
a  made-up  character  from  a  made-u] 
land,  neither  occupied  nor  dominate) 
nor  besieged.  She  would  never  see  hin 
again;  they  had  been  childish  to  pre 
tend  that  travel  between  Indo-Chin* 
and  the  Philippines  was  like  going  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York.  She  could  no 
bear  to  be  with  Nick  when  this  bitte 
knowledge  overcame  her.  It  was  bett 
to  be  with  men  whom  she  did  not  lovi 
but  who  were  French  and  citizens  of  ho 
own  surrendered  world. 

T'HE  assistant  purser  was  called  awaj 
■*■  and  she  addressed  the  deck  hand 
"Tell  me,  do  you  know  how  long  we  re- 
main in  Manila?" 

"They  tell  me  it  will  depend  on  the 
time  necessary  to  load  and  unload." 

"It  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  sta; 
several  days.'  she  said  and  now  she  fe] 
better.  She  blew  a  kiss  to  Nick,  movi 
limply  past  with  Dixon. 

When  they  were  out  of  earshot,  t 
deck  hand  said.  "You  are  not  eager 
arrive  in  Saigon?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  shouldn't  be  going  there' 
if  I  were  not.  You  see,  a  few  days'  delaj 
will  make  little  difference  for  me  ir 
Saigon  but  it  would  in  Manila.  Do  yoi 
think  it's  possible  we'll  stay  that  long?* 

He  dipped  his  brush  in  the  paint  can 
"The  assistant  purser  knows  bettei 
than  I.  He  is  accustomed  to  this  run 
I  have  never  made  it  before,  Mademoi 
selle  Gaspard." 

She  tried  to  read  his  face;  but  the] 
visor  masked  him.  "You  knew  mj 
name?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  a  small  passenger  list."  H 
stirred  the  paint.  "We  may  even  lean 
what  you  are,"  he  added  coolly. 

"Even  what  we  are?  What  a  curious 
thing  to  say." 

"Yes,  for  example,  we  know  that  you 
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Today... Quality  Pays  an  Extra  Dividend 


Today — when  we  must  make  all  things  last  longer  . . . 
get  more  pleasure  out  of  what  we  have,  it's  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  buy  cards  of  known  quality. 

Good  card  players  have  long  recognized  the  advan- 
tages of  quality  cards.  That's  why  so  many  famous 
players  choose  Congress  Cards. 

Their  extra  snap  .  .  .  smooth  shuffling  .  .  .  beautiful 
designs  .  .  .  definitely  make  for  more  pleasure  in  a 


game  of  cards.  You  can  actually/^/  Congress  Qual- 
ity ...  it's  the  exclusive  Cel-u-tone  finish  that  makes 
Congress  Cards  so  smooth — so  smudge  resistant. 

•  •  • 

In  times  like  these  when  only  the  best  will  do — you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  the  finest  in  playing  cards  by 
specifying  Congress  Cards  .  .  .  known  for  quality  for 
over  fifty  years.  Made  by  the  makers  of  Bicycle  .  .  . 
the  favorite  card  wherever  men  gather. 
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BEAT  the  ENEMY 
of  ill  health 

Every  case  of  illness  now  hampers 
America's  war  effort. 
Today  as  never  before,  every  Amer- 
ican owes  it  to  his  country  to  fortify 
his  reserves  of  energy,  vitality,  stam- 
ina, and  resistance  to  disease. 
It's  time  to  re-learn  and  follow  every 
rule  of  robust  health.  Seek  frequent 
checkups  by  the  family  physician. 
Prevent  the  spread  of  contagion. 
In  winter,  Duofold  Underwear  helps 
beat  the  enemy  of  ill  health.  Its  2- 
layer  construction  conserves  bodily 
warmth  and  energy  ...  in  comfort. 
Through  the  2-layer,  with  air  space 
between,  principle  of  insulation  . . . 
Duofold  provides  protection  without 
excessive  weight. 

Duofold,  Inc.       •       Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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"I'm  not  a  fussy  man,  but  I  do  like 
Al  with  my  meals!" 

Dash  it  on  and  dish  it  up  .  . .  A«l 
Sauce  is  wonderful  with  meats,  fish, 
gravies,  vegetables,  eggs  and  the 
daily  tomato  juice! 

Send    for    free    recipe    booklet, 
"Cooking  for  a  Man."  Write  G.  F. 
Heublein  &  Bro.,  Dept.  91 1,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Al  sauce! 

The  DASH  that  makes  the  Dish 


are   the   daughter   of   Henri   Gaspard." 

"Oh.    Do  you  know  my  father?" 

Then  he  looked  up  at  her.  "Only  by 
repute,"  he  said.    "The  best  " 

She  said,   "Now.    I   believe    I    undi  I 
stand.    You  must  be  one  of  those  who 
joined  the  ship  to  leave  it  at  Manila. 
Father  told  me  about  the  recruiting  sta- 
tion there." 

"Mademoiselle,  even  without  ;i  wind. 
a  voice  can  carry." 

She  whispered.  "It  is  true,  though, 
isn't   it?" 

Both  turned  as  Nick  raced  toward 
them. 

"What  do  you  know?  We're  not  go- 
ing to  Manila."  he  cried  out.  "They've 
just  got  orders  to  go  straight  ahead  to 
Saigon."  He  flunji  his  arm  around 
Betty's  waist  and  looked  radiantly  at 
her. 

The  deck  hand  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  delivered  a  blow.  "Unbelievable," 
he  said  harshly. 

The  assistant  purser  answered  him. 
He  stood  now  behind  Betty  and  Nick. 
"But  it  is  so,"  he  said.  "It  happened 
once  before." 

The  deck  hand  picked  up  his  paint  can 
and  walked  away  without  another  word. 

"Well,  what  does  it  mean?"  Nick 
asked. 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  assistant 
purser.  "The  other  time.  Vichy  was 
nervous.  They  feared  we  would  be 
seized.  This  time" — he  paused — "Vichy 
is  still  nervous." 

Dixon  walked  up  to  them,  addressing 
the  assistant  purser.  "There's  a  good 
fellow,"  he  said  buoyantly.  "Getting  me 
to  Saigon  quicker." 

The  officer  half-smiled  and,  murmur- 
ing politely,  excused  himself. 

"I  didn't  care  a  brass  farthing  about 
staying  in  Manila,"  Dixon  said  happily. 
"You  know,  this  beastly  little  cattle 
boat,  the  Faucault  I  told  you  about,  it 
leaves  for  Singapore  when  and  if.  And 
hanged  if  there's  any  other  way  to  go 
now,  for  a  white  man.  I  told  myself  it 
would  just  be  my  tiresome  luck  to  have 
it  go  the  day  before  we  landed.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  visit  the  bar  and  have  a 
drink  to  my  luck." 

T5ETTY  and  Nick  promised  to  join  him 
■'-"'  later.  They  moved  away  from  the 
freshly  painted  rail  to  lean  on  a  dry  one. 

Nick  said,  "  'Alio." 

"Instead  of  au  re  voir,"  Betty  an- 
swered. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  I 
was  polishing  up  my  French." 

"Oh.  All  I  was  thinking  of  was  we 
won't  have  to  say  goodby  so  soon." 

"Don't  think  I  didn't  think  of  that. 
That  was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of." 
He  frowned.  "The  second  thing  was: 
How  long  will  Cogswell  keep  my  Phil- 
ippine job  open  for  me?  Anyway,  he 
can't  blame  me  for  this." 

"Absolutely  no,"  she  said.  "But  you 
will  send  him  a  message?" 

"Sure.  I  just  want  to  work  it  out  be- 
fore I  go  on  up  to  the  radio  shack,"  he 
said,  "I  wish  I  could  afford  to  start  it 
out:  I  am  not  Petain." 

"He  can't  blame  you,  darling." 

"Let's  see.  Didn't  you  say  the  Con- 
tinental was  the  hotel  in  Saigon?"  he 
said.  "I  could  tell  him  to  cable  me  there. 
Maybe  it  would  be  even  better  to  say 
the  American  consulate." 

She  grinned.  "Even  though  it  gets 
bombed?" 

"Only  once,"  he  said.  "That  ought  to 
take  care  of  this  season."  He  started 
away  from  her.  "This  will  only  take  me 
half  a  second.  How  do  you  say  that  in 
French?" 

"From  now  on,  I  must  give  you  les- 
sons," she  called  after  him. 

The  lessons  took  place.  Nick  was 
learning  to  conjugate  but  he  was  not 
learning  to  erase  Indiana  from  his  in- 
flections. Three  days  away  from  the 
Philippines,  rounding  Cap  St.  Jacques 
and  entering  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Sai- 


gon River,   he  stood   at  the   bow   with 
Dixon's  binoculars. 

//  y  a  beaucoup  de  vaisseau  dt 
guerre,"  he  told  Betty  and  handed  her 
the  held  glasses.  She  stared  at  him,  per- 
plexed, and  he  added,  in  a  resigned 
voice,  "Okay,  professor.  I  said  there  are 
a  lot  of  warships.  I  didn't  know  how  to 
say  they  were  Japanese  in  French  " 

Halfway  up  the  fifty  miles  of  wind- 
ing river,  just  after  they  had  met  two 
rusty  transports  crowded  with  Japanese 
soldiers,  the  Marechal  Joffre  dropped 
anchor  in  midstream. 

For  once,  the  passenp  is  Wi  i<  united. 
They  lined  the  port  rail,  with  some  of 
the  deck  crew,  watching  a  launch  put 
out  from  the  immigration  station.  Nick 
thought  the  neat  plot  of  grass  between 
the  narrow  dock  and  the  veranda-en- 
closed building  contrasted  too  abruptly 
with  the  wild  growth  along  the  river 
bank. 

When  the  launch  had  been  made  fast 
to  the  ship,  and  the  inspectors  came  up 
the  lowered  ladder,  Betty  seized  Nick's 
arm.  "Why,  that's  Gignoux,"  she  said. 
"The  skinny  one,  with  his  helmet  pushed 
back."  She  started  to  call  but  closed  her 
mouth  without  a  sound  when  the  in- 
spector looked  directly  past  her. 

Nick  said,  "Who's  Gignoux?" 

"He  was  a  vice-consul.  At  Shanghai," 
Betty  said.  "He  left  soon  after  Petain 
surrendered." 

"Well.  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  you." 

"Oh,  but  he  couldn't  help  it,"  said 
Betty.    "He  often  visited  us." 

"What's  he  doing  here?"  said  Nick. 
"Strange  job  for  a  consul." 

"Listen,"  Betty  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"If  he's  doing  this,  does  that  mean  he's 
supporting  Vichy?"  She  glanced  behind 
her.  "Or  maybe  he  is  a  secret  De  Gaul- 
list?" 

Nick  said,  "In  either  case,  he  isn't 
speaking  to  you." 

The  passengers'  names  were  being 
called  out.  Betty's  papers  were  in  or- 
der. She  was  asked  no  questions  and 
she  quickly  filed  past  the  inspectors  who 
had  seated  themselves  at  tables  in  the 
lounge. 


Gignoux  fiddled  with  Nick's  papei 
He  said:  "I  will  keep  your  passport.  Y( 
may  step  aside." 

"Well,  what's  the  trouble?"  Nil 
asked. 

oreigner.  You  are  a  jou 
nalist."  Gignoux  said.  "We  must  ent 
the  detaila  »f  your  passport  in  our  re 
(irds ."  He  glanced  at  the  line  bed 
Nick. 

Dixon  is  as  much  of  a  foreigner  as 
:mi,  Nick  thought.  I  didn't  notice  th 
they  kept  his  passport.  "When  do  I  g 
it  back?"  he  asked. 

"Do  not  be  disturbed."  Gignoux 

plied.  "If  you  desire  to  wait  on  the  dec 

where  it  is  cooler,  I  will  return  it  to  yi 


there 


TT  WAS  not  perceptibly  cooler  on  de<J 
■*■  even  with  the  whirling  overhead  fail 
But  you  could  pretend  it  was  cooler,  ( | 
dering  drinks. 

Presently,  Gignoux  stuck  his  headol 
of  the  door,  saw  them,  and  approach 
"Mr.  Griggs,"  he  said.  "I  must  ask  J| 
several  questions.    Permit  me?" 

Nick  said.  "Sit  down,  please.  This| 
Miss  Gaspard." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  know  it  is  Mac! 
moiselle  Gaspard."  Gignoux  smilJ 
"Did  I  not  just  see  her  passport?  Butl 
is  of  you  I  must  ask  a  few  questions.  N| 
Griggs." 

"Okay." 

Gignoux  asked,  "How  long  will  y| 
stay  in  Saigon?" 

Nick  said,  "I  don't  know.  If  this  stl 
had  made  its  scheduled  stop  at  Mani| 
I  wouldn't  be  here." 

"Of  course,"  said  Gignoux.  "It  is  t| 
war." 

Nick  said,  "Now  that  I'm  herej 
might  as  well  look  around  and  see  wl| 
the  Japanese  are  doing." 

"Only  the  Japanese?"  Gignoux  askJ 

"Well,  the  Japanese  are  the  wh<H 
show  in  Indo-China  now,  aren't  thej|^ 
Nick  said. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Gignoux.   "Then  yl 
will  not  interest  yourself  in  the  affal 
of   the    French."     He    offered    BettyH 
cigarette,  lit  hers  and  his  own  and   I 


/  i 


"I'll  have  us  down  at  Fourth  and  Main  in  no  time — 
but  you  gotta  be  quick  and  fall  in  right  behind  her!" 


DAVE    GERARDl 
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FROM  EARLIEST  COLONIAL  TIMES  THE  NAME  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  HAS  BEEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  LIFE.  THIS  TRADITION 
OF  WELL-BRED  HOSPITALITY  IS  TYPIFIED  TODAY 
IN  THE  GLORIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  GREAT 
WHISKY.  A  TRULY  MAGNIFICENT  BLEND,  BASED 
ON  CHOICEST  RESERVE  STOCKS-PHILADELPHIA 
IS  A  SPECIAL  OCCASION  WHISKY,  WHICH  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  ENJOY,  REGULARLY  AND  OFTEN! 
Continental  Distilling  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FAMOUS 
for  Fine  Craftsmanship 

•  Here  are  just  ft  few  of  mam  appropriate 
MEEKER-MADE  Gifts  for  all  occasions  . . . 
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ahead!  See  your  dealer.. .see  the  fine  quality 
and  expert  workmanship  displayed  in  these 
articles  bearing  the  MEEKER-MADE  label. 
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Soft,  pliable  board- 1 
ed  calf  handsomely 
finished  and  em- 
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A  super-quality  billfold  for  the  serv- 
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calf  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps, 
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mained  silent  until  the  couple  emerging 
from  the  lounge  had  passed  by.  Then 
he  said  to  Nick:  "That  is  good.  You  will 
not  exploit  the  case  of  Henri  Gaspard." 

Nick  said,  "Well,  of  course — " 

Gignoux  interrupted  him:  "It  is  good, 
I  repeat.  You  do  not  plan  to  interest 
yourself.  He  is  closely  watched.  He  is 
never  without  a  special  guard  outside 
his  prison  cell.  His  health  is  fairly  good, 
although  he  will  soon  face  trial.  It  will 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  you  to  try  to  learn 
anything  from  the  police  or  the  military 
authorities." 

Nick  glanced  quickly  at  Betty  who 
remained  expressionless. 

Gignoux  leaned  forward.  "Even  we  of 
the  immigration  service  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  speaking  of  the  case  to  his 
former  associates  or  relatives."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  is  very  em- 
phatic. Not  even  to  his  physician, 
Doctor  Gavreau.  No,  not  even  old  Gav- 
reau." 

The  inspector  rose.  "Here  is  your 
passport,"  he  told  Nick  and  raised  his 
voice.  "You  have  authorization  to  re- 
main thirty  days.  Before  you  depart, 
present  yourself  to  the  Commissariat  de 
la  Police  du  Port.  There,  they  will 
grant  you  exit  authority."  He  bowed  to 
Betty,  shook  hands  with  Nick,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Nick  turned  to  Betty.  "So  what?"  he 
asked. 

Betty  said,  "He  is  a  friend  of 
Father's." 

Nick  said,  "For  my  money,  I  don't 
get  it." 

"DETTY  hitched  her  chair  forward. 
■'-'  "He  used  one  of  our  codes,"  she 
whispered.  "Doctor  Gavreau,  he  said, 
old  Gavreau." 

"And  who  or  what's  that?" 

"It's  an  address  to  which  I  must  go 
.  .  .  alone.  Listen,"  she  said  excitedly. 
"Don't  you  see?  He  was  warning  me 
that  even  old  acquaintances  must  pre- 
tend not  to  know  each  other!  All  the 
time  he  was  talking  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Nick,  "you're  minus 
some  buttons  if  you  think  I'll  let  you 
run  around  alone  in  a  strange  city  hunt- 
ing some  secret  address." 

Betty  smiled  and  said,  "Silly,  this 
isn't  a  strange  city.  Why,  I  lived  here 
as  a  child." 

"At  any  rate,  you've  got  to  let  me 
follow  you." 

"No,"  she  said  in  a  determined  voice. 
"Gignoux  warned  you  to  keep  out  of 
this,  and  told  me  where  to  go.  You 
heard  him." 

"Sure,  I  heard  him.  But  maybe  he's 
not  on  the  up-and-up.  And  where  would 
we  ever  get  together  again?" 

"I'll  meet  you  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Continental  at  twelve  o'clock  sharp  to- 
morrow," she  said.  "That's  the  best 
place  for  us  to  meet,  because  it's  where 
everybody  gathers  for  an  aperitif  before 
tiffin."  She  patted  his  cheek.  Gignoux 
had  encouraged  her.  "The  terrace  is  al- 
ways so  crowded,  it's  very  private.  You 
see,  it's  so  noisy  we  can  even  talk  about 
Father  safely." 

'Why  not  come  to  the  terrace  to- 
night?" Nick  said.  "After  I've  got  a 
room  at  the  Continental,  I'll — " 

The  assistant  purser  stopped  before 
them.  "You  do  not  mind  if  I  interrupt 
that  happy  dream?"  he  asked.  "When 
you  have  a  room  at  the  Continental,  it 
means  that  the  Japanese  have  been 
driven  out  of  Indo-China." 

"Why  so  pessimistic?"  said  Nick. 
"Yesterday  you  told  me  the  Continen- 
tal always  kept  a  few  rooms  for  your 
passengers." 

"That  was  true  last  month,"  the  of- 
ficer said.  "Since  the  Marechal  Joffre 
left  Saigon  scarcely  three  weeks  ago, 
many  thousands  more  Japanese  have 
arrived." 

The  ship  was  again  winding  up  the 
Saigon  River,  with  the  immigration  sta- 


tion already  lost  behind  the  sweeping 
bends  of  the  stream.  The  procession  of 
Japanese  ships  continued.  A  crowded 
transport  and  two  freighters,  loaded 
with  trucks,  tanks,  flat  barges  and  ar- 
tillery, floated  past,  heading  for  the  sea. 

"Animals!"  the  assistant  purser  said 
and  he  waved  his  arm  toward  the  black, 
ungainly  vessels.  "They  tell  us  they  are 
siiulmu  tlieii  soldiers  back  to  Japan  on 
leave.  Are  those  tanks  and  trucks  go- 
ing back  to  Japan  on  leave,  too?  I  tell 
you.  these  ships  are  going'  south,  not 
north.  Soon  you  will  hear  that  Japan 
has  taken  Thailand.  They  are  ready  to 
strike." 

"Where  did  you  pick  up  all  your 
news?"  said  Nick. 

"From  the  immigration  men,"  said 
the  officer.  "They  are  very  depressed. 
Saigon  is  now  a  Japanese  army  camp. 
Many  thousands  of  soldiers  have  been 
sent  toward  the  Cambodia-Thailand 
border;  others  are  being  taken  by  ship 
around  Cochin  China  into  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  They  tell  me  the  Japs  have  in- 
creased our  airport  to  ten  times  its  for- 
mer size.  •    ■ 

Nick  said,  "The  fliers  are  staying. 
That's  interesting." 

"The  infantry,  in  fact,  all  the  ground 
troops  are  merely  passing  through.  But 
the  hotels  and  our  homes  are  filled  with 
Japanese  aviators."  He  gestured  help- 
lessly. "Soon,  maybe  within  a  few 
weeks,  you  Americans  and  the  British 
will  learn  what  a  dreadful  mistake  it 
was  to  permit  the  Japanese  to  establish 
themselves  here.  They  will  make  trou- 
ble for  you." 

"Okay,  General,  only  it  would  have 
helped  if  you  Frenchmen  hadn't  rolled 
out  the  carpet  for  them,"  Nick  said.  He 
called  to  Dixon:  "Come  on  over  and 
listen  to  the  purser.  He  says  the  Jap- 
anese have  the  drop  on  you  English." 

"Hanged  if  I  don't  think  all  French- 
men are  all  infernally  scared  just  be- 
cause the  Nazis  are  in  Paris,"  Dixon 
said  to  the  assistant  purser.  "Cheer  up, 
old  fellow.  We'll  not  quit  until  we  chase 
every  last  German  out  of  France  and  as 
for  these  little  monkeys  from  Tokyo" — 
he    snapped    his    fingers — "we'll    polish 


them   off    Tuesday   between    tiffin   am 
tea." 

"And  when  they  attack  Singapore 
the  officer  began. 

"Singapore!"  Dixon  roared.  "Singa 
pore,  indeed.  You  know,  it's  from  Singa 
pore  that  we  will  attack  them." 

"I  guess  you've  changed  your  mil 
since  you  left  Shanghai,"  Nick  remarke 
to  Dixon.  "The  Japs  looked  pretty  big( 
you  back  there." 

"It  is  frightfully  confusing,  isn't  it?'| 
Dixon   said   affably.    "But    I    dare   sa<] 
Singapore's  not  Shanghai.    Come  dowi] 
there  with  me,  you'll  see."    He  turne<| 
to    the    assistant    purser.     "You    cor 
too,"  he  said.    "It  will  cheer  you  to  gel 
away  from  this."   He  waved  his  arm  til 
embrace  all  of  Indo-China.   "I  can't  un 
derstand    what    you    Frenchmen    wan 
with  the  God-forsaken  country.   Let  th< 
Japs  keep  it." 

Nick  said,  "At  any  rate,  they  seem  t< 
be  preparing  to  stay."   He  pointed  to  i 
cleared    plot    along    the     river    bank 
"That's  more  of  them  than  I  ever  sa?    V(| 
in  one  spot  in  China,  or  even  in  Japan.' 

A  CROSS  the  water,  they  watched  com 
■*"*■  panies  of  Japanese,  bareheaded  ant 
stripped  to  the  waist  in  the  hot  after-  "" ! 
noon  sun,  hurdling  ditches  and  barrier: 
before  plunging  bayonets  into  bags  o 
sand.  Along  the  shore,  battalions  stood 
waiting  their  turn  for  the  drill.  Thi 
decks  of  a  moored  transport  wen 
jammed  with  more  men,  placidly  watch 
ing. 

Betty  was  the  first  to  turn  away 
"Look."  She  tugged  at  Nick's  sleeve 
"At  least,  the  Cathedral's  still  standing.'^ 

Around  one  more  bend  of  the  rive 
they  could  see  the  spired  church  and, 
the  slope  below  it,  the  trees  that  hid 
tiled  roofs  of  the  city's  homes. 

They  remained  silent  as  the  Marecha| 
Joffre  steamed  between  two  solid  line 
of  Japanese  freighters,  Japanese  trans] 
ports  and  Japanese  destroyers.    Whe 
the  ship  edged  toward  the  dock,  the  as  | 
sistant  purser  spoke  to  Dixon.    "I  hop 
you're  right  about  Singapore,"  he  said 
He  looked  back  once  more  to  the  enemjl 
vessels.    "But  only  such  a  little  whih 
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How  the  Servel 

ITRITION  IN  INDUSTRY  PLAN 

is  helping  War  Plants  save 
vital  man-hours 


DIPT.*  232 

NO  LOST  TIME 

THIS  MONTH 


%  of  absenteeism  is  caused 
ILLNESS... not  ACCIDENTS 


PER    NUTRITION    CAN    MEAN: 


*  Fewer  days  lost 

*  Increased  production 

*  Fewer  rejects 

+   Better  safety  record 


ANNOUNCED  less  than  sixty  days  ago,  the  Servel 
l\  Nutrition  In  Industry  Plan  is  already  going  to 
work  in  war  plants  all  over  America  to  help  break 
the  lost-time  bottleneck  caused  by  sickness  and  colds. 

Surveys  show  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  of 
absenteeism  are  the  result  of  ill  health,  not  accidents. 

And  medical  studies  indicate  that  faulty  diet — 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  rules  of  correct  nutri- 
tion— may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition, which  is  robbing  our  nation's  war  effort  of 
more  than  24,000,000  man-hours  monthly. 

The  Servel  Plan  provides  a  simple,  practical  way 


to  improve  the  eating  habits  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  It  an- 
swers the  need  for  guidance  in  choosing  the  right 
food — in  the  plant  cafeteria,  in  neighborhood  restau- 
rants and  in  the  home. 

The  Plan  is  based  on  first-hand  experience  since 
last  January  with  Servel's  own  thousands  of  war- 
plant  employees,  and  incorporates  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  In  Industry 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Gas  Companies  can  supply  war-plant  executives 
with  details  of  the  Servel  Nutrition  In  Industry  Plan. 


HERE'S  WHAT 


.AS  COMPANIES 


)  PUT  THIS  PLAN 


TO  WORK 


1  Helping  to  tell  war-plant  workers  the 
right  foods  to  eat  and  why — through  an 
action-getting  campaign  of  posters,  fold- 
ers, etc.,  keyed  to  the  fighting  urge  of 
"EAT  TO  BEAT  THE  DEVIL." 


2  Cooperating  with  war-plant  cafeterias 
in  suggesting  daily  "Recommended  Vic- 
tory Lunches" — advising  on  snack-wagon 
foods  best  suited  to  supplement  the 
worker's  lunch  box. 


3  Encouraging  neighborhood  restau- 
rants to  serve  balanced  meals.  Securing 
their  cooperation  in  featuring  Victory 
Lunches  and  using  "Eat  to  Beat  the  Devil" 
display  material. 


howing  workers'  wives  and  mothers 
to  pack  better  lunches — how  to  get 

uizing  variety  in  the  daily  lunch  box 
plenty  of  energy-building  food  value 

ell. 


5  Conducting  neighborhood  meetings  in 
local  auditoriums  and  halls  to  teach  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  war-plant  workers 
how  to  plan  and  prepare  nutritious  meals 
at  home. 


6  Offering  housewives  (in  450  cities 
throughout  America)  the  help  and  advice 
of  experienced  Gas  Company  home  econ- 
omists on  all  problems  of  nutrition  and 
conservation. 


WAR-PLANT  EXECUTIVES 

Your  Gas  Company  has  complete  information 
about  the  Servel  Nutrition  In  Industry  Plan. 

Any  war  plant  can  use  the  Plan,  because  it 
can  be  cut  and  tailored  to  meet  specific  re- 
quirements and  conditions.  You  can  use  all  or 
any  part  of  it,  as  your  particular  needs  dictate. 
And  in  every  case,  you'll  find  it  a  simple,  prac- 
tical way  to  improve  the  eating  habits  and 
health  of  your  war  workers. 

COPYRIGHT  1942.  SERVEL.  INC. 


Servel  Nutrition  In  Industry  Plan  has  been  developed 

the  advice  and  help  of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  In 

tstry  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  in  coopera- 

Iwith  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

I  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 


SERVEL.  INC 

EVANSVILLE,     INDIANA 


The  Advertising  and  Promotion  Department  as  well  as 
the  entire  plant  of  Servel,  Inc.,  peacetime  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Gas  Refrigerator,  is  today  completely 
verted  to  the  war  program. 
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Maybe  you  gave  Bud  the  puppy  to  teach  him  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  But  you  wouldn't  damp- 
en his  joy  by  saying  so.  As  for  bathing  the  pup 
—  who'd  call  that  work,  for  Pete's  sake!  It's  just 
another  chance  for  a  romp  and  tussle  with  the 
world's  best  playmate .  .  . 

Be  equally  discreet  about  telling  the  dental 
virtues  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum.  To  Bud, 
Fleers  is  pure  kid  fun.  Gosh,  that's  what  a  fel- 
low chews  gum  for,  isn't  it. ..for  fun?  And  Fleers 
is  some  sport !  A  whopper  of  a  big  mouthful  of 
gum.  And  tough!  Something  to  bite  on. 

Why  should  Bud  ever  suspect  how  Fleers  aids 
and  abets  his  toothbrush?  He  gets  the  benefits 
•just  the  same.  So  extra  big  and  extra  firm,  a 
single  penny  piece  of  Fleers  is  massive  enough 
to  fold  over  and  massage  the  gums.  Tough 
enough  to  give  chewing  muscles  a  real  workout. 
Like  any  chewing  gum,  Fleers  helps  to  clean, 
stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva. 

It';  a  wise  parent  who  knows  when  to  keep  a 
secret.  Let  Bud  go  on  thinking  Fleers  is  just  one 
of  life's  bigger  and  better  treats. 


FLEERS 


"SOinC  Fun!  No  other  gum  made  es- 
pecially for  children  compares  with 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  in  popularity. 


Note  tO  Dentists:  A  more  complete 
statement  of  the,  dental  advantages  of 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  for  both 
adults  and  children  appears  in  the  No- 
vember Journal  of  the  A.  D.  A.  and 
Oral  Hygiene;  also  October  and  De- 
cember Dental  Survey. 


CHEWING  GUM 


A  Ple^d  Especially  desirable  features  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  are  its  bulk  and 
"chewiness."  Should  wartime  restrictions  interfere,  we  pledge  to  suspend  the  manufac- 
ture of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  rather  than  offer  this  product  without  its  characteris- 
tic bulk,  chewiness  and  quality.  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp.,  1000  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ago,  who  could  have  imagined  what  we 
see  today?  Maybe  you  will  have  a  bet- 
ter experience." 

Dixon  watched  him  walk  away.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "hanged  if  I  don't  thmk 
he's  afraid  we  can't  hold  Singapore."  He 
shook  his  head.  "French  morale  must 
be  frightfully  shot." 

Betty  said,  "He  was  in  France  last 
year;  he  told  me  only  ten  men  of  his 
company  escaped  death  or  capture. 
Listen.  He  can  understand  defeat  and 
still  have  courage." 

"I  dare  say."  Dixon  looked  down  at 
the  dozen  Europeans  waiting  on  the 
concrete  wharf.  He  shouted:  "George! 
George!"  He  turned  to  Betty.  "We 
worked  together  for  years  with  a  to- 
bacco company.    He's  still  with  it." 

Nick  said,  "I  guess  you're  all  fixed  for 
a  place  to  sleep." 

"Right,"  said  Dixon.  "I  advise  you 
again,  Nick,  to  go  direct  to  your  consul. 
You  know,  that's  what  consuls  are  for 
— to  be  hosts  for  stranded  compatriots." 

Nick  said,  "I'll  try  the  Continental 
first.    I'll  phone  them  from  here." 

"No  end  of  luck,  Old  Boy,"  Dixon 
said.  "See  you  on  the  Continental  Ter- 
race." 

WHEN  he  had  gone,  Betty  said  to 
Nick,  "You  see,  I  told  you  every- 
body meets  at  the  Continental  Terrace 
before  tiffin.  If  anything  prevents  me 
from  meeting  you  there  at  twelve  to- 
morrow, I'll  be  there  the  following  day 
at  the  same  hour.    Or  the  next  day." 

Nick  said,  "Betty,  I  can't  let  you  go 
off  alone  this  way." 

"All  the  same,  I  must,"  Betty  said. 
"Look,  my  dear,  it  will  most  likely  be 
only  until  tomorrow.  I'll  be  absolutely 
all  right.    Don't  worry  one  minute." 

Nick  stared  at  her.  Betty  said, 
"Aren't  you  even  going  to  kiss  me  good- 
by?"  He  made  no  move.  She  planted  a 
kiss  on  his  cheek  and  darted  away. 

Still  bewildered,  he  made  his  way  to 
a  telephone  on  the  pier  and  got  through 
a  call  to  the  desk  clerk  at  the  Continen- 
tal. 

"No,  monsieur,"  the  clerk  said.  "There 
are  no  rooms.  No,  monsieur,  there  will 
not  be  any  free  later  today." 

"Didn't  the  American  consul  reserve 
a  room  for  me?"  Nick  said  brazenly. 


ci      | 


"No,  monsieur,  the  consul  made 
reservations  for  anyone  today.  Maj 
he  made  it  at  the  Saigon  Palace,"  I 
clerk  said.  "But  they  have  no  roo 
either,"  he  added.  "There  are  no  roo 
anywhere." 

"Well,  I  expect  to  receive  messi 
the  Continental,"  Nick  said.  "You 
down  my  name." 

The     clerk     mopped     his     face 
reached  for  a  pencil.    From  the  tail 
his  eye,  he  watched  one  of  the  Japan 
officers  at  the  end  of  the  long  d<  sic  i 
hook   his  saber  and  tuck   it   undq 
arm. 

The  Japanese  civilians  directfl 
front  of  him,  two  Domei  correspond* 
and  Harold  Makita,  a  member  of 
imperial  military  mission  which  1 
been  flown  in,  made  so  much  noise 
could  barely  hear. 

Over   the    telephone,    the    clerk  s. 
pleadingly,    "Will    you    please    repejl 
Ah.    G-R-I-G-G-S — Monsieur  Gt> 

Makita  leaned  over  the  desk  andflB 
the  clerk's  arm. 

"Just  a  moment,  Monsieur  Greeg  i 
the  clerk  said. 

Makita   said,   "Griggs  wants  a  flB 
here?" 

"But  we  have  none,"  the  clerk  ■■ 
"There  are  no  rooms." 

"There  will  be  a  room  for  him, 
kita  said  firmly.    "Tell  him  you  haviW 
room." 

The    clerk   looked    despairingly  vS 
Makita    to   the   two    men    beside   hi  It 
Then  he  turned  back  to  the  telepho 
"Very  good,  Monsieur  Greegs,"  he  si 
"We  have  just  found  we  shall  have 
room." 

"Very    good,"    Nick    mimicked    hi 
"I'll  be  right  along." 

"Let  me  see  your  register,"  Male 
said  to  the  perspiring  clerk. 

"But  it  is  irregular,   monsieur," 
clerk  said.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  til 
handed    over    the    list    of    the    hot* 
guests. 

The  Domei  men  looked  over  Makit 
shoulder  as  he  ran  his  finger  down  t 
page.  "There!"  One  of  the  correspor 
ents  held  Makita's  hand.  "That's 
convenient  room.  And  the  officers  w 
occupy  it  are  now  on  the  terrace 
couple  of  young  pilots." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"But  aren't  you  afraid  that   working— even   for 
the  duration — may  kill  something  fine  in  you?" 
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Any  Week 

Continued  from  page  4 


ss  she,  convictions  such  as  hers 
sruld  be  laid  aside  for  the  duration. 
M  Gene  B.  Sammons  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
Ina,  is  advocating  a  plan  to  keep  the 
Irman  army  intact,  arm  them  with 
Hvels  and  hammers  instead  of  guns, 
B  force  them  to  rebuild  the  European 
Mbs  and  towns  that  they  have  de- 
■pyed — Stalingrad  for  example.  He 
•aid  have  them  work  under  Jewish 
•men,  although  we  don't  see  why  gen- 
|  Poles,  Czechs,  Dutch  and  English 

iiiuld    be    deprived    of    this    pleasure. 
Lvever,  that  can  be  worked  out  later, 
"tm  Mr.  W.  F.  Bryle  of  Seattle,  Wash- 

Kon,  there's  a  suggestion  that  Nazi 
Jap  leaders  be  interned  on  an  "ex- 
imental  prison  farm  where  all  new- 
gled  diet  and  health  schemes  will  be 
d  out  on  them  before  being  released 
>n  a  public  which  is  already  develop- 

queer  shapes,  appetites  and  habits 
m  taking  crackpot  cures  and  adopt  - 

screwball  programs  for  longer  and 
)pier  living — soybeans  for  example." 
course,  we  have  lots  of  suggestions 
m  unimaginative  people  who  want  to 
ict  dismal  tortures.  But  you've  prob- 

Iy  heard  all  those.     We  wouldn't  be 
pwed  to  mention  them  anyway,  but 
all  a  very  good  sign  and  we're  cer- 
tily  cheered  up  no  end. 

pIS   one   should   have   been   sent  to 

Bneral  Hershey.  Inasmuch  as  we  can't 

■derstand    how    anybody    gets    along 

Khout  reading  this  column,  he  will  of 

■irse  get  it  anyway.  But  Miss  Eugenia 

■  Ogdmun  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  urges 

it  all  men  who  win  deferment  from 

my   service   because   of   induced    or 

Dny  physical  shortcomings  be  given 

ard  specifying  such  ailments.    When 

ise   men   apply   for   jobs,   employers 

mid  demand  the  cards  and  reject  the 

plications    because,     obviously,    the 

irers  are  unfit  for  hard  work.    This 

)bably  won't  work  but  we  think  we 

!  Miss  Ogdmun's  point.    "I've  seen," 


writes  she,  "a  lot  of  physically  de- 
ferred heroes  being  the  life  of  many 
parties.  If  a  man  can  drink  all  night, 
dance  all  night,  make  passes  at  the  gals, 
and  hold  down  good  non-war-produc- 
tion jobs  all  day,  there  can't  be  much 
the  matter  with  them  except  perhaps 
their  hearts.  And  I  don't  mean  any- 
thing organic." 

OUR  persistent  scouts  send  us  this  from 
Pittsburgh.  When  Leon  Henderson  be- 
gan to  freeze  rents,  the  husband  of  an 
owner  of  a  number  of  rented  dwellings 
gave  several  hearty  cheers.  It  was  his 
job  to  collect  the  rents  for  his  wife's 
houses.  Recently  she  had  increased  the 
rent  of  one  from  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month  to  thirty-seven  fifty.  The  hus- 
band didn't  think  the  increase  was  war- 
ranted but  didn't  say  so.  So  every 
month  he  collected  the  old  rental — 
thirty-five  dollars  —  and  added  two 
fifty  thereto  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
thus  preserving  peace  at  home.  We  are 
very  quick  to  realize  that  there  are 
strong  men  who  will  denounce  this  rent- 
collecting  husband  but  somehow  we 
can't  pretend  to  be  one  of  them  this 
time.  After  all,  surely  peace  is  worth 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  any  day. 

BY  NOW,  of  course,  the  elections  will 
have  been  held,  a  great  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  have  been  elected  to 
many  entirely  unnecessary  jobs,  and  a 
lot  of  tax  money  which  might  be  de- 
voted to  war  materials  and  training,  aid 
to  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dependents  and 
similar  important  things  will  go  to  pay 
large  salaries  to  small  politicians.  And 
yet  we  don't  know  that  we'd  do  very 
much  about  that  even  if  we  knew  what 
to  do  and  had  the  power  to  do  it.  We 
fell  to  discussing  this  particular  thing 
with  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Con- 
gress. "Hell,  man!"  said  he.  "That's  what 
we're  fighting  for — the  right  to  honor  in- 
competents with  public  office."  .  .  .  W.  D. 
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"I  don't  care  what  unfinished  business  you  have  to  take 
care   of — you   don't   get   a   gun   until   you're   inducted" 
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KEEP  EM  ^  FED  RIGHT- 


CHOICE  OF  THE 
U.  S.  ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION-Now 
used  by  U.  S.  Army! 


Nationwide  survey  proves 
GAINES'  taste  appeal! 

Don't  wonder  for  a  moment  whether  your 
dog  will  like  Gaines.  Chances  are  better 
than  9  out  of  10  that  he  will,  according  to 
actual  survey  figures! 

And  if  these  odds  don't  seem  conclusive  to 
you,  you  still  can  find  out  for  sure — without 
risking  a  single  cent!  Simply  send  for  a  free 
sample  ...  or  buy  a  bag  of  Gaines  from  your 
dealer  under  Gaines'  money-back  guarantee. 

Why  not  do  one  of  the  two  today!  In  addi- 
tion to  having  a  grand  taste  that  dogs  go  for 
right  from  the  start,  Gain| 
A,  Bi,  B2(G),B6,  D,  Ei 
tional  factors  that  dogsJaftLkrJd^Q  'trUfl^RY 

Not  every  dog  food 

""-.line, 


NOT  A  HASTILY 
FORMULATED 
WARTIME  FEED- 
ING SUBSTITUTE 


Official  Photo 

U.S.Antarctic 

Service 


Try  GAINES  at  Our  Risk! 

If  you  wish,  let  your  dog  enjoy  his  first 
taste  of  Gaines  simply  by  writing  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  to 
Gaines  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  C-ll,  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y.,  for  a  free  sample.  Better 
still,  buy  a  2-lb.  or  a  5-lb.  bag  of  Gaines 
right  away.  Remember,  Gaines  must  sat- 
isfy you  and  your  dog,  or  Gaines  will 
refund  your  money! 


2  LB. 

Nutritionally 
equal  to  SIX  lib. 
CANS  moist  food. 
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"Here's  My  Secret 

of  Perfect 

Pipe  Smoking' 


I  SEND  TODAY 
FOR  SAMPLE 


The  secret  of  Rum  and  Maple  distinction 
lies  in  the  exclusive  blending  process  by 
which  I  combined  four  carefully  aged  tobac- 
cos (one  or  which  is  rare  Syrian  Latakia) 
with  mellow  imported  Jamaica  Red  Heart 
Rum  and  pure  Vermont  Maple  .  .  .  produc- 
ing an  extremely  mild,  fragrant  smoke  com- 
pletely unlike  anything  else  you've  ever 
tried.  So  clean  and  aromatic  it's  a  sure  hit 
with  everyone  —  even  the  ladies!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Original 
Rum  and  Maple  to- 
day —  or  for  a  gen- 
erous free  sample 
package— write  Rum 
and  Maple,  Dept  3C, 
191— 4th  Avenue, 
New    York    City. 


RUM,/' 
MAPLE 

PIPE    MIXTURE 


Ideal  Xmas  gift  for 
men  in  the  service  is 
this  grand  tobacco  in 
a  handsome  and  dis- 
tinctive Rum  Barrel 
Humidor   Package. 


Shell  Cases  Made  of  Steel 


THE  scene  was  the  Aberdeen 
(Maryland)  Proving  Grounds, 
and  the  Army  was  about  to  test  a 
cartridge  case  made  of  steel.  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Army  had  been 
making  similar  tests  of  steel-made 
shell  cases  without  success. 

"Do  you  think  it'll  fire?"  asked 
Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  S.  Fletcher  du- 
biously. 

"Sure,"  said  C  L.  Patterson,  mana- 
ger of  the  Corcoran- Brown  division  of 
the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

"Bet  you  a  buck,"  said  Colonel 
Fletcher,  who  had  seen  dozens  of  pre- 
vious failures. 

The  bet  was  made,  the  gun  was  fired, 
and  the  cartridge  case  was  discharged 
immediately  from  the  gun.  This  was 
repeated  with  dozens  of  similar  car- 
tridge cases.  That  occurrence  was  as 
important  to  the  United  States  Army 
as  anything  that  has  happened  in  this 
war. 

At  that  moment,  in  October,  1941, 
the  Army  was  faced  with  a  great  emer- 
gency. It  was  apparent  that  there  was 
not  enough  copper  available  for  all 
purposes,  and  shell  cases  had  hitherto 
been  made  of  brass  (seventy  per  cent 
copper;  thirty  per  cent  zinc).  Copper 
from  Chile  and  Bolivia  might  soon  be 
cut  off,  and  American  sources  were  not 
able  to  supply  the  copper  we  needed 
to    make    ships,    tanks,    planes,    tur- 


bines and  communication  instruments. 

The  Army  turned  again  to  the  use  of 
steel,  although  previous  attempts  had 
been  fiascos.  The  Germans  had  used 
steel  casings  in  the  first  World  War  but 
never  for  barrage  or  rapid  firing.  Each 
shell  had  to  be  rammed  out  of  the  gun, 
like  an  old  muzzle  loader.  We  had 
made  steel  casings  in  1918  but  from 
high-alloy  steel — chrome,  nickel,  etc. 
— ingredients  which  also  were  now  un- 
available. The  job  had  to  be  done  with 
low-carbon  steel,  and  repeated  tests 
had  proved  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 

A  cartridge  case  is  not  a  shell.  It  is 
a  long  tube  that  holds  the  charge  of 
powder;  the  shell  is  affixed  to  its  end. 
The  detonator  discharges  sparks  into 
the  cartridge  case,  and  the  powder  is 
exploded,  furnishing  the  propelling 
force  for  the  shell.  This  creates  ex- 
tremely high  pressure  in  the  gun 
barrel.  The  barrel  expands,  and  the 
cartridge  case  must  also  expand;  but  it 
must  return  to  its  normal  size  immedi- 
ately. Otherwise,  the  case  sticks  in  the 
barrel,  the  gun  freezes  and  becomes 
useless. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  called  in  by  the 
Army  because  of  his  success  with  cold- 
drawn  steel  at  the  Cincinnati  plant, 
where  he  had  been  making  head  lamps 
for  autos  and  receivers  for  refrigera- 
tors. 

When  the  Patterson  experiments 
had    been    proved    successful,    Major 


General  Levin  H.  Campbell,  Jr. 
of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  stepj 
and  said,  "Stop  experimenting  a 
into  production.  We'll  make  thei 
learn  about  them  at  the  same 

In  addition  to  plants  such  as  tr 
operated  by  Auto- Lite,  brass 
were  utilized  because  they  ai 
possessed  draw  presses  and  fur 
Forty-seven  contracts  were  let 
shell  cases  have  been  flowing  c 
months.  Soon,  production  will 
its  peak. 

Unless  this  method  had  been  c 
oped,  it  would  have  meant  either 
shells  or  fewer  ships.  Because  < 
action  of  salt  water,  ships  must 
copper.  According  to  Lieutenant 
eral  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Chief 
Service  of  Supply,  400,000,000  p 
of  copper  would  be  saved  by  m 
shell  casings  of  steel.  Another  75 
000  pounds  will  be  saved  by 
other  substitute  materials  and  b 
gineering  changes  in  production, 
estimated  that  under  the  old  m 
of  artillery  shell-case  productio 
fifth  of  all  copper  available  i 
country  would  have  been  taken 
will  require  a  very  small  perce 
of  our  steel  production. 

Without  being  stupidly  sentin 
about  it,  this  seems  to  prove  tr 
adage  over  again:  When  it  has 
done,  America  somehow  wil 
it  done. 


: 
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says  grandpappy  engine  2414 
to  a  1942  Santa  Fe  Freight  Diesel 


Santa  Fe 


SERVING  THE  SOUTHWEST 
FOR  70  YEARS 


"Back  in  '98,  in  the  Spanish-American  War,"  rem- 
inisces little  Old-Timer  2414,  "20  cars  was  an 
average-length  freight  train.  By  World  War  I,  -we'd 
upped  our  Santa  Fe  freights  to  an  average  35.9  cars. 
Not  bad  railroadin',  that." 

"Not  bad  is  right,"  answers  the  big  new  freight 
Diesel,  "but  not  good  enough  for  World  War  II. 
Now  we've  stretched  'em  out  another  41%,  to  50.9 
cars,  and  those  cars  are  bigger,  loaded  heavier,  and 
rolling  farther  and  faster." 

"Good  work,  son,"  says  Old-Timer.  "Yours  is  the 
BIG  war  job.  Keep  'em  rollin'— or  else!" 

KEEP  'EM  ROLLIN'-OR  ELSE 

ir  No  nation  that  does  not  possess  efficient  mass 
transportation  can  hope  to  win  a  modern  war.  In 
America  that  mass  transportation  job  is  squarely  up 
to  her  railroads.  If  they  jail,  we  lose. 

Neither  battle  gallantry  nor  industrial  wizardry 


alone  will  turn  the  tide.  To  meet  this  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, we  ask  for  every  possible  consideration  in 
the  allocation  of  materials  for  vitally  essential  repairs, 
maintenance  and  new  equipment. 

DAILY  THE  LOAD  INCREASES 

To  date,  the  railroads  have  met  100%  the  stagger- 
ing demands  born  of  this  global  war.  Many  have 
helped  make  that  record  possible— the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  civilian 
shippers  and  travelers  everywhere. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1942,  with  25%  fewer 
locomotives,  the  Santa  Fe  moved  94%  more  freight 
ton-miles  and  27%  more  military  and  civilian  pas- 
senger miles  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  in 
World  War  I. 

Daily  the  load  increases.  No  man  knows  what  the  peak 
will  be.  We  do  know  there  is  a  limit  to  the  perform- 
ance that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  existing  equipment. 


SANTA     FE     SYSTEM     LINES 
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EVEN  YOUR  SMILE  DANCES, 


Dear  Katie 

Continued  from  page  12 


RITA  HAYWURTH  dances  as  dazzling!?  as  ever  in  her  new  Columbia  Picture, 
"You  Were  Never  Lovelier."  But  it's  her  smile  that  makes  you  really  love  her! 
Naturally,  we're  proud  that  lovely  Rita's  favorite  dentifrice  is  Calox  Tooth  Powder. 


Wm 


Keeping  In  Trim  is  serious  busi- 
ness. "And  I  made  myself  a  con- 
noisseur of  dental  preparations— I 
do  think  that  teeth  must  look  ex- 
quisitely clean.  I  settled  on  Calox 
because— well,  it  always  seems  to 
leave  ray  teeth  just  a  little  fresher 
and  brighter  than  I  ex]>eeted." 
Maybe  Calox  has  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  you.  Try  it! 


Two  ways  to 


your  dentist  follows 

both! So  can  you.. . 

with  Galox 


Notice  your  dentist's  technique  when  he  gives 
you  a  dental  cleaning.  First,  he  thoroughly 
cleans  your  teeth.  Then,  and  only  then,  does 
he  polish  them.  In  your  home  care  why  be  sat- 
isfied with  less  than  BOTH  cleaning  and.  pol- 
ishing, when  you  can  get  Calox? 

5  cleansing  and  polishing  ingredients 

Calox  gives  you  not  one  or  two,  but  five  spe- 
cial ingredients  for  cleaning  and  brightening. 
With  every  stroke  of  the  brush,  Calox  helps 
detach  food  particles,  removes  deposits,  cleans 
off  surface  stains.  Your  mouth  is  stimulated,  re- 
freshed. And  with  every  stroke  Calox  polishes, 
too,  making  your  teeth  shine  with  their  own 
clear,  natural  lustre. .  .In  Holly  wood,  many  astar 
trusts  to  Calox-care.  Try  Calox  for  your  smile! 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Don't  Wait  for  a  toothache  before  you  see 
your  dentist.  Decay  is  often  well  ad- 
vanced before  actual  pain  is  felt.  Save 
time,  save  expense,  save  your  teeth. 
Have  adeutal  check-up  regularly.  It  pays. 


ALOX 

°OTH    POWDfc* 


*  Guaranteed  by  ™ 
i  Good  Housekeeping 

■romcmiM    .*. 


Homer  stared  at  the  combers  gal- 
loping toward  him  to  break  into  thun- 
dering surf  on  the  shore.  "The  sea,"  he 
marveled.  "That  is  the  sea!"  He  tried 
again,  "The  Pacific  Ocean!"  Some- 
where out  there  were  submarines.  There 
were  Japs  out  there.  There  were  enemy 
islands.  And  in  just  a  few  days,  the 
scuttle  butt  had  it,  his  battlewagon 
would  be  out  there. 

He  began  trudging  southward  along 
the  shore.  A  fog  had  come  in,  and  it  was 
just  as  though  ghosts  of  breakers  were 
dashing  out  of  the  sea  to  the  beach. 

When  he  heard  the  scream,  Homer 
felt  as  startled  as  a  sailor  marooned  on 
an  empty  island.  He  halted,  shaken.  A 
voice  cried,  "Help!" — a  woman's  voice, 
made  shrill  by  alarm. 

Homer's  heart  pounded  fast  and  he 
was  frightened.  But  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  toward  the  voice.  The  sand 
above  tidemark  Was  soft  and  deep,  im- 
peding his  speed  yet  giving  no  sound. 
He  could  see  her  now.  She  struggled  in 
silence.  A  guy  had  his  hand  pulled  over 
her  mouth. 

"You  leave  her  alone!"  Homer  called 
to  this  guy,  his  voice  sort  of  quaky  but 
very  dogged. 

WHAT  happened  after  that  was  con- 
fused when  he  came  to  look  back  on 
the  battle  later.  There  had  been  boxing 
at  Great  Lakes  Station,  and  Homer  re- 
membered what  he  had  been  taught 
about  keeping  your  guard  up  and  not 
slugging  wild.  After  a  while  his  right 
fist  landed  with  plenty  of  smoke,  for 
later  he  found  that  his  knuckles  were 
skinned.  Then  the  guy  faded  out  of 
his  reach.  He  was  merely  a  shape  in 
the  gray  of  the  fog,  a  shape  which  dis- 
solved until — presto,  change! — the  guy 
had  just  vanished,  swallowed  from 
view. 

The  girl  was  sobbing.  She  wasn't  so 
big,  no  more  than  maybe  a  hundred 
pounds.  Her  reddish-brown  hair  was 
blown  and  mussed,  and  her  hat  had  been 
knocked  from  her  head  to  the  sand.  Still 
without  speaking,  Homer  retrieved  it. 
He  brushed  it  off  gingerly,  using  his 
sleeve. 

Frightened  blue  eyes  kept  watching 
his  face.  There  was  mist  on  their  brows, 
and  the  tiny  moisture  which  clung  to 
her  hair  was  like  pin-point  gems.  She 
was  a  pretty  girl,  all  right — alarmingly 
so,  to  Homer's  notion. 

"I  guess  that  fellow  got  fresh,"  he 
ventured. 

"Yes,"  the  girl  answered  between  two 
sobs.  But  now  her  sobs  were  becoming 
less  wild.  "Thanks,"  she  went  on.  "You 
were  very  brave  to  beat  up  Joe  like 
that.    He's  tough." 

"His  name  is  Joe?"  Homer  said,  em- 
barrassed. But  there  was  more  than 
just  being  fussed — a  kind  of  jealous 
feeling  as  well,  vaguely  resenting  this 
guy  named  Joe. 

She  and  this  guy  Joe,  she  explained, 
both  worked  in  a  south  San  Francisco 
factory  and  they  happened  to  have  the 
same  day  off.  "When  he  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  beach  today,  I  never  even 
dreamed — !    Oh,  where's  my  bag?" 

It  was  on  the  sand  where  she  had 
dropped  it  when  Joe  got  fresh.  She 
opened  it  quickly  and  gave  out  a  cry  as 
she  glanced  in  its  glass.  "I  look  like 
something  the  cat  dragged  in!  Would 
you  hold  this  for  me?" 

"Sure,"  gulped  Homer. 

He  stood  like  a  statue,  holding  the 
bag  so  this  girl  could  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass.  He  felt  himself  blushing;  his 
pulse  beat  quickened  while  she  was 
working  a  comb  through  her  hair.  He 
was  breathing  the  odor  of  heady  per- 


fume, she  was  standing  so  close  in 
of  Homer — a  flesh  and  blood  girl, 
turbingly  pretty,   fixing  herself  wr 
little   concern    as    if   he    were    just 
mother  or  aunt. 

How  quick  she  was!    She  had 
on   her  hat  and  was  doing  things 
with  a  lipstick  and  puff. 

"My  name  is  Katie  Stoner,"  she 

"Very  pleased  to  meet  you,"  H 
managed,  rather  impressed  by  his 
bane  response.  "My  name  is  Hi 
Brown,  U.  S.  N." 

"I'm   glad  you're  in  the   Navy," 
said.    She  was  measuring  Homer 
wise   young  eyes.    "I   would   ratb 
rescued  by  a  sailor  instead  of  a  soli 
Because,"  she  explained,  "I  think 
sailors  are  more  romantic." 

"Aw!"    grinned    Homer,    wriggli 
bit. 

"With  a  girl  in  every  port!"  she 
cused  him. 

"Some  guys,  maybe,"  Homer  adn 
ted,  recalling  how  lots  of  the  guys  k 
bragging.    "But  I — I  haven't." 

"You've  just  got  one?" 

"Haven't  got  any,"  Homer  blurt 
Katie  was  smiling,  her  eyebrows  lif • 
as  though  she  were  saying,  "You're  t« 
ing  me!"  He  grinned  self-conscious 
kind  of  hoping  she  would  believe  he  1 
told  her  a  fib.  But,  heck,  how  coi 
Homer  have  him  a  girl  in  every 
when  this  was  the  very  first  port 
had  seen? 

They  left  the  beach  and  went  up 
the    highway    that    follows    along 
shore  front.     The  fact  dawned  on 
he  did  have  a  girl!   Yeah,  here  she 
She  was  holding  his  arm.   She  was  cc| 
ing  him  Homer,  as  friendly  as  that,  a 
her  hand  was  snuggled  under  his  ai 
and  his  arm  was  tingling  where  Ka 
held  it. 

At  last  they  reached  the  amusem 
park  which  fronts  on  the  sea  below  1 
Cliff  House.  Some  of  the  confider 
oozed  from  Homer  when  he  found  hii 
self  going  into  a  place  and  sitting  do' 
with  this  girl  in  a  booth.  A  city  g: 
wise  in  the  ways  of  big  towns.  Soph 
ticated.   Homer  felt  scary. 

There  were  cigarette  stubs  and  du 
dishes  and  a  piece  of  string  upon  t 
table.    He  picked  up  the  string. 

"This  here,"  Homer  told  her  nei 
ously,  making  some  practiced  turns  w 
the  string,  "is  called  a  bowline.  It's 
mighty  useful  knot  to  know  when  y 
want  to  secure  a  boat  to  a  bollard,  as 
bowline's  a  knot  that  won't  never  slij 

SHE  was  smiling  at  him.     The  te« 
stains    were    gone,    and    her    no: 
Homer  noted,  was  fearfully  cute.    Th 
there   were    her   lips,    soft-looking    a; 
warm  the  way  their  corners  turned 
when  she  smiled.     They  made  Horr 
think  he  would  like  to  kiss  her.     Ji 
thinking  such  things  sent  the  blood 
his    cheeks,    and    in    sudden    panic 
worked    at    the    string   to    show    her 
double  becket  bend. 

"I  like  the  bowline  best,"  said  Kat 
"Because  it's  a  knot  which  will   nev 
slip.    Would  it  keep  a  sailor  tied,  so 
wouldn't—?" 

Solemnly  Homer  nodded,  sa 
"Sure."  Her  eyes  watching  his  acre 
the  table  gave  him  a  pleasantly  hel 
less  feeling.  A  juke  box  was  singi 
that  popular  song  in  which  the  wor 
kept  repeating  over,  "Don't  sit  unci 
the  apple  tree  with  anyone  else  but  n 
anyone  else  .  .  ."  She  was  humming 
now,  still  smiling  at  him,  and  all  tl 
time,  the  smell  of  perfume  kept  worki 
on  Homer,  teasing  his  nose. 

Her  expression  changed.  She  had  n 
ticed  his  hand  where  the  knuckles  we 
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lo  help  speed  aircraft  production,  quick, 
easy  identification  is  necessary  for  the  hundreds 
of  different  electrical  wires  in  every  airplane. 

A  special  "Scotch"  Tape  with  numbers  printed 
on  it  is  used  today  on  each  wire  to  provide  posi- 
tive identification  in  a   matter  of  seconds   instead   of  minutes 
formerly  needed. 

.  In  many  other  lines  of  war  production,  "Scotch"  Tape  is  saving 
time  .  .  .  identifying  parts,  holding,  sealing,  protecting,  insulating. 
More  than  100  different  types  of  "Scotch"  Tape,  from  tissue 
thinness  to  cardboard  thickness,  are  available  for  many  varied  war 
requirements.  Special  dispensers,  both  hand  and  automatic,  have 
been  developed  to  speed  production  and  conserve  tape. 

Write  today.  Our  engineering  and  research  service,  our  experience 
with  other  war  production  problems,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  booklet  showing 
important  war  uses  for  "Scotch"  Tapes. 

You  may  be  interested  also  in  the  new  book- 
let describing  time-saving  methods  for  grinding, 
finishing  and  polishing  w  ith  3-M  Abrasive  Paper 
and  Cloth  Products. 

Please  use  your  business  letterhead  and 
address  Dept.  C-l  1 2,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg. 
Company,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


VU&ne  U  (wly,  <me  "SCOTCH" 
tape  wicuia..  Look  for  the  name 
SCOTCH". ..Your  guarantee  of  quality. 


11 


SCOTCH  TAPE 


TRADEMARK       OF        M.        M. 


IADE      AND      PATENTED       IN      U.     S.     A.      BY 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co 

Mm! 


SAIN 


P   A    U 


Makers  of 


MINN 

Products 


S   O   T   A 


M  ABRASIVE  PAPER  I  CLOTH  .  3-M  WAXES  t  SEALERS  .  3-M  ELASTIC  CEMENTS  •  "SCOrCHLITr    ■  3-M  ROOFING  GRANULES  •  3-M  CUTTING  4  FINISHING  C0MPOUN0S 


P^M^^^H^H 


■■I  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■1 


^■■■■■■■■1 


3-M  CONCRETE  RESURFACING  CEMENTS 


3-M  LAPPING  t  GRINDING  COW 
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DON'T  LET  HIGH   TENSION 

WAR  WORK  GET  YOU  DOWN, 

DEAR.   PLAY  SAFE!  TAKE 

GROVE'S   VITAMINS! 


I  FEEL  LIKE  A  NEW 
MAN-THANKS  TO 
GROVE'S  VITAMINS 


YES,  FOR 
LESS  THAN 

lVfcc  A 
DAY,  TOO! 


You  can't  feel  right,  live  right, 
do  your  best  work  suffering  with 
vitamin  deficiency.  Play  safe! 
Tike  one  GROVES  Viumin 
Capsule  daily  for  your  protective 
requirements  of  wonderful  Vi- 
tamins A  and  Dplus  essential  Bi, 
vitamins  very  frequently  lack- 
ing in  your  daily  diets.  And 
GROVE'S  Vitamins  are  priced 
amazingly  low— less  than  lV^c 
per  day  when  purchased  in 
the  family  size— over  ten  weeks' 
supply,  $1.00.  Unit  for  unit 
you  can't  buy  finer  quality. 
Potency  guaranteed.  Don't  risk 
viumin  deficiency.  Sun  taking 
GROVE'S  Vitamins  today! 


-v^'aV 


IKl  VITAMINS 
IN  EACH  GROVE'S 
CAPSULE  EQUALS 


W 


VITAMIN    A    IN 
10   FRESH    EGGS 


VITAMI  N    B.   I  N 
S    PINTS    MILK 


VITAMIN    0 

IN    1'/) 

TEASPOONFULS 

COD    LIVER    OIL 


AMERICA 

READS  188,000,000 

MAGAZINES  A  MONTH 


DOCTORS  WARN 

CONSTIPATED  FOLKS 

ABOUT  LAZY  LIVER 

IT  IS  SAID  constipation  causes  many  human 
discomforts — headaches,  lack  of  energy  and 
mental  dullness  being  but  a  few.  BUT  DON'T 
WORRY— For  years  a  noted  Ohio  Doctor, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  successfully  treated  scores 
of  patients  for  constipation  with  his  famous 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  gently  yet  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  bowels  but  ALSO  pep  up  liver  bile 
secretion  to  help  digest  fatty  foods.  Test  their 
goodness  TONIGHT!  Follow  label  directions. 


A# 


//A\/*cur 

MMtYOU 
YTCHY? 

Tell  Your  Barber  to  Use 
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raw  from  hitting  that  guy.  "Homer, 
you're  hurt!" — impulsive  fingers  reach- 
ing across  the  table  to  him. 

"Aw,  that's  nothing.  Shucks!"  scoffed 
Homer.  "What  do  you  think  I  am,  a 
sissy?" 

It  was  after  they'd  eaten  and  had 
some  rides  on  the  roller  coaster  and  the 
Fighter  Patrol  that  she  mentioned  a 
movie.  Okay  with  him.  This  movie  was 
down  in  Market  Street,  a  longish  car 
ride  up  and  over  the  rolling  hills  of  San 
Francisco. 

Homer  hardly  knew  what  the  film 
was  about,  for  all  the  time  he  kept 
thinking.  Gosh,  me  sitting  here  with  a 
city  girl  who  is  holding  my  hand!  Yeah, 
holding  his  hand!  She* had  taken  his 
hand  when  the  action  got  tense,  wanting 
it  just  for  reassurance;  but  now  that  the 
fellow  had  put  up  his  gun  she  still  held 
on.  Her  fragrance  drugged  him  like 
poppy  smoke,  which  causes  a  guy  to 
have  marvelous  dreams. 

Soon  Homer  could  see  himself  as  the 
hero,  an  actor  named  Cagney.  And  that 
girl  on  the  screen  was  Katie  Stoner! 
Doing  and  talking  romantic  things, 
while  the  audience  sat  in  the  dark  and 
was  thrilled. 

A  newsreel  ended  the  show  with  a 
bang.  There  was  a  shot  of  some  U.  S. 
cruiser  shooting  her  guns  in  the  Coral 
Sea.  Then  there  was  the  President  in 
his  office  pinning  a  medal  on  a  Navy 
officer,  a  tanned  young  man  who,  Homer 
could  see  when  he  looked  more  closely, 
was  Homer  Brown! 

Pretty  drunk  with  all  he  had  seen  and 
felt,  Homer  came  out  into  Market 
Street,  Katie  still  fragrantly  clutching 
his  arm.  In  the  Pig  'n'  Whistle  they  had 
some  ice  cream,  then  started  up  Powell 
to  get  a  car.  This  took  them  past  a  large 
hotel,  and  just  as  they  were  approach- 
ing the  entrance  the  great  thing  hap- 
pened. 

First,  a  lieutenant  with  aiguillettes 
hung  from  one  shoulder  dashed  out  of 
the  place  to  open  the  door  of  a  limou- 
sine. He  was  followed  by  a  man  wearing 
more  gold  braid  than  Homer  had  ever 
beheld  on  one  sleeve.  A  band  and  three 
stripes.    Homer  suddenly  froze. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Katie;  while  Homer 
saluted,  leaning  sort  of,  he  was  so  rigid, 
as  if  he  were  bracing  himself  in  a  gale. 

The  admiral  glanced  from  him  to 
Katie.  His  hair  was  gray,  but  his  eyes 
were  quick,  and  now  as  he  saw  them 
gaping  at  him,  lines  crinkled  out  from 
the  edges  of  his  eyes  and  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  cap  and  nodded. 

"Good  evening,  son,"  the  admiral 
said. 

Homer  and  Katie  stood  rooted  fast. 
They  were  still  like  that  when  the  car 
started  off,  the  Old  Man  smiling  at  them 
from  the  seat. 

Katie  gasped,  "You  know  him,  Ho- 
mer?" 

"Me  know  a  four-star  admiral? 
Heck!" 

"But  he  spoke  to  you!" 

"He  did,  for  a  fact." 

/"^N  THE  streetcar,  clear  to  where 
^^  Katie  lived,  Homer  sat  dazzled  by 
this  new  glory.  "Good  evening,  son" — 
to  him,  Homer  Brown!  And  Katie  had 
seen  it!    The  heights  had  been  reached. 

But  there  he  was  wrong.  A  dizzier 
peak  remained  for  Seaman  Brown  to 
achieve.  When  they  came  to  her  house 
and  were  on  the  porch.  Katie  said,  "Will 
you  write  me.  Homer?" 

"Sure,  I  will." 

"You  will  have  to  write  first.  Be- 
cause I  would  feel  very  hurt  and  silly 
if  I  wrote  first  and  you  didn't  answer. 
A  girl  never  knows  when  it  comes  to 
sailors.  They're  so  romantic,  and  to 
break  a  girl's  heart  is  second  nature 
with  so  many  sailors." 

"Not  me,  Katie.  I'm  not  like  that. 
Honest,  I'm  not." 

He  heard  Katie  laugh.   It  sounded  ex- 


citing, low  and  pleasant.  The  fragrance 
of  her  was  all  around  him.  She  had 
taken  his  hand,  as  though  to  shake  it. 
But  now  Katie's  arm  went  about  his 
neck.  Her  soft  warm  lips  were  pressed 
to  his.  It  seemed  to  Homer  that  the 
world  had  suddenly  stopped  in  its 
tracks,  ai:d  the  signal  which  stopped  it 
was  Katie's  kiss. 

"  'By,  Homer,"  she  said.  "Good  luck 
with  those  Japs." 

He  lurched  down  the  steps  and  along 
the  walk.  Two  blocks  Homer  floated 
through  beautiful  clouds  before  he  re- 
called that  the  streetcar  line  lay  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

How  could  he  know  that  with  Katie 
Stoner  a  kiss  for  a  guy  who  had  taken 
her  out  was  the  very  least  that  a  guy 
expected?  All  Homer  knew  as  he 
floated  along  was  that  he  was  changed. 
He  was  now  a  man. 

Half  an  hour  ago,  if  Katie  had  asked 
him  why  he  enlisted,  he'd  have  been 
kind  of  vague.  Partly,  to  get  away  from 
his  uncle.  Partly  because  the  Japs 
made  him  mad,  and  he  didn't  care  for 
the  Nazis  either.  Partly,  to  see  the 
outside  world. 

But  now  it  was  different.  Now  he  saw 
clearly.  Homer  knew  now  that  he  had 
enlisted  to  fight  for  Katie,  for  other 
guys'  Katies,  for  those  Katies'  old  folks 
and  sisters  and  kids. 

When  a  cloud  came  rumbling  along 
the  tracks,  he  climbed  aboard  it  and 
paid  a  nickel.  At  the  Ferry  Building  he 
left  that  cloud  and  walked  on  others  to 
the  Navy  landing.  After  some  minutes 
a  cloud  drifted  in,  smelling  of  gas  fumes 
from  its  exhaust;  he  read  the  name  of 
his  wagon  on  it;  then  Homer  scrambled 
aboard  this  cloud,  and  soon  it  was  tak- 
ing him  out  to  his  ship. 

Without  even  thinking  he  burst  into 
song: 

"Don't  sit  under  the  apple  tree, 
With  anyone  else  but  me, 
Anyone  else  but  me, 
Anyone  else  but  me — " 

"Hey,  Porky!  Get  a  load  of  Boots' 
breath.  That  guy  been  gargling  devil 
water?" 

They  were  off.  This  was  just  the  open- 
ing crack.  Clear  to  the  wagon's  port 
quarter  they  razzed  him. 

But  Homer  merely  grinned  at  them 
now.  Such  a  prodigal,  spendthrift  thing 
is  love  that  it  could  even  include  these 
guys.  .  .  . 

Dear  Katie: 

He  squared  away  at  the  paper  and 
took  the  pencil  point  from  his  mouth. 

/  guess  you  have  not  forgot  the  ad- 
miral who  we  saw  get  into  his  auto  that 
night.  Well,  today  he  came  aboard  our 
wagon  and  stuck  a  medal  on  some  of 
us  guys.  Homer  erased  the  last  word 
"guys"  and  changed  it  to  "men,"  as  it 
didn't  look  right  to  be  calling  guys  who 
wore  gold  braid  "guys."  Our  captain  got 
ore,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  and  three 
of  us  enlisted  guys.  I  was  the  last  one 
who  got  a  medal,  because  I  am  just  a 
seaman  2/c  and  the  other  guys  rated 
higher  than  I. 

Again  Homer  paused  to  suck  his  pen- 
cil. Maybe  he  ought  to  tell  her  the  rea- 
son for  getting  the  medal.  He  squirmed 
in  his  chair.  Suppose  that  Katie  thought 
he  was  bragging!  A  girl  mightn't  like  a 
guy  if  he  bragged;  and,  besides,  what 
had  taken  place  up  north  was  sort  of 
confused  in  Homer's  mind,  like  the  fight 
he  had  had  with  the  guy  named  Joe. 

How  could  you  tell  about  a  battle 
when  so  many  things  all  happened  at 
once?  Jap  planes  overhead,  and  the 
wagon's  AA's  talking  like  blazes,  and 
the  stink  of  the  cordite  choking  your 
throat,  and  salt-water  geysers  spouting 
aboard  where  a  bomb  had  just  missed 
yet  not  missed  much. 

But  then  came  the  bomb  which  didn't 


miss.    The   lieutenant   had   passed 
word  along  for  his  men  to  put  their 
masks  on,  and  Homer  had  barely 
his  on  when  he  heard  a  whistling  so 
overhead  change  till  it  came  as  a  n 
lar  screech.    He  dived  at  the  deck 
lay  there  flat,  and  the  bomb  explc 
near  the  stern.    A  splinter  of  steel  « 
clean   through  his  leg,   but  he  did 
even  know  he  was  hit. 

All  he  knew  was  that  guys  had  t 
trapped  back  there,  where  flames  v 
already  beginning  to  lick.  He  c< 
hear  their  cries  when  the  firing  cease 
when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wag 
barrage.  The  wind  blew  fresh  and  < 
from  Kiska,  and  instinctively  Ho' 
steered  to  weather  as  he  ran  from 
hydrant  valve,  his  station.  Someb 
shouted,  "Come  back  here,  you, 
he  didn't  stop.  That  much  he  recal 
Then  all  he  remembered  was  bliste 
heat:  heat,  and  a  vision  of  Katie  Stc 
the  way  she'd  smiled  across  at  him  w 
they  sat  in  the  restaurant  booth  at 
beach. 


rPHE  Old  Man  of  the  Fleet  had  i 
■*■  smiled.  This,  too,  had  helped  in  mt 
ing  Homer.  But  it  was  Katie,  the  to 
of  her  lips,  her  hand  holding  his, 
fragrance  of  her,  which  had  sent  ! 
diving  into  the  smoke,  the  heat 
the  flames  to  get  at  those  guys. 

He  found  a  jagged  hole  in  the  di 
The    twisted    plates    were    hot    to 
touch,  but  he  let  himself  down  to 
the  guys  were.   A  couple  of  them 
get  out  alone,  once  he  had  shown 
the  place  to  go.   The  rest  Homer  hi 
help   through   the   hole,   bending  qui 
bowlines  when  the  ropes  were  lowe 
and  steering  them  up  with  his  hands 
their  legs.   His  gas  mask  tore  loose, 
could  hardly  breathe.    His  lungs  w 
bursting;    the    air   was   sickening-sw 
with   burned   flesh;    and   Homer  wo 
have  passed  out,  he  reckoned,  if  Ki 
hadn't  kept  smiling  at  him,  beckon 
sort  of,  cheering  him  on. 

We  had  quite  a  battle  off  the  Al 
tians,    and   our    wagon    got    hit    by 
enemy   bomb,   and  I   helped   to   rest 
some  of  our  men,  and  this  is  why  I  gc 
medal. 

Homer  sat  back  in  his  chair.  T 
was  that.  Should  he  tell  Katie  ii 
what  she  had  done  to — ?  Heck,  thii 
ing  thoughts  was  easy  enough,  but  p 
ting  them  down  in  writing  was  tough. 

I  will  show  you  this  medal  when  I 
back,  if  you  would  like  to  see  the  mec 
When  I  will  get  back  I  do  not  know, 
there  are  a  pile  of  Japs  left  to  whop 
often  think  of  that  day  in  Frisco 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  y 
again.  Have  you  got  a  picture  you  v 
send  me?  Lots  of  the  guys  have  p 
tures  of  girls  which  they  paste  on  tb 
locker,  but  I  don't  have  one,  and  I  woi 
be  very  glad  if  I  did. 

I  guess  I  have  told  you  all  of  the  ne\ 
You  said  you  would  write  me  if  I  wn 
first,  and  you  bet  I  will  watch  for  i 
mail  after  now. 

This  reminded  him  of  "mail  watc 
duty  that  day  when  he  was  still  jus' 
boot.    He  could  grin  at  it  now.    It 
longer    hurt.     Especially   when    he 
membered  that  Flags  was  one  of  th< 
guys  whose  lives  he  had  saved. 

Homer  wrote :  Yours  truly,  and  sign 
his  full  name.  But  then  his  heart  start 
pounding  fast  as  he  thought  of  son 
thing.  Would  he  dast  do  it?  All  lett< 
were  censored  before  they  went  out,  a 
a  gold  braid  would  see  it  and  have 
good  laugh. 

Well,  leave  him  laugh.  What  did  H 
mer  care?  Still  breathing  hard, 
cheeks  getting  redder  under  their  com 
less  freckles  and  tan,  he  gripped  t 
pencil  stoutly  and  wrote: 

PS.    XXX. 

When  a  guy  has  a  medal,  he  is  « 
pected  to  do  brave  things. 
The  End 
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'Fust  time  we  ever  saw  Jud Hawkins 


Really  Mad 


Will  What  You  Do  Today 
Stand  Between  Us  and  Victory  ? 

bu'll  own  a  far  better  car  than  you  have  now— ajtsr  your 
tent  one  helps  bring  peace!  Until  then,  your  car  is  a 
ed  trust— not  something  to  "put  away  for  the  duration" 
Ivear  out  quick  while  you  can.  Soon  America's  most 
»sing  problem  may  be  transportation.  Let  no  neglect 
r'ours  rob  us  of  the  transportation  you  now  own. 

\i  Whether  you  prefer  Alemite  or  another  brand  of  lubri- 
ts— get  good  ones  and  get  them  regularly!  Don't  bur- 
your  conscience  with  repair  parts  that  could  have  been 
Is— except  for  your  neglect. 

oi  Jemember  that  worn  out  oil  can  damage  the  very  parts 

i  s  supposed  to  protect.  Change  every  1,000  miles— and 

'  I  st  on  top-quality  oil. 

avi  i 

Remember:  a  simple  adjustment  made  in  time  can  often 

p  e  a  costly  repair.  Give  your  service  man  a  chance  to  pro- 

t  your  pocketbook  and  keep  your  car  rolling. 


singin'  or  make  a  speech.  Too  quiet 
and  kind  of  easy-goin'.  But  down  at 
the  feed  store  Saturday,  he  went  off  all  at  once  like 
a  string  of  fire  crackers  on  Fourth  of  July. 

"We  were  sitting  on  some  grain  sacks  talking 
crops  and  war  and  such.  And  Jud  was  just  listening, 
as  usual,  when  old  Perkins  made  a  crack  about 
having  other  places  than  War  Bonds  for  his  money. 

"Well,  sir-Jud  lit  right  in.  'What  places?'  he  said. 
'Just  name  'em!  You  know  why  Sarah  Jennings'  boy 
didn't  come  back  from  Bataan,  don't  you?  Because 
you  and  me  and  other  folks  hadn't  bought  enough 
guns  and  planes  and  bullets  to  bring  him  back ! 

"  'And  there's  going  to  be  other  sons  from  around 
here  needing  things  just  as  much  as  Sarah's  did.  And 
all  these  things  have  to  be  paid  for,  somehow,  don't 
forget. 

"  'Anyway,'  Jud  went  on,  'what  do  you  think 
they're  fighting  for-those  boys?  Well,  I'll  tell  you! 
It's  so  you  can  go  on  farmin'  for  yourself  instead 
of  for  Hitler!  And  so  you  can  buy  a  good  American 


tractor  to  pull  your  plow,  instead  of  hitchin'   up 
your  wife  and  kids  to  pull  it! 

"  'And  you'll  have  that  tractor  bought  and  paid 
for  when  the  time  comes  if  you  buy  Bonds.  Bought 
and  paid  for  with  the  same  money  you  loan  the  gov- 
ernment now  to  buy  bullets  with  and  get  this  over 
quicker.  But  if  you  don't  buy  'em,  you  may  not  have 
farm  or  family  or  food  to  eat  after  this  war  ends.' 


"Well,  Jud  stomped  out  and  left  us  all  doing  some 
real  serious  thinking.  About  how  Bonds  are  only 
loaning  money-not  giving  it.  And  how  we'd  get  it 
all  back  with  interest  later  on-to  spend  again  on 
anything  we  please. 

"And  old  Perkins  stood  up  and  grunted,  'Come  on. 
Bank's  still  open.  Let's  get  those  bonds.'  And  we 
trooped  along-every  man  of  us. 

"How  about  you?  Have  you  thought  it  thru?  Are 
there  bullets  missing  at  the  front  because  you  didn't 
buy  them?  Are  there  slacker  dollars  still  waiting 
for  you  to  enlist  them?  Dollars  that  can  help  us  win 
-and  still  be  yours  to  spend  again?" 
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The  joint  Army-Nary  Production  Award, 

today' '§  most  coveted  honor,  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Stewart- Warner  Corporation 
—and  "E" emblems  awarded  employees  — 
for  unusual  performance  in  war  production. 


ALEMITE  LUBRICATION  •  STEWART-WARNER 
INSTRUMENTS  •  STEWART  DIE  CASTINGS  • 
BASSICK  CASTERS  •  SOUTH  WIND  HEATERS 
•  DUAL  TEMP  REFRIGERATORS  •  MAGIC  DIAL 
RADIOS  •  SCOTCH  MAID  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST- AND  PROUD  OF  IT. 

Stewart-Warner  employees  were  among  the 
first  groups,  ol  over  7S00  workers,  to  allot 
more  than  10%  ol  their  total  payroll  to  War 
Bond  purchases  —  thus  surpassing  the  goal 
set  by  victory-minded  Americana. 


HE  chief  THINGS  to  consider  in  a 
/hiskey  are  just  two.  There's  the 
whiskey  you  begin  with.  Then  there's 
he  time  you  let  it  age.  Old  Charter 
oes  into  the  barrel,  we  believe,  the 
oblest  Bourbon  ever  distilled  in  old 
[entucky.  Then,  for  seven  round 
ears  Time  does  for  Old  Charter  what 
"ime  alone  can  do  for  whiskey  .  .  . 
ipens  its  silky  flavor,  mellows  its 
iody  and  richens  its  bouquet.  Then 


and  only  then  Old  Charter  is  ready  to 
show  you  how  fine  a  Bourbon  whiskey 
can  really  get  to  be! 

OLD  MMI! 


OLD  CHARTER 


A  SUPERB  AMERICAN 
WHISKEY  MATURED  TO 
7-YEAR   PERFECTION 


HIS  WHISKEY  IS  7  YEARS  OLD,  90  PROOF,  STRAIGHT  WUIWOX  WHISKEY,  AND  BVKI.I)  Ut 
A'  UXEQUALLED  RESERVE  OF  THE  SAME  FI\E  WHISKEY  SOW  401  NO  TO  iSSURB  Till:  SAME 
NJOYMENT  FOR   YEARS   AHEAD!  UERMIEIM    DISTILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,   LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Shipwrecked  Seamen 
in  the  Jungle 

By  Captain  William  W.  Kuhne 


Forty-one  men  in  a  lifeboat 
survive  a  week  of  heavy 
seas — only  lo  be  casl  up 
on  the  jungle  shores 
of   Portuguese   East   Africa 


TV  FTER  we  left  Bombay  we  ran  into 
L\  the  teeth  of  a  southwest  monsoon. 
■*-  •*-  It  got  so  bad  that  we  reduced 
speed.  On  the  third  day  out,  the  day's 
run  was  only  156  miles.  We  should  have 
done  about  400.  The  sea  was  rough. 
One  sea  ripped  off  the  forward  gun  plat- 
form. The  No.  1  hatch  was  battered  in. 
Half  of  the  starboard  railing  was  torn 
away  and  both  lifeboats,  which  had  been 
swung  out,  had  to  be  decked  again.  This 
weather  lasted  until  June  27th,  when 
we  entered  moderate  weather. 

On  Sunday,  June  29th,  at  daybreak 
we  sighted  two  tall  masts  and  a  smoke- 
stack on  the  horizon  east  of  us.  We 
also  sighted  Moheli  Island,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Comoro  group.  We 
watched  the  steamer  as  she  northed. 

She  was  out  of  sight  within  half  an 
hour.  At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the 
same  two  masts  and  smokestack  reap- 
peared over  the  horizon  on  our  port 
quarter.  Apparently  the  vessel  was 
making  top  speed,  and  within  half  an 
hour  we  sighted  her  hull.  The  vessel 
was  holding  right  for  us. 


I  telegraphed  the  engine  room  to  | 
her  everything  we   had   in  the  boil 
We    ran    away    from    the    approacl| 
steamer   so   that   by   eleven-thirty  , 
was  again  below  the  horizon.    We| 
sumed    normal    speed    and    took 
zigzag  course. 

The  day  passed,  and  at  night 
weather  became  boisterous  but 
sighted  no  other  ships.  Shortly  al 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  «| 
seemed  to  me  to  be  gunfire.  I  jural 
out  of  bed,  ran  out  on  deck  and  saw! 
dying  light  of  a  red  flare.  At  the  ail 
time  a  torpedo  hit  us  on  the  starbo] 
side,  aft.  About  five  seconds  later  [ 
other  torpedo  struck  the  vessel  beta) 
No.  5  and  No.  6  hatches.  Both  tt| 
shots  were  surface  hits. 

Fire  and  heat  from  the  second  | 
were  felt  by  crew  members  fifty 
away.  This  was  at  0032  ship's  time.| 
0034  I  gave  orders  to  the  chief  office 
get  both  lifeboats  away.  The  radio  | 
erator  received  a  message  from 
the  effect  that  we  were  being  attac 
by  a  raider.  The  vessel  was  settling  I 
at  the  stern.  Water  was  already  ujl 
the  aft  end  of  the  boat  deck,  and  I  gj 
orders  to  abandon  ship. 

I  left  the  bridge  and  went  to  Nil 
lifeboat  and  saw  that  one  of  the  fl 
was  fouled.  I  returned  to  my  ca| 
grabbed  the  belt  on  which  I  had 
sheath  knife  and  .45  revolver,  hanl 
the  sheath  knife  to  the  man  at  the  fl 
to  cut  the  fouled  cordage,  then  returl 
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The  author  points  out  on  the  globe  the  approximate 
spot  in  the  Indian  Ocean  where  his  ship  was  torpedoed 


ptain  Kuhne  measures  out  water  ration  doled  out  twice  daily  to 
i  survivors.  White  pitcher  is  the  same  one  he  used  in  the  lifeboat 


the  bridge  to  see  that  everyone  was 
le. 

'.  looked  into  the  radioman's  room, 
'd  gone.  Both  lifeboats  had  already 
:  away.  I  saw  that  our  yawl  had 
?n  lowered  and  I  grabbed  one  of  the 
n  ropes  to  jump  into  it  when  a  sea 
ne  alongside  and  washed  the  bow  of 
!  yawl  onto  the  boat  deck,  upsetting 
;  yawl.  I  landed  neatly  in  the  water 
d  only  in  a  pair  of  shorts  and  under- 
rt.  I  lost  my  shoes  immediately  in 
water;  they  weren't  laced. 


'  c 


Captain  Without  a  Ship 


Seeing  the  vessel  settling  rapidly,  I 
ed  to  get  away,  having  in  mind  the 
ction  which  would  pull  me  down  with 
r.  Then,  after  swimming  about  fifteen 
it,  I  turned  around  and  saw  the  vessel 
•aight  up  in  the  air,  stern  down,  her 
w  silhouetted  against  the  clear  moon- 
sky. 

She  sank  as  though  she'd  been  dropped 
>m  a  great  height.  I  remember  say- 
to  myself  as  I  saw  that  little  ship 
down,  "She's  gone — I'm  gone."  But 
e  suction  I  had  anticipated  failed  to 
terialize. 

When   I   spied  the   yawl,   keel   up,    I 

'am  toward  it  and  got  hold  of  the  rail 

lich  was  under  water.    The  boat  up- 

hted   itself   but   overturned    when    I 

ied  to  climb  into  it  and  I  was  in  the 

later  again. 

!  Then  I   felt  something  grabbing  my 
jght  foot  and  in  that  moment  I  knew 


fear.  I  kicked  away  whatever  or  who- 
ever was  holding  onto  me.  I  turned, 
saw  a  man  swimming  and  pushed 
toward  him  a  hatch  board  that  had 
floated  my  way. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  I  was  alone. 
I  tried  to  locate  the  yawl  again,  which 
I  did  after  what  seemed  hours.  I  held 
onto  it,  grasping  the  underwater  rail.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  heard  voices  be- 
hind me,  and  when  I  turned,  there  was 
a  lifeboat.  Two  men  grabbed  me, 
dragged  me  into  the  lifeboat,  and  one  of 
the  men  pulled  a  burning  flashlight  out 
of  my  pocket.  They  told  me  that  light 
had  guided  them  toward  me.  I  hadn't 
known  my  flashlight  was  switched  on  in 
my  pocket. 

I  gave  orders  to  listen  for  the  whistles 
our  men  had  with  them  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  We  picked  up  sounds  of 
whistles  and  pulled  two  men  out  of  the 
water.  They  had  been  holding  to  a 
floating  box. 

We  heard  shouting.  We  pulled 
toward  the  sounds  and  found  the  other 
lifeboat,  filled  with  water,  with  three 
men  in  it.  We  feared  drawing  close  to 
this  lifeboat.  Heavy  with  water,  and 
with  a  considerable  sea  running,  we 
feared  the  unmanageable  lifeboat  might 
ram  us  and  stave  in  our  side,  which 
would  have  meant  the  end  of  all  of  us. 
We  tossed  the  men  in  the  other  boat  a 
painter  and  took  their  craft  in  tow.  For 
more  than  an  hour  we  searched  but 
Without  locating  other  survivors. 

I  then  gave  orders  to  step  masts  and 


The  sun  is  the  source  of  all  energy . . . 

the  energy  of  sunshine  is  crystallized 

in  Dextrose  sugar. 


Dextrose  Sugar 

adds  food  energy  tr -*$ 

to  Candy 


the  nutritional  value  of  modern  candy  is 
equal  to  its  culinary  perfection.  The  con- 
fectioners of  America  temptingly  blend 
together  such  staple  foods  as  corn  syrup, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits, 
sucrose  and  Dextrose. 

thus  tbe  candy  they  produce  is  a  genuine 
food,  providing  from  5  to  50  of  the  nu- 
trients essential  to  life. 

aside  from  improving  the  taste,  texture  and 
eating  qualities  of  many  types  of  candy, 
Dextrose  adds  food-energy  value.  Dex- 
trose is  food  energy  in  its  simplest  form, 
for  Dextrose  is  the  chief  "fuel"  of  the  body . 

eat  CANDY"Enriched  with  Dextrose",  for 
enjoyment  and  iorfood  energy  to  carry 
on  daily  activity. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 

One  of  the  Producers  of  Pure  Dextrose  Sugar 
17  Battery  Place  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  FOR  "DEXTROSE" 

on  the  labels  of  the 
foods  you  buy.  It  is 
your  assurance  of  gen- 
uine food-energy  value. 


Colden  American 

CORN 

is  the  chief  source 
of  pure 

DEXTROSE 

Sugar 


KEEP  THE 


OF   SUNLIGHT  IN  YOUR  DIET.. 


ENJOY     CANDY  "ENRICHED     WITH 
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TIME  TO  CHANGE  TO 

MASSAGIC 

The  S.  R.  O.  Sign  is  up  everywhere 
you  go ...  .  your  tired  feet  take  a 
beating  from  breakfast  to  bedtime 
these  active  wartime  days.  Change 
to  Massagic  Air  Cushion  Comfort 
for  the  duration  —  enjoy  the  extra 
ease  of  the  flexible  Arch  Lift.  Step 
into  your  Massagic  Dealer's  and  get 
fitted  for  months  of  shoe  content- 
ment. 


WEYENBERG   SHOE  MFG.   COMPANY 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


■k  Yields  with  every  step 

*  Absorbs  shocks,  jars 

*  Keeps  you  foot-fresh 


Z2 


THE   MIDWAY 

Model  2242 

Tan  Adonis  Caff, 

Antiqued 


WEYENBERG 


SHOES 


sail  from  the  scene  on  a  course  due  west 
toward  East  Africa. 

After  about  half  an  hour  we  found 
the  sinking  lifeboat  made  our  progress 
very  slow.  We  lowered  sail,  told  the 
three  occupants  of  the  lifeboat  to  pull 
nearer  to  us,  jump  into  the  water  and 
swim  alongside.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  cast  away, 
hoisted  sail  and  resumed  our  course. 

Roll  call  disclosed  that  we  had  forty- 
one  men  in  the  boat  and  that  fourteen 
were  missing.  Wind  was  southeast, 
fresh,  with  a  heavy  swell,  but  we  made 
good  time.  According  to  my  calcula- 
tions we  were  from  110  to  120  miles  off 
the  Portuguese  East  African  coast.  By- 
steering  due  west  we  would  make  the 
coast  within  two  or  three  days. 

As  the  current  along  the  coast  at  this 
time  of  year  sets  south  from  28  to  40 
miles  daily,  I  figured  that  we'd  make 
Cape  Corrientes,  and  if  not  it  would  be 
another  120  miles  to  Lourenco  Marques. 
The  crowded  condition  of  our  lifeboat 
was  irksome  to  everyone.  No  one  could 
stretch  out;  we  had  to  remain  in  a  sit- 
ting position.  Sleep  was  impossible. 
Several  men  crawled  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  tried  to  obtain  a  little  rest. 

Food  for  Thought 

The  good  humor  of  the  men  made 
life  easier  than  it  might  have  been. 
The  men  joked  about  what  they'd  do 
when  they  reached  shore.  Nobody  even 
mentioned  women.  They  talked  of  the 
grape  juice,  orange  juice  and  clear 
sparkling  water  they'd  drink.  Their  self- 
discipline  was  wonderful.  They  talked 
only  of  food  and  drink. 

The  night  was  bitter  cold.  I  got  to 
thinking  about  water  and  food  supplies. 
We  had  two  water  breakers  of  sixteen 
gallons  each  and  one  of  twelve  gallons, 
and  I  figured  that  from  three  to  five 
ounces  a  day  would  hold  us  until  we 
reached  the  coast.  Food  we  had  in 
plenty — malted-milk  tablets,  chocolate, 
pemmican,  graham  crackers.  However, 
as  we  might  strike  adverse  winds  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  easy  on  water  and 
food.  These  were  parceled  out  twice  a 
day — three  ounces  of  water  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  two  graham  crackers 
for  breakfast  with  one  malted-milk  tab- 
let, and  in  the  evening  three  ounces  of 
water  and  one  malted-milk  tablet. 

On  the  second  day  I  reduced  the  water 
ration  to  five  ounces  per  day  instead  of 
six.  However,  I  found  that,  after  giv- 
ing each  member  of  the  party  three  and 
a  half  ounces  of  pemmican,  an  ounce 
or  two  of  water  would  be  welcome. 
Pemmican  is  dry  and  sweet  and  it  raised 
the  men's  thirst. 

I  found  on  this  day  men  who  wanted 
to  urinate  and  couldn't.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  extreme  sense  of  pro- 
priety which  manifests  itself  among 
men  and  partially  to  dehydration,  but 
more  due  to  the  nervous  strain  of  hold- 
ing onto  the  thwarts  and  rails  of  the 
pitching  boat.  After  a  while  we  over- 
came this  difficulty. 

We  suffered  subsequently  from  se- 
vere constipation.  Concentrated  food 
nourished  us  but  we  became  toxic.  It's 
amazing,  however,  what  the  human  or- 
ganism can  stand. 

There's  a  drop  of  about  40  degrees 
in  temperature  at  night  in  these  waters. 
We  had  six  blankets  between  us  and 
little  warm  clothing.  Moreover,  every- 
one was  wet  through.  We  divided  the 
blankets  among  those  who  needed  them 
most.  One  was  given  to  the  man  at  the 
tiller,  which  was  manned  by  the  sec- 
ond mate,  third  officer  and  junior  third 
mate,  who  stood  four-hour  watches. 

Arguments  started  among  the  men  on 
the  third  day — nothing  serious,  merely 
such  petty  squabbles  as  result  from 
frayed  nerves  and  sleeplessness.  I 
hadn't  had  much  sleep  myself  (the 
captain   remained   awake   most   of   the 


NOT  WANTED 

for  the  Duration 


INFLATION  BREEDER 


Sly  citizen,  who,  in  trying  to 
outsmart  rationing,  helps  start  a 
criminal  Black  Market 


time  the  men  were  in  the  lifeboat),  but 
I  had  to  step  in  often  to  smooth  out 
quarrels  that  would  arise  from  one  man 
crowding  another  or  inadvertently  jab- 
bing him  with  a  foot  or  an  elbow. 

The  Holiday  Spirit 

The  morning  of  July  4th  dawned  clear 
and  fine.  We  greeted  this,  our  Day  of 
Independence,  by  shooting  off  three 
flares,  as  much  to  shoot  off  firecrackers 
as  to  attract  assistance.  We  received  no 
response.  At  7  A.  M.  we  had  breakfast, 
consisting  of  three  ounces  of  water  and 
one  malted-milk  pill.  The  wind  fresh- 
ened somewhat  but  died  down.  We  got 
the  oars  overboard  and  started  rowing. 
The  men  cheered  when  we  fired  rockets 
and  were  momentarily  exuberant  but 
few  said  anything.  Conversation — all 
speech — had  reduced  itself  to  essentials 
concerning  food  and  water.  As  a  special 
celebration  I  gave  the  men  chocolate 
and  three  extra  ounces  of  water  at  noon, 


and  a  brief  rest  from  rowing,  which  » 
resumed  at  one  o'clock. 

Two  men  rowed  to  each  oar  in  thn 
shifts    of    one    hour    each.     Afterm 
were  always  hardest  to  bear  because 
the  heat  beating  down  on  hatless 
Their    spirits    between    two-thirty   i 
three  o'clock  were  at  their  lowest  el 
and  tempers  were  tensest  then. 

Thus,  when  at  about  three  o'clock  i 
object  was  sighted  south  of  us  off  oi 
port  rail  and  everyone  yelled  that  fl 
saw  men  rowing,  it  wasn't  surprii 
that  the  object  turned  out  to  be 
floating  wreckage  of  the  deckhousfl 
some  other  ship.  There  were  shert 
swimming  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dec) 
house  and  beautiful  moonfish  rlitteril 
in  the  sun.  Some  of  the  boys 
wanted  to  go  overside  for  swims.  1 
presence  of  sharks  cured  them  of  the 
desire.  They  dipped  their  clothefl 
water  instead  and  put  them  on  wet  I 
squirted  themselves  with  water  f| 
the  boat  pump. 

Immediately    we    left    the    wreck 
one  of  the  biggest  tiger  sharks  I 
ever  seen  swam  past  us.    He  was  all 
twenty-five  feet  long. 

That  night  we  again  celebrated 
Fourth  with  half  a  can  of  pemmi< 
three  ounces  of  water  and  one  choco] 
drop  each.  Rowing  was  resumed  a: 
dinner,  until  about  8:30  when  a  fres 
southeast  breeze  came  up.  Sails  wer 
taken  in,  oars  shipped  and  the  boy 
rested — if  you  can  call  it  that. 

On  Sunday  morning  July  5th,  at  tw 
o'clock,  we  had  a  visitor.  A  whale  cam 
up  about  ten  feet  astern  of  us.  He  divet 
came  up  again  at  the  bow  and  for  fiv 
minutes  played  about  the  boat.  W 
could  have  almost  touched  the  beast 
Everyone  awakened  and  for  an  hoa 
after  the  whale  left  us,  they  talker 
about  the  strange  apparition  in  th> 
moonlight  and  the  wondrous  effects  0 
phosphorescent  water  sloshing  from  it 
sides.  Then  the  boys  dozed  off.  I  wa 
grateful  to  that  whale,  for  it  relaxei 
the  men  as  no  other  single  occurrend 
had  done. 

At  daylight,  with  no  land  in  sight,! 
was  almost  positive  that  we  were  soul 
of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  therefore  reck 
oned  that  we'd  have  to  sail  anothei 
three  or  four  days.  Latitude  taken 
noon  with  the  sextant  showed  we  weft 
north  of  our  point  of  departure.  Wi 
sailed  the  entire  day,  sighting  only  I 
few  pieces  of  kelp  which  indicated  wi 
were  coming  close  to  the  coast.  At  nigh 
the  wind  freshened  considerably  and  thi 
sea  became  dangerous. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  c 
July  6th   we   picked  up   a   light.    Thi 
was   no   falling   star,   no  trick   of   e 
eager  for  land  but  a  real,  moving  li 
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She  ferries  planes  for  the  U.  S.  Army! 


DELIVERING  planes  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Doing 
their  part  on  the  home  front.  Serving  at  bat- 
tle stations  "somewhere  in  the  Pacific."  Wher- 
ever American  men  and  women  are  working  for 
victory — the  dependable  timekeeping  of  Elgin 
watches  is  rendering  an  important  service. 

In  addition,  Elgin  is  now  turning  out  for  Amer- 
ica's army,  navy,  and  aviation  forces  vital  pre- 
cision instruments  and  special  timing  devices. 

When  requested  by  the  government  to  pro- 
duce an  important  share  of  such  equipment, 


Elgin  was  ready  for  the  assignment.  For  it  has  at 
its  command  the  scientific  facilities  of  the  world's 
largest  fine  watch  factory — the  skill  and  "know 

■ELGIN- 


Greatest  name  in  American  fine  watchmaking  since  1865 


how"  developed  by  craftsmen  through  four  gen- 
erations of  American  watchmaking. 

FEWER  ELGINS  FOR  CIVILIANS!  At  pres- 
ent, Elgin  watches  for  civilians  continue  to  be 
available  at  most  jewelers'.  Each  is  a  splendid 
example  of  Elgin's  famous  tradition  for  accu- 
racy, for  beauty,  for  fine  design. 

If  you  find  your  choice  of  these  watches  is  lim- 
ited, please  remember  Elgin  has  "joined  up." 
Until  victory  is  achieved,  America's  war  require- 
ments will  continue  to  be  Elgin's  first  concern. 


Handsome  Lord  Elgin  of  original  design.  21  jewels. 
14K  natural  gold  filled  case. 


Distinctive,  feminine  Elgin  De  Luxe.  17  jewels.  Star- 
timed  for  accuracy  and  faithful  performance. 


Marine  Corps  Watch.  Elgin  makes  many  types  of  special 
watches  and  precision  devices  for  the  armed  forces. 
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In  the  months  since  Pearl  Harbor  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  carried  three  times  as  many  soldiers  as  in  the  same 
months  of  the  last  war. 

Of  the  6,800  Pullman  sleeping  cars  and  17,500  passenger  coaches 
on  the   railroads  today,  a  great  part 
are  assigned  to  military  movements — 
and  the  armed  forces  have  first  call 
on  all  the  rest. 


war  business.  There  are  service  men  on  furlough.  There  is 
shortage  of  tires  and  the  rationing  of  gasoline  —  all  adding  to 
demand  for  space  on  the  trains. 


&:: 
tit 


Besides  troop  movements,  there  are 
those  who  must  travel   on   essential 


That  demand  must  be  met  with  the  cars  we  have  —  other 

needs    make   it   impossible   to 
any  more. 


DON'T  WASTE  TRANSPORTATION.  Plan  early.  Make  reserva- 
tions  and  buy  tickets  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Avoid  week 
ends.  Do  your  traveling  in  the  middle  of  the  week  whenever 
possible.  Travel  light.  Limit  your  hand  baggage  to  actual  re- 
quirements. Other  baggage  can  be  checked.  Plant  changed? 
Cancel  your  reservation  promptly  if  your  trip  is  deferred  or 
called  off.    It  will  help  the  other  fellow. 


•       *••••******* 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


American 


So  please  help  the  other  fellow  \ 
must  travel — and  help  yourself — J 
help  us  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  w 
we  have. 
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Railroads 
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hanically  actuated.     First  daylight 

owed  us  a  point  of  land  and  we  kept 

our  course  toward  it.   At  about  9:30 

full  sunlight  we  saw  that  welcome 

ht — a  long,  shallow,  sandy  beach.     I 

anked  God  for  land.    I  thanked  Him 

r  the  absence  of  rocks  which  meant 

at  after  our  trials  we  would  be  able 

land  safely. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  beach  our  sails 
re  furled,  oars  got  out  and  the  boat 
s  trimmed  forward  to  enable  her  to 
ake  shore  through  the  long  cool 
eakers.  Men  were  ready  in  the  bow 
leap  ashore  and  steady  the  boat  the 
oment  they  saw  shallows  beneath  us, 
t  most  of  the  weight  of  men  was 
jiifted  amidships  and  aft  to  give  the 
w  greater  buoyancy. 
Here  was  the  most  critical  moment 
our  entire  journey — to  get  the  boat 
vto  the  beach  safely.  It  was  possible  at 
lis  moment  to  lose  the  boat  and  all  in 
We  waited  for  breakers  and  then 
ailed  like  men  possessed  for  that 
earning  yellow  strip  of  sand.  We  went 
beautifully,  without  incident.  Our 
o  bowmen,  carrying  painters,  leaped 
shore  and  raced  to  a  foothold,  then 
idled  us  in. 

Waiting  in  the  shadows  of  the  green 
3ge  of  the  jungle  were  natives — about 
iurteen  of  them — naked  except  for 
incloths  and  armed  with  long  knives, 
ows  and  arrows  and  a  sort  of  hatchet 
lade  of  a  piece  of  steel  lashed  to  a 
ing  handle.  They  watched  us  calmly, 
arily,  as  we  beached  the  boat. 

Our  New  Neighbors 

When  we  were  all  on  shore  and  the 
oat  beached  we  tossed  the  natives  one 
f  the  painters.  They  took  hold  and 
elped  us  to  pull  up  the  boat.  Then  I 
new  they  were  friendly. 

We  found  we  were  many  miles  from 
owhere  and  had  to  make  camp.  The 
atives  couldn't  help  us;  they  did  not 
peak  Portuguese.  We  removed  all  our 
upplies  from  the  boat.  Two  men  were 
ispatched  north  to  have  a  look  beyond 
he  hills  that  rose  in  that  direction, 
^hey  returned  to  report  merely  that 
here  was  only  a  stagnant  lake.  We 
sed  water  drawn  from  it  for  cooking. 
)ur  chef  prepared  us  a  wonderful  hot 
neal — our  first  in  many  days — con- 
isting  of  chocolate  and  malted-milk 
ablets,  and  pemmican  boiled  in  an  am- 
nunition  can. 

After  luncheon  Third  Officer  Peter 
Vanderlinde,  a  handsome  young  fellow 

Irom  Long  Island,  walked  inland  over 
he  hills  for  about  an  hour  seeking  a 
oad  through  the  jungle,  but  every  path 
ed  nowhere.  We  saw  many  snakes.  We 
yvere  barefooted.  We  were  about  to  give 
lp  when  we  saw  a  cultivated  patch  and 
ound  a  native  woman  sitting  there.  She 
;miled  perpetually,  without  shyness,  but 
■vas  unable  to  give  us  any  information. 

We  returned  to  our  beach  and  de- 
ided  in  a  conference  of  men  and  offi- 
cers that  on  the  following  morning  two 
■nen  should  walk  southward  along  the 
Deach  to  establish  contact  with  the  au- 
thorities. Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
natives  came  around  with  chickens, 
peanuts,  eggs  and  oranges.  We  traded 
pieces  of  sailcloth,  a  knife  or  two  and 
pieces  of  bunting  for  food.  We  obtained 
two  bananas  for  two  matches.  An  old 
man  in  a  red,  yellow  and  brown  striped 
coat  came  along  and  was  introduced  by 
his  son,  who  spoke  some  Portuguese,  as 
the  local  chief. 

We  tried  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  the  nearest 
telephone  station.  The  chief  offered  to 
send  a  man  along  the  following  morn- 
ing to  lead  us  to  a  telephone.  He'd 
understood  our  motions  indicating  a 
telephone. 

When  I  asked  for  two  volunteers  to 
go  south,  Mr.  Vanderlinde  and  Steward 
George  Kulonis  offered  themselves  for 


this  service.  After  bartering,  our  chef — 
a  Spaniard — killed  chickens  and  within 
an  hour's  time  we  sat  down  to  chicken 
stew,  corn  and  soft-shelled  crabs  which 
the  natives  showed  us  how  to  scoop  up 
from  the  sand.  We  ate  out  of  the  tops 
of  lubricating-oil  cans.  These  cans, 
which  had  floated  ashore,  were  strewn 
along  the  beach  in  great  quantity — per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred. 

After  our  dinner  we  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  coastwise  steamer  coming 
along.  We  set  watches  along  the  beach. 
The  men  had  orders  to  light  flares  if  a 
vessel  were  sighted.  We  wondered  why 
we  hadn't  seen  any  friendly  ships — 
armed  or  otherwise — or  any  planes,  in 
all  the  time  we'd  been  at  sea. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  7th, 
at  4  o'clock,  Vanderlinde  and  Kulonis 
set  out  on  their  mission  with  instruc- 
tions that  at  least  one  man  should  re- 
turn. About  6:30,  some  thirty  native 
men  and  women  came  again  to  our 
camp  with   food  and  we   traded  more 


graph  station.  Toward  sundown,  none 
of  the  men  we  had  sent  out  to  make 
contact  with  civilization  had  returned, 
and  I  was  becoming  anxious.  At  fan 
o'clock  that  night  I  was  awakened  and 
told  there  was  a  steamer  in  "sight.  We 
fired  flares  without  getting  a  reply,  and 
I  returned  to  sleep. 

About  an  hour  later  I  was  again  awak- 
ened. This  time  it  was  Vanderlinde,  ac- 
companied by  a  tallish  man  in  a  pair  of 
khaki  trousers,  leather  coat  and  a  sun 
helmet  with  the  Portuguese  coat  of 
arms.  He  was  introduced  as  Alphonse 
Calcodos  Bastos,  administrator  of  the 
Province  of  Morrumbene.  He  had  a 
beard  like  Italo  Balbo  and  spoke  flu- 
ent English.  Both  he  and  Vanderlinde 
were  exhausted.  They'd  walked  at  least 
fifteen  miles  through  swamp  and  sand 
to  reach  us,  and  both  had  bleeding  feet. 

We  gave  them  food,  which  they  ate 
heartily.  Bastos  informed  me  he  had 
ordered  all  the  natives  of  the  district  to 
come  at  daybreak  with  food  and  bearers. 


"Wasn't  that  the  all  clear?" 
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junk.  When  we  offered  them  paper 
money  they  refused  it,  and  indicated 
they  wanted  silver.  As  there  were  a  few 
coins  among  the  men,  trading  was  very 
brisk.  We  soon  ran  out  of  coins.  We 
offered  them  dollar  bills.  They  refused, 
but  with  much  patience  we  were  able  to 
show  them  that  they  could  obtain  twenty 
escudos — or  twenty  small  pieces  of  sil- 
ver— for  one  bill.  They  took  dollars 
thereafter. 

They  obtained  from  us,  all  told, 
twenty-two  dollars  but,  at  that,  I'm 
afraid  we  got  the  best  of  the  trading. 
For  one  dollar  we  got  six  chickens.  Dif- 
ficulties arose  when  one  native  offered 
two  chickens,  another  three,  and  others 
one  or  two  each,  and  each  native  wanted 
his  dollar.  But  we  managed  very  well. 
The  women  were  shrewd  bargainers  and 
carried  on  all  trade.  The  men  sat  on  a 
hillock  at  a  considerable  distance  and 
did  nothing. 

Swap  in  the  Jungle 

One  woman  carried  a  child  on  her  hip, 
another  in  a  bag  on  her  back.  She  also 
had  a  150-pound  sack  of  peanuts  on  her 
head.  She  was  the  most  active  bar- 
gainer of  all,  despite  her  burden,  and  it 
was  she  who  showed  other  women  how 
they  could  pool  their  goods,  pool  their 
money  and  divide  payment  when  they'd 
changed  their  dollars. 

We  passed  the  morning  eating,  bar- 
gaining and  sunning  ourselves.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  native 
male  who  seemed  more  intelligent  than 
the  others  came  along,  and  one  of  the 
seamen,  Fernandez,  was  sent  along  with 
him  to  try  to  reach  a  telephone  or  tele- 


He  suggested  that  we  make  stretchers 
for  those  who  couldn't  walk  and  that  we 
move  our  entire  camp  nearer  civiliza- 
tion, but  even  while  he  talked  he  and 
Vanderlinde  fell  asleep. 

I,  too,  went  to  sleep,  thankful  for  the 
friendliness  of  Portugal  and  for  the  in- 
telligence and  eagerness  of  Bastos  to 
help  shipwrecked  American  seamen. 

At  dawn  on  July  8th  the  natives  ar- 
rived as  Bastos  had  planned.  They 
brought  oranges,  yams  and  two  goats. 
Women  with  babies  on  their  backs  pre- 
pared food.  It  was  remarkable  to  see 
women  bobbing  about  with  their  un- 
complaining babies,  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  smoke  of  the  fires.  We  had  roast 
chicken,  native  style,  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  kill  the  goat  but  we  prevailed 
upon  them  not  to. 

After  breakfast,  camp  was  broken  and 
a  few  essentials — bread,  sailcloth,  what 
few  ship's  instruments  we'd  saved,  and 
the  personal  effects  of  the  men — were 
given  to  women  to  carry  in  bundles  on 
their  heads.  We  constructed  litters  with 
oars  and  poles  to  carry  Vanderlinde, 
Bastos  and  myself. 

Vanderlinde's  exertions  had  swollen 
his  feet  and  tied  his  muscles  into  knots, 
and  he  was  unable  to  walk.  Bastos,  too, 
was  in  bad  shape,  and  my  feet  were 
puffed  from  sea  water  and  tramping 
about.  I  hated  to  be  carried  but  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  We  left  Ma- 
lamba  beach,  a  curious  safari  moving 
southward. 

After  three  arduous  hours,  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  beach  at  a  point  called 
Macachula,  where  we  were  met  under  a 
cluster  of  scrubby  trees  by  a  party  of 
Portuguese  officials,  including  one  Doc- 


tor da  Silva  and  one  Senhor  Ranito, 
who  provided  tins  of  condensed  milk, 
sardines  and  bread — the  most  wonder- 
ful bread  in  the  world — white,  fresh  and 
wholesome  as  any  Mother  ever  made. 
At  one-thirty,  our  party  decamped  and 
struck  inland,  Indian  file,  over  hills, 
through  swamps  and  brush,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  Pomene,  where  Senhor  Rani- 
to's  post  is  located.  There  we  found 
more  people  awaiting  us  with  blankets, 
shirts,  shoes.  This  was  most  touching, 
and  it  again  demonstrated  the  extreme 
kindliness  of  these  splendid  Portuguese 
colonials  and  their  excellent  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

They  had  even  brought  an  ambulance 
down  from  the  near-by  town  with  a 
doctor,  who,  there  in  the  jungle,  dressed 
the  cuts  and  blisters  of  the  men.  They 
had  assembled  all  the  vehicles  from 
miles  around,  and  we  proceeded  in  two 
motorcars,  an  ambulance  and  a  motor- 
bus  toward  Massinga,  where  we  arrived 
at  five  that  evening. 

At  this  little  village  of  mud  streets, 
native  grass  houses  and  a  few  wooden 
buildings  of  the  white  administrators, 
we  were  received  like  long-lost  broth- 
ers. Senhor  Ranito  served  us  hot  soup 
and  coffee. 

After  this  repast,  we  chatted  with  at- 
tractive little  Senhora  Ranito  and  her 
children,  aged  seven  and  nine,  who 
clambered  all  over  us  and  made  much 
of  us.  It  was  like  coming  home  after  a 
long  voyage,  and  as  long  as  we  live, 
none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Ranitos  and  all  those  other 
people  who  live  lonely  hard-working 
lives  in  the  wilds  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Back  to  Civilization 

After  a  short  rest,  we  proceeded  to 
Morrumbene,  where  we  arrived  at  the 
administrator's  office  at  six-twenty. 
Morrumbene  is  a  good-sized  village, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Morrumbene, 
and  in  the  neat  little  office  of  Senhor 
Bastos  we  signed  the  ship's  crew  list  and 
made  our  first  official  report  of  our  ad- 
venture. 

Here  the  administrator  put  us  in  the 
care  of  Captain  Joao  Moreina  de 
Campos,  port  captain  of  Inhambane, 
which  is  just  north  of  Lourengo  Mar- 
ques. The  captain  took  us  down  toward 
Maixai,  across  an  inlet  from  Inham- 
bane. En  route  there,  our  motor  bus 
collapsed,  but  except  for  this  delay,  we 
reached  Maixai  about  midnight  without 
incident,  boarded  a  motor  launch  which 
awaited  us,  and  crossed  the  inlet  to  In- 
hambane. There,  nine  men  were  quar- 
tered in  the  local  hospital,  fourteen 
aboard  the  Portuguese  coast  steamer 
Chinda,  eighteen  others  in  various 
places  in  the  whitewashed  little  town. 

After  the  men  were  all  bedded  down, 
I  turned  in  myself,  conscious  of  having 
passed  one  of  the  longest  days  of  my 
life  and  saddened  by  thoughts  of  the 
fate  of  fourteen  others  of  my  crew  who 
are  still  unaccounted  for.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  they  managed  to  clam- 
ber aboard  my  ship's  raft  and  that 
they've  been  picked  up. 

The  steamer  Inharrime  arrived  a  few 
days  later  to  fetch  us  to  Lourengo 
Marques.  We  were  sorry  to  leave,  in  a 
way.  We've  never  known  nor  ever 
again  hope  to  know  such  hospitality  as 
was  accorded  us.  In  Inhambane,  people 
of  the  town  wouldn't  accept  our  money, 
and  we  were  accorded  the  treatment 
and  privileges  of  kings. 

We  said  our  farewells  sadly  and 
boarded  the  good  ship  Inharrime.  We 
were  passengers  with  400  native  blacks 
bound  for  the  Transvaal  to  work  there 
in  democracy's  mines.  I  would  get  a 
ship  for  home  in  Lourenco  Marques. 
My  wife  was  waiting  for  me  in  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 
The  End 
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newspaper  and  come  to  tell  you  that  you 
were  dead?" 

I  repeated  what  I  had  told  him  the 
night  before,  that  my  radio  was  broken, 
and  that  the  only  people  I  had  seen  were 
the  gardener  and  the  Polish  farmer  from 
whom  I  had  bought  some  corn  and  let- 
tuce and  fresh  eggs. 

Mark  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  believe  me,"  I  said. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  .  .  .  like  your 
sort  of  woman.  You  have  so  many 
friends,  your  life  is  so  full,  you're  al- 
ways surrounded  by  people." 

"It's  when  you  have  friends  that  you 
can  afford  to  be  lonely.  When  you  know 
a   lot   of  people,   loneliness   be- 
comes a  luxury.    It's  only  when 
you're  forced  to  be  lonely  that 
it's  bad,"  I  said. 

Thin  fingers  drummed  the  ta- 
ble. I  set  the  coffepot  upon  the 
blue  tile  and  my  hand  ached  to 
stretch  out  and  touch  the  wrist 
that  protruded  bonily  from  his 
white  cuff.  Mark's  loneliness  had 
not  been  luxury,  though  he  did 
not  say  this  aloud. 

As  I  thought  about  this,  lying 
in  bed  with  the  breakfast  tray 
balanced  on  my  legs,  I  knew  I 
could  never  speak  so  easily  to 
the  black  mustache  of  young 
Salsbury.  A  hell  of  an  alibi,  he 
would  say,  too,  but  it  would  be 
without  the  humor  or  tolerance 
that  were  in  Mark's  eyes  and  his 
voice. 

"DESSIE  brought  my  poached 
■■-'  egg.  "He's  a  man,"  Bessie 
said  abruptly.  Bessie's  attitudes 
are  high  Tenth  Avenue;  she  is  off 
the  sidewalks  of  New  York  and 
as  unrelenting  as  any  snob  that 
came  out  of  Murray  Hill's  brick 
mansions. 

"A  man,"  Bessie  said.  "Most 
of  them  that  comes  here  are  big 
babies  or  old  women.  For  once, 
even  if  he's  a  dick,  you've  met  a 
man." 

I  bathed  and  dressed  slowly, 
and  said  to  Bessie,  "I'll  wear  my 
new  suit  on  account  of  claustro- 
phobia." In  spite  of  the  rain,  I 
had  decided  to  leave  the  house, 
but  at  the  door,  my  courage 
failed.  So  long  as  I  made  no 
move  that  showed  the  desire  to 
leave,  this  was  my  home;  but  it 
needed  only  a  word  from  the 
man  at  the  door  to  make  it  a  prison. 

This  is  a  fear  which  has  always  lived 
in  me.  I  leave  my  doors  open  because 
I  am  not  so  frightened  of  intruders  as  of 
being  locked  in.  "Bessie,"  I  said,  "I'd 
better  stay  home  today.  After  all,  the 
world  still  thinks  I  am  dead." 

My  name  was  at  that  moment  being 
shouted  by  hundreds  of  newsboys.  When 
Bessie  came  from  the  market,  she 
brought  the  papers.  LAURA  HUNT 
ALIVE!  streamed  across  all  the  front 
pages.  What,  I  asked  myself,  would 
tomorrow's  pages  scream?  LAURA 
HUNT  GUILTY? 

I  read  that  I  was  staying  at  an  un- 
named hotel.  This  was  to  fool  the  news- 
papermen and  my  friends  and  keep  me 
safe  from  intrusion,  Auntie  Sue  said, 
when  she  came  with  red  roses  in  her 
hands.  She  had  not  learned  about  me 
from  the  newspapers  but  from  Mark, 
who  had  awakened  her  that  morning  to 
bring  the  news. 

She  had  brought  the  roses  to  show 
that  she  was  glad  that  I  had  not  died, 
but  she  could  do  nothing  except  con- 
demn me  for  having  loaned  Diane  my 
apartment.    "I  always  said  you  would 


get  into  trouble,  being  so  easy  with 
people." 

Mark  had  not  told  her  of  the  later  de- 
velopments. She  knew  nothing  of  the 
cigarette  case  nor  of  Shelby's  suspicions. 
Shelby,  who  had  been  staying  at  her 
house,  had  not  come  home  last  night. 

Bessie  said  there  were  people  coming 
to  the  door  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  hidden  in  an  unnamed 
hotel.  But  there  were  now  two  detec- 
tives on  my  doorstep  and  the  bell  did 
not  ring.  I  kept  looking  at  the  clock, 
wondering  why  I  had  not  heard  from 
Mark. 

"I'm  sure  he  can't  make  more  than 


HOW  TO  TALK  AUSTRALIAN 

Like  Americans,  the  Aussies  gave  up 
speaking  English  some  time  ago.  This 
partial  list  of  slang  terms  will  give  you 
an  idea. 

Abo — aborigine 

Beano — big  party  or  blowout 

Blue  orchids— the  R.A.A.F. 

Buggalug — unfortunate  fellow 

Buttered  bun — a  girl  somebody  else 
didn't  want 

Butcher — medium-size  beer  glass 

Crack — not  quite  right 

Curling  the  moe — everything  going 
along  at  its  best 

Dill — stupid 

Dinkum  Aussie — equivalent  of  All- 
America 

Fair  stick — good  guy 

Fiddlydid — a  pound  note 

Flanagan — half-gallon  jug 

Full  as  a  goog — blotto 

Goog — egg 

Grouse — good 

Hack — (see  Sheila) 

Killigan — big  barrel  of  beer 

Lanikan — hoodlum 

Lurk — a  racket 

Mollydooker — left-handed  gent 

Nark — kibitzer 

Plunk — new  or  cheap  wine 

Sheila — a  babe 

Sweet  Fannie  Addams — no  dice 

Sly  grog — speak-easy 

Triddlybit — threepence  piece 

Zack — sixpence  piece 


eighteen  hundred  a  year,  two  thousand 
at  the  most,"  Auntie  Sue  said  suddenly. 

I  laughed.  It  was  psychic  like  Bessie 
suddenly  saying,  "He's  a  man." 

"Some  men,"  said  Auntie  Sue,  "are 
bigger  than  their  incomes.  It's  not  often 
that  you  find  one  like  that." 

"From  you,  Auntie  Sue,  that's  her- 
esy." 

"Once  I  was  crazy  about  a  grip,"  she 
said.  "Of  course  it  was  impossible.  I 
had  become  a  star  and  I  was  young. 
How  would  it  have  looked  to  the  chorus 
girls?  Natural  selection  is  the  bunk, 
darling,  except  in  jungles." 

She  said,  "Are  you  in  love  with  him, 
Laura?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said.  "I've  only 
known  him  .  .  ." 

I  couldn't  count  the  hours. 

She  said,  "You've  been  watching  the 
clock  and  cocking  your  ear  toward  the 
door  ever  since  I  came.  You  don't  hear 
half  what  I  say.  .  .  ." 

"There  may  be  other  things  on  my 
mind,  Auntie  Sue.  Certain  things  about 
this  murder,"  I  said,  knowing  I  should 
have  asked  about  Salsbury,  Haskins, 
Warder  &  Bone. 


"You're  preoccupied,  Laura.  Your 
mind  is  filled  with  the  man."  She  came 
across  the  room;  she  touched  me  with 
her  soft,  boneless  hand.  Through  the 
varnish,  I  saw  a  young  girl's  face.  "Don't 
fight  yourself  too  hard,  Laura.  Not  this 
time.  I've  seen  you  give  yourself  too 
easily  to  all  the  wrong  people;  don't  hold' 
out  against  the  right  one." 

That  was  strange  advice  from  Auntie 
Sue,  but  in  it  I  saw  the  design  of  her 
discontent.  After  she  had  gone,  I  sat  for 
a  long  time  uncomfortably  on  the  arm 
of  a  chair,  thinking. 

I  thought  of  my  mother  and  how  she 
had  talked  of  a  girl's  giving  herself  too 
easily.  "Never  give  yourself, 
Laura,"  she'd  say,  "never  give 
yourself  to  a  man."  I  must  have 
been  very  young  when  she  first 
said  it  to  me,  for  the  phrase  had 
become  deeply  part  of  my  na- 
ture. That  is  why  I  have  given 
so  much  of  everything  else — 
myself  I  have  always  withheld. 
I  was  ashamed.  I  kept  think- 
ing of  my  own  life  that  had 
seemed  so  honest;  I  hid  my  face 
from  daylight;  I  thought  of  the 
way  we  proud  moderns  have 
twisted  and  perverted  love,  mak- 
ing arguments  for  this  and  that 
substitute,  just  as  I  make  argu- 
ments for  Jix  and  Lady  Lilith 
when  I  write  advertisements. 
Natural  selection,  Auntie  Sue 
had  said,  was  the  bunk,  except 
in  jungles. 

Someone  had  passed  the  de- 
tectives at  the  threshold.  Feet 
ascended  to  my  door.  I  hurried 
to  open  it. 

And  there  was  Waldo. 

"TWriLLIONS  of  people  in  the 
■'■■'■  city  and  environs,"  Waldo 
said  with  envy  in  his  voice,  "are 
talking  about  Laura  Hunt.  Your 
name,  witch,  is  sizzling  on  all  the 
wires  in  the  country." 

"Do  stop  being  childish, 
Waldo.  I  need  help.  You're  the 
only  person  in  the  world  I  can 
talk  to." 

His  eyes  were  small  islands 
beyond  rippling  light  on  thick 
lenses.  "What  of  Shelby?"  His 
voice  rang  richly  with  triumph. 
"Isn't  it  his  place  to  be  at  your 
side  in  the  hour  of  trial?" 

"Waldo,  darling,  this  is  a  ter- 
rible and  serious  moment.    You 
mustn't  torture  me  now  with  your  jeal- 
ousy." 

"Jealousy."  He  hurled  the  word  like 
a  weapon.  "Oughtn't  you  be  more  tol- 
erant of  jealousy,  my  sweet?" 

We  were  strangers.  A  wall  had  risen 
between  us.  Waldo's  jealousy  had  been 
there  long  before  Shelby's  time.  Waldo 
had  been  clever  and  cruel  at  the  expense 
of  other  attractive  men.  I  had  been 
wickedly  amused  and  proud  that  my 
charms  had  roused  passion  in  this  curi- 
ously unimpassioned  creature.  What  a 
siren  I  had  thought  myself,  Laura  Hunt, 
to  have  won  the  love  of  a  man  born 
without  the  capacity  for  loving. 

People  used  to  remark,  to  tease,  to 
raise  questioning  eyebrows  when  they 
spoke  of  Waldo's  devotion,  but  I  had 
smugly  enjoyed  my  position.  The  solid 
quality  of  our  friendship  had  been,  from 
my  side,  founded  on  respect  for  his 
learning  and  joy  in  the  gay  acrobatics  of 
his  mind. 

He  caught  my  two  hands,  sought  my 
eyes,  said,  "I  love  your  jealousy.  Laura. 
You  were  magnificent  when  you  as- 
saulted her." 

I  jerked  my  hands  free.  "Waldo,  what 


would  you  think  if  I  were  accused  o|  tl 
murder?" 

"My  dear  child!" 
i    "I  have  no  alibi,  Waldo,  and  there! 
gun  up  at  my  place  in  the  country, 
went    there    last    night,    I'm    sure, 
frightened,  Waldo  " 

"What    are    you    trying    to   tell 
Laura?" 

I  told  him  about  the  cigarette  c 
the  Bourbon  bottle,  about  my  lies 
Shelby's  lies,  and  of  Shelby's  saying 
fore  Mark  that  he  had  lied  to  protj 
me.  "Shelby  was  hero  with  Dian<  t 
night,  you  know.  He  says  he  knew  w 
the  gun  was  fired  that  I  had  come  back| 

Sweat  shone  on  Waldo's  upp<  i  ) 
and  on  his  forehead.  He  had  tak<  n  o 
his  glasses  and  was  staring  at  me. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  haven't  ti 
me,  Laura." 

"But,  Waldo,  you  don't  believe 

"Did  you,  Laura?" 


VTEWSBOYS    filled    the    streets 
■*■  '  gutturals  whose  syllable  formed, 
name.    The  colors  of  the  day  were  fa 
ing.    The  rain  was  thin  and  chill. 

"Laura!" 

His  naked  eyes,  conical  in  shape  an 
gleaming  with  white  light,  were  har 
upon  my  face.  I  shrank  from 
strained  scrutiny,  but  his  eyes  hypn 
tized  me  so  that  I  could  neither  tu 
away  nor  lower  my  eyelids. 

A    far-off    church    clock    struck    fivij 
This  is  the  way  one  waits,  I  thought,  fi 
the  doctor  when  he  is  coming  to  say  tha1 
the  sickness  is  fatal. 

"You're  thinking  of  that  detectiv? 
you're  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  ar 
rest  you!  You  want  him  to  come,  don' 
you?" 

I  was  caught  by  his  hands,  pinionei 
by  his  eyes. 

"You're  in  love  with  him,  Laura, 
saw  it  yesterday.  You  looked  away  fron 
us,  you  shrank  from  your  old  friends 
Shelby  and  I,  we  had  ceased  to  matter 
Your  eyes  were  on  him  all  the  time,  yoi 
fluttered  like  a  moth,  you  rolled  youi 
eyes  and  smirked  like  a  schoolgirl." 

His  damp  hands  increased  their  col( 
pressure. 

My  voice,  small  and  weak,  denied  hi! 
charges.  He  laughed. 

"Don't  lie,  woman.  I've  got  the  ey« 
of  a  fluoroscope.  I  perceive  now  th< 
strange  quiverings  of  the  female  heart 
How  romantic!"  He  shouted  the  wore 
hideously.  "The  detective  and  the  lady 
Have  you  given  yourself  yet,  has  h< 
won  your  confession?" 

I  pulled  away.  "Please  don't  talk  like 
that,  Waldo.  We've  only  known  each 
other  since  Wednesday  night." 

"He  works  fast." 

"Do,  do  be  serious,  Waldo.  I  need 
help  so  badly." 

"This,  my  pet,  is  the  most  serious  and 
important  help  that  I  can  give  you.  Tc 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  most 
dangerous  man  you've  ever  known." 

"That's  ridiculous.  Mark's  done  noth 
ing." 

"Nothing,  darling,  except  win  your 
heart.  He's  engaged  your  warm  and 
ready  affection  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  detective  bureau." 

"That's  what  Shelby  said.  He  said 
that  Mark  was  trying  to  make  me  con- 
fess." 

"For  once  Shelby  and  I  agree." 

I  went  to  the  couch  and  sat  on  the 
edge,  hugging  a  pillow.  Rough  linen 
scratched  my  cheek.  Waldo  came 
toward  me  gently  and  offered  his 
scented  handkerchief.  Then  I  giggled 
and  said,  "When  there's  a  crisis,  I  can 
never  find  my  handkerchief." 

"Depend  upon  me,  child,  I  shan't  de- 
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ragon's    Teeth 


There  is  an  ancient  legend  that  tells  of  dragon's 
teeth  being  transformed  into  an  army  of  warriors, 
fully  equipped  for  battle. 

In  this  picture  you  see  the  legend  being  reborn. 
Here  are  gleaming  dragon's  teeth  in  the  process  of 
becoming  a  squadron  of  the  most  formidable  weapons 
of  the  skies,  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses.* 

And  the  legend  is  being  reborn  with  a  vengeance, 
for  since  December  7,  Boeing  workers  and  produc- 
tion strategists  have  built  the  Fortresses  with  an  ever- 
increasing  tempo.  Today  the  rate  of  production  is 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  it  was  on  the 
day  of  Pearl  Harbor.  (For  this  performance,  Boeing 


was  selected  as  the  first  aircraft  manufacturer  to  re- 
ceive the  new  Army-Navy  award  for  efficiency.) 

The  Boeing  production  system  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  aircraft  industry.  Based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  "production  density,"  the  Boeing  system  makes 
the  most  efficient  use  of  men,  machines,  materials 
and  floor  space. 

So  flexible  is  this  production  system  that  impor- 
tant design  changes  can  be  made  quickly  and  with- 
out interrupting  the  production  schedule. 

The  concentration  of  all  production  facilities  .  .  . 
so  that  the  plant  becomes  one  tightly  integrated 
unit  .  .  .  makes  possible  a  short,  swift  flow  of  parts 


through  manufacture  to  assembly.  In  building  the 
Boeing  B-17,  for  example,  the  airplane  is  divided 
into  several  major  units.  As  these  are  manufactured 
and  assembled,  they  converge  into  the  final  assembly 
station  to  become  a  Flying  Fortress,  complete  with 
instruments,  guns  and  equipment,  ready  to  roar  off 
to  the  skies  of  battle. 

•         •         • 

The  increase  of  efficiency  in  production  .  .  .  both 
for  peace  and  for  war  .  .  .  is  only  one  of  the  many 
different  projects  that  form  a  constant  part  of  the 
Boeing  manufacturing  and  engineering  programs  at 
Seattle  and  in  the  Middle  West  and  Canada. 


I|i 


DESIGNERS  OF  THE   FLYING  FORTRESS    •   THE  STRATOLINER    •    PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 

*THE   TERMS    "FLYING   FORTRISS"    AND       '  STRATOLINER  *  *    ARE    REGISTERED   BOEING  TRADE-MARKS 
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Hi  TOOK  MY 
$1   INFOGRAPH  $o 

■     I4KT.  S0UDG010  POINT  &  INK  PEED      ^ 

Life  without  tnkograph  is  never 
the  some!  No  other  pen  makes 
writing  so  pleasant.  It  glides 
like    a    pencil    on   any  paper. 

The  genuine  hos"lnkograph"on 
the  barrel.  At  leading  dealers. 

INKOGRAPH   CO.,  INC.  •   N.  Y.  C. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 


When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi- 
sonous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  I 
CALLFASTMUEFl 


AWAY 
GO  CORNS 

Doctor's  Way  Acts  Instantly! 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  tormenting 
shoe  friction;  lift  aching 
pressure;  send  pain  Hying;. 
Ease  tight  shoes;  prevent 
corns  and  sore  toes.  Sep- 
arate Medications  included 
for  quickly  removing 
corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


D?SchollsZinopads 


cert  you.  Let  them  accuse  you,  we'll 
fight  them."  He  stood  above  me,  his 
legs  spread  apart,  his  head  high,  his 
hand  thrust  in  his  coat  like  Napoleon 
in  the  picture.  "I've  every  weapon, 
money,  connections,  prestige,  my  col- 
umn, Laura.  From  this  day  forth,  ev- 
ery day,  eighty  syndicated  essays  will 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Laura  Hunt." 
"Please,  Waldo,"  I  begged.  "Please 
tell  me.  Do  you  believe  me  guilty,  too?" 

He  held  my  hand  between  cold  per- 
spiring palms.  Softly,  as  if  I  were  a  sick, 
fractious  child,  he  said,  "Why  should  I 
care  whether  you're  guilty  or  not  guilty 
as  long  as  I  love  you,  my  dear?" 

It  was  unreal,  it  was  a  scene  from  a 
Victorian  novel.  I  sat  with  my  hand 
locked  in  his  hands,  a  frail  creature,  pos- 
sessed, like  a  gentle,  fading,  troubled 
woman  of  long  ago.  And  he,  by  contrast, 
had  grown  to  new  proportions:  he  was 
strong  and  masterful,  the  protector. 

"Do  you  think  I'd  condemn  you  for  it, 
Laura?  Or  even  blame  you?  On  the 
contrary,"  he  pressed  my  hand,  "on  the 
contrary,  I  adore  you  as  I've  never 
adored  you  before.  You  shall  be  my 
heroine,  Laura,  my  greatest  creation; 
millions  will  read  about  you,  will  love 
you.  I'll  make  you  greater,"  the  words 
rolled  on  his  tongue,  "than  Lizzie  Bor- 
den." 

He  said  it  mischievously  as  if  he  had 
been  asked  in  some  parlor  game,  "What 
would  you  do  if  Laura  were  accused  of 
murder?" 

"Please,"  I  begged  him,  "please  be 
serious." 

"Serious!"  he  caught  my  word  and 
tossed  it  back,  mocking  me.  "You've 
read  enough  of  Waldo  Lydecker  to  know 
how  seriously  I  regard  murder.  It  is," 
he  said,  "my  favorite  crime." 

I  leaped  up,  jerked  my  hand  away,  I 
put  the  room  between  us. 

"Come  back,  my  precious.  You  must 
rest.  You're  very  nervous.  And  no  won- 
der, darling,  with  those  vultures  feeding 
on  you.  Shelby  with  his  precious  gal- 
lantry, the  other  one,  that  detective 
fellow  scheming  to  raise  himself  to 
front-page  glory — they  would  destroy 
your  self-esteem  and  corrupt  the  cour- 
age of  your  passion." 

"Then  you  do  believe  me  guilty?" 

Phosphorescent  light  gave  green  tints 
to  Waldo's  skin.  I  felt  that  my  face,  too, 
must  reflect  the  sickly  tint  of  fear.  With 
an  almost  surreptitious  movement,  I 
pulled  the  cord  of  the  lamp.  Out  of 
shadows  my  room  grew  real.  I  saw  fa- 
miliar shapes  and  the  solidity  of  furni- 
ture. On  the  table,  red  against  the  pale 
wall,  were  Auntie  Sue's  roses.  I  pulled 
one  from  the  vase,  touched  the  cool 
petals  to  my  cheek. 

"Say  it,  Waldo.  You  believe  me 
guilty." 

"I  adore  you  for  it.  I  see  before  me  a 
great  woman.  We  live  in  an  unreal, 
weak  world,  you  and  I.  Among  us,  there 
are  few  souls  strong  enough  for  vio- 
lence. Violence,"  he  spoke  it  like  a 
love-word;  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
lover  on  a  pillow,  "violence  gives  con- 
viction to  passion,  my  loveliest  love. 
You  are  not  dead,  Laura,  you  are  a  vio- 
lent, living,  bloodthirsty  woman." 

Red  petals  lay  scattered  at  my  feet  on 
the  figured  rug.  My  hands,  cold  and 
nervous,  pulled  the  last  petal  from  the 
rose. 

rPHIS  is  no  way  to  write  the  story.  I 
*•  should  be  simple  and  coherent,  listing 
fact  after  fact,  giving  order  to  the  chaos 
of  my  mind.  When  they  ask  me,  "Did 
you  return  on  Friday  night  to  kill  her, 
Laura?"  I  shall  answer,  "He  hasn't  the 
face  of  a  man  who  would  lie  and  flirt  to 
get  a  confession,"  and  when  they  ask 
me  about  ringing  the  bell  and  waiting 
at  the  door  for  her  to  come  and  be 
killed,  I  shall  tell  them  that  I  wish,  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  that  I  had 
met  him  before  this  happened. 


"That's  how  my  mind  is  now.  Now 
that  Shelby  has  turned  against  me.  and 
Mark  has  shown  the  nature  of  his  trick- 
ery, I  am  afraid  of  facts  in  orderly  se- 
quence. 

Shelby's  treachery  was  served  to  us 
with  dinner,  accompanied  by  the  rasp- 
ings and  groanings  of  rainy-weather 
static.  I  could  not  pretend  to  eat.  my 
leaden  hands  refused  to  lift  the  fork, 
but  Waldo  ate  as  greedily  as  ho  lis 
tened  to  every  morsel  of  news. 

SHELBY  had  gone  to  the  police  and 
sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  having  been 
in  the  apartment  with  Diane  on  Friday 
night.  He  had  told  them,  as  he  told  me. 
how  the  doorbell  rang  and  how  Diane 
had  clattered  across  the  room  in  my  sil- 
ver mules,  and  how  she  had  been  shot 
when  she  opened  my  front  door.  Shelby 
said  that  Diane  had  summoned  him  to 
the  apartment  because  she  was  afraid 
of  violence.  Diane  had  been  threatened, 
Shelby  said,  and  although  he  had  not 
liked  the  idea  of  seeing  her  in  Laura's 
house,  she  had  wept  and  begged  so  piti- 
fully that  he  could  not  deny  her. 

Shelby's  attorney  was  N.  T.  Salsbury, 
Jr.  He  explained  that  Shelby  had  not 
confessed  earlier  because  he  was  shield- 
ing someone.  The  name  of  the  suspect 
was  not  included  in  the  broadcasts. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Preble  had  re- 
fused to  tell  reporters  whether  or  not  the 
police  knew  whom  Shelby  was  shield- 
ing. Shelby's  confession  had  turned  him 
into  a  witness  for  the  state.  This,  Waldo 
told  me,  might  absolve  him  of  guilt  in 
withholding  information. 

In  every  broadcast  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Preble's  name  was  mentioned 
three  times  a  minute.  Mark's  name  was 
not  used  at  all. 

"Poor  McPherson,"  Waldo  said  as  he 
dropped  two  saccharine  pills  into  his 
coffee  cup;  "between  Shelby  and  the 
deputy  commissioner,  he's  been  crowded 
out  of  the  limelight." 

I  left  the  table. 

Waldo  followed  me  to  the  couch  again, 
the  coffee  cup  in  his  hands. 

"He's  not  that  sort  at  all,"  I  said. 
"Mark  isn't  like  that,  he'd  never  sac- 
rifice anyone  .  .  .  anyone  for  the  sake  of 
notoriety  and  his  own  career." 

"You  poor  dear  child,"  Waldo  said. 
The  coffee  cup  rang  against  the  wood  of 
the  table,  and  Waldo's  free  hands 
reached  again  for  my  hand. 

"He's  playing  a  game,  Laura,  the  fel- 
low's devilishly  clever.  Preble  is  enjoy- 
ing his  little  victory  now,  but  the  plum 
in  this  pudding  will  be  pulled  out  by 
our  own  little  Jack  Horner.  Heed  my 
warning,  sweet.    He's  after  you." 

The  shadow  of  hysteria  returned.  I 
pulled  my  hand  away,  stretched  on  the 
couch,  closed  my  eyes  and  shivered. 

"You're  cold,"  Waldo  said  and  went 
into  the  bedroom  to  fetch  my  afghan. 
He  spread  it  over  my  legs,  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkled  surface,  tucking  it  un- 
der my  feet,  and  then  standing  above 
the  couch  again,  content  and  possessive. 

"I  must  protect  my  sweet  child." 

"I  can't  believe  he's  only  been  trying 
to  get  a  confession.  Mark  liked  me. 
And  he's  sincere,"  I  said. 

"I  know  him  better  than  you  do, 
Laura." 

"That's  what  you  think,"  I  said. 

"I've  dined  with  the  fellow  practically 
every  night  since  this  affair  began, 
Laura.  He's  courted  me  strangely,  why 
I  cannot  say,  but  I've  had  a  rare  chance 
to  observe  his  nature  and  his  methods." 

"Then  he  must  be  interesting,"  I  said. 
"In  all  the  years  I've  known  you,  I've 
never  seen  you  dine  with  a  dull  person." 

"My  dear  babe,  you  must  always  jus- 
tify your  bad  taste,  mustn't  you?" 
Waldo  laughed.  "What  a  die-hard  you 
are,  once  you're  interested  in  a  man. 
Very  well,  if  it  will  please  you,  I'll  plead 
guilty  to  a  certain  shabby  interest  in  the 
fellow.    I  must  confess  though,  that  my 


curiosity  was  roused  by  observation  of 
the  blossoming  of  his  love  for  you." 

"For  me!" 

"Don't  sing  so  high,  sweet  canary. 
You  wore  dead.  There  was  dignity  in 
that  frustrate  passion.  He  could  make 
no  use  of  you,  he  could  destroy  you  no 
further,  you  wen  unattainable  and  thus 
desirable  beyond  all  desu 

"How  you  twist  things.  Waldo  You 
don"t  understand  Mark.  Then  's  some- 
thing about  him,"  I  insisted,  "somethi 
that's  alive.  If  he'd  been  wallowing 
frustrated  romance,  he'd  never  ha 
been  so  glad  when  I  came  back." 

"Trickery." 

"You  and  your  words,"  I  said.  "You 
always  have  words,  but  they  don't  al- 
ways tell  meanings." 

"The  man's  a  Scot,  child,  as  parsi- 
monious with  emotion  as  with  shillings. 
Have  you  ever  analyzed  that  particular 
form  of  romanticism  which  burgeons  on 
the  dead,  the  lost,  the  doomed — Mary 
of  the  Wild  Moor  and  Sweet  Alice  with 
Hair  so  Brown?  The  heroines  of  such 
men  are  always  dead  or  tubercular — 
death  is  the  leitmotiv  of  all  their  love 
songs.  A  most  convenient  rationale  for 
the  thriftiness  of  their  passion  toward 
living  females.  Mark's  future  unrolls 
as  upon  a  screen."  Waldo's  plump  hand 
unrolled  the  future.  "I  see  him  now, 
romanticizing  frustration,  asking  poor 
cheated  females  to  sigh  with  him  over 
the  dead  love." 

"But  he  was  glad — glad  when  I  came 
alive.  There  was  a  special  quality  about 
his  gladness  as  if  ...  as  if  he'd  been 
waiting  for  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Waldo.  "When  you  came 
alive!"  His  voice  bubbled.  "When 
Laura  became  reality  within  his  grasp, 
the  other  side  of  sentiment  was  revealed. 
The  basic  parsimony,  the  need  to  make 
profit  of  the  living  Laura." 

"You  mean  that  all  of  his  kindness 
and  sincerity  were  tricks  to  get  a  con- 
fession?  That's  silly,"  I  said. 

"Had  he  merely  been  trying  to  get  a 
confession,  the  thing  would  have  been 
simple.  But  consider  the  contradiction 
in  the  case.  Compensation  as  well  as 
confession,  Laura.  You  had  become  re- 
ality, you  came  within  the  man's  reach 
— a  woman  of  your  sort,  cultivated,  fas- 
tidious, clearly  his  superior,  he  was 
seized  with  the  need  to  possess  you.  Pos- 
sess and  revenge  and  destroy." 

"LTE  HAD  seated  himself  on  the  couch, 
•*■  ■*•  balancing  his  fat  buttocks  on  the 
edge,  holding  my  hand  for  support. 

"Do  you  know  Mark's  words  for 
women?  Dolls.  Dames."  His  tongue 
clicked  out  the  words  like  a  telegraph 
instrument  clattering  out  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  a  code.  "What  further  evi- 
dence do  you  need  of  a  man's  vulgarity 
and  insolence?  There's  a  doll  in  Wash- 
ington Heights  who  got  a  fox  fur  out  of 
him,  got  it  out.  my  dear,  his  very  words." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word." 

"Remember  the  catalogue  of  your 
suitors,  darling.  Consider  the  past,' 
Waldo  said.  "Your  defense  is  always 
so  earnest;  you  blush  in  that  same  de- 
lightful way  and  rebuke  me  for  intoler- 
ance." 

I  saw  shadows  on  the  carpet.  A  pro- 
cession passed  through  my  mind  of 
those  friends  and  lovers  whose  manli- 
ness had  dwindled  as  Waldo's  critical 
sense  showed  me  their  weaknesses.  I 
remembered  his  laughter,  fatherly  and 
indulgent,  the  first  time  he  had  taken  me 
to  the  theater  and  I  had  admired  a  hand- 
some actor's  bad  performance. 

"I  hope  it's  not  too  tactless  of  me  to 
mention  the  name  of  Shelby  Carpenter. 
How  much  abuse  I've  endured  because 
I  failed  to  discern  the  manliness,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  hidden  strength  of  that 
gallant  gentleman.  I  humored  you,  I  al- 
lowed you  to  enjoy  self-deceit  because 
I  knew  you'd  ultimately  find  out  for 
yourself.    And  look,  today."    He  spread 


A  Strutter  you  can  strut  about  I 

(and  other  Holiday  Hinders) 


JTUVvCr  .      — Your    eyebrows 
snap  up  (like  window  shades)  at 
plumpness,   juiciness,  and   tender- 
of  this   Birds   Eye  Thanksgiving 
ey! 

xat  die  very  height  of  his  pampered, 
ial-dieted  career,  he  is  plucked, 
ned,  drawn  of  all  waste — and  Quick- 
en! All  tenderness  and  goodness 
raptured  for  you!  There  are  all  sizes. 
remember:  a  9-lb.  Birds  Eye  Turkey 
qual  to  a  12-lb.  undrawn  gobbler! 
RANTEKn  the  best  you  ever  tasted — or 
EY   back!   Order   a    Holiday    Bird 


Lima  Beans!  -Today,  m 

mid-November,  garden-fresh  Birds  Eye 
Baby  Limas  are  yours  for  the  eating! 
(Special  Nov.  16-21;  and  Wonderful, 
with  Birds  EyeCutCorn,  as  succotash!) 

r  ScJCnSJ)  •  — Serve  your  peach- 
struck  man  delicious,  orchard-fresh 
Birds  Eye  Peaches!  (Shortcake, 
mebbe?)  Gurgling  with  goodness, 
these  golden  beauties  are  picked  at 


Already -shelled,  washed  .  .  .  cook, 
serve,  and  enjoy  in  16  minutes!  None 
of  the  usual  kitchen  fuss.  AND  a  box 
serves  4!  Try  these  all-green  Baby  Lima 
Beans — say  tonight? 


peak-plumpness  .  .  .  sliced .  .  .  sweetened 
.  .  .  Quick-Frozen!  A  box  serves  4, 
and  a  full  day's  requirement  of  Vita- 
min C  has  been  added  to  each  4-oz. 
serving! 


Birds  Eye 


HAS  other  out-of-season 
wonders !  four  marvelous  values  ! 
Golden  Squash  —  already  cooked  —  and 
also  on  Special!  Tender,  nutritious  Peas! 


Golden  Sweet  Corn-on-Cob!  Garden- 
fresh  Strawberries  —  an  out  of  season 
treat!  Try  these — and  the  more-than-  id 
other  Birds  Eye  Foods! 
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Prepare  TODAK  tor 

the  Victory-World 

.f  Tomorrow 


•  There  are  two  big  reasons  why  you 
should  start  today  to  become  a  trained 
specialist  in  some  one  line  of  work. 

•  First — and  most  important  right 
now — sound,  practical  training  will 
make  you  a  better  fighter  on  the  indus- 
trial front,  and  enable  you  to  play  a 
much  more  important  part  in  outpro- 
ducing our  Axis  enemies! 

•  Second — in  the  victory-world  of  to- 
morrow, even  more  than  yesterday  and 
today,  trained  men  will  be  in  demand 
to  fill  the  best,  and  highest  paying,  jobs 
in  business  and  industry! 

•  Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  join 
the  100,000  American  men  who  are 
studying  low-cost,  spare-time  I.  C.  S. 
Courses  in  400  different  business  and 
technical  subjects.  Mail  this  coupon  for 
free  booklet  and  complete  information 
— and  mail  it  today! 


INTERNATIONAL     CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOLS 


BOX  4097-C,   SCRANTON.   PENNA. 

Explain  fully  about  your  course  marked  X: 

TECHNICAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    COURSES 


D  Air  Brake 

O  Air  Conditioning 

D  Airplane  Drafting 

□  Architectural  Drafting 


G  Marine  Engines 
□  Mechanical  Drafting 
Q  Mechanical  Engineering 
D  Navigation      D  Plastics 
n  ArchitectureO  Boilerrnaking  D  Patternmaking  D  Plumbing 
□  Auto  Technician  Q  Aviation  D  Public  Works  Engineering 
D  Blueprint  Reading  Q  Radio  Operating 

G  Bridge  Engineering  D  Radio  Servicing 

C  Building  Estimating  G  R.  R.  Engineering 

D  Chemistry      D  Coal  Mining    G  R.  R.  Section  Foremi 


O  Civil  Engineering 

O  Concrete  Engineering 

O  Contracting  and  Building 

O  Cotton  Manufacturing 

G  Diesel  Engines 

G  Electrical  Drafting 

G  Electrical  Engineering 

Q  Electrician 

Q  Foundryman         Q  Heating 

G  Heat  Treatment  of  Metala 

G  Highway  Engineering 

G  House  Planning 

G  Industrial  Metallurgy 

Q  Locomotive  Engineer 

G  Machinist     G  Inspector 


D  K.  R.  Signalman 
G  Refrigeration 
G  Sheet  Metal  Work 
U  Ship  Drafting  Q  Shiputting 
G  Shop  Practice 
G  Steam  Electric 
G  Steam  Engines 
Q  Structural  Drafting 
G  Structural  Engineering 
G  Surveying  and  Mapping 
D  Telegraphy      G  'Telephony 
G  Textile  Designing 
Q  Tooltnaking  D  'Tool  Design 
G  Welding.  Electric  and  Gas 
G  Woolen  Manufacturing 
BUSINESS  COURSES 
G  Advertising  G  Foremanship 

D  Bookkeeping  G  Good  English 

G  Business  Management  G  High  School    Q  Illustrating 

Q  Cartooning     Q  Civil  Service  Q  Show  Card  and 
Q  C.  P.  Accounting  Sign  Lettering 

G  College  Preparatory  Q  Railway  Postal  Clerk 

Q  Commercial  G  Salesmanship   Q  Secretarial 

G  Cost  Accounting  G  Spanish 

G  First  Year  College  G  Traffic  Management 

HOME    ECONOMICS   COURSES 
G  Advanced  Dressmaking  Q  Professional  Dressmaking 

G  Foods  and  Cookery  and  Designing 

G  Home  Dressmaking  Q  Tea  Room  and  Cafeteria 

Management.  Catering 

Xante. Age 

Address 


.State.. 


City 

Present  Position 

Canadian  residents  stud  coupon  to  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  Canadian.  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. 
British   residents  send  coupon  to  1.  C.  8.,  11   Kinos\cay, 
London.  W.  C.  t.  England. 


his  hands  in  a  gesture  that  included  the 
rueful  present. 

"Mark's  a  man,"  I  said  defiantly. 

Waldo's  pale  eyes  took  color,  on  his 
forehead  the  veins  rose  fat  and  blue, 
the  waxen  color  of  his  skin  deepened  to 
an  umber  flush.  He  tried  to  laugh.  Each 
note  was  separate  and  painful.  "Al- 
ways the  same  pattern,  isn't  it?  A  lean, 
long  frame  is  the  measure  of  masculin- 
ity. A  chiseled  profile  indicates  a  deli- 
cate nature.  Let  him  be  tall  and  lithe 
and  you  clothe  him  in  the  garments  of 
Romeo,  Superman  and  Jupiter  disguised 
as  a  bull. 

"To  say  nothing,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  dreadful  silence,  "of  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  That  need  is  in  your 
nature,  too." 

"You  can't  hurt  me,"  I  said.  "No 
man's  ever  going  to  hurt  me  again." 

"I'm  not  speaking  of  myself,"  Waldo 
said  reproachfully.  "We  were  discuss- 
ing your  frustrated  friend." 

"But  you're  mad,"  I  said.  "He's  not 
frustrated.  He's  a  strong  man,  he's  not 
afraid." 

Waldo  smiled  as  if  he  were  bestowing 
some  rare  confidence.  "That  incurable 
female  optimism  has,  I  dare  say,  blinded 
you  to  the  fellow's  most  distinguishing 
defect.  He  guards  it  zealously,  but 
watch  the  next  time  you  see  him.  When 
you  observe  that  wary,  tortured  gait, 
you'll  remember  Waldo's  warnings." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said. 
"You're  making  things  up."  I  heard  my 
voice  as  something  outside  of  me,  shrill 
and  ugly,  the  voice  of  a  sullen  school- 
girl. Auntie  Sue's  red  roses  threw 
purple  shadows  on  the  green  wall.  There 
were  calla  lilies  and  water  lilies  in  the 
design  of  the  chintz  curtains.  I  thought 
of  colors  and  fabrics  and  names  because 
I  was  trying  to  turn  my  mind  from 
Waldo  and  his  warnings. 

"A  man  who  distrusts  his  body,  my 
love,  seeks  weakness  and  impotence  in 
every  other  living  creature.  Beware, 
my  dear.  He'll  find  your  weakness  and 
there  plant  his  seeds  of  destruction." 

I  felt  sorry  for  myself,  I  had  become 
disappointed  in  people  and  in  living.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  I  sought  darkness,  I  felt 
my  blood  chill  and  my  bones  soften. 

"You'll  be  hurt,  Laura,  because  the 
need  for  pain  is  part  of  your  nature. 
You'll  be  hurt  because  you're  a  woman 
who's  attracted  by  a  man's  strength  and 
held  by  his  weakness." 

TX7HETHER  he  knew  it  or  not,  this  was 
*  *  the  very  history  of  our  relationship, 
mine  and  Waldo's.  In  the  beginning  it 
had  been  the  steely  strength  of  his  mind, 
but  the  ripeness  of  my  affection  had 
grown  with  my  knowledge  of  his  child- 
like uncertain  heart.  It  was  not  a  lover 
that  Waldo  needed  but  love  itself.  With 
him  I  had  learned  to  be  patient  and 
careful  as  a  woman  is  patient  and  care- 
ful with  a  sickly,  sensitive  child. 

"The  mother,"  Waldo  said  slowly, 
"the  mother  is  always  destroyed  by  her 
young." 

I  pulled  my  hand  away  quickly,  I  rose, 
I  put  the  room  between  us,  I  retreated 
from  lamplight  and  stood  shivering  in 
shadows. 

Waldo  spoke  softly,  a  man  speaking 
to  shadows.  "A  clean  blow,"  Waldo 
said,  "a  clean  blow  destroys  quickly  and 
without  pain."  His  hands,  it  seems  as  I 
grope  for  clear  recollection,  were  show- 
ing the  precise  shape  of  destruction. 

He  came  toward  me  and  I  shrank 
deeper  into  the  corner.  This  was  strange. 
I  had  never  felt  anything  but  respect 
and  tenderness  for  this  brilliant,  un- 
happy friend.  And  I  made  myself  think 
of  Waldo  dutifully;  I  thought  of  the 
years  we  had  known  each  other  and  of 
his  kindness.  I  felt  sick  within  myself, 
ashamed  of  hysteria  and  weak  shrink- 
ing. I  made  myself  stand  firm,  I  did  not 
pull  away,  I  accepted  the  embrace  as 
women  accept  the  caresses  of  men  they 


dare  not  hurt.  I  did  not  yield,  I  sub- 
mitted.   I  did  not  soften,  I  endured. 

"You  are  mine,"  he  said.  "My  love 
and  my  own." 

Dimly,  beyond  his  murmuring,  I 
heard  footsteps.  Waldo's  lips  were 
pressed  against  my  hair,  his  voice  buzzed 
in  my  ears.  Then  there  were  three  raps 
at  the  door,  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  his  embrace  relaxed. 

Mark  had  climbed  the  stairs  slowly, 
he  was  slow  to  open  the  door.  I  backed 
away  from  Waldo,  I  straightened  my 
dress,  pulled  at  my  sleeves,  and  as  I  sat 
down,  jerked  my  skirt  over  my  knees. 

"He  enters  with  a  latchkey,"  Waldo 
said. 

"The  doorbell  was  the  murderer's 
signal,"  Mark  said.  "I  don't  like  to  re- 
mind her." 

"The  manners  of  the  executioner  are 
known  to  be  excellent,"  Waldo  said.  "It 
was  thoughtful  of  you  to  knock." 

Waldo's  warning  had  posted  signals 
in  my  mind.  Seeing  Mark  with  his  eyes, 
I  became  aware  of  the  taut,  vigilant 
erectness  of  his  shoulders,  the  careful 
balance,  the  wary  gait.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  quality  of  movement  as  the 
look  on  his  face  that  told  me  Waldo  had 
been  right  in  saying  that  Mark  guarded 
himself.  He  caught  my  curiosity  and 
threw  back  a  challenge  as  if  he  were 
saying  that  he  could  match  scrutiny 
with  scrutiny  and,  as  mercilessly,  ex- 
pose my  most  cherished  weakness. 

Seating  himself  in  the  long  chair,  his 
thin  hands  gripping  the  arms,  he  seemed 
to  relax  watchfulness.  Tired,  I  thought, 
and  noticed  the  hint  of  purple  in  the 
shadows  of  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  ten- 
sion of  flesh  across  narrow  cheekbones. 
Then,  quickly,  hailing  into  my  mind  the 
scarlet  caution  signal,  I  banished  quick 
and  foolish  tenderness.  Dolls  and 
dames,  I  said  to  myself;  we're  all  dolls 
and  dames  to  him. 

He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Laura,"  and  looked  at  Waldo  as  if  to  say 
that  I  must  get  rid  of  the  intruder. 

Waldo  had  grown  roots  in  the  couch. 
Mark  settled  himself  in  the  long  chair, 
took  out  his  pipe,  gave  notice  of  endur- 
ance. 


Bessie  slammed  the  kitchen  door 
shouted    good   night.    One   of   then, 
Washington  Heights  had  got  a  fox 
out  of  him,  I  told  myself,  and  I  w« 
dered  how  much  it  had  cost  him  in  pi 
and  effort.   Then  I  faced  him  boldly 
asked,  "Have  you  come  to  arrest 

Waldo  swayed  toward  me.     "Ca 
Laura,  anything  you  say  to  him  canl 
used  against  you." 

"How  gallantly  your  friends  protl 
you,"  M.uk  said.  "Didn't  Shelby  wa 
you  of  the  same  thing  last  night?" 

I  stiffened  at  the  sound  of  Sh.  lbjl 
name.    Mark  might  be  laughing  at  rq| 
too,  for  having  trusted  a  weak  man 
said  boldly.  "Well,  what  did  you  oo 
here   for?    Have   you  been  to  Will 
What  did  you  find  at  my  place? 

"Sh-sh,"  cautioned  Waldo. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  can  hurt  if  I  tl 
where  he's  been,"  I  argued. 

"You  told  me  that  you  knew  nothif 
of  the  murder,  that  you  bought  no  nefl 
papers  and  that  the  radio  at  your  o| 
tage  was  out  of  order  Isn't  that  whi 
you  told  me,  Laura?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"The  first  thing  I  discovered  is  thf 
your  radio  works  perfectly." 

TV/TY  CHEEKS  burned.    "But  it  dsT 
■*■  ■*■  work  then.    Honestly.    They  mu 
have  fixed  it.  I  told  the  boys  at  Jbe  ell 
trie   shop  near  the   railroad   station  i 
Norwalk  to  go  up  there  and  fix  it.  Befor| 
I  caught  my  train  I  stopped  and  <§ 
them.     They've  got  my  key,  that 
prove  it." 

I  had  become  so  nervous  that  I  ach 
to  tear,  to  break,  to  scream  alou 
Mark's  deliberate  hesitancy  was  aime 
I  felt,  at  torturing  the  scene  to  hyste 
cal  climax.  He  told  of  checking  on  : 
actions  since  my  alleged  (that  was 
word)  arrival  in  Wilton  on  Friday  nig 
and  of  finding  nothing  better  than 
flimsy  alibi  1  had  given. 

I  started  to  speak  but  Waldo  signa 
with  a  finger  on  his  lips. 

"Nothing  I  discovered  up  ther 
Mark  said,  "mitigates  the  case  agaii 
you." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


"It's  so  nasty  out,  we  weren't  going  to  come  over  until 
my  wife  heard  your  wife  got  a  new  dress  and  shoes!" 
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11  Years  Old 
For  Aroma 
-1  per  cent 


6  Years  Old 

For  Body 

-11  per  cent 
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For  Character 
-50  per  cent 
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"WEDDED"  INTO  ONE! 

YOU'LL  be  thankful  for  this  sug- 
gestion. Pour  yourself  these  five 
great  whiskies  skillfully  "wedded" 
into  one.  Selected  from  the  world's 
largest  reserves.  Each  is  5  years  or 
more  old.  Enjoy  some  tonight. 

6*tte» 
Wetttut 


la 
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A  BLEND  OF  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES— 86  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in  Golden  Wedding  are  5  years  or  more  old.  88%,  5  years  old.  11%,  6  years  old. 
1%,  11  years  old.  Joseph  S.  Finch  &  Company,  Inc.,  Schenley,  Pa.,  an  affiliate  of  Stagg-Finch  Distillers  Corp. 
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The  LEE  Pre-Blocked  hat  is  built  with 
just  the  right  crease  and  pinch  in  the 
crown,  and  the  correct  curve  to  the  brim. 

Try  on  a  LEE  Pre-Blocked  hat  in  the 
new  Fall  color,  "Postal  Telegraph  Blue." 

The  LEE  Pre-Blocked  is  also  avail- 
able in  the  Water-Bloc*  at  $6.50. 

Lee  features  AETNA,  the  Insured  Hat 
. . .  also  Hats  for  Boys. 

LEE  HATS 

358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Not-So-Simple  Simons 

Continued  from  page  61 


his  father.  This  however  is  theory,  not 
practice.  The  walls  of  Big  Monk's 
locker  room  are  covered  with  such  in- 
spiring messages  as  "Don't  Be  A  Quit- 
ter!" "The  Newspapers  Say  We  Can't 
Lick  L.S.U.!"  and  "Use  the  Foot  Bath 
to  Avoid  Athlete's  Foot!"  This  is  terri- 
tory upon  which  Little  Monk  enters 
with  an  extremely  respectful  tread.  The 
coach  has  been  known  to  wait  in  line 
for  a  rubdown  rather  than  incur  his 
fat'  ^r's  wrath  by  rushing  to  the   fore. 

"It's  good  for  him,"  says  Big  Monk, 
with  a  knowing  grin.  "Keeps  the  big 
lug  respectful." 

The  old  man  keeps  a  wary  eye  on  his 
son's  activities  at  all  times  and  is  not 
averse  to  rushing  out  onto  the  field  to 
bawl  him  out  for  some  oversight  in 
fundamental   single  wing  back   tactics. 

The  Mysterious  Squirrel  Cage 

Most  of  the  time,  Little  Monk  needs 
no  reliance  on  his  father  or  anyone  else 
for  coaching  knowledge.  He  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  brilliant  exponents 
of  the  Minnesota  shift,  which  is  a  mod- 
ern, streamlined  version  of  the  hal- 
lowed Warner  system.  Little  Monk  has 
a  bewildering  variety  of  plays,  whereby 
he  shakes  pile-driving  power  plays  loose 
from  either  a  single  or  double  wing  back 
formation.  His  squirrel-cage  formation 
is  one  of  the  darnedest  things  opposing 
coaches  have  ever  seen.  It  is  always  a 
great  mystery  to  them,  while  Little 
Monk's  backfield  is  scrambling  around, 
whether  their  team  is  going  to  be  hit 
with  Tulane's  wing  back,  tail  back,  No.  1 
back — or  all  three. 

The  Monk  athletic  dynasty  at  Tulane 
was  born,  bred  and  raised  right  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  continuation 
of  the  dynasty  was  assured  recently 
when  Little  Monk's  three-year-old  son, 
Claude  Simons  III,  was  nicknamed 
"Chipmonk"  in  a  mass  ceremony  by 
members  of  the  Tulane  student  body. 
Big  Monk,  the  grandfather,  was  born 
fifty-six  years  ago,  within  screaming 
distance  of  New  Orleans'  famous  Canal 
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Street.  Almost  immediately  therea 
he  began  breaking  sprint  records  aro 
Audubon  Park  in  minor  altercat 
with  invading  youngsters  from 
French  Quarter.  This  culminated 
track  career  which  was  admittedly  . 
standing  in  the  early  years  of  the  « 
tury. 

In  1909,  Big  Monk  won  the  Soutl 
A.A.U.  100-yard  championship  at 
mingham  in  10  seconds  flat.  This  ret 
stood  intact  for  a  good  many  ye 
"The  only  reason  it  wasn't  bro 
sooner,"  appends  Big  Monk  modes 
"is  that  I  treated  all  visiting  athlete 
a  wonderful  New  Orleans  sea-food  < 
ner  a  night  or  so  before  every  chi 
pionship  meet." 

At  Tulane,  as  an  aside  to  his  tn 
duties,    Big   Monk   coached    practici 
every  major  sport  on  the  Green  Wai 
agenda.   He  became  the  trouble  sho 
of  the  coaching  staff.    Whenever  a 
cancy  occurred  in  baseball,  track,  b 
ing  or  basketball,  Big  Monk  was  thrc 
into  the   breach  and   he  usually  m 
aged  to  turn  out  a  championship  te* 
His  basketball  teams  of  the  early  19 
stand  as  the  greatest  in  Tulane  histc 

Little     Monk     was     five     years 
when   his   father,    Big   Monk,   came 
Tulane  in  1919.    His  childhood,  acco 
ingly,    was    a    very    unusual    one 
mersed    in    the    smell    of    wintergra 
liniment  and  kindred  athletic  odors.  I 
fact,  Little  Monk  proved  to  be  a  v«l 
difficult   child   on   the   Tulane   camp1 
Ordinary  childish  games,  such  as  Cc 
boys  and  Indians  and  Murder  the  C 
were  classified  by  him  as  sissy  stuff.  ' 

The  ten-year-old  youngster's  idea 
a  good  time  was  to  sneak  unobserV 
into  the  midst  of  a  varsity  scrimma 
or  to  get  the  varsity  pitcher  to  throw 
few  in  to  him  in  batting  practice.  Lit 
Monk  sat  on  the  bench  at  all  Tula 
contests.  When  punished  by  his  char1 
ing  and  patient  mother  (known  univ< 
sally  as  Anna  down  at  Tulane),  Lit 
Monk  developed  the  alarming  habit 
scaling  the  25-foot  wall  of  Tulane  Si 
dium. 
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,y  radual  stages,  Little  Monk  grew 
in)  an  extremely  large  adult,  more 
e1  astounding  his  average-size  fa- 
f  jid  mother.    At  Isadore  Newman 
hlchool.  the  youngster  who  at  193 
n.;  was  definitely  big  for  his  seven- 
'fiears,  made  a  shambles  of  all  ex- 
records    in    football,    basketball, 
te'     11  and  track.    When  he  entered 
as  a  freshman,  under  the  watch- 
<•    2  of  Big  Monk,  he  soon  became 
-    eatest   all-round    athlete    in    the 
of  the  school, 
sophomore,    Little   Monk   won 
letters  in  all  four  of  his  favorite 
By  the  time  he  was  a  senior,  he 
tgarded  by  Tulanians   as   in  the 
ategory  with  Hercules,  Richard 
ionhearted    and    Gargantua.     He 
the  javelin  over  190  feet,  ran  a 
>nd  anchor  leg  on  the  mile  relay 
and   knocked   off   an   occasional 
:ond  hundred-yard  dash.   He  was 
corer  on  the  basketball  team.    In 
ill  he  caused  a  three-year  short- 
the  supply  department  by  knock- 
incredible  number  of  balls  over 
jastern  Conference  fences. 

\  Southern  Football  Classic 

all  this  was  small  potatoes.  It 
football  that  Little  Monk  really 
In  1933,  his  punting  and  passing 
s  stamina  raised  him  to  the  ranks 
great  Southern  backs.  In  1934,  he 
e  one  of  the  most  brilliant  punt- 
e  game  has  ever  known.  Ralph 
eval,  late  of  the  University  of 
cky  and  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers, 
erally  looked  upon  as  the  peak  of 
ig  perfection.  His  meeting  with 
Monk  in  the  Kentucky-Tulane 
of  1933  ranks  as  one  of  the  clas- 
f  Southern  football, 
most  of  the  game,  Kercheval  was 
g  off  beautiful  spiral  punts  of  fifty 
y  yards.  Little  Monk  in  the  mean- 
was  busying  himself  with  running 
assing  Tulane  to  a  34-0  lead.  The 
however  was  all  with  Kercheval. 
time  he  punted,  terrific  "Oh's" 
'Ah's"  went  up  from  the  stands. 
r  time  Monk  got  off  a  long  pass 
1,  there  were  murmurs  of  pity  for 
leval's  great  losing  game.  Little 
:  simply  didn't  have  to  kick.  Tu- 
had  possession  of  the  ball  nine 
s  of  the  time. 

tally,  after  a  Kercheval  fifty-five 
r,  Little  Monk  looked  up  at  the 
ing  crowd.  "What  kind  of  garbage 
s?"  he  said  to  Bucky  Bryan  who 
ailing  signals.  "Give  me  the  ball 
e  next  play." 

e  ball  was  snapped  to  Little  Monk 
le  next  play.  Back  went  his  foot, 
lown  the  field  went  the  ball.  It  was 
if  the  most  tremendous  punts  ever 
in  the  Southeastern  Conference, 
■nighty  boot  measured  no  less  than 
lty-one  yards  on  the  fly.  As  the 
tailed  over  Kercheval's  head,  blank 
tion  settled  on  the  crowd. 
rmm-mm,"  said  Bryan  as  he  looked 
id  jammed  Stoll  Field,  "I  never 
>o  many  people  shut  up  so  fast  in 
ife." 

1934,  not  a  game  went  by  without 
b  Monk  bulling  his  way  through  for 
>re.  In  the  inaugural  Sugar  Bowl 
on  New  Year's  Day  1935,  Tulane 
trailing  Temple  14-7  in  the  second 
ter.  Little  Monk  pulled  the  game 
f  the  fire  by  running  back  a  kickoff 
Jgh  the  entire  Temple  team  for  a 
ndown.  The  final  score  was  20-14. 
the  Georgia  game,  Tulane  was 
ng  6-0.  Little  Monk  feinted  three 
to  the  right,  cutting  to  the  outside 
time.  On  fourth  down,  he  ran  to 
ight  again,  but  this  time  cut  back 
s  left.  This  bit  of  strategy  so  be- 
led  the  Georgia  defense  that  Little 
k  romped  65  yards  without  a  finger 
g  laid  on  him.  Tulane  won  7-6. 
jaiost   hated   Louisiana   State   that 


same  year,  Tulane  was  again  behind. 
The  score  was  12-7  with  two  and  a  half 
minutes  to  play,  and  Huey  Long  was 
already  beginning  to  head  up  the  vic- 
tory celebration  on  the  field.  Then  it 
happened.  L.S.U.  punted.  Bucky  Bryan 
took  the  ball  and  lateraled  to  Little 
Monk.  Little  Monk  then  nonchalantly 
galloped  45  yards  for  a  score.  A  moment 
later  the  game  ended  with  Tulane  ahead 
13-12.  The  final  play  saw  Little  Monk 
zoom  a  perfect  pass  just  past  the  top  of 
Huey  Long's  indignant  noggin. 

"That,"  says  Little  Monk  rapturously, 
"was  the  most  soul -satisfying  moment 
of  my  life." 

Even  before  he  graduated  from  Tu- 
lane, the  Philadelphia  Athletics  were 
trying  desperately  to  secure  Little  Monk 
for  their  own  exclusive  baseball  use.  He 
was  also  deluged  with  pro  football  con- 
tracts and  college  coaching  offers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these 
was  an  offer  to  become  head  coach  at 
Transylvania  College. 

"Hmm,"  said  Big  Monk  and  Little 
Monk  in  unison  as  they  perused  this 
offer.  "Not  bad  for  a  twenty-one-year- 
old  kid."   And  they  signed  the  contract. 

At  Transylvania,  however,  the  peo- 
ple had  different  ideas.  The  team  was 
made  up  of  29-  and  30-year-olds,  most 
of  whom  had  been  knocking  around 
Southern  football  for  a  decade  or  so. 
Their  feelings  in  the  matter  were  aptly 
summed  up  by  a  tackle  from  Brooklyn 
who  said,  "Why,  that  little  stinker!" 

But  Little  Monk  soon  won  over  an 
unfriendly  student  body  and  a  belliger- 
ent football  squad.  He  showed  up '  in 
football  harness  and,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  vigorously  knocking  every 
man  on  his  back  at  some  point  during 
practice,  he  gained  the  grudging  re- 
spect of  Transylvania.  The  tackle  from 
Brooklyn  was  heard  to  murmur,  "That 
stinker  can  really  play  ball." 

In  1938,  Little  Monk  came  back  to 
Tulane  as  assistant  freshman  football 
coach.  Big  Monk  was,  of  course,  glad  to 
see  him.  When  Glenn  Seidel  quit  coach- 
ing, Little  Monk  became  Red  Dawson's 
backfield  coach.  When  Dawson  left  to 
go  to  Minnesota  last  winter,  any  choice 
for  the  Tulane  head-coaching  job  other 
than  Little  Monk  would  have  resulted 
in  a  minor  revolution  among  the  citi- 
zenry of  Louisiana. 

One  Reason  for  Popularity 

Today,  Little  Monk  lives  with  his 
wife  Jeanne  and  three-year-old  Chip- 
monk  in  a  modest  little  home  in  New 
Orleans.  Jeanne,  who  used  to  gaze  at 
him  with  enraptured  admiration  when 
he  was  scaling  the  wall  of  Tulane  Sta- 
dium, still  does  so  when  he  comes  home 
with  a  black  eye  sustained  in  a  rough 
practice  session.  She  is  his  greatest 
soothing  influence  and  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  Little  Monk's  popularity. 

Lately,  Little  Monk  has  been  worry- 
ing about  such  fundamental  questions 
as  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  have  a 
team  to  put  on  the  field  from  one  Sat- 
urday to  the  next.  His  team  looked 
terrific  when  he  took  over  last  winter. 
But  before  spring  practice  began  he 
had  lost  ten  men  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
including  Bill  Hornick,  Gordon  English 
and  Roman  Bentz.  Since  then,  the 
players  have  been  dropping  away  like 
flies. 

Little  Monk  has  his  own  way  of  dig- 
ging up  replacements.  Recently,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scrimmage,  a  fourth-string 
end  tackled  Little  Monk  so  hard  that 
the  coach's  teeth  were  shaken  loose. 

"Take  that  man's  name,"  barked  Lit- 
tle Monk  to  his  manager,  on  regaining 
the  power  of  speech,  "and  put  him  on 
the  training  table — starting  tonight!" 

Two  weeks  later,  the  unknown  end 
was  playing  a  bang-up  game  on  the  first 
team. 

The  End 


Clean  spark  plugs  save  as  much  gas  as  one  gallon  in 
every  ten  you  buy.  They  help  quick  starting,  too, 
and  prevent  loss  of  engine  power.  So, — 

1  Have  your  spark  plugs  checked,  cleaned,  and  adjusted 
every  4,000  miles. 

2  Replace  badly  worn   plugs  promptly. 

The  AC  Sign  identifies  the  dealer  who  gives  expert 
service. 
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LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 


AC    PRODUCES    FOR    VICTORY 

Machine  guns,  aircraft  spark  plugs, 
standard  spark  plugs,  oil  filters, 
and  many  other  products  are  be- 
ing supplied  to  our  armed  forces. 
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SHE  awoke  violently.   Every  night,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  she  awoke  like  that,  with  her  heart 
thumping.    She  turned  her  head  cautiously  and 
looked  at  Rick  asleep  in  the  next  bed. 

A  reflection  from  a  light  across  the  street  rested  on 
his  face.  He  looked  awfully  young  when  he  was  asleep 
— not  much  older  than  the  first  time  when  she'd 
danced  with  him  at  the  high-school  prom.  Talk  about 
love  at  first  sight.  Ann  and  Rick  Thornton  knew  about 
it.  They'd  never  had  a  doubt.  They  hadn't  even  dis- 
cussed what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  knew.  They 
would  belong  to  each  other  for  as  long  as  they  lived. 

It  had  been  tough  sledding.  They'd  had  to  work 
hard  and  wait.  Ann's  job  on  a  newspaper  took  her  all 
over  the  country.  But  at  last  they'd  won  out.  It  wasn't 
right  that  people  who'd  worked  so  hard  for  happiness 
should  have  it  taken  from  them — should  be  made  so 
desperately  afraid. 

She  saw  now  that  Rick  was  awake  too. 

"Rick—" 

He  turned  to  her.    "Please  don't  worry, 
can't  sleep  if  you  worry.   I  gotta  sleep — " 

"I  can't  help  it.    I  try.   But  I  can't—" 

"When  you  scare  so,  it  scares  me  too." 

But  he  didn't  tell  her  how  badly.  It  was 
business.  He'd  always  wanted  to  fly.  He  had 
for  it,  too.  He'd  got  his  wings  ahead  of  all  the  men 
in  his  outfit.  All  the  same,  the  first  time  he'd  been  up 
alone  he'd  panicked — nearly  ditched  himself.  It  was 
as  though  Ann  had  put  her  hand  over  his,  on  the  con- 
trols, and  it  had  been  shaking  and  cold,  as  it  was  now. 

"Rick—" 

"Yes—" 

"You're  married.  Maybe — if  you  tried  for  it  they'd 
give  you  a  ground  job — " 

He  said,  "Maybe.    But  I'm  not  trying — " 

The  first  time  he'd  ferried  a  bomber  over,  the 


Ann.    I 


a  queer 
a  knack 


thing  had  got  him  again.  He'd  known,  all  through 
those  black  night  hours  that  Ann  was  awake  too  and 
shivering.  He'd  had  a  job  to  hold  onto  himself.  He'd 
thought,  "Gosh,  I'm  yellow.  That's  what  I  am — yel- 
low."  He'd  hated  himself. 

Her  hand  slid  away  from  his.  "All  right,"  she  said. 
But  her  voice  was  bitter.  "I  won't  care  so  much  either. 
I'll  go  to  sleep — " 

But  she  didn't.  She  lay  there  tense  and  very  still, 
thinking.  She  thought  how  she'd  given  up  a  job  to 
make  a  home  for  them  both.  Her  boss  had  said  she 
was  a  fool,  throwing  up  a  big  career.  He'd  been  right. 
During  Rick's  last  leave  when  he  had  said  goodby 
they'd  had  a  sort  of  quarrel.  She'd  run  after  him,  and 
right  there  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  they'd  clung  to 
each  other. 

They  were  quarreling  now — silently — and  fear  lay 
between  them  like  a  drawn  sword. 

A  NN'S  old  boss  took  a  steady  look  at  her  across  his 
■^*  desk.  "So  marriage  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to 
be,"  he  said. 

"I  guess,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  bright,  "it  isn't  all 
it  was." 

She  might  have  told  him  that  she  couldn't  stand 
what  it  had  become.  She  couldn't  sit  all  day  in  a  two- 
by-four  apartment,  getting  scratch  meals  for  herself, 
waiting  for  bedtime  and  then  not  sleeping.  Going  sick 
every  time  the  bell  rang. 

"Well,  I  haven't  forgotten  your  stuff,  Ann,"  the  boss 
said.  "We're  short  of  manpower  in  this  outfit.  Be- 
sides, this  is  a  woman's  war  too.  I  want  to  know  what 
a  woman  thinks  of  women  over  there.  If  you  want  it 
the  job  is  yours — "  He  must  have  heard  her  catch  her 
breath.  "Think  your  husband  will  stand  for  it?"  he 
asked. 

She  said  defiantly,  "He's  got  to.   I've  stood  for  it." 


When  Ann  reached  her  hotel,  it  wasn't  so  stag 
ing  to  find  Rick.  Perhaps  because  his  lace  I 
grimed,  he  didn't  kiss  her,-  he  took  her  arm| 
grinned.  "Fancy  meeting  you  here,  Mrs.  Thou 


She  never  knew  where  Rick  was.  He  just : 
up  when  he  could.  So  she  left  a  letter  on  her  1 
She  closed  the  door  of  their  little  apartment 
It  was  like  closing  the  door  on  someone  who  hi 

fPHIS  was  a  new  fear.     It  was  all  hers.     It 
■*•  herself.    It  was  as  though  her  body  didn't  ci 
more  about  Rick  Thornton.   It  only  cared  aboul 
Her  eyes  looked  down  on  the  floor  of  moonlit 
and  told  her  body  that  there  was  nothing  down  I 
but  a  black,  empty  sea.   And  her  body  didn't  If 
It  was  plain  scared.  But  then  her  mind  got  hold 
body  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck.    "Don't  be  yell 
Ann's  mind  said.    She  thought  of  Rick.    If  he  1 
he'd  be  scared  too.   She  found  she  could  managj 
own  scare.   But  not  the  thought  of  his.   So  she 
stop  thinking  about  him. 

It  was  like  that  in  London — that  first  bad  ij 
She'd  been  in  London  before  on  an  assignment, 
she  didn't  know  it  any  more.  It  was  black  and  i| 
late  and  torn.  The  siren  wasn't  like  when  you  I 
it  in  the  movies — just  a  noise  that  stirred  your  |l 
and  made  you  sit  tense  in  your  seat.  It  turned 
stomach  over. 

The  first  bomb  seemed  to  hit  her  straight  qve) 
heart.  She  found  herself  in  the  underground,  crw| 
with  men  and  women  and  children  and  cats  and 
— everything  they  had  that,  in  this  terror,  still 
tered  to  them.  This  was  what  she'd  been  sent  ti 
perience — the  old  writer's  blood  was  up. 

A  bomb  must  have  fallen  right  overhead.  It  s 
the  underground  like  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  an  a 
child.  Someone  began  to  whimper.  And  sudq 
Ann  remembered  that  she  had  a  nice  voice.  She 
an  American  song — a  bit  of  jazz  that  would  make 
want  to  step  out  when  you  were  dying. 

She  could   feel  what   it  did.    White,   tired  1| 
turned  to  her.  The  tenseness  went  out  of  them, 
began  to  grin. 

"That's  the  stuff.  Go  it,  Miss." 

She  made  them  sing  with  her.  Soon  they  cou 
hear  the  bombs  for  their  own  singing.  An  old  cod 
woman  plucked  at  Ann's  sleeve.  "American,  a 
you,  Miss?" 

"Yes—" 

The  old  woman  showed  her  the  shawl  she 
wearing.  "That's  American  too,  Misr.  They  gave 
me  when  I  was  bombed  out.  Gawd  love  you 
she  said. 

The  tears   came   into  Ann's   eyes.    But  she 
swell.    She  and  these   people  were   all   right, 
must  feel  sometimes  what  she  felt.   She  wasn't  i 
ally  thinking  about  him.   But  she  felt  close  to  hi 
wherever  he  was. 

The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  when  at  last 
reached  her  hotel,  it  wasn't  so  staggering  to  find 
waiting  for  her.  It  seemed  natural.  Perhaps  bee 
his  face  was  grimed  and  sweat-streaked,  he  didn't 
her.  He  just  took  her  by  the  arm  and  grinned. 

"Fancy  meeting  you  here,  Mrs.  Thornton." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Thornton." 

"I've  been  hunting  you  all  over  the  town,"  he  ! 
"They  told  me  where  you  were.  By  the  way — 
was  a  nice  welcoming  letter  you  left." 

"Weren't  you  mad?" 

"As  hops." 

"And  scared?" 

"Pink." 

"I  could  feel  you  being  scared — " 

"It  isn't  easy  to  take,"  he  said.  "Your  own  s 
is  enough." 

They  found  a  canteen  that  was  handing  out  \ 
the  English  call  coffee.  But  it  was  hot  and  ta 
good.   The  people  were  good  too. 

"I'll  be  on  my  way  home  tomorrow,"  Rick 
"But  I'll  be  back  in  a  week  or  so.   You  might  as 
know — I'm  ferrying  bombers." 

"I  guessed  it,"  she  said.  "Maybe  I'll  be  here 
— waiting  for  you." 

He  toasted  her  in  coffee.  "How  are  we  doing,  'f 
cat?" 

"I'm  not  a  'fraid  cat." 

"Nor  am  I.  So  that  makes  us  all  right,  doesn't 

"Yes — "  she  said. 

"Free,"  he  said. 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  had  never  looked  at  h 
not  even  when  they'd  been  happiest.   She  knew  ^ 
he  meant.   They  were  free  of  each  other's  fear, 
smiled  back  at  him. 

"Together,"  she  said. 


)' 
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TRY  THIS  FOR  SIZE... 


CDDLY  enough,  this  type  of  collar  fits  all  kinds 
of  people... Czechs  and  Poles,  Frenchmen  and 
gians,  Russians  and  Greeks, 
fits  women  as  well  as  men,  the  old  as  snugly  as 
the/oung,  the  strong  as  firmly  as  the  weak. 

is  designed  especially  for  conquered  people... 

reserved  for  those  among  the  conquered  who 
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frely  read,  we  see  pictures  of  strange  people... 
foiign  people... hanging  from  such  nooses.  Still 


and  silent,  their  arms  by  their  sides,  their  heads 
slightly  askew  as  if  they  did  not  completely  com- 
prehend what  had  happened. 

We  have  escaped  it... so  far.  So  far,  these  hang- 
ings have  happened  only  to  far-away  people.  Have 
you  ever  seriously  thought  that  someday  you  might 
be  the  mute  subject  for  such  photographs? 

You  can  be... 

The  country  that  we  expect  to  fight  this  war  for 
us,  the  country  we  assume  is  invincible,  the  country 
we  look  upon  as  millions  of  "other  people"... that 
country  can  lose  this  war. 

Can  lose  it  unless  you. ..and  unless  we  who  sign 
this  advertisement. ..look  upon  it  as  our  individual 
responsibility.  Unless  we  do  not  wait  to  be  told  what 
to  do,  but  go  out  and  find  out  for  ourselves  what 


to  do,  and  do  it.  Unless  we  realize  that  each  one  of 
us  is  the  country. 

It's  not  a  minute  too  soon  to  get  the  picture 
straight... not  a  minute  too  soon  to  pitch  in  and 
help  turn  the  tide... not  a  minute  too  soon  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible,  now,  to  save  our  necks. 
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SHE  awoke  violently.  Every  night,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  she  awoke  like  that,  with  her  heart 
thumping.  She  turned  her  head  cautiously  and 
looked  at  Rick  asleep  in  the  next  bed. 

A  reflection  from  a  light  across  the  street  rested  on 
his  face.  He  looked  awfully  young  when  he  was  asleep 
— not  much  older  than  the  first  time  when  she'd 
danced  with  him  at  the  high-school  prom.  Talk  about 
love  at  first  sight.  Ann  and  Rick  Thornton  knew  about 
it.  They'd  never  had  a  doubt.  They  hadn't  even  dis- 
cussed what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  knew.  They 
would  belong  to  each  other  for  as  long  as  they  lived. 

It  had  been  tough  sledding.  They'd  had  to  work 
hard  and  wait.  Ann's  job  on  a  newspaper  took  her  all 
over  the  country.  But  at  last  they'd  won  out.  It  wasn't 
right  that  people  who'd  worked  so  hard  for  happiness 
should  have  it  taken  from  them — should  be  made  so 
desperately  afraid. 

She  saw  now  that  Rick  was  awake  too. 

"Rick—" 

He  turned  to  her.  "Please  don't  worry,  Ann.  I 
can't  sleep  if  you  worry.   I  gotta  sleep — " 

"I  can't  help  it.    I  try.   But  I  can't—" 

"When  you  scare  so,  it  scares  me  too." 

But  he  didn't  tell  her  how  badly.  It  was  a  queer 
business.  He'd  always  wanted  to  fly.  He  had  a  knack 
for  it,  too.  He'd  got  his  wings  ahead  of  all  the  men 
in  his  outfit.  All  the  same,  the  first  time  he'd  been  up 
alone  he'd  panicked — nearly  ditched  himself.  It  was 
as  though  Ann  had  put  her  hand  over  his,  on  the  con- 
trols, and  it  had  been  shaking  and  cold,  as  it  was  now. 

"Rick—" 

"Yes—" 

"You're  married.  Maybe — if  you  tried  for  it  they'd 
give  you  a  ground  job — " 

He  said,  "Maybe.    But  I'm  not  trying — " 

The  first  time  he'd  ferried  a  bomber  over,  the 
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thing  had  got  him  again.  He'd  known,  all  through 
those  black  night  hours  that  Ann  was  awake  too  and 
shivering.  He'd  had  a  job  to  hold  onto  himself.  He'd 
thought,  "Gosh,  I'm  yellow.  That's  what  I  am — yel- 
low."  He'd  hated  himself. 

Her  hand  slid  away  from  his.  "All  right,"  she  said. 
But  her  voice  was  bitter.  "I  won't  care  so  much  either. 
I'll  go  to  sleep — " 

But  she  didn't.  She  lay  there  tense  and  very  still, 
thinking.  She  thought  how  she'd  given  up  a  job  to 
make  a  home  for  them  both.  Her  boss  had  said  she 
was  a  fool,  throwing  up  a  big  career.  He'd  been  right. 
During  Rick's  last  leave  when  he  had  said  goodby 
they'd  had  a  sort  of  quarrel.  She'd  run  after  him,  and 
right  there  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  they'd  clung  to 
each  other. 

They  were  quarreling  now — silently — and  fear  lay 
between  them  like  a  drawn  sword. 

A  NN'S  old  boss  took  a  steady  look  at  her  across  his 
■"■  desk.  "So  marriage  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to 
be,"  he  said. 

"I  guess,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  bright,  "it  isn't  all 
it  was." 

She  might  have  told  him  that  she  couldn't  stand 
what  it  had  become.  She  couldn't  sit  all  day  in  a  two- 
by-four  apartment,  getting  scratch  meals  for  herself, 
waiting  for  bedtime  and  then  not  sleeping.  Going  sick 
every  time  the  bell  rang. 

"Well,  I  haven't  forgotten  your  stuff,  Ann,"  the  boss 
said.  "We're  short  of  manpower  in  this  outfit.  Be- 
sides, this  is  a  woman's  war  too.  I  want  to  know  what 
a  woman  thinks  of  women  over  there.  If  you  want  it 
the  job  is  yours — "  He  must  have  heard  her  catch  her 
breath.  "Think  your  husband  will  stand  for  it?"  he 
asked. 

She  said  defiantly,  "He's  got  to.  I've  stood  for  it." 


When  Ann  reached  her  hotel,  it  wasn't  so  stag 
ing  to  find  Rick.    Perhaps  becanse  his  face 
grimed,  he  didn't  kiss  her;  he  took  her  arm 
grinned.  "Fancy  meeting  you  here,  Mrs.  Thorn] 


Slip  nevfr  know  where  Rick  was.  He  just  shfl 
up  when  In  could.  So  she  left  a  1<  tt<>r  on  her  liur 
She  closed  the  door  of  their  little  apartment  a 
It  was  like  closing  the  door  on  someone  who  had 


'THIS  was 
■*■  herself. 


a  new  fear.     It  was  all  hers.     It  wa| 
It  was  as  though  her  body  didn't  cart] 
more  about  Rick  Thornton.   It  only  cared  about 
Her  eyes  looked  down  on  the  floor  of  moonlit  c! 
and  told  her  body  that  there  was  nothing  down  tl 
but  a  black,  empty  sea.   And  her  body  didn't  li 
It  was  plain  scared.  But  then  her  mind  got  hold 
body  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck.    "Don't  be  yell 
Ann's  mind  said.    She  thought  of  Rick.    If  he  H 
he'd  be  scared  too.   She  found  she  could  manage! 
own  scare.   But  not  the  thought  of  his.   So  she  hi 
stop  thinking  about  him. 

It  was  like  that  in  London — that  first  bad  a 
She'd  been  in  London  before  on  an  assignment.! 
she  didn't  know  it  any  more.  It  was  black  and  di 
late  and  torn.  The  siren  wasn't  like  when  you  hi 
it  in  the  movies — just  a  noise  that  stirred  your  bl 
and  made  you  sit  tense  in  your  seat.  It  turned  ■ 
stomach  over. 

The  first  bomb  seemed  to  hit  her  straight  oven 
heart.  She  found  herself  in  the  underground,  croJ 
with  men  and  women  and  children  and  cats  and  4 
— everything  they  had  that,  in  this  terror,  still  tk 
tered  to  them.  This  was  what  she'd  been  sent  tol 
perience — the  old  writer's  blood  was  up. 

A  bomb  must  have  fallen  right  overhead.  It  sh< 
the  underground  like  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  an  an 
child.  Someone  began  to  whimper.  And  sudde 
Ann  remembered  that  she  had  a  nice  voice.  She  si 
an  American  song — a  bit  of  jazz  that  would  make  ] 
want  to  step  out  when  you  were  dying. 

She  could  feel  what  it  did.  White,  tired  fa 
turned  to  her.  The  tenseness  went  out  of  them  Tl 
began  to  grin. 

"That's  the  stuff.   Go  it.  Miss." 

She  made  them  sing  with  her.  Soon  they  could 
hear  the  bombs  for  their  own  singing.  An  old  cockj 
woman  plucked  at  Ann's  sleeve.  "American,  ar| 
you,  Miss?" 

"Yes—" 

The  old  woman  showed  her  the  shawl  she 
wearing.  "That's  American  too,  Misr.  They  gave  it 
me  when  I  was  bombed  out.     Gawd  love  you  fj 
she  said. 

The  tears  came  into  Ann's  eyes.  But  she  I 
swell.  She  and  these  people  were  all  right.  R 
must  feel  sometimes  what  she  felt.  She  wasn't  ad 
ally  thinking  about  him.  But  she  felt  close  to  hin 
wherever  he  was. 

The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  when  at  last 
reached  her  hotel,  it  wasn't  so  staggering  to  find  b 
waiting  for  her.   It  seemed  natural.   Perhaps  becail 
his  face  was  grimed  and  sweat-streaked,  he  didn't  k 
her.   He  just  took  her  by  the  arm  and  grinned. 

"Fancy  meeting  you  here,  Mrs.  Thornton." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Thornton." 

"I've  been  hunting  you  all  over  the  town,"  he  sa 
"They  told  me  where  you  were.  By  the  way — ti 
was  a  nice  welcoming  letter  you  left." 

"Weren't  you  mad?" 

"As  hops." 

"And  scared?" 

"Pink." 

"I  could  feel  you  being  scared — " 

"It  isn't  easy  to  take,"  he  said.   "Your  own 
is  enough." 

They  found  a  canteen  that  was  handing  out  wl 
the  English  call  coffee.    But  it  was  hot  and  tast  : 
good.   The  people  were  good  too. 

"I'll  be  on  my  way  home  tomorrow,"  Rick  sa 
"But  111  be  back  in  a  week  or  so.   You  might  as 
know — I'm  ferrying  bombers." 

"I  guessed  it,"  she  said.  "Maybe  I'll  be  here  S 
— waiting  for  you." 

He  toasted  her  in  coffee.  "How  are  we  doing,  'fn 
cat?" 

"I'm  not  a  'fraid  cat." 

"Nor  am  I.  So  that  makes  us  all  right,  doesn't  i1 

"Yes — "  she  said. 

"Free,"  he  said. 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  had  never  looked  at  her 
not  even  when  they'd  been  happiest.  She  knew  wl 
he  meant.  They  were  free  of  each  other's  fear.  S 
smiled  back  at  him. 

"Together,"  she  said. 
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DDDLY  enough,  this  type  of  collar  fits  all  kinds 
of  people. ..Czechs  and  Poles,  Frenchmen  and 
orwegians,  Russians  and  Greeks. 

It  fits  women  as  well  as  men,  the  old  as  snugly  as 
le  young,  the  strong  as  firmly  as  the  weak. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  conquered  people... 
id  reserved  for  those  among  the  conquered  who 
are  to  stick  their  necks  out.  Who  presume  they 
ave  the  right  to  read  or  circulate  forbidden  news- 
apers  and  magazines,  to  listen  to  forbidden  radio 
Tograms.  Who  get  themselves  accused... on  no  mat- 
:r  how  little  evidence... of  spying  or  interfering  or 
etting  in  the  way. 

Now,  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  we  so 
eely  read,  we  see  pictures  of  strange  people . . . 
>reign  people... hanging  from  such  nooses.  Still 
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and  silent,  their  arms  by  their  sides,  their  heads 
slightly  askew  as  if  they  did  not  completely  com- 
prehend what  had  happened. 

We  have  escaped  it... so  far.  So  far,  these  hang- 
ings have  happened  only  to  far-away  people.  Have 
you  ever  seriously  thought  that  someday  you  might 
be  the  mute  subject  for  such  photographs? 

You  can  be... 

The  country  that  we  expect  to  fight  this  war  for 
us,  the  country  we  assume  is  invincible,  the  country 
we  look  upon  as  millions  of  "other  people"... that 
country  can  lose  this  war. 

Can  lose  it  unless  you... and  unless  we  who  sign 
this  advertisement... look  upon  it  as  our  individual 
responsibility.  Unless  we  do  not  wait  to  be  told  what 
to  do,  but  go  out  and  find  out  for  ourselves  what 


to  do,  and  do  it.  Unless  we  realize  that  each  one  of 
us  is  the  country. 

It's  not  a  minute  too  soon  to  get  the  picture 
straight... not  a  minute  too  soon  to  pitch  in  and 
help  turn  the  tide... not  a  minute  too  soon  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible,  now,  to  save  our  necks. 
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Fir  si  look  for  old  tire  chains  that  are  still  serviceable.  Take 
them  to  your  service  station  for  any  necessary  repairs.  Then, 
if  you  must  have  new  tire  chains  to  get  through  this  winter, 
look  for  Bar-Reinforced. 

Bar-Reinforced  Tire  Chains  grip  in  soft  snow.  They  bite 
into  hard-packed  snow  and  ice.  So  they  increase  traction 
when  starting  and  stopping.  They  shove  through  drifts. 
They  retard  both  forward  and  side  skids.  You  can  rely  on 
Bar-Reinforced  Tire  Chains. 


I       TIRE  CHAINS 

|      GIVE  GREATER  SAfETY... 

I  -IIV[S  AM  VITAL 

GIVE  DOUBLE  MILEAGE... 

-STtll  MUST  Bl  5 AVID 


Rommel  Meets  A.A.F. 

Continued  from  page  14 


just  experienced  "Snabu" — which  means : 
"Situation  normal.  All  balled  up."  Our 
soldiers  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for 
laughing  and  kidding  about  their  dif- 
ficulties that's  unique  among  armies. 
"Snabu"  synthesizes  their  mental  out- 
look. Their  ability  to  improvise  seems 
inexhaustible.  Say  they  have  three 
planes  which  can't  fly  for  lack  of  spares. 
If  they  can't  make  the  parts,  they'll  grab 
a  brand-new  plane  and  dissect  it  to  keep 
the  others  flying  despite  an  airman's 
abhorrence  of  desecrating  a  new  crate. 
They'll  even  make  English  cigarettes  do 
when  they  can't  get  their  own  brands, 
and  that  for  an  American  is  improvisa- 
tion of  a  high  order. 

Somebody  ought  to  do  something 
about  this  cigarette  business.  Men  and 
officers  in  the  field  here  aren't  receiving 
many  of  those  "smokes  for  Yanks"  you 
people  at  home  are  sending.  Another 
source  of  irritation  for  our  fighting  men 
here  was  the  fact  that  they  hadn't  been 
receiving  reading  matter.  They  missed 
American  magazines,  detective  stories, 
books  and  newspapers. 

A  Doctor  Mails  a  Magazine 

Reporter  Tom  Treanor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  is  the  only  news- 
paperman here  from  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, wrote  an  item  about  this  deficiency 
in  his  column.  A  few  weeks  later,  a 
flood  of  magazines  arrived  addressed 
to  the  Halverson  Detachment,  which 
was  the  pioneer  bombardment  squadron 
in  the  Middle  East  and  considers  itself 
the  elite  of  this  gang  of  house  wreckers. 

One  West  Coast  doctor  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  supplying 
reading  matter  to  our  troops  that  he  put 
$7.50  worth  of  stamps  on  a  single  copy 
of  a  magazine  and  sent  it  air  mail, 
first  class,  special  delivery.  In  case  the 
doctor  sees  this,  the  boys  say  "Thanks!" 

Otherwise,  the  boys  are  happy  and 
healthy.  They  get  just  about  the  only 
decent  potatoes  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  best  beef  and  the  best  fresh  vege- 
tables. Their  hosts,  the  R.A.F.,  have  in 
some  cases  denied,  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  their  guests.  Our  units  are  in 
a  separate  command  under  Brereton, 
but  they  function  from  R.A.F.  bases  as 
part  of  the  R.A.F.  operational  com- 
mand. The  British  furnish  our  Air 
Forces  with  information  as  to  what 
targets  to  hit. 

As  any  top  sergeant  will  tell  you,  the 
cornerstone  of  morale  among  troops  is 
mail  from  home.  In  this  respect,  our 
troops  have  been  luckier  than  most  sol- 
diers fighting  on  distant  fronts.  I  was 
present  when  they  opened  letters  post- 
marked ten  days  and  less  from  the  date 
of  receipt.  You  can  watch  their  spirits 
rise  at  mail  time  as  unmistakably  as  the 
red  column  moves  upward  in  a  ther- 
mometer when  you  put  a  match  under 
its  bulb. 

They  provide  a  fair  sample  of  what 
our  Army  is  like  in  the  field.  A  few 
months  ago,  men  who  now  live  in  tents, 
barracks  and  huts  were  soda  jerkers, 
businessmen  and  mechanics.  They  were 
junkmen  from  Joplin,  well  drillers  from 
Waco,  pants  pressers  from  Philly.  But 
they  look  and  act  like  an  army. 

Their  equipment,  from  the  neat  in- 
signia on  shoulders  and  collars  to  their 
weapons,  is  indubitably  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  envy  of  all  soldiers  who 
see  it.  Our  discipline  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  it's  a  citizens' 
army  and  therefore  it's  probably  the 
unsalutingest  army  in  the  world,  next  to 
the  Australian. 

Off  duty,  officers  don't  work  at  their 
ranks  at  all.    On  duty,  except  on  parade 


or  inspection,  the  fundamental  fi 
equality  seems  to  underlie  ev 
most  respectful  "Yes,  sir."  This  is  h 
to  illustrate.  You've  got  to  see  it,  b 
it,  live  with  it,  to  appreciate  it. 

Pride  in  themselves,  but  particult 
in  their  equipment,  is  one  of  our 
diers'  characteristics  that  impresses  ; 
most.  Judging  from  the  conversatior 
mealtimes  and  while  waiting  about 
the  boys  to  return  from  their  raid,  i 
planes  supersede  even  the  soldiers'  cl 
sic  subject  of  small  talk — won 
They'll  talk  airplanes  to  you  until  y 
head  buzzes.  They'll  talk  you  int< 
tail  spin,  for  instance,  about  Minnie, 

Minnie  was  born  in  the  factories 
the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Company 
California  about  two  years  ago,  wh 
is  a  long  time  for  an  airplane.  Like  t 
other  Minnie — the  one  in  the  soft 
this  one  has  lived.  Last  December  3 
Minnie,  known  then  merely  as  anot 
1B-30  (which  is  a  British  version 
B-24)  was  flown  to  Trinidad  by  a  p 
head  named  H.  M.  Markey,  of  I 
Field,  Florida. 

In  Trinidad,  Minnie  developed  a  lei 
gas  tank  and  was  laid  over  so  long 
repairs  that  the  boys  speculated 
whether  she'd  ever  get  away  or  whet 
(like  Minnie  of  the  song)  she  was  cau 
forever  in  the  toils  of  the  tropics.  I 
this  Minnie  escaped. 

One  morning,  Captain  Horace  Wi 
(who  is  a  major  now),  a  slight,  sani 
haired  fellow  from  Magnolia,  Ter 
with  a  sort  of  half-pay  blond  mustac 
took  Minnie  off  on  what  was  to  be  a 
markable  career.  Minnie  fought 
Japs  off  Borneo,  returning  from  < 
mission  with  the  scalp  of  a  Jap  crui 
dangling  from  her  blunt  and  let 
snout. 

Minnie  flew  supplies  into  the  1 
leaguered  Philippines  and  brought  < 
valuable  pilots  who  thus  lived  to  ftj 
another  day.  She  did  reconnaissai 
work  through  acres  of  flak  over  Burr 
Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indi 
Minnie  flew  General  Wavell  from  ]i 
to  Ceylon,  evacuated  women  and  cl 
dren  out  of  Borneo.  She  carried  Bre 
ton  all  over  India  on  a  survey  of  new 
routes  and,  just  for  exercise,  boml 
Rangoon  once. 

Minnie's  Resting  Up 


Now  Minnie's  in  the  Middle  East,  1 
complexion  blotched  by  wind,  sand  a 
monsoon,  but  coveted  by  the  Briti 
who  can't  have  her.  Men  of  Wad 
squadron  feel  that  Minnie  after  m< 
than  four  hundred  hours  in  the  air  a 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  air-mi 
(which  is  about  four  times  around  1 
world)  has  earned  a  rest.  She  lies  < 
on  a  field  now,  carefully  tended  by  S 
geants  Pekuri,  Hitchcock  and  otht 
who  keep  her  ready  for  more  hot 
more  miles,  but  not  in  action.  They 
afraid  something  might  happen  to  h 
When  she  dies,  they  want  to  see  Mini 
die  this  side  of  heaven  where  they  t 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  give  them  proj 
burial. 

Yeah!  They're  tough,  these  soldi 
of  ours,  especially  about  airplanes. 

The  major  interrupted  his  sentimen 
small  talk  about  Minnie  to  remind 
that  the  boys  would  be  getting  in  so> 
We  went  out  and  found  the  steps  un< 
the  control  tower  crowded  with  mi 
all  talking  in  a  subdued  way. 

We     lighted     cigarettes,     flashes 
lighters  and  matches  revealing  lean  si 
burned  features  of  American  faces. 

Soon  the  first  ship's  motors  sounc 
overhead,  and  the  control  tower  g£ 
her  a  green  light.     There  was  deep 
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•i.e  on  the  runway.    Men  watched  the 

a  ling   intently,   catching   every   tech- 

fcial    detail    of    operation.    In    a    few 

Binds     the     three     wheels     touched. 

f]-re  was  a  heavy  screech  of  brakes. 

I  You  can  do  that  with  a  B-24,"  Woody 

ii  M.     "She's  a  perfectly  balanced  ship. 

ev-Jf:  try  slapping  on  the  brakes  on  a  B- 17 

is,   ile  her  tail's  still  up.     Boy!  oh,  boy! 

e  r    l  go  over  on  your — " 

5aaay!     Looka    here — "     That   was 
^     of  the  Texans  who  piloted  B- 17s. 

''he  time  until  the  second  ship  came 
«.   vas  filled  with  loud  argument  about 
sat     relative  merits  of  B-24s  and  B-17s. 
bo,    ps  came  in  singly,  in  precisely  the 
aid    ie  order  in  which  they'd  taken  off. 
.,    s  of  the  men  who'd  just  come  down 
.„,    ii  the  control  room  whispered  that 
,ti     ships  had  all  checked  in  except  one. 
,  .    's  killed  conversation,  and  all  waited 
jjii    etly,  smoking  in  the  dark. 
or,   'hen  we  heard  her  motors.  The  sound 
P3j   n  made  at  that  moment  was  not  ex- 
.    ly  a  cheer  but  something  like  that — 
ij.   sudden  animated  sound  of  relieved 
J    ces  talking  about  everything  except 
j    t  airplane  up  there.  Very  soon  she 
s  down,  too,  and  all  planes  had  re- 
ned  safely.    Figures  dim  in  the  dark- 
is  started  piling  out  from  trucks  that 
1  gone  to  various  planes  to  take  off 
ws.    There  was  a  rush  for  the  mess 


hall,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  break- 
fast. 

Crews  reported  to  intelligence  officers, 
who  took  down  details  of  their  raid — 
but  pictures  would  tell  that  part  of  the 
story  better  next  day.  Our  men  always 
take  pictures,  and  when  they  claim 
they've  hit  something,  they've  usually 
got  a  picture  to  back  up  what  they  claim. 

Hunting  was  good  that  night.  The 
target  had  been  Tobruk.  You  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  share  of  the  bombing 
which  is  carried  out  by  American  planes 
piloted  by  American  crews  or  R.A.F. 
crews  in  the  Middle  East  war  from  the 
fact  that,  on  this  particular  night,  about 
four  out  of  every  five  bombers  over  the 
target  were  American  ships  flown  either 
by  our  men  or  by  R.A.F.  pilots. 

The  coffee  was  very  good,  and  a  tall, 
lean,  grinning  Arab  in  a  white  gallabea, 
with  a  red  sash  around  his  middle  and  a 
black-tasseled,  red  tarboosh  on  his  head, 
brought  in  eggs  with  an  unusual  flour- 
ish. Mohammed  isn't  demonstrative.'  In 
fact,  the  boys  call  him  "Deadpan."  But 
tonight,  he  had  caught  the  drama  of 
the  situation.  Tonight,  he  smiled  al- 
most to  the  point  of  outright  laughter. 
He  didn't  forget  the  salt  and  pepper. 
Tonight,  Rommel's  supply  base  at  To- 
bruk was  in  very  bad  shape  indeed. 
The  End 


Girls'  Town 

Continued  from  page  53 


a  idsome  blond  chap  from  the  parts  de- 
f,  rtment  has  been  named  Flash  Gordon 
the  girls  of  the  mounting  department, 
d  it  looks  now  as  though  he'll  carry 
?  scar  to  his  grave.  Other  characters 
ve  been  dubbed  Sailor,  Superman, 
]  wboy,  Harold  Teen,  Tarzan,  and 
-Jo  the  Dog- faced  Boy — which  will 
re  you  an  idea  of  what  a  needle  a 
mic  strip  can  be.  The  incident  of  the 
Is  who  stood  up  on  the  Du  Bois  bus  to 
er  a  reddening  male  a  seat  is  part  of 
'nporium's  psychological  war  between 
pn  and  women. 

'What  the  girls  like  most,"  said  a 
neteen-year-old  Indiana,  miss,  "is  that 
ere's  no  one  standing  over  you,  yelling 
'reduction!  Production!"  The  bawl- 
g-outs,  threats  and  high  pressure  that 
e  synonymous  with  production  in  100 
cent  male  factories  are  unknown, 
dvania  executives  and  foremen  say 
at  the  girls  are  so  sensitive  that  a 
iwling-out  ruins  them  for  a  week.  So 
e  bosses  solve  production  problems 
being  helpful  and  instructive  rather 
an  powerhouses. 

'Don't  ever  try  to  drive  women,"  said 
foreman.    "They   can't  be   driven, 
it  they  can  be  led." 

Formality  is  Out 

Everybody  in  the  plant  is  called  by 
s  first  name  and  no  one  gets  a  "Mis- 
t,"  except  B.  G.  Erskine,  president — 
id  he  gets  it  only  in  his  office.  There 
no  social  caste  system,  and  nothing 
I  thought  of  a  handsome  young  top 
«ecutive  stopping  in  for  a  soda  with  a 
ang  of  girls  from  the  parts  department 
'Iter  work,  or  driving  across  the  moun- 
lin  with  one  of  them  for  some  dancing. 
Payday  comes  every  two  weeks  and 
celebrated  by  a  spending  splurge  that 
oes  far  beyond  the  brass  rails  of  Cam- 
ron  County,  for  most  of  the  girls  con- 
"ibute  to  their  family's  incomes  back 
i  Punxie  or  Black  Lick.  The  average 
irl  knocks  down  $25  a  week,  which  in 
he  Bucktails  is  considered  equivalent 
o  a  down  payment  on  a  mountain. 
Everybody  is  on  the  beam  three  days 
efore  payday  and  you  wonder  if  the 
rhole  town  won't  go  up  in  smoke  the 
ninute  the  checks  are  dealt  out. 


Something  like  that  actually  happens. 
Everybody  heads  for  the  bank  or  store 
where  she  can  get  "cash  money"  and 
then,  still  running,  hits  the  Hollywood 
Dress  Shop,  the  Ladies'  Bazaar,  the  shoe 
store,  the  hat  shop  and  any  one  of  the 
town's  half-dozen  beauty  shops.  Things 
fall  off  then  until  ten  o'clock,  when  every 
night  club  and  bar  starts  hanging  out 
S.R.O.  signs.  It  is  a  four-star  show  and 
the  tamer  places,  like  the  roller  rink, 
just  fold  up  for  the  night.  The  Happi- 
ness Club,  which  lies  just  across  the 
town  line,  pulls  the  biggest  crowd — 
mostly  girls. 

By  midnight  the  walls  of  every 
amusement  place  in  town  (including 
the  Warner  House,  where  the  jive  comes 
from  an  electric  organ)  are  heaving  and 
bulging.  Next  morning  the  whole  town 
gets  up  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  any- 
thing is  left,  and  pretty  happy  that  pay- 
day comes  only  twice  a  month. 

As  in  most  wartime  boom  towns, 
recreational  facilities  are  limited.  Aside 
from  juke  joints  and  bars,  the  town  has 
only  a  roller  rink,  a  bowling  alley  and  a 
movie.  After  you've  seen  the  double  fea- 
ture and  drunk  so  many  sodas  you  can't 
even  hear  the  juke  box,  there's  nothing 
to  do  but  go  for  a  walk.  From  early  eve- 
ning until  late  at  night  the  streets  are 
filled  with  groups  of  girls  walking. 

One  of  them  put  it  this  way:  "The 
trouble  with  this  town  is  that  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  walk  the  streets — 
walk  up,  walk  down,  walk  up,  walk 
down,  walk  your  damn'  legs  off." 

The  recreational  problem  would  be 
worse  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  girls  go  home  week  ends.  Lug- 
ging suitcases  bulging  with  clothes  for 
Ma  to  wash,  they  pile  out  of  the  factory 
at  four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoons  in  a 
rush  that  would  do  credit  to  Yale.  Then, 
jammed  into  busses  and  cars,  they  head 
for  Driftwood  and  points  west  for  a 
week  end  with  the  family. 

You  can  feel  the  life  go  out  of  the 
town  as  the  last  singing  busload  pulls 
out.  Everybody  takes  things  easier. 
The  juke  boxes  are  quiet,  and  people 
you've  never  seen  before  come  into 
focus.  But  on  Sunday  night  the  girls 
come  back.  , 

The  End 
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Fastest,  Fightin'est  Plane 
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The  Douglas  A-20  "Havoc"  has  been  termed  the  most 
vicious,  versatile  airplane  of  the  war.  Also  known  in 
Britain  as  the  "Boston,"  it  is  used  as  an  attack  bomber, 
torpedo  bomber,  night  fighter,  long  range  fighter,  pur- 
suit, intercepter,  intruder.  For  three  years  the"Havoc" 


has  been  the  scourge  of  the  Axis  on  every  front.  And 
no  enemy  craft  has  yet  matched  it!  So,  America,  your 
aircraft  industry  has  out- designed  and  is  now  out- 
producing our  enemies.  Yankee  ingenuity  will  win! 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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DOUGLAS 

Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 

DOUGLAS   BUILDS..    BOMBER. FIGHTERS:    THE  A-20 -HAVOC"  AND  "BOSTON"  .  A24  "BANSHEE"  .  SBD  "DAUNTLESS"  .  TBD  "DEVASTATOR" 
»AK  TRANSPORTS:   THE  DC  3  AND  C-47  "SKYTRAIN"  .  C-53  "SKYTROOPER"  .  C-S4  "SKYM ASTER" 


is  now  fit   only   for   "bit"   parts, 
itier  keeps  his  dogs  until  they  die  of 

age. 

Nobody  wants  an  old  dog,"  he  says. 

Found  that  out." 

'he  Gautier  family  has  owned  cir- 

s  for  three  generations  and  the  pres- 

Gautier,  Leonard,  was  a  part  of  his 

er's  one-ring  outfit  as  soon  as  he 
Id  walk.  The  circus  played  in  Scan- 

via  for  years,  with  the  family  doing 
any  of  the  acts  as  possible  to  save 

ey.     Gautier    pere   was    a    juggler, 

bier,  bareback  rider  and  trainer  of 
animals.     Mother     Gautier     was 
ally  talented. 
They  taught  me  everything,"  says 

tier.   "Even  being  a  clown." 
eonard  finally  became  a  horse  trainer 
rider,  using  dogs  in  the  finale   of 

act  along  with  a  trick  mule.    In  the 
ter,  the  elder  Gautier  would  assem- 

an  act  and  tour  variety  theaters  all 
r  Europe. 

Freedom  in  Frisco 


|n  1910,  the  Gautiers  brought  a  dog 
to  America,  doing  the  original  ver- 
of  the  Bricklayers.  The  family  had 

[died  a  map  carefully  and  had  con- 
zed  some  strange  notions  about  the 

lation  of  Minneapolis,  the  first  stop. 

|ey   started   arranging   their   bags   to 
off  a  few  hours  after  leaving  New 

|rk;   they  finally  did  disembark  two 

/s   later,    slightly   tamed.     Old    man 

lutier  was  tough  with  the  kids  and 

^y  weren't  allowed  out  of  his  sight 
they  reached  San  Francisco.  In  this, 
all  places,   he  gave  them   freedom. 

len  they  got  back  to  the  hotel  about 
the  next  morning,  he  gave  them  the 

lal  lamming  and  then  asked  where 

Yy  had  been. 

['BarDaiy  Coast,"  said  Leonard  and 
brother  pic:»dly. 
3ut  the  trip  made  f.rm  Americans  of 

sm    all,    and    Leonard    retUT?;od    to 

irope. 

r'When  I  was  in  California  .  .  ."  he 

fuld  howl  nonchalantly  whenever  any- 

iy  got  within  earshot. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  launched 

:  first  dog  act,  a  nice  conceit  patterned 

fcer  the  old  phonograph  advertisement. 
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Working  Like  a  Dog 
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His  Master's  Voice.  The  act  was  done 
on  a  big  phonograph,  which  the  dogs 
wound  up.  Dogs  would  come  out  of  the 
machine;  a  little  dog  popped  out  of 
the  horn.  It  was  the  first  act  in  which  the 
dogs  were  on  stage  alone.  They  would 
bring  out  a  tumbling  mat  in  their 
mouths,  roll  it  out  flat  with  their  noses, 
and.  then  go  into  their  acrobatics.  There 
was  a  big  clock.  The  dogs  would  rush 
up  a  ladder,  wind  the  clock,  swing  a 
while  on  the  minute  hand  and  then  slide 
down  the  pendulum. 

The  big  act  at  that  time  was  the 
Lipinsky  Dogs,  which  used  forty  canine 
performers  and  seven  people.  It  pulled 
the  biggest  salary  ever  given  a  dog  act 
but  folded  up  after  some  years  because 
it  was  too  expensive  to  operate.  Gautier 
stuck  to  his  phonograph  routine  until 
1934  when  there  was  a  noticeable  falling 
off  of  interest  in  the  subject  because  of 
the  arrival  of  radio.  He  remembered 
the  old  Bricklayers  act  of  his  father  and 
resurrected  it,  giving  it  the  best  possible 
start  by  introducing  it  in  London  where 
loyalty  to  old  performers  is  such  that 
a  man  who  has  once  won  the  gallery 
gods  at  the  Palladium  can  go  on  being 
lousy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  make  a 
good  living  from  it. 

"They  thought  it  was  the  old  act," 
says  Gautier,  "and  that  was  enough." 

The  present  war  ruined  vaudeville  in 
Europe  and  chased  all  performers  over 
here,  where  Gautier  almost  starved 
along  with  his  hounds  before  getting  a 
break  in  a  little  theater  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.  After  that,  he  began  playing  fairs, 
conventions  and  what  vaudeville  there 
was  to  be  found.  With  their  new  suc- 
cess in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  the  fu- 
ture is  rosy  and  animal  acts  in  general 
have  come  into  vogue  again. 

In  searching  for  dogs,  Gautier  keeps 
two~ things  in  mind:  The  animal  must  be 
the  right  shape  for  the  part  he  is  to 
play  and  he  must  have  very  large,  bright 
eyes. 

"That  shows  they  have  brains,"  says 
Gaut'>r. 

For  a  thrt?-month  period,  there  is  no 
prescribed  routine  for  the  quadruped. 
After  that,  the  dog  gets  a  daily  half- 
hour  lesson,  with  plenty  of  rest  periods. 
Gautier  neither  uses  a  whip  nor  whacks 
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"I  wish  they  wouldn't  get  so  friendly.  It's  bound  to  end  up  in  a  fight!" 
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the  dogs  for  errors.  The  dogs  are  spoken 
to  repeatedly,  until  they  learn  what 
various  words  mean.  They  have  water 
during  the  day  but  are  not  fed  until 
after  the  last  show.  Then  they  get  the 
best  ground  beef  Gautier  can  buy,  car- 
rots and  dog  food. 

"People  feel  they  are  showing  their 
love  for  a  dog  by  stuffing  him,"  says 
Gautier.  "They're  merely  making  him 
sick." 

Time  and  patience  were  needed  to 
teach  Whitey  to  play  dead.  In  the  act, 
he  is  hit  by  a  brick  and  promptly  goes 
into  a  coma.  Gautier  comes  out  to  re- 
vive him.  He  hoists  Whitey  aloft,  and 
Whitey  immediately  collapses  like  an 
accordion.  Nothing  so  dead  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  world.  A  dog  doctor 
works  on  him  with  a  stethoscope.  No 
dice.  An  ambulance  arrives  and  Whitey 
is  lugged  off,  mourned  by  the  afore- 
mentioned widow  and  son,  in  black.  The 
drunks  from  the  corner  saloon  look  on 
in  grief. 

Gautier  was  having  breakfast  one 
morning  in  a  Times  Square  cafeteria 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  a  dog  on  the  corner.  At  once,  his 
evil  and  avaricious  nature  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him.  He  looked  around  cagily  to 
see  if  anybody  was  watching.  He  gulped 
a  last  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  sneaked  out. 
He  reached  the  dog,  noted  its  big  in- 
telligent eyes  and  lean  figure.  He  petted 
the  mutt  kindly  and  was  elated  to  find  it 
friendly  and  eager.  He  looked  around 
guiltily  again  and  was  just  folding  the 
animal  to  his  bosom  when  he  noted 
something  familiar. 

"It  was  one  of  my  own  dogs,"  reports 
Gautier  with  disgust.  "Somebody  had 
left  a  door  open  at  the  theater." 

Lost:  Dog  in  Full  Dress 

His  luck  was  not  so  good  in  Seattle 
when  one  of  his  dogs,  fully  dressed  in 
stage  costume,  got  away  and  was  never 
recovered. 

"It  cost  me  sixteen  dollars  in  taxi 
fares  and  my  faith  in  human  nature," 
says  Gautier  bitterly. 

The  dogs  live  in  crates  when  traveling 
or  playing  at  a  theater  but  they  can  do 
what  they  please  at  the  family  home  in 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  Maurice,  who  has  been  a  dis- 
grace. The  favorite  is  Boy,  who  was 
found  in  a  dog  pound,  full  of  mange, 
fleas  and  inferiority.  They  were  about 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery  by  asphyx- 
iation when  Gautier  took  pity  on  him, 
planked  down  the  usual  four  bits  and 
lugged  him  away.  He  is  now  the  best 
dog  in  the  act. 

The  finish  of  the  act  is  an  exciting 
trapeze  routine  in  which  the  dogs  leap 
from  one  swinging  platform  to  another. 
This  is  all  cued  by  Gautier  or  his  wife 
from  the  wings  and  requires  a  great 
sense  of  timing  on  the  part  of  the  dogs. 

The  climax  is  a  thriller  where  two 
dogs  exchange  places  on  the  swings  by 
one  leaping  over  the  other  in  midair. 
But  the  comedy  howl  in  this  sequence 
is  where  Pal  jumps  too  soon,  hangs  on 
the  ledge  of  a  stage  window  and  is  res- 
cued by  Whitey  who  lands  on  him  and 
pushes  him  through  the  window. 

"Call  me  a  liar  if  you  want,"  says 
Gautier,  "but  those  smart  pups  thought 
that  one  up  themselves." 

Maybe  they  did  and  maybe  they 
didn't  but  they  certainly  don't  act  like 
dumb  dogs.  They  really  act  like  mem- 
bers of  the  German  race:  well-trained, 
clever  and  obedient.  The  parallel  may 
soon  be  more  apparent  than  ever:  one 
meal  a  day. 

The  End 


What  a  difference, 
when  you  smoke  the 

<9mpmUd 

the  pipe  that  contains 


YES,  THERE'S  REAL  HONEY  in  Imperial.  Good 
enough  to  eat!  Dear  to  the  hearts 
of  smokers  everywhere  because  it 
entirely  eliminates  "breaking-in"' 


and  for  $1,  there's  the  standard 

YELLO-BOLE  also  sprayed 

with  real  honey 


These  SI  Yello-Bole 
Pipes,  also  treated 
with  Honey,  smoke 
sweet,  without  break- 
ing-in. and  stay  sweet 
and   mild. 
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Victory  for  America  on  far  flung 
fronts  is  a  thousand  things  .  .  . 
socks  and  solenoids,  goggles 
and  gasoline  and  quinine  as 
well  as  food,  guns,  planes  and 
tanks.  And  to  transport  these 
things  upon  which  the  very 
lives  of  our  fighting  men  de- 
pend, is  the  staggering  problem 
of  the  Army  Services  of  Supply 
...  a  problem  which  you  and 
your  coal  dealer  can  help  solve 
— together. 

FOR  VICTORY... 
COOPERATE  WITH  YOUR  COAL  DEALER 

Order  your  coal  needs  well  in 
advance  and  enable  your  dealer 
to  get  his  shipments  when  they 
least  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
war  materials— also  this  ad- 
vance ordering  w  ill  enable  your 
dealer  to  plan  deliveries  to  use 
the  minimum  of  equipment 
and  save  gasoline  and  tires. 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  COMFORT  . . . 
ASK  YOUR  COAL  DEALER'S  ADVICE 

Ask  your  dealer's  advice  on  the 
coal  to  buy — remember  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  coal  and  many  different 
kinds   of  heating   equipment. 


The  cheapest  coal  may  not 
always  be  the  most  economical. 
And  to  conserve  coal  and  get 
the  most  efficient  heating  re- 
sults— ask  your  dealer's  advice 
on  firing,  banking  and  regulat- 
ing your  furnace  this  winter. 
For  Victory — and  for  your 
own  comfort — cooperate  with 
your  coal  dealer.  Then,  after 
the  War  is  finished  turn  your 
heating  worries  over  to  the 
Combustioneer  Automatic 
Coal  Stoker. 


HOW  COMBUSTIONEER 
IS  COOPERATING  FOR  VICTORY 

To  help  speed  production  for 
Vic  toryy  Combu  s  t  ioneer's 
entire  manufacturing  facili- 
ties are  dedicated  to  the  full 
scale  precision  production  of 
gun  turrets*  propeller  hubs 
and  other  products  for  Ameri- 
can Warplanes. 


COMBUSTIONEER  USERS 
If  you  own  a  Combustioneer, 
take  care  of  it.  Let  your  dealer 
inspect  and  service  it  so  that 
you  may  enjoy,  to  the  utmost, 
the  money-saving  efficiency  of 
uniform,  economical  Auto- 
matic Coal  Firing. 


Gmtustome&i 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  STOKER 

FOR  HOMES,  APARTMENTS  AND  FACTORIES 


DIVISION,  THE  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Keep  on  making  it  hot  for  the  Axis  —  Buy  More  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Leathernecks 
to  the  Last 

By  Wendell  J.  Furnas 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      CARL      MUELLER 


A  former  Shanghai  University 
professor  writes  the  story  told 
to  him  by  two  of  the  Marines 
who  did  a  job  at  Wake  Island 


INTERNED  in  a  former  Japanese 
cavalry  barracks  on  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  River  near 
Shanghai,  American  Marine  and  civilian 
prisoners  from  Wake  Island  await  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

They  arrived  summer-clad  in  wintry 
Shanghai  aboard  the  former  NYK 
luxury  liner  Nita  Maru  in  February.  A 
miserable,  bedraggled  group — bearded, 
sunken-eyed,  shivering,  undernourished, 
pushed  around  by  bowlegged  Jap  guards 
— the  Wake  Islanders  were  scheduled 
to  be  victory-paraded  down  the  main 
streets  of  Shanghai  upon  arrival,  osten- 
sibly to  permit  them  to  see  Shanghai. 

In  reality,  this  was  planned  to  make 
the  white  man  lose  face  before  staring, 
face-conscious  Chinese.  Only  a  cold, 
near-sleet  rain  which  fell  on  the  day  of 
the  parade  and  their  lack  of  warm 
winter  clothing  saved  them  this  humilia- 
tion. Propaganda -conscious  Jap  army 
press  chiefs  would  be  unable  to  proclaim 
"most  just  treatment"  of  enemy  prison- 
ers if  Shanghai -landers  were  to  see  cap- 
tured Americans  marched  through  an 
icy  rain  in  shorts  and  flimsy  summer 
suits  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

Comparatively  inactive  in  their  in- 
ternment camp,  Wake  Island  service 
men  bolster  camp  morale  by  telling  fel- 
low internees  stories  of  heroic  combat 
and  final  surrender  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  The  latter  include 
Peking  and  Tientsin  Marines,  Wake 
gunboat  sailors,  seamen  from  torpedoed 
merchant  ships,  and  officers  from  the 
S.  S.  President  Harrison. 

Not  until  virtually  all  weapons  larger 
than  machine  guns  had  been  shelled  and 
bombed  to  uselessness  did  Commander 
Cunningham,  naval  officer  in  charge  of 


Wake  Island,  order  a  white  flag 
render  to  be  raised.  Commun 
with  the  outside  world  was  entin 
off,  no  American  aid  was  expect& 
the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  d 
reached  them,  and  sea-gray  unit 
reinforced  Japanese  fleet,  some  of 
were  capital  ships  and  aircraft  a 
hovered  on  the  distant  horizo 
patient  to  blast  Wake  atoll  with 
fenders  back  into  the  Pacific. 

But  at  the  time  of  surrender, 
defenders  boast,  the  only  Japs 
lay  dead  in  rich  windrows  alor 
beaches.  The  final  casualty  score 
fighting  was  more  than  50  to  1  in 
of  the  Marines.  Marine  losses  amc 
to  no  more  than  80;  civilian,  ap 
mately  150  more.  The  Japs  pri' 
admitted  the  loss  of  5,000  men. 


The   Mystic  Parade 


II 


Marines  who  manned  the  ms 
guns  which  guarded  the  beache: 
strange  stories  of  Japanese  Bl 
fanaticism.  Out  of  curiosity,  one 
chine-gun  unit  permitted  a  boatlc 
Japs  to  land  unmolested.  The 
could  be  swept  by  annihilating  fir; 
moment's  notice.  As  soon  as  th« 
of  the  landing  boat  grounded  o 
shore,  the  Jap  officer  in  com 
leaped  into  the  water,  splashed  t 
ground  and  planted  the  Rising  Su 
on  Wake  soil.  When  his  men  j 
him,  instead  of  storming  enemy 
tions,  he  led  them,  one  hundred  s' 
up  and  down  the  beach  shouting,  ' 
za/7" 

One  Marine,  desiring  to  see  th 
action,  drew  a  rifle  bead  on  the  Jat 
cer  carrying  the  flag  and  shot  him 


t  panic  nor  confusion  resulted, 
mpt  was  made  to  hunt  out  the 
till  Another  Jap  officer  merely 
"i  up  the  fallen  flag  and  the  banzai- 
i  ig  soldiers  continued  their  mystic 
ni  l  on  the  beach.  All  intentions  to 
1  i  the  island  were  apparently  for- 
When  the  Marines  tired  of 
a  rformance,  which  showed  no  signs 
i  ling  to  an  end,  they  leveled  the 
yed  paraders  with  machine-gun 
r, 

led  with  sake,  a  Japanese  wine, 
» preligious  zeal  to  die  for  the  em- 
Japanese  landing  parties  seldom 
ed  to  plunge  into  the  deadly  bar- 
rutif  lead   that  flicked   the   sand   of 
p  i  Island    beaches    when    they    at- 
T.    Struck  down  by  hand  grenades 
lllets,  Jap  soldiers  slumped  into 
aming  combers,   a   human   drift- 
vhich  the  ocean  spurned  and  left 
upon  the  coral  sand. 
air  each  landing  attempt,  Marines 
elit  necessary  to  walk  up  and  down 
It  aches  among  the  Jap  dead,  shoot- 
jse  who  played  possum.     Part  of 
l  d  technique  was  to  simulate  death 
?r  to  find  an  opportunity  to  jump 
ind  an  American  and  shoot  him. 
i-j'Iarine,  well  known  for  his  exploits 
ti,  was  killed  in  this  manner  but 
ded  in  bayoneting  his  assailant  to 
:i before  dying. 

itorgy  of  murder  and  torture  of  the 
♦can  forces  after  the  surrender  was 
jited  only  by  the  strict  discipline 
?led  by  Japanese  officers.  One  sad- 
Ip  shot  a  Marine  prisoner  through 
ead  without  cause  and  was  im- 
itely  beheaded  on  the  spot  by  his 
[Aanding  officer  who  witnessed  the 
(Another  officer  prevented   a   Jap 


Instead  of  storming  enemy  posi- 
tions, the  Jap  officer  led  them, 
one  hundred  strong,  up  and  down 
the    beach    shouting    "Banzai!" 


soldier  from  murdering  an  American 
Marine  who  was  boarding  a  ship  for 
transportation  to  Japan.  On  being 
slapped  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  Ma- 
rine, a  machine  gunner,  muttered.  ''It'll 
take  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  that  to 
make  up  for  all  the  damage  I  did  to 
you  fellows."  The  Jap  understood  Eng- 
lish and  wanted  to  shoot  him  there  and 
then. 

After  the  surrender,  Americans  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  twenty- four  hours  with- 
out food,  a  common  Japanese  practice 
designed  to  lower  enemy  morale  and  en- 
gender obedience. 

An  eerie  scene  after  capture  was  the 
cremation  of  all  Jap  dead.  A  funeral 
pyre  was  built  on  the  beach,  sprinkled 
with  gasoline  and  lighted  after  the 
bodies  were  deposited  on  top.  The  smell 
of  burned  flesh  and  hair  drifted  with 
the  smoke  across  the  tropical  atoll.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  was  lighted  by 
the  blaze;  the  quiet  of  the  evening  was 
broken  by  the  squealing,  high-pitched 
tones  of  Japanese  funeral  music.  The 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  sent  in  urns  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased,  the  souls 
were  seni  to  Yasakuni  shrine  in  Tokyo 
where  all  Japanese  war  dead  are  deified. 

American  dead  were  buried  or  neg- 
lected. American  wounded  were  kept 
on  the  island  when  the  other  Americans 
were  sent  away.  They  have  not  been 
heard  from  since.  *** 
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quantity.  Why  not 
choose  the  best? 
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"STILL  SMOKING  THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED   CIGARETTE 
STEVE 


STEVE,  I  11  let  you  in  on  some- 
thing. The  cigarette  for  moderns 
like  as  is  Regent.. .a  King  Sizer 
that's  over  20%  longer! 

What's  more,  Regent  is  made 
with  choice  Domestic  and  Turk- 
ish tobaccos,  specially  selected 
for  finer  flavor... then  Multiple 
Blended  for  extra  mildness. 

Yes.  and  even  Regent's  oval 
shape  is  modern,  while  this 
crushproof  box  keeps  the  cig- 
arettes firm  and  fresh !  So  go 
modern,  Steve... get  Regent  for 
more  smoking  pleasure!" 


COSTS  NO 
MORE  THAN 
OTHER  LEADING 
BRANDS 
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The  Negro  Lifts  His  Head 
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the  Negro  vote  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  went  Democratic  in  1932 
and  repeated  in  1936  and  1940.  This,  of 
course,  is  delicate  stuff.  Many  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  advisers  see  nothing  but 
more  and  louder  trouble  were  the  black 
voters  to  elect  local  and  national  legis- 
lators of  their  own  race  in  such  heavily 
Negro-populated  states  as  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina  with  forty-three  per 
cent,  Alabama  with  thirty-five  per  cent, 
Louisiana  with  thirty-six  and  Georgia 
with  thirty-five.  As  we  shall  set  down 
in  a  few  moments,  the  white  Southerner 
already  is  more  than  apprehensive  and 
is  preparing  to  resist  any  changes  in 
local  racial  custom. 

There  are  just  short  of  13,000,000 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  live 
in  the  South.  In  the  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  they  have  improved  their 
position  and  influence  until  today  those 
whites  whose  attitude  toward  the  Ne- 
gro is  still  ancestral  are  inviting  a  wholly 
avoidable  shock.  As  the  Negro  has  im- 
proved his  lot  and  gained  higher  ground 
he  has  raised  his  sights.  Whether  the 
majority  of  them  join  with  Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Randolph  in  demanding  the 
end  of  all  segregation,  it  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  say.  But  short  of  the  abolition 
of  segregation  (which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  with  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual whites  and  not  by  fiat  or  law)  the 
improved  Negro  is  as  nearly  unanimous 
as  is  possible  in  13,000,000  people. 

Illiteracy  Cut  to  the  Bone 

Forty  years  ago,  thirty  per  cent  of 
our  Negroes  were  illiterate.  That  has 
been  reduced  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
Negro  offers  this  fact  when  told  that 
lack  of  education  (not  exactly  his  fault) 
makes  him  unfit  for  equality.  Or  he 
ignores  such  rebuttal,  contending  that 
he  is  an  American  of  long  standing,  en- 
titled to  an  American's  constitutional 
privileges.  There  are  more  than  2,500 
Negro  high  schools  today  whereas  there 
were  only  64  in  1915.  The  annual  death 
rate  among  Negroes  was  thirty-three 
per  thousand.  It  is  now  about  fourteen. 
The  Negro  has  learned  the  value  of  co- 
hesive effort  for  social  and  economic 
improvement.  A  few  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  had  but  fifty  local 
chapters.  There  are  more  than  five 
hundred  today.  The  National  Negro 
Congress  has  increased  to  a  hundred  and 
two  widespread  units,  a(nd  the  Negro's 
National  Urban  League  flourishes  in 
about  fifty  cities. 

The  Negro  press,  particularly  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  has  been  officially  viewed 
with  suspicion  because  of  its  eagerness 
to  make  howling  headlines  of  all  inci- 
dents involving  clashes  between  the  two 
races. 

There  are  today  two  hundred  and 
thirty  Negro  papers.  These  share  a 
combined  circulation  of  1,500,000.  This 
is  less  than  many  individual  white 
papers  have,  the  point  being  that  rivalry 
of  Negro  papers  for  readers  is  terrific, 
and  the  little  fellows,  having  a  nasty  job 
of  survival  to  contend  with,  leave  very 
little  of  a  sensational  nature  undone. 
Their  pages  make  calamitous  tidings  of 
racial  frictions,  which  have  but  a  mini- 
mum of  legitimate  news  value. 

They  have  learned  the  lesson  of  cir- 
culation from  white  journalists  who  now 
regard  this  imitation  as  very  evil  in- 
deed, and  even  subversive. 

All  these  facts  are  germane,  making 
it  clear  that  it  is  going  to  require  more 
than  custom  and  prejudice  to  settle  the 
issue.    There   are    now   something   like 


200,000  Negroes  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
When  our  Army  reaches  the  impressive 
total  of  7,500,000  there  will  be  nearly  a 
million.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  reason 
to  doubt  the  assurances  of  Secretary 
Stimson  and  General  Marshall  that  they 
are  excellent  fighting  men.  They  and  the 
Negroes  not  in  uniform  are  being  re- 
minded daily  by  their  racial  leaders  that 
they  are  fighting  for  democracy  and 
that  their  rights  as  Americans  are  as 
important  as  the  rights  of  Poles,  Dutch, 
Chinese,  Czechs  and  Scandinavians. 
The  Negro  asks  you  to  consider  that  the 
immigrant  can  vote  without  restriction 
after  being  in  America  from  three  to 
five  years.  The  American  Negro  has 
been  here  two  hundred  years.  Let's 
stop  kidding  ourselves. 

Actually  it  is  seldom  necessary  for 
the  Negro  propagandist,  rabble  rouser 
or  rationalist,  to  grasp  at  trivialities  for 
such  passionate  appeal  to  his  people. 
Negro  editors  have  plenty  of  major  in- 
justices to  inspire  their  hottest  pens. 
And  the  white  man,  maliciously,  igno- 
rantly,  unwittingly,  politically  or  by  his 
old  prejudices,  sees  to  it  that  the  supply 
doesn't  dwindle. 

In  Georgia  three  political  friends  of 
Negro-hating  Gene  Talmadge  whom  the 
white  voters  of  the  state  recently  de- 
posed have  organized  a  new  secret  so- 
ciety called  the  Vigilantes.  Membership 
is  limited  to  "white  males  of  sound 
health,  good  morals  and  high  char- 
acter," all  of  which  qualities  can,  of 
course,  be  strictly  relative.  Its  purposes, 
set  forth  in  its  charter,  are  "purely 
eleemosynary,  patriotic,  social  and 
benevolent."  Until  the  Vigilantes  prove 
otherwise  they  will  be  regarded  as  Ku 
Klux  Klannish,  none  of  the  organizers 
having  shown  much  visible  evidence 
of  advocating  any  of  the  higher  aspira- 
tions of  the  Negro.  But  the  Negro 
press  and  the  noneditorial  promoters  of 
Negro  solidarity  have  no  doubts  about 
the  lily-white  program  of  the  Vigilantes. 


With  the  induction  of  many  Nej 
into  the  Army  and  with  the  n 
clashes  between  Negro  soldiers 
white  authority,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
been  rescued  from  what  seemed  t 
an  imminent  dissolution.  Now  the  orj 
ization  fortunes  of  James  A.  Colet 
its  Imperial  Wizard,  are  on  the  meru 


Open  Door  in  Washington 
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Not  only  are  the  Negro  editors 
the  organizers  utilizing  the  Klan's  rei 
cence  to  arouse  the  black  man  to  n 
aggressive  solidarity  but  are  assiduo 
seeing  to  it  that  the  White  House  is  1 
informed  of  the  Negro's  determine 
not  to  be  bullied,  and  that  the  Negi 
no  longer  a  mute,  inglorious  mino 
without  spirit.  Never  in  history  has 
Negro  had  such  ready  access  to 
White  House.  The  President  has  derr. 
strated  his  friendship  and  sympa 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  so  openly  the  Neg 
champion  that  among  certain  elernt 
in  the  South  she  is  flatteringly  ha 
Such  aggressive  Negro  leaders  as 
White  take  full  advantage. 

On  July  2  2d,  Mr.  Horace  C.  Will 
son,  veteran  lawyer-politician  of  I 
mingham,  Alabama,  made  what 
considered  a  necessary  speech  before 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Bessemer,  Alabai 
In  Washington  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  b< 
roundly  cursed  for  adding  considera 
heat  to  an  already  seething  situati 
Said  he,  amongst  other  sinister  thin 

"My  reasons  for  discussing  racial 
lations  today  is  that  racial  relations 
Alabama  today  are  unsatisfactory, 
interest  in  the  question  was  increa 
by  a  recent  conversation  with  a  bus  op 
ator  in  Birmingham.  We  were  stand 
on  the  corner  discussing  the  World  W 
A  streetcar  stopped  and  a  number 
Negroes  crowded  around  the  entrai 
attempting  to  get  admission.  This  re 
pointed  to  the  group  of  Negroes  and  ■ 
to  me :   'Right  here,  mister,  is  where  II 
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Leslie  Perry,  Esther  Prescott  of  NAACP,  one  of  Washington's  busiest  offices 
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K  war  will  break  out  and  it  might 

i before  this  one  is  over.'  " 
tereupon  Mr.  Wilkinson  grew  in- 
mt  that  Negroes   "are   now   being 
jobs  that  have  always  been  filled 
lite  men."    He  defended  the  Negro 
fsion    policies     of     certain     trades 
is,  although  in  Alabama  a  third  of 
3.I.O.'s   102,000  members  are  Ne- 
He  attacked  the  United  States 
erne  Court  for  insisting  that  "No 
o  in  this  country  will  be  executed 
ny  crime  unless  members  of  his  race 
!>n  the  jury."   He  pointed  with  con- 
able  feeling  to  the  large  number  of 
o  soldiers  being  trained  in  the  South 
as  obviously  agitated  by  the  pres- 
of  armed  Negro  Military  Police  in 
:egee,   Alabama,   where   trouble   of 
rate  importance  might  transpire  be- 
e  "one  man  in  whom   I   have  the 
>st  confidence  told  me   that  prac- 
f    y  every  (white)  male  citizen  in  the 
i  was  a  special  officer  of  some  kind." 


i.or   ■ 


League  for  White  Supremacy 


:  ■ 


Wilkinson  had  a  solution  for  all 

He  proposed  the  organization  of 

tate-wide.  South-wide,  nation-wide 

;ue  for  White  Supremacy." 

'he  time  to  act  is  now,"  he  said.  "An 

nization  should  be  formed,  so  strong, 

lowerful,  so  efficient,  that  this  men- 

to  our   national   security   and   our 

I  way  of  life  will  rapidly  disappear. 

in  be  done.   It  should  be  done.   Ala- 

a  must  lead  the  way." 

ad  it  not  been  for  the  new  aggres- 

ness  of  the  Negro  leaders  and  the 

ro   press    it   is    more    than    merely 

y    that    Mr.     Wilkinson's     speech 

Id  have  been  forgotten.     But  there 

tarcely  a  Negro  within  any  shouting 

ance  who  is  not  now  aware  of  Mr. 

cinson's  words.  His  speech  has  been 

yed  to  the  Negro  people  almost  as 

ill  to  arms.     Mr.   Roosevelt,  over- 

a  Imed  with  cosmic  tribulations,  re- 

■ed  a  copy  of  it  and  has  not  been 

iiitted  to  be  unaware  of  its  contents 

import.     The    Federal    Bureau    of 

stigation,  a  model  of  industry  and 

less  effort,  has  been  asked  whether 

h  utterances  cannot  be  classified  as 

versive  or  at  least  morale-impairing. 

robably  no  national  social-economic 

stion  ever  to  beset  us  has  been  so 

:orted    by    blind    prejudice    or    ob- 

ed  by  lack  of  fact.    To  millions  of 

tes    the     abolition     of    segregation 

sns  the  first  and  last  step  before  ra- 

intermarriages  and  the  gradual  but 

vitable  loss  of  white  identity  and  su- 

macy. 

uch  unappeasable   organizations   as 
National  Association   for  the   Ad- 
lcement  of  Colored  People  are  tire- 
in  their  demands  upon  the  federal 
'ernment  to  do  something  about  the 
usal  of  Governor  Frank  Dixon  of  Ala- 
na  to  accept  on  behalf  of  his  state 
Army  contract  for  1,750,000  yards  of 
cloth  because  there  was  a  clause 
the  contract  against  race  discrimina- 
n.    The  material  was  to  have  been 
de   by  Alabama   convicts,   many   of 
om  are  Negroes.    Under  the  regula- 
rs of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Employ  - 
nt    Practice,    a    Presidential    decree, 
gro  convicts  would  work  with  white 
d  be  paid  the  same  wage.    Governor 
xon  is  a  nephew  of  Tom  Dixon,  au- 
)r  of  The  Clansman  and  The  Leop- 
i's    Spots,    both   of   which   gave   the 
ider  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  dire 
;ults  of  treating  the  Negro  with  any- 
ng  but  firmness  and  fire. 
He  was   elected  on  a  rather  liberal 
atform.   One  of  his  promises  was  that 
would  urge  the  legislature  to  reduce 
'  two  the  number  of  years  of  poll  tax 
rears  which  debarred  a  citizen  from 
e  right  to  vote.   He  was  just  about  to 
)  this  when  the  Southern  Conference 
r  Human  Welfare   met   in  Birming- 
im.    Present  at  that  meeting  were  a 
imber  of  Northern  Negroes,  Northern 


federal  officials  and  a  group  of  assorted 
political  radicals  who  were  branded  as 
Communists  whether  they  were  or  were 
not.  Anyway,  they  made  a  nasty  scene 
over  Birmingham's  city  segregation 
laws,  ruining  everything  as  far  as  the 
governor's  liberal  intentions  were  con- 
cerned. 

When  refusing  the  Army  contract  the 
governor  said,  in  part:  "I  will  not  per- 
mit the  employees  of  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  must  abandon  the  principle  of  seg- 
regation or  lose  their  jobs." 

As  a  pressure  group  increasing  in  po- 
litical potency  and  organization  effi- 
ciency, the  Negro  has  no  intention  of 
seeing  the  Committee's  work  end  with 
the  war.  He  assures  you  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  ignored  by  industry  as  he  was 
after  the  economic  depression  of  the 
early  and  mid-thirties.  When  the  num- 
ber of  white  relief  recipients  fell  off  in 
encouraging  numbers  in  1939  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  WPA  rolls  increased  four- 
teen per  cent.  By  the  beginning  of  1942 
the  increase  had  grown  to  seventeen  per 
cent. 

The  war  industry  was  growing  hugely. 
Industry  preferred  the  white  man  to  the 
black  regardless  of  the  training  he  had 
had  or  the  material  he  represented.  A 
survey  made  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  in  war 
industry  regions  wherein  Negro  labor 
was  plentiful  showed  that  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  nearly  300,000  jobs  that  wanted 
takers  were  closed  to  Negroes  as  a 
matter  of  company  policy — or  at  least 
the  policies  of  company  employment 
agents. 

That  silly  situation  has  been  ma- 
terially changed  by  Executive  Order 
No.  8802 — the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Committee.  But  the  issuance  of  the 
order  on  June  25,  1942,  by  the  President 
was  forced  by  the  Negroes  and  not  vol- 
untarily granted. 

March  on  the  Capital 

A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Walter  White 
had  announced  that  on  July  1st,  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  would  march  on 
Washington,  demanding  that  industrial 
discrimination  cease.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Messrs.  Randolph  and 
White  were  not  only  in  earnest  but  that 
the  number  of  marchers  was  very  likely 
to  be  very  large,  Mr.  Fiorello  La  Guar- 
dia,  mayor  of  New  York  and  then  boss 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
pleaded  with  them  to  abandon  it.  They 
refused,  sensing  their  advantage.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  deservedly  reverenced  by  the 
American  Negro,  bade  the  organizers 
consider  the  dangers  such  a  march 
would  entail. 

But  the  demonstration  was  due  to  be 
made  when  the  President  called  the 
organizers  to  the  White  House.  They 
went,  demanding  the  issuance  of  an 
executive  order  forbidding  job  discrimi- 
nation. 

Sitting  with  President  Roosevelt  were 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, predecessor  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  Negroes  were 
offered  an  executive  order  which  would 
have  called  upon  industry  to  lay  aside 
its  discrimination  but  which  did  not 
commit  the  government.  They  scorned 
it.  Whereupon  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  his 
Executive  Order  No.  8802.  The  march 
on  Washington  was  canceled.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  become  the  second  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  national  decree  directly 
affecting  the  economic  status  of  the  Ne- 
gro.   The  first  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Only  the  hottest  of  the  Negro  torch- 
bearers  contend  that  all  the  blame  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  interracial  situation  is 
traceable  to  the  segregationists.  These 
propagandists  themselves  are  doing 
nothing  to  ease  the  tension.  There  is 
very  little  they  can  do.  A  number  of 
them,  beginning  to  fear  that  Mr.  Wilkin- 
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Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  itching  conditions.  Use  cooling, 
medicated  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
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son's  bus  operator  may  be  more  than  a 
minor  prophet,  are  losing  sleep. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  isolate  the 
truth,  so  garbled  is  the  testimony  gath- 
ered by  Army  investigators  into  the  fre- 
quent clashes  between  colored  troops 
and  civil  authority.  Numerous  Southern 
congressmen,  notably  Senator  Bankhead 
of  Alabama  have  implored  General 
Marshall  to  train  Northern  Negroes  any- 
where but  in  the  South.  Their  requests 
are  not  without  reason.  The  Northern 
Negro  recruit,  either  unfamiliar  with 
the  South's  Jim  Crow  traditions  and 
local  segregation  ordinances  or  de- 
termined to  flout  them  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  uniform,  almost  inevitably  runs  into 
trouble.  There  are  many  examples,  one 
of  the  worst  being  the  Gurdon,  Arkan- 
sas, incident. 

Trouble  in  the  South 

Accepting  the  Army's  own  record  as 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  fact, 
the  94th  Battalion  of  Engineers  (Negro) 
was  approaching  Gurdon,  having  come 
from  Camp  Custer  in  Michigan.  A  white 
man  driving  a  truck  demanded  that  they 
get  off  the  road — out  of  his  way.  The 
white  commander  of  the  black  troops 
ignored  him.  There  was  a  wrangle. 
Arkansas  state  police  intervened.  They 
slapped  the  officer's  face,  breaking  his 
glasses,  knocked  him  down.  They  or- 
dered the  black  troops  to  disperse,  take 
to  the  near-by  swamps.  Panic-stricken, 
many  of  them  did.  Others  were  forced 
into  near-by  ditches.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  the  ammunitionless  Negroes 
went  A.W.O.L.,  some  of  them  not  stop- 
ping until  they  got  back  to  Michigan. 

The  trouble  spread.  A  state  cop  is 
alleged  to  have  jammed  a  gun  into  a 
Negro  soldier's  belly,  demanding  his 
rifle.  Fortunately  or  otherwise,  the  rifle 
wasn't  loaded  and  the  soldier  had  no 
ammunition.  Seldom  are  Negro  sol- 
diers, even  Military  Police,  given  am- 
munition in  the  South.  Anyway  the 
cop  snatched  the  Negro's  rifle  away, 
turned  to  the  near-by  Army  officer  and 
shouted:  "Put  a  white  man  on  guard 
here;  we  don't  stand  for  niggers  in  this 
town."  And  a  bit  later,  when  a  Negro 
M.P.  asked  a  white  citizen  to  move 
on,  the  latter  started  the  trouble  anew 
by  demanding:  "Nigger,  where  do  you 
get  off  to  tell  me  where  and  when  to 
walk?"  The  black  M.P.  was  armed  only 
with  a  club.  Maybe  that  was  just  as 
well  too. 

We  might  cite  the  records  at  great 
length.     There    were    the    Alexandria, 


Louisiana,  riots.    The  Negro  trooj  ^ 
fer  to  that  incident  as  Little  Pearl 
bor.    A  white  military  policeman 
to  arrest  a  Negro  soldier.    Negro  ] 
got    into   the   argument.    The    Ne 
were  unarmed,  the  white  soldiers 
armed.     The    local   white   constab 
got     into     it.      Twenty-nine     Nej 
twenty-one  of  them  soldiers,  wer 
jured.    Ten  Negroes  died.    The  reta 
for  what  it  is  worth,  states  that  al  fc. 
shooting  was  done  by  the  whitt   ch  » 
police.   We  do  not  attempt  to  voucjfe 
the  truth  of  that.    The  black  troopu 
volved  were  from  the  North.  The  Av, 
whatever  its  tendency  might  be  t<  ,f 
cede  to  the  South's  demands  thai 
Northern  Negro  be  trained  elsew 
finds  itself  in  a  nasty  political  spot, 
radical  Negro  leaders  protest  that 
this   would   be   to  broaden   segreg 
unendurably.     They   demand    thai 
Army  protect  its  uniform  whateve 
race  of  the  wearer  may  be.   They  r' 
their  protest  against  further  segregs 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  U  t» 
House.    Both  President  Roosevelt 
Mr.  Stimson  agree  that  the  Army  i 
give  the  same  protection  to  Negro 
diers  that  it  extends  to  its  white  trcta 
The   South  listens,   repeats   its   ancr; 
decision  to  handle  race  difficultie' 
own  way. 

It  is  only  simplification  to  attrike 
the    increasing    dolor    of    the    situaU 
merely   to   clashes   between    the    o  r- 
zealous,  aroused  Negro,  with  a  rifl.  jr. 
one  shoulder  and  a  chip  on  the  otx 
and  the  tradition-shackled  white  r 
And  yet  you  have  some  trouble  av 
ing  the  conviction  that  if  the  oldster 
both  sides,  the  professional  Kluxers 
the  salaried  defenders,  were  to  stop  I 
tating,  many  of  the  tougher  aspect  if 
the  problem  would  vanish  for  the  «| 
of  excitement.    Certainly  no  solutio 
to    be    found    in    exhortations,    ro; 
torches,  guns  and  knives. 

You've  probably  heard  of  the  Elea 
Clubs.  So  have  we.  We  have  made  s 
eral  fruitless  attempts  to  find  one,  1 
to  its  membership.    Mrs.  Roosevelt 
nies  any  knowledge  of  their  existe 
Her  first  intimation  of  the  possible 
istence  of  such  organizations  came 
her  in  a  Southern  newspaper  colui' 
More    than   a    little    apprehensive, 
asked  the  F.B.I,  to  interview  the  ( 
umnist.    He  disavowed  knowing  w] 
one  might  find  an  Eleanor  Club,  say 
that   he   had   published   mere   hears  . 
The  F.B.I,  did  its  usual  painstaking  j 
and  reported  back  that  there  were  p 
such   organizations — at  that   time,     b 
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i        publicity    has    doubtless    given 

j  I  to  a  few  by  now. 

anor  Clubs  were  supposedly 

ed     and     membered     by     Negro 

maids    pledged    to    quit    working 

vith  in  homes  where  Mrs.  Roose- 

j  X*/as  spoken  of  slightingly.    In  the 

there  are  many  such  homes,  that 

being  quite  outspoken  in  its  dis- 

for  the  First  Lady  and  her  sym- 

for    the     Negro.      The     Selma, 

ma,    Times-Journal    produces    a 

r  applauded  editorial  calling  Mrs. 

;velt  the  "mother  of  racial  agita- 

and  warns  its  readers  against   a 

ble   harvest."     Supposedly,   if   an 

ior   Club   member   quits    a    house 

i?in  Mrs.    Roosevelt   is   spoken   of 

,  r^ly,  that  employer  is  blacklisted  by 

jtfSo  servants. 

Out  of  the  Kitchen 

;'-.ese  clubs  were  also  alleged  to  have 

s motto:     Out    of    the    Kitchen    by 

utmas.    We  have  talked  to  colored 

^estics  who,  although  denying  knowl- 

of  Eleanor  Clubs,  subscribed  en- 

astically  to  such  an  ambition.    But 

motivation  is  more  economic  than 

1.    Reasonably   enough   they  seek 

y  available   jobs   in  war   industry 

use  such  jobs  pay  better.  Or  if  they 

equipped  to  take  clerical  or  steno- 

hic  jobs  and  have  been  compelled  to 

it  service  jobs  because  other  places 

not  available,  they  jump  at  the 

.ce.  In  clerical  or  stenographic  work 

see  emancipation  from  tradition, 

ces     for     advancement.      Because 

I  he  insistence  of  the  White  House, 

I  lumber  of  Negro  clerks  and  stenog- 

I  lers  in  government  departments  has 

"  ed  almost  overnight.     Bureau  and 

Mion    chiefs    report    that    they    are 

Pjher  better  nor  worse  than  white  girls. 

Ire   important,   they  are  discovering 

:  the  two  races  can  work  together  in 

te-collar  jobs  in  the  same  harmony 

t  obtains  in  industrial  plants. 

he  F.B.I,  and  the  State  Department 

e  discovered  that  the  situation  is  en- 

ly  to  the  liking  of  the  Japs  and  the 

is.    Their  propagandists,  having  in- 

asing  difficulty  in   operating   in  the 

ited  States,  are  hard  at  work  in  South 

lerica,  particularly  in  Brazil  where  a 

je  portion  of  the  population  is  Negro. 


Jap  and  German  radio  broadcasts  are 
listened  to  with  great  earnestness  by 
American  Negroes.  The  Jap  spellbind- 
ers even  go  so  far  as  to  promise  Negroes 
political  control  over  their  "white  op- 
pressors," and  the  Nazis  are  at  consider- 
able pains  to  acquaint  the  American 
Negro  with  the  plight  of  his  colored 
cousin  in  India. 

The  F.B.I,  is  doing  a  minimum  of 
talking  about  its  investigations  into  the 
subversive  activities  of  Negro  stooges 
of  Germany  and  Japan  within  Negro 
lodges,  clubs  and  fraternities.  But  you 
may  expect  repetitions  of  its  Chicago 
descent  upon  such  organizations.  In 
Chicago  the  G-Men  pounced  upon  The 
Temple  of  Islam,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Liberty  for  the  Black  People  of  Amer- 
ica, the  World  Wide  Friends  of  Africa, 
and  the  Peace  Movement  of  Ethiopia. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  Black 
Dragon  Society,  set  up  in  this  country 
by  the  hard-working  Satochasi  Taka- 
hashi  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Intelli- 
gence, was  not  dead  but  merely  playing 
possum. 

They  arrested  nearly  a  hundred 
Negroes  on  charges  of  urging  draft-dodg- 
ing, sedition  and  pro- Jap  agitation — 
among  which  were  a  fantastic  black  man 
named  Elijah  Poole,  who,  for  business 
interests  as  head  of  the  Temple  of  Islam, 
was  known  as  Elijah  Mohammed  and 
Muck-Muhd  the  Prophet.  Elijah's  fol- 
lowers went  in  for  draft  dodging,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  advised  by  him  that 
they  were  Moslems  and  therefore  not 
draftable.  His  more  bedazzled  disciples 
called  Elijah  Poole  Mohammed  Muck- 
Muhd  the  Prophet,  Allah.  When  he  is 
tried  you'll  learn  whether  he  was  just 
another  racketeer  or  something  more 
sinister.  It's  not  easy  to  take  it  all  as 
seriously  as  its  implications  warrant. 
But  the  F.B.I,  is  very  sober  about  it. 
And  the  Jap  and  Nazi  radio  shills  are 
seeing  to  it  that  non-member  Negroes 
are  not  permitted  to  take  it  lightly. 

We  have  given  you  no  more  than  an 
outline.  What  the  government  is  going 
to  do  about  it  is  obscure.  We  have  talked 
to  a  number  of  people  in  Washington 
who  realize  the  potentialities  of  the 
situation.  They  speak  vaguely  of  "a 
law."  But  it's  as  formless  as  the  minds 
of  its  advocates. 

The  End 


INFINITY 


IS  ONE  INCH  LONG! 


"Infinite"  is  a  word  that  gets  kicked  around  a  lot 

Most  people  (including  us)  say  "infinite"  when 
they  really  mean  something  finite  and  measurable — 
such  as  the  number  of  blades  of  grass  in  the  world. 
Actually,  infinity  is  never  a  measure  of  size  or  num- 
ber.  And  it  often  has  finite  limits ! 

If  you  draw  a  line  an  inch  long,  and  then  erase 
half  of  it,  and  then  half  of  what's  left,  and  keep 
repeating  the  process,  you  would  have  to  make  an 
infinite  number  of  erasures  before  the  line  would  be 
completely  rubbed  away. 

In  this  case,  the  limits  of  infinity  are  one  inch! 

Personally,  we're  much  more  interested  in  strictly 
finite  numbers.  And  to  take  care  of  them,  we  make 
Comptometer  adding-calculating  machines — which 
breeze  through  the  toughest  problems  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  the  way 
you'd  breeze  through  two-plus-two  (almost!). 

Business  men  like  Comptometers  (and  modern 
Comptometer  methods)  because  they  are  remarkably 
fast,  accurate  and  economical.  Not  only  on  costs  and 
payroll  problems,  but  on  all  sorts  of  figure  work, 
the  Comptometer  is  an  effective  weapon  in  Industry's 
anti-Axis  arsenal. 

Felt  cy  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Company,  17 H 
North  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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WHAT-A-MAN  JEFFERS 


FOR  the  current  stout  leader  on  the  U.  S. 
Home  Front  we  will  now  nominate  William 
M.  Jeffers,  National  Rubber  Conservation 
Director.  It  was  Mr.  Jeffers  who  squared  away 
recently  and  bawled  at  farm  bloc  Senators  Mc- 
Kellar  of  Tennessee,  Bankhead  of  Alabama 
and  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  of  South  Carolina: 

"Nobody — no  congressional  committee,  no 
pressure  group  nor  anyone  else — is  going  to 
infuence  me  any  time  or  anywhere  .  .  . 

'I'll  agree  that  there's  been  a  lot  of  gambling 
on  the  war  program ;  but  it's  been  mostly  by  a 
lot  of  muddling  men  down  here  (in  Washing- 
ton) who  were  afraid  that  some  congressional 
committee  or  pressure  group  wouldn't  like 
their  decisions.  I'll  make  my  own  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  the  Army  reports  to  me 
in  this  matter  (rayon  vs.  cotton  for  heavy-duty 
tire  fabric),  and  I'll  stand  by  them. 

"The  trouble  is  that  we've  been  gambling 
with  this  war  too  damned  long." 

The  Jeffers  blast  moved  Cotton  Ed  Smith 
to  lament: 

"Good  God,  gentlemen,  what  in  heaven's 
name  are  we  coming  to?  What  is  Congress 
coming  to?  Bureaucrats!  It  looks  like  he's 
going  to  run  the  program  just  as  he  pleases." 
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Jeffers  at  this  writing  is  proceeding  to  con- 
firm these  horrid  fears  of  Cotton  Ed's.  A 
principal  piece  of  advice  emphasized  by  the 
Baruch  Rubber  Committee  in  its  masterly  re- 
port was  that  some  sort  of  synthetic  rubber 
program  be  "bulled  through" — that  there  be  no 
more  waiting  around  until  the  last  conceivable 
experiments  on  better  and  easier  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  stuff  should  be  completed.  Jeffers  is 
doing  just  that. 

As  a  result,  he  is  already  able  to  tell  the  press 
that  large-scale  synthetic  rubber  production 
will  get  under  way  next  month,  and  that  there 
is  now  hope  for  enough  synthetic  rubber  for 
military  and  civilian  needs  before  a  nation- 
crippling  percentage  of  cars  are  laid  up  for 
lack  of  tires.  We've  got  to  conserve  rubber 
religiously  for  a  time;  but  if  we  do  so,  we  can 
squeeze  around  this  perilous  corner. 

Cotton  Ed  and  his  farm  bloc  pals  wanted 
to  hold  up  the  whole  show  for  another  sixty 
days  or  so  because  the  Army  had  said  it  liked 
rayon  better  than  cotton  for  heavy-duty  tires. 
Jeffers  said  the  Army  was  going  to  get  the 
rayon  tires  it  wanted.  For  the  cotton  senator's 
consolation,  it  can  be  stated  that  civilian  de- 
mand for  cotton  is  bound  to  keep  increasing  as 


long  as  the  war  goes  on  taking  more  an^ 
rayon,  nylon,  etc.;  also  that  here  is  a 
to  the  cotton  industry  to  speed  up  its.il 
energetic  researches  into  new  uses  for  cc| 

Meanwhile,  Jeffers  should  be  kept  on 
and  backed  up  by  public  opinion.    It  is  i 
well  for  the  politicians  to  logroll,  swatj 
and  dillydally  in  peacetime.     In  warti  \ 
need  men  like  Jeffers  in  key  positions! 
who  can  get  things  done,  and  who  refuse  i 
mit  that  any  obstacle  is  unbeatable. 

Age  of  Adventure 

7YS  THE  18-  and  19-year-old  boys  movtl 
t\.  the  draft  assembly  lines,  we  could  dl 
a  little  more  common  sense  about  what  a] 
thing  it  is  for  the  nation  to  snatch  thesi| 
from  home  and  school  and  send  them 
fight. 

It  is  a  tragic  thing  that  this  war  was 
upon  us.    Now  that  that  tragedy  has 
it  is  a  good  deal  less  of  a  tragedy,  at  lea 
these  boys'  point  of  view,  that  they  tu| 
help  fight  the  war. 

At  that  age,  you're  more  adventurous,  i 
quicker  in  mind  and  muscle  and  in  smc 
ordination,  than  you're  likely  ever  to  be  | 
This  generation  of  young   men   is  as 
turous   as   previous   generations;    witne 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteer  enlis 
of  17-,  18-  and  19-year-olders  before 
law  was  changed. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  glorify  this  or  any  | 
war.    Nevertheless,  this  war  is  the  bigge 
venture  of  our  times.     Every  man  who 
back  from  it  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  I 
ing  he  did  his  duty,  memories  to  keep  fcl 
rest  of  his  life,  and  the  knowledge  that  lifU 
few  terrors  for  a  man  who  has  been  in  a  w;I 

Like  it  or  not,  those  are  some  of  the  thil 
war  experience  does  for  a  man.    So  we  fa 
little  more  envying  of  these  men  by  those! 
have  to  stay  home,  a  little  less  pitying  of  t| 
and  an  end  to  the  kind  of  "protection" 
out-of-this-world  impossibilists  as' the  dry] 
trying  to  extend  to  them.    It's  a  lead-pipe  \ 
that  99  out  of  every  100  of  these  men 
neither  pity  nor  protection  from  us. 

Uncle's  Little  Help* 

CHARLIE   CHAPLIN  and  Orson  Wil 
actors,  hatch  an  artists'  group  to  proc 
Administration  to  open  a  second  front  reg 
less  of  what  the  generals  think.    Deems  Ta 
composer,  in  concert  with  400  others  of 
pursuit,  needles  the  State  Department  to  b 
off  with  Franco's   Spanish   government,  • 
though  that  might  add  another  nation  to 
list  of  active  Axis  enemies.     Henry  R.  Ll  \ 
editor,  tells  the  British  people  to  get  busy 
tering    American    sensibilities,    and    preci 
how  to  go  about  it.    Uncle  Sam  has  lots  of  1 
helpers. 

Well,  that's  just  the  way  things  go  in  a 
mocracy.  People  of  good  will  get  excited  c 
a  multitude  of  things,  and  everybody  in  a 
mocracy  has  a  right  to  speak  his  piece,  whe 
he  makes  sense  or  not.  As  the  war  goes 
more  and  more  people  will  get  more  and  n 
excited,  and  we'll  have  more  and  more  of  tl 
pronouncements  on  subjects  about  which 
pronouncers  really  know  nothing.  We'd  be 
all  just  brace  ourselves  to  take  it — but  no 
take  it  too  seriously. 


E'LL  HAVE  TO  FEED  THE  WORLD  AGAIN 


BY  HERBERT  HOOI 
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ONE         OF        A        SERIES         OF         INFORMATIVE         TALKS         ON        A         CRITICAL        MATERIAL 


Airplane   Gasoline   Tank   with 

Bullet-Puncture-Sealing  Lining 

of  Goodyear  Chemigum 


Synthetic  Rubber  keeps  em  flying! 


WHEN  you  read  of  a  badly  shot-up 
American  plane  returning  safely  to  its 
base,  chances  are  synthetic  rubber  deserves 
a  share  of  the  credit. 

That  is  because  all  American  battle  planes 
being  built  today  have  gasoline  tanks  pro- 
tected by  a  bullet -puncture -sealing  lining  of 
soft  gum,  insulated  by  a  gasoline-resistant 
synthetic  rubber  such  as  Chemigum,  made 
by  Goodyear. 

So  swift  and  efficient  is  the  self-sealing  action 

of  these  Chemigum-lined  tanks,  they  lose 

only  a  few  drops  of 

gasoline  when  pierced 

by  bullets  that  leave 

jagged  fist-big  holes  in 

ordinary  metal  tanks. 


CHEMIGUM 


How  important  this 

is  you  can  judge  from 

the  fact  that  of  all  the  airplanes  lost  in  the 

war,  75%  were  forced  down  or  set  afire 

bullets  through  the  gas  tank 
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We  can't  tell  you  how  these  bullet-sealing 


THE     GREATEST     NAME 


linings  are  made,  or  how  they  function — that 
is  a  military  secret.  But  we  can  say  this: 

Only  a  synthetic  like  Chemigum  makes  them 
possible  because,  unlike  natural  rubber,  it  does 
not  soften  and  disintegrate  in  direct  contact 
with  high-test,  aromatic  aviation  gasoline. 

This  is  no  post- Pearl-Harbor  development. 
Goodyear  has  been  producing  Chemigum  for 
many  specialized  applications  for  the  past  four 
years,  as  a  result  of  years  of  experimental  work. 
Our  first  patent  on  synthetic  rubber  manufac- 
ture dates  back  to  1927. 

This  long  experience 

is  proving  priceless 
today  in  speeding  up 
mass  production  of 
Chemigum,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  gov- 
ernment program  to 
offset  the  rubber 
hortage.  In  addition  to  vast  numbers  of 
bullet-puncture-sealing  airplane  gas  tanks, 
Goodyear  is  now  building  for  our  armed 
forces  Chemigum  tires  and  many  other  mili- 
tary necessities  once  made  of  natural  rubber. 


IN     RUBBER 
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Chemigum-  T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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JOURNEY  FOR  MARGARET 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture 
with 

Robert  YOUNG  •  Laraine  DAY 

Fay  Bainter,  Nigel  Bruce,  William  Severn 
DIRECTED  BY:  Major  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  11 

PRODUCED  BY: B.  P.  Fineman 

AND  PRESENTING  :'Margaret"0,Brien 


SCREEN  PLAY  BY:  David 
Hertz  and  William  Ludwig 

BASED  UPON  THE  BOOK 

BY: William  L.  White 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  With  many  of  the 
stars  in  the  armed  forces,  the  movies  are 
faced  with  a  challenge  and  we  will  say  they 
are  meeting  it  well.  Most  of  us  critics  who 
have  deprecated  the  star  system  must  realize 
that  the  system  is  one  made  by  the  public 
and  not  merely  by  the  producers.  We  give 
you  "Journey  For  Margaret"  as  Exhibit  A. 
Here  is  a  gem  based  on  the  novel  by  William 
L.  White  which  also  ran  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.  A  tot  named  "Margaret"  O'Brien 
with  no  previous  camera  experience  tears  at 
your  heart-strings  like  a  miniature  Duse. 
The  picture  at  the  moment  is  not  star- 
studded  but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
star  system  will  not  swing  into  action  again 
when  the  public  sees  little  Margaret. 


The  screen  treatment  was  tended  with  loving 
care  and  Major  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  II,  the  all- 
round  megaphone  man,  seems  to  have 
imparted  to  his  players  the  inspiration  of 
direction  which  resulted  in  an  approximation 
of  life  itself.  We  are  with  Robert  Young  in  his 
pilgrimage  guiding  the  prize  human  package 
to  its  destination  of  freedom  from  the  cruel- 
ties againtt  which  we  are  all  fighting.  How  we 
appreciate  Laraine  Day  in  her  personal  emo- 
tional struggle.  And  the  gallant  lady  of  the 
home-front,  taking  care  of  people  and  things 
in  a  world  where  everything  seems  to  have 
gone  awry,  is  gently  revealed  by  Fay  Bainter. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  see  "Journey  For 
Margaret"  at  a  preview.  We  hope  it  will  be 
out  by  Christmas  as  a  present  for  all  parents 
and  as  a  tribute  to  all  Hollywood  (MGM  in 
particular)  and  its  ability  to  present  a  simple 
story  without  unnecessarily  fancying  it  up. 

ECHO:  The  boys  in  the  forces  are  singing 
the  praises  of  Judy  Garland  in  "For  Me 
And  My  Gal". 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  Politic! 

AIMEE  LARKIN  Dislaif 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  England 
KYLE  CRICHTON         Screen  and  Theater 

MAX  WILKINSON  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

WM.  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Fine  Feathers 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Humor 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
DENVER   LINDLEY 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS     U.  S 
W.  B.  COURTNEY     U.  S 
FRANK  GERVAS1 
MARTHA  GELLHORN 
JIM  MARSHALL 
ROBERT  McCORMICK 
IFOR  THOMAS 


Articles 

Fiction 
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Army  in  Far  East 

Near  East 

Articles 

West  Coast 

Washington 

Photographs 
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TEMPORARILY  at  least,  Frank  Ger- 
vasi  and  Frank  Morris,  two  of  our 
durable  war  correspondents,  are  home. 
Mr.  Gervasi  has  been  rushing  back 
and  forth  on  the  sands  of  North  Af- 
rica keeping  score  of  the  fluctuating 
fortunes  of  the  British  army.  He  says 
that  at  times  it  reminded  him  of  chas- 
ing his  hat  in  a  high  wind.  Mr.  Morris 
has  been  with  our  fleet  and  troops  in 
the  South  Pacific.  He  didn't  run  so 
much,  the  opportunities  offered  by  a 
warship  and  the  jungle  trails  of  Gua- 
dalcanal being  limited.  A  moment  ago 
it  was  our  purpose  to  summarize  what 
they've  told  us  but  the  shadow  of  the 
censor  chills  us,  benumbing  the  two 
fingers  with  which  we  typewrite.  Ger- 
vasi and  Morris  are  now  sitting  yon- 
der, writing  adroitly  of  what  they  saw, 
heard  and  felt,  but  not  all  of  what  they 
think  and  know.  Oh,  yes,  we'll  win  the 
war  but  we  shall  grow  thinner  doing  it. 
The  world  we  used  to  know  will  have 
grown  thinner  with  us.  Listening  to 
the  Messrs.  Gervasi  and  Morris,  we 
began  to  realize  that  1943  is  about  to 
come  over  the  hill  and  that  it's  going 
to  be  a  tough  twelvemonth.  We  won't 
like  it  much,  but  the  lads  assure  us 
that  the  Axis  will  like  it  even  less.  We 
don't  know  that  we  envy  Gervasi  and 
Morris.  We  wonder  how  men  who 
have  seen  so  much  epic  stuff  will 
adjust  themselves  to  the  dreary  scenes 
of  postwar  reconstruction — or  simple 
chores  like  this  little  maunder  of  ours, 
for  example. 
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AS  WE'VE  predicted  all  along,  the 
war  has  eventually  got  to  Petaluma, 
California.  We  know  this  because  Mr. 
O.  E.  Elmore  of  that  energetic  town 
has  sent  a  copy  of  the  Petaluma  Ar- 
gus-Courier, wherein  we  find:  "Wanted 
— to  trade  pair  of  silver  fox  furs,  have 
been  worn  twice,  for  two  cows  or  pigs." 
We  seem  to  have  collected  considera- 
ble trivia  of  that  caliber.  Mrs.  Wilhel- 
mina  Cuddle  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
advises  us  that  she  knows  a  lady  who 
has  been  hoarding  canned  goods,  stor- 
ing them  in  her  cellar.  Came  the  rains. 
The  cellar  was  flooded,  all  the  labels 
were  washed  off  the  cans.  The  lady 
hoarder  is  a  little  upset,  but  the  rest 
of  the  family  are  too  busy  making  bets 
on  can  contents  to  mind  much.  You 
can't  close  an  opened  can  and  depend 
upon  it.  When  you  open  it,  you  eat 
what's  in  it — prunes,  pumpkin,  pine- 
apple, peaches  or  spinach.    Mrs.  Cud- 


dle reports,  too.  that  another  lady 
foresaw  sugar  rationing  and  bought 
five  one-hundred-pound  bags.  She 
stored  them  in  the  attic,  unhappily 
close  to  winter  clothing  heavily  cam- 
phored  against  the  summer's  moths. 
She  still  has  the  sugar.  It's  still  sweet, 
too — but  pretty  camphorish.  And  this 
bit,  from  Colonel  Dudley  V.  Haddock 
of  Tampa,  Florida,  should  awaken 
Doctor  Goebbels  to  forensic  reprisals. 


The  colonel  tells  us  that  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  there  has 
taken  over  a  handsome  building  on 
Nebraska  Avenue.  It  used  to  be  the 
German  Club,  where  considerable  heil- 
ing  was  indulged  in.  And  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  Barr  of  New  York  City  offers  a 
selection  of  newspaper  personals 
wherein  we  discover  that  a  landlord 
has  "Two  Rooms  for  Rent.  Adults. 
No  beer,  dogs  or  seminakedness."  We 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Hon- 
orable Gene  Talmadge's  newspaper, 
The  Statesman.  Mr.  Talmadge  is  still 
licking  his  political  wounds,  having,  as 
you  know,  been  furiously  repudiated 
by  his  people  at  the  polls.  He  launches 
this  issue  with  a  nice  piece  of  candor: 
"I  am  flooded  daily  with  letters  from 
Negroes  rejoicing  over  the  primary 
election  in  Georgia  for  governor.  They 
are  very  insulting."  And  Mr.  Harold 
Heifer  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
comes  in  with  the  information  that, 
war  or  no  war,  a  nudist  organization 
has  applied  to  the  Arkansas  authorities 
for  permission  to  set  up  a  colony  in  the 
Ozarks.  Deputy  Land  Commissioner 
H.  P.  Merritt,  although  not  overenthu- 
siastic  about  nudists,  is  nevertheless 
a  man  of  integrity.  He  notified  the 
nakies  that  there  was  no  law  on  the  Ar- 
kansas books  denying  them  the  right 
to  set  up,  but  he  immediately  added 
the  information:  "You  might  like  to 
know,  though,  that  the  Arkansas  chig- 
ger  bug  is  a  mighty  voracious  animal." 
He  has  had  no  reply. 

PERSONALLY,  we're  getting  a  trifle 
weary  of  the  sobs  uttered  by  radio  and 
newspaper  columnists  about  the  de- 
mands of  congressional  committees  on 
the  valuable  time  of  our  war  lords  and 
production  directors.  It's  our  observa- 
tion that  when  Washington  brass  hats 
are  not  being  questioned  by  congres- 
sional committees,  they're  roaming  the 
country  thundering  at  conventions  and 
(Continued  on  page  82^ 
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sentimental  journey. 
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E  don't  know  the  flavor  of  a  vitamin  .  .  . 

but  we  do  know  that  flavor  and  food 
alue  generally  go  hand  in  hand  in  cooked 
jods. 


This  means  that  when  food  is  prepared  so 
hat  its  flavor  is  retained,  the  chances  are  that 
lost  of  its  vitamins  and  minerals  have  been 
etained,  as  well.  The  most  nutritious  food  is 
sually  the  most  delicious  food  .  .  .  especially 
s  regards  vegetables. 

)8l  This  is  cheering  information.  It  is  also  a 
'Challenge  to  every  person  who  cooks  a  meal, 
ither  for  herself  or  for  others.  Unskillful  cook- 
ng  can  be  responsible  for  flat-tasting,  unap- 
petizing meals  .  .  .  and  for  the  loss  of  valuable 
"minerals  and  vitamins. 

Good  cooking  can  make  even  the  most  in- 
expensive foods  into  appetizing,  nourishing 
dishes.  Variety  may  be  obtained  by  combin- 
ing them  with  other  foods,  and  by  using  tasty 
sauces  and  garnishes.  Modern  cook  books, 
magazines  and  radio  programs  offer  many 
suggestions. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  conserving 


vitamins— and  flavor!— in  the  meals  you  serve 
your  family. 

Suggestions  for  saving  vitamins 

►  In  cooking  vegetables,  it  is  best  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  the  boiling  point  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Heat  may  then  be  lowered. 

►  Stirring  air  into  foods  while  they  are  cook- 
ing causes  vitamin  destruction. 

►  Foods  should  not  be  put  through  a  sieve 
while  still  hot. 

►  When  cooking  use  as  little  water  as  possible. 

►  The  water  used  in  cooking  and  from  canned 
vegetables  is  valuable  for  soups,  sauces, 
gravies. 


►  Chopped  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
prepared  just  before  serving. 

►  Start  cooking  frozen  foods  while  they  are 
still  frozen. 

►  Frozen  foods  which  are  to  be  served  raw 
should  be  used  immediately  after  thawing. 

Additional  suggestions  and  information 
about  the  nutritive  value  of  various  foods 
can  be  found  in  Metropolitan's  free  pamphlet, 
"Your  Food— How  does  it  rate  for  Health?" 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy. 
•        •        • 

This  advertisement  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Program  of  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration. 
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For  years  hog  bristle  made  the 
best  tooth  brushes.-.then^ong 

came  round-end  PfiOlOlV 

PROLON  "ROUND-END 


,1  l>hoto-Micr.»Rraphs 


INext  time  you  buy  a  tooth  brush,  keep 
this  in  mind:  Years  of  laboratory  re- 
search have  produced  amazing  new 
synthetic  bristles  .  .  .  better,  longer- 
lasting  than  natural  bristle. 

And  among  the  new  synthetic  tooth 
brush  bristles  being  marketed  under 
various  trade  names,  far  and  away  the 
best  are  those  made  by  du  Pont. 

PROLON— no  finer  bristle  made 

'-Prolon"  is  our  name  for  the  very  fin- 
est grade  of  this  synthetic  bristle  that 
duPont  makes.  So,  when  you  read  or 
hear  competitive  tooth  brush  claims, 
ask  yourself  this:  How  can  the  same 
du  Pont  bristle,  in  another  brush  under 
another  name,  last  longer  or  clean  bet- 
ter than  under  the  name  "Prolon"  in  a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  You  know 
the  answer  ...  it  can't! 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic's  big  plus  is  that  Prolon 
is  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that  is 
rounded  at  the  ends. 

Yes,  under  a  special  patented  proc- 
ess, exclusive  with  Pro-phy-lac-tic,  we 
smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each  and 
every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

Remember,  no  other  tooth  brush  has 
this  important  feature.  So,  next  time 
you  buy  a  tooth  brush  get  the  best  you 
can  buy  for  your  money  .  .  .  get  the 
Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
— the  only  tooth  brush,  by  the  way, 
with  a  written  six-month  guarantee. 


. . .  and  don  t  miss  tnis  new  line  of 
hair  brushes  in  gleaming  Jewelite! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  latest  triumph!  Dresser  and  toilet 
brushes  in  crystal-clear  plastic.  Choice  of  four  gleam- 
ing, jewel  colors.  Transparent  Jewelite  backs.  Moisture- 
resistant,  snow-white  Prolon  bristles.  S1.5Q  to  $10.00 
— at  most  brush-goods  counters.  Illustrated:  Roll-Ware, 
a  unique  "curved-to-ibe-head"  brush  .  .  .  uith  comb,  $4.50 

PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WOR] 

By  Freling  Foster 


The  odds  against  making  a  hole- 
in-one  in  golf  are  about  30,000  to 
one,  while  the  odds  against  making 
a  perfect  score  of  300  in  bowling  on 
new  alleys  with  new  pins  is  about 
290,000  to  one.  In  other  words,  it  is 
far  easier  to  shoot  a  hole-in-one 
than  it  is  to  make  twelve  consecu- 
tive strikes. — By  John  C.  Barr,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Frederic  W.  Goudy  is  the  most 
prolific  and  famous  designer  of 
type  faces  in  printing  history.  So 
far  he  has  produced  114  designs, 
more  than  sixty  of  which  are  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  No  other 
master  designer  has  ever  created 
more  than  about  thirty  with  only  a 
few  in  general  use.  Even  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  a  permanent 
Goudy  exhibit. — By  Mildred  L. 
Brooks,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Most  of  the  rubber  trees  in  the 
world  today  that  produce  latex  in 
commercial  quantities  are  located 
in  a  narrow  belt  that  encircles  the 
earth  and  extends  approximately 
seven  hundred  miles  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

Four  major  railroads  and  a  num- 
ber of  the'r  subsidiaries,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, operate  in  eleven  of  our 
states:  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  They  are 
the  Canadian  National  Lines,  the 
Central  Vermont,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pa- 
cific.— By  O.  T.  Anderson,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Champagne  is  the  only  wine  or 
liquor  whose  bottle  sizes  are  mis- 
nomers. A  pint  contains  thirteen 
instead  of  sixteen  ounces,  a  quart 
contains  twenty-six  instead  of  thir- 
ty-two ounces  and  a  magnum,  or 
two  quarts,  contains  fifty-two  in- 
stead of  sixty-four  ounces. 

Only  ten  men  and  six  women  in 
all  medical  history  have  weighed 
seven  hundred  pounds  or  more.  The 
heaviest  man  was  Miles  Darden, 
who  died  in  Tennessee  in  1857 
weighing  more  than  1,000  pounds. 
The  heaviest  woman  was  a  Negress, 
name  not  recorded,  who  died  in 
Maryland  in  1888  weighing  850 
pounds. — By  J.  Ruth,  Dallas,  Texas. 


For  a  decade  after  1920,  Ale 
Dossena,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
cleverly  imitated  the  works  of  t 
masters  that,  unknown  to  him,  u 
scrupulous  dealers  sold  many 
them  as  genuine.  After  the  expo:! 
Dossena  became  famous  and  1 
imitations  were  eagerly  sought.  . 
an  auction  of  his  work  in  New  Yo 
in  1933,  every  purchaser  request 
and  received  a  certificate  from  t 
Italian  government  guarantee! 
each  piece  to  be  a  "genuine  fake 
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The  Catafighters,  or  cata] 
launched  hydroplanes,  that  are 
ried  by  several  ships  in  Briti: 
convoys  today,  have  to  be  abai 
doned  after  making  one  flight  frc 
the  mother  vessel.  When  they  ha' 
driven  off  enemy  bombers  and  sul 
marines,  the  pilots  bail  out  and  a: 
rescued  by  motorboats,  while  tl 
planes  are  left  behind  in  the  wate 
The  ships  do  not  carry  hoistir 
equipment  to  retrieve  them  b< 
cause  it  is  costly  and  requires  tc 
much  space. 

According  to  many  hymnologist 
the  two  most  popular  Christia 
hymns  are  "Jesus,  Lover  of  M 
Soul,"  written  by  Charles  Weslc 
in  1740,  and  "Rock  of  Ages,  Cle 
for  Me,"  written  by  A.  M.  Toplad 
in  1775. — By  Ruth  Finzer,  Clevf 
land,  Ohio. 

Marriages  between  both  animal 
and  inanimate  objects  sometime 
take  place  in  the  Orient  with  elabc 
rate  religious  ceremonies.  India  hs| 
had  weddings  of  trees,  monkeyl 
and  statues,  and  Japan  of  rock 
flagons  and  kimonos.  For  instano 
a  famed  kimono  wedding  too 
place  in  Kyoto  in  1934  with  fu 
Shinto  rites,  the  bride  being  a  cele 
brated,  hand-painted  silk  garmen 
while  the  groom  was  a  renownec 
hand-embroidered  cotton  robe. 

No  Latin-American  country  ha 
an  airline  that  carries  mail,  freigh 
or  passengers  at  night  over  sched 
uled  routes,  because  the  air  lane 
have  not  yet  been  equipped  witl 
light  beacons  and  radio  beams 

Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interest!* 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  col 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  sail* 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  tb 
World,  Collier's,  2S0  Park  Avenue,  New  Yor 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collier*! 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  IDS 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  • 
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/My  brother  Dill  will  be  IS  nexf  monfd" 


Tfre  fete?  means  a  lot  to  me.  There's  four  years 
difference  between  us,  but  it  never  stopped  him 
from  trying  to  keep  up  with  me.  He's  game  as  a 
banty  rooster. 

Last  time  I  was  home  on  leave  we  had  a  talk. 
Bill  finished  high  school  last  June  and  he's  been 


working  —  making  good  money.  It's  not  a  skilled 
job,  but  he's  helping  in  the  war  by  putting  his 
pay  into  War  Bonds. 

Some  folks  would  say  that's  enough,  but  I  could 
see  the  kid  wasn't  satisfied.  He  wanted  my  advice. 
Okay,  I  gave  it  to  him  straight. 


•  •••••••••••'•••••••••••••••••A 
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ILL,"  I  said,  "you're  the  kind  the  Army  needs. 
P  ill  make  a  top-notch  soldier  because  you're 
k,ng  and  can  learn  fast.  You  haven't  filled  out 
jfi  but  a  few  months  of  Army  work  and  Army  grub 
rl  turn  you  into  a  bearcat  of  a  fighting  man. 
1 ,1011  know  what  would  make  me  mighty  proud? 
I<  salute  you  as  a  commissioned  officer!  I'm  not 
■ding,  Bill.  If  you  enlist  now  you'll  have  a  head 
Irt  on  most  men  of  your  age.  You'll  have  first- 
I  -  training  and  a  fine  chance  of  getting  into 
^Officer  Candidate  School. 

'But  that's  not  the  only  reason  for  joining  up 
mf.  Before  you're  twenty  you  can  choose  any  one 


of  thirteen  branches  of  the  service.  I  know  how 
keen  you  are  about  radio,  and  the  Army  needs  lots 
of  radio  men.  We  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  communica- 
tion. You  like  to  tinker  with  things,  too.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  in  the  Army  where  mechanical 
skill  counts.  Pick  your  service.  You'll  have  a  chance 
to  get  fine  training  for  almost  any  career  you  want 
to  follow.   The  Army  is  a  good  school,  Bill. 

"And  one  more  thing.  You'll  sleep  with  a  clear 
conscience,  nights.  You'll  know  you've  done  the 
right  thing  for  your  country." 

Well,  Bill  went  to  the  Recruiting  Office  his  next 
day  off.   He's  in  the  Army  now! 


"It  is  not  enough  for  our  Army  to  be 
as  big  and  as  well-equipped  as  the 
enemy's  —  it  should  also  be  as  well- 
balanced  in  age  groups.  The  Army  in- 
vites American  youth  to  answer  that 
challenge. 

"The  privilege  of  electing  their 
branches  of  the  service  can  safely  be 
given  to  the  men  in  the  younger  age 
group  for  precisely  the  reason  for 
which  the  Army  needs  them  —  their 
adaptability  and  ready  response  to 
training." 

LIEUT.    GENERAL    BREHON    B.    SOMERVELL 
Commanding  General, 
Services  of  Supply 


l!i  of  18  and  19  who  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Army  can  choose  any  one  of  13  branches  of  service:  Air  Force  (including 
ration  Cadets),  Armored  Force,  Cavalry,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Coast  Artillery  (Antiaircraft  or  Harbor 
»<ense),  Corps  of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Military  Police,  Field  Artillery,  Infantry,  Medical  Department,  Ordnance 
ii  artment.    Quartermaster   Corps    or   Signal   Corps.     Call    at   the    nearest   Army    Recruiting    and    Induction    Station. 


Recruiting  and  Induction  Service 
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WING  TALK 


FROM  a  person  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  who  is  what  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  "a  reliable  source,"  comes 
an  objection  to  the  general  assumption 
(which  he  says  Wing  Talk  shares)  that 
the  "airplane  of  tomorrow"  will  be  a 
civilian  ship. 

"It  will  be  a  military  plane,"  he  says, 
"because  the  war  will  still  be  going  on 
when  it  comes.  And  it  will  be  just  as 
marvelous  and  strange,  compared  with 
what  we  have  now,  as  the  postwar  ma- 
chines for  civilian  use."  He  didn't  go 
into  detail,  on  the  usual  grounds  of  mili- 
tary secrecy. 

From  what's  happening  today,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  for  any  man  of 
imagination  to  foresee  some  of  the  won- 
ders to  come — soon — in  Navy  and  Army 
air  work.  The  planes  ahead  won't  all 
be  mere  improvements  of  types  we  al- 
ready have;  many  will  be  designed  for 
new  functions  ■  not  now  attempted  by 
anything  on  wings.  But  all  will  result 
from  present-day  needs. 

We  will  probably  have,  for  example, 
what  will  amount  to  flying  pillboxes, 
huge  craft  carrying  armor  and  guns  in 
place  of  bombs.  Machine  guns  and  can- 
nons, 75-millimeter  and  bigger,  will  stick 
out  in  all  directions  like  pins  in  a  cush- 
ion. They  will  be  one  answer  to  the 
problem  of  escorting  bombers  with 
ranges  so  great  that  short-range  fighter 
planes  cannot  go  along  to  protect 
them. 

Our  Flying  Fortresses  and  Liberators, 
both  four-engined  bombers  equipped 
only  with  machine  guns,  have  picked  off 
attacking  German  and  Jap  fighter  planes 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  indicate  that 
a  plane  devoted  entirely  to  such  work 
would  be  a  downright  nuisance  to  the 
enemy.  They  would  behave  in  the  air 
in  much  the  way  heavy  warships  behave 
on  the  water  when  they  throw  comfort- 
ing rings  of  defense  around  transports 
and  cargo  ships. 

With  these  scowling  monsters  will  go 
extremely  high-altitude  bombers,  carry- 
ing loads  beyond  anything  we  ordinarily 


think  of  now.    Already  the  Briti| 
supposed  to  bo  using  eight-toj 
and  the  Germans  are  reported  to  I 
big  ship  with  Diesel  engines  and  a| 
pressure  cabin  to  keep  crews  haj 
conscious  in  the  rare  atmospher 
and  nine  miles  up.    All  of  whic 
start. 

Much  closer  to  the  groun 
tically  on  it — will  be  other 
relatively  small  and  preposterousll 
They  will  zip  along  the  treetops 
and  so  swiftly  that  antiaircraft 
curl  up  with  dizziness  just  watch 
pursuit  planes  will  have  the  most  I 
trouble  trying  to  maneuver  and  fi| 
such  miserable  heights. 

As  a  companion  plane,  we  will  I 
day  see  aircraft  that  are  simply  n| 
artillery  pieces.  They  will  go  alon 
ground  troops  and  armored  forces,  I 
much  of  the  work  now  handled  t| 
mobile  rifles  and  howitzers.  The  bl 
cannon  has  a  range  of  20  miles  J 
a  smaller  piece  mounted  on  a  plarl 
a  range  equal  to  that  of  the  plane| 
a  little.  Hundreds  of  miles,  in 
words.  The  Bell  P-39,  with  a  20-  i 
millimeter  cannon  in  the  nose,  | 
sample.  The  Russians  have  us 
destroy  German  tanks  in  quantity.l 
Russians  have  another  ship  of  thei| 
which  operates  similarly. 

A  37-mm.  shell  from  a  plane  is  jil 
deadly  as  one  fired  from  the  grl 
generally  speaking,  and  the  aeriall 
non  is  much  easier  to  move  arourl 
can  go  find  a  tank,  rather  than  wal 
a  tank  to  find  it.  The  flying  cannl 
tomorrow  will  be  stable  enough  to  [ 
more  accurate  aiming  than  is 
now. 

Along  with  these  will  be  high-alt 
fighters,    of   course,    and   all   the 
standard  designs  of  today.    And 
or  later,  according  to  electrical  exil 
somebody  in  this  war  will  pop  up| 
robot  planes  controlled  by  radio, 
are  distinctly  more  practical  thanl 
might    guess    from    reading    the    cl 
strips.  ...  R.  ]| 
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"These  chutes  certainly  do  come  in  handy,  don't  they 
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KST  the  moou,  a  mist-shrouded  phantom 
icking  across  the  Irish  sea. 

i  and  blacker  than  the  hounds  of  hell  it 
.  higher,  more  ominous  than  the  Flying 
»*an  of  yore — it's   a    nightmare,    a    Nazi 
ite  coming  true. 

t  ese  wings — stretching  across  the  sky — are 

'  ith  the  stars  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  And  that 

^  belly  is  fat  with  freight.  Cargo  picked  up 

la  a  few  hours  ago  for  delivery  tomorrow 

I  tar.  .  .  or  Cairo  ...  or  Murmansk. 

|b  Convoy  1943 — a  never-ending  bridge  of 
proof  ships  across  the  ceiling  of  the  world. 

uilding  of  Vought -Sikorsky  cargo-carrying 

one  of  the  many  Nash-Kelvinator  war 

>ng  with  2,000  H.P.,  supercharged,  high- 

engines  to  give  our  naval  aviators  their 


highest-flying,  fastest  fighter— the  Corsair. 

.  .  .  Along  with  Hamilton  Standard  propellers 
for  United  Nations  bombers— to  turn  those  Axis 
nightmares  into  nights  of  fearful  reality. 

Let  this  be  an  example,  Hitler,  of  how  all 
America  is  back  of  its  fighting  forces— men  who 
yesterday  made  refrigerators  and  automobiles  are 
now  working  on  more  deadly,  precise  instruments 


MAS*/. 


of  destruction  than  a  Nazi  mind  ever  conceived 
of.  And  we  are  all  in  this  fight  to  win— buying 
War  Bonds  .  .  .  bringing  in  the  scrap  for  victory. 
So  sleep  while  you  can  in  Berchtesgaden  ...  or 
Berlin  .  .  .  take  your  rest  in  Tokio.  The  awakening 
is  coming!  The  might  of  America  is  on  wing. 
•  •  • 
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Collier's  for  November  28,  1942 


LATHER  SHAVE-Two 
Kinds:  Menthol-iced 
(extra  cool)  and  Plain 


Everyone  knows  that  metal,  particu- 
larly tin,  is  scarce.  Despite  this  critical 
shortage,  our  Government  has  been 
extremely  generous  in  permitting  even 
a  limited  use  of  metal  tubes  for  shave 
cream.  But  Mennen  believes  that  the 
men  at  home  will  gladly  accept  shave 
cream  in  glass  jars  if  they  know  that 
they  will  be  helping  our  Government 


overcome  the  metal  shortage.  Volun- 
tarily, Mennen  is  conserving  metal 
by  putting  its  same  high  quality  shave 
cream  in  convenient  glass  jars.  A 
limited  supply  of  tubes  is  still  avail- 
able, but  you  can  "Save  Tin  and  Help 
Win"  — buy  Mennen  Shave  Cream  in 
glass  jars.  And  you  don't  have  to  re- 
turn an  empty  tube  to  your  druggist. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  SKIN  SPECIALISTS-A  recent 
survey  revealed  that  more  Dermatolo- 
gists use  Mennen  Shave  Products  than 
any  other  brand  . . .  more  than  the  next 
two  leading  brands  combined.  This 
personal  preference  on  the  part  of  these 
members  of  the  medical  profession, 
authorities  on  skin  care,  is  proof  of  the 
quality  of  Mennen  Shave  Products. 


ekly  for  November  28,  1942 
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We'll  Have  to  Feed  the  World  Again 


y  Herbert  Hoover 


usl  we  slarve  ourselves 
feed  the  world  after 
e  war?  Out  of  his  vast 
perience  in  feeding  the 
ingry  Mr.  Hoover  shows 
hy  we  should  plan  now 


I 


STARVING  world  must  be  fed 
after  this  war  ends.  That  has  been 
promised  to  the  victims  of  the  war 
ain  and  again  by  President  Roosevelt 
d  Prime  Minister  Churchill.  Even  if  it 
d  not  been  promised,  we  would  have 
do  it  if  we  want  to  make  a  lasting  peace 
stead  of  lasting  anarchy.  And  we  will 
ed  to  do  it  unless  we  are  willing  to 
and  by  and  watch  millions  of  human 
ings  die  after  we  have  made  gigantic 
crifices  to  give  them  a  chance  to  live. 
If  this  war  stopped  tomorrow,  there 
Duld  be  millions  of  permanently  de- 
litated  adults  and  millions  of  stunted 
lildren.  But  there  will  always  be  trai- 
ns who  can  be  saved.    If  European 


civilization  is  to  live,  they  must  be  fed. 
And  especially  this  must  be  done  for  the 
children,  or  we  shall  be  faced  with  a 
generation  of  physical  degenerates  and 
potential  gangsters. 

But  if  these  promises  are  to  be  kept 
we  shall  need  to  begin  preparedness 
long  before  the  war  ends.  That  pre- 
paredness means  some  new  direction 
and  new  strategy  for  American  agri- 
culture. It  means  preparation  of  sup- 
plies from  South  America.  It  means 
advance  agreements  with  our  allies  as 
to  control  of  world  supplies,  finance, 
shipping  and  administration.  It  means 
creation  of  organization  in  advance, 
with  an  understanding  of  the  huge  vol- 
umes needed,  the  kind  of  food  needed, 
the  source  of  these  supplies,  their  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  problems 
which  must  be  met. 

There  are  more  Horsemen  that  fol- 
low modern  war  than  at  the  time  the 
Apocalypse  was  written.  In  modern  total 
war,  Famine  and  Pestilence  are  accom- 
panied by  four  new  recruits  whose 
names  are  Revolution,  Unemployment, 


Suspicion  and  Hate.  These  additional 
destroyers  make  the  job  harder  to  man- 
age. 

That  there  is  and  will  be  famine,  needs 
little  demonstration.  Already  148,000,- 
000  people  in  the  occupied  democra- 
cies in  Europe  and  Asia  are  short  of 
food;  millions  of  them  are  actually 
starving,  and  our  allies  are  obviously 
running  on  very  short  rations. 

The  Nazis'  food  supply  is  sufficient 
for  their  evils  of  today.  They  are  work- 
ing hordes  of  prisoners  on  the  farms  and 
robbing  some  of  the  occupied  territories. 
But  their  internal  production  will  grow 
worse  as  the  war  goes  on  and  there  is 
less  to  steal  from  the  subjected  peoples. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  degenerate  in  domestic  food 
supply.  The  reasons  for  that  are  simple 
enough:  Europe  in  peacetime — and  by 
Europe  I  here  mean  Britain  and  all  of 
Europe  excluding  Russia — has  to  im- 
port large  amounts  of  food  for  human 
beings.  That  is  now  cut  off  by  the  block- 
ade, except  to  Britain,  and  some  small 
amounts  to  the  neutral  countries. 

On  top  of  this,  under  the  pressure  of 


Street  scene,  Vichy,  1942:  Elo- 
quent evidence  that  food,  or 
the  lack  oi  it,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  major  preoccupation 
oi  Europe's  conquered  millions 


total  war,  field  crops  decline  year  by 
year.  Manpower  and  horsepower  are  in- 
creasingly drained  to  the  war;  farm  im- 
plements cannot  be  replaced;  fertilizers 
are  diverted  to  explosives;  planting  is 
less  effective,  and  harvesting  less  per- 
fect. Also,  the  animals  in  Europe  are 
in  considerable  degree  dependent  upon 
imported  feed.  In  consequence  of  the 
blockade,  some  part  of  the  dairy  and 
breeding  herds  must  be  slaughtered 
early  in  total  war,  and  domestic  feed  for 
the  remaining  animals  decreases  be- 
cause more  fields  must  be  turned  to 
direct  food  for  humans — and  thus  still 
more  of  the  flocks  and  herds  must  be 
slaughtered. 

In  the  last  war,  the  principal  food  ani- 
mals of  Europe — -cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
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i  devastated  Spain,  thousands  will 
ot  survive  the  war  but  other  thou- 
inds,  especially  the  children,  may  be 
wed  if  postwar  help  is  planned  now 


For  the  Polish  refugees,  below,  herded 
into  a  German  prison  camp,  semistarva- 
tion  will  become  real  starvation  because 
Germany  will  feed  its  armies  first  of  all 


— decreased  by  over  70,000,000  head, 
and  that  is  again  taking  place.  The  in- 
valuable chicken  vanishes,  and  fishing  is 
greatly  diminished.  Thus  the  stream  of 
animal  products  steadily  decreases.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  the  ravages  of 
armies  and  scorched-earth  policies. 

Nor  will  famine  this  time  be  limited 
to  Europe,  for  these  causes  are  also 
working  in  Asia  and  Russia. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  picture 
widespread  hunger  or  starvation.  We 
have  not  had  such  a  thing  in  America. 

Nationwide  hunger  and  starvation 
mean  grim  suffering,  incalculable  grief 
over  wilting  children,  physical  degen- 
eration, stunted  growth,  distorted,  em- 
bittered minds  and  death.  Its  lasting 
effect  is  one  of  degree  and  time.  Adults 
can  recuperate  from  months  of  under- 
nourishment. Children  can  stand  less. 
In  fact,  the  undersized,  rickets,  and  the 
death  rate  among  children  are  the  sensi- 
tive barometers  of  starvation.  Not  even 
during  our  Civil  War  was  there  a  town 
or  city  where  these  effects  reached  one 
tenth  of  what  they  are  in  certain  cities 
of  the  occupied  democracies  at  this  mo- 
ment. .    . 

The  Threat  of  Disease 

From  all  food  shortages  comes  the 
danger  of  pestilence.  People  do  not 
often  die  directly  from  starvation.  Their 
resistance  is  weakened  and  they  fall 
easy  prey  to  contagions.  Moreover,  peo- 
ple consume  their  available  fat  supplies 
and  have  little  or  none  left  for  soap. 
Uncleanliness  invites  such  scourges  as 
typhus — which  is  transmitted  by  body 
lice. 

There  is  another  vital  peril  in  this 
question.  Unless  these  masses  of  people 
in  scores  of  nations  can  have  food  and 
be  protected  from  pestilence,  there  can 
be  no  social  or  political  stability  upon 
which  peace  can  be  built. 

We  had  a  parallel  experience  with  this 
problem  after  the  first  World  War.  In 
that  famine,  America  bore  the  major 
load  of  supplies,  finam  i  ad  administra- 
tion. Except  for  American  food  pre- 
paredness, food  strategy  and  American 
intervention,  there  would  then  have 
been   the    greatest    sacrifice    of    human 


■ 


life  in  all  history — even  more  devai 
ing  than  that  which  followed  the  Tl 
Years'  War,  when  one  third  of  the 
lation  of  Europe  is  said  to  have 
That  America  succeeded  in  its  tat! 
evidenced  not  alone  by  grateful  st 
ments  of  every  government  in  M^ 
but   by   the   statistical    fact    that  tj 
populations  did  not  decrease  during] 
period. 

No  nation  had  ever  undertaken 
a   mission  before.    We   had  to  pi 
through    the    thickets    and    swam 
governmental,  social,  financial  and 
nomic  problems,   including  human 
ture  in  the  raw.    From  that  expei 
we  can  make  some  estimate  as 
need  next  time,  the  source  of  su 
and  the  strategy  and  tactics  neces: 
defeat  both  famine  and  pestilence 
to  set  millions  upon  the  road  bai 
strength  and  health. 

The  size  of  the  problem  is  partly  it 
cated  by  the  number  of  human  beij 
who  will  be  in  some  degree  short  of  ft 
After  the  first  World  War,  twenty-et| 
nations  outside  of  Russia  were  invol' 
They  comprised  over  375,000,000  d 
pie 

After  the  present  war  these  numl| 
will  apparently  be  increased  by  15 
millions,  and  this  time  Russia  and  Cr| 
must  be  added. 

In  the  last  war,  defeated  Russia,  v 
roughly  140,000.000  people,  was  famfl 
stricken  in  certain  areas.  We  made! 
effort  to  furnish  food  but  Russia  refu 
relief  because  the  Allies  stipulated  t| 
she  must  stop  fighting  her  neighbors, 
was  not  until  the  renewed  faminel 
1922  that  we  were  able  to  assist  he: 
a  large  scale 

Russia  will  need  food  help  during 
war;  and  afterward,  with  lands  desp 
and  scorched  by  the  Germans,  there 
be  tens  of  millions  to  add  to  the  d 
spective  totals. 

China's  normal  food  supply  is  a 
subsistence  level  and  therefore  sho: 
spreads  disaster  even  faster  than 
countries  of  higher  standards.  Despo: 
and  ravaged  by  Japan,  she  will  hJ 
scores  of  millions  to  add  to  these  v 
totals. 

Therefore   it   is   possible   to  estim 
that    over    500,000,000    people    will 
suffering    from    some    degree    of    t 
shortage  after  this  war,  and  that  sc 
European  countries — Norway,  Holla 
Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Poland,  Yu 
slavia    and   the    Baltic    states — will 
much  worse  off  than  last  time.  Certai 
the  amount  of  food  required  to  meet 
emergency  cannot  be  less  than  after 
first  World  War,  even  if  the  war  sho 
end  tomorrow.    The  ultimate  need  \ 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  war,  as  t 
controls  the  degree  of  the  demorali 
tion  in  domestic  supplies 

n 

The  Food  We  Sent  to  Europe      , 

The  total  amount  of  food  for  hun  ^ 
beings  imported  from  overseas  into 
European  area  during  the  acute  per  681 1 
of  twelve  months  following  the  Am 
tice  in  November,  1918,  was  about  I 
000,000  tons  (54  billion  pounds), 
this,  between  4,500,000  and  5,000/ 
tons  (9  to  10  billion  pounds)  were  a  jOl 
mal  and  vegetable  oil  products,  the  h 
ance  mostly  grains,  rice,  peas,  beans  i 
sugar.  There  was  insufficient  shipp 
to  transport  much  food  for  animals.  1 
total  value  of  this  food  at  the  prices 
that  time  was  roughly  $6,000,000,000 

Something  over  16,000,000  out  of 
27,000,000  tons  of  food  came  from 
United  States,  including  about  2,400,1 
tons  of  animal  and  vegetable  oil  pr< 
ucts. 

Of  the  American  food,  which  hac 
value  of  about  $3,300,000,000,  we  f 
nished  about  $2,400,000,000  on  ere. 
about  $325,000,000  in  charity  (mos 
for  children),  and  about  $575,000,1 
(Continued  on  page  59J 
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was  a  benighted  young 
1  with  a  false  notion  of 

rresses.  He  learned  a 
at  deal  from  the  first  one 

i  that  profession  he  met 


ROLLING  slowly  on  the  long  blue 
pt  noonday  swell,  the  clipper  ship 
jj-  Sea  Moth  lay  in  the  sun,  and  the 
piple  of  Chatto's  Greater  Theatrical 
T'erprises  lined  the  rail,  looking  at  the 
ij  ien  hills  of  California  low  upon  the 
)  horizon.  Felicity  Sullivan,  with  her 
tjds  folded  primly  in  her  tippet,  stole 

iaughty  glance  at  Mr.  Cordret,  the 
e. 
Ir.  Dan  Cordret  stood,  from  habit, 
■h  his  feet  braced  wide  apart,  as  if 
dj  deck  were  really  rolling.  For  so 
'ijjng  a  man  he  had  a  very  hard  face, 
&  ladies  of  the  company  had  agreed 
i  ny  times;  but  there  was  something 
0>ut  the  way  he  wore  his  high-peaked 
)  raked  over  one  ear  that  set  off  the 


Then  Dan's  right  fist  hooked  upward  and  in  with  a  short  jolting  slash 


The  Coast  of  Fortune 

By  Michael  Foster 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  HARRY  HORSE  MEYERS 


short,  cruel  hook  of  his  nose,  and  his 
sideburns  were  scorched  coppery  by  the 
suns  of  the  Line.  The  men  of  both 
watches  were  ganged  on  the  main  deck, 
well  forward.  They,  too,  were  staring 
at  the  distant  coast,  and  talking  in  low- 
ered voices  among  themselves. 

With  his  head  thrust  forward,  Dan 
Cordret  was  watching  them  with  a  cold 
blue  eye.  Felicity  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  he  expected  trouble  from 
the  hands  when  the  ship  reached  San 
Francisco.  Crews  were  deserting  whole- 
sale to  make  their  way  upcountry  to 
the  gold  creeks. 

On  the  foredeck  was  another  little 
crowd  of  men:  roughly  bearded,  silent, 
in  red  or  plaid  wool  shirts  and  canvas 
jackets — the  steerage  passengers,  the 
men  bound  for  the  gold  creeks  of  the 
High  Sierras. 

Away  on  the  horizon,  coming  nearer, 
was  the  sail  of  a  small  boat. 

"Stand  by  for  the  pilot,"  Dan  said. 

With  a  growl,  the  second  mate 
slouched  down  the  poop  ladder  and 
went  forward  along  the  main  deck. 
Hooking  an  impatient  hand  at  a  couple 


of  idling  seamen,  he  shambled  on  with- 
out looking  back.  The  next  time  Felicity 
looked,  they  had  dragged  out  the  pilot 
ladder  and  were  paying  it  out  over  the 
side. 

Dan  stamped  on  the  deck  above  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  almost  at  once  Cap- 
tain Griswold  came  up  like  a  tired  and 
ill-tempered  djinn  in  a  seagoing  frock 
coat — a  burly  old  man  who  looked  ill. 

"Pilot's  on  the  leeboard,  sir,"  Dan 
said. 

"Well,  mister,  get  more  sail  back  on 
her,  then,"  Captain  Griswold  said. 
"We've  waited  long  enough." 

A  S  DAN  went  down  to  the  main  deck, 
■**■  Captain  Griswold  stalked  toward  the 
passengers  at  the  rail.  To  Mrs.  Tuttle 
he  bowed  and  said  throatily : 

"Madame,  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me — to  be  a  hundred  and  ten 
days  out  of  New  York.  I  thank  Our 
Maker,  however,  that  Staghound  and 
Golden  Fleece  are  somewhere  well 
astern,  where  we  left  'em." 

Mrs.  Tuttle  clasped  her  hands  in  an 
impulsive,  girlish  gesture  and  answered 


in  her  most  elegant  aristocratic  voice: 

"Oh,  but,  Captain  Griswold,  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  your  gallant  men  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  give  us  a  most 
enjoyable  and  a  most  rapid  voyage." 

Felicity  listened  with  wonder,  as  she 
always  did  to  Mrs.  Tuttle's  languishing 
manners,  her  sonorous  gentility  in  pub- 
lic— especially  when  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman within  earshot.  Felicity  had 
shared  a  stateroom  with  Mrs.  Tuttle  all 
the  way  from  New  York  around  the 
Horn,  and  night  after  night  had  listened 
to  the  old  girl's  meditations  when  she 
had  hung  her  switch  on  the  hook  pro- 
vided in  every  stateroom  for  a  gentle- 
man's razorstrop,  and  was  brushing  it 
out  vigorously. 

The  captain  turned  his  head  again 
and  glared  uncertainly. 

"Eh?  Eh?"  he  said,  blinking.  "Stones? 
Stones,  Madame?" 

He  walked  away,  breathing  heavily, 
and  Mrs.  Tuttle  hissed  in  Felicity's  ear, 
"Ignorant  old  rooster!  Doesn't  know 
the  first  thing  about  cultured  conversa- 
tion. God's  buttons,  but  I  hate  a  ninny!" 
(Continued  on  page  32,) 
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By  Arthur  Ms! 


No  other  writer  is  anywhere  near  as  amuu 
as  William  Saroyan  nor  has  nearly  as  rrl 
fun.    Ii  you  doubt  it,  just  ask  Mr.  Sarc  ■ 


MOST  people  go  broke  trying  to  make  money,  bi  J 
incredible   William   Saroyan   has   a   system  a  | 
own.   He  took  the  first  big  step  toward  financial 
titution  early  this  year  when  Hollywood  paid  him  $( 
for  an  original  movie  script  called  The  Human  Corned) 
distributed  the  money  among  relatives  and  friends  in 
fornia  with  the  naive  insistence  that  one  person  dc 
need  so  much  money,  and  collectively,  many  peopl 
Then  in  August  he  dropped  his  last  $9,000,  and  $5,00C 
he  didn't  have,  in  a  dismal  week  of  Saroyan  reperto 
the  Belasco  Theater  in  New  York. 

Indifferent  to  reunion  with  penury  and  imminent  / 
induction,  he  set  about  completing  a  70,000-word  novi 
fall  publication,  working  between  conferences  on  the 
of  picture  rights  to  his  prize-winning  play,  The  Tin 
Your  Life.  With  this  money  he  hoped  to  get  out  of 
and  relaunch  his  ill-starred  dramatic  venture. 

The  picture-sale  effort  carried  a  touch  of  irony,  foi 
than  two  years  ago  all  Hollywood  was  bidding  for  The  ' 
of  Your  Life,  which  had  won  both  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
fused)  and  the  New  York   Critics  Circle  Award  (accepj 
To  the  top  offer  of  $100,000,  he  countered  with  this  oil 
his  own :  Any  producer  could  film  the  play  for  nothing, 
vided  all  picture  profits  were  pledged  to  some  phase  of 
was  then  called  National  Defense.   It  could  be  in  the 
of  Red  Cross  contributions,  Defense  Bonds,  or  any  kir 
service  relief.    The  proposition  ended  all  bidding. 

The    bidding    was    resumed    recently    and    offers 
reached  $50,000  when  Saroyan  suddenly  halted  all  neg<( 
tions.    Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  with  whom  he   had  q 
reled  and  traded  insults  early  in  the  year,  was  not 
making  The  Human  Comedy,  but  had  started  "shoot 
on  his  34th  birthday,  August  31st.    His  sentimental  na 
melted  under  the  warmth  of  such  a  gesture. 

"That's  my  company,"  he  declared.   "If  M-G-M  do< 
want  The  Time  of  Your  Life,  nobody  gets  it  at  any  pri 


Birth  oi  a  Playwright 
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With  the  play  still  unsold,  the  ambitious  Saroyan  Tl 
ter  was  never  resurrected  and  his  severest  critics  breath' 
sigh  of  relief.  His  week-long  setback  as  an  impresario 
the  only  vindication  they  had  enjoyed  since  he  launchec 
playwriting  career  a  few  years  ago  under  strange  impe 
The  New  York  Times  had  expressed  casual  lament 
such  a  prolific  author  had  written  no  play.  By  next  mai 
dispatched  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  paper  and  annour 
that  he  would  take  up  the  matter  at  once.  Within  a  wee! 
delivered  a  full-length  drama  called  Subway  Circus  to 
Theater  Guild,  which  almost  produced  it.  But  his  p. 
writing  had  begun. 

From  then  on,  every  move  he  made  in  the  the. 
seemed  in  startling  violation  of  sacred  precedent — arri 
technical  and  especially  financial.  Producers  sickenec 
he  gave  away  his  groceries.  Not  only  did  he  invite  pe< 
to  dress  rehearsals  for  free,  but  his  independent  produc 
of  The  Beautiful  People  will  be  remembered  less  for  its  s 
pie  beauty  than  for  his  offer  of  admission  price  cheerfi 
refunded  on  the  way  out,  for  any  reason  whatever.  For 
weeks  his  stubborn  faith  in  public  honesty  cost  him  c 
1%%  of  box-office  gross,  which  was  considerably  less  t 
the  value  of  newspaper  space  used  in  recording  the  n« 

His  contempt  for  rules  and  rote  of  dramatic  construct 
is  best  reflected  by  his  proposition  to  Artie  Shaw,  the  b 
leader,  whom  he  sought  to  star  in  a  play  called  Jim  Dar 
He  wanted  Shaw  for  the  character  Johnny,  a  clarinetist  v 
one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  ghoulish  aspect  was  to  be  sj 
bolized  by  a  coffin  tied  to  one  of  Johnny's  feet.  Shaw  r 
the  play  and  Saroyan's  persuasive  letter  on  why  he  sho 
accept. 

"I  couldn't  do  it,"  the  band  leader  replied.  "Anyho\ 
like  your  letter  a  lot  better  than  the  play." 

"Okay,"  Saroyan  wrote  back  with  his  customary  co 
teroffer,  "I'll  dramatize  the  letter.    Will  you  act  in  tha 

Thus  has  the  Californian,  sometimes  called  San  Fr 
Cisco's  Second  Earthquake,  annoyed  first  the  literary  wc 
and  lately  the  theatrical  and  motion-picture  industries, 
pressing  opinions  with  the  highest  brass  content  on  recc 
More  annoying  than  his  stinging  criticism,  however, 
been  his  ability  to  put  forth  in  (Continued  on  page 
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14  MAN'S  WIFE 


B  William  E.  Barrett 

LISTRATED      BT      ELMORE      BROWN 


as  a  pickup,  lhe  first  experience  of  its  kind  for 
ler  of  lhem.   And,  more  than  likely,  the  last 


T"  ART  ROWAN  was  tough.    He  had 

"i  been  tough  all  of  his  life.    You  do 

■*-{  not  get  an  aeronautical  education 

vil  small  airports,  repair  hangars  and 

ailraft  factories  by  being  a  shy  type 

«rj  waiting  for  someone  to  say,  "Hey, 

8*."  Rowan  had  never  waited  for  any- 

ofj:  he  rammed  his  way  in  wherever  his 

.vie  shoulders  would  fit — and  into  some 

^Kes  where  they  wouldn't.    Now   he 

tiei  practically  every  rating  that  a  pilot 

Otfld  have  and  he  was  flying  for  the 

A)  Corps  Transport  Command  with  a 

'■(tain's  bars  on  his  shoulders  and  sil- 

M6  wings  over  his  heart. 

i  Security  gives  a  man  poise,  and  the 

Hwledge  that  he  is  tops  in  his  own 

'.Hie  smooths  the  edges  off  his  aggres- 

■pness.   People  who  met  Rowan  liked 

ts.    They  liked   his   drawl,   the    slow 

Hie   that  broke   across   his   weather - 

Hned  face,  the  easy  way  that  he  car- 

mh  a  compact,  powerful  body.    Most 

Hple  liked  his  air  of  complete  self- 

Hndence:  nobody  doubted  the  hard- 

Hs  underneath. 

i  ftowan  himself  doubted  the  iron-man 
Hend  sometimes.  He  was  aware  of  the 
Mad  sentimental  streak  in  himself  be- 
Hse  he  had  to  fight  with  it.  Along  the 
wy  that  he  had  come,  he  had  left  many 
Higs  that  he  wanted,  some  things  that 
■loved.  A  man  who  is  going  up  fills  his 
U?  with  partings  and  a  tough  man  who 
tks  that  swallows  so  many  unshed 
Mrs  that  he  dilutes  the  chemical  in- 
g-dients  of  toughness. 
IHe  had  fought  for  a  home  of  his  own 
ed  he  had  won  it  with  his  own  hands; 
ffen  his  country  had  called  him  to  fly  all 
Ijids  of  ships  to  all  kinds  of  places  in 
•  kinds  of  weather.  At  the  very  peak 
B  his  career  he  was  a  ferry  pilot  and 
Be  one  thing  that  no  ferry  pilot  could 
■ve  was  a  home.  Rowan  slept  wher- 
fler  he  set  a  ship  down  and  he  took  his 
King  where  he  found  it,  clamping  down 
rd  on  whatever  he  felt  about  Marion, 
out  the  home  that  was  theirs  in  Mary- 
ad  and  the  flowers  that  they  had 
mted  around  it. 

tMarion  in  a  dress  of  cloudy  blue,  the 
lite  house  with  lights  yellow  in 
e  dusk,  scarlet  roses  climbing  over  the 
mmerhouse:  those  things  belonged  to 
nation  at  peace  and  to  a  man  who 
uld  win  them.  .  .  . 

Rowan  brought  the  big  fighter  over 
e  far  fringe  of  the  airport.  He  coasted 
^wn  at  eighty  miles  an  hour,  the  engine 
;hing  now  where  once  it  roared.  His 
leels  touched,  bounced  lightly  and 
Hied. 

He  checked  in  at  the  operations  office, 
changed  a  few  curt  words  with  a 
mthful  second  lieutenant  and  barged 
it  into  a  night  that  was  sticky  with 
;at. 

The  airport  was  an  island  in  the  river, 
ss  than  a  mile  from  downtown.  You 
fd  not  often  hit  airports  that  close  to 
jwns,  but  this  was  the  flat,  wide  Mid- 
e  West.  He  had  left  the  Coast  that  he 
id  not  live  on  a  mere  five  hours  ago; 
e  was  as  far  from  home  as  he  was  from 
le  factory  that  had  spawned  this  ship, 
low  long  was  it  since  he  had  seen 
Iarion?  Two  months.  He  had  flown 
lips  to  every  place  in  the  United  States 
xcept  the  place  that  he  called  home. 


There  seemed  to  be  some  perverse 
streak  of  Army  cruelty  in  that.  If  he  was 
stuck  in  one  spot  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  hitting  so  many  wrong  cities  was 
hard.    Two  months! 

He  strode  out  along  the  viaduct  that 
led  downtown  and  he  did  not  see  any- 
one in  the  cars  or  along  the  sidewalk.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned  this  town  did 
not  exist,  it  was  zero  bounded  by  noth- 
ing. He  was  not  sure  that  its  inhabitants 
were  people  and  he  did  not  care.  Only 
when  he  reached  movie  row  did  he  be- 
come alert.  He  was  suddenly  a  shopper : 
a  motorman  riding  streetcars  on  his  day 
off,  a  sailor  rowing  rowboats.  Bart 
Rowan  wanted  an  aviation  picture. 

He  found  one  in  the  middle  of  a  block. 
The  picture  was  just  beginning  and  he 
stumbled  down  the  aisle  in  the  dark. 
He  sat  down  heavily  with  his  legs 
straight  out  and  for  a  few  minutes  he 
felt  motion  under  him,  an  urge  to  move 
his  feet  on  the  rudder  pedals.  Instead 
of  glowing  instruments  to  watch,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  screen. 

He  accepted  the  plot's  beginnings  with 
resignation.  All  of  these  reel-life  pilots 
were  natty  lads,  they  never  had  any 
work  to  do  which  would  spoil  the  hero- 
ine's fun  and  they  were  never  embar- 
rassed in  swank  places  by  a  lack  of 
money.    Marvelous. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


She  was  half  smiling, 
a  trifle  embarrassed, 
holding  her  cigarette 
in  the  half-apologetic 
manner  of  all  women 
without  matches.  "Do 
you  mind?"  she  asked 
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Thai  man's  here  again — 
with  his  lull  assortment  of 
moonshine,  popskull,  rolgut, 
calamity  juice  and  boltled- 
in-barn.  Seekers  of  third- 
rail  entertainment  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  busi- 
ness is  as  good,  and  his 
product    as    bad,    as    ever 


WE  DIDN'T  recognize  him  at  first, 
but  it  was  Joe  all  right.  Joe 
hadn't  been  around  since  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  repealed. 
Back  in  the  late  twenties,  Joe,  succeed- 
ing a  guy  named  Tony  who  was  knocked 
off  by  Al  Capone's  mob  on  the  eve  of 
his  appearance  before  a  federal  grand 
jury,  used  to  sell  us  popskull  Scotch, 
rye,  bourbon,  gin  and  even  champagne 
(swift  cider).  But  with  repeal,  Joe  went 
to  work  in  a  filling  station  upstate  some- 
where, and  we  hadn't  seen  him. 

It's  likely  we  wouldn't  have  seen  him 
yet  if  we  hadn't  dropped  into  a  liquor 
store  shopping  for  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
rye  for  the  week  end.    When  the  clerk 
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asked  us  four  bucks  for  stuff  we'd  been 
paying  two  thirty-five  for,  we  settled  for 
one  bottle  and  said  something  about 
what  is  the  world  coming  to.  The  clerk 
explained  something  we  should  have 
known:  that  the  new  federal  revenue 
bill  was  hiking  the  tax  on  a  gallon  of 
liquor  from  four  to  six  dollars,  and  that 
the  chances  were  the  tax  would  go 
higher. 

The  clerk  sold  us  one  bottle,  said  he 
was  sorry.  The  moment  we  were  gone, 
he  phoned  Joe,  and  Joe  came  around  an 
hour  later  offering  us  hooch  at  two-fifty 
a  bottle — in  case  lots,  if  we  wanted  it. 

Joe  is  fifteen  years  older  than  when 
we  first  knew  him,  many  pounds  heav- 
ier, and  he  has  lost  his  hair.  One  of 
his  sons  is  in  the  Navy.  Another's  just 
been  drafted.  His  daughter  is  married 
to  a  guy  who  has  a  forty-eight-hundred- 
dollar  government  job. 

All  told,  Joe  is  feeling  swell  and  pa- 
triotic and  is  glad  to  be  back  in  the  old 
bootleg  clothes.  He  is  getting  his  clien- 
tele through  clerks  in  legal  liquor  stores, 
who  pass  on  to  him  the  names  of  guys 
who  can't  afford  to  buy  regular  stuff 
now  that  taxes  are  zooming,  and  on 
which  the  government  can't  put  a  price 
ceiling  because   it  won't  stop  boosting 


By  Walter  Davenport 


the  imposts.  Joe  slips  the  clerk  a  dollar 
or  two  for  each  name.  If  the  clerk  puts 
something  very  good  in  his  way,  Joe 
pays  him  accordingly — maybe  five 
bucks.  If  the  clerk  is  young  enough,  he 
figures  that  he's  going  to  be  drafted. 
And,  anyway,  he  tells  himself,  business 
is  all  shot. 

Among  the  first  things  we  learned  as 
the  result  of  this  reunion  with  Joe  is 
that,  country-wide,  the  legitimate  sales 
of  legal  liquor  are  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  forty  per  cent  less  than  they  were  at 
this  time  last  year.  These  are  official 
figures,  not  Joe's. 

But  that's  how  we  got  started.  Forth- 
with, we  consulted  all  the  authorities — 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Control  people,  the 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue office,  state  liquor  dispensing 
boards,  the  prohibitionists,  the  legal  dis- 
tillers, and  a  few  happy  gents  who  have 
gone  into  the  moonshine  and  wildcat 
alcohol  rackets  unworried  by  priorities, 
price  ceilings  and  raw  materials. 

The  prohibitionists  (who  still  think 
that  what  Herbert  Hoover  called  a  No- 
ble Experiment  never  got  a  chance)  are 
busily  launching  a  second  drive  toward 
a  second  prohibition  amendment  and 
enactment  law.    They  could  say  that  it 


Collier's  fight  for  prohibit 
repeal  helped  crystallize  p 
lie  opinion — here  are  th 
famous  articles,  shots  in  a  1 
tie  we  may  have  to  fight  ag 


never  had  a  chance,  but  they're  cleve 
today  than  they  were  then.  Their  f, 
objective  is  to  pass  the  Bilbo-Cap 
Bill,  which  would  make  dry  all  ar 
"within  a  reasonable  distance  of  m 
tary  camps  and  industrial  war  centei 
And  if  you  don't  believe  that  would  p 
hibit  the  legal  sale  of  liquor  in  aim 
all  inhabited  sections  of  our  count 
you're  wrong. 

In  Washington  they'll  assure  you  tl 
if  this  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor  it  v 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  be: 
passed.  The  campaign  is  on.  Recen 
there  was  a  checkup  of  the  Presider 
mail.  Out  of  approximately  2,500  1 
ters  received  in  one  day,  more  than  ( 
demanded  that  he  stop  vice  and  the  s 
of  liquor  in  the  vicinity  of  Army  cam 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  has  it  that  thir 
six  out  of  every  hundred  polled  woi 
(Continued  on  page  78,) 
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H  Frank  X.  Tolbert 

tfRATED    BY    EARL    OLIVER    HURST 


jjBnel  Grew's  peerless  eight- y  ear- 
c  daughter  again  shapes  Marine 
cps  justice,  to  the  complete  sai- 

llclion  of  one  Sergeant  Donohoe 


AT  day  the  battalion  made  two  prac- 
ice  landings.  The  ramp  boats  rode  in 
n  the  breakers  and  spilled  Marines  and 
ment  on  Onslow  Beach, 
lonel  Grew  didn't  like  the  first  landing, 
e  boys  had  to  go  back  to  the  mockups 
e  inlet  and  start  all  over  again.  This 
id  time  the  entire  battalion,  including 
usky,  red-haired  colonel,  required  only 
inutes  to  scramble  down  the  cargo  nets 
[into  the  barges. 

ss  Virgie  Grew,  the  colonel's  eight- 
old  daughter,  missed  most  of  the  fun. 
ppened  that  Mrs.  Grew  had  directed 
ittle  girl  to  take  a  nap  at  about  the  same 
the  boys  were  going  down  the  sides  of 
mockups  for  the  first  landing, 
at  morning,  Mrs.  Grew  had  said  to  the 
el: 

iving  here  on  the  island  is  almost  like 
ng  a  child  on  a  battlefield.  Why  do  those 
have  to  shout  so  much  on  the  beach? 
inia  gets  more  nervous  every  day.  She 
almost  in  hysterics  when  we  passed  the 
range  on  the  way  to  Jacksonville  the 
r  day.  I'm  going  to  have  her  take  a  nap 
if  the  afternoon." 

it  was  that  Virgie  spent  the  early  part 
he  afternoon  in  her  room,  simulating 
whenever  her  mother  came  in.  At 
at  two  o'clock,  Mrs.  Grew  said  to  Creola, 
Negro  cook,  "The  poor  darling  is  sleep- 
Don't  disturb  her.  She  gets  little  enough 
around  here." 
hen  Mrs.  Grew  left  in  the  station  wagon 
a  shopping  trip  to  Kinston. 
irgie  stood  at  a  window  and  watched 
station  wagon  roll  along  the  sandy  road 
ard  the  ferry.  There  was  a  bridge  being 
structed  between  the  island  and  the 
nland,  but  the  bridge  wasn't  finished. 
;ie  tiptoed  out  on  the  back  porch  of  the 
ch  house.  Creola  was  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
irgie  left  the  porch  and  moved  at  a  trot 
>ugh  the  sand  dunes  for  about  two  hun- 
d  yards.  Somewhere  off  in  the  dunes  she 
Id  hear  a  baritone  cadence  count.  The 
were  marching  back  to  the  barracks. 
Tear  the  inlet  she  dropped  on  the  topside 
high  dune  and  peered  through  the  tas- 
d  reeds.  Below,  a  jeep  was  parked  by 
of  the  beached  "Y"  boats.  Colonel  Grew 
a  Marine  captain,  with  a  paratrooper's 
ignia  on  his  blouse,  were  sitting  in  the 
They  were  talking  to  a  Coast  Guard 
ef  petty  officer. 

/irgie  started  to  squirm  back  through  the 
ds.  But  the  captain  had  spotted  her  flam- 
hair.  (Continued  on  page  S6) 


gie  didn't  have  time  to  reply  to  her 

ter.    She  plopped  down  in  the  front 

at  ol  the  jeep  and  started  the  engine 


About  the  luckiest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  girl 
in  Washington  is  to  be  picked  as  a  hostess  for  the 
local  Stage  Door  Canteen.  They  serve  two  nights  a 
week  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  for  the  jobs 


With  two  and  often  four  girls  sharing  a  single  room, 
:he  closet  problem  can  become  very  acute.  They 
try  to  limit  their  wardrobes  as  much  as  possible 
and  keep  their  clothes  in  suitcases  under  the  bed 


Here  a  group  of  members  of  the  Women's  Battalion  is 
loaded  on  an  Army  truck  after  a  dance  at  Fort  Myer, 
ready  to  be  taken  back  to  Washington.  You  wjll  agree 
that   these   girls   don't   look    like   a   lot   of   lonely-hearts 


Uncle  Sam's 
Seminary 

By  Helena 
Huntington  Smith 


You  can  stop  worrying  about  Wash- 
ington's 66,000  girl  newcomers,  who 
know  what  their  real  problems  are 
and  what  to  do  about  solving  them. 
And  we  don't  mean  housing  either 


Left:  These  girls  are  employed  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's office  filing  endless  records.  They 
love  their  work.  Washington  is  just  won- 
derful and  you  see  so  many  famous  people 

PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR    COLLIER'S    BY    NINA    LEEN-PIX 


A  foriy-dollar-a-month  (including  two  meals  daily)  board- 
inghouse  affords  little  privacy.  As  many  as  twenty  per- 
sons use  one  house  telephone  and  the  conversation 
over   it    comes   under   the    head    of    public    information 


EVER  since  Pearl  Harbor  or  earlier,  Uncle  Sa| 
conducting  a  young  ladies'  seminary  on  th 
the  Potomac.    If  you  haven't  heard  about  i 
cause  the  seminary  is  rarely  mentioned  in  just  I 
It's  a  fact,  however,  that  since  the  war  started,  yo 
Uncle  with  the  white  whiskers  has  got  hold  of  sel 
by  the  tail — such  as  controlling  prices  and  desigj 
girdles — and  that  now,  on  top  ot  everything  el 
taken  over  the  problems  and  duties  of  the  headj 
a  girls'  boarding  school. 

Women  in  the  government  are  nothing  new.i 
in  the  government,  Heaven  help  us,  were  nevel 
Before  Lend-Lease,  the  typical  U.  S.  office  hi 
sober-sided  young  woman  who  gave  every  sigl 
more  interested  in  her  pension  (due  to  start  in 
she  was  in  next  Saturday  night's  date.  But  sin] 
spectable  modern  war  has  to  be  fought  in  the  1 
before  it  is  fought  on  the  battlefronts,  there  are  6| 
women  in  Washington  offices  today  than  there  vJ 
cember,  1940,  or  more  than  double  the  previouj 
bringing  the  grand  total  of  government  females 
000.  And  the  newcomers  are  a  different  kind  (| 
tirely. 

They're  young.  According  to  the  records  il 
otherwise  Office  of  Emergency  Management,  and[ 
organization  of  the  big  civilian  war  agencies— I 
half  of  those  who  have  come  to  Washington  in  t)| 
months  are  between  nineteen  and  twenty-two. 

Thousands  have  never  been  away  from  hoi| 
Thousands  come  from  small  towns.  (But  the 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago  get  just  as  homesick.)! 
passed  their  Civil  Service  tests  back  home,  anl 
come  to  Washington  with  flying  colors,  but  oh.[ 
green  some  of  them  are!  One  little  dame,  who  f| 
cently  to  do  Uncle  Sam's  typing,  astonished  her 
in  the  training  section  by  admitting  that  she'd  rl 
carbon  paper.  Another  one,  from  somewhere  in| 
open  spaces,  had  never  seen  a  traffic  light  before. 

Hicksville  Learns  Fast 

Well,  they  helped  the  little  Hicksville  girl  to  1 
room — the  first  and  greatest  problem  that  confro| 
comer  in  crowded  Washington.  It  was  pretty  f. 
the  supervisor,  who  lived  on  the  same  bus  lini 
she'd  better  take  the  girl  home  the  first  night  to  i| 
she  got  there.  But  finding  out  at  the  last  minu' 
couldn't  go,  she  gave  the  kid  a  dollar  and  told  h 
a  cab. 

Little  Hicksville  studied  out  for  herself  ho* 
went,  and  used  the  dollar  to  go  to  a  movie.  Th 
that  she'll  do  all  right. 

Most  of  the  new  arrivals  were  put  on  board 
when  they  left,  by  anxious  mothers  or  aunties  wl 
ing  word  were:  "Now,  Sallie  Mae,  if  you  don't 
Washington,  you  come  right  back  home." 

This  is  excellent  maternal  advice,  but  if  Sallie 
to  take  it  on  any  considerable  scale  she  would  p 
disrupt  the  government  and  would  certainly  har 
winning  of  the  war.  Hence  large  numbers  of  peop 
haustively  concerned  over  her  state  of  health  anc 
of  mind.  Chins  wag  endlessly  over  her  flighty  lor 
head  (up  hair-dos,  like  Dache  hats,  nose  veils  an 
effects  in  general,  being  not  much  worn).  She  i« 
ferred  to  as  "Washington's  girl  problem,"  by  tl 
people  who  see  problems  in  everything  and  esp 
being  young,  contrary  to  the  normal  human  belie 
only  serious  problem  is  in  being  older  than  you  u 
Everybody  in  Washington  worries  about  the  gi: 
the  girls. 

Elderly  ladies  of  thirty-five  or  so  labor  and  sit 
over  the  girls'  housing,  their  recreation,  their  c 
finances  and  their  boy  friends.  Which  is  a  good 
cause  some  of  these  little  matters  do  require 
amount  of  attending  to,  and  the  girls  themselv 
never  do  it.  Washington  papers  have  X-rayed  ev< 
of  a  government  girl's  life,  from  her  underwe; 
weekly  budget.  One  sob  series  even  turned  up 
new  worry:  twenty-five  years  hence,  it  was  pre 
residue  of  today's  government  girls  would  be  frusl 
maids,  still  clinging  to  a  government  pay  roll. 

Meanwhile  most  of  them  are  having  the  timi 
lives. 

Pick  out  any  normal,  average-looking  girl  wh 
your  eye  around  a  government  office  and  ask  her 
thinks  about  Washington — but  not  unless  you  ha 
of  time.  For  the  probability  is  that  she  will  get  a  g 
in  her  eyes,  and  will  talk  for  ten  minutes  without  stc 
sum,  Washington  is  wo-o-onderful!  (Continued  on 


One  of  the  major  problems  that  faces  a  workej 
time  Washington  is  where  and  how  to  wash, 
iron    laundry.     These    girls    have    solved    thel 
problem,  with  or  without  their  landlady's  pel 
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To  Care  for  Him  Who 
Shall  Have  Borne  the  Battle 


By  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


— Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 


HOW  are  you  feeling  today?"  Uni- 
versally the  answer  came  back: 
"Fine,  ma'am,"  accompanied  by 
a  smile  which  made  you  think  the  boy 
really  did  feel  fine.  So  young  they  were, 
except  for  an  old  sea  dog  here  and  there 
or  an  old-time  Marine  who  had  had 
many  cruises  in  the  Service.  The  spirit 
was  the  same  in  every  case,  however, 
among  these  men  back  from  the  battles 
of  the  Solomons,  Midway,  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Australia. 

These  men  were  not  fond  of  telling 
about  how  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
hospital,  and  sometimes  the  nurses  or 
the  ward  doctor  would  have  to  tell  me 
about  some  particular  exploit,  like  the 
man  who,  during  one  of  the  landings  on 
the  Solomon  Islands,  singlehanded  shot 
thirty- six  Japanese  before  he  himself 
was  shot. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  pro- 
gressed through  those  wards  that  the 
story  of  a  particular  exploit  which  you 
often  wanted  them  to  tell  was  not  really 
the  story  of  the  greatest  heroism — 
rather,  it  was  the  weeks  spent  in  a  hos- 
pital bed  undergoing  operation  after 
operation  and  still  being  able  to  smile. 
That  was  heroism. 

I  remember  one  boy  in  the  Mare 
Island  hospital  who  had  been  badly 
burned  in  Honolulu.  Much  plasma,  for 
which  we  in  civilian  life  have  been  do- 
nating our  blood,  had  gone  into  keeping 
that  boy  alive,  and  the  doctor  said  to 
me:  "He  is  a  very  sick  boy,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, but  it  will  do  him  good  if  you- can 
go  in  to  see  him."  He  was  a  sick  boy, 
there  was  no  question  about  that.  But  I 
had  a  feeling  just  the  same  that  if  get- 
ting well  depended  upon  the  fight  which 
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he  and  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  put 
up,  he  would  get  well. 

At  Mare  Island  hospital  they  had 
drawn  up  all  the  young  doctors  and 
nurses  on  one  side  of  the  walk,  and  on 
the  other  side,  wheel  chairs  with  vari- 
ous wounded  men  who  could  leave  the 
wards.  These  chairs  were  pushed  by  the 
white-clad  hospital  corps  men.  Some  of 
the  wounded  men  had  been  drawn  up  in 
similar  fashion  to  greet  the  President 
just  a  week  or  so  before. 

I  never  knew  when  I  asked  the  doctors 
or  the  nurses  what  was  the  matter  with 
"that  boy"  just  what  the  answer  would 
be. 

They  Still  Keep  Smiling 

Many  a  time,  however,  the  answer 
was:  "He's  lost  a  leg,"  or  "He's  lost  a 
foot,"  and  yet  the  wounded  boy's  smile 
was  still  there  and  stayed  there  while  I 
tried  to  tell  him  how  much  modern  sci- 
ence could  accomplish,  how  he  would 
be  able  to  do  practically  all  of  the  things 
that  he  had  ever  done  in  the  past,  and 
that  losing  a  leg  or  a  foot  did  not  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans  these  days. 

I  had  to  swallow  hard  when  I  said  it. 
Down  in  my  heart  I  was  asking  myself 
how  I  would  feel  if  I  had  to  start  in  on 
this  long  period  of  training,  how  I  would 
feel  if  it  were  one  of  my  own  sons  lying 
in  that  bed  and  facing  months  of  re- 
adjustment. But  that  did  not  seem  to 
come  to  the  surface — at  least  with  these 
particular  boys.  They  evidently  were 
not  going  to  think  of  the  difficulties; 
they  were  only  going  to  think  of  the 
final,  successful  achievement. 

Young  America  is  extraordinarily 
heartening.   They  may  come  from  farms 


or  factories  or  colleges,  but  there  is  a 
spirit  in  all  of  them  which  binds  them 
together.  That  spirit  which  somehow 
knows  that  victory  is  theirs. 

I  visited  only  one  Army  hospital — 
Lettermen's  in  the  Presidio.  It  is  a 
lovely  location  and  beautifully  kept, 
but  it  hasn't  been  obliged  to  expand  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Navy  hospitals 
have.  So  I  feel  I  want  to  tell  you  pri- 
marily about  the  naval  hospitals. 

The  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts 
of  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country  want  to  know  how  their  men- 
folk are  housed  and  fed  and  cared  for 
when  they  themselves  cannot  be  with 
them.  I  kept  wishing  a  hundred  times 
a  day,  as  I  went  down  between  the  long 
aisles  of  beds,  that  the  boys  could  look 
up  and  instead  of  finding  a  stranger's 
eyes  upon  them,  could  see  the  women 
they  loved. 

One  can  only  hope  that  in  having  a 
great  desire  to  pass  on  to  these  patients 
a  sense  of  security  and  affection  and 
admiration,  one  does  succeed;  and  per- 
haps through  their  own  imagination, 
they  see  the  woman  they  love  in  any 
woman  who  comes  to  them  with  a  real 
interest  and  affection  in  her  eyes. 

San  Diego  hospital  has  grown  from 
900  to  5,000.  This  might  imply  confu- 
sion— as  new  buildings  have  gone  up 
everywhere — but  the  small  units  are  as 
neat  and  well  cared  for  as  the  large  ones. 
I  went  into  the  small  TB  building  in 
which  there  were  some  boys  from  the 
southern  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 
might  well  be  there  for  weeks,  but  at 
least  the  disease  has  been  discovered 
and  with  proper  care  they  have  a  chance 
for  recovery. 


At   Mare   Island   hospital   in   the 
Francisco    Bay    area,    Mrs.    Roosei 
passes  down  a  line  of  wounded 


Some  of  the  old  Fair  buildings 
been  converted  into  barracks  where| 
men  who  are  convalescing  are  se 
spend  their  last   few  weeks  of 
lescence.    Here   they   have   more 
dom.    They  may  wander  in  the  ga 
and   there   is   a   Red   Cross   room 
trained  workers  who  visit  the  war 
well  as  talk  to  the  boys  in  the 
Many  a  difficulty  is  ironed  out  wti 
is  talked  over  with  these  capable 
women. 

The    nurses   have    pleasant   que 
though  arranged  to  simulate,  as  fa 
possible,  the  space  which  they  will  h| 
to  fit  into  at  sea,  in  the  hope  of  br 
ing   them    in   gently   in   case    they 
needed. 

I  remember  having  attended  a  li| 
luncheon  in  the  gallery  of  this 
building,  and  I  could  not  help  thii 
that  today  all  of  this  beauty  is  senl 
a  far  better  purpose  than  it  did  e| 
during  the  years  of  the  Exposition. 

An  Awkward  Moment 

Not  all  the  boys  in  the  hospitals 
casualties    from    actual    fighting   zci 
Some  of  them  are  brought  in  from  sb 
stations  or  from  ships  at  sea,  and  v 
often  their  ailments   are   characteri 
of  a  civilian  population.    Jaundice  n 
be  found,  and  there  were  four  wards 
appendicitis  cases  in  one  hospital, 
fact,    I   was   allowed   to   look    into 
operating    room,    where,    under    Id 
anesthetic,  two  boys  were  having  tt 
appendixes  removed. 

I  would  never  have  tried  to  attr 
their  attention,  but  the  doctor  in  cha 
said  that  they  would  be  disappointet 
they  did  not  see  me,  so  he  suggested 
both  of  them  that  they  turn  their  e; 
and  look  at  me.  I  responded  in  a  rati 
embarrassed  and  nervous  manner 
fear,  but  then,  I  could  see  what  was  hi 
pening  to  those  appendixes! 

Some  of  the  patients  play  chess ;  m 
of  them  play  games  of  some  kind.  Mai 
of  them  read,  and  the  Red  Cross  ha 
canteen  and  a  traveling  library  in  nea 
every  large  hospital.  Few  of  the  b< 
I  talked  with  were  near  their 
homes.  One  boy  made  the  whole  Wi 
laugh  as  he  told  me,  "I'm  going  to  ha 
a  baby  in  December  and  I  sure  hope 
get  home  for  it." 

South  Carolina  is  a  long  way  from  S 
Francisco! 

You  got  the  feeling  that  most  of  Tej 
had  gone  into  the  Navy  as  boy  af 
boy,  asked  about  his  home,  named  so 
little  Texas  town. 

Bremerton  hospital,  of  course,  1 
not  had  to  expand  so  much,  but  ther 
came  across  the  one  case  which  seeir 
really  depressing — a  nervous  case — a 
the  boy  told  me  he  did  not  think 
would  ever  be  able  to  go  back  again 
the  Navy.  The  doctor  said  he  thouf 
in  all  probability  he  would  be  better 
in  his  old  civilian  job,  which  was 
strain  on  him.  This  is  true,  of  cour 
of  a  number  of  men  in  this  war,  just 
it  was  in  the  last  war. 

The  organization  of  all  of  these  hi 
petals,  the  choice  of  men  to  head  th< 
up,  is  a  gigantic  business  ventu 
When  you  think  that  they  are  dotted 
over  the  East  Coast  and  the  W 
Coast,  over  the  islands  of  the  Paci 
and  the  Caribbean,  you  look  with  pri 
at  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Na' 
and  feel  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
the  medical  profession  of  the  wh< 
country,  which  has  responded  so  ms 
nificently  to  the  call  to  enter  the  arm 
services,  and  which  has  made  this  nec< 
sary  expansion  possible.  *? 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


"Do  DOUBLE-DUTY ! 


WE  GOT  our  heads  together  and  decided  to  be  really  sensible  about  presents 
this  year  — so  Jim  and  I  are  giving  each  other  War  Bonds  — and  Susie's 
emptied  her  pig-bank  to  buy  Stamps!  And  of  course  we  have  two  big  ideas 
in  mind.  By  helping  win  the  war  we're  making  sure  there'll  be  years  of  real 
American  Christmases  to  come  .  .  .  And  we're  also  building  a  nest-egg  for  the 
Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchen  we're  going  to  buy  as  soon  as  Hotpoint  turns  from 
war  work  to  making  home  appliances  again. 


with  Hotpot  Ran„ 


FOR  A  $6,000  HOME-The  Victory  Kitchen  (above),  complete  with  Hotpoint 
Range,  Refrigerator,  Electric  Dishwasher,  Sink  and  Hotpoint  Steel  Cab- 
inets, costs  so  little  many  $6,000  homes  now  enjoy  them. 

The  cost  of  a  Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchen,  including  Appliances,  Sink  and  Cabinets, 
averages  about  10%  of  borne-building  costs. 


Give,  Wa^3(mi6Tat^...Ej^t^  KlXcW^  Ioyyiovvow 


ELECTRIC 
KITCHENS 


A  Hotpoint  Electric  Range  will  bring  me 
iie  cleanliness  of  electricity.  Meals  will  taste 
letter— be  better  for  us,  because  natural  juices 
nj  precious  vitamins  are  not  cooked  away! 


•  Every  feature  of  the  big  Hotpoint 
Electric  Refrigerator  is  designed  to 
save!  It  is  built  to  preserve  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  flavor  peak! 


•  Thanks  to  the  Hotpoint  Automatic 
Electric  Dishwasher,  Disposall  and 
Hotpoint  Steel  Cabinet*,  my  kitchen 
will  be  as  modern  as  tomorrow's  news. 


Collier's  for  November  28,   1942 


He  used  to  wave  at  me  from  that  hill... we  lived 
just  bevond  it.  He  knew  the  exact  time  I'd  he  by 
. . .  and  I'd  wave  to  him  from  the  cab. 

And  on  my  time  off.  I'd  go  to  the  hill  with 
him,  and  we'd  sit  together,  my  son  and  I,  and  wait 
for  the  trains  to  come  along.  We'd  hear  their 
whistle  calling  across  the  distance.,  .then  see  the 
long  plume  of  smoke  come  into  view,  racing  like 
the  wind... and  as  they  thundered  by,  we'd  both 
wave  to  the  engineer. 

Maybe  there's  something  in  hereditv  —  he 
seemed  to  have  the  railroad  in  his  blood.  Vi  hen 
he  finished  school ..  .well.  1  rolled  into  the  \  ards 
one  day,  and  there  he  was — no  longer  my  little 


A  BOY  ON  A  HILL-TOP 

hoy,  but  a  man.  A  railroad  man ! 

He  might  someday  have  taken  over  mv  run. 
But.  last  December  7,  he  was  twenty-one .  . . 

I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.  He  got  his  two 
weeks  leave  before  he  left.  But  whenever  I  pass 
that  hill,  I  seem  to  see  him,  as  he  used  to  be.  he- 
fore  he  became  a  man  and  had  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  being  a  man. 

I  know  he  wants  to  come  back  to  the  railroad 
...and  I'm  going  to  see  that  he  does  come  hack! 
Those  Japs  and  Nazis  who  started  all  this — when 
they  creep  up  on  him  and  all  his  fellows  in  arms 
—  even  if  they  come  with  a  thousand  tanks  and 
mobile  guns  and   all   the  dive-bombers  the\   can 


find  in  hell  —  he  and  his  buddies  will  meet  tr 
with  fifty  thousand  tanks  and  a  hundred  thougi 
planes  and  two  hundred  thousand  guns.  \I\  j 
now.  is  to  get  that  equipment  to  the  ships  tha 
take  it  to  him  and  to  all  the  other  American  b 
like  him,  no  matter  where  they  are. 

And  it  can  rain  and  snow  and  sleet  and  it 
blow,  and  nothing  will  stop  me.  I'll  get  the  s 
through  to  him.  I  am  getting  it  through  to  h 
You  only  have  to  lie  still  in  the  night  and  lis 
to  the  rumble  of  the  trains — the  trains  ever\  wl 
—  to  know  that  I'm  speaking  the  truth.  It's 
Mm.  and  it's  my  country,  whose  lives  are  at  sta 
and  I  can't  fail  and  J  won't. 


Published  as  a  tribute  to  the  railroad  workers  of  America 
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Ring  Twice  for  Laura 


|<  Vera  Caspary 

.UTRATED     BY     EARL     CORDREY 


^h  Story  Thus  Far: 

/  RA   HUNT,    a    young    New    York    City    advertising 

•  '.man,  has  a  cocktail  with  her  fiance\  Shelby  Carpen- 
er.She  tells  him  that  she  is  to  dine,  a  little  later,  with 
vao  Lydecker,  a  brilliant — and  unusually  eccentric — 
avDaper  columnist.  She  takes  a  cab  and  starts  for  Ly- 
ecr's  apartment. 

1e  following  morning,  her  maid,  Bessie  Clark,  finds  a 
fees  body  in  her  apartment.  The  face,  mutilated,  is  un- 
etfnizable;  but,  since  Laura  is  missing,  it  is  quite  natu- 
ral) assumed  that  it  was  she  who  had  been  murdered. 

lark  McPherson,  a  clever  police  official,  is  assigned  to 
hWase.  He  interviews  everyone  who  may,  possibly,  give 
in  a  "lead."  The  taxi  driver  testifies  that  Laura  had  not 
or  to  Lydecker's   place;   he  says   that,   obedient   to   her 

I  s.  he  had  taken  her  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

rte  body  is  cremated.  After  which,  Mark  receives  the 
re  est  surprise  of  his  life:  He  finds  Laura  Hunt,  alive 
fin  excellent  health,  in  her  apartment!    Her   story   is 

ir    suddenly   deciding   not   to    dine   with    Lydecker,    she 

jigone  to  Connecticut;  and  that,  having  seen  no  news- 
■Mrs  and  since  her  radio  had  been  out  of  order,  she  had 
■fc  nothing  of  her  "death."  She  says  that  the  murdered 
ijnust  have  been  Diane  Redfern,  a  model,  to  whom  she 

a.lent  her  apartment. 

.!  the  course  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  Lydecker, 
■lenter  and  Laura,  Mark  learns  that  Diane  had  been 
■|ve  with  Carpenter  and  that  Laura's  jealousy  had  been 
Aftgly  aroused — for  a  time,  at  least.  He  feels  sure  that 
■lenter  is  trying  to  protect  someone;  and  he  feels  equally 
p  that  Laura  knows  more — far  more — than  she  cares 
Jjlmit. 

( jura  does  know  more  than  she  cares  to  admit.  For  ex- 
■le:  She  knows  (Carpenter  has  told  her)  that  her 
Mi  had  been  in  her  bedroom,  when  someone  had  rung 
Jfaoorbell,  stepped  in,  shot  Diane  to  death  and  slipped 
Btly  away,  without  being  seen  by  anyone  . 
Tvdecker,  it  appears,  is  in  love  with  Laura.  He  calls  on 
■I  at  her  apartment,  inveighs  wildly  against  both  Car- 
■jer  and   Mark;   and   he   raves   about  his   yearning   for 

I  [hile  he  is  talking,  Mark  comes  in.  He  says  that  he 
■peen  checking  up  on  Laura's  Connecticut  alibi — a  very 
■K  one.    Laura,  tense,  quivering,  listens.    Then:  "Noth- 

¥  Mark  says  quietly,  "I  discovered  up  there  mitigates 
■case  against  you." 
jbura  now  goes  on  to  describe  the  tense  scene  that  fol- 

rl  Mark's  words. 

Conclusion 

|jk  TALDO  said,  "How  pious!    Quite  as  if  he 

■  y  had  gone  to  seek  evidence  of  your  inno- 
I '  cence  rather  than  proof  of  your  guilt. 
4'azingly  charitable  for  a  member  of  the  detec- 
m  bureau,  don't  you  think?" 

t  It's  my  job  to  uncover  all  evidence  whether  it 
lives  guilt  or  innocence,"  Mark  said. 
♦  Come  now,  don't  tell  me  that  guilt  isn't  pref- 
■ble.  We're  realists,  McPherson.  We  know  that 
fcoriety  will  inevitably  accompany  your  triumph 
ra  case  as  startling  as  this.  Don't  tell  me,  my 
li  r  fellow,  that  you're  going  to  let  Preble  take  all 
t  bows." 

'.dark's  face  darkened.  His  embarrassment 
fcased  Waldo.  "Why  deny  it,  McPherson?  Your 
■eer  is  nourished  by  notoriety.  Laura  and  I 
«:e  discussing  it  at  dinner.  Quite  interesting, 
isn't  it,  pet?"    He  smiled  toward  me  as  if  we 

■  red  opinions.  "She's  as  well  aware  as  you  or 
tvlcPherson,  of  the  celebrity  this  case  could  give 
fur  name.  Consider  the  mutations  of  this  mur- 
l  case,  the  fascinating  facets  of  this  contradictory 
■Tie.  A  murder  victim  arises  from  the  grave  and 
b:omes  the  murderer! 

'Here,  my  little  dears,  is  what  the  public  wants, 
fropenny  lust,  Sunday-supplement  passion,  sin 
■the  Park  Avenue  sector.  Hour  by  hour,  minute 
b  minute,  a  nation  will  wait  for  dollar-a-word 
krerage  on  the  trial  of  the  decade.  And  the  mur- 
k-ess!" He  rolled  his  eyes.  "You  yourself,  Mc- 
fcerson,  paid  tribute  to  her  ankles." 
[The  muscles  tightened  on  Mark's  cheeks. 

'Who  emerges  as  the  hero  of  this  plushy 
kme?"  Waldo  went  on,  enjoying  his  eloquence, 
^'he  hero  of  it  all,  that  dauntless  fellow  who 
K  covers  the  secrets  of  a  modern  Lucrezia  Bor- 
ei,  is  none  other" — Waldo  rose,  bowed  low  and 
Citinued — "none    other    than    our    most    gallant 


The  doorbell  is  ringing.  Perhaps  he  has 
come  back  to  arrest  me.  He  will  find  me 
slipping  into  a  robe,  my  hair  unfastened 
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If  you're  going  around 

like  Ihis..."* 


«■  when  you  could 
go  around  like  this... 


TRY  THIS* 


imSAVEBS  ~~  yours. 


Choice  of  11  delicious  mint  and 
fruit  flavors.  Sold  everywhere.  5ji. 


McPherson,    the    limping    Hawkshaw." 

Mark's  hand,  curved  around  his  pipe, 
showed  white  at  the  knuckles. 

The  quiet  and  the  dignity  irked 
Waldo.  He  had  expected  his  victim  to 
squirm.  "All  right,  go  ahead  with  it. 
Arrest  her  if  you  think  you've  got  suf- 
ficient proof.  Bring  her  to  trial  on  your 
flimsy  evidence." 

"Waldo,"  I  said,  "let's  quit  this.  I'm 
quite  prepared  for  anything  that  can 
happen." 

"Our  hero,"  Waldo  said  with  swelling 
pride  and  power.  "But  wait,  Laura, 
until  he  hears  a  nation's  laughter.  Let 
him  try  to  prove  you  guilty,  my  love, 
let  him  swagger  on  the  witness  stand 
with  his  few  poor  shreds  of  evidence. 
What  a  jackanapes  he'll  be  after  I  get 
through  with  him.  Millions  of  Lydecker 
fans  will  roll  with  mirth  at  the  crude 
antics  of  the  silver-shinned  bumpkin." 

Waldo  had  seated  himself  on  the  arm 
of  my  chair,  had  taken  hold  of  my  hand 
again,  displaying  possession  trium- 
phantly. 

Mark  said,  "You  sound,  Lydecker,  as 
if  you  wanted  to  see  her  tried  for  this 
murder."       •    . 

"We  are  not  afraid,"  Waldo  said. 
"Laura  knows  that  I  will  use  all  of  my 
power  to  help  her." 

TWTARK  became  official:  "Very  well 
■*■■*■  then,  since  you're  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  Miss  Hunt's  welfare,  there's 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  know  that 
the  gun  has  been  discovered.  It  was  in 
the  chest  under  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room in  the  cottage  at  Wilton.  It's  a 
lady's  hunting  gun  marked  with  the  in- 
itials D.S.C.  and  was  once  owned  by 
Mrs.  John  Carpenter.  It  is  still  in  good 
condition,  has  been  cleaned,  oiled  and 
discharged  recently.  Shelby  has  identi- 
fied it  as  the  gun  he  gave  Miss  Hunt .  .  ." 

It  had  been  like  waiting  for  the  doctor 
and  being  relieved  when  the  final  word 
killed  all  hope.  I  pulled  away  from 
Waldo  and  stood  before  Mark.  "All 
right,"  I  said.  "All  right,  I've  been  ex- 
pecting it.  My  attorneys  are  Salsbury, 
Haskins,  Warder  &  Bone.  Do  I  get  in 
touch  with  them  now,  or  do  you  arrest 
me  first?" 

"Careful,  Laura." 

That  was  Waldo.  I  paid  no  attention. 
Mark  had  risen,  too.  Mark  stood  with 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  his  eyes 
looking  into  mine.  The  air  shivered 
between  us.  Mark  looked  sorry.  I  was 
glad;  I  wanted  Mark  to  be  sorry.  I  was 
less  afraid  because  there  was  a  sorry 
look  in  Mark's  eyes.  It  is  hard  to  be 
coherent,  to  set  this  all  down  in  words. 
I  can't  always  remember  the  right 
words.  I  know  that  I  was  crying  and 
that  Mark's  coat  sleeve  was  rough. 

Waldo  watched  us.     I  was  looking  at 


Mark's  face  but  I  felt  Waldo  wi 
as  if  his  eyes  were  shooting  arro"    I 
my  back.     Waldo's  voice  said,  I 
an  act,  Laura?"  Mark's  arm  tigh 

Waldo  said,  "A  classic  pre 
you  know,  you're  not  the  first  • 
who's  given  herself  to  the  jailei 
you'll  never  buy  your  freedor 
way,  Laura  .  .  ." 

Mark  had  deserted  me,  he  stoc 
Waldo,     fists     raised     above 
waxen  face.     Waldo's  eyes  bulg 
hind  his  glasses,  but   he  sat  ere 
arms    folded   on    his   breast.     I 
Mark.    I    pulled    at    his    arms, 
"Mark,  please.    It  won't  do  any  g 
get  angry.     If  you've  got  to  arre 
it's  all   right.    I'm  not  afraid!" 
was  laughing  at  us. 

"You  see,  my  noble  lad,  she  . 
your  gallantry." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  I  said  to  Vk 
laughter. 

"You  ought  to  have  learned  b; 
my  dear,  that  gallantry  is  the  lait 
of  a  cad." 

I  was  looking  at  Mark's  face,  r 
gone  without  sleep,  he'd  spent  th« 
driving  to  Wilton,  he  was  a  tired 
But  a  man,  as  Bessie  had  sai< 
Auntie  Sue  when  she  had  contra 
her  whole  way  of  life  to  tell  m 
some  men  were  bigger  than  tht 
comes.  I  had  been  gay  enough,  I 
plenty  of  fun,  enjoyed  men's  coi 
ionship,  but  there  had  been  too 
fussy  old  maids  and  six-foot  babi 

I  took  hold  of  Mark's  arm 
I  looked  at  him,  I  smiled  to  give  r 
courage.  Mark  wasn't  listenii 
Waldo  either,  he  was  looking  at  m 
and  smiling  delicately.  I  was  tire< 
longing  to  cling  and  feel  his  str 
to  rest  my  head  against  his  should 

"Tough,  Hawkshaw,  to  have  t< 
in  a  doll?  Before  you've  had  the c 
to  make  the  grade  with  her,  eh,  r 
shaw?" 

Waldo's  voice  was   shrill,   his 
crude  and  out  of  character.     The 
and  words  came  between  Mark  an 
our  moment  was  gone,  and  I  was 
ing  air  in  my  closed  fingers. 

Waldo  had  taken  off  his  glasses 
looked  at  me  with  naked  eyes.  "L 
I'm  an  old  friend.  What  I'm  saying 
be  distasteful  but  I  beg  you  to  rei 
ber  that  you've  known  this  man  foi 
forty-eight  hours  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  care,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
about  time.  Time  doesn't  mean 
thing." 

"He's  a  detective." 

"I  don't  care,  Waldo.  Maybe  he  • 
scheme  and  lay  traps  for  crook> 
racketeers,  but  he  couldn't  be  any 
but  honest  with  me,  could  you,  M; 

For  all  Mark  saw  of  me,  I  might 
lived  in  another  world.    He  was  st 
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4  -e  mercury  glass  vase  on  my  mantel, 

he^ift  Waldo  had  given  me  at  Christ- 

ns    I  looked  at  Waldo,  then,  I  saw  the 

«>-:ing  of  his  thick,  sensitive  lips  and 

he  reeping  mist  that  rose  over  his  pale, 

oi -al  eyeballs. 

Waldo's  voice  taunted  and  tore  at  me : 

'It   always  the  same,  isn't  it,  Laura? 

Th  same  pattern  over  and  over,   the 

d>  trap,  the  same  eagerness  and  de- 

The  lean,  the  lithe,  the  obvious 

•  muscular,  and  you  fail  to  sense  the 

ness  and  decay  and  corruption  un- 

^eath.     Do    you    remember    a    man 

,i  ed  Shelby  Carpenter?  He  used  you, 
it 

hut  up!     Shut  up!     Shut  up!"     I 

ted     at     Waldo's     swollen     eyes. 

're  right,  Waldo,  it's  the  same  pat- 

the  same  sickness  and  decay  and 

ption,  only  they're   in  you.    You! 

Waldo!    It's  your  malice.    You've 

ed  and  ridiculed  and  ruined  every 

I've  ever  had,  Waldo.     You  hate 

men   I   like,    you   find   their   weak 

:es,  you  make  them  weaker,  you've 

ed  and  shamed  them  before  my  eyes 

1  they've  hated  me!" 

oodthirsty,  Waldo  had  called  me, 

bloodthirsty  I  had  become  in  the 

en  fever  of  hating  him.     I  had  not 

it  clearly  with  Shelby  or  the  others, 

d  never  smelled  the   malice   until 

do  tried  to  shame  Mark  before  me. 

outed  bravely,  I  spoke  as  if  I  had 

n  before,  but  I  had  been  too  blind 

obstinate  to  see  how  his  sharp  little 

e  thrusts  had  hurt  my  friends  and 

royed  love  for  me.     I  saw  it  clearly 

,  as  if  I  were  a  god  upon  a  mountain, 

ng  down  at  humans  through  a  clear 

t.    And  I  was  glad  for  my  anger,  I 

lted  in  hatred,   I   screamed  for  re- 

ge,  I  was  bloodthirsty. 

You're   trying  to  destroy  him,   too. 

i  hate  him.    You're  jealous.    He's  a 

l.  Mark's  a  man.  That's  why  you've 

to  destroy  him." 

Mark  needs  no  help,"  Waldo  said, 
ark  seems  quite  capable  of  self-de- 
ction." 

/aldo  could  always  do  that  to  me,  al- 
s  diminish  me  in  an  argument,  tum- 
my just  anger  into  a  fishwife's  cheap 
lzy.    My  face  felt  its  ugliness  and  I 
ed  so  that  Mark  should  not  see  me. 
Mark  was  untouched,  he  held  him- 
scornful.     As  I  turned,  Mark's  arm 
ght  me,  pulled  me  close,  and  I  stood 
ide  him. 

So  you've  chosen?"  Waldo  said,  his 
ce  an  echo  of  mockery.  There  was 
more  strength  in  the  poison.  Mark's 
d,  straight,  unwavering  gaze  met 
ldo's  oblique  taunting  glance  and 
ldo  was  left  without  defenses,  except 
the  small,  shrill  weapon  of  petulance. 
Blessings  upon  your  self-destruc- 
my  children,"  Waldo  said  and 
led  his  glasses  on  his  nose. 

E  HAD  lost  the  fight.  He  was  trying 

to  make  a  dignified  retreat.    I   felt 

ry.  The  anger  was  all  drained  out  of 

and  now  that  Mark  had  taken  my 

r,  I  had  no  wish  to  punish  Waldo.  We 

I  quarreled,  we  had  unclothed  all  the 

ed  venom   of  our  disappointments, 

were  finished  with  friendship,  but  I 

Id  not  forget  his  kindness  and  gener- 

:y,  the  years  behind  us,  the  jokes  and 

inions  we  had  shared.    The  intimacy 

our  little  quarrels. 

'Waldo,"  I  said  and  took  a  half-step 

ward  him.     Mark's  arm  tightened,  he 

ught  me,  held  me,  and  I  forgot  the 

friend  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 

nd  at  my  door.     I  forgot  everything, 

ne  lted  shamelessly,  my  mind  clouded, 

let  go  of  all  my  taut  fear,  I  lay  back 

his  arms.    I  did  not  see  Waldo  leave 

>r  hear  the  door  close  nor  recollect  the 

tuation.    What  room  was  there  in  me 

r  any  sense   of  danger,   any   hint  of 

ickery,  any  memory  of  warning?    My 

other  had  said:  Never  give  yourself. 

nd  I  was  giving  myself  with  wayward 


delight,  spending  myself  with  such  aban- 
don that  Mark's  lips  must  have  known 
and  his  heart  and  muscles  that  he  pos- 
sessed me. 

He  let  go  so  suddenly  that  I  felt  as  if 
I'd  been  flung  against  a  wall.  He  let  go 
as  if  he  had  tried  to  conquer  and  won 
and  were  eager  to  be  finished. 

"Mark,"  I  cried.     "Mark." 

He  was  gone. 

That  was  three  hours  ago,  three  hours 
and  eighteen  minutes.  I  am  still  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  half  undressed. 
The  night  is  damp  and  there  is  a  damp- 
ness like  dew  on  my  flesh.  I  feel  dull 
and  dead,  my  hands  are  so  cold  that  I 
can  barely  hold  the  pencil.  But  I  must 
write,  I  have  to  keep  on  writing  it  down 
so  I  can  clear  my  mind  of  confusion  and 
think  clearly.  I  have  tried  to  remember 
every  scene  and  incident  and  every 
word  he  said  to  me. 

Waldo  had  warned  me;  and  Shelby. 
Mark's  a  detective.  But  if  he  believed 
me  guilty,  why  are  there  no  more  guards 
outside?  Or  had  he  grown  fond  of  me 
and,  believing  me  guilty,  given  me  this 
chance  to  escape?  Every  excuse  and 
every  solace  are  crowded  out  of  my 
mind  by  Waldo's  warnings.  I  had  tried 
to  believe  that  these  warnings  were  born 
of  Waldo's  jealousy,  that  Waldo  had 
contrived  with  cruel  cunning  to  equip 
Mark  with  a  set  of  faults  and  sins  that 
were  Waldo's  own  disguised  weaknesses. 

The  doorbell  is  ringing.  Perhaps  he 
has  come  back  to  arrest  me.  He  will 
find  me  slipping  into  a  robe,  my  hair 
unfastened.  Like  a  doll,  like  a  dame  .  .  . 

The  bell  is  still  ringing.  It's  very  late. 
The  street  has  grown  quiet.  It  must  have 
been  like  this  the  night  Diane  opened 
the  door  for  the  murderer. 

TNTHE  files  of  the  department  you  will 
*■  find  full  reports  on  the  Laura  Hunt 
case.  As  officially  recorded  the  case 
seems  like  hundreds  of  other  successful 
investigations.  Report  of  Lt.  McPher- 
son,  Report  of  Sgt.  Mooney,  Report  of 
Lt.  McPherson,  case  closed,  August  28th. 

The  most  interesting  developments  of 
the  case  never  got  into  the  department 
files.  My  report  on  that  scene  in  Laura's 
living  room,  for  instance,  read  like  this. 

"At  8:15  found  Lydecker  in  Hunt 
apartment  with  Laura.  He  was  doing 
some  fast  talking  to  prove  that  I  was 
plotting  to  get  her  to  confess.  Stayed 
until  9:40  (approx.)  when  he  left,  sent 
Behrens  and  Muzzio,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  door  to  trail  him.  I  proceeded 
to  Claudius  Cohen's  place  .  .  ." 

The  story  deserves  more  human  treat- 
ment than  police  records  allow. 

I  want  to  confess  before  I  write  any 
more  that  Waldo's  unfinished  story  and 
Laura's  manuscript  were  in  my  hands 
before  I  put  a  word  on  paper.  In  writ- 
ing that  section  which  comes  between 
his  document  and  Laura's,  I  have  tried 
to  tell  what  happened  as  it  happened, 
without  too  much  of  my  own  opinion  or 
prejudice.  But  I  am  human.  I  had 
seen  what  Waldo  wrote  about  me  and 
had  read  Laura's  flattering  comments. 
My  opinions  were  naturally  influenced. 

I  can't  help  wondering  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner hadn't  pulled  the  snide  trick  of 
assigning  me  to  the  case  when  he  knew 
I  was  counting  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
at  Ebbets  Field.  The  murder  might 
never  have  been  uncovered.  I  say  this' 
without  trying  to  take  any  bows  for 
solving  the  mystery.  I  fell  for  a  woman 
and  she  happened  to  like  me.  That 
circumstance  furnished  the  key  that  un- 
locked the  main  door. 

I  knew  from  the  start  that  Waldo  was 
hiding  something.  I  cannot  honestly 
say  that  I  suspected  him  of  love  or  mur- 
der. That  Sunday  morning  when  he 
looked  in  the  mirror  and  talked  about 
the  "singular  innocence"  of  his  face,  I 
knew  I  was  playing  with  a  screwball. 
But  it  was  not  unpleasant;  he  was  al- 
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When  your  car  or  truck  is 
equipped  with  an  AC  Oil  Filter, 
you  can  be  sure  of  maximum 
oil  economy.  Here  is  why: 

Your  engine  will  economize 
on  oil  as  long  as  its  moving 
parts  fit  snugly.  Oil  which  a 
filter  keeps  clean  preserves 
that  snug  fit  longer. 

OTHER  ECONOMIES,  TOO 
AC  Oil  Filters  also  help  to 
preserve  gas  economy,  retard 
the  formation  of  carbon,  and 
postpone  those  really  costly 
repairs  which  are  called  en- 
gine overhauls. 

WATCH  YOUR  OIL 

Ask  the  attendant  at  your 
service  station  to  test  your 
oil  for  dirt 
with  an  AC 
Oil  Test 
Pad.  When 
he  wipes 
your  dip 
stick  on  the  Pad,  look  at  the 
spot.  If  it's  dirty  and  black — 
replace  your  oil  filter  element, 
or  have  an  AC  filter  installed. 


LOOK 

FOR 

THIS 

SIGN 


AC    PRODUCES^  FOR   VICTORY 


Machine  guns,  aircraft  spark  plugs, 
standard  spark  plugs,  oil  filters, 
and  many  other  products  are  be- 
ing supplied  to  our  armed  forces: 


AC   SPARK   PLUG   DIVISION 
General  Motors  Corpora/ion 


ways  good  company.  He  had  told  me 
plainly  that  he  had  loved  Laura,  but  I 
thought  that  he  had  become  adjusted  to 
the  role  of  faithful  friend. 

I  had  to  know  what  he  was  hiding,  al- 
though I  suspected  the  sort  of  game  that 
would  make  an  amateur  feel  superior 
to  a  professional  detective.  Waldo  im- 
agined himself  a  great  authority  on 
crime. 

I  played  my  own  game.  I  flattered 
him,  I  sought  his  company,  I  laughed  at 
his  jokes.  While  I  asked  questions  about 
Laura's  habits,  I  studied  his.  What 
made  a  man  collect  old  glassware  and 
china?  What  caused  him  to  scream 
when  someone  tried  to  drink  out  of  his 
pet  coffee  cup?  Clues  to  character  are 
the  only  clues  that  add  up  to  the  solu- 
tion of  any  but  the  crudest  crime. 

Before  that  night  in  Montagnino's 
back  yard  when  he  told  me  about  the 
song,  Waldo's  talk  had  made  his  love 
for  Laura  sound  like  a  paternal  and  un- 
romantic  relationship.  It  was  then  that 
I  began  to  see  his  midnight  walks  as 
something  besides  the  affectation  of  a 
man  who  considered  himself  an  heir  to 
the  literary  tradition.  Perhaps  he  had 
not  spent  all  of  Friday  night  reading 
Gibbon  in  a  tepid  bath. 

Then  Laura  returned.  When  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Diane  Redfern  who 
had  been  murdered,  I  went  completely 
off  the  track.  There  were  so  many 
crossed  wires:  Shelby,  three  unex- 
plained lies,  a  gold  cigarette  case.  Dur- 
ing that  stage  of  the  investigation,  I 
couldn't  help  looking  in  the  mirror  and 
asking  myself  if  I  looked  like  the  kind 
of  sucker  who  trusts  a  woman. 

Shelby  honestly  believed  that  his 
fatal  beauty  had  led  Laura  to  murder. 
To  relieve  his  two-timing  conscience, 
Shelby  protected  her.  If  I  ever  saw  gal- 
lantry in  reverse,  that  was  it. 

DUT  Shelby  was  no  coward.  He  risked 
■'■"'  his  neck  that  night  he  went  up  to  her 
cottage  to  get  the  gun.  He  failed  be- 
cause a  yellow  taxi  was  on  his  trail,  and 
even  Shelby  was  smart  enough  to  know 
the  department  wasn't  spending  money 
just  to  give  one  of  its  men  a  joy  ride. 
When  Shelby  saw  that  shotgun  for  the 
first  time  after  the  murder,  it  lay  on  my 
desk. 

The  gun  was  a  clue  to  Shelby.  It  was 
marked  with  his  mother's  initials.  C 
stood  for  Carpenter,  S  for  Shelby,  D  for 
Delilah.  I  could  see  him  as  a  kid  in 
knee  pants  and  Buster  Brown  collar  re- 
citing pieces  for  a  mother  named  De- 
lilah. 

He  told  me  the  gun  had  been  used  a 
month  before.    He  had  shot  a  rabbit. 

I  said,  "Look  here,  Carpenter,  you 
can  relax.  If  you  tell  the  truth  now,  we 
might  be  able  to  forget  a  few  dozen  lies 
that  make  you  an  accessory  after  the 
fact.    Tomorrow  may  be  too  late." 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  I'd  said 
out  loud  what  I  thought  about  Delilah. 
He  would  never  turn  state's  evidence, 
no  suh,  not  a  Kentucky  Shelby.  That 
was  an  underworld  trick  which  no  gen- 
tleman could  sanction. 

It  took  three  hours  for  me  to  make 
him  understand  the  difference  between 
a  gentleman  and  an  ordinary  heel.  Then 
he  broke  down  and  confessed  that  he 
had  been  in  the  bedroom  with  Diane 
when  the  doorbell  rang. 

I  let  Preble  give  out  the  news  of 
Shelby's  confession,  because  I  was  play- 
ing a  game  with  him,  too.  In  world 
politics  it's  called  appeasement.  From 
Preble's  point  of  view,  the  gun  and 
Shelby's  confession  clinched  the  evi- 
dence against  Laura.  We  could  have 
booked  her  then  and  there  on  suspicion 
of  murder.  A  quick  arrest,  Preble 
thought,  would  bring  a  juicy  confession. 
And  orchids  for  the  department  under 
the  efficient  administration  of  Deputy 
Commissioner  Preble. 

I   could   see   his   hand   as   clearly   as 


though  he'd  shown  me  the  cards.  This 
was  Friday  and  on  Monday  the  com- 
missioner would  be  back  from  his  vaca- 
tion. Preble  had  little  time  to  garner 
his  share  of  personal  publicity.  And 
this  case,  since  Laura  had  come  back 
alive,  was  strictly  front  page,  and  coast 
to  coast  on  the  networks.  Preble's  wife 
and  kids  were  waiting  at  a  summer 
hotel  in  the  Thousand  Islands  to  hear 
over  the  air  waves  that  Papa  had  solved 
the  murder  mystery  of  the  decade. 

TX7E  HAD  a  knock-down-and-drag-out 
'*  argument.  I  wanted  time,  he  wanted 
action.  I  called  him  the  worn-out  wheel 
horse  of  a  political  party  that  should 
have  been  buried  years  ago.  He  told 
the  world  that  I  was  hanging  on  to  the 
band  wagon  of  the  party  in  power.  I 
said  he  belonged  back  with  the  In- 
dian chiefs  who'd  given  their  name  to 
his  stinking  loyalties,  and  he  said  I'd 
send  my  old  mother  out  on  the  Bowery 
if  I  thought  it  would  further  my  career. 


to    have    her    convicted    for    tU 

My  presence  was  poison  to  hir 
face  took  on  the  color  of  cabbagJ 
his  fat  flesh  shook  like  cafeteria  gt 
He  tried  his  best  to  make  me  look  i 
a  cheap  dick  who'd  try  to  make  a  w| 
fall  for  me  so  that  I  could  advanc 
self.     It  was  something  like  PrebW 
mark  about  my  sending  my  motha 
on  the  Bowery  to  help  my  career.! 
marks   like   this   are   not   so   mucl 
cusations    as    revelations.      Frighl 
people  try  to  defend  themselves 
cusing  others  of  their  own  motives! 
was  never  so  clear  as  when  Waldl 
gan  to  make  cracks  about  my  bacf 
When  a  man  goes  so  far  below  the) 
you   can   be   sure   he's   hiding   his  | 
weakness. 

At  that  moment  I  quit  thinkii. 
Waldo  as  the  faithful  old  friend, 
derstood  why  his  manner  towanl 
had  changed  after  Laura  came  bacil 
had  made  a  great  romance  of  my  i| 
est  in  the  dead  girl;  it  gave  him  a 
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'All  I  said  was,  'Where  does  one  turn  in  excess  gas-ration  coupons?'  " 
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I  am  not  reporting  our  actual  language 
because,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I 
haven't  had  a  college  education  and 
I  keep  my  writing  clean. 

It  ended  in  a  draw. 

"If  you  don't  bring  in  the  murderer, 
dead  or  alive,  by  tomorrow  morning  .  .  ." 

"I'll  have  him  stuffed  and  trussed  and 
ready  for  your  breakfast,"  I  said. 

"Her,"  he  said. 

"Wait,"  I  bluffed. 

I  hadn't  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
wasn't  against  Laura.  But  even  though 
my  own  hands  had  dragged  that  gun 
from  the  chest  in  her  bedroom,  I 
couldn't  believe  her  guilty.  She  might 
conk  a  rival  with  a  trayful  of  hors 
d'oeuvres  but  she  could  no  more  plan  a 
murder  than  I  could  go  in  for  collecting 
antique  glassware. 

It  was  around  eight  o'clock.  I  had 
about  twelve  hours  to  clear  Laura  and 
prove  that  I  wasn't  one  hundred  per 
cent  sucker. 

I  drove  up  to  Sixty-second  Street. 
When  I  opened  the  door  I  knew  that  I 
had  burst  in  on  a  love  scene.  It  was  the 
fat  man's  field  day.  Shelby  had  be- 
trayed her  and  I  seemed  to  be  threaten- 
ing her  with  arrest.  Waldo  was  the  man 
in  possession;  and  the  deeper  the  spot 
she  was  in,  the  greater  her  need  for  him, 
the  surer  his  hold.  It  would  have  been 
to  his  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one 


panion  in  frustration.     But  with  L 
alive,  I  had  become  a  rival. 

I  sat  back  and  listened  while  he  cij 
me  names.     The  shabbier  he  trie! 
make  me  look,  the  more  clearly  I  || 
his   motives.     For  eight  years   he 
kept  her  for  himself  by  the  destru<| 
of  her  suitors.     Only  Shelby  had 
vived.    Shelby  might  have  been  a  vl 
man  but  he  was  too  stubborn  to  let  11 
self  be  ousted.    He  had  allowed  Wj 
to  insult  him  again  and  again  bul 
had  stuck,  finding  solace  in  playing} 
shot  for  Diane. 

HPHE  pattern  had  straightened  out 
■*•  evidence  was  lacking.  I  saw  myse 
the  deputy  commissioner  might  see 
a  stubborn  jackass  working  on  ins' 
against  known  fact.  Training  and 
perience  had  taught  me  that  ins; 
had  no  value  in  the  courtroom.  7 
Honor,  I  know  this  man  to  have  1 
bitterly  jealous.  Try  that  on  the 
ness  stand  and  see  how  far  you  get. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  1 
my  love-making  in  private.  But  I 
to  turn  the  screws  on  Waldo's  jealc 
When  I  took  Laura  in  my  arms  I 
playing  a  scene.  Her  response  ah 
ended  my  usefulness  in  the  case.  I  k 
she  liked  me  but  I  hadn't  asked 
heaven. 

She  believed  that  I  was  embracing 


Old  TOUGHNESS  has  played  his 
last  game, 

And  5  Crown  is  winning  new  fame. . . 
Without  that  crude  blighter 
Our  "5's"  smooth  and  lighter. . . 

Just  taste  it  and  you'll  say  the  same! 


The  HOST  bottle's  swell  -Take 
a  peek ! 

No  doubt  if  a  bottle  could  speak 
This  smart  one  would  say 
"Try  5  Crown  today"— 

It's  FINER  — delicious  — unique! 


#/  **- 


FIVE  CROWN 


BlENDED  WHISKEY 


'"Bd'^mvf; 
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because  she  had  been  hurt  and  I,  loving 
her,  offered  comfort  and  protection. 
That  was  the  deeper  truth.  But  I  had 
Waldo  on  my  mind,  too.  The  love 
scene  was  too  strong  for  his  sensitive 
nerves,  and  he  slipped  out. 

I  had  no  time  to  explain  anything.  It 
wasn't  easy  to  break  away,  leaving 
Laura  to  think  that  Waldo  had  been 
right  in  accusing  me  of  using  her  sin- 
cerity as  a  trap.  But  he  was  gone  and  I 
could  take  no  chance  of  losing  him. 

I  lost  him. 

Behrens  and  Muzzio  let  him  pass.  By 
my  own  instructions  Waldo  Lydecker 
had  been  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  he 
chose.  The  two  cops  had  been  lounging 
on  the  stoop,  bragging  about  their  kids 
probably,  and  not  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  his  movements.  It  was  my 
fault,  not  theirs. 

There  was  no  trace  of  his  squat  figure, 
his  black  hat,  his  thick  cane  on  Sixty- 
second  Street.  Either  he  had  turned  the 
corner  or  he  was  hiding  in  some  dark 
areaway.  I  sent  Behrens  toward  Third 
Avenue  and  Muzzio  to  Lexington  and 
ordered  them  to  find  and  trail  him.  I 
jumped  in  my  car. 

It  was  just  eighteen  minutes  of  ten 
when  I  found  Claudius  putting  up  his 
shutters. 

"Claudius,"  I  said,  "tell  me  something. 
Are  people  who  collect  antiques  always 
screwy?" 

He  laughed. 
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"Claudius,  when  a  man  who's  crazy 
about  this  old  glassware  finds  a  beau- 
tiful piece  that  he  can't  own,  do  you 
think  he'd  deliberately  smash  it  so  that 
no  other  man  could  ever  enjoy  it?" 

Claudius  licked  his  lips.  "Guess  I 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  Mr. 
McPherson." 

"Was  it  an  accident  last  night?" 

"I  couldn't  say  yes  and  I  couldn't  say 
no.  Mr.  Lydecker  was  willing  to  pay  and 
I  took  the  money,  but  it  could've  been 
an  accident.  You  see,  I  hadn't  put  any 
shot  in  .  .  ." 

"Shot?     What  do  you  mean,  shot?" 

"Shot.  We  use  it  to  weight  down  stuff 
when  it's  light  and  breakable." 

"Not  BB  shot?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "BB  shot." 

I  HAD  looked  over  Waldo's  antiques 
once  while  I  was  waiting  for  him. 
There  had  been  no  BB  shot  weighing  the 
old  cups  and  vases  down,  but  he  was  not 
such  a  cluck  as  to  leave  unmistakable 
evidence  around  for  the  first  detective. 
I  wanted  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion this  time,  but  I  had  no  time  to  get  a 
warrant.  I  entered  the  building  through 
the  basement  and  climbed  eighteen 
flights  to  his  apartment.  This  was  to 
avoid  the  elevator  man  who  had  begun 
to  welcome  me  as  Mr.  Lydecker's  best 
pal.  If  Waldo  came  home,  he  was  not 
to  have  any  suspicions  that  would  cause 
him  to  leave  hastily. 


I  let  myself  in  with  a  passkey.  The 
place  was  silent  and  dark. 

There  had  been  a  murder.  There  had 
to  be  a  gun.  It  wasn't  a  shotgun,  whole 
or  sawed-off.  Waldo  wasn't  the  type. 
If  he  owned  a  gun  it  would  look  like  a 
museum  piece  among  the  China  dogs 
and  shepherdesses  and  old  bottles. 
Licenses  aren't  required  of  people  who 
buy  antiques  although  some  of  those 
old-fashioned  pistols  are  as  efficient  to- 
day as  they  were  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  made  a  search  of  cabinets  and 
shelves  in  the  living  room,  then  went 
into  the  bedroom  and  started  on  the 
dresser  drawers.  Everything  he  owned 
was  special  and  rare.  His  favorite  books 
had  been  bound  in  selected  leathers,  he 
kept  his  monogrammed  handkerchiefs 
and  shorts  and  pajamas  in  silk  cases  em- 
broidered with  his  initials.  Even  his 
mouthwash  and  toothpaste  had  been 
made  up  from  special  prescriptions. 

I  heard  the  snap  of  the  light  switch  in 
the  next  room.  My  hand  went  auto- 
matically to  my  hip  pocket.  But  I  had 
no  gun.  As  I  had  once  told  Waldo,  I 
carry  weapons  when  I  go  out  to  look  for 
trouble.  I  hadn't  figured  on  violence  as 
part  of  this  evening's  entertainment. 

I  turned  quickly,  put  myself  behind  a 
chair  and  saw  Roberto  in  a  black  silk 
dressing  gown  that  looked  as  if  he  was 
paying  the  rent  for  this  high-class  apart- 
ment. 

Before  he  had  time  to  ask  questions, 
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'Well,  that  blackout  didn't  last  long,  did  it?" 


ROBERT    DAY 


I  said.  "What  are  you  doing  her 
you  usually  go  home  nights?" 

"Mr.  L'ydecker  need  me  toni 
said. 

"Why?" 

"He  not  feel  himself." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  took  the  cue 
why  I'm  here,  Roberto.     Mr.  L| 
didn't  feel  himself  at  dinner,  so 
me  the  key  and  asked  me  to 
and  wait  for  him." 

Roberto  smiled. 

"I  was  just  going  to  the  bai 
said.     That  seemed  the  simpl 
nation  of  my  being  in  the  b 
went  to  the  bathroom.     When 
out  Roberto  was  waiting  in 
He  asked  if  I'd  like  a  drink  or 
coffee. 

"No,  thanks."  I  said.    "You 
to   bed.      I'll    see   that   Mr.    [I 
okay."    He  started  to  leave  but 
him  back.     "What  do  you  thiij 
matter   with    Mr.    Lydecker, 
He  seems  nervous,  doesn't  he?" 

Roberto  smiled. 

I  said,  "It's  this  murder  I  su; 
it's  been  getting  on  his  nerve: 
you  think?" 

His  smile  got  me  nervous.  E 
Rhode    Island   Clam   was    a   bigl 
compared  with  this  Filipino  oyl 

I  said,  "Did  you  ever  know  (i 
Waco?" 

That  woke  him  up.  There  : 
many  Filipinos  in  New  York  ai 
stick  together  like  brothers, 
houseboys  used  to  put  their  mc 
Quentin  Waco  who  was  top  ligh 
until  he  got  mixed  up  with  tr 
around  the  Sixty-sixth  Street 
halls.  He  spent  more  than  he 
and  when  young  Kardansky  k 
him  out,  they  accused  him  of  tr 
the  fight.  One  of  Quentin's  pals  n 
at  the  door  of  the  Shamrock  Bs! 
one  night  and  pulled  a  knife.  I 
honor  of  the  Islands,  he  told  t 
A  little  later  it  came  out  that  C 
hadn't  thrown  the  fight,  and  th 
made  a  martyr  of  him.  The  u\ 
ones  kept  candles  burning  in  a 
on  Ninth  Avenue. 

I  happened  to  have  been  the  m. 
got  hold  of  the  evidence  that  ■ 
Quentin's  name  and,  without  k 
it,  restored  the  honor  of  the  I 
When  I  told  this  to  Roberto,  he  & 
smiling  and  became  human 


WE  TALKED  about  Mr.  Lyd 
health.  We  talked  about  th< 
der  and  about  Laura's  return.  Ro 
point  of  view  was  strictly  out 
tabloids.  Miss  Hunt  was  a  nic< 
always  friendly  to  Roberto,  b> 
treatment  of  Mr.  Lydecker  show 
to  have  been  no  better  than  a  dan 
hostess.  According  to  Roberto  all  < 
were  the  same.  They'd  turn  d 
steady  fellow  every  time  for  a  bi|  | 
guy  who  knew  all  the  latest  step 

I  jerked  the  talk  around  to  the  l 
he  had  cooked  on  the  night  of  th  i 
der.  It  wasn't  hard  to  get  him  gc  ? 
that  subject.  He  wanted  to  give 
mushroom-by-mushroom  descrip 
the  menu.  Every  half-hour  duri 
afternoon,  Roberto  said,  Mr.  Lyd 
had  quit  his  writing  and  come  ir 
kitchen  to  taste,  smell  and  ask 
tions. 

"We  have  champagne;  six  do!  I 
bottle,"  Roberto  bragged. 

"Oh,  boy!"  I  said. 

Roberto  told  me  there  had  beer 
than  food  and  wine  prepared  fc : 
evening.    Waldo  had  arranged  tr  t 
ords   on   his   automatic   phonogr* 
that   Laura   should   enjoy   her  it 
music  with  the  meal. 

"He  certainly  prepared.    What 
appointment  when  Miss  Hunt  cr 
her  mind,"  I  said.     "What  did 
Roberto?" 

"Not  eat." 

Waldo  told  us  he  had  eaten  a  s>  t 
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FREE  BUDGET  PORTFOLIO 


Budget  each  bond  for  a  specific  after- war  use 


As  a  service  to  America's  patriotic  War  Bond  buyers,  Norge 
offers  this  useful  War  Bond  Budget  Portfolio  free  on  request. 
It  serves  you  as  a  convenient  container  for  bonds— as  a 
guard  against  misplacing  them  — as  a  systematic  method  of 
budgeting  each  bond  for  later  use.  Half  the  pleasure  in 
life  lies  in  planning  for  the  future.  This  Portfolio  provides 
the  ideal  method  for  planning   and   achieving   your   goal. 

•         *         • 

The  entire  resources  of  Norge  are  devoted  to  war  production.  Norge  believes 
it  can  make  an  additional  contribution  toward  Victory  by  offering  this 
practical  Budget  Portfolio  free  to  all  War  Bond  buyers.  Be  patriotic— buy 
more  War  Bonds  to  win  the  war.  Be  wise— budget  them  for  Tomorrow's  use. 
And  this  Christmas— give  War  Bonds.  Present  them  in  this  free  Portfolio. 
Write  for  Your  free  Portfolio  now.  This  offer  expires  February  20, 1943. 

WHEN  WE  WIN -SEE  NORGE  BEFORE   YOU  BUY 


Buy  more  War  Bonds  regularly  for  Victory— and  budget 
them  in  the  Portfolio  bond  compartments  for  savings, 
children's  education,  travel  and  vacation,  new  house  or 
farm,  new  car  or  plane.  The  complete,  compact  Portfolio 
will  hold  and  budget  up  to  100  U.  S.  War  Bonds.  &  Send  for 
your  free  Budget  Portfolio.  Write  today  to  Department  1, 
Norge  Division,  Borg -Warner  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Whats  Your  Guess? 

WHY  IS  AMERICA  SMOKING  MORE- 

as  shown  by  Government  figures? 


SmokingLesslor 
Smoking  More? 

You're  SAFER  smoking 
PHILIP  MORRIS! 


You  see— this  cigarette  has  been  scientifically 
proved  less  irritating  to  the  nose  and  throat! 

Eminent  doctors  report,  in  medical  journals  that: 

When  smokers  changed  to  PHILIP  MORRIS,  every 
case  of  irritation  of  the  nose  or  throat  — due  to 
smoking  —  cleared  completely  or  definitely  im- 
proved ! 

We  do  not  claim  any  curative  power  for  Philip 
Morris.  But  this  evidence  clearly  proves  they  are 
far  less  irritating  for  nose  and  throat! 


So  — you  are  safer  smoking  Philip  Morris! 


"I  suppose  if  I  was  a  dizzy  blonde  I'd  get  an  extra  pound  of  coffee!" 
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meal  and  spent"  the  evening  reading 
Gibbon  in  the  bathtub. 

"He  didn't  eat,  huh?  Wouldn't  go 
near  the  table?" 

"He  go  table,"  Roberto  said.  "He 
have  me  bring  food,  he  put  on  plate,  not 
eat." 

"I  don't  expect  he  played  the  phono- 
graph either." 

"No,"  said  Roberto. 

"He  hasn't  played"  ij^since,  I  suppose." 

The  phonograph  vTSs  big  and  expen- 
sive. It  played  ten  records,  then  turned 
them  over  and  played  the  other  side.  I 
looked  at  them  to  see  if  any  of  the  tunes 
checked  with  the  music  they  had  talked 
about.  There  was  none  of  this  Toccata 
and  Fugue  stuff,  but  a  lot  of  old  songs 
from  shows.  The  last  was  Smoke  Gets 
in  Your  Eyes. 

"Roberto,"  I  said,  "maybe  I'll  have  a 
whisky  anyway." 

I  thought  of  that  hot  night  in  Mon- 
tagnino's  back  yard.  A  storm  had  been 
rolling  in  and  the  lady  at  the  next  table 
sang  with  the  music.  Waldo  had  talked 
about  hearing  that  song  with  Laura  as 
if  there  had  been  a  lot  more  to  it  than 
just  listening  to  music  with  a  woman. 

"I  think  I'll  have  another,  Roberto." 

T  NEEDED  Scotch  less  than  I  needed 
■*■  time  to  think  it  out.  The  pieces  were 
beginning  to  fit  together.  The  last  din- 
ner before  her  marriage.  Champagne 
and  her  favorite  songs.  Memories  of 
shows  they  had  seen  together,  talk  of 
the  past.  Old  stories  retold.  And  when 
the  meal  was  over  and  they  were  drink- 
ing brandy,  the  last  record  would  fall 
into  place,  the  needle  fit  into  the  groove. 

Roberto  waited  with  a  glass  in  his 
hand.  I  drank.  I  was  cold  and  sweat- 
ing. 

Since  that  Sunday  when  I'd  first 
walked  into  his  apartment,  I'd  been 
reading  the  complete  works  of  Waldo 
Lydecker.  There  is  no  better  key  to  a 
man's  character  than  his  use  of  the 
written  word.  Read  enough  of  any 
man's  writing  and  you'll  have  his  Num- 
ber One  Secret.  There  was  a  line  that 
I  remembered  from  one  of  his  essays: 
The  high  crisis  of  frustration. 

He  had  planned  so  carefully  that  even 
the  music  was  timed  for  it.  And  that 
night  Laura  had  failed  to  show  up. 

I  said,  "Go  to  bed,  Roberto.  I'll  wait 
up  for  Mr.  Lydecker." 

Roberto  disappeared  like  a  shadow. 

I  was  alone  in  the  room.  Around  me 
were  Waldo's  things,  spindly  overdeco- 
rated  furniture,  striped  silks,  books  and 
music  and  antiques.  There  had  to  be  a 
gun  somewhere.  When  murder  and  sui- 


cide are  planned  like  a  seduction,  t\ 
must  have  his  weapon  handy. 

While  I  waited  in  his  parlor,  Vl 
was  pounding  his  stick  along  the  \\ 
ments.  He  dared  not  look  back! 
His  pursuers  might  see  him  turl 
head  and  know  that  he  was  fright  I 

Muzzio  caught  sight  of  him  almj 
block  ahead  on  Lexington.  Waldo  f 
no  sign  that  he  observed  Muzzio  { 
walked  on  quickly,  turning  easj 
Sixty-fourth.  At  the  end  of  the  tl 
he  saw  Behrens,  who  had  turned  i 
on  Third  Avenue. 

Waldo  disappeared.  The  two 
searched  every  areaway  and  vestj 
on  the  block,  but  Waldo  had  evid 
used  the  service  tunnel  of  a  big  a| 
ment  house,  gone  through  the  base! 
to  the  rear  of  the  building  and  fl 
another  basement  and  service  enti| 
on  Sixty-third. 

He  walked  for  three  hours.  He 
a  lot  of  people  on  their  way  home 
theaters  and  picture  shows  and  bar 
met  them  in  the  light  of  arc  lamps 
under  the  lighted  marquees  of  pi  I 
shows.    They  noticed  his  massive  fi] 
his  black  hat  and  stick. 

We  learned  about  it  later  the  wal 
always  do  when  an  important  ca  I 
finished  and  people  phone  in  to  1 1 
themselves  important.    Mary  Lou 
mons,  fifteen,  of  East  Seventy-sixtH 
been  frightened  by  a  man  who  d; 
out  of  the  vestibule  as  she  came  1 1 
from  an  evening  at  a  girl  chum's  hi) 
Gregory     Finch     and     Enid     Mu 
thought    it   was    Enid's    father   les 
over  the  banister  In  the  dark  hall  v,  I 
they   were    kissing.      Mrs.    Lea    Ki  I 
saw    a    ghost    behind    her    newssl 
Several  taxi  drivers  had  stopped  irj 
hope    of    picking    up    a    passenger! 
couple  of  drivers  had  recognized  W  J 
Lydecker. 

He    walked    until    the    streets 
quiet.    There  were  few  taxis  and  hit 
any  pedestrians.     He  chose  the  dail 
streets,   hid  in  doorways.   crouche<  I 
subway  steps.  It  was  almost  two  o'c] 
when    he    came    back    to    Sixty- sei 
Street.   There  was  only  one  lighted  ■ 
dow  on  the  block.    According  to  Sh 
that  light  had  been  burning  on  Frj 
night,  too. 

Her  door  was  not  guarded.  Mi  I 
was  still  waiting  on  Sixty-fourth  S  I 
and  Behrens  had  gone  off  duty.  1 1 
given  no  instructions  for  a  man  tcl 
place  him  for  I  had  no  idea,  when  Ij 
Laura  alone  and  sent  the  men  to  fcfl 
him.  that  he  was  carrying  his  weap<; 

He  climbed  the  steps  and  rangf 
doorbell. 
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Sje  thought  I  had  come  back  to  arrest 
i..er    That    seemed    more    reasonable 
ha  a  return  of  the  murderer.     For  a 
HJent   she   thought   of   Shelby's    de- 
er tion  of  Diane's   death.     Then   she 
n-i'ped  herself  in  a  white  bathrobe  and 
rel  to  the  door. 
h  w  that  time  I  knew  Waldo's  secret. 
7 find  no  gun  in  his  apartment;  he  was 
.aiVing  the  gun  concealed  on  his  per- 
iod loaded   with   the    rest   of  the    BB 
hti    What  I  found  was  a  pile  of  un- 
Ihiped  and  unpublished  manuscript.    I 
"et.  it  because  I  was  planning  to  wait 
Nn  he  apartment,  confront  him,  make 
Recusation  and  see  what  happened, 
und    the    following    sentence    in    a 
called  The  Porches  of  Thy  Fa- 
<h4s  Ear: 

the  cultivated  individual,  malice, 

apon  darkly  concealed,  wears  the 

ahents  of  usefulness,  flashes  the  dis- 

Tile  of  wit  or  flaunts  the  ornaments  of 

Netty." 

he  piece  was  about  poisons  hidden 
nhtique  rings,  of  swords  in  sticks,  of 
ir|rms  concealed  in  old  prayer  books. 

TTOOK  me  about  three  minutes  to 
!■  1 1  the  connection.  Last  night  when 
\«>were  leaving  the  Golden  Lizard,  I 
ta  tried  to  look  at  his  stick.  He  had 
a  ched  it  away  with  a  crack  about  get- 
ir  me  a  rubber-tipped  cane.  That 
nk  was  loaded.  Resentment  kept  me 
M.1  asking  any  more  questions.  Pos- 
itions were  like  people  with  Waldo, 
ijwanted  to  protect  his  precious  stick 
rfi  my  profane  hands,  so  he  brought 
K\his  malice  without  the  garments  of 
rior  beauty.  I  had  thought  that  he 
w  showing  off  another  of  his  whims, 
ill  drinking  his  coffee  from  the  Na- 
»on  cup. 

low  I  knew  why  he  had  wanted  to 
Xp  me  from  examining  the  gold  rings 
■pis  cane.  He  carried  it,  he  had  told 
■I  to  give  himself  importance.  There 
ft  the  man's  hidden  power.  He  prob- 
ity smiled  as  he  stood  before  Laura's 
flr  and  unscrewed  his  secret  weapon. 
r|  second  time  was  like  the  first.  In 
li  failing  and  disordered  mind  there 
r  no  original  crime,  no  repetition. 

p/hen  the  doorknob  turned  he  aimed, 
iknew  Laura's  height  and  the  place 
»pre  her  face  would  appear  like  an 
j\l  in  the  dark.  As  the  door  opened 
ttfired. 

There  was  a  shivering  crash.  Turning, 
Llira  saw  a  thousand  slivers  of  light. 
Te  shot,  missing  her  by  the  fraction  of 
ivnch,  had  shattered  the  mercury  glass 
M/l.  Its  fragments  shone  on  the  dark 
;t. 
e  had  missed  his  aim  because,  as  he 


1 


fired,  his  legs  were  jerked  out  from 
under  him.  I  had  left  his  apartment  as 
soon  as  I  realized  where  the  gun  was 
hidden  and  remembered  that  I  had  de- 
liberately put  on  a  scene  to  stir  up  his 
jealousy.  He  was  on  the  third  floor 
landing,  his  finger  on  the  bell,  when  I 
opened  the  door  downstairs. 

The  old-fashioned  hall  was  dimly 
lighted.  On  the  landings,  pale  bulbs 
glowed.  Waldo  was  a  madman  strug- 
gling for  his  life  with  an  enemy  whose 
face  he  couldn't  see.  I  am  a  younger 
man,  in  better  condition,  and  I  know 
how  to  handle  myself  in  a  fight.  But 
he  had  the  strength  of  desperation.  And 
a  gun  in  his  hand. 

When  I  jerked  his  legs  out  from  under 
him,  he  rolled  over  on  top  of  me.  Laura 
came  out  of  her  door,  looked  down  at 
us,  straining  to  see  our  dark  struggle  on 
the  staircase.    We  rolled  down  the  steps. 

Under  the  bulb  of  the  second  floor 
landing  I  saw  his  face.  He  had  lost  his 
glasses  but  his  pale  eyes  seemed  to  see 
into  the  distance.  He  said,  "While  a 
whole  city  pursued  the  killer,  Waldo 
Lydecker,  with  his  usual  urbanity,  pur- 
sued the  law." 

He  laughed.  My  spine  chilled.  I  was 
fighting  a  madman.  His  face  contorted, 
his  lips  writhed,  pointed  eyeballs 
seemed  to  jerk  out  of  their  sockets.  He 
wrenched  his  arm  loose,  raised  the  gun, 
waved  it  like  a  baton. 

"Get  back!  Get  out  of  the  way,"  I 
shouted  up  at  Laura. 

His  flesh  had  seemed  flabby  but  there 
was  well  over  two  hundred  pounds  of 
it,  and  when  I  jerked  his  arm  back,  he 
rolled  over  on  me.  The  light  flashed  in 
his  eyes,  he  recognized  me,  sanity  re- 
turned, and  with  it  hatred.  White 
streaks  of  foam  soaped  his  lips.  Laura 
called  out,  warning  me,  but  his  groans 
were  closer  to  my  ears.  I  managed  to 
shove  my  knees  up  under  his  fat  belly 
and  push  him  back  toward  the  post  of 
the  banister.  He  waved  his  gun,  then 
shot  wild,  firing  without  aim. 

Laura  screamed. 

With  the  firing  of  that  shot,  his 
strength  was  gone.  His  eyes  froze,  his 
limbs  became  rigid.  But  I  was  taking 
no  chances.  I  knocked  his  head  against 
the  banister  post.  On  the  third  floor 
landing,  Laura  heard  bone  crack  against 
wood. 

In  the  ambulance  and  at  the  hospital 
he  kept  on  talking.  Always  about  him- 
self, always  in  the  third  person.  Waldo 
Lydecker  was  someone  far  away  from 
the  dying  fat  man  on  the  stretcher,  he 
was  like  a  hero  a  boy  has  always  wor- 
shiped. It  was  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  never  straight  and  con- 


"Here's  one  that  costs  a  little  extra,  but  it's  well  worth  it" 


MISCHA    RICHTER 


How's  your  "Pep  Appeal"  ? 


—by  Williamson 


The  BOSS:  Sorry.  Can't  use  it.  That  song's  got  no  whoosh!  No  bang!  No  pep  appeal! 
Joel    That  lets  us  out,  Art.  You've  got  no  words— I've  got  no  tune! 


Art:  No  pep  appeal,  huh?  Say!  I  was  reading  the  other  day  about  how  you  can't  have 
pep  without  vitamins.  And  that's  us,  pal!  I  bet  we  haven't  been  eating  right.  You  know, 
not  getting  all  our  vitamins. 

Joe:   Maybe  you're  right,  Art.  And  that  gives  me  an  idea.  Come  with  me,  boy! 


JOB'.  This  is  the  ticket,  Art.  Look  what  it  says:  "kellogg's  pep  is  made  from  choice 
parts  of  sun-ripened  wheat  and  contains  extra-rich  sources  of  the  two  vitamins  most 
likely  to  be  missing  in  ordinary  meals— vitamins  Bi  and  D." 

Art:  And,  mister,  does  it  taste  good!  Boy!  If  getting  the  rest  of  our  vitamins  is  as  much 
fun  as  eating  this  swell,  crunchy  cereal,  we'll  be  in  the  big  time  before  we  know  it! 


MADE  BY  KELLOGG'S 
IN  BATTLE  CREEK 


U.S.    NEEDS 

THIS  TYPE   Of   FOOD 

IS   AMONG   THOSE 

RECOMMENDED  tti  THE 

NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT   NUTRITIONAL    FOOD 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Vitamins  for  pep! 


HM&w*lZp 


for  vitamins! 


Pep  contains  per  ounce  the  minimum  daily  requirement  of  vitamin  D  and   1/4  the  daily 
requirement  of   vitamin  B\    (1/2  for  children  up  to   5). 
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The  active  man  of 
today  needs  a 
BUXTON  "3-Way 

Buxton's  patented  stUchless  construc- 
tion proves  so  durable  this  bill- 
fold is  guaranteed  to  last  until  the 
leather  itself  wears  out! 


Ingeniously  folded 
—  no  stitches  to  rip! 

A  patented  self-inter- 
locking construction  re- 
quires neither  stitches 
nor  glue  to  hold  it  to- 
gether! Our  guarantee  — 
if  any  stitchless  Buxton 
gives  out  in  normal  use 
before  the  leather  itself 
wears  out,  we  will  replace 
it  FREE ! 


Today  Buxton  "3 -Way"  is  the  one 
most  in  demand.  Designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  active  men  everywhere,  the 
unique  "3-Way"  organizes  and  safe- 
guards all  the  many  essentials  a  busy 
man  must  carry. 

The  "3-Way"  is  roomy.  Three  con- 
venient full-length  compartments  for 
separating  private  papers,  bills  and 
checks;  eight  smaller  compartments, 
including  a  double  "window"  case  for 
identification,  provide  plenty  of  space 
for  cards,  credentials,  papers. 

The  Buxton  "3-Way"  is  well-made, 
good-looking  and  so  durable  that  a  man 
knows  he'll  find  it  useful  for  years  to 
come.'  For  a  special  patented  construc- 
tion permits  a  Buxton  to  keep  that  "just- 
bought"  look.  When  you  fill  it  full,  it 
expands — lighten  the  load,  and  it  eases 
back!  A  Buxton  always  keeps  its  "waist- 
line" down! 

Write  for  this  Free  Gift  Book 

Dozens  of  "what-to-give"  suggestions — thought- 
ful remembrances  from  75c  and  $1.00  to  lovely 
matched  sets  at  $25.  Clear  instructions  for  fancy 
gift-wrapping.  Information  on  leathers.  Write 
Buxton,  Inc.,  4247  Orleans  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
or  Dept.  X,  47  West  34th  St..  New  York  City. 


"3-Way" 

in  India 

Goat  — $5 


3  Billfolds  loi  the  Price  of  One! 

I.  FOR  GENERAL  USE  — Here's  organization 
that'll  save  you  from  fumbling 
for  papers,  money,  cards,  cre- 
dentials! The  Buxton  "3-Way"  is 
so  trim  and  shapely  you  won't 
believe  it  contains  3  full-length 
compartments  and  8  smaller 
onest  The  best  leathers  are  used 
throughout — and  the  craftsman- 
ship is  unexcelled! 

FOR  ADDED  SECURITY— The  "3-Way"  con- 
tains a  second  fold.  Lift  it  out  and 
you  have  a  complete,  stream- 
lined billfold  that  slips  into  an 
inside  pocket  without  making  a 
bulge.  Use  it  to  carry  money  or 
confidential  papers  in  two  places 
when  you  travel.  Can  be  sepa- 
rately checked  ot  hotel — or  used 
for  evening  weor. 

FOR    CONFIDENTIAL    MATTERS  — Here's    a 

third  billfold!  The  inner  fold  re- 
versed and  locked  in  becomes  a 
secret  pocket  providing  a  swell 
hideout  for  large  bills  or  private 
papers.  When  traveling,  and 
you  don't  want  strangers  to  see 
contents  of  your  billfold,  simply 
reverse  the  inner  partition  ond 
you  have  a  "hidden  compart- 
ment" safely  locked  in. 


B  u  x+o  n  "3  -  Wa  y" 


nected,  but  telling  as  much  as  a  sworn 
confession. 

"Ever  the  connoisseur  who  cunningly 
mates  flavor  with  occasion,  Waldo  Ly- 
decker  selected  the  vintage  of  the  year 
'14  .  .  . 

"As  might  Cesare  Borgia  have  di- 
verted himself  on  an  afternoon  pregnant 
with  the  infant  of  new  infamy,  so 
Waldo  Lydecker  passed  the  nervous 
hours  in  civilized  diversion,  reading  and 
writing   .   .   . 

"A  man  might  sit  thus,  erect  as  a 
tombstone,  while  composing  his  will;  so 
sat  Waldo  Lydecker  at  his  rosewood 
desk  writing  the  essay  that  was  to  have 
been  his  legacy  .  .  . 

"The  woman  had  failed  him.  Secret 
and  alone,  Waldo  Lydecker  celebrated 
death's  impotence.  Bitter  herbs  min- 
gled their  savor  with  the  mushrooms. 
The  soup  was  rue-scented  .  .  . 

"Habit  led  Waldo  Lydecker  that 
night  past  windows  illumined  by  her 
treachery  .  .  . 

"Calm  and  untroubled  Waldo  Ly- 
decker stood,  pressing  an  imperious 
finger  against  her  doorbell  .  .  ." 

When  he"  died  the  doctor  had  to  un- 
clasp the  fingers  that  gripped  Laura's 
hand. 

"Poor,  poor  Waldo,"  she  said. 


"He   tried   to   kill   you   twii 
minded  her. 

"He  wanted  so  desperately 
I  loved  him." 

I  looked  at  her  face.  She  was 
mourning  the  death  of   an  ole 
The    malice    had    died    with    lj 
Laura   remembered    that    he   h 
kind.     It  is  generosity,  Waldo  :■> 
evil,   that   nourishes   lik.    the   , 
tree. 


T_TE  IS  dead  now.  Let  him  have! 
■*■  -1  word.  Among  the  papers  on  | 
I  found  the  unfinished  piece,  tl 
legacy  which  he  had  written  w| 
records  were  waiting  on  the  phoi 
the  wine  being  chilled  in  the 
Roberto  cooking  the  mushroon 

He  had  written: 

"Then,    as    the    final    contra 
there  remains  the  truth  that  she 
man  of  him  as  fully  as  man  c« 
made  of  that  stubborn  clay.    Ar. 
that  frail  manhood  is  threaten* 
her    own    womanliness    demand 
than  he  can  give,  his  malice  se 
destruction.      But   she    is    carvi 
Adam's  rib,  indestructible  as  legel 
no  man  will  ever  aim  his  malii 
sufficient  accuracy  to  destroy 
The  End 


The  Coast  of  Fortune 

Continued  from  page  13 


"But  he  likes  you,  Amalpha,"  Fe- 
licity said.    "Everyone  has  noticed  it." 

"Bah!"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said  in  a  normal 
tone.  "I  am  accustomed  to  having  the 
most  polished  gentlemen  pay  their  ad- 
dresses. In  my  time,  I've  seen  a  major 
general  and  a  very  wealthy  planter  from 
Natchez — a  gentleman  of  old,  ancient 
lineage — waiting  outside  my  dressing- 
room  door,  and  each  one  holding  in  his 
fist  a  bunch  of  hothouse  roses  half  the 
size  of  a  load  of  hay.  And  the  two  of 
them,  mind  you,  bowing  to  each  other 
like  knights  of  old  with  nodding  plumes 
and  calling  each  other  out  of  name  in 
the  most  elegant  language  imaginable 
before  going  out  into  the  alley  and  beat- 
ing the  ears  off  each  other  to  see  who 
got  to  buy  m'supper." 

"DUT,  Amalpha,"  Felicity  said  absent- 
■'■"'  mindedly.  Dan  Cordret  had  swung 
up  onto  the  bulwark  and  holding  on  with 
one  hand  was  standing  there,  watching 
the  pilot  boat  slip  across  in  front  of 
the  clipper's  soaring  bows.  "Surely,  you 
can't—" 

"Yes,  and  that  isn't  all,"  Mrs.  Tuttle 
said.  "When  a  lady  of  refinement  has — 
Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jerrold?  Are 
we  not  having  a  lovely  day  for  our  ar- 
rival?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  just  got  up,"  Harry  Jer- 
rold said.  His  big,  too-handsome,  too- 
masculine  face,  freshly  shaved  and 
powdered,  was  lifted  proudly,  dramati- 
cally, to  gaze  at  the  new  horizons.  He 
took  Felicity's  hand,  and  folding  it  into 
the  crook  of  his  elbow,  patted  it. 

"And  how  is  our  quiet  little  leading 
lady  this  morning?"  he  asked  in  a  deep, 
manly  murmur.  Felicity  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully.  He  did  have  too  much 
chin,  and  his  eyes,  beautiful  and  lus- 
trous, bulged  slightly.  But  he  dressed 
magnificently — she  knew  his  salary  and 
wondered  how  he  did  it.  When  he 
touched  her,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
half-repulsive,  slightly  fearful  pleasure, 
but  she  supposed  it  was  part  of  being  in 
love  with  him. 

"I'm  quite  well,  thank  you,  Harry," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  sniffed — a  thin  and  veno- 
mous sound — and  moved  away. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  ship,  the  pilot 
boat  spun  around  before  the  wind  and 


came  racing  in ;  and  a  few  momen 
the  pilot's  head  and  shoulders  ap( 
above     the     bulwark:     a     cada- 
mournful-looking  man,  smoking 
black  cigar. 

"Ship  Sea  Moth  of  New  York  DJ 
Cordret  said.    "A  hundred  and  tettf 
fourteen  hours,  from  Sandy  Hook 
one  beat  us?" 

"Well,  that's  a  good  summer  p;  a* 
mister,"  the  pilot  said  mildly. 

As  they  turned  to  start  towa| 
quarter-deck,  the  hands,  drifting 
the    deck,    had    crowded    closer,    i 
somewhere   in  the   semicircle   a 
voice  demanded:  "They  found  antal 
gold  fields,  Cap'n?" 

Without  taking  the  cigar  out 
teeth,  the  pilot  grinned,  and  the  i 
something  in  a  low  tone  to  Dan! 
nodded  grimly,  and  cleared  a  pa! 
them  with  a  flick  of  his  ice-blue | 

Captain  Griswold  waited  for  the' 
hand  in  his  coat  front;  and  as  they  I 
walking   toward   him,   they   passe  tij 
place   where    Felicity   and   Harry 
standing  at  the  rail.    Seeing  her  ' 
covered  by  Harry's  upon  his  arm '. 
quickly  stared  straight  ahead  agai ! 
a   crease   deepened   contemptuous 
his  lean  cheek,  and  the  back  of  his  i 
was  very  red  as  he  walked  on. 

Felicity  sighed.  She  considered  V 
Cordret  a  barbarous  young  I 
harshly  brutal  in  some  ways,  ai  : 
bearable  prig  in  others — the  New  a 
land  conscience  gone  to  sea.  She  b|k 
lip,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  Hi  J 
and  from  his  arm. 

Dan  Cordret  had  been  a  both 
her  mind  since  the  first  time  sht  U 
seen  him.  It  was  sailing  day,  it  wsp 
day  when  the  company  trouped  alp 
to  sail  for  the  coast  of  fortune,  fop 
mountains  in  the  sun,  where  even 
dering  players  who  had  always 
poor  and  sometimes  hungry  couhi 
their  fingers  in  the  shining  dust.  Fe  i1 
was  strolling  across  the  deck  on  Hi  | 
arm  when  she  saw  the  mate 
bounding  up  the  companionway  oJ 
light,  fighter's  feet.  With  the  vio\i 
loading  all  finished  he  was  scrubber p 
shaved  and  half-choked  by  stai  e 
linen.  But  there  was  a  bruised  kni  d 
cut  on  one  cheekbone,  giving  his 
elegance  a  raffishly  sinister  air. 
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fi  he  caught  sight  of  the  cabin  pas- 

raw,n|rs,  tne  tr0UPe>  ne  stopped  for  an 

stat,  giving  them  an  amazed  stare. 

it .  with  a  twitching  knotted  eyebrow, 

irried  on — only  to  stop  again  as  he 

uied  past  Felicity.    He  didn't  seem 

e  Harry  at  all.    Felicity  had  been 

i    a  d  at  by  many  men,  but  she  thought 

a  this  man's  eyes,  suddenly  meeting 

r  had  an  actual  quality  of  impact, 

»the  shock  of  glacier  water.    It  was 

il  a  second,   and  then   he  lifted  an 

Krtain  hand  to  the  visor  of  his  cap — 

emly  fumbling  gesture  she  ever  saw 

n  make — and  went  on,  down  to  the 

a  i  deck. 

'•(a!  Insolent  beggar,"  Harry  growled. 

J  e  touched  his  hand  absent-mind- 

\t,   soothingly:    but   there   remained 

it 'her  a  curious  and  uneasy  sense  that 

-»Veen  her  and  a  stranger  had  arisen, 

ifout  a  word  being  spoken,  a  situa- 

j<  which  sometime  would  have  to  be 

•Slved.    She  was  right.    But  the  next 

e-  was  a  long  time  coming,  although 

•«:  talked  politenesses  to  each  other 

■  ie  supper  table  on  lamp-lit  evenings 

rugh  the  tropical  latitudes. 

Mien  it  did  come,  it  was  a  night  of 

f  close  and  smothering.     They  were 

f  he  Falklands,  ready  to  come  about 

1  knife  into  the  great  westerlies  which 

«'  forever  past  the  Horn.     It  was  a 

ily  time,  and  Felicity  had  been  on 

udeck  through  the  short  watch  of  the 

•is    end,    muffled    in    her   long   thick 

seling  cloak  and  standing  by  the  miz- 

>]  shrouds  whose  black-tarred  ropes 

rped  clear  drops  of  mist  turned  into 

E?r.    The  mate,  standing  behind  the 

-ml  at  the  wheel,  had  been  motionless 

f!Ma  long  time,  his  face  floating  like  a 

nnjk,    half-lit    from    the    pale    captive 

qion  of  the  compass  card  inside  the 

r;s  binnacle. 
Voii  Uddenly  and  decisively,  he  moved 
idini  came  walking  toward  her.  She  tried 
-  j-mile,  casually. 

Felicity  Sullivan.  Felicity  Sullivan," 
crpffiaid.    "What  a  queer  name." 
y   |M-my  mother  was  from  Vermont," 
oflhi  said  idiotically.    "That's  why  it's  a 
titer  name." 

tft,  |[e    leaned    down    toward    her.    In- 
actively, as  naturally  as  a  flower  lifts 
•  johe  quiet  power  of  the  sun,  she  waited 
-nd  despised  herself  for  it  afterward, 
;/,?n  she   remembered  it,  because   he 
-jin't  kiss  her.    His  face  stopped,  ar- 
te :ed  by  thought.   It  was  dark,  and  she 
-^ldn't  see  very  well,  but  she  could 
/   the   thoughts   upon   his   face.    She 
•jtld  feel  herself  wilting  suddenly,  all 

i  T. 

|iArrrr,"  he  made  a  sound  deep  in  his 
J|st.  "It  must  be  a  great  life  you  have, 
I  actress,"  he  said. 


That,  she  thought  afterward,  was  hid- 
eously unnecessary.  But  at  the  time — 
After  a  minute,  her  lips  could  move 
again,  and  she  said: 

"W-well,  it's  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  We  are  .  .  ." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  like  a  slap, 
and  turned  away. 

"Wait!"  she  said.  "You  have  no — 
What  do  you  mean?" 

Over  his  shoulder,  he  said,  "Never 
mind." 

•pHAT  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  he 
■*•  avoided  her  eyes  after  that  when  they 
passed.  She  didn't  understand  very 
clearly  what  the  matter  was:  until  one 
night  when,  still  burning  with  shame  and 
with  fury  that  she  had  automatically 
lifted  her  face  to  him  when  he  came 
near,  she  heard  Amalpha  Tuttle  upon 
the  subject: 

"I've  been  watching  that  young  Mr. 
Cordret,  that  young  officer,  when  he's 
anywhere  around  you,  dearie,"  the  old 
girl  said.  "If  I  read  my  signs  right — 
and  believe  me,  dearie,  there  isn't  a 
woman  alive  who  knows  'em  better  than 
I  do — he  is  a  desperate  man  because  of 
you.  I  don't  know  what's  happened  be- 
tween you  and  heaven  knows  I  am  not 
one  to  seek  for  confidences  though  I  do 
think  that  there  are  times  when  a  young 
girl  needs  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
woman." 

She  cleared  her  throat. 

"It's  too  bad,  my  sweet,"  she  said 
meditatively,  "that  the  nicest  men,  those 
of  the  loftiest  character — the  sensitive 
type  to  whom  we  poor  weak  women  are 
the  most  attracted,  and  in  spite  of  his 
tough  ways  among  the  brutal  men  with 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  I  can  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  your  Mr.  Cordret  is  a  sensi- 
tive and  tortured  boy  who  could  be 
very  sweet — it's  a  star-crossed  destiny, 
dearie,  that  makes  all  the  nicest  men 
think  that  to  be  an  actress  is  to  be  ex 
officio,  so  to  speak,  a  loose  woman." 

"A  .  .  .  !"  Felicity  sat  bolt  upright, 
clutching  the  sheet  to  her  breast  with 
thin,  horrified  hands.  "A  loose  woman — 
you  mean  a  wanton?" 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said.  "It  is  a  cross 
which  we  artistes  must  bear,  forgiving 
them  as  we  do  so.  Especially  with  the 
New  England  type.  They  have  been 
taught  from  earliest  childhood,  I  be- 
lieve, to  fear  an  actress.  It  reminds  me," 
Mrs.  Tuttle  said  sadly,  "of  once,  dearie, 
when  a  bishop's  son  was  in  love  with 
me — madly,  madly.  With  him  it  was 
an  all-consuming  passion,  he  was  the 
thin  delicate  type  with  a  pale  pure 
face  like  a  young  saint,  though  when  I 
think  back  on  it  now  maybe  it  was  con- 
sumption. .  .  . 

"Eh?   What  was  the  thought  I  had  in 


"It's  a  grand  party,  but  I'm  leaving  belore  I've  had  too  much!" 


JEFFERSON    MACHAHER 
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Is  Junior  home 

from  school?  I'm 

short  a  couple  of 

Arrow  Shirts..." 


•  Who  wouldn't  "borrow"  Arrow  Shirts  ?  Arrows  have 
the  smooth -fitting  "Mitoga"  figure -fit  .  .  .  and  are 
crowned  with  the  famous  Arrow  collar.  Every  button 
is  anchored  by  a  special  stitch.  Arrow  Shirts  are 
Sanforized -labeled  —  they  can't  shrink  over  1%! 
Try  Hitt  ($2.25)  Dart  ($2.50)  Dale  ($2.75)  —  all 
with   non-wilt   collars!*  Cluett,   Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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*  BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  * 


♦Made  by  patented  Celanese  wrinkle-free  process. 
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War  Bird's  Powerhouse!  Generating  1850  to  2000  horsepower, 
Ford-built  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  are  made  to  watch-like 
precision  in  a  modern  mass-production  plant.  This  plant  was 
constructed  by  Ford  and  the  first  motor  turned  out  all  within 


11  months!  The  Ford-developed  method  of  casting  cylin- 
ders centrifugally  is  employed  in  making  these  engines. 
For  every  motor  built  this  way,  jour  hours'  time  is  saved 
and  a  third  less  critical  material  used! 


These  Soldiers  On  The  Home  Front  are  part  of  Ford's  great  army 
behind  the  Army!  Working  three  shifts  a  day  to  keep  the 
big  armament  production  lines  moving  at  top  speed  in  all 
the  Ford  plants,  these  men  are  now  over  100,000  strong! 

ALL         OUR 


Deft-Fingered  Hands  of  a  woman  worker  are  helping  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  pilot's  compartment  of  a  B-24 
Bomber  built  at  the  vast  Willow  Run  Bomber  Plant.  Here 
over  6,000  women  are  now  employed! 


r 
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Rugged  Little  Jeeps — Army  reconnais 
which  roll  from  Ford  production  lines 
ing  numbers — are  proving  their  servii 
"eyes"  of  United  Nations'   troops   e- 


ABILITY 


SKILL 


EFFORT 


Broken-in  On  Test  Blocks,  Ford-built  aircrai 

deliver  top  performance  from  the  fir«| 
Ford  methods  have  cut  the  time  of 
engines  on  test  from  four  hours  to  3C| 


Vital  Role    private   cars    and    trucks    play    in    national    transportation,    Ford 
"keep  'em  rolling"  with  Ford  Protective  Service.  That  includes  check-ups, 
rained  mechanics  and  replacements  with  reliable  parts.  To  keep  it  running 
\nger,  take  your  car  to  your  Ford  dealer  at  regular  intervals. 


ORD    WORKING 
FOR  VICTORY 


StOUt  WingS  For  A  Tough  Bird!  These  Ford  men  at  the  Willow  Run  Bomber  Plant  are 
busy  at  work  on  the  wing  of  a  B-24  Bomber.  Ford-built  to  do  its  job  well,  this 
husky,  long-range,  four-engined  plane  has  more  than  400,000  volume-produced 
parts — and  is  characterized  by  outstanding  speed  and  performance  at  high  altitudes. 


ilD  YOU  KNOW? 

turmy  posts  throughout  the  country, 
■  Traveling  Schools  taught  khaki-clad 
Uics  modern  methods  of  servicing 
r  vehicles. 

mammoth  runways  at  Willow  Run 
:  contain  enough  concrete  to  build 
60  miles  long  and  20  feet  in  width. 

test  of  Ford  precision  manufacture, 
torn  a  Ford-built  and  a  Pratt  & 
y-built  aircraft  engine  were  scrambled 
:  engines  re-assembled  with  parts  of 

the  other.  Both  ran  perfectly. 

elp  supply  the  need  for  skilled  air- 
roduction  workers,  more  than  6,000 
id  women  are  now  being  trained  in 
rd  Airplane  School  at  Willow  Run. 

J  er-accurate  Johansson  Gage  Blocks 
>y  Ford  are  the  standard  of  precision 
ement  for  American  industry.  Accu- 
'  millionths  of  an  inch,  these  gages 
nade  possible  mass  production  of 
angeable  parts. 

ical  and  surgical  attention  are  at  in- 
all  in  all  Ford  factories.  Complete 
hospitals  serve  the  Rouge  and 
Run  Plants.  Every  shop  has  a  med- 
ttion  with  a  registered  physician  on 
it  duty.  While  getting  emergency 
1  care,  the  Ford  worker's  pay  goes  on. 

than  sixteen  months  after  construc- 
ngs  began  clearing  farms  and  wood- 
or  the  Ford  Willow  Run  Plant,  this 

bomber  factory  in  the  world  was 
;  out  long-range  B-24  bombers— one 

biggest  and  most  powerful  planes 
:ing  built. 

■oducing  mass  production,  shorter 
ttid  higher  wages,  I  have  tried  to  give 
terican  workman  security  for  himself 

family  and  the  chance  of  a  future 

children." 

—Henry  Ford 


R  Y 


In  The  Ford-Built  Navy  School  at  the 

Rouge  Plant,  Uncle  Sam's  blue- 
jackets— 2000  at  a  time — receive 
a  complete  instruction  course  in 
trades  and  technical  skills  necessary 
to  modern  naval  operation. 
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If  you  want  results 
tell  a  Yank  "it  cant  be  done! 


99 


Good  old  American  "know  how"  has  done  it  again!  For  this  winter 
— despite  the  meager  allotment  of  rubber — manufacturers  are  able 
to  provide  rubber  footwear  for  the  essential  health  protection  of 
millions.  Necessary  W.P.B.  rulings  have  restricted  styles,  and 
eliminated  colors  and  frills. 

We  at  Hood  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  have  named  this  footwear 
"Duration  Quality." 

By  drawing  on  our  background  of  experience  and  ingenuity,  we 
have  found  ways  to  give  you  more  service  and  better  looks  than 
would  seem  possible  under  the  circumstances.  And  we  know  you  will 
wear  this  footwear  with  patriotic  good  will  till  the  war  is  won! 


NOTE  TO  GOOD  CITIZENS:  Buy 
only  what  you  need  —  take  care  of 
what  you  have.  And  be  sure  to  throw 
your  scrap  into  the  fight! 

FOOTWEAR   FACTORY,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


BE  Goodrich 


"RST  IN  RUBBER 


mind?— Oh,  yes:  although  his  love 
racked  him  body  and  soul,  poor  boy, 
alas,  it  was  never  to  be.  His  father  the 
bishop,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  for  all  his 
years  and  with  the  most  beautiful  pure 
white  Dundreary  whiskers  I  ever  saw  on 
a  man,  came  to  denounce,  and  I  re- 
ceived him  like  a  queen,  with  a  high 
inviolate  dignity,  in  my  dressing  room. 
Yes,  though  he  came  to  denounce,  he 
remained  to  kneel — just  between  us, 
dearie,  woman  to  woman,  a  mite  tiddly 
with  the  wine  that  had  flowed  like  water 
that  mad,  tragic  night — and  we  played 
out  between  us,  the  three  of  us,  a  scene 
that  would  have  torn  the  roof  off'n  any 
theater  in  the  great  glittering  capitals  of 
the  world  if  only  it  was  on  the  stage  with 
proper  lighting  and  maybe  a  few  solemn 
strains  of  music  and  not  in  the  dressing 
room  of  a  poor  heartbroken  woman, 
who  saw  through  her  tears  the  pain  and 
agony  she  was  causing  two  noble  men. 
Oh,  Judas  Priest,  what  a  drama!"  Mrs. 
Tuttle  said.  " — But  you  see  what  I 
mean,  dearie." 

Making  all  allowances,  Felicity  did. 
Burning  and  tossing  with  self-conscious- 
ness, going  rigidly  cold  with  horror  and 
with  anger,  Felicity  understood  why  Mr. 
Dan  Cordret  avoided  her  eyes  as  he 
passed  her  in  an  alleyway  of  the  ship. 

THEY  stood  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate  in  the  middle  of  the  autumn 
afternoon.  The  Sea  Moth  whispered 
through  the  blue  tide,  her  taut  nervous- 
ness left  behind  with  the  restless  lift  of 
the  open  sea.  When  they  took  the  roy- 
als off  her,  some  hands  were  whipped 
aloft  by  Dan  Cordret's  cold  snarl  to 
make  fast  along  the  foreroyal  yard  a 
canvas  sign  that  Mr.  Chatto  had  had 
painted,  red  and  black,  in  New  York 
before  they  sailed: 

CHATTO'S  GREATER  THEATRICAL 
ENTERPRISES 


STARS!        GIRLS! 


MUSIC! 


Songs  You  Love  by  Girls  You  Will  Love 

DRAMA ! 

World's  Greatest  Love  Dramas 

presented  by 

Refined  Company  of  Stars 

Fresh  From 

TRIUMPHS 

In  World's  Greatest  Capitals 

The  hands  snickered  as  they  worked, 
and  Dan  Cordret,  with  a  face  like  frozen 
death,  came  through  the  crowd  of  men 
in  the  waist  of  the  ship  to  the  quarter- 
deck and  took  his  place  to  leeward  of 
Captain  Griswold  and  the  pilot,  staring 
rigidly  straight  ahead. 

Felicity  was  standing  alone  by  the  rail 
when  Mr.  Chatto  appeared,  a  sallow 
wisp  of  a  man  with  great  pouches  under 
his  sparse  black  eyebrows,  and  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  deck,  clapped  his 
hands  for  attention. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"this  is  just  another  new  town,  and  we 
will  have  our  customary  street  parade 
to  the  theater.  I  expect  that  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
alike,  will  have  the  customary  gracious 
smile  for  the  prospective  customers  who 
will  line  the  sidewalks.  That's  all,  ladies 
and  gentlemen." 

So  they  came  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  far  off  the  beach  where  the 
blue  smoke  of  late  afternoon  drifted 
across  a  city  of  tents  and  raw  frame 
buildings  the  anchors  went  down  with  a 
rusty  clattering  roar. 

"I  will  now  go  ashore,"  Mr.  Chatto 
said,  pulling  on  his  pale  dogskin  gloves 
at  the  gangway,  "and  procure  suitable 
vehicles  for  our  street  parade,  ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

Shore  boats,  sent  by  the  captain,  came 
out  after  a  while  to  take  the  steerage 


passengers  and  their  baggage  e 
Standing  at  the  gangway,  with  the 
ugly  lump  of  a  .45  derringer  maki 
jacket  pocket  sag  a  little,  Dan  cl 
them  over  the  side,  one  by  one. 
end  of  the  shuffling  line  of  miner; 
near,  the  hands  crowded  closer  and 
but  none  of  them  crossed  the  imai 
line  which  Dan  drew  with  his 
glancing  slowly  from  under  his  1 
the  half-circle  of  rebellious  fee 
hoarse  voice  muttered  something 
Dan  rapped: 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say, 
Ion,  come  out  here  and  say  it." 

But  Hanlon,  a  burly  Liverpool 
man    with    a    fringe    of   black   w 
under   his   chin,   only   scraped   hi' .. 
truculently  on  the  deck  and  then  st. 
back  a  pace,  growling  under  his  b 

It  was   late   afternoon   and  the* 
was   quiet  when   the  Sea    Moth's  t 
came  back  from  the  beach  in  chai 
the  second  mate,  who  said  shortlj 
Captain    Griswold   was    staying  a 
for  the  night  on  business  and  that 
ers  would  be  out  in  the  morning  to 
taking  off  cargo.    Mr.  Chatto,  cla 
his  hands,  assembled  the  ladies  anc 
tlemen  of  the  company.    Arranger 
were  now  complete,  he  said.  They  \ 
go  ashore  at  once.   Unfortunately, 
ever,  he  had  discovered  that  hott 
commodations   for  the   company 
not  be  had:   so  he  had   arranged 
Captain  Griswold   that   after   the 
ning's  performance  the  ladies  and 
tlemen  would  return  to  the  ship  to  5 
one  more  night.    Tomorrow,  they 
look  about  the  city  to  find  lodgi 

In  the  crowd  around  the  gang 
Felicity  was  icily  aware  of  Dan  Co 
standing  aloof,  and  happening  to  i 
a  glimpse  of  the  bleak  and  remote 
upon  his  face,  she  was  taken  wi 
queer  impulse — one  of  which  she 
half-contemptuous,  even  at  the  I 
Slipping  away,  she  ran  down  the  i 
panionway  steps  and  into  the  sa 
Here  she  found  paper  and  a  pen,  anc 
nervous  sloping  scrawl  wrote  out  a 
admitting  Mr.  Dan  Cordret  to  the  t 
ter  by  courtesy  of  Miss  Felicity  S 
van,  leading  woman. 

Biting  her  lip,  she  stared  at  it  dc 
fully  for  a  moment — but,   hating 
she  did  want  him  to  see  her  in  her 
element,    applauded    and    adored, 
would   do   him   good,   the   insuffen 
self-righteous    yokel.      Blotting    it 
folding    it    resolutely,    she    arose 
walked    with    dignity    to    the    gang 
again.     With   a   whispered   instruc 
she  placed  it  in  Harry's  hand.    "He 
been  most  courteous  to  all  of  us,'' 
said  firmly. 


SHE  saw  Harry  haughtily  appro 
Dan  Cordret,  and  with  the  sma> 
and  stiffest  bow  possible  hand  him 
folded  paper.  Dan  opened  it,  looke< 
it,  nodded  curtly — and  from  somewl 
among  the  mutinously  crowding  : 
men  the  hoarse  voice  of  Hanlon  sna 
again,  something  indistinguishable 
ugly. 

Moving  fast  as  the  startled  blinH 
Felicity's  eyes,  Dan  didn't  take  tim 
turn.   Starting  with  a  backward  step 
whirled  before  his  other  foot  touched 
deck,  and  was  through  the  crowd  of  J 
men  in  a  leap  straight  as  a  snake's  str 
One  shoulder  knotted  and  jarred  as  i 
left  fist  went  to  the  belt,  and  then 
right  hooked  upward  and  in  with  a  si 
jolting  slash.  Something  glittered  on'^ 
knuckles.  After  that  it  didn't  glitter  i 
more,  and  the  seaman  was  sagging 
the  knees,  his  great  hair-matted  ha 
pawing  feebly.   Calculating  with  nan 
eyes,  Dan  hit  him  once  more  and  tl 
without  looking  at  him  again,  turned 
the  hands  and  said  in  a  level  voice 

"Get  forward.    Take   him  with  y 
He  can  still  walk.    Next  time,  he  won 

The  whole  scene  melted  away  in  si 
motion,  in  inconclusive  mutters.    Coc 


!i 


ictig  up  the  business  where  it  had 
?e  interrupted,  Dan  looked  from 
to  Felicity,  and  with  a  slight  bow, 
usi  his  hand  mockingly,  ironically,  to 
ie  isor  of  his  cap.  There  was  blood  on 
is  ,iuckles. 

Krry  looked  white,  and  nobody  said 
nyiing  until  in  the  boat  on  the  way 
>  sore,  Mrs.  Tuttle  said,  "My,  my!" 
Xe  hills  of  San  Francisco,  patched 
it.  sprawling  shacks,  were  bright  be- 
mthem  with  the  last  of  the  sunlight, 
galst  the  high  Western  sky.  The  ladies 
nqkentlemen  of  the  company  preened 
ie  selves  nervously,  with  little  touches 
3  ti  hair  and  eyebrows.  When  the  boat 
roid  against  the  landing  stage  and 
ei  climbed  out,  they  found  waiting 
ly  suitable  vehicle  Mr.  Chatto  had 
able  to  procure — a  livery-stable 
used  for  funerals  but  now  hung 
their  gaudy  signs.  Felicity  rode  in 
ide  Mr.  Chatto,  bowing  and  smil- 
o  the  sidewalk  crowds;  the  others 
ed  behind,  carrying  hand  signs  and 
ed  banners. 

a  corner  on  Market  Street  where 
gang  of  miners  trooped  roaring  and 
h  >ping  down  a  slanting  hillside  and 
:o  )ed  the  traffic  with  their  horseplay, 
MDld  girl  edged  up  beside  the  buggy, 
a<jsmiled  grimly  up  at  Felicity. 

ly  little  sweet,  an  actress  never  gets 
j  ljoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,"  she 
"Not  like  other  women,  in  their 
ling  rocking  chairs  .  .  .  For  thirty 
;,  girl  and  woman,  I  been  in  show 
less.  There  ain't  a  malaria  town 
the  Ohio  to  Mobile  Bay  with  a 
wide  enough  for  a  yellow  hound  to 
ejn  the  dust  while  a  street  parade 
a  es  that  I  haven't  hawked  the  drama 
li  ugh.  Some  were  good  parades,  and 
ji  =  were  sorry  things,  but  my  feet 
B  me  in  all  of  them." 
"ie  theater,  when  they  got  to  it.  was 
nq;e  than  any  they  had  ever  played 
l.it  still  smelled  of  the  rains  and  the 
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of  the  coastal  forest  where  its  raw 


hjks  had  been  sawed  out  of  trees,  and 
a  hugely  daubed  scenery  had  been 
lile  out  of  the  sails  of  ships  aban- 
OSd  in  the  bay.  The  play  Mr.  Chatto 
a  decided  they  would  open  with  was 
"tee  Times  a  Widow,  or  The  Indian's 
llenge;  and  all  through  the  first  act, 


Felicity  kept  watching  the  house  to  see 
if  that  insolent  jackanapes  Dan  Cordret 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  use  the 
pass  she  had  given  him.  But  as  far  as 
she  could  see  into  the  darkened  aisles, 
he  didn't  show  up. 

In  the  first  entr'acte,  she  sang  a  group 
of  new  ballads,  which  were  very  well  re- 
ceived with  stamping  and  whistling,  al- 
though the  orchestra  which  Mr.  Chatto 
had  recruited  in  the  barrooms  was 
abominable  and  quite  out  of  key  all  the 
time.  This  was  an  audience  of  men, 
who  brought  their  whisky  with  them, 
and  they  wanted  shows  in  the  entr'actes. 

She  still  watched  the  house,  disdain- 
fully, from  time  to  time  through  the 
second  act,  but  by  the  time  Harry's  en- 
tr'acte turn  came,  she  had  quite,  quite 
forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Dan  Cordret. 
Harrv  was  doing  a  solo  dance  turn  which 
had  been  popular  in  the  towns  along 
The  River  last  winter.  But  this  male 
audience  watched  him  coldly.  Harry 
needed  women  in  the  audience,  she 
thought.  As  he  charged  up  and  down, 
chest  thrust  out,  arms  pumping,  he  was, 
undeniably,  stupid.  But  he  was  hers, 
and — 

"Strutting  rascal,"  a  quiet  voice  said 
in  her  ear. 

She  whirled  from  the  peephole  in  the 
backdrop.  Dan  Cordret  stood  looking 
bitterly  down  at  her. 

"He's  fine.  He's  an  artist,"  she  re- 
torted. "He's  the  man  I'm  going  to — 
How  did  you  gst  here?  How  dare  you 
come  back  here?" 

"Where  did  you  expect  me  to  come?" 
he  said  harshly. 

"Where  did  I — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Why  d'd  you  give  me  that  invita- 
tion, then?"  he  rasped. 

"Invitation  .  .  .  ?"  She  watched  him, 
not  quite  understanding,  her  eyes  danc- 
ing in  an  agony  of  not  understanding, 
back  and  forth  between  his.  There  was 
a  loud  final  blare  and  thumping  going 
on  on  the  ether  side  of  the  curtain,  but 
they  didn't  hear  it.  Dan  Ccrdret's  face 
was  bleak  and  haggard  with  long  tor- 
ture, with  Ion?,  hag-ridden  thoughts  that 
she  didn't  know,  and  his  lips  thinned  in 
a  snarl  of  anguish,  whispering: 

"I  don't  care.  I  did — oh,  God,  what- 
ever you  are —  But  I  don't  care  any 
more,  now.    I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  It's  all  right — 


"Trouble  is,  I  walk  in  my  sleep  every  night,  too!" 


ST.    SGT.     DOUGLAS    BORGSTEDT 


Service  * 


See>7/&wt> 
DELCO  BATTERY  DEALER 

CHECK  WITH  HYDROMETER  .  .  .  ADD  WATER 
CHECK   FOR  WORN   OR   DAMAGED  CABLES 

CHECK   GENERATOR   CHARGING   RATE 
CLEAN   TERMINALS  .  .  .  RECHARGE  BATTERY 


and  when  you  MUST  replace— 


ititM 


replace  with  a 

DELCO  BATTERY 

Delco  batteries  are  available  for  every  make  and 
model  automobile,  as  well  as  for  trucks,  buses,  trac- 
tors and  commercial  vehicles.  They  are  sold  by  34,000 
dealers  under  the  direction  of  United  Motors  Service. 

product  of  Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY   SUPPLIES   MANY   VITAL   PRODUCTS 
FOR  AMERICAS  LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR  FORCES 
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LONGINES 


Today  there  are  countless  heroines  in  the  homes,  the 
hospitals  and  the  factories,  as  well  as  in  the  war 
services.  To  them,  Longines  dedicates  charming 
watches  styled  with  simple  lines.  In  each  watch  is 
the  famous  Longines  "Observatory  Movement*." 
The  illustrations  above  are  greatly  enlarged. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 


Because  of  the  war,  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  Longines  Watches  are  avail- 
able for  civilians  at  Longines  jewelers. 
If  you  want  a  Longines  Wa  tch  for  your- 
self, or  as  a  gift,  better  make  your  se- 
lection soon  from  the  watches  now  in 
your  jeweler's  stock.  C  If  you  now  own 
a  Longines  Watch,  we  urge  you  to  take 
particular  care  of  it  for  the  duration. 
Have  your  Longines'  jeweler  clean  it 
or  adjust  it  regularly.  C  A  companion 
line  to  Longines— the  Wittnauer  Watch 
— famous  for  sturdy  and  dependable 
construction,  is  also  for  sale  at  Longines 
jeweler  agencies. 

Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Co.,  Inc. 
\     New  York,  Montreal,  Geneva. 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


on  any  terms.  Where  did  you  want  us 
to  go  after  all  this  noise  is  over?" 

There  really  was  an  awful  noise  going 
on  somewhere  and  lights  were  beating 
into  her  eyes  and  she  finally  understood, 
for  the  second  time.  When  she  slapped 
him,  it  made  her  arm  ache  to  the  elbow. 
His  face  receded  rigid  and  frozen  with 
realization,  at  last,  and  with  horror — 
some  fool  had  rung  up  the  backdrop 
onto  the  third  act  set  where  they  had 
been  standing  in  shadow,  and  the  audi- 
ence of  miners  standing  in  the  aisles, 
roaring. 

And  then  Dan  Cordret  was  gone,  and 
she  stood  alone  in  the  dark  wings  with 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

All  the  way  back  to  the  Sea  Moth 
in  the  boat  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  company  didn't  say  anything.  The 
decks  were  empty,  and  the  old  second 
mate,  establishing  himself  in  a  chair  at 
the  break  of  the  quarter-deck,  lit  a  cigar, 
blowing  the  smoke  out  as  he  looked  to 
his  pistol,  ready  for  the  long  night  watch. 

In  their  cabin,  Mrs.  Tuttle  didn't 
bother  to  brush  her  switch.  Hanging  it 
up,  she  mumbled: 

"Chatto's  a  female  sort  of  man,  and 
tonight  he's  in  a  temper  with  you,  but 
I'll  do  my  best  tomorrow,  dearie.  Don't 
you  worry,  now,  a  night's  sleep,  and  the 
world  will — " 

"Please  don't  bother,  Amalpha,"  Fe- 
licity said  from  her  high  bunk,  motion- 
less now,  and  dead-feeling.  Mrs.  Tuttle 
sighed  and  blew  out  the  light.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  Felicity  loved  the 
old  girl  for  it. 

It  was  hours  later,  black  and  lonely 
hours  crawling  slowly  with  horror,  that 
Felicity  sat  up  suddenly,  awakened 
from  some  stupor  of  misery.  Chok- 
ing, groping  with  blind  stiff  hands,  she 
felt  emptiness  beside  her  and  the  world 
was  an  empty  blackness  filled  with 
something  that  clawed  your  throat  with 
pain  and  kept  you  from  breathing — and 
she  fell  a  long  way,  clawing  at  trailing 
bedclothes  on  the  way  down,  and  then 
crawled  gasping  and  punching  with  her 
fist  into  the  lower  bunk: 

"Amalpha!  Amalpha!  Wake  up — oh, 
please  wake  up.  There's  smoke  every- 
where.  I  think  .  .  ." 

OTUMBLING  up  the  companionway 
*^  steps,  she  was  shocked  into  blinking 
consciousness  by  a  blast  of  air  and  a 
horrible  wavering  red  glare  of  light,  of 
burning  gold.  People  were  running  and 
shouting,  and  she  had  a  brief  dazed 
glimpse  of  the  stern  davits,  with  the 
boatfalls  hanging  limp  and  abandoned. 
And  then  Dan's  voice  panting  in  her 
ear: 

"Oh.  There  you  are.  I  was  just — 
Stay  here,  right  here,  until  I  come  for 
you.    I'll  be—" 

"Oh,  Dan,  Dan— what  is  it?    I — " 

"The  hands,"  he  said.  "With  the  boats. 
They're  gone.  And  that  Hanlon  set 
us  .  .  ." 

He  vanished,  running  then,  and  in  the 
great  whipping  red  glare  she  saw  Harry 
come  up  the  companionway.  Even 
among  the  uproar  and  the  flames,  Fe- 
licity stared  at  him,  fascinated.  Because 
he  wore  a  sort  of  hair-net  arrangement 
to  keep  his  hair  in  place,  and  his  night- 
shirt flapped  nimbly  at  his  heels  as  he 
galloped  forward,  shouting  in  a  deep, 
manly  voice.  There  was  a  chicken  coop, 
where  on  the  voyage  some  fowls  had 
clucked  like  cabin  passengers  in  their 
vanities  and  alarms,  and  with  one  gigan- 
tic heave,  Harry  threw  it  over  the  side 
and  followed  it  with  a  great  nightshirt- 
ballooning  plunge  from  the  rail. 

Worrying  about  Mrs.  Tuttle,  Felicity 
peered  back  down  into  the  smoky  com- 
panionway. But  she  needn't  have  wor- 
ried. With  stately  puffings,  Mrs.  Tuttle 
was  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"Now.  what's  the  pother?"  she  S3id. 
"I  should  have  thought  that  for  one 
night,  dearie,  you'd  created  enough  up- 


roar, but  no,  here  you  drag  me  out  of 
bed  to  .  .  ."  She  emerged  majestically 
from  the  companionway  and  stood  on 
deck,  ready  to  face  man,  hell  or  high 
water  .  .  . 

"Hell's  delight!— The  ship's  afire!" 
she  roared. 

And  diving  overboard,  she  came  up  in 
a  storm  of  shattered  water  and  swam 
for  shore  like  a  porpoise. 

Felicity,  standing  at  the  taffrail, 
watched  her,  and  then  turned  to  see  the 
foremast  begin  to  lean  like  a  sagging 
tower  of  flame.  The  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
where  Dan  had  gone,  was  incandescent 
gold.  It  was  time  to  leave,  and  Dan  was 
gone,  and  Harry,  too,  and  Felicity  stood 
on  the  rail,  and,  holding  her  nightgown 
at  the  knees  with  flattened  hands  so  it 
wouldn't  blow  up  over  her  head,  jumped. 
It  was  a  long  way  down,  farther  than  it 
had  ever  looked,  and  the  water  was 
black  and  bitter-cold  as  death:  and  after 
she  came  up,  her  hair  floated  for  a  while, 
outspread,  and  then  sank. 

SHE  was  alone  on  black,  bitter  waters 
stained  with  fire.  There  was  a  dot,  off 
yonder,  which  might  have  been  Harry 
on  his  chicken  coop.  Blinded  by  the 
glare,  by  the  pillar  of  rolling  smoke 
which  threw,  backhanded,  insolent 
sparks  at  the  stars,  Felicity  couldn't  see 
the  lights  of  the  shore,  anywhere  beyond 
the  burning  ship,  but  she  started  swim- 
ming. 

It  was  a  long  time,  and  her  legs  ached 
horribly  and  she  was  breathing  curdling 
salt  water  into  her  throat,  and  the  ship 
was  a  stain  of  light,  a  rolling  horrible 
smoke  a  long  way  behind  her,  when  a 
hand  lifted  her  chin,  and  another  hand 
quieted  her  sinking  shoulders,  and  a 
deep-panting  voice  said: 

"Here.  You  can  float.  You  can  float 
on  my  finger,  dear.  It's  under  your  chin." 

And  she  could.  It  was  Dan  Cordret's 
finger,  under  her  chin. 


"Oh!"  she  choked.    "You—1 

"Now,  now.  Never  mind,"  hi 
"I  think  you  need  a  navigator.  Yo  i 
setting  a  course  straight  out  throu 
Golden  Gate.  I  followed  you.  I 
doned  my  ship.  I  haven't  got  ; 
any  more." 

"Oh,  really,"  she  said,  able  to  bl 
again,    now    he    was    holding    h« 
"Well,  I  haven't  got  a  theater  an> 
either.  Nor  a  job.  Nor  even  any  ( 
You—" 

"Easy  does  it,  dear,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  swallowing  j 
mouthful    of   cold    salt   water, 
you,  it  will  never  be  easy." 

"No,"    he   said.     "I'm    .    .    .   ] 
Now." 

"Never  mind,"  she  said.    "I'm 
cook,   and  miners  look  hungry, 
open  a  cook  tent,  and  you  can  cc 
the  back  door  and  I  will  feed  yo\i\ 
utterly  stupid — " 

"No,"    he   said.    They   were   fid 
quietly,   and  shore  boats  were  c<| 
out.   They  could  hear  the  shouts,  J 
way  off.  "I  heard  today  of  a  place  1 
Angels'   Camp,"   he   said.     "Up   if 
hills  where  the  gold  creeks  come 
from   the  High  Sierras.     I   heardl 
place  called  Chinese  Flats,  and  I  [ 
of  the  way  the  sun  would  set  behirl 
mountain  there.     That's  up  in  thl 
timber,  and  the  creek  would  come 
ing  down  from  the  high  snows  and  I 
you  look  at  your  fingers  at  suncl 
darling,  they  will  be  shining  with| 
dust." 

"No.  With  love,"  she  said,  "you  1 

Looking  back  at  the  ship,  they| 
the  masts  come  slowly  down,  a  fla 
tangled  ruin  a  long  way  off  and  fa| 
hind  them. 

On   the    other   shore,   the   hills 
dark   and   unknown   against   the 
They  started,  and  they  would  react 
coast  empty-handed. 

The  End 


0 


"That's  in  case  we  run  short  of  firewood  this  winter!" 

COLLIER'S  FRITZ    WILKINSO/I 
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LITTLE    STORIES   TO    REMEMBER   WHEN    A    SALESMAN    FOR    UNCLE    SAM    ASKS,  "WON'T    YOU    TAKE    PART    OF    YOU 


DID  YOU  BRING  THE 
EVENING  PAPER? 

Night.  After  five  other  nights  of  biting,  freezing 
spray  and  mountainous  seas.  Five  seamen  and  a 
third  officer  clinging  grimly  to  a  slippery,  pitch- 
ing raft.  No  water.  One  candy  bar.  Then  ...  a 
stabbing  finger  of  light,  weaving  .  .  .  probing.  It 
passes.  Returns.  A  "PC"  boat  roars  toward  them, 
its  guide  a  naval  searchlight. 

On  the  raft  a  braced  figure  manages  to  keep 
erect.  He  grins  into  the  light  of  the  big  G-E 
searchlight.  Grins  and  waves.  "Hey  you  guys!" 
he  yells,  "Did  you  bring  the  evening  paper?" 


ri 


■  is  the  1  OOO-Watt  G-E  MA  ZDA  T-20 
>,  used  in  naval  searchlights.  It  is 
one  of  over  400  different  types  of 
Alps  needed  for  war  use. 


Back  Home  on  Elm  Street, 
Pop  moved  his  lamp  a  little  closer . . . 

Conserving  eyes  and  bulbs  is  not  only  patriotic  but 
important  these  days.  That's  why  Pop  moved  his 
lamp.Here  are  some  simple  things  you  can  do  to  help: 

s=x  1  .  Sit  close  enough  to  the  lamp  to  get  all  the  help  it  can  give 
k'  your  eyes.  A  difference  of  a  few  inches  may  mean  50% 

less  light. 

2.  Use  white  shades  or  shades   with  white  linings   (re-paint  or  re-line  'em 
if  necessary). 

3.  Clean  lamp  bowls  and  lamp  bulbs  frequent- 
ly, to  get  from  2  5%  to  30%  more  light 
from  lamps  you  have. 

4.  Move  lamps  and  furniture  so  each  lamp 
can  serve  at  least  two  people  if  necessary. 

5.  Turn  off  lamps  you  are  not  using. 
This  is  one  way  you  can  help  con- 
serve critical  war  materials. 


GE  MAZDA 
LAMPS 


LAMfS 


G-E  MAZDA  LAMPS 


GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC 


GENERAL      GENERAL 
*TRIC      UKJM 


■Wd* 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    C. 


YEAR  OF  WRATH 

By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 


VI 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

TN  TOKYO,  Nicholas  ("Nick")  Griggs,  a 
■!•  young  American  journalist,  loses  his  job  with 
a  great  news  service.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  he  has  another — pinch-hitting  for 
Gregory  Cogswell,  a  noted  radio  broadcaster, 
in  Shanghai,  while  Cogswell  (secretly  in  the 
pay  of  the  Japanese)   is  in  Manila. 

In  the  great  Chinese  city,  Nick  sees  much 
of  a  charming  girl:  Betty  Gaspard,  whose  fa- 
ther (a  Frenchman)  is  strongly  anti-Vichy; 
and  soon  he  and  Betty  are  in  love.  .  .  .  Gas- 
pard is  kidnaped  by  his  enemies,  taken  to 
Saigon. 

Like  the  Frenchman,  Nick  makes  some 
powerful  enemies;  and  a  group  of  them — Bun- 
shiro  Yagi,  a  violently  anti-American  secret 
agent;  Harold  Makita,  a  Nisei  from  Los  An- 
geles; Ernst  Sperling,  a  German  Nazi,  and 
others — decide  to  have  him  "eliminated." 

Obedient  to  cabled  orders,  Cogswell  directs 
Nick  to  join  him  in  Manila;  and  Nick  prepares 
to  sail — on  the  Marechal  Joffre,  bound  for 
Manila  and  Saigon.  Meanwhile,  Betty  has 
learned  that  her  father,  in  prison  in  Saigon,  is 
to  be  accused  of  disloyalty  to  his  country,  and 


tried.  So,  when  Nick  sails  she  sails  with  him, 
hoping  to  reach  Saigon  and  protect  her  father. 

Ernst  Sperling  has  a  wife.  Nevertheless,  he 
makes  frequent  calls  on  a  beautiful  Indo-Euro- 
pean— Madame  Manis  Vooren,  who  (as  the 
German  is  well  aware)  is  in  love  with  Cogs- 
well. In  the  course  of  one  of  his  visits,  he  tells 
the  woman  that  Cogswell  will  meet  Nick  in 
Manila — and  discharge  him !  He  says,  further- 
more, that,  after  Betty  and  Nick  part  in  Ma- 
nila, they  will  never  meet  again!  .  .  . 

It  so  happens,  though,  that  the  Marechal 
Joffre  does  not  go  to  Manila — it  goes  straight 
to  Saigon!  There  Betty  and  Nick  part;  and 
Nick  phones  a  hotel,  asks  for  a  room.  The  clerk 
informs  him  that  no  rooms  are  available.  As 
he  does  so,  Harold  Makita,  who  professes  to 
like  Nick,  and  who  has  just  flown  in  with  a 
military  mission,  steps  forward,  orders  the 
clerk  to  find  a  room.  The  clerk  assures  Nick  of 
a  room,  after  which,  Makita  and  some  Japa- 
nese newspaper  correspondents  examine  the 
register. 

"There!"  one  of  the  correspondents  exclaims, 
pointing  to  two  names.  "That's  a  convenient 
room.  And  the  officers  who  occupy  it  are  now 
on  the  terrace.    A  couple  of  young  pilots." 


MAKITA  grinned.  "Convenient? 
Good.  Give  Mr.  Griggs  room 
37,"  he  told  the  clerk.  "Lieu- 
tenants Minami  and  Ichinomiya  are 
leaving."  He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 
"I  must  keep  an  appointment,"  he  said 
to  the  Domei  men.  "Yagi,  you  know, 
is  one  person  it  isn't  prudent  to  keep 
waiting.  Tell  those  pilots  to  get  their 
stuff  out  immediately.  If  they  can't  find 
a  better  place,  they  can  sleep  in  their 
squadron  barracks."  He  signaled  his 
chauffeur,  parked  in  the  Place  de  The- 
atre; then  he  called  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  Domei  correspondents:  "Say 
hello  to  Griggs  for  me.  Tell  him  I'll  be 
seeing  him  in  a  little  while." 

Makita  had  not  seen  Yagi  since  the 
day  they  were  both  ordered  south  from 
Shanghai,  for  Yagi  had  left  earlier  on 
another  plane. 


Nick  opened  the  door  to  a  sl| 
Japanese,  a  civilian,  who  smile) 
canity.  "Oh,  I  so  sorry,"  he  said,  | 
ing  away.    "I  go  wrong  room, 


Yagi  was  waiting  for  him  on  th 
anda   of  a   private   home   set   farl 
from  the  street  and  hidden  behind  ( 
neatly    trimmed    hedge.     Coming  I 
denly   out   of   the   bright   sun   int| 
shaded  half-light  of  the  porch, 
barely    recognized    him    in    his 
shorts  and  sports  shirt. 

"We  have  our  friend  Mr.  Griggl 
with  us,  ne?"  Yagi  said,  pleasantly.] 
is  almost  a  diversion  among  our 
serious  problems." 

"The  Marechal  Joffre  did  not  st| 
Manila — "  Makita  began. 

"Ah,  sa,"  Yagi  said,  smiling.   "A| 
you  have  provided  him  with  room 
ber  37  at  the  Hotel  Continental." 

Makita's  jaw  dropped. 

"You    have    done    well,"    Yagi 
"Mr.  Griggs  is  now  a  simpler  prof 
There  is  no  International  Settlemtl 
which  he  may  retreat,  ne?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him  yet,  but  left  I 
that  I  would  be  back,"  Makita  sail 

"He  is  now  a  simpler  problem,"! 
repeated.  "In  fact,  he  may  now  be| 
to  be  of  service  to  us." 

"Will  we  permit  him  to  remain?"| 
kita  asked. 

"For  the  present,  do  not  hamper  i| 
Yagi  said.  "There  will  soon  be 
duties  for  you,  but  for  the  momenl 
keep  yourself  informed  of  his  activl 
The  cables  he  files,  the  notes  he  ml 
the  conferences  he  seeks,  may  all  || 
interesting."  He  pulled  his  sticky  [ 
away  from  his  chest.  "If  he  is  as 
getic  here  as  he  was  in  Shanghai 
may  provide  us  with  worth-f 
items." 

Makita  nodded. 

"Now  we  need  no  longer  deperi 
Mr.  Cogswell  to  control  his  comnl 
cations,"  Yagi  said.    "I  will  fix  nof 
for  your  return,  but  come  to  me 
you  believe  you  have  something  o:| 
portance — or  amusement." 

THE  climate's  got  him,  Makita  the 
as  he  drove  back  to  the   hotel.] 
was  almost  human.  And  then  he  thoij 
Maybe  it's  because  things  are  coj 
our  way. 

The  Domei  men  were  drinking  (I 
tails  on  the  terrace  when  Mil 
reached  the  Continental. 

"He's  checked  in,"  the  paunchy  i 
said  to  Makita.    "He  will  join  us  : 
drink.    He  remembered  me.    We 
ered  Matsuoka's  return  together." 

"Hiya,  pal,"  Makita  called,  sc| 
Nick  step  out  from  the  lobby.  "Are  I 
going  to  follow  me  all  over  Asia?" 

"I  was  wondering  who  was  folio  ( 
who,"  Nick  said. 

"That's  a  nifty,"  Makita  said. 
I'm  practically  a  native  here — got  in  < 
days  ago.  Shanghai  was  never  like  1 1 

The  waiter  brought  a  round  of  dr  a 

"Here's  to  our  Greater  East  A  i.' 
said  the  paunchy  Domei  corresponc  1! 
beginning  to  blubber. 

A    half-dozen    Japanese    soldier 
white  shorts  walked  down  the  cent<{<  s 
the  street. 

Nick  said,  "Are  these  the  boys  yoM, 
been  training  all  these  months  in 
mosa?   Don't  tell  me  you  don't  kn, 

"You    guessed   it,"   Makita   said.' 
don't  know."  He  grinned  at  Nick.  "C  » 
around  for  an  interview  tomorrow, 
night,  how  about  dinner  and  a  loo's 
the  town?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Nick. 

It    developed,    as    he    expected, 
there  was  more  drinking  than  exploil 
The  Domei  men  passed  out  before  r : 
night.    Makita  stayed  on  his   feet 
became  incoherent.    Nick  drank  ws:l 
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and  went  to  bed  sober.  But  it  was  hard 
to  sleep,  worrying  about  Betty  and  hav- 
ing to  wait  until  noon  to  see  her. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  just  in  case 
Betty  should  be  early,  Nick  seated  him- 
self under  the  awning  of  the  Continen- 
tal Terrace,  on  the  Rue  Catinat  side.  He 
ordered  a  beer,  lit  a  local  cigarette  which 
made  him  choke,  and  tried  to  puzzle  out 
more  of  the  morning  newspapers.  On 
nearly  every  page,  there  were  blank 
spaces — censored  columns — and,  after  a 
while,  he  decided  to  fill  them  for  Betty. 
He  drew  a  series  of  horrible  profiles,  all 
facing  the  same  way. 

At  noon,  the  terrace  filled  up  as 
though  by  command.  The  Japanese  of- 
ficers sat  with  Japanese  officers.  The 
Frenchmen  sat  with  Frenchwomen  who 
looked  as  though  they  had  all  bleached 
their  hair  by  command.  The  women 
conducted  themselves  with  too  much 
animation.  They  twisted  themselves  in 
their  chairs,  called  across  tables,  uttered 
high-pitched  stagy  laughter  and  con- 
stantly powdered  their  ruined  complex- 
ions, bleached  more  fiercely  than  their 
hair  by  the  remorseless  climate. 

NICK  turned  from  their  vivacious 
voices  and  lackluster  eyes  to  look 
at  the  narrow,  blinding  street.  The  keep- 
ers of  the  tobacco  shop,  the  cosmetics 
shop,  the  gramophone  shop  and  the 
bookstore  had  already  drawn  down 
their  metal  shutters;  they  would  not 
raise  them  until  three  o'clock. 

On  foot  and  in  the  pousse-pousse — 
the  rickshas  propelled  by  coolies  pedal- 
ing tricycles — the  Annamite  women 
showed  up  better  than  the  French,  he 
thought.  They  carried  themselves  nobly, 
they  wore  their  glossy  dark  hair  in  royal 
wreaths.  Their  wonderfully  colored 
tunics,  narrower  than  Shanghai  dresses, 
were  slit  higher  to  show  their  full  fluid 
satin  trousers.  At  twelve,  even  at 
twelve-ten.  Nick  could  have  enjoyed 
watching  their  slight  figures  move  past 
him.  At  twelve-thirty,  he  could  not 
watch  anything  but  his  wrist  watch. 

Dixon  did  not  help,  coming  to  the  ta- 
ble with  the  tobacco  man  and  saying, 
"Where's  Betty?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Dixon  and  the  tobacco  man  were  sty- 
lish in  white  shorts.  From  their  belts 
down,  they  looked  the  picture  of  how 
the  pukka  sahib  should  dress  in  the 
tropics.  From  their  belts  up,  with  their 
shirts  plastered  to  them,  they  looked 
like  miserable  northerners  actually  in 
the  tropics. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Nick?" 
Dixon  said,  as  he  and  his  friend  sat 
down  at  the  table.  "Better  come  along 
with  me  to  Singapore,  what?  You  can't 
tell  when  the  French  will  let  another 
boat  stop  at  Manila." 

"You  know,  most  of  the  British  still 
here  are  leaving  on  the  Faucault,"  Dix- 
on's friend  said. 

Presently,  the  tobacco  man  lost  in- 
terest in  Nick,  after  he  learned  that 
Nick  did  not  play  golf,  was  tired  of 
bridge  and  had  never  been  in  Holly- 
wood. Nick  did  not  lose  interest  in  him. 
The  tobacco  man  had  a  full  tin  of  Amer- 
ican cigarettes.  It  was  easier  to  wait  for 
Betty,  smoking  an  American  cigarette 
instead  of  a  local  one. 

By  one-thirty,  he  morosely  consented 
to  go  into  the  dining  room  with  his  two 
companions.  He  insisted  upon  a  table 
at  a  window  opening  onto  the  terrace : 
Rue  Catinat  side. 

After  he  left  them,  he  applied  at  the 
hotel  desk.  There  was  no  message  for 
him.  He  had  not  expected  one  from  her. 
only  from  Cogswell.  There  was  no  note 
in  his  bedroom,  and  he  had  not  expected 
one  from  her  there,  either;  only  hoped. 

He  took  a  cold  bath,  changed  his  linen 
and  put  on  a  freshly  laundered  suit. 
Outside,  the  stores  were  again  unshut- 
tered; a  pousse-pousse  coolie  followed 
him,  urging  him  to  ride.    He  shook  his 
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"These  things  certainly  fill  you  up,  don't  they?" 
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head.  The  American  consulate  was  only 
a  few  blocks  away. 

The  consul  was  pleased  to  see  him. 
He  was  a  plump  man  with  moist  heavy 
circles  around  his  eyes.  "I  heard  an 
American  came  in  on  the  Joffre,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  you  were  on  your  way  to 
Manila." 

"I  still  am."  said  Nick. 

"Well,  there  aren't  many  Americans 
left  here,"  said  the  consul.  "I  believe 
most  of  them  will  leave  on  the  Faucault 
for  Singapore  and  go  to  Manila  from 
there." 

"That's  an  idea,"  said  Nick.  "If  I 
could  only  get  some  kind  of  word  from 
my  boss,  in  Manila." 

"Did  you  cable  him  from  here?"  asked 
the  consul. 

"Radio  from  the  boat." 

"Oh.    Then  he  surely  got  it." 

"Do  you  think  a  message  from  him  to 
me  might  be  intercepted?"  asked  Nick. 
"Even  here,  care  of  the  consulate?" 

"THE  consul  reached  for  a  pillow  off 
■*■  the  lounge  and.  with  it,  smothered  the 
telephone  on  his  desk.  Then  he  an- 
swered,  "Anything's  possible   here." 

Automatically  Nick  hitched  his  chair 
closer  to  the  desk.  "What's  going  to 
happen?"  he  said. 

"Well,  they'll  take  Thailand  for  one 
thing,"  said  the  consul.  "The  rainy  sea- 
son is  over  very  soon  up  by  the  border." 

"Just  like  that?  We  don't  do  any- 
thing to  stop  them?" 

The  consul  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
did  not  reply.  He  held  out  a  tin  of  ciga- 
rettes; he  had  American  ones,  too. 

Nick  said,  "I  want  to  get  out  some 
kind  of  a  story." 

"Of  course.  Still,  I  shouldn't  advise 
you  to  cable  anything  from  here,"  the 
consul  said.  "Or  even  to  make  full 
notes.  Singapore  is  about  the  nearest 
place  from  which  to  get  out  stuff  safely." 

"Thanks,"  said  Nick.  "I  guess  they 
really  do  everything  here  but  tail  you." 

"Oh,  there's  no  doubt  they're  follow- 
ing you;  probably  they  know  how  many 
times  you  snored  last  night,"  the  con- 
sul said.  "Most  of  us  have  a  crick  in  our 
neck,  from  looking  behind." 

After  that,  Nick  started  to  look  be- 
hind him,  to  halt  abruptly  and  jerk 
around.  But  he  never  saw  his  shadower. 


Once  he  was  sure  he  saw  Yagi  in  a 
Japanese  staff  car.  Once  he  thought  he 
saw  a  Frenchwoman  with  naturally  dark 
hair.    But  nowhere  did  he  see  Betty. 

She  said  she  would  meet  him  at 
twelve  on  the  Continental  terrace :  some 
day. 

The  following  noon,  he  became  super- 
stitious and  did  not  select  a  table  until 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  By  twelve  - 
thirty,  she  had  not  arrived  and  this  time 
he  lacked  the  heart  to  scribble  on  the 
blank  columns  of  the  morning  papers. 

Makita  joined  him  when  he  was  start- 
ing, wretchedly,  on  his  second  beer. 
"How  do  you  like  this  little  burg?"  he 
said,  seating  himself.  "Or  haven't  you 
had  time  to  give  it  a  real  once-over?" 

"I've  seen  enough  of  it  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,"  Nick  said,  "that  it's  hot." 

"And  how,"  said  Makita.  "Although 
the  French  here,  they  know  how  to  live. 
They  either  sleep  or  sit  out  here,  drink- 
ing wine."  He  whistled.  "The  Paree  of 
the  Orient." 

Nick  rose  and  checked  himself  from 
darting  forward.  She  was  here  after  all. 
She  was  getting  out  of  a  pousse-pousse. 
Her  hair  was  soft  and  it  wasn't  bleached. 
She  had  on  a  dress  he  had  probably  seen 
before,  only  it  looked  different.  She 
looked  like  a  million  dollars. 

Makita  rose  too.  "If  it  isn't  Betty 
Gaspard,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  seen  her 
since  once  in  Shanghai." 

Betty  did  not  remember  ever  having 
met  Makita.  She  acted  as  though  she 
remembered  Nick  but  did  not  know  him 
too  well. 

TWTAKITA  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
*■  *■  table  and  settled  himself  more 
cozily  and  Nick  nearly  groaned  aloud. 
Until  this  jerk  goes  away,  he  thought.  I 
can't  ask  Betty  about  her  father,  I  can't 
ask  her  about  herself,  I  can't  tell  her  I 
was  worried  and  I  love  her.  He  said 
aloud: 

"Makita  flew  here.  He  left  Shanghai 
after  we  did."  He  looked  fondly  at  the 
Nisei.  "You  must  be  awfully  busy  down 
here.  Not  much  time  to  sit  around,  you 
know,  like  the  French?" 

"Time's  what  I've  got  nothing  but.  to- 
day," Makita  said  genially. 

"Then  I  guess  we  ought  to  have  a 
drink."  Nick  said  in  a  sour  voice. 


An    hour    later,    Makita    said, 
about  going  inside  for  lunch?" 

Nick  looked  mournfully  at  Bet 

"I  guess  so,"  she  said  in  a  de: 
voice.    "We're  probably  all  hungr 

The  waiter  was  testy,  the  tab! 
was  soiled  and  there  was  a  cont 
howl  from  a  party  of  Japanese  c 
spilling  wine  on  a  long  table  in  th 
ter  of  the  dining  room.  But  N 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  atmosphere, 
said  once,  dismally,  "The  Paree 
Orient." 

Then  he  caught  Betty  betrayin 
self,  her  disappointment  alterin 
face.    He  began  to  plot. 

His  manner  toward  Makita  \y 
gallant.  He  said:  "Let's  have  cofl 
the  terrace." 

It  was  warmer  under  the  awnini 
inside  under  the  ceiling  fans;  bu 
sat  there  stoically  until  three 
when  the  shops  across  the  way  reoj 

Nick  jumped  up.    "Be  back  in 
minute,"  he  said  brightly.   He  loo! 
Betty,  as  he  added:  "Don't  move 

Across  the  street,  in  the  gramo 
shop,  he  rented  a  machine  and  th 
half-dozen  records  he  could  g< 
hands  on.  He  was  grinning  as  I 
turned  to  the  terrace. 

Betty  seemed  nervous.  Makita  1 
perplexed.  Both  of  them  opened 
mouths  wide  when  Nick  said.  ' 
Betty  and  I  have  to  go  up  to  my 
now  to  practice  our  dance  steps." 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  elbo 
almost    lifted    her   to    her    feet, 
closed    her    mouth.     Makita's    wa 
hanging  open  as  he  followed  them 
and  to  the  stairway. 

"In  all  this  heat — "  he  began  w 

Nick  laughed.  "Betty  and  I  a; 
veloping  a  rumba  that's — "  he  f. 
in  th?  air.  as  though  searching  fi 
word,  and  then  he  almost  stuck  h 
ger  in  Makita's  face — "okie-doke 


TNSIDE  his  room,  after  he  lock! 
•'•door,  he  placed  the  machine  c  I 
table,  inserted  a  record  and  star  I 
Under  the  cover  of  the  loud  dance 
they  whispered. 

"They  have  it  all  planned  for  Fa 
Betty  told  him.  "His  court-marti; 
take  place  next  week.  Before  th 
will  be  moved  to  another  prisor 
the  courtroom." 

Nick  shivered. 

"We  have  a  plan."  she  said.  "It 
that  I'll  leave  on  the  Faucault,  sec; 

"For  Singapore?"  said  Nick,  ' 
what  about  your  father?" 

Even  under  the  protection  of  th 
sic,  she  was  uneasy  and  moved  clc 
him.  "We  plan  to  have  him  on  thi 
cault,  too,"  she  said. 

"Neat,"   he   answered.    "Only, 
he  going  to  get  away?" 

"Father  is  weak."  she  said.  "N« 
turbingly  ill.  but  so  weak  that  it 
pected  only  one  guard,  the  van  < 
will  transfer  him  to  the  new  prisor 
night,  just  after  dark,  not  later 
seven,  though.   The  guard  is  with 

"All  right.   And  then  on  the  shi] 

"The  captain  is  on  our  side,  toe 

Nick's  face  lighted.  "I'm  goi 
that  ship." 

"It  leaves  tomorrow." 

"Just  when  I  planned  to  go,"  h<| 
"Even  the  American  consul  advis 
to  take  it." 

She  smiled  slowly.  "That's  p 
Since,  on  the  ship,  we're  only  sure 
captain  and  he  may  need  assistant 

"What  about  before  that?" 

"A  sampan  will  row  Father  out 
Faucault  tonight."  she  said.  "The 
is  to  return  to  the  old  prison  v 
forged  receipt  from  the  new  {| 
Father  shouldn't  be  missed  unt 
day  of  the  trial.  If  everything ! 
right." 

The  machine  ran  down  and.  asl 
rose  to  wind  it,  a  key  rattled  in  thip 
Hastily  he  pulled  Betty  to  her  fei 
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You  can't  wield  one  of  these  rivet- 
jbounding  babies  hour  after  hour  on 
•adybird  food.  It  has  to  be  real  hunger- 
outing  grub  that  stays  with  you  and 
stiffens  your  spine  and  spirits. 

What's  good  is  plenty  of 

bread.    You  can  prove  it. 

The    records    show  that 

more  bread  is  being  eaten 

where   brawn   is    building    ships    and 

guns.  More  bread  is  being  eaten  where 

engineers  turn  blueprints  into  miracles. 


More  bread  is  being  consumed  by  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Corps  —  men 
in  training  and  at  battle  stations. 

What   kind  of  bread?    Not   the  war 
bread  you  read  about  —  not  ersatz. 
For  here  in  America  our  bread  is  a 
lusty,  nourishing,  white 
loaf  that's  a   champ 
energy- food.  The  white 
bread     most    bakers 
bake  is   enriched   with 
extra    helpings    of 


Vitamin  Bl;  niacin  and  iron  to  help 
keep  up  your  "bounce." 

Eat  other  foods,  of  course.  But  to  keep 
up  to  full  war  strength,  go  heavy  on 
bread.  Enjoy  an  extra  slice  or  two  at 
every   meal.   And   urge   the   rest  of 

the  family  to  follow 
your  example. 


Bread  isiasic 


WE  DID  IT  BEFORE... 


^VICTORY 
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Here  are  two  Champion  Spark  Plug  advertisements  of  1918.  They  dramatically  portray 
the  part  that  Champion  played  in  World  War  I  and  are  again  playing  in  World  War  II 
against  the  same  arch-enemy.  Time  has  improved  the  type,  the  size,  and  the  striking  power 
of  the  engines  of  war  as  well  as  the  capabilities  and  dependability  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 


TO   SAVE   GASOLINE   •   KEEP   YOUR   SPARK   PLUGS   CLEAN 


WE'LL  DO  IT  AGAIN! 


°&?N 


{Champion  Spark  Plug  performance  now  as  in  the  past 
lis  the  result  of  the  most  exhaustive  research,  the  most 

advanced  engineering  and  manufacturing  in  the  spark 

plug  industry. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  Champions  are  the  only  product 
of  a  company  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
better,  more  dependable  spark  plugs. 

More  and  more  of  our  output  is  being  used  in  wartime 
engines — engines  which  present  wholly  new  problems 


in  design,  performance  and  operating  conditions  al- 
most daily. 

But  on  every  front  today  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are 
winning  new  laurels  for  absolute  dependability. 

On  the  home  front  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  serving 
too — keeping  engines  economical  and  dependable,  and 
revitalizing  engines  which  are,  of  necessity,  being  pro- 
longed in  service  for  the  duration. 

Now  as  then,  Champion  Spark  Plugs  excel  and  outsell 
throughout  the  world. 
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More  l/ita/- 

More  Dependable 

than  ever! 
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began  to  prance  around  the  room.  The 
key  continued  to  rattle.  As  if  he  had 
just  heard  it,  Nick  shouted: 

"Sounds  like   someone  at   the  door." 

He  opened  it  to  a  strange  Japanese, 
a  civilian,  who  smiled  vacantly.  "Oh,  I 
so  sorry,"  he  said,  backing  away.  "I  go 
wrong  room,   please." 

"Your  error,"  said  Nick.  He  closed 
the  door,  rattled  the  key  from  the  in- 
side, reopened  it  and  looked  ou*  in  one 
swift  movement.  The  Japanese  was 
opening  the  door  to  the  right. 

Nick  closed  his  door,  changed  the 
record  and  moved  closer  to  Betty. 

"I  don't  understand  all  of  your  plan," 
he  whispered.  "Is  the  guard  taking  your 
father  right  to  the  river  in  the  van?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "He  stops  en 
route."  she  said.  "At  a  certain  phar- 
macy. At  the  back,  there  will  be  an  or- 
dinary car,  you  see.  and  another  driver 
to  take  Father  on  to  the  river." 
That's  better." 

"After  that,  it's  necessary  for  the 
guard  to  pass  through  a  control  gate  in 
the  governor  general's  compound,  en 
route  to  the  new  prison."  she  whispered. 
"And  then  to  turn  around  as  though  he 
had  accomplished  his  mission — of  deliv- 
ering Father." 

Nick  frowned.  "Only  he  hasn't  got 
anyone  in  the  van  when  he  goes  through 
the  gate?" 

"We  hope  no  one  will  look  inside." 
Betty  said.   "He  must  take  that  chance." 

"Well,  so  do  you  and  so  does  Henri." 

"It's  got  to  work."  she  said.  "And  I've 
got  to  go  back  now." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "I've  got 
an  idea.  I'll  ride  in  the  van  from  the 
pharmacy  past  the  compound  gate." 

"You  can't.    You're  followed." 

"I'll  shake   them." 

"But  how  would  you  ever  get  out  of 
the  compound?" 

"Easy,"  he  said.  "I  was  in  there  only 
this  morning,  seeing  the  governor  gen- 
eral. What's  to  keep  me  from  going 
back?  I'm  an  American.  The  Vichy 
boys  don't  want  to  start  anything  with 
Americans.  Not  yet.  Where's  the  phar- 
macy?" 

The  moment  she  gave  him  the  ad- 
dress, she  was  troubled  again.  She  said: 
"I  must  ask  them.  If  they  object,  you'll 
have  a  call  or  a  message  within  an  hour 
and  you  must  promise  me  not  to  go." 

"There  won't  be  a  call,"  he  said.  "All 
that  worries  me  now  is:  If  something 
goes  wrong,  will  you  be  on  the  Faucault 
anyway?" 

"Only  if  I'm  told  Father's  on." 

"Well,  then  I'd  be  on  there  and  you 
wouldn't  and  what  would  happen  to  you 
and  me?" 

She  whispered:  "It's  got  to  work." 
Then  she  opened  the  door  and  hurried 
away. 

"LJE  THOUGHT,  waiting  for  exactly 
■*•  ■*■  sixty  minutes  to  pass,  that  all  he 
needed  to  do  was  to  evade  the  man  next 
door  and  maybe  Makita  if  he  was  still 
around  the  hotel.  He  could  do  that,  he 
could  do  everything — play  a  sick  man  in 
the  van,  play  the  inquiring  reporter 
around  the  governor  general's  com- 
pound— but  he  could  not  insure  all  de- 
tails of  the  escape  or  guarantee  that 
Betty  would  be  on  the  Faucault. 

The  telephone  did  not  ring.  There 
was  no  message.  He  walked  out  of  the 
hotel,  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow; 
crossed  the  Rue  Catinat  and  strolled  into 
the  gramaphone  shop.  Then  he  acquired 
speed,  darting  out  of  the  side  entrance, 
into  the  Arcade,  skimming  through  the 
L-shaped  Arcade  and  jumping  into 
one  of  the  pousse-pousse  stationed  on 
the  Boulevard  Bonnard  side.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  following  him. 

The  pharmacy  was  in  the  center  of  a 
row  of  small  shop  fronts  that  looked 
identical,  except  for  their  signs  and  their 
wares.  Its  door  was  closed  and  there 
were   no  lights  within.    Nick  tried  the 


doorknob.  It  gave.  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  stood  uncertainly  in  the 
dark.  By  the  time  his  eyes  became  ad- 
justed and  he  thought  he  saw  someone 
moving  behind  the  counter,  he  heard  an 
old  man's  voice: 

"Wait  at  this  side,  plea 

He  moved  toward  the  counter  and 
again  he  waited  in  the  dark  and  in  the 
silence. 

Presently  he  heard  a  car  halt  outside. 
The  door  opened;  two  men  entered;  one 
had  a  dragging  step.  The  other  spoke. 
He  said,  "Quick." 

Nick  followed  him.  As  he  got  into  the 
van,  he  heard  the  man  whisper:  "I  will 
not  lock  the  door.  You  will  get  out  when 
I  give  you  a  signal." 

The  van  started.  Nick  stretched  out 
on  the  bench,  his  sun  helmet  over  his 
face.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the 
van  stopped  and  he  heard  the  driver 
say: 

"One  prisoner.    A  transfer." 

"Proceed." 

The  van  moved  on  a  short  distance 
and  again  halted.  The  driver  whispered, 
"Now.  Wait  here  five  minutes.  Then, 
good  luck." 

Outside  the  van,  Nick  could  not  at 
first  identify  his  surroundings.  Then  he 
recognized  that  he  was  at  the  side  of 
the  governor  general's  residence.  He 
followed  the  driveway  past  the  front 
steps,  down  to  a  gateway. 

"Your  governor  general's  a  busy 
man,"  he  said  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 
He  hardly  recognized  his  own  voice. 

The  guard  grunted  and  Nick  walked 
out  onto  the  street. 

Heading  toward  his  hotel,  he  thought: 
Now.  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  wait  for  to- 
morrow. That  will  be  the  toughest  part 
of  all. 

'T'HE  Japanese  driver  halted  the  staff 
■*■  car  before  the  airy,  elegant  three-story 
house  where  a  Saigon  rice  broker  had 
dwelt  until  Bunshiro  Yagi  appropriated 
it.  Makita  left  the  car  and  opened  the 
grilled  gate  which  still  bore  the  French 


broker's  sign.   Beware  Dangerous  m 
and  he  told  himself:  I  hope  the  oh 
low  is  still  as  cheerful  as  he  was 
days  ago. 

Yagi's  secretary  showed  him  ii 
small  study  and  closed  the  door, 
nearly  an  hour,  the  secretary  did  n< 
appear,  but  at  last.  Yagi  was  reti 
see  him.  As  he  followed  the  secri 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  general,  i 
bull  -  shouldered  and  bandy  -  leggi 
his  creased,  hot- looking  boots  M 
could  not  identify  him. 

He   thought:    it    looks   like   the 
event  is  pretty  near. 


VAGI    eyed    him    coldly.      "Has 
■*■  Griggs  so  soon  produced  some 
of  importance?"  he  asked. 

"He  bought  passage  on  the  Fau 
two  hours  ago."  Makita  said. 

"He  has  received  no  instructions 
Mr.  Cogswell?"  Yagi  asked. 

"None." 

"I  did  not  think  he  would."  said 
"When    Mr.    Cogswell    wirelessed 
seeking  advice,  I  replied  that  he  si 
do  nothing  at  all.    For  the  present. 

"Griggs  hasn't  heard  from  ar 
since  he  reached  Saigon."  Makita 

"He  sent  messages?" 

"Not  a  word."  said  Makita.    "Ar 
far,    there's    nothing    from    him    ir 
American    consul's    pouch    that's 
on  the  Faucault." 

"If   Griggs    is   leaving    himself, 
would  be  no  need  of  sending  any 
in  the  pouch,  ne?"  Yagi  said. 

"I  believe  he  suddenly  made  u 
mind  to  go."  said  Makita.    "He  r 
have    submitted    letters    to    the    en 
earlier." 

"Ah,  sa,"  said  Yagi.   "And  why  h  a 
suddenly  decided  to  go?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Makita  sir 
bracing  himself.  At  this  moment  h 
cided  against  telling  Yagi  that  nc 
knew  where  Nick  was  for  several  1 
last  evening. 

Yagi  motioned  impatiently  to  hii 
retary.    "Do  not  disturb  me  until  I 


"Sure,  eighteen  dollars  a  week  is  all  right  to  start,  but  ii  I  ever 
become  Mrs.  Woiley  I  want  you  to  know  that's  just  chicken  feed" 


Steel  Workers  Hail  Health  for  \ictory  Club ! 


EMPLOYES    CLUB    OF    SOUTH   WORKS,   CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS    STEEL 

CORPORATION,   STAGES    GIANT   RALLY    AS    EATING-FOR-HEALTH 

PROGRAM  GETS  UNDER  WAY 

Now,  over  500  South  Chicago  women  have  joined  the  Health  for  Victory 
msade!  Eagerly,  intensely,  wives  and  mothers  of  workers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Good  Fellow  Club  of  the  vital  South  Works  Plant  listened  at 
their  first  meeting  while  Mrs.  Julia  Kiene  explained  the  importance  of 
good  diet  to  health.  "Eat  right  and  feel  better,  eat  right  and  work  steadier," 
Said  Mrs.  Kiene.  "Above  all.  eating  right  means  more  pep  and  vigor  to 
keep  war  production  rolling  at  top  speed." 

To  help  w-ar  workers  keep  physically  fit  through  proper  food,  is  the 
main  objective  of  the  "H  for  V"  Club  sponsored  by  the  Employes  Club 
at  this  Carnegie-Illinois  Plant,  and  over  250  other  war  plants  throughout 
the  country.  At  monthly  meetings  trained  Home  Economists  demonstrate 
"Why  We  Need  Vitamins,"  "Milk  in  the  Wartime  Diet,"  "Lunch  Box 
iPlanning"  and  a  wide  range  of  other  wartime  food  subjects.  New  Meal- 
Planning  Guides  distributed  at  each  meeting,  suggest  health-building 
menus  and  recipes  for  every  meal    in   the   following  month. 

Started  by  Mrs.  Kiene,  Director  of  Westinghouse  Home  Economics 
Institute,  for  our  own  employes,  the  "H  for  V"  Club  is  rapidly  spreading 
to  war  industries  everywhere,  through  electric  service  companies. 

War  workers,  as  well  as  nutrition  authorities,  approve  "H  for  V"  as  a  sound, 
practical  program  to  increase  the  health  of  our  "Soldiers  of  Production." 

:N0TE  TO  HEALTH  FOR  VICTORY  CLl  B  MEMBERS:  If  your  club  has  just  been 
'.organized,  the  meeting  this  month  will  demonstrate  a  subject  of  vital  interest — 
"Protective  Cooking  of  Vegetables."  If  more  than  tWO  meetings  hare  been  held,  the 
feature  will  be  "Stretching  Your  Meat  Dollar' — a  particular!)   timely  program. 


"O'er  the  Land  Of  the  Free" — with    swelling   patriotic   fervor,   500   voices    join   in  the   National 
Anthem,  and  pledge  themselves  to  build  a  healthier  America  with  properly  balanced  meals. 


(Left)  "H  for  V"  ClUb  Charter  is  accepted  by  B.M.Livezey, General  Superintend- 
ent  of  plant,  in  name  of  South  Works  employes.  < Right)  MlStreSS  Of  Ceremonies, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Devaney,  talks  over  "H  for  V"  program  with  ('■.  P.  Wardley.  Assist- 
ant Vice-President  of  Industrial  Relations,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation. 


(Left)  "DO  YOU  Pack  a  Lunch  BOX?"  and  other  registration  rani  questions  are  used 
in  planning  future  menus.  (Right)  WOUM  Bring  Children,  rather  than  miss  meeting. 


$14   tO   $16    3   Week    feeds  family    of   five   the   health- 
building    menus    suggested    in    Meal-Planning    Guide. 


Future  Generations,  as  well  as  war  workers, 

will  benefit   from   nutritionally  sound  meals. 


/ 


THE   ABC's   OF    EATING    FOR    HEALTH! 


16-page  booklet  shows  easier  way  to  plan  health-building  meals. 
Also  tells  how  to  cook  foods  to  retain  valuable  vitamins  and  minerals, 
with  the  coohing  utensils  you  noiv  own  .  .  .  how  to  store  foods  to  preserve 
nutritive  qualities,  and  a  wealth  of  other  up-to-date  information  on  meal 
planning  and  nutrition.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING   CO. 
278   Fourth  Street,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


POUring  3  Heat  demands  skill  and  strength.  Steel  workers  require  hearty,  energy- 
building    food,    like    that    recommended    in    appetizing    "H    for    V"    menus. 


HEALTH    FOR    VICTORY—  a  contribution  to  America's  war  effort  by 

Westinghouse  ! 

o  « 


Coprriffht  1942.  WestinRhouBe  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 


HTIUTMTWUIFPOII, 
LECTRIC   HOME   APPLIANCE   DIVISION 
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BRUSHING 

WITH  MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS 

MAY  RUIN 

FALSE 
TEETH 


^, 


*K'\ 


TOOTHPASTES,  TOOTH  POWDERS 

— and  household  cleansers  are  not  in- 
tended for  false  teeth — dental  plates  are 
much  softer  than  natural  teeth.  Many  of 
these  "makeshift"  cleaners  wear  down 
important  "fitting  ridges" — scratch 
polished  surfaces,  causing  stains  to  col- 
lect faster,  cling  tighter.  Continued  use 
may  ruin  dental  plates. 


DO   THIS   EVERY    DAY! 


Soak  in  Polident 

NO   BRUSHING 
NO   SCOURING 

Do  this  dailv :  put  one 
capful  of  POLIDENT 
in  V'l  glass  of  luke 
warm  water.  Stir 
briskly.  Place  plate  or 
bridge  in  this  solution 
for  15  minutes,  or 
over  night  if  con- 
venient. Rinse  well — 
and  it's  ready  to  use! 


PLAY  SAFE... USE  POLIDENT 


Soaking  plates  and  bridges  in  Poli- 
dent dissolves  the  cloudy  film  and  ugly 
stains  .  .  .  dissolves  food  particles 
from  hard-to-reach  crevices  and  cor- 
ners. The  purifying  action  of  Poli- 


Plate  Wearers 
Often  Worst 
Breath  Offenders 

The  dark  film  that  col- 
lects on  plates,  bridges, 
soaks  up  odors  and  im- 
purities. This  often 
"Denture  Breath."  You 
won't  know  if  you  have  it — but  others 
willl  Yet  POLIDENT  quickly  dissolves 
film — leaves  plates  odor-free  and  sweet. 
Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing. 


causes  offensive 


dent  maintains  the  original  natural 
appearance  of  dentures — without 
danger  of  scratching  them  or  wearing 
down  the  important  fitting  ridges. 

Soaking  in  Polident  means  less 
handling  and  therefore  less  chance 
of  breakage  than  when  old-fashioned 
brushing  methods  are  used. 

POLIDENT   IS   APPROVED 

Polident  is  recommended  by  many  lead- 
ing dentists  and  approved  by  the  leading 
makers  of  modern  denture  materials. 

Only  30<  at  All  Drug  Stores 

Generous  3  oz.  size — 3GY;  Economy  size,  7  oz. 
— 60c\  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  day. 
At  all  drug  stores.  Your  money  back  if  not 
delighted.  Today  get  Polident. 


P01IDCI1T 

The  Safe  Modern  Way  to  Clean  Plates  and  Bridges 


mon  you."  He  turned  to  Makita:  "Tell 
me  what  he  has  been  doing." 

"He  has  been  very  energetic,"  said 
Makita.  "In  everything  except  writing 
out  his  reports.  He  has  visited  Governor 
General  Decoux,  he  has  been  pestering 
the  press  officer  at  General  Sumita's 
headquarters  for  an  interview  with  the 
general,  he  has  been  running  ir.  and  out 
of  the  American  consulate,  once  spend- 
ing an  hour  there  with  the  editor  of  the 
suppressed  Annamite  newspaper. 

Yagi  said,  "What  did  General  Su- 
mita's press  officer  tell  him?" 

"We  merely  gave  him  no  definite  an- 
swer." 

"He  has  compiled  no  reports  what- 
soever?" 

"Only  some  scribbled  comments," 
said  Makita.  He  reached  in  his  pocket 
for  a  pad.  "After  he  saw  Decoux  he 
made  a  few  notations:  'the  usual  clap- 
trap— British  deserted  French  army; 
democracy  through,  people  need  discip- 
line; Japan  protects  France's  interests 
Indo-China.'  " 

"And  his  notes  on  the  Annamite  edi- 
tor?" 

Makita  flipped  a  few  pages.  "Just  a 
few  reminders:  'Educated  Paris;  natives 
detest  French;  Japs  sucking  up  local 
Quislings;  thinks  U.  S.  and  China  only 
hope  for  Orient.'  " 

Yagi  said  dryly,  "It  is  clear  he  has  de- 
veloped an  unfair  bias  against  Nippon." 

Makita  nodded.  "Which  he  will 
spread  from  Singapore." 

"If  he  reaches  there,"  said  Yagi. 

Makita  reflected  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said:  "The  ship  leaves  today." 

"Would  he  remain  here  if  he  believed 
General  Sumita  would  receive  him  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day?"  Yagi  asked. 

"I  will  try,"  Makita  said.  "And  if 
not?" 

"Then  it  will  be  wisest  to  permit  him 
to  start  on  the  Singapore  ship,"  said 
Yagi.  "Although  it  is  still  worth  your 
time  today  to  determine  if  he  has  ac- 
quired impressions  of  military  deci- 
sions." 

"I  can  see  him  to  the  boat,"  said  Ma- 
kita. 

"Should  he  insist  on  departing,  yes," 
said  Yagi.  "Then,  if  he  reaches  Singa- 
pore we  can  leave  him  to  Mr.  Cogswell 
who  will  know  how  to  deal  with  him 
without  embarrassing  us." 

"Maybe  I  could  hold  him  by  saying 
you,  too,  would  give  him  an  interview," 
Makita  said. 

"No,"  said  Yagi  firmly.  "If  he  doesn't 
wait  for  General  Sumita's  promised 
audience,  let  him  go.  Your  responsibil- 
ity will  end  when  the  ship  departs.  If 
he  goes,  report  to  me  tomorrow.  I  have 
work  for  you." 

Makita  bowed,  hurried  to  his  car  and 
directed  the  driver  to  speed  to  the  Con- 
tinental. 

"LIE  FOUND  Nick  in  his  room  strug- 
■*■  ■*■  gling  with  the  straps  of  a  suitcase. 
"Trying  to  give  me  the  slip?"  Makita 
said.  "And  where  were  you  around  din- 
nertime last  night?" 

"Around,"  Nick  said.  He  looked  as 
though  he  were  in  a  bad  humor  or  agi- 
tated about  something. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  in  on  your 
sailing?"  Makita  asked.  "I  could  have 
told  you  I'm  trying  to  fix  it  for  you  to 
see  Sumita." 

"Sure." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  sell  you  a  pack- 
age," said  Makita.  "I've  just  about  got 
an  interview  all  set  for  tomorrow  after- 
noon." 

'Send  me  the  transcript,"  Nick  said. 
"Address:  Singapore." 

"He's  been  darned  busy,"  Makita 
said  plaintively.  "In  a  day  or  so  he'll 
be  settled  and  able  to  sit  down  and 
chat." 

"So  the  war's  over,"  said  Nick.  "In- 
teresting." 

Five    Annamites    entered    for   Nick's 


two  suitcases  and  portable  typewrit 

"That's  too  much  to  give  them."  M 
kita  said,  watching  Nick  hand  tips  |J 
all  of  them. 

Nick  counted  the  remaining  bills  I 
his  hand.  "This  leaves  me  just  enou 
piasters  to  get  onto  the  boat,"  he  sal 
and  followed  the  Annamites  from  tl 
room.  He  waved  to  Makita.  "See  yB 
in  the  funny  papers." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Makita  called.  "M 
take  you  to  the  boat  in  my  car." 

"Don't  bother,"  Nick  said. 

"It's  no  bother." 

Nick  sighed.  "Well,  why  not?"  It  vJ  | 
daylight,  he  thought,  and  it  was  onl>H 
short  run  through  populous  streets. 

When  they  got  to  the  river,  Nick  s. 
the    Faucault    moored    in    midstrea 
surrounded  by  cargo  barges.    Along  t: 
muddy  shore  Annamite  coolies  wait' 
beside     sampans,     competing     for    t]  | 
ship's  passengers. 

While  Nick  picked  up  his  typewrit 
coolies  snatched  his  suitcases,  and  M 
kita  followed  them  onto  the  sampan. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  he's  not  going 
Singapore,  Nick  thought  as  he  glared 
Makita.    They  exchanged  no  words  I 
the  Annamites  paddled  the  sampan  t 
tween  barges  to  the  side  of  the  Faucauj 

TXTHEN  he  climbed  the  badly  slul 
*  *  ladder  to  the  ship's  only  deck,  .Nit 
began  to  feel  sick  with  misgivings.  U 
board,  with  Makita  yapping  beside  hit 
he  saw  Hindu  deck  passengers,  crouchl 
in  the  stern  among  crates  of  foul-sme 
ing  duck  eggs;  he  saw  the  Europeat 
clustered  sociably  at  the  stern.  And  .1 
though  he  had  not  expected  to  fij 
Betty  and  her  father  out  on  deck,  i 
recognized  now  that  he  had  taken  an  i 
escapable  and  irrevocable  step. 

In  the  presence  of  Makita.  in  the  pre 
ence  of  passengers  who  might  tattle, 
a  crew  that  might  be  inimical,  he  dar . 
not  try  to  learn  if  she  was  on  boa: 
Finesse  it,  finesse  it,  he  told  hims': 
roughly;  you'll  find  out  when  it's  tirj 
to  be  told.  Only,  that  would  be  aft.' 
the  Faucault  was  on  her  way  to  sea.  ! 
something  had  gone  wrong  between  tj 
pharmacy  and  the  ship,  if  she  had  stay(i 
behind,  what  then?  He  could  take  ti! 
boat  right  back  to  Saigon,  sure,  with! 
week,  more  likely  two  weeks  lost;  ail 
all  the  time  he  would  not  know  wY;. 
had  happened  to  her  or  if  she  would  'i 
in  Saigon  when  he  went  back  to  find  h'i. 
For  that  matter,  he  thought  grim  . 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  li 
the  meantime  the  Japanese  mig,: 
strike.  Then,  he  would  never  see  r.  • 
again. 

This  kind  of  dread,  slippery  as  I 
dream,  dilutes  you.  He  found  hims> ' 
agreeing  with  Makita,  although 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  sayir . 
When  the  immigration  officers,  seat  I 
at  two  small  tables  amidships,  called  i 
him,  he  halted,  wheeled  and  approach  i 
them  like  an  obedient  soldier. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  officer  exami  • 
ing  his  papers  was  Gignoux,  the  unde  • 
cover  De  Gaullist,  the  one  Betty  sa  I 
was  her  father's  friend.  He  became  hii 
self  again,  alert,  ready  to  accept  a  cro 
of  the  inspector's  finger  as  a  clue. 

Gignoux  flipped  through  his  pape 
stamped  them  and  handed  them  ba( 
Looking  at  him  without  recognition, 
said:    "Voila,   Monsieur."     Those   we 
his  only  words. 

Makita  said,  moving  a  few  steps  aw. 
with  Nick,  "Who  you  looking  for?  Bet 
Gaspard?" 

Nick  stiffened. 

"Isn't  she  even  coming  to  tell  y 
goodby?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  happened?  You  two  have 
fight  when  you  were  practicing  yo 
dancing  the  other  afternoon?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nick.  "I  stepped  on  h 
foot." 

Makita  looked  puzzled.    "Okie-doke 
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hi  said.  "We  better  go  down  and  take 
a  ook-see   at  your  cabin.    You'll  find 

jrself  without  baggage,  if  you  depend 

these  Annamites." 

Jick    wiped    his    forehead    with    the 

>ve  of  his  jacket.  "You  don't  need  to 
_:her  to  go  below,"  he  said.  "We  can 
so  long  right  here." 

No  bother  at  all.  Come  on."  Makita 
s  rted  down  the  steep  stairway.  Nick 
gimly  followed.  Below,  in  the  long 
rrrow  saloon  that  was  just  large 
eough  to  accommodate  one  long  narrow 
ciing  table,  he  thought  it  might  give 
,:YTi  intense  pleasure  to  strangle  Makita. 
eti  Hi  thought  he  would  enjoy  hiding  the 
crpse  in  his  cabin  until  he  could  push 
i  through  the  porthole. 

'HEN  he  saw  his  stateroom  and  de- 

„,    cided  there  would  not  be  room  to  hide 

lakita's   body.    Stumbling   over   some 

■-  .urn,     expensive     traveling     bags,     he 

oubted  that  there  would  be  room  for 

r',.  iVnself . 

'.'..  Makita  looked  at  the  tags  on  the  lug- 
aj'jige.    "Nifty,"  he  said.    "You're  bunk- 
,  :g  with  your  old  pal,  Dixon." 
,.,.  ."Dixon,"    Nick    cried    out    happily. 
„. 'Let's  look  for  him.    I  forgot  all  about 
~.ixon.  Let's  look  for  him  quick." 
.   Dixon,  hedged  in  by  several  Britons, 
<'■'  ^11  as  palace  guards,  was  standing  in 
,     triangle  of  slack  ropes  attached  to  the 
peering  gear  at  the  stern.    The  tobacco 
]  an,   his  wife,   a    fiddle-faced  woman, 
ieir  wan  little  boy  and  their  wan  fid- 
e-faced  little   girl,   sat   on   a   sloping 
,  Wered  wooden   hatch.    Everyone  but 
\e  children  held  a  toothbrush  tumbler 
his  hand;  and  Dixon  kept  the  mugs 
art  filled  with  whisky. 
He  found  an  extra  glass  for  Nick  but 


:. 


3ne  for  Makita. 
"I'll  get  one,"  said  Makita  and  started 
vay.  The  children  tagged  after  him. 


I  The  tobacco  man  addressed  Nick:  "Do 

pu  want  me  to  get  rid  of  him?"  He  set 

%wn  his  glass.   "I'll  do  it  up  properly." 

^  Nick  said:  "No.   He'll  be  leaving  un- 

er  his  own  steam." 

When  Makita  returned  with  a  glass, 
he  tobacco  man's  wife  said:     "Where 

te  my  children?"  She  looked  as  though 


ii 


"They  were  playing  with  a  little  boy 
Attached  to  his  mother  with  a  harness," 


ill 


aid  Makita. 


y 


le  suspected  him  of  eating  them. 


One  of  the  wives  said,  "Rhoda  Trum- 


/ine's  little  brat.    He  bites." 
The  tobacco  man  said,  "Rhoda  Trum- 
Jt  rine  should  never  have  had  anything 
1  ut  dogs." 

"Her  filthy  dogs  bite  everyone,"  said 
lis  wife.   "We  never  allow  our  children 
1S  o  go  there." 

1S'    As  she  spoke,  her  little  boy  ran  to  her, 
.'lowling,  his  sister  at  his  heels.    "Rollie 


tried  to  bite  him,"  the  little  girl  said  im- 
portantly. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  earlier 
nodded  briskly.  "What  did  I  tell  you? 
Rollie  learned  it  from  the  dogs." 

The  mother  patted  her  son's  behind. 
"You're  not  hurt,"  she  said.  "Stop 
whining  and  be  my  little  Spartan." 

Nick  thought  gloomily:  Maybe  it 
would  help  if  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
be  a  little  Spartan.  From  where  he  stood, 
he  could  see  the  length  of  the  starboard 
deck ;  by  moving  one  foot  to  the  left,  he 
could  see  the  length  of  the  port  deck. 
Forward,  on  both  sides,  chloroformed 
hogs  in  wicker  baskets  were  slowly  be- 
ing hauled  onto  the  deck.  He  wished  he 
could  be  chloroformed  and  revived  at 
the  exact  hour  when  he  would  learn  if 
Betty  was  on  board.  Then  he  began  to 
taste  the  new  torment  that  would  visit 
him  when  the  captain  said:  No,  it  did  not 
work.   She  did  not  come. 

All  the  other  props  for  a  nightmare 
had  been  set  up,  he  thought:  The  stench 
of  the  livestock,  the  flogging  heat,  the 
squalling  children,  the  game  adults 
overplaying  their  roles,  outdoing  Kip- 
ling. His  imagination  fattened  and  he 
looked  wildly  around  for  someone  who 
looked  like  a  ship's  officer.  He  had  seen 
no  one  but  barefoot  Annamites  and  a 
few  unshaven  Frenchmen  in  dirty  jeans. 
Maybe  they  would  start  off  to  sea  with- 
out a  skipper.  There  would  not  even  be 
a  captain  to  give  or  take  away  hope. 

'THROUGHOUT  the  long  afternoon,  he 
■^  stayed  at  Dixon's  side.  Makita  wore 
down  and  became  silent.  The  children 
flung  themselves  on  the  hatch  covers 
and  slept.  The  British  cheer  sounded 
more  artificial. 

At  teatime,  Makita  left.  By  dinner- 
time, the  ship  was  moving.  The  British 
washed  their  children  and  washed  them- 
selves and  sat,  expecting  worse  cooking 
than  their  own,  at  the  single  table  in 
the  stifling,  smelly  saloon.  Nick  stayed 
above.  He  did  not  want  to  eat  any  kind 
of  cooking.  He  sat  in  the  dark,  watch- 
ing the  lights  flicker  on  the  Japanese 
ships  moored  in  the  river,  wishing  him- 
self somebody  else,  somewhere  else. 

When  he  tried  walking,  he  saw  a  man 
at  the  table  on  the  open  deck  amidships 
where  Gignoux  had  refused  to  speak.  It 
was  one  of  the  unshaven  Frenchmen, 
eating  his  dinner  by  a  hurricane  lamp. 
He  looked  up  as  Nick  passed  and,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  bread,  beckoned  to  him. 

"You're  Monsieur  Griggs,  aren't 
you?"  he  said,  chewing. 

"Yes,"  said  Nick.  His  mouth  felt  dry. 

"I'm  the  captain."  He  looked  around 
and  lowered  his  voice  and  said,  "They're 
in  my  cabin." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


'We  thought  it  was  someone  in  costume  until  he  refused  a  drink" 


GENE    STANLEY 


^"Iftft  tank  Cars 
Ho* SSftfrt  0« 


JLhis  is  a  story  of  headlines. 

The  first  headline  reads,  "Navy  Announces  Two  Tankers  Sunk 
in  Atlantic". 

The  second  headline  says  much  the  same:  "Fuel  Runs  Low  in 
Massachusetts".  Hot  water  becomes  a  luxury  in  New  York.  Cars 
without  gasoline  stand  idle  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Virginia. 

What  to  do? 

America  turns  to  her  railroads.  Can  they  carry  a  greater  share 
of  the  load? 

They  can  and  they  do. 

Starting  with  normal  shipments  of  12,000  bbls.  of  oil  a  day, 
the  Erie  together  with  other  railroads  doubled  this  figure.  Then  we 
doubled  it  again  and  again  until  we  are  carrying  850,000  bbls.  a  day. 
Seventy  times  as  much  today  as  in  1941 ! 

It  takes  years  of  "know-how",  the  pooling  of  facilities,  and  the 
interchange  of  new  operating  ideas  to  make  one  train  do  the  work 
of  many— to  pull  10,000  tank  cars  out  of  the  air. 

The  wholehearted  support  of  government  agencies  helped.  So 
did  the  cooperation  of  civilian  shippers  and  car  owners.  But  the 
most  important  factor  was  a  will  to  serve  the  American  people  that 
is  present  all  the  time. 

In  spite  of  every  submarine  in  the  Nazi  navy,  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line are  going  through. 

And  the  last  headline  reads,  "Threat  to  Comfort  and  Health  of 
America's  Homes  Banished". 


ROY    PINN£Y 


[.  Stanley 
ich  makes 
ucked  up 


M.  Kiern  with  a  throat  microphone, 
conversation  possible  in  t^nks.  The  voice 
from  the  Adam's  apple,  not  the  mouth 


Lt.  L.  M.  Eichna  tests  the  reaction  of  Pvt.  W.  M.  James 
on  the  ballistocardiograph  table,  an  apparatus  record- 
ing momentum  of  blood  thrust  out  at  each  heartbeat 


Better  Men  ii 
Better  Tanks 

By  J.  D.  Ratclif  I 


How  much  can  a  tank's  crew  lake 
still   light   efficiently?    That's   what  o 
tank    doctors    are    finding    out    as   lh 
fight  heal,  fatigue  and  thirst;  gases,  noi 
and  contusions.    Their  experiments  a 
improving  both  men  and  machirti 


THE  tank  is  buttoned  up.  Outside,  the  hot 
howls.  Coarse  Egyptian  sand  blasts  against  t 
machine's  armored  hide.  Inside,  the  temperatu 
climbs  past  150  degrees.  The  commander,  drench 
in  sweat,  traverses  the  turret,  touches  the  firing  buj 
ton  on  the  75-millimeter  cannon.  The  driver  tugs 
steering  levers  and  the  co-driver,  eyes  glued  to 
periscope,  waits  for  a  target  to  come  into  his  p 
sights.  War  in  North  Africa?  No.  Medical  resean 
in  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  new  laboratory  set  up  at  Fort  Knox 
study  the  health  hazards  of  the  tank.  For  a  whi 
tanks  got  out  of  hand.  Engineers  loaded  them  wi 
performance.  They  got  too  good  for  the  men  wl 
ran  them.  The  new  lab  has  the  job  of  finding  exact' 
how  much  men  can  take — then  redesigning  tanks 
fit  these  limits.  If  some  slight  change  can  lift  the 
ciency  of  tank  crews  4  or  5  per  cent,  that  is  more  vi 
uable  than  additional  fire  power.  It  gives  our  sic 
a  tremendous  edge. 

Like  the  plane,  the  tank  is  a  product  of  enginee 
ing  evolution.  The  first  tanks  that  rumbled  throug 
the  dawn  mist  on  the  Somme,  September  15,  191' 
were  pretty  sorry  machines  by  modern  standard 
They  were  built  to  move  with  infantry — at  4  milt 
per  hour.  They  carried  6-pound  guns  and  had  onl 
enough  armor  to  turn  rifle  fire. 

This  war  brought  a  new  concept  of  tank  functioi 
Hitler's  quarterbacks  changed  the  rules.  They  sa' 
the  tank  as  a  fast,  powerful  weapon,  operating  we 
ahead  of  infantry.  It  would  blast  its  way  throug 
fixed  positions  and  let  the  infantry,  trailing  miles  be 
hind,  consolidate  these  gains.  But  the  machine  whic 
would  do  this  work  had  little  relation  to  World  War 
tanks.  It  traveled  upward  of  30  miles  an  hour,  ha> 
enough  armor  to  withstand  moderate  artillery  fire 
and  carried  heavy  guns.  It  was  designed  by  tactician 
who  didn't  bother  to  consult  physicians.  As  a  result 
tanks  forced  men  up  to  the  limits  of  human  endur 
ance — and  sometimes  beyond  that  point. 

Making  Tanks  Habitable 


Makeshift  changes  in  tank  design  were  impera 
tive.  After  having  numerous  men  gassed  by  th< 
fumes  of  their  own  machines,  the  Germans  addec 
supplementary  ventilating  fans.  We  added  sponge 
rubber  padding  at  strategic  spots  to  reduce  skeleta 
injuries.  Better  safety  belts  and  crash  helmets  wen 
added.  Still,  these  things  failed  to  get  at  the  funda- 
mental problem:  How  much  could  men  stand?  Wha' 
changes  in  tank  design  would  make  them  more  effi- 
cient? Was  it  possible  to  reduce  noise  and  keep  tem- 
peratures within  reasonable  limits? 

These  problems  worried  Colonel  Albert  Kenner 
Armored  Force  Surgeon.  He  took  them  to  the  Arm> 
Medical  Corps,  the  National  Research  Council,  and 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
He  outlined  his  case.  There  had  been  scattered  tank 
research — some  of  it  good.  The  British  had  studied 
the  effects  of  concussion — by  putting  goats  in  tanks 
and  firing  point-blank  at  the  machines.  The  Germans 
had  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  psychological  require- 
ments for  men  who  fought  in  tanks.  And  our  men  had 
conducted  a  number  of  studies  on  claustrophobia — 
fear  of  confined  spaces — which  washes  a  number  of 
men  out  of  the  Armored  Force.  Still,  these  were  mi- 
nor and  unrelated  attacks  on  a  big  problem. 

The  Air  Corps,  Colonel  Kenner  continued,  had 
faced  the  same  situation.  Planes  were  becoming  so 
good  that  they  threatened  to  surpass  the  abilities  of 
the  men  who  manned  them.  So  the  Air  Corps  set  up 
a  magnificent  laboratory  at  Wright  FieM,  Dayton. 
Work  done  at  this  lab  was  in  large  part  responsible 
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The  War  Production  Drive  Committee  of  the  Radio  Tube  Plant  in  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  meeting  to  plan  new  ways  of  "Beating  the  Promise."  (Left  to  right):  G.  D. 
Watson;  J.  Titchworth;  W.  J.  Langan ;  Miss  Martha  Fitzpatrick ;  A.  A.  Priest; 
Miss  Mildred  Parks;  J.  N.  Mayer;  G.  W.  Crawford;  Robert  Youngquist;  C.  E. 
Burnett;  David  Sloan;  W.  L.  Van  Keuren;  A.  F.  Watters,  Chairman. 


Take  a  good  look.  Because  this  little  group 
is  symbolic  of  a  larger  group  of  over  130,- 
000,000  who  are  going  to  lick  the  stuffing 
out  of  you. 

They're  known  as  the  RCA  Victor  "War 
Production  Drive  Committee  to  Beat  the 
Promise."  They  represent  the  many  thou- 
sands of  determined  workers  of  RCA  Victor 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  ...  to  speed 
production  on  vital  war  orders. 

What  about  results? 

Well,  RCA  Victor,  prior  to  the  start  of 
our  Nation's  Defense  Program,  was  a  sub- 
stantial producer  of  radio  communications 


equipment  for  the  armed  forces.  But  1940 
production  was  four  times  greater  than  in 
1939.  In  1941  it  was  four  times  greater  than 
for  the  previous  year — sixteen  times  ahead  of 
1939.  And  for  the  first  six  months  of  1942  was 
49  times  greater  than  the  average  monthly 
output  for  1939! 

Now  take  another  good  look,  Adolf,  and 
while  you  are  looking,  note  a  few  of  the 
"Beat  the  Promise"  posters  below — just  one 
phase  of  a  complete  production  campaign 
which  has  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  141  other  war-producing  industries.  It's 
this   kind   of  activity   and   spirit   that   will 


bring  about  your  final  defeat ! 

RCA  Victor  invites  inquiries  from  all 
firms  now  engaged  in  war  production,  con- 
cerning these  posters  or  any  part  of  its 
"Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign.  Address 
RCA  Victor,  Dept.  BTP-1B,  Camden,  N.  J. 

BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  EVERY  PAYDAY! 

RCA  VICTOR 

A  Service  of  the 
RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Let  these  Victory  Posters  help  speed  war  production  in  your  plant 
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For  Those  Who  Mark  Time 
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These  five  full-color  posters,  typical  of  scores  that  were  displayed  in  every  plant  since  October,  phase  of  the  campaign  under  the  slogan  "The  Second  Front  Depends  on  the  Home  Front.'* 
194C,  proved  effective  weapons  in  RCA  Victor's  "Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign.  The  one  All  these  posters  were  inspired  by  employees  of  RCA  Victor  and  are  available,  at  cost,  to 
at  extreme  right  is   a  life-size  cut-out  of  Hitler,   and  is  being  used  to  promote  the  newest       other  manufacturers  engaged  in  war  work. 
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\\  i(h   a   toast   it    is   sineerilv 

that  counts;  \>iili  Teacher's, 
tfie  Scotch  for  hospitable 
occasions . . 


Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  ltd.,  Glasgow 

sole  u.s.  agents:  Schieffel in  &  Co.,  new  york  city  .  importers  since  1794 


THE   POWER 


OF  A  NAME 


Today,  when  buying  underwear,  it's  more  important  than  ever  to 
look  for  the  words  "Jockey"  and  "Coopers"  on  the  label.  They 
assure  vou  of  Coopers  patented  construction  that  provides  mascu- 
line support  .  .  .  the  convenient  *Y-front  no-gap  opening  .  .  .  knit 
fabrics  that  free  you  from  bind  or  squirm  and  are  easy  to  launder. 
You'll  still  find  Jockey  by  Coopers  the  most  comfortable  under- 
wear made  under  present  wartime  restrictions.    *A  The  source  of support 


I  Jockty  wKtina-UirmUUHOlll^ 


KENOSHA  /  WISCONSIN 


NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO     SEATTLE 

Made  and  distributed  In  Canada  by 
Mondles,  Hamilton,  Out.;  In  Australia  by 
MacRae  Knitting  Mills,  Sydney;  In  British 
Isles  by  Lyle  I  Scott.  Ideal  House, 
London;  In  New  Zealand  by  LaneWalker- 
Rudkln,  Ltd   Chmichurch,  S 1 


for  the  spectacular  performance  of  our 
planes  at  high  altitudes.  The  Armored 
Force  needed  scientific  work  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

Everyone  who  listened  saw  reason  in 
his  arguments.  There  was  a  job  to  be 
done — and  in  a  hurry.  Funds  were  set 
aside  and  last  April,  work  started  on  the 
$500,000  lab.  Top  research  men  were 
recruited  from  all  over  the  country.  Lt. 
Col.  Willard  F.  Machle,  big  and  busi- 
nesslike, dropped  his  job  at  the  Ketter- 
ing Laboratory  of  Applied  Physiology 
to  head  the  staff.  Captains  William 
Bean  and  William  Ashe  came  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Lt.  Steven 
Horvath  from  the  Harvard  Fatigue 
Laboratory;  Major  Theodore  Brackett 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Health; 
Major  Theodore  Hatch  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Altogether, 
a  dozen  top-ranking  researchers  joined 
the  staff. 

Colonel  Machle  went  off  to  England 
to  talk  to  British  research  groups  and 
check  on  what  they  had  done — so  there 
would  be  no  duplication.  Meanwhile, 
construction  men  were  rushing  work  on 
the  laboratory,  placed  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  vast  Fort  Knox  reservation.  Staff 
members  went  to  the  Armored  Force 
School  to  learn  the  rough-and-tumble 
art  of  tank  warfare.  They  learned  to 
drive  tanks  and  fire  guns  —  so  they 
would  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  they  were  to  work  on. 

The  Dangers  of  Sandstorms 

The  completed  laboratory  is  a  scien- 
tific wonderland.  It  is  equipped  to  re- 
produce conditions  the  Armored  Force 
may  encounter  at  any  spot  on  earth. 

Temperature  in  the  room  can  be  held 
at  any  point  up  to  158  degrees.  Any 
degree  of  humidity  can  be  achieved. 
Blasts  are  available  to  reproduce  sand- 
storms— and  sand  has  been  imported 
from  all  the  war's  major  battlefields  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  an  important  point. 
Sand  may  be  sand  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, but  not  to  the  research  man. 
Particles  vary  in  size  from  a  hundredth 
that  of  a  red  blood  cell  up  to  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  table  salt.  One  produces  dust 
pneumonia,  another  silicosis,  another 
"tank  throat."  Dust  masks  for  men  and 
dust  filters  for  engines  must  be  designed 
for  specific  jobs. 

The  cold  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  reproduces  arctic  conditions. 
This,  too,  is  big  enough  to  hold  a  tank. 
Temperatures  can  be  dropped  to  minus 
62  degrees,  and  artificial  snowstorms 
produced  simply  by  admitting  moist 
outside  air.  When  lights  are  switched 
on  at  this  bottom  temperature,  nothing 
happens.  Heat  is  conducted  away  from 
lamp  filaments  so  rapidly  that  they  fail 
to  light.  But  if  they  are  switched  on 
before  the  temperature  dives,  they  con- 
tinue to  provide  illumination. 

Gases  produce  a  host  of  tank  prob- 
lems. Oil  fumes  from  the  transmission 
are  annoying.  Nitrous  fumes  from  ex- 
plosives produce  a  quick-acting  pneu- 
monia. Carbon  monoxide  from  engine 
exhaust  is  lethal.  Keeping  these  gases 
below  danger  levels  is  a  prime  labora- 
tory problem. 

In  a  typical  experiment,  a  tank  engine 
is  allowed  to  idle  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a 
hot  room.  Every  few  minutes  a  re- 
searcher takes  a  vacuum-bottle  sample 
of  air  inside  the  tank.  Meanwhile,  an- 
other worker  is  taking  blood  samples 
from  the  tank  crew — to  check  toxic  con- 
centrations in  the  blood.  If  this  work 
indicates  danger,  the  tank  will  get  a 
larger  ventilating  fan. 

Fatigue  is  another  factor  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  A  tired  man  doesn't 
function  as  well  or  as  efficiently  as  a 
rested  man.  In  the  hot  fury  of  a  tank 
engagement  a  fresh  crew  has  a  big  edge 
over  a  weary  enemy.  So  one  of  the  lab's 
jobs  is  to  eliminate  as  many  fatigue  fac- 


THE  HUNTERS 

BY    MARY    HASTINGS 
BRADLEY 


The  brilliant  story  of  a  man 
who  made  many  women  pay 
for  the  hurt  one  had  done  him 


A  great  new  novel  beginning 
in    next    week's    Collier's 


tors  as  possible.    Take  the  case  of  ta 
seats.    It  was  a  strain  on  short  men 
reach  for  clutch  pedals,  or  for  gunm 
to  have  to  crane  their  necks  to  res 
periscopes.     Such  minor  effort  can 
more   than   annoying — it   can   bring 
general  bodily  fatigue.    This  is  partic 
larly  important  in  a  tank,  where  evei 
one  must  function  as  a   member  of 
team.    The  team  is  only  as  strong  as 
weakest  member. 

Realizing  all  these  facts,  the  laboi 
tory  undertook  a  large-scale  study 
sitting    postures,    and    made    sure   tr 
tanks  got  seats  that  could  be  adjust 
to  fit  all  men. 

In  the  laboratory,  tank  crews  f 
orders  to  execute  maneuvers — and 
through  the  same  motions  they  wou 
go  through  in  battle.  These  mythit 
engagements  may  last  two  or  thr 
hours.  Then  researchers  pounce  on  t 
subjects.  Blood  samples  go  to  t 
chemical  laboratory  for  analysis.  If  t 
much  lactic  acid  is  present,  the  man  h 
been  overworked.  The  tanker's  reflex 
are  checked  and  he  is  subjected 
standard  performance  tests — putti: 
square  pegs  in  square  holes  and  th 
sort  of  thing.  If  excessive  fatigue  h 
impaired  his  efficiency,  ways  must  1 
found  to  ease  his  job. 

Ability  of  men  to  adjust  themselv 
to  various  climatic  conditions  is  anoth, 
subject  vital  to  the  Armored  Force, 
the  desert  sun,  tank  plates  get  so  h 
that  they  burn  hands.  But  the  bodj 
cooling  system  is  such  that  many  m< 
can  withstand  temperatures  which  wou 
roast  a  leg  of  lamb.  Some  men,  that  i 
Not  all  men.  Even  for  those  who  a 
stand  it,  excessive  heat  is  apt  to  pis 
hob  with  efficiency. 

Studies  in  this  field  represent  a  lot  i 
laboratory  work.  It  is  costly  and  foo 
ish  to  train  a  man  for  tank  warfare  ! 
Kentucky,  then  find  that  he  can't  adju 
himself  to  the  climate  of  North  Afric 
So  the  lab  strives  to  determine  in  at 
vance  how  a  man  will  react. 

Hotter  than  Libya's  Desert 

In  a  typical  experiment,  a  crew  mar 
a  tank  in  the  hot  room — getting  ordei 
to  execute  mock  maneuvers.  They  wor 
just  as  hard  as  they  would  if  they  wei 
facing  Rommel  in  Egypt.  As  they  worl 
research  men  check  pulse,  blood  prej 
sure,  temperature.  If  a  man  gets  fevej 
ish,  if  his  blood  pressure  rises  and  hi 
pulse  falls,  it  isn't  likely  that  he  will  b 
much  good  in  a  hot  country. 

Yet  the  scientists  are  finding  out  tha 
it  is  possible  to  condition  men  for  al 
most  anything.  Arctic  explorers  hav 
noted  this.  And  the  Germans  have  pro 
vided  an  artificial  method  of  condition 
ing  men  for  the  Afrika  Korps.  For  te 
days  they  do  hard  work  in  a  gymnasiur 
heated  to  about  120  degrees.  At  the  en. 
of  this  course,  they  fly  directly  to  Africa 
Our  Army  is  doing  much  the  same  thin 
under  natural  conditions  at  the  trainin 
center.   Temperatures  at  this  swelterin; 
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>ot  run,  on  the  average,  about  10° 
jtter  than  temperatures  in  the  Libyan 
jsert. 

Similar  work  is  going  on  to  determine 
an's  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  cold. 
Food  and  water  requirements  of  tank 
rps  men  are  getting  a  lot  of  thought, 
nder  working  conditions  at  high  tem- 
rature  a  man  may  lose  as  much  as  3 
lions  of  water  a  day — and  a  propor- 
onately  large  amount  of  blood  salt.    If 
at  fatigue  or  heat  prostration  are  to 
avoided  these  must  be  replaced.  The 
boratory  is  working  out  exact  data. 
Work  on  nutritional  requirements  is 
arely    getting     under    way — but    ex- 
erimental   procedures   are   thoroughly 
orked  out.    A  man  is  placed  in  a  tank, 
quipped    with    a    nose    clamp    and    a 
outh  tube.     The   air  expired   by   his 
ngs  is  analyzed  to  determine  carbon - 
ioxide  content.    This  is  an  exact  meas- 
re  of  the  amount  of  food  that  has  been 
urned    into    energy.      It    provides    a 
hethod  of  determining  the  calorie  re- 
quirements of  the  men.    This  is  impor- 
tant   information    in    determining    the 
idequacy  of  hard  rations — used  on  long 
ampaigns.    If  the  ration  doesn't  supply 
Energy   requirements,    the    man's    effi- 
iency  goes  downhill  rapidly. 

Air-Conditioning  for  Victory 


■  Besides  these  physiological  problems, 
•  he  laboratory  also  does  work  in  the 
fnechanical  field.  There  are  scores  of 
jroblems  here.  One  is  a  tank  heater  for 
;old-climate  fighting.  Engines  generate 
/ast  amounts  of  heat,  but  most  of  it  is 
carried  away  by  exhausts.  So  far,  no 
method  has  been  found  to  harness  this 
neat.  As  a  result,  in  cold-climate  fight- 
ing, tank  temperatures  drop  to  a  level 
t>nly  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  out- 
side air.  And  men  can't  do  their  best 
Work  at  these  frigid  levels.    If  a  lab  can 

End  a  heater  which  will  keep  our  tanks 
oing  while  the  Nazis  are  frozen  up,  we 
Will  have  a  staggering  advantage. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  an  air- 
ronditioning  system  for  tanks  would 
give  us  a  big  edge  in  the  desert.    Intense 


heat  stops  most  African  activity  in  the 
summer.  But  if  we  had  machinery  to 
cool  tanks  we  could  keep  going — with 
disastrous  effects  to  the  Germans.  The 
laboratory  men  are  thinking  of  a  small, 
compact  cooler  which  will  lower  tem- 
peratures only  enough  to  make  life 
tolerable. 

Other  problems  crop  up.  Noise  is  one 
of  them.  In  a  full  burst  of  activity, 
noise  within  a  tank  rises  to  120  decibels 
— the  decibel  count  at  the  base  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  is  85.  A  clever  device  over- 
comes this  so  far  as  man-to-man 
communications  are  concerned.  The 
tankers  wear  a  dog  collar  with  a  micro- 
phone placed  directly  over  the  larynx. 
Thus,  voice  is  picked  up  from  the 
Adam's  apple — and  not  the  mouth.  It  is 
transmitted  to  others  via  earphone.  So 
sound  isn't  a  problem  so  far  as  com- 
munications are  concerned.  But  it  does 
have  a  nerve-jangling  effect  sufficiently 
troubling  to  suggest  the  study  of  sound- 
proofing possibilities. 

Other  mechanical  problems  arise  con- 
stantly. Steering  levers  on  some  models 
require  a  pull  of  60  to  80  pounds.  This 
is  fatiguing — particularly  so  because 
cramped  quarters  rule  big  men  out  of 
tank  jobs.  This  has  been  corrected  by 
installing  boosters.  So  the  tank  is  gradu- 
ally evolving  as  a  weapon  built  to  fit  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  who  run  it.  In 
essence,  the  job  of  the  laboratory  is  to 
determine  how  much  wear  and  tear 
human  beings  can  safely  stand — and  see 
that  tanks  are  designed  to  fit  these 
limits. 

Not  long  ago  a  naval  flight  surgeon 
described  the  ideal  Navy  flier  as  a  man : 
"twenty-two  years  old,  not  married,  not 
in  love,  broke."  The  laboratory  is  writ- 
ing a  similar  though  far  more  exacting 
description  of  tank  corps  men;  one 
which  has  to  do  with  reflexes,  blood  pic- 
ture, metabolism,  adaptability.  Our 
arsenals  are  turning  out  tanks  at  an 
ever-increasing  tempo:  45,000  in  1942, 
60.000  in  1943.  The  lab's  job  is  to  see 
that  we  have  men  who  can  get  the  last 
ounce  of  performance  from  them. 
The  End 
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"Six  months  ago  this  was  just  a  toy  factory!" 


BANDEL    LINN 


/dr  c/ea/?er,  6r/q/iter  teeth  esse 

KOLYNOS  TOOTH  POWDER 

it's  SOFTER, 
GENTLER,  SAFER 

because  it's 
Micro-Pulverized! 


This  is  the  Micro-Pulverizer — it  grinds  and  re-grinds  tangy  flavored 
Kolynos  until  it's  light  as  thistle-down.  ..superfine  as  an  expensive  face 
powder.  And,  as  your  own  dentist  may  have  told  you,  a  powder  as  soft 
and  fine  as  this  is  sure  to  be  safe ...  gentle ...  really  good  to  your  teeth! 


Combines  the  foaming  action  of  paste  with 
the  cleansing  action  of  powder! 

That's  because  the  new  Micro-Pulverized  Kolynos 
transforms  into  bubbly  foam  as  you  brush  your  teeth. 
And  this  foam  is  so  fine  in  texture  that  it  gets  in  the 
crevices  .  .  .  helps  the  toothbrush  whisk  away  those 
hidden  food  particles  that  often  cause  discoloration 
and  decay.  Ordinary  surface  stains  disappear  after  a 
single  brushing!  What's  more,  the  new  Kolynos  has  a 
tangy,  bracing  flavor  that's  new  and  different.  It's 
wonderfully  refreshing. .  .lingers  on  after  each  brushing. 


Try  Kolynos  Tooth 
Powder  at  our  risk. 
You  must  agree 
that  it  does  a  better 
job  of  cleaning  your 
teeth  .  .  .  refreshing 
your  mouth  ...  or 
you  get  DOUBLE 
YOUR  MONEY 
BACKI 


IT'S     GOOD    TO    YOUR    TEETH    BECAUSE     IT'S     SUPERFINE! 
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Day  of  Reckoning . 

made  in  U.S.A. 


The  Day  of  Reckoning  is  here  .  .  . 
a  clay  of  destruction  .  .  .  made  in 
V.  S.  A. 

The  Axis... first  to  resort  to  the  sav- 
agery of  mechanized  warfare  .  .  .  must 
now  answer  to  an  aroused,  united, 
vengeful  nation  of  master  mechanics. 

Those  who  sought  to  destroy  whole 
cities  from  the  air  are  discovering  that 
the  kind  of  warfare  they  began  is  now 
turning  against  its  creators  .  .  .  with 
ever-increasing  fury. 

Here  in  America,  day  and  night,  the 
entire  aircraft  industry  is  working 
round  the  clock  to  turn  out  more  and 
more  planes  to  darken  Axis  skies. 

To  speed  the  day  of  Victory,  all  of 
us  are  straining  every  nerve  to  build  as 
many  as  possible  of  next  year's  planes 
this  year.  And  in  doing  so,  we  have 
accomplished   something   that  had 


always  been  thought  impossible:  We 
arc  building  heavy  bombers  by  mass- 
production  methods. 

Battleship  of  the  Air— the  Liberator 

From  our  huge  Consolidated  plants 
comes  a  24-hour-a-day  flow  of  heavy 
bombers  .  .  .  chief  of  which  is  the  Con- 
solidated B-24,  known  as  the  Liberator. 

This  giant  4-engined  bomber  —  28 
tons  of  winged  destruction  —  is  truly 
one  of  America's  most  formidable  aerial 
weapons.  With  its  trans-oceanic  flying 
range,  the  Liberator  can  reach  over- 
seas objectives  under  its  own  power, 
fully  loaded,  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

We're  sharing  the  Liberator 

Naturally,  we're  proud  of  the  Consol- 
idated Liberator.  And  we're  proud  to 
share  her  with  others,  in  the  common 
cause  of  Victory.  That's  why  we've 
turned  our  blueprints  over  to  Douglas, 


Ford,  and  North  American.  Teaming 
up  together,  we  shall  put  even  more 
Consolidated-designed  Liberators  into 
the  skies. 

Big  bombers  for  the  Navy,  too 

Consolidated  is  also  turning  out  huge 
PBY  and  PB2Y  flying  boats.  Known 
as  Catalinas  and  Coronados,  these 
aerial  giants  have  been  giving  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  the  work  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

But,  fine  though  American  bombers 
are,  you  can  rest  assured  of  this: 
Consolidated,  along  with  others  in  the 
aviation  industry,  is  now  developing 
bombers  that  will  surpass  even  today's 
best.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  not  for- 
getting for  one  moment  that  a  bomber 
in  the  air  today  is  worth  three  a  year 
hence.Consolidated Aircraft  Corp.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Member,  Aircraft  War 
Production  Council,  Inc. 


CONSOLIDATED*  builds  Battleships  of  the  Air 

*Originator  of  the  LIBERATOR  .  .  .  CATALINA  .  .  .  CORONADO 


A  veritable  battleship  of  the  air,  the  28-ton  Consolidated  Liberator  is  one 
of  America's  ace  4-engined,  long-range  bombers.  It  can  fly  under  its  own 
power,  with  full  bomb-load,  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  very  few  hours ...  or 
across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii  and  then  on  to  Australia. 


Moving   down   America's  first   heavy-bomber  assembly  line,  24  hours  ;l 
day,  Consolidated  Liberators  are  trundled  out  onto  the  apron  into  the  hand 
of  the  test  pilots.  Cargo-transport  versions  of  the  Liberators  are  daily  ferryf 
ing  stores  and  supplies  across  both  oceans. 
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With    terrific    striking 

Eower,  and  accuracy  un- 
nown  until  now,  American 
heavy  bombers  continue  to 
blast  the  nerve  centers  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 


'lyes  of  the  Fleet"— Consolidated  also  builds  the  PBY 
aid  PB2Y  flying  boats,  known  as  the  Catalina  and 
dronado.  The  33-ton,  4-engined  Coronado  {above) 
crries  a  tremendous  bomb-load,  is  literally  an  aerial 


dreadnaught.  Equipped  with  a  complete  galley  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  its  crew,  this  giant  patrol  bomber 
has  a  trans-oceanic  flying  range,  can  stay  aloft  24  hours 
at  a  time  if  need  be. 


How  to  spot  the 
LIBERATOR  (B-24) 


TWIN    RUDDERS 

.  .  . for  greater 

stability 


FOUR  ENGINES... for  depend- 
ability, range,  and   speed 


Y= 


f 


TRICYCLE   LANDING   GEAR... 
for  safer  take-offs  and  landings 
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Virgie  and  the  Jump-Crazy  Marine 

Continued  from  page  17 


"Where  you  going,  scamp?  You'll 
get  snake  bit,"  he  called. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doing  out 
here,  Virgie?"  asked  the  colonel.  "Your 
mother's  going  to  punish  you  good  for 
this.   Get  in  the  back  seat." 

Virgie  didn't  bother  to  rise  out  of  the 
reeds.  She  just  rolled  down  the  dune 
into  the  road.  She  got  up,  brushing  sand 
out  of  her  hair.  She  crawled  into  the  rear 
seat  of  the  little  car,  pushing  a  Thomp- 
son submachine  gun  off  the  cushions  and 
onto  the  floor. 

"Careful  of  that  tommy,  kid,"  said 
the  captain.  His  name  was  Barry  Wil- 
son and  he  was  one  of  Virgie's  best 
friends. 

"We're  going  to  take  a  little  trip  over 
on  the  mainland,"  said  the  colonel,  "and 
I  guess,  little  pest,  that  you'll  have  to  go 
along  since  your  mother  has  gone  for 
the  afternoon." 

The  jeep  fled  along  the  road  to  the 
ferry.  Once  on  the  mainland  they  came 
to  a  stretch  of  rough  road,  and  Virgie 
bounced  around  on  the  back  seat.  It  had 
been  two  months  since  Colonel  Grew 
had  been  transferred  from  the  Marine 
Barracks  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the 
Corps'  great  new  base  at  New  River. 
And  Virgie  had  changed  a  lot.  The  hot 
North  Carolina  sun  had  colored  the  lit- 
tle girl's  face  a  flushed  pink,  which 
blended  smoothly  with  her  sweetly  sul- 
len, crossbow-shaped  mouth  and  her 
vivid  hair.  Her  hands  were  brown  and 
her  plump  knees  were  rough,  from  roll- 
ing in  the  sand. 

ALREADY  she  loved  the  wild  shore 
country.  There  was  the  broad  green 
river,  flowing  into  the  angry  Atlantic. 
There  were  the  forests  of  tall  turpen- 
tine pines  and  spruce  and  gum  and  pe- 
can. 

"These  are  sure  beautiful  boon- 
docks," Virgie  said  to  her  friend,  Ser- 
geant  Michael   J.    "Asiatic"    Donohoe. 

Asiatic  was  at  New  River,  too.  When 
the  colonel  had  left  Washington,  Asiatic 
had  put  in  for  and  secured  his  own 
transfer  to  the  school  for  paratroopers 
at  the  new  base.  The  Grews  had  been 
at  New  River  for  only  a  day  when  the 
big  sergeant  reported  for  duty  at  the 
training  center.  It  had  been  like  that, 
always,  as  far  back  as  Virgie  could  re- 
member. 

Donohoe  was  a  wild  private  with  the 
Fourth  Marines  when  the  little  girl  was 
born  in  Shanghai.  And  when  she  was  a 
toddler  in  Shanghai  and  Chungking  one 
of  the  first  persons  she  had  learned  to 
know  was  Sergeant  (sometimes  Cor- 
poral and  Pfc)  Donohoe.  Asiatic  had 
followed  the  colonel  for  duty  in  London, 
San  Diego,  Quantico,  Washington  and, 
now,  North  Carolina. 

The  jeep  left  the  main  highway  and 
started  up  a  side  road  that  was  gashed 
through  the  somber  pines.  Through  the 
trees,  Virgie  could  see  the  dark  green 
waters  of  the  river.  A  formation  of  am- 
phibian tractors,  like  a  family  of  ducks, 
moved  down  the  stream.  On  the  river 
bank,  a  platoon  of  helmeted  Marines 
was  resting  after  a  combat  problem.  The 
platoon's  rifles  were  stacked.  The  offi- 
cers were  sitting  under  a  tree  smoking. 
But  the  kids  of  the  platoon  were  not 
resting.  Some  of  them  were  wrestling 
on  a  sand  spit,  using  the  tactics  they'd 
learned  in  the  hand-to-hand  conflict 
classes.  Some  of  them  were  throwing 
knives,  with  remarkable  accuracy,  at 
tree  trunks.  Two  of  the  boys  had  their 
rifles  and  they  were  practicing  the  ex- 
change manual. 

"There  are  people  in  this  country 
who  think  our  boys  are  soft,"  said  the 
captain,   with   a   laugh.      "I   wish   they 


could  watch  these  New  River  Marines 
for  about  a  half-hour." 

"These  kids  spend  all  their  spare 
time  beating  the  hell  out  of  one  an- 
other," said  the  colonel.  "They  never 
want  to  rest." 

Gently,  so  the  men  in  front  would  not 
hear,  Virgie  picked  up  the  submachine 
gun  and  held  it  fondly.  The  gun  was 
new,  without  even  a  scar  on  the  butt 
stock.  The  little  girl  slipped  out  the 
drum-type  magazine  and  began  to 
field-strip  the  weapon. 

"How's  Asiatic  getting  along  in  para- 
chute school?"  the  colonel  asked,  cas- 
ually. 

"Too  darn'  good,  sir,"  replied  Wilson. 
There  was  a  serious  look  in  his  eyes. 
"He's  so  good  that  I'm  pretty  sure  I'll 
have  to  throw  him  out  of  the  school. 
And  I  might  even  have  to  secure  him 
in  the  brig." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  said  the  colonel.  "I 
would  have  sworn  that  Donohoe  would 


Asiatic  is  going  along,  with  a  bunch  of 
instructors.  And  if  he  pulls  something 
today  it's  going  to  be  just  too  bad." 

Virgie  was  worried  about  Asiatic. 
She  knew  that  things  would  be  very 
bad  for  Donohoe  if  the  big  sergeant  were 
brigged  for  disobedience  or  thrown  out 
of  the  parachute  school.  On  three  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  had  been  busted 
from  sergeant  to  pfc. 

"I've  always  thought  Asiatic  was 
snapping  in  for  a  bad-conduct  discharge. 
And  now  it  looks  as  if  it's  going  to  come 
true,"  Virgie  thought.  "He's  really  go- 
ing to  get  it  if  he's  not  careful." 

"What  time's  the  flight  going  to  At- 
lanta?" she  asked  the  captain. 

"You  couldn't  make  it,  honey,"  he 
replied.  "They're  taking  off  in  about 
an  hour." 

Now  they  were  in  one  of  the  wildest 
sections  of  the  reservation's  two  hun- 
dred square  mile's.  The  colonel  stopped 
the  jeep  in  the  smooth  sand  road.    All 
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"Remember,  now — be  vivacious!" 


DAVE    HUFFINE 


make  an  ideal  paratrooper.  I've  seen 
that  boy  in  action — in  China.  And  he 
can  really  go.  I'd  like  to  have  him  on 
my  side  when  we  go  into  combat." 

"Did  you,"  asked  the  captain,  "ever 
hear  of  a  guy  going  jump-crazy,  sir? 
That's  what  we  call  it,  anyway.  Some- 
times the  boys  get  punch-drunk.  Maybe, 
the  connecting  links  in  the  shroud  lines 
hit  them  on  the  back  of  the  neck  too 
much.  Anyway,  they  get  so  they  want 
to  jump  out  of  a  plane  every  time  they 
go  aloft. 

"Right  now,  Asiatic  is  supposed  to 
have  made  only  six  jumps.  But  I  know 
that  he  has  made  at  least  twenty.  And 
maybe  more  behind  my  back.  This  is 
not  so  good  for  discipline  among  the 
men.  Every  time  Donohoe  sees  a 
meadow  he  wants  to  jump  into  it.  The 
other  day  I  was  taking  a  bunch  of  new 
recruits  on  an  indoctrination  flight.  I  let 
Donohoe  go  along.  I  didn't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him  for  a  few  minutes.  And 
the  next  thing  I  knew,  Asiatic  was  gone. 
He  landed  so  far  out  in  the  boondocks 
that  he  didn't  get  back  to  barracks  for 
six  hours.  That  almost  amounts  to  de- 
sertion.   Anyway,  it  was  disobedience." 

"Lord  knows,"  said  the  colonel,  "that 
Asiatic  has  always  been  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble. But  you'll  find  him  worth  a  lot 
more  than  the  trouble  he  causes.  Maybe 
I  can  talk  to  hirn  and  he'll  snap  out  of 
all  this." 

"I'm  afraid  it  may  be  too  late,"  re- 
plied Wilson.  "One  more  slip  and  I 
will  have  to  make  an  example  of  him. 
The  boys  are  flying  over  to  Atlanta  late 
this  afternoon  for  a  jumping  exhibition. 


around  was  the  forest,  and  the  forest 
was  filled  with  the  chorus  of  the  swamp 
lands,  frogs  and  water  birds. 

"Along  here  it's  pretty  swampy,"  said 
Colonel  Grew,  "but  it's  grand  hunting, 
according  to  Billy  Arthur,  the  newspa- 
per editor  at  Jacksonville.  There  are 
black  bear  and  deer  and  wild  hogs  in 
droves.  Those  hogs  make  the  sportiest 
hunting  of  all.  Some  of  the  boars  are 
almost  as  big  as  baby  elephants  and 
they're  meaner  than  so  many  gorillas. 
The  Negroes  call  them  tush  hogs." 

"I  know,"  said  Wilson.  "I  was  on  a 
hunting  trip  down  in  south  Texas  once, 
and  one  of  the  Mexican  kids  with  us  was 
mauled  and  almost  killed  by  a  bunch  of 
javelinas.    They're  little  wild  hogs." 

"These  here  are  bigger  and  tougher," 
said  the  colonel. 

■"THE  colonel  was  studying  the  terrain. 
*■  He  was  planning  to  bring  part  of  the 
battalion  here  the  next  week  for  a  prob- 
lem. 

"I  think  I'd  better  have  the  boys  biv- 
ouac on  that  high  ground,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  rise  in  the  timber  to  the 
left.  "It'll  be  too  damp  to  camp  any 
place  else." 

Colonel  Grew  crawled  from  the  jeep 
and  the  captain  followed.  Virgie  started 
to  get  out,  too. 

"Stay  here,  Virgie,"  said  the  colonel. 
"We're  going  to  scout  around  a  bit." 

Virgie  said  nothing.  She  was  think- 
ing about  how  terrible  Asiatic  would 
feel  if  he  had  to  leave  the  parachute 
school  and  walk  out  the  gate  with  a 
BCD. 


"And  he  would  still  be  jump-crazj 
she    thought.     "Why    does    everyth 
have  to  happen  to  such  a  good  guy  wh 
some  of  the  biggest  poges  in  the 
do    worse    things    and    never    get 
trouble?" 

Virgie  looked  at  the  rise  and  saw 
Colonel  Grew  and  Wilson  had  reachl 
the  crest  and  were  standing  by  a  J^ 
pine.  Around  the  men,  branches  in 
timber  began  to  crack.  Dark  shap 
moved  along  in  the  shadows  of  the  pin«| 
rooting  in  the  soft  earth  and  gruntir 
Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  Virgie  that  the 
were  wild  hogs  everywhere — big  fellovJ 
some  of  them.  And  there  was  a  leal 
red-eyed  boar,  with  sharp  tusks,  movii| 
up  close  to  the  men. 

"Look  out.  Daddy!"  Virgie  yelled. 

And  just  then  the  big  boar  in  the  ! 
lowered  his  black  head  and  charged  til 
Marine  officers.    Colonel  Grew  hit  tl 
leader  on  the  snout  with  a  piece  of  sancl 
stone.     Squealing    his    anger,    the    hq 
turned.   But  others  were  pressing  in. 

"It  looks  like  tall  timber  for  us," 
the  colonel. 

"After  you,  sir,"  said  the  captail 
And  he  gave  the  older  man  a  boost  tl 
the  large  pine  tree.  He  grabbed  a  brancl 
and  followed  up  the  trunk,  too.  He  wi| 
just  in  time,  for  the  hogs  had  surround 
the  base,  and  the  lead  boar  was  runnirl 
around  the  tree  with  blood  running  froi| 
his  snout. 

"I  never  thought  I  would  run  from 
pig,"  commented  the  colonel. 

"You   mean   lots   of  pigs,"   said 
captain. 

"T\OWN  on  the  road,  Virgie  was  stanc 
■*-^ing  up  in  the  jeep. 

"Stay  in  there,  honey,"  the  colom 
called.   "Don't  budge  from  the  car." 

"Hang  on,  Daddy,"  Virgie  yelled. 

"How  about  the  jeep?"  said  Wilson  tM 
the  colonel.    "Can  Virgie  drive  it?" 

"Yeah,"  replied  the  colonel,  "she  he 
driven  in  my  lap  when  my  wife  wasn 
around.    But  she  couldn't  get  througi 
this  timber  in  that  jeep.  It  would  take 
tank  to  make  it.    There's  no  ammunii 
tion  for  the  tommy  gun,  even  if  I  woulL 
let  Virgie  use  it.    I  guess  she'll  have  t  j 
drive  back  for  help.    These  fellows  bel 
low  don't  act  as  if  they're  planning  tl 
leave  soon." 

Then  Colonel  Grew  called  instruc 
tions  to  the  little  girl: 

"Drive  slowly  back  to  headquarter; 
Get  somebody  here  in  a  hurry.  I  don' 
like  this  Tarzan  stuff." 

Some  of  the  hogs  were  moving  dow 
toward  the  little  car.  So  Virgie  didn' 
have  time  to  reply  to  her  father.  Sh 
plopped  down  in  the  front  seat,  starte' 
the  engine,  turned  around  the  jeep  i: 
the  road  and  headed  toward  the  bas« 

About  ten  minutes  later  the  little  gii 
arrived  at  headquarters.  She  parkec 
the  jeep  and  ran  to  the  guardhouse. 

"Could  I  use  the  phone,  Lieutenan 
Wilkinson?"  she  said  to  the  officer  o 
the  day. 

"Surest  thing,  Virgie,"  said  the  lieu 
tenant.  "What  are  you  doing  over  here 
Who're  you  going  to  call — your  pa?" 

"No,"  answered  Virgie  slowly.  Shi 
saw  no  objection  to  telling  the  truth 
Anyway,  she  liked  Lieutenant  Wilkin 
son.  "No,  Lieutenant,  I'm  just  going  t< 
call  Asiatic  over  at  Parachute  School 
It's  awfully  important  that  I  talk  to  hin 
before  he  shoves  off  in  about  ten  min 
utes  for  a  flight  to  Atlanta." 

"I'll  get  the  call  right  through,  Virgie,' 
said  the  young  officer. 

Sergeant  Donohoe  sounded  prettj 
puzzled  over  the  phone. 

"What  are  you  calling  me  for,  honey?' 
said  Asiatic.  "I  got  things  to  do.  I'm  lia- 


Over  good  food  and 

moderate  glasses  of  wine, 

people  find  it  easier  to  be 

good  companions 

As  the  war  goes  on,  we  need  to  gather 
l  friends  about  us  more  often.  We  dis- 
cover we  want  to  sit  down  at  table  together. 
Want  to  share  food  and  moderate  glasses 
of  wine.  Want  to  relax  and  rest  up. 

During  many  lifetimes,  wine  has  been 
in  this  kind  of  companion  —  a  companion  of 
free  people  gathered  at  neighborly  tables. 


You  sense  an  invitation  to  a  cheering 
dinner  in  the  natural  fragrance  and  bou- 
quet of  wine.  You  realize  more  fully,  as 
you  sip  from  your  glass,  that  wine  is  made 
on  purpose  for  friendship. 

We've  a  new  booklet  which  tells  about 
wines  and  wine  serving  —  and  also  about 
ways  to  use  wine  in  cooking.  This  booklet 
is  free.  If  you  would  like  to  have  it,  write 
to  the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  85  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco. 

Your  wine  merchant's  shelves  now  hold 
many  excellent  California  wines.  They  are 
sound,  well -developed  and  true  to  type. 
And  not  expensive!  Your  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  select  from  among  them. 


To  gather  friends  around  your  table  actually  improves  your  dinner. 
In  much  the  same  way.  wine  makes  "turkey-and-fixings"  even  better 
eating.  Choose  a  red  table  wine  like  Burgundy  or  Claret  or  a  white 
wine  of  the  Chablis  type.  Serve  the  white  wines  well  chilled  —  the 
reds  at  cool  room  temperature 
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LADIES  PREFER 
PIPES  IF... 


...if  your  tobacco  meets  the 

INDOOR  TEST 


What  a  difference,  mister!  So 
delightfully  aromatic  the  ladies 
cheer! 

And  mild?  Just  compare  it  to 
the  finest  custom  blend!  Smooth. 
Sweet-smoking.  Bite-free.  More- 
over— it  doesn't  lose  its  flavor. 


Bond  Street  contains  a  rare 
aromatic  tobacco  never  before 
used  in  any  popular  priced  mix- 
ture. Notice  particularly  —  it 
leaves  no  stale  pipe  odors  in  the 
room.  Make  this  Indoor  Test 
today  . . .  and  see! 


Most  discriminating  pipe 
smokers  stay  with  BOND 
Street  "forever  after" — 
once  they  try  it.  It's  that 
good!  Economical,  too. 
15f  for  large  pocket  tin 
Pouch,   lOtf. 


POCKET  TIN 


A  product  ot  PHILIP  MORRIS 


ble  to  go  off  without  my  spare  if  people 
start  bothering  me  just  before  a  flight." 

"Take  off  your  pack,  Poge,  and  listen 
to  me,"  said  Virgie  sternly,  "you're  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  brig  on  P.  and  P.,  wait- 
ing for  a  B.C.D.,  if  you  don't  quit 
jumping  out  of  planes  when  Captain 
Wilson  tells  you  not  to." 

"I  ain't  really  jump-crazy,  like  the 
scuttle  butt  that's  going  around,"  re- 
plied the  sergeant.  "But  sometimes  I 
just  get  curious  about  what's  down  there 
on  the  ground — and  I  just  heave  out  of 
the  plane.  But  I'll  try  my  best  not  to 
jump  too  previous  on  this  trip — if  that's 
what  you're  calling  about." 

"This  time  only,"  said  Virgie,  "I  want 
you  to  jump  before  you  get  to  Atlanta. 
You  know  where  Cavalier  Point  is,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Asiatic.  "Hurry,  Virgie, 
I  got  to  go." 

"Well,"  continued  Virgie,  "you  peel 
out  at  Cavalier  Point.  I  know  Captain 
Wilson  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  because 
he's  waiting  up  a  tree  with  a  lot  of  wild 
pigs  for  company." 

"I  get  it,"  said  Sergeant  Donohoe. 
"Goodby,  honey." 

Lieutenant  Wilkinson  looked  up  from 
his  desk.  He  had  been  only  half  listen- 
ing. "What  are  you  reading  off  Asiatic 
about  now?"  he  asked.  "And  what  was 
that  about  Captain  Wilson  being  up  a 
tree?" 

Virgie  ignored  these  questions,  and 
said,  "Your  wife  is  really  pretty,  Lieu- 
tenant. I  guess  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
fi-fi  on  the  base." 

And  then  Virgie  asked  the  officer 
about  his  training  with  the  commandos 
in  England.  And  the  little  girl  didn't 
have  to  answer  any  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  before  Virgie, 
suddenly,  broke  off  the  conversation  and 
announced: 

"Lieutenant,  I've  got  a  jeep  outside. 
I  believe  you  had  better  let  me  have  a 
couple  of  supernumeraries  with  rifles 
and  let  them  go  up  the  road  with  me. 
My  dad  and  Captain  Wilson  are  kind 
of  in  a  little  trouble." 

"DACK  at  Cavalier  Point,  in  the 
■'-'branches  of  the  big  pine,  the  two 
Marine  officers  were  still  clinging  and 
looking  down  at  the  backs  of  the  wild 
hogs.  The  big  boar  with  blood  on  his 
nose  still  moved  excitedly  among  his 
fellows.  And  the  colonel,  wearily, 
thought  of  a  war  dance  he'd  once  seen 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

"This  isn't  getting  funny  fast,"  said 
the  captain.  "Those  fellows  are  liable 
to  root  down  this  tree  if  they  keep  on 
messing  around  down  there." 

"I  don't  know  what  could  be  keeping 
Virgie,"  said  the  colonel;  "she  should 
have  been  back  long  ago.  I  hope  noth- 
ing has  happened  to  her." 

"Don't  worry  about  that  one,"  said 
the  captain;  "she'll  always  make  it." 
He  tried  to  move  out  on  his  perch  but 
he  found  that  his  thigh  and  leg  muscles 
were  numb.  So  he  clung  tighter  to  the 
tree  trunk. 

From  far  away,  they  could  hear  the 
roar  of  a  plane's  motor.  And  then  it  was 
very  near. 

"That  may  be  the  boys  going  to  At- 
lanta," said  Captain  Wilson.  "But 
they'll  never  see  us  here  in  this  thick 
shinnery." 

A  big  transport  plane  came  over  the 
treetops  and  into  their  vision.  It  was 
flying  at  about  six  hundred  feet,  but  it 
looked  closer.  Something  hurtled  from 
the  plane.  The  canopy  of  a  parachute 
opened  and  a  form  floated  down  toward 
the  hilltop. 

The  plane  passed  quickly  out  of 
sight.  And  there  was  nothing  in  the  sky 
but  the  parachutist.  He  was  coming 
down  fast,  tugging  at  his  shroud  lines. 
He  landed  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
crest  of  the  rise.    He  rolled  over  once 


and  sprang  to  his  feet,  snapping) 
harness. 

The  parachutist  was  Asiatic, 
was  carrying  a  Reising  submachi) 
cradled  in  his  arms. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  said  Dl 
to  the  colonel.  The  sergeant  rail 
steel  helmet  for  better  vision  si 
serted  a  magazine  in  the  gun. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  said  D>| 
to  the  captain,  and  he  adjust! 
folding  steel  stock  and  took  aim, 
hogs. 

Then  .45-caliber  slugs  started! 
around  the  base  of  the  big  tre«l 
boar  with  the  bloody  snoir 
Asiatic.  But  a  few  rounds  m_ 
wicked  little  gun  knocked  over  tl  | 
Donohoe  inserted  another  magazi  i 
he  started  picking  off  the  biggest  | 
boars. 

"We  ought  to  open  a  slaughte| 
here  on  the  river,  sir,"  said 
speaking   to   either  the   captair 
colonel.    But  Asiatic's  fun  stopp 
he  had  killed  the  boars.   The  othe| 
turned  and  started  moving  off 
hill  into  the  swamp. 

■"PHE  two  officers  climbed  stiffly 
■"■  the  tree.     Donohoe  gathered  i 
parachute     tenderly.      And    the 
walked  down  the  sandy  road,  wore 
for  a  while. 

At  last  Asiatic  said  to  the  ca 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  I  didn't  m 
to  Atlanta.  I'm  not  really  jump 
like  they  say.  I  just  like  to  jt 
some.  The  country  always  loo 
pretty  down  there." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  c 
"It  was  just  an  exhibition  over  tb 
Atlanta,  anyway.  And  you'll  be  g 
ating  this  week.  You'll  have  lc 
fun  when  you  join  a  combat  outfi 
learn  about  demolition  and  sabo 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Asiatic,  and  he 
a  long  breath. 

They'd  walked  for  more  than  a 
before  they  met  Virgie  and  the  s 
numeraries  in  the  jeep. 

"Good  evening,  Sergeant  Doni 
said  Virgie  formally.  "What  a: 
doing  in  these  parts?" 

The      supernumeraries,      two 
young  Oklahomans  with  hunting  k 
strapped  to  their  hips,  crawled  fror 
jeep  and  gave  the  officers  rifle  sa. 

Colonel  Grew  groaned  as  he  brc 
his  arm  up  to  return  the  salutes.  K 
garded  his  daughter  for  a  few  mor. 
and  then  said,  "What  in  the  world 
you,  Virgie?   Did  you  go  to  Norfo> 

"I  had  trouble  with  the  jeep," 
Virgie,  frowning  at  one  of  the  sup< 
meraries,  who  seemed  on  the  ver\  t 
saying  something. 

"How  are  you,  honey?"  said  A;  i 
to  Virgie.  He  took  a  ramrod  and  i 
swabs  from  the  back  seat  of  the  jeej. 
started  cleaning  the  bore  of  his  sul  I 
chine  gun. 

The  colonel  got  in  the  front  seat  o 
little  car  and  continued  to  questioi 
daughter:    "You  didn't  look  very  ^ 
prised  when  you  saw  Asiatic  with 

"That  poge  is  liable  to  turn  up 
place,"  said  Virgie. 

"Don't  read  her  off,"  said  the  cap  « 
"she  went  for  help  as  fast  as  she  c<l 
After  all,  an  eight-year-old  girl  dri| 
a  car — " 

"Hurried,    yes,"    replied   the    coL 
"to  the  nearest  telephone.    Virgie, 
can  you  do  things  like  this  to  me 

Virgie  couldn't  answer  that.  She 
contentedly  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
with  Asiatic,  for  a  while.  And  then 
little  girl  realized  that  she  still 
plenty  of  worries.  She  knew  that 
mother  had  returned  from  the  shop 
trip  by  now. 

"And  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  my  I 
taking  a  nap,"  said  Virgie  to  Serg' 
Donohoe.  "I  am  really  going  to  get  i 
off  this  time." 

The  End 
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^aid  for  in  goods,  gold  and  services. 

credits  (our  war  "loans")  were 

Ll  about  6  per  cent  repaid,  the  balance 

toft  at  item  can  be  written  off  as  a  gift 

asn  the    11,000,000    tons    from    other 

:ers,  most  of  it  went  to  the  neutrals 

ur  allies  and  was  paid  for  in  gold 

oreign  trade.    The  allies  and  neu- 

also  furnished  $200,000,000  worth 

d  on  credits  to  the  more  desperate 

ries.   Of  this,  the  British  furnished 

t   $100,000,000;.  the    French,    $30, 

00;    the   Italians   $30,000,000;    and 

alance  came  from  the  neutral  na- 

fight  these  famines  and  their  in- 
ble  companion  of  pestilence,  we 
id  need  to  have  great  preparedness  in 
Cnjlies.  I  will  deal  with  this  very  seri- 
•.I!  question  of  supplies  in  the  second 
iese  articles.  In  the  meantime,  we 
lay  some  foundations  of  organiza- 
in  advance. 

It's  Not  Bread-Line  Work 


ter  the  present  war,  the  organiza- 
the  tactics,  the  strategy  will  not 
'twfr  much  from  the  last  one.  Advance 
ir^aredness  in  1918  was  placed  by  the 
ident  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
<ti  ;s  Food  Administration.  We  not 
i  had  great  reserves  prepared  but  we 
■M  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  other 
[■oible  supplies  in  the  world.    In  Oc- 


1918,  with  the  Armistice  in  pros- 

we  were   able  to  lay  before  the 

ident    an   estimate    of    such   world 

dies.  It  showed  a  total  of  about  30,- 

)00  tons  of  essential  food  available 

iverseas  shipment,  and  as  27,000,000 

of  it  was  delivered,  the  estimate 

reasonably  accurate. 

>.n  days  after  the  Armistice  we  had 

oes  at  sea   headed  for  the  famine 

s  and  we  had  arranged  to  turn  over 

ral  hundred  thousand  tons  accumu- 

in  France   as   a   reserve   for  our 

es  as  insurance  against  submarines. 


* 


During  the  last  war  we  demonstrated 
certain  fundamentals  in  organization 
that  will  repeat  themselves  again. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  fighting 
famine  is  a  gigantic  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental operation  handled  by  experts 
and  not  "welfare"  work  of  benevolent 
bread  lines.  There  must  be  no  waste,  no 
inefficiency. 

The  second  was  that  when  this  mass 
of  hungry  people  add  their  demands 
upon  world  food  supplies,  there  will  not 
be  enough  meats  and  fats  to  go  around 
on  a  normal  basis  of  consumption  for 
everybody.  There  will  again  likely  be  a 
shortage  in  shipping.  Therefore,  the  di- 
vision of  food  among  nations  must  be 
controlled,  during  the  emergency  period. 
To  do  this,  a  large  part  of  the  purchase, 
the  overseas  transportation  and  the 
distribution  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
governments.  And  with  the  economic 
prostration  of  the  famine  area,  the  food 
must  be  largely  financed  by  the  allied 
governments.  Restoration  of  commerce 
is  too  slow  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

The  third  fundamental  which  devel- 
oped was  that  the  problem  divided  itself 
into  two  periods — the  Acute  Period  and 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  The  Acute 
Period  lasted  about  twelve  months,  from 
the  Armistice  in  November,  1918,  un- 
til after  the  harvest  of  1919.  This  is  a 
period  demanding  fast  work  and  com- 
plete controls.  The  second,  or  Recon- 
struction Period,  last  time  extended 
from  the  autumn  of  1919  until  the  har- 
vest of  1921.  Peace  having  been  made, 
the  harvest  of  1919  being  in  hand,  the 
situation  relaxed.  Industry,  exports  and 
private  credits  revived  somewhat,  and 
we  abandoned  control  of  shipping  and 
control  of  distribution. 

The  European  shortage  of  food  dur- 
ing this  second  period  was  of  great  di- 
mensions but  was  largely  overcome  by 
the  initiative  of  European  governments 
themselves.  We  were  able  to  confine 
our  activities  in  this  period  to  the  aid 
of  those  governments  still  economically 


'Can  they  put  a  Commando  on  K.P.?" 
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BE  SURE 
YOU  CAN 
STOP  YOUR  CAR 

Quickly  and  Safely 


It  doesn't  pay  to  go  on  month  after 
month  without  taking  steps  to  make 
sure  that  the  brakes  on  your  automo- 
bile are  in  good  working  condition. 
For  safety's  sake,  and  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  life  of  your  car,  act  today. 
It  won't  take  long  for  a  brake  expert 
to  determine  exactly  what's  what.  His 
inspection  may  disclose  wear  and  minor 
faults  which  can  be  corrected  before 
serious  trouble  occurs.  He  may  find 
that  the  brake  wheel  cylinders  and  pans 
need  attention,  or  that  the  brake  lining 


is  badly  worn.  In  checking  the  master 
cylinder  he  may  find  all  that  is  required 
is  a  small  additional  quantity  of  No.  21 
Brake  Fluid — or  he  may  find  nothing 
is  needed  because  everything  is  okay. 
There  is  an  expert  serviceman  near 
you.  Better  see  him  now. 


•  LOOK      FOR  afcu^, 
A      WAGNER 
SERVICE    SIGN. 

Drive  in  the  shop  or 
station  displaying  this 
red, white  and  blue  sign. 
Ask  the  serviceman  to 
check  the  brake  system 
"the  Wagner  way." 


LOCKHEED 


For  Safety  and 
Maximum  Brake  Performance 


When  your  car  needs  additional 
brake  fluid  -  -  FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  specify 

WAGNER  LOCKHEED 

No.  21  HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  FLUID 

No.  21  is  recommended  for  all  hydraulic  brakes.  It 
retains  its  highly  efficient  qualities  under  all  driving 
conditions.  It  completely  and  properly  mixes  with  all 
other  approved  fluids,  furnishes  necessary  lubrication 
for  working  parts  of  the  hydraulic  brake  system,  and  in 
general,  preserves  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
entire  system. 

Behind  this  quality  product  are  seventeen  years 
of  Wagner  development  and  research.  No.  21  is 
recommended  for  the  service  needs  of  all  cars  and 
trucks  having  hydraulic  brakes. 

For  safety's  sake — why  not  have  your  car  checked 
TODAY!  There  is  a  station  near  you.  Automotive 
Parts  Division,  WAGNER  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION, 
6400  Plymouth  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.  (In 
Canada:  Wagner  Brake  Service  Company,  Ltd  ..Toronto) . 

H42-3I 

FOR  VICTORY— BUY  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  ond  STAMPS 


LOCKHEED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  PARTS  and  FLUID... 
AIR  BRAKES...CoMaX  BRAKE  LINING...N0R0L...TACHOGRAPH 
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tute  or  to  groups  of  destitute  chil- 

and   others   which   weak   govern- 

ejts  were  unable  to  protect. 

Tie  fourth  fundamental  was  that  the 

lem    of    undernourished    and    dis- 

ii  children  had  to  be  separated  from 

|1  ther  questions  and  handled  directly 

independently    of    local    govern- 

\hs. 

jhe  fifth  fundamental  was  that  some 
imdual  with  great  powers  must 
ii:t  and  co-ordinate  all  this.  Such  an 
pation  would  be  hopeless  in  the 
a  is  of  international  commissions  or 
3  mittees.  In  the  last  war,  by  the  ap- 
oj.tment  of  the  allied  governments 
n  with  the  willing  co-operation  of  all 
ii  countries  short  of  food,  I  occupied 
n  position — which  is  my  justification 
Speaking  on  the  subject. 

laving  been  appointed  by  the  allied 
o?rnments  to  direct  and  co-ordinate 
l  e  matters,  I  set  up  headquarters  in 
'hs  within  two  weeks  after  the  Armis- 

V  <• 

%  or  the  American  staff,  I  brought  to 

■;«ope  some  key  men  from  the  United 

|  tjtes  Food  Administration  and  in  time 

I  ced  to  them — through  the  co-opera - 

'   t    of  General  Pershing  and  Admiral 

Juson — a    magnificent    staff    of   some 

,0    American    officers.     They    were 

autly  prewar  civilians  who  had  special 

J  1ms,    courage    and    singlemindedness. 

isiie  from  clerks,  no  civilian  received 

/  ilary;  some  received  expenses.    The 

j*.ny  and  Navy  officers  and  men  re- 

e'ed  pay  and  allowances  from  those 

e/ices. 

o  save  time  and  to  avoid  duplication 

4i   red  tape,  we  made  as  much  use  as 

l<  sible  of  our  existing  American  organ - 

fe  ions,  that  is,  the  United  States  Food 

i  ninistration,  its  subsidiary,  the  Grain 

tporation,    and    the    Belgian    Relief 

v  ch  had   functioned  during   the   war 

filing   10,000,000  people   in   Belgium 

u  France. 

J  ^Simplifying  Complex  Problems 

j|Ve  created  only  one  new  organiza- 

ph — the  American  Relief  Administra- 

tti — which     dealt     largely     with     the 

Writable    problems,    chiefly    children. 

I  used  the  European  branches  of  the 

ited    States    Shipping     Board,    the 

ksury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

(New  York.     We  set  up  branches  of 

nbined  organizations  in  each  of  the 

?nty-eight  countries  short  of  food  and 

eight   countries    which    were    major 

irces  of  food  supplies. 

po-ordination   with   the    other   allied 

kernments   was  worked  through  the 

ied  Food   Council,   of   which   I    had 

?n  a  part  during  the  war.  This  council 

nprised    the    food    ministers    of    the 

ied  countries.  We  cleared  many  prob- 

ns     through     the     Allied     Blockade 

juncil,    the    Allied    Shipping    Council 

i  the  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  division  of 

rid  supplies  and  to  simplify  the  whole 

pninistrative     problem,     we     divided 

ntries  short  of  food  into  four  groups. 

lat  is,  the   Allies,   the   Neutrals,   the 

lemy    nations     and     the     Liberated 

Itions.    We  further  separated  out  the 

cial  problem  of  undernourished  chil- 

=n. 

The  Allied  countries — Britain,  France, 
ily,  Greece  and  Portugal — comprising 
out  132,000,000  people — drew  part  of 
eir  supplies  from  the  Far  East,  the 
uthern  Hemisphere  and  Canada,  and 
rt  from  the  United  States.  For  the 
pplies  from  outside  the  United  States, 
ey  did  their  own  purchasing,  shipping 
d  finance.  We  furnished  their  Ameri- 
n  supplies  through  the  United  States 
■pod  Administration  as  we  had  done 
fore  the  Armistice. 

Our  European  allies  provided  the 
ipping  for  their  American  food,  and  we 
lanced  their  supplies  through  loans 
3m  the  United  States  Treasury.    The 


allies  restored  their  consumption  to  not 
far  below  normal.  Their  total  over- 
seas supplies  during  the  acute  period 
amounted  to  about  17,000,000  tons,  of 
which  some  secondary  part  was  feed  for 
animals. 

The  Neutral  group  of  six  nations — 
Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland — comprising 
about  43,000,000  people,  were  assigned 
their  supplies  partly  from  the  United 
States,  but  mainly  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  They  furnished  their  own 
shipping  and  finance.  They  co-operated 
splendidly  with  us  in  co-ordination  of 
sources  of  supply  and  in  chartering  their 
surplus  shipping  to  us.  On  many  occa- 
sions, they  diverted  cargoes  and  their 
own  stocks  to  us,  with  which  to  meet 
emergencies.  We  replaced  these  sup- 
plies to  them  later  on.  This  group  re- 
stored the  consumption  of  their  people 
to  near  normal  by  importing  during  the 
Acute  Period  about  4,300,000  tons  of 
food. 

In  the  Liberated  and  Enemy  groups, 
our  administrative  problems  were  enor- 
mously greater  than  with  the  other 
groups.     This  was  the  area  not  only  of 


once  set  up  their  own  independent  gov- 
ernments in  democratic  form.  Most  of 
their  ministries  were  formed  of  revolu- 
tionaries who  had  been  active  against 
the  old  empires.  In  the  shrunken  enemy 
areas  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Turkey,  the  old  governments  col- 
lapsed in  revolutions  and  also  emerged 
in  democratic  forms.  They  likewise 
were  controlled  by  men  of  revolutionary 
type.  Hungary,  in  fact,  went  through 
four  revolutions  while  we  were  trying 
to  feed  her.  Most  of  the  former  officials 
of  all  these  nations  were  driven  from 
office. 

In  these  revolutions,  the  disciplines, 
such  as  rationing  food,  either  collapsed 
or  near-collapsed,  and  thus  control  of 
distribution  was  weakened  or  nonex- 
istent. Thus  the  poorer  people  of  the 
towns  and  cities  were  for  a  time  much 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before  the 
Armistice,  when  there  were  rigid  food 
controls. 

Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  200,- 
000,000  hungry  people  in  the  Liberated 
and  Enemy  groups  were  suddenly  gov- 
erned by  men  with  little  or  no  experi- 
ence   in    administration,    whose    minds 


"It's  the  postwar  situation  I'm  concerned  about!" 


JEFFERSON     HACHAMER 


acute  famine  but  of  economic  prostra- 
tion. Our  organization  had  not  only  to 
procure  the  food,  finance  and  ships,  and 
organize  the  distribution,  but  we  had  to 
do  it  amid  the  chaos  of  revolution,  sus- 
picion, hate  and  conflicting  allied  pur- 
poses. 

The  Liberated  group  of  thirteen 
nations  with  98,000,000  people  em- 
braced Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Belgium,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Georgia,  Po- 
land, Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Enemy  group  comprised  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria,  Germany  and 
Turkey,  with  a  total  population  of 
about   102,000,000  people. 

Hunger  Versus  Revolutions 

During  the  Acute  Period,  our  organ- 
ization brought  about  4,000,000  tons  of 
food  from  one  quarter  or  another  into 
the  Liberated  countries  and  about 
3,000,000  tons  into  the  Enemy  countries. 
This  food,  added  to  domestic  supplies, 
lifted  the  ration  for  adults  to  an  endur- 
able level. 

Prior  to  the  Armistice,  all  the  peoples 
under  enemy  domination — Liberated  as 
well  as  Enemy — were  being  rigidly 
rationed.  At  the  Armistice,  the  people 
in  the  thirteen  Liberated  countries  at 


were  more  fixed  upon  political  and 
ideological  ideas  than  upon  the  hard 
toil  of  government  housekeeping.  Added 
to  all  the  other  growing  pains  of  these 
new  democracies  was  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  were  stirring  up  more 
revolutions  and  they  found  so  receptive 
an  audience  among  hungry  people  that 
Communist  revolutions  at  one  time  or 
another  seized  a  dozen  large  cities  and 
one  whole  country — Hungary. 

Our  major  purpose  was  to  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  lives.  But  food  and 
restored  employment  were  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  order  could  be  pre- 
served and  the  completion  of  the  peace 
made  possible.  Moreover,  we  sought  to 
sustain  the  feeble  plants  of  democracy 
which  had  sprung  up  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. We  had  hope  that  they  would 
bring  not  only  freedom  to  men  but  that 
they  would  make  the  firm  foundations 
of  lasting  peace. 

A  weak  government  possessed  of  the 
weapon  of  food  for  starving  people  can 
preserve  and  strengthen  itself  more  ef- 
fectively than  by  arms.  Therefore,  in 
our  major  operations  we  sought  to  work 
through  these  governments,  even  at  the 
price  of  some  lost  efficiency. 

In  consequence,  one  of  our  first  neces- 
sities was  to  stiffen  or  set  up  a  Food 
Administration  in  each  new  government. 
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To  secure  the  proper  working  of  distri- 
bution, we  had  to  furnish  experienced 
Americans  as  advisers  to  many  of  them. 
These  new  Food  Administrations  took 
■*  control  of  agriculture  and  all  domestic 
food  stocks,  plus  the  imports  which  we 
furnished,  and  they  rationed  their  popu- 
lations anew.  We  set  up  machinery  to 
check  constantly,  to  see  that  food 
reached  the  people  equitably  and  suffi- 
ciently. 

I  believed  that  the  problem  of  restor- 
ing the  acutely  undernourished  children 
was  of  such  importance  from  a  humane 
point  of  view  and  so  vital  to  the  future, 
that  we  organized  it  as  the  American 
Relief  Administration  independently  of 
all  local  governments,  but  in  co-opera- 
tion with  them.  We  set  up  in  each 
country  a  national  committee,  princi- 
pally of  women  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  staff,  extended  their  organiza- 
tion into  every  ward  and  village.  We 
selected  the  initial  staff  from  Ameri- 
cans who  had  already  had  experience 
in  Belgium. 

The  plan  was  to  give,  under  medical 
supervision,  one  meal  a  day  to  under- 
nourished and  undeveloped  infants  and 
children  in  addition  to  the  national  ra- 
tion. This  food  and  clothing  for  the 
children  was  a  gijft,  partly  American  pri- 
vate charity  and  partly  from  our  gov- 
ernment. We  delivered  the  supplies  to 
seaboard,  and  these  devoted  women 
raised  the  money  locally  to  transport  it, 
to  equip  and  conduct  the  canteens. 
Schoolhouses,  public  buildings,  and  any 
other  structures  available  were  turned 
into  kitchens  and  eating  places.  Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  of  these  chil- 
dren, enemy  and  friend  alike,  were  thus 
fed  until  they  were  restored  to  normal. 

Gifts  of  Shoes  and  Clothing 

We  handled  some  175,000  tons  of 
secondhand  gift  clothing,  made  over  by 
workrooms  which  we  organized  among 
women  in  the  different  countries.  Mostly 
for  the  waifs  and  undernourished  chil- 
dren, we  furnished  millions  of  yards  of 
new  materials  and  new  shoes  to  the 
value  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  of  our  American  charitable 
outlays  amounted  to  about  $325,000,000. 
The  expenditure  of  the  local  commit- 
tees for  transportation  and  equipment 
amounted  to  at  least  this  much  again. 
We  continued  this  work  for  over  two 
years.  The  local  organizations  were 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  thereafter. 

Originally  it  had  been  intended  that 
problems  of  pestilence  should  be  met  by 
the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  assisted  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  Red  Cross  organizations, 
but  typhus  developed  on  a  fearful  scale 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Russian  front 
and  began  to  spread  over  Europe. 

■  The  health  authorities  of  the  infected 
countries  reported  to  the  Supreme 
Council  in  Paris  that  there  were  one 
million  cases  and  a  mortality  of  125,000 
every  week.  It  was  not  the  province  of 
my  organization,  but  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies.  Finding  themselves  unable  to 
cope  with  it,  the  job  was  assigned  to  us 
by  the  President  and  the  prime  minis- 
ters. 

As  typhus  is  a  louse  disease,  our  job 
was  to  quarantine  a  huge  area  and  then 
delouse  the  population  in  it.  We  secured 
a  staff  from  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
some  8,000  carloads  of  delousing  equip- 
ment of  the  British,  American,  French 
and  German  armies.  The  job  required 
many  months  of  steadily  pushing  back 
the  invasion,  but  we  completely  suc- 
ceeded. 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles.  In  his 
second  article  Mr.  Hoover  will  deal 
with  further  problems  of  organization 
and  with  preparation  of  supplies  for 
the  future. 
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PHOTOONAfHCO     FOB    COlLHf 


The 
Rabbit 
Goes 
To  War 

By 

Shirley  Alexander 


HIGH  in  the  stratosphere,  the  soft, 
fluffy  Angora  wool  that  used  to  be 
reserved  for  the  fluffiest  sweaters 
is  doing  its  part  in  winning  the  war.  The 
crews  of  our  bombers  and  fighting 
planes  are  wearing  specially  designed 
helmets,  suits  and  gloves  of  Angora 
combined  with  sheep's  wool,  for  maxi- 
mum warmth  and  minimum  weight. 
And  the  chances  are  that  the  Angora 
that  is  keeping  our  boys  warm  and  com- 
fortable came  from  a  back-yard  rabbitry 
somewhere  in  your  neighborhood.  There 
are  now  approximately  3,000  of  these 
little  establishments,  run  by  smart  peo- 
ple who  are  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  potential  $2,000,000  industry. 
At  least  10,000  more  breeders  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  wartime  require- 
ments of  250,000  pounds  of  rabbit  wool 
a  year. 

Before  the  war,  England  and  France 
shipped  us  from  70,000  to  100,000  pounds 
of  Angora  every  year,  while  another 
60,000  pounds  came  from  Japan.  When 
we  entered  the  war,  nearly  all  of  these 
imports  were  cut  off,  and  America,  with 
no  native  production,  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  find  itself  out  on  a  limb  as  far  as  An- 
gora was  concerned.  The  fact  that  we 
aren't  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  foresight 
of  a  few  American  breeders — people  like 
Mrs.  Betty  Johnston,  who  lives  on  Long 
Island. 

Late  in  1939,  Mrs.  Johnston  succeeded 


/ 


Ti 


Even  the  rabbits  do  their  part;  wool  from  these  An- 
goras ends  up  in  fliers'  gloves,  suits  and  helmets 


in  importing  a  few  Angoras  and,  as  a 
hobby,  started  to  raise  two  does  and  a 
buck  in  her  back  yard.  Later,  she 
acquired  more  stock,  both  by  purchase 
and  by  natural  processes,  and  now  has 
forty-two  pedigreed  rabbits. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  Angoras;  in 
fact,  they  are  easier  to  raise  than 
chickens.  Anybody  who  has  a  fair-sized 
back  yard  or  a  bit  of  vacant  lot  can  go 
into  the  business. 

"All  you  need,"  says  Mrs.  Johnston, 
"is  a  little  time,  a  little  patience,  and 
a  little  space  about  25  by  16  feet.  That 
is  plenty  of  room  for  from  forty  to  fifty 
rabbits,  allowing  two  feet  square  for 
each  wooler  and  a  space  4  by  2  feet  for 
each  breeder.  They  should  be  housed 
in  individual  hutches,  with  a  floor  of 
fine-mesh  hardware  cloth,  and  their  feet 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground.  If  they  don't,  the  rabbits  won't 
learn  to  jump. 

"They  are  easy  to  care  for,  and  you'll 
be  surprised  how  quickly  they  will  in- 
crease in  numbers.  The  gestation  period 
is  only  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-two 
days,  and  they  multiply  rapidly. 

"Each  adult  rabbit  will  produce  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  wool 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  you  can 
sell  it  at  from  about  $5.70  to  $7  a  pound. 
It  is  seven  times  as  warm  as  sheep's 
wool  in  proportion  to  weight,  and  will 
not  shrink  or  irritate  the  skin.    Blended 


with  silk,  rayon,  sheep's  wool 
fibers,  it  can  be  manufactured! 
warmest  garment  known. 

"But  to  be  successful  in  rail 
bits  you  must  get  rid  of  youl 
about  what  they  eat.  Ango«l 
eat  lettuce  leaves,  for  instancel 
do,  it  results  in  a  nasty  liver"  <" 
often  fatal.  I  use  a  special  die  ( 
barley,  wheat  and  soybean  mes 
sionally,  I  feed  my  rabbits  bro  i 
beet  leaves." 

Harvesting    Angora    wool 
easier  than  shearing  sheep.    Ycl 
pluck  it  out  with  the  first  two  fii  •■ 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  he 
rabbit  lightly  with  the  left.     Y 
hurt  the  animal,  for  the  Angors  i 
skins.    The  wool  can  then  be  s^ 
an   indefinite    period   and   will  ^ 
teriorate  if  kept  away  from  ml 
moisture. 

If  one  of  your  Angoras  turns 
a  poor  wool  producer  and  an  jr. ' 
breeder,  it  can  be  killed  and  ea  i 
they   are   delicious,   much   tasl ' 
any  other  species   of  rabbit, 
the  Angoras  are  closely  confinecj 
usually  fed  on  special  diets,  tl  r| 
is  extremely  tender.  It  is  all  wh  'f 
like  the  breast  of  chicken,  and  id 
tive    value   is    high.      The    govl 
rates  chicken  at  fifty  per  centl 
seventy-five    per    cent,    and    x-\ 
eighty-three  per  cent. 
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te-to-Order  for  the  World's  Toughest  Customer.. 

kjiiy's  newest  and  biggest  prime  mover  is  probably  the  best  single  job  in  truck  history. 
prits  details  can't  be  made  public  ...  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it's  big.  And  we 
Lyou  that  it  hooks  up  to  a  whale  of  a  big  gun,  takes  on  a  terrific  load  and  goes  almost  any- 
» Kcept  straight  up.  We're  proud  of  it,  at  Mack,  and  with  good  reason.  Proud  that  the  Army 
»n  Mack  men  and  facilities  to  develop  and  build  it.   Proud,  as  Americans,  that 
^ting  men  are  getting  fighting  equipment  so  fine.  And  proud  that  this,  too,  is  "built  like  a 
-juck". . .  with  all  that  phrase  has  stood  for  in  ruggedness  and  reliability  for  forty-two  years ! 
Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Factory  branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

if  rovvi   eor  a  mack,  yowhe  lucky. ..if  you  han  to  get  owe,  yovki  wish 


I 


The  Axis  started  this  war  of  machines...  but  Uncle  Sam's  Army 
is  coming  up  fast  with  the  weapons  to  finish  it!  One  of  the  new- 
est and  most  effective  is  this  giant  Mack  Army  Prime  Mover. 


Mack 


TRUCKS 

ONE   TON  TO   FORTY-FIVE  TONS;   BUSES, 
FIRE    APPARATUS   AND    MARINE   ENGINES 

BUT      U .     S  .       WAR      BONDS 


^ 
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It  is  goot  to  hear 
Americans  are  now  pudding 
10%  of  der  pay  into  Bunds  / 


Herman, 
you  tell  him 


it  iss 


BONDS- 
™t  BUNDS 
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Courtesy  Defense  Savings  Staff 


''-mA       ^^^  i  cake  FOR 


AT  LEAST  20  MILLION  cars 
must  be  kept  alive  for  the  dura- 
tion to  get  people  to  and  from 
essential  jobs. 

That  calls  for  stringent  budget- 
ing of  every  mile  of  driving.  It 
emphasizes  your  responsibility 
for  the  hidden  vitals  of  your  car's 


vOO* 


pure  Pen 


"^V 


PEIf 


FOR 
YOUR  CAR 


engine  and  chassis. 

Oil  and  lubricants  are  the  only 
protection  these  wearable  parts 
have.  They  deserve  the  best, 
regularly,  consistently.  They'll 
get  them  if  you  stop  at  the 
PennZoil  yellow  oval  sign  and 
sound  your  "Z." 


For   VICTORY 

put  at  least   10% 
of  every  pay  into 

WAR  BONDS! 


^VeLubrica^ 


ENGINES  LAST  LONGER  when  they 
are  clean  and  free  from  sludge.  PennZoil  is 
refined  by  3  extra  steps  especially  to  resist 
sludge  and  engine  varnish.  It  stays  safe 
longer! 


THESE 
3  EXTRA   STEPS 
MAKE    PENNZOIL 


■    OTHERS    STOP    HERE 
FINING  OF   PLAIN  OU   ENDS   HERE 


Oil  it  ammunition 
— ote  it  wisely 


GIVES     YOUR    ENGINE     AN     EXTRA     MARGIN     OF     SAFETY 


Uncle  Sam's  Seminary 

Continued  from  page  18 


At  the  Stage  Door  Canteen  one  night 
I  met  two  little  numbers,  one  from  the 
Navy,  the  other  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, who  were  thrilled  to  death  at  their 
luck  in  being  picked  as  hostesses  for 
thousands  of  lonely  service  men. 

"I'd  never  have  believed  the  things 
would  happen  to  me,  that  have  hap- 
pened since  I've  been  in  Washington," 
said  one. 

"And  they  really  happen,  too,"  put  in 
Number  Two. 

"For  instance?"  I  asked,  and  prepared 
myself  for  a  tall,  dark  lieutenant  send- 
ing orchids.     At  least. 

But  that  wasn't  it. 

"The  other  morning  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  was  coming  back  from  his 
trip,"  said  Number  One.  "Imagine!  I 
just  happened  to  be  there!" 

"And  one  of  my  best  girl  friends," 
said  the  other,  "was  sent  up  last  week 
with  five  other  girls  to  do  some  special 
work,  and  it  was  right  in  the  same  office 
with  a  general!" 

A  small-town  coziness,  which  persists 
in  spite  of  everything,  makes  Washing- 
ton seem  less  strange.  When  somebody 
from  Oregon  meets  somebody  else  from 
Oregon,  believe  it  or  not,  it's  an  event. 
Or  take  the  girl  from  Nebraska,  who 
met  another  girl  from  Nebraska.  Now 
Nebraska  is  a  big  state;  you  wouldn't 
think  that  merely  to  come  from  there 
would  be  the  same  as  blood  sisterhood. 

Nebraska  Unites 

But  it  was,  in  this  case.  Both  girls 
immediately  moved,  so  they  could  room 
together.  Pretty  soon  they  met  three 
boys,  also  from  Nebraska.  They  moved 
again,  this  time  all  five  of  them,  and  all 
took  rooms  in  one  house.  The  girls  lived 
on  the  top  floor  and  the  boys  in  the 
basement,  where  the  girls  visited  them 
evenings  and  played  the  phonograph. 
They  played  of  all  things,  Tchaikovsky. 

As  in  college,  everybody  goes  without 
a  hat,  summer  and  winter.  As  in  col- 
lege, everybody  dresses  alike.  Last 
summer  it  was  bright  cottons,  with  two- 
piece  seersuckers  leading  the  field. 
Right  now  it's  suits,  suits  and  more 
suits.  When  Washington  has  one  of  its 
little  spells  of  fall  rain,  like  the  one 
which  recently  caused  a  flood  on  the 
Potomac,  the  whole  town  goes  to  work 
wearing  tan  gabardine  raincoats. 

Washington's  summer  climate  is  so 
obviously  unsuited  to  stockings — or  to 
any  clothing  whatever — that  the  first 
hint  of  a  stocking  shortage  was  promptly 
seized  last  spring  as  an  excuse  to  stop 
wearing  them.  But  working  all  day  in 
an  office  is  not  conducive  to  a  sun  tan, 
and  white  legs  aren't  pretty.  So  every 
known  variety  of  stickum,  invented  to 
make  a  bare  leg  look  stockinged,  re- 
ceived the  greatest  mass  tryout  in  his- 
tory. 

Remember  the  dear  old  days  when 
girls  were  cautioned  against  wearing  too 
much  lipstick  and  red  fingernails  in 
offices?  Alas,  alas!  They  are  some- 
times mourned  in  private  by  govern- 
ment executives  who  last  summer 
learned  to  give  dictation  without  batting 
an  eye  at  red  toenails. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  one  old  sour- 
puss  of  a  congressman  carried  the 
boarding-school  idea  too  far,  when  he 
proposed  a  curfew  for  government  girls, 
so  they  would  get  to  work  bright  and 
efficient  in  the  morning.  But  when  the 
public  rose  up  and  howled  at  him,  he 
retracted  all  he  had  said  with  the  great- 
est good  nature,  allowing  that  by  him 
it  was  all  right  if  they  went  to  bed  any 
time  they  wanted  to. 

For  thousands  it  has  been  very  gay, 


very  exciting,  this  coming  to  \ 
ton.     But  it  does  have  its  dim 
largely  in  connection  with  sue! 
as  budget  and  living  condition 
few  frenzied  weeks  last  spring 
arrivals  were  coming  in  at  a  rai 
a  week,  and  the  question  was 
put  them.    It  has  been  modei 
solved.    Thousands  of  families 
ing  in  girls  as  roomers — though, 
nately,  more  families  hold  out 
for    technical    reasons    connect 
laundry  in  the  bathroom  and  a  ( 
higher    mess-and-nuisance    ra' 
taining  to  the  female.  From  Aui 
to  September  20th,  for  example 
fense  Housing  Registry  had  5,0! 
listed  (this  often  meant,  howeve: 
the  half  of  a  double  room),  a: 
4,983   applications   for  rooms  i 
Today,    while    houses    and    api 
are    painfully    scarce    in    Wai 
there  are  just  about  enough  ac 
dations  for  the  single  and  unatt 

Washington    has    become    a 
boardinghouses    and    rooming 
and  they,  more  than  any  other 
residence,    typify    the    home'  li 
government  girl. 

Some  are  for  girls  only;  somi 
girls  and  boys,  with  the  girls,  I 
usually  predominating.  The  cc 
tional  boardinghouses  are  lots 
and  work  well  if  there  are  enoui 
rooms  (well,  two) ;  and  if  the  b 
girls  are  not  on  the  same  floor.  Ifi 
the  more  fastidious  girls  don't 
And  the  bathroom  problem  loor 
all  over  Washington.  I  met  one 
lived  in  a  house  where  thirteen  | 
five  sailors  shared  one  bath,  anc 
sisted  that  there  was  never  any 
But  there  are  always  optimist 
sailors  do  get  up  early. 

There  are  good,  indifferent  i 
rooming  houses.    And  a  girl  wh 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  finding 
to  live  is  advised  to  stick  with 
fense  Housing  Registry.     But  ! 
the  old,  well-established,  co-edu  ■ 
"clubs"  are  among  the  most  d| 
places  to  live  in  Washington,  w 
waiting  lists.    They  are  also  suchl 
ous    hotbeds    of    love    and    ma| 
that  when  one  girl  took  a  cab  i 
and  told  the  driver  to  go  to  Scot| 
his  riposte  was:   "Oh!    You  mi 
romance  club!" 

Lonely-Hearts  Myth  Ex-plo  : 

So  much  has  been  written  ab 
lonely  women  of  Washington,  th 
ponderance  in  numbers  over  tr 
and  the  frustration  of  the  whit 
female,  that  it  seems  a  shame  to 
the  myth.     But  it  has  to  be  do 
begin  with,  it  just  ain't  so  that  Wl 
ton  is   a   town  of  women.     Col 
Service    figures    reveal    that    th 
about  thirty-two  civilian  emplo 
the  government  in  Washington  II 
women,  for  every  thirty-seven  m 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  uni 
boys  in  the  Navy,  the  War  Depi 
and  the  Marines. 

But  do  they  meet,  in  those  gre 
ernment  offices?  Aren't  they  seg 
at  their  work? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  There  is  a 
cute  redhead  who  sits  on  the  en< 
OWI  stenographic  pool — one  o 
vast  beehives  where  forty  or  mc 
sit  typing,  row  on  row.  In  her  fo 
position,  the  redhead  catches  the 
young  men  of  the  War  Pro 
Board  and  the  War  Shipping  A> 
tration,  as  they  pass  back  anc 
They  edge  up  to  the  supervisor, 
who  is  she?"    She  has  lots  of  da 

Even  a  mild  pickup  isn't  frow 
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trj  tolerant  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
i.  Uncle  Sam  himself  may  be  said  to 
ovle  a  hazy  sort  of  introduction, 
lyjay.  it  goes. 

government  girls  are  a  problem? 

maybe  so.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
maternal    fussing    and    clucking 


teithem  in  Washington  than  the  ma- 


ever  received  at  home.    The  fed- 
'"al  (government,     the     churches,     the 

>(    the    District    of    Columbia,    the 
lers  Aid  and  a  dozen  other  wel- 

rejigencies  are  all  trying  to  do  things 
%Tem  in  one  way  or  another,  not  to 
^enon  recreation  divisions  and  en- 
"■rtlnment  committees  and  housing 
■  stations   and   Heaven   knows   what 

>eoesides.  Among  other  things,  they 
'eill  working  like  beavers,  devising 

ajlfor  Girl  to  meet  Boy.     And  Girl 
tie  meet  Boy — with  special  reference 
K    e  thousands   of  service  men  sta- 
ll ir  i  around  Washington. 
■v. 

Dates  by  the  Truckload 

:  Ijp  Women's  Battalion  of  6.000 
etbers — mostly    government    girls — 

KB    truckloads  and  busloads  of  them 

!•  c  rices  at  Fort  Myer  and  Fort  Belvoir 

iiicthe  Marines'  camp  at  Quantico  on 

:  tti'day   nights    and   several    times    a 
a*.     The   USO,   working   with  vari- 
es (personnel  chiefs  in  the  government 
;e-ies.  runs  another  series  of  dances 
art  Meade.     To  go  to  one  of  these 

•  ups,  all  you  have  to  do  is  sign  up. 
n*e  are  church  sociables  and  lunches 
jq  suppers  and  Sunday  afternoon 
•q-ins,  all  well  besprinkled  with  uni- 

ith,  and  there  is  nothing  old-fogy 
jqt  the  way  all  this  is  conducted.    It 

\  gk  takes — which  is  not  always  the 
,siwith  manufactured  entertainment. 

c  "le  conclusion  is  inescapable,  that 
itody  who  suffers  from  lonely-heart 
ople    in    Washington    would    suffer 

.  o  it  anywhere. 

-  ijit  with  all  the  entertainment  and  all 
ie  ffort  to  keep  the  girls  happy  on  their 

.ib  they  do  leave  for  one  reason  or  an- 
Ir.  Civil  Service  figures  show  an 
ltmous  turnover  rate,  though  the  fig- 

..«  are  confused  by  transfers  out  of 
rat,    and    other    factors    which    have 

oting  to   do   with   ordinary   quitting, 
aquit  they  do,  a  good  many  of  them, 
reasons  some  of  which  stand  out. 
here  is  budget  trouble,  for  one  thing. 

,tif  salary  of  $1,400  a  year,  the  usual 
i;  paid  to  a  beginner,  looked  enor- 
icj.s    from    Sauk   Center,    but   how    it 

j^iks  when  it's  stacked  up  against  the 
M  of  living  in  Washington,  when  War 
eds  and  Social  Security  payments  are 

rtln  out. 

r  Nhy,  I  could  save  more  on  $15   a 


week  back  home  than  I  can  here,"  said 
one  disillusioned  girl  who  spoke  for  a 
large  number. 

There  is  also  plain,  old-fashioned 
homesickness  and  plenty  of  it.  "If  I 
could  have  this  job  and  be  near  home," 
the  same  girl  said,  "I'd  be  in  the  seventh 
heaven." 

There  is,  above  all,  the  little  matter 
of  laundry.  The  laundry  problem  is  a 
by-product  of  the  housing  problem  first, 
and  second  of  the'  conflicts  and  con- 
trariness of  human  nature.  If  Uncle 
Sam  runs  short  of  office  help  in  this  war 
it  will  be,  more  than  for  any  other  one 
reason,  because  women  want  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  washbasin,  and  land- 
ladies won't  let  them. 

Not  all  landladies  are  as  bad  as  that, 
of  course.  In  lots  of  houses  the  girls  are 
allowed  to  do  washing — and  those  that 
aren't  do  it  anyway.  But  there  are  iron- 
ing problems,  and  telephone  problems, 
and  hot-water  problems,  and  you've- 
left-the-light-on-again  problems  and 
all  the  other  problems  that  come  from 
too  many  people  living  in  too  little 
space.    And  a  general  lack  of  privacy. 

Yet  the  happiest,  prettiest,  gayest, 
best-adjusted  and  most-satisfied  group 
of  girls  I  met  in  Washington  were  liv- 
ing four  in  a  room,  in  a  shabby  house 
where  eight  people  used  one  miserable 
little  bathroom  with  a  washbasin  the 
size  of  a  soup  bowl  and  thoroughly 
stopped  up  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Which  is  worth  mentioning  to  show  that 
nothing  ever  proves  anything,  and  that 
those  who  worry  about  girls,  like  those 
who  argue  about  religion,  wind  up  back 
where  they  started. 

But  the  lack  of  privacy  does  get  them 
down,  especially  the  kind  of  privacy  that 
is  so  welcome  now  and  then  when  one  is 
entertaining  a  boy  friend.  If  the  girl 
lives  with  a  private  family,  the  family 
uses  the  parlor  too.  If  she  lives  in  a 
boardinghouse,  there  is  also  a  mob.  The 
result  is  that  too  often  there  is  nothing 
to  do  and  no  place  to  go  except  out — 
and  that,  kept  up  week  in  and  week  out, 
puts  an  unfair  strain  on  the  admirer's 
pocketbook.  What  the  soul  craves  now 
and  then,  or  the  two  souls,  is  the  chance 
to  be  alone  and  talk.  And  in  young 
Washington,  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
by  walking. 

"I  walk  a  lot,"  said  one  pretty  girl. 

Every  so  often,  the  walking  gets  them 
somewhere. 

"A  man  told  me  the  other  night,"  said 
another  pretty  girl,  "that  he  thought 
girls  came  to  Washington  to  get  hus- 
bands.    Imagine!     The  idea!" 

The  idea,  indeed!  But  somehow  quite 
a  lot  of  them  do. 

The  End 


"Look,  Harry — some  of  your  buddies!  Let's  go  over  to  their  table!" 
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Ihe  split-second  speed  of  modern  war  makes  minutes 
more  important  than  they  have  ever  been  before! 

Minutes  are  just  as  important  in  turning  out  the  tools 
of  war.  A  tank  can't  roar  against  its  target  on  time  unless 
it  comes  off  the  production  line  on  time. 

One  workman,  doing  the  right  job  at  the  right  time, 
can  help  to  tip  the  scales  toward  Victory. 

Fortunately,  America  has  the  world's  most  accurate 
time— thanks  to  thousands  of  Telechron  Electric  Clocks, 
synchronized  by  the  silent  pulse  of  the  power-house. 


ELECTRIC    CLOCKS 


ALL  with  the  famous  self-starting  Telechron  motor,  sealed  in  oil 
for  silence  and  long  life.    Warren  Telechron  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
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There  on  the  deep  green  water  of  the  cove,  Brent  saw  a  long,  sleek  craft,  motionless,  silent 


The  Scorched  Earth 

By  Henry  Meade  Williams 

ILLUSTRATED        BY        JOHN        PIKE 


No  man  is  helpless  against 
the  invader  as  long  as  he 
has  a  home  to  defend 


WHEN  Caleb  Brent  heard  the 
sound  of  heavy  gunfire  far  out 
to  sea,  he  stopped  the  team  on 
the  south  edge  of  the  hayfield,  and 
looked  out  across  the  blue  water.  All 
afternoon  the  deep  rumbling  had  moved 
up  and  down  the  coast  line — now  near 
and  loud;  now  so  far  and  faint  it  seemed 
to  be  the  very  birth  of  sound. 

Brent  stood  there,  a  lean,  thoughtful 
man,  and  idly  rubbed  the  neck  of  the 
off  horse.  For  the  moment  there  was 
quiet.  Then  the  guns  rolled  again,  like 
summer  thunder,  and  Brent  shook  his 
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head  as  if  dismissing  them — as  if  they 
were  of  another  world. 

Vic  Strout,  loading  the  wagon  with 
hay,  came  up  beside  Brent.  The  little, 
ruggedly  built  man  looked  up  at  Brent's 
face  with  eyes  big  in  wonder.  "That's 
nearer,"  he  said.  "Sounds  as  if  they 
might  be  down  Campobello  way." 

Brent  did  not  turn,  nor  did  he  speak. 
To  him  Strout's  interest  seemed  exag- 
gerated; and  he  thought:  What  has  that 
battle  out  there  to  do  with  us  here,  on 
this  isolated  island? 

"Sounds  like  the  whole  fleet,"  Strout 
said.  "What  you  want  to  do,  Caleb? 
Unhitch  the  team  and  let  the  wagon 
stay  here  till  tomorrow?  We  might 
get  some  news  on  the  radio  up  to  the 
house." 

Brent  looked  away  from  that  vague 
ominous  horizon,  and  there  was  a  hard 


ness  in  his  voice  when  he  said,  "We'll 
make    this   load."     Then    he    jerked  a 
thumb  toward  the  sea  upon  which  he 
had  turned  his  back.    "Isn't  that  sound 
news  enough  for  you?" 

FROM  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  big 
house  brooded  over  this  field  and  the 
men  working  on  it.  It  was  a  fine  house 
with  a  mansard  roof,  a  cupola,  and  light 
ning  rods,  and  it  was  freshly  painted 
yellow. 

"Caleb,"  Vic  Strout  said,  as  they 
worked  their  way  across  the  field,  "did 
you  ever  think  this  country  could  be 
invaded?" 

Brent  gee-yapped  the  team  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead.  He  stared 
ahead  of  him  and  said,  "No.  What 
would  they  want  with  this  place?" 

Strout   smiled.    "I   don't   mean   your 


island.   I  mean  America.   Did  yoj 
think  of  that?" 

"It's  not  likely." 

"Well,  if  it  ever  happened,! 
Strout  said  dryly,  "you'd  probably! 
know  about  it,  living  the  way  yol 

The  harness  jangled  and  th«l 
swayed  as  the  wagon  rattled  on  I 
road  to  the  barn.  "We'll  hoist  tr.l 
Brent  said,  "then  you  can  call  itj 
and  go  home." 

Occasionally  under  the  thunderl 
guns,  Caleb  Brent  heard,  or  rathl 
a  deep  throb,  a  heavy  vibrating  r 
chest.  And  as  he  approached  the  I 
on  the  path  from  the  barn,  he  hesl 
windows  rattle,  and  he  hurried  to  I 
pane  in  the  front  room,  and  pressl 
hand  against  it,  feeling  it,  as  a 
feels  the  pulse. 

"Depth    bombs,"     Vic    Strout 
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It's  good  to  know  there  are  some  things  which  the  pressures 
of  war  have  not  changed,  and  one  of  them  is 
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KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 

It  comes  to  yon  with  the  same  high  quality  that  made 
this  fine  whiskey  Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family. 
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In  troubled  times,  there  is  balm  for  the  spirit  in  the 
meeting  of  friends  over  :i  quiel  dinner.  The  occasion 
will  bo  more  perfect,  the  companionship  warmer,  _^^^ 
if  you  brighten  the  meal  with  wine.  To  bring 
their  wines  to  your  table  with  flavor  and 
bouquet  well  safeguarded,  America's 
leading  vintners  rely  on  strong,  sturdy 
Dnraglas  bottles.      That's  why,., 
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n<  singly.   "There'll  be  dead  fish  float- 

)  ign  with  the  next  tide." 

]  ent,  concerned  over  the  window, 
ai  without  looking  up,  "Fetch  me  two 

^Jojjds,  some  stout  rope,  and  padding. 
/Jl  brace  this  glass  before  she  gives." 
lent  walked  around  his  house  as  a 
•ciper  inspects  his  ship  before  a  storm. 
Trer  his  pride  in  his  place,  under  the 
wst's  privilege  to  build  in  his  mind 
d  tions  and  improvements  for  his 
a:.e,  a  small  voice  was  warning  him, 
sice  heard  seldom  except  by  those 
•r  live  far  from  others.  Aloud  he  said 
i  bornly  to  himself,  "They'll  never 
re  here." 

rom  the  house  he  could  see  the  hay 
lfdow  sloping  gently  down  to  Deep 
V:er  Cove.  Above  this  cove  which 
uso  deeply  into  the  island  were  bare 
riiite  hills  which  rose  as  a  protection 
Dfhe  cove.  Here  and  there  a  lone 
pice  silhouetted  its  pointed  top 
g  nst  the  eternal  bank  of  summer  fog. 
aout  to  sea.  There  was  nothing  else 
e:  but  sea,  and  evening  sky,  corn- 
els and  meadow  land — and  all  the 
a  i  he  could  see  was  his  land,  and  he 

3  -d  it. 

lis  grandfather  had  built  the  house 
rthis  island,  as  seafaring  men  will 
ote  back  to  the  sea.  His  grandfather 
ta  held  his  family  together,  a  self- 
uicient  unit.  For  weeks  at  a  time  the 
Jnt  clan  would  remain,  complacent, 
re  and  aloof  on  their  island  home, 
white-bearded  giant,  who  was  his 
dfather,  used  to  say  of  this  house, 
e's  built  to  stay,  with  oak  beams  and 
wood  floors.  She's  as  stout  as  a 
;el,  and  she'll  stand  up  to  any  gale." 
lut  Caleb's  own  father  had  let  the 
|>1  :e  fall  of  its  own  weight,  had  spent 
friendly  life  on  his  friends,  and  in 
ik's  Bar  in  North  Fork,  and  on  the 
te -water  trout  streams  in  the  north 
:<jntry.  When  he  died  the  house  was 
\t ',  unpainted,  the  fields  were  fallow, 
had  left  this  broken  place  to  Caleb, 
the  boy,  at  twenty,  took  on  a  man's 
rebuilt  it,  timber  by  timber,  field  by 

d,  until  it  was  more  a  part  of  himself 
I  n  the  heritage  it  had  been  before. 

MAN  who  lives  alone  with  his  fam- 
ily grows  to  think  of  the  world  di- 
/.ed,  not  into  nations,  not  into  races, 
>:  into  two  parts:  one,  his  own  unit; 
ad  the  other,  the  rest  of  the  world.    It 
i « s  that  way  with  young  Caleb  Brent. 
re  on  this  island,  three  miles  from  the 
inland,  he  had  built  for  himself  all 
t  he  needed,  all  that  he  wanted,  and 
had  put  into  this  place  all  that  he  had 
r  made  from  the  soil  of  this  place, 
t  a  man  who  is  a  builder,  who  has 
ngly   in  him   the   instinct   for   com- 
teness,  is  only  half  of  himself,  alone, 
years    ago    Brent    looked    up    and 
n  the  homes  of  North  Fork  for  a 

e,  and    found    India    Coleson,    and 
iught  her  here. 
She  was  standing  on  the  porch  when 

returned  from  his  tour  of  the  barns 
d  sheds.  He  had  seen  Vic  Strout 
rt  for  home  in  his  motored  dory,  and 

1  had  watched  him  send  the  little  boat 

i:o  the  sea,  heading  for  the  mainland, 

tree  miles  away. 
Sometimes,  seeing  India  suddenly  this 

<  iy,  he  realized  how  beautiful  she  was, 
d  he  had  to  readjust  his  thoughts  to 

I  e  reality  that  she  was  his,  and  as  much 
part  of  him  as  was  this  place. 
She  turned  now  when  she  heard  his 
;p  on  the  porch.  With  the  back  of  her 
md  she  moved  her  dark  hair  from  her 
rehead.  There  was  warm  greeting  in 
;r  eyes. 
"It's  so  quiet  now,"  she  said,  "after 

I  lat  awful  noise  out  there.  You  can  hear 

ie  waves  on  the  ledges."    She  slipped 

it  arm  through   his,   and   they   stood 

lere   together  for  a   moment,   neither 

|    leaking   the   things   in   their   separate 

■finds — the  fears  stirred  by  the  sound 

'f  the  guns. 


"Supper  is  ready,"  India  said.  "The 
boys  are  ravenous." 

They  turned  and  walked  into  the 
house  together. 

TT  WAS  the  peremptory  tone  in  the 
■*■  man's  voice  that  brought  Brent  to  his 
feet.  The  knock  on  the  front  door  had 
been,  in  itself,  startling — people  so  sel- 
dom came  to  the  island — and  Brent  had 
heard  no  boat,  no  voices.  India  had  gone 
to  the  door. 

The  man  said  in  a  clipped,  crisp  voice, 
"How  do  you  do?  I'm  Lieutenant  Reid 
— is  there  a  man  on  the  place?" 

Brent  didn't  hear  India's  answer.  The 
clipped  voice  spoke  again:  "How  many 
people  live  here?" 

Brent  walked  quickly,  leaning  into  his 
own  direction,  his  head  thrust  forward. 
Reaching  the  door,  he  said,  "Just  a  min- 
ute. I'll  speak  with  him,  India.  You  go 
back  with  the  children." 

The  northern  twilight's  golden  color 


voice  dropped,  and  his  voice  came  out 
slowly,  deliberately:  "Mister,  are  these 
questions  minded?  Do  they  have  to  be 
asked?" 

The  man's  face  set.  "Unless  you  are 
hiding  something.  This  is  war.  The 
U.  S.  Navy  cannot  afford  fooli'sh  for- 
malities. We  cannot  submerge — the 
valves  were  hit  and  our  rudders  have 
been  damaged.  People  on  the  land 
might  be  working  for  the  enemy." 

Brent  said,  "There  are  four  in  my 
family.  My  wife  and  the  two  little  boys. 
Is  there  anything  else,  Mister?" 

The  man's  eyes  lifted  and  held 
Brent's.    "Anyone  working  for  you?" 

"He's  gone  home." 

"Good.  Then  we'll  set  to  work."  The 
man  turned  and  raised  his  right  hand, 
holding  it  up  for  an  instant.  The  man 
on  the  narrow  bridge  returned  the 
signal. 

Brent  waited  but.  the  man  didn't  go. 
He  walked  a  few  feet  along  the  porch, 


"I  can't  find  anything  wrong  with  the 
motor.  Let's  check  up  on  the  gas  and  oil" 


was  another  sun.  The  man  stood  on  the 
porch  in  the  amber  light,  an  erect, 
stocky,  powerful-shouldered  man  in  oil- 
stained  dungarees  and  dress  shoes  that 
seemed  too  big  for  him.  He  wore  an  offi- 
cer's cap  from  which  the  insignia  had 
been  torn.  .A  gun  in  its  canvas  holster 
hung  close  to  his  right  leg. 

"Well?"  Brent  said. 

"Good  evening."  The  man  made  a 
short  bow.  "Reid  is  my  name,  second  in 
command,  U.  S.  submarine." 

He  turned  his  short  neck  to  the  cove, 
and  Brent  followed  his  glance  and  saw 
there  on  the  deep  green  water,  a  long, 
sleek  craft,  motionless,  silent.  There 
were  two  men  on  her  forward  deck,  four 
men  aft,  and  one  man  on  the  narrow 
bridge  forward  of  the  conning  tower. 

Reid  asked,  "Have  you  a  telephone?" 

Brent  shook  his  head. 

"Where  is  the  nearest  one?" 

"Ashore,  four  miles  up  the  road." 

"How  far  to  the  mainland?" 

"Three  miles." 

"You  say  there  are  five  of  you  here?" 

"I  didn't  say." 

"Well,  come,  man — how  many  are 
there?" 

Brent  looked  the  man  over,  feeling 
restlessness  growing  under  his  skin.   His 


turned  smartly,  and  walked  back.  He 
stood  for  a  moment,  stiffly,  listening. 

Brent  had  heard  the  planes  before 
Reid  did.  The  man  instinctively  ducked 
his  head,  and  at  the  same  time,  looked 
upward.  Then,  recovering,  he  glanced 
casually  at  Brent. 

"You  see  many  of  them?" 

"Some,"  Brent  said. 

"Don't  they  patrol  quite  regularly?" 

"I  never  thought  to  check  them." 

THE  planes  were  flying  low,  a  half- 
mile  from  the  island,  five  in  forma- 
tion. To  Brent  they  were  no  novelty. 
Almost  hourly,  day  and  night,  for  the 
past  few  months,  these  or  others  cruised 
over  the  bay,  beyond  the  island,  some- 
times high,  sometimes  low. 

The  man  watched  them  closely,  but 
since  that  first  instinctive  gesture,  his 
interest  seemed  controlled.  "How  often 
did  you  say  they  flew  over?"  he  asked. 

"I  didn't  say,"  Brent  said.  "What  part 
of  the  country  do  you  come  from?" 

The  man's  eyes  narrowed.  "From  the 
South.    Why?" 

"You  don't  sound  like  the  South," 
Brent  said. 

Reid  turned  and,  as  if  he  had  thrown 
off   a   hampering   cloak,   said,   "Let   us 
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make  this  situation  quite  clear.  I  am 
an  officer  in  the  Germany  navy,  and  I 
wish  to  inform  you  that  you  and  your 
family  are  our  prisoners.  First — I  will 
♦inspect  the  house  for  any  possible 
means  of  communication  between  here 
and  the  mainland.    You  will  proceed." 

Brent  made  no  move.  He  said,  "What 
if  I  should  say  no?" 

"It  would  not  be  discreet."  The  man 
touched  the  canvas  holster.  "Our  vessel 
is  in  need  of  repair.  It  is  convenient  to 
make  these  repairs  here.  You  can  do 
nothing  to  hinder  our  operations — in 
which  fact  lies  your  safety.  I  have 
studied  this  coast  for  many  years.  This 
island  has  not  been  unknown  to  me.  I 
was  uncertain  of  telephonic  connections 
— that  was  the  reason  for  the  brief  and 
distasteful  role  I  had  to  undergo  as  an 
officer  in  your  Navy,  wearing  these 
clothes  of  a  dead  man.  Now  let  us  be 
direct." 

Brent  looked  this  man  over.  He 
could,  he  was  sure,  stop  him,  before  he 
could  even  touch  the  gun's  holster.  But 
even  if  that  were  possible,  what  good 
would  it  do?  If  any  suspicion  grew  in 
the  minds  of  those  on  board  the  boat, 
they  would  put  ashore.  He  could  not, 
would  not,  endanger  the  lives  of  India 
and  the  children. 

The  man  was' smiling.  "I  read  your 
thoughts,"  he  said.    "I  am  not  alone." 

"All  right,"  Brent  said.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"That  is  sensible."  The  man  took  the 
gun  from  the  holster  and  leaned  it  cas- 
ually toward  Brent.  "Go  within  the 
house.  And  then  bring  your  family  to- 
gether. It  is  better  that  we  have  you 
all  in  one  place." 

Brent  turned  and  walked  through  the 
porch  door. 

THE  room  in  which  Brent,  India,  and 
the  two  little  boys  were  locked,  was  a 
windowless  storeroom  in  the  back  part 
of  the  house.  India  had  been  grateful 
to  him,  for  the  children's  sake,  when 
Brent  had  made  no  protest  at  their  im- 
prisonment. But  when  the  bolt  clicked 
behind  them,  Brent  had  whispered,  "As 
soon  as  he  is  gone,  we  can  get  out. 
There  used  to  be  a  door  in  here — behind 
the  shelves." 

"Oh,  please,"  India  said,  "don't  try  it, 
Caleb!" 

It  had  been  hard  for  a  time  to  keep 
Peter  and  Jack  from  crying,  but  by 
making  them  believe  it  was  a  game, 
India  induced  them  to  hold  back  their 
tears.  In  the  dark,  Brent  felt  India  close 
to  him,  heard  her  even  breathing,  and 
the  restless  shuffling  of  the  boys'  feet  as 
they  sprawled  at  her  other  side.  Brent 
listened  for  the  steps  of  the  man,  but  for 
many  minutes  now  the  house  had  been 
silent. 

"He's  gone  out,"  he  said. 

They  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
Then  Brent  heard  the  steady  drone  of 
the  planes,  heading  east  from  a  base 
somewhere  up  Portland  way.  They 
passed,  as  usual,  to  the  south,  over  the 
bay's  wide  entrance. 

"It  must  be  eight  o'clock,"  India  said. 
"They  flew  over  at  seven." 

"He  said  it  would  take  them  two 
hours  to  make  repairs." 

"Then  what,  Caleb?" 

"I  don't  know — they'll  be  gone." 

Even  through  these  walls  they  could 
hear  the  deep  hammering  in  the  cove, 
and  once  a  man  called  from  somewhere 
outside.  The  German  had  said,  "When 
we  finish  we  will  go.  It  will  do  you  no 
good  to  go  ashore  and  inform  the  au- 
thorities, otherwise  we  would  be  forced 
to  dispose  of  you  for  silence.  We  will  be 
able  then  to  submerge.  There  are  many 
things  we  must  do  on  this  side  before  we 
return  to  the  fatherland.  After  that — 
we  come  back."  He  had  smiled.  "Maybe 
for  a  longer  visit." 

Brent  kept  thinking  of  the  sleek  gray 
hull  lying  there  in  the  safety  of  his  cove, 
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the  heavy  guns  mounted  for- 
ward and  aft.  And  he  thought 
of  those  guns  and  their  purpose. 
The  hammers  beat  through  the 
walls,  steel  on  steel.  Each 
stroke  meant  that  the  job  was 
nearer  completion.  That  boat 
would  leave,  head  southeast  for 
six  miles  until  it  cleared  th< 
Mackerel  Shoals.  Then  it  would 
be  on  the  high  seas,  alone,  and 
ready  for  its  work. 

He  turned  to  India.  His  voice 
came  out,  slow  and  thoughtful, 
in  the  dark.  He  was  talking  to 
India,  and  he  was  talking  to 
himself: 

"Remember  the  way  that  fel- 
low bragged?  He  said  their 
marksmanship  was  so  good  they 
could  pick  off  the  crew  in  the 
lifeboats  after  they  had  been 
torpedoed — one  by  one.  That's 
what  they  did,  India.  And  that's 
what  they'll  do  again." 

"Don't  think  about  it.  Thosi 
men  who  were  killed  that  way 
were  men  we  don't  know,  Caleb. 
We  mustn't  think  about  them 
now." 

"No.  we  don't  know  them. 
They're  men  doing  a  job.  and 
taking  their  own  risks." 

But  he  went  on  thinking  about 
them — those  unknown  men.  .  .  . 
And  his  thoughts  fell  into  place 
deeply,  softly  inside  him,  and  began  to 
make  up  a  pattern.    And  he  began  to 
see   that  this   place  was   only  a   small 
piece  of  the  mosaic  that  was  America. 
The  island  in  the  township,  the  town- 
ship in  the  county,  the  county  in  the 
state  and  the  state  a  part  of  the  whole. 

SOMEHOW  that  boat  must  be  stopped 
from  ever  leaving  this  shore. 

But  Brent  knew  now  that  he  was 
thinking  along  lines  that  were  impossi- 
ble. There  was  nothing  he  could  do.  He 
was  on  an  island  three  miles  from  the 
mainland,  with  the  only  available  boat 
a  few  feet  from  the  submarine.  No  one 
could  swim  those  three  miles — the  tide 
would  kill  you  if  the  cold  waters  let  you 
live  long  enough  to  reach  the  tide. 

And  yet  there  grew  in  Caleb  Brent's 
mind  that  native  defiance  to  all  things 
impossible.  It  had  been  impossible, 
they  had  said  to  his  grandfather,  to 
build  this  house  on  this  island.  It  had 
been  impossible  for  the  early  settlers  to 
live  in  this  wilderness.  And  yet  these 
things  had  been  done. 

This  defiance  was  strong  in  Caleb 
Brent.  It  smoldered  now,  as  he  sat  there, 
locked  in  a  room  in  his  own  house.  But 
until  now  defiance  had  ended  at  the  edge 
of  his  island — the  limit  of  his  world. 
What  went  on  beyond  had  been  none  of 
his  business. 

A  man,  working  alone,  day  after  day 
in  his  fields,  seldom  talking,  seldom 
hearing  any  voice  but  the  whisper  of  the 
waves  on  the  cove's  sands,  grows  the 
capacity  for  imagining,  for  planning.  A 
whole  week's  work  will  be  laid  out  in  his 
mind,  carefully,  to  each  detail. 

Brent  finally  said,  "It's  dark  out  now. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  let  those  planes 
know  that  that  boat  is  here  in  my  cove. 
Fire." 

"What,  Caleb?"  India's  voice  trem- 
bled a  little.  "What  would  you  fire?" 

"Stay  here,"  Brent  said;  "keep  the 
children  quiet."  He  got  up  and  felt  his 
way  around  the  room. 

"Caleb,"  India  said,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do?"  ■ 

"I'm  going  to  find  that  door  into  the 
woodshed." 

Brent  ran  his  hands  along  the  back 
part  of  the  shelves  until  he  touched  the 
hinge  of  the  old  door.  He  felt  for  the 
nails  in  those  shelves,  and  inched  them 
out  with  a  pocketknife.  After  that  he 
had  to  work  five  screws  out  of  the  door 
itself.  Then  he  forced  the  door,  little  by 
little,  until  it  opened  into  the  woodshed. 

It  was  as  dark  in  there  as  it  had  been 
in  the  storeroom.   He  felt  his  way  along 


EPITAPH 

They  write  an  epitaph  tonight 
In  some  dark,  bloodstained  Paris  street; 
In  sweat  that  runs  on  Libyan  sands, 
In  faith  that  fires  the  calloused  hands 
To  toil,  to  carve  with  rhythmic  beat. 
The  light  upon  the  stone. 

They're  writing  it  in  quiet  tears, 

In  prayers  that  come  from  tents  at  night; 

In  music  played  by  factory  wheels, 

In  throbbing  guns  and  meager  meals; 

In  silver  wings  that  flash  in  flight 

And  cast  their  light  upon  the  stone. 

They're  writing  it  in  calm  retort 
To  churches  charred  by  wanton  lust. 
To  laughter  choked  by  sudden  fear. 
To  faces  drawn  when  death  is  near; 
To  souls  that  sing  beneath  the  dust 
And  cast  their  light  upon  the  stone. 

This  is  the  epitaph  they  write : 
"The  wrong  ideas  of  men  lie  here — 
The  hate,  the  greed,  the  selfish  will ; 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  need  to  kill. 
Buried  by  truth,  shining  and  clear. 
Which  casts  its  light  upon  the  stone." 

William  Howlett 


the  aisle  between  the  stacks  of  spruce 
and  birch.  He  could  hear  the  gnawing  of 
the  borers,  and  could  smell  the  perfume  - 
like  odor  of  bruised  birchbark.  He  slid 
the  shed  door  back  quietly  and  saw  the 
streak  of  light  still  in  the  west. 

He  moved  to  the  left  toward  the  grove 
of  spruce,  and  when  he  came  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  he  stopped  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  path.  Something 
moved  on  the  path,  and  he  saw  a  man 
there — his  face  white  in  the  late  light. 

The  man  was  staring  at  the  house  and 
he  stood  very  still.  Then  he  turned  and 
walked  a  few  paces  along  the  path, 
halted,  and  returned  to  his  post. 

Brent  went  back  to  the  shed.  India 
was  standing  there,  waiting. 

"You  and  the  boys  will  go  up  to  the 
ridge  behind  the  house.  You  will  hide 
there  in  the  old  quarry.  You'll  be  safe. 
I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  get  there. 
Then  I'll  go  to  the  grove  of  spruce  to  the 
west  of  the  house.  The  trees  are  dry  at 
their  bases,  and  there's  brush." 

"Caleb — they're  so  near  the  house." 

"The  wind's  from  the  east." 

"You'll  be  careful." 

"I've  got  to  be." 

India  called  Peter  and  Jack.  They 
came  out  on  all  fours,  like  rabbits  from 
a  hole.  She  took  them  by  the  hand,  then 
turned  to  Brent.  "I  don't  know  why  I'm 
doing  this,  Caleb.  But  there  is  some- 
thing— that  makes  me  feel  that  you're 
right — that  you're  doing  the  right  thing." 

"Take  it  easy,"  Brent  said.  "Don't 
run  for  it.  The  house  will  hide  you  all 
the  way  there,  if  you  keep  to  the  east. 
Stay  there  until  I  come." 

India  leaned  close  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  took  Peter  and  Jack  by 
the  hand  and  walked  quietly  into  the 
dark  toward  the  ridge. 

"DRENT  went  to  the  back  porch  and 
■'-'  picked  up  the  half- full  five -gallon  can 
of  coal  oil  and,  keeping  close  to  the  house, 
walked  back  to  the  corner  nearest  the 
grove.  In  his  mind  he  had  built  up  the 
brush  in  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  and 
was  mentally  pouring  the  coal  oil  on  it, 
when  he  saw  the  man  not  more  than 
ten  feet  from  him,  between  him  and  the 
spruce.  He  was  a  square,  squat  man, 
and  he  stood  there,  motionless,  like  a 
tree  stump,  the  revolver  in  his  hand. 
His  head  was  turned  in  the  direction 
taken  by  India  and  the  boys.  He  was 
listening. 

Brent  leaned  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house  and  waited.  He  could  hear  talk 
coming  from  the  cove,  guttural  syllables 
of  a  foreign  tongue.    Then  the  sharp, 


rapid  strokes  of  a  riveter 
all    other    sounds.      Whe 
noise     stopped,     the     stui 
man   moved   and,   withou 
ing    his    eyes    from    the 
spoke  quickly  within  his 
He   was   answered   by   a 
voice  a  few  feet  below  h 
the  path.    Whatever  the 
they     satisfied     him.     an 
looked  away  from  tin    tul 
ward  the  house. 

With  two  of  them,  it  w 
possible   to   get   through  t 
spruce     stand.      To    jum 
would  warn  the  other — and 
a  failure  would  be  the  ei 
was    impossible    to    get   a 
them — the    curving    path 
manded  both  sides  of  the 
Carefully,  as  if  he  were 
mng  his  day's  work,  he 
ored   the   hay  meadow, 
burning  stubble  would  loo. 
an  unimportant  grass  fire 
plane  overhead.    He  th 
the    barn.     With    that    th 
came  a  quickening  of  the 
but  he  pushed  it  back.   Tl 
was  too  near  the  men,  and 
was   no  way  of  getting  at 
by  the  shore. 

Through  the  walls  of  the 
he  could  hear  the  beating 
old  chime  clock  in  the 
he  listened  for  the  quarter 
He  guessed  eight-thirty.   It  was  qu 
of    nine.     Time,    which    had    been  to- 
counted,  suddenly  took  on  import  I 
From  the  cove  he  heard  the  me  It- 
rumble  of  the  Diesel  engines — a  s  A 
tering   of    churned   water — then   q* 
The  guards  spoke  to  each  other  a]  e. 
hensively,  but  did  not  leave  their  p  n 
Brent  pressed  his   shoulders  ag  a 
the  wide  clapboard  sides  of  the  hue, 
his  right  hand  still  holding  the  kercm* 
can.  And  as  he  felt  the  bulk  of  the  ha] 
so  near  him,  its  solid  walls,  its  sa  j.l 
he  knew  why  he  had  considered  the  it 
field,  the  spruce  grove,  the  barn.  He  al 
tried  to  close  the  door  to  this  thoiitl 
His  mind  raced  from  one  point  to>| 
other,  trying  to  avoid  the  decision,  ji 
under  this  milling,  there  was  the   i 
knowledge  that  he  had  no  choice. 

Brent's  lips  were  stiff,  and  he  met! 
stiffly  back,  back  to  the  wide  door  of* 
woodshed.  He  stood  still  for  an  ins  It 
— a  soft,  weakening  instant.  Ther  e 
turned  into  the  shed,  and  in  its  < 
darkness  he  built  the  pyre  for  his  ho 
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T^HERE  was  no  beginning  to  that 
■*■  it  was  born  a  high  yellow  flame  wl)t 
licked  the  walls  of  the  shed,  and  tuH 
the  white  paint  to  the  black  of  bui  i 
sugar.  He  opened  the  house  door  i 
saw  the  draft  pull  the  fire  into  the  b : 
hall.  He  forced  himself  to  remain  in  ; 
shed  until  he  saw  through  that  door  1 
the  stairwell  was  burning.  Then,  and  I 
until  then,  did  he  stumble  out  into 
fresh  night  and  turn  toward  the  ridge 

Once  he  stopped  behind  a  boulder ;  I 
let  his  eyes  be  pulled  to  the  orange  g  ' 
of  the  house — the  frightening  light 
fire  through  upper-story  windows.  ( 
saw  one  guard  run  to  the  kitchen  it 
the  other  to  the  cove.  Neither  had  si 
him  leave  the  house. 

He  didn't  stop  again  until  he  foU 
India  and  the  children.  They  wl 
crouched  behind  a  ledge,  and  he  kn 
by  the  way  India  spoke  she  had  i 
guessed  the  source  of  the  fire. 

"Caleb,"  she  said,  "we  were  afraic 
when  you  didn't  come." 

Peter  said,  "See  the  little  lights  on  1 
big  boat  in  the  cove."   Brent  turned  a 
saw  the  lights  moving  rapidly,  and 
guessed  the  panic  of  the  men  who  he 
them. 

India  was  looking  toward  the  fire, 
looks  so  near  the  house,"  she  whisper* 

"It  is  near,  India." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  and  he  felt 
suddenly  cold.  He  felt  a  tremble  p£ 
along  her  body,  and  he  knew  then  th 
she  knew. 
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ent  moved  to  the  ledge  above  them. 
fci  he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  house, 
sight  struck  him  like  a  physical 
The  whole  north  and  east  ends  of 
louse  were  sheets  of  flame.  Through 
kitchen  window  he  could  see  the 
jjing  lamp,  still  lit.    He  came  down 


k- 


the  ledge  and  took  India's  hand 


;.-n.   Neither  of  them  spoke. 

ent  wasn't  sure,  but  it  seemed  many 
liites  later  that  he  heard  against  the 
isint  crackle  of  fire  the  drone  of 
Ires.  They  came  quickly  now,  and 
ltough  he  had  never  heard  it  before, 
ard  now  the  sound  and  rush  of 
1 1  against  them.    The  little  lights  on 

f  licove  disappeared.  A  man  ran  out 
tn  the  direction  of  the  house,  carry- 

!'  ljja  load  in  his  arms.  He  looked  up 
ltfthe  sky,  dropped  the  load,  and  ran 
oh  the  path.  Other  men  were  shout- 
ig*  Brent  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
is  who  had  called  himself  Reid.  He 
e-  shouting  orders,  but  his  voice 
ortded  high  and  futile  now,  and  after 
e  ad  stopped.  Brent  heard  the  anchor 
n'n  grate  across  steel. 

:  plane  zoomed  low  over  the  house 
n*  left  a  curve  of  white  smoke  which 
>i  mingled  with  the  fire's  smoke.  The 
gt  was  brighter  now  and  here  and 
d.e  a  bush,  a  tree,  stood  out  sharp  and 
\k  on  the  path  to  the  dock.    Then 

'  hht  saw  plainly  the  shining  side  of 
tusubniarine.    She  was  moving  out  of 


Ihe  plot  went  into  the  air  and  he 
d  >d  it,  identifying  the  plane  models, 
h:king  fine  points  in  the  piloting,  spot- 
iii  beefed-up  airport  ships  disguised  as 
liiy  busses  in  the  dubbed-in  ground 
don.  He  was  having  fun  and  then  the 
Ja  came  back.  An  Army  instructor  was 
uering  mentally  over  the  problem  of 
liirival  in  love,  who  was  a  flying  cadet, 
ir  who  could  not  get  the  hang  of  it  all. 
f  e  washed  the  lad  out,  would  the  girl 
■Vf  understand? 

:owan  snorted  out  loud  and  several 
)flple  in  the  row  ahead  looked  around 
itnim.  A  few  minutes  later  the  hero 
ir  the  heroine  stood  looking  at  each 
rtt&r,  floated  gently  together  and  kissed 
;c:ly  like  two  puppets  in  waltz  time. 

COWAN  snorted  again  and  this  time  it 
Mwas  for  keeps.  Men  just  did  not  kiss 
mnen  like  that,  not  Rowan's  kind  of 
Th.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
vnan  should  be  kissed  like  that.  Stark 
ireality  flowed  out  from  the  screen 
»il  engulfed  him.  He  heaved  out  of 
vseat  and  strode  up  the  aisle, 
fhere  were  colored  posters  in  the 
oby  and  a  sticky  cloud  of  moist  heat 
:bt  hung  just  beyond  the  range  of  the 
^conditioning  system.  The  posters 
itim  in  the  heat  and  he  did  not  know 
wat  they  were  all  about.  He  lighted  a 
::arette,  conscious  that  sweat  from  his 
fibers  had  soaked  through  the  thin  pa- 
p  .  It  would  not  draw  well.  He  looked 
■Jit,  then  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
lough  the  smoke  into  the  eyes  of  the 

el- 

She  was  half  smiling,  a  trifle  embar- 
r  sed,  holding  her  cigarette  in  the  half- 
bjpless,  half-apologetic  manner  of  all 
wrnen  without  matches.  "Do  you 
nnd?"  she  asked. 

rle  snapped  a  match  and  held  it,  ob- 
srving  how  she  held  her  head  forward, 
tp  length  of  her  lashes  when  she 
copped  her  eyelids  protectively  against 
t^  flare,  the  soft  firmness  of  her  lips. 
£|e  raised  her  head  suddenly  and  saw 
rn  looking  at  her.    Their  eyes  dueled 

that  split  second  and  hers  carried  the 
vfrning:  "This  is  not  a  pickup!" 

Something  inside  of  Rowan  said,  si- 


the  cove,  moving  slowly,  but  the  light 
of  the  fire  was  on  her. 

Another  plane  banked  and  was  a  white 
moth  in  the  night  as  it  dipped  low  over 
the  boat. 

"They've  spotted  her,"  Brent  said. 
"They're  not  sure  yet  whose  she  is." 

■"THE  boat  had  reached  the  cove's  en- 
■*■  trance  and  was  cutting  the  point  close. 
The  plane  maneuvered  above  her,  and 
then  something  was  dropped,  something 
which  flared  in  a  brilliant  white  light, 
paling  for  a  moment  the  light  of  the 
fire.  Under  this  slowly  descending  glare, 
the  submarine  and  its  crew  were  caught, 
like  a  stage  set  and  its  actors  on  whom 
the  curtain  has  been  raised  too  soon. 
Then  both  guns  were  fired  together, 
streaking  orange  into  the  sky.  For  the 
moment  no  plane  was  visible,  but  the 
sound  of  them  filled  the  sky,  swelling 
full  and  rich. 

The  boat  had  given  herself  away  now 
and  was  trying  desperately  to  find  wa- 
ter deep  enough  to  submerge.  From  be- 
hind him  Brent  heard  a  plane,  and 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  its  metal  flash 
as  it  dived  for  the  boat.  The  water 
around  the  boat  swelled  into  three  hills. 
The  fourth  bomb  struck  the  boat  full  in 
a  red  flash,  and  the  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion hurt. 

Both  boys  were  crowded  close  to  their 
mother,  their  heads  buried  against  her, 
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lently:  "What  will  you  bet?"  Aloud,  he 
said,  "Did  you  walk  out  on  that  terrible 
opera,  too?" 

She  took  a  long  time  to  answer  him 
and  he  did  not  care.  He  was  settled  into 
cruising  speed  and  he  knew  where  he 
was.  The  girl  took  two  puffs  from  the 
cigarette. 

"I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  good  pic- 
ture," she  said.  "Thank  you  for  the 
light." 

She  turned  awa}'  and  he  liked  her 
grace  of  movement,  the  distinction 
which  she  imparted  to  a  simple  summer 
dress.  She  moved  out  of  the  lobby  with 
her  heels  clicking  on  the  tile  and  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him.  He  liked 
that,  too.  When  she  turned  the  corner 
beyond  his  range  of  vision,  he  followed 
her.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  block  he 
caught  up  with  her. 

"Get  mad  and  get  it  over  with  so  that 
I  can  talk  to  you,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  calmly  and  she  did 
not  break  step.  She  did  not  register 
alarm  or  fright  or  indignation.  There 
was  no  smile,  no  coquetry,  only  a  quiet 
poise. 

"You  are  invading  my  privacy,"  she 
said. 

"I  know  it.  And  you've  sized  me  up 
correctly  by  expecting  me  to  understand 
what  a  woman's  privacy  means." 

"Well?" 

"I  respect  my  own  privacy,  too.  If 
you  had  turned  around  or  looked  back, 
I  would  have  walked  the  other  way." 

They  continued  to  walk  and  there  was 
a  rhythm  in  their  walking,  an  instinctive 
keeping  in  step.  They  were  like  two 
dancers  who  have  danced  often  to- 
gether, adapted  to  each  other,  sure  of 
each  other  in  the  sense  of  inner  timing. 
Rowan  felt  it  and  so,  he  was  sure,  did 
she.  He  had  a  strange  sense  of  lightness, 
of  release  from  care.  This  was  riding 
the  red  airway  through  a  velvet  night, 
clicking  off  the  markers  at  regular  in- 
tervals, concerned  only  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  flight,  released  from  its  cares  and 
responsibilities. 

He  could  walk  on  like  this  indefi- 
nitely: not  speaking  or  needing  to  speak, 
feeling  her  there  beside  him  and  leaving 


and  she  was  comforting  them  with 
softly  spoken  words.  "That's  all,"  she 
was  saying,  "that's  the  end  of  it.  "  Their 
little  bodies  shook,  and  their  voices 
sounded  thin  and  small  against  the  echr 
of  the  bombs. 

India  looked  at  Brent.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  but  when  she  spoke, 
she  seemed  to  be  unaware  o'  them. 

"You  had  a  job,  Caleb,  and  you  did 
it,"  she  whispered.  "I'm  not  sorry — now. 
I'm  proud."  Then  she  added,  "Your 
grandfather  would  be  proud  of  you,  too." 

He  looked  back  toward  the  house. 
There  was  little  to  see  now  but  the  fire 
and  the  black  smoke  rolling  into  the 
sky.  And  yet  at  this  moment,  strangely, 
he  had  no  more  sense  of  loss  than  he 
would  have  had  looking  at  the  empty, 
blackened  shell  of  a  bullet  that  had 
found  its  mark. 

His  grandfather  had  built  that  house 
because  he  had  had  a  strong  sense  of 
family.  He  had  built  it  to  provide 
shelter  for  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
born.  And  now  he,  Caleb  Brent,  had  de- 
stroyed it  for  the  same  reason — for  the 
security  of  generations  to  come.  He  had 
a  feeling  that  these  smoking  ashes  would 
mingle  with  the  earth  and  enrich  it. 

Above  him  he  heard  the  planes  re- 
turning to  their  base,  and  he  thought  of 
them  as  a  bridge  between  this  island  and 
the  mainland. 

The  End 


all  initiative  to  her.  Eventually  she 
would  have  to  break  the  rhythm.  They 
would  reach  some  place  and  she  would 
have  to  make  a  decision,  or  contend  with 
him  for  the  decision.  That  would  be 
pretty  cowardly,  though.  After  all,  he 
had  initiated  this  flight:  he  had  to  be  the 
skipper. 

There  was  a  big  hotel  on  their  left. 
He  glanced  at  it  and  looked  at  the  girl. 
She  was  looking  straight  ahead:  not 
stern  or  righteous  or  indignant,  simply 
withdrawn  and  living  within  her  own 
privacy.  She  had  regular  features  and 
she  carried  her  head  proudly.  Her  hair 
curled  prettily  over  her  ears  and  there 
was  life  in  it  that  caught  the  light  from 
lamps  and  windows  that  they  passed. 

"I  would  like  to  buy  you  a  drink,"  he 
said.  "That  is  a  respectable  place  and 
you  can  get  help  in  a  hurry  if  I  try  to 
bite  you." 

"I  was  never  afraid  of  your  biting 
me." 

"Well,  can  I  buy  you  a  drink?" 

He  was  looking  down  at  her,  noting 
that  the  top  of  her  head  came  just  above 
his  shoulder  exactly  where  it  should  be. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his :  candid  eyes, 
dark  and  unafraid. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

HPHEY  crossed  the  street  to  the  hotel. 
■*■  The  lobby  was  crowded  and  uniforms 
predominated.  A  buzz  of  conversation 
with  a  few  noisy  overtones  came  from 
the  cocktail  lounge.  They  found  a  se- 
cluded corner  niche  with  a  half-moon 
seat  of  red  leather  that  arced  around 
a  small  table.  They  ordered  a  Tom  Col- 
lins each  and  the  girl  let  him  light  an- 
other cigarette  for  her. 

"We  might  as  well  be  properly  com- 
mon about  this,"  she  said,  "and  give 
each  other  false  names." 

Rowan  nodded.  "Okay.  Mine  is  Bart 
Rowan." 

She  smiled  and  there  was  mockery  in 
her  eyes.    "Mine  is  Emily  Proctor." 

'  He  reached  solemnly  across  the  table 
and  shook  hands  with  her.  Despite  the 
bitterness  in  her  suggestion,  he  believed 
that  she  was  really  Emily  Proctor,  thai 
she  knew  that  he  was  Bart  Rowan.  They 
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DURHAM    SHAVE    KIT 

1.  Ten  hollow-ground,  double-edge  blades — over 
twice  thicker,  to  take  many  stroppings.  2%  times 
more  shaving  edge. 

2.  Genuine  leather  strop — semi-automatic,  triples 
life  of  these  already  long-life  blades. 

3.  Your  choice,  barber  type  or  T-type  safety  razor. 
Specify  type  wanted.  Both  use  the  same  famous 
Durham  Duplex  blade. 

4.  In  serviceable  case  with  shaving  stick  and  comb. 

$2.50  postpaid,  if  drugstore  can't  stipph. 
Ask  for  Christmas  mailing  carton.  It's  free. 

DURHAM  ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP.,  Oept.  P,  MYSTIC.  CONN. 
Also  makers  of  Enders  Speed  Shaver 
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When  Nose 

Stuffs  Up 

With  a  Cold 


Any  Time  . . .  Any  Place  . . . 

Cict  greater  breathing  comfort— quick  — 
with  the  new.  handy  Vicks  Inhaler.  It's 
backed  with  effective  medication.  Grand 
for  a  cold-Stuffed  nose!  And 

you  can  use  it  as  often      ^^ 
as  needed! 


CHILDREN'S  COLDS 

To  relieve  miseries — rub 
VicksVapoRub  thoroughly 
on  throat,  chest,  back  and 
ler  its  time-tested  poultice- 
vapor  action  go  to  work! 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 


— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two 
pints  of  liquid  bile  onto  the  food 
you  swallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipat- 
ed. You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10c*  and  25<*. 


The  kind  of  gift  your  Uncle  Sam 
okays,  because  smart  ACTION-FIT* 
men's  gloves  are  serviceable, too 

This  year  he  wonts  plenty  of  service  along  with 
smart  appearance.  So  give  him  ALBERT  RICHARD 
GLOVES!  They've  got  Action-Fit* — that  exclu- 
sive feature  that  combines  perfect  fit  with  roomi- 
ness. Choice  of  smort  leathers.  At  better  stores 
everywhere.  Up  to  $3.95    Why  pay  more? 

ALBERT   RICHARD 

Division  of  Fried,  Ostermann  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rei  U.S.  Pat. Off. 


were  honorable  opponents  in  the  oldest 
duel  in  the  world:  not  phonies  conspir- 
ing in  a  corner. 

"You  are  used  to  getting  what  you 
want,  aren't  you?"  she  said. 

"I  try  very  hard." 

She  looked  away  from  him,  out  across 
the  crowded,  dimly  lighted  room.  She 
would,  being  a  woman,  feel  the  impact 
of  his  hardness  first;  later,  inevitably, 
she  would  detect  the  weakness  in  his 
armor:  his  longing  for  the  soft  and  the 
beautiful,  for  the  spoils  that  only  the 
strong  can  win  but  that  the  weak  are 
forever  counterfeiting 

"You  do  not  care  if  my  name  is  Ma- 
bel or  Bertha  or  Jenny,  or  Smith  or 
Jones  or  Robinson,"  she  said  at  last. 
"You  had  time  on  your  hands,  you  were 
bored  with  a  picture  show  and  I  would 
do." 

"If  you  believe  that,  we  will  take  our 
drink  quietly  and  I  will  put  you  in  a  cab 
outside.  You  can  give  the  address  to 
the  driver  yourself." 

"Thank  you.   It  is  a  nice  drink." 

She  tipped  the  tall  frosted  glass  to- 
ward him  in  a  gesture  of  salute.  He 
touched  the  rim  of  her  glass  with  his 
own  and  drank  deeply. 

"Emily  does  not  seem  right,"  he  said, 
"not  as  a  name  for  you." 

She  laughed  softly.  Her  teeth  were 
even,  very  white.  She  had  a  trick  of 
laughing,  then  biting  the  corner  of  her 
lower  lip  momentarily.  "You  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,"  she  said. 
"Emily  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for 
me." 

He  shook  his  head  and  let  the  ques- 
tion go.  Emily  sounded  like  someone's 
wife,  but  he  did  not  want  to  say  so.  He 
did  not  even  want  to  think  about  it. 

They  finished  their  drinks  and  walked 
slowly  through  the  lobby.  "Do  I  call  a 
cab?"  he  said. 

She  did  not  look  at  him.  "What  al- 
ternatives do  you  have  to  offer?" 

"I  would  like  to  dance  with  you." 

TfHE  words  slipped  out  without  con- 
■*■  scious  thought  behind  them.  He  did 
want  to  dance  with  her.  The  idea 
seemed  inevitable  when  they  walked  to- 
gether. Her  forehead  puckered  thought- 
fully. 

"You  can  call  the  cab,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  and  raised  his  hand.  There 
was  a  cab  at  the  curb  and  the  driver 
stepped  down  holding  the  door  open. 
The  girl  looked  up  at  Rowan. 

"Tell  him  'Hillside,'  "  she  said.  "It  is 
an  amusement  park,  but  they  get  the 
name  bands  on  tour." 

Rowan  did  not  change  expression.  He 
had  known,  somehow,  that  it  would  be 
like  this.  He  was  riding  the  airway, 
everything  in  tune.  The  girl  sat  close  to 
him  in  the  cab  but  not  too  close.  He  did 
not  put  his  arm  around  her  or'  back 
of  her. 

They  talked  about  the  band  that  was 
playing  at  Hillside  and  Emily  seemed 
to  know  a  lot  about  it:  Rowan  did  not. 
He  liked  to  dance  but  he  was  not  a  fan 
type.  He  did  not  know  bands  or  band 
leaders  by  name.  He  did  not  even  like 
their  music  for  listening  purposes:  it 
was  good,  in  his  book,  only  for  dancing. 

Hillside  was  like  its  thousands  of 
counterparts  throughout  the  country: 
lights  and  rides  and  concessions.  At  this, 
the  fag  end  of  the  season,  it  had  a  tired, 
run-down,  worn  look.  There  were  uni- 
forms everywhere,  the  grim  reminder  of 
a  nation  at  war,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
one  of  conscious  gaiety:  people  swarm- 
ing after  amusement,  forcing  themselves 
to  be  amused.  The  dance  floor  was 
housed  in  a  circular  building  at  the  end 
of  a  boardwalk.  Music  flowed  from  it 
out  into  the  night  and  Rowan  felt  his 
pulses  quicken. 

They  moved  out  on  the  dance  floor 
and,  from  the  very  first  second,  they  were 
a  single  person,  obeying  the  music  with 
a    sure    instinct,    needing    no    intricate 


steps,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  big-name  radio  orchestra,  which  some 
people  came  merely  to  watch  in  action. 
This  was  simply  music,  wafted  to  them 
on  an  impersonal  breeze  from  a  source 
entirely  unimportant,  music  that  be- 
came their  own  medium  of  expression, 
that  did  not  have  to  be  discussed  or  re- 
duced to  a  name. 

Their  feet  caught  the  fast  time  and 
moved  to  it,  their  bodies  relaxed  to  the 
dreamy  languor  of  waltzes — and  a  mood 
built  up.  There  was  sex  in  it,  but  sex 
suspended,  floating  on  a  cloud,  demand- 
ing no  expression  save  this:  that  the 
music  flow  on  forever. 

Then  the  music  stopped. 

It  was  intermission  time  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  like  two  people 
awakening  from  a  shared  intimacy:  haz- 
ily remembered,  scarcely  believed. 
Rowan  had  known  a  moment  much  like 
this  a  week  ago  when  his  engine  died 
above  the  Wasatch  range.  Death  had 
been  the  reality,  then;  life  the  hazy 
dream.  He  had  come  down  with  the  en- 
gine weirdly  hushed  and  only  the  soft 
sighing  sound  of  the  air  flow.  It  had  not 
been  in  the  cards  for  him,  or  for  anyone 
else,  to  get  down  but  he  had  made  it  by 
inches  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  spruce, 
settling  gently  at  last  upon  the  valley 
floor.  There  had  been  music  in  that,  too, 
of  a  sort,  and  a  sudden  awakening  when 
the  music  stopped;  a  feeling  that  it 
could  not  have  happened,  that  an  ex- 
perience was  completed  which  could  not 
come  again  to  a  mortal  life. 

"Do  you  want  to  walk  around  a  bit?" 

His  voice  sounded  harsh  in  his  own 
ears  and  the  girl  looked  at  him  strangely. 
He  saw  her  bite  the  corner  of  her  lip  and 
he  had  the  feeling  that  she,  too,  had  ac- 
cepted a  reality  from  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  return. 

They  walked  down  the  boardwalk  and 
she  commented  on  the  number  of  uni- 
forms. Officers  and  enlisted  men  were 
woven  together  into  a  pattern  and  none 
stood  out.  Rowan  wondered  a  little  that 
she  had  never  commented  on  his  wings. 
People  usually  did.  Rowan  had  grown 
accustomed  to  that  and  he  scoffed  priv- 
ately at  the  halo  of  glamor  that  had  been 
hung  upon  those  who  fly.  The  only  thing 
about  flying  that  was  worth  a  layman's 
envy  was  the  something  that  the  lay- 
man could  not  know  about  and  that  no 
flier  could  explain;  all  the  rest  was  tinsel 
glory  and  very  seamy  on  the  inside. 
Still  it  bothered  him  to  have  the  girl  ig- 
nore it.  His  mind  admitted  the  lack  of 
logic  in  that,  but  it  was  there. 

"I  would  like  to  throw  balls  at  the 
bottles." 


She  said  it  simply  like  a  child  ar  | 
turned  her  toward  the  concession  «| 
six  bottles  stacked  in  a  pyramid 
a  target  for  nickel  baseballs.   He  I 
baseballs  for  her  and  she  threw 
but    enthusiastically,    exclaiming 
disappointment   when   she   misse 
triumphantly  when  she  scored  her 
hit. 

"You  try!"  she  said. 

Rowan  felt  slightly  ridiculous I 
there  was  a  challenge  in  the  expeJ 
way  that  she  looked  at  him.  He  di(| 
knock  them  all  off,  because  they 
designed  not  to  be  knocked  off,  bi| 
did  not  score  any  misses  and  he  fel 
absurd  species  of  pride  in  his  prcn| 

He  felt  something  else,  too:  the  ' 
sation  of  great  speed  again,  the  fr 
ening  speed  of  that  ride  east 
Cheyenne  tonight  with  the  fastest  jl 
uct  of  American  airplane  plants  u| 
him  and  a  forty-mile  tail  wind  bel 
him.  He  had  suffocated  a  little,  l] 
and  he  suffocated  now. 

TT'MILY  was  becoming  alarmingly ; 
-*-1  a  girl  who  had  stepped  suddenly] 
of  a  dream  clothed  in  flesh  and  bll 
The  reserve  of  early  evening  was  j 
in  the  haze  of  illusion  that  had  we| 
with  the  music  above  the  dance  fl 
She  had  just  done  something  that  \ 
old  when  the  world  was  new;  pittir 
own  mediocre  skill  in  a  physical  gl 
against  his  masculine  prowess,  adj 
ing  him  in  his  preordained  superic| 
That  had  been  done  to  him  when  he] 
a  boy  without  deceiving  him ;  but  he| 
liked  it  then  and  he  liked  it  now. 

They  rode  in  a  trick  automobile 
was  designed  for  collisions  with  sir 
automobiles,  took  chances  on  prizes  , 
neither  of  them  wanted — and  rode 
roller    coaster    where    he    very    ne 
kissed  her.   She  drew  her  breath  inl 
screamed  when  the  tiny  car  tookj 
long    drop    and    she    buried    her 
against  his  shoulder  when  they  face 
next  one.    He  felt  her  softness  and 
warmth  and  her  feminine  helpless! 
and  his  blood  was  faster  than  the  ra| 
car  on  the  high  curved  tracks. 

The  physical  force  that  drew  then  J 
gether  then  was  stronger  than  the 
with  which  he  held  her  close.  Surij 
titious  kisses  would  not  do,  howe] 
They  would  change  the  mood.  He  k| 
it  without  reasoning  why. 

This  was  a  flight  that  was  going  so 
where.  He  was  feeling  rush  and  roa 
hurtling  speed:   power  beyond  tb 
the  biggest  engine  he  had  ever 
tied.    It  was  building  up,   flying  a  \ 
from  the  beams  and  the  airways  and! 
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"Keep  asking  me  questions — I'm  listening" 


REAMER    KEL 
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d^i  dingy  toilet  brings  whispered  com- 
en.  It's  inexcusable  these  days.  Sani- 
u  keeps  toilet  bowls  glistening  and 
n*ry  without  messy  work.  It  removes 
iix  and  incrustations  where  toilet  germs 
i|.  Cleans  away  a  cause  of  toilet  odors. 
Kjiani-Flush  at  least  twice  a  week. 

t  confuse  Sani-Flush  with  ordinary 
kers.  It  works  chemically.  Even  cleans 
epdden  trap.  (Also  cleans  out  auto 
dkors  thoroughly.)  When  used  ac- 
ttnf  to  directions  on  the  can, 
ujfFlush  cannot  injure  septic  tanks 
■  \eir  action  and  is  absolutely  safe 
[?  toilet  connections  and  auto  cool- 
stems.  Sold  everywhere.  Two  handy 
sizes.  The  Hygienic  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CLEANS     TOILET 

SOWLS     WITHOUT 

SCOURING 


ft  GOOD  DATS  WORK 

NST.  LOUIS 


GET  A  GOOD  NIGHTS 
Ctfi   SLEEP  AT 

Ibennox 

HOTEL 
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*Be  of Goo  J C/teer  ! " 

ALCUTE. 


AMERICAS  NEW  PATRIOTIC  GAME 


Happy  competition  between  Junior,  Dad, 
Sister  and  Mom,  learning  the  insignia  of 
our  fighting  men  and  officers.  Special 
"Salute  the  Flag"  feature.  For  2  to  4  play- 
ers, $1.00.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

SELCHOW  &  RIGHTER  COMPANY 

(famoui  Com*  Makers  for  o»i'  75  y*ott) 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE      •      NEW  TOM,  N.  T. 


IV 


HEELS    and    SOLES 
v'nade  from  non-vital  materials 
"  Tough  and  Springy" 
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marked  airports.  The  night  would  end 
sometime  and  somewhere,  and  the  day 
would  be  a  new  reality  that  would  make 
a  dream  of  all  that  was  happening  now ; 
but  this  moment  lived  for  itself  and  was 
timeless. 

They  rode  the  roller  coaster  twice 
more  and  when  they  alighted,  Emily 
was  flushed,  attractively  disheveled. 
Her  dark  eyes  had  little  glowing  flames 
deep  inside  of  them  and  she  pressed 
his  arm  when  they  walked. 

The  music  had  started  up  again  over 
in  the  building  that  housed  the  dance 
floor  but  neither  of  them  made  a  move 
in  that  direction.  Instinctively  they  both 
realized  that  the  magic  of  that  other 
hour  was  over,  not  to  be  recaptured  and 
not  to  be  marred  by  the  risk  of  anti- 
climax. They  went  instead  into  a  garden 
beyond  the  merry-go-round,  a  garden 
all  but  deserted  now  that  the  music  was 
calling  the  couples  in.  They  found  a 
bench  that  the  bushes  screened,  and  sat 
there.  Rowan  lifted  the  girl's  hand,  ab- 
surdly small  in  the  palm  of  his  own,  and 
looked  at  it. 

"Bart!"  she  said.  "That  is  a  very 
masculine  name,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"LIE  LOOKED  up  and  saw  the  excite- 
■*■  ■*■  ment  glowing  in  her.  She  had  been 
stirred  tonight  as  she  had  not  expected  to 
be  stirred,  nor  wanted  to  be.  It  was  the 
possibilities  unrealized,  probably:  the 
power  for  a  breath-taking  dive  that  will 
wring  the  screams  from  you,  there  un- 
der your  hand  in  a  cockpit.  Hold  the 
throttle  where  it  is,  whip  up  on  one  wing 
and  go  down!  Rowan  had  known  that 
urge  in  fast  ships  on  quiet  nights  over 
a  route  as  straight  as  a  highway:  the 
urge  to  break  away  from  sanity  and 
abandon  himself  to  the  buffeting  power 
of  forces  that  would  all  but  break  him  in 
two.  He  had  felt  that  urge  tonight  here 
in  the  park,  the  same  urge  in  a  different 
guise.  Emily  had  been  feeling  it,  too. 
He  knew  when  he  looked  at  her.  His  fist 
tightened  and  he  could  feel  the  skin 
tight  across  his  knuckles. 

"You  are  really  a  very  decent  man, 
aren't  you,  Bart?"  she  said  softly. 

Bart  Rowan  did  not  know  and  he  said 
so.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  putting 
such  questions  to  himself  and  he  did  not 
see  himself  against  such  yardsticks.  He 
merely  flew  his  course,  taking  the 
weather  as  he  found  it. 

Emily  iooked  away,  then  suddenly 
she  was  crying — crying  with  a  strange, 
hard  bitterness.  Rowan  looked  at  her 
aghast.  "Because  you  are  so  decent," 
she  said,  "I  feel  despicable,  like  a  cheat 
and  a  dirty  spy.  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  choked  off.  Rowan  did  not 
touch  her  but  his  forehead  was  puck- 
ered.   "Why?"  he  said. 

She  seemed  not  to  have  heard  him. 
"There  you  were,  all  alone  in  a  picture 
show,"  she  said,  "being  decent  and  try- 
ing to  find  something  for  yourself  out  of 
what  the  country  got  you  into.  I  was 
sitting  right  behind  you  and  I  knew  you 
were  a  pilot  because  of  the  places  where 
you  leaned  forward  and  the  places  where 
you  got  impatient.  Then  I  had  to  know 
for  sure." 

Rowan  was  staring  at  her.  This  was 
no  longer  a  smooth  flight  to  anywhere: 
there  was  turbulence  and  rain.  He  could 
feel  himself  tightening  up. 

"I  followed  you  out,"  she  said.  "I  lied 
about  seeing  all  of  the  show  and  liking 
it.  I  had  matches,  too,  and  you  were  a 
married  man  in  a  strange  town,  not 
looking  for  women,  not  even  seeing  me. 
I  .  .  ." 

"How  did  you  know  that  I  was  mar- 
ried?" 

Rowan's  voice  was  husky.  The  girl 
waved  his  question  aside  with  a  gesture 
as  though  the  answer  was  perfectly  ob- 
vious. "Any  woman  would  have  known 
that,"  she  said. 

She    sobbed   quietly    for   a    moment. 


"My  husband  is  in  the  Transport  Serv- 
ice, too,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  seen  him 
in  two  months  and  I've  been  worried 
and  my  imagination  has  been  torturing 
me — and  so  I  used  you  as  a — as  a  guinea 

Pig" 

This  wasn't  the  disembodied  .  spirit 
who  danced  like  the  incarnation  of  mu- 
sic itself,  nor  the  girl  who  threw  base- 
balls at  bottles  and  screamed  on  the 
roller  coaster.  This  was  merely  a  woman 
named  Emily.  Rowan  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette and  she  reached  for  one  without 
looking  at  him,  like  a  creature  obeying 
mere  reflex  action.  He  gave  her  the 
cigarette  and  lighted  it  for  her. 

"In  a  way  I  was  spying  on  Clark,  my 
husband,  through  you,"  she  said 
brokenly.  "I  was  feeling  bitter  for  no 
reason  except  I  was  imagining  things 
with  him  flying  to  other  cities.  It 
wouldn't  prove  anything  if  you  were — 
were — as  you  weren't,  but  I  kidded  my- 
self that  it  would.  .  .  ." 

Rowan  stared  at  her.  She  was  the 
wife  of  another  pilot  like  himself — of 
some  poor  devil  who  would  not  get  into 
the  fighting  but  who  would  take  all 
kinds  of  ships  into  all  kinds  of  god-aw- 
ful places.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away  there  was  Marion.  Marion  was 
prettier  than  Emily,  better  built  than 
Emily.  Suppose  that  this  Clark  Proctor, 
or  someone  else,  met  her  coming  out  of 
a  picture  show?  It  could  happen,  of 
course.  Women  and  men,  they  were  all 
human. 

He  had  not  been  thinking  of  Marion 
tonight.  He  had  been  a  man  in  a  dream, 
a  man  who  had  flown  a  very  fast  air- 
plane right  through  the  hazy  unreality 
of  a  lighted  airport  into  a  town  that  did 
not  matter,  a  man  who  kept  on  going 
deeper  into  the  dream  and  the  unreality, 
liking  it  and  responding  to  it  with  all  of 
his  senses  but  not  thinking  about  it  as 
any  part  of  his  life.  Emily  was  drawing 
upon  the  cigarette,  her  eyes  staring 
straight  ahead. 

"I  love  him,"  she  said,  "and  I  used 
you  as  an  experiment  and  .  .  ." 

Rowan  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  said.  "You 
were  simply  being  a  woman  and  you 
frightened  yourself  to  death." 

It  was  like  throwing  a  glass  of  cold 
water  into  her  face,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  her  and  he  did  not  see  the  shock 
register.  He  stood  up  and  extended  his 
hand  to  her.  There  was  a  taxi  at  the  gate 
and  they  rode  back  as  they  had  ridden 
out,  close  together  but  not  too  close.  He 
walked  with  her  to  the  door  of  her  bun- 
galow and  she  stood  proudly,  slimly 
erect,  facing  him. 

"Thank  you  for  everything,"  she  said 
softly.  "I  want  to  say  it  again,  Bart. 
You  are  a  very  decent  person." 

"LTER  lips  were  trembling  but  her  eyes 
■*■  ■*•  were  brave;  clean  and  level,  not  hid- 
ing anything  of  which  she  was  ashamed. 
He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  it. 

"I  did  not  hurt  you,  Emily,"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  husky  and  he  spoke  as 
though  reassuring  himself  rather  than 
as  addressing  her.   She  shook  her  head. 

"No.   And  I  did  not  hurt  you." 

They  stood  there  for  a  moment  with 
the  touch  of  their  hands  between  them 
and  nothing  else  whatever  in  all  of  the 
world.  It  was  no  more  .than  if  the  hands 
had  simply  waved  in  passing.  Their  eyes 
met  and  neither  of  them  looked  away. 
They  had  not  hurt  each  other  because 
they  could  not;  they  rode  good  ships, 
their  wings  spread  to  marriages  that 
were  more  than  words  in  a  service. 
Rowan  bowed  stiffly. 

"Goodnight,  Emily,"  he  said. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  he  did  not 
look  back.  There  had  been  a  bit  of 
weather  but  he  had  made  his  landing. 
Emily  had  made  her  landing,  too.  It  was 
all  right.  The  measure  of  a  pilot  is  in 
how  he  brings  them  down. 
The  End 
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You  11  like  its  taste . . .  because 

it's  tEIMl    If  ATTIRED 


Experts  of  another  era  knew  that  the  choicest 
whiskies  were  those  aged  in  barrels  placed  high  on 
the  top  racks  of  the  warehouse,  where  air 
temperatures  were  favorable  and  constant.  Those 
whiskies  were  prime  in  quality  because  they  matured 
evenly... more  softly  and  luxuriously.  Today's 
experts  prefer  Ancient  Age  for  the  same  reason.  Every 
drop  is  prime*matured  by  a  scientific  duplication 
of  this  "top-racking"  process.  Prime* maturity  explains 
why  those  in  the  know  prefer  the  flavor  of 
Ancient  Age... sip  by  sip,  from  bottle  to  bottle... 
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Kentucky  straight  bourbon  whiskey  90  proof.  This  whiskey 

is  5  yrs.  old.  Stagg-Finch  Distillers  Corp.,  n.y.c. 

tune  in!   JACK  PEARL  and  Morton  Gould's  orchestra  in  Schenley's  "Cresta  Blanco  Carnival.' 

Your  Mutual  station  every  week   (consult  your  local  newspaper  for  exact  time). 


The  Time  of  His  Life 

Continued  from  page  14 


each  field  a  product  good  enough  to 
kindle  a  spark  of  unspoken  admiration 
even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate him  least. 

His  recent  fiasco  has  been  followed 
by  multiple  success  and  accelerating 
fame.  Money  is  pouring  on  him  from 
new  and  larger  channels,  but  he  can 
neither  spend  it  this  time  nor  give  it 
away,  because  his  kaleidoscopic  nature 
is  being  regimented  to  the  consistency 
of  Army  life.  Draft  officials  decided  last 
month  that  his  generosity  to  relatives 
had  rendered  him  devoid  of  dependents. 
Unmarried,  he  was  inducted  as  a  pri- 
vate. His  earnings  will  accrue,  which  is 
for  the  best,  since  he  will  owe  something 
like  $40,000  next  March  on  his  1942  in- 
come. 

Just  what  the  Army  plans  or  hopes  to 
do  with  him  is  still  a  mystery,  even  to 
Saroyan.  He  will  be  a  good  and  co-op- 
erative soldier  but  the  fact  remains  that 
he  holds  his  art  and  talent  above  all  else. 

Mr.  Saroyan  at  Stake 

"1  honestly  believe,"  he  declared  be- 
fore climbing  into  his  uniform,  "that 
now  more  than  ever,  our  own  country  as 
well  as  the  world  at  large  is  urgently  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  writing  I  do.  If  good 
writers  do  not  hold  their  integrity  and 
talent  aloof,  then  the  disintegration  of 
decency  in  human  lives  will  have  be- 
come utterly  complete  and  consequently 
extremely  difficult  to  re-establish. 

"To  feel  that  physical  force  alone 
shall  cancel  the  enemy  forces  is  a  tac- 
tical, if  not  a  military,  misconception. 
We  are  seeking  to  establish  a  normal 
world,  but  a  military  world  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  normal,  and  a 
military  point  of  view  in  art  can  never 
be  anything  but  negligible. 

"I  don't  know  what  they'll  have  me 
do.  I'll  be  happy  to  drill  with  a  gun,  peel 
potatoes  or  do  anything  except  write 
plays  for  the  Army.  I  simply  cannot 
write  anything  on  order." 

As  he  departed,  the  site  of  the  de- 
funct Saroyan  Theater,  the  Belasco, 
was  shining  anew  with  another  Saroyan 
triumph,  Hello  Out  There,  a  short  play 
starring  Eddie  Dowling  and  Julie  Hay- 
don.  The  better  part  of  a  two-play 
program,  produced  and  directed  by 
Dowling,  it  drew  rave  notices  on  open- 
ing night  and  plenty  of  customers  sub- 
sequently. 

Another  Saroyan  victory  came  with 
the  release  of  a  controversial  short  film 
called  The  Great  Job,  which  he  wrote 
and  produced  for  M-G-M  and  which 
caused  many  of  the  mutual  insults  that 
followed  his  indignant  exodus  from 
Hollywood  last  spring.  The  experimen- 
tal film  was  given  a  swanky  premiere  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York,  went  into  first-run  theaters,  and 
was  heralded  as  a  probable  winner  of 
the  Academy  Award  for  short  subjects. 

Not  far  in  the  offing  is  his  novel, 
The  Human  Comedy,  adapted  from  the 
movie  script.  Whether  good,  great  or 
disappointing,  the  new  long  work  threat- 
ens to  be  the  most  exciting  literary  event 
of  the  season. 

On  the  heels  of  the  book  will  come  the 
M-G-M  picture  version  of  the  same 
story,  starring  Mickey  Rooney  and 
Frank  Morgan.  It's  a  tale  which  Holly- 
wood conservatives  have  called  "the 
greatest  piece  of  literature  since  the 
Bible." 

Were  this  amazing  young  man  like 
the  average  creative  genius,  he  would 
be  more  understandable,  but  outwardly 
he  seems  unbelievably  average,  hand- 
some in  a  Mediterranean  way,  with  even 
a    zoot    in    his    well-tailored    civilian 


clothes.    He  has  an  explanation  fc 
discrepancy: 

"No  good  writer  of  our  time  ha? 
where  near  as  much  fun  as  I  do, 
anywhere  near  as  amusing  as  I 
generally  at  my  own  expense,  wl] 
can  afford.  Most  writers  are  so  on 
about  themselves  and  their  talea 
they  don't  dare  kid  themselve 
ding  myself,  however,  I  am  able  t 
everybody,  because  few  others  hi 
to  be  my  equal." 

When  Dr.   Ernest  Brennec're, 
Columbia    University,    contended 
magazine   article   that   such  a 
Saroyan's  Seventy  Thousand  Asi) 
could  not  properly  be  called  a  stor 
daring  young  man  said: 

"What  the  hell  difference  do 
make  what  you  call  it,  just 
breathes?"  He  clarifies  his  qui 
with,  "Once  I  tried  all  day  to  wi 
great  story  and  couldn't,  so  I  sat 
and  knocked  out  a  letter  of  explan 
to  the  editor,  telling  her  how  cold  it 
so  cold  that  I  could  hardly  think.  I 
a  long  letter,  and,  as  I  read  it  o\ 
realized  that  it  was  more  than  a  1 
It  was  great  feeling.  So  I  added  i 
hundred  more  words  and  maili 
the  story  I  wanted  to  write.  It 
lished  by  the  magazine  and  lat 
first  book." 

Public  enthusiasm  for  that  first 
ume.  The  Daring  Young  Man  or 
Flying  Trapeze,  was  exceeded 
his  own.  Belief  in  its  worth  dn 
to  ply  the  San  Francisco  ferries 
copies,  which  he  sold  to  voyagers  a 
craft  skirted  over  the  bay. 

Confidence  in  his  work  and  hit 
has  never  dipped  below  the  maxit 
It  was  at  an  annoying  peak  early 
year  in  the  office  of  Louis  B.  M 
president  of  M-G-M,  where  his  g 
est  financial  struggle  took  place. 
Mayer  had  lured  him  to  Hollyi 
with  an  offer  of  $25,000  "for  any  Irii 
Saroyan  story."  The  author,  unab 
write  on  order,  had  countered  wit 
offer  to  work  for  nothing  until  he 
established  his  value.  Bored  with  st 
details,  he  had  returned  to  San  J 
cisco  and  there  written  The  Hu 
Comedy  script  in  eleven  days- 
pages,  80,000  words.  For  this  he  wa 
$300,000. 

"But  that's  more  than  a  third  of  i 
we'll  spend  on  the  whole  picture," 
gasped. 

"When  you  get  through  hackir 
down,  and  the  agent  is  paid,"  San 
explained,  "I'll  be  lucky  to  have  a  ft 

The  Gambling  Spirit 

Despite  prolonged  and  spirited 
gling,   they  remained   a   fortune  8] 
The  offering  price  had  reached  $50 

"This  comedy  has  gone  far  enou 
the  author  announced  suddenly.  "C 
deck  of  cards  for  Mr.  Mayer  and 
We'll  cut  to  see  if  he  pays  me  a  hun> 
grand — or  nothing!" 

Shocked  almost  beyond  recovery 
M-G-M  executives  went  into  an  adj 
ing  room  for  a  conference.  They 
turned  presently  and  said,  "In  fair 
we  can't  do  that.   You  might  lose." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,"  San 
laughed.    "You  might  lose!" 

But  they  couldn't  see  it  that  way 
the  deal  was  stalemated.  Saroyan  fir 
asked  and  received  $10,000  more,  W 
was  the  commission  he  had  promise 
pay  his  agent,  Stanley  Rose,  a  foi 
bookstore  proprietor  who  had  | 
broke.  After  all.  back  in  1934  the  fe 
had  devoted  an  entire  window  dis 
to  that  first  Saroyan  volume.  Such 
fidence  in  a  new  author  simply  ha 
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varded  and  ten  grand  was  little 


way  he  gave  away  the  remaining 
b  to  his  friends  and  relatives  con- 
he  key  to  Saroyan's  true  nature, 
cdikes  nobody,  not  even  his  sever- 
ctics  or  his  top  sergeant.    He  has 
ovt  all  the  misery  and  pain  that  falls 
pklding  authors,  yet  nowhere  in  his 
itig  or  life  can  you  find  ugliness  or 

trX 

iV're  he  "European-minded,"  you 
j1.  understand  his  somewhat  pixi- 
etattitude  toward  truth  and  beauty, 
t  ?  is  thoroughly  American,  despite 
o  rmenian-born  parents.  His  father, 
eiher  and  preacher  in  Armenia,  did 
litr  work  upon  reaching  America  at 
;  Irn  of  the  century.  Then  he  moved 

fjlifornia  and  became  a  vineyard 
ptf.  He  died  in  1911  leaving  four 
ileen.  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Wil- 
ttfaged  three.  His  mother  put  them 
aiorphanage  at  Alameda  and  took  a 

/  maid  in  San  Francisco. 

Fleet  on  the  Feet 

Bid  William  emerged  at  the  age  of 
w  and  began  selling  newspapers  be- 
ua!  his  older  brother,  Henry,  had  sold 
pis.  When  Henry  went  to  work  for 
)$jl  Telegraph,  William  went  there 
iqand  the  Saroyan  boys  were  the 
eht  messengers  on  the  Coast. 
■Joyan's  earliest  ambition  was  to  be 
nJsician.  for  he  worships  music  of 
ySnd.  He  writes  with  the  radio  play- 
j-pnd  is  never  without  a  portable 
lopgraph  and  plenty  of  records.  He 
telates  Brahms  and  Zez  Confrey, 
el  g  that  too  much  of  one  of  them 
in  influence  his  literary  output. 
on  of  his  plays  is  without  some  type 
rnsic,  even  if  only  from  an  off-stage 
nonica. 

A|  he  worked  and  attended  school 
inl  he  was  fifteen),  Saroyan  loaded 
5  ping  with  so  many  acute  reactions, 
■bns  and  conclusions  that  they  were 
mp  to  explode  through  some  channel 
wbression.  Lacking  lessons  in  music 
',|inting,  the  outburst  finally  came 
Wgh  words.  First  they  were  conver- 
tifts  with  himself,  and  then  conver- 
fifis  and  thoughts  placed  upon  paper 
ae  they  passed  through  his  conscious 


Since  he  wrote  as  he  talked  and 
thought,  he  was  never  bridled  by  form 
or  rhetoric,  which  made  composition 
easy.  The  pages  simply  fly  from  the 
typewriter  when  he  gets  going.  His  de- 
votion to  work  is  sacred  and  his  enor- 
mous output  is  limited  only  by  physical 
exhaustion. 

His  literary  career  was  peculiarly 
complicated  at  the  very  outset  when, 
after  sending  salable  pieces  to  Story 
Magazine,  he  also  dispatched  some  ma- 
terial under  the  name  of  Sirak  Goryan 
to  the  late  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  short- 
story  connoisseur,  in  England. 

"My  work,"  he  wrote  to  O'Brien,  "al- 
though different  in  substance  from  the 
work  of  my  cousin,  William  Saroyan,  is, 
I  believe,  not  greatly  unrelated  to  his 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for 
him,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  be 
trying  to  write  at  all.  ...  I  thought  that 
writing  was  some  very  mysterious  proc- 
ess until  Saroyan  showed  me  how  and 
what  to  write  about." 

From  England,  O'Brien  wrote  to  Mar- 
tha Foley,  co-editor  of  Story  Magazine, 
announcing  his  discovery  of  a  new  Ar- 
menian writer,  Sirak  Goryan,  just  as 
Miss  Foley  was  writing  to  O'Brien  in 
praise  of  her  new  Armenian  writer, 
Saroyan.  They  argued  back  and  forth 
over  which  Armenian  was  better,  and 
the  daring  young  man  stewed  in  his 
juicy  canard  while  the  battle  raged.  He 
confessed  finally,  but  O'Brien  always 
claimed  that  Goryan  was  better  than 
Saroyan. 

To  date,  Saroyan  has  yet  to  find  any 
topic  more  important  than  the  dignity 
of  man  and  the  beauty  of  the  human 
soul  expressing  itself  through  creative 
work.  He  holds  hate  and  evil  to  be  thor- 
oughly a  fable,  a  transient  state  in  the 
dignity  of  man. 

The  secret  of  his  tremendous  output 
— two  books  a  year  for  the  first  five  and 
then  a  cascade  of  brilliant  plays — lies 
in  his  ability  to  regiment  his  energy. 
After  selling  his  first  story  in  late  1933 
for  $15,  he  pledged  himself  to  one  story 
a  day  for  the  next  month.  He  main- 
tained the  schedule,  occasionally  writing 
two  a  day  and  once  three.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  he  had  written  thirty-six,  all 
but  one  of  which  were  fresh  and  new,  and 
not  from  his  stock  on  hand,  as  has  been 
rumored.   All  thirty-six  were  published. 


—YIP 


When  Eddie  Dowling,  actor  and  pro- 
ducer, told  him  at  a  banquet  that  he 
would  buy  any  Saroyan  play,  sight  un- 
seen, the  effervescent  young  man  holed 
up  in  a  New  York  hotel  and  regimented 
himself  again.  He  wrote  an  act  a  day 
and  emerged  with  The  Time  of-  Your 
Life,  which  has  been  called  one  of  the 
best  ever  seen.  He  sent  $500  to  his 
mother  and  used  the  other  $500  for  a  trip 
to  Ireland. 

Again  in  Hollywood,  after  the  picture 
people  had  "discovered"  him,  he  per- 
formed a  miracle  in  completing  The  Hu- 
man Comedy  in  ten  days  of  actual  writ- 
ing. It  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  and  the 
human  forces  which  make  him  good.  He 
wanted  to  produce  and  direct  it.  They 
pleaded  with  him  to  stick  around  a  while 
and  learn.  He  could  be  an  assistant  to 
King  Vidor  at  $1,000  a  week. 

"I  don't  want  to  assist  anybody,"  he 
argued.  "I  don't  want  to  learn  anything. 
How  can  you  have  a  fresh  viewpoint  if 
you  do?" 

And  then  he  countered  with  his  usual 
proposition:  "Give  me  a  crew  and  I'll 
make  a  two-reeler.  If  it's  good,  I'll  take 
over  The  Human  Comedy.  If  you  say 
it's  bad,  I'll  withdraw." 

They  agreed  and  he  went  to  work  in 
a  fashion  that  confounded  his  veteran 
cameraman,  astounded  the  electricians, 
but  delighted  the  grips  and  sound  crews. 
They'd  never  seen  anything  like  it.  He 
used  no  formula,  no  rules,  but  simply 
shot  footage — too  much  footage,  the 
stockroom  complained.  His  relatives 
were  always  visiting  him  on  the  set.  He 
directed  from  stepladders  and  sitting  on 
the  floor  and  actually  drew  an  audience. 
When  things  got  dull,  he  would  play  the 
races  with  the  studio  bookie. 

New  Technique  lor  Hollywood 

The  star  of  the  two-reeler  turned  out 
to  be  an  unknown,  a  face  not  even  on 
the  cutting-room  floor.  He  was  Peter 
Der  Hagopian,  one  of  the  many  Arme- 
nians who  always  manage  to  find  Sa- 
royan. He  struck  up  a  conversation  on 
the  strength  of  having  an  ancient  shield 
supposedly  worth  a  half  million  dollars. 
He  wanted  fifty  dollars  for  it.  Saroyan 
refused,  but  since  the  fellow  was  strictly 
from  hunger,  he  put  him  on  the  pay  roll 
as  an  actor  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  day. 

For  four  days  the  Armenian,  now  fed, 
waited  in  vain  for  his  career  to  begin. 
He  inquired  at  regular  intervals  about 
the  matter,  only  to  be  put  off.  Finally 
on  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  the  shooting, 
Saroyan  sat  at  a  typewriter  and  wrote 
the  part,  rehearsed  him  on  the  spot  and 
shot  a  heart-rending  piece  of  symbol- 
ism: An  Armenian  spending  his  last  few 
pennies  for  figs  that  have  just  arrived 
from  his  beloved  homeland. 

"The  picture  is  lousy!"  said  an 
M-G-M  executive  after  viewing  only 
the  rushes, 

"Okay,"  Saroyan  replied  with  a  shrug 
and  for  once  was  without  a  counter- 
proposition.  "You  don't  want  me  to  do 
The  Human  Comedy.  I  see.  Well,  I 
quit.  But  I'll  pay  you  twenty-five  grand 
for  this  short,  and  I'll  even  buy  back 
The  Human  Comedy  for  eighty  thou- 
sand bucks!" 

Words,  statements  and  rebuttals  fol- 
lowed. Saroyan  wrote  a  classical  de- 
nunciation for  the  Hollywood  Variety 
entitled,  Why  I  Am  No  Longer  at 
M-G-M,  or  The  California  Shore  Bird 
in  Its  Native  Habitat,  or  Brahms'  Dou- 
ble Concerto  in  A  Minor.  It  might  be 
noted  that  the  California  shore  bird 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand  for  the  sun  or 
some  other  bird  to  hatch. 

But  all  is  peace  and  harmony  now, 
and  M-G-M  has  only  one  fear.  The 
technique  of  the  short  film  might  catch 
on  and  alter  or  even  revolutionize  the 
whole  technique  of  picture  making. 
Army  publications  please  copy. 
The  End 
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Bullfighters  Can  Read 

By  I.  G.  Ziegler 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     MARIO     COOPER 


THE  schoolteacher  of  North  America  carries 
poison,  not  blood  in  her  veins,"  said  my  old  friend 
Don  Martin  over  his  third  rum  tonic  down  at  the 
old  place  on  the  Cinco  de  Mayo.  Don  Martin  spoke 
with  as  much  bitterness  as  a  man  too  fat  to  fight 
knows  anything  about. 

Every  newspaperman  and  every  bullfighter  in 
Mexico  has  a  speaking  or  nonspeaking  acquaintance 
with  Don  Martin.  He's  the  man  who  plans  the  fight 
cards.  He's  the  man  who  makes  life  happy  for  the 
fight  writers  at  the  bullfighters'  expense,  and  he's  the 
same  little  potbelly  who  fixes  things  up  for  the  bull- 
fighters at  the  writers'  expense.    He  can't  lose. 

"What  dealings  have  you  had  with  North  Ameri- 
can schoolteachers  and  their  blood?"  I  asked  him 
amiably,  knowing  he  was  going  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 

"You  will  recall  to  yourself  with  facility,"  began 
Don  Martin,  polishing  his  glass  on  his  sleeve,  "the  lad 
Esmero,  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  the 
garden  of  four-leaf  clovers,  the  Grand  Prize  of  Sun- 
day lottery,  the  bullfighter  I  could  not  have  improved 
had  I  put  him  together  myself,  limb  by  limb — the  boy 
with  the  heart,  soul  and  body  of  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  best  bull  ever  raised  on  Avila  Ranch.    Yes?" 

Although  I  had  spent  the  past  two  years  in  the 
States,  I  remembered  the  lad  Esmero,  of  course.  A 
bit  smaller  than  most  of  the  espadas  who  killed  bulls 
in  the  arena  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Esmero  was  built 
like  the  blade  he  invariably  placed  in  the  neck  of  the 
bull,  killing  him  skillfully  with  a  single  thrust.  Slim 
and  beautiful  he  was,  and  tough  as  steel. 

He  was  the  dream  child  of  any  bullfight  impre- 
sario, all  right.    He  had  the  desire  to  be  the  greatest 


bullfighter  of  all  time,  and  he  spent  his  life  to  that 
end.  He  kept  his  heart  and  soul  free  from  women,  his 
body  free  from  alcohol  and  bad  living,  and.  inci- 
.  1 1  v  .  he  kepi  bis  mind  free  from  learning.  He  was 
that  happy  man  who  couldn't  read  a  newspaper  head- 
line or  endorse  a  check,  and  all  he  knew  about  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  .his  work  was  what  the  writer* 
told  him  they  wrote. 

"And  it  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with  a  school- 
teacher from  the  States?"  I  prodded  Don  Martin 
whose  eyes  were  becoming  smaller  with  sad  thoughts 
and  rum  tonic. 

"Yes,  with  one  of  those  audacious  ones  who  come 
alone  to  the  arena  and  talk  to  men  not  of  their 
acquaintance.  This  one  came  and  remained  to  talk 
to  Don  Esmero,  to  make  photographs  of  him  with  the 
cape.  The  other  fighters  that  day  were,  alas,  no  more 
than  cowpunchers." 

"Pretty?" 

"As  a  fresh  gardenia." 

"Plump?"  Don  Martin's  gesture  indicated  satis- 
factory hips  and  bosom. 

"Blond?" 

"Like  the  morning  sun  on  Popocatepetl.  It  was  an 
immediate  consequence  that  they  fell  in  love.  What 
girl,  even  with  poison  in  her  veins,  would  not  be 
enamored  of  the  greatest  bullfighter  in  Mexico?  Even 
had  he  resembled  one  of  the  bulls?" 

"Love  shouldn't  have  hurt  Esmero  any,"  I  sug- 
gested. "Ought  to  have  made  a  keener  fighter  out  of 
him." 

"So  it  was  in  the  beginning.  All  went  from  good 
to  better  for  the  first  several  weeks,  and  things  would 


She  taught  him  to  read  from  the 
silly  books.  .  .  .  Then  he  com- 
menced to  learn  the  English.  "I 
love  you.  You  are  very  beautiful" 


have  arranged  themselves  to  perfection,  had  n 
misfortune  happened  that  the  girl  Lucy — shi 
called  by  that  ridiculous  name — wanted  to  p 
Esmero  to  hei  friends.  Her  friends  were,  ala 
kind  of  people  who  read  books  and  make  mud 
versation  about  what  they  read. 

"Esmero  discovered  quickly  that  of  what 
people  talked  about,  he  knew  nothing.  Even 
they  spoke  Spanish,  he  did  not  know  the  mean 
the  words.  He  became  injured  in  his  vanity,  foi 
he  had  answered  their  foolish  questions  about 
fighting,  they  ignored  him.  They  did  not  knowt 
in  the  room.  It  gave  much  pain  to  Esmero,  a 
began  to  question  her  about  things  of  the  boo 
who  had  never  held  a  book. 

"The  girl  Lucy,  being  a  schoolteacher,  was  1 
to  instruct  him.  She  taught  him  first  to  wri 
name,  something  which  gave  him  much  pleasfl 
always  in  the  sand  at  the  arena,  he  was  writii 
name  and  that  of  Lucy.  To  write  the  name  of 
seemed  to  give  him  the  same  pleasure  as  thato 
ing  the  great  black  bull  with  the  single  thrust." 

T*\ON  MARTIN  with  his  left  hand  indicated 

the  thrust  went  in  the  great  black  bull.w 
spilling  a  drop  of  his  rum  tonic.    He  continued: 

"She  then  taught  him  to  read  from  the  silly 
books.     'I  see  the  mountain,'  he  would  read, 
walked  about  in  the  dressing  rooms.     'You  sc 
mountain.    They  see  the  mountain.    The  grass 
valley  is  green.     Little  Jos6  is  buying  a  pen  i 
store.    He  writes  his  lesson  in  a  notebook.'    And 
several  weeks  of  that,  he  commenced  to  lear 
English.     'I   love  you.     I   love  you.     You   are 
beautiful.    I  desire  to  marry  myself  with  you.' 
were  the  words  we  heard  at  the  arena  in  the  pli 
the  old  jokes  of  the  bullfighter. 

"Love,"  moaned  Don  Martin,  on  the  last  h 
his  fourth  rum  tonic,  "did  not  destroy  the  gr 
bullfighter  Mexico  has  ever  seen.  It  was  the 
learning.  Day  by  day,  Esmero  thought  less  i 
bulls  and  less  of  his  body  which  must  kill  the 
He  thought  only  of  his  mind  which  must  conqui 
words  in  a  book.  He  began,  alas,  to  widen  at  the 
and  you  know  what  happens  when  a  bullfight* 
gins  to  widen  at  the  hips.  It  commences  the  en 
no  manner  did  it  matter  to  him  what  I  said, 
ing  made  any  difference  to  him  except  'The  gr 
the  valley  is  green.  I  desire  to  marry  mysell 
you.' 

"Then  came  the  time — I  shudder  to  recall 
myself,"  said  Don  Martin,  "when  four  thrusts 
agine  to  yourself — four  thrusts  were  necessary  f 
killing  of  not  a  very  male  bull. 

"That  afternoon  the  crowds  of  people  got  to 
feet  and  shouted,  'Esmero  is  a  lady!  Let  Esm< 
back  to  her  cooking  and  weaving!  Let  us  ha\ 
young  Sanchez!' 

"Bueno!  From  that  time,  the  crowds  were  I 
young  Sanchez  who  has  the  speed  of  a  burrc 
Esmero  went  back  to  his  books. 

"Never  have  I  been  so  anguished,  you  ca 
yourself,  when  1  saw  how  the  valiant  Esmero 
the  beautiful  back  over  the  books.  The  books, 
ten  by  philosophers  of  the  bull  ring,  he  was  o 
would  bring  back  to  him  the  skill  he  had  lost, 
fighting,  the  philosophers  told  him  in  fat  volume 
a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  body,  and  was  a 
tion  of  the  fighter's  projection  of  the  mind  in1 
mind  of  the  black  bull. 

"Esmero  only  smiled  at  me  with  sadness  w 
declared  bullfighting  was  a  question  of  projectii 
sword  into  the  neck  of  the  bull,  before  the  bul 
jected  the  horn  into  the  thigh  of  the  fighter." 

I  was  curious  about  the  conclusion  to  the  ron 
although  Don  Martin  was  plainly  through  wr 
story.  "Did  he  marry  Lucy?  And  are  they  ha| 
their  little  home  with  many  books  and  mayb 
baby?"  I  asked. 

"But  certainly  no!"  answered  Don  Martin,  p 
ing  on  the  table  for  a  fifth  rum  tonic.  "Certain 
The  little  Lucy  went  back  to  Chicago  and  marri* 
who  has  the  curious  name  of  Slaughterhouse  Sw« 
He  is  a  prize  fighter — one  who  fights  with  the  cle 
fists. 

"In  the  marriage,  as  in  the  sports,  Lucy  wai 
man  with  many  hairs  on  the  chest,  one  stronge: 
the  black  bull." 
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AMERICA  cMlAed t^€ 3)edt 
OF   EVERYTHING! 


f       Drink 


AMERICANS— this  Thanksgiving  —  wel- 
t\  come  the  privilege  of  "all-out"  effort. 
Schenley,  on  a  war  footing,  does  its  part  by 
using  its  vast  facilities  to  make  War  alcohol. 
The  Schenley  Royal  Reserve  you  enjoy  to- 
day is  drawn  from  our  reserves— the  largest 
in  the  U.S.A.— made  and  laid  down  in  years 
gone  by,  and  blended  with  finest  grain 
neutral  spirits  for  perfect  mildness. 

THE     TASTE     IT     TAKES     FOUR     STATES     TO     MAKE 

SCHENLEY  ROYAL  RESERVE.  The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product  are  6Vj  or  more  years  old;  40%  straight  whiskey,  60%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
23%  straight  whiskey,  6Vt  years  old.  17%  straight  whiskey,  7  years  old.  BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  Proof.  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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"Now  eat  slowly,  John!. . . 

or  pretty  soon  even  ENO 

won't  help  you!" 

Smoking,  eating  or  drinking  to 
excess  may  bring  on  headaches, 
heartburn,  and  the  heavy,  stuffy 
feeling  of  acid  indigestion.  When 
that  happens,  just  remember— 
a  dash  of  sparkling,  tangy-tast- 
ing  Eno  in  a  glass  of  water 
helps  alkalize  by  relieving  excess 
stomach  acid.  A  larger  quantity 
taken  before  breakfast  acts  as 
a  refreshing  laxative.  Buy 
world-known  Eno  .  .  .  and  use 
anytime  you  feel  out-of-sorts. 

Whenever  You  Eat,  Drink  or 
Smoke  Too  Much . . .  Take 
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The  Effervescent  Saline  THAT  TASTES  SO  GOOD 


HOTEL    LOWRY 

ST.    PAUL,    MINNESOTA 
CARACE  .  COFFEE   SHOP 
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Help  Kidneys 
If  Back  Aches 

Do  you  feel  older  than  you  are  or  suffer  from 
Getting  Up  Nights,  Backache,  Nervousness,  Leg 
Pains,  Dizziness,  Swollen  Ankles,  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Burning,  scanty  or  frequent  passages?  If 
so.  remember  that  your  Kidneys  are  vital  to  your 
health  and  that  these  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der troubles — in  such  cases  Cystex  (a  physician's 
prescription)  usually  gives  prompt  and  joyous 
relief  by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous 
excess  acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  trying  Cystex.  An 
iron-clad  guarantee  assures  a  refund  of  your 
money  on  return  of  empty  package  unless  fully 
satisfied.  Don't  delay. 
Get  Cystex  (Siss-texl 
from  your  druggist  to- 
rmifi  Hait  funis       day.  Only  35e. 
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The  Rum  Racket  Returns 

Continued  from  page  16 


vote  for  national  prohibition — and  all 
the  debauchery,  crime,  mob  law  and 
murder  which  would  follow  in  its  wake. 
Mr.  Edward  Page  Gaston,  one  of  the 
hardest  working  prohibitionists,  an- 
nounces that  his  cause  already  has  a 
hundred  supporters  in  Congress.  This 
is  wonderful  news  for  Joe  the  bootlegger 
and  the  mob  from  whom  he  buys  his 
stuff.  They're  working  as  fast  as  the 
prohibitionists. 

We  find  that  already  three  gallons  of 
liquor  out  of  every  ten  sold  in  this  coun- 
try pay  no  taxes — moonshine  whisky. 
We  find  that  if  our  military  minds  and 
our  war  agencies  were  as  ingenious  in 
overcoming  such  obstacles  as  shortages 
and  transportation  as  the  moonshiners 
and  bootleggers  are,  we'd  be  further 
along  toward  the  winning  of  this  war. 
What  with  the  growth  of  local  option, 
more  than  23,000,000  people  already 
live  in  territory  where  all  liquor  is  il- 
legal. 

The  government's  hunters  of  illicit 
stills  have  taken  to  air-hunting  for  their 
quarry.  From  airplanes  they  look  for 
the  give-away  plumes  of  smoke  in  the 
hills.  The  moonshiners'  answer  was  the 
groundhog  still — buried  tanks  holding 
from  250  gallons  to  2,500,  more  skill- 
fully camouflaged  than  the  latest  war- 
plane  hangars.  The  operators  cook  with 
electricity  (where  the  government, 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, makes  it  cheap),  or  with 
charcoal  which  makes  no  smoke.  More- 
over, the  government's  flying  revenuers 
are  getting  hard  up  for  planes. 

A  New  Thrill 

The  prohibitionists  celebrate  wildly 
with  prune  juice  and  Liberty  Lovelies 
(orange  juice  and  grape  juice,  half  and 
half)  every  time  another  township  is 
added  to  dry  territory.  But  the  govern- 
ment's investigators  simply  lose  more 
sleep  because  drinkers  don't  stop  drink- 
ing, and  swilling  hooch  becomes  a  fine 
adventure  for  those  who  hitherto  never 
touched  the  stuff. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  dry  Mississippi 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  bootleg 
is  the  highest  in  the  country.  Captain 
John  T.  Burkett  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
of  the  Treasury  says  that  "an  ungodly 
amount"  of  the  tax-free  contraband 
stuff  is  quaffed  in  dry  Oklahoma  and 
dry  Kansas. 

Once  the  wildcat  distiller  used  sugar 
in  vast  quantities.  As  late  as  1941,  says 
the  United  States  Treasury,  1,657,000 
bags  of  sugar  were  consumed  by  seized 
stills.  That  means  2,850  tons  used  at  the 
rate  of  three  bags  a  minute,  and  that 
merely  in  the  stills  that  were  knocked 
off — much  less  than  half.  It's  not  so 
easy  to  get  sugar  now,  and  yet  the  gov- 
ernment agents  confess  surprise  at  the 
amounts  they  find  in  the  speakeasy 
supply  depots. 

Not  long  ago,  a  soft-drinks  manufac- 
turer pleaded  guilty  to  selling  20,000 
bags  of  sugar  to  a  moonshiner.  Today 
the  agents  are  investigating  certain 
candy  manufacturers,  bakers  and  can- 
ners  who,  they  claim,  are  making  big 
profits  selling  part  of  their  sugar  rations 
to  the  hooch  cookers. 

But  the  boys  are  discovering  that 
sugar  is  not  at  all  indispensable.  Small 
operators  are  running  off  prunes,  fruits 
and  potatoes  with  wonderful  effect  and 
success.  The  big  fellows  are  turning  to 
grains  and  corn  meal.  Bakers'  wheat 
sugar  serves  where  the  regular  stuff  is 
absent.  Tupelo  honey  (glorified  in  Col- 
lier's not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dudley  V. 
Haddock)  is  the  latest  sugar  substitute 
used  by  Florida's  bootleggers. 


In  Oklahoma,  the  citizenry  is  turning 
to  beekeeping  in  growing  numbers.  In 
West  Virginia,  the  mountain-dew  boys 
are  using  corn  sirup  instead  of  sugar — 
corn  sirup,  canned  malt  and  molasses. 
Mr.  Daniel  McShane,  an  investigator 
for  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  thinks  that 
sugar  rationing  may  curtail  the  activi- 
ties of  some  of  the  small  operators  but 
that  it  will  have  no  noticeable  effect  on 
the  big  fellows. 

Sorghum  sirup  is  also  used  to  sweeten 
the  pots  of  the  'shiners.  In  Georgia, 
says  Mr.  H.  K.  Heath,  another  investi- 
gator for  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  they  cut 
the  sugar  cane  raw,  cook  it  down  into 
sirup,  and  get  along  fine — much  finer 
than  the  drinkers  of  their  distillation  do. 
It's  pretty  lethal  but  the  public  will 
drink  it. 

In  the  old  days,  it  took  copper  to 
make  a  still.  Well,  that's  all  over,  too. 
One  of  the -old-timers  informs  us  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  moonshiners  in  Geor- 
gia, the  Carolinas  and  the  Ozark  country 
never  did  believe  in  copper  coils.  It 
made  the  stuff  taste  bad,  they  said.  To- 
day they're  stewing  in  old  rusty  zinc 
water  tanks  swiped  from  burned-out 
house  kitchens. 

Iron  water  pipe  laid  through  a  creek 
and  down  over  the  hill,  dripping  into  a 
wooden  bucket  works  magnificently. 
Mind  you,  we're  not  urging  anybody  to 
drink  the  finished  product.  Old  oil 
drums,  garbage  cans,  galvanized  wash- 
tubs  are  used  to  make  what  the  lads 
call  submarine  stills.  Worms  are  con- 
structed from  zinc  and  even  lead  pipe. 

Of  course,  the  lack  of  sugar,  the  scar- 
city of  metals  and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  combine  to  boost  the 
price  of  moonshine,  popskull,  rotgut, 
calamity  juice  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  open-air 
booze  could  be  bought  for  from  $1.75 
to  $2.50  a  gallon.  It  is  up  to  four  dol- 
lars now. 

North  Carolina  popskull  is  something 
like  five  dollars  a  gallon  wholesale  to- 
day— five  times  what  it  was  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  In  Pennsylvania,  moonshine 
alcohol  that  cost  three  dollars  a  gallon 
six  months  ago  is  six  dollars  today.  But 
who  cares  so  long  as  business  is  boom- 
ing? You  used  to  get  white  mule  in  Mis- 
souri for  three  and  four  dollars  a  gallon. 
The  price  has  now  doubled.  And  in 
Florida  the  stuff  you  bought  last  year 
for  a  dollar  a  gallon  is  now  delivered  in 
five-gallon  containers  for  $22.50.  But 
it  seems  that  they've  got  to  have  it. 

Ceiling  Prices  for  Bootleggers 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  prices, 
we  might  mention  that  the  bootleggers 
of  Oklahoma  are  having  themselves  a 
double  dilemma.  Besides  risking  the 
penalties  of  the  state's  antiliquor  laws, 
they  find  that  they're  bumping  into 
liquor  price  ceilings.  The  OPA  has 
finally  put  its  foot  down  and  insisted 
that  they  post  ceiling  prices  in  their 
"establishments,"  and  that  they  do  not 
peddle  their  wares  at  prices  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  March — which  re- 
minds you  of  the  income-tax  people  get- 
ting after  Al  Capone. 

The  legal  distilleries  are  being  con- 
verted into  producers  of  alcohol  for 
munitions  and  synthetic  rubber.  The 
conversion  is  now  about  completed,  and 
the  legal  manufacture  of  beverage  spirits 
has  ceased  for  the  duration.  Of  course, 
there  are  about  500,000.000  gallons  of 
legal  stuff  in  warehouses,  enough  for 
normal  demands  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  the  price  is  soaring  so  fast  that  the 
mass  purse  is  opening  toward  the  rela- 
tively cheap  bootleg  market. 


Joe  tells  us  that  he  and  most 
other  peddlers  he  know  are  d 
whale  of  a  business  in  industrial  ( 
and  with  our  Armed  Forces,  an 
the  great  majority  of  the  ri 
juke  joints  and  similar  torn 
die  dives  sell  nothing  but  wildca 
— in  bottles  bearing  the  labels  of 
lar  legal  stuff,  of  course. 

In  such  parlors,  the  customers 
seem  to  care  much  what  the  lab* 
what  the  bottle  looks  like,  whetb 
stuff  is  poured  out  of  bottle,  jug  or 
john.   We  reek  with  bad  news,  doc 

City  Folk  Are  Particular 


( 


City  folk  are  somewhat  more  j 
ular.  Perhaps  they  know  they'rj 
ing  tiger  juice  but  they  like  to  be 
a  little.  They  prefer  bottles  with 
iar  labels.  Of  course,  it  is  illegal  t< 
whisky  bottles,  but  the  bootlegger 
convinced  that  another  little  sin 
do  them  any  harm.  The  gover 
men  say  you'd  be  surprised  to 
how  many  of  the  better-smelling 
clubs  and  hotel  bars  serve  moor 

The  customers  seem  to  have 
trouble  surviving  it,  but  they  s 
put  the  blame  on  the  proprietors 
guy  behind  the  bar.  They  merely 
ger  off,  saying  regretfully  that  they 
the  war  has  got  on  their  nerves  I 
they  just  can't  take  it  any  more. 

Joe's     clientele     is     almost    e: 
urban.    He  buys  from  jobbers  or 
from    the    stills,    and    they   put 
pretty  a  piece  of  goods  as  you'd  1 
see.     From  janitors  and  barkeep 
whom  not,  they  buy  sets  of  twent; 
bottles  for  four  dollars  or  at  the 
four-fifty.    Counterfeit  labels  are 
to  get.    The  government  men  kn 
barkeeps  whom  they  regretfully  s; 
of  soaking  revenue  stamps  off  lega 
ties,  selling  them  to  the  gyps  fc 
cents  apiece.    It's  the  same  old 
you  see. 

Of  course,  in  the  old  days  you  ca 
love  the  story  that  the  stuff  was 
off  the  boat."  You  didn't  believe 
it  sounded  nice.  Very  frequent! 
bootlegger  had  an  English  accent 
or  assumed.  He  was  a  steward 
transatlantic  liner.  You  know, 
there  aren't  any  such  boats  today 
it  would  be  silly  for  anyone  to  t 
work  that  gag.  The  most  succ 
tale  these  days  is  that  the  salesn 
a  discharged  employee  of  a  liquor 
who  managed  to  bring  out  with  hin 
eral  cases  of  swell  stuff  which  he  » 
very  glad  to  sell  at  wholesale. 

When  taxes  are  increased  on 
commodities,  the  consumer  either 
the  new  price  or  he  goes  without, 
whisky,  it's  different.  It's  easy  to 
whisky — such  as  it  is — and  there 
old  psychology  in  the  bootlegger's 

The  average  citizen  might  turn : 
guy  who  offers  black-market  suga 
he  takes  an  unholy  joy  in  knowir 
bootlegger,   in  being  in  his  confic 
protecting  him,  and  importantly  n 
mending  him   to  others.    Psychol  | 
have  written  reams  on  the  subject, 
shan't  expand  upon  that  here.  A  c  j 
who  will  turn  in  a  man  whom  he  | 
pects  of  being  a  fifth  columnist  or 
becomes    a    hero    in    his    neighbo 
even  if  the  fellow  happens  to  be  nc 
more    important    than    a    loudmo 
crackpot.  But  he  who  squeals  on  a 
legger  is  generally  regarded  as  a  ra 

Taxes  account  for  more  than  sixl 
cent  of  the  price  of  legal  liquor,  fi 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  cigarettes, 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  o 
beer.  Gasoline  prices  are  forty 
taxes.   But  it's  too  hard  to  manufi 
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ab,  cigarettes  and  beer,  and  you  just 
i't  foduce  moonshine  gas.  Whisky's 
pui-over.  The  moonshiner  starts 
sfnjts  with  an  advantage  over  his 
,al  impetitor  of  at  least  $1.25  a  quart 
ancriobody  knows  how  much  more  it 
H  h  when  Congress  gets  through.  In 
rfitjn,  the  legal  distiller  has  to  pay 
ana,  fees,  income  taxes,  profits  taxes, 
;ia  security  levies,  workmen's  com- 
ns%on  taxes,  and  heaven  knows  what 

rh,  bootlegger  can  buy  a  gallon  of 
)-ppof  alcohol  costing  about  forty 
its  With  this,  he  can  turn  out  from 
o  ad  a  half  to  three  gallons  of  hooch, 
Hpf.  The  government  knows  all  the 
Hi  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  having 
Hlgents  roaming  the  land,  and  most 
■states  having  quite  a  crew  of  their 
n.But  it  would  take  13,000  govern- 
■Igents  to  keep  up  with  the  racket 
C I  growing  today.  Just  for  fun,  let's 
kit  a  few  samples  of  the  state 
;af  activities. 

By  field  men  in  Georgia  knocked 
H02  stills  last  year.    They  conns - 


sales  of  legal  liquor  fell  ten  per  cent  in 
1940  and  have  been  falling  steadily  ever 
since." 

The  government  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  Ozark  type  of  moon- 
shine as  it  is  with  the  city  industry — the 
big  fellows  who  supply  Joe  and  his  like. 
The  big-time  'shiners  frequently  take 
refuge  behind  legitimate  business  fronts 
and  are  hard  to  dislodge.  Recently  the 
agents  knocked  off  a  huge  still  near  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  occupied  a 
building  ostensibly  housing  a  masons' 
supplies  business.  A  raid  on  a  commis- 
sion merchant's  place,  four  blocks  from 
the  New  York  Federal  Building,  uncov- 
ered a  very  expensive  still,  which  had  a 
daily  output  of  1,250  gallons  of  illegal 
whisky. 

In  the  New  York  City  garment  manu- 
facturing centers,  behind  a  brave  sign 
advertising  Transportation,  Storage  and 
Warehousing,  they  found  a  thousand- 
gallon  still  working  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  They  found,  too,  five  10,000- 
gallon  vats,  four  of  them  filled  with 
mash  which  didn't  smell  nearly  as  bad 


'You  don't  mind  if  I  keep  trying  to  enlist, 
do  you?  It  makes  quite  a  hit  with  my  wife!" 


GEORGE  WOLFE 


k  or  destroyed   $560,000   worth   of 
rehine    equipment.     They    investi- 
K  19.813  complaints,  arrested  4,435 
■tors,  some  of  whom  went  to  jail 
Kef  terms.  Georgia  tops  the  list, 
lyt  comes  Alabama,  where  the  state 
bigators   found    1,347    cookers   and 
|,J3  gallons  of  mash.    This  success 
i   alized  because  Alabama  mash  has 
|  |f  the  world's  most  evil  odors.   The 
wts  just  followed  their  noses. 
I  vou  come  north,   the   arrests   are 
■  although  the  customers  are  more 
Ittfous.    In  Philadelphia,  966  boot- 
h's   (not    distillers)    were    arrested 
[rear,  and  yet  no  one  tries  to  tell 
Iperiously   that   that   has   had   any 
h|  on  the  amount  of  rattlesnake  be- 
!  >ld  and  consumed  in  that  city.   We 
m/e,  however,   that   the    1941    haul 
Sh   third  greater  than    1940's.    The 
kfcylvania  Alcoholic  Beverage  Study 
fittee,  a  body  of  serious  persons  to 
exaggeration  is   abhorrent,   esti- 
that  bootleggers  purveyed  at  least 
it  cent  of  all  liquor  sold  in  their 
last  year.    The  government  men 
the  figure  much  higher, 
're  jumping  about  a  bit,  but  you've 
realize  that  this  moonshine  war 
is  pretty  new.    The   government 
re  much  too  busy  and  many  too 
to    have    gathered    comprehensive 
s.   But  they  got  interesting  reports 
state  officials.    For  example,  Mr. 
j.  Bachman  of  the  West  Virginia 
ir    Commission    tells    them    that, 
f  make  moonshine  here  for  about 
y-five  cents  a  gallon,  sell  it  in  case 
)f   three   gallons — the   retail    price 
ng    according    to    the    customer's 
and  thirst.    Anyway,  this  state's 


as  Alabama's.  And  now  they're  discov- 
ering elegant  stills  on  dairy  farms,  in 
construction  camps,  in  olive  oil  whole- 
sale houses  and,  of  all  places,  on  mink 
farms. 

Among  the  worst  aspects  of  moon- 
shining  and  bootlegging  is  the  inevitable 
corruption  of  public  officials.  If  you're 
a  survivor  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment era,  you  will  probably  remember 
that  mayors,  chiefs  of  police  and  even 
congressmen  were  stowed  away  in  fed- 
eral and  state  prisons  for  bootlegging 
and  bribery.  Well,  that  sort  of  thing  is 
with  us  again. 

Prohibition  Brings  Corruption 

A  federal  grand  jury  has  recently  in- 
dicted twenty  agents  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  for  accepting  bribes  from  syndi- 
cates which  were  hoping  to  defraud  the 
government  of  $5,000,000  in  alcohol 
taxes.  Perhaps  you  missed  that  in  all 
the  clamor  of  war's  cockeyed  headlines. 
These  inspectors  were  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  fourteen  manufacturers  of  "tonics 
and  lotions."  We  don't  know  just  to 
what  extent  bribery  has  slowed  down 
the  feet  of  state  officials,  though  we're 
assured  that  "it  is  plenty."  But  such 
demoralization  of  public  officials  is  in- 
evitable in  all  prohibition  drives. 

Take  a  look  at  the  record.  It  starts 
away  back  in  1794  when  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  thin 
dime  on  a  gallon  of  whisky  brought  on 
the  celebrated  Whisky  Rebellion.  It  was 
then  that  the  moonshiners  went  right 
on  shining  while  their  customers  fought 
the  revenuers. 

To  the  casual  drinker,  the  detection  of 


bogus  bottled  stuff  is  difficult — before 
a  sample  drink.  But  look  at  the  stamp 
on  the  bottle  anyway.  If  the  stamp  has 
the  words  "one-fifth  gallon"  printed 
thereon  or  "four-fifths  quart"  be  suspi- 
cious. The  stuff  may  be  okay,  but  the 
government  has  printed  no  such  stamps 
for  several  years.  Or  shake  a  partly 
filled  bottle.  If  a  colorful  foam  lasting 
for  several  seconds  results,  it  may  be 
genuine  liquor.  But  even  so,  you  can't 
be  sure.  The  maker  may  have  added  a 
measure  of  bead  oil. 

The  agents  have  no  infallible  rule 
to  offer  you  except  to  lay  off  the  stuff 
entirely,  and  the  chances  are  over- 
whelming that  you're  not  going  to  do 
that.  Ask  any  hooch  peddler.  Primar- 
ily all  we're  concerned  with  here  is  that 
the  racket  is  flourishing  once  more,  and 
that  if  Congress  thinks  it  is  going  to  get 
a  billion  dollars  in  revenue  next  year 
from  the  sale  of  legal  liquor — well,  it's 
wrong  again. 

In  Harlem,  that  colorful  section  of 
New  York  City,  and  on  New  York's 
lower  East  Side,  anybody  with  as  little 
as  seventy-five  dollars  to  invest  may 
start  a  modest  still  and  do  pretty  well. 
The  government's  reports  from  sugar, 
salt  and  urea  stores  tell  us  that  these 
commodities  are  being  taken  therefrom 
in  pushcarts,  baby  carriages  and  on  the 
buyer's  shoulder.  They  are  all  valuable 
moonshine  materials.  And,  incidentally, 
you'll  rejoice  to  know  that  urea  is  what 
it  sounds  like — a  very  soluble  crystal- 
line substance  derived  from  the  urine  of 
mammals.  Here's  looking  at  you,  my 
friend! 

Keeping  Up  with  the  Times 

Times,  as  you  may  have  heard,  have 
changed.  These  sugar,  salt  and  urea 
stores  have  taken  the  place  of  the  malt- 
and-hops  shops  of  prohibition  days. 
They  make  noble  whizz-bang  stuff,  sold 
in  so-called  quarter  joints  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pint  or  ten  cents  a  drink — 
third-rail  entertainment. 

Now  don't  take  these  tidings  too 
lightly.  And  don't  foster  the  idea  that 
we're  just  a  nasty  wet,  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  distiller,  eager  to  accom- 
plish the  moral  degradation  of  the  young 
of  America. 

We're  deploring,  not  gloating.  We're 
tremendously  impressed  by  what  Mr. 
S.  S.  Alexander,  United  States  district 
attorney  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  discov- 
ered. In  that  politically  dry  state,  really 
the  birthplace  of  American  prohibition, 
Mr.  Alexander  discovered  "the  biggest 
and  best  organized  bootleg  operation 
ever  known  in  the  Middle  West."  Its 
activities  spread  into  eight  states — Kan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Texas,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
It  produced  159  defendants.  It  operated 
a  hundred  trucks.  It  has  been  wounded 
but  not  killed. 

The  government  men  estimate  that 
for  every  legal  distillery,  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  illicit  stills.  The  fed- 
eral agents  are -grabbing  moonshiners  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month,  and  still 
the  bootleg  racket  grows.  The  federal 
people  tell  us  that  they  estimate  last 
year's  moonshine  at  18,000,000  gallons. 
Legally  made,  this  would  have  fetched 
the  government  $72,000,000  in  taxes. 
Let's  see.  That  would  have  built  ten 
destroyers  for  our  Navy — or  it  would 
pay  for  some  three  hundred  bombers. 

We  shall  close  this  graceless  tale  with 
something  we're  sure  you  don't  know : 
Bootleg  syndicates  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  are  exporting 
moonshine  into  Canada.  This  is  rather 
a  reversal  of  what  went  on  during  pro- 
hibition at  which  time  Canada  came  to 
our  rescue  with  cut  stuff  in  lovely  bot- 
tles. 

But  then,  one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other, doesn't  it? 

The  End 


What  a  difference, 
when  you  smoke  the 

<ymfwUaL 


the  pipe  that  contains 


YES, THERE'S  REAL  HONEY  in  Imperial.  Good 
enough  to  eat!  Dear  to  the  hearts 
of  smokers  everywhere  because  it 
entirely  eliminates    'breakinq-in"! 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  HONEY  IS  SPRAYED  IN 
the  pipes.  It  coats  walls  of 
pipe-bowl  permanently.  It 
mingles  with  tobacco  and 
forms  a  beautifully-cured 
"cake"  A  sweet,  satisfying 
smoke,  mild  and  smooth,  no 
matter  what  tobacco  you  use. 


and  for  $1,  there's  the  standard 

YELL0-B0LE  also  sprayed, 

with  real  honey 


These  $1  Yello-Bole 
Pipes,  also  treated 
with  Honey,  smoke 
sweet,  without  break- 
ing-in,  and  stay  sweet 
and  mild. 


@  1942.  Kaufmnnn  Bros.  &  Bondy.  630  Filth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 
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A  RIVER  CAME 

By  Nona  Gardner 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    MARTHA    SAWYERS 


II  was  no  miracle,  but  to 
the  people  thereabout  it 
seemed  to  be  one.  Modern 
engineering  in  aland  where 
myth  and  superstition  carry 
more   weight   than    fact 


WEYA  shifted  in  the  hot  train  seat. 
The  quivering  white  sunlight 
stung  his  eyes,  and  his  body 
ached  with  the  burden  of  heat  and  flying 
sand.  He  pulled  the  window  shutter  up 
to  close  out  the  blazing  waste  of  the 
Madras  plain — and  hated  himself  for 
doing  it.  The  earth  of  his  fathers  after 
six  years,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.  With  sore  envy  he  thought  of 
men  who  found  tender  words  for  songs 
and  poems  about  their  native  land. 

Where  was  this  new  river,  this  fabu- 
lous genie  of  water  his  brother  kept  tell- 
ing about?  And  three  times  each  year 
in  her  stiff  little  duty  letters,  Anula  had 
written:  "A  river  has  come."  A  river — 
h'mph!  Did  it  make  sense  that  a  river 
could  be  turned  around?  If  nature  had 
designed  it  to  tumble  west  to  the  sea, 
could  British  engineers — even  with  their 
tons  of  cement — make  it  flow  due  east 
across  desert  plains? 

Weya  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  tale 
for  credulous  country  drudges,  but  not 
for  a  man  who  had  studied  law  in  Bom- 
bay six  years.  What  was  a  dam?  It 
could  burst,  couldn't  it?  What  was  a 
trickle  of  water?  Sun  and  sands  could 
suck  it  up  before  it  flowed  a  mile, 
couldn't  they? 

With  a  slow  finger  Weya  lowered  the 
shutter  to  look  out  again — on  rain- 
gutted  gullies,  cracked  clay,  ashen  weeds 
the  color  of  death.  Bah!  Only  a  fool 
could  love  a  native  land  like  this.  And 
he  was  no  fool — he  would  be  gone  away 
from  it  again  in  three  days. 

Three  days  and  no  more.  A  day  to 
visit  with  his  brother  and  the  meager 
relatives  left  in  his  family;  a  day  of 
fasting  for  the  ceremony;  and  another 
day  to  marry  Anula  the  last  time  and 
be  off  with  her  to  Bombay  again.  Yes, 
three  days  was  enough. 

The  train  tilted  around  a  long  curve. 
Weya  sighed;  it  was  the  bend  through 
the  Sand  Hills  behind  town.  He  was 
there.  He  wiped  the  dust  from  his  face, 
and  stood  up  to  lift  his  bedding  roll 
down  from  the  rack  above.  He  shook 
the  layer  of  dust  from  his  white  cotton 
jacket,  ran  a  comb  through  his  wet  black 
hair,  and  stood  waiting  at  the  compart- 
ment door. 

He  might  have  been  a  stranger,  he 
thought,  standing  there  so  quietly,  gazing 
so  dispassionately.  No,  his  breath  came 
no  faster  than  yesterday  when  he  looked 
out  upon  the  ghats  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  strangely  clawed  valleys  of  Hydera- 
bad. And  yet  this  was  Tamil  land — his 
land,  where  he  had  been  born,  had 
suckled,  had  almost  become  another 
farmer — 

"A  feeble  jackstraw  impotently  wait- 
ing for  the  monsoons,"  he  said  out  loud ; 
and  remembered,  in  that  same  breath, 
where  he  was.  He  looked  around  the 
compartment  apologetically.  But  the 
three  other  men  who  sat  there  heavy 
with  heat  and  the  endurance  of  it,  ap- 
parently had  heard  nothing.  They  gave 
no  sign. 

Countrymen,  Weya  dismissed  them 
sadly  to  himself,  dulled  by  that  fierce 


enemy,  the  sun.  Dulled  as  he  would  find 
his  brother  Chora,  dulled  as  Dapulu  his 
old  uncle  and  the  cousins  Wanny  and 
Detu  would  be.  .  .  .  How  ever  was  he 
going  to  talk  with  them — even  for  three 
days?  Would  they  understand  this  new 
Weya?  He  could  tell  them  of  the  pave- 
ments and  miracles  of  Bombay — oh, 
that  was  easy  enough.  He  could  set 
their  ears  to  tingling  with  the  tale  of 
good  fresh  water  gushing  plentifully, 
day  and  night,  from  a  pipe  in  every 
house.  And  they  would  understand  the 
luxury  of  grass  and  trees  and  flowers — 
yearning  for  green  things  as  they  did. 

But  what  of  the  other  ingredients  that 
made  his  life  now — the  intoxicating 
words  he  had  discovered:  the  books 
upon  books  he  knew  by  heart;  ah,  the 
beauty  and  passion  of  those  endless 
talks  he  and  the  other  young  law  stu- 
dents had  sitting  along  the  sea  wall  at 
night  —  sometimes  all  night  —  probing, 
dissecting,  recreating  anything  their 
minds  happened  upon,  religion,  ethics, 
governments,  economics,  anything.  .  .  . 

The  train  slowed  between  houses  of 
mud  and  sticks.  There  was  a  scratching 
of  millet,  of  sweet  potatoes,  more  gul- 
lies, houses  wedged  like  kernels  on  a 
cob,  the  great  carved  towers  of  the  old 
temple,  and  then  the  jutting  roof  of  the 
long  stone  station.  Weya  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Clamor  and  the  sun  struck  him.  He 
put  his  hand  out  to  steady  himself 
against  the  heavy  slap  of  noise,  the 
quick  stinging  impact  of  sunlight  on 
bare  white  walls.  Water  here — the  good 
clean  smell  of  water?  No,  only  dust, 
the  musty  sourness  of  .betel  juice,  and 
people,  people  everywhere — tea  vend- 
ers, broadcake  sellers,  men  in  dirty 
dhotis,  Parsees  with  cloven  hats,  scream- 
ing, gesturing  Mohammedans  who 
swarmed  about  him,  surging  up  the  red- 
spattered  stones,  surging  down  them. 
Weya  looked  for  a  familiar  face,  but 
there  were  none — not  even  the  black 
destroyed  one  of  the  leper  that  went 
begging  the  length  of  the  train. 

TI7EYA  didn't  expect  the  family  to 
"  meet  him.  Uncle  Dapulu  was  too 
old.  Chora  probably  wouldn't  feel  free 
to  spend  two  rupees  on  a  tonga.  After 
all,  it  was  an  hour's  ride  from  here  to 
their  village.  And  Anula — well,  what 
could  a  man  expect  of  a  country  girl  of 
eighteen,  even  though  she  had  been 
married  to  him  for  six  years? 

He  waved  his  hand  to  call  a  carrying 
boy.  Six  came  howling,  swooping  at  his 
straw  case,  tearing  at  his  bedding  roll, 
fighting  like  kites  for  the  copper  he'd 
give.  He  watched  them,  wincing  inside, 
and  gave  two  coppers.  He  couldn't  see 
six  Tamils  struggle  that  way  to  divide 
what  onp  copper  would  buy. 

"A  tonga"  he  told  them. 

"A  tonga!  A  tonga!"  the  cry  scat- 
tered from  boy  to  boy,  and  they  went 
running  with  his  things  to  a  hooded  car- 
riage. Weya  followed,  stepping  care- 
fully over  the  wet  splashes  of  betel 
juice  that  stained  the  platform. 

"Weya!"  Someone  called  his  name. 
No,  it  would  be  some  other  Weya  who 
was  wanted.  But  he  looked  around.  It 
was  his  brother  Chora,  calling,  gestur- 
ing. 

Weya  felt  a  quick  flood  of  happiness. 
"Chora!  Chora!"  he  cried,  his  eyes  wet. 
He  clasped  the  other's  shoulders,  hug- 
ging him,  laughing  with  him,  hugging 
him  again. 


Chora  was  thin,  but  not  gaunt.  His 
dhoti  was  clean;  his  jacket  pressed. 
Chora,  his  brother!  "You  look  well!" 
Weya's  incredulous  surprise  was  salved 
with  happiness  and  affection. 

"Yes,  well,"  Chora  said  effusively,  no 
pain  in  his  eyes,  no  stark  memory  tight- 
ening his  lips. 

"Brother!"  Weya  admired.  "You  have 
had  enough  to  eat  this  year!" 

The  older  brother  took  fire  from  the 
younger.  "Brother,  you  will  never  be- 
lieve me!  We  grow  corn  and  sugar  cane 
and  barley  and  melons  now." 

Weya  sobered.  "By  grow  do  you  mean 
seed  planted  in  the  earth?  Or  do  you 
mean  a  crop  harvested?" 

"Harvested!"  Chora  insisted,  clutch- 
ing Weya's  arm,  leading  him  toward  the 
tonga.  "Truly  you  will  not  know  us  now 
that  we  have  water.  Think,  Weya — a 
steel-bladed  plow,  morning-glories  over 
the  house,  a  duckpond  with  ducks  and 
eggs — all  you  can  eat  every  day!" 

"It  is  a  djinn's  tale!"  Weya  shook  his 
head,  not  wanting  to  show  his  skepti- 
cism here  on  the  platform. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,"  Chora  ad- 
mired. "You  are  taller!  You  walk  with 
authority." 

"I  addressed  the  assembly  last  week," 
Weya  found  the  words  before  he 
thought.  "Think,  Brother,  me  a  Tamil 
not  yet  twenty-five  holding  the  floor  for 
ten  minutes  with  all  the  great  Bombay 
lawyers  listening  and  clapping!  Ah,  it 
was  an  honor  to  bring  tears  to  your 
eyes." 

"You  shall  repeat  the  speech  for  us 
at  home!" 

Weya  laughed.  "What,  a  plea  for  a 
new  law  code?" 

"A  whole  new  law  code!"  the  words 
grew  large  on  Chora's  tongue. 

"Oh,  no.    Just  for — for  animals." 

"Animals?  But  why  do  animals  need 
laws?"    Chora  was  stupefied. 

Weya  hesitated  a  little.  "To  govern 
the  treatment  of  them." 

Chora  interrupted.  "But  we  never  lay 
a  finger  on  animals!  Our  religion  for- 
bids it!" 

Weya  drew  up  sharply.  "It  forbids  us 
to  kill  animals!  But  it  does  not  say  we 
must  feed  them  and  let  humans  die  of 
famine.  It  does  not  forbid  fences  to 
keep  them  out  of  our  fields!" 

"But  we  have  never  built  fences." 
Chora  shook  his  head  helplessly.  "We 
never  have." 

Weya  felt  the  hot  tide  of  anger  rise 
up  in  him  at  this  senseless  answer.  This 
was  what  he  had  expected.  "You  do  not 
understand,  Brother,"  he  said.  "Some 
other  time  we'll  talk  this — perhaps!" 

"Yes,"  Chora  agreed,  "next  week,  the 
week  after,  I  must  hear  what  this 
thing  is." 

Weya  started  to  speak  and  stopped; 
he'd  explain  later  about  staying  only 
three  days. 

They  were  at  the  tonga.  Chora  took 
his  jacket  off,  folded  it  across  his  arm, 
and  crawled  in,  squatting  on  the  floor. 
It  was  more  difficult  for  Weya  to  cross 
his  trousered  legs,  so  he  braced  himself 
against  the  hood  with  his  legs  dangling 
out  behind.  The  driver  started  the  pony 
with  the  usual  clattering  run  across  the 
cobblestones  of  the  station  square,  and 
then  slowed  to  an  ambling  walk  in  the 
melee  of  people  and  oxen  crowding  the 
long  main  street. 

Weya  said,  "There  is  much  to  tell, 
Brother.  To  think  you  are  headman  of 
the  village  now  Father  is  dead." 

"Yes,"    Chora    said    simply.     "I    am 


young  still   for  it — but   I  was  Pi 
eldest  son.   So  it  had  to  be." 

Weya  thought  of  the  paa 
things  his  lawyer  friends  had  t 
about  this  "village  rule."  But  hi 
said,  "What  of  Uncle  Dapulu?" 

"He   is   frail  now,"   Chora   told 
"but  his  mind  stays  young  and 
ous.    He  still  reads  the  stars  each 
for  the  village." 

"Yes,  yes,"  Weya  nodded,  reroe 
ing  the  soft-faced  scholar  who 
uncle,  remembering  the  long  hoi 
under  the  stars  with  him,  reme; 
so  many  things  he  thought  he 
gotten. 

"We  think  to  send  Detu  to  tl 
agricultural  college  at  Madras." 


TITEYA  showed  his  surprise.  "A 
*  *  of  theories!  What  good  is  kn 
crop  rotation  and  contour  planti 
a  dry  plain  like  this  where  any  lei 
crop  is  ruined  if  the  monsoon  bre 
week  late?" 

"But,  Brother,  the  river  has  o 
Chora  reminded  him. 

Weya  gestured  impatiently.  ; 
friend  Palachari  says  ..."  He  c 
himself.  No  use  trying  to  explai 
brilliant  Palachari  whose  oratioa 

"I  have  called  a  family  conferea 
morrow.  We  will  decide  Detu's  I 
there,"  Chora  said  with  quiet  fill 

Weya  bit  his  lip.  A  family  confi 
sometimes  took  three  days — a  w 
once  the  words  started  coming  ou 
each  cousin  was  talked  dry.  "WJ 
Wanny?"  he  asked. 

"Wanny  prospers.  He  brought 
crop  of  chili  peppers,  and  his  wife  i 
ing  him  a  child." 

Weya  nodded,  hesitating  befo 
said,  "And  Anula?  You  have  tm 
me  of  her." 

Chora  looked  embarrassed,  ru 
the  wart  on  his  nose.  "Anula  is— 
well,"  was  all  he  could  find  to  say 

Weya  laughed  to  cover  the  awk 
ness  he  felt.  It  is  difficult  to  ask 
tions  about  a  wife  you  don't  knov 
she  amiable?  Has  she  all  her  1 
Has  she  flesh  on  those  scarecrow 
of  hers  yet?"  Weya  asked  in  one  b 
"Remember,  I  have  not  seen  her 
years.  She  was  eleven — no,  twel 
the  ceremony  when  I  went  away." 

"She  is  eighteen  now  and  a  wo; 
Chora  tried  to  explain. 

"You  mean — she  is  more  than  a 
die  of  bones?" 

Chora  chuckled.  "Let  me  as! 
that  question  after  you  have  seen 

Weya  took  this  to  mean  Anuli 
passably  rounded  and  plump.  "A! 
said,  gloating  a  little.  "Then  I 
nothing  to  worry  about.  She  w 
good  and  industrious.  She  will  m 
good  wife.  You  see,  I  have  had 
look  at  city  wives,  and  while  they  1 
one,  just  looking  at  them,  me — 
well  content  to  have  an  obedient 
try  girl  in  my  house."  Weya  smih 
pansively,  and  stopped  as  though 
his  brother  congratulate  him  of 
sensible  decision. 

Chora  shifted  uneasily.  "It  i 
exactly  that  way,"  he  said.  "Anul 
a  mind  of  her  own." 

(Continued  on  page  83J 


"Blessings,  Weya!"  the  las! 
said.  It  was  she,  Anula — this 
browed  beanty  with  a  bod' 
was  small  and  soft  and  rot 
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sundry  gatherings.  At  least  the  con- 
gressmen try  to  keep  them  home.  Mr. 
Will  C.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, reports  that  a  scientist  friend  of 
his  is  putting  the  final  touches  on  a 
serum  which,  when  injected  into  a  fel- 
low's veins,  renders  him  incapable  of 
hearing  his  own  voice  although  capable 
of  normal  functioning  otherwise.  Mr. 
Davis'  scientist  is  looking  for  a  few 
guinea  pigs.  We're  not  very  scientific. 
Therefore,  we  don't  know  whether  one's 
inability  to  hear  one's  own  voice  dis- 
courages speechmaking.  And  yet  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  try. 

OUR  listening  post  in  Washington, 
Robert  McCormick,  has  just  returned 
from  the  copper  town  of  Morenci,  Ari- 
zona. There,  among  other  interesting 
people,  he  met  Doctor  Charles  W.  Ter- 
rell. Doctor  Terrell  is  a  young  man, 
graduated  from  a  good  school,  seeking 
the  experience  that  is  said  to  be  had 
only  in  small  rugged  settlements  like 
Morenci.  Patients  did  not  overwhelm 
him  at  first.  After  a  spell  of  patient 
waiting  in  his  office,  he  received  his  first 
visitor — the  wife  of  an  important  citi- 
zen. According  to  Mr.  McCormick, 
Doctor  Terrell  brushed  himself  off, 
straightened  his  tie,  greeted  the  lady 
with  his  No.  1  professional  manner.  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly  and  opened  his 
medical  career  with,  "Doctor,  how  much 
castor  oil  do  you  give  a  goat?"  The 
doctor  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  con- 
sulted several  books,  thumbed  through 
a  nice  new  file  and  asked,  "How  old  is 
the  goat?" 


THEN  take  trivialities  like  proh 
its  possible  return,  and  tales 
stuff  we  used  to  drink  in  del 
wrote  an  item  about  prohibi 
some  time  ago.  It  was  rei 
H.  W.  Seaman  in  London 
and  he  hastened  to  reply.  "1 lers 
land,"  says  Mr.  Seaman,  becU 
the  waiter,  "we  have  what  we  c 
Depth  Charge.  You  mix  an  at 
Jamaica  ginger  in  eight  ounces  c 
Put  this  into  one  end  of  a  tw< 
ber  pipe,  attach  the  other  e: 
jet,  turn  on  the  gas.  Let  the 
through  the  mixture  for  ten  n 
Turn  off  the  gas.  Detach  the  tub 
the    nostrils    and   drink    it    off 
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pausing  for  breath, 
lar  in  Glasgow." 


This  is  verj 
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NATURALLY  we're  getting  qui) 
of  mail   from  Oklahoma,  th< 
Senator    Josh    Lee,    contriver   > 
amendments.     The  communicati 
contain  newspaper  clippings  reJ^A-; 
dire    benefits    of    prohibition    in 
homa,    a    dry    state — in    a    man 
speaking.     Here  are   a   few  heaj> 
War  Declared  on  Bootleggers  inE 
County.     Wholesale  Liquor  Sup  , 
Wheels    Here.    3,458    Pints   <^Ki 
Taken  in  State  Raids.     Drunk 
Arrests  Rise.     Bootleggers  Not  lU 
Prices.     Rule    Bootlegger    Mi 
Prices.    These   are   just   a    fetHfeA 
samples  sent  us.    But,  of  course,  ^ 
erybody  including  Senator  L 
a  good  federal  law  against  ha^k  ty 
would    put    an    end    to    nonsem 
that.  .  .  . 
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"To  think  I  wouldn't  join  the  Navy  'cause  I  didn't 
want    io    see    th'    world    through    a    porthole!" 
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A  River  Came 

Continued  from  page  80 


K.i  much  the  better."  Weya  smiled 
■fcintly.  "A  lawyer  with  the  future  I 
Jmeeds  a  woman  who  can  think — as 
las  she  does  it  docilely  and  obedi- 
H  .  .  .  Yes,  I  shall  come  to  love  her, 

ttf" 

Csra  looked  uncomfortably  at  his 
lift.  "Anula,"  he  began,  "likes  the 
rfc'and — growing  things." 
■ah!"  Weya  shrugged.  "Women  of 
■pen  have  all  sorts  of  notions,  don't 
|  Wait  until  she  sees  Bombay  and 
fiouse  she  will  run  for  me  there. 
m  will  give  her  something  else  to 
|  -about." 

lira's  mouth  worked,  but  he  didn't 
to  find  the  words  he  wanted.  He 
i  at  the  floor.  After  a  while  he 
"What  of  the  war,  Weya?  Will 
|ne  to  us?" 

ya  shrugged.   "Who  can  say?" 
ar  brings  destruction,"  Chora  re- 
d  him. 

n  the  Japanese  do  worse  than  the 
as  already  done  to  us?"  Weya  said 
ully. 

d  yet  as  he  looked  about,  he  began 
onder.  The  town  was  different. 
rs  weren't  filled  with  garbage. 
led  stones  held  the  street  dust 
There  were  new  buildings  of 
and  plaster.  Several  of  the  old 
had  new  fronts.  And  there  were 
windows — the  sari  maker,  the 
x,  the  spice  merchant  even,  had 
And  that  heavy  gilt  sign  over  the 
brewer's  shop — it  was  half  the 
t  of  a  man.  It  must  have  cost  a 
ed  rupees.  Weya  puzzled  over  this 
:ural  prosperity.  One  year's  good 
wouldn't  do  it,  he  knew.  Some- 
more  curious  had  happened, 
turned  to  Chora.  "There  is  more 
y  in  the  town." 

>ra  nodded.   "Yes,  the  river  came," 
d  in  full  explanation, 
t  to  the  town  itself." 

b  a  hundred  villages  that  lie  be- 

I" 
J 

fou  mean  there  is  enough  water  in 
-this  river  you  tell  of,  for  every - 

crops,  even  during  the  dry  mon- 

i" 

ivelve  months  of  the  year,"  Chora 
ed  him. 

■ya  could  not  believe  it. 
ora  saw  this,  and  said,  "There  is 
money  enough  now  to  pay  taxes 
Hit  borrowing  from  moneylenders. 
e  three  Parsees  in  our  village,  only 
emains." 

YA  drowsed,  stunned  by  heat  and 
[are.  The  jolting  stop  of  the  tonga 
ned  him.  He  stared;  it  was  the 
douse,  but  hardly  recognizable  un- 
iiat  curtain  of  green  vines.  He  saw 
corn,  cane  as  thick  as  his  wrist, 
ing  mangoes,  and  —  yes,  melon 
!  underneath.  He  ran  to  touch 
,  to  rub  the  moist  green  between 
ngers  as  a  miser  rubs  gold, 
en  the  family  was  around  him, 
ting  his  name.  Dogs  were  barking; 
ic  ducks  batting  between  his  legs, 
lessings!"     Uncle     Dapulu     cried 

gh  his  white  beard, 
lessings!"    Chora's    wife    chanted 

Wanny    and    his    dumpling- faced 

lessings!"  the  younger  cousins 
used  with  the  dogs  and  the  goats 
the  ducks. 

|eya  threw  his  arms  about  them — 
and  then  the  next,  and  the  next 
mulous    with    the    affection    that 
ed  up  in  his  heart, 
ilessings,    Weya!"    the    last    voice 

It  was  Anula. 
eya  gasped  his  surprise.    Anula — 
calm-browed  beauty  with  a  body 


that  was  small  and  soft  and  rounded! 
And  then  he  saw  her  eyes  burned  with  a 
fire  that  was  not  love.  At  that  same  mo- 
ment he  was  conscious  she  had  not 
called  him  husband  in  the  greeting. 

He  made  no  move  to  touch  her — the 
final  ceremony  not  yet  being  said — but 
salaamed  with  his  hands.  "Blessings, 
Wife!"  he  said,  and  thought  she  stiff- 
ened. 

Chora's  wife  brought  him  water  in  a 
copper  basin  for  his  hands.  On  the  ta- 
ble looking  toward  the  sturdy  mass  of 
cane,  the  other  women  laid  sesame- 
seed  cakes,  dates,  and  a  foaming  cup  of 
goat's  milk.  Then  as  he  ate,  they 
crowded  around  him;  watching  his 
hands,  his  gestures,  the  way  he  laughed; 
looking  at  that  white  city  handkerchief, 
at  the  silk  necktie,  the  trousers,  the 
leather  shoes  he  wore.  He  was  a  fabu- 
lous being,  but  theirs — theirs! 

TN  a  while  the  men  made  ready  to  go  to 
■*■  the  fields  for  the  rest  of  daylight.  The 
women  drew  off — murmuring,  sighing, 
admiring.  After  all,  he  might  want  to 
change  his  city  suit  for  the  lounging 
comfort  of  a  dhoti,  and  it  was  his  wife's 
place  to  serve  him. 

Chora  called  from  the  yard:  "We'll 
be  in  the  cane  when  you  are  ready  to 
see  about." 

Weya  took  off  his  jacket  and  handed 
it  to  Anula,  looking  at  her  the  while.  He 
untied  his  tie;  opened  his  shirt,  still 
looking  at  her.  "You  have  grown  beau- 
tiful," he  said. 

The  girl  turned  away,  saying  nothing. 

Weya  saw  her  slim  neck,  the  lovely 
curve  of  her  body,  and  trembled  a  little 
as  he  fumbled  his  cuff  links.  "I  shall 
take  you  back  to  Bombay  with  great 
pride,"  he  said,  already  proud. 

Anula  turned.  "I  am  not  going  to 
Bombay!"  she  said. 

Weya  stared  at  her. 

"I  will  not  be  good  as  a  city  wife," 
Anula  explained.  Her  manner  was 
stripped  of  shy  headshakes  and  lisping 
femininity.  She  spoke  with  the  straight- 
forward candor  of  a  child. 

Weya  laughed  in  quick  relief.  "Oh, 
is  that  all?"  ho  said,  and  cocked  his  head 
playfully.  "Then  I  will  teach  you,  little 
one." 

In  that  second,  Anula's  face  changed. 
"No,"  she  said  with  composed  fury.  "I'll 
have  the  marriage  annulled  rather  than 
go!" 

"Annulled!  But  the  first  ceremony  has 
been  said.   You  are  my  wife." 

"I  will  not  go  to  Bombay!" 

Weya  tried  for  sane  words.  "But,  An- 
ula, little  one,"  he  half  coaxed,  "you 
have  been  trained  in  my  family  these 
six  years  to  be  a  city  lawyer's  wife.  You 
have  had  lessons  in  Hindustani,  in  read- 
ing and  writing  to  fit  you." 

Anula's  face  softened.  "Yes,"  she 
agreed,  "it  is  that  knowledge  which  has 
taught  me  love — " 

Weya  took  an  angry  menacing  step 
toward  her.  "Love  for  some  other  man? 
Is  that  it?" 

Anula  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she 
said,  and  then  confessed  softly,  "love  for 
our  river  that  has  come — for  our  land." 

Weya  snorted.  "What  trash  have  you 
been  reading?"  he  asked  angnly. 

She  turned  away  from  him.  When  she 
answered,  it  was  a  woman  counting 
treasures.  "I  have  read  crop  bulletins 
from  the  agriculture  college  .  .  .  how 
to  select  seed,  nurture  seedlings,  graft 
scions — the  young  orchard  there  is  mine. 
Beyond  the  cane  I've  a  seed  patch  of 
soya  beans.  I'm  growing  them  for  our 
village  people — that  we  Tamils  who 
have  lived  so  scantily  for  generations  on 
poor  millet  may  have  a  food  that  grows 
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bones  and  gives  spirit.  These  are  things 
I  have  read,  Weya — the  harvests  that 
water  brings." 

"Bah!"  Weya  snapped.  "You  are 
harvesting  a  mirage!  In  three  days  you 
will  return  with  me  to  Bombay!" 

She  gasped,  but  he  turned  away 
abruptly  and  flung  out  of  the  room 
toward  the  fields. 

She  was  diseased,  fanatic,  unstable, 
Weya  told  himself,  furiously  stamping 
:  over  the  farm  that  next  hour.  She  was 
'  overly  emotional,  sentimental,  imprac- 
tical. And  yet  as  these  singed  words 
dropped  from  his  hot  tongue,  he  couldn't 
rid  himself  of  the  memory  of  her  beau- 
tifully reliant  face,  her  steady  eyes,  her 
small  capable  hands.  And  as  he  fumed 
and  stamped  and  threw  out  words,  there 
around  him  was  the  disturbing  testi- 
mony of  green  growing  things. 

The  land  was  not  spread  with  a  single 
crop,  as  he  remembered  it,  but  wedged 
now  and  striped  and  fitted  with  a  dozen 
different  greens — small  patches  a  fam- 
ily could  harvest  quickly  before  wind, 
or  rain,  or  sun  could  take  it.  He  cut  a 
fat  cane  stalk  from  earth  where  cane 
had  never  grown  before,  and  sank  his 
teeth  into  it.  It  was  brittle  with  sweet 
juice.  He  sucked  it  thoughtfully,  walk- 
ing on  to  the  chili  patch,  around  melons 
and  eggplants,  seeing  the  shade  crop  of 
mango  seedlings  and  the  braces  that 
still  held  them  upright. 

"It's  a  vision!  A  dream!"  he  said, 
arguing  with  himself.  "An  impractical 
bubble  that  will  burst  any  minute!"  and 
walked  on.  He  saw  sticks  tumbled  in 
one  place,  a  seedling  about  to  topple. 
Without  thinking  what  his  hands  did,  he 
stooped  and  straightened  it,  tamping 
the  earth  with  his  foot,  setting  the  props 
again. 

Just  beyond,  he  came  on  Anula's  bean 
patch.  It  was  very  green — a  vigorous 
and  vibrant  green  in  clean,  tight  rows 
that  had  been  plucked  and  tended  and 
cared  for  the  way  a  woman  tends  a 
home  she  loves.  He  felt  a  bulging  pod, 
a  second  one — the  vines  were  heavy 
with  them.  Yes,  there  would  be  seed 
enough  here  for  the  village — mealy 
soyas  that  would  make  milk,  and  oil, 
and  good  sour  curd.  He  heard  the  bell 
for  the  evening  meal;  and  yet  he  stood 
there  thinking;  unwilling  to  leave  those 
thoughts;  not  sure  he  could  take  them 
with  him. 

Later,  as  he  ate,  he  asked  questions. 
How  near  was  the  river?  How  wide  was 
the  channel?  Was  it  steady?  Did  it 
flood  during  the  wet  monsoon?  How 
was  the  water  measured  to  each  village? 
Was  there  a  charge  for  it?  Were  water 
robbers  at  work? 

He  listened  shrewdly  to  the  answers 
Chora  and  Wanny  and  Detu  gave.  But 
let  Anula  come  into  the  room  and  his 
eyes  followed  her.  She  moved  with  an 
easy  grace,  not  shy,  not  awkwardly  un- 
sure of  herself.  Twice  he  asked  ques- 
tions so  she  would  hear  them ;  yet  when 
it  was  her  turn  to  serve  him,  she  did 
it  quickly,  adequately,  impersonally. 
Weya  was  hurt.  A  man  wants  defer- 
ence and  admiration  from  a  wife  when 
he  eats.  Else  how  can  he  relish  his  food? 

TT  WAS  not  long  after  daylight  that 
■*■  Weya  slipped  out  of  the  house  next 
morning.  He  wanted  to  see  the  river 
with  his  own  eyes  before  he  talked  again 
with  the  family. 

He  found  it  beyond  the  village — a 
sheet  of  blue  sky  that  moved  slowly 
over  washed  stones.  It  was  not  a  wadi; 
it  was  not  the  Ganges;  but  there  in  that 
dry  shelving  plain  it  was  a  tangible 
miracle.  He  filled  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  it,  tracing  it  back  as  far  as  he 
could  see  to  the  horizon;  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  breathless  worship  for  engineer- 
ing. Why  had  he  not  studied  at  its  feet, 
instead  of  this  paltry  bundle  of  words 
called  law?  Why  had  he  thought  law 
was  a  means  of  helping  and  guiding  oth- 


ers? A  man  who  brought  water  was  near 
godhood. 

He  followed  the  grassy  bank,  stopped 
abruptly  once  to  stare  at  a  trampled 
corn  patch  where  six  cows  ate  lazily. 
"Marauding  cattle  that  belong  to  no  one, 
feasting  on  this!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
shied  a  stone  at  them. 

On  beyond  he  came  to  the  sluice  gate 
that  let  water  into  the  irrigation  canal 
for  the  village.  He  turned  and  went  with 
it.  It  was  wider  than  a  man  could  jump, 
and  straight  as  a  stick,  except  for  that 
one  elbow  beyond  the  village.  At  the 
elbow  he  turned  again,  toward  Anula's 
seed  patch. 

He  stopped  with  a  quick  cry  at  the 
green  edge  of  it.  What  was  this — the 
vines  down,  crushed,  trampled  upon, 
the  seed  pods  scattered?  What  wicked 
hand  had  destroyed  this — this  beautiful 
promise  to  the  village? 

Weya  raised  his  eyes  and  saw.  Three 
earth-colored  cows  wandering  aimlessly, 
stamping,  munching — he  grabbed  a  bean 
stake  and  ran  furiously  at  them.  "Get 
out!"  he  screamed.  "Get  out!"  whack- 
ing and  cracking  with  the  pole.  "You 
robbers!" 

Then,  through  his  fury,  Weya  heard 
another  sound.  It  was  a  crackling  of 
angry  shouts,  mounting  to  shrieks.  He 
turned  and  saw  a  mob  of  villagers  com- 
ing at  him  with  scythes  and  poles.  "The 
infidel!  He  hits  sacred  cattle!"  they 
were  yelling. 

Weya  stood  stunned,  watching  them 
come.  He  tried  to  speak  those  fine 
words  he  had  spoken  at  the  assembly  in 
Bombay,  but  they  wouldn't  come  out. 
He  tried  to  gesture,  but  his  arms  were 
leaden.  Suddenly  he  saw  Anula  running 
into  the  very  path  of  the  mob.  "Stop!" 
sh.?  ordered  them.   "He  is  my  husband!" 

A  moan  rose  up.  "Your  husband!  A 
man  who  beats  sacred  cattle!" 

"My  husband!"  Anula  repeated,  de- 
fying them  with  that  word. 

The  meager  scrawny  men  stared  their 
pinched,  outraged  stare,  grumbling  men- 
acingly. And  then  Chora  was  there, 
their  headman,  talking  to  them,  reason- 
ing, placating.  Anula  came  to  Weya. 
"Come,"  she  whispered.  "It  is  better 
that  we  go  to  the  house." 

•"PHE  floating  wicks  were  lighted  in  the 
■^  bowls  of  oil.  The  family  sat  in  a  closer 
circle.  It  was  the  fourth  hour  of  con- 
ference, and  many  words  had  been  said. 
Chora  was  speaking  now,  fretful,  fear- 
ful :  "I  say  that  it  is  better  you  go  back 
to  the  city  this  night,  Brother,  even 
though  you  go  to  the  railway  on  foot 
and  out  into  this  storm  that  gathers. 
The  villagers  threaten  you  worse.  By 
morning  I  may  not  be  able  to  stop 
them!" 

Weya  jumped  to  his  feet.  "No, 
Brother!  I  will  not  go!  I  said  it  before, 
and  I  say  it  now — my  place  is  here.  .  .  . 
Shall  all  the  millions  of  rupees  the  Brit- 
ish spent  bringing  that  miracle  of  water 
to  us  be  wasted  because  of  superstitious 
villagers  who  do  not  even  know  the  ten- 
ets of  their  own  faith?  Our  religion  does 
not  forbid  fences.  Only  custom  forbids 
it.  What  good  am  I  if  I  cannot  help  and 
explain  this?" 

Chora  shook  his  head  stubbornly. 
"The  villagers  want  neither  you  nor 
your  fences." 

Weya  paced  excitedly  as  he  had  paced 
all  those  hours,  knowing  Anula's  dark 
eyes  followed  him,  that  some  message 
was  in  them  for  him  if  only  he  had  but 
one  unharassed  moment  to  read  it.  "Oh, 
I  know  my  way  was  wrong  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "But  I  shall  find  another 
way  that  will  not  offend  custom — if  not 
today,  tomorrow;  if  not  this  year,  then 
next — that  will  leave  Anula's  seedbeds 
undisturbed,  and  let  men  eat  their  own 
crops  without  fear  of  vengeance  in  the 
hereafter." 

Two  cousins  broke  out  with  words, 
Chora  made  a  third,  all  talking  together. 


Uncle  Dapulu  motioned  Weya  t< 
on  the  shadowy  corner  of  the  ve 
where  he  always  sat  in  the  ev<  nifl 
spoke  softly  through  that  long 
beard  of  his,  only  for  Weya.  "I  i 
stand.  Nephew — for  in  sixty  yea: 
eyes  have  seen  my  own  children  c 
want  of  the  food  that  roving  ca 
eaten.   Come  closer." 

Weya  leaned  until  his  ear  was  i 
old  man's  lips. 

"You  want  a  fence,"  Uncle  D 
whispered.  "Go  to  the  bend  in  the  I 
Weya,  the  elbow  buttressed  wi  . 
and  stones,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
of  something.  A  storm  breaks  t 
boy.  Remember,  the  things  a 
does  are  planned  in  heaven."  His  | 
eyes  laughed  up  at  Weya,  and  bl 
him. 

TI7EYA  stood  thinking,  but  even 
*  *  puzzled  he  heard  drops  of  ra 
turned  and   made   his  way,  cauti< 
secretly,  from  the  house. 

In    the    tossing,    drenching    rail 
found  the  bend  in  the  canal 
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green  flashes  of  lightning  he  studiec 
stones  and  mud  that  buttressed 
bend.  He  walked  the  depression  b< 
it  where  rain  rivulets  were  alr< 
ankle-deep,  feeling  with  his  feet  w 
the  land  bulged  up  toward  the  fi 
themselves. 

Yes,  that  was  it.    If  the  canal  ^ 
divided  here,  it  would  circle  around 
fields  on  two  sides,  making  an  islan 
them — a    safe    protected    island, 
cattle  would  not  jump  a  full  ditch. 

He  ran  to  the  mud  dike,  clawin. 
it  with  his  hands,  freeing  a  stone,  thi 
ing  it  below,  clawing  again.  Ther 
was  aware  of  the  hands  that  reac 
with  his,  of  the  dark  form  there  be 
him.    "Anula!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Uncle   Dapulu   told   me  where 
would  be."  she  said.    "I  came  to  h 
to  do  your  bidding.  Husband!" 

"Anula!     Anula!"    Weya    sang 
words,  his  hands  lifting  the  next  i 
as  though  it  were  a  pebble. 
The  End 
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ick-Ack  guns  should 
in  Cook  Books ! 


be  included 


THEY'D  remind  you  that  Gas,  the  same 
fuel  you  cook  with,  is  indispensable  to 
making  guns,  tanks,  planes,  ships! 

They'd  remind  you  to  use  this  vital  fuel 
wisely  in  your  home. 

For  without  the  speed  of  Gas,  months  would 
be  lost  heat-treating  mountains  of  metal. 

Without  the  economy  of  Gas  some  weapons 
would  cost  3  times  as  much  .  .  .  millions 
of  dollars  added  to  the  taxpayer's  burden. 

Without  the  precision  heat  of  Gas,  airplane 
propellers,  armor  plate,  bomb  fuses  and  shells 
could  not  be  made  as  fine  or  as  fast  as 
thev  are  todav! 

J  J 

Ordinarily  there  is  ample  Gas  for  all  needs. 
This  winter,  however,  with  a  vastly  increased 
War  production  requiring  tremendous 
additional  quantities  of  Gas,  you  may  be 
asked  to  curtail  your  household  use  of  Gas. 
But  remember  doing  your  part  will  help 
make  available  Gas  for  vital  War  industries 
.  .  .  Gas  essential  to  Victory ! 

AMERICAN        GAS       ASSOCIATION 


i' 


tr  DAY  85,000,000  AMERICANS  DEPEND  ON  GAS  ...  to  save  time,  money  and  food 
'-  loking  ...  to  preserve  food  safely  in  silent  Gas  refrigerators  ...  to  heat  water  and 

■i:s  economically.  In  thousands  of  towns  and  cities,  the  Gas  Company  is  community 
^quarters  for  cooking  and  nutrition  information.  If  you  want  the  latest  advice  on 
i   important  subjects,  consult  your  Gas  Company. 

l\Buy  War  Bonds  today— save  for  the  Certified  Performance  Gas  range  oj  tomorrow. 
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"Trust  the  People' 


WE  BORROW  the  title  of  this  editorial 
from  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill's 
unforgettable  speech  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. We  borrow  the  following  from  Wendell 
Willkie's  report  to  the  American  people  after 
his  recent  swing  around  the  world : 

It  has  been  suggested  much  of  late,  for  ex- 
ample, that  private  citizens,  particularly  those 
not  expert  in  military  affairs  or  those  uncon- 
nected with  government,  should  refrain  from 
making  suggestions  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war — military,  industrial,  economic  or  political. 
It  is  said  that  we  must  remain  silent  and  allow 
our  leaders  and  the  experts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems unmolested  .  .  . 

The  record  of  this  war  to  date  is  not  such  as 
to  inspire  in  us  any  sublime  faith  in  the  infal- 
libility of  our  military  and  naval  experts.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsense.     Military  ex- 


Some  Plain  Talk  About  Color 


THE  Negro  Question,  solemnly  so-called,  is 
adding  to  some  Americans'  worries  about 
the  war.  Lynchings  are  on  the  upcurve. 
There  are  disputes  and  near  riots  here  and 
there  about  colored  people  moving  into  public 
housing  developments.  Now  and  then,  a  Jap 
agent  is  caught  trying  to  make  medicine  among 
our  Negroes  according  to  the  "Why  fight  the 
white  man's  war?"  formula.  All  these  things 
stir  up  ancient  hates,  fears  and  prejudices,  and 
a  serious  blowup  conceivably  could  result 
sometimes. 

Here  is  what  we  think  about  it.  We  expect 
extremists  of  all  sorts  to  damn  us  for  these 
remarks,  but  we're  used  to  that  and  we're  dis- 
appointed when,  as  sometimes  happens,  our 
expectations  don't  pan  out. 

We  think,  for  one  thing,  that  all  sensible 
Americans  should  set  their  faces  sternly  against 
the  aforesaid  extremists.  We  refer  mainly  to 
(1)  the  domestic  Communists  who,  while 
claiming  to  be  all  out  for  an  Allied  victory,  are 
not  above  making  some  home-grown  hay  for 
themselves  by  spreading  discontent  among  all 
the  Negroes  they  can  get  at;  and  (2)  the  old- 
fashioned  white  Negro-haters  in  both  North 
and  South. 

Neither  of  these  extremist  groups  has  the 
workable  answer  to  the  colored  question.  What 
both  American  whites  and  American  Negroes 
need  are  those  sometimes  dreary,  usually  hard- 
to-achieve,  but  always  useful  virtues  of  toler- 
ance, good  nature,  open-mindedness. 

Whites  need  to  realize  that  the  American 
Negro  is  coming  of  age — in  saying  which,  we 
don't  want  to  sound  patronizing.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Marian  Anderson,  Joe  Louis,  Paul 
Robeson  and  innumerable  colored  artists,  writ- 


perts,  as  well  as  our  leaders,  must  be  constantly 
exposed  to  democracy's  greatest  driving  power 
— the  whiplash  of  public  opinion,  developed 
from  honest,  free  discussion.  Men  with  great 
power  usually  like  to  live  free  of  criticism.  But 
when  they  get  that  way,  that's  the  time  to  in- 
crease the  criticism. 

We  borrow  the  following  from  a  recent 
speech  in  Montreal  by  Director  of  War  Infor- 
mation Elmer  Davis : 

A  free  people  wants  to  know  and  has  a  right 
to  know  how  the  battle  is  going,  and  will  fight 
all  the  harder  if  it  realizes  how  hard  it  must 
fight  for  victory. 

Here  in  Canada  you  have  lately  given  us  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  that  faith,  in  your 
handling  of  the  news  of  the  Dieppe  raid.  The 
report  of  your  Defense  Minister,  Mr.  Ralston, 


ers,  athletes,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
worthy  of  anybody's  respect  and  ac 

Negroes  should  be  helped  and  enc 
in  these  activities — and  also  in  the 
tarian  matters  of  equal  breaks  for  jol 
parts  of  the  country  and  a  fair  show  in  | 
We  should  all  get  firmly  fixed  in  mind  i 
that  a  normal  Negro,  like  a  normal  \\ 
yellow  or  red  man,  is  a  good  citizen  il 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  [ 
society  he  lives  in  is  giving  him  a  fair  c| 

The  colored  people,  on  the  other  hs 
be  well  advised  to  remember  the  ancie 
that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

It  gets  you  nowhere  to  blame  your  o\| 
bles  or  shortcomings  on  the  fact  thl 
ancestors — cruelly  and  unjustly,  it  isj 
were  brought  to  this  continent  200  or  3(1 
ago  against  their  wills.  The  thing  that ) 
is  what  you  do  or  don't  amount  to  in  yi| 
generation. 

The  facts  about  American  Negroes  I 
generation   are   that   they   are   getting! 
breaks  in  our  social  system  all  the  tinl 
the  Negro  has  more  well-wishers  ev«| 
among   American   whites;   that   the  o 
ioned  Negro-hater  is  shrinking  swiftly 
influence    and    public    respect.     Witn| 
Georgia  white  voters'  recent  scrapping 
ernor  Eugene  Talmadge. 

This  happy  condition  shows  signs  of  cl 
ing  and  broadening  out  until  the  Negri 
tion  is  solved  to  the  general  satisfacl 
both  Whites  and  Negroes  will  let  matl 
velop  naturally.  If  either  group  lets  il 
nerve-racked  by  the  war  into  some  sorl 
tremist  hysteria,  the  consequences  can[ 
astrous  all  around. 


was  a  model  of  candor  and  common  sensl 
that  operation  the  casualties  were  propel 
ately  very  heavy.  But  prompt  announc>[ 
of  those  casualties  was  a  proof  that  youil 
ernment  has  faith  in  the  strength  ol 
Canadian  spirit.  And  that  incident  set  il 
ample  which  every  free  people  in  thil| 
should  remember  and  profitably  follow. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  this :  That  wl 
long  since  had  enough  of  being  coddled,  I 
and  babied  along  about  the  United  M 
progress  toward  victory.  The  people  expl 
experts  to  tell  the  best  news  and  the  w| 
fast  as  it  can  be  told  without  helping  the  i 
If  the  people  know  the  experts  ar»»| 
frankly  with  them,  they  will  back  up  'I 
perts  to  the  limit.  If  they  don't,  theyl 
And  can  anybody  justly  blame  them? 


Note  on 


ious  Freedom 


THE  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  its 
recent  5-4  decision  holding  that  govern- 
ment agencies  are  entitled  to  charge  license 
fees  to  persons  distributing  religious  literature 
in  the  streets.     This  decision  was  a  stab  at 


the  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  again  suggest  that  some  large  church  or 
churches  carry  this  fight  to  the  high  court  and 
that  the  struggle  be  given  due  publicity  by  the 


press.  Unless  this  piece  of  judge-made 
fought,  it  will  be  broadened  by  interpr 
until  we  shall  wake  up  some  day  and  ! 
what  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  ever  suppc 
mean. 
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THE  RED  RAIN  OF  BATTLE 
BY  LT.  COMMANDER  JOHN  S. 
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A  little  Child  kneels 

And  lifts  Her  Heart  in  Prayer. 

Her  Face  speaks  of  Trust, 
Of  Faith  in  a  Bright  Future. 


We  see  her  then^^'Woman  Sympathetic 

and  Smiling— -With  a  Smile  that  owes 

much  to  her  Lifelong  use  of  Ipana  and  Massage! 


FOR  H£R,  tonight  is  friendly  and  tomorrow 
bright!  All  around  her  is  evidence  of  her  par- 
ents' and  teachers'  devotion— of  the  careful  thought 
that  shapes  her  future. 

Lucky  little  American,  the  love  and  care  that 
surrounds  her  now  will  show  one  day  in  the 
proud  way  she  faces  the  world— happy  and  confi- 
dent—and smiling. 

Yes,  smiling!  For  even  now  this  little  girl  knows 
a  lesson  in  dental  health  that  many  an  adult  has 


:;f»  1941  at  the  request  of  over  85,000  teachers,  Ipana 
provided  charts,  teaching  helps  and  other  material  for 
u^e  in  dental  hygiene  classes  in  American  schools. 


still  to  learn.  In  thousands  of  classrooms*  all  over 
the  country,  youngsters  are  being  taught  this  vital 
dental  truth— that  firm,  healthy  gums  are  impor- 
tant to  sound  teeth  and  sparkling  smiles. 

Never  Ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  you  notice  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on  your  tooth 
brush— see  your  dentist.  It  may  not  be  serious,  but 
let  him  decide.  He  may  say  your  gums  have  be- 
come sensitive  because  today's  soft  foods  have 
robbed  them  of  exercise.  And,  like  many  dentists, 
he  may  suggest  "the  help  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth 
thoroughly  but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the  gums. 


When  you  massage  your  gums  with  Ipana,  that 
stimulating  "tingle"  means  gum  circulation  is  in- 
creasing—helping^  gums  to  healthier  firmness. 

With  Ipana  and  massage,  help  yourself  to  bright- 
er teeth,  firmer  gums,  a  more  sparkling  smile. 


I 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste 

Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Look  for  the  RCA  Victor 

advertisement  appearing 

regularly  on  this  page 


EVERY  WEEK 

AMERICA  SOLVES  ITS 
GIFT  PROBLEM  WITH 

VICTOR 
RECORDS 


This  wartime  Christmas,  let  Victor  Records 
answer  all  your  gift  problems!  For  there 
isn't  anyone  you  know,  from  Great  Aunt 
Hepzibah  to  your  sister's  baby  whom  you 
can't  surprise  and  delight  with  some  musical 
favorite  on  a  Victor  Record.  And,  with  so 
many  shortages  and  substitutes,  it's  smarter 
than  ever  to  say  Merry  Christmas  with 
VICTOR  RECORDS  — The  Gift  That 
Keeps  On  Giving  ! 


NEW  VICTOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  GUIDE 

VICTOR  has  planned  this  beautiful  four- 
page  colored  Gift  Guide  especially  for  you 
as  the  convenient,  economical  solution  to 
all  your  gift  problems!  It  will  appear  in  Life 
Magazine  on  December  7th.  Be  sure  to  look 
for  it  or  go  to  your  Victor  dealer  for  your 
own  copy,  without  obligation.  And  look, 
too,  for  the  full-page  Victor  Christmas  ad- 
vertisement in  the  American  Weekly  Mag- 
azine on  December  6th,  listing  many  attrac- 
tive Victor  Records  for  gifts.  Your  Victor 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  go  over  either  of  these 
lists  with  you  and  help  you  make  your  se- 
lections. See  how  simple  they  can  make 
Christmas  shopping  for  you! 

THE  GIFT  GUIDE  is  filled  with  Victor 
Albums  and  Records  to  suit  every  taste  in 
music  from  symphonies  to  swing — all  bril- 
liantly performed  by  the  world's  greatest 
artists  and  flawlessly  recorded.  Here  is  music 
for  every  mood . . .  noble  music  to  bring  peace 
and  relaxation . . .  gay  lilting  music  to  lift  the 
spirits  and  help  keep  America  going  ! 


CHRISTMAS  AND 
CHILDREN'S  MUSIC 

Your  Victor  dealer  has  a  wide  selection  of 
delightful  Christmas  and  children's  music 
and  charming  novelties  —  all  on  Victor  and 
Bluebird  Records.  Be  sure  to  hear  them ! 


BUY  WAR   BONDS  EVER/  PAYDAYI 


THE   WORLD'S    GREATEST  ARTISTS   ARE   ON 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  Polilici 

AIMEE  LARKIN  DiftaH 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  England 
KYLE  CRICHTON         Screen  and  Thealer 

MAX  WILKINSON  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

WM.  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Fine  Fealhen 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Humor 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
DENVER  LINDLEY 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS     U.  S 
W.  B.  COURTNEY    U.  S 
FRANK  GERVASI 
MARTHA  GELLHORN 
JIM  MARSHALL 
ROBERT  McCORMICK 
IFOR  THOMAS 


Articles 

Fiction 

Navy  in  Pacific 

Army  in  Far  Eail 

Near  Ea>t 

Articles 

Weit  Coatl 

Washington 

Photographs 


ANY  WEEK 


MR.  JERRY  McM.  CALHOUN  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  wants  to  know 
whether  any  man  who  has  fought  a 
war  can  remember  it  afterward  as  the 
holy  thing  its  ballyhoo  would  make  of 
it  while  it  is  going  on.  With  our  cus- 
tomary courage,  we  pass  that  on  to 
you.  Mr.  Calhoun  reports  that  he  has 
had  a  hot  argument  with  a  congress- 
man who  wants  to  shunt  at  least  half 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  now 
waffletailing  it  in  Washington  to  battle 
areas.  Mr.  Calhoun  contended  that  a 
few  weeks  in  Washington  ruined  any 
soldier  or  sailor  for  active'  service.  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  cause  of  his  dismals.  He 
has  been  entertaining  a  young  soldier 
cousin,  showing  him  Washington  be- 
fore seeing  him  off  to  war.  With  the 
sharp  originality  which  one  acquires  in 
Washington,  he  took  the  young  war- 
rior to  the  Senate  gallery  where  that 
body  was  debating  the  18-19  draft  bill. 
The  boy  listened  for  a  while,  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  said,  "What 
are  they  afraid  of?  Don't  they  know 
that  we're  the  guys  who'll  do  the  actual 
fighting?"  Mr.  Calhoun  explained  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  were  up  for  re- 
election and  that  it  isn't  good  politics  to 
irritate  the  home  folks  before  election. 
"Oh,"  replied  the  lad  in  uniform.  "In 
that  case  I  don't  blame  them.  If  I  had 
a  soft  job  like  theirs  I'd  take  care  of  it, 
too.  Wish  the  rest  of  the  guys  in  camp 
could  listen  in,  though."  So  Mr.  Cal- 
houn bundled  his  young  cousin  off  to 
England,  the  South  Pacific,  Africa  or 


some  such  distant  land,  and  now  he's 
wondering  whether  Senate  debates 
should  be  broadcast,  or  whether  all 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  should  be 
debarred  from  congressional  galleries 
or  whether  it  wouldn't  help  to  compel 
all  members  of  Congress  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  of  their  terms  of  office  on  fight- 
ing fronts  just  to  learn  the  facts  of  life 
and  death.  He  is  very  low  in  the  mind. 

BUT  he'll  get  over  that.  He'd  better, 
anyway.  Somewhere  out  in  the  Pacific 
stands  Corporal  Sam  Brodsky.  From 
him  we've  just  had  a  letter  saying  that 
all's  well — at  least.  "Just  a  few  lines," 
writes  Corporal  Brodsky,  "to  let  you 
know  that  I've  started  to  get  Collier's. 
It  is  sure  grand  to  receive  it  away  out 
here.   You  ought  to  see  the  guys  grab 


for  it  when  it  comes.  Thank  you  very 
much."  Letters  like  that  make  us  a  hi 
tie  humble— quite  a  little.  Okay.  Sam 
We  are  just  about  to  leave  this  com- 
fortable office,  go  to  lunch  in  an  un- 
necessarily high-priced  restaurant  with 
a  fat  guy  who  is  raising  hell  about  his 
taxes.  We  shall  take  your  letter  along, 
Sam.  If  we  had  our  way  he'd  cat  that 
for  lunch  instead  of  filet  of  sole  which 
we  don't  like,  anyway.  And  to  show 
him,  we'd  eat  the  envelope  whereon  the 
name  of  the  censor,  Lieutenant  Some- 
body, is  illegibly  scrawled.  And  now 
that  you  mention  it,  we're  very  low  in 
the  mind,  too. 


ACCORDING  to  our  mail,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's crack  about  typewriter  tacticians 
has  had   repercussions  in   unexpected 
quarters.    The  President  should   have 
gone  further — included  amateur  strate- 
gists of  other  varieties.     Mrs.  Joan  B. 
Citron  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  would 
have  liked  the  President  to  say  some- 
thing searing  about  map  maniacs  like, 
for    example,    Mr.    Citron.      Starting 
slowly  after  Munich  but  sweeping  on 
to  inundating  dimensions,  the  Citron 
home  has  become  a  three-story  atlas. 
Mrs.    Citron    has    counted    forty-five 
enormous  maps  tacked  to  the  walls  and 
at  least  three  times  that  many  lying 
about  the  house  in  carefully  selected 
but  inconvenient  corners.    Mr.  Citron, 
his  friends  and  the  three  little  Citrons 
have  red,  blue  and   yellow  crayoned 
these  maps  according  to  the  backward 
and  forward  movements  of  troops  and 
ships  until  Mac  Arthur  himself  would 
be  frustrated.    Mrs.  Citron  has  been 
unable  to  discourage  her  husband  and 
seeks  help,  even  Presidential.    In  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Rae  Billings  Throop  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  open  rebel- 
lion has  appeared.   Portraits  of  the  an- 
cestors of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Throop 
have  been  replaced  by  maps  of  the 
seven  seas.   Mrs.  Throop  has  delivered 
her  ultimatum,  to  wit:  "Take  down  the 
Solomons  and  put  back  the  Billingses 
and  the  Throops,  or  else."    This  far, 
Mr.  Throop  has  not  replied  to  the  ul- 
timatum.   He   is  much  too   occupied 
with  Guadalcanal,  North  Africa  and 
Russia,  among  the  many  other  fronts. 
These   are  just   samples.    The   whole 
attic  floor  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
F.  Vest  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
(Continued  on  page  53j 
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HARRY  SYLVESTER 

The  Wind  Blows  in  a  Circle. 

blew  one  man  a  lot  of  good.  F 

HUGH  WILEY 

The  Battle  of  Sam  Hill's  Army 

the  Army  turned  him  down,  h  i 
his  own  war. 

"0-477891"  OF  THE  U.  S.  AW 
The  Warrior's  Return.  A  Shor  | 
Story. 

ROARK  BRADFORD 

The  Stem-Wheel  Spy  Case.  B 

Jones  comes  to  his  country's 

P 
LIBBIE  BLOCK 

Flying    Gadget.     A    bombard 
laxes — into  love. 

THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 
The  Thrill  is  Gone,  by  Char! 
pert. 
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MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 
The  Hunters.  The  first  of  nin<  i 

P 
CARL  RANDAU  and 
LEANE  ZUGSMITH 
Year  of  Wrath.  The  seventh  < 
parts.  P 

ARTICLES 


FRANK  GRAHAM 

The     Kid    from     Sunnyside. 

horses   make    good   jockeys,   i 
hard-riding  Basil  James.        P 
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JOHN  S.  THACH,  U.  S.  N. 
The    Red    Rain    of    Battle. 

Squadron  3  takes  to  the  air.  P 

HERBERT  HOOVER 
We'll    Have    to    Feed    the 
Again.     Blueprint    for    the  p 
food  problem.  P 
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Hollywood  the  easy  way.     P 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS 

First  with  the  Needle.   Mrs.  Vf 

Coskey  sews  up  airplanes.    P 
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AS  TIME  GOES  TODAY,  this  pic- 
,  ture  is  old.  When  it  was  taken, 
at  LaGuardia  Field, N.  Y., lend-lease 
was  the  important  topic  of  discus- 
sion. Aid  for  Britain  was  being 
urged.  The  war  still  seemed  far  off. 
Yet  more  than  half  the  rubber  in 
the  tire  shown  is  synthetic.  For 
even  then  B.  F.  Goodrich  had  sold 
Ameripol  Silvertowns  to  hundreds 
of  cooperative  companies  and  car 
owners  who  wanted  to  help  get 
America's  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram started. 
This  tire  was  one  of  those  tested 


Here's  the  same  tire  after 

29,519  miles-still  good 

for  thousands  more! 


by  American  Airlines.  Its  job  was 
radio  ground-station  maintenance. 
So  its  29,5 19  miles  were  not  limited 
to  smooth  highways.  It  bumped 
across  dirt  and  gravel  roads,  cov- 
ered every  kind  of  highway  and  by- 
way in  the  country. 

This  Ameripol  Silvertown,  as  you 
can  see,  isn't  worn  out.  Many  others 
have  gone  30,000  miles  and  over. 
Reports  from  users 
indicate  that  Ameri- 
pol tires  are  "at  least 
the  equal  of  tires  made 
with  natural  rubber." 


Today,  B.  F.  Goodrich  synthetic 
rubber  is  being  used  in  many  prod- 
ucts now  serving  with  the  armed 
forces.  Until  the  war  is  won,  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  for  civilians. 
But  there's  a  real  promise  for  you  in 
Ameripol:  for  if  Silvertowns  are 
made  with  synthetic  rubber  after 
the  war— they'll  still  be 
your  best  tire  buy. 


Here  are  a  jew  of  the  many  American  businesses  which  bought  Ameripol  Silvertowns 

AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE   CO AMERICAN   AIRLINES,  INC AMERICAN   CAN   CO BALTIMORE  AND   OHIO   RAILROAD 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO.  .  .  .  THE  BORDEN  CO.  .  .  .  J.  I.  CASE  CO.  .  .  .  GENERAL  BAKING  CO.  .  .  .  GENERAL  OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING  CO.    .    .    .    THE  GRAND   UNION    COMPANY    .    .    .    GULF   OIL  CORPORATION    .    .    .    GEO.   A.  HORMEL   &  CO. 

INGERSOLL-RAND    CO.  .  .  .  KELLOGG    COMPANY  .  .  .  NEW   YORK    CENTRAL   SYSTEM  .  .  .  NEW    YORK    TELEPHONE    CO 

PET  MILK  SALES  CORP.  .  .  .  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO.  .  .  .  PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO.  .  .  .  SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO. 
STANDARD  BRANDS,  INC.  .  .  .  SWIFT  &  COMPANY  ...  THE  TEXAS  CO.  .  .  .  U.  S.  GYPSUM  CO.  .  .  .  WESTERN  UNION 
TELEGRAPH  CO.    .    .    .    and  many  other  important  companies  in  communities  from  coast  to  coast 


ft/vat  0tjfe&e& 


BF  Goodrich 


9 'RST  IN  RUBBER 
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3  isn't  that 
astonishing? 
the  plane  lifts 
without  being 
turned  up  into 

THE   WIND 


THAT'S  DUE  TO 
THE  ODD  SHAPE 
AND  POSITION      < 
OF  THE  WING- 
IT  PERMITS 
OPERATION    ^ 
CLOSE  TO  THE 
ROLL  OF  THE 
GROUND1. 


.y 


X 


NOTE  THE 

MACHINE  GUNS 

-  d\    ON  TOP,  JUDGE. 

THAT  SHIP  IS  AS 

WELL  PROTECTED 

FROM  TROUBLE  AS 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

IS  FROM  BITE 


'PRINCE  ALBERT 
,s  N0-6IT£ 

TREATED  FOR 
MILDNESS 

-^ 

THE   RA. 

CRIMP  CUT  PACKS 

EVENLY.  DRAWS 

SMOOTH,  EASV 


V 


THE  A-20  CAN 
DROP  A  HUNDRED 
OF  THOSE  BOMBS     J  THERE'S  NO 
IN  A  HUNDRED    r*J    DOUBT  AMERICAN 
YARDS     r— Y    INGENUITY  IS  GOING 
FAR  TO  SHORTEN 
THE  WAR 


£~* 


SUPERIOR  SKILL  ^.THERE'S  NO  OTHER 
IS  BOUND  TO  WIN.  VtOBACCO  LIKE  PA. 
PRINCE  ALBERT  IsAfOR  RQLL-YOUR- 
JUST  ONE  EXAMPLE.  TOWNS/  TOO  -  REAL 
RA.HASTO  BE  WHAT  ^y    TASTE,  REAL 
PIPE-SMOKERS  WANT]  MILDNESS  AND 
TO  OUTSELL  ALL 


OTHER  BRANDS 


EASY,  SMOOTH, 
FIRM  ROLLING 


22& 


PIPEFULS 

OF  FRAGRANT| 

TOBACCO 

IN  EVERY 

HANDY  POCKET  J 

PACKAGE  OF 

PRINCE  ALBERT 


N^ 


S^ 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


When  an  American  battleship  is 
named  after  a  state,  the  state  pre- 
sents the  vessel  with  a  gift,  usually 
a  silverware  service,  one  on  record 
costing  as  much  as  $30,000. 

The  world's  largest  private  tele- 
phone exchange,  recently  installed 
in  the  Army  Pentagon  Building  in 
Arlington,  Virginia,  requires  the 
services  of  197  operators  and  super- 
visors at  one  time  to  handle  the  calls 
of  its  16,000  main  stations,  a  main 
station  being  a  wire  on  which  there 
may  be  several  extensions. — By  Her- 
man A.  Moran,  Represa,  California. 

Sailors  have  their  own  particular 
paradise,  an  imagined  Elysian  field 
called  Fiddler's  Green.  All  good  sea- 
men hope  to  go  there  when  they  die 
because  "credit  is  good  and  there  is 
always  a  lass,  a  glass  and  a  song." — 
By  /Catherine  Burkey,  New  York, 
New  York. 

A  wedding  among  the  Amish,  the 
famous  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  begins 
at  eight  in  the  morning  at  the  bride's 
home  with  forty-five  minutes  of 
hymn  singing,  followed  by  the  cere- 
mony, which  requires  three  hours, 
by  three  preachers.  When  the  party 
ends  at  midnight,  the  guests,  instead 
of  throwing  rice  and  old  shoes,  toss 
the  bridegroom  over  the  fence. 

Glass  windows  can  now  be  made 
shatterproof  by  coating  them  with 
a  new  transparent  paint  recently 
placed  on  the  market  in  this  coun- 
try. Invented  by  an  Englishman, 
this  paint  proved  its  value  in  Lon- 
don where  flying  glass  once  caused 
more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
juries received  in  air  raids. 

A  favorite  trick  of  those  who  sab- 
otage Nazi  freight  and  troop  trains 
is  to  dynamite  the  engine  as  it 
emerges  from  a  tunnel  so  the  cars 
will  pile  up,  catch  fire  and  choke  the 
passageway  with  wreckage,  much  of 
which  jams  tightly  between  the  walls. 
Consequently  the  removal  of  such  a 
wreck  requires  more  time  than  one 
occurring  on  open  tracks. 


How  small  manufacturers  are  be- 
ing given  subcontracts  for  war  ma- 
terial by  large  corporations  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  practice  of 
Westinghouse.  This  company  has 
more  than  twelve  hundred  smaller 
firms  in  thirty  states  now  produc- 
ing parts  whose  total  value  exceeds 
$82,000,000.  One  such  recent  sub- 
contract was  for  $8,500,000,  while 
several  were  for  only  $5. 

During  the  past  three  years  of 
war,  the  Axis  Powers  have  increased 
their  territory  from  about  three  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  world's  land 
area,  their  population  from  about 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  world's 
people  and  their  raw  material  re- 
sources from  about  five  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  mineral  wealth. 

In  China,  some  actors,  specializ- 
ing in  female  impersonation,  and 
some  actresses,  specializing  in  male 
impersonation,  are  so  excellent  in 
their  roles  that  they  are  often  en- 
gaged to  play  opposite  each  othei  in 
dramas.  Incidentally,  when  such  un 
actor  takes  the  part  of  the  heroine 
and  such  an  actress  that  of  the  hero, 
the  play  is  usually  very  successful. 

A  person  who  makes  only  one 
duplicate  of  a  patented  article,  such 
as  a  tool,  implement  or  other  de- 
vice, which  he  neither  uses  nor  sells, 
infringes  on  the  patent  and  is  liable 
to  prosecution  by  the  patentee. 

Scientists  believe  that  if  a  rifle  bul- 
let could  be  fired  upward  at  a  muz- 
zle velocity  of  seven  miles  a  second, 
it  would  pass  out  of  the  atmosphere 
and  never  return  to  the  earth.  Such 
speed  is  not  inconceivable  because, 
for  example,  the  wave  of  a  nitro- 
glycerin explosion  starts  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  a  second. — By  Charles 
Paskewitz,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  bv  Collier's, 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  may 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of 
the   publisher 


m^ad  wont  be  much  bigger 
than 


ten  you're  driving  a  Cessna  Car-oftke-air 


siree,  after  the  war  the  old  Lone  Star  State  is 
o  g  to  shrink  like  a  twelve  dollar  suit  in  a  thunder 
htver,"  says  Captain  Addison.  "You'll  be  able  to 
sz=  Brownsville  after  breakfast  and  land  in  Lubbock, 
0  miles  away,  in  time  for  lunch,  because  you  two'll 
elying  all  over  the  country  in  a  Cessna  Family  Car 
f  le  Air.  And  so  will  everyone  else.  Why,  you'll 


even  be  running  up  to  Chicago  in  an  afternoon  as 
naturally  as  you  drive  into  town  today.  That's  how 
easy  it's  going  to  be  to  fly  that  new  Family  Car  of 
the  Ait  that  Cessna's  all  set  to  build  as  soon  as  the 
war's  over.  Believe  me,  I'm  going  to  get  one  of  those 
Cessnas.  Then,  at  last,  I'll  be  able  to  get  out  to  that 
ranch  of  mine  as  often  as  I  want  to — -and  that's  often." 


CAPTAIN    FLOYD    ADDISON, 

a  real  Texas  rancher  when  he  isn't 
busy  flying  Delta  Air  Lines'  big 
silver  ships— gives  a  fellow  Texan 
a  geography  lesson  on  boir  to  make 
little  ones  of  big  ones. 


OUR   PLEDGE 

To  live  up  to,  and  exceed  if  possible,  the  high  standard 
of  performance  for  which  this  pennant  stands  in  the 
production  of  Cessna  Bobcats  and  Cranes  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps  and  the  British  Empire  Training  Pro- 
gram. That  is  our  pledge,  our  only  job  today. 


FREE!  "Keep  'Em  Flying"  Wings 

Wear  these  Wings-tvith-a-reason.  You  get  them  free  with 
a  10  cent  U.S.  War  Savings  Stamp  and  a  Jap  Hunting 
License  when  you  send  10  cents  to  . . . 

CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT     C,     BOX     1616,    WICHITA,    KANSAS 


With  The  Greatest  of  Ease 


That's  exactly  how  this  young  lady  will  fly  through 
the  air  someday.  But  unlike  the  young  man  in 
the  song,  she  won't  have  to  be  daring  because 
she'll  take  off  as  easily  as  she  dtives  her  car  away 
from  the  curb.  In  the  air,  her  Cessna  will  practi- 
cally fly  itself.  And  landing  will  be  like  parking 
a  car  in  an  empty  ten-acre  lot.  The  one  big  differ- 


ence is  that  she'll  be  making  trips  in  her  Cessna 
Family  Car  of  the  Air  in  one-third  the  time  it  would 
take  in  a  car.  That  will  make  all  America,  in  fact 
all  the  Americas,  her  playground  as  soon  as  victory 
is  won  and  Cessna  can  start  building  the  airplane 
that  everyone  can  buy  and  fly.  Until  then  Cessna 
is  working  all-out  for  victory,  24  hours  a  day. 


" 
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From   Dutch    Harbor    to    Monrovia 

YALE  SHIRTS 

rank  first  with  U.  S.  Army  Officers 

When  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finest  in  every  type  of  equip- 
ment show  an  overwhelming  preference  for  one  particular  brand 
of  shirt,  that  brand  must  have  something!  You'll  discover  what  it 
is  when  you  put  on  your  first  YALE  Shirt.  The  quality  of  its  fabric, 
style  and  workmanship  are  worthy  of  America's  proudest  traditions. 

On  sale  at  all  leading  Department  Stores,  Military  Outfitters, 
and  Post  Exchanges  everywhere. 


WING 
TALK 


MANUFACTURED    IT     YAIE     MILITARY    SHIRT    CO.   -1139    IROADWAY,    NY.   C. 
MILITARY  SHIRTS  FOR  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


This  war's  toughest,  roughest,  fightingest  bomber — the  U.  S. 
Air  Corps'  Boeing  Flying  Fortress — drips  its  poison  on  Axis 
ratholes  all  over  the  earth,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Coral  Sea 


SOMEWHERE  in  Australia:  From 
Lae  to  Rabaul,  from  Guadalcanal 
to  Buka,  the  Flying  Fortresses  are 
ranging  and  raging.  These  and  the 
Navy's  Grumman  Wildcats  are  the 
sturdy  margin  that  stood  between  us  and 
the  Japs — and  disaster — in  the  South- 
west Pacific  these  past  hectic  weeks.  But 
when  you're  down  here  looking  at  them, 
even  so  formidable  a  thing  as  a  Flying 
Fortress  —  a  portable  Gibraltar  —  often 
touches  you  with  reminders  of  familiar, 
peaceful  things  at  home. 

For  example,  a  fully  crewed  Flying 
Fortress  in  combat  makes  you  think  of  a 
good  college  baseball  team  in  at  least 
three  ways. 

It  has  nine  men,  each  not  only  talented 
but  enthusiastic  for  his  own  special  lit- 
tle hot  spot.  No  room  for  stars  in  the 
prima-donna  sense;  everything  is  team- 
work. It  must  be  nine  for  one  and  one 
for  nine,  or  missions  won't  be  successful. 

Then,  it's  a  young  man's  game.  I've 
seen  many  a  grimy  Fortress  here,  as 
dented  and  battered  as  an  old  kitchen 
pot,  with  not  one  of  its  battle-tested  "vet- 
erans," captains  to  bucks,  older  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 

Lastly,  there's  always  a  "Lippy"  Du- 
rocher  or  a  "Rabbit"  Maranville  or  a 
Dave  Bancroft  aboard — somebody  with 
that  gift  of  pep  gab  which  buoys  self- 
possession  under  pressure.  Major  Hew- 
itt Wheless,  for  instance.  He  was  ahunt 
one  day,  with  his  Fortress  full  of  kids,  for 
Jap  shipping.  Eighteen  Zeros,  guns  flam- 
ing, swooped  upon  the  lone  Fortress  like 
one  of  those  comic  swarms  of  bees  you 
see  in  the  movie  cartoons — a  diving 
spearhead  that  broke  and  came  buzzing 
in  from  all  directions.  But  Wheless  made 
his  run,  bombed  four  transports;  turned, 
did  it  again. 

Meantime,  his  machine  gunners  pol- 
ished off  several  of  the  Zeros.  The  sheer 
cockiness  of  the  thing,  as  much  as  the 


durability  of  the  Fortress,  must  have  di 
couraged  the  surviving  Nips;  for  the 
drew  off,  and  Wheless  headed  for  horm 
with  a  man  dead,  others  wounded.  H 
rear  gunner  called  him  on  the  interphont 

"Sir,"  he  reported,  "they  sure  made 
sieve  outa  this  crate.  We've  got  hundred 
of  holes  in  the  fuselage." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Wheless,  "that 
give  us  some  fresh  air  in  here." 

YOU'LL  stare  at  a  thing  day  afte 
day  and  know  it  as  well  as  you  kno\ 
your  own  knuckles,  and  then  you'll  cal 
it  wrong.  As  in  a  recent  note  here,  vvhei 
you  referred  to  the  Air  Corps'  insignia  a 
a  "blue  star  on  white."  That's  just  1& 
degrees  wrong.  And  lots  of  your  pals  ii 
and  out  of  the  Air  Corps  let  you  kno» 
about  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  But  i 
remained  for  Private  Edwin  Finkbeinei 
of  the  342  Base  Headquarters  and  Ai 
Base  Squadron,  Greenville  Army  Ail 
Base,  South  Carolina,  to  demonstrate 
small  faith  in  the  chances  of  your  under- 
standing a  plainly  worded  rebuke.  Sc 
he  drew  the  insignia  in  color  for  you  a 
a  postscript — like  that  lipstick  kiss 
girls  put  on  their  letters. 

THE   Nips,   as  you   know,  get  k 
range  for  their  fighter  planes  by  us 
"belly  tanks."  These  are  supplementary 
fuel  containers  that  are  slung  under  thel 
fuselage  and  used  for  the  trip  to  the  ob- 
jective. Once  arrived,  the  extra  tanks  i 
let  fall,  and  the  plane  is  then  able  to  ] 
with   full   performance   values   and 
make  its  homeward  trip  on  the  fuel 
the  regular  tanks. 

The  Jap  belly  tanks  have  been  goi 
sends  to  the  ingenious  Yanks  in  th 
plumberless  wilderness.  The  boys  cc 
lect  them,  cut  them  in  half  and  use  theml 
as  bathtubs.  Nearly  every  Yank  outfit  I 
down  here  is  thus  luxuriously  equipped, | 
(Continued  on  page  22,1 


,ESS  NICOTINE? 


ertainly!  Fleetwood's  Imperial 
ngth  assures  it,  provided  you  smoke  a 
eetwood  no  farther  than  an  old-size  cigarette 
'he  resulting  longer  end  gives  extra  smoke 
ltration,  reduces  nicotine  content! 


LESS  TAR  STAIN? 


Of  CoiirSe/  The  same  20%  to  50% 
extra  tobacco  through  which  Fleetwood's 
smoke  is  filtered,  not  only  reduces  the  nicotine 
in  the  smoke,  but  also  reduces  in  the  smoke 
those  tars  that  stain  fingers  and  teeth! 


LESS  THROAT  IRRITANTS': 

iStlTCly I   Along  with  selected  milder 
tobaccos,  and  greater  length,  Fleetwood  uses 
a  modern  moisture-retaining  agent  which 
does  not  produce  acrolein,  an  irritating  gas 
usually  present  in  cigarette  smoke! 


he's  the  cigarette  the  Readers  Digest  didrit  how  abou 

Early  last  summer,  w  hen  the  famous  Reader's  Digest  tested  old-line  cigarettes,  Fleetwoods  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Specially  planned,  with  the  advice  of  chemists  and  physicians,  to  give  the  modern  smoking  safety  pointed  up  by 
Reader's  Digest . . .  this  new  cigarette  was  also  aimed  at  something  new  in  flavor-goodness! 

The  development  of  Fleetwood  required  a  year  of  work  and  an  investment  of  several  millions  in  fine  vintage  leaf 
tobacco.  The  new  blend  was  developed  with  the  guidance  of  professional  tasters  of  fine  wines,  teas  and  coffees.  And  their 
sensitive  tastes  pronounced  the  final  Fleetwood  blend  both  milder  and  better-tasting  than  any  of  the  six  largest-selling 
cigarette  brands!  In  confidence  that  you  will  find  it  a  finer,  better-tasting  smoke,  we  take  pride  in  offering  you  Fleetwood. 

MORE  SMOKING  PLEASURE 


\ 


% 


Fleetwood 

A  cleaner,  finer  smoke 


A   SUPERIOR   CIGARETTE   AT   THE   STANDARD   PR 

The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company,  Inc.      •      "House  of  Tradition"      •      Louisville 
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SEND  YOUR  TYPEWRITERS 
TO  WAR! 

600,000  standard  typewriters  (made 
since  Jan.  1,  1935)  are  wanted  now 
by  our  Army  and  our  Navy .  We  manu- 
facturers cannot  supply  them.  .  .we're 
making  war  materials  today,  not  type- 
writers. They  must  come  from  you 
.  .  .  from  business  concerns,  schools, 
local  governments,  and  individuals.  All 
must  help! 

So  when  a  War  Production  Board 
representative  solicits  used  typewriters 
from  you  .  .  .  say  "Yes"!  And  have 
him  tell  you  the  many  ingenious  ways 
which  users  have  already  found  to 
make  3  typewriters  do  the  work  of  4. 


If  you  must  now  make  3  typewriters 
do  the  work  of  4 


Naturally  it  won't  be  easy,  but  it  can  be  done. 
It  means  re -scheduling  of  work,  elimination 
of  "frills,"  doubling  up,  and  other  make- 
shifts. It  means  harder,  more  continuous  use 
of  every  typewriter  you  retain. 

But  there's  where  we  can  help!  Give  us  a 
chance,  and  we'll  undertake  to  keep  your 
LC  Smiths  running  for  the  duration.  Skilled 
mechanics  trained  for  just  this  work  are  at 
your  service  in  L  C  Smith  branch  office  and 
dealer  cities  nearly  everywhere. 


The  harder  the  usage,  the  greater  the  weai 
. . .  and  the  more  urgent  your  need  for  com- 
petent periodic  inspection,  service,  and  repairs. 
Help  your  Government ...  let  us  help  you! 


War  production  entrusted  to  us  is  precision  work  call- 
ing (or  craftsmanship  of  tbe  highest  order  .  .  .  skill  woo 
through  years  of  making  America's 

finest  office  and  portable  typewriters. 

L  C  SMITH  A  CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  N  Y 


SMITH-CORONA 

OFFICE         PORTABLE 

Typewriter  Service 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  one  year  *3.00 


LtauiLu  jlvj  uiaumuv  vuiuiia  tvw  *uvw 


THERE  was  a  dance  at  the  Kampala  Club,  and 
the  music  swept  out  to  the  seven  hills  of  Kam- 
pala, to  the  White  Fathers  on  Ruaga,  to  the 
priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph  on  Nysambya,  to 
the  patients  in  the  big  hospital  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Mission  on  Namirembe,  to  the  Indians  in  the 
bazaar  on  Nakasero,  beside  the  darkened  banks  and 
shops. 

On  Mengo  it  drowned  out  the  British  phono- 
graph of  the  black  King  Daudi,  dozing  and  drink- 
ing in  his  European  bungalow  behind  the  native 
stockade,  its  vibrations  reached  faintly  to  the  empty, 
moon-swept  courts  of  Mutesa's  tomb  on  Kasubi, 
where  that  last  terrible  tyrant  slept  under  the  thatched 
roof  of  his  palace  tomb.  On  Kampala  Hill  there  was 
no  one  to  hear,  except  the  watchman  of  the  old  fort 
that  was  now  a  museum,  and  he  was  asleep. 

It  was  stirring  music,  for  the  black  players  of  the 
band  were  nearly  all  jungle  born.  The  fast,  furious 
staccato  of  the  drums,  dominating  the  brasses  and 
the  strings,  sent  the  dancers  speeding  and  whirling, 
while  the  black  players  looked  on,  eyes  glazed  with 
the  excitement  of  their  efforts,  wide  lips  smiling  as  if 
savoring  how  much  better  their  bodies  could  have 
moved  to  this  rhythm  than  these  white  bodies. 

Mrs.  Michael  Garrick — Tommy  to  her  intimates 
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Tommy  said,  "Right,"  and  led  the  way  to  where 
Mrs.  Rundell  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Doran  against  the 
wall.  She  smiled  at  the  two  middle-aged  ladies  and  sat 
down,  tucking  her  shabby  slippers — three  times  resil- 
vered — under  the  folds  of  the  lavender  net  that  gave 
her  somewhat  the  look  of  a  small  Degas  dancing  girl. 
Rundell,  mopping  his  bald  forehead,  where  the  mark 
of  his  sun  helmet  divided  sunburn  and  pallor,  made  a 
few  indeterminate  remarks  and  wandered  off  toward 
the  bar. 

"Lovely  dance,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Rundell. 

"Lovely,"  said  Tommy. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  ever  saw  a  gayer  lot  of  peo- 
ple at  the  club.  I  don't  dance  myself" — Mrs.  Rundell 
was  stout  and  had  the  mild  look  called  "motherly" — 
"but  I  do  say,  there  is  nothing  like  a  dance  to  put  heart 
into  you.  I  always  enjoy  looking  on." 

"Yes,"  said  Tommy,  rather  faintly. 

She  did  not  usually  look  on,  at  a  dance,  but  she 
wanted  to  look  on,  now,  she  wanted  to  hurt  her  eyes 
and  her  heart  by  concentrating  on  Bob  McNare  and 
that  girl.  It  was  trying  to  watch  them,  on  the  crowded 
floor,  that  had  made  her  stumble. 

There  they  were.  The  girl  was  a  little  taller  than 
Bob,  and  her  blond  head  was  a  bright  beacon.  That 
girl  had  the  most  beautiful  hair  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  life,  Tommy  thought  miserably;  it  was  a  sheer  sun- 
shine, and  it  fell,  shoulder  length,  in  a  perfection  of 
wave  and  curl,  for  the  girl  was  just  out  from  England 
where  such  perfection  was  to  be  had. 

Tommy  had  always  thought  herself  lucky  to  have 
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a  natural  wave  in  her  brown  locks,  for  a 
planter's  wife,  out  Masaka  way,  could 
not  very  well  afford  trips  fo  the  beauty 
shops  of  Kampala  and  Nairobi,  but 
now  she  felt  her  hair  was  rough  and 
unruly,  coarsened  by  neglect  and  sun.  A 
pony's  mane,  Bob  had  called  it  teasingly. 
She  had  laughed,  but  now  the  compari- 
son hurt. 

Oh,  that  girl  was  beautiful!  She  was 
closer  now  and  Tommy  could  see  how 
divinely  slender  she  was — not  a  short, 
sturdy  thing  like  herself — and  how  ex- 
quisitely that  slenderness  curved.  As  the 
girl  moved,  her  full  skirt  flattened  for  an 
instant  across  her  thigh  and  there  was 
something  enchanting,  so  evocative  of 
thoughts  of  nymphs  in  flight  in  that  long, 
lovely,  fugitive  line  that  Tommy's  heart 
was  wrenched  with  jealous  pain. 

And  her  frock  was  so  beautiful!  Not  a 
thing  of  net,  dyed  with  indelible  pencil 
to  a  sickly  lavender,  bunched  into  a  black 
velvet  ribbon  belt,  but  a  white,  gauzy 
cloud  of  a  frock,  that  floated  alluringly, 
that  sheathed  adroitly,  or  fell  away,  as 
adroitly,  from  smooth  shoulders  and 
arms  and  the  back  against  which  Bob 
McNare's  brown  hand  was  pressing. 

They  danced  together  so  well.  They 
must  have  danced  together  often  on  that 
ship  from  England.  Of  course  they  had. 
This  had  been  happening  every  night, 
nights  of  darkness  and  starshine  and  soft 
sea  airs.  She  had  thought  that  ship  was 
bringing  Bob  back  to  Africa,  to  his  old 
life,  to  her,  and  all  the  time  this  had  been 
happening.  .  .  . 

Queer,  she  hadn't  been  afraid  of  some- 
thing like  this.  There  had  been  a  cold 
little  germ  of  fear  in  her  at  the  separa- 
tion, because,  of  course,  she  was  nothing 
to  him  but  a  friend,  had  no  real  claim 
upon  him,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  he  could  go  on  caring  so  quietly  and 
so  steadily  when  there  was  so  much  else 
to  distract  him.  But  when  nothing  hap- 
pened to  him  in  London,  nothing  in  that 
country  place  where  his  uncle  had  lived 
— there  were  so  many  eager  girls  in  those 
country  places! — when  he  wrote  he  was 
taking  the  first  possible  boat  back — "no 
friends  like  the  old  friends,  no  place  like 
Uganda" — she  had  forgotten  she  ever 
had  been  afraid.  She  had  lived  in  expec- 
tation. 

SHE  loved  him  so  much.  It  seemed  un- 
believably naive,  that  she  had  not 
even  known  she  was  beginning  to  love 
him  those  first  two  years,  but  she  had  not 
known.  She  had  known  she  was  tre- 
mendously fond  of  him,  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  world  so  fine  and  depend- 
able and  such  a  comfort  when  things 
went  wrong;  she  had  known  that,  but 
she  had  willfully  turned  her  mind  away 
from  any  deeper  implication.  He  had 
been  just  Bob  McNare,  their  good  neigh- 
bor, who  had  done  so  much  for  them 
both. 

Then  had  come  that  night.  .  .  . 

Michael  had  been  sodden  drunk,  burn- 
ing with  fever.  Bob  had  brought  him 
home,  for  he  had  collapsed  at  Bob's 
place,  unable  to  drive  farther,  and  they 
had  got  him  to  bed  and  he  was  sleeping. 
He  would  sleep  off  his  drunkenness  and 
she  would  nurse  him  through  the  fever 
and  bolster  up  his  courage — she  had 
done  it  before  and  she  could  again,  only, 
tonight,  there  was  no  strength  in  her. 
Nothing  but  discouragement  and  dread- 
ful tiredness.  She  had  run  out  of  the 
house  and  Bob  had  come  out  and  found 
her. 

He  had  tried  to  comfort  her  about  the 


It  was  the  announcement  of  Claire's 
marriage.  The  words  were  hard  to  see. 
His  Kikuyu  boy  held  a  lighted  match 


Collier's  lor  December  5,  1942 


crops.  He  said,  "I'll  see  you  get  coffee 
pickers,"  and  she  had  begun  something 
about  it's  being  the  fever  which  had 
made  Michael  drink,  only  then  her 
voice  broke,  and  suddenly  they  gave  up 
all  pretense  of  excuse  or  concealment, 
and  she  was  crying  against  him  and  he 
was  saying,  "I  love  you  so,  Tommy.  I 
love  you  so.  It  burns  my  heart  out  to 
have  to  stand  by,  to  see  you  go  through 
this—" 

He  said,  "Damn  him,  damn  him,  damn 
him!"  and  she  had  put  her  hand  against 
his  mouth  and  he  had  kissed  it  and  then 
kissed  her  and  she  had  kissed  him  back 
— she  had  kissed  him  before  she  said,  "I 
love  you,  too."  She  was  frightened  to 
feel  how  much  she  loved  him  and 
shocked  to  know  that  she  could  love 
someone  not  her  husband — she  was  as 
simple  as  that — and  wildly  happy.  They 


tried  to  talk  about  it  very  seriously  and 
sensibly.  They  talked  for  hours,  in  the 
black  shadows  of  the  acacias.  Some- 
times she  ran  back  into  the  house  but 
Michael  was  always  sleeping  heavily. 

There  was  no  more  kissing  after  that 
night,  no  more  open  talk  of  love.  That 
was  their  compact.  They  would  go  on  as 
before,  as  good  friends.  They  had  known 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
stand  by  Michael  and  wait. 

THEY  could  not  put  their  hopes  into 
words  for  it  seemed  so  cruel  to  Mi- 
chael, but  they  both  felt  he  could  not  go 
on  long  like  this,  the  shell  of  a  strong 
man,  fever-racked,  his  heart  unsound. 
He  had  gone  on  for  three  years  and 
that  made  five  years  that  she  had  known 
Bob,  seven  since  she  had  come  to  Uganda 
as  Michael's  wife.  And  Bob  had  gone  on, 


outwardly  the  same  steady,  cheery,  care 
taking  friend.  They  had  good  times  to 
gether.  Michael  liked  Bob,  in  his  ironn 
way,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  use  ol 
him;  if  there  was  sometimes  in  Michael  i 
mocking  awareness  of  undercurrents  iij 
got  no  farther  than  Michael's  amusec 
eyes. 

The  three  of  them  were  known  as  thc*i 
best   of  pals  all   over   Uganda,   and   il 
Uganda  knew  something  more,  it  knew 
too,  that  Bob  McNare  and  Michael  (Jar-,1 
rick's  wife  were  "straight."   People  liked 
them. 

Yes,  they  had  had  good  times.  They 
were  actually  happy,  for  it  seemed^ 
enough—almost — to  be  together.  Atl 
least,  it  had  seemed  that  to  Tommy  Gar-] 
rick.  Though  always,  underneath,  was* 
that  hurrying  eagerness  for  the  next  time. 
(Continued  on  page  Tb) 
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leet  the  irrepressible  Elmer, 

ho  has  given  countless  horse 

I  ins  thrills  they'll  always  talk 

jout,  and  Mr.  Svengali  Bones 


rHE  horses  were  running  at  Aque- 
duct last  fall  when  Basil  James 
received  his  notice  to  report  for 
duction  into  the  Army.  He  took,  his 
Line  off  the  available  list  (meaning  the 
:t  of  jockeys  at  the  track  and  open  for 
igagements),  cleared  out  his  locker, 
id  goodby  to  his  friends  and  went  off 
war. 

The  first  stop  was  Governors  Island. 
iere,  on  a  gray  morning,  he  was  one  of 
long  line  of  selectees,  awaiting  his  turn 
r  the  physical  examination.  He  did  all 
ght  until  he  reached  the  scales.  The  in- 
cator  swung  to  98  and  stopped.  The 
/o  doctors  conducting  the  examination 
oked  at  each  other.  They  didn't  know 
e  boy  on  the  scales.  To  them  he  was 
st  an  underweight  nobody  whose  num- 
sr  had  come  up  in  the  draft. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  Goliath?"  one 
r  them  asked. 

The  other  shrugged.  Then,  turning  to 
(ilmes,  he  said,  "Go  home,  son.    Build 
jurself    up — and    come    back    when 
>u're  a  man." 

Basil  went  back  to  the  races,  and  then, 
i  a  recent  combing  over  of  his  class, 
i  was  called  again.  Again,  he  took 
s  name  off  the  available  list,  stowed 
s  stuff  in  his  trunks,  said  goodby  to  his 
iends  and  showed  up  at  Governors 
land.  This  time  the  indicator  on  the 
ales  hovered  around  the  100  mark.  He 
oked  hopefully  at  the  doctors.  They 
100k  their  heads. 
"Go  home,"  they  said. 
He  dressed  and  started  for  the  ferry. 
e  was  almost  at  the  dock  when  a  sol- 
ij  fer  overtook  him. 

"They  want  you,"  the  soldier  said. 
He  hurried  back.   Somebody  had  dis- 
Dvered  he  was  Basil  James,  the  boy  who 
ad  ridden  Market  Wise  and  Alsab  and 
Whirlaway. 

"We  can  use  you,"  they  said.   "We'll 
aive  your  weight." 

And  so  he  went  from  silks  to  khaki. 
Meanwhile,  they'll  miss  him  on  the 
ice  tracks.  A  hard-riding  kid,  dead 
ame  and  a  born  horseman,  he  came  out 
f  the  West  four  years  ago  to  develop 
s  a  rider — and  to  learn,  among  other 
lings,  how  much  a  jockey  can  mean  to 
horse. 

When  he  was  new  to  big-time  racing 
ut  already  had  won  a  couple  of  impor- 


tant stakes,  somebody  asked  him  in  the 
jockeys'  room  at  Belmont  Park  one  day, 
"What  makes  a  good  jockey,  kid?" 

"Good  horses,"  he  said. 

Down  the  line  of  jocks  getting  into 
their  silks  for  the  first  race,  Don  Meade 
made  a  whirring  noise  with  his  lips. 

"All  right,  wise  guy,"  James  said.  "I 
hear  a  lot  about  how  much  a  jock  can  do 
for  a  horse.  But  I  never  saw  a  jock  come 
under  that  wire  first  by  himself." 

But  last  year  he  said  to  his  agent,  Mel- 
vin  "Bones"  Laboyne,  "Get  me  that  Mar- 
ket Wise.  With  me  riding  him,  he  can 
beat  Whirlaway." 

And  this  spring  he  said,  "I  been  riding 
against  that  Alsab  enough  to  know  why 
he  can't  win  as  a  three-year-old.  He  ain't 
being  rode  right.  Get  him  for  me  and  I'll 
win  the  Kentucky  Derby  with  him." 

Bargain-Basement  Mounts 

Bones  made  both  deals  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  exciting  combination  of  the 
brash  kid  from  Sunnyside,  Washington, 
and  the  two  bargain-basement  entries  in 
the  richest  stakes  the  American  turf  has 
to  offer — Market  Wise  having  been  sold 
as  a  two-year-old  by  the  Brookmeade 
Stable  (that's  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane)  to 
Louis  Tufano,  a  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
contractor,  for  $1,000  in  1940,  and  Alsab 
having  been  picked  up  by  Al  Sabath,  a 
Chicago  lawyer,  in  the  yearling  sales  at 
Saratoga  that  same  year  for  $700.  With 
James  in  the  saddle,  they  took  racegoers 
for  a  ride  on  an  emotional  roller  coaster. 

Basil  had  his  first  crack  at  Market 
Wise  in  the  Dwyer  Stakes  at  Aqueduct 
last  year.  The  Tufano  colt,  after  a  cou- 
ple of  surprise  victories  in  Florida,  had 
won  the  Wood  Memorial  at  Jamaica  and 


finished  third  behind  Whirlaway  and 
Staretor  in  the  Derby.  In  the  Dwyer,  he 
was  second  to  Whirlaway  after  a  rough 
journey,  and  James  promptly  lodged  a 
claim  of  foul  against  Eddie  Arcaro,  who 
rode  the  winner,  but  the  claim  was  not 
allowed. 

"Never  mind,"  James  told  Tufano  and 
his  trainer,  George  Washington  Carroll, 
"now  I'm  surer  than  ever  that  Market 
Wise  can  beat  Whirlaway." 

He  made  his  prediction  stand  up  in  the 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup  Race  at  Belmont 
in  the  fall.  In  one  of  the  greatest  stretch 
runs  that  racing  has  known,  Whirlaway 
was  beaten  by  a  lip. 

"He's  still  one  up  on  me,"  James  said. 
"I'll  get  him  the  next  time." 

Meanwhile,  the  1942  racing  season 
rolled  around,  and  Sabath  was  keenly 
disappointed  because  Alsab,  the  two- 
year-old  king  of  1941,  couldn't  win  a 
race.  With  the  Derby  looming  and  James 
begging  for  a  chance  to  ride  him,  Sabath 
and  his  trainer  August  "Ol'  Sarge" 
Swenke  decided  to  switch  to  him.  The 
colt  finished  second  to  Mrs.  Payne  Whit- 
ney's Shut  Out,  and  the  story  of  the  race 
was  written  on  the  clubhouse  turn,  where 
Buddy  Haas  (on  Ben  Whitaker's  Re- 
quested) and  James  put  on  the  best  fight 
a  Derby  crowd  had  seen  since  Meade 
and  a  boy  named  Fischer,  never  heard  of 
before  or  again,  lashed  and  slugged  each 
other  down  the  stretch  as  Broker's  Tip 
beat  Head  Play  in  1933. 

James,  looking  for  racing  room  and 
angrily  believing  that  Haas  was  stalking 
him  into  the  rail,  grabbed  Requested's 
saddle  cloth  and  tried  to  pull  his  way 
through.  Haas,  in  retaliation,  tried  to 
put  him  over  the  rail  into  the  infield. 
Alsab  bothered  there — and  thereafter — 


Tops  in  jocks  is  Basil  James 
(above,  right,  teaching  racing 
starts  to  one  of  his  mounts). 
James  hit  the  big  money  with 
two  of  America's  outstanding 
horses — Alsab  and  Market  Wise 


almost  overtook  Shut  Out  in  the  stretch 
but  the  tussle  on  the  clubhouse  turn  had 
done  for  him. 

A  week  later,  in  the  Preakness  at  Pim- 
lico,  James  gave  Alsab  a  perfect  ride  and 
the  Sabath  colt  won  by  a  length  as  Re- 
quested and  Warren  Wright's  Sun  Again 
finished  in  a  dead  heat  for  second.  That 
night  everybody,  including  the  owners  of 
the  Preakness  colts  and  the  jockeys  who 
had  ridden  in  the  race,  conceded  the 
three-year-old  championship  to  Alsab. 

"He'll  win  the  Withers,"  they  said, 
"and  then  go  on  and  win  the  Belmont." 

He  won  the  Withers,  a  mile  race  at  Bel- 
mont. But  in  the  Belmont,  at  a  mile  and 
a  half,  a  week  later,  he  was  beaten  by 
Shut  Out. 

"He  wasn't  the  colt  that  won  last 
week,"  James  said.  "Something  had  gone 
out  of  him." 

Maybe  it  had.  But  the  railbirds  said 
that  Alsab  had  been  beaten  because  Ar- 
caro, on  Shut  Out,  had  outridden  James. 

Remember  Basil's  boast  that  he  would 
even  matters  with  Whirlaway  the  next 
time?  Well,  the  next  time  was  the 
Suburban  Handicap  at  Belmont.  Mar- 
ket Wise,  characteristically,  was  off  on 
the  head  end.  Whirlaway,  trailing  him 
into  the  stretch,  made  his  usual  smash- 
ing run  for  the  wire.  But  Market  Wise 
was  there  first. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Red  Rain  o!  Battle 

THE  STORY  OF  FIGHTER  SQUADRON  THREE 

By  Lt.  Commander  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.N. 


When  they  went  up,  the 
Jap  planes  came  down — in 
flames.  A  famous  fighting 
outfit  proves  itself — and  its 
training — in  a  red  rain  of 
tracer  bullets  over  the  Pacific 


WHEN  I  was  a  very  small  boy 
back,  in  Fordyce,  Arkansas,  my 
father  used  to  take  me  out  quail 
hunting.  The  woods  around  our  place 
were  alive  with  the  birds,  and  my  father 
used  an  old  mule-kicker  of  a  twelve- 
gauge  shotgun.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
hold  it  without  being  knocked  over  back- 
ward every  time  it  went  off,  I  learned  to 
kill  quail  by  shooting  where  the  bird  was 
going  to  be,  instead  of  where  it  was. 

That  early  training  stood  me  in  good 
stead  recently  out  over  the  Pacific  be- 
cause, of  course,  to  kill  Japs,  you  had  to 
aim  where  they  were  going  to  be,  and  not 
where  they  were.  It  was  a  good  basis 
for  the  aerial  gunnery  I  learned  later. 
Ever  since  I  took  command  of  a  fight- 
ing squadron,  I  have  asked  each  pilot 
who  reported  to  me  for  duty  if  he'd  ever 
done  any  bird  shooting,  or  skeet  shoot- 
ing. Those  who  had,  I  have  found,  usu- 
ally made  the  best  gunners  in  the  air. 
I  was  just  an  Arkansas  kid  and  I  went 
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to  the  Naval  Academy  because  I  liked 
the  uniform  and  was  curious  about  what 
the  ocean  looked  like.  Back  in  Fordyce, 
I  thought  a  handful  of  the  sea  would 
look  blue,  and  three  weeks  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  I  was  in  An- 
napolis. I  put  in  my  four  years  and,  after 
graduating,  served  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  West  Virginia  and  the  California. 

In  those  days  every  naval  officer  took 
a  flying  course  to  find  out  if  he  would 
make  a  pilot.  I  passed  fairly  easily  and 
I've  been  flying  ever  since.  I  got  an  early 
start  in  fighters  when  I  joined  the  famous 
High  Hat  squadron  out  of  Pensacola. 
The  squadron  had  some  brief  fame  in 
air  races,  flying  around  with  the  wings 
of  the  planes  tied  together.  This  practi- 
cally made  up  my  mind  for  me:  I  wanted 
more  than  anything  to  be  the  skipper  of 
a  Navy  fighting  squadron.  There  seemed 
little  chance,  though.  In  1940,  we  had 
about  eight  carriers  and  only  seven  or 
eight  fighting  squadrons — and  hundreds 
of  good  fliers  eligible  to  command  them. 

A  Navy  fighting  squadron  used  to 
consist  of  eighteen  single-seater  planes 
and  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-two  pilots. 
When  we  had  our  first  action  in  the  Pa- 
cific, I  had  only  nineteen  pilots  and  could 
have  used  several  more.  Besides  pilots, 
we  had  from  100  to  120  petty  officers  and 
seamen  to  look  after  the  planes. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me  when  I  took 


over  command  of  the  gunnery  section  of 
Fighter  Squadron  Three  in  June,  1939. 
This  was  the  Felix  Cat  outfit  and  it  was 
quite  famous  even  in  peacetime.  We 
won  the  gunnery  trophy  that  year. 

In  those  prewar  days  we  had  continual 
trouble,  mostly  mechanical.  There  were 
bugs  in  planes  and  engines  that  had  to 
be  worked  out,  and  sometimes  we  had 
more  planes  grounded  than  we  had  in 
the  air. 

Training  for  the  Fight 

On  December  12,  1940,  when  I  took 
command  of  the  squadron,  we  could  not 
put  a  single  plane  in  the  air.  Even  in 
June,  1941,  I  had  to  report  that  the  out- 
fit was  not  by  any  means  ready  for 
action.  I  took  this  report  to  Admiral 
Halsey  and  asked  him  to  allow  me  thirty 
days  of  uninterrupted  training  in  fight- 
ing tactics  and  gunnery.  The  admiral 
agreed  and  for  a  month  we  all  worked 
a  twelve-hour  day. 

This  was  a  tough  schedule,  with  pilots 
flying  day  and  night  with  only  short  rest 
periods.  I  trained  my  pilots  not  only  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  team.  We  certainly 
did  our  best.  In  this  thirty-day  period  of 
intensive  training,  more  than  half  our 
pilots  qualified  as  expert  marksmen  and 
had  the  Gunnery  "E"  painted  on  the 
sides  of  their  planes. 

Right  here,  I   think,  was  where  we 


really  won  our  battles  with  the  J 
squadrons  in  1942.  Without  this  trai 
ing  we  would  have  been  far  outclasse 

Just  before  the  war,  we  received  son 
new  planes  and  some  pilots,  but  I  w 
fortunate  in  having  had  with  me,  mo 
or  less  intact,  the  same  fighting  team  f. 
a  year  or  more.  We  had  developed  tear 
work  tactics  to  a  point  where  eve 
pilot  knew  what  the  other  pilots  we 
going  to  do,  and  very  few  signals  we 
needed  in  the  air.  We  had  a  fightir 
machine. 

When  the  war  started,  Fighter  Squai 
ron  Three  was  at  San  Diego.  We  ha 
been  scheduled  to  leave  for  Pearl  Harbc 
on  December  8th  and  we  got  away  a  fe 
hours  early  by  working  all  night.  Whe 
we  got  to  Honolulu,  the  place  was  su 
smoking  a  bit.  We  were  there  just  Ion 
enough  to  unload  some  material,  an 
then  our  carrier  put  to  sea.  From  the 
on,  we  cruised  around  the  Pacific,  hun 
ing  Japs.  One  time  we  were  sixty  da> 
at  sea  without  coming  into  port — dodj 
ing  around  the  South  Pacific  islands,  i 
and  out  between  Jap  bases  south  of  th 
equator  and  west  of  the  date  line,  hopin 
we  could  run  into  some  of  the  Jap  navjj 

Life  on  the  carrier  settled  down  int 
routines.  We  had  our  combat  patrol  o 
fighters  in  the  air  every  day,  all  day,  espe 
daily  when  we  were  near  any  Jap  baso 
and  scouts  were  out  all  the  time,  no  mat 


Lt.  Commander  Thach,  sldpper  of  Fighter 
Squadron  Three,  and  Walt  Disney  talk 
over  training  films  being  made  for  Navy 
airmen  at  the  Disney  Studios,  Glendale, 
Calif.    At  drawing  board  is   Artist  Scott 
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Column  of  smoke  astern  U.  S.  aircraft 
carrier  (center)  marks  crash  of  Jap 
bomber  first  disabled  by  Lt.  "Butch" 
O'Hare,  then  blasted  by  ship's  ack-ack 


-  * 


:.  Commander  Thach,  right,  and  Lt.  "Butch"  O'Hare  who  alone 
counted  for  five  Jap  bombers  as  shown  on  his  plane's  fuselage 


lr  where  we  were.   Fighter  pilots  stood 

s;rt  in  the  ready  room  near  the  flight 

«ck;  they  had  to  be  ready  to  take  off 

nthin  a  matter  of  seconds. 

One  third  of  our  squadron  usually  was 

\  the  air;  another  third  in  the  ready 

om,  with  planes  warmed  up  on  deck, 

ady  to  go;  the  rest  on  "short  notice" 

lywhere  in  the  ship.    When  the  loud- 

eakers  growled,  "Fighter  pilots,  man 

tur  planes,"  men  on  the  alert  ran  to 

eir  planes  and  scrambled  into  the  air. 

ther  pilots  around  the  ship  beat  it  for 

e  ready  room  with  right-of-way  over 


captains,  commanders  and  admirals.  I've 
seen  an  admiral  jump  aside  when  a 
young  ensign  yelled,  "Gangway  for  a 
fighter  pilot!" 

We  all  ate  in  relays  and  were  careful 
not  to  have  all  our  pilots  grouped  too 
closely.  The  British  once  had  a  sad  ex- 
perience. All  the  officers  of  a  ship  were 
eating  in  the  wardroom  when  a  bomb 
crashed  down  on  them,  killing  every  offi- 
cer in  the  ship  except  those  on  duty  on 
the  bridge.  Except  when  a  squadron 
conference  was  necessary,  our  pilots 
tried  to  keep  dispersed. 


At  our  conferences  we  planned  and 
planned.  We  pooled  all  our  knowledge, 
worked  out  new  methods  of  attack  and 
tried  to  invent  ways  of  outsmarting  our 
enemy.  We  never  had  any  illusions  about 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  Jap  fighters. 

Sundays  there  were  church  services, 
usually  held  on  the,  plane  elevator  low- 
ered to  the  level  of  the  hangar  deck.  The 
chaplain  had  a  small  portable  altar  and 
quite  often,  during  services,  there  would 
be  an  alarm.  When  this  happened,  the 
padre  would  rush  his  altar  off  the  hangar, 
every  man  would  shove  chairs  out  of  the 
way  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  hangar 
would  be  cleared  for  action.  Sometimes 
the  chaplain  started  a  sermon  one  Sun- 
day and  finished  it  the  next. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  in  those  early 
days  for  practicing  fighting  tactics  and 
gunnery.  Our  only  contact  with  the 
enemy  was  when  we  came  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Then  we  had  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  enemy  submarines  right  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  channel  leading  into  the 
base.  But  we  had  good  air  coverage  and 
no  ship  was  hit,  though  there  were  anx- 
ious moments.  Torpedo  wakes  boiled 
the  water,  and  depth  charges  churned 
things  up.  It  was  a  logical  spot  for  the 
Japs  to  work,  because  eventually  most 
of  our  ships  had  to  come  back  to  the 
Harbor  for  fuel,  provisions  or  munitions. 
We  got  some  submarines,  but  how  many 
I  couldn't  say. 

The  fightless  routine  was  beginning  to 
get  on  our  nerves  when  we  got  our  first 
action.  The  Lexington  was  headed  in 
toward  the  Jap  bases  west  of  the  Mar- 
shall and  Gilbert  islands  and  south  of 
Truk  one  morning  when  a  Japanese  scout 
plane  was  sighted.  I  had  my  division  of 
fighters  in  the  air  at  the  time  and  we  got 
radio  orders  to  destroy  this  snooper. 

Lieutenant  "Butch"  O'Hare  was  leader 
of  my  second  section.  He  and  the  third 
section  leader  started  to  follow  me  out, 
but  as  there  was  only  one  enemy  plane, 


I  motioned  them  back,  much  to  their  dis- 
appointment and  continued  on  with  my 
wing  man.  The  Jap  scout  at  this  time 
was  about  twenty  miles  from  Our  task 
force  near  a  large  bank  of  cumulus 
clouds  with  a  rain  squall  underneath. 
He  flew  into  the  clouds  and  we  followed, 
hoping  he'd  come  out  on  the  sairle  course 
the  other  side. 

But  he  was  a  smart  Jap.  He  turned 
inside  the  cloud,  and  when  we  came  out, 
the  air  was  vacant.  We  went  back  into 
the  cloud,  flying  on  instruments.  There 
was  a  small  opening  in  the  cloud,  and  as 
I  came  out  into  it,  I  looked  down  and  not 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  was  a 
huge  wing  with  a  red  disc.  It  was  my  first 
sight  of  an  enemy  aircraft  as  close  as 
that  and  it  nearly  scared  me  to  death. 
Then  we  both  went  into  the  cloud  again 
and  I  spent  some  time  trying  to  find  him 
again.  Finally  my  wing  man  and  I  let 
the  Jap  get  out  into  the  open  and  then 
went  after  him. 

When  we  got  in  close  we  could  hear 
the  Japs  talking  in  their  plane,  over  our 
own  radios.  My  wing  man,  Doc  Sell- 
strom,  who  has  since  been  killed,  heard 
this  conversation  and  thought  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him.  He  said  later  it  didn't  sound 
right,  because  he  couldn't  imagine  me  so 
excited  as  to  be  talking  gibberish — which 
was  what  the  Japanese  language  sounded 
like  to  Doc. 

The  big  four-engined  bomber  bristled 
with  guns  and  as  I  maneuvered  to  attack, 
its  crew  opened  fire  with  cannon  and 
machine  guns.  For  a  moment  I  won- 
dered what  they  were  shooting  at.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  Doc  and 
rrfyself.  We  could  see  the  bullets  coming 
toward  us.  The  cannon  shells  looked 
like  Roman  candles— a  black  center  with 
a  fiery  corona.  I  drove  on  in  and  opened 
fire  myself.  I  could  tell  I  had  hit  the 
Jap  because  I  could  see  gasoline  spray 
out  from  the  wing  between  the  inboard 
engines.  I  swung  around  to  recover  and 
saw  that  Doc  was  getting  into  position 
to  attack  from  the  other  side. 

The  Enemy  Goes  Down 

On  my  second  attack,  we  went  in  to- 
gether and  while  I  was  still  shooting  at 
the  point  where  the  gasoline  was  spray- 
ing out,  the  Jap's  whole  wing  burst  into 
flames.  Don  and  I  swung  away  and 
watched  him  burn.  Black  objects  fell 
from  the  plane;  at  first  I  thought  they 
were  bodies.  But  they  were  bombs,  eight 
of  them. 

We  were  now  at  about  1,500  feet.  I 
could  see  the  Japs  in  the  forward  part  of 
their  plane  stand  up  but  they  seemed  to 
make  no  attempt  to  jump.  The  plane 
was  almost  completely  in  flames  and  it 
hit  the  water  with  a  huge  explosion.  The 
people  on  the  Lexington,  far  away,  said 
they  watched  the  flash  and  smoke  of  the 
explosion.  I  radioed  back  to  the  ship: 
"Enemy  shot  down  in  flames." 

On  our  way  back  to  the  carrier,  an- 
other plane,  a  Kawanishi  four-engined 
patrol  bomber  was  discovered  on  the 
opposite  side  of  our  fleet,  and  the  third 
section  of  Fighter  Three  was  sent  out  to 
get  him.  They  found  him  at  6,000  feet 
and,  with  a  few  sharp  attacks  in  the  right 
spot,  brought  him  down  burning. 

We  landed  aboard  soon  after  that  and 
had  lunch.  Of  course,  all  the  pilots 
wanted  to  know  how  we  did  it,  and  I  told 
them  it  was  just  like  another  gunnery  run 
— the  same  sort  of  thing  we  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  36,) 


The  Wind 
Blows  in 

a  Circle 

By  Harry  Sylvester 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    HOLMGREN 


When  the  war  caught  up  with  Martens, 
the  past  became  suddenly  very  impor- 
tant to  him.  That  was  because  of  a 
girl  he  had  had  no  luck  in  forgetting 
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A  FTER  the  first  examination,  I  didn't  think  they 
/A  would  induct  me  for  a  month  or  more,  so  I 
JL  JL  went  up  to  Saratoga  in  August.  Apart  from 
the  horses  and  the  people  I  knew,  I  had  always  liked 
the  place  for  its  faded  grandeur,  especially  the  two 
big  hotels  and  the  long  dining  rooms  going  on — 
forever  it  seemed,  after  some  drinking  in  August 
heat — going  on  forever,  a  kind  of  woods  of  linen 
and  glass  and  silver  disappearing  in  brown  shadow. 
It  was  even  more  so  this  year,  with  hotels  not 
nearly  so  full  and  sometimes  the  big  dining  rooms 
empty,  with  only  a  few  bald-headed  Negroes 
standing  in  them,  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  gam- 
blers. 

I  came  into  the  bar  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  out 
of  the  heat  and  with  eight  hundred  dollars  cash  in  my 
pocket  that  I  had  not  had  earlier  that  day.  And  stand- 
ing there,  drinking  the  Planter's  Punch,  I  felt  so  good 
about  the  money,  which  I  didn't  need,  that  I  knew 
something  I  had  suspected  for  a  long  time:  That  it 
wasn't  the  horses  I  liked  there,  or  even  the  people  so 
much,  but  just  the  gambling  itself,  the  betting  and  the 
fast  decision  that  satisfied  some  atavism  in  more  peo- 
ple than  myself,  that  gave  the  certainty  of  the  rich 


I  could  see  them  at  Miami,  the  blond  hair  against) 
sun-darkened  skin,  and  the  girl  at  the  track  at  < , 
cago  who  had  been  absurdly  grateful  for  a  chanotl 


and  the  irresponsible  an  illusion  of  uncertainty* 
competition. 

I  felt  very  well  pleased  with  myself  and  went  faH 
out  into  the  lobby,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  lool||l 
for  people  I  knew.    But  there  weren't  many  arojj 
and  none  my  own  age.   I  was  thirty-six  that  sunn 
I  didn't  know  where  I  would  eat  or  what  I  would 
that  night,  and  I  went  to  the  desk  to  get  my  ke;J 
take  a  bath.  There  was  a  letter  there,  too,  and  it 
from  the  draft  board  and  I  could  wonder  then  *| 
my  fingers  were  unsure  opening  it;  not  fear,  not  el 
excitement,  but  part  of  me  knowing  before  my  rri 
knew  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  final  and  Icj 
delayed  meeting  with  reality. 

I  was  to  report  the  30th  of  August  for  inductii 
That  was  two  weeks  off.  I  stood  stock-still  in 
lobby  and  didn't  move  until  I  noticed  people  w< 
looking  at  me.  A  curious  thing  had  happened  to 
I  had  begun  to  recollect  in  a  kind  of  kaleidoscci 
fashion  the  places  I  had  been  and  the  girls  I  \\ 
known  at  those  places,  girls  I  hadn't  thought  oil 
years,  faces  remembered  clearly  but  without  nanji 
some  of  them. 

I  COULD  see  them  at  Miami,  the  blond  hair  aga 
the  sun-darkened  skin,  and  the  girl  at  the  track 
Chicago  who  had  been  absurdly  grateful  for  a  cha: 
tip  on  a  horse.  And  the  girls  I  had  known  at  Srr 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate  and  we  had  gone 
there  as  often  as  we  could  from  New  Haven.  The 
mure  girls  in  raccoon  coats  and  the  gallant  on 
sable.  Now,  over  distance  in  time,  the  sable  seen 
in  bad  taste  for  someone  that  age,  but  the  faces  • 
mained  fresh  and  young. 

I  remembered  a  lot  of  things.  The  way  wine 
(he  Pyrenees  had  tasted,  drunk  out  of  a  leather  bo1) 
with  the  sun  beating  full  against  my  face  and  the  fa 
flavor  of  the  pitch  they  had  used  to  seal  the  bof 
And  waiting  behind  pinon  trees  near  Stinking  Lai 
in  New  Mexico,  where  the  mountains  came  do 
and  out  into  the  water  like  fingers,  and  the  canv 
backs  finally  coming  in  along  a  pass  between  f 
peaks,  coming  in  almost  endlessly  ahead  of  a  stor 
and  our  guns  sounding  hollow  and  boomingly  < 
off  as  we  rose  and  dropped  them;  seeing  the  big  due 
fall  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  the  others  coming 
fast  and  hard-flying,  until  our  shoulders  ached  frr 
the  guns  against  them.  And  the  time  I  had  be 
plug-casting  for  sea  trout  in  a  bayou  on  the  Louisia 
coast  and  a  tarpon  as  big  as  I  was  had  taken  t 
plug.  The  tarpon  on  the  end  of  a  six-thread  line  a 
a  bait-casting  rod  that  looked  then  like  a  steel  splint 

I  didn't  land  him  but  I  remember  the  feeling 
constant,  terrible  action  that  came  to  me  as  he  jump 
solidly  and  continually  for  what  couldn't  have  be 
more  than  two  minutes  but  what  seemed  a  long  tin 
And  Amy  Carvale  standing  on  the  bank  near  by  a; 
when  it  was  all  over  and  the  tarpon  gone,  saying, 
was  sort  of  hoping  you  were  going  to  make  it." 

"Girl,"  I  said,  "this  outfit  isn't  made  for  anythij 
better  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds." 

"I  know,"  she  said. 

Well,  there  I  was  again.  It  was  nothing  new. 
would  start  thinking  of  things,  remote  or  differe 
things,  but  sooner  or  later  I  came  back  to  her. 
hadn't  seen  her  in  two  or  three  years,  either,  2 
though  I'd  heard  she'd  been  married  and  divorce 
Someone  I  didn't  know.  But  I'd  known  her  in  a  l> 
of  places,  in  this  country  and  in  England  and  in  Me 
ico.  I  remembered  now,  too,  the  time  we  had  driv< 
the  old  car  as  far  as  we  could  go  up  Popocatepe 
and  how  the  city  of  Mexico  had  lain  below  us  on  tl 
plain  that  was  a  plateau  and  from  here  looked  like 
valley.  And  how  we  had  started  to  climb  to  the  tc 
until  we  had  lain  exhausted  in  the  first  permanei 
snow.  Snow  in  August  in  Mexico — it  would  alwaj 
remain  in  memory  like  something  that  had  please 
a  child  a  long  time  ago. 

I  started  not  to  think  of  her  now,  but  of  othi 
places  and  still  other  girls,  and  a  curious  thing  haj 
pened.  I  felt,  perhaps  morbidly,  perhaps  for  no  0 
derly  reason,  that  maybe  I  would  never  see  the! 
things  or  people  again  and  that  in  the  two  weeks  le 
to  me,  I  should  try  to  see  as  many  of  them  as  I  coul< 
So  that  already  now  I  was  planning  how  far  west  an 
south  I  could  get — always  west  and  south  it  ha 
been — and  still  be  back  to  (Continued  on  page  'SI 
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in,  TN  MY  previous  article  in  Collier's,  I  discussed  the 
I   inevitability  of  widespread  food  shortage  and  fam- 
X  ine  after  this  war  and  some  of  the  experience  de- 
veloped after  the  first  World  War. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  problems  to  be 
met.   Many  of  these  will  be  different  from  our  experi- 
ence in  1918-21.  But  there  is  no  more  effective  way  to 
indicate  what  may  be  anticipated  than  by  some  ac- 
,i  f count  of  what  happened  and  what  we  did  last  time. 

Preparedness  includes  an  understanding  of  these 
questions  and  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  them. 
All  imported  food  to  meet  any  famine  must  be 
financed  from  somewhere.  The  farmers,  the  proc- 
essors, the  transporters  of  the  world  must  be  paid. 
After  the  first  World  War,  American  government 
loans"  were  made  to  the  "allied"  and  "liberated" 
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allied  and   neutral   governments   to   the   amount   of 
"the  food  furnished  by  them. 

We  had  no  loan  funds  for  Germany,  Austria- 
,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey.  One  result  of  the  war 
, ,.  blockade  was  that  the  enemy  countries  had  not  been 
l0  able  to  spend  their  gold  abroad  to  buy  things  during 
the  war  and  they  still  had  it.  We  supplied  food 
against  gold  payments,  against  the  service  of  their 
ships  and  against  some  goods  which  they  exported. 
Both  the  delays  in  removing  the  blockade  and 
the  delays  in  peacemaking  after  the  first  World  War 
contributed  to  increase  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
United  States.  During  the  war,  the  Allies  had  main- 
tained a  food  (and  other)  blockade  against  the  whole 
of  Europe,  including  neutrals  as  well  as  enemy-occu- 
pied countries.  After  the  Armistice,  the  military  au- 
thorities were  fearful  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
enforce  the  Armistice  terms  on  the  enemy  or  to  im- 
pose the  peace  terms  if  the  blockade  were  relaxed 
before  peace  was  signed.  The  neutrals  and  Belgium 
had  been  allowed  a  meager  ration  throughout  the 
blockade  during  the  war,  but  they  were  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  hardship,  and  the  military  authorities 
feared  that  if  the  blockade  were  taken  off  even  for 
the  neutrals  or  liberated  countries,  there  would  be 
leaks  into  enemy  areas. 

Getting  the  Blockade  Lifted 

After  two  months,  we  finally  had  the  blockade  re- 
moved from  the  neutral  and  liberated  countries,  except 
as  to  some  special  articles.  But  as  to  enemy  countries, 
despite  our  strong  urging,  we  were  not  able  to  secure 
even  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  blockade  until  four  and 
a  half  months  after  the  Armistice. 

It  was  not  until  these  countries  were  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  into  Communism  that  relief  from  the 
blockade  was  given.  Thereafter,  a  limited  amount  of 
food  imports  and  the  export  of  a  few  industrial  arti- 
cles were  allowed  until  the  peace  was  signed  in  July. 
Then  all  restrictions  came  down.  That  chapter  is 
not  an  agreeable  one  upon  which  to  expand. 

Nine  months  were  consumed  in  making  the  peace. 
This  delay,  together  with  the  blockade,  increased 
suffering  and  stifled  economic  recuperation  greatly  in 
both  the  liberated  and  enemy  areas.  The  unemploy- 
ment was  huge  and  dangerous.  Had  the  blockade 
been  promptly  removed  and  peace  quickly  made,  all 
Europe  could  have  made  more  rapid  recovery.  We 
could  have  greatly  lessened  the  social  disturbances 
and  the  burden  on  our  finance,  if  exports  could  have 
been  carried  freely  in  our  returning  empty  vessels. 

The  first  lesson  from  this  is  that,  in  our  own  in- 
terest, the  blockade  should  be  taken  down  instantly 
when  the  enemy  hands  over  his  weapons. 

The  second  lesson  is  the  need  for  a  quick — an 
immediate — provisional  peace.  We  cannot  afford  to 
delay  the  revival  of  industry,  exports  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  private  credit  during  the  long  months 
necessary  to  elaborate  a  final  treaty  of  peace.  The 
intelligent  course  would  be  for  the  United  Nations 
to  reach  agreement  in  advance  as  to  the  terms  of  a 
provisional  peace — recognizing  de  facto  governments, 
drawing  provisional  frontiers,  and  taking  other  steps 
to  allow  people  to  get  to  work.  Such  a  peace  could 
perfectly  well  be  imposed  by  the  military  authorities 
simultaneously  with  the  terms  of  surrender — and  thus 
do  away  entirely  with  the  armistice  period.  Then  the 
process  of   reconstruction   (Continued  on   page   ~bl) 


French  policemen  try  to  keep  a  huge  bread  line  in 
order.  Thousands  of  hungry  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren stand  in  line  daily  for  the  meagerest  of  handouts 
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By  Herbert  Hoover 


The  job  of  feeding  a  starving  Europe  after  this  war  is  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  difficult  than  it  was  in  1918,  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  unless  some  intelligent  planning  is  begun  immediately 


countries  covering  the  food  furnished  from  America. 
"Some  comparatively  minor  loans  were  made  by  the     europcan 
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IN  a  fundamental  sense,  Hollywood  is 
a  jute  mill.  Its  actors  may  live  in 
Beverly  Hills  with  a  faded  palm  tree 
in  the  driveway  but  when  morning  comes 
they  trudge  off  to  work  like  the  lowliest 
laborer,  only  earlier.  When  blackouts 
made  late  shooting  impracticable,  start- 
ing hours  were  advanced,  with  the  re- 
sult that  home-coming  drunks  were 
bumping  into  bleary-eyed  ingenues  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were 
on  their  way  to  work  at  that  glamorous 
undertaking  known  as  movie-making. 

One  of  the  more  luscious  of  these 
weary  artisans  is  Alexis  Smith,  who  toils 
at  Warner  Brothers'.  She  shows  up  duti- 
fully each  morning  at  dawn,  walks  her 
appointed  round  all  day  before  the 
camera,  and  then  returns  home  to 
Glendale. 

"This  young  lady,"  say  the  cynics  of 
Hollywood  and  Vine,  "has  reduced  pic- 
ture-making to  its  proper  absurdity." 

What  they  refer  to  is  Glendale.  Glen- 
dale is  beautiful,  Glendale  is  divine, 
Glendale  has  all  the  glamor  of  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa.  Our  brave  boys  of  land,  sea 
and  air  who  eat  their  hearts  out  over  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Alexis  Smith's  luxurious 
figure  draped  over  the  edge  of  a  swim- 
ming pool  may  be  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  Miss  Smith  is  merely  at  work.  The 
swimming  pool  is  not  hers;  the  bathing 
suit  may  not  even  be  hers.  She  is  simply 
doing  a  little  manufacturing  chore.  This 
time  it  happens  that  she  is  turning  out  a 
yard  or  two  of  romance. 

The  attention  of  the  outside  world  will 
eventually  convince  Miss  Smith  that  she 
belongs  among  the  deities,  but  at  the 
moment  the  job  at  Warner  Brothers'  can 
mean  no  more  than  if  she  were  in  the 
ribbon  department  at  Bullock's.  She  has 
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lived  around  Los  Angeles  since  she  was 
five  years  old  and  had  less  difficulty  get- 
ting in  the  movies  than  she  would  have 
had  with  the  personnel  manager  at  the 
store.  When,  after  three  pictures,  she 
was  given  a  leading  role  in  The  Constant 
Nymph,  with  Charles  Boyer  and  Joan 
Fontaine,  she  accepted  the  great  Boyer 
as  nonchalantly  as  if  he  were  the  floor- 
walker. 

"Butch,"  she  said  to  him,  "this  is  where 
you've  got  to  help  me.  I'm  in  fast  com- 
pany and  it's  never  too  late  to  replace 
a  Smith." 

Miss  Smith  is  an  object  lesson  to  all 
yearning  dopes  who  spend  years  in  acad- 
emies of  dramatic  art  and  keep  an  eager 
eye  on  the  front  stoop  for  signs  of  movie 
scouts  ringing  doorbells.  She  had  two 
years  of  dramatic  training  with  Jerry 
Blunt  at  Los  Angeles  City  College,  but 
so  did  hundreds  of  others.  All  they 
lacked  were  the  Smith  looks  and  shape. 
Given  those,  it  was  simple;  she  walked 
right  in.  Vic  Orsatti,  the  agent,  saw  her 
in  the  lead  of  a  college  production  of 
The  Night  of  January  16th  and  took 
Solly  Biano  of  Warner  Brothers'  over  to 
see  her.  She  was  signed  after  the  first 
test. 

Taking  No  Chances 

In  her  first  picture,  Flight  from  Des- 
tiny, the  studio  was  taking  no  chances. 
She  strutted  her  long  blond  beauty  be- 
fore the  camera  and  kept  her  mouth  shut. 
For  this  achievement,  she  was  handed 
the  only  feminine  role  opposite  Errol 
Flynn  in  Dive  Bomber.  Her  acting  in 
this  may  be  characterized  as  present  but 
not  voting:  she  said  her  few  lines  and  let 
the  audience  take  a  good  look.  As  a  re- 
ward for  nothing,  she  was  given  the  lead 


in  Steel  Against  the  Sky  with  Craig  Ste- 
vens. What  followed  was  the  fat  part 
in  The  Constant  Nymph  and  stardom. 
After  seeing  the  rushes  of  this,  the  voices 
of  the  Warner  executives  took  on  a  note 
of  reverent  awe. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  what  this  girl 
will  be,"  breathed  Edmund  Goulding, 
aged  savant  and  director  of  the  picture. 
"She  has  already  arrived." 

This  should  prove  to  all  skeptics  that 
cinema  acting  is  an  esoteric  art  mastered 
only  after  long  years  of  travail. 

Alexis  lives  in  Glendale  because 
that  is  where  the  family  lives.  Her  fa- 
ther, Alexander  Smith,  a  Scotsman  from 
the  Shetland  Islands,  is  manager  of  a 
company  making  jelly  desserts  and  he 
admires  Glendale.  Her  mother  is  Cana- 
dian, and  Alexis  was  born  in  Penticton, 
British  Columbia.  The  family  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  when  she  was  five  and 
she  was  an  object  of  some  immediate 
attention  by  reason  of  a  line  she  had 
picked  up. 

"I  am  a  subject  of  His  Majesty,  the 
King,"  she  would  say,  frightening  other 
little  girls  whose  fathers  were  only 
plumbers. 

Also  she  was  something  of  a  sight  be- 
cause her  legs  had  taken  to  elongation 
almost  as  soon  as  she  was  born.  After 
her  success  at  Warner  Brothers,  her 
mother  was  showing  an  acquaintance  a 
collection  of  Alexis'  baby  snapshots. 

"Mrs.  Smith,"  said  the  acquaintance, 
"you  should  display  this  collection.    It 


The  swimming  pool  is  not  hers;  the 
suit  was  furnished  by  the  studio — but 
the    shape    belongs    to    Alexis    Smith 

would  be  very  encouraging  to  mothers 
of  plain  children." 

Although  the  evidence  is  not  complete, 
there  seems  to  be  a  California  law  re- 
quiring all  female  babies  to  be  geniuses. 
In  any  event,  they  invariably  go  to  danc- 
ing school  and  eventually  show  up  in 
Hollywood  Bowl  on  their  toes.  Alexis 
went  through  this  and  also  tinkled  away 
at  the  piano,  acquiring  such  adeptness 
and  authority  that  she  considers  Oscar 
Levant  one  of  America's  great  pianists. 
Her  dancing  brought  her  to  the  Bowl  at 
the  age  of  twelve  in  the  ballet  of  the 
opera  Carmen  under  Adolph  Bolm. 

The  family  was  in  doubt  about  Alexis, 
being  slightly  embarrassed  by  a  wealth 
of  talents.  Their  anxiety  was  further  in- 
creased when  she  won  a  declamation 
contest  at  Hollywood  High  in  her  senior 
year. 

Alexis  knew  very  well  what  she  wanted 
after  that. 

"Acting,  that's  for  me,"  she  told  the 
home  folks. 

She  went  down  to  City  College  and 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  Battle  of 
Sam  Hill's  Army 


By  Hugh  Wiley 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  EARL  licssOM 


A  volcano  roared  up  above  the  shattered  subs  and,  through  it,  water  and  steam  and  torn  steel 


The  old  gentleman's  force  con- 
sisted of  two  Indians.  They  knew 
how  to  take  cover  and  to  shoot 


IN  ESSENCE,  the  wire  from  Sam  Hill  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  dated  8  December, 
1941,  had  been  a  snort  from  an  old  war 
horse  who  has  smelled  the  smoke  of  battle — 
"Hand  me  my  gun!" 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  mimeographed,  was 
the  net  result. 

Through  the  dramatic  chapters  of  the  war  that 
followed,  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult 
for  Mr.  Hill  to  keep  his  shirt  on.  The  man  next 
to  him  at  the  bar  in  the  Palace  kept  switching 
the  cut  on  the  conversation  deal:  "Look  what 
they  did  with  rubber.  Look  what  they're  doing 
with  sugar.  Make  you  sick!  Pardner,  do  you 
know  how  much  wheat  they're  going  to  have 
on  their  hands?  Enough  to  reach  to  the  moon!" 

"I  don't  bother  my  head  about  that,"  Mr.  Hill 
said.  "What  I'd  like  to  do  is  like  I  told  you:  get 
into  the  war.  I've  been  tryin'  to  bust  in  for  six 
months  now  and  still  I'm  wearin'  store  clothes." 

"Have  a  drink,"  the  stranger  invited.  "You're 
too  old  to  enlist  or  anything." 

"You  think  so!  How  old  would  you  figure  me 
to  be?  Little  gray  hair  doesn't  mean  I'm  so  old. 
How  old  would  you  say  I  am?  A  shot  of  bour- 
bon for  me." 

"Fifty-five  .  .  .  fifty-eight." 

"Well,  there  you  go.   How  old  are  you?" 

"I'm  an  old  bird,"  the  stranger  said.  "I'm 
sixty." 

Mr.  Hill  downed  his  whisky.  "Well,  sonny, 
I've  got  you  beat  six  years — Fourth  of  July. 
Seventy-six,  I  was, born.    I'm  sixty-six." 

The  stranger  wagged  his  head  in  wonder  and 
lifted  his  glass  to  Sam  Hill.  "You  sure  don't 
look  it.   Here's  to  you!" 

"Drink  hearty!"  Mr.  Hill  nodded  at  the  bar- 
tender. "Deal  'em  again,"  he  ordered.  To  the 
stranger:  "You  don't  show  your  age  much  your- 
self.   I'd  figure  you  about  fifty." 

"Always  took  care  of  myself,  always  stuck  to 
bourbon,  mostly  got  to  bed  before  sunup,  never 
ruined  my  health  with  heavy  exercise  or  light 
eating,  never  used  tobacco  after  I  went  to  sleep, 
never  worried.    Here's  luck!" 

Mr.  Hill  enjoyed  this.     "You  and  me  both!" 


he  exclaimed.  "What  line  of  work  are  you  in? 
Drink  hearty." 

"You  couldn't  hardly  call  it  work.  I'm  a  steel 
man.    Bridge  contractor  for  thirty  years." 

"You're  right.  That  game  is  sort  of  a  perpet- 
ual vacation — except  for  bankers  that  bite  you, 
and  bonding  companies  and  labor  troubles  and 
cutthroat  competition  and  floods.  I'm  a  rail- 
roader, myself." 

"Traffic?" 

"Started  in  as  a  brass  pounder,  when  I  was 
seventeen.  Year  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  Station 
agent,  dispatcher's  wire — division  superintend- 
ent. Then  I  went  to  France  in  '17.  Been  fiddling 
around  with  some  two-spot  gold  properties 
in  Nevada  and  California  ever  since  I  got 
back — loafing,  you  might  say.  Right  now,  one 
way  or  another,  I'm  going  to  get  into  the  shoot- 
in'  end  of  this  war  if  I  have  to  blast.  I  went  to 
Cuba  in  '98  and  over  to  Manila  two  years  after 
and  France  in  '17,  and  I'm  headed  into  it  again. 
You  want  to  track  along  and  bag  a  few  Japs?" 

"I'd  like  to,  but  I've  got  a  shipyard  across  the 
bay  that  cramps  my  style.  I'm  signed  up  to 
launch  a  lot  of  steel." 

"You're  doing  your  bit.  ...  By  the  way — my 
name's  Sam  Hill." 

"My  name's  Hart  Talbot.  If  you  don't  get 
hooked  up  in  your  Jap-killin'  enterprise  you 
better  come  over  to  Oakland  and  have  a  look  at 
the  plant.  Fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  job. 
How  about  it — and  when?" 

"Nope,  thanks  just  the  same.  I'm  headed  for 
Berlin  or  Tokyo." 

"Well,  keep  stubborn.    Here's  luck." 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rines said  no  to  Mr.  Hill  often  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  chances  for  a  hitch  were  zero. 
He  decided  to  try  for  a  new  deal  in  the  vast  open 
spaces  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  Hollywood  he  opened  up  to  a  sympathetic 
recruiting  sergeant  who  had  time  enough  to 
listen  to  the  layout.  "I'm  a  railroader,"  he  de- 
clared. "I'm  a  miner,  and  I  can  shoot  a  Spring- 
field with  the  topside  ten  men  in  any  regiment." 

"Pop,  it  ain't  that,"  the  sergeant  said.  "You're 
just  too  old  to  stand  the  gaff." 

"I  can  outeat,  outdrink,  outshoot  and  outwalk 
any  darn'  man  you've  signed  up  in  the  last  ten 
days!" 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head.   "Look,  Pop," 
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he  said,  "I'm  signing  off  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Stick  around  and  we'll  go  over 
to  the  Knickerbocker  and  I'll  buy  a 
drink.  I'd  like  to  talk  Army  to  you  for 
a  while.  I  was  in  France  myself,  last 
time." 

"Knickerbocker  is  where  I'm  stop- 
ping. I'll  wait  for  you." 

AFTER  his  third  beer  the  sergeant  got 
/]L  down  to  cases.  "Pop,  you're  wasting 
a  mighty  good  man  for  the  U.  S.  A. — 
and  you  don't  know  it,"  he  said.  "You 
just  now  spoke  of  the  tin  prospects  you 
hit,  down  there  on  the  Yaqui  River  in 
Mexico  when  you  and  that  other  man 
were  scratching  around  for  gold.  Mex- 
ico and  Uncle  Sam  are  pals.  The  Japs 
have  all  the  Malay  tin.  We're  not  get- 
ting enough  out  of  Bolivia  to  turn  the 
trick.  Why  don't  you  find  out  how  much 
tin  there  really  is  down  there  on  the 
Yaqui?" 

"There  was  more  of  it  further  south — 
on  the  Mayo." 

"I  don't  care  where  it  was — go  after 
it!  Settin'  here,  shootin'  yourself  full  of 
bourbon  instead  of  playin'  the  game — 
you're  nothin'  but  a  darned  old  slacker. 
Git  that  tin  and  win  the  war!" 

Mr.  Hill  considered  this  soberly  for  a 
minute.  "I  could  borrow  that  pet  Spring- 
field from  George  Mack  up  in  Merced 
or  get  that  one  from  Warren  Betchel," 
he  said  reminiscently. 

"You  don't  hunt  tin  with  guns,  do 
you?" 

Mr.  Hill  was  deaf  to  this.  "Borrow 
one  of  those  star  guns  and  wire  the  yard- 
master  at  Chihuahua  to  dig  up  John 
Rattle—" 

"Who's  John  Rattle?" 

"He's  a  Yaqui  Indian.  He  was  down 
there  in  the  Mayo  River  country  with 
me  on  a  tough  trip." 

The  sergeant  flagged  one  of  the  bar- 
tenders. "Please  ask  the  bell  captain 
to  send  one  of  his  boys  in  with  some  tele- 
graph blanks,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Hill  wants 
to  send  a  wire." 

Sam  Hill  smiled  at  the  sergeant.  "You 
remind  me  of  my  skipper  in  France,"  he 
said.    "He  got  things  done  in  a  hurry." 

"The  only  way,"  the  sergeant  said. 
"You  can  bet  your  blood  the  Japs  won't 
wait  .  .  .  here  he  is — you  dictate  your 
wire  and  I'll  write  it;  going  to?" 

"Yardmaster,  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,"  Sam  Hill  began. 
"You  know  how  to  spell  it?" 

"Go  ahead!" 

"Let  go  John  Rattle  if  out  and  dead- 
end for  butterfly." 

The  sergeant  waited,  then:  "Go 
ahead,"  he  said,  "I  got  it." 

"That's  all,"  Sam  Hill  said.  "Sign  her 
Sam  Hill." 

The  reply  came  back  in  forty  minutes: 
"John  Rattle  on  slowboard.  Bleed  your 
binders  and  highball.    Sgd.  Mike." 

"That's  old  Mike  Scanlon — the  Ban- 
tam himself,"  Sam  Hill  said,  blinking  his 
eyes  through  a  swarm  of  memories.  "I 
was  with  him  on  the  Katy  thirty  years 
ago.  He's  got  my  rattlesnake  Indian  on 
his  extra  list." 

The  sergeant  lifted  his  glass  of  beer 
to  Sam  Hill.     "Here's  luck!"  he  said. 

JOHN  RATTLE— "The  Rattlesnake" 
to  his  tribesmen — felt  fine  and  looked 
it.  "How's  your  family?"  Mr.  Hill  asked, 
pleasantly  warm  under  the  Chihuahua 
sun  and  glowing  within  from  three 
hearty  slugs  of  bourbon  that  he  had 
lifted  with  his  old  pal  Mike  Scanlon. 

"All  good.  Eight  boys  now,"  the 
Rattlesnake  said. 

"Good  boys?" 

"Purty  good — thirty,  mebbe  thirty- 
five  boy  children  they  got.  Thirty-five 
boy  and  some  girl." 

"I'm  going  over  to  Mayo  River,  Yaqui 
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River,  look  for  something.  You  want  to 
come  along  with  me?" 

"I  ready  go  now,"  John  Rattle  said. 
"You  ready?" 

"Yes.  Start  tomorrow  morning,"  Sam 
Hill  said.  "Pick  up  stock  in  Minaca.  We 
better  take  one  of  your  boys  along  to  do 
the  camp  work." 

"We  take  Tom  Goat,"  John  Rattle 
said.  "He  my  boy-boy.  You  say  grand- 
son. He  eat  anything  like  goat.  Climb 
rock  like  goat.    Good  boy." 

"Bring  him  along.     He  got  gun?" 

"He  got  everything,"  John  Rattle  said. 
"I  got  everything." 

"Train  to  Minaca  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," Sam  Hill  announced. 

"You  got  grub,  blankets,  gun?" 

"Everything  but  the  grub.  Come 
along.    We  buy  now." 

Tom  Goat  was  seventeen  years  old 
and  plenty  smart.  When  Sam  Hill  met 
him:   "You  speak  English?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Tom  Goat  said.  "I  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  San  Diego.    I 


breaths,  facing  the  breeze  from  the  west. 
"Smell  salt  water  now,"  he  announced. 
"Twenty  miles  more." 

Tom  Goat  smiled.  "You're  slipping, 
Grandpaw,"  he  suggested.  "Too  much 
tequila.  1  smellcd  the  Gulf  ten  miles 
back." 

THE  trio  went  into  camp  a  hundred 
yards  back  from  a  high  bluff  over- 
looking the  shimmering  waters  of  the 
( lulf.  Tom  Goat  turned  the  burros  loose 
and  hobbled  the  three  riding  horses.  He 
cooked  a  quick  supper  -venison,  heavy 
biscuits,  coffee  and  prunes.  He  banked 
the  fire  while  his  grandfather  and  Sam 
Hill  were  finishing  the  coffee. 

"A  good  cigar  and  a  shot  of  bourbon 
wouldn't  go  so  bad  right  now,"  Sam  Hill 
said. 

"Maybe  get  tobacco  tomorrow,"  John 
Rattle  said.  "Send  Goat  to  Potam  or 
Torin." 

"We  near  Potam?" 

"Thirty   miles,"   the   old   Yaqui   an- 


"We're  having  the  bridge  game  in  here,  folks"       re»me«  kelleu 


speak  Spanish  and  French  and  German 
also." 

"Boy!  The  next  thing  you'll  be  telling 
me  you  can  fly  a  bombing  plane  or  some- 
thing." 

Tom  Goat  smiled.  "I  have  over  four 
hundred  solo  hours  in  my  log." 

FOR  a  moment  there  was  a  faraway 
look  of  longing  in  Sam  Hill's  eyes. 
Unbeatable  game,  the  flight  of  time. 
"We'll  do  something  about  you  when  we 
get  back  from  this  prospecting  trip,"  he 
promised.  "The  Army  can  use  you  right 
now!" 

"Right  now  I'll  try  to  take  care  of 
camp  for  you  and  my  old  Rattlesnake 
grandpop.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  make  the 
trip  with  you.  I've  been  on  the  Mayo 
and  the  Yaqui,  but  I  never  got  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  coast." 

"We're  just  going  to  prowl  along  and 
look  for  tin,"  Sam  Hill  said.  "Looks  like 
it's  all  I  can  do — the  Army  said  nix  in 
six  languages.  I  bet  your  gran'paw  and  I 
are  as  fit  as  any  two  men  on  earth!" 

They  picked  up  the  saddle  horses  and 
pack  burros  in  Minaca  and  started  over 
the  trail  westward. 

Leaving  Batacosa  after  three  days  of 
slim  rations,  Mr.  Hill  decided  to  start  at 
once  for  the  coast.  The  nearest  point 
lay  somewhere  between  Potam  and 
Huatabampo,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to 
the  southwest. 

There  was  nothing  much  along  the 
way  to  delay  the  party  for  the  first  three 
days  of  their  course  to  the  Gulf.  On  the 
fourth  day,  waiting  for  the  cooking  fire 
at  midday  to  burn  down  to  a  bed  of 
coals,    John    Rattle    took    three    deep 


nounced.  "I  come  here  one  time  before." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  a  cigarette,"  Tom 
Goat  said.  "Maybe  I  can  find  some  wild 
tobacco  at  daylight." 

At  daybreak  the  two  older  men 
showed  no  signs  of  waking  up.  "Tough 
pull  for  them  yesterday,"  Tom  Goat  re- 
flected. "The  old  pep  is  running  down." 
He  looked  around  the  camp  and  discov- 
ered that  John  Rattle's  horse  had  started 
back  along  the  trail.  "Still  got  his  front 
feet  hobbled,"  the  Goat  decided,  read- 
ing a  bit  of  clear  sign  in  a  stretch  of  bare 
soil.  "I'll  round  him  up  before  break- 
fast.   Take  a  little  walk  for  my  health." 

A  thousand  feet  back  along  the  trail, 
deep  in  a  tangle  of  scrub  oak  and  mes- 
quite,  he  halted  abruptly  and  dropped 
to  cover  in  the  heavy  underbrush.  Ciga- 
rette smoke!  He  heard  a  man's  voice 
fifty  yards  ahead  and  lay  still,  regretting 
instinctively  that  he  had  left  his  rifle  in 
camp.  From  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to 
the  left  a  second  man  called  to  the  one 
ahead  in  a  chattering  staccato. 

Tom  Goat  realized  that  the  man  was 
speaking  Japanese.  With  the  utmost 
caution  he  writhed  out  of  his  leather 
coat.  He  unlaced  his  boots  and  took 
them  off.  His  machete,  he  knew,  was  an 
impossible  defense  against  rifle  fire,  but 
he  felt  a  sudden  surge  of  courage  when 
his  fingers  clenched  on  the  weapon's  hilt. 

He  turned  toward  his  camp  and 
started  crawling  like  a  big  lizard,  close 
against  the  ground,  slowly  and  silently. 
Brown  skin,  brown  shirt,  brown  canvas 
overalls — he  sought  areas  ahead  of  him 
that  offered  the  least  color  contrast  .  .  . 
and  here  stood  a  Japanese  sailor  with  a 
rifle,   fifty   feet   ahead!    The   man   was 


smoking  a  cigarette.  The  short  bayonet 
on  the  rifle  was  dull  silver  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  morning.  "Probably  the  iot- 
ten  killers  are  all  round  me!"  Tom  Goat 
reflected.    "I  will  go  after  this  one  first." 

Deep  in  his  heart  he  was  suddenly 
grateful  for  his  heritage,  grateful  to  his 
father  and  John  Rattle  and  the  long  line 
of  his  people  for  their  gifts  to  him  the 
art  and  the  technique  of  stalking  their 
prey,  and  of  killing  quickly  and  silently 
with  a  club  or  a  stone  or  an  arrow  or  a 
good  blade  of  steel. 

1  lie  brown  bark  of  a  pine  tree  near 
the  Japanese  sentry  seemed  presently  to 
have  bulged  into  a  flat  curve  where  the 
trunk,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
straight  from  the  ground  to  the  lower 
limbs.  The  sentry  turned  and  marched 
back  toward  the  tree.  He  passed  it,  and 
then  his  head  remained  fixed  in  air  while 
his  body  slumped  to  the  ground.  Tom 
Goat  dropped  his  machete  and  caught 
the  dead  man's  rifle  before  it  fell.  He 
turned  then  and  lifted  two  metal  tags 
from  the  flowing  blood  that  crimsoned 
the  sentry's  jersey.  He  resumed  his 
course  to  his  camp,  risking  more  rapid 
progress,  now  that  he  was  through  one 
sentry  line.  Fifty  feet  from  the  Rattle- 
snake he  began  softly  to  summon  him 
from  sleep,  speaking  in  a  voice  barely 
above  a  whisper. 

JOHN  RATTLE  raised  his  head  from 
the  blankets  and  looked  toward  his 
grandson.  From  his  position,  prone  on 
his  stomach,  Tom  Goat  held  up  the  dead 
Jap's  gory  head.  He  laid  the  head  down 
then,  and  the  rifle  with  it  and  crawled 
silently  around  the  ashes  of  the  banked 
campfire  to  his  grandfather's  side.  "Ten- 
twenty  Jap  men  that  would  kill  us,"  he 
whispered.  "Wake  him  up — the  white 
man.  Our  rifles  then.  The  men  come 
from  the  salt  water." 

John  Rattle  crept  over  and  put  two 
fingers  lightly  on  Sam  Hill's  throat.  He 
held  the  palm  of  his  other  hand  over  Sam 
Hill's  mouth,  ready  to  stifle  any  vocal 
protest  from  the  waking  man.  When  the 
sleeper  opened  his  eyes,  "Jap  men  come 
here,"  John  Rattle  whispered.  "Get  gun 
quick  and  get  into  bushes." 

Tom  Goat  crawled  over  with  Sam 
Hill's  cartridge  belt  and  a  flour  sack  that 
held  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the 
star-gauged  Springfield.  "Japanese  sail- 
ors," Tom  Goat  whispered.  "Sentry  line 
back  of  us.  Probably  landed  last  night. 
We  crawl  toward  the  water,  maybe  go 
around  end  of  sentry  line." 

"Okay,"  Sam  Hill  said.  "Good  battle 
plan."  To  John  Rattle:  "Scout  ahead 
fifty  feet.  Goat  and  I  will  cover  you. 
You  got  plenty  shells?" 

"Everything,"  John  Rattle  said.  Wear- 
ing only  a  cotton  breechcloth  he  waited  a 
moment  to  knot  a  narrow  buckskin  band 
around  his  forehead,  and  to  tighten  the 
long  braided  buckskin  cord  that  served 
him  for  a  belt,  and  to  buckle  his  machete 
around  his  waist.  He  started  to  crawl 
toward  the  bluff  that  overlooked  the 
Gulf.  Before  he  was  fifty  feet  from  his 
two  companions  he  seemed  to  have  dis- 
solved into  the  massed  foliage  ahead. 

"Where  the  hell  did  he  go?"  Sam  Hill 
whispered. 

"I  see  him,"  Tom  Goat  answered. 
"Come  now — we  follow." 

A  little  way  ahead  the  Rattlesnake 
suddenly  became  visible  again,  outlined 
against  the  brown  carpet  of  the  woods. 
His  hands  were  moving  in  slow  re- 
stricted gestures.  "Sign  language,"  Tom 
Goat  whispered.    "You  see  him?" 

"I'm  getting  it,"  Sam  Hill  answered. 
"Check  me.  'Two  men,  fifty  feet 
north—'  " 

"South,"  Tom  Goat  corrected. 

"  'South,  talk  signal  flags  .  .  .  maybe 
(Continued  on  page  56,) 
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and  in  the  dusty  wilderness  the  boys  soak 
and  soap  themselves,  calling  down  bless- 
ings upon  the  generous  little  Japs. 

THE  problem  of  sustenance,  if  you 
have  to  bail  out  and  walk  home 
through  the  jungle,  is  not  one  that  wor- 
ries our  lads  down  here  as  much  as  you 
think  it  ought  to.  The  planes  all  carry 
emergency  rations  and  fishing  tackle.  If 
you  can't  locate  your  own  wreck  to  dig 
this  equipment  out,  you  still  have  (or 
should  have)  on  your  person,  a  pistol,  a 
full  canteen  of  water,  a  bar  of  especially 
nutritious  chocolate.  The  water  is  pre- 
cious because,  even  though  New  Guinea 
and  the  York  Peninsula  are  well  watered, 
very  often  the  streams  are  brackish. 
Moreover,  they  are  filled  with  crocodiles 
and  are  best  avoided.  The  chocolate  is  not 
too  successful;  it  melts  into  a  soggy  mess 
in  the  heat  and  gags  you  unless  you've 
got  plenty  of  water  to  wash  it  down. 

But  there's  plenty  of  live  food  on  the 
wing,  on  foot,  in  the  streams.  So  with 
their  .45s  and  a  little  patience,  and  maybe 
a  bent  pin  and  a  piece  of  string,  the  lads 
usually  make  out  well  enough  until  they 
find  their  way  back  to  "civilization"  or 
are  picked  up  by  the  natives  and  escorted 
home.  Meanwhile,  an  adventurer  in  eat- 
ing may  have  his  moments.  One  Yank 
pilot  in  northern  Australia  raved  to  me 
for  half  an  hour  on  the  delights  of  his 
discovery,  in  a  week  of  wandering,  that 
the  big  grasshoppers  of  this  district  "are 
sure  a  real  delicacy — just  like  crab  meat." 

AND  there  are  always  the  emus — the 
Ix.  huge,  flightless,  prehistoric  relic 
birds  of  the  never-never  land  that  are 
perhaps  best-known  to  those  Americans 
who  do  crossword  puzzles.    Australians 


insist  the  emu  is  first-rate  "tucker,"  the 
equivalent   for   chow.     They  give   thisj 
recipe  for  its  preparation: 

Cut  the  emu  into  strips,  throw  it  into  I 
the  pot  with  three  large  stones  and  boil. 
When  the  stones  melt,  the  emu  is  ready.  I 

IN  THIS  war,  pilots  don't  wrap  a  keep- 
sake from  the  girl  friend  around  their 
necks.  For  all  the  lonely  young  men  in 
New  Guinea  and  Northern  Territory, 
this  is  a  war  without  women,  except  for 
pictures  and  memories.  Instead,  they 
paint  names  on  the  noses  of  their  ships — 
much  as  we  used  to  do  with  canoes. 
You'll  see  a  lithe,  gray,  deadly-looking  I 
bomber,  with  a  ton  of  thumpers  in  her  v 
belly  and  grim-faced  youngsters  behind 
her  guns,  taking  off,  and  through  the  dust 
you'll  glimpse  a  lettered  Joan  or  Sally  II 
or  Dixie  or  Junkie — anything  that  ap- 
peals to  youthful  wits  or  hearts.  But  the 
superstition  that  used  to  mark  airmen 
doesn't  exist  in  this  lot  of  skillful,  realis- 
tic boys. 

AT  THESE  advanced  air  bases,  you're 
l\.  apt  to  see  profiles  that  remind  you 
of  the  reverse  side  of  the  buffalo  nickel. 
They  belong  to  some  of  the  finest,  brav- 
est and  most  useful  Yank  soldiers — 
American  Indians.  One  such  Indian  here 
is  said  to  be  able  to  hear  approaching 
planes  even  before  the  amplifiers  can  pick 
them  up.  All  have  keen  eyesight,  and 
quickly  learn  to  track  well  in  this  jungle. 
But  it  is  for  radiophone  communication 
between  air  bases  that  they  have  special 
gifts.  The  Japs  can  listen  in  to  our  mes- 
sages if  they  want — for  all  the  good  it 
will  do  them.  The  Indians  talk  in  their 
racial  tongues — Cherokee,  Sioux,  Paw- 
nee. No  coding  needed.  ...        W.  B.  C. 
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igether,  the  pain  of  so  much  that  was 
i  nied. 

Mrs.  Doran  leaned  forward,  around 

rs.  RundelTs  ample  bosom,  and  made 

:  little  conversation  against  the  music. 

4ice  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Garrick.  Are  you 

■>pping  long?" 

Tommy  said  no,  they  were  motoring 
ck  next  day.  She  explained,  "We  only 
me  to  meet  the  train,"  and  Mrs.  Do- 
n's eyes  registered  a  quick  connection. 
"Oh,  your  neighbor  got  back,  didn't 
?  Young  McNare.  It  will  seem  odd  to 
ink  of  him  as  Sir  Robert,  won't  it?" 
Very  odd,  Tommy's  heart  acknowl- 
ged.  A  painful  smile  twisted  her  lips 
assent  as  she  leaned  back. 
But  Mrs.  Doran  was  not  done  yet. 
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mercials onto  quotes  from  the 
solemn    words    of    war    leaders 


"Sudden,  wasn't  it?   His  coming  into 

2  title?" 

"Very.   Very  sudden." 

)OB,  tearing  into  their  place  that  early 
.)  morning  in  his  car,  looking  queerly 
c  traught,  not  knowing  exactly  how  he 
l|t  but  secretly  excited — who  wouldn't 
1  excited,  at  such  news?  "I  say,  you 
(n't  think  what's  happened  to  me.  .  .  . 
h  awful,  in  a  way—" 

What  was  awful  was  that  his  uncle  and 
lo  cousins  had  been  killed  in  a  motor 
ush.  Bob  was  the  next  baronet.  There 
\is  a  small  estate  and  some  complica- 
t  n,  it  seemed,  about  that,  and  Bob  had 
1  en  advised  to  come  to  England  to  set- 
I  matters.  "Have  to  borrow  on  my  next 
op  to  do  it — can't  let  them  know  I'm 
5  my."  They  had  breakfast  together  and 
!i  had  poured  the  tea  quite  steadily, 
sd  made  sensible,  happy-sounding  con- 
'rsation,  but  all  the  time  her  heart  was 
£  iking.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Doran  was  watching  the  dancers 
£un.    "There's  Judge   Murchinson!    I 


didn't  know  he  was  back  from  Nairobi. 
Looks  very  fit,  doesn't  he?  Must  have 
put  on  a  stone,  at  least." 

It  was  astounding,  Tommy  thought, 
the  interest  those  two  onlookers  took. 
Mrs.  Rundell's  eyes  pounced  again. 

"Now,  there's  a  beauty!  That's  the 
one  I  saw  this  afternoon.  I  say — "  Her 
voice  dwindled  away  but  her  attention 
grew  more  pronounced.  She  glanced, 
rather  curiously,  at  Tommy. 

"Who's  the  pretty  girl  with  your  friend 
McNare?" 

Tommy  made  her  voice  carefully  cas- 
ual: "That's  Mrs.  Winston.  She  and  her 
uncle  came  out  on  the  boat  from  Eng- 
land with  him." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Winston!" 

"She's  a  widow." 

"Oh!" 

It  was  a  different  "Oh!"  It  said,  "So 
that's  what  happened  to  you!  So  that's 
why  you're  sitting  here!" 

Mrs.  Garrick  and  Bob  McNare  had 
always  danced  together  a  great  deal. 
Michael  never  danced.  He  said,  grinning, 
that  it  was  a  strain  on  his  heart — espe- 
cially the  duty  dances. 

MRS.  RUNDELL  seemed  to  feel  the 
need  of  saying  something  comfort- 
ing. She  murmured,  "I  dare  say  she's  just 
after  the  title,"  which  wasn't  any  par- 
ticular comfort,  and  filled  Tommy  with 
defensive  anger  that  Bob's  title  should  be 
thought  his  chief  charm  for  Mrs.  Win- 
ston, though  that  was  what  she  had  been 
thinking  herself.  Bob  was  not  dazzling 
like  Michael  in  his  good  moments,  not 
witty  and  audacious  with  that  knowing 
insolence  that  makes  fools  of  women. 
Bob  was  short  and  sturdy,  rather  shy  and 
unassuming,  and  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Win- 
ston could  not  possibly  know  his  dear- 
ness  and  his  worth. 

A  woman  like  Mrs.  Winston.  .  .  .  The 
bitterness  of  the  afternoon  burned  in 
Tommy  Garrick. 

Oh,  what  a  fool  she'd  been  to  come  to 
meet  Bob!  Michael  had  proposed  it, 
partly  to  please  her,  partly  for  the  fun 
of  the  trip.  "Welcoming  old  Bobby  back! 
A  toast  to  Sir  Robert!" 

Nothing  had  happened  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. Michael  had  wandered  off  and 
did  not  get  back  in  time  to  take  her  to  the 
train  and  she  felt  self-conscious,  going 
with  the  Willoughbys.  There  was  just  one 
good  moment,  the  first  glimpse  of  Bob's 
face,  at  his  compartment  window.  Then, 
immediately,  he  was  helping  those  people 
out,  and  seeing  to  their  luggage;  all  the 
time  that  he  was  shaking  hands  and  say- 
ing how  jolly  it  was  to  be  back  Tommy 
had  known  it  was  not  the  same.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  being  careful  not  to  show 
how  much  he  felt;  he  was  not  feeling  it. 

They  had  all  gone  up  to  the  Imperial 
but  he  had  not  come  to  tea  with  her;  he 
explained  he'd  promised  to  play  golf  with 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  niece,  that 
they'd  been  so  jolly  to  him  on  the  boat  he 
wanted  to  make  things  pleasant  for  them 
here,  and  would  she  mind  coming  to 
"sundown"  with  them  at  the  Murchin- 
sons'?  Judge  Murchinson  had  met  them 
on  the  way  up  from  Nairobi,  and  his  wife 
was  asking  in  a  few  people  to  meet  them, 
and  asked  him  to  ask  the  Garricks.  And 
Tommy  said  of  course  she  did  not  mind 
and  she  hoped  Michael  would  get  back 
in  time. 

Michael  did  not  get  back  and  she  had 
to  go  without  him.  There  was  quite  a 
number  of  people  there  and  they  sat  in 
the  Murchinson  garden,  sipping  long, 
cool  drinks,  and  looking  out  over  the 
green  velvet  slopes  of  the  golf  course 


1.  I'm  the  Sandman  .  .  .  and  my  job  is 

putting  people  to  sleep.  But  do  peo- 
ple always  co-operate?  Not  these 
days.  What  with  the  war  and  all, 
they're  kinda  nervous  and  upset. 


3.  They  expect  me  to  get  around  (with 
transportation  the  way  it  is)  to  sprin- 
kle sand  in  their  eyes.  That's  asking 
too  much.  I  know  they  love  coffee. 
And  so— 


5.  This  Sanka  is  all  coffee  and  nothing 
but  coffee.  And  is  it  delicious!  They 
take  out  the  caffein  without  remov- 
ing a  snifter  of  the  piping  aroma  or  a 
smack  of  its  rich  flavor! 


2.  There's  one  special  tribe  — people 
whose  nerves  are  set  a-jangle  by  caf- 
fein in  coffee.  Comes  the  night,  they 
pace  and  toss  and  moan. 


4.  That's  why  I'm  taking  this  magazine 
space— to  tell  'em  that  if  caffein  in 
coffee  upsets  'em,  they  ought  to  switch 
to  Sanka  Coffee!  It's  97%  caffein-free! 
Can't  jangle  anyone's  nerves! 


6.  When  you  get  your  coffee  ration,  get 
Sanka.  iou'll  get  the  double  pleasure 
of  delicious  coffee  and  relaxation. 
P.  S.  For  best  results,  follow  the  di- 
rections carefully. 


Sanka 
Coffee 

SLEEP  ISN'T  A  LUXURY;  IT'S  A  NECESSITY.  DRINK  SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

TUNE  IN  . . .  5:45  P.M.,  New  York  Time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Sanka  Coffee  brings  you  William  L. 
Shirer,  famous  author  of  "Berlin  Diary,"  in  15  minutes  of  news  over  the  Columbia  Network. 
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where  a  few  white-clad  figures  straggled 
toward  the  last  hole. 

Mrs.  Winston — her  uncle  called  her 
Claire — said,"So  nice  to  meet  you,  Mrs. 
Carritt,"  not  getting  the  name  right, 
showing  that  Bob  had  never  talked  of  his 
good  friends,  the  Garricks.  Her  blue 
eyes  had  been  lazily  indifferent  except 
when  they  rested  on  Tommy's  frock,  and 
then  they  had  been  lazily  amused. 

Tommy  had  been  proud  of  that  crea- 
tion made  of  bihi  cloth,  bought  in  the 
native  market,  dyed  yellow  with  curry, 
until  she  had  seen  the  sport  frock  (lane 
Winston  wore,  white  with  touches  of 
turquoise  blue.    Impeccably  tailored. 

She  had  not  stayed  long.  Bob  had 
come  up  to  their  room  afterward;  Mi- 
chael was  back  then,  very  cheery  because 
he  had  won  four  pounds  at  the  bridge 
game  which  had  kept  him  away.  He  had 
asked  about  London,  and  Bob  had  said 
just  what  he'd  written  in  his  letters,  that 
London  was  all  right,  but  you  missed  be- 
ing with  pals. 

Michael  had  said,  "I  know— like  being 
in  Paris  on  leave  during  the  war."  It  was 
hard  to  imagine  Michael  being  lonely  in 
Paris,  but  perhaps  the  young  Michael  had 
been.  Michael  had  been  eighteen  in  1916 
when  he  went  to  war,  and  Bob  who  had 
been  nine,  and  Tommy,  who  had  been 
six,  did  not  know  about  those  years.  They 
talked  a  little  about  politics,  about  Hit- 
ler and  the  threat  to  Poland,  but  Bob 
did  not  think  that  anything  much  would 
happen.  Poland  would  have  to  make 
concessions,  of  course,  give  up  the  Cor- 
ridor. .  .  . 

Then  Michael  had  chaffed  Bob  about 
his  title.  Bob  had  said  it  made  him  feel 
like  fancy  dress,  and  he  wished  there'd 
been  a  bit  more  money  with  it,  to  help 
out  with  the  plantation. 

It  had  all  sounded  like  old  times  but 
it  was  not  old  times.  Never  once  had 
Bob's  eyes  turned  to  her  with  that  inti- 
mate little  look  that  said,  "Cheerio — 
here  I  am!" 

She  had  begun,  then,  to  be  deathly 
afraid. 

Well,  what  had  she  expected?  You 
couldn't  expect  a  man  to  go  on  loving 
you  forever.    Not  ever  having  anything. 

She  had  had  a  bad  time,  all  evening, 
pretending  to  have  a  very  good  time,  first 
with  one  group  and  another,  with  a  few 
partners  to  keep  her  on  the  floor.  Where 
were  all  the  men,  she  thought  desperately, 
who  usually  took  the  dances  Bob  left 
over?  She  was  a  good  dancer  and  had 
been  popular  but  it  was  easy  to  seem  Ln 
demand  when  Bob  monopolized  her. 

So  many  strangers  here,  tonight.  .  .  . 
But  there  was  Major  Corcoran.  The 
major's  eyes  were  intent;  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  any  little  planter's  wife,  sitting 
out  across  the  room. 

Tommy  thought  viciously,  "The  next 
time  you  stop  by  I  won't  get  up  any 
dinner  for  you  and  let  you  drink  our 
whisky!"  but  she  knew  she  would. 

THE  music  stopped  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  was  a  special  accomplish- 
ment of  the  band.  There  was  the  sudden 
laughter  of  released  tension  throughout 
the  room  and  voices  began  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  then  were  lost  beneath  the 
outburst  of  the  clapping  that  urged  more 
music.  Tommy  saw  that  Bob  was  ap- 
plauding vigorously.  He  didn't  remem- 
ber that  Tommy  Garrick  existed. 

Tommy  got  up  quickly. 

"I've  got  to  meet  my  next  partner," 
she  said,  and  smiled  at  both  the  ladies 
to  show  them  she  was  quite  gay,  quite  all 
right.  She  made  her  way  through  the 
confusion  of  people,  keeping  far  from 
Bob  McNare. 

She  was  glad  Michael  wasn't  at  the  bar. 

On  the  long  veranda  people  were 
grouped  at  little  tables,  having  drinks. 


There  was  much  talk  and  laughter  and 
frequent  shouts  of  "Boy!"  The  boys,  in 
their  long  white  kanzus,  red-girdled,  with 
white  embroidered  Zanzibar  caps  on 
their  black  heads,  moved  unhurriedly 
about,  silently  on  their  bare  feet 

Ordinarily  Tommy  would  ha\  e  stopped 
to  talk  she  was  a  sociable  soul  but 
now  she  made  her  manner  bright  and 
purposeful,  waving  at  a  group  that 
waved  at  her.  and  hastened  toward  the 
singing  coming  from  the  far  end  ol  the 
veranda. 

Michael  was  there,  in  the  center  of  a 
group  against  the  railing;  even  in  the 
shadow  it  was  easy  to  recognize  Michael 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  taller  as 
that  there  was  something  distinctive  in 
every  line  of  Michael. 

Tommy  went  forward  quickly  into  a 
pool  of  light.  There  were  insects  flutter- 
ing about  it  and  those  falling  down  be- 
gan to  lose  themselves  in  her  net  frock. 
She  shook  the  folds  of  it.    "Michael!" 

Michael  put  down  the  glass  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  table  beside  him, 
said,  "The  missus,"  with  a  humorous  in- 
tonation and  came  out  of  the  group  to 
her. 

SHE  saw  that  he  moved  deliberately  — 
which  meant  he  was  a  little  high  but 
not  really  tight;  and  she  thought  he 
looked  handsome  in  his  old  white  mess 
jacket,  his  monkey  jacket  as  he  called  it. 
His  eyes  were  very  dark  and  bright;  his 
hair  was  dark  and  a  lock  of  it  had  fallen 
across  his  forehead. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  inquiry 
touched  with  mocking  suspicion. 

"Michael — Michael,  would  you  mind 
awf'ly  taking  me  back?" 

He  said,  surprisingly,  "Not  having 
fun?" 

"It  isn't  a  very  funny  party." 

He  took  in,  then,  the  significance  of 
her  being  alone. 

"Not  dancing?" 

His  tone  was  sharp,  as  if  it  was  an  af- 
front that  Tommy  should  not  be  danc- 
ing, though  he  never  danced  with  her, 
never  troubled  about  her,  really,  at  a 
dance.  Bob  McNare  always  did  that. 
Michael  looked  along  the  crowded  ve- 
randa and  asked,  "Where's  Bob?" 

"He's  dancing,"  said  Tommy,  as  casu- 
ally as  she  could.  "But  I'm  tired.  A  bit 
seedy,  I  expect.    I've  had  enough." 

He  looked  down  at  her  doubtfully. 
"You  wouldn't  be  worried  about  me, 
Tommy?" 

"Oh,  no,  Michael!  I  just  want  to  go 
home.  I'm  not — "  She  tried  to  bring  it 
out  lightly,  but  her  voice  was  strained: 
"I'm  not  much  of  a  success,  tonight." 

"Right-o!"  He  was  abrupt  now.  "We'll 
cut  along." 

"We  must  say  goodby  to  Bob."  She 
did  not  want  to  leave  any  reproach  in 
Bob's  mind.  She  hated  plaintive  little 
women.  She  explained,  "We  won't  be 
seeing  him  again.  We'll  be  pushing  off 
in  the  morning  before  he's  up." 

"Isn't  he  coming  with  us?" 

"No.    He's  waiting  over  a  few  days." 

"The  deuce  he  is!" 

"He's  tied  up  with  those  friends — 
those  people  who  came  out  on  the  boat 
with  him.  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his 
niece.  I  told  you  I  had  sundown  with 
them  at  the  Murchinsons'." 

Michael  looked  sharply  at  her.  She 
had  said  something  about  meeting  some 
people  who  had  been  on  Bob's  boat,  but 
she  had  not  mentioned  any  niece.  Now 
he  saw  the  pattern  in  this  disarrange- 
ment. There  was  a  niece  and  Bob  was 
staying  over  in  Kampala  and  Tommy 
was  having  a  thin  time. 

He  said  easily,  "Boats  come  and  go," 
and  started  back  with  her  toward  the 
dancing. 

The  music  stopped,  with  finality  this 
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lOYLAND  is  open  today  at  your 
tiarby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone 
;  >re!  And  what  an  exciting  array  of  toys 
fi  children  of  all  ages — trains  and  planes, 
E  Us  and  games,  paint  sets  and  musical 
b;truments,  kiddie  cars  and  ice  skates — 
hjh  quality  merchandise  by  such  famous 
Bikers  as  Lionel,  Marx,  Holgate,  Fisher- 
F  ice,  Wyandotte,  Ideal  and  A.  C.  Gilbert. 

Bring  the  children  to  see  this 
flcinating  display.  And  take  this 
aportunity  to  do  your  own  Christmas 
sopping  leisurely  and  economically.  At 
Festone  you  will  find  home  electrical 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks.  Margaret 


appliances,  housewares,  dinnerware, 
glassware,  luggage,  recreation  equipment, 
electric  shavers,  bridge  tables,  automotive 
accessories,  radios,  albums  of  Philharmonic 
records  and  hundreds  of  other  delightful 
and  practical  gifts  for  every  member  of 
the  family. 

But  don't  delay!  Stocks  of  many  items 
are  limited.  Note  the  wide  variety  of  gift 
suggestions  shown  on  these  pages — then 
see  your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Store  today. 

For  your  copy  of  the  new  Firestone  Christmas  Gift  Catalog  7] 
writ e  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio  JJ 

Speaks  and  Alfred  Walltnstein,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. 

Copyright,  1942,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Collier's  lor  December  5,  1942 


"I  rented  the  apartment  origi- 
nally, but  they  keep  stuffing 
people  in  at  the  other  end" 


COLLIERS 


time,  and  the  clapping  grew  discouraged 
and  couples  began  to  drift  away.  Women 
paused  and  pulled  out  compacts,  tilting 
mirrors  and  powdering  noses,  and  men 
mopped  their  foreheads  and  ran  their 
handkerchiefs  about  their  collars. 

From  the  doorway  Tommy  saw  Bob 
and  Mrs.  Winston  walking  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  suddenly  she  hung 
back. 

"You  go  say  goodby,  Michael.  I'll 
wait  here." 

Michael  rarely  asked  questions.  His 
eyes  asked  them  and  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions.  He  looked  down  at  his 
wife's  dispirited  figure  and  then  to  where 
McNare  and  that  tall  blonde  with  him 
were  walking  away,  and  he  brushed  back 
his  hair  with  a  quick  motion,  pulled  his 


mess  jacket  together  more  smartly  and 
started  after  them. 

The  girl  had  beautiful  hair,  he  thought. 
Time  was  when  hair  like  that  would 
have  made  him  flinch,  but  that  was  long 
ago.  She  had  a  beautiful  figure,  too.  Not 
many  women  had,  from  the  back.  .  .  . 
Curiously  reminiscent.  .  .  . 

He  neared  them;  he  said,  "Hi,  Bob!" 
and  McNare  turned  quickly  and  the  girl 
turned  slowly,  and  Michael  looked  at  her 
and  went  white  beneath  his  tan. 

It  couldn't  be.  Not  here.  Not  after 
all  these  years  .  .  .  Sixteen  of  them,  to  be 
exact.  Fifteen  since  he  had  stopped 
thinking  of  her  as  his  own  true  love. 

He  heard  Bob  McNare  saying,  "Hello! 
Haven't  seen  you  all  evening,"  and  then 
hurrying  to  present  him.  "My  old  friend, 
Michael  Garrick."  And  then,  as  if  Bob 
thought  that  Michael's  silence  was  an 
alcoholic  fog  and  wanted  to  nudge  him, 
mentally,  to  alertness,  "I  don't  think 
you've  met  Mrs.  Winston?" 

Michael  was  looking  very  steadily  at 
that  lovely  face.  It  was  giving  no  sign 
of  recognition,  after  that  first  startled 
flash  which  seemed  betrayal  of  a  shock 
as  electric  as  his  own.  Now  the  blue  eyes 
were  guarded,  warily  intent. 

He  said,  smoothly  and  deliberately, 
"No,  I've  not  met — Mrs.  Winston." 

IT  WAS  dusk,  and  he  was  on  the  edge  of 
his  Congo  camp,  cutting  the  tusks  out 
of  a  dead  elephant.  Beauties,  they  were,  a 
hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  ivory  was  a 
pound  a  pound  then,  green.  His  Kikuyu 
tracker,  working  with  him,  was  grinning, 
thinking  of  pombe  and  women,  and  he 
was  very  serious,  thinking  of  Claire,  as 
he  hacked  away.  He  was  always  think- 
ing of  Claire,  and  when  a  runner  came, 
surprisingly,  out  of  the  dusk,  and  said, 
"Barua,  Bwana,"  holding  out  a  letter  in  a 
cleft  stick,  he  thought  of  a  letter  from 
Claire,  though  he  thought,  too,  of  a  sum- 
mons from  some  Belgian  official,  for  he 
had  no  license  for  elephants. 

His  hands  were  sticky  with  mud  and 
blood  and  he  wiped  them  on  his  khaki 
but  they  made  dark  daubs  on  the  en- 
velope. The  envelope  was  large  and 
square,  of  expensive  paper,  with  British 
stamps  on  it,  and  he  could  never  remem- 
ber, afterward,  whether  he  had  been 
afraid  before  he  opened  it. 

It  was  the  announcement  of  Claire's 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn  Alloway 
have  the  honor  to  announce.  .  .  .  John 
Howard  Winston.  .  .  .  The  words  were 
hard  to  see  in  the  dusk.  His  Kikuyu  boy 
held  up  a  lighted  match. .  . .  May  twenty- 
seventh.  .  .  .  She  had  been  Mrs.  John 
Howard  Winston  for  seven  weeks.  She 
had  been  Mrs.  John  Howard  Winston 
while  he  was  still  at  his  Tanganyika  post, 
arranging  this  little  trip,  planning  to  go 
poaching  over  the  border,  to  make 
money  for  Claire's  passage  out.  .  .  . 

He  had  never  heard  of  John  Howard 
Winston.  Claire  had  never  mentioned 
him.  She  had  sent  no  warning.  .  .  .  Later 
she  wrote  that  she  had  been  afraid  that 


he  would  try  to  stop  her,  would  try  to 
come  back  in  time.  She  wrote  several 
letters  after  that,  but  it  never  seemed  to 
be  Claire  who  was  writing,  it  was  some 
strange  girl  married  to  a  rich,  older  man, 
hinting  to  her  discarded  lover  that  when 
he  did  come  back,  on  leave,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  might  not  meet  if 
he  would  be  "discreet."  .  .  .  Michael  had 
replied  brutally,  "I  am  served  first  or  not 
at  all,"  and  there  had  been  no  more 
letters. 

SHE  had  changed  and  she  had  not 
changed.  She  was  thirty-five  and  she 
did  not  look  more  than  twenty-five.  She 
had  been  nineteen  when  he  had  left  her, 
nineteen,  and  he  was  twenty-five.  .  .  . 
There  had  been  a  dewiness  to  nineteen. 
.  .  .  But,  by  God,  she  was  beautiful!  He 
took  satisfaction  in  knowing  that — in 
knowing  that  he  had  not  gone  mad  for 
a  chimera.  He  had  not  dreamed  the 
beauty,  though  he  had  dreamed  the  spirit. 

Something  of  him  was  thinking  that 
all  the  time  his  mind  was  racing  to  sort 
out  the  facts.  So  this  was  the  niece  that 
Tommy  had  spoken  of. 

And  why  had  she  looked  so  startled — ? 
Surely  Bob  must  have  spoken  of  him. 
No,  clearly  Bob  had  not,  and  quite  as 
clearly,  she  had  not  ventured  any  ques- 
tions about  Michael  Garrick.  Sleeping 
dog.  .  .  . 

And  then  he  remembered  that  she  had 
met  Tommy  that  afternoon. 

He  said — and  there  was  no  great  pause 
between  his  first  words  and  these,  so  that 
their  silence  had  no  time  to  be  remark- 
able— "I  think  my  wife  met  you  this 
afternoon." 

"Your  wife?" 

Her  voice  would  not  have  sounded  un- 
certain unless  you  knew  her  well,  he 
thought.  But  her  laugh  was  faintly  nerv- 
ous and  confused.  "Did  I  meet  your 
wife?" 

Bob  broke  in  with  a  quick,  "Why,  yes! 
At  the  Murchinsons',  you  know."  He 
sounded  defensive,  as  if  afraid  Michael 


might  be  feeling  he  had  been  remiss  to- 
ward Tommy.  He  insisted,  "You  remem- 
ber— the  little  lady  I  told  you  was  a 
neighbor?" 

"Oh,  of  course!  The  one  in  yellow  .  . . 
But,  do  you  know,  I  never  caught  her 
name.  .  .  .  Amusing,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Winston,  smiling  into  Michael's  eyes. 

"Very,"  said  Michael. 

"I  know  now.  I  thought  the  name  was 
Carritt.  I  know  some  Carritts  at  home 
and  meant  to  ask  ...  I  thought  she  was 
delightful." 

"She  is." 

He  glanced  back  toward  the  door- 
way. Tommy  looked  small  and  deserted, 
standing  there  alone.  In  that  ruffled  net 
she  was  like  some  funnily  plumaged  bird. 
He  said,  ceremoniously,  "I  am  afraid  I 
am  keeping  her  waiting  now.  She  sent 
me  out  to  say  goodby  to  you,  Bob.  We 
are  leaving  in  the  morning." 

"Oh,  so  soon?  I  remember  now,  she 
said — " 

McNare  sounded  confused,  contritely 
conscious  of  neglect.  He  urged,  "Don't 
leave  now — let's  get  together  a  bit.  This 
calls  for  a  bit  of  the  bubbly." 

THERE  had  been  wine  on  the  table, 
that  last  dinner  in  London  before 
he  sailed,  pale  cool  wine  in  glasses  where 
bubbles  raced  up  the  hollow  stems. 
They  had  sipped  the  wine  with  lips  that 
were  unsteady,  lips  that  twitched  and 
quivered  when  they  looked  at  each  other. 
There  had  been  the  sting  of  tears  in 
their  eyes.  "Always,  Claire."  "Always, 
Michael." 

Had  she  meant  it?  Her  grief  had  been 
honest  but  her  promises — ?  She  had 
urged  him  to  go,  to  take  the  chance  of  a 
colonial  career,  for  that  was  the  only 
chance  of  marriage  for  them,  but  in  the 
back  of  her  head,  even  then,  had  there 
been  the  thought  that  it  was  the  only 
chance  for  her  to  get  over  him?  To  make 
the  sort  of  marriage  her  beauty  ought  to 
make? 

They  were  walking  toward  the  door 
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and  Bob,  catching  sight  of  Tommy,  hur- 
ried ahead,  in  sudden  concern  for  her. 
Michael  and  Mrs.  Winston  walked  to- 
gether. 

"You've  changed,  Michael.  But  you're 
still — good-looking." 

"I  didn't  remember  you  were  so 
lovely,"  he  said  carelessly. 

They  were  at  a  table  on  the  veranda, 
the  four  of  them,  and  Michael  felt  an  im- 
pulse toward  unholy  laughter.  The  four 
of  them,  sitting  at  table  at  the  Kampala 
Club,  drinking  champagne  and  eating 
tongue  sandwiches,  and  making  frag- 
mentary little  speeches!  And  to  Bob  Mc- 
Nare  this  was  just  a  meeting  of  his  old 
friends  with  a  new  friend  that  he  hoped 
would  go  off  nicely,  and  to  Tommy  Gar- 
rick  it  was  a  chance  to  talk  to  Bob  and 
to  watch  him  with  that  woman,  and  to 
Claire  Winston  it  was — Michael  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was  to  Claire,  ex- 
cept that  she  would  be  both  wary  and 
curious,  and  quite  sure  that  she  had  done 
well  not  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a 
penniless  young  A.D.C.  who  had  turned 
into  a  rather  seedy-looking  planter. 

As  for  himself,  Michael  seemed  to  feel 
nothing  but  that  this  was  as  funny  as  the 
devil,  and  that  he  must  be  careful  to 
carry  himself  well  before  those  cool, 
blue  eyes. 

Very  slowly  he  sipped  his  wine.  He 
felt  astonishingly  clearheaded,  as  if  he 
had  not  had  a  drink  all  evening;  he  was 
acutely  aware  of  everything  happening  at 
the  table;  the  friendly  little  smile  that 
Tommy  was  turning  toward  Bob,  stur- 
dily disclaiming  any  consciousness  that 
this  was  a  different  evening  from  any 
other  evening;  the  very  masculine  grate- 
fulness with  which  Bob  took  that  smile 
at  its  face  value;  the  polite  exchange  be- 
tween Tommy  and  Claire  about  meeting 
at  the  Murchinsons',  the  points  of  light 
on  the  pearls  about  Claire's  neck,  the 
faint  flush  in  her  cheeks. 

HE  WAS  aware,  too,  of  the  least  in- 
flection in  her  voice;  she  still  had 
her  old  trick  of  secret  communication 
which  was  his  trick,  too.  How  often,  in 
the  past,  had  they  slipped  meanings  into 
casual  phrases,  exchanged  covert  laugh- 
ter and  understanding  at  those  Mayfair 
dinners! 

Why  had  he  not  said  that  he  had 
known  her?  Partly  to  make  a  point,  to 
say,  "No,  I  have  not  met — Mrs.  Win- 
ston," though  he  could  have  said,  after 
that,  "But  I  did  know  Miss  Alloway," 
partly  the  fact  that  she  had  not  greeted 
him  and  he'd  be  hanged  before  he 
claimed  anything  that  she  withheld. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  have  been  silent; 
this  conspiracy  of  secrecy  tickled  his 
mordant  irony.  So  did  her  manner, 
gently  impersonal,  masking  her  curiosity. 

"So  you  are  a  planter,  Mr.  Garrick? 
In  Uganda?" 

"Right.  ...  I  started  out  as  an  A.D.C. 
in  Tanganyika,"  he  told  her,  gravely  in- 
formative. "My  official  existence  was — 
short-lived." 

He  was  conscious  of  Tommy's  quick 
surprise;  he  rever  spoke  of  that  official 
past  if  he  could  help  it. 

"You  tired  of  it?" 

'The  government  tired  of  me." 

He  smiled,  thinking  about  the  scandal 
that  had  finished  him.  The  DCs  wife. 
Of  course  there  had  been  the  liquor,  too. 
She'd  thought  of  him,  if  she  thought  of 
him  at  all,  as  still  in  Tanganyika.  No 
wonder  there  had  been  that  startled  flash. 
...  Or  perhaps,  it  had  been  at  the  altera- 
tion in  him. 

He  was  forty-one.  A  hard-bitten  forty- 
one.  Not  the  youngster  of  twenty-five- 
she'd  parted  with.  What  had  she  said? 
"You've  changed,  Michael.  But  you're 
still — good-looking." 

Damn  her!    He'd  like  to  drink  himself 
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unconscious.  But  not  before  her.  He 
took  a  small,  cautious  swallow,  and  the 
pale  wine  felt  like  water  to  his  throat. 

"So  then  you  became  a  planter?" 

"Then  I  became  a  planter.  In  Uganda. 
And  the  government  here  is  very  tired  of 
me,  hut  it  can't  do  anything  about  me," 
said  Michael,  still  smiling,  "so  it  ignores 
mc."  He  asked  softly,  "Are  you  out  for 
sport,  Mrs.  Winston?  Your  husband 
fond  of  shooting?" 

"He's  not  with  me,  Mr.  Garrick.  .  .  . 
He  died  a  year  ago." 

"Sorry,"  said  Michael. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  that  might 
have  meant  something.  Even  after 
the  bitterness  and  disillusion  it  might 
have  meant  something.  He  would  have 
begun  to  suffer  hope  again.  .  .  .  Hope, 
that  dead  devil.  .  .  . 
"She  came  out  with  her  uncle,  Colonel 


Mrs.  Winston  sipped  her  wine. 

•  It  means  out  in  the  wilds,"  said 
Tommy.  "It  used  to  mean  walking  with 
porters,  but  now  everyone  starts  out  in 
cars  and  there  is  very  little  walking  to  it, 
except  after  game." 

"I  think  I'd  like  a  safari,"  said  Mrs. 
Winston.  "All  this  is  very  amusing—" 
she  smiled  over  the  hint  ol  deprecation 
in  her  voice,  "and  Nairobi  was  very 
charming,  but  all  this  dressing  for  dinner 
and  all  the  sundowners  and  the  bridge 
and  dancing  well,  it  isn't  so  different 
from  life  in  London,  is  it?" 

Tommy  laughed  out.  "You've  only 
seen  the  top.  A  planter's  life  isn't  a  bit 
like  London." 

"We  don't  dress  for  dinner,  as  a  rule," 
said  Michael.  He  quoted,  "  'Chakula's 
not  a  rite — it's  often  stew.'  " 

"Ragout  to  you,"  said  Tommy. 

Bob  smiled  at  them,  pleased  they  were 
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Cunningham.  Just  for  a  trip."  Bob  was 
speaking  quickly,  to  get  away  from  the 
awkwardness  he  felt  that  Michael  had 
precipitated.  He  hurried  on:  "The  colo- 
nel used  to  be  in  India — medical  officer. 
Retired  now.  You'd  enjoy  him,  Michael. 
Had  no  end  of  experiences.  Tiger  shoot- 
ing and  all  that." 

"Ah,  the  pukka  sahib!" 

McNare  ignored  the  sardonic  note. 
"Sorry  he  isn't  here  tonight.  I'd  like  you 
to  meet  him."  He  added,  "I've  been  try- 
ing to  get  him  to  go  out  on  safari  and 
have  a  bit  of  hunting  here,  but  he  thinks 
he  isn't  up  to  it." 

"He  really  isn't,"  Mrs.  Winston  mur- 
mured. "He  just  wants  to  see  the  coun- 
try— and  the  medical  arrangements." 

"But  Mrs.  Winston  ought  to  go.  I  tell 
Mrs.  Winston,"  said  Bob,  addressing 
them  very  earnestly,  "that  she  isn't  going 
to  see  Africa  unless  she  goes  on  safari." 

"Not  every  safari  sees  Africa." 

"Right.  But  I  mean  the  real  thing,  not 
mere  motoring  through  the  country.  I 
mean  getting  out  in  the  blue." 

Michael  looked  quizzically  at  her, 
over  the  bit  of  sandwich  on  his  fork.  "If 
you  know  what  that  means?"  His  early 
letters  had  been  full  of  the  phrase. 


getting  on  so  well.  He  said,  "Matter  of 
fact,  it's  generally  curry.  But  we  do  our- 
selves well  enough,"  he  told  Mrs.  Win- 
ston. "It's  a  good  fife.  ...  I  wouldn't 
want  a  better." 

She  glanced  obliquely  at  him. 

BOB  went  on,  "But  Mrs.  Winston 
ought  to  get  away  from  all  this  and 
see  the  real  country."  He  continued  to 
address  the  others  while  really  urging 
her:  "She  ought  to  get  out  in  the  bush. 
She  ought  to  have  a  shoot — " 

"I'd  like  a  shoot,"  said  Mrs.  Winston. 
"I'd  like  to  see  what  I  could  do.  ...  I'd 
like  to  shoot  a  lion,"  she  said,  reflectively. 
"They  offered  me  a  shoot,  on  a  ranch 
near  Nairobi,  but  that  didn't  seem — " 

Her  white  shoulders  moved  expres- 
sively. 

"Too  tame,"  said  Bob  approvingly. 
"You  want  to  see  your  lion  in  the  wilds." 

She  queried,  "But  is  there  any  wild 
Africa  left?" 

"Quite  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Michael.  "If 
you  know  where  to  look  for  it." 

"He's  the  one  to  tell  you  where  to  go," 
said  Bob,  with  warm  enthusiasm.  "He's 
been  over  in  the  Congo  no  end  of  times." 

His    friendly    brown   eyes   smiled    at 


Michael,  as  if  trying  to  draw  him  out,  to 
hearten  him  out  of  his  somewhat  brittle 
brevities.  "He'd  never  dare  to  tell  you 
how  many  points — that's  tusks — he 
smuggled  across  the  Semliki  in  the  old 
days." 

Michael  said  dryly,  "We  planters  al- 
ways brag  about  our  poaching  days." 

"Really?"  Claire  Winston  smiled  at 
him.  She  said  slowly,  "1  thought  you 
hated — poaching — ?" 

Neat  little  flick!  She  had  not  forgotten 
his  young,  scornful  letter.  .  .  .  But  what 
was  Bob  making  of  that?  Michael  said 
quickly,  "You  thought  that  planters 
hated  poaching?  .  .  .  Only  on  their  own 
preserves." 

Their  glances  met,  exchanged  a  secret, 
almost  gay,  appreciation.  Her  eyet 
seemed  to  say  an  idly  amused,  "Touchi!" 

"If  you  want  a  lion,"  Bob  interposed, 
too  immersed  in  his  own  idea  of  a  safari 
to  make  anything  unusual  of  this  ex- 
change, "I'd  like,  awf'Iy,  to  get  up  a  shoot 
for  you.  I  mean,  I'd  like  to  go  out  my- 
self, and  it  would  be  jolly  to  show  you  the 
country.  If  your  uncle  isn't  up  to  it,  I 
could  get  some  friends  to  come  along, 
some  other  lady,  you  know,  and  I 
thought—" 

He  looked  at  Tommy  and  at  Michael, 
and  what  he  thought  was  clearly  evident 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  expression.  "Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  jolly?"  he  appealed. 
"Could  you  take  it  on,  you  and  Tommy? 
Do  you  think  you  could?  If  you  felt  up 
to  it—" 

What  he  was  really  asking,  Michael 
appreciated,  was,  "Could  you  stay  sober 
on  safari?" 

"I  could  if  I  said  I  would,"  said  Mi- 
chael cryptically.  "But  I  hardly  think — " 

BOB  caught  at  the  assurance.  "You'd 
be  the  very  one,  Michael — you  and 
Tommy.  We'd  have  no  end  of  sport. 
And  I'd  see  to  everything.  We'd  take  the 
cars  and  the  boys  and  get  off  into  some 
real  country,  wherever  you  said,  and  then 
pick  up  porters  and  take  off — we  could 
get  a  carrying  chair,  you  know,  so  it 
wouldn't  be  too  difficult  for  you,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Winston,  whose 
eyes,  for  a  moment  blankly  surprised, 
now  were  as  guarded  as  were  Michael's. 

Laughter  was  shrieking  through  Mi- 
chael. What  a  fantasia!  The  four  of  them 
— Claire,  Tommy,  Bob,  himself,  out  in 
the  blue.  ...  He  looked  about  the  table 
and  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything 
so  devilishly  funny  as  those  three  faces, 
Claire,  her  lashes  lowered  now,  was 
smiling  uncertainly  into  her  wineglass, 
Tommy  was  staring  with  dismay  and  ap- 
prehension, trying  not  to  show  it,  Bob 
was  looking  hopefully  at  Mrs.  Winston. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  jolly?" 
he  appealed  again. 

"How  can  she  tell  whether  it  would  be 
jolly  or  not?"  Tommy  was  sharply  sensi- 
ble. "Anyway,  how  can  she  tell  us  to  our 
faces?  ...  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Winston 
would  like  a  camp  at  all.  .  .  .  You  know. 
Mrs.  Winston,"  she  said,  artificially 
merry,  "there's  a  time  in  every  evening 
when  the  men  always  plan  a  safari — " 

"Oh,  but  I  mean  this!"  Bob  declared. 
"It's  exactly  what  I'd  like  to  do,  after  all 
that  time  in  England.  And  if  Mrs.  Win- 
ston really  wants  a  lion — " 

"I  don't  know  if  I  could  manage — " 

Her  voice  was  vague;  she  busied  her- 
self drawing  a  cigarette  out  of  a  thin  gold 
case  in  her  bag  and  Bob  leaned  quickly 
to  light  it  for  her.  She  held  out  the  case 
but  Tommy  shook  her  head  and  Michael 
drew  out  his  crumpled  pack  of  black  na- 
tive tobacco  "gaspers." 

"You  could  go  while  your  uncle's  visit- 
ing the  hospitals  here,"  Bob  urged.  "We 
could  do  it  in  three  weeks.  It  wouldn't 
be  difficult  at  all." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Jj/jiany  oj  our  policyholders  have  asked: 

"How  can  my  life  insurance  be  kept  in  force 
while  I  am  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States?" 

For  the  benefit  of  Service  men  and  their 


relatives,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  three  principal  methods  by  which  those 
who  have  entered  the  armed  forces  can  keep 
their  life  insurance  in  force. 
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Act.  Among  other  things,  this  Act  pro- 
vides that  policies,  eligible  under  th" 
law  and  approved  by  United  States 
Government  authorities  for  the  bene- 
fis  proved  by  the  Act,  will  not  lapse 

wWe  you  are  in  the  Service  during  the 
present  emergency.  Unpaid  premiums 
are  charged  as  an  indebtedness  against 

the  Pohcy,  subject  to  an  accountingand 
^ement^th  the  Government  .hen 
your  service  ,s  over,  or  upon  prior  ma- 
turity of  the  policy. 
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{A    MUTUAL     COMPANY) 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
Ltroy  A.  Lincoln,  PRESIDENT 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


xLiach  of  the  above  methods  of  keeping  your  life  insurance  in 
force  has  its  advantages,  depending  upon  individual  cases.  The 
important  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  it  is  kept  in  force  while 
you  are  in  the  Service.  The  Company  will  be  glad  to  assist  you 
in  arranging  the  method  best  suited  to  your  particular  circum- 
stances. If  you  are  a  Metropolitan  policyholder,  consult  your 
agent  or  a  District  Office,  or  write  to  the  War  Service  Insurance 
Bureau  at  the  Home  Office  in  New  York  City. 


"Hey,  Mister,  That's  no  Way  to  help  Win 

Your  Car  Needs  Extra 


War_ 


Care  this  Winter! 


// 


Have  your  Car  Winterproofed  Now  —  It's 

an  Important  home  front  job.  Get  your 
Mobilgas  Dealer's  WARTIME  CAR  SERVICE 


rj  E  SURE  to  get  the  fine  winter 
D  lubricants  — special  winter 
attention  —  your  car  needs.  Let 
your  Mobilgas  dealer. . . 

1  Flush  radiator  — guard  against 
t  freeze-ups  with  Mobil  Freezone. 

2  Inspect  your  windshield  wipers, 
chains,  defroster  and  heater. 

3  Check  tire  pressure  weekly  —  to 
reduce  wear  and  skidding  danger. 


4  Drain  crankcase  and  refill  with 
Mobiloil  Arctic  —  world's  largest- 
selling  winter  oil.  Double-range  for 
easy  starts,  full  protection! 

5  Put  in  Winter  Mobilgas,  Ameri- 
ca's cold  weather  favorite— for  fast- 
firing  starts,  long  winter  mileage. 

6  Check  battery  every  two  weeks. 

7  Mobilubricate  chassis  at  regular 
intervals  — with  special  Winter 
Mobilgreases! 

g  Protect  gears,  make  shifting 
easy,  with  special  Winter  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil. 

9  Clean  and  adjust  spark  plugs  for 
quicker  winter  starting  and  impor- 
tant gasoline  savings. 

Socony-Vacuum  OilCo.,Inc. 

and  Affiliates: 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Company, 

General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif. 
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ANOTHER  FRIENDLY  SERVICE 

BLUE  NETWORK 

COAST-TO  COAST,  10  P.M.,  E.W.T. 

MON.  TUES.  WED.  THURS. 


Mobilgas 

SOCONY-VACUUM 
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UNTIL  we  hear  authoritatively  to 
the  contrary,  Mrs.  Veronica  Cos- 
key  is  the  first  American  woman 
to  have  sewed  up  an  airplane.  Further- 
more, she  is  the  only  woman  in  this 
country  who  can  boast  of  an  eighteen- 
year  career  of  sewing  up  airplanes.  She 
started  in  1924  and  she  has  been  at  it 
ever  since. 

You'll  find  Mrs.  Coskey  at  the  Brew- 
ster Aeronautical  Corporation's  Newark 
(N.  J.)  plant,  which  is  noisily  engaged  in 
turning  out  wings  and  pontoons  for  the 
Navy's  giant  Consolidated  PBY  flying 
boats.  In  what  was  once  a  Newark  air- 
port hangar,  men  (and  a  sprinkling  of 
women)  work  in  the  clatter  and  scream 
of  machines  against  metal.  But  in  a 
soundproof,  temperature-controlled  loft 
suspended  from  the  hangar  roof,  Mrs. 
Coskey  and  some  twenty-five  other  girls 
do  the  quieter  and  more  delicate  but 
quite  vital  job  of  cutting,  fitting  and 
sewing  together  the  cloth  coverings  for 
the  ailerons. 

They  use  Grade  1  cotton  and  waxed 
thread  because  engineers  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover a  better  aileron  material  for  the 
PBY.  It's  something  of  a  slip-cover 
project,  but  bears  no  relationship  to  that 
zipper  affair  the  interior  decorator  ran 
up  for  your  davenport. 

Says  Mrs.  Coskey:  "I  tell  the  girls  that 
this  is  no  play  toy.  Every  stitch  has  to 
be  perfect." 

The  cotton  is  cut  from  patterns  and 
clipped  to  the  metal  framework  for  the 
final  and  incredibly  neat  stitches — four 
or  five  to  the  inch,  as  per  Navy  specifica- 
tions. There's  a  knot  every  so  often  to 
keep  a  possible  broken  thread  from  de- 
veloping a  run.  The  ailerons  come  out 
smooth  as  drumheads  and  ready  for  the 


dope   rooms,  where  they  are  weather- 
proofed. 

Mrs.  Coskey,  who  is  strictly  indige- 
nous to  New  Jersey,  started  as  an  aviation 
seamstress  at  Anthony  Fokker's  Teeter- 
boro  plant  in  1924,  when  she  was 
twenty-nine  and  weighed  230  pounds. 
She  had  always  been  clever  with  a  needle 
— had  worked  in  Manhattan  making 
dolls,  fancy  telephone  covers,  lamp 
shades,  stuff  like  that — and  her  job  with 
Fokker  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
one  she's  doing  now  for  Brewster.  In 
addition,  she  fitted  covers  to  the  thirty 
seats  in  Fokker's  F-32  flying  boxcars. 
Here  her  weight  often  came  in  handy, 
in  an  odd  sort  of  way. 

Built  for  Ballast 

"The  first  time  Mr.  Fokker  asked  me 
to  go  on  a  test  flight,"  she  says,  "I 
thought  he  was  kidding.  I  was  putting 
covers  on  the  seats  of  this  new  F-32, 
and  the  boss  climbed  in  with  Bernt 
Balchen,  the  test  pilot — you  remember 
him:  the  Antarctic  flier — and  asked  me 
to  stay  aboard.  "You  sit  right  there," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  cabin, 
'and  don't  move.'  Well,  we  flew  around 
and  I  didn't  move,  but  when  we  got  over 
Jersey  City  1  did  peek  out  of  the  win- 
dow, trying  to  find  my  mother's  house. 
As  soon  as  we  got  down  I  asked  why  I 
had  been  told  not  to  move,  and  Mr. 
Balchen  laughed  and  said  he  had  used 
me  for  ballast." 

Mrs.  Coskey  doesn't  mind  talking 
about  her  weight.  Once  she  got  caught 
in  the  bomb  doors  of  an  early  Boiling 
bomber  and  they  had  a  dandy  time  pry- 
ing her  out. 

"I  weighed  two  twenty-four  when  I 


came  to  Brewster  ten  years  ago,"  she 
admits.  "Now  I'm  down  to  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five.   It's  the  war." 

Mrs.  Coskey  did  the  plain  and  fancy 
embroidery  for  the  de  luxe  "show  jobs" 
Fokker  turned  out  for  such  customers 
as  Gar  Wood,  "Daddy"  Browning  and 
other  flying  enthusiasts.  She  also  did 
all  the  sewing  on  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,  which,  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  bears  a  tag  reading:  "Sewed 
by  Veronica  Coskey." 

When  she  went  to  work  for  Brewster 
in  1932,  Mrs.  Coskey  was  the  first  woman 
employed  in  production  at  the  Long 
Island  City  plant.  In  1940,  when  Brew- 
ster began  manufacturing  wings  for 
Consolidated,  she  was  sent  to  Newark 
and,  among  others,  supervised  the  flap 
stitching  on  the  famous  Catalina  which 
tracked  down  and  helped  destroy  the 
German  battleship  Bismarck. 

"I  never  get  tired  of  sewing,"  she  says. 
"It's  a  six-day  week  here,  eight  to  five- 
thirty,  but  when  I  get  home  in  Arlington, 
I  keep  right  on  sewing.  Make  my  own 
clothes,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

Mrs.  Coskey  is  all  out  for  the  war.  Be- 
sides the  actual  production  of  war  ma- 
terial, she  shares  her  car  with  three  other 
Brewster  girls,  buys  a  War  Bond  every 
other  week,  and  wishes  she  could  do 
more. 

A  year  from  now,  when  the  draft  has 
further  depleted  the  manpower  in  indus- 
try, it's  estimated  that  some  of  our  war 
plants  will  be  operating  with  up  to  80 
per  cent  female  personnel. 

Mrs.  Coskey  is  all  for  that.  "We  can 
do  the  job,"  she  says.  "I  know  I  will.  I 
hope  to  be  sewing  on  airplanes  as  long 
as  a  needle  and  thread  are  part  of  the 
production  tools."  *** 
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BEING  SANTA  AT  THE  LOCAL  STORE  IS 
FUN   5INCE   I    LEARNED    HOW  EA5X 
IT   15  TO  REMOVE  MAKE  -UP  WITH 

50FT,  AB50RBENT  KLEENEX  TISSUESi 
(from  a  Utter  by  F.  K.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 


ON 


*%%** 


WHEN  POTS  AND 
PANS  SOIL  OVER 
I  USE  KLEENEX 

TO  WIPE  OFF 
MY  RANGE.  IT 

SAVES  TIME... 
SAVES  TOWELS 
FROM  BECOMING 

SMUDGED .' 

(from  a  Utter  by 
I.  R.S,  Buxton,  Ore.) 


KLEENEX 

Setv-a-Tissue 
Box 

SAves  rrssues 
SAves money 

because  it  5f  Rves 

UP  JUST  ONE 

DOUBLE  TISSUE 

AT  A  TIME! 


^KieSAw^yS 


SINCE  I  ADOPTED  THE  KLEENEX  HABIT 
MY  HANKIE-5CRUBBING  DAYS  ARE  OVER/ 
SAVES  MY  GOOD  LINEN  KERCHIEFS- 
SAVES  ON  LAUNDRY   BILLS.' 
(from  a  Utter  by  P.  A.  M.,  U.  S.  S.  Paducah) 


It  takes  a  Bow 
to  get  a  Beau  I 

SILKS  AND  5ATINS  ARE  SCARCE  VOUKNOW, 
SO  NOW  I'M  WEARING  A  KLEENEX  BOW.' 
(from  a  Utter  by  C.  L.  K..  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

HINT! — FOLD   INTO  A   BOW, 
T/E   THREAP  AROUND  CENTER! 


(•Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off.  I 
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7/oaxd  QUALITY 


Don't  hoard  shoes  . . .  it's  not  being  done,  these  days.  Hoard  quality!  Take  good  care 
of  your  good  old  shoes;  and  be  sure  you  buy  good  new  ones  .  .  .  Freemans!  Think  of 
the  wintry  walking  you'll  be  doing.  You'll  need  weathery,  leathery  shoes  like  these, 
with  extra  soleage  for  extra  mileage  .  .  .  and  something  extra  all  through.  That's  the 
Freeman  idea  .  .  .  except  on  the  price  tag. 


Meet  snow  and  slush  in 
thick-soft,  hand-stained 
Weatherchrome  calf, 
on   robust   2 -ply    soles. 


Or  mock  the  elements 
in  this  moccasin  .  .  .  with 
cobble-sewn  seams  and 
heavy-gauge  soles. 


For  Dealer's  Name  Write  Freeman  Shoe  Corporation,   Beloit,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Bootmaker  Guild  Shoes  with  Cradle  Heel  Tred 

Freeman  Master  Fitters,  Freeman   Fine  Shoes 

"Worn    With    Pride    By   Millions" 

FREEMAN 


'Of/ 


A 


H 
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We'll  Have  to  Feed  the  World  Again 


Continued  from  page   17 


could  begin  .it  once.  Arrangement  of  the 

final  terms  o!  peace  could  he  completed 

latei  on. 

The  amount  of  loans  or  gills  by  the 
victorious  governments  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  light  the  next  famine,  ol  course, 
cannot  he  estimated,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  less  than  alter  the  In  si  World  War, 

save  by  the  one  possibility  ol  the  imme- 
diate removal  Ol  the  blockade  and  a  pro- 

\  isional  peace. 

For  some  tune  alter  the  Armistice,  the 
passage  of  mail,  telegrams  or  persons 
over  the  frontiers  of  enemy  and  liber- 
ated countries  was  slow  and  uncertain. 
Tear,  tension  and  hate  were  universal. 
The  first  need  of  our  organization  was 
communications  and  passport  recogni- 
tion. In  order  to  secure  communications, 
I  requested  each  of  the  governments  to 
lend  us  two  telegraph  circuits  between 
principal  centers. 

An  Organized  Wire  Service 

All  twenty-three  governments  in- 
volved willingly  did  so  except  the  French. 
General  Pershing  solved  this  by  giving 
us  two  wires  from  Cologne  to  Paris  from 
the  American  military  service  lines. 
Within  two  weeks  we  had  a  complete 
telegraph  system  connecting  every  capi- 
tal from  Helsingfors  to  Constantinople 
with  American  Army  and  Navy  opera- 
tors at  the  clearing  points. 

Passage  over  the  frontiers  of  the  lib- 
erated and  enemy  nations  was  a  great 
trial  and  filled  with  delays.  I  finally  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  governments  in  the 
acute  area  to  honor  an  informal  pass- 
port signed  by  myself  personally.  They 
did  so. 

Shipping  was  scarce  from  war  destruc- 
tion and  made  more  so  by  the  frenzy  of 
all  the  Allies,  including  our  Americans, 
to  get  back  to  foreign  trade. 

The  Germans  and  Austrians  had  some 
3.000,000  tons  of  cargo  and  passenger 
ships  held  in  their  ports  during  the  war. 
At  once  after  the  Armistice,  we  re- 
quested the  allied  military  authorities  to 
secure  these  cargo  ships  for  use  of  our 
organization  in  carrying  food.  Further- 
more, with  the  assurance  of  food,  they 
could  secure  the  passenger  ships  to  re- 
patriate the  armies. 

The  ships  were  ultimately  obtained, 
but  some  of  our  allies  kept  part  of  the 
cargo  ships — aside  from  required  allied 
ships.  During  the  whole  acute  period  we 
had  daily  to  haggle,  beseech  and  swear  at 
our  allies  and  the  American  Shipping 
Board  to  get  the  millions  of  tons  we 
needed  to  save  the  lives  of  this  mass  of 
humanity. 

Our  shipping  division  had  not  only 
the  duty  of  directing  a  giant  fleet  but  also 
of  maintaining  large  warehouse  facili- 
ties in  some  twenty  ports.  Obviously, 
one  of  the  problems  was  to  determine  a 
program  to  meet  the  need  of  each  of  the 
countries. 

Inexperienced,  panicky  officials,  faced 
with  heartbreaking  situations  and  fearful 
that  our  organization  might  fail  in  de- 
liveries, always  wanted  their  food  all  at 
once.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  able 
and  patient  men  in  our  organization  to 
determine  these  programs.  They  suc- 
cessfully guided  the  flow  of  cargoes  to 
meet  the  need. 

Shipping  problems  will  be  with  us 
again,  but  should  be  settled  in  advance 
by  a  fleet  of  approximately  four  or  five 
million  tons,  definitely  assigned  to  the 
relief  organization. 

Another  of  the  problems  which  will 
arise  again  will  be  to  secure  some  unity 


oi  action  among  the  liberated  and  enemy 

countries.  These  countries  were  depend- 
ent upon  one  another  for  inland  trans- 
portation, coal,  communications  and 
man)  other  things.  Underlying  and 
spread  over  them  all  were  the  violent 
hates  resulting  from  centuries  ol  oppres- 
sion and  outrage,  conflict,  jealous)  and 
othei  mental  disturbances  that  made  it 
difficult  to  secure  joint  action. 

["here  were  iusi  two  points  of  unity— 
a  realization  that  somehow  there  must  be 
unified  action  it  millions  were  not  to  die 
ot  starvation  ami  disease;  and  a  willing- 
ness ol  all  (enemies  and  friends)  to  trust 
the  Americans  completely. 

In  the  liberated  and  enemy  areas,  the 
ports,  railways  and  canals  were  demoral- 
ized by  the  war  and  more  demoralized 
by  the  revolutions.  Ten  new  states  had 
been  separated  from  the  five  old  em- 
pires, and  the  boundaries  in  four  other 
liberated  states  had  been  rearranged. 
Each  government  seized  all  the  railway 
rolling  stock  and  canal  boats  that  it 
could  lay  hands  upon  and.  out  of  greed 
or  fear,  refused  to  allow  them  to  cioss 
the  twenty-odd  frontiers. 

The  railways  of  Central  Europe  had 
been  government-built  and  operated 
upon  empire  systems.  When  the  empires 
cracked,  the  railways  were  disjoined  so 
that,  to  move  between  places  within  a 
new  country  by  rail,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  over  the  frontiers  of  neighboring 
countries. 

On  top  of  all  this,  some  of  the  new 
government  railway  officials  had  never 
seen  a  railway  before  except  to  ride  on 
one  occasionally.  The  railway  systems  in 
several  countries  almost  ceased  to  func- 
tion. Therefore,  part  of  our  problem  was 
to  get  the  ports  open  and  to  arrange 
where  necessary  for  shipment  of  food  by 
rail  or  canal  across  one  country  to  an- 
other. In  order  to  persuade  the  different 
governments  concerned  to  allow  rolling 
stock  to  pass  over  frontiers,  we  under- 
took to  check  the  locomotives  and  cars 
at  frontier  points  and  guarantee  their 
return,  and  we  did  the  same  with  the 
canal  boats. 

Railroad  and  Coal  Problems 

In  some  areas  we  had  practically  to 
take  over  operation  of  the  railways 
under  American  and  allied  railway 
executives.  We  further  furnished  experi- 
enced American  railway  advisers  to  sev- 
eral of  the  governments  and  aided  those 
who  had  secured  little  railway  stock  in 
the  grab  to  obtain  more  from  other  coun- 
tries. We  required  that  each  government 
pay  all  costs  of  internal  European  trans- 
portation and  distribution. 

Beyond  these  troubles,  the  coal  dis- 
tricts in  the  old  empires  came  under  new 
governments,  some  of  which  did  not  need 
all  the  coal  but  did  not  want  to  sell  the 
surplus  to  hated  neighbors.  In  any  event, 
most  of  their  neighbors  did  not  have 
money  or  exchange  to  pay  for  it.  Cer- 
tain important  coal  districts  were  in  the 
grip  of  bloody  struggles  by  rival  coun- 
tries for  their  possession.  In  others,  vio- 
lent strikes  were  in  progress.  As  a  result, 
we  had  a  famine  in  coal.  In  the  grip  of 
winter,  the  supplies  were  insufficient  in 
certain  countries  to  keep  the  people 
warm  or  to  operate  their  railways  and 
utilities. 

We  therefore  placed  American  mining 
engineers  in  charge  of  certain  coal  dis- 
tricts; we  established  American  coal  ad- 
visers in  the  governments  of  others,  and 
we  had  to  negotiate  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  coal  purchases  by  those  coun- 
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tries  which  were  short.  We  had  the  same 
problems  in  moving  oil  from  Rumania 
to  the  other  countries.  The  abilities  and 
tact  of  our  Americans  brought  back  the 
coal  production  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time. 

One  day  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  American  colonel  of  engineers  in 
charge  of  a  certain  coal  district:  "Send- 
ing $25,000.  Send  me  that  much  to- 
bacco." This  was  new  in  our  experience 
in  two  directions,  both  the  paying  of 
cash  and  the  use  of  tobacco  for  relief.  I 
inquired  for  more  details.  It  appeared 
that  the  colonel  had  found  $25,000  in 
American  gold  certificates  in  the  banks 
of  the  region,  which  they  had  held  since 
before  the  war 

"These  poor  devils  of  coal  miners 
haven't  had  a  smoke  in  three  years,"  he 
explained.  "You  know  a  miner  must 
have  a  smoke.  We  could  lift  the  pro- 
duction of  this  district  by  twenty  per 
cent  if  we  could  give  a  tobacco  pre- 
mium." 

We  bought  him  the  tobacco  from  the 
American  Army. 

Barter  System  for  Food 

Some  limited  districts  had  a  surplus 
of  food,  and  those  which  needed  it  had 
no  acceptable  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  it.  Currencies  were  breaking  down 
and,  during  the  stagnation  of  the  Armis- 
tice, there  was  little  movement  of  trade, 
even  inside  Europe.  To  aid  generally, 
our  organization  furnished  American 
financial  and  economic  advisers  to  sev- 
eral governments.  The  handling  of  food 
and  coal  exchanges  with  neighbors 
mostly  came  down  to  barter  under  di- 
rection of  our  Americans  as  neutrals  in 
the  performance. 

One  day  I  had  an  appeal  from  one  of 
our  representatives  to  decide  how  many 
eggs  from  Galicia  should  be  paid  per  lo- 
comotive from  Austria.  Being  stumped, 
I  could  only  tell  the  man  to  decide  it 
himself  and  to  be  guided  by  the  age  of 
each.  We  moved  by  this  barter  system 
some  600,000  tons  of  food  internally  in 
Europe,  and  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

In  order  to  secure  the  great  surpluses 
with  which  to  carry  the  Allies  in  war 
over  1919  or  to  meet  famine  if  peace 
came,  we  had  guaranteed  our  American 
farmers  $2.20  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 


$15.50  to  $17  per  100  pounds  for  hogs. 
There  were  some  other  minor  guaran- 
tees. The  Armistice  brought  a  tempo- 
rary choke  in  the  flow  of  our  gigantic 
American  supplies.  It  came  perilously 
near  breaking  down  our  guarantees  and 
bankrupting  the  American  farmer  and 
everybody  who  had  loaned  him  money 
with  which  to  produce.  The  situation 
came  about  because  food  prices  for  the 
dammed-back  supplies  from  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  were  much  lower. 

Some  of  the  Allies  naturally  went  at 
once  to  these  quarters  for  the  cheaper 
food.  This,  together  with  delays  in  re- 
moving the  blockade,  created  a  perilous 
situation  for  the  American  farmer,  as 
we  did  not  have  storage  capacity  in  the 
United  States  to  hold  such  enormous 
quantities  as  he  was  marketing  while  we 
were  settling  these  problems.  We  only 
solved  it  by  transporting  huge  quantities 
of  food  to  European  ports  and  storing 
them  there. 

Ultimately,  the  Allies  had  to  come 
back  to  us  for  supplies.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  farmers'  prices  would  have 
crashed  had  it  not  been  for  the  guaran- 
tees and  the  measures  taken.  We  may 
experience  this  situation  again. 

As  I  said,  the  currencies  of  most  of 
these  countries  had  broken  down  or  at 
least  commanded  little  respect  in  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  To  accomplish  a 
multiple  job  of  relieving  our  government 
from  making  loans  to  pay  for  food  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  food  into  the 
hands  of  the  needy,  we  set  up  some 
mechanism  of  exchange.  We  accepted 
remittances  through  banks  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  demoralized  currency  areas.  We 
paid  for  food  in  the  United  States  with 
these  sums,  and  turned  the  food  over  to 
the  governments  concerned  for  local 
currency,  which  we  then  turned  into  their 
domestic  banks  for  payment  to  the  indi- 
vidual designated. 

A  little  later  we  improved  this  greatly 
by  selling  through  the  banks  in  North 
and  South  America  what  we  named  a 
food  draft.  This  draft  called  for  a  spe- 
cific number  of  pounds  of  flour,  lard, 
sugar,  milk  or  bacon,  and  upon  its  pres- 
entation to  any  of  our  many  ware- 
houses, we  delivered  the  goods.  These 
transactions  ran  into  many  millions, 
saved  that  much  in  "loans"  from   the 


"No,  not  this  time.  Can't  you  folks  just  relax 
and  enjoy  some  of  these  good  jumps  I  made?" 


mM?m 


'suet  er  off  whilst  they  is  fixin  that  blow-out, 
luke . .  .aint  you  ueerd  that  oil  is  ammunition  ?" 


PLUG  CHEK  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
HELPS  STOP  GAS  WASTE 


Yes  sir!  Jake's  got  the  right 
idea.  Today  everybody's 
out  to  stop  waste  of  vital 
materials,  and  here's  how 
you  can  help.  If  you're 
driving  a  car  with  a  slug- 
gish, spark-weary  engine, 
ask  your  service  man  for 
"Plug-Chek"  Inspection 
Service.  This  new  kind  of 
service  helps  him  quickly 


spot  gas  and  power  wasting 
spark  plugs,  aids  in  restor- 
ing gasoline  and  oil  econ- 
omy. Often  simply  clean- 
ing and  regapping  your 
present  plugs  puts  an  end 
to  costly  waste.  Ask  for  a 
"Plug-Chek"  today  — and 
when  faulty  plugs  need 
replacement,  put  in  igni- 
tion-engineered  Auto-Lites. 


THE     ELECTRIC     AUTO-LITE     COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO    •    Merchandising  Division    •    SARNIA,   ONTARIO 


IGNITION 
ENGINEERED 


^^ 


:  good  jumps  I  made?"  °»ve  gerard 


Color  and  condition  toll  whether  spark  plugs 
are  operating  "too  hot,"  or  "too  cold,"  or  just 
right.  Matching  your  plugs  with  those  Illus- 
trated on  the  "Plug-Chek"  is  the  first  step  in 
restoring    new    life    to    spark -weary    engines. 


IN    ITS    26    GREAT    MANUFACTURING    DIVISIONS,   AUTO-LITE    IS    PRODUC- 
ING   FOR    AMERICA'S    ARMED    FORCES    ON    LAND,   SEA    AND   IN   THE    AIR 
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Interesting! 

Watch  for  radio  use  in   the   war  newt— you'll 
And  it  In  the  air — on  the  ground— and  al  home. 

WITHOUT  radio,  the  move- 
ment  of  war  would  still  be 
anchored  by  telephone  lines  —  the 
physical  hazards  of  the  courier  and 
visual  signals. 

Now  war  moves  swiftly  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth — instantaneous 
radio  communication  thru  the  ether 
instead  of  over  copper  wires  has 
blasted  the  barriers  of  space  and  time. 

So  today  all  our  radio  production 
centers  on  war  use. 

But  what  of  tomorrow — what  effect 
will  this  have  upon  the  future — after 
victory? 

One  thing  is  certain — it  will  revo- 
lutionize and  speed  the  great  new 
future  form  of  transportation. 

Radio  has  never  been  universally 
necessary  in  transportation  before.  In 
automobiles — on  trains — it  has  been 
entertainment — in  boats  it  has  been  a 
great  aid  but  not  an  essential. 

But  today  for  the  future,  in  that 
great,  new  universal  transportation 
that  is  forming  itself — the  airplane — 
radio  is  essential  as  the  engine  itself. 

And— mark  this  well— airplanes  and 
radio  are  two  of  the  four  great  indus- 
tries destined  to  lead  this  country 
back  to  business  normalcy  after  the 
peace  is  won. 


Zenith's  leadership  in  the  radio  industry  has 
been  established  by  a  constant  achievement  of 
"firsts."  Repeatedly,  ideas  "brand  new"  when 
Zenith  "first"  introduced  them,  later  became 
essentials  on  all  radios.  And  that  same  "for- 
ward thinking"  of  engineers  and  factory  and 
organization  now  concentrates  on  war  pro- 
duction of  the  thing  we  know— radio — exclu- 
sively radio.  We  are  progressing — we  learn 
every  day — and  this  new  experience  will  in- 
evitably reflect  itself  when  Zenith  again  pro- 
duces for  peace. 


—  a  Zenith  Radio  Dealer  near  you  is  giving  reli- 
able service  on  all  radios — regardless  of  make. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION— CHICAGO 


•LONG  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


RADIO   PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 


BUY 


U.  S.  WAR 
BONDS  &  STAMPS 


NOW 


American  government.  We  made  a  mod- 
est profit  on  the  "orafts"  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  Child  lecuing  Division  for 
charitable  work— some  $2,000,000. 

The  urgent  question  today  is  to  lay 
some  foundations  in  preparedness  of 
supplies,  especially  in  fats,  to  meet  the 
inevitable  need. 

To  understand  the  practical  problem 
of  food  supplies  requires  a  short  digres- 
sion to  nutritional  questions.  Human  be- 
ings cannot  be  kept  alive  or  rebuilt  in 
health  by  iiist  any  kind  of  food. 

In  nutrition  terms,  food  should  be  a 
balanced  ration  oi  first,  carbohydrates 
(principally  bread,  potatoes,  sugar,  rice, 
etc.);  second,  proteins  (principally  meats, 
fish,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.):  and  third,  fats 
(principally  butter,  lard,  bacon,  vegeta- 
ble oils).  There  is  some  protein  in  the 
first  and  last  groups. 

The  high-protein  foods  are  hard  to 
come  by  under  famine  conditions.  Any 
large  supply  of  meats  requires  refrigera- 
tor ships,  and  there  are  not  many  to  be 
had  after  a  war.  But  we  found,  out  of 
vast  experience  in  the  last  war,  that 
adults  can  be  carried  over  emergencies 
on  a  bread  and  fat  diet  supplementing 
their  domestic  supplies.  The  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  vitamins  makes  this 
easier  to  do,  but  a  positive  supply  of  fats 
is  just  as  urgent  as  bread.  Given  time 
enough,  people  will  die  on  bread  alone. 

Children  must  have  a  special  supple- 
ment of  meat,  dairy  products  and  some 
other  protective  foods  to  a  bread  and 
other  fat  diet,  if  they  are  to  recover 
strength  from  their  privations. 

For  reasons  given  later  on  we  will 
most  likely  again  go  through  the  experi- 
ence of  a  shortage  of  shipping  which  will 
require  the  utmost  condensation  and  the 
exclusion  of  feed  for  animals  at  least  in 
the  initial  stages. 

In  addition  to  our  experience  with  the 
quantities  required  last  time,  we  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  forthcoming  European 
need  (supposing  the  war  stopped  to- 
morrow) by  inspecting  the  rations  now 
current  in  the  different  countries  as  indi- 
cating their  domestic  supplies.  On  this 
basis,  to  bring  the  supply  not  to  normal 
but  to  an  endurable  level  for  adults, 
would  now  require  more  than  the  last 
time.  At  this  moment  a  rough  estimate 
for  the  war  would  be,  for  the  first  year,  a 
minimum  of  24,000,000  tons  of  bread 
grains,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and  at  least 
7.000.000  tons  mostly  of  animal  and 
vegetable  oil  fats.  This  7.000.000  tons 
would  include  a  supplemental  program 
for  children.  And  Russia  and  China  will 
also  require  help  which  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate. 

Lack  of  Meat  Requirements 

A  rough  exploration  of  the  food  re- 
sources that  will  be  available  in  the 
world  discloses  two  pertinent  facts — one 
good  and  the  other  terribly  bad. 

We  have  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  other  breadstuffs 
sufficient  to  meet  any  probable  require- 
ment. But  at  this  moment,  there  is  not  in 
sight  20  per  cent  of  the  meat  and  espe- 
cially fat  supplies  necessary.  This  vol- 
ume of  meats,  fats  and  supplementary 
food  for  children  cannot  be  mobilized 
unless  there  is  definite  advance  food 
strategy.  The  situation  at  the  Armistice 
in  1918,  was  much  better  than  if  we  had 
to  meet  this  problem  tomorrow. 

The  shortage  of  shipping  in  the  last 
war  ultimately  forced  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  to  depend  mostly 
upon  the  short  route  to  North  America. 
To  help  the  then  180.000,000  people  of 
our  European  allies  and  their  armies,  to- 
gether with  neutrals  whose  ships  we  were 
pressing  into  use,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration   undertook   to   produce 


for  them  for  the  harvest  year  of  1918- 
1919  a  surplus  from  the  United  States 
of  about  17.500,000  tons,  of  which  2,- 
600.000  tons  were  to  be  large!)  animal 
and  vegetable  oil  fats  I  he  balance  was 
mostly  bread  grains,  beans,  rice  and 
sugar.  This  huge  program  was  far  in 
excess  ol  our  normal  pre- World  War  I 
export  surplus  of  about  5,300,000  tons 
of  breadstuffs  and  650,000  tons  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oil  products 

Besides  this  Allied  program  we  had  to 
supply  our  own  armies.  Men  in  armies 
use  up  about  twice  as  much  food  as  when 
at  home.  We  met  this  program.  We  did 
it  by  elimination  of  waste  and  unneces- 
sary consumption  and  by  appealing  to 
our  farmers  for  their  maximum  effort. 

I  may  emphasize  again  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  future  problem,  just 
as  it  was  last  time,  is  the  fat  supplies.  In 
the  last  war  we  decided  that  the- shortest 
route  to  fats  was  the  American  hog.  To 
insure  the  farmer  against  loss  if  the  war 
suddenly  ended,  we,  as  I  have  said,  guar- 
anteed him  from  $15.50  to  $17  per  hun- 
dred for  hogs.  Under  patriotic  urge 
and  our  guarantees,  the  farmer  certainly 
delivered  the  hogs.  In  the  years  1918  and 
1919  he  sent  an  average  of  66,000.000  of 
them  to  slaughter,  compared  with  57,- 
000,000  in  1917.  He  increased  the  sur- 
plus of  other  animal  products  also.  The 
Canadians  had  likewise  built  up  their  sur- 
pluses. 

Altogether  we  had  North  America 
geared  up  in  preparation  to  carry  the 
brunt  of  the  Allied  situation  until  the 
summer  of  1919  had  war  continued,  or 
alternately  we  were  prepared  to  aid  in 
the  inevitable  famine  if  the  war  came  to 
an  end.  With  the  Armistice  in  Novem- 
ber we  had  a  large  part  of  these,  sup- 
plies on  hand. 

At  the  present  moment  the  United 
States  is  geared  up  to  supply  less  than 
one  half  the  meat  and  fat  surplus  of  the 
last  war,  and  the  next  famine  will  de- 
mand more.  We  are  already  feeling  the 
pinch  of  shortages  of  this  kind  at  home 
as  the  result  of  even  these  demands. 

Moreover,  after  the  last  war  we  had 
large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable 
oil  reserves  in  South  America,  South  Af- 
rica,  Australasia,   the   East   Indies   and 


Manchuria  dammed  back  by  the  short- 
age ol  shipping.  Japan  will  have  ex- 
hausted these  supplies  Irom  the  East  In- 
dies and  Asm  In  fact,  .titer  the  piesent 
war  the  only  consequential  sources  ol 
supply  will  be  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Africa  with  some  supplement  from 
Australasia. 

I  he  reason  for  OUT  diminished  Ameri- 
can supplies  ol  meals  and  lats  is  that 
during  the  24  years  since  the  last  Euro- 
pean famine,  the  population  of  hum. in 
beings  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
over  30  per  cent  while  the  animal  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  proportionally. 

Fat-Producing  Animal  Decrease 

Animal  statistics  are  dillicult  to  com- 
pare because  of  several  variants,  but  tak- 
ing the  Food  Administration  statistics 
as  of  January  1.  1918.  and  those  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  January 
1,  1942,  the  figures  are: 


January  1, 

January  1, 

1918 

1942 

Cattle 

73,040.000 

74,600.000 

Hogs 

70.880,000 

60.530.000 

Sheep 

48.900,000 

55,930,000 

There  is  some  compensation  by  in- 
creased productivity  from  improved ' 
breeding.  No  doubt,  under  the  present 
admirable  stimulation  of  production  and 
reduced  civilian  consumption,  our  sur- 
pluses will  increase.  But  even  these  in- 
creases, after  satisfying  our  domestic 
needs  and  those  of  our  allies  and  our 
armies,  have  no  present  margin  for  the 
volume  of  fat  that  will  be  required  for 
the  next  famine,  without  further  pre- 
paredness. 

If  we  look  over  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  after-war  supplies,  and 
even  if  we  include  Australasia  and  Af- 
rica we  will  find  that  their  pre-World 
War  II  exports  of  animal  and  vegetable 
oil  products  amount  to  less  than  200,- 
000  tons  a  month.  Of  this,  however,  the 
largest  part  is  fresh  meat,  which  not  only 
is  in  minor  part  fat,  but  requires  re- 
frigerator ships  of  which  there  will  be 
but  few. 

The  fat  part  of  the  problem  will  be  un- 
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"But,  Mother,  Commandos  never  wash  the 
camouflage  off  their  faces  just  for  lunch!" 
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Don't  waste  PEPSODENT 


•EPSODL,, 


It  takes  only  a  little 

to  make  smiles  brighter 

An  overwhelming  number  of  boys  in  uniform 
have  made  Pepsodent  their  first  choice  .  .  .  they 
are  taking  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
Pepsodent  we  make. 

Civilian  demand,  too,  is  the  greatest  ever. 

But,  wartime  restrictions  keep  us  from  making 
more. 

And  so... we  urge  you:  Don't  waste  Pepsodent. 
Use  it  sparingly.  If  you  help  save  enough  for 
others  . . .  there  will  be  enough  for  you. 


DON'T  LET  Pepsodent  run  down  the  drain.  Always 
wet  brush  before  applying  paste.  Then  finish  brush- 
ing before  rinsing  brush. 


DON'T  USE  more  tooth  paste  than  you  need.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  enough.  Pepsodent  mul- 
tiplies itself  into  a  rich  lather. 


DON'T  SQUEEZE  tube  carelessly.  Roll  it  evenly  from 
bottom.  Replace  cap.  Save  empty  tube  to  exchange 
when  you  buy  paste  again. 


DON'T  POUR  Pepsodent  powder  on  your  brush. 
Pour  it  into  the  cupped  palm  of  your  hand.  Enough 
to  cover  a  5 -cent  piece  is  plenty. 


DON'T  RUB— Dab  moist  brush  in  powder.  This  way 
all  the  powder  is  picked  up  by  the  brush.  Measure 
out  powder  for  small  children. 


DON'T  BLAME  your  druggist  if  he  has  to  disappoint 
you  the  first  time  you  ask  for  Pepsodent.  He  will 
have  it  for  you  in  a  few  days. 


REMEMBER... 

only  a  little  Pepsodent  is 
needed  to  make  your  teeth 
bright,  your  smile  sparkle, 
because  Pepsodent's  exclu- 
sive formula  contains  pat- 
ented ingredients  recognized 
among  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  known  to  dental 
science.  So  .  .  .  keep  your 
teeth  bright  .  .  .  but  don't 
waste  Pepsodent.  Help  save 
enough  for  others  .  .  .  and 
there  will  be  enough  for  you. 
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solvable  unless  the  strategy  is  determined 
now  and  unless  Western  Hemisphere  ag- 
riculture is  oriented  to  carry  it  out. 

The  only  immediate  solution  would 
seem  to  be  to  stimulate  our  hog  produc- 
tion still  further.  And  to  do  tins  the 
farmer  may  possibly  need  to  be  assured 
that  his  prices  will  not  suddenly  col- 
lapse when  the  war  ends.  Such  assur- 
ances must  be  given  to  him  a  year  before 
the  hogs  are  ready  for  market.  The 
product  cannot  be  carried  in  storage  foi 
more  than  six  or  eight  months.  If  the 
war  did  .not  end  at  that  time  there  would 
be  another  loss  to  chalk  up  against  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Dairy  products  will  be 
no  less  needed  but  they  increase  more 
slowly. 

However,  a  stimulated  American  pro- 
gram would  require  much  more  agricul- 
tural labor  than  is  now  in  prospect.  With 
the  heavy  drafts  upon  farm  labor,  and 
scarcer  equipment,  our  production  is 
more  likely  to  decrease  than  to  increase 


in  a  long  war.  If  we  are  to  solve  our  food 
problems,  agriculture  must  be  envisioned 
as  a  munitions  industry  and  treated  as 
such. 

Certainly  the  whole  question  of  fats 
needs  urgent  consideration.  It  would 
seem,  outside  our  own  possibilities,  that 
stimulation  ot  production  could  be  un- 
dertaken in  South  America.  They  have 
the  teed  and  labor  With  Allied  financial 
guarantees,  they  could  do  a  great  deal 
in  preparedness. 

All  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible 
problems  that  will  arise  again.  In  the 
last  famine,  the  day-to-day  purchase  of 
food  in  eight  countries  from  over  seven 
seas,  the  fight  for  ships,  their  assignment 
to  sources  of  supplies,  their  program- 
ming to  keep  the  flow  constant  to  a  score 
of  countries,  the  unloading,  warehous- 
ing, distributing,  accounting,  disputing 
with  dumbbells,  listening  to  hourly  ad- 
vice from  the  well-intentioned  but  ill-in- 
formed and  to  the  prayers  of  heads  of 


needy  governments,  conciliating  hurt 
feelings  ol  our  allies,  co-ordinating  sup- 
plies with  them  and  the  neutrals,  and 
tempering  the  ideas  of  military  authori- 
ties made  a  112-hour  work  week  for  a 
magnificent  stall  of  Americans. 

All  this  account  may  seem  dry  and 
statistical.  But  the  high  purpose  was  to 
meet  the  prayer  of  nations  for  a  chance 
to  live  and  the  cry  of  mothers  for  their 
children.  Beyond  that,  it  was  the  hope 
that  we  were  giving  strength  to  the  frail 
democracies  which  had  been  brought 
into  being,  that  through  them  the  world 
might  find  peace.  We  had  won  victory 
by  arms,  and  we  dreamed  that  this  un- 
paralleled generosity  and  service  by  a 
great  nation  would  set  new  standards  of 
human  relationships  in  the  world.  And 
it  expressed  the  Christianity  that  was 
within  us.  We  will  need  to  do  it  all  over 
again  as  part  of  our  effort  to  bring  peace 
to  a  weary  world. 

The  End 


The  Red  Rain  of  Battle 


practicing  for  months.  But  we  didn't 
spend  much  time  discussing  it,  because 
the  first  enemy  plane,  before  we  got  him, 
had  had  plenty  of  time  to  radio  a  contact 
report  to  the  Japanese  bases.  So  we 
expected  an  attack  from  the  Jap  bases — 
and  it  wasn't  long  in  coming. 

The  first  wave  was  composed  of  nine 
twin-engined  land-based  bombers.  They 
looked  like  B-26s,  had  about  the  same 
speed  and  if  anything  a  little  better  fire 
power  in  their  power  turrets  and  cannon. 
Noel  Gayler's  division  of  Fighter  Three 
was  high  up  on  combat  air  patrol,  hav- 
ing just  relieved  the  division  led  by  Don 
Lovelace,  my  executive  officer.  Don's 
division,  low  on  gasoline,  was  circling  the 
Lexington,  ready  to  come  aboard  and 
gas  up.  I  had  my  own  division  on  deck 
and  we  were  on  the  alert  in  the  ready 
room.  When  the  Jap  squadron  was  re- 
ported, Gayler  took  his  division  out  to 
intercept. 

Don  Lovelace  and  his  boys  at  once 
started  back  up  and  got  into  the  fight,  al- 
though they  had  only  a  few  minutes  of 
gasoline  left.  Most  of  the  ship's  planes 
were  too  far  forward  to  make  room  for 
Don's  division  to  land,  and  the  landing 
crews  worked  hard  and  fast  to  get  them 
aft,  so  that  my  division  could  get  away. 
It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  without 
orders,  and  it  enabled  us  to  get  into  the 
air  just  about  the  time  the  Japs  got  to 
the  point  where  they  could  release  their 
bombs. 

Football  Tactics  for  Planes 

Noel  led  his  division  into  attack.  He 
and  his  wing  man,  Dale  Peterson,  at  the 
first  dive,  shot  down  a  bomber  in  flames. 
By  this  time  I  was  in  the  air  with  four 
planes,  two  of  my  division  being  out  of 
commission.  It  seemed  ages  before  we 
could  gain  altitude.  The  Japs  were  com- 
ing in  at  12,000  feet  and  the  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  sit  there  and  bend  the 
throttle.  I  felt  like  a  football  coach  as  I 
watched  the  other  planes  in  my  squad- 
ron. I'd  trained  the  boys,  told  them  all 
I  knew — and  from  here  in,  it  was  up  to 
them. 

I  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  first  part 
of  the  fight.  Our  tactics  were  even  bel- 
ter than  I'd  hoped  for.  Every  play 
seemed  a  touchdown.  Planes  were  fall- 
ing fast  out  of  the  sky.  Our  antiaircraft 
had  opened  up  and  we  had  to  fly  through 
this  stuff  to  get  to  the  enemy  because,  at 
this  time,  the  bursts  were  above  him, 
where  we  had  to  be,  too. 
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When  I  finally,  got  up  into  a  position 
to  attack,  the  Japs  were  just  about  ready 
to  drop  their  first  bombs — but  only  four 
of  the  original  nine  were  left.  I  went  in 
to  join  the  scrap,  and  we  continued  to 
work  on  these  four  while  they  were  re- 
leasing their  bombs  and  starting  a  get- 
away by  nosing  down  and  running  at 
high  speed,  making  them  difficult  to  hit. 
We  got  three  of  them,  though,  and  we 
could  have  shot  down  the  survivor,  but 
we  were  getting  a  little  too  far  away 
from  our  own  carrier,  so  I  recalled  the 
fighters. 

We  had  one  scout  plane  with  us,  and 
he  eased  up  right  under  one  Jap  and  shot 
straight  up  into  the  enemy's  gas  tanks 
with  his  free  machine  guns,  while  we 
were  filling  the  same  Jap  full  of  holes 
from  the  side.  Anyway,  out  of  nine 
enemy  bombers,  only  one  got  away  and 
not  a  hit  had  been  scored  on  any  one  of 
our  surface  ships.  Two  of  my  fighters 
had  been  shot  down.  One  of  them,  John- 
ston, got  a  hit  in  his  engine  and  lost 
power.  But  he  kept  at  it  and  got  into  a 
bad  position  directly  back  of  the  Jap 
formation,  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

While  he  was  opening  up  a  second  time 
he  was  hit  by  thirty  bullets — and  still  not 
put  out  of  action.  We  counted  the  holes 


in  his  body — not  his  plane's  body — later. 
His  plane  was  so  badly  shot  up  that  it 
would  go  into  a  spin  if  he  tried  to  land 
on  the  carrier,  so  he  decided  to  jump. 
He  used  his  head  and  glided  on  down 
through  our  antiaircraft  fire,  got  into  po- 
sition ahead  of  a  destroyer  and  bailed 
out.  The  destroyer  skipper  was  on  the 
job  and  put  out  a  boat  and  picked  him 
up  in  a  hurry,  and  in  a  week  he  was  back 
with  us  on  the  Lexington,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  he  was  back  flying  with 
the  squadron. 

Just  as  we  finished  practically  wiping 
out  the  first  wave,  the  second  wave  of 
Japs  came  over.  Butch  O'Hare,  who  had 
been  patrolling  over  the  carrier  during 
the  first  fight,  went  on  out  after  the  sec- 
ond batch  of  bombers.  I  heard  the  alarm 
in  the  air,  and  my  wing  man  and  I  beat 
it  back  into  the  new  fight  at  top  speed. 
O'Hare  had  raced  on  ahead  and  as  we 
approached  I  could  see  Jap  planes  falling 
right  and  left. 

I  thought,  of  course,  that  several  of 
our  boys  were  working  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  Butch  alone.  He  shot  down 
five  Japs  in  less  than  six  minutes  and 
damaged  the  sixth.  This  left  four.  By 
this  time  O'Hare  was  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, so  my  wing  man  and  I  went  to  work 
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"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  myself  as  a  war  veteran"  chon  day 


jnd  shot  down  the  rest  of  the  wave.  We 
had  to  chase  them  quite  a  distance  from 
the  ship  but  I  wanted  to  make  it  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  if  I  could. 

When  the  Japanese  start  in  to  an  at- 
tack they  let  nothing  turn  them  aside. 
When  we  shot  down  one  plane,  another 
moved  into  the  hole  at  once.  They 
seemed  to  be  practically  ignoring  us,  but 
the  strategy  was  right,  for  them.  The 
bombs  the  four  planes  let  go  this  time 
(those  Butch  got  never  had  time  to  bomb) 
came  a  lot  closer  to  the  carrier  than  those 
of  the  first  wave. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Sherman  had 
been  doing  a  beautiful  job  of  maneuver- 
ing the  ship,  not  only  to  avoid  the  bombs 
but  to  keep  her  close  to  the  wind,  so  that 
we  could  land  on  her  deck.  As  the 
bombs  came  down,  most  of  the  hands 
topside  took  cover  to  avoid  splinters,  but 
Lieutenant  Dibrell,  our  signal  officer, 
stood  out  on  the  open  deck,  waving  our 
fighters  in.  One  bomb  burst  astern  be- 
tween him  and  a  fighter  he  was  signal- 
ing in. 

A  Gantlet  of  Ack-Ack 

We  had  a  few  holes  in  our  planes  from 
the  Japs  and  some  more  from  our  own 
antiaircraft.  Getting  hit  by  your  own 
guns  is  something  you  can't  avoid.  It's 
the  job  of  the  fighter  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  coming  in,  and  if  he  has  to  go 
through  his  own  side's  fire  curtain,  that's 
a  chance  he  has  to  take.  In  this  day's 
fighting,  the  antiaircraft  stuff  did  us 
more  damage  than  it  did  the  Japs. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  fighting  for 
that  day.  We  had  seen  twenty  enemy 
planes  and  shot  down  nineteen.  That 
was  the  first  action  any  pilots  had  had 
from  the  ship,  and  I  was  pretty  proud  of 
the  way  the  youngsters  did  the  job.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  like  an  incred- 
ible score,  but  ft  reflected  the  develop- 
ment of  gunnery  methods  over  many 
years,  and  tactics  we  had  laboriously 
worked  out  in  peacetime. 

Our  victory  was  due  to  our  ability  to 
hit  the  target  and  make  every  bullet 
count.  It  takes  a  lot  of  bullets  to  bring 
down  any  airplane,  so  that  what  wins  is 
ability  to  hit  the  enemy,  while  maneu- 
vering not  to  get  hit  yourself. 

After  the  battle,  while  we  were  keyed 
to  a  high  pitch,  all  our  pilots  wanted  to 
go  on  in  and  hit  the  Jap  base  from  which 
the  bombers  had  come.  But  tankers  were 
scarce,  we  were  low  on  fuel — so  we  had 
to  give  up  the  idea.  We  just  kept  combat 
patrol  ships  in  the  air  the  rest  of  the  day, 
in  case  the  Japs  might  try  again.  That 
night  after  the  last  patrol  plane  had 
landed,  we  got  the  pilots  together  and 
had  each  one  make  out  a  complete  report 
of  what  had  happened  during  the  fight, 
in  order  to  find  out  who  shot  down  what 
enemy.  We  finally  accounted  in  this 
way  for  eighteen  of  the  nineteen  downs 
— but  no  one  would  claim  the  nineteenth. 
| It's  still  unclaimed. 

It  is  hard  to  identify  individual  Jap 
\  planes  because  they  seem  to  carry  no 
[markings.  They  are  a  dull  mottled  clay 
color  with  sometimes  a  little  greenish 
hinge.  So  it  is  hard  for  a  pilot  to  remem- 
jber  individual  planes,  except  by  their  po- 
sition with  regard  to  others.  Few  pilots 
{remember  how  many  times  they  shoot  at 
ithe  enemy.  A  pilot  is  so  concentrated  on 
[doing  his  job  that  he  automatically  seems 
[to  shut  off  his  memory. 

On  the  Lexington,  a  recording  ma- 

Ichine  preserved  each  pilot's  story  while  it 

Iwas  hot.    We  spoke  our  pieces  just  as 

ve  came  in,  dirty,  wounded,  oil-soaked, 

Ibefore  we  had  time  to  do  any  second 

(thinking.    Yet,  when  the  records  were 

analyzed,  the  stories  fitted  into  place  like 

.  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Some  pilots  can  sleep  after  a  scrap,  but 

can't.  It  would  be  better  if  we  all  could, 


but  we  are  wound  up  so  tightly  we  just 
toss  about.  The  morning  after  the  first 
fight,  I  got  up  at  two  a.  m.  to  find  a  sand- 
wich and  met  Butch  O'Hare  in  the  ward- 
room, after  one,  too.  We  talked  over 
the  battle  again  and  I  guess  we  finally 
got  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two  later — still 
right  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

The  next  morning  I  got  my  pilots  to- 
gether and  pointed  out  all  the  mistakes 
I  had  seen  them  make  in  the  fight.  I 
pointed  out  my  own  mistakes,  too,  just 
to  keep  all  of  us  from  being  too  cocky. 
The  main  thing,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Japs  had  shown  us  that  our  tac- 
tics, expert  marksmanship  and  team- 
work were  right.  When  we  went  into  this 
fight  we  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  plane 
we  would  run  into.  We  knew  only  that 
the  Japanese  were  well  disciplined,  flew 
a  beautiful  formation,  and  never  would 
give  up  an  attack  once  they  started  in — 
even  to  the  last  plane.  We  knew  that,  in 
future  battles,  we  would  have  to  knock 
down  every  enemy  plane,  because  those 
still  flying  never  would  turn  aside. 

The  advantage  of  the  fighter  over  the 
bomber  is  freedom  of  action.  Ask  any 
fighter  pilot  his  chances  of  success 
against  a  formation  of  bombers,  regard- 
less of  their  size  or  fire  power,  and  if  they 
have  no  fighter  protection,  he'll  say  "Let 
me  at  them!   Cold  meat!" 

As  I  shot  down  my  first  big  Jap 
bomber,  one  of  life's  small  ironies 
crossed  my  mind.  Back  in  1934  and  '35 
I  was  a  test  pilot  and  flew  the  first  four- 
engined  bomber  ever  built  in  America 
nonstop  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Pan- 
ama. I  thought  of  all  the  troubles  the 
Japs  must  have  had  building  this  big  job 
and  here  it  was  now  going  down  in 
flames  from  a  three-second  flash  of  a 
fighter's  guns. 

After  this  first  fight,  we  refueled  the 
ships  and  then  went  back  in  to  attack 
shipping  in  Rabaul  Harbor  and  around 
New  Britain.  An  awful  lot  of  work  has 
to  be  done  before  an  attack.  Information 
has  to  be  obtained  and  checked — geo- 
graphical facts,  weather  forecasts,  what 
enemy  forces  are  where.  All  this  infor- 
mation went  to  Captain  Sherman  and  he 
had  to  okay  the  final  plan.  But  before  he 
published  an  operation  plan,  he  always 
consulted  with  all  squadron  command- 
ers. If  we  didn't  like  a  tentative  plan,  we 
said  so.  He  considered  everything  and 
always  came  out  with  the  best  possible 
answer. 

This  time  the  intelligence  we  had  on 
the  Japs  wasn't  so  good.  Just  as  we  were 
going  in  to  hit  Rabaul  and  Gasmatta, 
down  south,  we  got  word  from  the  Aus- 
tralians that  the  Jap  ships  had  moved  out 
and  were  attacking  Salamaua  and  Lae. 
So  we  turned  around  and  came  back,  be- 
cause the  objective  wasn't  worth  risking 
a  carrier. 

So  we  came  on  out,  refueled  and  went 
in  again  south  of  New  Guinea,  north  of 
Australia  and  the  Gulf  of  Papua. 

Flight  Over  the  Mountain 

We  tossed  away  the  work  of  days  and 
made  new  plans  for  attack.  One  new  plan 
was  to  take  the  planes  from  the  Lex- 
ington into  Port  Moresby  loaded  with 
bombs  and  torpedoes,  refuel  at  the  port 
and  then  fly  over  the  Owen  Stanley 
Mountains  to  smack  the  Japs  on  the 
north  coast.  But  Moresby  was  being 
bombed  twice  a  day  and  it  seemed  a 
needless  risk  to  expose  our  bombers  and 
fighters  to  this.  We  finally  decided  to  take 
the  Lexington  close  in  to  shore,  launch 
our  planes  and  fly  them  over  the  hump. 

I  used  up  reams  of  paper  trying  to  cal- 
culate our  gasoline  requirements  for  this 
long,  over-mountain  flight.  At  best,  our 
fighters  would  have  just  enough  to  get 
over  the  Japs,  fight  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
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and  get  buck.  I  he  torpedo  planes  were 
in  the  same  fix. 

I  took  eight  lighters  as  an  escort  for 
the  torpedo  planes,  leaving  the  rest  over 
the  Lexington  for  protection.  The  slower 
torpedo  ships  got  a  lifteen-minutc  start. 
I  led  one  division  of  lighters;  Noel  Gay- 
ler  had  the  other.  We  caught  up  with  the 
torpedo  ships  just  as  they  were  straining 
to  get  over  the  hump.  It  seemed  they 
wouldn't  make  it. 

Jimmy  Brett,  the  torpedo  squadron 
skipper,  reported  he  was  losing  altitude 
at  six  hundred  feet  a  minute.  Then,  far 
below,  he  saw  a  green,  flat  area  in  the 
sunshine — and  remembered  his  glider 
training.  He  got  his  ships  over  this  area 
and  found  an  updraft  of  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  a  minute.  This  just  washed 
him  up  over  the  top  and  got  him  started 
down  the  other  side.  As  he  went  over, 
Jimmy  radioed  to  me:  "Halfway  house." 

We  went  down  the  hill,  headed  toward 
Salamaua  and  Lae,  the  dive  bombers  on 
top,  then  our  fighters  escorting  the  tor- 


pedo ships.  I  Hew  on  ahead,  hoping  to 
find  some  opposition  but  there  was  none. 
The  only  plane  we  saw  was  a  lone  sea- 
plane   fighter,      Some    of    the    Japanese 

cruisers  and  destroyers  were  under  waj 
h\  this  time.  1  sent  Noel  Gayler  away 
with  his  lour  ships  to  cover  the  due- 
bombing  attack  on  Lae.  l"he  lips  opened 
up  with  antiaircraft  fire.  We  played  decoy, 
keeping  them  busy  while  the  torpedo 
planes  and  dive  bombers  got  to  work. 

Ship  after  ship  was  bombed.  I  was 
right  close  to  one  big  cargo  ship  when  a 
bomb  hit  her.  Her  side  seemed  to  burst 
open  d\M.\  she  sank  last.  The  Jap  cruisers 
were  all  streaking  for  the  open  sea.  Wc 
strafed  a  couple  of  destroyers.  When  we 
opened  up  on  them,  the  Jap  antiaircraft 
gunners  left  their  guns  and  ran  like  hell. 

All  this  time,  a  little  Jap  seaplane 
fighter  had  been  worrying  around  our 
torpedo  planes.  Four  of  our  dive  bomb- 
ers came  down  and  saw  him.  but  he  was 
a  slick  little  guy  and  all  four  of  them 
couldn't  do  much  with  him.   He  was  the 


most  courageous  Jap  I'd  seen;  he  could 
have  run  away  Irom  our  overwhelming 
superiority  but  he  stuck  around  doing 
all  the  damage  he  could — until  finally  he 
made  a  mistake.    He  headed  for  Ga\lei 

Noel  was  leading  his  division  into  a 
strafing  attack  on  a  Jap  cruiser  when  the 
Jap  seaplane  butted  in.  Noel  got  a 
glimpse  of  him  for  a  I'eWscconds,  lilted 
Ins  nose  iiisi  enough  to  sho«t  down  the 
Jap,  and  then  kept  on  with  his  strafing 

I  Ins  whole  fight  was  a  sort  of  picnic 
because  we  had  no  air  opposition  to 
speak  nl  We  destroyed  everything  worth 
while  in  the  vicinity. 

A  few  days  later,  a  little  destroyer 
nosed  up  alongside  and  started  passing 
mail  sacks  aboard.  I  think  that  if  the 
Japs  had  attacked  us  during  the  next  few 
hours,  we'd  just  have  gone  ahead  read- 
ing letters  from  home.  .  .  .  So,  in  time, 
we  came  on  back  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Thach. 


The  Wind  Blows  in  a  Circle 
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New  York  when  I  had  to  be  there.  I 
could  try  for  trout  in  the  upper  Rio 
Grande,  in  a  deep  swift  waters  near 
the  Colorado-New  Mexico  boundary 
line.  I  wouldn't  use  flies  in  the  shallows, 
but  a  bait-casting  rod.  Casting  out.  al- 
most across  the  river,  narrow  there,  with 
a  No.  2  Colorado  spinner  and  some  sort 
of  black  or  dun  fly  attached  to  it,  behind 
the  hook.  And  maybe  from  there  down 
into  Sonora,  where  there  were  a  few  sage 
hens  left,  and  partridge  in  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  if  I  got  that  far. 

It  suddenly  no  longer  mattered  where. 
Not  unlike  a  fever,  the  desire  for  jour- 
neyings  was  there,  touched  with  nostal- 
gia for  places  and  people  long  gone  in 
memory.  .  .  . 

I  should  have  known  my  real  reason 
in  the  next  hour,  because  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  a  train  for  Chicago  at  Albany,  I 
went  down  to  New  York.  I  had  to  get 
my  tackle,  1  told  myself.  I  had  to  fly 
west  to  save  time.  .  .  . 

I  WAS  there  late  that  night — and  when 
I  left  the  next  noon,  I  didn't  go  first  to 
Chicago.  I  couldn't  get  a  plane  for  a 
week.  I  took  the  Pennsylvania  straight 
west  to  St.  Louis.  Oh,  part  of  me  knew 
what  it  was  doing  all  right.  It  was  the 
mind  that  was  kidding  itself.  Amy  Car- 
vale  was  from  St.  Louis.  But  I  was  tell- 
ing myself  that  that  was  the  way  I  liked 
to  go  west.  Straight,  like  a  bird.  From 
St.  Louis  the  train  to  Kansas  City  and 
pick  up  the  Santa  Fe  there  instead  of  in 
Chicago.  That's  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
I  told  myself.  Take  the  Santa  Fe  then 
to  Raton  and  from  there  the  bus  would 
take  me  to  Cimarron  or  Taos  or  any 
place  there  were  pack  horses.  I  even  had 
my  connections  figured,  with  ten  min- 
utes to  change  trains  in  St.  Louis  and  I 
was  hoping  the  train  I  was  on  wouldn't 
be  late.  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  late.  We  got  in  early  in  the 
afternoon.  I  bought  my  ticket  for  Kan- 
sas City  and  started  for  the  train  that 
would  take  me  there.  I  had  six  minutes 
and  I  thought  that  that  would  give  me 
time  to  make  a  phone  call.  I  dialed 
Amy's  number  but  the  operator  said  it 
was  temporarily  disconnected.  So  I 
called  an  aunt  of  hers  and  she  said  Amy 
and  her  father  were  in  Mexico,  as  far  as 
she  knew.  She  didn't  know  just  where, 
maybe  Lake  Chapala,  maybe  Acapulco, 
maybe  Monterrey.  Maybe  the  embassy 
in  Mexico  City  would  know. 

When  I  hung  up,  I  wondered  why  she 


had  said  that,  then  remembered  that  I 
had  asked  her  if  anyone  would  know 
where  they  were. 

I  had  one  minute  to  make  the  train 
for  Kansas  City.  It  seemed  ridiculous, 
suddenly,  that  I  should  even  notice  this. 
1  knew,  also  suddenly,  that  I  had  never 
intended  going  to  New  Mexico.  Not  un- 
less she  was  there.  I  went  back  to  the 
ticket  window  and  told  the  clerk  that 
I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Kansas  City.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Laredo,  Texas.  He 
looked  at  me  and  I  didn't  blame  him.  I 
could  see  where  I  was  still  kidding  my- 
self. I  was  thinking  that  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  ABC  Cafe  in  Nuevo  Laredo 
again  and  then  maybe  go  over  to  the 
tarpon  hole  at  Aransas  Pass.  Oh,  I  had 
a  wonderful  and  constantly  changing — 
so  I  thought — itinerary.  I  had  a  cousin 
on  the  border  patrol.  I  told  myself 
I  would  like  to  see  him  and  his  wife.  I 
would  bring  the  children  presents.  My 
cousin,  Louis  Breton. 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  can  get  you 
a  reservation,"  the  clerk  said.  "What's 
your  name,  please?" 

"Martens,"  I  said.  "Joseph  Martens." 

"I  remember  now,"  the  clerk  said. 
"You  used  to  pass  through  here  a  lot  a 
few  years  ago." 

"That's  right,"  I  said. 

"I  guess  you  must  be  in  a  hurry,  too," 
he  said,  the  phone  raised  to  his  ear. 

"Why,"  I  began,  and  was  going  to  say, 
"not  particularly,"  but  I  suddenly  knew 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  urgency  in  my 
manner,  something  I  hadn't  been  aware 
of,  myself. 

He  spoke  into  the  phone  and  listened, 
then  hung  up.  He  said,  "I  may  be  able 
to  get  you  an  upper.  You  have  over  an 
hour,  anyhow.  It's  the  troop  trains,  you 
know." 

"Get  me  what  you  can,"  I  said.  "I'll 
sit  up  in  a  chair  car  if  I  have  to." 

He  looked  at  me.  surprised,  and  I  was 
surprised  myself.  1  turned  away,  told 
the  porter  to  check  the  baggage,  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  station. 

No  place  in  the  world  looks  more  like 
a  railroad  station  than  Union  Station  in 
St.  Louis.  It  was  a  dull  day  and  the 
steel  girders  went  off  into  dimness  that 
was  only  partly  smoke.  People  hurried 
past  and  they  looked  tired.  You  could 
hear  engines  all  the  time. 

I  remembered  what  had  been  said 
about  the  propensity  of  Americans  for 
travel,  and  wondered  why  and  if  that 
made  mc  an  American.  Not  alone  that, 


I  thought.  Nor  alone  seven  generations 
here.  ...  I  didn't  pursue  the  thought.  It 
just  occurred  to  me  then,  and  I  endured 
in  my  mind's  silence  the  two  denials. 
Neither  one  made  a  man  an  American, 
but  what  did  make  him  one  I  didn't  then 
try  to  find  out.  I  supposed  again,  and 
still  cheerfully,  that  I  was  what  Amy  had 
called  fondly  a  weak  character.  Un- 
stable, perhaps,  I  liked  to  think,  but  not 
weak.  And  I  could  always  blame  some- 
one else — my  parents  for  their  divorce, 
or  my  grandfather  for  leaving  me  a  trust 
fund. 

I  WENT  outside  and  took  a  cab  to  the 
Hotel  Chase.  There  was  the  big  park 
across  from  the  front  entrance,  where 
Amy  and  I  had  walked  home  from  the 
Chase  roof.  In  the  summer,  in  St.  Louis 
the  sky  to  the  west  is  frequently  apple- 
green  at  evening.  We  used  to  sit  there 
on  the  Chase  roof  watching  that  west- 
ern sky,  and  be  quiet  for  a  change.  But 
now  I  walked  around  to  the  side  en- 
trance. The  white  fountain  still  played 
feebly  there  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chase,  and  I  remembered  the  New  York 
Giants  sitting  there  evenings  in  the  big, 
wooden  chairs  and  resting  from  the  game 
that  afternoon. 

I  knew  some  of  the  New  York  sports 
writers,  then,  and  I  remembered  how  in 
1932,  two  of  them  had  made  a  mess  of 
bathtub  gin  one  morning  in  a  washbasin 
and  left  it  there  until  evening  to  age 
while  they  were  at  the  game,  and  they 
came  back  to  find  that  the  chambermaid 
had  thought  it  was  water  and  let  it  down 
the  drain. 

I  went  into  the  Chase  bar  and  it  was 
bigger  and  fancier  than  it  had  been  and 
looked  like  a  New  York  bar  instead  of  a 
Western  one.  I  get  around  so  much  I  am 
always  meeting  people  I  know  in  new 
places,  so  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  thai 
the  barkeep  at  the  Chase  was  one  I  knew 
at  Delaware  Park,  where  I  had  been 
most  of  one  June  because  there  was  a 
jumping  race  almost  every  day  and  I  had 
once  or  twice,  when  I  was  a  kid,  ridden 
as  a  so-called  gentleman  rider  in  steeple- 
chases. 

The  barkeep  remembered  me  but  not 
my  name.  .  .  .  He  even  remembered  the 
day  in  1940  when  I  had  come  down  to 
Delaware  from  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia — my  father  was  a 
delegate  to  it — and  there  had  been  a 
jumper  named  Parma  running  and  he 
was  at  around  20-1  in  the  mutuels  and  I 
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Collier's  for  December  5,  1942 


We  have  the  RIGHT  JOB  to  do ! 


Today,  there  is  only  one  thing  of  fundamental 
importance  to  a  manufacturer  engaged  in 
armament  production :  build  it  well  and  build 
it  fast,  so  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
have  fighting  tools  to  match  their  skill  and 
their  heroism.  Here  at  Cadillac,  that  is  our 
one  aim;  and  accomplishing  it  is  our  one 
great  satisfaction.  But  as  individuals,  and  as 


an  organization,  we  also  enjoy  one  additional 
privilege.  It  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  arma- 
ment work  we  are  doing  is  precisely  the  type 
of  work  for  which  we  are  best  trained  and 
equipped.  It  calls  for  combining  the  finest 
precision  craftsmanship  with  rugged,  mass 
production— and  we've  trained  for  forty  years 
on  just  such  tasks.  Thus,  we  are  finding  it 


possible  to  exercise  our  own  special  skills 
while  helping  to  arm  America  for  victory. 
It  means  that  our  work  in  war  will  leave  us 
even  better  equipped  for  our  work  in  peace. 
It  also  gives  us  great  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  meet  production  schedules  on  projects 
assigned  to  us.  For  we're  doing  the  right 
thing—the  job  we  know  best  how  to  do. 


I  4 RMS  FOR 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  DIVISION  1™™rv 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

TO  WIN  A  WAR-BUY 
WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 
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Collier's  for  December  S,  1942 


"He  looks  too  confident 
in  that  Arrow  Tie" 

•  It's  smart  to  he  nifty. . .  and  great  to  look  smart!  And  an  Arrow  Tie 
helps  make  you  look  smart.  Maybe  it's  because  the  patterns  are  new 
and  fresh . . .  maybe  it's  because  Arrow  Ties  hold  their  shape  (a  special 
hning  sees  to  that!)  or  maybe  it's  because  they  never  get  a  tired  look 
about  them.  Your  Arrow  dealer  has  the  new  patterns.  $1,  $1.50,  $2. 

^dRROW  TIES 

j4s  Outstanding  as  j4?tow  Shirts 

*   BUY   U.S.   WAR    BONDS   AND   STAMPS  •  Made  by  Cluell,  Pe  abody  &  Co. ,  Inc. 


The  Library  You  Need 
At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 


Now  the  Superb  Harvard 

Classics  at  14  the  Cost 

of  Current  Fiction 


Here  is  the  library  wanted  in  every  home  for  it 
contains  the  greatest  writings  of  all  time  with 
which  every  educated  man  and  woman  must  be 
familiar.  Here  is  the  library  that  gives  the  liberal 
education  so  essential  in  this  intensely  competi- 
tive world.  Best  of  all,  its  price  is  now  within 
the  means  of  every  ambitious  American  family. 

A  Liberal  Education  for  You 

This  marvelous  library  was  assembled  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  president  of 
Harvard  University.  It  thus  represents  the  utmost 
in  educational  value.  It  affords  many  hours  of  the 
supreme  entertainment  and  stimulation  which  only 
great  literature  is  able  to  give — that  inspiration 
which  carries  men  and  women  upward  to  new 
abilities  and  new  goals  of  success  in  business, 
professional  and  social  life. 

DR.   ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT   SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

(The  Harvard  Classics) 


THIS   COUPON    ENTITLES    YOU   TO   FREE   BOOKLET 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 
2  50  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  by  mail,  free  and 
without  obligation,  your  valuable  booklet,  "Fif- 
teen Minutes  a  Day,"  describing  the  famous  library. 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  (The  Harvard 
Classics)  and  containing  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of 
constructive  reading.  he  794 


Mr. 
Name  Mrs.. 
Miss 

Address.  . . . 


A  Supreme  Bargain 

Brentano's,  famous  booksellers,  recently  stated  that 
for  only  the  partial  contents  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  in  ordinary',  cloth-bound  editions,  the  cost 
would  be  S402.00.  Yet  here  you  can  have  these 
precious  writings  at  a  fraction  of  that  cost. 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  contains  50 
volumes,  22,407  pages,  418  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces, the  famous  lecture  volume,  daily  reading 
guide  and  unique  index  of  76,000  entries,  the  key 
to  this  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge. 

For  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Week 

Not  only  is  the  price  of  these  famous  books  un- 
believably low,  but  you  may  purchase  them  on 
extremely  liberal  terms.  For  a  very  small  initial 
payment,  you  may  have  this  -beautiful  set  placed  in 
your  home  with  all  shipping  charges  prepaid. 


A  Beautiful  Booklet 
Yours,  Free 

Our  famous  little  booklet 
"Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day"  fur- 
nishes you  with  complete  in- 
formation about  The  Harvard 
Classics.  It  has  brought  new 
happiness  to  thousands  who 
have  sent  for  it.  The  booklet 
will  be  sent  you  free,  post- 
paid, without  obligation. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


knew  that  horse  should  never  be  that  in 
any  jumping  race 

So  I  had  told  the  barkeep  and  one  or 
two  people  I  knew  and  1  put  twenty  on 
him  myself,  and  he  went  oil'  at  19-]  and 
ran  into  the  lead  on  the  backstretch  the 
second  time  around.  But  the  boy  hadn't 
rated  him  well  and  he  just  about  did  get 

over  the  last  jump  and  there  was  the 
favorite  running  at  him  all  down  that  last 
sixteenth  and  the  boy  on  Parma  rocking 
back  and  forth  as  he'd  first  use  the  whip, 
then  try  to  hand-ride  him.  and  the  favor- 
ite gaining  with  every  jump  and  me  dying 
because  I  needed  the  money  then.  He 
just  did  last  to  get  a  photo  decision. 

And  now  in  St.  Louis,  in  August,  the 
barkeep  remembered  that,  and  we  talked 
about  a  lot  of  things — horses  we  had  bet 
on  and  fighters  we  had  seen — and  he 
asked  me  when  the  Army  was  going  to 
catch  up  with  me  and  I  told  him  it  had 
and  I  was  just  kind  of  making  a  little 
farewell  tour. 

He  said,  "Anyone  that  can  pick  horses 
like  you  ought  to  be  in  the  Remount 
Service  or  something.  How  did  you  get 
to  be  able  to  pick  them?" 

"I  used  to  ride  some  in  steeplechases 
when  I  was  a  kid,"  I  told  him. 

"Big  as  you  are,  eh?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  could  make  135  or  140  then," 
I  told  him. 

I  NOTICED  that  I  had  been  gone  an 
hour  now  and  I  left  to  get  the  reserva- 
tion. The  barkeep  wanted  to  buy  me  a 
drink  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  time. 

The  clerk  had  the  reservation,  all  right, 
an  upper  on  the  Frisco.  Coming  from 
the  drinking  and  the  talking  about  horses 
I  felt  good  and  had  actually  forgotten 
where  I  was  going  or  why  until  the  train 
was  out  of  the  station  and  then  I  began 
to  remember  Amy  again  and  after  Amy 
I  thought  I  spontaneously  remembered 
the  tarpon  and  the  way  they  had  rolled, 
silver  under  the  brownish  water,  in  the 
last  light  at  Aransas  Pass.  But  I  wasn't 
kidding  myself  and  when  I  was  in  La- 
redo the  next  day  I  knew  I  wasn't  going 
anywhere  near  Aransas  Pass. 

There  was  a  girl  named  Virginia  Slade 
I  used  to  know  in  San  Antonio  and  that 
night  when  I  was  about  half  stiff  in  the 
ABC  Cafe  in  Nuevo  Laredo  I  called  her 
long  distance.  I  was  going  to  go  up  to 
San  Antone  and  see  her.  When  I  got  her 
sister  on  the  phone,  she  remembered 
me,  but  Virginia  was  in  California;  she 
said  Virginia  had  married  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant and  was  out  there.  I  was  going 
to  see  if  I  could  come  and  see  her  in- 
stead, but  I  let  it  go  and  went  back  to 
the  bar  where  a  few  tourists  stood  and 
near  them  a  few  politicos  and  pistoleros, 
always  short  and  stocky  and  swarthy,  al- 
ways in  wide  hats  and  with  the  square 
.45s  always  on  the  right  hip. 

They  had  been  that  way  six  years  ago 
when  Amy  and  I  were  new  to  each  other 
and  I  had  taken  the  train  from  New 
York  and  was  waiting  for  the  Carvales 
as  they  drove  down  from  St.  Louis  to 
pick  me  up  and  go  on  to  Mexico  City 
and  Acapulco.  That  was  the  beginning, 
as  I  say,  and  we  were  very  much  in  love. 
Her  father,  who  had  never  liked  me,  sat 
in  the  back  seat  afternoons  and  slept, 
and  Amy  and  I  were  in  the  front,  one  of 
us  driving,  and  I  tried  to  say  that  going 
through  this  country  was  like  being  in 
love  with  her — you  were  never  out  of 
sight  of  mountains;  but  I  botched  it  up 
pretty  badly  and  she  thought  I  was  kid- 
ding her.  She  liked  England,  she  said, 
and  the,  what  she  called,  feminine  coun- 
tryside there.  This  country  was  too  mas- 
culine, she  said;  it  oppressed  her. 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  I  oppressed 
her,  and  she  said  sure,  but  she  didn't 
mind.  I  said  I  was  glad  I  had  finally 
gone  to  England  to  see  my  relatives  there 


because  that  was  where  I  had  met  her. 
So  I  said  1  ogland  would  always  be  all 
right  with  me  if  only  for  thai  reason, 

lose  ph.  my  friend,"  she  s.ud.  "I 
would  marry  you  in  a  minute  if  you'd 
stop  whirling  around  the  country  long 
enough." 

I  tried  to  know  just  what  she  meant 
then,  but  couldn't  quite  make  it.  And 
that  way.  it  was  all  right  with  me.  be- 
cause I  thought  then  that  neither  one  ol 
us  would  be  at  our  best  married,  [hat's 
what  I  told  myself,  then — and  what  Fve 
told  mysell  often  since  then  -so  that 
what  puzzles  and  sometimes  annoys  me 
is  why,  out  of  maybe  thirty  women  I 
knew  in  six  or  seven  countries,  I  should 
remember  her  the  best  and  now  be  try- 
ing to  find  her.  Because  I  wasn't  kidding 
myself  this  time,  either.  .  .  . 

So,  since  I  wasn't  kidding  myself  or 
just  out  for  the  ride.  I  went  out  into  the 
night  and  could  now  hear  the  Army 
band  playing  in  the  Plaza  of  Nuevo  La- 
redo and  across  the  river  I  could  see  the 
lights  of  Laredo  going  up  into  the  night. 
I  took  a  cab  to  the  railroad  station  but 
there  was  no  train  out  until  the  next  day. 
There  was  a  bus  out,  however,  at  mid- 
night, so  I  went  back  to  Laredo  and  got 
my  bags  and  bought  a  ticket  on  the  bus 
to  Monterrey. 

We  were  an  hour  out  of  town  in  the 
night  before  I  remembered  that  I  hadn't 
even  thought  of  looking  up  Louis  and 
his  wife.  So  I  thought  of  Amy  again, 
freely  and  willingly  and  not  kidding  my- 
self. Sitting  there  in  the  crowded  Mexi- 
can bus,  with  the  smell  of  garlic  and 
chickens  and  people  all  around  me  and 
a  baby  whimpering  in  the  night,  I  thought 
of  Amy  and  the  first  bullfight  we  had 
seen,  in  the  big  Plaza  de  Toros  north  of 
Monterrey  across  from  the  crenelated 
brick  walls  of  the  fort  there.  And  how 
she  had  stopped  in  the  Sunday  crowd 
outside  the  ring  where  a  vender  was 
cracking  pecans  and  she  said  it  wasn't 
unlike  the  Polo  Grounds  before  an  im- 
portant game  except  the  sun  was  stronger 
and  they  were  selling  pecans  instead  of 
peanuts. 

Her  arm  in  mine  was  trembling  and  I 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  "The 
fact  that  we're  certainly  going  to  see 
death,  I  suppose,"  she  had  said,  and  I 
noticed  that  she  was  quite  pale  and  that 
pallor  did  not  become  her,  for  a  lot  of 
her  looks  was  in  the  warm,  smoothly 
glowing  quality  of  her  skin. 

WE  HAD  good  seats  and  one  of  the 
toreros  was  an  Indian  called  Cam  - 
cerito  de  Mejico,  the  Little  Butcher  of 
Mexico.  A  lovely  name,  Amy  remarkec. 
but  she  was  standing  up  like  the  others, 
when  the  Indian  broke  his  banderillas  off 
short  and  placed  them,  poder  a  poder,  in 
the  bull.  Placed  them  with  his  own  back 
to  the  wall,  slipping  out  as  the  bull  splin- 
tered one  horn  against  the  barrera.  And 
the  disgusted  Mexican  next  to  us,  booing 
while  everyone  else  cheered,  and  ex- 
plaining that  one  of  Camicerito's  men 
had  distracted  the  bull  to  one  side  to  al- 
low the  Indian  to  slip  out  the  other.  And 
Amy  saying,  "What  do  you  want  for 
your  four  dollars?" 

I  felt  very  good  and  what  might  be 
called  happy.  I  was  certain,  for  no  good 
reason,  that  I  was  going  to  see  Amy  and 
that  when  I  did  see  her,  everything  would 
be  all  right.  No  reason  for  it,  no  logic 
at  all,  just  that  feeling. 

But  later,  toward  dawn  and  after  doz- 
ing a  little,  when,  waking,  I  could  see  the 
false  dawn  through  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains  that  surrounded  Monterrey,  I 
was  sullen  and  could  remember  when 
we  had  broken  down  and,  I  suppose, 
why.  That  little  tramp  I  knew  from 
northern  Florida.  I  hadn't  seen  Amy  in 
a  couple  of  months.  Amy  was  flying  up 
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from  Mexico  and  was  going  to  meet  me 
at  Miami. 

She  wired  me  three  times,  each  time 
explaining  some  sort  of  delay.  I  called 
this  girl  I  had  known  in  Florida  from  a 
couple  of  years  back  and  took  her  down 
to  Miami  with  me.  And  then  Amy  com- 
ing in,  unexpectedly.  She  had  chartered 
a  private  plane  to  take  her  across  the 
Gulf  from  Tampico  to  save  time.  But 
she  used  to  write  to  me  after  that,  even 
invited  me  to  the  wedding.  I  couldn't  go, 
though.  1  had  a  four-year-old  running 
in  the  jumping  races  at  Belmont  that 
fall.  His  name  was  Morgantown  and  he 
fell  and  broke  his  leg  that  meeting  on 
the  backstretch  one  day  right  after  he 
ran  into  the  lead. 

WE  WERE  coming  to  the  city  and 
on  the  left  and  eastward  you  could 
see  against  the  lightening  sky  the  big 
rounded  bulk  of  the  bull  ring  and  to  the 
west  and  even  closer  to  the  road  was  the 
brick  fort  and  the  sentries  walking  their 
posts,  much  neater  and  more  military- 
looking  than  when  I  had  last  seen  them  a 
few  years  back.  Well,  citizens.  I  told 
them  in  my  mind,  1  will  be  right  with  you 
in  a  little  while. 

I  always  tell  my  friends  driving  down 
through  Mexico  to  stop  at  the  Charola 
Hotel  in  Monterrey  for  Mexican  flavor. 
But  now  I  went  to  the  Colonial,  myself. 
I  was  pretty  tired  and  wanted  an  Ameri- 
can hotel.  Across  the  plaza  from  the 
Colonial  you  could  see  clearly  now  the 
details  of  the  cathedral  and  the  women  in 
black  going  to  early  Mass  there.  There 
were  a  few  men  among  the  women  and 
I  thought  this  very  curious  because  Mexi- 
can men  usually  only  go  to  church  when 
they  have  to.  on  a  Sunday,  say. 

I  slept  until  lunchtime  and  then  went 
out  south  of  the  city  in  a  cab  to  where 
old  man  Carvale  had  orange  groves.  His 
foreman  there  said  the  old  man  was  in 
Mexico  City,  but  he  didn't  know  where 
Amy  was.  I  asked  him  if  there  would  be 
a  corrida  in  the  ring  the  next  day,  Sun- 
day, and  he  said,  yes,  some  good  rwvil- 
leras  or  novices,  and  that  I  ought  to  stay. 
I  said  I  probably  would.  But  I  took  the 
bus  out  that  evening  for  Mexico  City. 

The  bus  broke  down  near  Valles  and 
another  bus  took  us  into  the  city  and  we 
were  there  all  day  Sunday.  I  wandered 
around  remembering  how  Amy  and  I 
had  sat  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  Valles  that  September  evening  in 
1937  and  listened  to  what  we  were  sure 
were  rifle  shots  over  in  the  Plaza  but 
what  the  manager  told  us,  with  great 
equanimity,  were  backfires.  And  it  wasn't 
until  we  got  to  Mexico  City  the  next  day 
that  we  found  out  that  what  had  hap- 
pened was  that  Cedillo's  men  had  come 
down  from  the  San  Luis  Potosf  hills  and 
were  sniping  at  a  farmers'  meeting  there. 
Everyone  was  afraid  of  Cedillo,  then, 
and  no  one  would  give  you  a  straight  an- 
swer about  him.  But  the  next  spring  they 
got  Cedillo. 

Now,  in  the  Plaza,  there  was  a  travel- 
ing carnival  set  up  and  kids  threw  balls 
at  rag  dolls.  I  watched  them  in  the  torch- 
light and  beg?  i  to  wonder  if  I  would 
ever  have  kidb  of  my  own.  So  I  walked 
back  to  the  hotel  and  got  a  bottle  of 
tequila  anjego,  and  ordered  a  pitcher  of 
limeade  and  sat  drinking  tequila  lime- 
ades until  the  bus  was  ready  to  go. 

I  had  plenty  of  money  and  when  I  got 
to  Mexico  City  the  next  day  I  took  a 
suite  at  the  Geneva  and  then  went  to  the 
embassy.  Steve  Mannon,  the  perma- 
nent secretary,  was  there  and  he  told  me 
that  old  man  Carvale  was  in  Guerrero 
at  his  silver  mines,  and  that  he  wasn't 
sure  where  Amy  was.  He  thought  she'd 
gone  back  to  the  States  a  couple  weeks 
ago,  but  he  really  didn't  know. 

I  guess  he  must  have  sensed  my  dis- 


appointment because  he  started  asking 
me  how  things  were  going  and  I  told  him 
1  was  practically  in  the  Army.  He  was 
surprised  I  hadn't  volunteered  for  the 
cavalry,  he  said. 

"I  guess  I  just  didn't  think  of  it,"  I 
told  him. 

"It's  not  too  late,"  he  said.  "In  fact, 
there's  a  Captain  Goddard  down  here 
who's  tied  up  in  some  way  with  the  Army 
Remount  Service.  Why  don't  you  talk 
to  him?" 

"Why.  sure."  I  told  him.  "I  don't 
know  much,  but  I  know  horses." 

"I  know,"  he  said.    He  phoned  God- 
dard and  we  met  him  later  at  the  Ritz 
Bar.    There  was  a  shipment  of  horses 
leaving  a  Texas  port  for  England  in  five 
days,    the    captain    said.     They    needed 
people  like  myself  that  knew  horses  and 
he  could  have  me  enlisted  as  a  sergeant  j 
if  I  wanted  it  that  way.   I  told  him  sure. 
sure,  I  knew  horses  and  I  knew  and  liked 
England.     He    said    I'd    maybe    better 
leave  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  sure  of  get- ! 
ting  there  on  time.   The  boat  was  prob- , 
ably  going  to  have  to  sail  unconvoyed 
and.  of  course,  he  said,  I  didn't  have  to 
go  if  I  didn't  want  to. 

I  told  him  I  very  much  wanted  to  go 
and  he  said  to  meet  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  embassy.  In  the  meantime,  he  I 
said,  he  and  Mannon  would  go  to  work 
on  getting  me  a  clearance  with  my  draft 
board.  A  telegram  or  a  long-distance  call 
to  the  right  people  would  do  the  trick. 

I  was  alone  that  night  and  it  was  a 
bad  one.  I  kept  trying  to  get  old  man 
Carvale  at  his  home  in  the  suburbs  but 
the  servants  said  they  didn't  know  when 
he  would  be  back  or  just  where  he  was 
in  Guerrero.  I  suppose  I  became  a  little 
panicky  because  by  now  it  had  become 
extremely  important  that  I  see  Amy,  see 
her  just  once,  anyhow,  and  I  began  to 
be  angry  with  myself  for  promising  to 
sign  up  with  the  captain  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

If  I  hadn't  promised.  I  could  have  had 
two  or  three  more  days  to  look  around 
for  her  before  I  had  to  go  back  to  New 
York. 

I  WENT  from  the  Ritz  Bar  to  the  Re- 
forma  and  from  there  to  a  native  place 
near  the  Zocola  and  from  there  right  to 
the  embassy  in  broad  daylight.  The  cap- 
tain was  there  and  he  never  batted  an 
eye  as  I  came  in.  I  signed  what  I  had  to 
sign  and  he  said  there  was  a  boat  going 
up  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Texas  the  next 
day  and  he  thought  the  best  thing  would 
be  for  me  to  go  that  way.  I  could  get 
the  night  train  to  Vera  Cruz. 

"I  always  like  to  take  the  day  train 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City,"  I 
told  him.  "There's  no  scenery  like  it  in 
the  world." 

"Do  what  you  want."  he  said,  "but 
get  there  by  tomorrow  morning." 

I  went  down  to  the  station  and  bought 
my  ticket  for  Vera  Cruz.  I  still  felt  pretty 
bad.  If  she  was  still  here,  I  thought,  and 
I  could  find  out  where  and  if  it  were  near 
enough,  well,  I  could  take  the  night  train. 
I  called  her  house  again  and  got  the  old 
man.  He  didn't  sound  pleased  when  I 
told  him  who  it  was. 

"I  suppose  you  wanted  Amy,"  he  said. 

"That's  right,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  you're 
going  to  see  her  for  a  while.  She's  in 
England  with  a  woman's  ambulance  unit 
and  I  know  you  won't  be  going  there." 

"Why,  Mr.  Carvale,  you  old  walrus,"  I 
told  him,  "you  would  be  amazed,"  and 
I  hung  up. 

I  knew  then,  and  still  without  logic, 
that  everything  would  be  all  right  now. 
As  much  as  it  could  be  these  days.  Amy 
was  in  England  and  I  was  betting  five, 
two  and  even  that  I  would  see  her  there. 
The  End 
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'Hey,  what's  this  photo  of  me?"  he  asked.  She  half  sat  up.   "Oh,  that.  One  of  the  news  photographers  gave  it  to  me" 
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HE  KICKED  the  hotel  door  shut 
and  this  time  he  kissed  her  prop- 
erly. 

"Well,  well,"  she  said. 

He  looked  about,  happily.  "Say,  it's 
the  same  room,  isn't  it?  How'd  you  man- 
age that?" 

"I  stayed  right  on  after  you  left,"  she 
said.  "I  closed  the  farm.  You  can't  get 
help  or  anything.  I  wrote  you." 

"I  remember,"  he  said.  "Well,  now 
for  a  bath!  Then  dinner.  Then  a  show 
or  a  movie.  How's  that?" 

"Fine,"  she  said.  "You  know,  I  sold 
the  Guernseys." 

"I  got  the  letter,"  he  said. 

She  felt  shocked.  He  spoke  as  if  it 
didn't  matter.  Once  the  farm  had  been 
everything  to  him.  Six  months  of  the 
Army  seemed  to  have  cut  him  off  from 
his  past  life.  She  began  picking  up  his 
uniform  from  the  floor. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  he  said.  'Haven't 
had  it  off  for  three  weeks.  Lemme  at 
that  bath." 

As  she  listened  to  the  bath  running, 
she  picked  up  his  uniform  gingerly  and 
hung  it  up.   When  the  sound  of  the  wa- 


ter running  ended,  she  went  into  the 
bathroom  and  sat  on  the  only  available 
place.  She  grinned  at  him  through  the 
steam.   He  grinned  back. 

"I've  been  crazy  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours,"  she  shouted.  "I  called  the  tele- 
graph company,  but  they  wouldn't  tell 
me  where  you  sent  the  telegram  from." 

HE  SUBMERGED  and  then  came  up 
again.  "Yeah,"  he  shouted.  "They 
don't  put  place  of  origin  on  any  more — 
there's  a  war  on." 

"You  came  back  by  boat?" 
"Uh-huh.     Convoy.     Went    via    the 
North  Pole.    Froze  to  death.    Life  belts 
day  and  night.    No  clothes  off.    Boy — 
are  we  lucky!" 

"What  did  they  bring  you  home  for?" 
"I  dunno.  Detached  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington.  That's  all  I  know.   Maybe  help 
General  Marshall,  huh?     Throw  me  a 
towel,  Beautiful." 

She  went  into  the  other  room  and  lay 
on  the  bed.  She  felt  happy,  just  hear- 
ing him  move  about  as  he  came  in  and 
dressed.  Then  he  spoke:  "Hey,  what's 
this  photo  of  me?" 


She  half  sat  up.  "Oh.  that.  One  of  the 
newspaper  photographers  gave  it  to  me. 
Remember,  they  took  some  the  day  you 
left?   And — oh,  heavens!" 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  stood,  star- 
ing at  him. 

"For  the  luvva,"  he  began.  "What's 
wrong?" 

"Quick,"  she  said.  "We've  got  to  get 
out  of  this  hotel." 

He  stared  at  her.  "Hey,"  he  said 
finally.    "What's  been  going  on  here?" 

She  looked  at  him  and  then  began  to 
laugh.  She  went  to  him  and  put  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  laughing  until  she  cried. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "I'm  only  your  hus- 
band." 

"Darling,"  she  began,  "will  you  ever 
forgive  me?" 

"I'm  waiting,"  he  said. 

She  picked  up  the  photo  in  its  circular 
frame.  "What  does  that  look  like?"  she 
demanded. 

"Me,"  he  said. 

"No,  look  closer.  The  way  your  eyes 
are?" 

"I  was  looking  down — reading  some- 
thing a  couple  of  newspaper  fellers  were 


showing  tne.  rhej  just  popped  a  flash- 
light.  I  didn't  know 

"Bui  the  background!" 

"()h.  ih. it's  one  ol  those  sorta  quilted 

silk  curtains  in  the  lobb)  downstairs." 

Mm.  hone)     look'  Doesn't  it  look  .is 

ii   you're  lying  in  .1  coffin    youi   eyes 

shut   .mil   the  silk   behind   y< 

"He)  il  COUld  Ih-  that  Win  .  .  ." 
"Look.  1  cut  the  othei  men  out  and 
slipped  you  in  the  frame.  Just  senti- 
mental. Then,  a  couple  ol  11101  nines 
latei  I  was  getting  dressed  when  Katie 
came  in  you  know,  the  lush  maul  on 
this  floor.  Well.  I  had  a  cold  and  was 
smiling  and  I  didn't  feel  good  and  I  had 
put  ms  black  dress  on.  and  Katie  just 
said.  'How's  the  captain.''  And  I  said. 
Didn't  you  know,  Katie?  He's  gone  ' 
You  know — meaning  you'd  gone  away. 
"  done.'  she  says,  'may  the  High  King 
of  Glory  grant  peace  on  his  soul!  And 
yourself,  ye  poor  darlin',  carrying  on 
with  never  a  tear  in  your  eye.' 

"I  thought.  'What's  she  talking  about?' 
and  then  I  saw  her  looking  at  this  photo, 
and  like  a  flash  I  realized  she  thought 
it  was  a  picture  of  you  in  your  coffin." 

"Gruesome  idea,"  he  said.  "Well,  what 
did  you  tell  her?" 

"That's  it,  darling!  You  know  me.  It's 
really  all  your  fault — it  comes  from  liv- 
ing in  a  fictional  family.  I  didn't  feel  well 
that  day,  and  my  imagination  was  run- 
ning me  low  and  hounding  me  to  death. 
And  I  got  thinking  what  about  if  you 
did  get  killed  or  bombed  or  shot  down 
or  something,  and  I  got  to  weeping  a 
tear  for  your  memory.  You  wouldn't 
want  me  to  be  callous  about  you  being 
dead,  would  you?" 

He  scratched  his  head.     "Why,  no." 
"Well,  I  was  feeling  low  and   lone- 
some." 

HE  REACHED  out  and  held  her 
close.  "Okay,  honey,"  he  said.  "I 
know.  Sometimes,  well — you  do  get 
feeling  sort  of  lonesome  these  days." 

She  sighed  happily.  Then  she  backed 
away  quickly.  "But  now  we're  sunk." 
she  said.  "Katie  comes  in  here  every 
morning.  If  she  comes  in  tomorrow 
morning  and  finds  you  here,  she'll  die  of 
fright.  Look,  we'll  go  to  another  hotel." 

"We'll  what?"  he  shouted.  "Look,  ! 
like  this  hotel!  I  always  did!  And  if  you 
think  my  idea  of  twenty-four  hours' 
leave  is  to  go  taxiing  all  over  this  darned 
town  .  .  ." 

"But,  darling,  she's  so  sweet!  Every 
day  now  she  comes  in  and  picks  up  your 
picture  so  fondly.  And  it's:  'Ah,  now — 
the  poor,  dear,  darlin'  captain.  And 
many's  the  time  I've  seen  him  walking 
these  very  corridors  with  the  light  o' 
loife  and  the  joy  o'  livin'  in  his  heart. 
The  handsome,  darlin'  captain!' ' 

"Well,"  he  shouted,  "why  the  heck 
didn't  you  tell  her?" 

"Sweet,"  she  pleaded.  "I  couldn't. 
You  know  me — and  once  it  got  started — 
well,  I  couldn't.  It  comes  from  living 
with  you — always  making  up  stories 
about  everyone  around  us  and  .  .  ." 

"Nuts!"  he  said.  "That's  it.  You're 
absolutely  nuts.  A  man  comes  home 
after  five  months.  He  has  one  night  in 
New  York  .  .  ." 

She  went  to  him  and  he  held  her  tight. 
Then,  slowly,  he  began  to  smile.  "Oh. 
honey,"  he  said.  "You're  crazy.  You're 
wonderful.  You  know,  all  the  time  I 
was  gone,  I  .  .  ." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "All  we  have  to 
do  is  just  move  to  another  hotel.  And 
we'll  have  dinner.  And — and  we  don't 
absolutely  have  to  go  to  a  show  or  the 
movies." 

"That's  right,"  he  said  brightly.  "We 
don't  have  to  go  to  the  movies." 

He  picked  up  the  telephone.  "Six- 
twenty-one  checking  out,"  he  said. 
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•Z/wMfflMfA  t/f*ff  C4t/¥t  C&€l/fl£  &H  •  •  •  When  day  is  done  and  shadows  fall,  sit  down  and  enjoy  your  favorite 
Kaywoodie  Pipe.  You  can.  With  so  much  that  must  be  curtailed,  and  so  much  to  do  these  days,  it's  good  to  know  you  can  still  enjoy 
the  same  Kaywoodie  Flavor— from  the  same  fine  Kaywoodie  Briar  you  like  so  well,  just  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  A  Kaywoodie  Pipe  is  not  a  thing  of  the  moment.  It  takes  years  to  season  and  cut  one. 
It  was  this  circumstance  of  the  long  time  needed  for  preparation,  that  caused  us  to  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Kaywoodie  Briar 
before  this  war  started  — and  so  we  can  go  on  making  these  fine  pipes,  of  Mediterranean  wood  that  has  no  equal,  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
and  substitutes.  We  have  enough  Kaywoodie  Briar  to  last  a  long  time. 

Always  a  personal  companion  of  the  most  trusted  sort,  always  a  source  of  inspiration  and  confidence,  a  Kaywoodie  Pipe  is  as  good 
in  war  as  in  peace  — sure,  steady,  reliable.  There's  no  other  satisfaction  that  is  quite  the  same. 

Naturally,  you  won't  find  the  same  enjoyment  in  lesser  things.  And  you  won't  need  to.  Kaywoodie  Briar  will  not  change.  It  will  always 
remain  the  same.  The  good  Kaywoodie  Flavor  is  one  of  the  things  you  can  count  on. 


This  Kaywoodie  Pipe  is  an  "Apple"  Shape  Flame  Grain  briar  inlaid  with  Meerschaum.  The  "last  word  in  pipes."  $12.50.  (actual  size) 
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The  ironi  jumpe 
Over  the  Mountain 


By  Osmat  Whi 

RADIOED  ^gfr^t-lllSGl ". 


of  the  major  problems  of  the  campaign  against  the 
in  New  Guinea  is  bringing  up  supplies  to  the  forward 

particularly  when  the  fighting  takes  place  in  dense 
ntain  jungle  and  the  only  communication  is  along 
ve  paths.  Here  native  carriers  set  off  with  their  loads 

a  control  point.  Below:  New  Guinea  Scouts  proudly 
lay  a  Japanese  Hag,  left  behind  by  the  Japs  in  retreat 


A  correspondent  of  Australia's  Sun- 
News  pictorial  follows  the  fighting 
Aussies  across  the  jungle  and  mountain 
backbone  of  fantastic  New  Guinea.  It 
wasn't  easy  going,  even  without  Japs 


A  USTRALIA'S  front  line  in  New  Guinea  is  re- 
/-»  mote  and  mysterious,  the  most  secret  front 
jL  JL  line  in  a  whole  world  at  war.  I  was  de- 
termined to  find  it.  One  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
most  frequently  and  forcibly  about  Port  Moresby  in 
four  months  of  war-reporting  there  was  the  persistent 
scarcity  of  Japs.  But  somewhere  or  other,  there  must 
be  a  front  line  where  our  men  faced  their  men  over  a 
strip  of  no  man's  land,  a  point  at  which  their  strength 
rubbed  against  our  strength,  at  which  physical  contact 
was  possible  with  the  feet  of  the  contestants  planted 
on  solid  earth. 

I  gained  permission  to  find  the  needle  point  that 
Australia  holds  against  the  breast  of  the  Jap  army.  I 
could  plot  the  route  roughly  on  the  map  and  was  told 
where  I  might  expect  to  travel  by  water  and  where  by 
land,  where  I  might  meet  white  men,  where  provisions 
might  be  found  with  reasonable  luck.  A  few  culled 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  search  may  serve  to  ani- 
mate the  communiques  you  have  read: 

Left  Morseby  under  dust  and  heat  haze,  expecting 
an  air  raid.  There  hasn't  been  any  for  nearly  a  week. 
We  are  wriggling  through  the  mine  fields,  the  sea  is 
like  gray-green  silk.  An  R.A.F.  mercy  ship  tore  it  up 
a  few  minutes  ago,  appearing  like  magic  out  of  the 
haze.  I  spent  a  lazy  day  sitting  on  an  empty  kerosene 
case  by  the  wheel,  just  watching  the  horizon  and  the 
mountains  diminish  into  the  mangrove  coast.  The 
Kiwai  boy  at  the  wheel  is  the  most  doleful  thing  I've 
seen  in  months. 

I  was  glad  to  get  ashore  even  for  a  few  hours.  The 
stink  of  Kanaka  sweat  and  coconut  oil  was  beginning 
to  get  me.  What  a  place!  Hollywood  never  contrived 
anything  nearly  so  South  Seas  as  this — a  mealy- 
grained  tropical  dusk  with  black  palm  fronds  etched 
on  it,  a  tall  mountain  against  a  turquoise  sky.  A  fish- 
ing canoe  with  double-crescent  sail  has  just  slipped 


Natives  of  the  territory  are  notorious  head-hunters. 
This  woman  carries  her  child  in  a  fishing-net  sling 


across  the  sunset,  a  grass-skirted  woman  and  a  man  in 
a  scarlet  loincloth  standing  as  motionless  as  statues 
fore  and  aft. 

Not  much  information  about  the  route.  Enter- 
tained by  the  yarns  of  a  missionary  monk  who  swears 
blisteringly  through  his  immense  black  beard  and 
smokes  coon  tobacco  in  an  equally  immense  pipe.  He 
yarns  about  Jack  Hides,  Shark-eye  Park  and  the  other 
giants  of  Guinea  legend.  Dinner  is  tomato  soup,  cray- 
fish, fried  trevally,  four  vegetables,  pear  pie  and  coffee 
— a  change  from  bully  beef  swimming  in  its  own  sun- 
melted  fat,  and  cold  sweet-potato  chips.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  better  sense  to  stay  here  and  just  interview 
fellows  coming  out. 

Off  at  dawn.  No  proper  charts  of  this  coast.  The 
schooner  is  rolling  like  a  sow.  We  were  to  have  been 
dropped  off  late  this  afternoon  but  there's  been  a 
hitch.  I  went  ashore  in  a  whaleboat  and  was  carried 
through  the  surf  by  a  native  whom  I  later  discovered 
to  be  rotten  from  head  to  foot  with  ringworm.  I  am 
still  trying  to  wash  off  the  smell  of  at  least  ten  years' 
accumulation  of  rancid  coconut  oil.  Every  mosquito 
here  carries  a  brace  and  bit. 

The  Deputation  of  Welcome 

Found  the  man  in  charge — he's  an  aged  beach- 
comber who  has  come  out  of  retirement  to  do  his  bit 
supplying  the  phantom  front  line.  I  was  escorted  to 
his  house  by  an  immense  deputation  of  naked  Negroes 
and  led  by  a  headman  who  wore  a  black  hat  with  a 
feather  and  carried  a  large  rolled  umbrella.  Taubada 
wasn't  at  home.  I  demanded  to  know  where  he  was. 
In  a  loud,  aggressive  tone  the  deputation  of  welcome 
scattered  through  the  coconut  grove,  screaming 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "Ossikar — Ossikar — Os- 
sikar."  I  gathered  that  his  Christian  name  is  Oscar. 
Oscar  could  give  me  information  only  of  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey  by  paddle  canoe  to  a  small  post- 
an  indefinite  distance  up  a  river. 

If  you  ever  want  to  know  what  it  is  to  fear  fc 
precious  property,  try  being  staged  from  one  Papua 
village  to  another  by  paddle  canoe  in  the  pitch-dark 
ness.  Everybody  in  the  village  seizes  something  be 
longing  to  you  and  vanishes. 

Later,  after  an  escorted  parade  through  the  village, 
falling  over  pigs,  pups  and  apparently  newborn  babies, 
you  arrive  at  a  leg-breaking  device  which  serves  as 
the  riverside  landing  stage.  Be  calm!  Check  the  stuff! 
It's  all  there.  No,  it  isn't!  What  about  the  haversack 
with  the  quinine  and  iodine  in  (Continued  on  page  68J 
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The  Stern -Wheel 
Spy  Case 


By  Roark  Bradford 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WILLIAM  MEADE  PRINCE 


Bugaboo  Jones  knew  every 
lady  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  New  Orleans 
to  Greenville.  But  there's 
always  room  for  one  more 
in  a  loving  man's  heart 


BUGABOO  JONES  knew  every- 
thing a  roustabout  on  a  Missis- 
sippi River  steamboat  needed  to 
know,  and  he  did  not  like  to  clutter  up 
his  mind  with  useless  knowledge. 

In  good  times  or  bad,  in  peacetime  or 
war,  Bugaboo  knew  how  to  stick  his 
simlin  head  under  a  hundred-pound  sack 
of  sugar  and  coonjine  with  it  down  the 
gangplank.  He  could  slap  his  hook  into 
a  five-hundred-pound  bale  of  cotton  and 
make  it  roll.  He  could  hoist  a  hog  or 
tote  a  box  of  miscellaneous  freight  with 
a  minimum  of  effort.  And,  most  im- 
portant to  him,  he  knew  practically  every 
woman  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
New  Orleans  to  Greenville. 

"Efn  dey's  old  enough  to  giggle  and 
ain't  too  old  to  groan,"  Bugaboo  ex- 
plained to  Iron  Man,  "well,  you  kin 
speak  my  name  and  git  a  pleasant  an- 
swer f  m  'em  all." 

Iron  Man  looked  unimpressed.  Though 
the  start  of  each  trip  aboard  the  John  D. 
Grace  was  a  brand-new  adventure  for 
Bugaboo,  to  Iron  Man  it  meant  only 
another  rousting  job  of  work. 

In  the  first  place,  Iron  Man  had  a  bad 
aftertaste  in  his  mouth.  Three  days 
"back  of  town"  in  New  Orleans  with  too 
much  gin  and  food  and  not  enough  sleep 
had  left  him  in  no  mood  for  anticipa- 
tions. The  selfsame  stack  of  "low-eels" 
cloth  on  which  he  was  resting  had  been 
toted  aboard,  not  an  hour  before.  That 
cloth,  he  knew,  was  destined  for  an  up- 
river  plantation,  where  it  would  be 
sewed  into  cotton  sacks  for  cotton  pick- 
ers. 

These  sacks  would  be  filled  with  cot- 
ton which  would  be  ginned  and  baled. 
The  seeds  and  bales  would  have  to  be 
toted  on  board  that  very  same  steamboat 
and  taken  to  New  Orleans  to  be  sold. 
That  would  give  the  upriver  people 
money  to  buy  more  supplies  to  be  hauled 
up  the  river  so  they  could  raise  more 
cotton  and  send  it  down  the  river.  It 
was  an  unending  soul-souring  contem- 
plation. 

"Unh,"  Iron  Man  grunted.  "You 
speakin'  'bout  womens  and  you  ain't  got 
a  woman  on  de  river." 

"Who,  me?  Bugaboo  grinned.  "Son, 
I'm  got  me  womens  at  ev'y  landin'  on 
both  banks  er  de  river.  I  bet  I'm  got 
me  a  solid  hund'ed." 

"A  hund'ed  speakers,  maybe,"  Iron 
Man  admitted,  "but  one  woman?  Naw." 

Bugaboo  laughed.  "I'm  got  womens 
and  I'm  got  a  song.  Efn  you  whup  up  a 
happy  tune  on  dat  Franch  harp  er  yo'n, 
I'll  sing  about  my  womens — like  dis: 

/  ain't  never  had  me  no  one  woman  at 
a  time, 

I'm  always  got  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine. 
And  de  doctor  can't  do  me  no  good." 


Iron  Man  was  pained.  "You  think 
dat's  a  happy  song?"  he  demanded. 
"Bugaboo,  efn  I  blowed  one  lick  er  dat 
song  on  my  harp,  you'd  break  down  and 
cry  like  a  baby." 

Bugaboo  stretched  lazily.  "Efn  I 
didn't  had  me  but  jest  only  one  woman," 
he  declared,  "I  figger  I'd  be  might'  nigh 
out  er  womens." 

That  statement  made  Iron  Man  even 
sadder.  "Nawp,"  he  said,  "efn  you  ever 
thinned  'em  down  to  jest  one  true-lovin' 
lady,  you'd  know  what  I'm  tawkin' 
'bout."  He  ran  his  forefinger  nostalgi- 
cally along  a  six-inch  scar  decorating 
the  side  of  his  face.  "A  true-lovin'  lady 
name  er  Drusilla  done  me  dat,"  he  said 
fondly.  "Wid  a  razor.  Up  in  Arkansas. 
Efn  I  hadn't  dodged,  she'd  'a'  chopped 
my  haid  off."  He  sighed  deeply.  "She 
loved  me  so  good." 

Bugaboo  had  heard  many  versions  of 
how  his  roustabout  friend  had  received 
that  "razor  track,"  but  he  never  tired  of 
hearing  one  more.  "She  hit  you  wid  a 
razor  on  account  er  she  loved  you  too 
good,  hunh?" 

"Marked  me  for  her  own,"  Iron  Man 
explained.  "She  tuck  a  underbit  in  my 
year  and  a  dewlap  along  my  jawbone." 

"She  marked  all  her  mens  like  dat?" 
Bugaboo  asked. 

"I  was  her  one  and  only." 

"Humph!"  Bugaboo  grunted.  "Look 
to  me  like  even  a  Arkansas  gal  c'd  re- 
member a  big  ogly  somethin'  like  you, 
efn  she  didn't  had  nobody  else  on  her 
mind." 

"Maybe  she  wanted  to  find  me  in  de 
dark,"  Iron  Man  said. 

'  'Twon't  do,"  Bugaboo  chuckled. 
"Nobody  got  to  mark  you  to  find  you  in 
de  dark.  All  dey  got  to  do  is  pull  down 
de  shades,  blow  out  de  lights  and  den 
grab  de  blackest  thing  in  de  house.  Hit'd 
be  you."  He  laughed  heartily  at  his  own 
joke. 

IRON  MAN  lost  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion and  began  to  blow  sad  sounds 
through  the  reeds  of  his  harmonica. 
Bugaboo  promptly  went  to  sleep.  It 
would  be  hours  before  the  John  D. 
Grace  pulled  into  Reserve  for  a  cargo 
of  sugar,  and  Bugaboo  had  a  heap  of 
sleep  to  attend  to  before  he  was  ready 
for  that  sugar  pile. 

At  Reserve,  Bugaboo's  good-timing 
started.  Standing  on  the  bank,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ancient  foil,  Old  Aunt  Dinah, 
was  Lee-lee.  Big  black  Lee-lee  who 
couldn't  talk  a  word,  could  jabber 
Franch  and  make  jokes  with  her  eyes 
until  it  almost  sounded  like  it  was  real 
talk. 

"Look  out,  Lee-lee,"  Bugaboo  called 
to  her.  "Efn  you  crawl  in  dis  sack,  I'll 
tote  you  right  down  de  gangplank  wid 
de  rest  er  dis  sugar." 

Lee-lee  shrugged  and  laughed.  "Je 
ne  sais  pas." 

"Well,  Jenny,  efn  you  see  yo'  paw. 


"Dat  mans,"  Maw-teel  said  angrily. 
"I  no  like  heem.  Make  heem  go  away," 
Iron  Man  grinned.  "Aw  don't  muid 
Bugaboo.    Ain't  got  no  harm  in  him" 
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fometh/'ng  New  for  Everyday  Eating 
French -s/icecf  green  beans/ 


Here's  a  new  nay  to  serve  Green  Beans 

.  by  Birds  Eye!  Sliced  long  and  thin,  they 

lok  swell;  taste  swell!  And  economical 

lough  for  everyday  use!  Try  them — today! 


2.  Like  Birds  Eye's  1-in.  Cut  Beans  (Green 
and  Wax),  these  beauties  are  picked  at  peak 
of  garden-freshness,  then  Quick-Frozen!  This 
seals  in  ALL  deliciousness — vitamins,  too! 


I.  Stringless,  work-free,  these  Birds  Eye 
French-Sliced  Beans  are  a  marvelous  value 
. .  GUARANTEED  "finest  you  ever  tast- 
d"— or  MONEY  BACK!  Box  serves  4. 
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W.  Mixed  vegetables — a  brand-new,  Birds 
Eye  combination  of  5  top-quality,  garden- 
■  fresh  vegetables:  Cut  Corn,  Lima  Beans. 
Green  Peas,  Carrots,  and  Green  Beans! 
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French-Sliced 
Green  Beans 

....ec   MIXED  VEGETABLES 
MIXED  FRV»™ 


5.  These  new  Mixed  Vegetables  are  ideal 
as  "Vegetables,"  with  butter  and  season- 
ing, for  cooked  dishes,  and  salads !  They're 
ready  to  use,  a  vast  saving  in  time  and  labor! 


'"U!"     VEGETABLES 
*EATS  •  POULTRY 

SEAFOODS 


den  come  and  grab  me  by  my  right 
band,"  Bugaboo  said, 

They  both  laughed  at  their  standing 
joke. 

"I  in  she  ever  tuck  you  by  the  hand," 
old  Aunt  Dinah  warned,  "I'd  have  to 
loan  you  my  crutch  to  limp  home  wid. 
Cause  Lee-lee  is  a  timing!  Nez  paw, 
Lee-lee?" 

The  women  on  the  hank  screamed 
with  laughter  at  old  Aunt  Dinah's  bawdy 
joke,  while  Bugaboo  Jones  was  having 
fun  .ill  the  way  down  to  his  soul. 

Not  Iron  Man.  Bugaboo's  wholesale 
talk  with  a  crowd  of  women  always  made 
him  feel  tired.  What  counted  with  Iron 
Man  was  not  what  you  shouted  to  a 
crowd  but  what  you  whispered  to  one 
woman.  The  chunky,  sad  roustabout  felt 
impelled  to  say  something  to  somebody. 
He  had  a  sack  of  sugar  on  his  head  and 
had  started  toward  the  gangplank.  He 
was  near  the  edge  of  the  group  of  land- 
ing visitors.  He  turned  to  the  woman 
nearest  him  and  without  looking  at  her 
said,  "Ain't  dat's  a  shame — growed  up 
folks  speakin'  so's  nobody  kin  onder- 
stand  'em!    Franch  tawk!    Humph." 

At  Iron  Man's  first  glance,  she  looked 
no  different  from  the  other  women.  Long 
and  lanky,  dusty  yellow  complexion,  she 
was  dressed  as  the  others — worn-down 
shoes,  barelegged,  shapeless  cotton-print 
dress  and  a  scarf  knotted  on  her  head. 
Iron  Man's  second  look  at  her  found  a 
subtle  difference,  a  jauntiness  to  her 
style,  a  velvety  grace  to  her  movement. 
And  when  she  flashed  her  eyes  and  bared 
a  double  row  of  white  teeth  in  the  warm- 
est smile  Iron  Man  had  ever  received,  he 
dropped  his  sack  of  sugar  and  stared. 

"You  no  like  eet,  de  Franch?"  she 
asked. 

Iron  Man  gulped  and  sat  down  on  the 
sugar  sack. 

"Which?" 

1 

"Maybe  you  not  onnerstan'  de  Franch 
tawk,  no?  Yes?" 

Iron  Man  found  his  tongue.  "Now, 
look,  baby,"  he  said.  "Le's  I  and  you  git 
dis  started  off  right.  I  been  makin'  dis 
landin'  ev'y  since  1  been  steamboatin' 
and  dis  is  de  fust  time  I  ever  seed  ole 
long-laigged  you  around.  Whar  you 
been  at?" 

The  woman  shrugged.  "Travel.  I  like 
travel,  me." 

Iron  Man  shook  his  head.  "Ev'y  since 
you  pitched  dem  good-lookin'  eyes  er 
yo'n  at  me,"  he  said,  "I  been  sort  er  fig- 
gerin'  I  might  quit  travelin'  and  settle 
down." 

The  woman  lowered  long  black  lashes 
and  then  raised  them  slowly,  flashing 
that  smile  once  more.  "I  most  go  to 
Ba-tonh  Rrrrouge,"  she  said.  "I  go  wit' 
you,  hein?" 

"Sho,"  Iron  Man  said  enthusiastically. 
"I'll  git  you  on  de  boat,  baby.  Whar  yo' 
bundle?" 

WHILE  Iron  Man  was  loafing  and 
making  love,  Bugaboo  was  doing 
his  best  to  shield  his  friend  from  the  keen 
watchful  eye  of  Cap'm  Sam  Cotton,  the 
mate,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  keep 
the  roustabouts  busy. 

But  at  that  moment  Cap'm  Sam  was 
preoccupied  with  a  telegram  just  thrust 
at  him  by  Cap'm  Cooley,  owner  and 
master  of  the  John  D.  Grace. 

"Relayed  to  me  here,"  Cap'm  Cooley 
explained.    "What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"Sounds  official,  all  right,"  the  mate 
said. 

"It  is  official,"  declared  Cap'm  Cooley. 
"But  what  you  reckon  they  want  "pla- 
toon of  troops  up  Bayou  Boeuf  for? 
That  godforsaken  swamp!  We  haven't 
been  up  there  since  we  hauled  that  load 
of  spokes  out — in  '32,  wasn't  it?" 

The  mate  thought  for  a  minute. 
"Seems  like  I  heard  that  since  Mr.  Will 


died,  Joe  Rice  has  been  boring  for  oil 
up  there — -" 

"That's  it,"  said  Cap'm  Cooley.  "The 
oil  fields!  The  government  aims  to  guard 
'em  from  sabotage." 

With  that,  the  aged  riverman  went  into 
action  the  kind  oi  actum  which  bad 
enabled   him   to   keep   ins  stern-wheel 

steamboat  on  the  river  long  after  more 
modem  vessels  had  crowded  the  Othei 
steamboats  into  oblivion. 

"Drop  your  cargo  where  she  lies'" 
Cap'm  Cooley  roared.  "Cast  off  and 
hoist  the  plank!"  He  yanked  the  bell 
rope  and  shouted  to  the  pilot  atop  the 
texas:  "Back  her  out,  Cap'm  Roberts, 
and  full  speeil  ahead  to  Baton  Rouge." 
He  whistled  into  the  speaking  tube.  "Mr. 
Estorge,"  Cap'm  Cooley  ordered,  "give 
the  refinery  a  blanket  receipt  lor  such 
sugar  as  we  may  already  have  on  board; 
enter  into  the  log  that,  as  of  now,  we  are 
operating  under  authority  of  the  War 
Department  and  have  the  clerk  break  out 
the  American  flag!'' 

Cap'm  Cooley  paused.  "And  also,"  he 
added,  "dig  up  that  insulting  letter  we 
didn't  mail  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We'll  send  it  now  and  be 
damned  to  'em.  By  the  heterogeneous 
hoots  of  the  howling  holocausts!  They 
may  not  appreciate  a  steamboat  as  a 
modern  means  of  transportation  but' 
when  the  Army  needs  to  get  troops  to 
the  back  country,  they  don't  risk  any  of 
these  Diesel-driven  tunnel-sterned  mul- 
let mashers.  They  yell  for  a  steamboat. 
Why,  by  the  left  hind  leg  of  the  lamb  of 
Judah,  it's  the  only  practical  means  of 
transportation  on  inland  waters!  Re- 
member to  put  that  in  the  letter,  too, 
Mr.  Estorge.  And  make  a  note  to  buy 
twenty  gallons  of  battleship-gray  paint 
when  we  hit  Baton  Rouge!" 

THE  abrupt  departure  caused  little 
speculation  on  the  main  deck.  Most 
of  the  roustabouts  were  glad  that  they 
didn't  have  to  tote  all  of  that  sugar  on 
board.  Iron  Man  was  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  rush  his  new-found  love  on 
deck  with  no  questions  asked.  As  for 
Bugaboo,  he,  as  always,  was  willing  to  let 
Cap'm  Cooley  take  all  responsibility  for 
what  the  steamboat  did;  he'd  manage  to 
find  something  in  the  way  of  good  timing. 

Iron  Man  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
new  love  affair,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Her  name,  she  told  him,  was  Maw-teel 
and  she  came  from  a  far  piece  away  from 
where  she  got  on  board. 

"Dis  boat,"  Iron  Man  told  her,  "is 
fixin'  to  go  up  to  Greenville.  Dat's  way 
up  in  Mississippi.  And  right  across  de 
river  f'm  dar  is  a  place  name  er  Arkan- 
sas." Iron  Man  fingered  his  scar.  "And 
I  ain't  got  no  business  in  Arkansas." 

"De  boat,  she  go  up  de  Bayou  Boeuf, 
no?"  Maw-teel  asked.  "And  me,  I  got 
de  beeziness  up  Bayou  Boeuf.   I  go." 

Iron  Man  shrugged.  "I  tell  you  what, 
sugarfoots,"  he  offered.  "I  an'  you'll  git 
off'n  de  boat  in  Baton  Rouge.  You  got 
business  in  Baton  Rouge  if  you  git  off'n 
de  boat  wid  me.  I'll  git  me  a  job  in  de 
public  works  and — " 

"But  the  soldier,"  Maw-teel  objected. 
"You  no  hear  le  capitaine  say  soldier  she 
ride  on  de  boat?" 

"Makes  me  no  diff'unce,"  Iron  Man 
said.  "I  see  plenty  soldiers  scattered 
about,  might'  nigh  ev'ywhar  I  goes.  Sol- 
diers is  gittin'  thick." 

Maw-teel  studied  the  roustabout 
through  half-closed  eyes,  and  said  some- 
thing to  herself  in  Franch.  Bugaboo 
came  up  and  sat  down  beside  Iron  Man. 

"Franch,  hunh?"  Bugaboo  asked  Maw- 
teel.  "Kin  you  tawk  dat  'Jenny  see  paw' 
stuff,  like  Lee-lee?  She  kin  tawk  dat  stuff 
so  good  sometimes  hit  seem  like  she 
speakin'  like  she  know  what  she  sayin'. 
Look  to  me  like  her  mamma  ought  to 
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learnt  her  how  to  tawk  when  she  was  a 
baby." 

Maw-teel  eyed  Bugaboo  coldly  and 
Iron  Man  noticed  it.  "Go  'haid,  Buga- 
boo," he  told  him.  "I  and  Miss  Maw-teel 
got  words  to  speak  to  we-se'ves."  He 
grinned  at  the  girl.    "Nez  paw,  baby!" 

She  turned  her  dazzling  smile  on  Iron 
Man.  "Nez  paw,"  she  repeated,  imitat- 
ing his  pronunciation. 

Bugaboo  moved  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  deck,  while  Iron  Man  and  Maw- 
teel  resumed  their  private  talk.  Buga- 
boo began  to  sing,  tauntingly: 

"I'm  got  me  a  hund'ed  womens  up  de 

river, 
I'm  got  me  a  hund'ed  womens  down 

de  river,  too. 
Efn  my  up-de-river  womens  don't  do 

like  I  wants  em, 
Den  my  down-de-river  womens  know 

jest  what  to  do. 
And  de  doctor  can't  do  me  no  good." 

"Dat  mans,"  Maw-teel  said  angrily,  "I 
no  like  heem." 

Iron  Man  grinned.  "Aw,  don't  mind 
Bugaboo.  He  ain't  got  no  harm  in  him." 

"Make  heem  go  away." 

Iron  Man  frowned.  "Listen,  baby,"  he 
said,  "efn  you  wants  him  to  go  away, 
well,  I'll  ax  him  and  he  might.  But  he 
ain't  de  kind  er  man  you  kin  make  go 
away,  efn  he  don't  want  to." 

"He  go,  or  me,  I  go,"  Maw-teel  snapped. 

IRON  MAN  appealed  to  Bugaboo. 
"Don't  you  want  to  git  about  a  little, 
son?"  Iron  Man  asked.  "I  and  Maw-teel 
got  some  mighty  pleasant  secrets  to  tawk 
about,  and  she  Aggers — " 

Bugaboo  laughed  derisively.  "She 
fixin'  to  hit  you  wid  a  razor  like  dat  Ar- 
kansas lady  done  you?"  he  wanted  to 
know.  "Cause  efn  she  is,  I'm  stayin'.  I 
never  seed  a  rale  high-yaller  lady  pitch 
a  razor." 

Maw-teel  rose  abruptly  and  went  to- 
ward the  boiler  room.  "Now,  see  what 
you  done,"  Iron  Man  grumbled.  "She 
done  walked  out  on  me." 

"She  still  on  de  boat,"  Bugaboo 
pointed  out.  "Efn  you  got  anything  to 
yo'  mustache  you  kin  go  git  her." 

"Humph!"  Iron  Man  reached  for  his 
harmonica.  "Bugaboo,  you  don't  know 
nothin'  'bout  lonesome  love." 

Bugaboo  was  treated  to  the  saddest 
tune  he  ever  heard,  but  before  the  music 
had  caused  him  to  break  into  tears,  the 
boat  swung  toward  the  bank,  and  there 
was  Baton  Rouge. 


The  landing  at  Baton  Rouge  was  brief 
but  two  important  things  happened 
there.  Everybody  saw  one  of  them: 
twenty-four  soldiers,  a  sergeant  and  a 
lieutenant  marched  aboard  the  John  D. 
Grace,  while  the  roustabouts  and  a  labor 
detail  from  shore  stacked  three  truck- 
loads  of  military  supplies  on  the  forward 
main  deck.  The  other  incident  was  seen 
only  by  Bugaboo  Jones.  Maw-teel  was 
walking  on  the  landing  while  the  boat 
was  tied  up  and  when  Bugaboo  looked 
toward  her,  he  saw  her  pass  very  near  a 
funny  little  white  man  and  deftly  pick 
something  from  his  pocket. 

"She  a  rogue!"  Bugaboo  whispered  to 
himself.  Someone  set  a  heavy  box  on 
his  shoulders  and  for  the  moment  Buga- 
boo thought  no  more  of  Iron  Man's 
thieving  high-yellow  girl  friend. 

FROM  Baton  Rouge  the  trip  grew  tir- 
ing. The  soldiers  seemed  to  have  a 
restraining  effect  on  the  roustabouts  and 
all  of  them,  including  Bugaboo  and  Iron 
Man,  just  sat  and  kept  their  thoughts 
to  themselves.  Maw-teel,  who  had 
rigged  herself  sleeping  quarters  back  of 
the  boiler,  kept  aloof,  too. 

Iron  Man  drew  his  harmonica  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  blow  experi- 
mentally through  it.  Bugaboo  listened 
without  comment  until  the  music  began 
to  take  shape. 

"Nawp,"  he  told  Iron  Man.  "You's 
wrong  about  dat  Maw-teel  gal.  She 
don't  love  you  like  dat.  She  a  rogue  and 
a  rogue  don't  love  nobody  but  herse'f." 

"How  you  know  she  a  rogue?"  Iron 
Man  demanded. 

"I  see  her  roguin'  f'm  a  white  man  at 
Baton  Rouge,"  Bugaboo  told  him. 

"His  pocketbook?"  Iron  Man  asked. 

"Didn't  look  like  no  pocketbook," 
Bugaboo  admitted.  "F'm  whar  I  seed  hit, 
hit  look  like  a  piece  er  paper,  but  I 
couldn't  hardly  tell." 

Iron  Man  laughed.  "Maw-teel  ain't 
no  rogue.  She  jest  lifted  dat  white  man's 
pocketbook  so's  she  c'd  gi'  me  de  money 
in  case  I  couldn't  get  me  no  job  er  work, 
quick  as  I  stops  steamboatin'  and  mar- 
ries up  wid  her.  Womens  do  like  dat 
when  dey  loves  you  good." 

"Efn  she  lifted  his  pocketbook,  she  a 
rogue,"  Bugaboo  insisted  stubbornly. 

Iron  Man  tried  to  explain.  "Look, 
Bugaboo,"  he  said,  "efn  you  or  me  lifts 
a  pocketbook,  well,  dat'd  be  stealin' 
and  dat'd  make  I  and  you  a  rogue.  But 
when  a  lady  git  bad  in  love  wid  a  man 
and  she  figger  he  might  need  a  little 
change,  well,  liftin'  a  pocketbook  don't 


make  no  rogue  outri  no  lady.  Hit  jest 
make  her  in  love  wid  him," 

Bugaboo  gave  it  some  thought.  "Hit 
didn't  look  like  no  pocketbook^,  any- 
how," he  admitted. 

"Dar,  now!"  Iron  Man  said  trium- 
phantly. "Efn  she  be's  a  regular  rogue 
she'd  a'  got  a  pocketbook.  You  jest 
don't  know  nothin'  'bout  pyore  love." 

Bugaboo  scarcely  heard  him,  for  his 
eyes  had  grown  suddenly  tired  and  he 
began  to  rest  them. 

IT  WAS  nearly  sundown  when  the  John 
D.  Grace  swung  into  Old  River,  pre- 
paratory to  the  journey  up  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  Bayou  Boeuf  country. 
Maw-teel  emerged  from  hiding  and  sig- 
naled Iron  Man  to  join  her,  warm  smile 
and  flashing  eyes  once  more. 

"Yo'  fran',  you  know  heem  long 
time?"  Maw-teel  asked. 

Iron  Man  shrugged.  Bugaboo  was  his 
best  friend  and  he  had  known  him  a  long 
time,  but  a  man  had  to  handle  women  a 
certain  way.  "He  ain't  no  regular  friend 
er  mine,"  Iron  Man  said.  "I  seed  him 
once  or  twice  befo'  dis  trip." 

"He  work  long  time  on  de  boat?" 

Iron  Man  pretended  to  try  to  remem- 
ber. "I  be'lieve  he  was  on  one  yuther  trip, 
one  time."  Being  casual  had  its  draw- 
backs. He  looked  across  the  broad 
sweep  of  water  and  his  gaze  fell  on  the 
squat  buildings  of  Angola,  the  state 
penitentiary.  It  gave  him  inspiration 
for  details. 

"Last  trip  I  'members  him  to  take," 
Iron  Man  said,  "bad  luck  overtuck  all  er 
dem  flatboatin'  bootleggers.  Dat  was 
a  long  time  ago.  Dem  flatboaters  was 
makin'  whisky  and  dat's  agin  de  law. 
So  de  law  come  and  locked  'em  up. 
Right  over  yonder  in  Angola."  He 
pointed  toward  the  prison  buildings. 
"Yonder  what  happen  to  people  which 
gits  mixed  up  wid  de  law."  He  shot  a 
quick  glance  at  Maw-teel.  "Like  maybe 
liftin'  somethin'  f'm  a  white  man's 
pocket  at  Baton  Rouge." 

Maw-teel's  face  was  expressionless. 
After  a  moment  of  silence,  Maw-teel 
said  tonelessly,  "You  see  somebody  take 
from  white  man  in  Ba-tonh  Rrrrouge, 
hein?" 

Iron  Man  grinned.  "Naw,  not  me.  I 
hyared  Bugaboo  speakin'  'bout  hit." 

"To  you  he  speak?" 

"Naw,"  Iron  Man  lied.  "He  spoke  to 
de  boss  soldier.  Dat's  de  kind  er  man 
he  is — always  braggin'  to  de  white  folks 
'bout  what  he  know." 

"You  no  tell  white  folks  what  you 
know,  hein?" 

"Me?"  Iron  Man  reassured  her.  "I 
don't  tell  nobody  nothin'.  People  which 
jest  watches  me  calls  me  Iron  Man,  but 
people  which  raley  knows  me  good  calls 
me  Tight  Mouf." 

Maw-teel  warmed  to  him  again.  "Me, 
I  lof  wid  you,  Tight  Mouf,"  she  told  him. 

"Baby — "  Iron  Man  reached  for  her, 
but  she  sidestepped. 

"Non-non-non,"  Maw-teel  cautioned. 
"W'en  we  come  to  de  Bayou  Boeuf,  yes. 
No?" 

"Look,  sweetenin',"  Iron  Man  pleaded. 

"Non-non,"  Maw-teel  insisted.  "Now 
I  most  go.  And  you  most  not  speak 
about  man  in  Batonh  Rrrrouge." 

"Aw,  look  hyar,  honey — " 

"Shhh,"  she  whispered  and  disap- 
peared. 

Iron  Man  looked  after  her,  bewil- 
dered. Then  he  grinned.  "Crazy  'bout 
me,"  he  decided.  "She  all  in  a  swivit, 
she  love  me  so  good." 

Later,  he  relayed  the  conversation  to 
Bugaboo.  "When  I  tole  her  I  didn't 
know  nothin'  'bout  yo'  business,"  Iron 
Man  said,  "dat's  what  broke  her  down. 
I  tole  her  yo'  name  was  ole  Bad  Luck 
Bugaboo.    I  tole  her  a  big  ole  lie  'bout 
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how  you  busted  up  all  dem  whisky- 
makin'  flatboaters.  Man,  her  eyes  might' 
nigh  popped  out." 

Bugaboo  was  pleased.  "Lawd,  Lawd! 
I'm  a  aatchal  flatboal  buster  and  de  doc- 
tor can't  do  me  no  good!" 

"Yeah,  but  she  got  all  her  love  for 
me,"  Iron  Man  said.  "She  jest  waitin' 
to  us  gits  'way  up  de  Bayou  Boeuf." 

That  didn't  sound  sensible  and  Buga- 
boo said  so.  "What  you  gonter  have  on 
Bavou  Boeuf  dat  you  ain't  got  right 
hyar?" 

Iron  Man  shook  his  head.  "You  don't 
know  how  to  handle  a  lady.  You'd  do 
yo's'f  outn  a  happy  home  cause  you 
can't  wait." 

Bugaboo  couldn't  see  it. 

"Look,"  Iron  Man  explained.  "You's 
on  de  boat,  right  now  waitin'  for  pay- 
day, ain't  you?  People  up  de  river  is 
waitin'  for  all  dis  cargo,  ain't  dey?  De 
soldiers  is  waitin'  for  de  boat  to  git  whar 
dey  goin",  ain't  dey?  You  got  to  wait  to 
dinner  time  befo'  you  eats,  don't  you?" 

Bugaboo's  brain  refused  to  wrestle. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep. 

Iron  Man  played  sad  love  songs  on 
his  harmonica  through  the  night,  while 
Bugaboo  snored  restlessly.  The  John  D. 
Grace  passed  through  the  jungle  black- 
ness of  Old  River  and  into  the  Red  and 
after  a  few  miles,  she  nosed  into  the 
Black.  The  banks  were  low  and  heavily 
wooded.  From  these  wild  bottoms,  Iron 
Man  and  Bugaboo  had  hoisted  many  a 
wild  hog  aboard.  Roustabouts  referred 
to  the  swamplands  as  "the  Black  River 
country  whar  de  sun  don't  never  shine." 
One  glance  into  its  black  stillness  at 
night  gave  veracity  to  the  name. 

Iron  Man's  music  grew  sadder  and 
lonesomer.  Bugaboo  woke  up  and  re- 
turned to  the  conversation  as  though  it 
had  not  been  interrupted. 

"Wait  for  nothin',"  he  snorted.  "I'm 
tired  er  listenin'  at  you  blow  yo'  heart 
out  through  dat  Franch  harp.  Come  on." 

Iron  Man  protested  but  Bugaboo 
marched  him  toward  the  engine  room. 
"Efn  you  ain't  got  de  cheeks,  I'll  do  yo' 
speakin'." 

"Naw,  Bugaboo,"  Iron  Man  begged. 
"You  don't  know — " 

"I  know  I'm  tired  er  dat  song  you 
been  blowin'." 

At  the  curtained-off  corner  of  the  en- 
gine room  where  Maw-teel  had  made 
her  bed.  Bugaboo  halted.  "Come  out 
er  dar,  gal,"  he  said.  "I  and  you's  fixin' 
to  do  some  speakin'." 

Receiving  no  reply,  Bugaboo  swept 
back  the  curtain.  Maw-teel  was  not  there. 

"Hmm,"  Bugaboo  speculated.  "She 
jue  to  be  hyar." 

"Sho  is,"  Iron  Man  agreed.  He  sur- 
veyed the  vacant  pallet.  "She  must  be 
somewhar  else,"  he  concluded. 

AFTER  a  thorough  search  of  the  en- 
.  gine  room,  they  verified  what  they 
already  knew.  The  only  way  in  or  out 
was  through  the  single  door  leading  for- 
ward— unless,  of  course,  Maw-teel  had 
crawled  through  one  of  the  stern  ports 
through  which  swung  the  pistons  that 
turned  the  big  paddle  wheel. 

"You  see  a  lady  name  er  Maw-teel 
back  hyar,  Slicker?"  Iron  Man  asked  the 
engineer. 

"She  back  in  de  cornder,  sleepin',  I 
reckon,"  the  engineer  said.  "She  come 
in  and  went  yonder." 

"She  didn't  left  out?" 

"Nawp." 

"I  bet  she  settin'  back  on  de  stern  plat- 
form catchin'  herse'f  some  air,"  Bugaboo 
suggested.  He  swayed  with  the  moving 
sweep  of  the  huge  piston  until  he  caught 
the  tempo  and  then  darted  through  the 
port. 

Maw-teel  was  there,  as  Bugaboo  had 
suspected.    But  instead  of  merely  catch- 


NIGHT    MUST    FALL, 
THANK   HEAVEN! 


O  blessed  moment,  sweet  relief, 
O  respite,  regular  though  brief, 
O  dear  six-thirty,  when  my  mind 
Leaves    consciousness    and    care 
behind. 

My  head,  with  perspiration  damp, 
Is  empty  as  a  tourist  camp 
As  1  detach  young  Tarzan's  bib 
And  stuff  him  in  his  little  crib. 

Of  love  for  him  I  have  a  breastful, 
But  still  I  find  him  far  from  rest- 
ful. 
And  when  I  kiss  the  squirming  lad 
Good  night,  to  tell  the  truth  I'm 
glad. 

— Margaret  Fishback 


ing  the  air,  she  was  blinking  a  flashlight 
toward  the  shore. 

"Hyar  she!"  Bugaboo  shouted  to  Iron 
Man,  and  then  things  began  to  happen 
too  fast  for  Bugaboo's  mind  to  grasp. 

Maw-teel  screamed,  dropped  the  flash- 
light and  wheeled  on  Bugaboo.  Thunder 
roared  in  his  ears  and  a  million  bees 
stung  his  cheeks.  Bugaboo  sat  down. 
Iron  man,  crawling  through  the  port 
stepped  on  him.  Maw-teel  jumped  in  the 
water  and  Iron  Man  leaped  after  her. 

BUGABOO  leaned  against  the  tran- 
som and  rubbed  his  stinging  cheek. 
It  was  wet  with  blood,  but  before  he 
could  figure  that  out,  he  was  blinded  by 
a  brilliant  beam  of  light. 

A  Coast  Guard  speedboat  swung  out 
from  shore  suddenly,  a  siren  sounded, 
the  engine  bell  clanged  and  the  paddle 
wheel  stopped  churning. 

Between  his  knees,  Bugaboo  saw  a 
mean-looking  pearl-handled  automatic 
pistol  on  the  floor  boards.  Puzzled,  he 
picked  it  up.  Then  he  touched  his  bleed- 
ing face  again.  "Iron  Man!  She  shot  me 
wid  dis  thing!"  Bugaboo  exclaimed. 
"Grab  her,  Iron  Man!  She  shot  me  wid 
a  pistol!" 

He  heard  scrambles  and  screams  from 
the  water,  thirty  feet  away  from  the 
steamboat,  and  then  came  a  thick  plop 
sound  and  all  was  quiet,  except  for  Iron 
Man's  steady  swimming  strokes.  "Drag 
her  out,  Bugaboo,"  Iron  Man  said.  "She 
wanted  to  fight,  so  she  ain't  in  no  fix  to 
climb." 

Cap'm  Cooley  came  out  through  the 
port  as  the  speedboat  drew  up  along- 
side. The  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  boat 
flashed  a  light  on  Maw-teel's  face. 

'It's  she,  all  right,"  the  officer  said. 

"Who  in  thunder  is  'she'?"  Cap'm 
Cooley  demanded. 

"A  very  slippery  saboteur,"  the  officer 
said.  "We  call  her  'Martinique  Ma- 
thilde.'  She  can  pass  as  either  white  or 
colored  and  can  handle  herself  around 
any  kind  of  people.  Lately,  she's  been 
taking  on  temporary  but  very  dumb 
husbands  among  the  French-speaking 
colored  laborers  around  the  oil  fields  of 
south  Louisiana.  She  starts  fires,  blasts 
pipe  lines  and  is  a  nuisance  generally." 

"I  suppose,"  Cap'm  Cooley  suggested, 
"that  you  gentlemen  just  chanced  to  be 
at  this  particular  spot  when  the  ruckus 
started?" 

"Nothing  was  left  to  chance,"  said  the 
officer.  "It  was  no  accident  that  she  got 
on  your  boat  at  Reserve,  hours  before 
the  troops  boarded  you  at  Baton  Rouge. 
It  was  necessary  for  her  to  establish 
herself  as  part  of  the  scenery,  to  prevent 
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arousing  suspicion  of  the  troopers.  In 
a  way,  your  crew  was  vouching  for  her." 

"The  nerve  of  her,"  Cap'm  Cooley 
muttered. 

"I  don't  know  all  the  details,"  the 
Coast  Guardsman  continued.  "The 
F.B.I,  seems  to  have  been  one  jump  be- 
hind her  all  along.  At  Baton  Rouge, 
they  saw  her  contact  a  man  they  sus- 
pected and  had  been  watching.  After 
you  pulled  out,  they  took  in  their  sus- 
pect and  learned  all  he  knew.  She  was 
supposed  to  ensnare  one  of  your  rousta- 
bouts, and  take  him  off  the  boat  at 
Bayou  Boeuf  where  he  was  to  get  a  job 
as  laborer  in  the  oil  fields.  That  would 
give  her  an  opportunity,  as  the  wife  of 
an  ordinary  colored  workman,  to  burn 
up  millions  of  gallons  of  oil." 

"So  she  was  flashing  the  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement  to  the  banks  of 
Black  River  at  midnight?"  Cap'm  Cooley 
chided.  "Sounds  powerful  romantic  and 
somewhat  fooiish  to  me." 

"Neither  foolish  nor  romantic,"  the 
officer  said.  "Just  thorough.  It  was  her 
last  chance  to  communicate  with  her 
associates,  because  from  here  on,  she 
had  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rough  laborer 
in  the  back  country.  Her  flashing  to  the 
shore  was  to  report  her  progress,  so  her 
chief  would  know  whether  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  from  the  outside.  Her  Ba- 
ton Rouge  man  was  expected  to  come 
here  in  a  motor  launch  and  take  her  re- 
port, but  we  jailed  him  and  took  the  re- 
port ourselves." 

"How  was  her  scheme  progressing?" 
Captain  Cooley  asked. 

"Smoothly,  except  for  one  thing.  She 
spotted  your  own  undercover  man,  but 
promised  to  do  away  with  him." 

"My  own  what?  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about." 

"All  right,  you  old  river  rat,"  the  of- 
ficer laughed.  "Have  your  own  secrets. 
But  Martinique  Mathilde  gave  a  thor- 
ough report  on  a  big  man  named  Buga- 
boo, who  played  dumb  but  managed  to 
ferret  her  game." 

Cap'm  Cooley  rose  to  the  situation. 

"Why — why — Bugaboo  Jones  here 
has  been  rousting  on  my  boat  for  years," 


he  said.  "Naturally,  he  is  patriotically 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country." 

"Well,  Bugaboo,"  the  officer  said,  "you 
landed  a  bad  one." 

Bugaboo  grinned.  "Iron  Man  drug 
her  outn  de  river." 

"I  didn't  know  y'all  wanted  her,"  Iron 
Man  apologized,  "or  I  wouldn't  'a  hit 
her  so  hard,  but  she  was  scratchin'  and 
kickin' — " 

The  Coast  Guardsmen  lifted  Maw- 
teel  into  the  speedboat.  "She'll  be  all 
right  when  she  comes  to,"  the  officer 
said  as  they  started  down  the  river.  "A 
little  surprised,  maybe." 

WHEN  the  Coast  Guard  boat  had 
sped  out  of  sight,  Cap'm  Cooley 
glared  at  the  two  roustabouts.  "What 
was  that  woman  doing  on  my  boat?"  he 
demanded. 

Bugaboo  and  Iron  Man  exchanged 
glances. 

She  might  er  come  on  at  Reserve." 
Bugaboo  did  the  talking.  "Us  got  away 
in  sech  a  hurry." 

"You've  got  to  be  more  watchful," 
Cap'm  Cooley  warned.  "This  is  war- 
time and  that  woman  was  a  saboteur." 

"A  which?"  Bugaboo  asked. 

"A  spy,"  the  captain  explained.  "An 
enemy  spy." 

"Ain't  dat  agin  de  law?"  Bugaboo 
wanted  to  know. 

When  Cap'm  Cooley  left,  the  rousta- 
bouts sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  Iron 
Man  began  to  blow  on  his  harmonica 
but  quickly  stopped. 

"Spyin'  is  agin  de  law,"  he  muttered. 
"Roguin'  f'm  a  man's  pockets  and  totin' 
a  gun  is  agin  de  law.  Shootin'  a  man 
is  agin  de  law — Bugaboo,  I  bet  dey's 
fixin'  to  chunk  dat  lady  in  Angola  for  a 
hund'ed  years,  no  months  and  no  days!" 

Bugaboo  fingered  his  burning  cheek. 
He  hoped  he  would  have  a  scar  almost 
as  good  as  Iron  Man's.  "Don't  make  me 
no  diff'unce  how  long  she  stays  in  An- 
gola," Bugaboo  said  softly.  "Cause  I'm 
gonter  wait  to  she  git  out,  and  den  make 
her  shoot  me  again  wid  dis  pistol.  Cause 
I  know  she  loves  me  so  good." 
Tur  End 


COLLIER'S 


"I  always  straddle  the  white  line,  just  to  be  safe" 
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BETTER     CIGARETT 


YEAR  OF 
WRATH 


v 


By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  C.  BEAU 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

GREGORY  COGSWELL,  a  noted  news  broadcaster,  sells 
out  to  the  Japanese,  who  send  him  to  Manila  to  spy  on  the 
Americans  there.  Before  he  leaves  Shanghai,  his  headquarters, 
he  employs  a  young  American  journalist — Nick  Griggs — to 
carry  on  for  him  in  his  absence. 

Nick  is  in  love  with  Betty  Gaspard,  whose  father,  a  strong 
De  Gaullist,  is  kidnaped  shortly  after  Nick  goes  to  work  for 
Cogswell  and  taken  to  Saigon.  .  .  . 

Realizing  that  Nick's  truthful  broadcasts  and  news  stories 
(should  he  ever  get  any  past  the  censors)  would  hurt  the  Japa- 
nese cause,  Bunshiro  Yagi,  a  violently  anti-American  secret 
agent ;  Harold  Makita,  his  aide ;  and  Ernst  Sperling,  a  German 
Nazi,  decide  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  short  time  later,  Nick  re- 
ceives a  cablegram  from  Cogswell  ordering  him  to  come  to 
Manila. 

Meanwhile,  Betty  has  learned  that  her  father  is  to  be  court- 
martialed.  So  when  Nick  sails — on  the  Marechal  Joffre— she 
is  with  him.  But  the  Marechal  Joffre  (bound  for  Manila  and 
Saigon)  does  not  go  to  Manila— it  goes  straight  to  Saigon, 
where  Betty  set?  to  work  to  effect  the  escape  of  her  father! 

VII 

NICK  put  out  his  hand  to  steady  himself  on  the 
table.    He  said,  "Can  I  go  there?" 
"Later,"  said  the  captain.     "After  we're  out 
of  the  river.    I'll  come  for  you." 

Now  Nick  scarcely  felt  the  heat.  He  was  hungry. 
He  took  the  steep  stairs  recklessly,  seating  himself  at 
the.  table  as  the  other  passengers  were  finishing  their 
coffee.  He  did  not  notice  what  he  was  served,  except 
that  it  tasted  fine. 

When  he  went  above,  he  found  that  the  captain's 
little  table  had  been  moved  under  the  swinging  lamp 
at  the  stern.  The  tobacco  man  and  his  wife  were 
playing  bridge  with  another  couple.  Dixon  and  half 
a  dozen  companions  sat  on  a  covered  hatch,  braying 
songs.    You  could  tell  their  generations  by  their  reper- 
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In  Saigon,  Nick  sees  much  of  Harold  Makita,  who  has 
flown  down  from  Shanghai.  Makita  professes  to  be  his  friend  ; 
in  reality,  Makita  has  been  ordered  by  Yagi  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  American  and  report  on  his  activities. 

Makita  misses  few  of  Nick's  moves,  but  there  is  one  im- 
portant thing  he  does  not  know :  Betty  has  arranged  for  her 
father's  escape.  The  three  (Betty,  her  father  and  Nick,  who  has 
finally  decided  that  he  must  leave  Saigon  if  he  ever  hopes  to 
get  important  .news  to  the  outside  world)  are  to  take  a  ship 
bound  for  Singapore.  .  .  . 

Nick  goes  aboard  the  ship,  the  French  steamer  Faucault. 
He  thinks  that  Betty  and  her  father  are  already  on  board  but  he 
does  not  see  them  and  he  is  not  sure.  He  has  a  companion — 
Makita.  The  latter,  very  suspicious,  does  not  leave  him  until 
the  ship  begins  to  move. 

Rid  of  the  Japanese,  Nick  looks  for  Gaspard  and  Betty. 
He  cannot  find  them.  More  and  more  worried,  he  paces  the 
deck. 

After  a  time,  a  man — a  Frenchman  who  is  seated  at  a 
table — stops  him.  "You're  Monsieur  Griggs,  aren't  you?"  the 
man  says.  "Yes,"  Nick  replies.  "I'm  the  captain,"  the  man 
says.   He  lowers  his  voice.    "They're  in  my  stateroom." 


toire.  They  knew  the  words  to  There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail,  and  Tipperary,  and  Over  There.  Nick  taught 
them  the  Beer  Barrel  Polka,  and  they  were  rolling  out 
the  barrel  in  enthusiastic,  flawed  voices,  when  a  cable 
snapped  louder  than  they  could  sing. 

The  ropes  running  in  the  gutters  at  the  edge  of  the 
deck  slackened  and  began  to  flop  against  one  another. 
The  ship  was  drifting.  Even  the  bridge  game  was 
halted  and  through  the  grunts  from  below  and  the 
cries  from  above,  the  tobacco  man  said:  "Damn  it 
all,  the  steering  gear  must  be  pooped  out  again;" 

The  chorus  moved  from  the  hatch  cover  to  make 
room  for  the  repair  crew. 

Dixon  said,  "You  know,  it  would  be  infernally 
tiresome  to  have  to  turn  back." 


She  was  standing  there,  waiting  for  him.   They  slid 
into  each  other's  arms,  as  if  they  were  alone,  stand- 1 
ing  motionless.  Then  he  held  her  away  to  look  at  her  I 


Nick  felt  cold.  He  jammed  his  fists  into  his  pants 
pockets  and  stared  at  the  Japanese  destroyer  off  star- 
board. 

"No  use  funking,"  said  Dixon.  "Do  give  us  the 
key  for  that  barrel  song,  Nick,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
Now,  all  of  us:    Roll  out  the  barrel  .  .  ." 

By  midnight,  the  ship  was  on  its  way  once  more. 
The  passengers  retired  to  their  staterooms  around  the 
saloon.  Nick  went  below  with  Dixon,  brushed  his 
teeth  and  said,  after  an  elaborate  yawn: 

"Think  I'll  sleep  up  on  deck  tonight.  I  like  the  air." 

"Capital  idea,"  said  Dixon.  "You  take  one  hatch 
and  I'll  take  the  other." 

He  bounced  up  the  stairs  with  his  pillow  and  one 
of  his  golf  irons.  "Handy,  if  there's  rats,"  he  told 
Nick. 

Nick  lay  on  his  hatch  cover,  watching  the  river 
widen,  and  wondering  how  quickly  Dixon  would  fall 
asleep.  Presently  he  began  to  curse  and  turn  and 
bang  on  the  hatch  cover. 

Dixon  said,  "Are  you  asleep,  old  boy?" 

"Yes." 

Dixon  said,  "Hanged  if  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  below.    What  do  you  say?" 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  Nick  said.  "I'll  follow  you 
down  in  a  little  while." 

DIXON  disappeared  with  his  pillow  and  his  golf 
stick.  The  Faucault  was,  at  last,  at  sea.  Nick  be- 
gan to  prowl  around  and  around  the  limited  deck 
space.  Then  he  saw  a  figure  approaching  him  and  hel 
stopped  where  he  was.  It  was  the  captain  who  peered  ( 
up  into  his  face,  nodded  and,  without  speaking,  beck-j 
oned  him  to  follow. 

Above,  approaching  the  bridge,  the  captain  looked  i 
about  him  before  he  opened  the  door  to  his  cabin.j 
Betty  was  standing  there,  waiting  for  Nick.    They  slid t 
into  each  other's  arms,  as  if  they  were  alone,  standing 
motionless  and  wordless.    Then  he  held  her  away  toj 
look  at  her  and  they  wrinkled  their  noses  at  each  other.  I 
Behind  her,  he  now  saw  Henri  Gaspard  lying  on  his 
back,  with  one  leg  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  cap-t 
tain's  bunk  and  one  arm  crooked  over  his  face.    He 
was  asleep. 

The  captain  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "In  a  few 
minutes  you  may  come  out  on  the  bridge." 

He  tiptoed  out  to  order  the  helmsman  below  and 
took  the  wheel.    By  the  time  Nick  crept  out,  he  wasl 
alone  and  Betty,  too,  could  steal  out  to  join  Nick  on  I 
the  starboard  bulge  of  the  bridge. 

He  wanted  just  to  stay  there,  silent  by  her  side,' 
but  he  forced  himself  to  speak:  "Were  there  anyl 
slips?" 

"None.  The  car  went  directly  to  the  river.  The 
sampan  was  waiting.  And  we  believe  no  one  noticed." 

"Does  that  mean  we're  set?" 

"We  cannot  feel  easy  until  after  we  leave  Pula 
Condore  around  noon  today.  You  know,  it's  their 
Devil's  Island  out  here.  Two  island  officials  are  on 
board." 

"Not  on  their  way  to  Singapore?" 

"No,  on  their  way  back  to  Pula  Condore."  She 
rested  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  "I  was  afraid 
I'd  never  see  you  again,  my  darling." 

"I  was  more  than  afraid." 

"Do  we  knock  wood?"  They  solemnly  rapped  on 
the  railing.  "You  see,  if  they  should  become  too  alert 
at  the  prison  to  which  Father  was  to  be  transferred, 
if  they  should  check  back  immediately,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  day  of  the  trial  .  .  ." 

"Did  the  guard  plan  to  skip  as  soon  as  he  handed 
in  the  receipt?" 

"Absolutely  no.  He  is  a  brave  man,  he  will  wait 
until  just  before  the  trial." 

"Well,  if  they  find  out  immediately,  they  still 
mightn't  suspect  you're  here." 

"It's  the  only  ship  out,  not  counting  Japanese,"  she 
said.    "Listen.    They'll  think  of  everything." 

"All  right.  That  means  there's  still  a  chance  this 
Pula  Condore  place  would  be  notified  before  we  dock 
there." 

She  nodded.  "The  captain  wants  to  talk  to  you 
about  this." 

"Okay."  He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  toward 
the  wheel. 

Betty  said,  "I  told  Nick  a  little  about  Pula  Condore." 

"When  we  arrive  there,  I  (Continued  on  page  60J 


The  Thrill  is  Gone 

By  Charles  Rupert 


THE  news  in  yesterday's  papers  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  for  Henry  Dawkins,  as 
many  of  his  friends  supposed,  but  the  logical 
next  step  in  a  strange  and  long-concealed  pattern  that 
stretched  from  his  cradle  to  the  courtroom. 

The  hidden  passion  of  Henry's  heart  was  a  desire 
for  excitement,  a  dream  of  adventure  and  danger. 
He  was  a  small,  freckled  man  with  volcanic  blue  eyes 
and  he  worked  in  a  piano  factory  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tant and  almost  uninhabited  reaches  of  the  Bronx. 
He  lived  not  far  from  the  plant  in  the  third  floor  front 
of  a  rooming'  house.  In  his  room  was  a  grand  piano 
and  a  shelf  filled  with  secondhand  detective  and 
Western  novels.  Henry  could  not  play  the  piano  and 
had  bought  his  instrument  merely  to  make  the 
proper  impression  on  his  employer.  Neither  was  he 
a  detective  or  a  cowboy,  but  he  lived  in  a  storybook 
world,  always  hoping  that  some  day  something  would 
happen  to  him.  And  one  day  something  did. 

There  came  in  Henry's  mail  a  summons  for  jury 
duty.  As  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  defendant, 
had  never  been  arrested,  and  had  no  prejudices 
against  capital  punishment,  he  was  acceptable  to 
both  sides,  and  so  became  a  member  of  the  jury. 

The  prisoner  was  Wilma  Bowers,  a  widow,  and 
the  charge  was  that  she  had  willfully,  and  knowingly, 
and  with  malice  aforethought,  dropped  into  her  hus- 
band's beer  enough  cyanide  of  potassium  to  kill  a 
horse.  Mrs.  Bowers  admitted  having  bought  the 
poison  but  only  at  her  husband's  command.  She  ad- 
mitted also  that  she  had  induced  him  to  take  out  a 
life  insurance  policy  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  but 
she  felt  this  was  no  more  than  proper  wifely  pru- 
dence. Finally  she  asserted  that  her  husband  had 
suffered  from  chronic  headaches  and  dosed  his  own 
beer  with  poison  because  he  was  tired  of  pain.  In 
fact,  he  wrote  a  suicide  note  and  left  it  on  the  table 
in  the  hall.  Unfortunately,  in  the  distraction  of  her 
grief,  Wilma  could  not  remember  where  she  had 
mislaid  this  vital  document. 

"A  likely  story!"  fleered  the  district  attorney,  roll- 
ing his  eyes  at  the  jury.  But  Dawkins  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  district  attorney.  He  could  concentrate 
only  on  the  lovely  prisoner.  Henry  thought  that 
Wilma  was  a  fascinating,  glamorous  creature.  The 
modest  dressing  of  her  dark  hair,  the  hope  and  fear 
in  her  large  eyes,  the  curvacious  figure,  made  the 
blood  incandescent  in  his  veins.  In  fact,  he  barely 
heard  the  impassioned  arguments  of  prosecutor  and 
counsel  for  defense. 

The  first  vote  in  the  jury  room  was  eleven  to  one 
for  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  one  acquittal  ballot  was 
Henry's.  When  he  realized  that  all  the  other  jurors 
were  ready  to  send  the  beautiful  prisoner  to  the  elec- 
tric chair  he  was  stunned.  Then  he  sprang  into  ac- 
tion. Never  a  garrulous  man,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  gifted  with  a  superb  eloquence.  He  argued 
and  debated,  pleaded  and  denounced,  while  hours 
rolled  on.  Just  before  dinner,  a  second  vote  was 
taken  and  the  count  stood  seven  to  five — for  ac- 
quittal. By  midnight,  the  last  stand-out  for  electro- 
cution, a  Mrs.  Harrington,  changed  her  vote.  The 
jury  reported  a  unanimous  vote  of  not  guilty. 


Naturally  the  defense  attorney  learned  of  the 
magnificent  behavior  of  Henry  Dawkins.  The  result 
was  an  invitation  to  luncheon,  from  which  counsel 
then  excused  himself.  Wilma  Bowers  and  Henry 
were  alone  at  last. 

Eventually  Henry  said,  "You  are  the  most  won- 
derful woman  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  be  with 
you  forever." 

"This  is  sudden,"  admitted  Wilma,  "but  I  like  it. 
I  accept." 

One  week  later  they  were  married.  Then  began 
for  Henry  Dawkins  a  period  of  ecstatic  and  thrill- 
filled  days  and  nights.  Wilma,  the  widow,  was  a 
tender  and  affectionate  teacher  of  her  bachelor  pu- 
pil. But  the  familiar  joys  of  wedlock  were  of  wholly 
secondary  importance  to  Henry  Dawkins.  He  ac- 
cepted them  only  as  a  pleasant  by-product  of  a 
larger  bliss.  His  was  a  secret  and  solitary  happiness, 
the  thrill  of  living  close  to  danger. 

Not  for  one  moment  had  Henry  ever  felt  himself 
deceived  about  Wilma.  He  devoutly  believed  the 
whole  story  as  told  to  the  jury  by  the  district  attor- 
ney. Now  he  felt  certain  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  she  would  do  to  him  what  she  did  to  her 
first  husband.  At  last  he  was  living  a  real  adven- 
ture! Thus  he  was  not  surprised  when  Wilma  sug- 
gested that  he  take  out  life  insurance;  he  signed  the 
application  with  glee.  Until  the  policy  was  issued  he 
felt  uncomfortably  and  disappointingly  secure. 

But  once  the  policy,  naming  Wilma  as  sole  bene- 
ficiary, without  possibility  of  change,  was  deliverec 
to  him,  life  really  became  exciting.  If  Wilma  baked 
an  apple  pie,  Henry  tasted  it  with  eyes  to  one  side, 
tongue  poised,  for  the  distant  tang  of  an  alien  taste. 
He  went  curiously  to  sleep  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  wake  up. 

Then  came  a  winter's  night,  with  the  wind  crying 
like  a  bad  child.  The  lamps  were  low  in  the  Daw- 
kins' living  room,  and  Henry  was  in  his  easy  chair 
reading  a  detective  novel.  Through  the  door  came 
Wilma,  smiling;  in  one  hand  she  carried  an  empty 
glass  and  in  the  other  an  uncapped  bottle.  Henry's 
heart  vaulted  and  fell.  He  remembered;  his  prede- 
cessor had  passed  out  after  a  draught  of  beer. 

"My  dear,"  he  grinned,  "that  looks  like  brown  Oc- 
tober ale.  You  remember — the  song  in  Robin  Hood?" 

"Robin  Hood?"  repeated  Wilma,  aghast.  "Did 
you  say  Robin  Hood?" 

"Yes,"  said  Henry.    "Anything  wrong  about  it?" 

Wilma's  hand,  pouring  the  beer,  began  to  tremble. 
"Robin  Hood,"  she  repeated.  "I  remember  now." 

She  rushed  across  the  room  toward  the  bookcase, 
and  her  hands  raced  from  title  to  title.  She  gave  a 
little  triumphant  squeal  and  pulled  out  a  book,  shook 
it,  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
With  a  cry  from  the  heart  she  seized  it  and  held  it 
triumphantly  before  Henry's  bug-eyed  stare..  There 
it  was,  and  no  mistake.  Her  first  husband's  note, 
proclaiming  his  intention  to  commit  suicide.  Wilma 
was  not  a  murderess.  She  was  vindicated.  .  .  . 

The  squib  in  the  paper  yesterday  told  how  Henry 
Dawkins  of  the  Bronx  went  to  Reno  and  got  his 
divorce.  **• 


ILLUSTRATED        BY       WALTER        KLETT 


Henry  Dawkins  was  not  listening  to  the 
district  attorney.  He  could  concentrate 
only  on  the  lovely  prisoner.  He  thought 
that  Wilma  was  a  glamorous  creature.  She 
made  the  blood  incandescent  in  his  veins 
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proceeded  through  the  place  in  the  ac- 
customed way,  working  backstage,  man- 
aging props,  managing  the  shows. 

When  she  got  to  Warners'  there  were 
discussions  over  her  name.  It  was  felt 
that  while  Smith  was  a  distinguished 
name  it  was  not  strictly  exclusive.  As  for 
Alexis,  it  was  masculine.  It  was  further 
:  pointed  out  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
Smiths.  Gladys,  gad  changed  her  name 
to  Mary  Pickford.  Alexis  handled  this 
competently  by  simply  walking  away  at 
such  a  pace  that  strange  little  creatures 
known  as  press  agents  were  left  panting 
behind. 

"If  I  came  home  with  my  name 
changed,  I'd  get  smacked,"  said  Alexis, 
who  has  great  respect  for  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  pi' re. 

Just  how  serious  Warners'  were  about 
Alexis  at  first  cannot  be  determined. 
They  were  paying  her  something  less 
than  a  ransom  and  were  getting  full 
worth  in  press  publicity.  She  spent  her 
first  weeks  practically  unclothed,  appear- 
ing for  so  many  bathing-suit  pictures 
that  the  world  could  only  surmise  that 
the  girl  spent  her  sleeping  hours  in  a 
bathhouse. 

AThe  fan  mail  following  her  first  screen 
showings  was  such  that  if  she  could  act 
it  was  all  right  and  if  she  couldn't  she 
would  be  in  pictures  anyhow. 

Darling  of  the  Photographers 

"A  great  native  talent,"  they  said  pro- 
foundly, meaning  that  the  cameramen 
began  chattering  like  apes  when  she  ap- 
proached. They  worried  neither  about 
shadows  nor  freak  angles  nor  elongated 
noses;  they  simply  turned  the  machine 
in  her  direction  and  let  it  run. 

At  the  same  time  the  press  department 
was  chinning  itself  in  ecstasy.  Placing 
still  photographs  of  Alexis  was  almost 
too  simple;  they  had  to  find  a  tag  line 
for  her.  Ever  since  this  department 
christened  Ann  Sheridan  the  "oomph 
girl"  it  has  been  torturing  itself  for  a  new 
triumph.  It  wasn't  long  before  they  came 
chortling  forth  with  a  nifty  for  Alexis: 
"The  Blond  Bomber." 

Nobody  gave  a  hoot  and  they  tried 
again.  They  dug  up  one  James  Darling, 
president  of  the  Dynamiters  Guild  of 
America,  who  promptly  designated  Miss 
Smith  as  the  "Dynamite  Girl"  and  pre- 
sented her  with  an  "Oscar"  consisting  of 
five  phony  dynamite  sticks.  Mr.  Darling 
also  made  a  speech: 

"Miss  Smith  is  full  of  tremendous  en- 
ergy, ready  to  explode  on  the  slightest 
impulse  and  walking  around  with  a  half 
mad  on,  like  dynamite." 

All  that  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Smith  is  that  if  she  can  survive  all  this 
she  must  be  an  actress. 

On  the  personal  side,  the  girl  is  all 
right.  She  takes  her  fame  as  a  matter  of 
course,  somehow  feeling  that  heaven  and 
not  proximity  to  the  studios  brought  it 
all  about,  but  in  other  ways  she  is  nor- 
mal. She  has  been  driving  her  own 
coupe  since  she  was  sixteen  and  is  always 
getting  tickets. 

One  day  a  cop  stopped  her  and  said, 
"You're  Alexis  Smith,  the  movie  actress. 
I've  been  waiting  for  you." 

Because  she  lives  at  home  and  has  to 
be  in  early  like  a  good  girl,  she  knows 
very  little  about  Hollywood  night  life, 
which  is  no  loss  to  anyone.  The  war  is  a 
powerful  thing;  it  even  made  Hollywood 
duller  than  usual.  Rumors  have  it  that 
her  boy  friend  is  Craig  Stevens  and  if  so 
this  must  set  Mr.  Stevens  back  a  pretty 
kopeck  because  Alexis  runs  strongly  to 


steaks  and  other  hot  meats.  However, 
they  are  addicted  to  drive-ins  and  other 
lesser  enjoyments,  including  dancing,  at 
which  Alexis  is  still  adept. 

Dancing  on  your  toes  is  a  disease," 
say  her  friends.  "It's  harder  to  break 
than  the  marijuana  habit." 

She  still  takes  dancing  lessons  three 
times  a  week  and  is  said  to  be  good  in 
tap,  ballet  and  interpretive  forms  of  that 
minor  art.  Her  family  have  no  servants 
and  she  helps  with  the  dishes.  After  fin- 
ishing The  Constant  Nymph,  she  went 
into  Gentleman  Jim,  the  life  of  James  J. 
Corbctt,  with  Errol  Flynn. 

It  was  a  lucky  break  because,  as  pre- 
viously hinted,  Warners'  are  not  crowded 
with  lofty  actors.  Her  height  is  listed  as 
5'7",  but  that  is  in  her  stocking  feet.  She 
is  a  good  5'9"  with  heels  and  we  don't 
mean  male  actors. 

Her  father  looks  after  her  finances, 
which  are  just  slightly  north  of  peonage, 
as  with  all  young  actresses,  but  there  is 
a  vague  possibility  that  Warners'  will 
make  a  readjustment  following  her  ele- 
vation to  stardom.  She  saves  money  and 
has  a  definite  financial  program — some- 
thing worked  out  with  a  slide  rule,  no 
doubt. 

The  Smiths  seem  to  have  a  little  money 
ahead,  however,  because  recently  they 
built  an  addition  to  the  old  homestead  in 
Glendale.  They  had  a  family  council 
and  vowed  a  good  Scottish  vow  that  they 
would  have  no  rumpus  room,  bar  or 
swimming  pool.  Alexis  has  lost  her  love 
for  swimming  pools. 

The  family  now  has  a  box  at  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  this  making  up  for  the  years 
when  they  had  to  get  to  the  free  seats  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  replete  with  sand- 
wiches, umbrellas  and  insect  spray. 
Alexis  takes  pride  in  her  fame  and  al- 
ways hangs  around  beauty  parlors  with 
the  hope  that  somebody  is  going  to  dis- 
cover that  she  is  the  girl  whose  picture 
hangs  near  the  drier.  They  almost  never 
do  it.  Even  in  Glendale  her  heart  was 
broken  in  that  way,  the  manicurist 
merely  saying,  "That's  a  girl  from 
around  here.  Quite  nice-looking." 

She  will  soon  be  working  in  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Mark  Twain  with  Fredric 
March.  He  has  been  warned  that  she  is 
fond  of  green  onions  and  is  prepared. 

"Just  a  little  advance  warning,"  he 
says.  "I'm  a  garlic  man  myself." 

Success  Story  in  Reverse 

She  was  in  Hollywood  High  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  Lana  Turner 
of  the  same  institution  was  being  discov- 
ered in  a  drugstore  by  a  movie  scout. 
But  Alexis  has  had  none  of  the  little 
boring  things  happen  to  her.  She  was  not 
found  in  a  five-and-ten:  she  was  not  un- 
derstudy to  a  great  star  who  came  down 
with  pellagra;  she  did  not  sit  next  to  a 
great  producer  who  swooned  into  his 
coffee  cup  at  sight  of  her;  she  has  simply 
had  it  soft,  first  and  last. 

That  would  be  all  right  if  she  weren't 
ruining  all  the  illusions  of  Hollywood 
glamor  by  that  Glendale  stuff.  Nobody 
loves  Glendale  more  than  we  do.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  divine  place  used  by  radio 
comedians  as  the  equivalent  of  Oshkosh. 
However,  we  belong  to  the  school  which 
maintains  that  all  movie  actresses  should 
live  in  castles  which  can  be  reached  only 
by  gallant  knights  climbing  up  rose  trel- 
lises. We  also  think  it  would  be  wrong 
if  Miss  Tallulah  Bankhead  lived  in  Gary, 
Indiana.  There  is  a  Tightness  about  these 
things  that  must  be  observed. 
The  End 
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been  taken  over  by  maps,  and  Mr.  Vest 
and  friends  have  begun  to  spread  their 
activities  to  the  second  floor.  Mrs.  Vest 
is  in  quite  a  state.  Geography  is  ruining 
her  life. 

HERE'S  a  plea  for  football  articles 
that  are  not  written  in  footballese.  Ad- 
mittedly, it's  a  bit  late  for  beefs  of  this 
sort  although  we're  in  complete  sympa- 
thy. Anyway,  Miss  Eunice  Squarsch  of 
Mahanoy  City,  Pennsylvania,  will  not 
have  to  read  any  until  next  fall,  or  hardly 
any.  Miss  Squarsch  admits  that  it's  nice 
to  read  in  a  magazine  that  Tubthump 
Teachers  won  from  Nougat  Normal  in 
the  last  few  seconds  of  play  in  1941.  But 
after  reading  the  heartening  news  twice, 
she  still  wonders  what  happened  in  those 
last  few  moments.  "All  I  got  out  of  it," 
sighs  Miss  Squarsch,  "is  that  Mike  Badg- 
ernosi,  a  blocking  quarter,  called  for  the 
well-known  7-G,  figuring  that  Teachers 
with  their  unbalanced  five-three-two-one 
defense  would  be  looking  for  7-D  with 
the  tailback  on  the  weak  side  and  a  man 
in  motion  with  his  ends  wide.  But  in- 
stead of  this,  Mike  goes  into  a  short  punt 
formation,  reverses  his  field  and  throws 
up  in  the  flat,  refusing  the  penalty.  Teach- 
ers fell  for  the  brilliant  stratagem  and 
went  over  from  the  three  on  a  crossbuck, 
calling  for  time  out  at  the  half."  All  this 
is  as  clear  to  Miss  Squarsch  as  the  text  of 
an  insurance  policy,  an  OPA  rationing 
directive,  a  government  revenue  bill  or 
one  of  this  column's  attempts  to  be 
brainy.  "Just  tell  the  boys  writing  such 
pieces,"  asks  Miss  Squarsch,  "to  come 
clean.    Won't  you?" 


MR.  BERTON  KNIPP  JACKLYN  of 
Sarasota,  Florida,  has  written  "a  preci- 
sion poem  in  the  modern  idiom  review- 
ing the  war  from  Munich  to  Monrovia 
with  footnotes."  But  we  shall  not  read 
it.  Mr.  Jacklyn  will  not  let  us.  He  says 
that  the  denial  serves  us  right.  "I  sent 
you  a  similarly  styled  review  of  Napo- 
leon's Russian  campaign,"  he  writes, 
"and  one  of  your  secretaries  returned  it 
to  me  with  the  comment  that  the  hero- 
ine's conduct  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  man  she  had  married  was  an 
Anglophobe  is  scarcely  credible.  With 
certain  changes — I  shall  not  send  my 
verses  to  you  this  time,  but  hope  that  my 
decision  will  not  disrupt  our  otherwise 
cordial  relations.  Sir,  there  was  no  hero- 
ine or  bridegroom  in  my  poem  of 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  Further- 
more, the  writer  of  that  letter  reversed 
my  name,  making  it  Jacklyn  Knipp.  I 
am  congratulating  myself  that  I  did  not 
enclose  return  postage.  I  am  still  await- 
ing your  reply  to  my  invitation  to  you  to 
dine  with  me." 

AND  we've  received  a  number  of  letters 
protesting  against  a  small-time  crack  we 
made  some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  if 
we  were  consulted  we'd  turn  the  war 
over  to  the  F.B.I.,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  government  agen- 
cies making  few,  if  any,  mistakes.  The 
latest  objection  we've  had  comes  from 
a  quartermaster  corps  colonel  who,  if 
you  ask  us,  is  a  pretty  dreary  customer. 
But  we  still  wonder  where  we'd  be  if 
it  weren't  for  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Ma- 
rines. ...  W.  D. 


"The  foreman  wants  me  to  come  up  to  his  office  to  look  at  his  blueprints" 
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What's  so  tough  about  being  a  bom- 
bardier?" Mr.  Pfifer  demanded; 
then:  'The  bombardier's  the  fel- 
low the  pilot  drives  the  plane 
for,  isn't  he?  You're  a  lucky  fel- 
low,   young    Hoag,    to    be    here" 


Flying  Gadget 
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By  Libbie  Block 


When  they  washed  Danny 
Hoag  out  of  a  pilot's 
cockpit  he  set  out  to  show 
the  Air  Corps  just  what  a 
really  tough  boy  he  was 


SOME  men,  like  some  teams  and 
I  some  nations,  are  crushed  by  first 
1  defeat.  Some  men,  some  teams, 
some  nations  rise  up  again  and  win.  And 
some  are  lost  .  .  . 

When  Etenny  Hoag  washed  out  as  a 
pilot  cadet,  the  change  in  him  was  from 
gold  to  brass.  He  had  been  an  earnest 
student;  and  physically,  a  perfect  speci- 
men ...  a  pleasant  redheaded  Tarzan. 
But  the  Army  had  dismissed  him  as  pilot 
material.  What  he  had  a  talent  for,  they 
said,  was  the  gentle  art  of  bombing.  He 
transferred  to  Baffine  Field  and  there  was 
a  new  hardness  about  him,  a  new  reck- 
lessness. 

He  set  out  to  put  his  mark  on  Baffine 
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Field  and  the  town  of  Murphy,  Texas, 
which  it  adjoined — the  mark  of  the  play- 
boy, the  wise  guy.  "I'll  show  them,"  he 
thought  fiercely.  Though  what  he  would 
show  whom,  he  never  asked  himself. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  he 
had  never  been  scared  before.  Now  he 
was  tormented,  he  was  stiff -scared  that 
he  would  wash  out  again. 

He  did  pretty  well  with  the  girls  of 
Murphy,  Texas.  He  let  them  ask  him  out 
to  dinner  .  .  .  the  tanned  face  below  the 
rusty  toothbrush  haircut  became  a  fa- 
miliar sight  at  the  tables  of  the  town's 
best  families.  Indifferently,  he  dodged 
the  girls  whose  kisses  were  easy;  the 
hard-to-get,  he  blitzed.  His  mother 
would  never  have  recognized  him. 

But  Mrs.  Hoag  was  way  up  north  in 
Wyoming,  where  Danny  had  come  from, 
and  maybe  it  was  just  as  well.  Maybe 
even  his  mother  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  get  under  his  brashness  to  where  he 
was  hurt. 

He  was  giving  a  pretty  good  imitation 
of  a  bad  boy.   As  far  as  his  bombardier 


instructor,  Lieutenant  Jack  Harquer,  was 
concerned,  it  was  a  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof. 

Lieutenant  Harquer  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a  psychologist.  He  was  twenty-five, 
almost  of  an  age  with  his  pupils,  and 
what  he  wanted  most  in  all  the  world 
was  to  be  postman  to  a  few  tons  of  bombs 
sent  to  Tokyo,  special  delivery.  Instead 
of  which  he  trained  one  flight  of  bom- 
bardiers after  another. 

As  a  good  instructor  he  had  spotted 
Danny  Hoag  as  a  good  potential  bom- 
bardier. The  boy  had  a  bombardier's 
hands,  quick,  easy-jointed.  Already  he 
was  handling  the  instrument  as  though 
he'd  been  born  to  it.  And  yet,  and  yet . . . 

Well,  it  was  this:  What  counts  with 
a  bombardier  is  how  close  his  dropped 
egg  comes  to  his  target.  Cadet  Hoag 
wasn't  getting  them  close  enough.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Lieutenant  Harquer  this 
cloudless  blue  afternoon  to  find  out  why 
not.  To  Cadets  Weatherly,  Bobbins  and 
Hoag  he  had  announced,  "I'm  going  up- 
stairs with  you  boys,"  and  had  seen  un- 


ease take  two  of  the  faces  and  defiance, 
the  third. 

Today's  mission  was  in  the  B-18,  the 
Flying  Boxcar.  From  medium  low  alti- 
tudes the  cadets  were  to  bomb  a  shack  far 
out  on  the  Texas  prairie.  Ordinarily  they 
would  be  traveling  without  an  instructor, 
scoring  one  another.  The  fact  that  Lieu- 
tenant Harquer  was  coming  along  indi- 
cated that  one  of  them  was  in  for  a 
check  ride. 

But  which  one?  Weatherly,  from 
Georgia?  Or  Bobby  Bobbins?  Or  Hoag? 
I'm  the  one,  Danny  thought,  and  his 
stomach  sickened.  It's  me!  The  Flying 
Boxcar  circled  up  and  out,  en  route  to 
the  target. 

By  the  time  Lieutenant  Harquer  came 
into  the  greenhouse,  Danny  had  his  face 
ready,  eyes  narrowed  and  lips  derisive. 

"Okay,  Mister  Hoag,"  Lieutenant  Har- 
quer said.  "I'd  like  to  see  you  drop  a  few." 

Bobby  crawled  out,  the  instructor 
took  his  place  beside  Danny.  In  a  min- 
ute Bobby  would  be  indicating  to  Rink 
(Continued  on  page  65.) 
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The  Battle  of  Sam  Hill's  Army 

Continued  from  page  20 


talk  with  lightning  .  .  .  Indian  come 
ahead,  white  man'— hell — wait!" 

Mr.  Hill  lifted  his  hands  and  fired  a 
fast  paragraph  or  two  at  the  Rattle- 
snake. He  turned  to  Tom  Goat.  "All 
right,  let  him  have  his  way.  I'll  cover 
the  pair  of  you.    You  get  him?" 

"I  got  him.  Grandpaw  and  I  will  take 
a  crack  at  the  two  laps  and  see  if  we 
can  keep  it  quiet  with  his  old  rope  trick 
and  my  machete.  They've  got  a  portable 
radio  set  over  there.  Can  you  see  them?" 

"I  see  them  now — one  of  'em  grinding 
that  generator  like  a  dog  digging  up  a 
bone  and  the  other  banging  away  with  a 
slow  key.  International  code,  but  I  can't 
get  it.   lap  lingo,  I  guess,  to  their  ship." 

"I'll  move  in  now,"  Tom  Goat  said. 
"If  there's  any  shooting — most  of  them 
are  behind  us — excuse  me  for  trying  to 
break  in  with  any  advice,  Mr.  Hill." 

"Hop  to  it.  I'm  ready  for  shootin'  to 
start,  but  I'll  stay  quiet  while  you  get 
that  pair  over  there." 

A  long  five  minutes  of  tense  waiting 
and  then  Sam  Hill  thought  that  he  could 
see  a  dark  shadow  creep  along  behind 
a  big  pine  tree  that  stood  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  two  Japanese.  The  next  five 
minutes  seemed  to  be  an  hour  and  then 
the  Jap  who  had  been  grinding  away 
at  the  radio  fell  backward  suddenly,  into 
the  Rattlesnake's  arms.  The  other  Jap's 
head  bounced  over  the  radio  set  and 
rolled  into  a  clump  of  mesquite. 

SAM  HILL  wriggled  his  way  along  the 
ground  toward  the  kill.  He  dragged 
the  body  of  the  headless  Jap  into  the 
brush  while  John  Rattle  lifted  the  tight 
loop  of  a  rawhide  cord  from  the  other 
Jap's  throat.  "They'll  wonder  what 
broke  his  message,"  Sam  Hill  whispered 
to  Tom  Goat.  "Let's  get  to  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  and  see  if  we  can  spot  their  ship. 
This  is  a  tough  spot  for  a  three-man 
army!" 

A  fringe  of  coarse  grass  grew  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  Five  feet  from  the 
edge  Sam  Hill  signaled  his  companions 
to  halt.  "Your  hair  shows  up  too  plain 
against  this  grass.  My  gray  head  was 
made  for  the  job."  He  inched  his  way 
ahead,  reluctant  to  displace  a  single 
sheaf  of  the  waving  grass  and  then,  be- 
low him  and  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
north,  the  whole  scene  lay  revealed. 

"Submarines!  Four  of  them,  and  a 
slim  gray  boat  with  two  low,  stubby  fun- 
nels! A  mine  layer — fifty  mines  there  on 
her  deck!" 

A  dozen  torpedoes  lay  nested  on  the 
forward  deck  of  the  gray  ship,  and  an- 
other one  of  the  deadly  projectiles  was 
swinging  in  a  sling  toward  the  deck  of 
the  nearest  sub. 

Sam  Hill  lifted  his  right  hand  and 
flagged  a  slow  signal  to  John  Rattle  and 
Tom  Goat.  "Come  ahead."  When  they 
could  hear  him,  "Pig  boats!"  he  whis- 
pered. "There's  about  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  we  can  explode  one  of 
those  mines  on  the  head  end  of  that  mine 
layer  with  rifle  fire.  It's  risky,  but  it's 
our  big  chance.  Figure  the  range- 
quick!" 

"Three  hundred  yards,"  Tom  Goat 
said.  "They're  three  hundred  feet  be- 
low us.  It's  a  tough  shot." 

"Check  the  barrel  of  your  rifle — no 
sand  in  it,"  Sam  told  Tom.  "Take  it 
slow,  and  when  I  count  three  we  fire.  Af- 
ter that,  if  the  devil  deals  against  us,  pour 
it  into  those  mines  until  something  hap- 
pens.  Are  you  all  set?" 

"All  set,"  Tom  Goat  said.  John  Rat- 
tle grunted. 

Sam  Hill  abandoned  his  whispering 


and  spoke  slowly:  "Breathe  natural,  now. 
Hold  your  breath  on  the  'ready' — and 
here  we  go  .  .  .  ready  .  .  .  aim  her  low, 
and  fire  .  .  .  one,  and  two,  and  three!" 

John  Rattle  fired  his  third  shot  on  the 
top  of  a  violent  earthquake  that  jolted 
him  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

"Felt  like  a  mule  kicked  me  in  the 
stummick,"  Sam  Hill  growled.  A  volcano 
roared  up  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
shattered  subs,  and,  through  it,  crowd- 
ing the  smoke  and  flame  aside,  water  and 
steam  and  the  torn  steel  of  dead  ships 
lifted  against  the  western  sky. 

"Fair  enough!"  Sam  Hill  said,  after 
the  swelling  in  his  throat  subsided. 
"Looks  like  we  scored  a  five!  Break  out 
some  shells  now,  and  dig  in!  We've  got 
to  hold  this  position  against  those  yel- 
low swine  behind  us  until  we  clean  'em 
up.  Then  we'll  see  if  we  can  make  that 
radio  work." 

John  Rattle  began  to  laugh  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Presently,  recover- 
ing his  mask:  "Fifty  years  I  kill  deer, 


Hill  burned  the  key  for  eight  minutes 
before  he  was  interrupted  by  four  shots 
from  John  Rattle's  rifle.  "Jap  coming!" 
John  Rattle  announced.  "You  better 
help  me  fight  'urn  now." 

"There's  one  military  advantage  in 
this  position,"  Sam  Hill  observed,  after 
a  twenty-minute  stretch  of  fast  work 
with  his  rifle.  "Our  rear  is  darn'  well 
protected!" 

"Not  bad  hunting,  cither,"  Tom  Goat 
added.  "Grandpop  has  bagged  eleven  of 
the  lousy  lizards.  I've  got  six  and  I've 
counted  a  sure  eight  for  your  gun.  You 
think  they'll  try  to  rush  us — with  a  touch 
of  the  bayonet  for  good  measure?" 
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GUESS  all  Jap  dead,"  John  Rattle 
grunted.  "Me  hungry  now.  I  go 
look.  Come  back  half-hour."  He  slid 
into  the  brush,  bearing  to  the  right  on  the 
first  leg  of  his  scouting  tour. 

After  a  while:  "I'll  hold  this  point," 
Sam  Hill  said  to  Tom  Goat.  "You'd 
better   sneak   over   until    you're   above 
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bear,  man — first  time  now  kill  every- 
thing one  shot!  Fifty  years — first  time 
I  laugh!" 

"I'll  go  up  and  bring  that  radio  rig 
back  here,"  Tom  Goat  said.  "Maybe 
after  a  while  I  can  nail  a  Jap  that  has 
some  cigarettes  on  him." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Sam  Hill  said. 
"Like  as  not  they'll  be  heading  back  by 
this  time." 

AGAINST  the  rim  of  the  bluff,  con- 
l.  cealed  by  a  growth  of  overhanging 
brush  Sam  Hill  and  Tom  Goat  started  in 
on  the  radio  rig  while  John  Rattle  lay  on 
guard  against  the  landward  enemy. 

"Crank  her  and  I'll  prospect  around 
the  kilocycle  corral  and  trust  to  luck," 
Sam  Hill  said  to  Tom  Goat.  "We'll  try 
her  on  every  wave  length  on  the  dial  and 
see  what  happens.  Where  are  we?  Mid- 
way, let's  say,  between  Potam  and 
Huatabampo.  Patrol  the  railroad  from 
Empalme  to  Navajoa  and  none  of  'em 
can  get  away.  First  of  all  an  S  O  S  and 
a  yelp  for  a  patrol  bomber  that  can  spot 
a  signal  smoke  and  that  can  ride  the 
rolling  wave.   Let's  go!" 

A  short-wave  fan  in  Guaymas  picked 
the  flash  up  first.  After  that,  the  tele- 
grams from  the  other  short-wave  addicts 
began  to  dribble  in  to  Army  and  Navy 
stations  in  Arizona  and  California.  Sam 


the  place  where  the  pig  boats  got  theirs 
and  start  a  signal  fire.  Make  it  easy  for 
any  flier  to  spot  us." 

Fifteen  minutes  after  Tom  Goat 
moved  away  Sam  Hill  saw  the  first  thin 
column  of  the  signal  smoke  drift  up- 
ward. He  watched  it  for  a  moment  and 
then,  from  deep  within  the  brush  he 
heard  three  shots.  "The  Rattlesnake's 
gun  .  .  .  and  nobody  shooting  back  at 
him!"  He  waited  for  thirty  seconds  and 
fired  a  single  interrogative  shot  in  the 
air.  John  Rattle  answered  it  at  once  with 
two  shots.  At  which,  throwing  caution 
aside,  Sam  Hill  stood  up  and  started  in- 
land. "I'll  bet  that  old  Yaqui  rattler  has 
struck  again!"  he  mused.  "Like  as  not 
he  hated  to  waste  two  cartridges,  answer- 
ing me." 

John  Rattle  stood  looking  down  at 
three  dead  Japs  when  Sam  Hill  found 
him.  "All  Japs  dead  now,"  the  Yaqui 
said.  "All  right  eat  something  now. 
Plenty  hungry." 

"Bring  the  meat  and  coffee  out  to 
where  we  can  see  better,"  Sam  Hill  di- 
rected. "Maybe  somebody  fly  in,  look 
for  us,  not  see  him  in  here." 

The  coffeepot  had  begun  to  boil  and 
Tom  Goat  had  finished  his  census  of  the 
dead  when  the  silver  fighter  gleamed 
across  the  morning  sky,  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf. 


"Lockheed  P-38,"  Tom  Goat  an- 
nounced.    "Sure  got  here  quick." 

"Bring  us  that  red  blanket  of  mine," 
Sam  Hill  said.  "We'll  flag  him  il  he 
swings  down  to  where  he  can  see  us. 
Probably  just  a  messenger  heading  down 
to  Mexico  City  on  business." 

The  flier  came  back  on  a  wide  turn 
two  minutes  later.  He  brought  his  ship 
down  to  a  thousand  feet  and  circled  the 
signal  fire  three  times,  then  headed  to 
the  north. 

"Looks  like  we  punched  through  with 
that  radio  rig,"  Sam  Hill  observed.  "That 
boy  was  looking  for  us." 

"The  meat  cooked.  Coffee  ready," 
John  Rattle  said.  "Eat  now.  Everybody 
come  here  purty  soon  now." 

Within  the  hour  a  trio  of  North 
American  Mustangs  and  then  a  dozen 
various  planes  had  circled  above  the 
scene. 

At  midday  a  big  Consolidated  patrol 
bomber  drifted  down  and  landed  half  a 
mile  from  the  site  of  the  hillside  scar 
that  marked  the  grave  of  the  Jap  subs. 
She  plowed  ahead  on  her  course  while 
Sam  Hill  with  Tom  Goat  and  John 
Rattle  scrambled  down  to  the  water.  The 
pilot  of  the  bomber  fired  a  question  at 
the  trio  on  the  shore.  "Who  are  you, 
and  what  goes  on?" 

"Climb  into  one  of  your  little  rubber 
boats  and  come  ashore  for  a  look,"  Sam 
Hill  invited.  "We  have  a  few  Jap  cas- 
ualties up  the  hill  for  you." 

THE  skipper  of  the  bomber  and  two 
of  his  crew  came  ashore.  They 
looked  at  the  big  scar  that  had  been 
blasted  into  the  hillside  and  counted  the 
enemy  dead  above  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  full  report  of  the  action  began  to  burn 
through  to  headquarters  over  the  bomb- 
er's radio  ten  minutes  later. 

After  a  while,  having  finished  his  third 
borrowed  cigarette:  "I've  got  to  go  and 
round  up  that  horse  that  hit  the  back 
trail  last  night,"  Tom  Goat  said. 

The  pilot  of  the  bomber  smiled  at 
Tom  Goat.  "Listen,  son,  take  it  easy," 
he  advised.  "Mr.  Hill  and  your  grand- 
paw  and  yourself  just  knocked  over  four 
of  the  biggest  known  subs  in  the  Jap 
navy.  Four  subs  and  their  torpedo  ship. 
There'll  be  a  regiment  of  Mexican  in- 
fantry on  the  job  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Never  mind  that  horse.  I  just  got  orders 
from  the  head  man  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
Area  to  fly  you  three  fightin'  fools  to 
San  Francisco  in  my  ship — pronto. 
You're  probably  headed  for  the  White 
House!" 

"I'd  like  to  stop  over  in  Hollywood 
and  have  a  word  with  that  recruitin'  ser- 
geant that  called  me  an  old  slacker," 
Sam  Hill  declared.  "Buy  him  another 
beer  and  razz  the  heck  out  of  him.  Make 
him  jealous  as  a  pet  hound  when  I  tell 
him  what  a  first-class  scrap  we  had  down 
here." 

"I  got  to  get  my  pants,"  John  Rattle 
added.  "Walk  in  big  town,  no  pants, 
long  time  stay  in  jail." 

"All  right,  get  your  pants!  You  men 
kill  three  or  four  hundred  Japs  and  sink 
four  subs  and  chatter  about  a  pair  of 
pants!  Get  your  pants  and  then  we  head 
north.  You're  due  for  supper  with  the 
commanding  general  a  thousand  miles 
from  here." 

"I  could  stand  a  little  high-toned 
chow,"  Sam  Hill  reflected.  "Venison 
three  times  a  day  is  sort  of  like  the 
eternal  goldfish  in  '17  .  .  .  mayijkif  I  lie 
to  the  general  about  my  age  he  can  fix 
up  another  Army  hitch  for  me." 
The  End 


tr  was  oack  at  Jack  iiiggins ' 


'Es,  it's  Jack's   first — a  boy.  And   after 
Jack  had  got  over  the  shock  of  being  a 
father,  he  began  to  plan,  as  all  of  them  do. 

"What  d'you  think.  Doc,"  he  said,  "sup- 
pose he'll  make  a  doctor?" 

"Could  be,"  1  said.  "Though  I'd  wait  till 
he  got  some  hair  and  teeth  before  I  decided 
for  sure." 

But  shucks!  Jack  wasn't  listening.  By  the 
time  I  left  he'd  had  the  kid  governor — he's 
probably  president  by  now! 

President?  Maybe.  No  telling  what  little 
Johnnie'll  be  when  he  grows  up.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  we're  sure  going  to  be  needing  men 
like  him!  There'll  be  jobs  to  do,  designing 


and  building  things  for  the  future.  Things  like 
television,  and  air  conditioning,  and  plastics, 
and  what'll  come  after  them. 

This  war  is  changing  lots  of  things.  We're 
just  beginning  to  realize  how  big  a  job  we've 
got  ahead.  But  if  the  war's  already  showed 
us  anything,  it's  that  we  couldn't  begin  to 
win  if  there  hadn't  been  men  with  courage 
and  vision  to  build  factories  and  organizations 
big  enough  to  make  the  weapons  and  equip- 
ment our  boys  in  the  Army  and  Navy  need. 

And  it's  showed  us  that  if  the  factories 
can  pour  out  war  stuff  the  way  they're  doing 
today,  afterwards  they  can  turn  out  just  as 
much  to  make  peacetime  living  better. 


So  it's  up  to  us  to  see  that  Johnnie  has  his 
chance,  too.  The  chance  to  use  all  his  initiative 
and  gumption  to  produce  something  worth 
while.  To  give  to  the  world  as  much  as  he 
gets.  There's  some  satisfaction  in  a  job  like 
that!  And  that's  the  kind  of  a  future  I  wish 
for  little  Johnnie  Higgins!  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*  •  • 
The  VOLUME  of  General  Electric  war  produc- 
tion is  so  high  and  the  degree  of  secrecy  required  is  so 
great,  that  we  can  tell  you  little  about  it  now.  When 
it  can  be  told  completely,  we  believe  that  the  story  of 
industry' s  developments  during  the  war  years  will 
make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  progress. 


GENERAL 
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The  Kid  from  Sunnyside 

Continued  from  page  13 


"James  outrode  Arcaro,"  the  railhiuk 
said.  "Eddie  waited  too  long  to  make  his 
move." 

This  little  guy  who,  win  or  lose,  leaves 
them  talking  when  the  race  is  over,  is 
snub-nosed,  blue-eyed,  light-haired,  looks 
— for  all  his  twenty-four  years — like  a 
fugitive  from  high  school  and  cannot  re- 
member a  time  when  he  wasn't  around 
horses.  His  mother  died  when  he  w.is 
five  years  old,  and  his  father,  a  minor- 
league  rodeo  rider  trouping  the  carnival 
towns,  sent  him  to  live  with  his  grandfa- 
ther, who  raced  a  string  of  horses  on  the 
half-mile  tracks  in  the  Northwest. 

"Grandpa  had  me  in  the  barns  as  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  keep  from  under  the 
horses'  feet."  Basil  said.  "When  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  was  walking  hots." 

"Hots"  are  horses  just  back  from  a 
race  or  a  workout,  and  blankets  arc  put 
on  them  and  boys  walk  them  until  they 
are  cooled  off. 

At  fourteen,  Basil  was  a  jockey.  That 
was  at  Helena,  Montana,  and  the  name 
of  his  first  mount  was  Sineta.  Jockeys 
sometimes  forget  many  things,  for  their 
lives  are  crowded.  But  they  never  forget 
the  name  of  the  first  horse  they  rode,  the 
first  time  they  ever  wore  silks,  the  first 
lime  they  ever  heard  a  bugle  calling  them 
to  the  post. 

They  Paid  Him  in  Peanuts 

A  year  on  the  brush  tracks,  and  he 
joined  up  with  the  Tranquility  stable. 
Now  he  was  riding  a  better  grade  of 
horses  and  for  a  stable  that  ranged  wide 
and  bet  heavily.  He  was  winning  regu- 
larly, knocking  down  a  lot  of  fair  purses, 
winning  many  big  bets  for  his  employers. 
But  he  was  getting  only  $100  a  month, 
with  no  percentage  of  the  stakes  and  no 
bonuses. 

"I  wanted  more  money,"  he  said,  "but 
they  wouldn't  give  it  to  me." 

The  Tranquility  horses  were  in  Cali- 
fornia; he  had  only  a  few  dollars  saved 
and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  For  ad- 
vice, he  went  to  the  trainer  Ed  Snyder, 
who  now  trains  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
Whitney.  Basil  reported  the  result: 

"He  thought  I  ought  to  get  more 
money,  too.  But  still  they  wouldn't  give 
it  to  me,  and  Mr.  Snyder  said  to  them, 
'I  don't  want  to  work  for  a  stable  that 
don't  treat  a  boy  better  than  that.  If  you 
don't  give  him  a  raise,  I'll  quit.' 

"They  still  wouldn't  give  it  to  me.  I 
guess  they  thought  it  would  spoil  me.  So 
Mr.  Snyder  quit  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'Well,  if  he  thinks  enough  of  me  to  quit 
on  my  account,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
quit  with  him.' 

"I  didn't  have  any  contract,  so  I  just 
got  my  stuff  together  and  walked  out. 
Mr.  Snyder  didn't  have  any  job,  so  he 
couldn't  take  me  along  with  him  but  he 
took  care  of  me.  He  sent  me  to  Bones." 

"Bones,"  as  he  is  known  on  race  tracks 
all  over  the  country,  had  come  out  of 
Canada  as  a  jockey  with  Johnny  Long- 
den,  Red  Pollard  and  Georgie  Woolf, 
but  he  grew  too  heavy  to  ride  and  be- 
came an  agent.  He  was  handling  some  of 
the  leading  jockeys  on  the  Coast  and  he 
wasn't  interested  at  first  in  the  kid. 

"But  Mr.  Snyder  asked  him  just  to 
look  at  me,"  Basil  said.  "When  he  saw 
me  working  a  horse,  he  saw  I  could  ride 
a  little  bit  anyway  and  had  a  chance  to 
get  somewhere  if  I  could  learn,  so  he 
agreed  to  take  me.  He  schooled  me  in 
the  mornings,  and  in  the  afternoons  he 
would  take  me  into  the  infield  at  the 
track,  so  I  could  see  how  the  good  jock- 
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"He's  too  young  to  know  what  he  wants, 
and  I'm  old  enough  to  know  what  I  like" 


CCORCC   WOLFE 


eys  handled  their  horses.  He  showed  me 
all  the  things  the  jockeys  were  doing  and 
1  learned  a  lot  just  by  looking  at  them." 

So  began  an  enduring  companionship 
between  Bones  and  Elmer.  Elmer?  Well, 
that's  the  name  Bones  has  given  Basil. 
Around  home  he  was  known  as  "Cot- 
ton," a  contraction  of  "Cottontop," 
which  his  grandfather,  now  dead,  called 
him  when  he  was  a  baby  and  his  hair  was 
even  lighter  than  it  is  now.  B.ut  one  day 
Bones  introduced  him  to  a  man  named 
Elmer,  and  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever 
had  met  anybody  named  Elmer.  After 
the  man  had  left  them,  Basil  said  to 
Bones,  "Is  that  really  his  name?  I  mean, 
is  anybody  really  named  Elmer?" 

Bones  never  forgot  that.  From  that 
time,  Basil  has  been  Elmer  to  Bones;  the 
other  jockeys  have  picked  it  up,  and  that's 
what  they  call  him  in  the  jockeys'  room. 

Bones  arranged  for  him  to  ride  for 
Major    Austin    Taylor,    owner    of    the 


ACT.  Stock  Farm,  and  he  rode  the  ma- 
jor's Indian  Broom  and  Manner's  Man. 
Now  he  really  was  in  his  stride.  He  piled 
up  one  victory  after  another,  and  his 
fame  spread.  W.  E.  Boeing,  Seattle  plane 
manufacturer,  had  formed  a  stable  a 
year  or  so  before.  He  had  some  good 
horses,  and  in  1938  he  took  first  call  on 
Basil's  services.  He  shipped  some  of  his 
horses  East,  among  them  the  two-year- 
old  Porter's  Mite,  which  he  had  bought 
from  Jock  Whitney  and  with  which  he 
was  aiming  at  the  great  juvenile  stakes. 
James  had  ridden  Porter's  Mite  in 
three  of  his  four  starts  on  the  Coast  and 
had  won  with  him  each  time.  In  two 
starts  at  Aqueduct,  the  Mite  was  unim- 
pressive and  so,  when  he  went  to  the  post 
in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Belmont  a 
week  later,  he  was  20  to  1.  But  he  won 
in  a  terrific  drive  through  the  last  furlong 
and  cracked  the  record  for  the  distance, 
then  six  and  a  half  furlongs,  by  cover- 
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T  wish  the  old  man  wouldn't  be  so 
danged  dramatic  about  the  dead  line!" 


DAVID     C.     GERARD 


ing  it  in  1.14V,.  Now  Porter's  Mite  was 
famous — and  so  was  the  kid  from  Sunny- 
lide,  whose  great  ride  had  contributed  so 
much  to  his  victory.  Two  weeks  later, 
I'm  tor's  Mite  and  James  scored  another 
triumph,  They  won  the  Belmont  Fu- 
turity, most  important  two-year-old  race 
in  the  country. 

"Mr.  Boeing  was  in  Seattle,"  Basil 
said,  "and  after  the  race,  when  they  were 
going  to  present  the  trophy,  it  looked 
like  there  would  be  nobody  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Horning,  the  trainer,  was  scared  to 
yo  up  there  and  he  wanted  the  stable 
foreman  to  go  but  the  foreman  refused 
loo.  It  was  getting  kind  of  awkward,  so 
Bones  says  to  me,  'Come  on,  Elmer. 
Let's  you  and  me  go.'  So  Bones  and  ' 
went  up  to  get  the  trophy.  I  guess  that' 
the  only  time  an  agent  and  a  jock  eve 
pinch-hit  for  an  owner." 

That  night  James,  Bones  and  their 
friend  Harry  Millar,  the  turf  writer,  had 
dinner  in  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Ja- 
maica. Halfway  through  the  meal,  it  oc- 
curred to  Basil  that  they  should  have 
champagne.  He  never  had  drunk  cham- 
pagne but  he  had  heard  that  it  was  the 
only  drink  by  which  a  great  turf  victory 
could  be  properly  marked. 

"There  wasn't  a  drop  in  the  house,"  he 
said.  "But  Millar  went  out  and  got  three 
quarts  and  we  drank  them." 

Thus  was  the  winning  of  the  Futurity 
celebrated  by  a  jockey,  an  agent  and  a 
turf  writer  in  a  one-flight-up  chop  suey 
joint  on  a  side  street  in  Jamaica. 

A  Difference  of  Opinion 

James  and  Bones  broke  with  the  Boe- 
ing stable  shortly  thereafter.  The  break 
came  as  an  aftermath  of  a  race  in  which 
Porter's  Mite  was  beaten.  The  quarrel 
was  with  the  trainer. 

"Mr.  Horning  didn't  like  the  way  I 
rode  the  colt,"  Basil  said.  "But  1  rode 
him  the  way  I  thought  he  should  be  rid- 
den and  I  felt  as  bad  about  losing  the  race 
as  Horning  did.  He  was  so  mad  at  me 
that,  after  he  bawled  me  out,  he  sus- 
pended me.  That  was  too  much  for  me 
to  take.  If  my  own  trainer  didn't  have 
any  more  confidence  in  me  than  that,  I 
wasn't  going  to  ride  for  him.  I  had  saved 
my  money  and  I  bought  my  contract." 

Since  then,  Basil  has  been  under  con- 
tract at  various  times  to  John  Hay 
Whitney,  C.  V.  Whitney  and  others.  On 
outside  mounts,  he  has  ridden  for  Alfred 
Vanderbilt  and  Warren  Wright,  among 
the  better-known  horsemen.  With  the 
end  of  the  1941  season,  he  purchased  his 
contract  from  C.  V.  Whitney  and  rode  as 
a  free  lance.  This  gave  him  greater  lat> 
tude  than  usually  is  enjoyed  by  a  con- 
tract rider. 

"I  didn't  have  to  ask  any  favors  of 
anybody,"  he  said.  "I  could  go  where  I 
wanted  to,  any  time  I  wanted  to,  and  ride 
for  anyone  I  pleased." 

His  attitude  toward  the  bettors  was  the 
only  one  a  jockey  safely  can  maintain 
and  keep  his  mind  on  his  mounts  and  not 
on  the  mutuel  board.  Having  been  beaten 
on  a  heavily  played  favorite  at  Aqueduct, 
he  walked  into  the  jockeys'  room  the 
next  day,  and  Arcaro,  winking  at  Johnny 
Gilbert,  said,  "They  tell  me  that  fifty 
guys  who  bet  on  James  yesterday  took  it 
off  the  bridge  last  night." 

"I  heard  that,  too,"  Gilbert  added. 
"Too  bad!" 

"Yes,  ain't  it?"  James  said.  "I  feel  sorry 
for  them,  but  not  too  sorry.  1  don't  know 
who  told  them  to  bet  on  me.  But  I  didn't." 
The  End 
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THIS  rugged  Army  Wrecker  is  today 
one  of  the  proudest  products  of  the 
Diamond  T  craftsmen  who  first  showed  the 
world  that  a  truck  could  be  a  thing  of  beauty! 
The  famous  streamlined  Diamond  T  sleek- 
ness—the colorful  coachcraft  finish  you've 
long  identified  with  Diamond  T— are  laid 
aside,  like  your  soldier  boy's  fuxedo,  until 
Victory.  Diamond  T  is  in  uniform  again,  as 
in  1917  .  .  .  for  the  duration. 

Diamond  T's  doubly-doubled  production 
lines  are  turning  out  great  cargb  and  person- 
nel carriers,  80-ton  tank  carrying  units  and 


ain,  as  in  1917 
duration/ 


versatile  half-track  vehicles  to  carry  mounted 
cannon  or  munitions  and  men  through  rough- 
est going.  Those  are  our  tasks  toward  the 
war's  winning. 

In  serving  civilian  Diamond  T  owners, 
cooperating  with  the  great  Truck  Conserva- 
tion program  of  America's  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  Diamond  T  dealers  are  car- 
rying on  patriotically  and  devotedly.  Their 
purpose,  with  your  permission,  is  to  protect 
your  precious  trucks. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  Chicago 

Established  1905 


Prized  beyond  price,  the  famed  Army -Navy  "E" 
flag,  awarded  for  distinguished  production  per- 
formance, floats  above  the  Diamond  T  plant,  and 
every  Diamond  T  man  proudly  wears  his  "E"  pin. 


IAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


BUY     II 
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must  be  free  to  entertain  in  my  cabin," 
the  captain  said.  "I  bring  out  a  bottle  for 
the  boarding  officers.    It  is  the  custom." 

"So  Father  and  I  must  disappear,"  she 
said  to  Nick. 

"Into  your  cabin,"  the  captain  told 
him.  "If  you  can  invent  a  way  to  keep 
your  cabin  mate  out  of  it." 

"Well,  if  they  happen  to  get  word  at 
Pula  Condore,"  said  Nick,  "what's  to 
keep  them  from  poking  around  '" 

The  captain  said,  "We're  forced  to 
proceed  as  if  they  have  no  word.'' 

Nick  scowled.  "Only,  the  ship's  so 
small.   Everything  seems  so  open." 

"While  lying  off  Pula  Condore,  we  in- 
sist that  our  passengers  must  carefully 
lock  their  cabin  doors,"  the  captain  said, 
"Prisoners  come  on  board  to  unload 
cargo.  Their  guards  assume  they  would 
steal  anything  they  could  get  at." 

"You  know,  it's  Dixon  who  shares  the 
cabin,"  Nick  said,  looking  at  Betty. 

"Would  you  trust  him?" 

"I  think  I  would,"  he  said.  "In  this 
case,  we've  got  to,  haven't  we?" 

"Yes.  We  have  no  choice,"  she  said 
and  turned  to  the  captain.  "When  do 
you  want  us  to  move?" 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Since  daylight  is  not  far  away 
and  I  cannot  wait  much  longer  to  call 
back  my  helmsman." 

"Do  you  feel  any  better,  Captain?" 
She  looked  at  Nick.  "On  top  of  every- 
thing else,  the  captain  has  a  temperature 
and  he  ought  to  have  a  doctor.  But  there 
is  none." 

THE  captain  seemed  embarrassed.  "I'll 
send  for  the  Pula  Condore  doctor 
while  we're  anchored,"  he  said.  "And 
then,  he'll  tell  me  I'm  coming  down  with 
a  touch  of  the  old  malaria  again  and  I 
know  that  already.  I  don't  need  his  di- 
agnosis and  I  have  already  taken  my 
quinine." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  feel  better,"  Nick 
said.  He  added:  "Suppose  I  go  down 
and  rout  out  Dixon  now?" 

He  left  Betty  with  the  captain  and  hur- 
ried below.  Dixon  mumbled  before  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Then,  suddenly,  he  sat 
upright  and  listened  intently  to  Nick. 

"I'll  be  dressed  in  no  time  at  all,"  he 
whispered. 

Dressed,  he  stuck  a  toothbrush  in  a 
pocket,  grabbed  a  pillow  and  then  care- 
fully replaced  it.  "Don't  want  to  do 
that,"  he  said.  "They'll  be  needing 
them."  He  lingered,  scrutinizing  the 
room.  Then  he  reached  for  Nick's  type- 
writer. "We'll  take  this  along,  old  boy. 
Can't  tell  what  we'll  need  to  do  it  up 
properly." 

They  placed  the  typewriter  on  one  of 
the  hatches  before  they  went  up  to  the 
captain's  cabin.  "Softly,  softly,"  the  cap- 
tain whispered,  standing  uneasily  in  the 
open  doorway. 

Betty  helped  them  to  rouse  her  father. 
Even  on  his  feet,  he  still  seemed  asleep. 
Nick  and  Dixon  handled  him  as  if  he 
were  drugged.  He  was  difficult  only  on 
the  steep  narrow  stairs. 

Below,  inside  the  cabin,  Dixon  pressed 
Betty's  hand  and  was  careful  not  even  to 
whisper.  Nick  brushed  his  lips  against 
her  cheek.  Then  they  carefully  tiptoed 
out  and  quietly  locked  the  door  from 
the  outside. 

Back  on  the  main  deck,  Dixon  threw 
himself  on  one  of  the  hatch  covers. 
"Maybe  we  can  still  snatch  a  few  winks," 
he  said. 

Nick  said,  "Nothing's  going  to  stop 
me."  Nothing,  he  kept  telling  himself,  as 
the  eastern  horizon  grew  paler.   He  was 


going  to  sleep  and,  when  he  woke,  he  WIS 
not  going  to  fret  about  her.  Sometime, 
he  thought,  you  could  bide  anxietj 

friends    more    successfully    than     from 

strangers.  Bui  no  one  from  Pula  (  on- 
dore  was  going  to  suspect  that  he  had  ■ 
single  care. 

HE  FELL  into  a  doze,  disturbed  by 
noises  and  imaiK  broken  by  the  to- 
bacco man's  children,   1  ittle  Rollie  was 

also  on  deck  in  his  harness,  its  reins  se- 
cure in  the  hands  ol  a  woman  who  could 
not  he  named  anything  hut  Khoda  I  i  um- 
winc.  He  was  about  lour  and  he  did  not 
look  as  il  he  could  bite  \ei\  haul. 

Dixon  pulled  Nick  below  for  break 
List     Dixon  pulled  him  back  on  deck,  to 
act  like  everyone  else.    Dixon  muttered 
to  him,  as  the  ship  anchored  in  Pula  (  on- 
dore's  bay: 

"What  do  you  say  we  spell  each  other.' 
One  of  us  stands  watch  above  while  the 
other  sits  in  the  saloon.  We  can  look  busy 


seated  himselt  so  that  he  faced  the  door 
to  then  cabin. 

"I  think  it's  okay,"  Nick  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "I'll  takeover.    Co  on  up  above." 

Presently,  he  heard  the  launch  leave 
He  continued  to  tvpe  When  he  heard 
the  launch  return,  his  hands  became  so 
Slippery  with  sweat  that  his  lingers  slid 
over  the  keys.  He  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes, typing,  "Now  is  the  time  for  all 
cood  men  .  .  ." 

Then  he  heard  the  launch  leave.  The 
Annamite  Steward  slatted  to  set  the  ta- 
ble loi  tiffin.  The  ship  began  to  move. 
Aioiind  him.  passengers  were  unlocking 
their  doors  and  vanishing  into  their  cab- 
ins He  kept  on  typing  as  though  he  did 
not  know  how  to  stop,  until  Dixon  was 
beside  him. 

"The  skipper  says  it's  safe  for  them 
to  come  out  now,"  Dixon  said  and  smiled 
broadly.   "Give  me  the  key." 

Betty  was  heavy-eyed  for  want  of 
sleep.  Immediately  after  lunch,  she  went 
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"Are  you  about  ready,  dear?    I'm  going  to  start  your  breakfast" 
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down  there,  pounding  out  some  kind  of 
rot  on  your  typewriter." 

He  lugged  Nick's  portable  below  and 
sat  at  the  table,  painfully  typing  with  his 
forefingers.  On  deck,  Nick  stood  at  the 
rail,  holding  up  the  tobacco  man's  little 
boy  while  the  motor  launch  from  the 
island  came  toward  them.  There  was  a 
girl  on  it,  the  head  warden's  daughter, 
pretty  and  tanned  and  tidily  curved.  She 
flirted  her  eyes  at  all  the  men  on  deck. 
Watching  the  girl  and  the  officials  ac- 
companying her,  it  was  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  Pula  Condore  knew  the 
Gaspards  were  missing. 

The  little  boy  in  his  arms  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  and  Nick  answered  them 
thoughtfully,  wooing  the  child's  com- 
pany. The  Faucault  passengers  were  not 
permitted  to  go  ashore.  They  watched 
the  prisoners,  haggard  in  their  shabby 
blue  cloth  uniforms,  silently  load  cargo 
onto  the  barges.  They  fanned  them- 
selves; they  struck  up  conversations  with 
the  boarding  officers. 

Once  the  captain,  his  eyes  rheumy  and 
bright  with  fever,  walked  past  with  one 
of  the  prison  officials.  He  nodded  casu- 
ally to  Nick. 

"We'll  be  getting  away  soon,"  he  said 
confidently  and  to  the  man  at  his  side, 
he  remarked:  "All  of  them  are  so  eager 
to  get  to  Singapore." 

Nick  put  down  the  little  boy.  "Look 
out  for  yourself,  kid,  don't  try  leaning 
over  by  yourself,"  he  said  and  moved 
carelessly  down  to  the  saloon.  Dixon 
was  stooped  over  the  typewriter;  he  had 


to  one  of  the  cabins  vacated  by  the  Pula 
Condore  officials,  to  rest.  Henri  sat  on 
deck  with  Nick.  No  one  but  Dixon  rec- 
ognized him;  no  one  paid  him  attention, 
now  that  it  no  longer  mattered.  He  might 
have  been  ill  until  today,  he  might  have 
been  taken  on  at  the  island.  He  was,  for 
the  other  passengers,  merely  another  face 
that  was  overpale,  overpinched  and  over- 
harassed. 

FOR  a  few  minutes,  Dixon  hovered 
over  him.  In  his  exaggerated  solici- 
tude, he  treated  Henri  as  if  he  were  a 
frail,  aging  man.  Nick  figured  that  they 
were  probably  the  same  age;  if  anything, 
Henri  might  be  slightly  younger  than 
Dixon. 

Then  Dixon  behaved  like  a  nurse,  a 
hefty  one,  who  had  bedded  her  patient 
for  the  rest  period.   He  disappeared. 

"He  means  well,"  Henri  said  in  a  dry, 
fatigued  voice. 

"Absolutely,"  Nick  said.  He  cleared 
his  throat.  "I  guess,  maybe,  Betty  didn't 
have  any  time  to  mention  to  you — "  He 
felt  clumsier  than  Dixon,  unable  to  con- 
tinue. 

Henri  said,  "Yes,  she  had  time."  He 
smiled  "You  desire  to  marry.  Excel- 
lent." 

Nick  began  to  grin;  then  he  did  not 
know  how  to  stop  grinning.  "If  Betty 
will  marry  me  in  Singapore,"  he  said, 
"we  could,  right  away."  He  saw  Henri 
close  his  eyes  and  added  hastily:  "Of 
course,  don't  think  I  don't  know  how 
close  you  are  to  each  other." 


"In  Singapore,  once  I  have  rested  a 
few  days,''  said  Henri,  "I  shall  enlist  with 
our  Free  French  forces.  And  then,  I  go 
where  I  am  sent — Syria,  Brazzaville,  the 
1  ibyan  Desett ."  He  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Dixon  came  thumping  back  and  when 
he  saw  Henri's  closed  eyes,  he  tried  to 
walk  on  his  toes.  "I'm  blowed  if  the  skip- 
per isn't  infernally  sick,"  he  whispered. 

Henri  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  was  up  listening  to  his  radio,  you 
know,  it's  the  only  one  we  have.  What 
do  you  make  of  this?"  He  turned  to 
Nick.  "Your  fellow  Roosevelt  has  sent 
a  last  appeal  direct  to  Hirohito." 

"The  answer  will  be  from  Tojo,"  said 
Nick. 

"I  see  the  idea,"  said  Dixon.  "But, 
upon  my  word,  I  can't  quite  fathom  their 
reply.  You  know,  the  skipper,  the  poor 
bloody  fellow,  he  almost  threw  me  out. 
He  said  he's  going  to  lock  himself  up  and 
doctor  himself  and  anyone  who  tries  to 
disturb  him,  he'll  put  in  irons." 

Henri  said,  "Truly?  That  cuts  us  off 
from  the  radio." 

"What's  there  to  hear?"  said  Dixon. 
"The  war  doesn't  change  much  from  day 
to  day.  And  I  dare  say  Hirohito — or 
Tojo — won't  be  overprompt  in  answer- 
ing Roosevelt." 

BEFORE  daylight  on  the  second  morn- 
ing out  from  Pula  Condore,  half  the 
passengers  gathered  on  the  deck  in  their 
bathrobes  to  stare  across  the  smooth  sea 
toward  the  lighthouse  signals. 

"We  ought  to  be  seeing  the  glare  from 
the  city,"  the  tobacco  man  said  to  Dixon 
and  Nick,  standing  beside  him.  "They 
haven't  been  having  blackouts,  don't  you 
know." 

The  Annamite  cabin  boy  who  padded 
up  to  them  addressed  Nick  and  Dixon: 
"The  captain  calls  for  you.  At  once, 
please." 

The  tobacco  man  went  with  them. 

"I  can  hear  his  radiu,"  Nick  said  as 
they  started  up  the  stairs. 

"I'll  be  hanged,"  said  Dixon.  "Sounds 
like  your  man  Roosevelt's  voice." 

The  captain,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk 
in  a  pair  of  underdrawers.  "It's  war," 
he  said.  "Listen." 

"Hostilities  exist,"  Roosevelt  was  say- 
ing. "There  is  no  blinking  at  the  fact  that 
our  people,  our  territory  and  our  inter- 
ests are  in  grave  danger.  With  confidence 
in  our  Armed  Forces — with  the  unbound- 
ing  determination  of  our  people — we 
will  gain  the  inevitable  triumph — so  help 
us  God.  I  ask  that  the  Congress  declare 
that  since  the  unprovoked  and  dastardly 
attack  by  Japan  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 7th,  a  state  of  war  has  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Japanese 
Empire." 

Now  it  was  here.  It  was  always  com- 
ing, Nick  thought,  only  now  it  was  here. 
"This  is  it,"  he  said  aloud. 

"This  is  it,"  said  Dixon. 

Nick  found  himself  looking  uselessly 
at  his  wrist  watch  before  he  said:  "Sun- 
day, December  seventh?  Well,  for  the 
love  of  God,  this  is  Tuesday." 

"Remember,  it's  Monday  evening  in 
Washington,"  the  tobacco  man  said  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"That  was  a  rebroadcast  we  heard 
from  Singapore,"  the  captain  said.  "Your 
President  made  his  address  to  Congress 
more  than  six  hours  ago." 

"What  about  London?"  said  Dixon. 

The  captain  said,  "I  don't  know.  I 
haven't  turned  on  the  radio  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  only 
when  I  determined  to  get  up  to  take  the 
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Let  Me  Tell  You 

By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   WALTER   KLETT 

In  this  short-short  article,  one  of 
Collier's  favorite  authors  shares 
with  you  an  exciting  experience 
he's  had. 

I  CONSIDER  "Random  Harvest"  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen. 

Fine  acting  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
fine  picture;  nor  fine  direction,  fine  writing, 
fine  photography.  But  the  combination 
does  make  for  something  memorable  in  the 
way  of  screen  entertainment,  and  that  is 
what  I  believe  "Random  Harvest"  to  be. 

Greer  Garson's  performance  has  all  the 
poise  and  sincerity  and  artistry  which  she 
brought  to  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips"  and 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  and  there  is  nothing  that 
I  might  say  which  could  be  greater  praise. 
Ronald  Colman  is  superb  as  the  shell- 
shocked  soldier.  You  remember  him  as  a 
warm,  human  and  bewildered  person — not 
as  an  actor. 

To  James  Hilton,  the  author  of  the  book 
on  which  the  story  is  based,  and  to  the 
writers  who  adapted  "Random  Harvest" 
to  the  screen,  goes  my  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration. Mervyn  LeRoy,  the  director, 
and  Sidney  Franklin,  the  producer,  have 
united  to  fuse  these  talents  into  a  picture 
which  from  any  angle  makes  top  dramatic 
entertainment. 

Susan  Peters,  in  a  supporting  role,  is 
excellent.  So  is  the  balance  of  the  cast.  The 
only  thing  I  could  not  find  in  "Random 
Harvest"  was  something  to  criticise. 

Praise  such  as  this  from  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen  prompts  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to 
term  "Random  Harvest",  starring  Ronald 
Colman  and  Greer  Garson,  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Picture.  James  Hilton's  best-selling 
novel  has  been  brilliantly  transferred  to 
the  screen  by  Director  Mervyn  LeRoy, 
Producer  Sidney  Franklin  (who  gave  you 
"Mrs.  Miniver")  and  Screenplay  Writers 
Claudine  West,  George  Froeschel  and 
Arthur  Wimperis.  A  word  of  praise  must 
be  given,  too,  to  supporting  players  Philip 
Dorn,  Susan  Peters,  Henry  Travers, 
Reginald  Owen  and  Bramwell  Fletcher. 


Fleeing  from  his  captors,  Smithy  takei 
refuge  in  Paula's  dressing  room  —  and 
iinds  new  hope  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
kind-hearted,  beautiful  show  girl. 
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me  sigiu.  i  ue  luuaccu  man  saiu,  uu, 
my  God." 

The  captain  rose,  his  knees  creaking, 
to  fetch  the  first-aid  kit. 

The  tobacco  man  said:  "Why,  we've 
known  each  other  forever." 

Nick  said,  "I'll  take  the  kit.  It's  not 
Betty?" 

"She's  all  right,"  said  the  tobacco  man. 
"A  few  were  wounded,  though,  and  a 
Hindu  killed."  He  swallowed,  moving 
his  head  forward  like  a  turkey.  "Dixon?" 
he  whispered  tentatively.    "Dixon." 

Nick  and  the  captain  hurried  to  the 
deck  where  the  women  were  suddenly 
skillful  with  bandages  and  the  men  were 
covering  the  dead  Hindu. 

Dixon  had  been  brought  down  to  the 
main  deck.  He  lay,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
at  the  side  and  Nick  tried  to  stay  away 
from  him.  He  could  not.  Betty  was  be- 
side him  but  she  did  not  take  his  arm  or 
try  to  comfort  him.  He  was  glad  for  that. 
He  was  scared  that  any  minute  he  would 
begin  to  sniffle. 

"Hang  it  all,  hang  it  all,"  he  said. 
"Who'd  think  you'd  miss  hearing  him 
'say  that?"  Then  he  turned  his  back  on 
Betty  and  loudly  cleared  his  nose. 

She  left  him  as  the  Faucault  dropped 
anchor,  and  a  launch,  smaller  and  speed- 
ier than  the  tender  just  behind  it,  came 


jor.  "I  have  instructions  only  to  return 
with  you." 

The  captain  said,  "It  is  true.  He  has 
papers  in  proper  order  demanding  your 
surrender." 

My  surrender,  thought  Nick.  For  the 
love  of  Pete,  what  are  they  talking  about? 

The  major  said,  "Two  days  ago,  I  also 
had  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Henri 
Gaspard,  should  he  be  on  board.  But 
since  yesterday,  we  no  longer  recognize 
requests  from  Indo-China." 

MAYBE  it's  some  technicality  mixing 
me  up  with  Henri,  Nick  thought. 
Maybe  it's  this  British  red  tape  you  al- 
ways hear  about.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he 
said,  starting  toward  the  stairs.  "I  want 
to  speak  to  someone." 

For  the  first  time,  the  major  spoke 
sharply.  "No,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  less 
conspicuous  if  you  come  with  me  quietly. 
Otherwise,  I  shall  have  to  require  my 
men  to  seize  you  here." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  said  Nick.  He 
walked  down  the  ladder  to  the  small 
launch  which  made  off  for  Clifford's 
Pier. 

When  Betty  returned  to  the  deck,  she 
found  the  captain  staring  at  the  launch 
in  the  distance. 
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™~  „~~u  ^  a».  *  .~~  .  rare,  in  the  Far 
East  was  named  Mauran.  He  belonged 
to  Henri's  generation  and,  like  him,  had 
served  in  the  other  war.  Sitting  now  in 
Mauran 's  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Union  Building  on  Collyer  Quay,  Betty 
counted  the  articles  on  his  desk.  Delib- 
erately, she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  win- 
dow that  looked  out  on  the  harbor  and 
on  Clifford's  Pier.  She  did  not  want  to 
think  always  and  only  of  Nick.  But  no 
matter  where  she  sat,  she  could  not  fix 
her  attention  on  anyone  or  anything  else. 

There  had  been  British  officers  in  the 
room  and  newspaper  reporters  and  other 
Free  French  representatives.  There  had 
been  reports  that  the  Japanese  were  al- 
ready in  Kota  Bharu.  The  telephone  had 
rung  without  ceasing.  And  all  the  time 
there  had  been  Mauran  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  the  articles  on  his  desk  and 
only  once,  long  ago,  her  father  telling 
Mauran  about   Nick. 

She  forced  herself  to  listen.  Her  fa- 
ther was  saying,  "That's  agreed.  I  shall 
go  to  Syria." 

"Try  to  rest  until  we  can  arrange  trans- 
portation," Mauran  said. 

"It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  be  of  immediate 
assistance  here,"  said  Henri.  "But  then 
we  need  assistance  in  the  Middle  East, 
also." 
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Mauran  nodded. 

His  face  suddenly  tender,  Henri  looked 
at  Betty.  "Finally,"  he  said,  "let  us  re- 
turn to  the  problem  of  my  daughter's 
fiance,  who  helped  in  my  escape,  in  Sai- 
gon. We  must  obtain  his  freedom." 

Betty  leaned  forward. 

"It  is  not  entirely  simple  on  a  day  like 
this,"  said  Mauran,  "to  know  what  to 
advise." 

"We  must  tell  them  that  it's  Cogswell 
who  is  an  enemy  agent,"  Betty  said. 

Mauran  said,  "That  is  not  so  simple, 
either.  I  think  that  Cogswell's  reputa- 
tion with  the  British  and  the  Americans 
has  been  without  reproach." 

"And  with  the  Japanese!"  said  Betty. 

"That  is  your  assumption,"  her  father 
said.  He  added,  "Truly.  I  believe  I  share 
it." 

"He  even  told  Nick  not  to  interest  him- 
self in  your  kidnaping,"  she  said. 

Mauran  looked  startled.  He  tapped 
the  desk  blotter  with  his  pencil.  Then  he 
said,  "When  the  shock  of  these  first  days 
of  the  Japanese  attack  is  lessened,  we 
shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  discuss 
Mr.  Griggs'  case  with  the  British." 

"Perfect!"  Betty  said  desperately. 
"And  by  that  time  they  will  have  shipped 
me  out  of  here." 

"For  your  own  safety,"  said  Mauran. 
"My  wife  must  leave,  too.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  we  may  be  besieged  here  in 
Singapore." 

"Listen,"  Betty  said.  "We  must  do 
something  now.  Today.  If  the  British 
are  too  busy,  can't  the  Americans  do 
something?  After  all,  Nick's  an  Ameri- 
can.  ' 

"The  American  consul  general  is  in 
this  same  building,"  said  Mauran.  "Two 
flights  down." 

"Excellent.  We  shall  visit  him,"  Henri 
said,  rising. 

THE  consul  general  was  not  in.  The 
young  woman  at  the  reception  desk 
said  she  did  not  know  when  he  would 
return. 

"Who  is  in  charge  now?"  asked  Henri. 
"In  the  consul  general's  absence?" 

The  girl  called  a  youth  from  a  distant 
desk.  "That  is  one  of  the  vice-consuls,  she 
said  as  the  young  man  crossed  the  room. 

Henri  addressed  him:  "We  are  French 
citizens,  but  we  have  come  to  you  for  as- 
sistance for  one  of  your  own  compatriots. 
A  young  man  has  been  arrested — " 

The  vice-consul  interrupted  him:  "You 
mean  Griggs?" 

Betty  compressed  her  lips. 

Henri  said,  "Nicholas  Griggs,  an 
American  broadcaster." 

"The  British  have  kept  us  informed  of 
his  detention,"  said  the  vice-consul. 

"Where  is  he?"  Betty  asked  quickly. 

The  vice-consul  said,  "He  is  a  military 
prisoner." 

"But  there's  been  a  mistake,"  said 
Henri.  "The  charges  must  be  false." 

"The  charges  were  made  by  Gregory 
Ward  Cogswell,"  said  the  youth. 

"Doesn't  anyone  recognize  Cogswell 
for  what  he  is?"  Betty  said  in  a  despair- 
ing voice. 

Henri  said,  "My  daughter  is  upset.  She 
feels  Mr.  Griggs  is  the  victim  of  an  er- 
ror." 

"I  know  Mr.  Cogswell,"  the  vice-con- 
sul said  icily.  "We  all  do.  We  accept  his 
recommendations.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give 
you  no  assistance." 

Betty  said,  "It's  Cogswell  who  should 
be—" 

Her  father  interrupted  her:  "What  a 
pity  that  we  must  seek  assistance  for  him 
elsewhere." 

When  they  returned  to  the  Free  French 
office,  Betty  gritted  her  teeth,  hearing 
Mauran  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  at- 
tack Cogswell's  reputation.  Then  he 
added  kindly,  "It  is  not  irreparable.    I 
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Susan  Peters,  in  a  supporting  role,  is 
excellent.  So  is  the  balance  of  the  cast.  The 
only  thing  I  could  not  find  in  "Random 
Harvest"  was  something  to  criticise. 

Praise  such  as  this  from  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen  prompts  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to 
term  "Random  Harvest",  starring  Ronald 
Colman  and  Greer  Garson,  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Picture.  James  Hilton's  best-selling 
novel  has  been  brilliantly  transferred  to 
the  screen  by  Director  Mervyn  LeRoy, 
Producer  Sidney  Franklin  (who  gave  you 
"Mrs.  Miniver")  and  Screenplay  Writers 
Claudine  West,  George  Froeschel  and 
Arthur  Wimperis.  A  word  of  praise  must 
be  given,  too,  to  supporting  players  Philip 
Dorn,  Susan  Peters,  Henry  Travers, 
Reginald  Owen  and  Bramwell  Fletcher. 


Fleeing  from  his  captors,  Smithy  takes 
refuge  in  Paula's  dressing  room  —  and 
finds  new  hope  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
kind-hearted,  beautiful  show  girl. 
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ship  in  that  I  turned  it  on."  He  paused. 
"Hawaii,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines, 
Malaya — they  have  all  been  attacked." 

Nick  said,  "Listen." 

The  Singapore  broadcaster  was  saying 
in  a  charged  voice:  "Now  that  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  has  also  declared  war  on 
Japan,  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
full  allies." 

"Thank  God,"  Dixon  and  the  tobacco 
man  said  in  unison,  and  the  latter  added, 
"I'll  let  them  all  know."  He  hurried 
away. 

The  broadcaster's  voice  remained  elec- 
tric: "Japanese  troops  have  extended 
their  advance  in  northern  Malaya.  Brit- 
ish troops  have  withdrawn  in  complete 
order  to  previously  prepared  positions. 
Enemy  scouting  planes  are  reported  over 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Our  planes  have  gone 
to  intercept  them." 

The  faintly  audible  drone  of  an  air- 
plane drew  the  rest  of  them  to  the  bridge. 
High  above  them,  they  were  just  able  to 
make  out  a  solitary  plane  circling  their 
ship. 

The  plane  dropped  lower  and,  as  it 
headed  directly  for  the  Faucault,  they 
saw  the  Rising  Sun  emblem  on  its  side. 

The  roar  of  the  engines  was  suddenly 
augmented  by  the  rattle  of  machine  guns 
as  the  plane  raced  over  the  length  of  the 
ship  and  then  climbed  rapidly  toward  the 
north. 

At  Nick's  feet  there  was  a  bullet  hole 
and  he  stared  down  at  it,  scarcely  able 
to  believe  that  it  had  happened  so  quickly 
j  and  so  near.  Then  he  thought  of  Betty 
and,  in  panic  for  the  first  time,  he  started 
toward  the  stairs. 

Over  his  shoulder,  he  called,  "Dixon." 

The  captain  shouted,  "Wait!" 

Nick  wheeled.  The  captain  was  on  his 
knees  over  Dixon,  listening  for  his  heart. 

NICK  flung  himself  beside  the  cap- 
tain and  took  Dixon's  hand.  It  was 
.warm  and  the  big  callous  on  his  middle 
finger  was  just  the  same.  His  eyes  were 
.  closed,  his  face  looked  as  it  had  five  min- 
utes ago.  There  was  a  small  dark  tear 
.above  his  heart  and  blood  only  begin- 
ning to  well,  slowly,  out  of  it. 

"I  don't  think  he  knew  what  struck 

him,"'  said  the  captain  and  Nick  nodded, 

.without  knowing  that  he  was  nodding. 

Then  the  tobacco  man  was  springing 
up  the  stairs.  "Where's  your  first-aid 
kit?"  he  shouted  before  he  saw  them. 

Now  he  looked  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  weep  and  Nick  stiffened  against 
the  sight.  The  tobacco  man  said,  "Oh, 
j  my  God." 

The  captain  rose,  his  knees  creaking, 
to  fetch  the  first-aid  kit. 

The  tobacco  man  said:  "Why,  we've 
known  each  other  forever." 

Nick  said,  "I'll  take  the  kit.  It's  not 
Betty?" 

"She's  all  right,"  said  the  tobacco  man. 
"A  few  were  wounded,  though,  and  a 
Hindu  killed."  He  swallowed,  moving 
his  head  forward  like  a  turkey.  "Dixon?" 
he  whispered  tentatively.    "Dixon." 

Nick  and  the  captain  hurried  to  the 
deck  where  the  women  were  suddenly 
skillful  with  bandages  and  the  men  were 
covering  the  dead  Hindu. 

Dixon  had  been  brought  down  to  the 
main  deck.  He  lay,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
at  the  side  and  Nick  tried  to  stay  away 
from  him.  He  could  not.  Betty  was  be- 
side him  but  she  did  not  take  his  arm  or 
try  to  comfort  him.  He  was  glad  for  that. 
He  was  scared  that  any  minute  he  would 
begin  to  sniffle. 

"Hang  it  all,  hang  it  all,"  he  said. 
"Who'd  think  you'd  miss  hearing  him 
say  that?"  Then  he  turned  his  back  on 
Betty  and  loudly  cleared  his  nose. 

She  left  him  as  the  Faucault  dropped 
(anchor,  and  a  launch,  smaller  and  speed- 
ier than  the  tender  just  behind  it,  came 


toward  the  ship.  A  British  major  and 
two  soldiers  climbed  to  the  deck  from 
the  launch.  The  captain  met  them. 

The  soldiers  remained  on  deck,  but 
the  major  went  above  with  the  cap- 
tain. The  children  were  complaining. 
The  adults  were  standing  watch  over 
their  baggage.  The  wounded  were  rest- 
ing on  the  hatch  covers. 

Nick  was  still  standing  near  Dixon's 
body.  He  turned  slowly  as  he  heard  the 
captain  address  him.  The  captain  looked 
grave. 

"They  want  you  to  go  with  them,"  the 
captain  said.  Now  Nick  saw  that  the 
British  officer  was  behind  him.  "Major 
Warton  has  a — "  the  captain  hesitated. 
"There  must  be  a  misunderstanding.  He 
has  orders  to  arrest  you." 

"To  what?"  Nick  said. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  major.  "I  must 
ask  you  to  come  with  me.  Do  not  bother 
about  your  kit.   It  will  be  looked  after." 

"What  is  all  this?"  Nick  asked  incredu- 
lously. 


"Oh,  do  you  know  where  Nick  is,  Cap- 
tain?" she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  look  for  him, 
then,"  she  said.  r 

"He  has  gone  ashore,"  the  captain 
said. 

"He  didn't!"  she  said. 

The  captain  was  looking  at  her  with 
troubled  eyes.  "Come  with  me  to  your 
father's  cabin,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way 
below. 

HENRI  was  lying  on  his  bunk  but  he 
sat  up  when  he  saw  Betty's  face. 
"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  will  tell  you  both  all  I  know,"  said 
the  captain.  "The  British  authorities 
have  received  a  cable  from  Mr.  Griggs' 
superior,  a  Mr.  Gregory  Ward  Cogswell, 
in  Manila,  requesting  that  he  be  arrested 
as  an  enemy  agent.  Major  Warton 
showed  me  the  cable  and  his  military  or- 
ders. They  were  correctly  prepared. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do."  .  .  . 


"My  wife  says  as  long  as  I  bring  work  home  from  the  office 
I've  got  to  bring  some  of  my  work  from  the  house  down  here!' 
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"You  may  be  told  later,"  said  the  ma- 
jor. "I  have  instructions  only  to  return 
with  you." 

The  captain  said,  "It  is  true.  He  has 
papers  in  proper  order  demanding  your 
surrender." 

My  surrender,  thought  Nick.  For  the 
love  of  Pete,  what  are  they  talking  about? 

The  major  said,  "Two  days  ago,  I  also 
had  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Henri 
Gaspard,  should  he  be  on  board.  But 
since  yesterday,  we  no  longer  recognize 
requests  from  Indo-China." 

MAYBE  it's  some  technicality  mixing 
me  up  with  Henri,  Nick  thought. 
Maybe  it's  this  British  red  tape  you  al- 
ways hear  about.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he 
said,  starting  toward  the  stairs.  "I  want 
to  speak  to  someone." 

For  the  first  time,  the  major  spoke 
sharply.  "No,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  less 
conspicuous  if  you  come  with  me  quietly. 
Otherwise,  I  shall  have  to  require  my 
men  to  seize  you  here." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  said  Nick.  He 
walked  down  the  ladder  to  the  small 
launch  which  made  off  for  Clifford's 
Pier. 

When  Betty  returned  to  the  deck,  she 
found  the  captain  staring  at  the  launch 
in  the  distance. 


The  head  of  the  Free  French  in  the  Far 
East  was  named  Mauran.  He  belonged 
to  Henri's  generation  and,  like  him,  had 
served  in  the  other  war.  Sitting  now  in 
Mauran's  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Union  Building  on  Collyer  Quay,  Betty 
counted  the  articles  on  his  desk.  Delib- 
erately, she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  win- 
dow that  looked  out  on  the  harbor  and 
on  Clifford's  Pier.  She  did  not  want  to 
think  always  and  only  of  Nick.  But  no 
matter  where  she  sat,  she  could  not  fix 
her  attention  on  anyone  or  anything  else. 

There  had  been  British  officers  in  the 
room  and  newspaper  reporters  and  other 
Free  French  representatives.  There  had 
been  reports  that  the  Japanese  were  al- 
ready in  Kota  Bharu.  The  telephone  had 
rung  without  ceasing.  And  all  the  time 
there  had  been  Mauran  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  the  articles  on  his  desk  and 
only  once,  long  ago,  her  father  telling 
Mauran  about  Nick. 

She  forced  herself  to  listen.  Her  fa- 
ther was  saying,  "That's  agreed.  I  shall 
go  to  Syria." 

"Try  to  rest  until  we  can  arrange  trans- 
portation," Mauran  said. 

"It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  be  of  immediate 
assistance  here,"  said  Henri.  "But  then 
we  need  assistance  in  the  Middle  East, 
also." 


Mauran  nodded. 

His  face  suddenly  tender,  Henri  looked 
at  Betty.  "Finally,"  he  said,  "let  us  re- 
turn to  the  problem  of  my  daughter's 
fiance,  who  helped  in  my  escape,  in  Sai- 
gon. We  must  obtain  his  freedom." 

Betty  leaned  forward. 

"It  is  not  entirely  simple  on  a  day  like 
this,"  said  Mauran,  "to  know  what  to 
advise." 

"We  must  tell  them  that  it's  Cogswell 
who  is  an  enemy  agent,"  Betty  said. 

Mauran  said,  "That  is  not  so  simple, 
either.  I  think  that  Cogswell's  reputa- 
tion with  the  British  and  the  Americans 
has  been  without  reproach." 

"And  with  the  Japanese!"  said  Betty. 

"That  is  your  assumption,"  her  father 
said.  He  added,  "Truly.  I  believe  I  share 
it." 

"He  even  told  Nick  not  to  interest  him- 
self in  your  kidnaping,"  she  said. 

Mauran  looked  startled.  He  tapped 
the  desk  blotter  with  his  pencil.  Then  he 
said,  "When  the  shock  of  these  first  days 
of  the  Japanese  attack  is  lessened,  we 
shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  discuss 
Mr.  Griggs'  case  with  the  British." 

"Perfect!"  Betty  said  desperately. 
"And  by  that  time  they  will  have  shipped 
me  out  of  here." 

"For  your  own  safety,"  said  Mauran. 
"My  wife  must  leave,  too.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  we  may  be  besieged  here  in 
Singapore." 

"Listen,"  Betty  said.  "We  must  do 
something  now.  Today.  If  the  British 
are  too  busy,  can't  the  Americans  do 
something?  After  all,  Nick's  an  Ameri- 
can."' 

"The  American  consul  general  is  in 
this  same  building,"  said  Mauran.  "Two 
flights  down." 

"Excellent.  We  shall  visit  him,"  Henri 
said,  rising. 

THE  consul  general  was  not  in.  The 
young  woman  at  the  reception  desk 
said  she  did  not  know  when  he  would 
return. 

"Who  is  in  charge  now?"  asked  Henri. 
"In  the  consul  general's  absence?" 

The  girl  called  a  youth  from  a  distant 
desk.  "That  is  one  of  the  vice-consuls,  she 
said  as  the  young  man  crossed  the  room. 

Henri  addressed  him:  "We  are  French 
citizens,  but  we  have  come  to  you  for  as- 
sistance for  one  of  your  own  compatriots. 
A  young  man  has  been  arrested — " 

The  vice-consul  interrupted  him:  "You 
mean  Griggs?" 

Betty  compressed  her  lips. 

Henri  said,  "Nicholas  Griggs,  an 
American  broadcaster." 

"The  British  have  kept  us  informed  of 
his  detention,"  said  the  vice-consul. 

"Where  is  he?"  Betty  asked  quickly. 

The  vice-consul  said,  "He  is  a  military 
prisoner." 

"But  there's  been  a  mistake,"  said 
Henri.  "The  charges  must  be  false." 

"The  charges  were  made  by  Gregory 
Ward  Cogswell,"  said  the  youth. 

"Doesn't  anyone  recognize  Cogswell 
for  what  he  is?"  Betty  said  in  a  despair- 
ing voice. 

Henri  said,  "My  daughter  is  upset.  She 
feels  Mr.  Griggs  is  the  victim  of  an  er- 
ror." 

"I  know  Mr.  Cogswell,"  the  vice-con- 
sul said  icily.  "We  all  do.  We  accept  his 
recommendations.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give 
you  no  assistance." 

Betty  said,  "It's  Cogswell  who  should 
be—" 

Her  father  interrupted  her:  "What  a 
pity  that  we  must  seek  assistance  for  him 
elsewhere." 

When  they  returned  to  the  Free  French 
office,  Betty  gritted  her  teeth,  hearing 
Mauran  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  at- 
tack Cogswell's  reputation.  Then  he 
added  kindly,  "It  is  not  irreparable.    I 
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shall  myself  visit  the  consul  general  at 
the  earliest  moment  " 

"And  the  British'"  Henri  said 

"Depend  upon  it,"  M.iuian  answered. 
"Hut  in  the  meantime,  1  would  urge  you 
to  postpone  youi  registration  do  longer. 
In  the  last  lew  days  they  have  naturally 
become  stricter  about  regulations." 

As  Henri  and  Betty  started  for  the 
dooi .  the  captain  oi  the  Faucault,  almost 
unrecognizable  in  a  neat  ship  officer's 
uniform,  entered  with  the  tobacco  man 

"The  skipper's  told  me  about  (iriggs' 
arrest,"  the  tobacco  man  said,  "  1  hcy're 
altogether  a  pack  of  fools.  I  never  heard 
of  this  beastly  fellow  Cogswell  or  what- 
ever his  name  is,  but  Dixon  told  me 
about  Ciriggs'  work  in  Shanghai.  Great 
Scott!  That  was  for  us."  He  nodded  his 
head.  "It  looks  like  something's  been 
rigged  up." 

"It  has,"  Betty  said. 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  "Don't  you 
worry,"  he  said.  "We'll  do  this  up  prop- 
erly." 

"We  came  to  suggest  that  you  go  with 
us  to  the  British,"  the  captain  said  to 
Mauran.  "The  three'  of  us  may  be  able 
to  be  convincing." 

"I  shall  go  with  you,  in  two  minutes," 
Mauran  said.  He  turned  to  Henri  and 
Betty.  "I'll  notify  you  at  your  hotel  as 
soon  as  there  is  news.  Try  not  to  be  im- 
patient." 

Outside,  in  the  drilling  heat,  Malays 
were  piling  sandbags  against  buildings 
whose  ground-floor  windows  were  not 
already  screened  by  bomb-protection 
walls.    Henri  hailed  a  cab. 

"Police  headquarters,  Robinson  Road," 
he  told  the  driver. 

ONCE  in  the  cab,  Betty  looked  out  of 
the  window,  her  face  mournful. 
Henri  started  to  speak  to  her,  shook  his 
head,  and  addressed  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  a  young  Malay:  "They  are  not 
calling  you  to  defend  Malaya?" 

"No,  sir." 

Henri  looked  at  his  daughter.  "We 
take  so  long  to  learn,"  he  murmured, 
lowering  his  voice. 

Turning  toward  him,  she  said:  "Yes." 
Then,  she  added,  almost  defiantly:  "I'm 
not  thinking  of  Singapore's  danger  at  all. 
I'm  thinking  of  Nick." 

He  brushed  her  hand.  It  was  too  sticky 
to  clasp  it.  "But  that  is  natural,  my 
dear." 

"They  must  let  him  go." 

"Mauran  will  help." 

"All  the  same,  they  won't  let  me  stay. 
They'll  make  me  leave  before  I  can  see 
him.  They're  sending  me  away  because 
I'm  a  girl,  although  I'm  not  afraid.  Not 
for  myself.  Now  I'm  afraid  only  for 
Nick.  I  was  afraid  for  you,"  she  went 
on.  "But  you're  beside  me  and  now  I 
can  think  only  of  Nick.  No,  not  only 
Nick.  Cogswell,  also.  I  want  to  kill 
him." 

"Yoa  would  like  to,  that  is  compre- 
hensible," Henri  said.  "But  you  will  not 
be  able  to." 

"I  know.  I'm  only  talking.  I'm  only 
a  woman,  so  I  can't  even  stay  in  Singa- 
pore." 

"Allow  me  to  be  your  representative," 
he  said.  "When  I  am  again  in  uniform 
and  facing  the  enemy,  I'll  think  of  Cogs- 
well." 

She  was  silent,  ashamed  to  say:  Don't 
go.  Don't  leave  me.  Everyone  is  taken 
away  from  me.  If  I  had  met  Nick  six 
months  earlier,  we  would  be  married  by 
now  and  I  could  remember  six  months 
and  be  brave  for  my  husband  instead  of 
an  American  I  loved  .  .  .  but  we  never 
saw  each  other  again. 

Her  father  knew  she  was  in  pain.  He 
could  not  divine  her  exact  thoughts  or 
predict  her  actions  but  in  her  face  he  al- 
ways saw  himself,  her  dead  mother  and 


herself  in  the  years  when  her  problems 
were  solvable.  He  could  not  insult  hei , 
saying,  "Be  of  courage."  He  could  not 
console  her,  saying,  "It  will  turn  out  all 
right."  It  was  the  tune  of  the  world,  he 
thought,  when  one  was  no  longer  able  to 
del  end  a  loved  one.  One  tried  to  defend 
one's  side,  thai  was  all. 

The  driver  stopped  the  cab  and  Henri 
welcomed  the  respite  that  the  small  task 
of  registration  might  provide  her. 

I  he  registrar  reached  lor  the  ledger, 
handed  Henri  a  pen  and  showed  him 
where  to  sign  his  name  and  furnish  the 
required  information.  Henri  noticed  that 
most  of  their  fellow  passengers  on  the 
I  aucault  had  already  been  entered 

When  he  finished  he  handed  the  book 
to  Betty.  The  registrar  said,  "The  young 
lady  is  only  transshipping,  I  take  it. 

Henri  said,  "Yes,  she  knows  she  is  not 
permitted  to  stay." 

Betty  said,  "Father."  She  pointed  to 
the  opposite  page  that  bore  yesterday's 
date.    "Look." 

OVER  her  shoulder,  Henri  saw  a 
large,  irresolute  signature  written, 
he  thought,  with  a  stub  pen:  Manis 
Vooren;  from  Shanghai,  by  plane;  ad- 
dress, Raffles  Hotel. 

"Not  Cogswell,  too?"  he  said. 

She  riffled  several  back  pages.  "No." 
She  turned  toward  the  doorway.  "She'll 
help.  If  she  did  it  before,  she  absolutely 
will  again." 

As  he  got  into  the  cab  and  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  Henri  said,  "You  will  not 
approach  her  with  accusations  this  time, 
my  dear?" 

"Only  against  Cogswell.  This  time  I'll 
show  her  what  he  really  is." 

"And  I?  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  with 
you?" 

"NO,  darling,  you  must  rest." 

She  left  him  at  their  hotel,  the  Adel- 
phi,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  continue 
on  to  the  Raffles,  a  few  blocks  away. 

The  desk  clerk  was  slow  in  attending 
to  her,  Madame  Vooren  long  in  answer- 
ing the  telephone. 

"She  wishes  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the 
clerk. 

Betty  said  into  the  telephone,  "I  must 
see  you  right  away.  Please.  It's  par- 
ticularly serious." 

"It  will  save  time  to  come  to  my 
room,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "Since  I 
am  not  dressed." 

She  greeted  Betty  in  a  shuttered,  high- 
ceilinged  room,  made  bearable  "by  the 
ceiling  fan.  Even  in  this  twilight,  Betty 
could  see  that  Madame  Vooren  looked 
worn  and  a  little  ill.  For  once,  her  hair 
was  carelessly  arranged;  her  beautiful 
eyes  were  shadowed. 

"Is  it  your  father?"  Madame  Vooren 
asked  immediately. 

"No.  Father  is  here.  Father  is  free. 
It's  Nick." 

Except  for  her  hands,  Madame  Vooren 
remained  motionless  as  Betty  told  her. 
But  her  hands  spoke,  clasped  and  un- 
clasped, tensed  and  limp.  At  the  end,  she 
rose  and,  trailing  her  delicate,  rumpled 
dressing  gown,  crossed  the  room  twice 
before  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  I'm  obliged  to  confront  the 
fact,"  she  said  in  a  dull  voice.  "But  I  do 
not  know  the  facts.   I  may  only  guess." 

Betty  said,  "I  was  only  guessing  about 
Cogswell  until  now.  It's  knowledge, 
though,  now.  It  couldn't  be  anything 
else." 

Again  Madame  Vooren  crossed  the 
room.  She  acted  as  though  she  had  not 
heard.  "Perhaps  this  is  what  I  dreaded 
all  the  years  I  knew  him,"  she  said.  "I 
know  too  little  to  suspect  so  much." 

"You  know  that  Nick  is  innocent," 
said  Betty.  "And  so,  that  makes  Cogs- 
well guilty." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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ly  that  the  man  on  the  spot 
was  poor  Hoag.  Nobody  needs  to  feel 
sorry  for  me,  Danny  thought,  furiously. 
Haven't  I  got  a  date  tonight  with  a  girl 
these  guys  can't  even  meet? 

Grimly  he  set  to  work  as  the  pilot 
swung  the  bimotor  around  and  back  to 
approach  the  target.  They  would  come 
from  the  west,  the  sun  behind  them,  and 
Cadet  Hoag  would  drop  five  bombs  in 
train. 

"Are  yon  going  to  get  set  to  drop  those 

eggs,  Mister  Hoag?   Or  are  you  out  for 

the  ride?"  Even  through  the  noise,  Lieu- 

'    tenant   Harquer's  voice  was   level   and 

deadly. 

"Yes,  sir."  Danny  checked  his  bomb 
bay  doors  and  put  his  eye  to  the  rubber 
bumper  of  the  instrument.  Keep  your 
mind  on  the  job,  he  told  himself  ...  He 
tried  to  focus  himself  on  his  job.  But 
his  head  filled  up  with  thoughts.  Danny 
Hoag  was  a  flop  .  .  . 

"There  went  your  target,"  Lieutenant 
Harquer  said.  "Good  thing  that  isn't 
Tokyo  downstairs." 

They  were  almost  upon  the  target,  so 
that  a  bomb  dropped  now  would  explode 
far  past  it,  a  few  rabbits  would  run  and 
the  photographer  they  carried  would  get 
a  picture  of  an  error.   A  whopper! 

The  pilot's  remarks  could  have  been 
printed  in  purple  ink,  the  mission  would 
have  to  be  run  over  again.  Cadet  Hoag 
hated  himself,  the  instructor,  the  war  and 
the  world. 

The  second  run  was  better.  Danny 
kicked  off  his  five  bombs;  none  of  them 
touched  the  little  frame  practice  shack 
but  they  weren't  too  far  away. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Lieutenant  Har- 
quer, "there  aren't  many  second  chances 
in  war.  Why  couldn't  you  have  made  a 
score  like  that  the  first  time,  instead  of  a 
dry  run?" 

The  worse  Danny  felt,  the  fresher  he 
became.  "If  I  knew  that,  I  guess  I'd  be 
teaching  lugs  like  me,  sir,"  he  said. 

Lieutenant  Harquer  thought:  Person- 
ally I'd  bounce  this  kid  out  of  the  Air 
Forces.    But  what  I  have  to  remember  is 
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that  it  isn't  personal;  the  country  needs 
bombardiers  and  I'm  supposed  to  train 
them.  He  said,  "Come  around  to  my 
quarters  at  eight  o'clock  tonight,  Mister 
Hoag.  Have  you  a  date  in  town?  M-mm. 
1  thought  so.  Well,  I  won't  keep  you  too 
long."  Lieutenant  Harquer  looked  at 
Danny  curiously.  "The  first  few  times 
you  were  up  with  me,  you  whistled.  A 
man  who  whistles  likes  his  work."  If  he 
expected  some  comment,  he  got  none. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  "Send  Weath- 
erly  and  Bobbins  to  score  him." 

FROM  that  moment  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  appear  at  Shangri-la,  which 
was  what  the  yearning  cadets  called  the 
Bachelor  Officers'  Hall,  Danny  Hoag  fed 
on  his  fear.  The  worst,  the  bottomless 
worst  was  going  to  happen.  He  would  be 
washed  out.  Immaculate  and  nervous  as 
a  show  horse  he  presented  himself  at 
Lieutenant  Harquer's  door. 

The  lieutenant  admitted  him  and  said, 
"Myself  I  drink  root  beer.  How  about 
you,  Danny?" 

In  the  shock  of  hearing  himself  ad- 
dressed by  his  first  name  his  carefully 
constructed  poise  deserted  him.  Speech- 
less he  accepted  the  brimming  glass  and 
the  straight  chair. 

The  lieutenant  said,  "I  want  you  to  be- 
lieve I'm  interested  in  you.  When  you 
dropped  your  first  bomb  I  had  an  idea 
you  were  going  to  make  a  first-rate  bom- 
bardier. I  don't  know,  there  isn't  a  name 
for  the  instinct  which  makes  one.  I  call 
it  the  sense  of  NOW!  Now  is  the  time  to 
drop  the  egg!  A  man  who  has  that  has 
a  priceless  gift.  I  thought  you  did.  What 
happened  to  your  work,  anyway,  Danny? 
It's  not  so  hot." 

What  Danny  Hoag  wanted  more  than 
anything  was  to  be  told  what  was  wrong 
with  his  work  and  with  his  life.  But  he 
said  sullenly,  "I  don't  think  my  work's 
any  worse  than  some  of  the  other  fel- 
lows', sir." 

"The  point  is  that  you  started  out  by 
being  better  than  most  of  the  other  fel- 
lows.   All  your  first  weeks  were  good. 
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Your  mental  attitude,  of  course,  left 
something  to  be  desired.  And  now,  cer- 
tainly your  work  does.  Is  there  any  way 
I  can  help  you  get  straight?" 

Danny  looked  at  Lieutenant  Harquer. 
Tell  him,  he  urged  himself.  Tell  him  you 
get  stage  fright  every  time  you  go  up- 
stairs. Tell  him.  But  his  traitorous 
tongue  said,  flippantly,  "Nope.  Thanks 
just  the  same,  Lieutenant." 

"Well,  take  one  suggestion  from  me. 
Quit  playing  the  town,  stop  trying  to  be 
a  Flying  Gadget.  Leave  the  girls  alone 
and  fall  in  love  with  your  work."  Ab- 
ruptly Harquer  asked,  "You've  never 
had  a  shack,  have  you?" 

"Been  on  target,  dead  center?  No  .  .  . 
I  mean,  I  never  have." 

"Ever  play  golf?  Get  a  hole  in  one? 
Well,  it's  like  that.  It's  an  experience 
you  never  forget.  It's  .  .  ."  He  fell  silent. 
"I  guess  that's  all."  The  lieutenant  rose, 
he  was  an  easy-slung  guy,  relaxed,  but 
generating  power  every  minute.  "If  I 
were  you  I'd  call  off  my  date  in  town. 
Spend  this  evening  thinking  about  your 
job.  Any  man  in  my  flight  who  isn't  giv- 
ing all  he's  got  to  bombardment  can  ex- 
pect to  be  washed  out." 

"Yes,"  said  Danny  and  after  a  pause 
so  long  the  designation  of  honor  was  al- 
most insulting,  "sir." 

When  he  was  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
Shangri-la  he  looked  at  the  star-flooded 
Texas  sky  and  said,  "Break  my  date?  My 
compliments,  Lieutenant,"  he  thought, 
"but  I  don't  intend  to  do  it." 

THIS  anarchy  proved  to  him  that  he 
was  still  a  man,  not  to  be  kept  study- 
ing after  school  like  a  sixth-grader.  He 
made  his  way,  swaggering  slightly,  to- 
ward the  gates  outside  which  an  un- 
known girl  awaited  him. 

Her  name  was  Lela  Ruth  Pfifer.  AH 
he  knew  about  her  was  that  her  father's 
beer  went  down  the  dry  gullets  of  all 
Texas.  Some  of  the  guys  at  the  field  who 
had  met  her  had  tried  to  date  her;  re- 
sults, zero.  Because  he  felt  inferior  to 
almost  all  his  fellows  it  was  necessary 
for  Danny  Hoag  to  do  whatever  they 
couldn't  do. 

So  last  week  intrepidly  he  had  taken 
his  telephone  in  hand.  A  soft  voice  had 
admitted  that  it  was  that  of  Lela  Ruth 
Pfifer.  "Cadet  Hoag  speaking." 

"1  don't  know  any  Cadet  Hoag." 

"How's  to  correct  that?  You  might 
like  me." 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  how  I  like 
Texas?" 

"No." 

In  a  minute  she  would  hang  up.  He 
said,  "I  guess  you  wouldn't  be  interested 
in  a  guy  who's  just  lonesome."  The  words 
rang  with  unexpected  sincerity. 

"There's  no  need  for  anybody  to  be 
lonesome  in  Murphy,"  said  the  patriotic 
voice  of  Miss  Lela  Ruth  Pfifer.  "There's 
a  dance  next  Wednesday  night  at  the  ho- 
tel. I  was  supposed  to  invite  something 
in  a  uniform  and  it  might  as  well  be  you." 

So  he  had  a  date  with  Lela  Ruth  Pfi- 
fer and  he  hadn't  exactly  kept  it  a  se- 
cret. He  showed  his  pass  now  and  went 
through  the  gates  hoping  some  of  the 
fellows  would  see  the  gray  convertible, 
a  sleek,  expensive  job,  in  which  she 
awaited  him. 

She  was  at  the  wheel  and  as  he  went 
around  to  shake  hands  with  her,  he  saw 
by  the  dashboard  lights  that  she  had  big 
eyes  and  shining  dark  hair,  dragged  off 
her  neck,  cool  and  sweet.  There  was  a 
hunk  of  glitter  on  the  wrist  of  the  hand 
he  held.    "This  is  the  most  important 
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event  of  my  life,"  he  said,  as  he  often 
had  in  Murphy,  Texas.  Then  he  went 
around  and  got  in  beside  her. 

When  she  parked  in  front  of  the  hotel 
where  the  dance  was  being  held  she  took 
a  good  look  at  him  by  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp.  When  she  got  to  Ins  eyes 
her  own  eyes  smiled — contact  was  estab- 
lished, quick  and  deep.  "II  vou'd  told 
me  on  the  phone  that  your  hair  was  red, 
I  wouldn't  have  been  so  mean."  she  said 

Of  course  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the 
lobby  she  discovered  he'd  nevei  been 
lonesome  in  Murphy.  Within  a  minute 
he  was  surrounded  by  tulle  and  organdy 
skirts 

Lela  Ruth  dragged  him  to  a  neutral 
corner.  "You  fibbed  to  me  just  to  make 
me  feel  sorry  for  you,  so  I'd  go  out  with 
you." 

"Well,  haven't  you  ever  known  a  lot  of 
people  and  been  lonesome  for  just  the 
right  person?  I'm  not  lonesome  any 
more."  Well,  maybe  he  half  meant  it. 
Anyway,  she  liked  it.  "Let's  dance,"  he 
said,  hearing  an  orchestra  someplace;  he 
whistled  a  few  bars  of  the  tune  it  played. 
Whistling  .  .  .  what  was  it  Lieutenant 
Harquer  had  said  about  a  man  who  whis- 
tled liking  his  work  .  .  .  ? 

It  was  as  though  there  had^  been 
thought  transference.  Danny  lifted  his 
head  to  behold  the  guy  himself,  the  lieu- 
tenant, buying  cigarettes  at  the  cigar 
stand,  not  ten  feet  away.  Further,  Lieu- 
tenant Harquer  saw  him  too.  His  eyes 
took  in  Lela  Ruth  in  her  white  dancing 
dress  holding  on  to  Danny's  arm. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Lela  Ruth  said, 
startled  at  Danny's  expression. 

"Not  a  thing.  Not  a  little  thing.  Come 
on,  where's  that  band?" 

Like  many  girls  who  are  reputedly 
hard  to  know,  Lela  Ruth  Pfifer  was  only 
shy.  She  liked  Danny  Hoag  right  away 
and  when,  later  in  the  evening,  he  told 
her  that  he  had  washed  out  as  a  pilot 
and  that  it  had  sunk  him,  "for  a  while  .  . ." 
her  heart  went  out  to  him  and  never  came 
back. 

NEXT  day  Danny  braced  himself  to 
face  Lieutenant  Harquer  and  take 
his  medicine  for  having  disregarded  the 
instructor's  suggestion  that  he  stay  on 
field  last  night.  But  the  lieutenant's, 
eyes  passed  absently  over  Cadet  Hoag. 
Maybe,  thought  Danny,  he's  so  sure  now 
of  washing  me  out  that  it  isn't  even  worth 
while  to  say  anything  to  me.  Fear  grew 
within  him  like  a  living  organism. 

Sometimes,  though,  especially  on  night 
missions  when  the  air  was  dark  and  cool 
and  the  plane  like  a  throbbing  rocket,  he 
seemed  to  fit  into  the  slot  just  right.  Sit- 
ting up  there  in  the  nose  of  the  ship  he 
co-ordinated  like  a  fine  watch. 

Target  below  like  a  little  crossed  string 
of  incandescent  beads;  "Bombs  away, 
sir,"  and  after  a  wait,  orange  flame  and 
orange  sparks. 

And  then  the  swell  feeling  on  the  way 
home  from  the  mission.  It  was  like  the 
peace  of  getting  well  after  a  long  hard 
illness.  And  having  a  cigarette  taste  out 
of  this  world. 

But  even  at  those  times  his  scores  were 
the  poorest  of  the  flight. 

The  only  comfort  he  had  those  days 
was  Lela  Ruth.  She  took  him  to  her  big 
house  with  its  water-tinkling  patio  and 
introduced  him  to  her  father,  giving  him 
a  big  build-up.  "This  is  Danny  Hoag, 
and  he's  a  swell  guy,  Dad.  He  doesn't 
complain  about  a  thing  and  he's  had  a 
tough  time." 

Mr.  Pfifer  was  interested  only  until  he 
heard  that  the  tough  time  consisted  in 
having  washed  out  as  a  pilot  cadet. 
"What's  so  tough  about  being  a  bombar- 
dier?" he  demanded;  then:  "The  bom- 
bardier's the  fellow  the  pilot  drives  the 
plane  for,  isn't  he?   You're  a  lucky  fel- 


low, young  Hoag,  to  be  here  at  Baffine 
I  ield.  And  do  bettei  town  than  Murphy, 
anyplace."  He  then  looked  pointedly  at 
Damn  indicating  he  would  like  to  re- 
cline in  the  bamboo  chaise  Damn  wai 
occupying. 

Ilieie  was  no  way  Damn  Could  ex- 
plain tO  a  man  who'd  always  been  a  suc- 
cess what  it  felt  like,  what  it  did  to  a  guy, 
to  be  a  failure.  The  only  thing  he  could 
do  was  t<>  ret  even  with  Mr,  Pfifer  too 
...  by  wooing  his  daughtei 

Actuall)  Danny  nevei  saw  i  ela  Ruth 
as  a  girl;  affection  was  beyond  him  He 
woie  her  on  his  sleeve  lot  the  other  guys 
to  envy  Whenever  he  was  uncertain  of 
himself,  winch  was  most  oi  the  time, 
these  days  ...  he  thought  of  Lela  Ruth. 

Why  don't  I  recommend  that  Hoag  be 
washed  OUt?  Lieutenant  Harquer  asked 
himself  that  question  almost  every  day. 
What  makes  me  think  he  has  the  stuff? 
Well,  he  only  has  five  weeks,  four  .  .  . 
three  .  .  . 

THE  last  three  weeks  of  training  are 
spent  in  incessant  flying — night  and 
day.  For  men  who  are  good  bombardier 
cadets  it  is  the  best  time  of  all.  For  Danny 
Hoag,  watching  man  after  man  with 
lesser  talents  outstrip  him,  outbomb  him. 
it  was  undiluted  torture.  He  was  sleep- 
less by  night  and  brain-sick  by  day.  It 
was  in  this  mood  that  he  became  engaged 
to  Lela  Ruth  Pfifer. 

It  came  about  because  she  had  sent  for 
him  to  tell  him  that  they  oughtn't  to  see 
each  other  any  more  until  he  had  his 
wings. 

"Dad  said  I  was  hurting  you  by  spend- 
ing so  much  time  with  you.  He  says  a 
cadet  needs  every  ounce  of  stuff  he  has  in 
the  last  weeks  .  .  ." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  she  and  her  fa- 
ther had  read  his  secret  premonition  of 
failure.  "Are  you  trying  to  brush  me  off? 
You  don't  have  to  beat  around  the  bush." 

"Danny!"  She  took  his  hand  between 
her  own,  cradled  it  mournfully.  "It  isn't 
that  .  .  .  you  know  it  isn't,  Danny.  I  just 
.  .  .  care  so  much  about  what  happens  to 
you  that  I'd  die  if  you  washed  out." 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  going  to?" 
he  said  harshly.  "Is  that  the  opinion  you 
have  of  me?" 

"Danny  .  .  .  anybody  could  wash  out. 
Please  .  .  .  I'll  wait  for  you  ...  I  won't 
see  any  other  fellows  .  .  .  Just  put  every- 
thing you've  got  into  your  work  these 
last  few  weeks." 

He  rose.  "I've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
field.  We're  bombing  for  record  this  aft- 
ernoon. Lela  Ruth  ...  if  you  don't  want 
to  see  me  till  I  get  my  wings  then  I  don't 
want  to  see  you.  Ever."  She  cried  and 
he  felt  better. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "I  couldn't  stand 
never  seeing  you  again.   I  give  in." 

He  kissed  her,  hard,  bruising  her  lips. 
But  he  wasn't  covered  up  yet,  where  the 
fright  and  weakness  in  him  had  been  ex- 
posed. "Lela  Ruth,  will  you  marry  me?" 

Mistrusting  something  in  his  voice  she 
drew  back  within  the  curve  of  his  arms. 
"Danny  ...  do  you  love  me?" 

"Even  if  I  don't  get  my  wings,  will  you 
marry  me?"  He  had  to  make  sure  of 
it  .  .  .  that  even  if  he  failed  he'd  have 
some  triumph  to  solace  him. 

"The  only  reason  the  wings  matter  to 
me  is  because  I  know  they  matter  to  you. 
I'll  marry  you  whatever  happens." 

At  the  field,  the  B-24  had  been  wheeled 
out;  its  great  dark  green  wings  threw 
black  shadows.  The  mission  was  to  bomb 
for  record  at  high  altitude.  The  cadets 
who  were  going  upstairs  in  the  big  boat 
stood  together  in  the  dust,  jumpers  on, 
chutes  ready,  pistols  on  hips:  Hoag,  Bob- 
bins, Weathetiy  and  Hoffman.  As  Lieu- 
tenant Harquer  approached  the  group  he 
saw  that  Hoag  seemed  to  be  getting  his 
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back  slapped.  There  was  no  mistaking 
it,  the  carryings-on  were  congratulatory. 

Cadet  Hoag  made  the  announcement: 
"I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  sir."  He 
was  a  bit  more  than  necessarily  trium- 
phant.  Vindictive,  almost. 

All  right,  the  lieutenant  thought,  he's 
asking  for  it.  "Well,  that's  very  interest- 
ing news,"  he  said,  and  then  to  the  other 
three  men:  "Get  to  the  ship.  Mister 
Hoag,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you." 

The  noise  dimmed  as  the  lieutenant 
and  Danny  walked  down  the  field. 

"Some  time  ago,"  said  the  instructor, 
"I  suggested  to  you  that  you  fall  in  love 
with  your  work.  You  didn't  see  fit  to  do 
so."  He  paused.  "It  won't  be  necessary 
for  you  to  postpone  your  wedding  date 
until  graduation.  Mister  Hoag.  You 
aren't  going  to  graduate." 

To  Danny  the  words  seemed  low;  they 
went  not  to  his  ears  but  to  his  heart. 
Washed  out.  Again.  It's  more  than  I  can 
live  through,  he  thought  despairingly. 
I'm  no  good  at  anything. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Lieutenant  Har- 
quer  said,  "maybe  you'd  be  better  off  in 
another  field  of  service.  Not  everyone 
belongs  in  the  air." 

Not  belong  in  the  air?  Danny  Hoag 
who  had  a  swivel-neck  from  watching 
the  wings  go  by  in  the  sky?  Anger  rose 
in  him.  Then,  suddenly,  he  relaxed. 

The  thing  had  happened  to  him,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  fear. 

INSIDE  the  B-24,  Hoffman  and  Weath- 
erly  were  below  in  the  nose.  Danny 
and  Bobby  Bobbins  would  bomb  later. 
The  traffic  control  tower  was  as  busy  as 
a  ticket  taker  on  rodeo  day;  the  B-24  had 
a  three-minute  wait. 

Now  I'll  stop  being  mad,  Danny 
thought.  He  wanted  to  hang  on  to  the 
way  he  felt,  it  was  an  anesthetic,  keep- 
ing the  pain  at  bay. 

The  B-24  took  off,  circled,  gained  alti- 
tude. Down  below  was  Murphy,  Texas, 
where  Lela  Ruth  lived.  His  mind  hit 
her  name  and  bumped  away.  But  not 
before  he  thought:  I  can't  hold  her  to  her 
promise — she  deserves  better  than  me. 

In  the  plane  it  was  cooler  already.  Im- 
agine not  being  able  to  get  up  here  where 
the  air  was  cooler,  sweeter.  Imagine  hav- 
ing to  live  all  your  life  on  the  ground! 

It  was  going  to  be  a  long  wait  before 
he  and  Bobby  Bobbins  got  down  into 
the  greenhouse.  Weatherly  would  score 
for  Hoffman,  then  Hoffman  for  Weath- 
erly, they  would  drop  five  eggs  apiece 


from  three  angles,  with  a  practice  run  for 
each  man. 

Usually  when  there  was  a  long  wait 
ahead  before  his  turn  came,  Danny  suf- 
fered, his  mind  jumped  and  his  palms 
sweated.  Now  there  was  nothing  left  to 
worry  about:  he  enjoyed  the  ride. 

"Hey!"  Bobby  Bobbins  barked.  "Lay 
off  that  Apple  Tree,  will  you,  Danny,  or 
whistle  in  key?" 

".  .  .  No,  No,  No. 

Don't  sit  under  the  apple  tree  with 
anyone  else  but  me  .  .  ." 

Danny  never  knew  where  the  time  had 
gone.  It  must  have  been  almost  two  hours 
but  it  seemed  like  five  minutes  later  that 
he  and  Bobby  Bobbins  had  wormed  their 
way  into  the  nose  of  the  B-24,  replacing 
Hoffman  and  Weatherly.  Bobby  would 
drop  his  eggs  now.  Danny  had  no  idea 
of  how  well  or  poorly  the  others  had 
scored;  he  had  been  blind  and  deaf  to 
everything  but  his  wrath.  Now  he  came 
alive. 

Bobby  who  would  bomb  first  had 
made  his  calculations  and  signaled  to 
take  over  the  ship.  Hunched  over  the 
instrument,  he  dropped  his  first  egg. 

A  minute  later.  "Hundred-fifty  feet 
at  two  o'clock."  That  was  the  distance 
from  center  target,  and  the  angle. 

Why,  Danny  thought,  I  love  this.  If 
they  keep  me  out  of  the  air  I'll  grow 
wings  and  fly  by  myself.  Darned  if  I 
won't. 

Bobby's  last  bomb  was  away.  "Take 
over,  Danny." 

Well,  here  it  is.  When  I  bomb  Berlin 
I'll  feel  like  this,  clear  and  mad  and 
happy.  Tliey  aren't  going  to  let  me  bomb 
Berlin  nor  any  place  else. 

Silently  he  said  to  the  instrument, 
"Anyway,  you'll  never  forget  Danny 
Hoag."  He  adjusted  his  sight  respect- 
fully and  got  to  work. 

The  plane  would  approach  the  target 
from  three  angles,  describing  a  three- 
leaved  clover  in  the  air.  It  would  travel 
as  levelly  as  a  good  pilot  could  keep  it. 

"No,  no,  no. 

Don't  go  walking  down  lovers'  lane 
with  anyone  else  but  me  .  .  ." 

Direction  and  velocity  of  wind,  speed, 
sun  .  .  .  Bombs  just  hanging  in  the  bay 
waiting  for  him  to  drop  them,  like  kids 
waiting  to  have  the  door  opened  so  they 
can  play  outside  .  .  . 

All  right!  The  cross  hairs  marry  the 
target  .  .  .  NOW!  In  his  inner  ear,  intui- 
tion shouted  it  at  him,  NOW!  And  the 
egg  was  gone! 


ALFRED 


by  FOSTER  HUMFREVILLE 


"I'm  afraid  you  haven't  gotten  the  correct  im- 
pression of  the  term  'landing  party,'  Alfred. 


Back  she  goes,  the  bright  blue  bomb 
and  down;  lazylike.  She's  too  far  be- 
hind the  target,  the  plane  is  directly  over 
the  target  now.  The  bomb  lags.  Ah,  there 
she  goes  now,  gliding  in  toward  trie  tar- 
get ..  .  smaller  and  smaller.  .  .  . 

Bobby  leaned  forward  studying  the 
toy  earth.  "Man,"  he  said,  respectfully, 
"I  make  that  to  be  about  twenty-five 
feet." 

Another  bomb  had  gone,  a  third  left 
the  ship.  There  were  new  flowers  on  the 
plain  below.  White  flowers,  quick-grow- 
ing, quick-dying.  Never  mind.  The 
photographs  would  have  the  data,  exact, 
imperishable. 

This  was  the  best  he'd  ever  done. 
There  was  no  surprise  in  Danny.  Hah! 
This  is  bombing  in  any  man's  country. 

He  didn't  know  he  was  whistling. 

The  plane  came  in  from  the  southwest 
now.  Now  the  last  bomb  was  away. 

"Better  be  a  good  one,"  Danny  said 
leaning  forward. 

The  shack  was  almost  invisible  down 
below,  his  trained  eye  saw  it  as  a  black 
dot  on  the  sheet  of  brown  prairie. 

The  bomb  was  a  bird  getting  smaller, 
a  fly,  a  mosquito  .  .  .  Now  it  was  invisi- 
ble, gone.  At  last!  Puff,  the  tiny  flower. 
But  not  so  white;  a  little  gray,  indicat- 
ing that  the  bomb  had  put  its  tooth  into 
something  besides  dirt;  there  was  debris 
in  that  smoke  flower.  Danny  had  got 
him  a  shack! 

THE  beautiful  and  awesome  B-24  ap- 
proached her  field.  The  runway 
stretched  like  an  arm  saying,  "Welcome 
home,  boys."  She  came  down  grace- 
fully, she  touched  the  earth  serenely,  and 
paused  ever  so  sweetly,  her  four  motors 
at  rest. 

The  ground  crew  swarmed  upon  her, 
the  sky  crew  tumbled  out. 

It  was  as  though  Lieutenant  Harquer 
had  been  waiting  for  the  ship  to  come  in. 
Casually  he  approached  Bobbins  and 
Hoag.  "How'd  you  make  out?"  The 
question  was  addressed  to  Bobbins. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  he  did,  sir."  said 
Bobby  Bobbins  nodding  toward  Danny. 
"If  that  had  been  Hamburg  down  there, 
they'd  be  sweeping  it  up  now.  With  a 
dustpan." 

"It  was  pretty  fair,  sir,"  Danny  said. 
His  knees  were  wobbly.  It  had  just  hit 
him  again  that  he  was  going  to  be 
washed  out. 

"Seems  to  me  I  heard,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, "that  somebody  got  a  shack.  The 
range  detail  sent  word.  Was  that  you, 
Hoag?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Now,  just  after  he'd  had  a 
shack,  wasn't  it  strange  that  he  should 
feel  humble? 

Lieutenant  Harquer  studied  Danny's 
face  as  though  it  were  a  blueprint.  The 
tightness  had  gone  from  it,  the  lips  no 
longer  sneered,  the  eyes  were  steady. 
They  neither  pleaded  nor  threatened.  I 
was  right  about  him;  he's  sound.  "The 
matter  we  were  discussing  before  you 
took  off.  You  can  skip  it,  Mister  Hoag." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Danny  thought: 
Lela  Ruth,  get  set.  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
the  same  question  in  another  way  .  .  . 
"Sir,  I  sure  thank  you." 

For  a  minute.  Lieutenant  Harquer 
watched  Bobbins  and  Hoag  trotting 
away,  down  the  dust-filmed  field.  They 
were  all  right,  those  boys.  Bobbins  was 
going  to  be  a  good  bombardier.  And 
Hoag — unless  he  missed  his  guess,  Hoag 
some  day  would  have  a  chest  covered 
with  medals.  And  as  for  himself,  some 
time  later  today  ...  for  the  hundredth 
time  .  .  Lieutenant  Harquer  would  in- 
quire as  to  just  what  had  happened  to 
his  application  for  transfer  to  active 
duty.  Damn  it  anyway,  he  wasn't  cut  out 
to  be  a  schoolma'am. 

The  End 
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YOU  WIN 

only  when  in  Good  Health 

Fighting  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in 

the  battle  line  of  Production,  every 

American  can  do  his  part  in  winning 

this  war  only  as  long  as  he  keeps 

Rt.  Every  man-hour  lost  postpones 

the  Victory. 

In  1941,  45  million  man-days  were 

lost  because  of  colds  and  respiratory 

disorders  alone! 

What  can  you  do  about  it  ? 

Live  up  to  the  rules  of  health.  Build  vital- 
ity and  resistance  to  disease.  .  .  Conserve 
bodily  energy,  especially  in  winter. 

Duofold  Underwear  has  its  place  in  this 
program.  Its  2-layer,  with  air  space  between, 
fabric  insulates  against  penetration  of  cold, 
and  reduces  chills  caused  by  evaporation 
of  bodily  moisture. 

Duofold,  Inc.       •       Mohawk,  N.Y. 
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it?  Hi,  you  little  fella,  bag  puso  mora- 
Xtiui  tin!  Your  error,  you're  carrying  it 
yourself.  Keep  calm!  You're  certain  it's 
all  there? 

All  right,  climb  gingerly  onto  the  plat- 
form of  the  double  canoe  and  cast  off. 
Wild  screams  as  a  six-year-old  child  stag- 
gers onto  the  landing  stage  bearing  bed- 
roll, mosquito  net  and  spare  clothing. 
One  day.  probably  after  a  year  of  travel- 
ing like  this,  you  just  won't  worry.  It  al- 
ways turns  up.  The  village  drops  away 
into  the  night.  All  1  can  hear  is  the  soft 
rhythmic  suck  of  the  driven  paddles — 
five  hours'  paddling  ahead. 

Upriver  all  day,  slowly  fried  alive 
under  the  sun.  They  rigged  up  a  big  um- 
brella but  it  wasn't  much  good  because 
the  river  twisted  so  much.  The  country 
is  slowly  changing.  The  nipa  and  sago 
swamps  have  run  out  into  fine  clear 
jungle.  Now  and  then  one  can  see  great 
scarlet  ropes  of  vine  flower  run  from  tree 
to  tree,  the  mass  of  a  half-ton  staghorn, 
the  virulent  green  of  arsenic  bush,  and 
the  blue  hills  at  midday — the  first  signs 
that  pretty  soon  it's  going  to  be  a  tougher 
proposition  than  fighting  cramps  and  fry- 
ing. Take  thirty  grains  of  quinine  today 
just  in  case  the  mosquitoes  carry  full- 
sized  drills. 

Stuck  on  the  snags  all  night.  At  one 
stage  it  looked  as  if  capsizing  was  in- 
evitable, but  half-caste  John  pulled  us 
through  waters  running  like  a  millrace. 
John  is  a  sort  of  human  pelorus  jack.  We 
passed  a  single  dugout  canoe  today,  90 
feet  long,  hewn  from  an  immense  109- 
foot  log.  It  will  carry  100  men.  We 
pulled  into  a  village  at  dawn  for  break- 
fast. Poling  is  insufferably,  maddeningly 
slow.  The  war'li  be  over  by  the  time  I 
find  the  front.    It's  silly! 

A  Foothill  Post 

Saw  the  mountains  at  dawn  this  morn- 
ing. They  take  your  breath  away.  The 
tallest  mountains  I've  ever  seen.  The 
mountain  over  there  is  in  the  14,000- 
foot  class.  The  track  leads  straight  over 
a  9,000-foot  pass.  Here  at  last  a  little  in- 
formation of  the  route  is  available — 
such  essential  details  as  how  many  hours 
between  shelters,  the  number  and  con- 
ditions of  the  log  and  vine  bridges  over 
the  gorges. 

I  pity  the  men  manning  this  foothill 
post  on  the  way  to  the  line.  They're  tired 
— jungle-tired  to  the  very  bone.  They're 
thin  and  yellowed  and  listless.  They 
have  had  to  dig  a  four-foot-deep  trench 
around  their  camp  and  block  the  bridges 
across  it  because  death  adders  and  rats 
pester  them  at  night.  When  not  work- 
ing, they  live  in  a  huge  mosquito  net 
which  covers  the  space  for  a  table  and 
chairs  and  a  little  bookshelf.  They  get 
mail  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

Stiff  from  unaccustomed  walking  to- 
day. The  forest  is  dense  and  damp,  per- 
vaded by  the  stench  of  epoch-old  decay. 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  day's  walking  over 
before  the  afternoon  rain  sets  in.  What 
rain!  Straight  down,  warm  and  steamy, 
drenching  to  the  marrow.  The  first 
Kunds  bridge  swayed  wildly  over  roar- 
ing rapids  forty  feet  below.  Log  cross- 
ings are  not  too  bad  after  all,  at  least 
those  with  a  piece  of  vine  stretched 
across  as  a  handrail.  Fixed  up  bush 
ulcers  and  infected  sores  on  the  carriers 
but  must  go  easy  on  the  medical  kit.  It 
won't  last  forever.  Sweated  a  gallon  to- 
day. Sweating  leaves  one  weak  and  a  bit 
light  in  the  head. 

Wet,  miserable  morning,  still  warm, 


but  the  first  pneumonia  case  has  occurred 

among  the  carriers.  Couldn't  miss  it.  He 
was  running  a  temperature  of  105  and 
plugged  completely  in  left  lung.  One 
other  is  a  pleurisy  possibility  but  I 
couldn't  spare  him.  He'll  have  to  go  over. 
I  sent  the  pneumonia  case  back.  The  trail 
starts  to  rise.  It's  colder  by  middaj  and 
wetter.  Some  of  the  traverses  along  the 
sides  of  the  muddy  gorges  with  a  500- 
foot  drop  are  pretty  wild.  One  slip  means 
broken  bones  at  best,  but  there's  no  real 
reason  to  slip.  Safe  walking  here  means 
utter  concentration,  step  by  step.  It's 
only  a  matter  of  concentration  but  I'm 
glad  there'll  be  a  European  in  the  camp 
tonight. 

The  pleurisy  case  developed  pneumo- 
nia. He  can't  go  over  after  all.  Terrific 
shots  of  sulfa  are  the  only  thing  to  save 
these  poor  devils  from  dying  like  flies.  I 
am  feeding  our  personal  Negroes  vita- 
min pills  to  try  to  build  up  a  little  extra 
resistance.  We  can't  afford  to  have  them 
go  sick.  Colder  and  wetter  and  steeper 
tomorrow.  Harry  says  we  start  really  to 
climb.  Last  night  a  little  band  of  shy 
(censored)  came  into  camp,  trying  to 
trade  for  rice.  They  carried  little  black 
bows  and  quivers  of  poisoned  arrows. 
One  wore  a  ragged  khaki  shirt.  Trust 
the  Army  to  provide  an  anticlimax.  It's 
hard  to  believe  those  insignificant  little 
black  monkeys  are  the  notorious  (cen- 
sored) with  many  a  shrunken  white  man's 
head  collected  over  the  years,  hang- 
ing to  the  ridgepoles  of  their  man  houses, 
that  they  still  collect  a  sick  carrier  or  two 
for  meat  and  head  trophies  in  the  filth- 
iest and  most  miserable  human  habita- 
tions I  have  ever  seen.  Six  months  ago 
this  was  uncontrolled  territory.  I  noticed 
a  woman  rocking  her  baby,  a  few  hours 
old,  in  a  tiny  fishing  net  slung  from  the 
ridgepole  of  the  lean-to.  She  slapped  it 
with  an  auaible  smack  from  side  to  side 
in  a  six-foot  arc.  It  looked  like  badly 
discolored  sirloin  of  beef. 

The  trouble  with  the  carriers  is  they're 
slow  to  get  started  in  the  morning  and . 
the  police  boys  are  having  difficulty  with 
stragglers.  I  hang  back  near  the  end  of 
the  line  and  curse  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
on  principle.  It  works.  God  knows  how 
they  do  it — 90-pound  loads  on  a  pole 


between  two  ol  them,  straining  until  the 
black  veins  stand  out  on  their  heads  I  lie 
acrid  sweat  spurts  nut  ol  them,  then 
breath  rasps  like  a  file  on  hardwood 
There's  a  war  on  somewhere.  I  know 
because  today  at  midday  up  among  the 
peaks  a  I  King  loiliess  droned  over, 
carrying  a  load  of  death  for  deliver) 
somewhere  on  ahead.  Up  and  up  ami 
up  and  up.  The  track  is  a  cannibal  pad 
now,  not  nine  inches  wide.  I  he  high  air's 
thin — not  half  a  breath  in  a  lungful.  The 
sun  has  not  shone  on  this  mud  m  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  Still  up.  Some- 
times the  trees  thin  a  bit  and  one  can  see 
a  glimpse  of  a  breath-taking  blue  valley, 
utterly  blanketed  in  treetops,  sweeping 
down  4.000  feet  onto  the  snakelike  river, 
white  with  rapids  and  waterfalls.  Here 
one  may  hold  shouted  conversation  with 
a  man  a  full  day's  journey  away. 

A  Night  of  Misery 

Hell!  What  a  night!  Under  the  open 
slats  of  the  rest-hut  floor  the  boys  built 
a  fire  directly  below  our  bedrolls  to 
make  the  cold  endurable.  We  were 
smoked  brown  in  an  hour  with  eyes 
stinging  and  throats  raw  but  it  was  better 
than  the  cold.  The  carriers  huddled  in 
their  single  miserable  pink  blankets, 
coughing  and  moaning  and  crying  out 
in  their  sleep.  This  morning  I  found 
they'd  improvidently  eaten  all  their  issue 
of  rice  and  must  start  the  descent  on 
empty  bellies.  Gave  the  poor  devils  some 
tea.  There'll  be  more  rice  tonight  at 
eight  o'clock.  There  was  commotion 
among  the  lower  huts.  A  police  boy 
came  up  and  said  that  a  carrier  wouldn't 
go.  I  went  down,  cursing  on  principle. 
A  white  man's  cursing  is  hotter  than  a 
shot  of  caffeine.  I  found  that  out  yester- 
day by  literal  experiment.  No,  the  carrier 
wouldn't  go!  They  brought  him  out  of 
the  hut,  a  poor,  twisted  black  monkey 
with  his  hands  clasped  agonizingly  over 
his  belly.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  blood- 
shot and  protruding,  his  nostrils  clotted 
with  mucus.  I  felt  him.  No  doubt  about 
it.  Ruptured  bowels  or  spleen!  The  po- 
lice boy  said  a  load  fell  on  him  yesterday 
but  he  went  on  carrying,  saying  nothing. 
How  was  that  for  war  effort?  That  boy 


"You'll    be    glad    to    know    that    I    finally 
made  up  my  mind,  dear.     I  don't  like  it!" 


LAWRENCE    LARIAR 
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igazines 

hold  the  approval  of  millions  of 
readers  with  each  new  issue. 
Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  each  "New  Model" 
must  be  good. 


DOCTORS  FAST 
CORN  RELIEF 


(  It  Certainly 
Sends  Pain 
[     Flying 


Costs  But  A  Few  Cents ! 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  tormenting  shoe 
friction;  lift  painful  pressure 
and  send  pain  flying.  Give  you  glorious  ease 
in  new  or  tight  shoes.  Speedily  remove  corns 
when  used  with  the  separate  Medications  included 
in  every  box.  Cost  but  a  trifle!  Get  these  thin,  soft, 
soothing  cushioning  pads  today  at  your  drug,  shoe, 
department  store  or  toilet  goods  counter. 


D-rScho//s  Tmo  pads 


HOT.  TENDER  FEET? 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  quickly  relieves  hot,  * 

tired,  tender,  perspiring  feet. 

Eases  tight  shoes.  Soothing. 

Send  it  to  boys  in  Service.  35(5.    1       ^f       |    < 

Dr  Schol/s  pin. 


had  a  load  of  food  for  the  front  line.  We 
left  him  with  his  friend.  All  carriers  have 
a  friend.  A  little  shot  of  dope  to  dull  the 
edge  of  his  agony,  a  handful  of  barley 
sugar — it's  all  I  know.  He'll  die!  Down 
now.  We're  over  the  hill.  Down  and 
down  and  down. 

Dry,  comfortable  camps  overlooking 
a  rolling  grassy  valley.  Fresh  food  to 
make  your  teeth  water.  The  only  fly  in 
the  ointment  is  the  rats  in  the  bedrooms. 
They  run  up  under  the  blanket  with 
their  little  cold  feet.  News  that  the  car- 
rier left  at  high  camp  died  early  Tuesday 
morning.  An  outgoing  line  carries  his 
body  solemnly  down  for  burial  in 
friendly  ground. 

This  valley  is  hot  and  magnificent  with 
richness.  There  are  great  stands  of  hoop 
pine.  My  boy  brought  me  a  spray  of 
creamy  orchids  a  foot  long.  Met  some 
fellows  from  the  front  line,  going  out 
sick.  Two  of  them  had  been  in  the  Sala- 
maua  show.  They  had  bad  sores  from 
mocka  bites.  Mockas  are  scrub  ticks  that 
carry  Asiatic  typhus.  They  call  it  Jap 
river  fever  up  here.  They  bit  me  pretty 
severely  on  the  way  over  and  this  kunai 
grass  is  swarming  with  them,  but  the 
iodine  bottle  keeps  them  down.  The  fel- 
lows told  grim  stories  of  the  Japs  jubi- 
lantly relaxing  in  neat  little  grass  villages 
among  grinning,  well-fed  natives.  I 
looked  back  at  the  hills  disbelievingly. 
Ahead  are  more  hills  still;  that  run-dye 
blue  beyond  them. 

Back  from  grasslands  to  jungle  full 
of  papaw  and  sweet  potato.  It  looks 
wetter  and  steeper,  but  this  is  the  last 
stretch.  Camped  tonight  under  the  skirts 
of  a  12,000-foot  mountain.  About  nine 
o'clock  I  heard  the  unmistakable  high- 
low  drone  of  a  Jap  bomber.  I  turned  off 
my  lantern  from  habit  and  went  out.  The 
forest  was  ablaze  with  eerie  light;  the 
ground  under  the  hut  a  flickering  mass 
of  glowworms.  Swarms  of  great  New 
Guinea  fireflies  pulse  through  the  trunks 
and  low  branches  of  trees  which  them- 
selves are  clothed  and  outlined  to  the 
very  topmost  twigs  in  masses  of  lumi- 
nous fungus.  Disney  at  his  most  inspired 
never  designed  a  frame  of  more  faery 
yet  macabre  beauty. 

Commandos  in  Camouflage 

Camp  locally  known  as  Skin  Deewhy 
(pidgin  English  for  bark  of  tree).  It  has 
four  great  huts,  now  housing  a  contin- 
gent of  Commandos  going  to  the  front 
— lean,  stooped  youngsters  already  yel- 
lowed by  fever.  They  are  the  first  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  I  have  seen  in 
nearly  300  miles  of  walking.  They  have 
blotched  their  clothing  with  green  dye 
from  the  berries  that  grow  in  a  near-by 
creek  and  tarred  their  tin  hats  and  rolled 
them  while  still  wet  in  the  loose  leaf 
mold.  In  broad  daylight  they're  hard  to 
see  at  ten  yards.  These  are  the  men  who 
do  quiet  execution  of  every  Jap  patrol 
that  dares  poke  its  nose  out.  Only  one 
is  over  thirty.  I'll  guarantee  he  lied  to 
get  into  the  Army.  He's  a  bare  120 
pounds,  rake  thin,  tough  as  a  steel  cable 
and  little  and  vicious.  Ex-kangaroo 
shooter,  crocodile  hunter,  timber  getter 
from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  can 
outwalk,  outlast,  outstalk  and  outkill  the 
youngest  and  brawniest. 

Down  front.  Rains  are  easing,  clouds 
are  lifting  in  the  valley.  There's  a  thick, 
drenching  mist.  On  this  job  a  man  is  al- 
ways hungry.  That  stuff  the  cook  boy 
ladled  out  into  my  muddy  dixie  ought  to 
have  sickened  me.  We've  had  rice  and 
bully  beef  straight  for  nine  days  now,  not 
even  pepper  or  sugar,  but  my  mouth 
waters  for  it.  The  only  thing  is  that  when 
the  saliva  starts  to  run  I  can  suddenly 
smell  mud  on  the  cookhouse  floor — hot 
and    sweet    and    filthy.     Why    worry? 


Cram  it  down.    It's  going  to  be  useful 
fuel  by  nightfall. 

It  happened  today.  Went  up  by  way 
of  a  cedar  tree  to  have  a  look  at  the  top 
story.  The  valley  opened  out  andfar  off 
behind  a  cloud  bank  wasthe  faint  sheen 
of  the  sea.  Then,  like  a'  cue  in  a  stage 
play,  it  came — the  distant  rolling  thun- 
der of  machine-gun  fire.  Nothing  to  see: 
you  could  only  guess.  It  was  happening 
down  there  under  that  soft  canopy  of 
treetops.  But  tonight  there  was  no  need 
to  guess.  We  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
patrol  come  in,  torn,  caked  with  mud 
and  sweat  and  jubilant.  The  red  weal 
of  a  bullet  coiled  over  the  neck  of  one  of 
them  like  a  little  dead  snake.  Patrol 
of  120  Japs.  They  stalked  them  for  nine 
hours,  then  placed  a  machine-gun  nest 
in  a  clearing  and  slashed  them  to  shreds. 
The  Japs  fled  through  the  jungle  in  twos 
and  threes,  howling.  Our  forward  scouts 
may  pick  off  the  rest.  I  saw  the  battle- 
field by  lantern  light.  Sodden  heaps  of 
clothing  and  equipment;  little  pools  of 
blood  which  rain  is  diluting  and  blend- 
ing with  the  earth;  trampled  through  the 
grass  is  the  obscene  white  of  field  dress- 
ings. Papers  that  wrapped  little  yellow 
candies — how  pitiful!  How  just!  How 
inevitable!  The  front  line!  Blood  and 
little  yellow  candies  wrapped  in  paper! 

A  Man  of  the  Jungle 

Saw  bodies  of  four  traitorous  natives 
shot  in  a  patrol  clash  but  no  more.  The 
Japs  qarried  their  casualties  back  in  ones 
and  twos  but  the  Kanakas  were  left  out 
for  the  ants  and  kites. 

Down  the  river  with  B — ,  the  scout. 
He's  thirty-three,  six  feet  and  magnifi- 
cently muscled;  wears  a  red  beard  of  pa- 
triarchal length.  His  daily  beat  requires 
him  to  walk  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
on  secret  tracks.  Now  and  then  he  will 
travel  more  than  forty  over  a  route  that 
requires  a  6,000-foot  climb.  He  does  this 
journey  in  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours.  He 
seems  immune  to  malaria  and  other  trop- 
ical diseases,  and  travels  almost  naked  in 
the  shortest  of  shorts  and  sometimes  bare 
feet.  He  can  live  off  the  country,  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks,  and  is  the  merriest, 
sanest  and  most  modest  and  undemand- 
ing of  camp  companions.  But  he  is  a 
truly  terrible  man  to  travel  behind.  My 
legs  feel  as  if  they  had  been  put  slowly 
through  a  mangle.  We  arrived  in  camp 
just  before  midnight — a  tiny  kukukuru 
hut  hidden  in  the  dense  tangle  of  scrub. 
We  can  have  no  fire.  Japanese  encamp- 
ments are  only  two  miles  away.  Through 
a  break  in  the  trees  one  can  see  gleaming 
rows  of  cooking  fires  and  the  swinging 
yellow  of  a  lantern. 

In  and  out  all  night.  Climbed  a  scout 
tree  at  dawn — seventy-three  rotten  rungs 
onto  a  swaying  platform.  The  Isthmus 
of  Salamaua  was  close,  so  close  that  I 
caught  my  breath  and  shrank  back.  Two 
Zeros  came  in  to  land.  A  knot  of  fig- 
ures trotted  out  to  swing  the  wing  tips. 
Through  my  glasses  1  could  see  the 
white  of  their  faces — white  or  yellow? 
It  was  hard  to  believe,  somehow,  that  if 
one  or  any  of  the  men  wandering  around 
just  down  there  were  to  come  up  here, 
we  would  try  to  kill  them  and  they 
would  try  to  kill  us.  We  must  not  move 
carelessly  or  talk  in  loud  voices  or  ex- 
pose any  part  of  us  for  fear  of  being 
killed.  Somehow  I  thought  that  the  front 
line  would  be  more  real,  more  tense,  less 
casual  than  this  mere  looking  at  men — 
these  rolling  hills,  this  silken  sea,  that 
strip  of  green,  those  little  trotting  figures, 
the  echo  in  my  head  of  that  hidden  short 
stammer  of  machine-gun  fire.  These  and 
even  I,  crouched  and  afraid  in  a  tree,  are 
the  front  line  I  sought  through  sea  and 
river,  mountains  and  swamps  and  trees. 
The  End 


Once  meant, 

On  the 

watch- 
tower! 


A  LERT,  now  meaning  "air  raid  alarm!", 
^^  comes  from  early  French  a  Verte,  "on 
the  watch."  This,  in  turn,  came  from  Italian 
alFerta,  "on  a  watchtower  or  height."  When 
the  first  field  hospital  was  organized  to  follow  an 
army,  the  French  called  it  hopital  ambulant,  "walk- 
ing hospital,"  from  the  Latin  ambulare,  "to  walk." 
Eventually  hopital  was  dropped  and  ambulant  be- 
came ambulance,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  casualties. 
Sabotage,  now  the  malicious  hindrance  of  production, 
comes  from  French  saboter,  "to  work  carelessly" — 
originally,  "to  tread  with  wooden  shoes,  or  sabots." 

Both  you«  and  your  children  will  enjoy  the  hun- 
dreds of  fascinating  word  origins  in  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition 
— The  Merriam-Webster. 

These  colorful  word  histories  are  just  one  feature 
of  this  greatest  of  all  knowledge  books.  The  more 
questions  you  and  your  children  bring  to  it,  the 
more  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  range  and  scope  of 
the  information  furnished  by  its  hundreds  of  ency- 
clopedic articles,  by  over  200  outstanding  authori- 
ties. And,  in  addition,  you  learn  everything  you 
want  to  know  about  words,  600,000  of  them,  122,- 
000  more  than  any  other  dictionary. 

You  have  long  wanted  this  great  question  an- 
swerer; now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  Ask  any  book- 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Genuine  Webster  —  The 
MERRIAM- Webster  —  identified  by  the  Circular 
Trade-Mark.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  of 
interesting  word  origins  to  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
106  Federal  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  _ 
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Nudge" Your  Lazy 
Liver  Tonight ! 


Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice  To 
Relieve  CONSTIPATION! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  pep  up  your  liver  bile  secretion  and  see  how 
much  better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr. 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets,  used  so  successfully 
for  years  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients 
with  constipation  and  sluggish  bile. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow 
to  help  digest  fatty  foods  but  ALSO  help 
elimination.  Get  a  box  TODAY!  Follow  label 
directions.  15t,  30c,  60e.  All  drugstores. 
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drier,   removes   238   milli- 
$|50    $250    $350     grams  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

Continental  Briar  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 
York  &  Adams  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PUR-O-MATIC  BIT 


ONE  YEAR 
NEARER  VICTOR 


Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth. 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain  .  .  . 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 
— Arthur  Hugh  C lough 

IT  WAS  a  year  ago  this  December  7th  that  the 
warrior  caste  of  Japan,  judging  the  time  to 
be  ripe,  sneaked  up  and  stabbed  us  in  the 
back.  Bombers  of  the  Mikado  came  buzzing  into 
the  sky  above  Pearl  Harbor  and  wrought  immense 
havoc.  We  declared  war  the  next  day.  Two  days 
later  we  were  at  war  with  the  entire  Axis. 

Just  how  ripe  was  the  time  for  Japan?  Where 
do  we  stand  now? 

If  the  map  of  the  world,  as  revised  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan  in  the  last  three  years  and  three 
months,  told  the  whole  story,  there  would  be 
cause  for  us  to  despair.  Hitler  has  overrun  Eu- 
rope. Japan  has  the  richest  parts  of  Asia,  except- 
ing India  and  the  South  Seas. 

It  has  been  a  bad  year  for  us.  Disaster  began 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  dragged  its  grisly  course 
through  Bataan,  Corregidor,  the  Java  Sea.  We 
won  a  tremendous  victory  at  Midway;  but  even 
so.  the  Japanese  grabbed  the  westernmost  Aleu- 
tians while  that  victory  was  being  won. 

The  map  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  how- 
ever; nor  does  the  list  of  our  initial  reverses.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  being  written  inside  this  coun- 
try and  in  due  time  will  be  published  to  the  world. 

Our  greatest  gains  in  our  first  year  in  World 
War  II  have  been  psychological. 
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For  one  of  these  gains:  Few  if  any  of  us  any 
longer  underestimate  our  enemies.  Especially 
have  we  revised  our  old-time  conception  of  the 
Japanese  as  funny  little  bespectacled  runts  whom 
one  good  push  from  Uncle  Sam  could  knock  over. 
We  know  them  now  to  be  crafty,  fanatical,  fero- 
cious fighters — but  fighters  whom  our  boys  some- 
how seem  to  get  the  better  of  whenever  they  meet 
them  on  anywhere  near  equal  terms. 

For  another  of  these  gains:  There  is  no  real  dis- 
unity that  we  can  detect.  There  is  no  big  pro- 
German  element  in  this  country  this  time,  as  there 
was  in  the  other  war;  probably  because  the  old- 
line  American  is  showing  more  sense  and  toler- 
ance this  time  than  last,  and  because  the  Kaiser 
was  a  gentleman  as  compared  with  Hitler. 

A  lot  of  people  see,  or  think  they  see,  ways  in 
which  the  Administration  could  fight  a  better  war, 
and  they  are  not  hesitating  to  say  so.  That  is  dis- 
unity only  to  persons  who  distrust  democracy  and 
want  this  war  to  bring  us  some  sort  of  totalitarian 
system.  To  believers  in  democracy,  it  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  possible  signs  of  these  times. 

As  regards  production  of  war  materials  and 
training  of  men  to  fight  with  them,  we  are,  to  put 
it  conservatively,  doing  magnificently.  Our  pro- 
ductive apparatus  was  raised  in  less  than  a  year 
to  such  a  furious  tempo  that  we  had  to  scale  down 
some  of  our  schedules  because  of  shortages  of  raw 
materials. 

We  have  more  than  4,200,000  men  in  the  Army 
at  this  writing,  and  more  than  1,000,000  in  the 
Navy,  with  the  Marine  Corps  numbering  around 
200,000.  Here,  again,  our  main  problem  just  now 
is  to  equip  and  train  men  as  fast  as  we  can  draw 
them  from  our  giant  reservoir  of  A-l  manpower. 

Figures  on  merchant-ship  tonnage  production 
are  rather  vague;  but  it  is  known  that  we  are  now 


turning  out  ships  fast  enough  to  overcome  the  sut 
marine  menace  unless  Hitler's  submarines  take  tc 
showing  far  more  deadliness  than  they  eve 
showed  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  Fight-| 
ing-ship  production  is  equally  encouraging, 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  we  commis-| 
sioned  or  will  commission  this  year  four  new  35, 
000-ton  battleships  of  the  mighty  South  Dakot 
class. 

Our  Flying  Fortresses.  Avengers.  Helldiver^j 
and  other  bomber  and  fighter  planes  are  making 
themselves  feared  on  every  Allied  fighting  front | 
by  land  and  sea.  Their  performances  have  beer 
particularly  notable  in  France,  in  the  Southw( 
Pacific,  and  on  the  North  Africa-Mediterranear 
front. 

There  are  defeats  and  setbacks  ahead  of  usi 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  are  a  long  way  frot 
victory — but  we  are  a  year  nearer  victory  t 
we  were  when  the  bombs  stopped  falling  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  know  now  the  nature  of  our  enemies! 
Soon,  all  of  us  should  know  what  scores  of  thou  I 
sands  of  us  have  known  for  months,  namely! 
Exactly  what  damage  our  sea  and  air  forces  susl 
tained  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Elmer  Davis'  Office  ol 
War  Information  at  this  writing  is  reported  planl 
ning  to  tell  the  whole  story  on  December  7.  19421 
first  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  know  of  n<| 
single  official  act  that  could  do  more  at  this  timj 
to  steel  American  wills  and  hearts  to  the  fiero| 
struggle  that  lies  ahead. 

In  the  words  of  the  best  song  yet  to  come  oi 
of  this  war — 

Praise  the  Lord — we're  on  a  mighty  mission; 

All  aboard — we're  not  agoin'  fishin'; 
Praise  the  Lord,  and  pass  the  ammunition, 

And  we'll  all  stay  free. 

COPYRIGHT,     1942,     FAMOUS    MUSIC,     PUBLISHERS    TO    PARAMOUNT    PICTURES,     INi| 
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Lost:  the  very  thing  were  fighting  for! 


XiHE  axis  will  never  take  his  family's  security  away 
1  if  Bill  can  help  it.  He  fought  for  it  in  the  last  war, 
ind  he's  ready  to  fight  again.  But  tonight  that  sleepy 
ittle  tyke's  security  is  no  longer  sure.  No  one  took 
it  away.  Bill  lost  it. 

It's  all  a  bewildering  nightmare  to  Bill  now.  He'd 
always  been  a  good  driver;  it  couldn't  happen  to 
lim.  Then  that  rainy  night  .  .  .  the  sickening  skid. 
The  driver  of  the  other  car  wouldn't  be  able  to  work 
ior  months,  maybe  years.  Bill  remembered  how 
quiet  the  courtroom  was  when  the  judgment  was 
read  ...  a  judgment  that  would  take  years  of  sac- 
rifice to  pay. 

Bill  knows  now  it  takes  more  than  fighting  spirit 
to  preserve  his  family's  security.  Too  late  he  knows 
it  takes  foresight  at  home,  too.  How  easily  this 
tragedy  could  have  been  avoided  ...  if  his  car  had 
been  insured! 

It's  the  Duty  of  Every  Man  to  Protect 
His  Family  from  Disasters  Like  This 

explained  by  G.  J.  Mecherle 

Founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 

Insurance  Co. 

^  ith  the  world  at  war,  security  at  home  is  more 
important  than  ever.  We  of  State  Farm  Mutual  are 
j  ad  we  are  able  to  help  by  offering  auto  insurance 

BUY   UNI 


so  reasonable  in  cost  no  driver  need  be  without  it. 

"By  cutting  unnecessary  costs.  State  Farm  Mu- 
tual is  able  to  offer  more  auto  insurance  for  your 
money.  For  example,  we  save  you  money  by  renew- 
ing your  State  Farm  Mutual  policy  every  six  months 
(so  long  as  the  risk  remains  the  same),  instead  of 
reissuing  it.  Yoi^jajBhe  acquisition  cost  of  your 
policy  not  once  a^B  IMP1  once  in  a  lifetime,  and 
your  premiums  ai^KK\^  to  meet,  too.  Economies 
like  these  have  sifved  S|ate  Farm  policyholders  over 
$50,000,000  in  the  cost  of  their  insurance. 

"By  offering  more  insurance  for  vour  money. 
State  Farm  Mutual  has  become  the  world's  largest 
automobile  casualty  insurance  company.  Policy- 
holders receive  prompt  service,  whether  in  their 
own  driveways  or  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
through  more  than  7,000  representatives  strate- 
gically located  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  State  Farm  offers  similar  advantages  in  life 
insurance,  too. 

"Whether  vour  car  is  now  insured  in  another 
companv  or  whether  you  carry  no  insurance,  you 
should  get  the  facts  about  State  Farm's  More  Pro- 
tectionfor  I  our  Money  1'lan.  Just  mail  the  coupon." 

Booklet  also  covers  State  Farm's  popular  80%  Collision  Plan. 
Emergency  Road  Service  and  Bail  Bond  Plan,  Medical  Payment 
Plan.  Free  Travel  Service  and  3-Way  Savings  in  Car  Financing. 

TED   STtTES    WAR    SAVINGS   BONDS   AND   STIMI' 
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INSURANCE  COMEDIES 


Bloomington 


Pacijir  Cuast  Office 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


iflinois 


Canadian  Office 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Send  this  coupon  today! 

-      -----     .-■-■  ..       -■■  *       -  •       ■        /y-^ 


FREE  to  Drivers— 

New  informative  Booklet 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mecherle 

State  Farm  [nearance  Companies 

Bloominpton.  IlliuoU 

Please  send  me  J  our  m-\,  I klrt  [»rr- 

sentin^'  basic  fact*  about  automobile 
insurance.  1  understand  this  leanest 
will  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 


Because  of  the  war,  only  a  very  limited 
n  umber  of  Longines  Watches  are  avail- 
able for  civilians  at  Longines  jewelers. 
Ifyo  u  wan  t  a  Longines  Wa  tch  foryo  ur- 
self,  or  as  a  gift,  better  make  your  se- 
lection soon  from  the  watches  now  in 
your  jeweler's  stock.  C.  If  you  now  own 
a  Longines  Watch,  we  urge  you  to  take 
particular  care  of  it  for  the  duration. 
Have  your  Longines'  jeweler  clean  it 
or  adjust  it  regularly.  C.  A  companion 
line  to  Longines—  the  Wittnauer  Watch 
— famous  for  sturdy  and  dependable 
construction,  is  also  for  sale  at  Longines 
jewelers.  Longines -Wittnauer  Watch 
Co., Inc.,  NewYork,  Montreal,  Geneva. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  England 
KYLE  CRICHTON         Scteen  and  Theater 

MAX  WILKINSON  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

WM.  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Fin*  Feathers 

CURNEY  WILLIAMS  Humor 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY  Articlei 

DENVER  LINDLEY  Fiction 

FRANK  D.  MORRIS  U.  S.  Nary  in  Pacibc 
W.  B  COURTNEY  U.  S.  Army  in  Far  Eail 
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ANY  WEEK 


WE  SPEND  a  great  deal  of  time  won- 
dering what  things  are  coming  to.  One 
of  our  correspondents  seems  to  think 
that  the  new  income  tax  bill  and  the 
War  Bond  drive  have  collided,  with 
damage  to  both.  He  thinks  that  three 
billion  dollars  in  War  Bonds  will  be 
turned  back  by  holders  to  meet  their 
taxes  and  he  predicts  that  the  Treasury 
may  try  to  prevent  this  by  denying  bond 
purchasers  the  right  to  pay  taxes  with 
them.  Thus  many  of  the  citizens  would 
be  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the 
courts  would  be  asked  to  deny  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  sue  in  order  that  the 
tax  delinquents  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  money  to  buy  more  bonds  with. 
Very  complicated.  Our  mail  discloses 
a  discouraging  growth  of  skepticism. 
Our  correspondents  are  not  taking 
kindly  to  the  protests  of  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  that  one  may  not 
criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war  unless 
in  possession  of  the  inside  information 
which  only  top-flight  diplomatists,  ad- 
mirals, generals  and  department  heads 
possess.  We  select  a  beef  at  random — 
from  Mr.  Alex  Kreight  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  "I  don't  doubt,"  says  Mr. 
Kreight,  "that  the  topside  guys  in 
Washington  know  a  lot  of  things  we 
will  never  hear  of,  but  what's  the  use 
being  informed  if  they  don't  do  some- 
thing profitable  with  the  information?" 
And  Mr.  Ed  Holmes  Deergeist  of 
Frederick,  Maryland,  doesn't  doubt 
that  our  generals  and  admirals  are 
packed  with  inside  dope.  "But,"  says 
he,  "it's  all  after  the  fact  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  They  all  seem  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  us  but  don't  seem  to  be 
so  well  informed  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  they  don't  do  anything  to 
prevent  it  from  happening.  You  can't 
run  a  business  or  even  a  family  that 
way  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  run  a 
war." 


ALL  this  may  sound  a  bit  bad-tem- 
pered. Our  mail  is  very  petulant  this 
week.  It's  so  bad  that  we've  had  to 
turn  to  Gene  Talmadge's  The  States- 
man again  for  a  snatch  of  optimism. 
The  latest  issue  of  Gene's  newspaper  is 
suspiciously  lacking  in  hate.  Gene  fails 
to  take  his  weekly  wallop  at  Negroes 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  things  in 
Georgia  are  pretty  sweet  even  if  Gene 


isn't  going  to  be  governor  much  longer. 
If  we  were  on  the  anti-Talmadge  side 
in  Georgia,  we'd  be  worrying.  Gene 
reports  a  visit  to  Georgia's  Tatnall 
Prison.  He  says  that  all  the  prisoners, 
even  Forrest  Turner,  love  the  warden, 
Mr.  Raleigh  Lawrence.  Mr.  Turner, 
says  Gene,  is  doing  a  stretch  of  ninety- 
five  years.  "Forrest  Turner,"  writes 
Gene,  "told  me  that  if  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  thought  he  could  make, 
he'd  quit  trying  to  break  prison  and 
try  to  pay  his  debt  to  society."  Gene 
also  has  a  word  to  say  about  Stalin- 
grad: "A  battle  has  been  raging  in 
Stalingrad  for  the  past  three  months 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  on  both  sides 
have  been  killed.  The  outcome  of  this 
battle  will  be  very  important  either  to 
the  Germans  or  to  the  Russians." 


Attention  Parlor  Game 

Hunters 

Many  thanks  for  the  thousands 
of  ideas  you  submitted  to  the 
Game  Hunting  department  since 
the  search  was  opened  in  our  issue 
of  Oct.  10th.  As  of  Dec.  5th  at 
5  p.  m.  the  season  is  closed,  and  the 
best  games  will  be  published  in 
Collier's  for  December  19th. 


FROM  another  statesman  who  has  the 
gift  of  setting  down  precisely  what  he 
thinks,  with  similar  commendable 
clarity  and  terseness,  we  have  a  letter. 
He  is  Mr.  Ed  Crump,  benevolent  boss 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  forty 
years.  Mr.  Crump  is  pretty  indignant 
about  this  magazine's  recent  article 
about  the  OPA's  investigation  into  ra- 
tioning in  Tennessee.  The  article, 
writes  Mr.  Crump,  was  "a  stab  in  the 
back."  He  says  that  "we  perhaps  have 
less  graft  in  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  than  in  any  place  in  America." 
Then:  "The  story  was  simply  the  work 
of  a  licentious,  venal  scribbler — sell- 
ing an  unfair,  lying  article  for  the 
money,  and  this  isn't  the  first  time." 
And  that's  certainly  telling  him,  boss. 
We  know  the  licentious,  venal  louse 
well.  He  used  to  be  one  of  our  best 
friends. 

AND  that's  the  kind  of  powerful,  out- 
loud  writing  we'd  like  to  see  issuing 
from  Washington's  propaganda  offices. 
Gene  and  Ed  are  getting  a  little  old  but 
when  Paul  McNutt  and  General  Her- 
shey  get  the  authority  to  draft  the 
right  men  for  the  right  jobs  they  ought 
to  act  swiftly.  Then,  perhaps,  there 
wouldn't  be  such  panics  as  upset  one 
of  the  State  Department's  offices  lately. 
(Continued    on  page  64J 
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SHORT  STORIES 
VEREEN  BELL 

The     Newcomers.      Night    Inborn) 
strange    catch. 

ERNEST  HAYCOX 

The  Colonel's   Choice.    Crosby  c, 
eral's  stars,   by  proxy. 

DOROTHY  SPEARE 

Purely   Physical.    The   lieutenant 
a   little. 


LUCIAN  CARY 

The  Telephone  Rang  All  the  TiasJfl 

is   kept    pretty    busy    explaining.  [ 

H.  VERNOR  DIXON 

Built  for  a  Pilot.    The  cowboy  prU 
just  a  grandstand  player. 

THE  SHORT  SHORT  STOP 

Personal   Notes    on   an   Inianlrymi   b 
Salinger. 

SERIAL  STORIES 

MARY  HASTINGS  BRADlf 

The   Hunters.    The   second  of  sjU 

CARL  RANDAU  and 
LEANE  ZUGSMITH 

Year  oi  Wrath.    The  eighth  ol  ni 

ARTICLES 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Washington's  "Now"  Man.    Ame  l'i 
man.   Bill   Jerfers. 


BILL  WOLF 

Look  Out!     Those  Guns  Are  Laafl 

Here  come   the  hunters  I 


LIEUTENANT  COMMAND  i 
JOHN  S.  THACH,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Red  Rain  oi  Battle.    How  tha| 

at  Midway. 


DUNCAN  UNDERHILL 

Funny   Money.     One  means  the   • 
Mc  Carey. 

HANNIBAL  COONS 

Skin  Game  Michelangelos.    Talloi  g' 
too. 


P 
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HOWARD  TAUBMAN 

Fiddler's  Luck.    Joseph  Szigeti,  rr  at  c 


DANIEL  DE  LUCE 

Riot  Time  in  India.    Firsthand  t 
Calcutta  riots. 


.. 
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ROARK  BRADFORD 

Black  Bullets  {or  Hitler.    The  Neg:  te 
to  war. 

KYLE  CRICHTON 

Lady  with  Zip.    With  Anne  Baxte  it 
acting. 

MOLLIE  PANTER-DOWNi 

Britain's    Burning    Question.     En  it. 
.her  iuel  problem. 

RICHARD  ENGLISH 

The  Mormons  Move  Over.   Peace  * 
anything  now. 

• 

FRELING  FOSTER 

Keep  Up  with  the  World. 

WING  TALK. 
EDITORIAL. 

COVER  a  H 


His  father  didn't  plan  it  that  way 


IT  DIDN'T  HURT  Bill  Henry  to  sell  papers.  But 
even  now.  twenty  years  later,  certain  memories 
still  hurt  .  .  .  the  memory  of  his  mother's  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  .  .  .  the  memory  of  her  valiantly 
'making  last  year's  dress  do,  so  that  a  growing  boy 
could  have  a  Sunday  suit  .  .  .  the  memory  of  the 
brave  smile  that  couldn't  quite  mask  the  pain  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  watched  him  start  out  with  his  papers 
while  other  boys  were  going  skating,  or  swimming, 
or  playing  ball  on  the  corner  sand  lot. 


TODAY  BILL  has  a  boy  of  his  own  —  a  son  he  is  as 
proud  of  as  his  Dad  was  of  him  ...  a  boy  for  whom 
he  has  wonderful  plans.  But  Bill  knows  from  expe- 
rience what  can  happen  to  the  most  ambitious  plans. 
He  has  pledged  the  security  of  his  wife  and  his  boy 


in  the  way  open  to  every  man  with  a  job  and  a  family. 
The  way  his  father  meant  to  take  some  day  —  but 
somehow  didn't.  The  modern,  practical  way  of  life 
insurance. 


BILL  HENRY'S  life  insurance  plan  fits  his  situation 
perfectly,  yet  it  might  not  suit  yours  at  all.  The  John 
Hancock  agent  who  planned  his  protection  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Henry  was  married 
right  out  of  school  and  has  no  business  training  — 
that  there  would  be  social  security  benefits  for  her 
and  the  boy  if  anything  happens  to  Bill.  .  .  .  Like 
every  John  Hancock  representative,  he  has  been 
trained  to  consider  these  and  many  other  factors.  He 
knows,  because  of  his  company's  experience  with  six 
million  policyholders,  that  no  two  families  are  alike 


.  .  .  that  every  client  needs  the  specialized  service 
which  he  is  equipped  to  give  .  .  . 

When  the  John  Hancock  man  calls  on  you,  remem- 
ber that  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  complete  and  con- 
scientious attention  to  your  special  problem.  Take 
him  into  your  confidence.  It  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever. 


of  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Guy  W.  Cox.  Pujt&At 


I 
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''Everybody  noticed  the 
difference  the  moment 
I  checked  dry  scalp  / " 


WOWlOOtXf" 


I  put  a  few  drops  of 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
on  my  comb. . .then  run 
it  through  my  hair. 
That's  all  that's 
needed  to  keep  my  hair 
combed.   But  what's 
more,  I  found  that  I 
can  check  dry  scalp 
and  loose  dandruff  by 
rubbing  a  little  on  my 
scalp  occasionally  to 
supplement  natural 
scalp  oils. 

A  brisk  massage  with 
plenty  of  'Vaseline' 
Hair  Tonic  before 
a  hair  wash  and 
a  little  rubbed 
on  my  scalp  after- 
wards .  . . stops 
that  itchy  feeling 
and  checks  after- 
shampoo  dryness. 
By  taking  care  of 
both  my  scalp  and  hair, 
I've  really  made  a  very 
big  improvement  in  my 
appearance.   My  hair 
looks  good,  and  my 
scalp  feels  good. 
Better  see  what  it'll 
do  for  you! 


ft 


'ft 


'Dovs/figgof  we  flow/tens/' 

I  learned  you  simply  can't 
control  dry  hair  by  dousing... 
no  matter  what  you  douse  it  with. 
I'd  sop  my  hair  in  the  morning.  .  . 
and  for  a  while  it  would  stay 
in  place  as  if  it  had  been 
glued  there.  But  when  it  dried, 
I'd  look  like  a  home-grown  Zulu. 
But  I  gave  up  dousing  when  I 
discovered  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic. 
Now  my  hair  looks  naturally 
neat  all  the  time. 


„.<•• 
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HAIR 

TONIC, 
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'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  is  different, 
containing  no  ingredient  that  has 
a  drying  effect. 


Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Frankie  and  Johnnie  was  the  most 
popular  ballad  ever  composed  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  more  than  three 
hundred  variations  cf  it  were  sung 
from  coast  to  coast. — By  Frances 
Wilson,  Fresno,  California. 

Demolition  bombs  weighing  4,000 
and  8,000  pounds  each  are  rarely 
used  today  in  Europe  because  the 
2,000  pounder  has  sufficient  destruc- 
tive power  for  almost  any  kind  of 
job.  Released  from  a  plane  flying  at 
300  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of 
20,000  feet,  this  bomb,  upon  explo- 
sion, produces  enough  force  to  lift 
one  ton  six  miles  in  the  air. 

The  renewed  massing  of  soldiers 
and  war  equipment  by  the  Japa- 
nese along  their  Manchurian  bor- 
der today  recalls  that,  during  the 
past  eleven  years,  they  have  been 
involved  in  more  than  two  thou- 
sand "incidents"  with  the  Russians. 
These  have  ranged  from  pot  shots  at 
one  another  to  a  great  battle  at  No- 
monhan  in  1939  in  which  the  Japs 
were  badly  beaten,  losing  18,000  of 
60,000  men. 

Mother  Roper,  head  of  a  seamen's 
organization  in  New  York,  devotes 
most  of  her  time  today  to  search- 
ing for  missing  merchant  seamen  for 
their  families,  her  work  having  been 
increased  recently  by  the  secrecy 
surrounding  sinkings  and  shipping 
schedules.  During  the  past  few 
years,  she  has  located  nearly  six 
thousand  sailors. 

Among  the  peoples  who  practice 
polygamy,  especially  the  Moham- 
medans, women  sometimes  ask  their 
husbands  to  marry  a  second  wife 
when  they  are  overburdened  with 
housework  and  childbearing.  If  such 
a  request  is  denied,  the  wife  can  take 
the  matter  to  court  and  usually 
make  her  husband  comply  with  the 
demand. — By  Margaret  Boegehold, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


gi-: 


Britain's    latest    weapon    agair 
dive  bombers  at  sea  is  a  new 
whose  rockets  carry  long  steel  wir 
to  great  height,  where  they  are  sup- ' 
ported    by    parachutes,    while    the 
lower  ends  are  attached  to  the  sh'p 
When  bombers  approach,  a  barrage 
of  these  wires  is  sent  up  in  front  cf 
them  so  they  have  to  change  the  r 
course  to  avoid  entanglement.  Late 
the  wires  and  the  chutes  are  re 
trieved  and  made  ready  for  another 
attack. 


Motorists  traveling  through  thi 
Liberty  Tubes  in  Pittsburgh  are  able 
to  hear,  on  their  automobile  radii 
receivers,  the  programs  of  a  num- 
ber of  local  and  near-by  stations 
over  wires,  strung  through  each  of 
these  mile-long  tunnels,  which  serve 
as  antennas.  The  wires  re-radiate 
the  radio  waves  after  they  have  been 
picked  up  by  outside  antennas  and 
passed  through  amplifiers. — By  Les 
Koons,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

No  originality  created  the  slogan 
"America  First."  Previously,  an 
Australian  Fascist  organization  used 
"Australia  First"  and  the  British 
Union  of  Fascists  used  "Britain 
First." 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  first 
bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  a  Jap  dairy  truck  en- 
tered Hickam  Field  to  deliver  milk. 
After  it  had  reached  a  point  in  front 
of  the  barracks,  the  driver  stopped 
and  pretended  to  fix  his  engine.  As 
our  pilots  rushed  out  to  man  ther 
planes,  the  sides  of  the  truck  fell  off 
and  six  Japs  hiding  in  it  with  ma- 
chine guns  were  able  to  kill  eighty 
Americans  before  they  themselves 
were  shot. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  .jiii-- 
lactory  proof.  Address  Keep  Lp  *ilh  ihc 
World,  Collier's,  230  Park  Avenue.  V*  lor1* 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  ("oilier  -. 
The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  may 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  o. 
the  publisher 
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Pilot  —  Navigator  —  Bombardier  —  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces!  Each  of  the  three  is  a  member 
of  a  keen,  hard-fighting  team,  relentless 
against  America's  enemies. 

Here's  an  outstanding  chance  for  every 
healthy  young  man  in  the  country  who  is 
over  18  and  under  27  —  married  or  single. 
No  school  or  college  credits  are  required 
for  bombardier,  navigator  or  pilot  train- 
ing.  All  you  need  is  good  American  sense 


U»S.Army 


RECRUITING      AND 
INDUCTION      SERVICE 


and  a  desire  to  get  the  best  aviation  train- 
ing  the  world  offers.  You  can  take  the 
first  step  right  now. 

Read  over  the  three  alternative  plans  to 
become  one  of  "The  Three  Musketeers 
of  the  Air"  as  shown  at  the  right.  Talk 
them  over  at  home.  The  Aviation  Cadet 
Board  or  the  Army  Recruiting  and  Induc- 
tion Station  will  answer  questions  or  take 
your  application.  Get  in  now,  and  get  on 
this  team! 


THREE  WAYS  TO  GET  IN 

1.  As  soon  as  you  pass  your  Aviation  Cadet 
examination,  enlist  in  the  Army  (unassigned) . 
You  will  begin  Army  training  —  at  regular 
Army  pay.  You  will  be  transferred  to  Avia- 
tion Cadet  training  as  soon  as  there  is  an 
opening. 

2.  Join  the  Air  Forces  Enlisted  Reserve. 
Continue  your  civilian  activities  until  facilities 
become  available  for  your  Aviation  Cadet 
training.  When  they  do,  you  will  be  notified. 

3.  (If  you  are  a  college  student.)  Join 
the  Air  Forces  Enlisted  Reserve  on  a  deferred 
basis.  Continue  your  college  course.  You 
will  be  subject  to  call  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  case  of  necessity. 


•  Visit  or  write  the  nearest 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station 
or  write  to:  "The  Command- 
ing General,"  of  the  Service 
Command   nearest  you: 


First  Service   Command Boston,   Mass. 

Second  Service  Command,  Governors  Island,  N.Y. 

Third  Service  Command Baltimore,  Md. 

Fourth   Service  Command Atlanta,   Ga. 

Fifth  Service  Command,  Ft.  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 
Sixth  Service  Command Chicago,  111. 


Seventh  Service  Command Omaha,  Nebr. 

Eighth  Service  Command ...  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Ninth  Service  Command Fort   Douglas,  Utah 

Or   write    to: 
Procurement  Branch,  F-7,  A.G.O.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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WAR  takes  more  than  man-power 
and  fire-power  today.  //  takes 
horse-power,  by  the  billion!  All  kinds  of 
horse-power!  Some  for  lightning 
speed  —  some  for  sheer  irresistible 
"oomph" — some  for  steady,  hour-in- 
and-hour-out  pulling  at  full  load. 

In  every  type  of  fighting  engine, 
Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings  are  saving 
fuel  and  oil  that  become  precious  be- 
yond price,  after  being  carried  per- 
haps halfway  'round  the  world!  In 
army  trucks,  tractors,  tanks,  jeeps, 
motorcycles;  in  submarines,  torpedo 
boats,  destroyers;  in  bombers  and 
fighters;  wherever  our  fighting  forces 
are  using  engines — gasoline  or  Diesel 
— Sealed  Power  is  serving  them. 


It's  a  high  honor,  earned  by  Sealed 
Power  performance  in  years  of 
peacetime  service  to  the  car  and  truck 
owners  of  America.  It's  an  added, 
reassuring  reason  why  you  should 
have  genuine  Sealed  Power  Piston 
Rings  installed  in  your  car  or  truck 
at  the  first  sign  of  ring  wear  (in- 
creased oil  consumption  is  the  usual 
tell-tale). 

Although  Sealed  Power  plants  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  war  work 
these  fine  piston  rings  are  still  avail- 
able in  packaged  sets,  engineered 
especially  for  each  particular  make  of 
engine.  Insist  on  them!  Sealed  Power 
Corporation,  Muskegon,  Michigan 
and  Windsor,  Ontario. 


Sealed  Power 

PISTON  RINGS 

Pistons,  Cylinder  Sleeves 


WING  TALK 


The  Waaafs  help  a  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  mechanic  repair  a  Bell  Aira- 
cobra.      Left   to   right,   Betty   Philp,   Pvt.    E.    Jenkins,    Sybil   Crouch 


RING  set 

©  1 94  2  Sealed  Power  Corp. 


SOMEWHERE  in  Australia:  Cer- 
tain novelties  of  aviation  in  Aus- 
tralia greatly  interest  Yank  fighting 
birdmen  who  roost  down  here  between 
their  walloping  flights  against  the  no- 
longer-so-cocky  Jappies. 

One  of  the  first  observations  a  Yank 
airman  is  likely  to  make  at  cocktail 
parties  is  that  Aussie  women  are  uni- 
versally air-minded;  perhaps  more  so 
than  their  menfolk.  While  at  Aussie 
fields,  probably  the  first  unusual  thing  to 
catch  his  eye  is  the  omnipresent  Aussie 
version  of  Waafs.  Here  they  add  an 
"a"  for  aviation:  meaning  Women's 
Auxiliary  Australian  Air  Force.  What 
the  famous  Australian  accent  does  to  the 
W — triple  a-fs  is  beyond  me  to  repro- 
duce phonetically. 

The  Waaafs  work  right  up  in  the  ad- 
vanced combat  zones.  They've  had 
casualties.  Their  commander  is  Wing 
Officer  Clare  Stevenson,  a  charming  36- 
year-old  feminist  champion.  Waaafs 
practically  run  the  whole  ground  show — 
clerking,  serving  messes,  cooking,  driv- 
ing cars  and  trucks,  tailoring,  folding 
chutes,  administering,  handling  all  tele- 
phone, cipher  and  radio  communica- 
tions, and  even  "manning"  radio  location 
detectors,  and  making  engine  and  plane 
repairs.  They  live  and  mess  exactly  on 
the  same  basis  as  soldiers:  are  permitted 
but  one  concession  to  their  sex — hair- 
dressers. They  wear  Air  Force  Blue  uni- 
forms off  duty;  blue  coveralls  and  berets 
on  duty. 

THE  harshness  and  loneliness  of  Aus- 
tralia's frontier  life  is  emphasized 
most  to  interested  Yanks  by  a  service 
that  is  unique  to  Australia — the  renowned 
Australian  Aerial  Medical  Service:  popu- 
larly, the  Flying  Doctors.  They  have  six 
bases  in  the  more  than  two  million 
square  miles  of  bush,  or  outback,  as  it's 
variously  called.  Some  250  principal 
homesteads  have  radio  sets  for  which 
power  is  generated  by  a  contraption  like  a 


bicycle  pedal.  When  a  doctor  is  new 
a  messenger  may  ride  horseback  as  rrr 
as  100  miles  to  a  homestead  with  a  ra> 
From  here,  a  call  is  sent  to  the  nea 
Flying  Doctor  station,  perhaps  ano: 
600  miles  away.  Doc  climbs  into 
plane  with  his  pilot — or  flies  himsel 
the  pilot  isn't  handy — as  matter-of-fa 
as  our  country  doctors  used  to  climb  I 
their  buggies  and  whip  up  their  hor 
The  planes  are  single-motor  jobs,  v 
a  stretcher  in  the  cabin.  The  doctor  la 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  ailing  one. 
is  prepared  to  operate,  deliver,  or  t 
on  the  scene,  if  necessary;  or  fly 
patient  to  civilization  and  a  hosp 
Truly,  the  stork  travels  by  air  in  / 
tralia.  Last  year,  these  iittle-sung  m 
cal  heroes  flew  nearly  IJO,000  mt| 
miles. 


FOR  their  nightly  bull  session  at  fi 
outside  Port  Darwin,  Townsvill 
a     dozen     secret     rookeries     outb 
thoughtful  young  Americans  find  boi 
less  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  spe 
air-transportation    chances    that    / 
tralia  poses.     The  Big  Dipper  has 
more  of  mankind's  purposeful  com) 
and  goings  than  the  Southern  Cross 
this  island  continent,  sidetracked  fi 
ancient,    historic    trade   and    expan; 
routes  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
loom  in  the  postwar  world  as  a  challe 
to  the  potentialities  of  air  transport.  V 
fewer  inhabitants  now  than  the  stat< 
New  York  or  the  city  of  London,  ir 
area  as  large  as  the  whole  United  St* 
Australia  can  be  drawn  closely  by 
way  netting  into  the  international  ' 
of   good   neighbors.     Then    watch 
grow!     So  imaginative  Yank  fliers 
rubbing  their  hands,  planning  spier 
tomorrows — and  perceiving  with  awe 
the  first  time  the  true  capacity  of  the 
plane  as  a  gourmand  of  distances. 

With  peace,  the  Yank  airmen  see  / 

tralia  only  two  or  three  days  from  h« 

(Continued  on  page  29> 
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/T'S  MR  ON  IV/A/GS/ 


SOMEWHERE  on  the  other  side  of  the  submarine- 
infested  Atlantic  a  giant  flying  freighter  drops  to 
harbor— with  Navy  guns  and  supplies  that  "have  to 
get  through'''  ... 

And  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  lands 
another  great  Navy  bird  of  war ...  to  unload  its  cargo 
of  ammunition  in  a  remote  Pacific  harbor  that's 
rimmed  with  shell  fire. 

This  is  a  picture  of  war  on  wings — of  "freight  cars" 
winging  across  oceans  at  a  200-mile-an-hour  clip 
right  to  the  fighting  line.  Each  plane  so  colossal  in 
size  that  20  Nash  automobiles  could  park  on  its  wings. 

Building 'planes  like  these — giant  Vought-Sikorskys 
— is  an  honored  responsibility  of  Nash-Kelvinator. 

And  it's  only  a  part  of  the  work  that's  going  on  in 
the  same  buildings  where  yesterday  cars  and  refrig- 
erators were  made. 

Another    Nash-Kelvinator    responsibility    is    the 


building  of  2,000  11.  P.  engines — most  powerful  super- 
charged engines  ever  put  in  our  aircraft — for  the 
Corsair,  the  Navy's  highest-flying  fighter  plane. 

And  already  from  Nash-Kelvinator  have  c6me 
thousands  of  propellers  now  speeding  big  bombers 
to  the  battle  fronts. 

It's  war — and  war  on  wings  ...  a  war  Nash-Kel- 
vinator men  are  helping  to  fight.  .  . 

At  forges  and  lathes — day  and  night — these  vet- 
erans pour  their  hate  for  Hitler  through  smoking 
steel,  just  as  their  sons  are  doing  with  gun  and 
bayonet— and  just  as  all  Americans  in  every  factory, 
home  and  farm  are  working  and  fighting  today — and 
buying  Bonds  and  saving  scrap — to  win  this  war. 

Is  this  what  you  meant,  Hitler,  when  you  said 
Americans  were  too  soft  to  fight? 
•  •  • 

NASH-KELVINATOR   CORPORATION 
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Push— It  Isnt  a  Wishing  Stone! 
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DRAWN   FOR  PHILCO 
BY 
DANIEL 

Bishop 


AS  this  is  written,  American  arms  have 
Jl\.  taken  the  offensive.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  American  industry  has 
equipped  our  fighting  forces  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  enemy.  And  Axis  dictators  begin 
to  talk  in  plaintive  tone  of  black  horizons 
and  impending  doom! 

To  the  men  and  women  of  Philco  who 
have  had  a  part  in  this  vast  program  of 
preparation,  these  events  are  an  incentive 
to  new  and  still  greater  achievements. 
The  road  ahead,  though  long  and  hard, 
is  full  of  hope  and  promise.  Now,  more 
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than  ever  before,  the  war  production 
pledge  of  Philco's  soldiers  of  industry  is 
"More-Better-Sooner. ' ' 

The  electronic  miracles  developed  in  the 
Philco  laboratories,  the  radio  communi- 
cations equipment,  fuzes,  shells  and  storage 
batteries  produced  by  Philco  workers  are 
today  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  planes, 
tanks,  ships  and  guns  of  many  battlefields. 
When  Victory  is  won,  their  heritage  of 
amazing  inventions  will  bring  new  com- 
fort, convenience  and  entertainment  to  the 
homes  of  the  nation. 


This  cartoon  by  Daniel  Bishop  is  another  in  tl\ 
series  being  drawn  for  Philco  by  America's  leadinX 
editorial  cartoonists  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  Philco\ 
soldiers  of  production.  It  is  betng  posted  on  t 
boards  of  the  Philco  factories  as  a  symbol  to  the  1 
and  women  of  Philco  of  the  purpose  and  sig 
cance  of  their  work  in  the  united  effort  for  Vic 


Free  Limited  Offer  .  .  .  While  availalj 
a  full  size  reproduction  of  the  origi 
drawing  by  Daniel  Bishop  will  be 
nished  gladly  upon  request.  Simply  addil 
Philco  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  PemJ 
and  ask  for  Cartoon  Number  33C. 


PHILCO      CORPORATION 


VICTORY 


BUY 

UNITED 
STATE* 

WAR 

BONDS 

AND 

STAMPS 


America  is  conserving  its  resources  for  Victory.  As  you  save  on  all  products  of 
peace-time  consumption,  remember  too  to  preserve  the  things  you  own.  Trained 
service  men  everywhere  are  leaving  civilian  life  to  serve  vital  military  needs.  So  be 
careful  to  maintain  the  condition  and   prolong  the  life  of   your  Philco  products. 

RADIOS,  PHONOGRAPHS,  REFRIGERATORS,  AIR  CONDITIONERS,  RADIO  TUBES  *  •  INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  MOTIVE  POWER,  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS,  CONTROL  AND  AUXILIARY  POWER 


:  Army-Navy  "E"  Flag 
yarded  to  Philco  plants 
iladelphia,  Chicago. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  and 
Sandusky.  Ohio. 
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Washing  ton's  "Now  "  Man 


By  Quentin  Reynolds 

PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  KNOPF-PIX 


'jiam  Martin  Jeffers,  the 
ii  rubber  czar,  has  certain 
thington  characters  beat- 
§  their  breasts  fearfully. 
I.y  can't  understand  a 
j,  with  so  little  regard  for 
I  rules  that  he  wants  to 
i  things   done   right  now 


fFFERS  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
Imaha  office  of  the  Union  Pacific 
■ailroad  when  the  phone  rang.  He 
id  it  up.  "The  President  wants  to 
I:  to  you,"  his  secretary  said, 
f  he  president  of  what?"  Jeffers  asked, 
■lering  if  this  was  the  president  of 
|rirst  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  the 
■dent  of  the  Omaha  Rotary  Club  or 
president   of  the   Omaha   Country 

he  President  of  the  United  States," 
secretary  said,  trying  to  keep  her 

quite  normal,  as  though  this  were 
veryday  occurrence. 
ie  President  said  that  he  wanted  to 
Teffers.  The  next  day,  if  possible. 
Jill  mind  flying,  he  asked, 
o,  I  don't  mind  flying,"  the  railroad 
dent  said.   "I'll  be  there." 

was  there.  He  walked  into  the 
e  House,  wondering  what  railroad 
lem  it  was  the  President  wished  to 
iss.   There  were  plenty  of  railroad 

Ilems  all  right.  Take  the  matter  of 
cars  used  to  transport  oil  and  gaso- 
Hell,  we  didn't  have  half  enough 
iem.  So  many  tankers  had  been 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  off  the 
rn  coast  that  now  this  precious  oil 
gas  had  to  be  transported  up  and 
n  the  coast  by  train.  That  was  one 
lem  and  . 

Orders  from  Headquarters 

e  President  took  time  out  to  ask 
rs  how  his  trip  had  been,  and  then 
out  further  preamble,  pulled  a  thick 
phlet  out  of  his  top  desk  drawer. 

was  the  Baruch  report.     Had  Bill 

it,  the  President  asked, 
've  read  newspaper  extracts  from 

Jeffers  hadn't  the  least  idea  where 
his  was  leading. 

was  a  fine  report,  the  President  said 
aghtfully,  full  of  constructive  criti- 
It  gave  the  whole  story  of  our 
Der  problem  and  suggested  a  lot  of 
edies.  Bill  had  better  read  it.  He 
the  new  rubber  director.  The  Presi- 
t  wasn't  asking  him  to  take  the  job. 
was  telling  him. 

don't  know  a  thing  about  rubber," 
;rs  protested  feebly, 
hat  was  all  the  better,  the  President 
,  smiling.    Could  Bill  start  work  to- 

TOW? 

nd  that  is  how  William  Martin  Jef- 
,  railroad  man,  became  the  biggest 
'er  tycoon  in  the  world.  He  is  the 
iter  of  our  automobiles,  our  baby 
iages,  our  children's  rubber-tired  fire 
(Continued  on  page  89J 


'oliticians  thought  William  Martin 
Jeffers  was  going  to  be  easy  prey  for 
Jiem — until    he    turned    the    tables 
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Collier's  lor  December  12,  1942 

The  Hunters 

By  Mary  Hastings  Bradley 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      ELMORE      BROWN 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

MICHAEL  GARRICK  and  Bob  McNare, 
neighboring  planters  in  Uganda,  and  Mi- 
chael's wife,  "Tommy,"  are  generally  regarded 
as  close  friends.  And  friends  they  are.  Un- 
fortunately, Bob  and  Tommy — both  fine,  both 
honorable — fall  in  love. 

Bob  presently  inherits  a  baronetcy,  goes  to 
England.  When  he  returns  as  "Sir  Robert  Mc- 
Nare," he  gives  no  sign  that  he  had  ever  re- 
garded Tommy  as  anything  but  a  friend! 
Tommy — whose  vanity  is,  quite  naturally, 
wounded — soon  learns  what  has  happened  to 
him.  At  a  country-club  dance,  she  observes 
him  being  markedly  attentive  to  a  young 
woman,  who,  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  had 
come  out  on  the  same  boat  with  him. 

The  woman  is  Mrs.  John  Winston — Claire 
Winston — a  widow.  She  is  slim,  gloriously 
shaped,  beautiful.  Watching  her,  with  Bob, 
Tommy  realizes  that  she  is  rapidly  making  Sir 
Robert  McNare  her  slave.  .  .  . 

Sixteen  years  before  the  dance,  Michael  Gar- 
rick  had  been  desperately  in  love  with  a  fasci- 
nating girl,  who  had  jilted  him  suddenly  and 
cruelly  so  that  she  could  marry  a  wealthy  older 
man.  After  that.  Michael — a  splendid  young 
fellow  whom  everyone  had  liked  —  became 
a  drunkard  ;  and  his  sprees,  after  he  had  mar- 
ried Tommy,  had  certainly  nol  contributed  to 
her  happiness. 

Now.  at  the  dance.  Bob  introduces  Michael 
to  Claire  Winston — the  woman  who  had  let 
him  down!  Michael,  surprised  and  shocked  by 
the  meeting,  gives  no  sign  that  he  had  ever 
before  seen  Mrs.  Winston  ;  and  Mrs.  Winston 
treats  him  as  she  would  a  stranger,  just  intro- 
duced. 

Shortly  before  the  party  breaks  up,  the  four 
— Michael,  Bob,  Tommy  and  Mrs.  Winston — 
chat  for  a  few  minutes.  Bob  says  that  he  wants 
Mrs.  Winston  to  see  something  of  what  he  calls 


"the  real  Africa;"  he  suggests  that  Michael  (a 
veteran  hunter)  and  Tommy  take  Claire  and 
himself  out  on  a  hunt,  a  safari. 

Michael  is  noncommital — he  is  certain  that 
h:s  wife  is  deeply  interested  in  Bob;  he  is  well 
aware  thai  Claire  Winston  can,  if  she  so  wishes, 
be  an  unusually  dangerous  woman.  But  Bob 
insists.  "We  could  do  it  in  three  weeks."  he 
exclaims.    "It  wouldn't  be  difficult  at  all." 


II 


VERY  quickly  Bob  began  to  talk 
arrangements,  and  Mrs.  Winston 
listened,  letting  her  eyes  meet  his 
now  and  then.  Michael  felt  convulsed 
by  that  laughter  within  him.  Bob  was  so 
boyishly  eager,  so  simple-mindedly  un- 
conscious of  the  havoc  about  him!  Un- 
conscious, too,  that  the  lovely  creature 
he  was  shyly  adoring  had  already 
marked  him  for  her  own. 

Michael's  lips  twitched.  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  McNare.  That  was  what  she 
wanted  now.  Why  not?  Winston  had 
given  her  the  money  she  had  craved,  and 
now  she  wanted  a  title.  .  .  .  Odd,  she 
hadn't  found  a  better  one  lying  about 
at  home.  Devilish  odd.  With  those 
looks.  .  .  . 

What  had  been  her  life,  these  fifteen 
years?  There  was  secrecy  in  the  fall  of 
her  white  lids.  Winston  had  been  an  old 
man  for  her.  Had  she  found  someone 
who  would  be  "discreet"  when  her  young 
lover  refused  to  come  back  to  heel? 
Probably.  She  was  made  for  love.  .  .  . 
Those  lips  ...  he  remembered  the  des- 


perate ardor  of  their  own  young  love. 
She  had  been  mad  about  lum  then  but 
not  mad  enough  to  marry  him. 

He  looked  into  the  bubbles  of  the  glass 
that  the  boy  was  refilling.  He  thought 
harshly,  "I  hope  she  hated  Winston!" 
and  then  he  warned,  "Careful,  Michael!" 
This  was  reopening  the  old  wound. 

But  his  heart  was  as  emptied  now  as  if 
all  that  bright  young  blood  had  spilled 
out  on  the  earth.  ..  .  .  He  thought  how 
startled  Tommy  would  be  if  he  were  to 
say  to  her,  quite  casually,  with  a  nod  of 
his  head  toward  Claire  Winston,  "There, 
my  dear,  is  the  reason  you  found  your- 
self married  to  a  man  with  an  empty 
heart."  •    ■ 

He  was  not  proud  of  what  he  had  done 
to  Tommy.  He  had  thought,  with  com- 
forting cynicism,  that  Bob  would  make 
it  up  to  her.  But  he  had  lived  too  long, 
and  now  it  seemed  too  late  for  his  dying 
to  do  Tommy  any  good. 

Bob  was  talking  now  as  if  the  safari 
was  decided  upon,  and  Tommy  was  talk- 
ing about  it,  too,  with  a  sudden  eagerness 
that  told  of  the  panic  within  her.  She 
must  know  what  Mrs.  Winston  was  up 
to.  She  must  know  that  the  glamorous 
Mrs.  Winston  wouldn't  put  in  her  time 
on  such  a  trip  unless  she  had  a  purpose. 
Tommy  was  in  for  heartache.  But  any- 
thing might  happen  on  safari.  Claire 
might  not  be  up  to  it;  she  might  not  wear 
well. 

There  came  a  time,  on  such  trips, 
when  charm  was  washed  out,  and  the 


honors  went  to  character  and  goj 
mor.  Claire  had  the  thorougn 
looks  but  Tommy  had  the  tho| 
brcd's  staying  power. 

Claire  was  saying,  "I'm  sure  tl 
thing  you  plan,  Sir  Robert — " 

Was   it   possible   she   was   acc< 
Would    she    risk    Michael's    pre 
Well,  why  not?  Their  silence  had 
tacit  agreement  and  even  if  he  spol| 
what  harm  could  that  do  her? 

Michael  looked  up  and  met  he| 
She  could  not  know  all  that  he  kn« 
she  had  her  own  thoughts  and  theH 
quite  enough  for  that  flicker  of  dij 
he  surprised  between  her  lashes, 
touched  off  an  answering  spark 
own  glance. 

His  voice  had  laughter  in  it. 
what  do  you  think  of  the  trip,  Mrsj 
ston?" 

Her   lips  curved.    "It  has — po^ 
ties." 

Bob  seized  on  the  admission, 
plan  it  out.   We'll  make  a  go  of  i tl 
sounded   jubilant  and   then,  quite[ 
denly,  his  confidence  subsided  a| 
glanced  at  Tommy  Garrick  with 
air  of  deferring  to  her,  of  putti 
before  all  else.  "You  do  think  it 
jolly,  don't  you?" 

"Awf'ly  jolly,"  said  Tommy  br 
her  gray  eyes  very  gay. 

"Jolly  as  hell!"  thought  Michae| 
donically. 

McNare's  face  had  lighted  agairj 
(Continued  on  page  32; 


i  get  two  hours  of  refreshing  sleep.  You're  not  even 
d  when  other  hunters,  walking  across  your  bed 
;et  out  of  the  room,  awaken  you  in  the  morning 


Another  easy  way  to  kill  a  hunter  is  to  shoot  at  a  deer 
with  only  the  head  visible.  Some  fool  hunters  carry 
dead  deer  on  their  shoulders  when  toting  them  out 


4  ONE  of  the  more  populous  Eastern  statet,  a 
retired  businessman  has  a  year-round  home  in|the 
mountains  where  he  lives  a  carefree  life  until  the 
hunting  season  arrives.  When  that  dread  time 
les  he  retreats  into  his  house  and  refuses  to  budge 
n  it  until  the  last  cartridge  has  been  fired  and  quiet 
returned  again  to  the  hills. 

His  home  is  built  with  reassuringly  thick  walls,  and 
windows  are  made  of  bulletproof  glass.  He  hires 
led  guards  to  patrol  the  fenced-in  areas  of  his  prop- 
throughout  the  deer  season,  and  they  have  orders 
:hase  from  the  vicinity  anyone  carrying  a  rifle. 
No  one  knows  what  terrors  seize  him  inside  the 
tress  he  has  constructed,  but  he  probably  winces  at 
sound  of  every  shot  in  the  forests  adjoining  his 
d,  and  he  must  feel  that  he  is  sending  his  servants 
certain  death  whenever  they  venture  out  to  get  food 
his  household. 

His  attitude  toward  deer  hunters  is  a  trifle  extreme; 
eed,  it  is  a  phobia.  Most  hunters  would  rather 
ot  a  deer  than  a  human  being.  It's  much  more 
rting,  because  a  deer  can  run  faster  than  a  man, 
1  a  rack  of  antlers  on  the  wall  makes  a  better  trophy 
n  a  framed  summons  to  appear  in  a  manslaughter 
e. 

However,  the  night  sweats  this  poor  devil  un- 
ibtedly  endures  as  he  lies  awake  anticipating  the 
ival  of  the  deer-hunting  hordes  are  not  caused  en- 
ly  by  imagination.  The  amazing  spectacle  of  hun- 
ds  of  thousands  of  deer  hunters  pouring  into  the 
ods,  determined  to  have  a  good  time,  armed  with 
h-powered  rifles  and  out  to  shoot  at  something,  if 
y  a  red  squirrel,  is  vaguely  terrifying  even  to  those 
o  take  part  in  it. 

This  American  phenomenon  of  deer  hunting  is 
it  observed  in  the  number  one  big-game  state  of 
!  nation.  The  average  person  couldn't  guess  which 
te  that  is  if  he  had  three  chances.    He  might  pick 


Maine,  Michigan,  Wyoming  or  some  such  state,  but 
he  certainly  wouldn't  think  of  Pennsylvania,  and  yet 
the  Keystone  State  leads  all  others  in  the  numbers  of 
big  game  within  its  boundaries. 

The  latest  census  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  put  Pennsylvania's  population  of  big- 
game  animals  at  777,300  and,  of  this  number,  775,000 
were  white-tailed  deer.  This  ranked  it  first  among  big- 
game  states,  first  in  the  number  of  white-tailed  deer, 
and  accredited  to  Pennsylvania  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  nation's  total  of  3,526,200  whitetails. 

Forty  years  ago,  deer  were  so  scarce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  death  of  one  at  a  hunter's  hands  was 
front-page  news.  Today,  the  size  of  the  state's  deer 
herd  is  the  envy  of  other  states  and  the  despair  of 
Pennsylvania's  Game  Commission,  which  often  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  so  many  blankety-blank  deer. 
In  1940,  most  recent  of  the  antlerless  seasons  when 
both  adult  bucks  and  does  were  legal,  186,575  deer 
were  killed  during  the  two-week  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  incredible  number  means  that  at  least 
500,000  hunters  must  have  been  in  the  woods,  because 
one  deer  to  every  three  hunters  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

Illegal  Hunting  Methods 

But  all  figures  on  the  deer  kill  in  a  state  such  as 
Pennsylvania  are  false  estimates  of  the  number 
actually  slain  because  of  year-round  poaching,  and  be- 
cause many  hunters  will  kill  several  and  report  one. 
Many  natives  in  the  mountain  country  consider  it 
their  birthright  to  kill  deer  whenever  they  want  meat, 
in  or  out  of  season. 

They  do  it  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  make 
an  artificial  salt  lick  by  planting  block  salt  in  the 
ground  or  putting  salt  in  a  bucket  with  a  perforated 
bottom  and  hanging  it  in  a  tree.  Each  rain  makes 
the  salt  drip  on  the  ground,  and  the  deer  gather  around 


it.  Or,  they  go  jack-lighting,  blinding  the  deer  in  the 
fields  with  a  powerful  flashlight.  The  deer  will  stand 
stock-still.  Sometimes  they  snare  the  deer,  or  less 
frequently,  dig  a  pit  in  a  runway.  The  easiest  way.  is 
to  plant  a  field  of  buckwheat,  which  the  deer  love,  or 
scatter  apples  or  pomace  from  cider  mills.  But  these 
methods  are  all  illegal.  Right  now  you  are  going  along 
on  a  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt,  with  everything  strictly 
according  to  law,  to  see  at  firsthand  why  that  phobia- 
ridden  ex-businessman  bolts  himself  inside  a  bullet- 
proof house  when  the  season  opens. 

You  have  planned  this  trip  for  a  whole  year,  if  a 
veteran  at  the  game.  You  are  going  to  take  your  two 
weeks  of  vacation  during  deer  season  as  most  hunters 
do  (this  year  will  be  no  exception  despite  the  war; 
most  deer  camps  had  all  available  room  reserved  in 
early  fall)  and  you  know  where  you  and  your  party 
are  going. 

Not  all  deer  hunters  make  such  careful  provisions. 
Some  of  them  decide  to  go,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life,  a  day  or  two  before  the  season  opens.  They  bor- 
row a  rifle,  ask  a  friend  which  end  of  the  gun  shoots 
the  bullet  and  which  end  kicks  the  shoulder,  and  off 
they  go  without  ever  having  fired  the  rifle  in  practice. 

You,  however,  have  sighted-in  your  rifle  at  a  range 
and  know  exactly  how  it  will  act  under  all  conditions. 
You  take  along  warm  clothing  and  rubber-bottomed 
hunting  shoes  in  case  snow  or  damp  weather  is  en- 
countered, you  have  a  rope  in  one  pocket  for  tying  up 
the  deer  to  dress  it  and  to  drag  it  out  of  the  woods. 

You  go  to  a  lodge  a  couple  of  days  before  opening 
morning.  This  gives  you  time  to  get  settled,  to  look 
over  the  land,  mark  the  trails  back  into  the  hills  and 
watch  for  signs  of  deer.  There  aren't  many  persons 
there  when  you  arrive,  but  the  day  before  opening 
morning,  the  place  starts  to  fill;.., 

You  start  to  bump  into  person's1  in  the  barroom  and 
dining  room  of  your  lodge.  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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THE  NEWCOMER 


By  Vereen  Bell 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     JOHN     PIKE 
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The  waters  Tucker  knew 
were  no  longer  the  same.  His 
old  fight  had  been  for  a  liv- 
ing.   Now  it  was  for  life  itself 


HE  MADE  the  bowline  of  his  boat 
fast  to  the  gull-whitened  piling, 
and  from  one  of  the  two  net 
skiffs  that  floated  behind  the  boat  he 
fetched  the  pompano.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
looked  at  the  cabin  that  was  his  and  had 
been  his  father's  and  at  the  river  that 
flowed  to  the  gulf  where  he  fished,  and 
at  the  land  that  had  been  wild  and  was 
not  even  yet  completely  tame.  Then  he 
went  on  up  the  path  to  the  cabin,  where 
waited  his  four  children — "a  yard  'un,  a 
porch  'un,  a  creeper  and  a  crawler" — 
and  Rebecca  his  wife. 

"Hello,  Tucker,"  she  said.  "You  have 
any  luck?" 

"Some.  Two  hundred-odd  pounds  of 
blues  and  trout." 

"I'm  proud  you  caught  us  a  pom- 
pano." Then  she  added,  "What  ails  you, 
Tucker?" 

For  a  long  time  he  didn't  answer,  and 
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they  watched  him.  He  was  a  tall,  flesh- 
less  man  with  skin  dark  brown  as  a  whip 
ray's  hide.  Finally  he  said,  "They  ain't 
to  be  no  more  outside  fishing  after  dark." 

Rebecca  stared  at  him.  "Who  said  it, 
Tucker?    And  how  come?" 

"The  Coast  Guard  man  said  it." 

"How  we  goan  make  out  if  you  cain't 
do  night  fishing  outside?" 

His  eyes  flickered.  "I  aim  to  night-fish 
outside." 

She  did  not  protest,  for  she  knew  the 
uselessness  of  it.  She  simply  said,  "You 
heading  for  trouble,  Tucker." 

"We  got  to  live." 

SUNDAY  afternoon  Tucker  and  Eli, 
his  fishing  partner,  went  for  kerosene. 
The  village  was  quiet,  and  party  boats 
lined  the  dock,  idle  because  of  gasoline 
rationing.  The  pine  bar  in  the  cafe  was 
damp  with  beer  for  young  Coast  Guard 
seamen.  Tucker  regarded  them  with  hos- 
tility, for  they  were  newcomers. 

One  of  the  moody  men  at  the  dock 
said,  "Well,  Tucker,  I  guess  you'll  get  a 
full  night's  sleep,  for  a  change." 

"I  sleep  in  the  daytime.  At  night  I 
fish." 

"You  ain't  read  that  notice?" 

"I  read  it." 


"You  better  not  let  that  Lieutenant 
know  you  going  out."  ! 

A  Greek  with  a  walking  stick  came 
shuffling  toward  Tucker.  He  was  a  diver, 
and  the  bends  had  made  his  lower  half 
almost  useless  on  land,  but  on  the  sponge 
bottoms  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  any. 
Now  he  motioned  to  Tucker,  and  when 
they  were  away  from  the  others  he  said, 
"I  have  found  something." 

"What  you  found?" 

"A  treasure  on  the  bottom.  A  treas- 
ure of  lead." 

"Huh?" 

"There  was  this  ship,  she  carried  lead, 
and  she  went  down.  Long  time  ago," 
John  Dorais  said.  His  face  was  large  and 
deep  red  and  could  have  been  carved 
from  the  lime  rock  of  the  river  bottom, 
and  there  was  a  salt-and-pepper  color  to 
the  stubble  of  his  beard.  "Arno  Ricker, 
from  Tarpon,  his  grandfather  he  was  on 
her,  and  last  month  Arno  he  find  a  range 
his  grandfather  had  wrote,  and  we  go 
to  look  for  her.  You  know  New  Island? 
She  is  off  New  Island. 

"We  do  not  find  her  yet,  for  some  of 
the  range  it  is  by  trees  and  these  trees 
some  do  not  stand  by  this  time.  But  she 
is  there,  and  if  she  is  there  I  can  find  her. 
But  Arno  Ricker  is  old  man,  and  last 


Suddenly,  there  was  a  flard 
light,  and  then  a  deep  explcj 
.  .  .  and  they  could  make  ol 
vast  bulk  two  or  three  miles  si 


week  he  died,  and  me  I  am  the  last 
to  know  of  this  lead.  Now  you  anc 
we  will  take  your  boat  and  go  find 

Tucker  shook  his  head.  "I  ain't| 
time  for  no  such  as  that." 

John  Dorais  remonstrated,  leal 
against  the.  fish  house  to  free  his  hi 
for  argument.  He  said,  "Your  fishiil 
is  no  good  now,  you  go  with  me."| 

Tucker  paused,   and  then  said, 
study  it  over  in  my  mind." 

He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  c| 
where  his  boat,  the  Lulubel  was 
The  Lulubel,  which  he  had  built  tl 
self,  was  a  solid  craft,  double-plarl 
and  tight,  braced  with  natural-bend  \ 
But  the  motor  was  out  of  a  burned  a| 
mobile  and  nearly  eaten  up  by  the 
As  he  was  storing  the  food  in  the  cal 
he   felt   the   boat   list,   and   Lieuteij 
Brinson  stood  in  the  cockpit,  the  al| 
noon   sun   glinting   off  the   silver 
upon  his  shirt  collar. 

(Continued  on  page  93J 
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Ipsby  never  won  his  gen- 
fil's  stars,  but  he  had  the  sat- 
Uiction  of  setting  a  younger 
on    the    right    track 


n 


K 


SUNDOWN    Colonel    Crosby 

camped   his  command   on   the 

bank  of  the  creek,  directly  across 

the  wooden  walls  of  Fort  Tomp- 

.  A  detail  pitched  his  tent,  and  an  or- 

y  set  up  his  cot  and  portable  desk  and 

:ed  a  candle  against  the  coming  twi- 

t.  The  day  had  been  scorching  hot 

■  now,  inside  the  tent,  the  heat  strongly 

ected  and  the  canvas  began  to  exude 

>wn  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  smell. 

es  Washburn,  the  colonel's  adjutant, 

e  in  for  instructions. 

No  men  to  visit  the  fort,"  said  the  col- 

1.   "I  can't  have  half  the  outfit  sick 

l  the  post  trader's  rotgut.  I  want  dou- 

guards  posted  tonight,  and  a  mounted 

•ol  cutting  a  circle  a  mile  out  from 

ip.  These  Sioux  might  figure  we  were 

xed,  being  so  close  to  the  fort,  and 

a  surprise  attack.  Ask  Kildeen  and 

tn  to  step  in." 

he  adjutant  departed  on  his  errand 

le  the  colonel  rummaged  his  bedroll 

brought  out  a  quart  of  liquor  and 

ee  small  silver  cups.   He  filled  them 

set  them  aside.  Meanwhile  he  sat  in 

camp  chair  and  let  his  tired  muscles 

oose,  remembering  he  was  sixty-two 

rs  old  and  had  been  in  the  saddle 


ten  hours  a  day  for  the  past  sixteen  days. 

He  had  never  been  within  the  circle  of 
the  charmed,  taking  his  soft  tours  of  duty 
in  the  East.  Thirty  of  his  forty  years  of 
military  life  had  been  straight  field  serv- 
ice, the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  and  In- 
dian campaigns  on  the  frontier,  so  that 
now  he  was  a  leather-skinned  man  with 
the  smell  of  campfire  and  dust  always 
about  him,  with  a  mouth  pressed  straight 
by  obedience.  His  wife  had  recently  died, 
made  old  by  following  him  from  one 
miserable,  isolated  post  to  another;  his 
three  children  were  grown  and  scattered 
through  the  East,  strangers  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  years  he  had  necessarily  been 
away  from  them  during  their  childhood. 
All  this  had  left  its  iron  in  Colonel 
Crosby,  making  him  a  quiet  man  who 
long  ago  had  known  his  career  would  be 
faithful  rather  than  brilliant. 

He  stood  up  when  Kildeen  and  Allen 
came  in,  bearing  their  slight  intolerance 
with  them.  He  said,  "Oblige  me,  gentle- 
men," and  offered  them  their  whiskies 
and  was  glad  to  drink  his  own.  The  years 
of  straight  seniority  put  him  over  them, 
but  they  could  not  forget  that  during  the 
Civil  War  they  had  both  been  brevet 
major  generals  commanding  divisions 
whereas  he  had  never  been;  dropped 
back  to  peacetime  rank  now,  they  served 
beneath  him  and  silently  nourished  their 
resentments. 

He  said,  "We'll  continue  north  at  day- 
light. There  will  be  no  visiting  at  the 
fort." 


They  expressed  their  thanks  for  his 
hospitality  and  they  departed,  none  too 
well  pleased.  The  colonel's  orderly  came 
in  with  coffee  and  a  tin  plate  of  sup- 
per, whereupon  the  colonel  ate  in  lonely 
fashion,  took  a  stogy  from  its  tight- 
pressed  bale  and  moved  out  of  the 
tent's  odored  heat.  The  fires  of  the  out- 
fit burned  small  and  yellow  along  the 
creek,  the  watering  details  were  just  fin- 
ishing with  the  horses  and  here  and  there 
in  the  creek  he  saw  the  white  blur  of 
men's  bodies  swimming.  The  officer  of 
the  guard  materialized  out  of  the  dusk 
and  came  to  a  stand,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  commander  of  Fort  Tompkins 
rode  over  the  water  to  pay  his  respects. 
The  colonel  shook  hands  with  him,  re- 
ceived his  invitation  to  visit  the  fort  and 
declined  it.  Then  he  turned  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  who  was  a  young  first  lieu- 
tenant named  Ormsby. 

"Sioux  always  hang  around  a  place 
like  this,"  said  the  colonel.  "They'll  raid 
our  flanks  if  they  can.  Keep  your 
mounted  patrols  moving  steadily,  but 
have  them  turn  about  now  and  then  and 
backtrack.  Otherwise  the  Indians  will 
observe  the  time  intervals  and  slip 
through." 

The  young  lieutenant  said,  "Yes,  sir," 
saluted  and  walked  away. 

"You  are  right  about  Sioux  skulking 
around  here,"  said  the  fort  commander. 
"The  hills  are  full  of  them.  They  deserted 
the  reservation  as  soon  as  the  grass  got 
green  this  spring  and  they  have  been  rais- 


ing hell."  The  fort  commander  permitted 
himself  some  open  bitterness.  "They  will 
burn  and  steal  and  do  some  killing  until 
the  weather  gets  cold.  Then  they  will  all 
decide  to  be  peaceful,  return  to  the  reser- 
vation and  let  the  government  feed  them 
until  spring,  at  which  time  they'll  bolt 
again." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  colonel. 

THE  fort  commander  said,  "What  is 
the  general  idea  of  this  campaign?" 

"I  left  Camp  Tevis  sixteen  days  ago," 
said  Crosby,  "with  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry, four  of  cavalry  and  a  wagon 
train.  With  instructions  to  push  north. 
General  MacGregor  left  Tevis  a  month 
before  me  and  is  now  up  there  waiting 
for  me  to  use  this  column  as  a  pressure 
to  drive  the  Sioux  into  his  arms.  I  am  to 
push,  make  contact,  and  to  engage." 

"Engage  what?"  said  the  fort  com- 
mander. "They  will  move  like  shadows, 
like  water,  around  you  and  just  beyond 
you.  You'll  never  make  contact  with 
them  if  they  do  not  wish  it,  except  for 
some  kind  of  tactical  diversion." 

"My  duty  is  really  to  push,"  said  the 
colonel.  "The  tactical  diversion  is  Gen- 
eral MacGregor's  province." 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


The  colonels  command,  com- 
ing at  full  charge,  struck  the 
Sioux  this  way.  The  colonel 
was  at  the  head  of  the  arrow 
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THE  STORY  OF  FIGHTER  SQUADRON 
By  Lt.  Commander  John  S.  Thach,  U.  S. 
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In  the  second  part  of  his  ar- 
ticle, the  author  tells  you  in 
dramatic  detail  just  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Japanese  fliers 
at  Midway,  and  why  it  hap- 
pened—a triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  American  air  training 


ON  THE  next  trip  out  I  loaned  all 
my  pilots  to  Paul  Ramsey  to  go 
with  the  Lexington  and  I  was  or- 
dered to  remain  in  the  Hawaiian  area  to 
give  some  advanced  training  to  new 
fighter  pilots  who  had  just  reported  to 
the  fleet.  They  were  all  eager  to  learn 
what  we  had  experienced  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  they  were  ideal  students. 

Shortly  before  the  Midway  battle,  I 
had  half  a  squadron  of  pilots  who  never 
had  operated  from  a  carrier,  but  1  taught 
them  how  to  shoot  to  hit,  and  a  little  bit 
about  fighter  tactics.  With  these  new 
men.  plus  some  of  my  old-timers.  I  took 
Fighter  Squadron  Three  aboard  the 
Yorktown  and  we  headed  out  to  sea. 
Then  came  the  flash  that  our  Navy  patrol 
planes  had  spotted  a  huge  Japanese  in- 
vasion force  700  miles  away,  heading  for 


Midway.  There  were  carriers,  cruisers, 
battleships,  destroyers  and  transports — 
the  same  kind  of  transports  the  Japs  used 
in  their  landings  on  Malaya. 

All  the  major  victories  in  the  Pacific, 
on  each  side,  have  been  won  through  the 
use  of  aircraft  carriers.  When  the  Japs 
had  carriers  and  our  side  didn't.  Orien- 
tal victories  against  land  and  sea  forces 
were  rapid  and  decisive.  When  the  Japs 
so  quickly  took  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
it  was  carrier-based  Zero  fighters,  com- 
ing in  from  the  sea.  which  took  control 
of  the  air  and  paved  the  way  for  land- 
ings. These  Zero  fighters,  though  carrier- 
based,  easily  outperformed  land-based 
fighters  sent  against  them. 

On  our  side,  when  we  attacked  ships 
and  land  bases  in  the  Marshall  and  Gil- 
bert islands,  and  at  Salamaua  and  Lae, 
we  completely  destroyed  our  objectives. 
An  aircraft  carrier  can  strike  with  its 
air  group,  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing, and  three  hours  later  be  100  miles 
away  from  the  point  from  which  it 
launched  its  planes. 

1  mention  these  things  because  it  was 
obvious  that,  unless  we  could  knock  out 
the  carriers  from  the  approaching  Jap 
invasion  force.  Midway  was  gone.  And 
Midway  would  be  just  a  steppingstone 


for  the  capture  of  the  rest  of  the  Ha- 
waiian group.  If  Hawaii  fell,  not  only 
Alaska,  Australia  and  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, but  our  own  West  Coast  would  be 
in  great  danger.  So  there  we  were,  out 
in  the  Pacific,  facing  a  Jap  force  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  and  fire  power — 
and  we  had  to  win. 

We  would  have  been  foolish  to  put  our 
ships  directly  in  the  Jap  path:  so  the  car- 
rier task  force  was  maneuvered  instead 
to  hit  the  enemy  from  the  side.  It  would 
be  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight,  we 
knew. 

We  had  as  much  land-based  Air  Force 
at  Midway  as  we  could  crowd  onto  the 
island.  On  June  3d,  long-range  horizontal 
bombers  with  huge  loads  went  out  to 
attack  the  invaders.  They  reported  one 
hit  on  a  cruiser  and  one  on  a  transport. 
That  night,  four  Navy  patrol  planes 
made  a  torpedo  attack,  got  some  hits  at 
close  range  and  sank  one  big  ship.  Next 
morning,  horizontal  bombers  and  Ma- 
rine dive  bombers  went  out  from  Mid- 
way and  got  six  hits  on  eight  enemy 
ships.  Then  six  Navy  and  four  Army 
planes  went  out  with  torpedoes.  Zero 
fighters  swarmed  all  over  them  and  the 
results  were  doubtful.  One  Navy  and 
two  Army  planes  were  lost. 
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Walking  cautiously  over  tl 
sloping  deck  of  the  doom< 
U.S.S.  Yorktown,  hard-fightii 
fliers  and  crew  members  exar 
ine  the  damage  done  by  Jap  a 
raiders  in  the  Battle  of  Midws 


At  6:35  a.  m.  Midway  was  attacked  b| 
the  Jap  carrier  air  group.  Marine  sir 
gle-seater  fighters  met  them  and  a  tei 
rific  air  fight  ensued.  The  Zeros  we 
the  better  ships,  but  the  Marines  did 
swell  job.  Our  own  carrier  force  was  i 
sea  by  this  time,  getting  into  position  : 
attack.  We  knew  we  had  to  knock  #4 
the  Japs'  carriers — or  else!  We  figt 
they  had  at  least  140  Zero  fighters,  pre 
ably  one  carrier  jam-packed  with  then 
because  they  intended  to  capture  Mid 
way  and  go  on  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  fighter  plane  is  the  best  possibl 
weapon  to  cover  a  landing.  It  can  strafe* 
Its  pilot  can  pick  out  any  object  on  th> 
ground  and  hit  it.  This  can't  be  dom1 
with  bombs,  certainly  not  with  horizon i 
tal  bombing.  The  Germans,  late 
stopped  horizontal  bombing  at  Stalir 
grad  because  they  were  hitting  their  ov 
forces  as  often  as  thev  were  the  Ri 
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(Commander  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.N.,  whose  Fighter  Squadron  Three  shot 
Vn'at  least  54  and  probably  70  Japanese  planes  in  two  days  of  battle 


spite    of    a    protective    screen    of    heavy    antiaircraft    fire,    a    Japanese 
iber  at  Midway  scores   a  direct  hit   on   the    aircraft   carrier   Yorktown 


ans.   After  that,  they  used  dive  bomb- 
's, which  are  more  accurate. 
Anyway,  at  this  time  it  was  obvious 
at,  with  all  our  work,  the  Jap  fleet  had 
)t  been  stopped  or  even  seriously  darn- 
ed. The  armada  kept  on  coming.   My 
quadron  was  operating  from  the  York- 
i>wn  and  we  had  a  report  on  the  posi- 
on  of  the  Japs'  carrier  force,  but  no 
ppe  on  its  course  and  speed. 
Around  11  a.  m.  we  took  off  from  the 
'orktown.  I  was  leading  a  division  of  six 
ighters.    The  torpedo  planes  and  dive 
lombers  had  gone  on  ahead.   We  were 
apposed  to  overhaul  them  before  their 
frrival   at   the   enemy   fleet.    We   were 
ruising  along  at  low  altitude  when  sud- 
lenly  a  huge  explosion  occurred  in  the 
fater  just  ahead  of  my  formation.  About 
our  minutes  later,  there  was  another 
ilast. 
Knowing  we  were  going  in  to  attack 
tcugh  enemy,  we  were  a  bit  jittery  any- 
Vay,  and  these  mysterious  explosions  in 
he  water   didn't  help   matters   any.    I 
lever  found  out  what  caused  them.  They 
nust  have  been  bombs,  dropped  acci- 
dentally from  high-level  Jap  or  Ameri- 
'an  bombers.  But  we  kept  on  and  finally 
'aught  up  with  Lieutenant  Commander 
lassey's  Torpedo  Squadron  Three.  We 


joined  up  and  flew  as  escort,  going 
through  scattered  clouds. 

Just  after  noon,  we  sighted  the  Jap 
carriers.  They  were  steaming  at  high 
speed  and  launching  planes,  operating 
apparently  at  full  capacity.  Obviously, 
they  were  undamaged.  They  were  in 
close  formation,  not  more  than  four 
miles  apart,  surrounded  by  heavy  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers.  I  took  a  good  look 
at  the  carriers  as  we  went  on  in.  They 
were  the  huge  Kaga  and  Akagi,  and  the 
medium-class  Soryu,  about  the  size  of 
our  own  Enterprise.  The  Kaga  and 
the  Akagi  seemed  larger  than  our  Sara- 
toga and  Lexington. 

The  destroyer  and  cruiser  screen  was 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  car- 
riers. As  we  came  over,  they  opened  up 
with  antiaircraft  fire,  and  a  formation  of 
twenty  Zeros  came  down  on  my  six  fight- 
ers. Then,  perfectly  timed,  eight  more 
Zeros  swung  in  from  the  side  to  attack 
our  torpedo  planes.  It  was  beautiful  co- 
ordination. One  of  my  fighters  was  shot 
down  at  once,  but  we  knocked  down  two 
Zeros. 

We  kept  on,  trying  to  protect  the 
slower  torpedo  planes,  but  we  could  see 
that  some  of  the  torpedo  planes  never 
would    get   out    aga;n.     However,   they 


High  over  a  burning  Japanese  ship  (right,  center)  Navy  SBD  Douglas  dive 
bombers  are  shown  during  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  fleet  off  Midway 


Guns    still    pointing    skyward,    the    carrier  Yorktown    lists    to    port    after 
aerial  attack;  was  later  sunk  by  Jap  submarine.    U.  S.  destroyer  stands  by 


kept  right  on;  not  a  pilot  turned  away. 
Zeros  kept  coming  at  us.  It  was  like 
being  inside  a  beehive.  I'm  not  certain 
how  many  we  shot  down.  I  saw  six 
plunge  flaming  into  the  sea.  One  of  these 
six  was  a  head-on  shot  for  me.  I  had 
been  reading  about  the  fanatical  suicide 
complex  of  the  Jap  pilots,  and  that,  I 
suppose,  caused  me  to  open  fire  too 
soon;  but  the  Jap  immediately  pulled 
out  of  range.  Another  Jap  pulled  away 
likewise  as  soon  as  I  opened  fire, 
again  ahead  on.  By  this  time  I  began  to 
believe  they  weren't  any  more  willing  to 
die  than  we  were. 

Teamwork  Wins  Over  Numbers 

I  had  another  head-on  battle  when 
my  wing  man,  Ram  Dibb,  sang  out  over 
the  radio,  "Skipper,  there's  a  Zero  on  my 
tail.  Get  him  off!"  This  was  his  first 
action  but  he  used  his  bean  and  swung 
in  the  right  direction,  leading  the  Zero 
around  so  I  could  shoot  him.  I  was  so 
mad  at  him  I  waited  until  he  got  fairly 
close  and  we  both  opened  up  together, 
almost  co'I'ding.  In  the  nick  of  time  he 
lifted  his  left  wing  and  just  slid  over  one 
side  of  my  fuselage.  I  got  a  glance  at 
the  belly  of  his  plane  and  it  was  smoking, 


'Oir'W-te*-  a«jj 


with  red  flames  coming  out.  He'd  missed 
me. 

By  this  time,  two  of  my  planes  had 
been  shot  out  of  the  formation  but  man- 
aged somehow  to  get  back  to  the  carrier 
badly  shot  up.  We  continued  to  fight 
and  proved  to  ourselves  that  superior 
teamwork  will  win  against  great  odds. 
Down  below,  the  torpedo  planes  still 
were  going  in.  As  we  drew  nearer  the 
carriers,  the  antiaircraft  fire  grew  more 
intense  and  the  Zeros'  attacks  more 
vicious. 

I  got  a  glimpse  of  our  dive  bombers, 
streaming  down  in  long  steep  dives.  I 
saw  several  torpedo  hits  on  the  great 
Kaga  and  on  the  Soryu.  We  were  kept 
busy  by  the  Zeros,  but  you  couldn't  help 
seeing  the  explosions  below.  It  was  the 
best  dive  bombing  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  just  seemed  to  be  no  misses. 

Attacks  by  the  Zeros  began  to  slack 
off  and  we  began  to  get  encouraged. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  it  seemed 
that  none  of  us  would  get  out  alive,  but 
I  thought  we  should  give  them  something 
to  remember.  Massey's  torpedo  planes 
weren't  turning  away  for  anything.  I 
was  talking  to  the  boys  all  the  time, 
keeping  the  team  in  action,  and  it  began 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Collier's  for  December  12,  1942 


Purely  Physical 


By  Dorothy  Speare 

ILLUSTRATED    BY     FREDERIC     VARADY 


THE  entrancingly  pretty  girl  on 
the  supply  officer's  steps  was  medi- 
tating so  sternly  that  she  did  not 
see  the  small  redheaded  J.G.  until  he 
came  to  a  breathless  halt  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh."  she  said  then,  "good  evening. 
Trevor.  Do  you  know  a  lieutenant  at 
B.O.Q.  named  Magruder?" 

It  was  hardly.  Lieutenant  Trevor  re- 
flected, a  dynamic  way  to  greet  one's 
fiance  of  three  days'  standing.  His  first 
role  with  Mary  Thurston,  the  supply 
officer's  daughter,  had  been  that  of  ad- 
viser on  how  to  rid  herself  of  such 
characteristic  flatfootedness,  which  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  up  until  now  in  life 
she  had  spent  more  time  with  books 
than  people.  Rejoining  the  Navy  after 
four  earnest  years  at  college,  she  had 
taken  a  job  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment at  the  Sandforth  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion where  her  father  had  been  assigned; 


and  when  Trevor  first  met  her.  she  had 
had  the  intention  of  studying  evenings 
for  a  Ph.D. 

Trevor  had  succeeded  in  changing 
those  evening  intentions.  Since  then  he 
had  been  floating  in  that  rosy  ha/c 
where  any  further  change  in  the  beloved 
object  seems  not  only  unnecessary  but 
intolerable.  This  was  the  first  rift  in  the 
lute:  but  a  fresh  look  at  Mary's  dis- 
tracting face  made  him  decide  for  the 
moment  to  pigeonhole  it. 

"Magruder,  at  Bachelor  Officers'  Quar- 
ters," he  repeated  politely.  "Why,  no, 
Mary,  I  don't  believe  1  do.   Why?" 

"He  doesn't  know  anybody,"  Mary 
said.  "He's  absolutely  pathetic.  He  says 
that  he  and  all  the  members  of  his  sup- 
port force  think  this  is  the  coldest  and 
most  unfriendly  place  he's  ever  seen, 
the  station  and  town  both.  Why,  he 
even    says   his    long-distance    telephone 


bill  this  month  will  be  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars,  simply  because  he's  actu- 
ally been  driven  to  calling  friends  in 
places  like  Norfolk  and  Jacksonville  and 
San    Diego;   anywhere   so  he  can   say 

hello,  and  hear  a  friendly  voice  say 
hello   back!" 

"You  mean  you  listened  to  this  fellow 
lice."  Trevor  inquired,  "when  he  was 
even  confessing  how  much  he  usually 
pays  to  talk?" 

"You  are  getting  that  same  Annapolis 
old-school-tie  look."  she  cried,  "thai  fa- 
ther got  when  I  told  him  about  it'  \s  a 
reserve  who  never  even  saw  Annapolis, 
you  ought  to  be  more  broad  minded!" 

"I  thought  I  had  experienced  all  the 
drawbacks  of  being  a  reserve."  Trevor 
said,  "including  a  chat  I  just  had  with 
Commander  Rogers     But — " 

"Commander  Rogers?"  Mary  said. 
"That's  a  coincidence.  I  was  planning 
we'd  drop  in  on  the  Rogerses.  1  want 
to  tell  Jenny  Rogers  about  a  plan  I've 
thought  of  that  takes  care  of  the  whole 
Magruder  problem!" 

Trevor  regarded  her  in  fresh  dismay. 
Commander  Rogers  was  in  charge  of 
station  personnel.  The  captain  had 
promised  that  Trevor  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  thankless  detail  of  ma- 
teriel  officer,  but  the  personnel  officer 


did  the  reassigning.    Encountering  i| 
mander  Rogers  at  the  entrance  to 
ters.    ["revoi   had  taken  the  opportj 
oi  telling  the  commander  Ins  vi« 
the  subject. 

"I    understand    von   are   the   one 
decided    my    new    detail,    sir,"    he 
"Perhaps  the  captain   has  told   yoi 
specialty  is  radio  and  navigation. 
"Yes.    [revor,   the   captain   told 
Commander  Rogers  had  snapped 
told  me  all  about  how  you  saved  v 
ron  63  up  north  by  constructing  a 
rig  to  bring  them  in  on  the  radio 
when  they  were  lost   in  the  fog 
dramatic  and  all  that.  Trevor.    Bui 
grand  gesture  does  not  make  you 
qualified    for  communications   thai 
men  we  have  there  now  with  yeai 
experience  back  of  them1" 

Recalling  this  interview  Trevor's 
ings  about  seeing  the  commande 
soon  again  were  mixed.  Weakl] 
played  for  time  with  the  remark  thi 
had  not  known  Mary  and  the  comi 
er's  wife  were  friends 

"There  are  lots  of  things  you  ai 
don't  know  yet  about  each  other," 
remarked.     "The    trouble    with 
Trevor,  we  have  not  known  each 
long  enough  for  our  affair  to  be 
thing  but  physical." 

"Affair!"  Trevor  said.    "Physical!'] 
She  met  his  shock  with  the  in; 
tive  regard  of  innocence  for  which  w< 
conjure  up  no  pictures.  "Do  you  rei 
Trevor."  she  said,  "we've  only  seen 
other  five  times?    We  need  to  ha1 
greater  knowledge  of  our  true  selvi 
fore  we  can  judge  this  thing  soberly.' 

Trevor  gaped   at  her;   the   rift, 
gruder.   even  Commander   Rogers 
gotten  in  the  face  of  this  new  menl 
"Tell  me,"  he  said  hollowly,  "do 
still  love  me  at  all?   Or  is  this  a  wa: 
letting  me  down  easy?" 

"Of  course  I  love  you,"  she  told 
impatiently.  "It's  only  that  in  times 
these  I  feel  we  have  no  right  to  indi| 
in  purely  selfish  emotions.  If  we 
prove  our  love  is  a  constructive  th| 
that  brings  out  our  better  natures 
feel  we're  more  entitled  to  it.  That's 
my  idea  about  Magruder  will  be  suci 
good  thing  for  us  to  work  out  togethi 
She  got  up,  teeming  with  purp< 
"Come  on!  We  want  to  catch  the  R^ 
erses  before  dinner!" 

SHE  started  off  toward  the  married 
ficers'  quarters;  Trevor  followed 
cause  there  was  no  other  way  she  co<| 
hear  his  objections. 

"Listen,  Mary,"  he  tried,  "the  cod 
mander's  there  now.  I  don't  think  it'  | 
very  favorable  moment!" 

"Nonsense!"    Mary    snapped.     "I  i 
been  meaning  to  take  you  over  there' 
you  can  get  to  know  him  in  a  cast 
social  way.    Now  you  can  get  him 
your  angle  while  he's  off  guard!" 

But  still  Trevor  could  not  help  feeliij 
as  they  neared  the  commander's  houj 
that  this  was  not  a  favorable  momel 
The  commander  was  a  big  man  withj 
red  face  and  eyes  the  color  of  Atlan 
Patrol  weather:  he  greeted  Trevor  a^ 
Mary  without  visible  cordiality. 

"Jenny's  bringing  highballs,"  he  sal 
"I  need  one.  I've  got  five  hundred  AVI 
coming  tomorrow  and  no  place  to  pj 
them." 

"What  are  AVPs?"  Mary  inquirl 
brightly.   "Some  new  type  of  bomber 

"Hardly,"  the  commander  said  inf 

suffering  voice.   "Though  most  of  the* 

think   they   are.    I'm   surprised,   Maijj 

that  there's  something  you  don't  knowH 

(Continued  on  page  102,) 


Trevor  went  over  and  muttered  in 
Mary's  ear.  "It's  getting  too  riotous!" 
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!o  3  fantastic    career    ot    Leo 

» trey,  whose  pictures  make 

Vs  rich,  whose  purpose  in 

to  make  the  world  brighter, 

(who  has  more  fun  doing 

J  !tan  anyone  in  Hollywood 


HE  night  was  young  and  she  was 

beautiful.  The  boy  at  the  wheel  of 

the    flivver    was    seeking    a    lane 

^  ;   the    orange    groves    of    Azusa, 

llil|rnia,  in  which  to  initiate  a  little 

n  st  necking. 

ve'  ok!"  cried  the  damsel,  pointing  to 
red  mass  of  metal  among  the  trees 
l[i  roadside.  "There's  a  wreck." 
jnda  pecting  a  tactical  diversion,  the 
l»Wi  ooted  the  idea.  "Just  a  little  old 
U  tl  tractor,  honey,"  he  told  her  out 
»n  |superior  wisdom.  "Snuggle  up  and 

vour  nerves." 
in  half  a  mile  farther  on,  she  was 
'  wiving  him  the  needle.  "I  could 
)  »  forgive  myself,"  she  said,  "if  I 
Am  out  somebody  was  bruised  and 
being  back  there  in  the  orange  grove." 
I*  right,  staller,"  sighed  the  swain, 
call  ing  the  jaloppy  in  a  crazy  U,  "you 
ii 

fci  s  is  a  good   place  to  pause  and 

ra  :r  the  calamitous  consequences  if 

«i    Miss  Bright  Eyes  had  lost  that  ver- 

ni  »ust  on  the  turnpike.    For  the  dim 

hg  t  she  had  spied  by  the  roadside  was 

i«  verturned  automobile  of  Leo  Mc- 

i.   ',  Hollywood's  saltiest  citizen.  And 

n    uised  and  battered  creature  she  had 

led  was  McCarey  himself,  who  was 

;ed  even  as  she  spoke  in  spraying 

puntryside  with  his  life-blood. 

d  Young  Mooncalf  gone  chugging 

his  rustic  rendezvous.  Hollywood 

I  have  been  a  duller  place  than 

the  California  law  courts  would 

lost  their  most  charming  litigant 

there  would   be  four  fewer  good 

es  most  years. 

agged  down  by  the  young  lovers,  a 
of  motorists  assembled  about  the 
ing  form  of  what  had  once  been  a 
ywood  director  who  looked  like 
i  Grant.  All  the  worth-while  bones 
e  his  waist  had  been  broken  and 
of  his  skin  had  been  seared  by  a 
Ired  feet  of  speed  contact  with  good 
ornia  arterial  paving.  He  was,  as 
1,  giving  directions. 
}et  my  passenger  out  from  under 
car,"   he  suggested.    "He   may  be 

Always  the  Director 

illing  hands  heaved  and  gradually 
Fowler,  a  writer  of  no  mean  abil- 
came  into  view,  in  considerably 
>e-than-new  condition.  A  boy's-size 
ulance  with  sufficient  storage  space 
one  sufferer  champed  up.  Forty 
utes  would  be  required  for  the  round 
to  the  hospital. 

"ake  Fowler,"  McCarey  ordered, 
r  he  ascribed  this  act  of  abnegation 
head  injury.  "I'll  ride  in  the  second 
Von." 
realist  in  the  crowd  was  heard  to 
mur,  "By  the  time  the  ambulance 
back,  that  member  will  need  a 
se." 

3kay  on  the  hearse,"  McCarey  said, 
ive  'em  bring  it  around." 
o  his  175  pounds  of  proud  flesh  was 
ne  to  the  hospital  in  funereal  pomp, 
doctors  decided  that  Leo  had  picked 
right  conveyance  and  that  unloading 
from  it  was  so  much  waste  motion, 
nonth  later  their  patient,  a  symphony 
plaster  and  gauze,  was  supervising 
"n  a  ringside  ambulance  the  making 
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Director  McCarey  quietly  talks  over  with  Ginger  Rogers  a  scene  of  Once  Upon  a  Honeymoon  before  shooting  it 


of  an  elegant  movie  called  My  Favorite 
Wife. 

This  McCarey  can  be  distinguished 
from  other  McCareys  by  the  fact  that 
he  breaks  easily,  a  circumstance  that 
has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  his  ca- 
reer. Other  built-in  characteristics  are 
a  willingness  to  give  advice  (one  of  his 
chief  beneficiaries  in  this  department  are 
the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  look  where 
they  are)  and  an  uncanny  ability  to 
make  money  for  other  people  (but  look 
where  he  is). 

Between  fractures  this  brittle  Native 
Son  has  improved  the  actinic  hours.  He 
won  an  Academy  Award  for  direction. 
The  picture  was  The  Awful  Truth,  star- 
ring Cary  Grant,  who  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  Leo's  brother,  Cary  McCarey. 
Leo  amalgamated  two  comedians  who 
weren't  going  anywhere  into  the  team 
of  Laurel  and  Hardy.  He  wrote  some 
of  the  best  comedy  ever  imprisoned  on 
deathless  celluloid  and  some  of  the  worst 
song  lyrics  ever  set  to  music  by  Bud  De- 
Sylva.  He  introduced  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  Jack  Oakie,  Kay  Francis  and 
Paulette  Goddard  to  movie  audiences. 
To  win  his  freedom  from  Howard 
Hughes  he  sued  for  $175,000.  Hughes, 
no  piker,  sued  him  for  S300.000.  And  in 
his  spare  time  he  has  more  fun  than 
anybody  in  Hollywood  since  Wilson 
Mizner  checked  out. 

From  the  outset  the  guy's  career  has 
been  pure  comedy,  high  and  low.  High, 
because  his  screen  humor  invariably  has 
a  purpose,  is  done  with  discretion  and 


good  taste;  and  low,  because  his  own 
experiences  and  understanding  are 
earthy  and  human.  He  was  the  one  kid 
in  a  million  who  liked  to  practice  on  the 
piano:  one  season  he  spent  six  hours  a 
day  doing  finger  exercises.  Perhaps  he 
should  have  confined  himself  to  exer- 
cising at  the  keyboard.  At  any' rate, 
when  he  went  out  for  football  at  college 
he  came  up  with  water  on  the  knee. 
When  he  went  out  for  track  he  got 
spiked.  When  he  tried  pole-vaulting 
he  landed  outside  the  pit  and  broke  his 
leg. 

While  still  in  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  Law  School  he  won  a 
case  that  netted  him  $5,000.  An  elevator 
fell  and  broke  his  legs  and  he  collected 
from  the  college.  The  sum  was  set  aside 
to  buy  his  law  library. 

The  Sporting  Life 

Working  as  a  summer  reporter  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  he  covered  the  his- 
toric boxing  matches  organized  by  his 
father,  the  late  beloved  "Uncle  Tom" 
McCarey.  premier  fight  promoter  of 
southern  California  and  a  famous  figure 
in  the  annals  of  the  game.  In  a  single 
season  the  senior  McCarey  offered  his 
clients  championship  fights  in  all  weight 
divisions. 

Completing  the  three-year  law  course 
in  an  all-out  four,  Leo  received  his 
father's  best  wishes  for  a  successful  tus- 
sle with  the  world.  "It's  fortunate  you 
have  that  $5,000  from  the  elevator  acci- 


dent to  get  started  on  . .  ."  the  old  gentle- 
man began. 

"Oh.  that,"  Leo  interrupted.  "I  bought 
some  copper  stock  with  that.  It  was  go- 
ing to  go  up.  a  fellow  said." 

"I  can  stand  that,"  sighed  the  long- 
suffering  parent.  "The  next  thing  I  know 
you'll  be  telling  me  you're  married." 

Leo  told  him  that  had  been  taken 
care  of  too.  Stella  Martin  was  the  lucky 
girl — lucky  because  she  had  a  roof  of 
her  own  over  her  head. 

The  boy  barrister's  professional  ca- 
reer began  as  a  mucker  in  the  Utah  cop- 
per mine  that  had  swallowed  his  mad 
money.  His  father  went  down  to  the 
railroad  station  to  see  him  off.  Just 
before  the  train  pulled  out,  the  old  gentle- 
man began  twisting  his  mustachios  self- 
consciously. "My  boy,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
let  you  set  out  without  a  penny.  By  the 
way,  how  did  you  raise  the  fare?" 

"Remember  that  old  bourbon  you  had 
in  the  cellar?"  Leo  asked  as  the  loco- 
motive began  to  chuff.  "Don't  count  too 
heavily  on  that." 

Ten  bucks  a  week  was  his  retainer  in 
the  copper  mine.  But  the  mine  turned 
out  to  be  the  correct  spot  to  start  a  law 
career.  One  of  the  attorneys  for  the  min- 
ing company,  a  titan  of  corporation  law, 
visited  the  diggings  and  they  gave  him  a 
party.  Leo  was  the  only  gun  in  camp 
that  could  sing  and  play  the  piano.  Re- 
sult: he  was  offered  a  job  in  the  firm's 
San  Francisco  office. 

To  round  out  the  slim  pickings, 
the  boy  bridegroom  used  to  arrive  at  the 
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office  before  the  office  boys,  so  he  could 
knock  off  the  subpoena-serving  chores 
at  ten  cents  a  mile.  Some  of  his  best  un- 
published songs  came  to  him  while  rid- 
ing the  ferry  to  Oakland  to  slap  a  plaster 
on  some  unsuspecting  citizen. 

Starvation  was  well  advanced  when 
the  firm  sent  him  to  Los  Angeles  to  try 
a  case.  "I  lost  in  fifteen  minutes."  he 
brags.  "The  local  lawyers  were  amazed 
at  the  short  time  it  took  me  to  present 
my  case  and  get  my  pasting.  Somebody 
suggested  that  I  could  clear  the  Los 
Angeles  calendar  in  no  time  if  I  stayed 
around.  The  San  Francisco  firm  had 
the  same  idea  and  wired  that  I  needn't 
come  back.  That's  San  Francisco  for 
you." 

He  hung  out  a  shingle  in  the  home 
town  and  spent  most  of  his  time  watch- 
ing it  get  weather-beaten.  One  day  a 
client  walked  in,  looking  for  a  cheap  law- 
yer. His  wife  was  suing  for  a  divorce, 
which  was  all  right  with  him  but  he 
wanted  to  duck  alimony.  He  painted 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  a  female  fiend 
that  Leo's  heart  went  out  to  him  and  he 
accepted  the  case  for  cigarette  money. 

Came  the  day  in  court  that  was  the 
climax  and  the  finale  of  the  McCarey 
law  practice.  "In  walked  a  pitiful  wisp 
of  a  woman,"  he  recalls.  "Both  her  eyes 
were  blackened  and  she  was  followed 
by  a  brood  of  children  that  hadn't  been 
fed  since  they  were  weaned.  The  tale 
she  told  would  have  gone  great  with  a 
Hearts  and  Flowers  obbligato.  I  asked 
the  judge  for  a  recess.  He  wanted  to 
know  on  what  grounds.  'To  give  this 
rat  time  to  get  another  lawyer,'  I  said." 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  courtroom, 
the  counselor  was  seized  with  an  im- 
pulse to  run.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  his 
client  was  running  after  him  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Sprinting  down  North  Broadway  to 
First  Street  he  felt  hot  breath  on  his  neck 
all  the  way.  As  he  passed  the  Times 
Building  several  fellows  he  used  to  work 
with  were  coming  out.  They  spied  him 
tearing  along  and  cried  out  in  bewilder- 
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ment,  "Hey,  Leo!  What  are  you  doing.'" 
"Practicing    law,"    Leo    yelled    back 
without   breaking  his  stride. 

When  he  returned  panting  to  his  of- 
fice, having  lost  his  pursuei  in  a  saloon, 
there  was  a  letter  from  a  music  pub- 
lisher accepting  a  song  he  had  written. 
(It  was  a  war  song  published  the  day 
the  Armistice  was  signed.)  At  that  ex- 
act moment  he  abandoned  the  law  so 
completely  that  nowadays  he  never  steps 
into  a  courtroom  except  to  battle  How- 
ard Hughes. 

The  movies  let  him  get  his  foot  in  the 
door  and  he  wound  up  with  a  job  labeled 
"third  assistant  director"  at  Universal. 
Months  later  he  discovered  that  the  col- 
loquial translation  of  this  title  was  "script 
girl." 

Songwriter  by  Night 

Now  began  a  golden  phase  of  his  for- 
ward march.  All  day  he  sopped  up  lore 
and  legends  from  Tod  Browning  and 
other  masters  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
the  motion  picture.  All  night  he  wrote 
songs.  A  ditty  on  which  he  collaborated 
with  Bud  DeSylva,  titled  Sitting  on  Your 
Patio,  crept  into  the  repertory  of  the 
Duncan  Sisters. 

Another  of  his  nifties  was  so'd  for  a 
quick  $10  to  a  real-estate  subdivides  The 
lyrics,  on  the  level,  went  like  this: 

Come  and  live  in  Lankershim, 

An  up-and-coming  town. 

You  can  buy  a  little  home 

For  just  five  hundred  down. 

It  doesn't  take  you  long  to  reach 

Seventh  and  Broadway  or  the  Beach, 

So  come  and  live  in  the  land  of  the 

peach. 
In  Lan — ker — shim. 

Fifteen  years  later,  making  a  guest 
appearance  on  Bing  Crosby's  radio 
show,  the  proud  author-composer  ac- 
cepted Bing's  kidding  invitation  to  give 
out  with  some  music  by  singing  and 
playing  the  petite  realty  paean.  The  au- 
dience was  loving  it. 


Challenged  to  do  an  encore,  he  let  fly 
with  an  unpublished  number  written 
seventeen  years  earlier  by  his  pal  De- 
Sylva, a  little  conceit  called  Wishing, 
which  I  eo  had  dug  up  and  incorporated 
into  one  of  his  movies.  Love  Allan  .  itar- 
ring  Irene  Dunne  and  Charles  Boycr. 
Wishing  turned  up  almost  at  once  as 
No.  1  on  the  Hit  Parade,  a  circumstance 
\lc(  arcy  doggedly  attributes  to  his  plug- 
ging. 

A  five-year  term  at  Universal  gave 
the  renegade  lawyer  all  the  groundwork 
he  needed  to  be  a  director — everything 
but  a  job  as  a  director.  Years  later  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  for  Uncle  Carl 
Laemmlc  he  acknowledged  in  a  speech 
that  Laemmlc  had  "made"  him.  "That's 
true,  gentlemen,"  he  repeated.  "He  made 
me — he  made  me  so  mad  I  went  to  work 
for  Hal  Roach." 

At  Roach's,  Kid  McCarey  went  to 
work  as  a  comedy  constructor,  pulling 
an  oar  in  the  gagman's  galley  beside 
Frank  Capra,  who  also  achieved  Acad- 
emy Award  stature  later.  One  of  his 
adroitest  coups  at  the  comedy  factory 
was  parlaying  Stan  Laurel  (SI 00  a  week 
some  weeks)  and  Babe  Hardy  ($10  a 
day  once  in  a  while)  into- a  million-dol- 
lar comedy  team.  Here  also  he  got  his 
first  real  taste  of  a  megaphone  mouth- 
piece and  turned  out  two-reelers  at  such 
a  clip  that  a  few  years  later  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  joint. 

Life  had  become  a  pleasant  rut  two 
reels  long  and  thirty-five  millimeters 
wide  the  day  Leo  went  swimming  with 
the  boss.  Surveying  Roach,  the  strong- 
est and  healthiest  adult  he'd  ever  seen, 
he  decided  on  the  spot  that  his  chance 
of  promotion  from  vice-president  was 
as  remote  as  world  peace.  He  bade  a 
cheery  farewell  to  his  employer,  scooped 
up  his  towel  and  trunks  and  walked  into 
the  sunset. 

By  this  time  he  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  making  two-reelers.  Fea- 
ture pictures,  as  any  child  could  deduce, 
were  four  two-reelers  spliced  together. 
One  of  his  earliest  tries  at  the  full-length 
photodrama,  at  Paramount,  was  a  gam- 
ble called  Let's  Go  Native,  which  served 
to  introduce  Jeanette  MacDonald. 

"It  almost  finished  Jeanette,"  Mc- 
Carey admits.  "When  we  got  the  thing 
pasted  together  there  was  a  slight  story 
discrepancy:  the  hero  married  his  sister. 
The  end  result  looked  as  if  Olsen  and 
Johnson  had  been  let  loose  on  the  prem- 
ises. When  I  went  to  the  preview  I  took 
the  precaution  of  having  Winnie  Shee- 
han  of  Fox  right  beside  me  and  a  Fox 
contract  in  my  pocket." 

The  refugee  from  two-reelers  had  a 
test  of  his  mettle  at  Pathe,  where  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy  was  having  a  brief 
reign  as  a  movie  mahatma.  An  actors' 
strike  was  on  and  a  decree  had  been  is- 
sued that  no  players  could  be  used  by  a 
studio  except  those  already  under  con- 
tract. Pathe  had  been  borrowing  from 
the  neighbors  for  years,  consequently 
had  no  actors  of  its  own  to  put  into  a 
little  gem  called  Red  Hot  Rhythm  that 
was  scheduled  for  delivery  to  the  the- 
aters. 

Loyal  to  the  song-writing  clan,  Mc- 
Carey put  a  Tin  Pan  Alleyite  named 
Walter  O'Keefe  into  Red  Hot  Rhythm. 
The  picture  played  every  shelf  in  the 
country  but  was  not  an  outright  flop 
because  of  its  low  production  cost. 

Nowadays,  when  McCarey  is  talking 
money  to  a  new  employer  he  points  out 
the  money-making  record  of  his  past 


Between  takes  of  the  McCarey 
picture,  Leo  (at  back)  plays  two- 
piano  duets  with  Cary  Grant, 
and  they  compose  songs  together 


pictures.  "Look,"  he's  likely  tj 
"I've  been  at  bat  fifty-four  tirntf 
made  fifty-foui  hits" 

"Yeah,"  agreed   the   last   studici 
he  gave  the  spiel  to.    "I  admit  y. 
on  base  fifty-four  times,    hut  th. 
Hot  Rhythm  was  no  hit.  You  gottij 
that  'Hit  by  pitched  ball.'  " 

Howard    Hughes,    the   spcedbol^ 
producer  of  Scarface  and  Hell's  £t 
was  impressed  by  a  McCarey  movj 
bought    his    contract.      The    imr 
project   in   mind   was  a    producti; 
Queer  People,  a  novel  by  Carrol 
c  in  rett  Graham  that  singed  the  hi 
Hollywood  folk  of  the  late  1920's 
five  months  Leo  worked  with  Ben 
trying  to  dope  out  an  acceptable  A 
The   undertaking  was  knocked  o 
head  when  the  industry  impressed! 
Hughes  its  disinclination  to  throv 
in  its  own  eye. 

McCarey's  contract  term  expire*! 
had   drawn   $58,000   and    Hughes! 
nothing  to  show  for  it  except  $5,0CH| 
he  won  back,  on  the  golf  course.  /| 
contract  between  the  two,  signed  \ 
een  months  ago,  came  to  the  same 
because  the  mismatched  duo  coulti 
agree  on  a  story  called  Hollywood! 
end,  which  became  same  when  RK'i 
ecutives  succeeded  in  convincing  Hij 
that  a  bird  like  McCarey  making  a 
ger  Rogers-Cary  Grant  picture  for 
was   worth   two   in   the   nonprodil 
Hughes  bushes.  Leo  doubts  that  th| 
an  RKO  executive  who  can  take  hill 
anything  on  the  golf  course,  althj 
there  is  a  case  on  record  when  he( 
trimmed  of  his  entire  salary  on  a  n| 
picture. 

This  was  when  he  was  directing  a  I 
of  semipro  gamblers  named  the  II 
Brothers.  When  the  last  dollar  dul 
his  contract  had  vanished  into  the  r.| 
Marxes'  many  pockets  Leo  swonj 
gambling  against  their  uncanny 
judgment  and  foresight. 

He  swore  off,  that  is,  until  one  | 
they  offered  him  a  sucker  bet,  a  i| 
hundred  dollars  on  the  pronunciation 
"acumen." 

Fleeced  by  the  Marxes 

McCarey  laid  down  his  money 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  ofj 
studio  research  department,  which 
mediately  sent  around  an  expert 
had  served  as  English  tutor  to  the  Prl 
of  Wales.  Leo  lost  and  paid  like  a|l 
tie  soldier.  The  Marxes  had  left  t' 
before  he  discovered  the  tutor  wa< 
plant. 

McCarey's  best  movie,  he  thinks, 
Make  Way  for  Tomorrow.    When  i 
won  the  Academy  Award  for  The  A>  i 
Truth,  produced  the  same  season,  i 
frankly  informed  the  voters  they 
picked  the  right  guy  but  the  wrong 
ture.  Later  his  production  of  My  Fa | 
rite  Wife  was  up  for  an  award. 

"It's  just  as  well  we  didn't  get 
screen-play  Oscar  on  that  one,"  he 
fessed.    "The  credit  would  have  ha 
be  split  among  Sam  and  Bella  Spew.| 
and  me  and  Enoch  Arden  and  Rip 
Winkle — all  lovely  people  but  with  <| 
ferent  agents." 

Leo's  two  severest  friends  are  G^ 
Fowler,  who  used  to  go  motoring  «l 
him  until  the  incident  of  the  Azu 
orange  grove,  and  his  daughter  Mi' 
McCarey,  aged  fifteen,  a  pupil  at  a  ct? 
vent  school. 

Typical  statements  of  these  admire 

(By   Mr.   Fowler,   from   his   bed 
pain):  "Leo  could  win  the  war  sinjjl 
handed  by  becoming  Hitler's  chauffeu 

(By  Miss  McCarey,  when  Leo  was 
recting  Mae  West):  "Daddy  is  betwe 
pictures  just  now." 

The  End 


VMM...  BOY!  i'M  STRONG  FOR  MILKY  WAYS 


Yes,  Milky  Way  candy  bars  are  his  weakness  and  his  strength! 

He's  always  had  a  weakness  for  their  delicious  taste  and  he's 

strong  for  (lie  quick  nourishing  refreshment  he  gets  from 
them.  With  each  delightful  bite  he  thrills  to  the  taste  blend 

of  the  thick  chocolate  coating,  the  la\er  of  smooth  creamy  carame 
and  the  luscious  center  of  chocolate  nougat,  richly 
flavored  with  real  malted  milk.   Wherever  he  is.  when  lit" 
craves  good  candy  he  asks 

for  a   \lilk\    Wav! 
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The  Telephone 

Rang 

All  the  Time 


By  Lucian  Cary 

ILLUSTRATED  BV  MARIO  COOPER 


It  was  Miss  Bentley's  good  for- 
tune that  the  men  in  her  life 
were  all  gentlemen.  Otherwise 
they  would  have  murdered  her 


JANE  BENTLEY  wasn't  used  to  ad- 
mitting she  was  in  the  wrong.  But 
after  a  week  she  knew  she'd  made  a 
mistake — a  silly,  stupid,  shameful  mis- 
take. It  wasn't  the  only  one.  She'd 
done  a  lot  of  foolish  things  since  she'd 
had  that  fight  with  Jim  Renshaw  a  year 
ago.  Getting  herself  engaged  to  Alan 
Howland  was  merely  the  worst. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  Everybody 
had  gone  to  bed  except  her  father.  She 
went    downstairs    and    looked    in    the 


library  door.  Her  father  was  sitting  at 
the  table  with  a  pad  and  pencil  making 
sketches  and  throwing  them  in  the  waste- 
basket.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  a  machine-tool  company  that  had 
doubled  and  redoubled  its  capacity  since 
the  war  began.  When  he  wasn't  at  the 
plant  he  was  busy  with  some  problem 
and  he  did  his  thinking  with  a  pencil. 

Jane  walked  into  the  room.  Her  fa- 
ther raised  his  head.  He  was  a  big  gray 
man  in  clothes  that  always  looked  as  if 
they'd  never  been  pressed  and  now  his 
hair  was  in  a  tangle. 

"I'm  sorry  to  interrupt,"  she  said. 

She  hated  to  go  on.  She  was  bound  to 
reform.  She  was  going  to  prove  that  she 
was  a  responsible  person.  But  the  first 
step  was  hard.     Jim  Renshaw  was  her 


father's  favorite  engineer.  Her  father 
had  never  said  much  about  it,  but  she 
knew  he  blamed  her  for  quarreling  so 
violently  with  Jim  that  he  never  came  to 
the  house  again. 

"Well?"  her  father  said. 

"I've  been  wanting  to  ask  you  about 
Jim  Renshaw." 

Her  father  had  an  attitude  toward  her 
that  Jane  resented.  He  treated  her  with 
fond  disapproval,  as  if  he  liked  her  in 
spite  of  himself.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  other  people  took  that  line.  She 
knew  what  people  said  about  her,  as 
everybody  does,  and  how  unjust  they 
were.  They  said  she  got  away  with 
murder. 

"What  about  Jim?"  her  father  asked. 

Jane  braced  herself.     There  was  no 


It  would  be  Alan  calling,  Jan 
thought,  and  she  couldn't  bea 
it.  She  ran  out  and  grabbed  th< 
phone  and  yanked  the  cord  loos<, 


use  trying  to  be  indirect.  "\Vh\l 
you  ever  ask  him  out  for  a  week  e  f 
more?" 

Her  father  stared  at  her.  "You| 
why,"  he  said. 

"I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  sc| 
again." 

"You  do,  do  you?" 

Jane  raised  her  eyes  to  his  ancl 
him  a  limpid  innocent  look.  "Ye<| 
said. 

Her  father  ignored  the  look, 
last  time  I  asked  Jim  out  here  for  a] 
end   he  said  he  wished   I   wouldrf 
didn't  ask  him  why.     I  knew  he 
want  to  come  because  of  you." 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"Why  do  you  think  he'd  feel  an; 
ferent  now?" 

"You  could  tell  him  I  thought  1 
a  good  idea." 

"I  don't  imagine  he  cares  much  J 
you  think." 

"You  could  tell  him  that  I'm  i 
ferent  person  now,"  Jane  said.. 
could  say  I'm  a  reformed  charactt| 

"I  haven't  noticed  any  change  in 
her   father  said.     "When   did   yoi| 
form?" 

"It's  been  coming  on  for  a  long 
But  it  really  happened  tonight." 

HER  father  looked  at  her  as  if  he  I 
puzzled.    "Are   you   serious  al 
asking  Jim  for  a  week  end?" 

Jane  met  his  eyes.    "Yes,"  she  sai  j 

"He's  overworked  down  there  on  11 
Island.  He  puts  in  close  to  sixteen  hi 
a  day  getting  those  gun  turrets  as| 
bled.  He  should  take  one  day  off  a  ' 
But  he  doesn't.  I'd  like  to  get  himj 
here  and  give  him  a  chance  to  relax.'  | 

"Why  don't  you?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  him  about  going 
to  Ohio.    They're  going  to  redesig 
turret,  and  unless  some  man  who  kr 
machine  operations  the  way  Jim 
sits  in,  they'll  come  out  with  sometl 
nobody  can  make  and  there'll  be  [ 
other  six  months'  delay." 

"I'm  sure  you  can  persuade  Jin] 
come  here,  Father." 

"Can  I  count  on  you?" 

"I'll  be  good,"  Jane  promised. 

Jane  went  to  bed  pleased  with  her] 
If  Jim  gave  her  the  chance,  she  was  g(^j 
to  forgive  him,  and  having  him  arol 
over  the  week  end  would  make  it  sim  i 
to  let  Alan  Howland  down  easily. 

She  waited  the  next  day,  which  1 
Friday,  hoping  to  hear  from  her  fat] 
about  Jim.  But  her  father  didn't  calll 
and  she  knew  better  than  to  bother  11 
at  the  plant.  She  didn't  have  a  cha] 
to  see  him  alone  when  he  came  home  [ 
dinner.  It  was  only  when  they  were  h| 
ing  dessert  that  he  spoke. 

"Jim  Renshaw  is  coming  out  for 
week  end,"  he  said. 

They  all  looked  at  Jane — her  fatf 
and  her  mother  and  Phyllis  and  Al 

"What'U  you  do,  Jane?"  Phyllis  I 
"Leave  home?" 

Jane  stared  at  Phyllis  defiantly. 

"Jane  is  meeting  Jim,"  her  father  Si 
"He'll  be  on  the  11:42  tomorrow  mot 
ing." 

Jane's  mother  smiled  at  her. 
all  be  glad  to  see  Jim  again,"  she  sa| 
in  a  way  that  closed  the  subject. 

Jane  felt  grateful  to  her  mother.  5 
knew  her  mother  wasn't  as  surprised 
her  sisters  were.  Her  father  had  i| 
doubtedly  told  her  mother  all  he  kn- 
and  she  had  guessed  the  rest.  She  w 
that  kind  of  person. 

(Continued  on  page  52J 
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to  be 


This  is  no  time  *>£ 

1  ^  mftf 


he  dainty  days    are    done    for   the 
jration  — likewise  the  dainty  diets. 

as  America  goes  to  war,  it  also 
es  for  more  and  more  bread.  Recent 
rveys   show   bread   sales   increasing 

dily  ever  since  war  was  declared. 


iron    —  and   be    much    more    certain 
your  diet  is  up  to  full  war  standards. 

Just  remember— whether  you're  a  nurse 
or  la  housewife,  an  office  worker  or  a 


riveter  —  this  is  no  time  to  go  easy 
on  such  basic  food  as  bread.  See  that 
your  family  has  an  extra  loaf  every 
day  or   two. 


GOOD  AUTHORITIES  AGREE:  when  you  work  harder, 
you  need  more  energy-foods  such  as  bread.  Bread  is 
"standard  equipment"  in  the  lunch  boxes  of  war- busy 
American  workers. 


he  reason  is  that  bread  is  one  of  our 
ist  sources  of  food-energy.  No  other 
►od-can  be  eaten  with  such  regularity 
d  still  not  tire  your  taste. 


*n 


d  today  you  can  buy  the  new  en 


Bread  isvasic 
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Skin  Game  Michelangelos 


By  Hannibal  Coons 

PHOTOCRAPHS    BY    GEORGE    DE    ZAYAS 


Getting  jittery  over  the  jig  needle? 
Afraid  that  Johnnie  will  come  marching 
home  looking  like  the  new  wallpaper? 
If  so,  you  have  come  to  the  right  place 


AFTER  prolonged  study  among  our  Armed 
/A  I  dices,  we  are  now  ready  to  make  book  on 
J__  \_  this  tattoo  thing.  The  results  will  amaze  you. 
In  fact,  from  here  on,  the  present  narrative  will  prob- 
ahlv  consist  o(  one  startling  fact  after  another,  and 
you'd  better  sit  down. 

I  irsi  let's  get  the  odds  posted. 

If  Johnnie  enlists  in  the  Navy,  and  stays  in  over  ten 

minutes,  it's  even  money  that  his  epidermis  will  flaunt 

a  painting:  if  he  goes  into  the  Marines,  it's  still  even 

money,  but  only  if  he  stays  in  a  year  or  two;  in  the 


Army,  the  odds  arc  ten  to  one  against  the  man  with 
the  needle,  unless  Johnnie's  outfit  is  holed  up  for  a 
spell  m  a  port.  I  he  Air  (  Orps  alone  gives  tattooing 
the  collective  blank  stare,  preferring  to  decorate  its 
chest  with  the  simple  medal  pinned  on  the  outside  of 
the  tunic. 

The  ignorance  of  the  average  citizen  on  the  subject 
of  tattooing  is  absolutely  profound.  At  least,  ours 
was.  Did  you  know  that  tattooing  needles  are  nothing 
but  regular  sewing  needles?  Size  12,  the  smallest  size 
made;  eyes  and  everything.  The  tattoocr  simply 
clamps  four  or  five  of  Mother's  needles  into  an  over- 
grown mechanical  pencil,  fastens  a  square  buzzer 
thing  at  the  top  like  the  one  on  your  doorbell,  con- 
nects the  gadgets  to  batteries  or  a  motor  generator,  and 
— presto! — he's  the  happy  owner  of  a  modern  electric 
tattooing  machine.  The  row  of  needles  jabs  in  and 
out  at  about  three  thousand  jabs  a  minute,' the  ink  on 
the  dipped  needle  points  being  literally  pushed  into 


Is  it  art?  Seaman  Clou  seems  a  bit  uncertain  as 
tries  (above)  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  eagle  wh 
tattooer  Jack  Julian  has  affixed  to  his  back.  I 
Julian  puts  the  finishing  touches  to  the  mastcrpi 


your  skin.   The  thing  feels  like  a  bee  that's  mis 
you  for  the  honeysuckle. 

The  average  design  takes  from  ten  minutes  toh 
an  hour  to  put  on,  and  costs  you  anywhere  fofl 
quarter  to  five  dollars.  You  take  off  the  bandage 
a  couple  of  hours,  your  arm  will  get  sore  and  havj 
scab  on  it  for  a  few  days,  and  that's  all.  mister,  tha 
all.  Something  new  has  been  added,  which  will  pre 
ably  stay  added  till  they  cart  you  off  to  the  hillsi 

You  can't  evaluate  the  present  ink  boom  un 
you  know  a  little  about  the  thing.  Tattooing  is  old 
than  anything  except  people.  The  oldest  piece  of  z 
tual  tattooed  human  hide  was  dug  out  of  an  Egypti. 
tomb  dated  2000  b.  c. 

The  tattooing  trail  takes  you  from  Africa 
Alaska,  and  from  Siberia  to  Samoa.  Our  Americ; 
fndians  tattooed  themselves  till  the  Pilgrims  mat 
them  stop.  Japanese  tattooing  dates  from  appro) 
mately  the  year  500  b.  c.  Certainly  the  best  tatto 
ing  has  been  done  by  them.  Those  Japs  can  rea 
give  you  the  needle. 

A  Two-Dollar  Word  From  Polynesia 

Nobody  got  around  to  naming  the  deal  till  the  en 
of  the  18th  century,  Captain  Cook  officiating.  Tr 
word  is  really  "tattau,"  a  Polynesian  term,  properl 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  with  each  vowel  give 
the  full  two-dollar  treatment.  The  dear  captain  n( 
only  spelled  it  "tattow,"  but  persistently  pronounced 
in  two  syllables  as  we  do  now,  and  there  you  have  it, 
nice  wrong  word  that's  been  adopted  by  every  peopl 
in  the  world. 

Tattooing  among  so-called  civilized  people  shifte 
into  high  about  sixty  years  or  seventy  years  ago.  Tal 
tooed  clothes  became  so  popular  in  Japan  that  b 
1878  the  Japanese  government  banned  their  i 
cept  for  foreigners,  whereupon  visiting   British  r 
bility,   from    King   George   V   down,    brought   baci 
permanent  picture  postcards  on  their  high-class  hidi 
and  English  society  folk  dutifully  adopted  the  dis 
owned  custom. 

In  America,  our  Navy  took  up  the  habit  as  \> 
proof  of  their  Asiatic  cruises,  and  in  1892,  a  distin 
guished  man  of  science,  Professor  Sam  O'Reilly  o 
New  York,  invented  the  electric  tattooing  machine 
From  then  on,  it  was  a  breeze. 

So  many  New  York  East  Side  school  kids  got  tat 
tooed  that  in  1902  the  Bowery  tattooers  got  haulec 
into  court.  Ward  McAllister  had  already  thundcrct 
warnings  to  the  Four  Hundred  against  their  growing 
adoption  of  this  "most  vulgar  and  barbarous  habi 
...  of  the  aristocratic  Englishmen,"  and  along  th< 
water  fronts,  a  phrase  had  come  into  being:  "A  sailot 
without  a  tattoo  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder — un- 
seaworthy."    Kaiser  Wilhclm  was  tattooed.    So  w 


; 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TODAY  wherever  American  forces  fight  on  land,  sea,  or 
in  the  air,  there  Goodyear  rubber  fights  also.  It  serves  in  many  forms  —  assault  boats  and  life  rafts  —  barrage 
balloons  and  blimps  —  gas  masks  and  bullet-puncture-sealing  gasoline  tanks — tires  for  giant  bombers  and 
combat  tires  immune  to  machine  gun  fire.  From  tiny  bomb-release  gaskets  to  giant  tank-carrying  pontons, 
all  are  built  to  the  same  quality  standard  that  has  made  Goodyear  tires  the  world's  first  choice  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century.  And  because  America's  reserve  of  natural  rubber  is  so  scant  today,  we  are  now  build- 
ing many  of  these  military  essentials  with  Chemigum  —  Goodyear's  own  synthetic  rubber  which  will  provide 
the  public  with  tires  of  our  customary  excellence,  when  its  production  can  be  stepped  up  beyond  war's  need. 


Chcrnifum—  T.M    The  Goodycur  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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And  one  more  good  precaution  . . . 


^ 


Mm 


SW/rCHFROM  WOTS  WKWiS 

All  the  air-raid  notices  say,  "Keep  KOOL !"  So  why  not  try 
a  pack  today?  You'll  discover  a  blend  of  choice,  ripe  tobaccos 
with  just  a  dash  of  mild  menthol  added  to  give  a  cooling, 
soothing  sensation  to  your  hot-and-harried  throat.  (And  save 
those  coupons  for  luxury  premiums ! ) 


U.  S.  War  Savings  Stamps— any  de- 
nomination—by redeeming  B  &  W 
coupons  for  cash  value  ( %  t  each) . 
133   coupons    equal    $1.00  Stamp. 


Bridge  Table.  The  de  luxe  model 
with  top  of  genuine  inlaid  woods. 
Patented  automatic  steel  leg 
locks.  Strong  and  steady. 


FREE!  New  Catalog  m.  Color  illus- 
trations. Full  descriptions.  Write 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp..  Box  599,  Louisville,  Ky. 


B  &  W  COUPONS  ARE  ALSO  PACKED  IN  POPULAR-PRICED  RALEIGH  CIGARETTES 


King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  Czar  Nicholas 
II  of  Russia,  Queen  Olga  of  Greece  and 
some  of  our  own  very  best  people. 

Stirring  contributions  were  also  made 
to  the  spread  of  the  thing  by  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  Mr.  I.cw-the-Jew  Alberts. 
Barnum,  knowing  a  hot  thing  almost  be- 
fore he  saw  it.  imported  from  Vienna 
around  1873  a  tattooed  Greek  named 
Georgius  Constantmc,  one  of  the  most 
genuine  exhibits  that  Mr.  Barnum  ever 
had.  Whether  or  not  George  had  been 
tattooed  by  Burmese  torturers  (as  he 
and  P.  T.  solemnly  vowed)  it  was  an 
undeniable  fact  that  George  had  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  somebody's  ink  under  his  ex- 
terior. People  viewing  Mr.  Constantine 
for  the  first  time  often  fell  over  in  a  dead 
faint.  He  had  388  separate  designs  upon 
his  person,  complete  even  to  his  eyelids 
and  also  between  his  fingers.  There  was 
hardly  any  place  that  George  wasn't  tat- 
tooed.  And  we  mean  any  place. 

Barnum  paid  him  $1 ,000  a  week  (or  so 
he  said),  people  by  the  million  flocked 
to  see  him,  and  in  no  time  at  all,  a  line 
of  not  overbrigh't  citizens  were  standing 
around  outside  our  first  tattoo  parlors 
anxiously  waiting  to  be  tattooed  "all 
over"  so  they  could  make  a  lot  of  money. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  thus  started  the  living- 
picture-gallery  racket  and  gave  epider- 
mal Rembrandts  a  terrific  boost. 

Mr.  Lew-the-Jew  Alberts  was  a  for- 
mer wallpaper  designer  who  shipped  out 
to  the  Philippines  in  '98.  Before  he  left, 
he  got  tattooed  himself,  liked  the  idea 
immensely,  and  when  he  got  back  to 
New  York,  immediately  went  into  the 
business.  He  couldn't,  however,  quite 
forget  his  old  love — wallpaper.  So  at 
night  he  bemused  himself  by  drawing 
thousands  of  new  designs  all  over  big 
sheets  of  nice  white  paper.  Busy  rivals 
scattered  about  our  fair  land  bought  up 
Lew's  designs  like  furious,  hung  them 
outside  their  joints  as  their  own  crea- 
tions, and  that,  Junior,  is  why  so  many 
of  those  sheets  of  tattoo  designs  look  like 
wallpaper.   They  are  wallpaper. 

Most  of  our  tattooers  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  deathless  artists,  but  the 
majority  of  them  can  draw  just  as  many 
designs  as  they  have  good  sturdy  cellu- 
loid stencils  for.  Pressed,  many  of  them 
will  try  a  jeep  for  you,  but  it's  liable  to 
look  an  awful  lot  like  a  four-masted 
schooner  under  full  sail.  Most  of  them 
spent   very   little   time   at  the  institute, 


and  the  wiggly  curves  of  the  human  i 
aren't  a  very  efficient  canvas  for 
complicated  ait  work. 

When  our  Armed  Services,  in  lj 
banned  nude  and  otherwise  rare  and 
decent  tattooing  on  its  incoming  cnli 
men,  the  few  real  .mists  in  the  prof  J 
suffered  a  mortal  blow     So  did  the| 
bust  senses  ol  humor  ol  out  sailors 
Marines.    Up  to  then,  there'd   be 
gi  owing     quota     of     totally     undr 
il. imes  tattooed  on   aim  and  chest 
cles  in  such  positions  that  the 
made   to   do   dances    that    would   . 
Dorothy  I.amour  hang  up  her  saror. 
is  said  that  the  reason  our  older  sa_ 
have  such  tremendous  muscles  is  not] 
result  of  any  hard  work,  but  rather 
amount  of  idle  time  they  spent  ma 
their  tattoos  dance. 

French  Sense  of  Humor 

One  of  the  most  unusual  of  tatfi 
gags,  however,  was  a  soldier  in 
French  army  back  in  1880  who  had  a 
general's  uniform  tattooed  upon 
complete  with  buttons  and  medals, 
he  had  to  do  to  enjoy  a  very  stirring 
motion  was  to  undress. 

The  French  lads  have  always  sho< 
lot  of  personal  imagination  in  their 
coloring,  particularly  the  French  ci 
nals,  the  old  apaches.    One  had  a 
dotted    line   tattooed   around   his 
with    the    helpful    inscription:    "Exi 
tioner,  when  cutting,  follow  the  dol 
line."  A  French  murderer  who  had 
pletely  killed  several  dozen  of  his  fe! 
citizens  wore  the  happy  slogan:   "Quidl 
tempered  but  good-natured." 

Possibly  your  own  Johnnie  Dough 
is  neither  a  French  apache  nor  an 
rican  tribesman.   Is  the  same  old  racki 
going  to  get  him? 

It  very  well  may.  Whenever 
a  war  on,  the  tattooers  open  up  the  larg 
bottle  of  ink  and  build  long,  comfortabl 
benches  for  the  waiting  list.  A  lot  c 
kids  who  have  never  smelled  salt  watt 
except  when  the  potatoes  were  boilin 
suddenly  hang  up  their  hats  on  a  bos 
and  start  thinking  about  Asia,  and  a  k 
of  them  will  get  tattooed  before  the 
get  out  of  it — in  this  war,  not  over  ha! 
(a  new  low  record)  but  that  half  stil 
adds  up  to  several  square  miles  of  newl 
inked-up  hide. 

The  fact  remains  that  hardly  any  o 
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'Mechanically-minded,  you  say?" 


VIRGIL    PARTCH 


'Were  bears  on  gifts... we  know  the  trends 

This  year  its  Calvert's  Happy  Blends!" 


Yes,  we  bear  gifts  galore  each  year; 
We  stuff  the  stockings  with  good  cheer! 
And  lo!  Our  biggest  gift  success 
Is  CALVE  RT  whiskey  -  -  -  nothing  less! 


For  CALVERT  (if  you'll  hark  a  minute) 
Has  only  traits  that  blend  well  in  it  — 
In  fact,  it's  such  a  Happy  Blending, 
It's  tops  for  Yuletide  elbow-bending! 


The  secret  is— some  whiskey  traits 
Are  enemies,  while  some  are  mates. 
So  CALVERT  ousts  the  fighters,  fast— 
Hence  makes  a  blend  that's  unsurpassed! 


4.    If  in  your  Yuletide  shopping  search  you 
Seek  a  gift  with  every  virtue  — 
You'll  tickle  all  your  friends  no  end 
By  giving  CALVERT'S  Happy  Blend! 


Hie  gift  with  the 
"Happy  Blending" 

TV 
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FOR  PANCAKES  •  BUCKWHEATS 
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"What  are  you  doing  this  morning,  Babe?" 


GFTBOm— Yellow  box  for  Buckwheats;  Red  box  for  Pancakes  /WD  W/IFflLES,7VO/ 


these  same  kids  would  ever  get  tattooed 
at  all  if  they  weren't  in  the  war.  At  none 
of  the  induction  centers  are  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  new  recruits  tattooed 
when  they  come  in,  and  this  includes  all 
the  well-meaning  lads  who  have  rushed 
down  to  a  joint  and  got  splattered  on  the 
way  in  an  effort  to  look  like  hardened 
veterans. 

At  most  of  the  camps,  not  over  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  kids  are  tattooed 
when  they  enter.  All  this  stuff  about  one 
in  every  ten  men  in  America  being  tat- 
tooed is  strictly  malarkey.  At  the  big 
Marine  base  at  San  Diego,  we  stood  on 
the  side  lines  watching  several  hundred 
recruits  playing  softball  with  nothing 
much  on  but  their  underpants,  and  you 
couldn't  see  a  tattoo  mark  with  a  spy- 
glass. When  we  asked  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  about  it,  he  took  us  somewhat 
aback.  "Tattooing,"  he  said,  "is  just  old 
hat." 

But  when  you  query  the  lads  who've 
been  in  the  Marines  a  year  or  two,  you 
discover  to  your  chagrin  that  tattooing 
is  old  hat  only  to  the  new  Marine.  About 
half  of  them  eventually  purchase  a  paint- 
ing. 

The  Marines,  however,  are  strangely 
circumspect  about  the  matter.  Most  of 
the  Marine  art  patrons  get  tattooed  when 
sober,  an  unusual  thing  in  itself,  and 
most  of  them  go  for  a  single  simple  de- 
vice such  as  the  Marine  Corps  emblem 
or  "Death  Before  Dishonor"  on  a  dag- 
ger. Nothing  fancy. 

Of  course,  you  can't  get  really  fancy 
in  your  tattoo  taste  in  any  of  the  serv- 
ices any  more.  The  tattooers  have  even 
reaped  a  mild  harvest  lately  in  "covering 
up"  a  lot  of  their  former  masterpieces. 
Many  a  lusty  lad  has  gone  down  to  enlist 
or  re-enlist,  only  to  be  told  that  he  would 
have  to  help  his  forearm  Sally  Rand  get 
dressed  if  he  wanted  to  get  into  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  more  or  less  officially 
disapproved  of  tattooing  since  1909  or 
1910.  One  of  the  first  things  most  of  the 
new  lads  are  now  told  in  boot  camp  is: 
"There  are  two  things  you  don't  have  to 
i  do  to  be  a  sailor.  One  is  get  drunk  and 
the  other  one's  get  tattooed." 

But  the  racket  goes  right  ahead  even 
at  the  new  half  speed.  Naval  officers 
will  tell  you  in  optimistic  good  faith  that 
not  over  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  get 
tattooed,  but  the  men  themselves  tell  you 
that  fifty  per  cent  is  a  lot  nearer  right. 
And  in  the  Navy,  that  fifty  per  cent  does 
it  right  now,  hardly  being  able  to  wait 
till  they  can  make  it  to  the  nearest  ink 
spot. 

Both  literally  and  figuratively,  sailors 


like  girls  on  their  arms.  They  no 
to    be   content   with    a   head — most 
which  should  be  referred  to  as  a  ba 
or  a  neatly  clothed  Betty  Boop, 
least  it's  a  girl.   They  also  still  fa 
other  old  standard  numbers — the 
anchor,  and  the  very  touching  "In 
ory  of  Mother,"  possibly  with 
rose.  We  can  imagine  Mother's  e: 
pleasure  at  being  so  beautifully  an 
manently  remembered. 

Most  of  our  new  crop  of  soldi 
we  said,  seem  to  realize  that  they'] 
ing  to  be  back  at  the  bank  some  day.i 
couple  of  them,  interviewed  rather 
riedly  on  a  street  corner  in  San  Di 
summed  up  the  Army's  majority 
ion  of  tattooing  with  great  neatne 

"Soldiers  just  don't  go  around  U> 
places,"  they  said. 

Oddly  enough,  the  designs  have  i 
been  mechanized  greatly  in  accordai 
with  the  new  styles  in  warfare.    By  a 
large,  the  tattooers  are  still  putting 
the  same  old  wallpaper.    Some  of  1 
kids  come  in  looking  for  a  nice  snap 
tank  or  a  PT  boat,  but  usually  the  t 
tooer  ends  up  by  talking  them  into  o 
of  the  slightly  older  models  he's  got  tf 
celluloid  stencil  for.    Why  kill  hi 
puzzling  over  something   new  and 
volved  when  he  can  slap  on  "In  M 
ory  of  Mother"  with  his  eyes  shut 
get  the  same  two  bucks  for  it? 

Tattoo  Prices  Vary 

Did  you  know  that  prices  on  the 
Coast  are  a  lot  cheaper  than  on  the 
Coast?   A  tattoo  that  will  cost  you  « 
enty-five  cents  in  New  York  or  Norfo 
will  cost  you  two  and  a  half  in  Los 
geles  or  San   Diego.     When  the  Fie 
moved  into  the  Pacific,  the  Eastern  it 
boys   never   quite   recovered   from 
shock. 

At  present,  there  are  probably 
three  hundred  tattooers  operating  in 
United  States,  most  of  them  very 
individuals    and    only    slightly    tou; 
than  a  broiled  boot.    Of  the  whole 
not  over  a  dozen  are  really  profi 
tattooers,  with   any  full   knowledge 
their    trade    or    even    some    elemenl 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
cautions. 

Probably  the  four  best  tattooers  in 
country  at  the  moment  are  Harry 
son  and  Sailor  Charlie  in  San  Di 
Jack  Julian  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Cok 
man  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  finest  ta 
tooing  ever  to  be  done  in  America  wj 
done  by  a  fellow  named  Red  Gibbon 
who  has  spent  the  last  few  years  aroi 
Los  Angeles.    Then  there's  Mr.  "Ni 
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me  in  Long  Beach,  Billy  Torun  in 
Biego,  Tony  Pratas  in  Los  Angeles, 
Sjrimm  in  St.  Louis,  Owen  Jensen 
Mtroit,  and  Andy  Sturtz  and  old 
Je  Wagner  in  New  York. 

ft  to  opera  singers  and  ballet  danc- 
s  hard  to  find  a  group  of  workmen 
late  one  another  more  than  tattoo- 
Jo  one's  any  good  except  the  fellow 

talking  to;  each  one  invented  tat- 
the  tattooing  machine,  the  best 
>d  of  doing  everything,  and  also 
I  everyone  else  the  business,  none 
om  are  really  any  good.  They're  a 
,ating  group  of  men. 

ones  we've  mentioned,  however, 

e  certain  personal  standards  about 
strange   business.     Most  of  them 

tattoo   nudes   even   on   civilians, 

at  the  services  have  banned  them, 
won't  tattoo  anybody  who's  too 

to  hold  still,  they  actually  talk 
|n  people  out  of  being  tattooed, 
ularly  on  the  hands  or  face,  or  in 
quaint  ways  which  would  prove  a 
1  handicap  in  later  life,  and  they 
pt  to  use  some  sort  of  sanitation 
ir  work, 
bably  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all 

tattooing  is  the  almost  complete 
f  any  regulation  of  the  business, 
etter  tattooers  would  themselves 
me  sensible  regulation.  Harry 
n  has  tried  to  get  the  city  councils 
ozen  different  communities  (includ- 
Diego  where  he  is  at  present)  to 
regulatory  laws  governing  tattoo- 
nd  no  one  seemed  interested. 
:re  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions, 
is  City,  Missouri,  discourages  all 
ers  with  a  $500  license  and  rugged 
and  jail  sentences  for  any  tattoo- 
minors;  New  York  City  and  a  few 
localities  have  an  ordinance  pro- 
ng tattooers  from  the  dangerous 
ice  of  attempting  the  removal  of 
marks, 
lervvise,  most  of  the  country  is  wide 

You  can  wash  everybody's  arms 


for  a  week  in  the  same  bucket  of  dirty 
water,  you  can  try  any  experiment  in 
cheap  coloring  matter  that  occurs  to  you, 
however  poisonous,  and  no  one  is  even 
faintly  interested  until  so  many  people 
are  infected  from  one  shop  that  action 
is  finally  demanded  and  taken. 

Got  any  old  tattoo  marks  you're  tired 
of?  Have  you  considered  having  them 
removed? 

Removing  a  tattoo  is  about  as  simple 
a  matter  as  removing  your  head.  The 
tattooers  have  always  bought  and  sold 
every  sort  of  crackpot  recipe  for  a  re- 
moving method  that  any  of  them  could 
manage  to  think  up. 

The  best  modern  ones  are  based  on 
the  injection  into  the  skin  of  various 
acids,  which  set  up  such  a  violent  pustu- 
lar reaction  that  eventually  a  large  hunk 
of  your  hide  comes  off — including  the 
tattoo,  it  is  hoped.  If  you  don't  pick  the 
thick  scab  too  much  before  it  comes 
off,  you  may  not  have  blood  poison 
after  all. 

In  the  hands  of  an  amateur  at  the 
racket,  the  average  removal  formula  is 
about  as  safe  as  an  ax.  At  best,  you  end 
up  with  a  slick  white  scar  over  the  area, 
as  though  you  had  suffered  a  bad  burn. 
At  worst,  you  lose  your  arm. 

Albert  Parry,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
American  authorities  on  tattooing,  tells 
of  a  Mr.  James  Scanlon,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  who  on  the  night  of  December 
18,  1922,  laid  himself  quietly  down  be- 
side the  railroad  tracks.  He  extended  his 
tattooed  left  arm  across  the  rail  and 
calmly  waited  for  a  train  to  come  along 
and  remove,  once  and  for  all,  the  tat- 
tooing he'd  grown  to  hate  to  the  point 
of  mania.  The  train  came  along  and 
obliged. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Scanlon  could  have 
had  a  good  plastic  surgeon  remove  his 
tattooing  a  little  less  violently — or  he 
could  just  have  not  had  it  put  on  in  the 
first  place. 

The  End 


Wing  Talk 

Continued  from  page  8 


ane,  instead  of  nineteen,  as  by  fast- 
■ewar  steamers.  Already  the  route 
>een  flown  by  our  Generals  Brett 
Arnold  in  thirty-odd  hours. 

(DAY  Australia  is  a  five  city  na- 
on — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
aide  and  Perth,  each  in  its  way  a 
lgic  bit  of  England.  Behind  them 
he  strange,  wild  continent — largely 
own,  untamed,  unrealized,  unset- 
More  than  half  the  total  population 
ban,  making  a  lopsided  economy 
society.  Man  has  scarcely  got  be- 
the  beaches  of  Australia;  register- 
o  more  impression  upon  it  than  that 
:  upon  a  polo  field  by  half  a  dozen 
lies  of  ants  in  the  grass  on  its  border, 
and  highway  travel  is  still  very 
itive;  these,  with  her  immigration 
have  held  Australia  back,  her  lead- 

om  the  village  of  Cairns  on  the 
least  coast  to  Perth  on  the  south- 
fcomparable:  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Diego,  California)  takes  eleven  days 
onstant  rail  travel,  almost  as  many 
ges  of  train.  For  reasons  of  politi- 
ind  commercial  jealousies  in  a  past 
ration — isolationism  within  isola- 
sm — that  are  difficult  for  Yanks  or 
snt-day  Aussies  to  understand,  rail- 
gauges  change  at  each  state  frontier, 
etimes  even  within  states.  Except  for 
semistreamliner,  The  Spirit  of  Prog- 
that  runs  from  Sydney  to  Albury  on 
Victoria  border,  and  that  can't  be 


mentioned  with  North  American  or 
European  standards,  Australian  trains 
are  something  out  of  Fontaine  Fox  car- 
toons. 

Not  so  in  aviation.  Herein,  Australia 
long  ago  saw  her  salvation.  She  has  a 
tradition  of  superb  pilots — commercial 
and  combat — led  by  the  great  Kings- 
ford-Smith,  and  including  Keith  Trus- 
cott,  and  Harold  Gatty  who  now  does  a 
splendid  job  for  the  American  air  com- 
mand Australia  was  the  terminus  of  the 
famous  London-to-Melbourne  air  race; 
a  real  milestone  of  aviation  progress. 
Dutch  and  English  airlines  stitched 
her  to  Europe;  although,  unfortunately, 
when  Pan  American  sought  to  extend  its 
prewar  lines  there  from  the  United 
States,  politics  kept  her  out,  and  we  had 
to  end  in  New  Zealand,  to  be  connected 
with  Australia  from  there  by  Quantas, 
an  English-Aussie  firm. 

DURING  the  great  retreat  from  Sing- 
apore and  the  East  Indies  last  win- 
ter, Australian  civil  pilots  performed 
miracles  of  heroism  in  their  unarmed, 
comparatively  slow  planes,  evacuating 
the  innocent  to  safety,  chiefly  over  shark- 
and  typhoon-pestered  seas.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  period  of  eight  horror-racked 
days,  800  persons  were  flown  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  mainland.  One  14-pas- 
senger  ship  carried  eighteen  adults,  thirty 
children,  and  a  crew  of  five.  The  lone 
casualty  in  all  these  achievements  was — 
a  suitcase!  ...  W.  B.  C. 


America  is 
Smoking  More 

%  Government  figures  show  all-time  peak  in  smoking 


SKY-PASSENGERS  on  Pan  American  Clippers 
are  served  with  America's  FINEST  Cigarette! 


And  far  more  Americans 

are  wisely  smoking 

PHILIP  MORRIS! 

Doctors  report,  in  medical  journals,  that: 

EVERY  CASE  OF  IRRITATION  OF  NOSE  OR  THROAT 
DUE  TO  SMOKING,  CLEARED  UP  COMPLETELY- OR 
DEFINITELY  IMPROVED  . . .  WHEN  SMOKERS  CHANGED 
TO  PHILIP  MORRIS! 

No  claim  is  made  of  any  curative  power  in 
Philip  Morris.  BUT—  this  evidence  clearly 
proves  Philip  Morris  far  less  irritating  for  nose 
and  throat— therefore  better  for  you.  Try  them! 


Call  for 


ILIP  MORRIS 

America's  FINEST  Cigarette 
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to*** ' 

Sure  told  the  boys  off ! 


QUIET,  tired  looking  chap— bumped  me  as 
the  porter  swung  my  bag  into  Upper  9. 
Said  he  was  sorry,  politely  as  could  be. 

But  man,  did  he  let  them  have  it  in  the 
smoker  that  night !  When  the  man  with  the 
big  cigar  made  that  crack  about  doing  plenty 
by  paying  his  taxes,  without  buying  War 
Bonds  too. 

Well,  that  was  the  quiet  fellow's  cue,  and 
he  picked  it  up  quick. 

"Gentlemen— if  you'd  seen  what  I  have, 
you'd  starve  yourself  to  buy  Bonds— just 
to  save  your  own  lives. 

"I'm  a  newspaper  man.  I  saw  London 
bombed.  I  saw  France  die.  I  saw  the  tragedy 
of  Warsaw.  Night  after  horrible  night  of 


screaming  hell.  Men  watching  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  go  up  in  flames. 
Mothers  seeing  children  die  before 
their  eyes.  Old  folks  trudging  down 
empty  roads  to  nowhere  —  crying 
hopeless  tears. 

"I  just  got  out  of  Singapore  with  my  life— 
and  the  memory  of  Jap  devils  laughing  with 
glee  as  they  used  our  wounded  for  bayonet 
practice.  Practice  for  Bataan  .  .  .  and  Java 
.  .  .  and  the  Solomons. 

"Stop  kidding  yourselves  that  this  war  is 
as  good  as  won  — that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
wait  a  little  while  and-  the  toughest,  most 
savage  armies  the  world  has  seen  in  centur- 
ies will  somehow  get  scared  and  give  up. 

"If  you  folks  here  at  home  can  keep  that 
war  away  from  your  own  cities— if  you  can 
buy  victory  with  the  very  last  dollar  you 
own— you  can  count  the  price  cheap. 

"And  you  talk  about  sacrifice  when  all 
you're  asked  to  do  is  loan  some  of  your  dol- 


i? 


STEWART-WARNER  CORPORATION 


ALEMITE  LUBRICATION  •  STEWART-WARNER 
INSTRUMENTS  •  STEWART  DIE  CASTINGS  • 
BASS1CK  CASTERS  •  SOUTH  WIND  HEATERS 
•  DUAL-TEMP  REFRIGERATORS  •  MAGIC  DIAL 
RADIOS  •  SCOTCH  MAID  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST- AND  PROUD  OF  IT. 

Stewart-Warner  employees  were  among  the 
first  groups,  of  over  7500  workers,  to  allot 
more  than  10%  of  their  total  payroll  to  War 
Bond  purchases  —  thus  surpassing  the  goal 
set  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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lars  for  a  little  while.  To  put  the  mo 
you'd  ordinarily  be  spending  on  new  < 
and  radios  and  other  things  no  other  nat 
has  so  plentifully— into  Bonds  that  will 
those  very  things  for  you  when  war  is 

"You  can't  stop  their  armies  with  a 
bullets.  We  must  shoot  them  down 
man.  We  must  blast  their  planes  and 
one  by  one.  And  the  millions  of  bullets 
shells  and  bombs  we'll  need  must  be  p 
for  out  of  your  pockets,  one  way  or  anoth 

"Why  not  buy  them  now— willingly— w 
dollars  you  can  spend  again.  So  you  ( 
hold  up  your  heads  like  free  men  when  I 
boys  who  did  your  fighting  for  you  co 
marching  home  ?  " 


The  joint  Army-Navy  Production  At 

today's  most  coveted  honor,  has  I 
/erred  upon  Stewart- Warner  Corf 
— and  "E" emblems  awarded  employ 
lor  unusual  performance  in  warpr 


Your  War  Job  Begins  At  Homt 

•  Everything  you  own  of  rubber,  metal  or  other  ' 
material  is  doubly  precious  now.  Many  of  them  cant 
replaced  at  any  price  until  after  the  war  ends.  But  » 
a  little  care,  they'll  see  you  thru. 

•  Keep  your  refrigerator  oiled  according  to  the 
directions.  And  keep  it  clean— the  mechanism— the  I 
seal  around  the  door— particularly  the  finned  cond 
underneath.  At  any  sign  of  trouble,  call  your  dealer, 
may  avoid  big  repairs  by  early  attention. 

•  And  guard  the  mileage  in  your  car!  Whether  you  p 
fer  Alemite  or  other  lubricants,  get  them  regularly1  I 
is  no  time  to  risk  vital  transportation  to  save  penn 


l  an't  keep  a  good  man 
jf,  Joseph  Szigeti  has  re- 
itjily  proved  this  in  his 
g career  as  one  of  the 
il's  greatest  violinists 

IfPH  SZIGETI  figures  he's  one  of 
luckiest  men  alive.  Well,  when  it 
Jies  to  airplanes,  he  has  a  powerful 
Make  the  transcontinental  flight  he 
■last  January.  Carrying  his  two 
lis  fiddles,  he  boarded  the  airliner 
luardia  Airport;  weary  and  baby- 
■pld.  Before  filling  some  concert 
In  the  West  Coast  he  planned  to 
Sis  home  in  Palos  Verdes  near  Los 

es. 

I  the  plane  seemed  to  drag,  and 
:d  ached.  He  tried  to  keep  his 
ff  his  troubles  by  writing  letters, 
s  his  favorite  pastime  on  planes 
lins.  After  midnight  the  plane 
at  Indianapolis  and  took  on  sev- 
ssengers.  A  strikingly  handsome 
woman,  blond,  with  finely  chiseled 
js,  took  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 
stole  glances  at  her  between 
He  did  not  recognize  her,  but — 
habit  of  his — he  tried  to  guess 
le  did. 

plane  stopped  at  Albuquerque, 
:  passenger  agent  asked  for  four 
:ers  to  give  up  their  seats.  A 
i  Army  pilots  had  to  be  accom- 
:d.  Szigeti  went  into  the  wash- 
loping  someone  else  would  make 
ion  for  him.  When  he  emerged, 
gage  was  off  the  plane,  with  that 
Be  other  passengers. 

|  e  Plane  That  Didn't  Arrive 

In  the  next  plane  headed  west,  the 
Ir  had  turned  bad,  and  they  made 
srgency  landing  miles  from  Bur- 
\s-a  bus  was  being  commandeered 
trip  to  Los  Angeles,  Szigeti  heard 
broadcast.  The  plane  from  which 
been  put  off  was  missing-  Here 
overed  the  name  of  the  fascinat- 
ssenger — Carole  Lombard. 
>uple  of  years  earlier  Szigeti  had 
id  a  plane  booking  at  the  last  min- 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  had 
f  letters  to  get  off  and  would  have 
ime  if  he  traveled  by  train.    That 
tracked  up,  killing  its  passengers, 
them  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen. 
iear  him  tell  about  it,  his  plane 
is  typical  of  his  luck.    For  exam- 
calls  this  luck:    He  was  a  flashy 
as  a  kid,  but  no  one  treated  him 
trodigy.    "I  wasn't  sheltered,  I  had 
gh  it,"  he  says,  "and  that  was 
Here  is  another  sample  of  his 
:  luck:    When  he  got  his  career  as 
ernationally  famous  fiddler  run- 
high,  he  came  down  fearfully  sick 
jnths.    He  had  to  learn  to  make 
)st  of  his  time,  and  that,  he  says, 
>od. 

sy  success  makes  a  fellow  flabby," 
is  it  up.  "I  had  to  fight,  I  had  to 
corking,  I  had  to  keep  learning." 
lid  off.  He  is  one  of  the  world's 
rats  of  the  fiddle.  The  connois- 
vill  assure  you  that  he's  one  of  the 
greatest  violinists  in  the  world,  the 
wo  being  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Jascha 
His  playing  has  the  magnificent 
ty  that  a  musician  has  to  earn  by 

■g- 

en  you  sit  and  chat  with  Szigeti, 
:t  no  conception  of  his  prodigious 
ind  energy.  He  is  tall,  lean,  bald- 
lis  manner  is  relaxed  and  gracious; 
ice  soft-spoken;  his  English  fluent 
ecise.  But  he  covers  a  tremendous 


FIDDLER'S 
LUCK 


BY  HOWARD 
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lot  of  territory.  He  keeps  up  with  the 
world,  though  music  is  his  business  and 
he  spends  months  traveling.  He  finds 
time  not  only  to  write  letters,  but  to  read, 
visit  museums,  meet  with  friends  con- 
stantly. 

Joseph  Szigeti  was  born  in  Budapest 
in  1892.  The  name  is  common  in  Hun- 
gary, where  it  is  pronounced  to  rhyme 
with  "hot  diggety."  Here,  everyone 
speaks  it  like  the  mate  to  spaghetti;  he 
has  decided  to  go  along  with  us.  Joska 
— as  his  folks  called  him — had  music  on 
his  father's  side.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  three.  His  father,  grandfather 
and  uncle  were  string  players.  Like  some 
of  our  best  jazz  artists,  most  of  Joska's 
family  could  not  read  music.  But  they 
had  that  certain  feeling  for  it. 

Joska  lived  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life  with  his  grandfather  in  a  village  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  His  health 
was  frail,  and  the  poor  quarters  in  which 
his  struggling  family  lived  were  not  the 


place  for  a  delicate  lad.  In  the  moun- 
tains he  was  close  to  nature,  and  his 
health  improved.  His  musical  lessons 
began  early.  First  he  learned  to  play 
the  cymbalo,  a  Hungarian  instrument 
that  belongs  to  the  dulcimer  family  and 
is  played  like  a  xylophone. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  every 
male  Szigeti  had  to  learn  to  play  a  fiddle, 
and  at  6,  Joska  began  taking  lessons 
from  Grandfather  and  an  uncle.  At  first 
his  lessons  were  entirely  by  ear.  No  one 
had  a  piano  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  boy  did  not  discover,  what  it  was  like 
to  play  with  piano  until  he  was  eight. 
Then  he  came  home  to  Budapest  and  his 
father  got  him  a  teacher,  an  old  gent  who 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  but  who 
knew  little  more  than  routine.  Little 
Joseph  learned  like  a  house  on  fire. 

The  old  teacher  soon  realized  that 
Joska  knew  more  than  he  did,  and  he 
employed  every  guile  to  keep  the  bril- 
liant pupil.     But  the  boy's  father  wasn't 


Joseph  Szigeti  ranks  high  among 
great  violinists,  likes  to  get  in 
a  few  hot  licks  with  his  friend 
and  fellow  artist,  Benny  Goodman 


taken  in.  When  Joska  was  eleven,  he  led 
him  to  the  Budapest  Conservatory  for 
an  audition  before  Jeno  Hubay,  most 
famous  fiddle  teacher  in  Hungary.  Papa 
Szigeti  thought  the  lad  might  make  the 
preparatory  group  and  might  land  even- 
tually in  Hubay's  class.  Hubay  listened 
a  few  minutes  and  said  the  Hungarian 
equivalent  of,  "This  lad's  my  dish." 

In  those  days  a  youngster  did  not  have 
a  formal  debut,  which  Szigeti  says  was 
more  good  luck.  He  knocked  around, 
playing  wherever  they  let  him  and  for 
whatever  they  paid  him.  After  two  years 
Hubay  told  the  boy  he  was  on  his  own. 
His  father  promptly  took  him  to  Berlin, 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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// 


Don't  say  Solo  Flight  to  Me/'  sobs  Sally 


SALLY  needs  A  LAXATIVi,  but  she's  mak- 
ing her  first  solo  flight  at !). 

"I'll  wait  till  tonight,"  she  tells  her 
roommate.  "If  I  don't  pass  the  test,  I 
don't  get  my  pilot's  license!" 


heavy-headed,  SUFFERING  from  symp- 
toms of  constipation,  Sally  makes  a  one- 
point  landing,  if  that. 

"No  license  for  me  this  time,  that's 
plain,"  she  mourns,  ready  to  cry. 


"■» 


I'm  Proud  of  My  Ace/7  says  Jane's  Beau 


jane  NEIDS  A  LAXATIVI.  She's  making  a 
solo  test  flight  at  9,  too. 

But  she  takes  speedy  Sal  Hepatica  be- 
cause she  knows  it  usually  acts  within 
an  hour. 


JANE  WINS  her  pilot's  license  easily.  Her 
fiance,  also  a  pilot,  watches  the  flight. 
"Bravo!"  says  he,  with  a  hug! 

Jane  —  beaming  —  is  grateful  for   Sal 
Hepatica 's  prompt  relief. 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
—take  gentle,  s/teedy  Sal  Hepatica 


You've  just  got  to  keep  fit,  these  days. 
So  don't  wait  till  tonight  to  take  the  lax- 
ative you  need  this  morning. 
Take  speedy  Sal  Hepatica. 


No  wonder  3  out  of  5  doctors,  interviewed 
recently,  recommend  Sal  Hepatica.  Try  it, 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative!  Remember,  it's 
your  duty  to  keep  feeling  your  best! 


This  refreshing,  sparkling  saline  acts  by 
attracting  needed  liquid  bulk  to  the  intestinal 
tract — without  discomfort  or  griping.  It  helps 
counteract  excess  gastric  acidity,  as  well; 
helps  turn  a  sour  stomach  sweet  again. 


Here  are  the  active  ingredients  of  Sal 
Hepatica:  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  phosphate,  lithium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric 
acid.  Your  doctor  will  testify  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  prescription. 


•TIME  TO  SMILE"— Tune  in  Eddie  Cantor 
Wednesdays  at  9  P.  M.,  E  W  T 


SAL  HEPATICA 


Product  of  Brittol-Myort 


The  Hunters 

Continued  bom  page  12 


was  transparently  grateful  at  this  pleas- 
antness. He  would  have  been  uncom- 
fortable going  off  on  any  trip  without  the 
Garricks,  for  the  three  of  them  had  al- 
ways gone  together,  and  to  go  without 
them  would  have  seemed  to  let  them 
down.  Now,  he  assured  himself,  every- 
thing was  open  and  friendly.  He  lifted 
his  glass  toward  Mrs.  Winston. 

"To  your  lion!  To  Simba!" 

"A  big  lion!"  said  Tommy  gaily. 
"Simba  mkubwa!" 

Michael  thought  "Sir  Simba!"  but  he 
did  not  say  it;  open  irony  would  make 
Claire  wary  and  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly savoring  the  notion  of  this  amaz- 
ing expedition.  Silently,  his  dark  eyes 
glinting,  he  held  out  his  glass  and  they 
all  clinked  glasses. 

Michael's  wine  spilled.  He  set  down 
his  glass  quickly.  Queer,  that  a  touch  .  .  . 
She  was  as  lovely  as  Circe,  smiling  at 
them.  Her  eyes  were  shining,  her  hair  a 
radiance.  .  .  .  No  blame  to  Bob  for  being 
dazzled.  .  .  .  That  lovely  line  of  her 
cheek.  .  .  .  And  her  throat.  .  .  .  The  man 
wasn't  living  who  would  not  want  to  put 
his  lips  to  that  throat.  .  .  . 

Hang  it  all,  he  thought  savagely,  she 
had  been  too  good  for  him!  Why  should 
he  hate  her  because  she'd  had  the  sense 
to  know  her  worth? 

MRS.  MICHAEL  GARRICK  was 
packing  on  the  veranda  of  her 
bungalow.  In  white  shirt  and  shorts,  her 
bare  feet  in  canvas  sneakers,  she  squatted 
before  the  row  of  airtights  and  dunnage 
bags  and  chop  boxes,  ranged  against  the 
wall,  swiftly  stowing  away  the  supplies 
stacked  beside  her.  There  was  a  worried 
line  between  her  dark  brows. 

This  business  of  taking  a  lovely  lady 
from  London  to  the  wilds  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  accustomed,  carefree 
threesome.  Bob  McNare  did  not  real- 
ize what  a  woman  like  that  expected, 
Tommy  thought,  straightening  her  back 
and  brushing  the  brown  hair  from  her 
warm  face;  he  had  said  blithely,  "Your 
camp  stuff  will  be  enough,  with  what  I 
have,  and  you  can  let  her  have  bedding 
and  towels,  can't  you?  She's  renting  a 
tent  and  cot.  I  had  her  buy  a  gun — a 
beauty." 

It  would  be  a  beauty,  Tommy  thought, 
remembering  Mrs.  Winston's  pearls  and 
frocks.  And  her  camp  clothes  would  be 
smart;  she  would  go  to  the  best  shops 
with  that  list  of  personal  needs  which 
Tommy  had  sent. 

Her  small  brown  hands  fitted  a  tin  of 
coffee  between  tins  of  tongue  and  butter; 
these  provisions  were  more  expensive 
than  their  usual  lot  and  that  was  a  worry, 
too.  Mrs.  Winston  had  offered  to  pay 
her  share  but  Bob  had  insisted  that  she 
was  his  guest;  he  had  offered  to  pay  for 
all  the  food  but  Michael  had  resented 
that.  Michael  was  very  touchy  about  this 
expedition,  very  insistent  that  they  do 
themselves  well.  They  were  doing  Mrs. 
Winston  well,  Tommy  thought  with  a 
sore  heart;  she  was  being  given  a  safari, 
two  white  hunters  and  a  chaperon. 

It  was  four  o'clock  and  the  sun  was 
striking  in  under  the  deep  thatched  roof; 
the  houseboy,  barefooted,  in  a  long 
white  robe,  began  setting  out  tea  things 
on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  veranda 
where  a  great  bougainvillea  made  a 
screen  of  shade.  Tommy  said  quickly  in 
Swahili,  "Not  ready.  No  tea  yet." 

Bob  might  come  today.  If  only  he 
would  come  before  Michael  got  back. 
She  had  not  seen  Bob  alone  since  he  had 
come  up  from  Kampala.  He  had  avoided 
being  alone  with  her—  Oh,  the  hurt  of 


:n  Grerl 
ieceof  I 
I  now  l 


that! — but  the  constraint  would 
wear  away  when  he  saw  how  cheet 
unrcminding  she  was.    And  then, 
by  little  .  .  . 

Claire  Winston  had  enchanted 
Claire  Winston  had  no  place  in 
life.  Her  loveliness  and  luxury  woi 
incongruous  on  Bob's  coffee  farm 
Tommy  refused  passionately  to  b 
that  Mrs.  Winston  could  take  htm 
from  his  own  place,  from  Africa. 

If  that  happened — 

She  got  up,  as  if  she  had  to  mee 
thought  on  her  feet.  It  might  ha 
she  admitted  steadily.  If  it  did,  she  v 
have  to  bear  it.  You  could  bear 
thing,  if  you  had  to. 

She  moved  along  the  veranda,  be 
the  bougainvillea,  looking  out.  The 
rick  farm  was  high  on  a  hill,  too 
almost,  for  good  coffee  growing,  an 
this  side  beyond  the  lesser  hills  and 
ing  slopes  was  a  glimpse  of  distant  m 
tains,  dark  blue  against  the  sun-dn 
sky.  Their  soft,  shadowy  folds  mad 
think  of  the  far  moors  in  Devon,  br 
her  father's  farm. 

Grenville  Farm.  It  had  been 
Farm  for  six  generations,  a  pi 
given  to  a  younger  son,  and 
was  no  future  Thomas  Grenville, 
quire — she  had  been  named  Thorm 
because  she  was  the  youngest  of 
daughters  and  her  father's  last  hopt 
a  namesake. 

Grenville  Farm.  The  first  sound  ii 
morning  was  the  clatter  of  horses'  b 
on  the  cobbled  courtyard  as  the  gro 
led  them  to  water,  then  came  the  blal 
of  the  sheep,  as  old  Truby,  in  his 
smock,  shepherded  them  up  the  moc 

Only  the  lower  slopes  of  those  m< 
tains  were  like  Devon,  she  thought;  t 
peaks  brought  other  memories,  the 
houette  of  the  Apostle  Range  again* 
bright  sky  above  Table  Bay  at 
Town. 

SHE  stood  at  the  rail,  waving  to  i 
uncle  and  aunt  on  shore,  as  the  m 
moved  out  of  the  bay.  Six  weeks  bef 
she  had  seen  those  mountains  for  the  : 
time,  coming  out  on  this  visit,  and  t 
she  was  going  away,  married  that  da;  I 
Michael  Garrick.  Suddenly  it  all  seer 
unreal  to  her,  the  urgent,  romantic  co 
ship  and  the  wedding;  even  Michael, 
side  her  at  the  rail,  was  unreal,  a  stran 
with  whom  she  felt  shy.     Yet  it  wa 
thrilling  strangeness,  an  exciting  shyn 

Michael  knew  a  good  many  people 
board;  she  thought  his  manner,  when 
presented  her,  was  a  little  ceremonic 
but  perhaps  that  was  his  constraint 
saying  "Mrs.  Garrick"  for  the  first  tii 
She  hoped,  at  dinner,  that  she  lool 
smart  enough  to  do  him  credit — Mich 
was  so  handsome  and  so  proud. 

He  seemed  a  little  restless,  afterwa 
finally  he  told  her  he'd  go  into  the  sm< 
ing  room  while  she  tucked  herself 
She  thought  he  was  considerate  to  g 
her  so  much  time.  She  thought  that 
quite  a  while,  lying  in  her  bunk,  ' 
warm  salt  air  blowing  in  the  porthc 
making  her  hair  damp  and  curly  ab< 
her  face.  Then  she  wondered  what  v 
keeping  him.  She  grew  offended,  tf 
nervous;  she  calmed  herself  with  hum 
She  told  herself  that  Michael  mig 
shy,  too. 

Then  she  grew  worried.   She  thoui 
of  absurd  things,  of  an  accident — a  cajj 
less  moment  by  the  rail  when  the  b<; 
pitched.  It  was  pitching  quite  badly  ncj 
Michael  might  have  perched  on  the  r; 

She  thought  of  getting  up  and  dressi  I 
but  the  notion  of  hunting  her  brie 
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We  could  have  done  this  a  year  ago 


Ihe  calendar  says  the  United  States  has  been 
at  war  one  year  this  month. 

But  here  at  North  American  Aviation  we've 
thrown  the  calendar  away.  Today  we  are  build- 
ing planes  that  are  years  ahead  of  the  planes  we 
were  building  in  1941. 

Those  late-1941  planes  of  ours  were  good. 
According  to  one  theory  of  production  we  would 
have  been  justified  in  "freezing"  the  designs  we 
had  in  production  last  December  7  and  concen- 
trating entirely  on  turning  out  those  planes.  But 
we  don't  work  that  way,  nor  do  the  Army  and 
Navy  work  that  way. 

We  know  frozen  weapons  won't  win  the  war, 
because  the  war  itself  can't  be  frozen.  So  we 
keep  our  production  methods  flexible,  and  when, 
ever  battle  experience  or  engineering  genius  or 

Join      I  h  e      Army     or      Navy      Air      Force 


mechanical  skill  suggests  a  change  that  will  im- 
prove our  planes,  we  make  the  change. 

And  we  go  on  looking  for  other  improve- 
ments. That's  why  "North  American  Sets  the 
Pace" — why  our  planes  are  selected  for  such 
missions  as  the  first  raid  on  Tokyo  (North 
American  B-2 5  bombers)  or  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  low-altitude  fighting  over  Nazi-held  Europe 
(North  American  P-51  Mustangs). 

We  are  making  these  better  planes  so  much 
faster  that  we  passed  our  1942  production  quota 
months  ago.  But  today,  as  always,  the  main  idea 
of  every  North  American  employee  is  to  make 
every  North  American  plane  the  best  bomber, 
fighter  or  trainer  that  can  possibly  be  produced 
at  the  moment  it  is  completed. 

You  —  the  taxpayers  and  Bond-buyers  of  the 


nation — pay  for  the  planes  we  build.  Your  sons, 
brothers,  sweethearts  and  husbands  fly  them.  In 
those  two  facts  is  all  the  reason  we  need  to  con- 
tinue building  the  best  planes  that  skilled  hands 
and  unfrozen  brains  can  build.  When  you're 
through  making  changes,  you're  through! 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

INGIEWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

Plants  in  California,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

MEMBER,   AIRCRAFT    WAR    PRODUCTION   COUNCIL,  INC. 


BOMBERS 


FIGHTERS 


TRAINERS 


BONDS    BUY   BOMBERS!   The  War  Savings  Bonds  you   buy 
put  bombers  in  Ihe  air.  Buy  Bonds  every  payday. 
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groom  about  the  ship  sent  her  scurrying 
down  under  the  covers  again.  She 
thought  of  pretending  she  was  ill,  of 
ringing  for  the  stewardess  and  sending 
for  Michael,  but  that  was  ludicrous,  too, 
and  humiliating.  Nothing,  really,  could 
have  happened  to  Michael.  He  had  prob- 
ably fallen  asleep  in  a  steamer  chair. 
Stranger  things  than  that  happened  when 
you  were  tired.  They  would  laugh  about 
it  later. 

Michael  was  very  drunk  when  he  came 
in.  He  said,  "Mrs.  Garrick,  I  presume?" 
with  elaborate  humor,  then  went  sprawl- 
ing. For  the  first  time  Tommy  learned 
what  it  was  to  put  a  drunken  man  to  bed. 
Through  her  shock  and  dismay  her  heart 
made  automatic  excuses  for  him;  it  said 
he  had  not  realized  how  much  he  was 
taking,  that  the  other  men  had  plied  him 
unmercifully,  but  the  excuses  did  not 
assuage  her  feelings. 

AT  LAST  she  slept,  and  woke  to  day- 
/\  light  and  Michael's  eyes  on  her  from 
the  opposite  bunk,  bright  with  a  mocking 
light.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak  and  she 
had  the  sense  to  speak  casually  and  with 
good  humor:  "What  happened  to  you, 
Michael?  Too  many  treats?" 

He  closed  his  eyes,  but  not  before  she 
had  seen  the  mockery  go  out  of  them; 
he  said  slowly,  "I'm  a  hell  of  a  bride- 
groom," and  his  voice  was  so  bitter  that 
she  wanted  to  comfort  him,  and  then  he 
began  to  grin  to  himself,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  that  grin  on  his  pale  face  was  sud- 
denly hateful  to  her. 

But  an  instinct  profounder  than  expe- 
rience warned  her  not  to  betray  her  an- 
ger; she  sensed  that  you  might  coax 
Michael  but  you  must  never  shame  him. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  forget,  to  pretend 
that  it  had  never  happened. 

It  would  never  happen  again,  he  said. 
And  then  he  told  her,  "I  drink  too  much, 
Tommy,  and  that's  a  fact.  Not  all  the 
time — a  beano  every  now  and  then.  Only 
the  beanos  got  too  close  together.  That's 
why  I  need  you  so — to  buck  me  up,"  and 
that  made  her  at  once  anxious,  and  re- 
solved. She  promised  herself  to  be  very 
careful  for  him,  not  offensively  careful, 
but  watchfully  on  guard. 

But  how  can  you  guard  a  man  who 
stays  away?  Michael  liked  the  company 
of  other  men,  liked  to  drink  with  them 
and  play  cards.  He  was  drunk  again  be- 
fore the  trip  was  over,  not  as  drunk  as 
before,  but  enough  to  mock  himself  to 
her,  to  tell  her  he'd  been  going  to  the 
dogs.  It  wasn't  only  drink,  he  said.  It 
was  women.  "Anything  for  a  lark."  Mar- 
riage was  the  only  thing  that  could  steady 
him;  he  had  known  that,  he  said,  and 
when  he  went  to  South  Africa,  for  a  boat 
trip  to  shake  off  fever,  he  had  it  in  mind 
to  pick  up  a  wife  there.  "And  then  I  saw 
you,"  he  said.  "I  knew  you  were  the  best 
I'd  ever  find." 

The  belief  in  their  great  romance  died 
there.  She  knew  that  he  had  not  fallen 
headlong  in  love — though  he  might  have 
been  a  little  charmed  by  her  naivete,  she 
thought  bitterly.  He  had  wanted  her,  as 
he  wanted  women,  and  he  had  needed 
her,  as  he  needed  salvation;  but  now  that 
he  had  her  he  did  not  seem  as  happy  as 
when  he  was  courting  her. 

The  people  who  met  the  Michael  Gar- 
ricks  on  their  way  upcountry  from  Mom- 
basa thought  the  bride  a  quiet  little  thing, 
but  very  pleasant,  and  just  the  right  bal- 
ance for  Michael  Garrick. 

The  farm  delighted  her.  The  coffee 
was  in  bloom,  wide  fields  of  chalky 
whiteness  and  pungent  scent,  and  there 
were  orange  trees  and  lemons  and  limes 
and  mangoes  and  papayas  and  straw- 
berries and  pineapples  that  tasted  as  no 
pineapples  had  before. 

She  wrote  many  happy  letters  home;  it 
was  easy  to  write  happy  letters  because 
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she  was  full  of  hope  and  cheerful  plans. 

It  was  not  till  Michael  told  her  that 
they  could  never  have  a  child  that  she 
knew  utter  dismay.  He  was  morose  that 
night,  and  she  had  protested,  "We'll 
make  a  go  of  it — we'll  have  a  good  life — 
we'll  have  a  lovely  family."  She  had 
said  that  before  because  she  wanted  him 
to  share  her  hope  and  the  first  time  she 
had  said  it  he  had  not  answered  but  this 
time  he  gave  her  a  hard  look  and  said, 
"Get  that  out  of  your  head.  We'll  have 
no  family." 

There  could  be  none.  Not  according 
to  the  doctors.  No — he  could  have  no 
children.  He  ought  to  have  told  her  be- 
fore he  married  her,  he  said  defiantly, 
but  he  would  not  risk  losing  her;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said,  he  had  not 
thought  much  about  it.  How  was  he  to 
know  she  had  her  heart  set — ? 

There  were  other  things  in  the  world 
besides  children,  Tommy  gave  back 
stoutly.  If  you  had  them,  that  was  jolly, 
but  if  you  hadn't,  you  did  not  think 
about  them.  And  there  were  drawbacks 


"I've  brought  over  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  commissary,"  Bob  said,  and 
told  the  boy  to  fetch  the  box  from  his  car 
and  be  careful  with  it.  The  boy  came, 
balancing  the  box  on  his  head,  and  put  it 
down  with  deep  grunts  to  show  how 
careful  he  was  being.  Tommy  lifted  the 
lid,  and  said,  "Oh— bottles!" 

"Wine,"  said  Bob,  to  the  dismay  in  her 
tone.  "A  touch  of  swank,"  he  said,  with 
a  diffident  smile;  when  he  smiled,  his 
rather  serious  face  took  on  a  special 
charm.  "She's  used  to  it,  you  know,  at 
dinner.   And  I  couldn't  explain — " 

"Of  course  not.  And  it's  quite  all  right. 
Wine  doesn't  touch  Michael,  not  the  lit- 
tle he  drinks  of  it." 

It  was  whisky  that  Michael  liked. 

Bob  said  worriedly,  "Are  you  sure  that 
Michael — ?" 

"Quite  sure." 

Michael  had  said  he  would  take  only 
one  drink  an  evening.  He  had  been  stiffly 
resentful  at  her  insistence;  he  had  said, 
"Don't  you  think  I  know  enough  not  to 
make  an  ass  of  myself?" 


"Watch  out  for  his  left" 


KIRK    STILES 


to  children,  she  pointed  out.  In  Africa 
you  had  to  send  them  home  to  school 
and  it  must  be  worse  to  part  with  them 
than  not  to  have  them. 

To  herself  she  was  saying  desperately 
that  it  was  really  very  sporting  of  Mi- 
chael to  have  told  her  the  truth. 

He  had  stared  long  at  her,  his  eyes  in- 
scrutable. The  sardonic  mouth  was  the 
only  thing  expressive  in  his  still  face  and 
something  in  it  seemed  mocking  the  ef- 
fort she  was  making  and  something  else 
in  it  was  twisted  with  unhappiness. 

He  said,  "I  ought  to  tell  you,  I  suppose, 
to  go  out  and  have  one  by  some  young 
squirt  in  uniform  but  I'm  not  going  to! 
I'd  put  a  bullet  through  him." 

"Michael!"  she  had  cried,  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  infidelity. 

SHE  whirled;  she  knew  the  sound  of 
that  car.  She  ran  down  the  veranda 
steps  into  the  sunshine,  her  face  lighted, 
her  gray  eyes  eager.  Bob  McNare  was 
getting  out  of  the  car,  a  short,  stalwart 
figure  in  khaki  shirt  and  shorts,  his 
browned  arms  and  legs  darker  than  the 
faded  khaki.  He  wore  the  planter's  wide, 
double  felt  hat,  and  he  called  to  her 
warningly,  "Hi,  where's  your  hat?" 

"It's  four-thirty — almost." 

"Five  o'clock  is  soon  enough  to  take 
it  off." 

This  was  a  familiar  argument  and  the 
ring  of  it  was  heartening  to  her.  She 
said  gaily,  "Anyway,  it's  time  for  a  spot 
of  tea,"  and  called  to  the  boy  in  the  open- 
faced  cookhouse  behind  the  bungalow 
to  make  tea  pesi,  pesi. 


"He's  absolutely  sincere  about  it.  He's 
proud,  you  know,"  she  added,  for  con- 
viction. 

"Yes,  he  is.  And  with  Mrs.  Winston — 
well,  he  wouldn't  want  to  let  himself 
down  before  her,  would  he?" 

"No."  Tommy  was  crisp. 

"She  liked  him,  you  know.  She  asked 
me  no  end  about  him." 

"You  didn't  tell  her—?" 

"Lord,  no!" 

"Nor  about  his  heart?  Michael  said 
he  wouldn't  go,  if  he  was  to  be  thought 
a  crock." 

"Not  a  word.  He  told  me  not  to,  him- 
self, that  night  at  Kampala.  .  .  .  You 
don't  think  this  trip  will  be  bad  for  him, 
do  you?" 

"It  will  be  good  for  him.  He  needs  a 
change." 

They  had  tea  at  the  table  by  the  bou- 
gainvillea;  they  talked  hurriedly,  afraid 
of  silences.  It  seemed  to  her  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  to  sit  there  with  Bob 
and  feel  him  so  far  away  from  her,  to  feel 
him  secretly  ill  at  ease  in  this  semblance 
of  their  old  intimacy.  That  tea  table 
had  too  many  reminders.  How  many 
times  .  .  . 

She  was  actually  glad  to  hear  Mi- 
chael's car  coming.  Michael  came  walk- 
ing about  the  corner  of  the  veranda, 
cocking  his  dark  eyebrows  quizzically  at 
the  pair  at  the  table.  She  sang  out,  "Look 
at  the  new  box!  Bob  brought  some  wine 
for  the  trip." 

"The  devil  he  did!"  Michael  stopped, 
lifted  the  cover,  and  drew  a  bottle  from 
its  straw  sheath.   He  read  the  label  and 


shot  an  amused  glance  at  McNare.| 
ing  her  well,  aren't  you?" 

"Doing  us  all  well,"  said 
quickly. 

Bob's  red-brown  cheeks  had 
trifle  redder.  "She's  used  to 
know." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  know  her 

It  was  the  peculiar  voice  Mich 
sometimes,  for  Mrs.  Winston, 
called  the  boy  to  fetch  hot  wati 
she  saw  that  Michael  was  lea 
ward,  one  hand  against  his  side,; 
sprang  up.   "Heart,  Michael?" 
ded,  speechlessly,  and  she  ran 
medicine. 

But  Michael  had  straightened 
she  got  the  medicine  to  him. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  told  them, 
reaction.    I  got  too  mad  at 
Hindu  trader." 

"Trader—?" 

"That    fellow    who's    buying 
around  here." 

"You  aren't  selling  any?" 

That  was  a  mistake.    If  Mich 
parting  with  cattle  for  this  trip  I 
not  want  Bob  to  know.  He  was  i 
edly  sensitive  now  about  his  fina 
she  understood  the  stiffness  of 
talking  prices."  He  sat  down  at  i 
the  chair  Bob  placed  for  him 
"Pour  some  whisky  into  that 
you,  Tommy?  That's  better 
cine." 

Bob   asked   worriedly,   "YouV 
you're  up  to  this  trip,  old  man?" 

"Yes!"    Michael  hated  to  be 
"old  man."  "A  trip's  no  harder  i 
other  day  and  I  keep  my  end  up,  | 
I?"  Then  Michael  shut  the  sharpn 
of  his  voice  and  spoke  lightly: 
just  that  I  got  so  stinking  mad 
to  hold  it  in." 

He  was  selling  then,  Tommy 
acutely.   Else  he  would  never  have 
his  temper.  Selling  at  a  sacrifice. 

THEY  talked  about  the  Congo, 
were  going  there  because  licena 
less  and  because,  in  British  territor 
presence  of  Mrs.  Winston  might 
official  "brass  hats"  to  their  ca 
neither  man  wanted  that.  They 
doing  this  safari  in  white-hunter 
with  askaris  to  put  up  tents  and  reJ 
tion  gun  boys.  Tacitly  they  had  a|| 
that  the  Congo  was  the  place  to  go,| 
over  the  border  in  Ruanda.  Mi^T 
ston,  Bob  reported,  was  eager  to  see  ] 
of  the  Congo,  especially  Lake  Kivu 

"Kivu    it    shall    be,"    said 
"Scenery,  then  lions  ...  I'd  like 
Kivu  again — I  saw  it  first  in  twenty 
Came  up  from  the  south  where  t 
are  no  mountains,  only  green  hutl 
looked  like  something  in  a  jeweler's j 
of  green  velvet.  No  roads  to  it  then, 
no  hotels,  either.   A  government  lail 
went  round  it  once  a  month  and  if  [ 
missed   that  you   waited   or  walked 
good  hundred-mile  walk  to  the  ol 
end.   Now  you  motor.   And  stop  a) 
tels.  A  tourist  trail." 

He  was  talking  quickly,  to  make 
forget  his  near  collapse,  animated, 
by   the   irritation    that   changes  in  | 
wilderness  aroused  in  him.    A  pli 
Tommy    reflected,    always   wanted 
provements  in  his  own  neighborho 
revolted  at  seeing  the  wild  country  i 
tame. 

Now  she  said  cheerfully,  "Well 
hotels  and  motor  roads  will  make  i 
sible    for    Mrs.    Winston.     I   don't  I 
lieve — "  she  was  very  careful  to  sol 
detached     and     uncritical — "that 
Winston  would  enjoy  slogging  alongl 
foot  or  in  a  carrying  chair  and  sleej| 
in  tents  or  rest  houses." 

"Oh,  she'll  like  the  tents  when  we  o 
to  camp."  Bob  spoke  with  a  cheery  (I 
viction  that  drew  both  Tommy's  and  \ 
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Hold  the  gloss  high!  .  .  let  light  pour  through 
look  long  into  the  depths  of  liquid  velvet, 
for  there  is  reflected  the  very  spirit  of  man's  fore- 
most desire  —  freedom  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the 
good  green  eorth. 

Look  here— if  you  snap  your  finger  on  the  rim 
of  this  man's  glass,  it  will  ring  for  o  minute 
after  Now  down  the  street  — thick  tumblers  from 
the  kitchen  shelf  do  honor  to  a  family's  toast.  And 
in  them  all  —  Good  Wine  —  alive  with  ruddy  fires 
.  port  and   parcel  of  the  very  wonderful,  very 


satisfying  and  beloved  thing  called  CHRISTMAS! 
Holiday  feasts  take  on  an  extra  glow  of  warm 
satisfaction  when  wine  is  served.  Especially  if 
it's  one  of  TAYLOR'S  NEW  YORK  STATE  WINES. 
And  holiday  Recipes,  too,  have  more  richness, 
more  flavor  when  mode  with  wine  Why  not  try 
some  of  Martha  Washington's  favorite  wine  re- 
cipes this  Christmas?  They're  yours  — for  only 
10c — in  the  44-page  booklet,  "Leaves  from  the 
Toble  of  George  and  Martho  Washington1"  FOR 
YOUR   COPY     |ust   send   10c   to   oddress   below 
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THE   TAYLOR    WINE    COMPANY,    Hammondsport,  New   York. 
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•  Here  arc  the  gifts  that  are  really 
appreciated... gifts  that  are  useful... 
good  looking.. .quality-made!  They'll 
carry  on  the  spirit  of  Christmas  long 
after  the  holidays  are  over.  The 
ME£KER-MADE  label  signifies  fine 
quality  and  expert  craftsmanship  in 
leather  goods  of  modern  style  and 
latest  features. 


Selector 
KEY 
CASE 


BILLFOLD  and 
KEY  CASE  SET 


A  gift  of  extra  quality  that  will  delight 
anyone!  Genuine  Seal,  handsomely  fin- 
ished. Billfold  modern  to  the  minute. 
Exclusive  "Selector"  type  Key  Case.  Set 
$9.00.    Billfold  $6.00.    Key  Case  $3.00. 

MENS  FITTED  DRESSING  CASE 

Genuine    hand -colored    steerhide    with 
attractively  embossed  design.  Talon  zip- 
per. Equipped 
with   12  toilet 
accessories, 
including 
good  -  quality 
hair    brush. 
$10.00. 


» 


MEN'S   MILITARY   BRUSH   SET 

Pair  of  high-grade  mil 
itary  brushes,  comb 
and   nail   hie,   in   gen 
uine,    rugged,    grain 
pigskin  case;  moire 
lined.  Talon  zipper, 
An  extra  line  gift 
for  service  men. 
$3.50. 


LADIES'  7-IN-1HANDE  PURSE 

The  best  looking,  handiest 
$1.00  purse  you  ever  saw. 
7'iot-l  handy  features.  Gen- 
uine Morocco  grain  leath- 
er; choice  of  black,  brown, 
blue,  red,  green. 


If  Your  Dealer 
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chad's  eyes  to  him.  "Where  do  you  plan 
to  camp,  Michael?"  he  wanted  to  know. 
"Where's  the  best  place  for  lion?" 

"I  know  a  place.  Not  my  first  choice — 
that  would  be  the  Ruindi,  but  that's  a 
preserve  now.   Part  of  the  Pare  Albert." 

"I  thought  that  was  only  the  gorilla 
mountains." 

"Not  now — it's  all  that  plain  south  of 
Edward.  Best  game  fields  in  the  Congo. 
Good  idea  to  have  it  a  preserve,  I  dare 
say,  but  they  ought  to  open  the  plains  for 
lion,  now  and  then.  I  hear  the  lion  are  so 
plentiful  they're  doing  in  the  antelope." 

"Well,  since  we  can't  go  there?"  said 
Bob  patiently. 

"I  know  a  place,"  Michael  repeated. 
"I  used  to  hunt  there.  I  met  a  chap,  the 
other  day,  who  told  me  it's  still  un- 
touched. .  .  .  Luck,  not  to  have  had  it 
spotted." 

"Hard  to  get  to?" 

"Not  now.  We  can  get  through  by  car 
to  a  village  and  pick  up  porters.  We'll 
take  a  carrying  chair." 

"You're  sure  there's  lion?" 

"She'll  get  her  lion.  Don't  you  worry 
about  that,  my  lad." 

THE  two  cars  and  small  truck,  loaded 
with  equipment  and  with  five  black 
boys,  stood  before  the  Imperial  Hotel  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  Quizzically  Mi- 
chael surveyed  the  outfit.  All  those  camp 
chairs  and  folding  tables  and  chop  boxes 
for  a  short  shoot!  Usually  the  Garricks 
piled  everything  into  one  car,  crowded 
themselves  and  Bob  McNare  into  the 
front  seat,  and  stuck  a  couple  of  boys  on 
the  loads  or  on  the  running  boards.  He 
thought,  "We'll  have  the  devil  of  a  time 
at  the  Belgian  customs!" 

It  still  seemed  to  him  incredible  that 
Claire  Winston  would  ride  in  those  cars, 
sit  in  those  chairs,  eat  at  that  table.  He 
had  the  feeling  of  gazing  at  a  mirage.  In 
a  moment  the  illusion  would  vanish. 

But  there  was  no  illusion.  Mrs.  Win- 
ston was  at  the  Imperial  with  her  uncle  as 
she  had  written  she  would  be,  and  she 
came  through  the  wide  foyer,  so  Moor- 
ish-looking with  its  columns  and  high 
spaces,  as  she  used  to  come  through  the 
foyer  of  a  London  hotel  in  the  old  days, 
walking  lightly,  with  that  same  air  of  un- 
consciousness of  the  staring  eyes.  She 
looked  exquisitely  fair  and  fresh  in  a 
linen  frock,  dark  blue  and  white,  a  white 
double-felt  hat  on  her  bright  head. 

Michael  thought,  "She's  going  through 
with  it!" 

Colonel  Cunningham,  her  uncle,  tall, 
thin,  white  mustached,  with  a  peaked 
nose,  had  a  cordial  greeting  for  Sir  Rob- 
ert McNare,  a  sufficiently  pleasant  one 
for  the  little  Mrs.  Garrick  whom  he  re- 
membered meeting  at  the  Murchinsons', 
and  he  acknowledged  the  introduction  to 
Michael  Garrick  with  a  sharp  glance. 
Had  he  ever  heard  of  Michael  Garrick 
long  ago  in  England? — Michael,  won- 
dered. Had  his  sister  worried  to  him 
over  that  impossibly  poor  young  man 
who  so  attracted  Claire? 

Very  likely.  But  more  likely  he  had 
forgotten  that  boy  and  girl  affair,  and  his 
sharpness  now  was  for  the  unknown  man 
who  would  be  with  his  niece.  Michael 
felt  him  eying  the  old  school  tie. 

They  went  out  to  the  cars  and  stood 
about  while  Mrs.  Winston's  bags  were 
stowed  away,  their  fine  leather  looking 
incongruous  beside  the  worn  cases  and 
battered  airtights,  and  Cunningham 
transferred  his  gaze  to  the  outfit. 

"Quite  a  caravan,"  he  commented. 
"Very  arduous-looking.  .  .  .  Isn't  the 
driving  quite  a  strain?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Bob  told  him.  "We 
change  about.  I  mean,  I  drive  one  car 
and  Mr.  Garrick  the  other,  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  spells  us." 

"Then  I  take  turns  with  each  driver," 


said  Mrs.  Winston  easily.  She  added,  "I 
can  drive,  too,  if  you  need  me.  I'm  quite 
a  good  driver,  really." 

Not  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  did 
Michael  remind  her  of  the  times  her  lit- 
tle car  had  taken  them  through  the 
crowded  arteries  of  London  There  was 
a  place  on  the  river  where  they  used  to 
go.  .  .  .  He  said  formally,  "Thai  won't 
be  necessary,  I  think.  .  .  .  You'll  st.ut 
off  with  Sir  Robert?" 

There  were  goodbys,  a  "Wish  I  were 
ten  years  younger,"  from  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham, and  the  admonition  "No 
chances  with  that  lion,  Claire!"  and  then 
the  cars  were  off,  McNare  in  the  lead. 
Michael  looked  back  at  Cunningham, 
standing  stiff  and  soldierly  in  his  fresh 
white,  one  hand  raised  in  salute  against 
a  white  topee,  and  his  face  grew  bitter. 

He  said,  "The  swine!  Do  you  know 
what  he's  thinking?  'They're  doing  it  on 
the  cheap!'  " 

"Nonsense!  He  must  have  driven 
plenty  of  battered  cars  in  India,"  said 
Tommy  sturdily.  She  was  sympatheti- 
cally aware  of  that  old  school  tie  on  Mi- 
chael; he  had  not  worn  those  colors  for 
years  until  today. 

"His  chauffeur  drove  him."  Michael 
quoted,  "'Very  arduous-looking.  .  •.  . 
Isn't  the  driving  quite  a  strain?'  " 

"Well,  we  have  a  chauffeur  to  drive 
the  truck."  Tommy  was  humorous,  then 
sharp:  "And  his  niece  came,  didn't  she? 
She  didn't  have  to,  if  she  didn't  want  to." 

Yes,  she  had  come.  Three  weeks  of 
this  ahead,  he  thought,  and  his  mood 
changed,  mercurially.  He  had  not  be- 
lieved that  it  would  happen,  although  he 
had  sold  cattle  at  a  sacrifice  to  buy  li- 
censes and  have  money  in  his  pockets. 

It  was  going  to  be  devilishly  amusing. 
He  was  going  to  enjoy  himself,  looking 
on,  seeing  her  make  a  play  for  Bob. 
Tommy  wasn't  going  to  enjoy  herself, 
however.  Michael  would  have  felt  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  his  young  wife  if  he 
had  not  grown  adept  at  not  feeling  sorry 
about  anything. 

Three  weeks  without  a  binge.  That 
was  not  going  to  be  amusing.  But  he 
would  hold  to  it.  It  was  bitter  enough — - 
or  it  would  have  been  bitter  if  he  were 
not  mockingly  indifferent  —  to  have 
Claire  see  that  he  had  not  made  anything 
of  his  life,  was  nothing  but  an  everyday 
planter  with  an  everyday  wife,  without 


having  Claire  know  that  he  dranj 
boot.  He  wondeicd  if  she'd  heard  it f 
fancied  she'd  not  talked  of  him,  e:J 
to  Bob. 

He  would  be  careful.    When 
tight  he  laid  too  much.    No, 
much,  tome  inhibitions  went  de 
had  never  talked  about  Claire, 
had  never  heard  about  a  gui  in  I  ng 
He  had  talked  about  the  I)  (  \'s  wifej 
lonimy  was  sure,  he  sensed   lronici 
thai  he  had  cared  greatly  for  M 
in  spite  of  his  denials. 

Cared?  She'd  been  a  stopgap  A  j 
them  had.  Something  you  snatched  { 
held  against  a  wound  to  keep  from  bl , 
ing  to  death.  .  .  .  Though  there  wa 
to  it  than  that  They  had  been 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Lucky  that 
hadn't  divorced  his  wife  but  cc 
himself  with  packing  her  off  to 
and  getting  young  Garrick  ct! 
Plenty  of  other  excuse  for  chuckii 

It  had  not  mattered  to  him. 
had  mattered,  then,  except  having  i 
old  time  and  escaping  thought  of  I 
That  had   taken   quite  a   lot  of 
Those  nights  when  moonlight  tur 
earth  to  silver — !   He  was  beaut} 
Beauty  was  unbearable  alone. 

But  he  had  got  over  Claire, 
got  over  everything — even  himself.' 
ing  could  touch  him  now.  That  on 
ment  at  the  club,  when  their  han 
met,  clinking  glasses,  that  sensatic 
sheer  reflex,  a  ghostly  twinge. 
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HE  WONDERED  if  she'd  felt 
wondered  how  he  seemed  to 
What  had  she  said?  "You've  chartg 
Michael.  But  you're  still — good-looIB  L«a 

His  good  looks!  They'd  been  a  cui 
They,  and  something  else  in  him. 
could  always  "put  the  comether"  or  . 
woman,  he  thought,  smiling  secret 
though  he  had  not  tried  it  these  last  yea 
not  since  he'd  married  Tommy.  Go 
little  Tommy.   Stout  fella. 

He  flicked  a  glance  down  at  her,  i 
ing  her  absorbed  in  her  own  thoug 
Her  profile  always  pleased  him;  tht 
was  something  very  young  and  cane' 
in  it.    Her  chin  was  stubborn,  thi 
God,  she  needed  to  be  stubborn,  to 
on! 

He  said  lightly,  "You've  a  nice 
Thomasina!" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


BUTCH 


By  Pvt.  Larry  Reynoli 


"Must  you  turn  the  thermostat  down  to  60°  every  place  we  go?" 


COLLIER'S 


RIGHT  OF  WAV  FOR  THE  USA! 


"HEN  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  move 
troops  he  calls  on  the  railroads. 

le  is  moving  a  million  men  every 
\onth  —  and  our  Army  is  getting  big- 
;r  every  day. 

million  men  fill  a  lot  of  passenger 
krs,  so  you  can  get  some  idea  what 
right  of  way  for  the  U.  S.  A."  really 
leans. 

means  that,  with  what's  left  over, 
e  have  to  carry  the  people  who  travel 
n  business  —  those  who  take  trains  to 
nserve  the  nation's  rubber 
pply  —  and   all   the 
ousands  of  soldiers 
d  sailors  who  each 
eek   travel  by  rail 
[>n  furlough. 


It  means  that  we  have  to  dig  out  all  the 
passenger  cars  we  can  find,  because 
war  demands  for  critical  materials 
prevent  us  from  getting  new  ones 
— and  some  cars  brought  back  into 
service  lack  the  conveniences  of 
those  built  in  recent  years. 


So  we  know  you  can  understand 
why   reservations   and   seats  are 
sometimes  scarce — why  cars  aren't 
always  as  spick-and-span  as  we'd 
like  to  have  them. 


DON'T  WASTE  TRANSPORTATION 
Plan  early.  Make  reservations 
and  buy  tickets  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible.  Avoid  tceek  ends. 
Do  your  traveling  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  whenever  possible. 
Travel  light.  Limit  your  hand 
baggage  to  actual  requirements. 
Other  baggage  can  be  checked. 
Plans  changed?  Cancel  your 
reservation  promptly  if  your 
trip  is  deferred  or  called 
off.  It  will  help  the 
other   fellow. 


How  American  it  is...  to  want  something  better! 


There  are  many  Americans  yet  living  who  once  depended 
upon  the  Pony  Express  for  mail  service.  But  California  today  is 
only  "overnight"  from  Maine. 

On  every  side  of  us  are  signs  of  American  progress,  the  results  of 
our  national  habit  of  hunting  out  the  better  things -big  or  little. 


IN  THE  FIELD  of  the  moderate  beverages  the  search  for  something 
better  seems  to  have  led  a  great  number  of  us  in  one  straight  line 
to  the  ale  you  see  pictured  here.  Its  famous  3-ring  "Purity,"  "Body," 
"Flavor"  trade  mark  has  become  the  symbol  of  something  better  to 
so  many  people  that  it  is  now— 


Americas  largest  selling  Ale 


To  speed  the  day  when  we  can  have  more  "better  things"  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps 
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eb  Tracy  knew  that  he  was 

ght  and  there  was  only  one 

ling  he  could  do — prove  it 


: 


tT^OM  HANAGAN,  chief  test  pilot 
for  the  Loring  Aircraft  Co.,  the 
world's  leading  manufacturer  of 
motored  bombers  and  pursuits,  sat 
ted  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  his  shrewd 
fes  fixed  upon  a  fly  buzzing  about  the 
tiling  of  the  office. 

He  rubbed  a  solid,  square  hand  over 
ae  side  of  his  face.  "If  you  white-haired 
;ds  in  Engineering  could  figure  out 
hat  that  fly's  got,  we'd  have  something, 
ever  see  such  maneuverability?" 
The  young  man  seated  on  the  other 
de  of  the  desk,  Chief  Stress  Analyst 
reorge  Novell  of  Loring's  experimental 
ivision,  cocked  an  inquiring  eyebrow  at 
le  fly  and  then  glanced  at  Hanagan. 
fe  selected  an  extra-long  cigarette  from 
gleaming  gold  and  silver  case,  carefully 
queezed  it  into  an  extra-long  ivory 
older  and  drawled,  "I  see  what  you 


mean.  Old  Cyrus  probably  thought  the 
same  way.  But  he's  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  this  time." 

"Nuts." 

"I  mean  it."  Novell  lit  his  cigarette 
and  leaned  across  the  desk.  "Look,"  he 
said,  "the  XP-28  has  been  a  failure  and  a 
headache  from  the  start.  Sure,  it  looked 
beautiful  in  the  wind  tunnel,  it  sounded 
good  and  it  even  looked  good  on  paper. 
But  in  the  air,"  he  shrugged,  "it's  a  wash- 
out. Every  engineer  in  the  company  has 
gone  out  to  the  desert  to  have  a  crack  at  it 
and  they  all  come  back  with  the  same  re- 
port: faulty  design.  It's  not  our  baby 
and  I  don't  see  why  Loring  should  bother 
about  it." 

Hanagan's  feet  came  down  to  the  floor. 
"Son,"  he  said,  "there's  a  war  going  on. 
Have  you  heard?  Any  airplane  that  can 
benefit  this  country  in  any  way,  no  mat- 
ter who  designs  it  or  builds  it,  is  very 
definitely  our  baby.  Anyway,  old  Cyrus 
Wynn  was  once  chief  engineer  of  this 
outfit,  and  Loring  has  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  the  old  boy.  Cy  pulled  out  a 
number  of  years  back,  so's  he  could 


carry  on  his  researches  with  a  free  hand, 
but  it's  Loring  money  behind  him." 

"Well,  I  had  an  idea—" 

"Sure.  That's  why  we  send  our  engi- 
neers and  pilots  out  to  the  desert  to  give 
Cy  a  hand.  But,  so  far,  you  boys  in  En- 
gineering have  failed  on  the  job.  So 
now  it's  dumped  into  our  laps."  Hana- 
gan chuckled.  "Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if 
a  dumb  pilot  solved  the  thing?" 

NOVELL  flushed  and  frowned  at 
Hanagan.  "I'm  going  along,  you 
know.  Engineering  isn't  exactly  through 
with  it  yet.  But  whom  are  you  sending 
as  test  pilot?" 

Tom  Hanagan  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  a  light  smile  tugging  at  the  corners 
of  his  lips.  He  almost  whispered,  "The 
Texan  bush  flier,  Steb  Tracy." 

Novell  stared  at  him  in  unbelief  and 
then  exploded,  "That  show-off!  You 
can't  be  serious." 

Hanagan's  eyes  narrowed  and  he 
nodded.  "I  am,  though.  Don't  ever  get 
the  wrong  idea  about  Tracy,  just  because 
of  the  way  he  dresses.    That  lad's  the 


trickiest  pilot  I've  ever  run  into.  If  any- 
one can  feel  out  that  XP-28  and  find  out 
what's  wrong  with  it,  his  name  will  be 
Tracy."  He  shoved  some  papers  around 
on  his  desk,  abruptly  putting  an  end  to 
the  interview.  "You'll  find  him  out  on 
the  field.  B-12-C,  designation  482.  He's 
warming  up  now.  Better  get  going. 
And,"  he  grinned,  "good  luck  to  you." 

Novell  got  to  his  feet  with  a  groan. 
"Steb  Tracy,"  he  muttered.  He  walked 
out  of  the  office,  sadly  shaking  his  head. 

Steb  Tracy  sat  at  the  controls  of  the 
Loring  B-12-C,  one  of  the  newest  of  a 
long  and  proud  series  of  bimotored 
bombers  that  had  been  guarding  Brit- 
ain's channel  ports  and  smashing  at  the 
invasion  coasts  for  almost  two  years. 

Steb,  too,  had  seen  rugged  service  in 
the  air:  bush-flying  in  old  trimotored 
crates  out  of  the  chicle  fields  of  Central 
America,  pipe-line  flying  through  the  oil 
fields  of  Texas,  weather  dodging  through 
the  mountain  vastness  of  Alaska  and, 
more  recently,  test-flying  production  B- 
12s  and  the  hot  little  P-32s  for  Loring. 

Born  and  raised  a  Texan,  long  and 
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rangy,  with  deceptive  gray  eyes,  sandy 
hair  and  a  mild  manner  that  kept  an  ex- 
plosive nature  under  control,  he  still 
dressed  as  if  about  to  step  into  a  saddle 
instead  of  a  fighting  cockpit. 

A  motorcycle  screamed  down  to  the 
end  of  the  runway.  Novell  stepped  out  of 
the  sidecar  and  hurried  into  the  bomber. 
He  slammed  and  locked  the  door,  tied 
his  luggage  to  one  of  the  seats  and  then 
walked  up  to  the  "office."  Steb  nodded 
toward  the  flight  engineer's  seat  to  his 
right  (there  was  no  copilot  on  a  B-12) 
and  Novell  strapped  himself  in.  Steb 
took  his  orders  from  the  control  tower, 
locked  the  tail  wheel,  let  off  the  brakes 
and  eased  open  the  throttles. 

Burbank  dropped  behind,  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains 
slid  under  the  wings,  and  dead  on  the 
nose  was  Kramer  Junction,  on  the  Mo- 
jave.  Steb  leveled  off,  switched  the  prop 
to  high  pitch,  shoved  the  soft-rubber 
earphones  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
squirmed  about  to  a  more  comfortable 
position  in  the  seat.  His  eyes  casually 
slid  over  to  George  Novell  and  he 
quickly  appraised  the  engineer.  Black 
hair,  smooth  skin,  meticulously  mani- 
cured nails,  expensive  tailored  clothes 
and  the  general  manner  of  a  well- 
groomed  sophisticate.  Steb  frowned  and 
sucked  at  his  teeth.  For  the  next  few 
weeks  he  would  be  working  closely  with 
Novell  and  already  he  was  wondering 
how  they  would  get  along.  But  he  re- 
served judgment. 

THE  Argus  Range  slid  into  sight  and 
then,  beyond,  the  Panamints.  On  the 
other  side  would  be  Death  Valley.  Steb 
pointed  toward  the  Panamints,  and  No- 
vell nodded.  He  said,  "I've  been  over 
this  before." 

Steb  looked  surprised.  "That  so? 
Reckon  it  must  be  quite  a  place,  that 
Death  Valley.  Never  been  there,  myself. 
What's  the  setup  down  there?  Do  you 
know?" 

Novell  turned  to  look  at  him  and 
flicked  a  spot  of  dust  from  his  sleeve. 
"Not  much,"  he  said.  "Wynn's  got  a 
hangar  and  a  shop  and  a  landing  strip 
a  few  miles  from  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  but 
that's  about  all.  Secret  stuff,  so  he  picked 
a  place  easily  guarded  and  almost  inac- 
cessible. Looks  like  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort,  though." 

Steb  shrugged.  "You  couldn't  tell  by 
me,  mister.  I  know  nothin'  about  it.  All 
I  know's  Hanagan  told  me  to  git  over 
there  for  a  test  job  and  iron  out  some 
sort  o'  dangerous  flutter." 

Novell  laughed.  "Sure,"  he  said. 
"You'll  iron  it  out.  Every  engineer  in 
the  plant  has  given  it  up  as  hopeless,  so 
you'll  iron  it  out!" 

Steb  regarded  him  with  no  trace  of 
expression  in  his  gray  eyes,  then  smiled 
and  said,  "I  reckon  you're  one  of  those 
who  think  it's  hopeless,  too." 

Novell  impatiently  mumbled,  "Oh, 
hell!  Look,  Tracy,  this  whole  thing's  a 
wild-goose  chase." 

He  picked  up  a  magazine  to  put  an 
end  to  further  conversation.  He  was  ob- 
viously not  interested  in  whatever  Steb 
Tracy  had  to  say. 

Steb  throttled  back  over  the  Panamint 
Range  and  dropped  the  nose  to  start  the 
long  descent  into  Death  Valley.  After  a 
time  he  picked  up  the  green  spot  of  Fur- 
nace Creek  on  the  far  side  of  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  Funeral  Range,  banked 
over  the  hotel,  and  then  settled  for  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  The  Furnace  Creek 
airport  passed  under  them  and  then,  a 
few  miles  beyond,  was  a  tin  hangar  shin- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  the  smooth  slash  of 
another  runway.  Steb  sighed  and  re- 
laxed and  came  in  for  a  neat  landing 
better  than   200   feet   below  sea   level. 
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Cyrus  Wynn,  inventor,  aerodynamic 
engineer  and  designer  of  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  airplanes,  was  a  small, 
wiry  man  in  his  early  sixties,  with  thin 
gray  hair,  merry  blue  eyes  and  the  nerv- 
ous manner  of  a  man  whose  whole  bod- 
ily structure  was  composed  of  coiled 
springs.  He  never  stood  still,  he  rarely 
completed  a  sentence  and  he  chewed 
pencils  to  bits  by  the  dozen. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  two  men 
and  stared  at  Novell.  "Young  pup,"  he 
said.  "Youth.  That's  aviation.  Heard 
about  you  .  .  .  job  of  stress  analysis  you 
did  on  the  P-32.  Good  stuff,  and  yet — " 
He  turned  to  Steb  and  grinned.  "Tracy, 
eh?  Where's  your  horse,  cowboy?  Look, 
what  the  hell  are  we  standing  around 
here  for?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  job. 
Damned  thing  has  me  going — well — 
come  on." 

They  walked  into  the  smothering,  suf- 
focating heat  of  the  tin  hangar  and  into 
the  din  of  riveting  machines.  One  XP-28 
was  in  a  corner,  not  yet  completed;  an- 
other squatted  in  the  center  of  the 
hangar,  dusty,  oil-streaked  and  showing 
signs  of  the  terrific  pounding  it  had  been 
taking  in  preliminary  tests.    In  spite  of 


Steb  sighed  and  said,  "Man,  that's 
somethin".  This  cookie  was  designed 
sir  ietly  for  a  pilot." 

Wynn  nodded  his  head  furiously. 
"Strictly,"  he  said.  "She'll  tear  the  guts 
out  of  anything  the  Axis  can  put  in  the 
air.  Only,"  he  sighed,  "we  can't  get  her 
over  three  hundred."  He  turned  to  No- 
vell and  snapped  "What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Engineer?" 

NOVELL  licked  his  drying  lips 
and  slowly  and  deliberately  walked 
around  the  plane.  When  he  had  rejoined 
them  he  shook  his  head.  "1  don't  know," 
he  said.  "Except  for  that  wing,  it  looks 
good,  very  good,  in  fact.  But  that  nar- 
row wing — " 

"Control,"  Wynn  screamed.  "Maneu- 
verability, you  ass.  That's  what  she's 
designed  for.  You  can't  get  it  with  a  low- 
aspect  ratio.  But —  Oh,  let's  have  some 
beer.   You  young  squirts  are  all  alike." 

The  three  men  sat,  that  evening,  in 
the  cool  borax-walled  barroom  of  Fur- 
nace Creek  Inn,  drinking  beer  and  por- 
ing over  blueprints  spread  out  on  the 
table  before  them.  Steb  Tracy  slumped 
deeply  in  his  chair,  completely  out  of  the 


'If  you  hadn't  rushed  me  so  we  wouldn't 
have  such  a  long  wait  for  the  next  one" 
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the  grime,  though,  there  was  something 
about  the  ship  that  was  beautiful.  Even 
George  Novell  sensed  it. 

The  three  men  stood  a  little  away 
from  it,  and  Cyrus  Wynn  jerked  his  head. 
"There  she  is,  damn  it!"  He  sharply 
glanced  at  the  pilot.  Steb's  eyes  were 
shining  and  there  was  a  smile  twisting  at 
the  corners  of  his  lips.  The  plane  was, 
to  him,  like  a  beautiful  dream,  a  pilot's 
dream  of  what  a  fighting  ship  should  be 
like. 

THE  XP-28  looked  almost  conven- 
tional but  was  far  from  that.  The 
fuselage  was  long  and  slim  and  tapered  to 
a  bullet  point  at  the  nose,  achieved  by  an 
engine  behind  the  pilot's  cockpit  and  a 
shaft  that  ran  under  the  seat  and  a  good 
eight  feet  to  the  four-bladed  prop  on  the 
nose.  The  pilot's  enclosure,  at  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  the  wing,  was  obviously  de- 
signed for  360-degree  visibility.  The  low 
wing  was  long,  with  a  narrow  cord  that 
sharply  fell  away  to  forward-sweeping 
wing  tips  for  control  in  a  stall.  The  land- 
ing gear  was  the  tricycle  arrangement, 
retractable,  with  a  nose  wheel  and  the 
two  main  wheels  far  back  under  the  wing. 
With  the  wheels  up,  it  was  easy  to  visu- 
alize the  plane  in  the  air,  clean  and  sharp, 
the  shape  of  a  bullet. 


conversation.  The  talk  was  talk  for  en- 
gineers, not  dumb  pilots.  Novell  made 
him  feel  that  at  once,  so  Steb  sat  back 
and  listened  and  watched. 

Wynn  was  saying,  "We  don't  know 
what  the  devil  causes  that  flutter.  In  the 
wind  tunnel  she  was  perfect  and — up  to 
three  hundred,  she  handles  like  a  dream, 
but  over  that — this  damned  flutter  sets 
in,  somewhere.  With  that  motor  behind 
the  cockpit,  she's  a  keel  job,  you  know. 
First  one  like  it,  I  guess.  That's  where 
the  vibration  hits  and  spreads  from  there 
to  the  rest  of  the  ship." 

Novell  said,  "Possibly  the  engine — " 
"Naw.  Naw.  Nothing  wrong  there." 
Wynn  slammed  down  his  pencil,  adding, 
"You  take  over  from  here,  youngster. 
I've  tried  everything  and  I'm  licked.  It's 
your  baby  now,  you  and  this — this  cow- 
boy pilot.  Heh,  Tracy?" 

Steb  smiled  sleepily  and  said,  "Sure. 
You  two  wrastle  it  around  and  I'll  do 
the  flyin'.  How  about  taking  it  up  for  a 
hop  tomorrow?" 
"Okay.  Better  turn  in  now." 
Steb  and  Novell  had  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  hotel,  with  a  bathroom  between. 
The  engineer  did  not  like  the  arrange- 
ment, but  it  had  been  made  before  their 
arrival.  He  put  up  with  it  with  a  com- 
plete lack  of  grace. 


Just  before  turning  in,  Steb  ster 
into  Novell's  room  and  said,  "Look,  I 
you've  taken  quite  a  dislike  to  me.  ^V 
working  together,  so  I  reckon  yofl 
me  some  kind  of  explanation.  Wl 
wrong'" 

Novell  turned  over  and  sat  up  in 
bed.  He  stared  for  a  long  time  at  S 
then  nodded  his  head  ami  said 
asked  for  it,  cowboy.  I  don't  like  > 
type.  Show-oil  That  get  up  you  w 
Trying  to  crash  the  n\o\  ies?" 

A  flat  look  came  into  Steb's  eyet, 
there  was  no  anger  there  "I  don't  get 
he  said.  "I've  worn  these  kind  o'  clot 
all  my  life.  The  way  you  dress — 

Novell  snorted,  "City  chap,  that'll 
Don't  give  me  that  lack-ol-understa. 
ing  business.  You're  a  grandstand  pla; 
I  know  all  about  you,  Tracy.  The  i 
job  you  tooled  for  Loring  was  an  err 
gency  landing.  Good  stuff.  Then  j 
wrapped  the  first  production  P-32  aroi 
in  an  exhibition  that's  still  being  tall 
about.   More  and  more  good  stuff." 

"And   you  think  I  was  playin'  tc  ^ 
grandstand?" 

"Think  it!   I  know  it."  P  |L 

Steb  crossed  the  room  and  stopped 
the  side  of  Novell's  bed.   His  eyes  w»  *[he 
no   longer  flat,   but  narrow  and  eo   '  . , 
"Y'know,"  he  said,  a  hard,  thin  edge  '" 
his  voice,  "we  don't  count,  bub.   Ti  rjk 
ship,  if  she  could  do  what  she's  suppoi 
to  do,  means  more  to  this  country  to  ^  - 
a  hundred  little  guys  like  you  and  n 
So  we're  gonna  stick  on  the  job  until 
got  it  licked.   Understand?" 

Novell  smiled  thinly.  "Are  you 
ening  me,  Tracy?" 

"I  am.    I'm  a  bigger  man  than 
bub,  and  I'd  as  soon  slap  you  silly 
look  at  you,  if  you  make  one  move  aw;ij 
from  this  job.   When  we  get  this  thii 
licked  I'll  prob'ly  do  it  anyway.   Bear 
in  mind  and  sleep  on  it.   Good  night 

Novell  watched  his  broad  back  goii 
through  the  doorway,  then  bent  over 
the  bed,  doubled  up  with  laughter 
had  been  light-heavyweight  champion  < 
his  university  for  two  years.    "This  K& 
he  thought,  "is  really  amusing.   What 
character!" 

THE  "character"  climbed  into  the  XI  .  ! 
28  in  the  cool  light  of  dawn,  strap 
a  notebook  to  his  leg  and  carefully  ^W 
through  every  detail  of  prelimin 
checkoff.  When  he  was  well  acquain 
with  the  cramped  cockpit  of  the  pursui' 
he  went  over  his  switches  and  star 
the  engine  with  the  oil  cooler  closed  an 
cowl  flaps  open.  Then  he  studied 
take-off  report  left  by  a  former  H 
pilot  and  was  finally  ready.  He  closu 
the  transparent  enclosure  over  his  heai 
and  twisted  about  to  look  back.  Wynr 
Novell  and  all  of  the  crew  were  gath 
ered  in  front  of  the  hangar.  Steb  sa 
luted  them  with  a  brief  wave  of  the  hand 
released  the  parking  brake  and  startex 
to  roll  forward. 

At  the  end  of  the  single  runway  hi 
spun  about,  tested  the  brakes  in  twe 
half  circles  and  got  the  ground  feel 
the  little  plane.  He  squinted  up  at 
sky,  searching  it  for  other  aircraft,  the 
opened  the  throttle.  The  pursuit  leaf 
forward  at  once,  pounded  through  the 
loose  gravel  and  fairly  jumped  into  the 
air  with  a  slight  pull  on  the  control  col- 
umn. Steb  grinned  and  hit  the  landing- 
gear  switch,  and  the  wheels  came  up  with 
a  high-pitched  whine.  He  eased  the 
wheel  back  another  fraction  and  reached 
for  the  skies  with  full  throttle. 

"Sweet,"  he  murmured,  smiling.  "She's 
got  it.  all  right." 

At  10,000  feet  he  leveled  off,  and  eased 
back  to  fifty  per  cent  throttle.    He  tried, 
slow  turns  and  easy  figure  8s  until  he  had 
the  feel  of  the  ship,  then  he  whipped  into  | 
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Te  ought  to  know,  because  one  of 
lick's  many  war  jobs*  is  training 
ldiers  to  service  Buick-built  Pratt 
Whitney  aircraft  engines. 

>ver  since  May  we've  been  watch- 
g  these  intent  young  Americans 
arch  into  our  special  school  for 
echanics  at  the  rate  of  50  a  week. 

Iver  since  May,  we've  been  steer- 
Sig  them  through  a  tough,  eleven- 
reek    course   that   has   been   singled 
ut  for  official  commendation  as  the 
lost  outstanding  school  of  its  district 
y  reason  of  its  94.3%  efficiency  rating. 

Ve're  turning  them  back  to  the  Air 
]orps  in  a  steady  flow  now  —  trained, 
een  and  able  mechanics  who  know 
ow  to  keep  engines  turning  up  their 
>eak  power  for  any  air-borne  task  that 
omes  along. 


lhese  men-with-the-wrench  are  going 
to  have  a  hand  in  a  lot  of  air  battles. 

Their  skill  is  going  to  help  bring  many 
a  victory,  get  many  an  air  mission  to 
its   target   on    schedule  —  and    back. 

You  can  well  lift  your  hats  to  them, 
fellow  citizens. 

They're  good,  clean,  earnest,  intelli- 
gent American  kids  who  are  working 


like  blazes  at  a  job  with  little  respite 
and  less  hope  for  glory. 

We  know.  We've  met  a  lot  of  them — 
and  we're  proud  to  have  known  every 
single  one. 


'PRODUCTION  NOTE:  You'll  be  glad  to  knoiwwe 
are  meeting  schedules  on  every  one  of  our  ivar 
assignments:  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  for  bombers, 
steel  shell  casings  for  our  busy  guns,  'vital  parts  for 
tanks,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


Their  eyes  should  always  twinkle 


OVE  THE  LAMP  close  to  where  chil- 
en  play  or  study.  This  closer,  brighter 
ht  allows  their  eyes  to  see  more  sharply 
th  less  effort.  Furthermore,  a  lamp  too 
r  away  actually  wastes  much  of  the  light 
u're  paying  for. 


PLACING  LAMPS  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion on  desk  or  table  avoids  unnecessary 
eye  strain.  For  right-handed  people,  place 
the  lamp  at  the  left.  This  keeps  the  writ- 
ing surface  free  of  irritating  shadows 
from  hand  or  pen. 


BUY  PROTECTION  for  eyes  and  purse 
with  Westinghouse  Mazda  Lamps.  They 
stay  bright,  last  long,  and  give  utmost  light 
for  your  money  because  they  are  designed 
and  built  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
and  performance. 

\festinghouse 

*  MAZDA  LAMPS 


tight  verticals,  chandelles  and  snap  rolls 
that  left  him  gasping.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  flown  an  airplane  with  such  ma- 
neuverability, regardless  of  power  or 
winy  loadings.  He  could  picture  it  in  a 
dogfight,  snarling  across  the  arc  of  the 
other  man's  vertical,  tearing  and  smash- 
ing him  out  of  the  skies  before  he  could 
roll  away.  A  pilot's  dream,  maneuvera- 
bility at  high  speed.  A  dream  come  true. 
"It's  here,"  he  shouted. 

Then  he  came  back  to  reality,  picked 
up  a  pencil  and  went  to  work.  Instru- 
ment checks.  Radio  check.  Fuel  gauges 
and  selector  switches.  Stalling  point. 
Cylinder-head  temperatures.  Manifold 
piesstircs.  Oil  temperatures.  Action  of 
the  flaps  in  every  degree  of  their  travel. 
Wheels  down  and  wheels  up  and  the 
precious  seconds  they  used.  All  of  the 
routine  tests  necessary  to  any  new  ship. 

WHEN  he  was  through  he  stuck  the 
pencil  in  his  boot,  reached  for  the 
throttle  and  slowly  eased  it  open,  making 
a  wide  circle  of  Death  Valley.  At  250 
m.p.h.  she  was  perfect.  "Sweet."  At  300 
he  began  to  feel  a  slight  vibration  in  the 
seat  of  his  pants  and  quickly  glanced 
out  at  the  wing.  No  flutter  yet.  At  308 
the  nose  began  to  oscillate  and  suddenly 
the  whole  ship  went  into  a  crazy  dance 
with  the  wing  dangerously  fluttering  and 
the  motor  trying  to  tear  itself  out  of  its 
frame.  Steb  yanked  the  throttle  back 
before  structural  failure  occurred,  pulled 
the  plane  on  its  nose  and  killed  the  flut- 
ter with  a  slow  roll  as  soon  as  speed 
dropped.  Heavy  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  out  on  his  forehead. 

"Wow,"  he  said.  "That's  as  close  as  I 
care  to  come." 

The  XP-28  was  rolled  into  the  hangar 
and  Steb  sat  in  the  tiny  cubbyhole  of  an 
office  with  Cyrus  Wynn  and  George  No- 
vell. He  chewed  at  a  wad  of  gum  and 
they  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"Well,"  Steb  said,  "up  to  that  flutter 
point  she's  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
handled.    The  Japs — " 

Wynn  impatiently  interrupted,  "How 
about  that  flutter?  Notice  anything  we 
could  use?" 

Steb  shook  his  head.  "Afraid  not.  It 
starts  in  that  keel  somewhere — " 

Novell  said,  "It's  in  the  wing.  Aspect 
ratio  may  be  too  high  according  to  the 
blueprints." 

Steb  slowly  turned  his  head  to  look 
at  him.  "No,"  he  said.  "It  starts  in  the 
keel.  There's  nothin'  wrong  with  that 
wing." 

Wynn  nervously  grabbed  his  arm.  "Do 
you  know  what  you're  talking  about, 
cowboy?  Every  engineer  Loring  sent  out 
here,  including  this  one,  condemned  that 
wing.  And  you  think  it's  all  right?" 

"Yes.  sir.  That  keel,  now — that's  a 
new  one  on  me,  a  keel  in  an  airplane." 

Wynn  snapped,  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  that  keel,  either." 

"Maybe  not.  mister.  I  don't  know.  I'm 
no  engineer.  But  that's  where  I  felt  the 
vibration  first.  It  might  start  at  some 
other  point — "  He  paused  and  his  mouth 
fell  open  and  again  he  turned  to  look  at 
Novell.  "You're  a  smart  guy,  bub.  Tell 
you  what.  You  work  up  one  o'  these 
test  instruments  you  boys  are  so  clever 
at  and  find  the  point  on  that  keel  where 
the  vibration  starts.  I'll  do  the  flyin'. 
We'll  get  it,  all  right,  with,"  he  added,  "a 
little  co-operation." 

George  Novell  was  stuck  with  the  job. 
There  was  little  he  could  do  to  get  out 
of  it,  short  of  resigning.  He  Called  the 
Loring  plant  and  talked  with  the  engi- 
neering department  for  hours.  Tom 
Hanagan  flew  out  to  have  a  look,  gravely 
winked  at  Steb,  and  flew  back.  Instru- 
ment technicians  were  sent  out  from  the 
factory,  and  the  small  hangar  suddenly 
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blossomed  vMih  hie  and  activity.  Gafl 

Novell  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  workii 
day  and  night,  poring  over  blueprint 
sweating  over  them  and  cursing  the  da 
he  had  ever  known  Steh  Iiacy.  whil 
Steb  lounged  about  in  the  cool  bar  of  th 
hotel,  quaffing  cold  beer  and  living  th 
life  of  Riley  I  here  was  nothing  for  nil 
to  do  until  the  instrument  was  o 
pleted  and  installed. 

It  was  finally  done.  The  instrumem 
really  a  series  ot  instruments,  somewha 
like  miniature  barographs,  were  install 
at  several  points  on  the  keel  from  nos. 
to  tail.  The  faintest  tremor  would  b> 
instantly  recorded  and.  what  was  mon 
important,  the  time  at  which  the  record 
ing  started,  so  that  the  point  of  origii 
could  be  found. 

Steb  took  the  experimental  pursuit  ur 
at  dawn  the  following  morning.    Mos 
of  the  Loring  executives  had  flown  in  tc 
witness  the  test:    Hanagan.   Lindstrom 
the  co-ordinator,  and  even  Loring  him 
self.    Wright  Field,  too,  was  interested, 
and  there  was  a  scattering  of  gold  braid 
and  uniforms  in  front  of  the  hangar.  A 
lone   representative   of  the   Naval    Bu 
reau  of  Aeronautics  stood  thoughtfully 
to  one  side  of  the  crowd.   Steb  gave  his 
usual   brief  wave,  opened   the  throttle 
and  roared  off  over  their  heads.    They 
stared  upward  until  he  went  out  of  sight. 

He  returned  to  the  ground  almost  an 
hour  later  and  crawled  out  of  the  cock- 
pit perspiring  at  every  pore.  His  only 
explanation  was,  "When  she  started  to 
flutter  this  time  she  almost  got  the  bit 
in  her  teeth." 

The  mechanics  made  a  dive  for  the  '■ 
ship,  took  the  instruments  out  and  ten-N 
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derly  carried  them  into  the  hangar  E' 
eryone  crowded  in.  surrounding  the1 
workbench.  The  silence  could  almost  be 
felt  as  Novell  opened  the  delicate  test 
instruments  and  spread  the  charts  on  the 
bench.  Each  chart  was  numbered  and 
timed  and  the  blue  line  oscillations 
showed  clearly  on  their  surface.  One  of 
the  Air  Forces  men  commented,  "Very 
ingenious."  Novell  started  calling  off 
the   readings. 
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WHEN  it  was  over,  all  eyes  sobet 
turned  to  Steb.  The  readings  had 
given  no  indication  of  flutter  at  any  par- 
ticular point  of  origin.  When  vibration  I 
had  started,  it  had  been  throughout  the 
length  of  the  keel,  or  the  length  of  the 
ship.  There  was  a  split-second  difference 
in  reading  at  the  tail  of  the  ship,  but  not 
enough  to  be  important. 

Steb  turned  to  face  the  designer.  Cy- 
rus Wynn  was  broken  and  wilting  before 
his  eyes.  Faulty  design.  The  readings 
fairly  screamed,  "Faulty  design!" 

No  man  said  a  word,  all  waiting  for 
Steb  to  speak.  He  turned  and  looked  at 
his  boss,  Tom  Hanagan,  who  was  star- 
ing down  at  the  ground  and  frowning. 

Steb  said,  "Mister — " 

Hanagan  turned  steady,  furious  eyes 
upon  him.  "Well?" 

"This  was  supposed  to  be  a  pilot  job 
in  the  first  place,  wasn't  it?  Let's  put  it 
back  there.  I  know  damned  well  that 
ship's  all  right.  Just  one  little  thing 
wrong.   Somewhere." 

"Aw,  Tracy—" 

"I  mean  it.  I'm  goin'  up  again.  I'm 
gonna  wring  that  ship  out  and  tear  it 
apart,  wide  open.  One  thing  wrong.  And 
the  first  thing  that  breaks  will  give  us 
some  idea  where  that  flutter's  comin' 
from." 

Hanagan  snorted,  "Don't  be  an  ass. 
There's  only  one  way  to  bail  out  of  that 
crate  and  that's  to  roll  it  over  on  its  back. 
If  you  smash  it  up,  how  are  you  going  to 
roll  over  and  get  out  of  it?  My  God. 
Tracy — " 

Novell  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
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and  asked.  "What  is  this,  another 
ktand  play?" 

Jj's  face  turned  white  and  his  cold 
|lazed,  but  he  held  himself  in  check 
yalked  out  of  the  hangar.  At  the 
If  the  building  he  ripped  down  a 
Ifsline.  rolled  it  into  a  neat  loop  and 

it  on  the  floor  of  the  XP-28.  The 
followed  him  out  and  an  Air  Forces 

took  his  arm.  "Don't  try  it,  Bud. 

never  get  out  of  it  alive." 
)u  boys  want  a  good  pursuit  plane, 

you?    Okay.    This   is   it.    There 

be  anything  left  of  this  one,  but 

Is  another  in  the  hangar  you  can 

I  the  corrections  on.  See  you  later." 

\b  climbed  into  the  cockpit  and  No- 

lorted.  "Let  him  go.    Not  that  he"s 

anywhere.    Show-off,  that's  all." 


B  started  the  engine,  had  a  last  look 
out  him,  then  rolled  down  to  the 
of  the    runway.    He   spun    about, 
d  the  throttle  and  took  off  immedi- 
He  wasted  no  time,  but  climbed  as 
ly  as  he  dared,  just  off  a  stall,  and 
|d  it  up  on  its  nose  until  he  had  12,- 
eet  under  the  wing.   There  he  lev- 
!off  and  headed  back  over  the  valley. 
ook  the  clothesline,  thirty  feet  in 
fastened  one  end  to  a  structural 
ber  inside  the  cockpit  and  the  other 
o  the  ring  of  his  parachute  ripcord. 
muttered  once.  "I  hope  I  know 
I'm  doin',"  and  then  his  hand  stole 
e  throttle.   He  shoved  it  wide  open, 
a  firm  grip  on  the  control  column 
fastened  his  eyes  on  the  air-speed 
ator.  The  needle  started  to  jump  at 
and  the  plane  shot  ahead  to  pass 
300  mark.    Speed  was  increasing  so 
dly  that  it  was  almost  up  to  400  miles 
our  before  the  vibration  started.  But 
n  it  did,  it  hit  hard. 

tremor  ran  through  the  ship,  the 
i  bucked  as  if  it  had  hit  a  sharp  up- 
and  then  flutter  took  hold  and  the 
y  dance  of  death  started.  The  plane 
;ed  about  in  the  air,  an  enormous 
e  of  vibration  swept  through  it  and 
it  went  into  a  dive.  Steb  furiously 
nd  the  stabilizer  all  the  way  back 
pulled  the  pursuit  back  to  level  flight 
sheer  strength. 

le  was  being  banged  around  in  the 
cpit,   but   he   started   to   laugh   and 
ed  up  his  pencil.  On  the  scratch  pad 
pped  to  his  thigh  he  wrote:  "Posi- 
stabilizer — elevator  too  low.   Sharp 
>stream  from  underpart  wing  pound- 
tail  surfaces.   Plane  tries  dive  400." 
e  writing  was  like  hen  tracks,  but  it 
s  legible. 

Hie  ship  was  now  vibrating  so  furi- 

sly  that  it  .was  impossible  for  him  to 

ite  any  longer.  He  stuck  the  pencil  in 

teeth  and  grabbed  the  control  col- 

in  with  both  hands.    He  pulled  it  all 

:  way  back  and  twisted  about  to  look 

the  rear.    There  was  a  sharp  crack 

d  a  tearing  sound  and  the  whole  tail 

sembly    dissolved    before    his    eyes. 

jeces  of  it  whipped  off  into  space,  and 

iddenly   the   fluttering   and   vibration 

id  disappeared. 

The  plane  immediately  twisted  into  a 
ightening  spin,  screaming  in  the  vortex 
:  its  own  passage.  Steb  braced  him- 
lf,  snapped  off  all  the  switches  and 
inched  over  his  right  thigh.  On  the 
id  he  wrote,  with  some  effort:  "Tail 
isembly  gone.  Raise  elevators  6"." 
'ith  a  last  flourish  he  wrote:  "Good  de- 
gn,"  and  scratched  his  initials. 
Steb  straightened  in  the  cockpit,  fight- 
g  against  the  nausea  caused  by  the 
•in.  He  was  satisfied.  The  flutter  had 
ways  been  in  the  tail,  an  easy  thing  to 
>rrect,  but  because  of  the  keel  design 
F  the  ship,  it  had  transmitted  the  vibrat- 
g  impulses  from  tail  to  keel  too  quickly 
»  reveal  the  point  of  origin.    Now  the 
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engineers  could  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections, and  Uncle  Sam  would  have  a 
new  and  better  fighter. 

Steb's  job  was  done.  "Now,"  he 
thought,  "I  gotta  git  out  o'  this  grand- 
stand play  o'  mine." 

He  smashed  back  the  enclosure  over 
his  head,  released  the  safety  strap  and 
forced  himself  out  of  the  seat  until  his 
arms  were  on  the  outside  of  the  plane. 
The  blast  of  wind  almost  tore  his  head 
from  his  shoulders  and  painfully  ripped 
at  his  face.  Fighting  the  vicious  spin 
and  the  wind  with  every  ounce  of  his 
strength,  he  managed  to  draw  himself 
up  out  of  the  cockpit  and  fell  away  over 
the  side  of  the  ship.  He  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  and  his  arms  instinc- 
tively went  up  to  protect  his  head  and 
face. 

When  he  fell  off  into  space,  the  tail  end 
of  the  spinning  airplane  smashed  into  his 
body  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud.  He 
was  limp  and  unconscious,  but  when  his 
falling  body  reached  the  end  of  the 
clothesline,  the  ripcord  was  torn  out.  the 
clothesline  snapped  with  his  weight,  and 
the  white  parachute  suddenly  bloomed 
high  in  the  skies  over  Death  Valley.  The 
plane  crashed  with  a  roar  and  a  burst  of 
flame  miles  away. 

Steb  Tracy  walked  out  of  the  Bur- 
bank  hospital  some  weeks  later,  his  left 
arm  in  a  sling  and  wide  bands  of  tape 
tightly  wound  about  his  chest.  Tom 
Hanagan.  chief  test  pilot,  was  at  his  side. 

They  started  down  the  steps  of  the 
hospital  and  Hanagan  said,  "It's  a  sweet 
baby,  Steb.  Wynn  changed  the  whole 
tail  assembly,  moving  it  up  and  back.  I 
personally  tested  the  job,  myself,  just 
three  days  ago.  And,  man,  can  she  do 
tricks!  We  go  into  production  as  soon 
as  Wright  Field  gives  us  the  nod." 

Steb  asked,  "No  flutter?" 

"Flutter!  Say.  she's  as  smooth  as  a 
baby  buggy.  You  did  a  good  job  of 
work." 

Steb  grinned.  "I  reckon  them  Japs 
won't  think  so." 

THEY  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
and  came  face  to  face  with  George 
Novell,  waiting  for  them  Steb  erased  all 
expression  from  his  face. 

"Howdy,"  he  said. 

Novell  was  obviously  ill  at  ease,  but 
he  held  Steb's  stare  and  nodded.  "Hello, 
Tracy.    How  do  you  feel?" 

"All  right.  I  reckon.  Ribs  give  me  a 
little  trouble  breathing.  But  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  oblige  you  today,  with  this  wing 
o'  mine." 

Novell  flushed  deeply  and  blinked  at 
Steb.  "Look,"  he  said,  "they  made  me 
chief  of  production  on  that  XP-28,  when 
she  starts  coming  off  the  line." 

"So?" 

Novell  nervously  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  "Well,  you  know  how 
it  is  on  a  new  job.  You  get  bugs  here 
and  bugs  there,  this  thing  needs  to  be 
changed  and  that — " 

"I  know  how  it  is.  All  new  ships  got 
bugs." 

"Yeah.  Sure.  But—"  Novell  sud- 
denly grinned  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"How  about  working  with  me  on  the  job, 
Tracy?  With  you  in  the  air  and  me  on 
the  ground — " 

Steb  swallowed  and  cleared  his  throat 
and  a  slow  smile  stole  into  his  eyes.  He 
shook  hands  and  said,  "Sure.  Anything 
you  say.  I  reckon  you're  a  good  engi- 
neer, bub.  Let's — uh — let's  go  get  a  beer 
somewhere." 

They  hailed  a  taxi  to  the  curb  and 
climbed  in.  Tom  Hanagan  stepped  in 
after  them,  chuckling  to  himself.  George 
Novell,  he  noticed,  was  wearing  a  brand- 
new  pair  of  Western  boots. 
The  End 
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INext  time  you  buy  a  tooth  brush,  keep 
this  in  mind:  Years  of  laboratory  re- 
search have  produced  amazing  new 
synthetic  bristles  .  .  .  better,  longer- 
lasting  than  natural  bristle. 

And  among  the  new  synthetic  tooth 
brush  bristles  being  marketed  under 
various  trade  names,  far  and  away  the 
best  are  those  made  by  duPont. 

PR0L0N  — no  finer  bristle  made 

"Prolon"  is  our  name  for  the  very  fin- 
est grade  of  this  synthetic  bristle  that 
duPont  makes.  So,  when  you  read  or 
hear  competitive  tooth  brush  claims, 
ask  yourself  this:  How  can  the  same 
duPont  bristle,  in  another  brush  under 
another  name,  last  longer  or  clean  bet- 
ter than  under  the  name  "Prolon"  in  a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  You  know 


the  answer 


it  can't! 


Pro-phy  lac-tic's  big  plus  is  that 
Prolon  is  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that 
is  rounded  at  the  ends. 

^  es,  under  a  special  patented  proc- 
ess, exclusive  with  Pro-phy-lac-tic,  we 
smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each  and 
every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

Remember,  no  other  tooth  brush  has 
this  important  feature.  So,  next  time 
you  buy  a  tooth  brush  get  the  best  you 
can  buy  for  your  money  .  .  .  get  the  1 1 
Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
— the  only  tooth  brush,  by  the  way,  I 
with  a  written  six-month  guarantee. 


. .  .  and  don't  miss  this  new  line  of 
hair  brushes  in  gleaming  Jewelite! 

Pro-phy-Iac-tic's  latest  triumph!  Dresser  and  toilet 
brushes  in  crystal-clear  plastic.  Choice  of  four  gleam- 
ing, jewel  colors.  Transparent  Jewelite  backs.  Moisture- 
resistant,  snow  white  Prolon  bristles.  $1.50  to  $10.00 
— at  most  brush-goods  counters.  Illustrated: Roll-Wave, 
a  unique  " curved-to-the-head"  brush  .  .  .  with  comb,  $4.50 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  BRUSH  CO..  Florence.  Mass. 
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The  Red  Rain  of  Battle 
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to  look  as  if  the  Japs  didn't  like  it.  So 
we  stuck  around.  Then  suddenly  the 
attacks  ceased. 

I  looked  around  and  could  see  a  few 
Zeros  above  us  and  one  directly  below. 
But  we  didn't  take  the  bait — for  that's 
what  it  was.  By  this  time,  all  three  car- 
riers were  burning,  the  flames  coming 
to  high  peaks.  The  Jap  fliers  seemed 
stunned — as  they  must  have  been — be- 
cause unless  they  could  get  to  another 
carrier  they  were  doomed.  There  was 
another  carrier  around,  the  Hiryu,  but 
we  hadn't  found  her  yet. 

This  attack  on  the  enemy  carriers  by 
our  combined  carrier  attack  groups  had 
been  made  practically  simultaneously. 
Torpedo  Squadron  Eight,  from  one  of 
the  other  carriers,  had  approached  the 
enemy  fleet  without  fighter  protection 
from  one  side,  while  we  were  approach- 
ing from  the  opposite  side.  When  we  first 
saw  the  enemy,  all  was  quiet  and  noth- 
ing happening.  They  were  steaming  at 
high  speed,  undamaged.  At  about  the 
time  they  opened  up  on  us  with  the  AA 
fire,  all  hell  broke  loose,  with  torpedo 
planes,  dive  bombers  and  fighters  of  both 
sides  suddenly  tangled.  The  sky  was 
filled  with  AA  fire,  and  huge  explosions 
were  coming  out  of  all  three  of  the  Jap 
carriers  from  our  bombs  and  torpedoes. 
My  little  group  of  fighters  stuck  around 
for  five  minutes  after  the  attack  was  over, 
hoping  we  could  protect  more  of  our 
planes  in  their  getaway. 

The  fight  had  started  at  12:20  and  it 
was  now  only  12:40.  We  decided  we'd 
better  get  out  and  get  back  if  we  were 
going  to  have  enough  fuel.  I  looked 
around  at  my  other  planes.  Most  of 
them  had  big  jagged  holes  in  the  wings 
and  tails  and  fuselages,  but  I  got  a 
"Thumbs  up"  signal  from  each  one,  in- 
dicating that  he  still  was  able  to  fight. 
About  this  time  I  felt  something  wet  on 
my  legs  and  thought  I  must  have  been 
hit,  but  it  was  just  oil.  When  we  got 
back  to  the  Yorktown,  my  oil  tank 
was  dry  but  the  engine  was  still  running 
smoothly. 

Too  Little  and  Too  Late 

I  made  a  quick  report  that  three 
enemy  carriers  already  were  out  of  ac- 
tion and  it  looked  as  if  the  battle  were 
going  our  way.  I  had  just  finished  the 
report  when  the  alarm  went  off  and  a 
large  Jap  formation  was  seen  coming  in 
toward  us.  Our  fighters  on  the  combat 
air  patrol  went  tearing  into  this  forma- 
tion and  broke  up  the  Jap  flight.  It  was 
almost  a  complete  annihilation — and  if 
we  had  just  had  two  or  four  more  fight- 
ers, with  experienced  pilots,  I  am  sure  the 
Yorktown  would  be  afloat  right  now. 

There  were  eighteen  dive  bombers, 
supported  by  eighteen  Zero  fighters. 
Fourteen  of  the  bombers  were  shot  down 
but  four  got  through,  and  that  was 
enough.  A  few  more  planes  on  our  side 
would  have  got  them.  The  four  that  got 
through  dropped  their  bombs — with 
three  hits  out  of  four.  One  was  very 
lucky;  it  went  down  the  smokestack  into 
the  machinery  spaces  and  stopped  the 
ship.   We  were  dead  in  the  water. 

Another  bomb  went  through  the  stack 
and  came  out  to  explode  on  the  flight 
deck,  blowing  a  big  hole  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  The  other  bomb  set  a  fire.  A 
whole  gun  crew  was  killed  and  others  on 
the  flight  deck  were  wounded. 

It  was  amazing,  the  rapidity  with 
which  that  deck  and  the  machinery  were 
repaired.  The  engine-room  crew  ran 
emergency  steam  lines  around  the  wreck- 


age, and  we  gradually  got  under  way 
and  built  up  speed  again  to  fifteen  knots. 
A  few  fighters  were  the  only  planes 
aboard  at  this  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
deck  had  been  repaired,  we  took  oil  \\  itfa 
eight  planes  in  two  divisions. 

Suddenly,  during  this  take-olf  a  tor- 
pedo-plane attack  developed  out  of  some 
low  clouds.  The  planes  came,  we  learned 
later,  from  the  fourth  carrier — the  Hiryu 
— and  it  taught  us  that  an  unfound  car- 
rier is  a  dangerous  thing. 

We  had  to  make  a  sharp  turn  right  oil 
the  bow  of  the  Yorktown,  into  our  own 
antiaircraft  fire,  which  had  opened  up, 
because  the  enemy  planes  by  this  time 
were  getting  close.  The  last  two  or  three 
fighters  in  my  group  didn't  even  have 
time  to  roll  up  their  wheels.  Every  time 
a  fighter  made  a  pass  at  a  Jap  torpedo 
plane,  a  Zero  would  be  right  on  his  tail. 


meanwhile,  had  listed  so  badly  thai  we 
couldn't  land.  Most  of  us,  however,  man- 
aged to  land  on  other  carriers. 

Often,  by  sinking  a  carrier,  you  sink 
her  planes  too.  It  was  this  way  when 
l  he  Kaga,  Akagi  and  Soryu  went  down. 
The  pilots  from  these  ships  were  doomed 
when  their  gas  ran  out  and  they  knew 
it.  It  had  a  bad  psychological  effect  on 
the  Japanese  pilots.  We  were  luckier.  In 
the  Midway  fight  we  didn't  lose  a  single 
plane  as  a  result  of  the  Yorktown  being 
put  out  of  action. 

Caught  in  the  Act 

During  this  lighting,  one  of  our  tor- 
pedo planes,  coming  back  from  the  at- 
tack on  the  Jap  carriers,  was  forced 
down.  It  floated  about  and  its  crew  were 
sitting  on  the  wing  when  a  Jap  plane 
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'Well,  that's  the  way  it  is  with  camouflage,  Alfred — some- 
times it  fools  them,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't  fool  them" 


It  was  every  man  for  himself;  we  hadn't 
time  to  get  into  formations. 

One  young  ensign,  Tootle,  fought  the 
shortest  air  battle  on  record.  He  shot 
down  a  torpedo  plane  and  was  promptly 
shot  down  by  a  Zero,  all  within  sixty  sec- 
onds. He  fell  into  the  water  and  was 
picked  up,  safe. 

While  I  was  shooting  down  a  Jap  tor- 
pedo plane,  a  Zero  got  on  my  tail;  the 
first  I  knew  about  it  was  the  stream  of 
tracer  bullets  which  looked  like  red  rain 
coming  past  both  my  ears.  I  rolled  and 
pulled  hard  to  the  side  and  the  Zero 
slipped  past. 

The  Yorktown  had  been  badly  hit 
both  by  bombs  and  torpedoes;  she  was 
out  of  action  and  had  begun  to  list.  It 
looked  as  if  she  might  go  right  on  over 
and  the  crew  was  ordered  to  abandon 
ship.  It  was  a  very  sad  sight. 

One  of  my  pilots  had  been  heavily  hit, 
so  I  went  over  and  flew  alongside  him 
but  he  pointed  to  the  water  and  headed 
on  down.  Before  the  spray  had  dropped, 
he  was  in  his  rubber  boat,  and  the  plane 
had  sunk.  We  signaled  over  a  destroyer, 
and  he  was  picked  up.   The  Yorktown, 


came  down  and  started  to  strafe  them. 
It  was  a  cruel  act,  but  a  young  fighter 
pilot  named  Brassfield  caught  the  Jap 
at  it  and  shot  him  down  in  full  view  of 
the  boys  on  the  grandstand,  on  the  wing. 
It  must  have  done  them  a  lot  of  good. 

Anyway,  we  all  managed  to  land  on 
other  carriers  and  then  our  side  chased 
the  beaten  Jap  fleet  halfway  across  the 
Pacific.  While  the  second  attack — the 
torpedo-plane  attack — was  going  on,  our 
Yorktown  scouts  found  the  Hiryu,  the 
fourth  carrier.  Our  dive  bombers  hit  her 
just  as  she  was  launching  planes  for  a 
third  attack.  The  attack  never  got  started 
because  the  skipper's  bomb,  his  first  one, 
landed  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  deck. 

A  Jap  plane  was  rolling  down  the  deck 
at  the  time,  and  the  blast  flipped  him 
head  over  heels,  over  the  stack  and  into 
the  water.  More  and  more  bombs  hit, 
and  soon  the  Hiryu  was  blazing  from 
stem  to  stern.  She  sank  later  that  night, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Jap  carriers. 

By  this  time,  the  enemy's  surface  craft 
had  turned  toward  home  and  were  flee- 
ing in  small  isolated  groups.  We  started 
chasing  them  and  sank  the  Mikuma  and 


the  Mogami,  a  couple  of  cruisers. 
several  destroyers. 

The  air  battles  I've  been  in  are 
to  tell  about.  In  one  of  them  I  icmentfi 
thinking  how  I  used  to  ridicule  the 
don-picture  idea  of  an  air  battle.   1 
to  say  it  was  too  fantastic,  but  acti 
the  movies  didn't  show  half  of  the 
thing.    I've  seen  seven  planes  falling] 
one  time.  They  leave  long  red  strear 
of  flame  and  smoke.    Some  go  stra 
down,  and  others  loop  around  in  cur 
and  spirals.  I  have  seen  planes  lly  straij 
through  AA  fire  which  literally  filledf 
air  in  steady  streams  as  if  it  were 
squirted  from  hundreds  ot  bases. 

As  we  chased  the  would-be  invad 
home,  I   kept  recalling  incidents.    (9 
thing  I'd  learned,  and  that  was  that  anf] 
aircraft  fire  has  a  long  way  to  go  befT 
it  can  be  effective  against  fighters  ar 
dive  bombers.   I've  done  about  half 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  our  own 
fire  and  the  other  half  in  the  AA  fire  i 
the  Japs.    None  of  my  planes  was 
down   by  AA  and   I   have  never 
any  other  plane  shot  down  by  it.   Iff 
usually  easy  to  avoid  if  you  know 
problems  of  the  gunners  below. 

During   the   early   fighting   we   ws1 
often  shot  at  by  our  own  gunners.  One 
when  one  of  my  pilots  was  actually 
cling  above  the  carrier,  getting  ready 
land,  a  young  machine  gunner  with 
itchy  finger  opened  up  on  him.  The 
lot,  after  he  nad  landed,  walked  back  i 
this  man  and  said  quite  calmly,  "Youn| 
fellow,  if  you  keep  on  shooting  at  mt 
every  time  I  come  aboard.  I'll  report  you 
to  the  gunnery  officer." 

Score:  54—7 

I  was  proud  of  the  record  of  Squadron 
Three.  In  two  days  of  battle  we  had  shot 
down  at  least  fifty-four  verified,  and  prob- 
ably seventy  Japs — with  small  loss.  On 
one  day  we  lost  two  planes  and  one  pilot: 
on  the  other,  five  planes  and  two  pilots. 
Normally  you  will  lose  many  more 
planes  than  pilots  because  pilots  often 
can  bail  out  and  be  picked  up. 

It  got  so  that  I  could  tell  with  some 
exactness  which  of  the  new  men  who 
came  into  the  squadron  from  time  to 
time  would  be  the  first  to  be  shot  down. 
I  kept  a  little  black  book  with  their 
names  in  the  order  in  which  I  expected 
them  to  be  sent  down  by  the  Japs. 

It  was  remarkable  how  often  my  esti- 
mate— made  by  sizing  up  the  pilots  as 
they  arrived — would  be  correct.  Some- 
times, when  I  had  crossed  off  the  names 
of  those  at  the  head  of  the  list — the 
downed  ones — I  would  glance  at  the 
next  name.  After  that,  I  didn't  like  to 
look  at  the  pilot  I'd  chosen  as  most 
likely  the  next  victim. 

There  is  another  little  thing  I  keep  re- 
calling: In  one  action,  one  Jap  had  his 
engine  shot  out  and  started  down.  He 
knew  he  was  finished  but  he  kept  coming 
in,  steering  as  well  as  he  could,  trying 
to  hit  the  deck.  If  he  had  succeeded 
and  the  deck  had  been  full  of  planes,  he 
might  have  done  considerable  harm. 

The  aircraft  carrier  battles  fought  in  i 
the  Pacific  have  been  fights  between 
pilots  who  may  be  considered  the  best 
professionals  in  their  line.  Compared 
with  European  squadrons,  ours  and  the 
Japs'  are  smaller,  but  in  air  experience, 
skill  and  teamwork,  we  and  our  foe  are 
just  about  as  completely  professional  as 
you  can  find.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  our  carrier  expansion  has 
been  slow,  and  thus  groups  of  pilots 
have  been  together  for  long  periods  and 
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Land  is    700    miles   away 


&cv  /w/<?//  /twr . 


hen  you  go  overboard  from  a  sinking  plane  or 
),  you've  got  to  know  where  you  are.  A  bad  guess 
y  be  your  last  guess. 

bu've  got  to  understand  sun  and  stars  and  wind 
I  drift — if  you  hope  to  endure  long  days  of  thirst 
1  hunger — and  fight  off  storms  and  sharks  and 
dness — and  steer  a  course  to  safety  on  white  sand. 
Practical,  applied  knowledge  of  the  kind  that 
Ips  men  survive  the  sea  can  also  be  a  national 
>saver  on  dry  land. 

Because  America's  manufacturers  know  how,  our 
oming  war  production  is  the  biggest  in  the  world, 
cause  America's  electric  industry  knows  how,  our 
ir  plants  have  available  far  more  electric  power 


than  all  the  Axis  countries  combined— five  times  as 
much  as  this  country  had  in  the  last  war. 

And  seven-eighths  of  all  this  vast  supply  of  power  is 
provided  by  the  electric  companies  under  business 
management.  They've  stepped  power  production 
up  and  up  to  meet  all  industrial  demands.  They've 
reduced  rates  to  a  point  where  the  average 
American  family  gets  twice  as  much  electricity  for 
its  money  as  it  did  10  to  15  years  ago. 

These  are  the  accomplishments  of  experienced 
men  and  women  who  know  their  business  because 
they  learned  it  the  American  way — by  growing  up 
in  it  and  advancing  on  ability.  These  are  the  results 
of  business  management  under  public  regulation — 


the  system  that  has  made  America  strong.  .  .  . 
You've  got  to  know  how  to  run  a  power-house — or  a 
rubber  boat.  There's  no  room  for  inexperience 
in  either! 


THIS  PAGE  SPONSORED  BY  A    GROUP  OF  98 

ELECTRIC    COMPANIES*  UNDER 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

*Names  on  request  from  this  magazine.    Not  listed  for  lack  of  space. 
Invest  in  America !    Buy  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Why  is  an  .Arrow  Sh/rf 
like... 


daisy  ? 


Because  that's  what  it's  fresh  as.  Its  non-wilt  collar  (found 
on  \rrow  llitt  and  Dale)  keeps  it  fresh-looking  all  day 
long!  And  ALL  Arrow  Shirts  are  Sanforized-labeled. 
A  new  shirt  free  if  one  ever  shrinks  out  of  fit ! 


a  fighter 
plane  ? 


Because,  it  is  similarly  streamlined !  It  has  the  "Mitoga" 
figure-fit  (that's  the  fuselage),  tapered  sleeves  (they're 
the  wings),  sloping  shoulders  (the  cockpit).  There's  no 
bunchy  excess  fabric,  anywhere. 


O  fflfffl/)  Because  the  buttons  on  Arrow  Shirts  are  practically  as 

I    n  permanent!  They  are  lashed  to  their  moorings  with  the 

fflafK  (  patented  Arrow  Button  Stay.  And  they  are  as  perfect 

buttons  as  your  eyes  have  ever  beheld. 


no  other 
shirt  ? 


Because  they're  the  only  shirts  with  the  one-and-only 
Arrow  collar  —  which  compliments  your  neck,  be  it  long, 
or  short.  A  fresh  white  Arrow  is  a  terrific  builder-upper! 
Get  some — today!  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

•     BUY   U.S.  WAR    BONDS   AND   STAMPS    * 


"Oh,  he'll  pour  it  right  back.  He  just  got  lonesome  for  the  bells" 


CHARLES     CAATWOISHT 


have  been  able  to  form  unmatched  teams. 

The  average  pilots  of  both  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  the  Jap  navy  have  had  much 
more  experience  than  the  British  or  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  fighting  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  using  masses  of  planes  to 
overwhelm  the  other  side.  Each  British 
or  German  squadron  will  have  possibly 
only  a  few  experienced  pilots;  the  others 
will  all  be  youngsters  and  in  reality  ama- 
teurs. This  is  bound  to  be  true. 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
an  air  battle  between  Japanese  navy 
fighter  pilots  and  a  squadron  of  German 
fighter  pilots.  In  my  opinion,  the  Japs 
would  make  short  work  of  the  Germans, 
due  to  better  experience  and  more  intel- 
ligent tactics. 

The  British,  when  we  have  tried  to 
teach  them  advanced  tactics,  have  told 
us,  "Our  tactics  must  be  simple.  Our  pi- 
lots can  learn  only  one  or  two  things; 
they  haven't  time  to  learn  the  fine  points 
of  the  art."  The  Germans  are  up  against 
the  same  thing  because  of  their  rapid 
expansion. 

In  our  Navy  up  to  now  this  hasn't 
been  necessary.  We  have  been  able  to 
keep  teams  together,  to  carry  tactics 
further  and  further— tactics  that,  com- 
pared with  the  British  and  German,  are 
highly  intricate  and  require  skilled  and 
careful  co-ordination.  The  Japs  have 
done  the  same  thing.  But  even  today  the 
Germans  and  British — and  the  Japs  too 
— are  learning  things  about  air  fighting 
that  we  knew  ten  years  ago.  They  still 
haven't  learned  all  the  things  we  know. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  the 
American  fighter  plane  is  constantly  re- 
ported as  inferior  to  the  Zero.  Now 
the  Japs  were  smarter  than  we  were: 
They  built  a  pure  fighter  and  ignored 
everything  else.  We,  with  our  economy 
program  in  prewar  days,  built  a  com- 
bination fighter  and  bomber.  We  sacri- 
ficed climb  and  maneuverability  in  order 
to  build  a  plane  that  would  withstand  the 
strains  of  diving.  We  also  insisted  on 
peacetime  safety  standards. 

Had  we  built,  in  peacetime,  a  fighter 
with  high  climb  and  maneuverability,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  strength,  the  American 
public  would  have  screamed  to  high 
heaven  every  time  a  young  student  pilot 
heaved  back  in  a  dive  and  pulled  his 
wings  off.  We  would  have  been  accused 
of  murdering  youngsters.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  our  fledgling  pilots 
learned  not  to  abuse  a  plane,  these  ac- 
cidents would  have  stopped. 


Is  has 


I  pi 


-m 
Ikhi 


ill 


B! 


Personally,  I  would  rather  haw 
fighter  that  would  shed  its  wings  w 
abused,  if  it  would  outperform  a  Z 
than  a  safer  plane — that  is,  safer  u 
it  got  into  battle  against  a  Zero. 

Fighting  is  a  combination  of  inst 
and  brainwork.  It  is  a  combination 
doing  what  you  have  learned  to  do  at 
matically,  and  at  the  same  time 
adjustments  for  the  various  chani 
the  situation  as  they  come  up.  In  a  fi| 
a  pilot's  mind  always  seems  to  him  tc 
brilliantly  clear,  and  I  think  this  is  tnn 
most  pilots. 

In  a  fighter  plane,  the  pilot  is 
the  directing  mechanism  of  a  battel 
flying  guns.  The  only  way  to  win  is 
thinking  faster  and  more  accurately  tl 
your  enemy;  you  will  get  him  if  you  h. 
equal  performance  and  are  a  better  p; 
and  marksman.  I  don't  think  it's  p 
sible  to  win  otherwise,  except  by  at 
dent,  and  those  accidents  just  dc 
happen.  You  can't  spray  the  air  w 
machine-gun  bullets  on  the  theory  ti 
one  bullet  is  going  to  hit  something, 
just  doesn't  work. 

Everybody  talks  about  "control  of  I 
air,"  but  very  few  people  know  the  me; 
ing  of  the  phrase,  or  how  control 
obtained.  Control  is  merely  ability  to  ( 
erate  your  own  planes  at  will,  over  c 
spot,  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  the  sai 
time  prevent  enemy  planes  from  comi 
into  that  locality  to  do  damage. 

Birth  of  the  Fighter  Plane 


The  fighting  plane  of  today  was  bo 
in  the  last  war,  when  we  flew  planes  i 
reconnaissance  purposes.  When  yo 
plane  met  an  enemy  plane,  you  nev 
thought  of  fighting;  you  just  waved 
him,  maybe,  and  went  on  photographi 
or  sketching.  Then  somebody  got  t 
idea  of  putting  a  gun  in  a  plane  and  p< 
shooting  the  enemy. 

At  first  this  was  a  free  gun,  and  th< 
somebody  invented  the  fixed  gun  firii 
through  the  propeller.  This  was  bett 
than  the  free  gun  because  it  could  be  he 
more  steadily  on  the  target.  So  the  wo 
of  the  plane  slowly  divided  into  scoutii 
and  fighting. 

As  the  fighter  progressed,  it  was  four 
that  it  could  shoot  down  any  other  tyi 
of  plane.  But  in  the  long  peace  peric 
came  the  idea  of  the  large  bomber  bri 
tling  with  guns,  and  many  people  thougl 
the  day  of  the  fighter  was  over.  As 
matter  of  fact,  many  people  in  the  Na\ 
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t  the  single-seater  was  on  the  way 

d  that  a  bomber  with  heavy  free 

ould  be  able  to  keep  fighters  away. 

rather   disproved   this  theory   in 

y  practice.   We  fighters  would  go 

d  have  a  mock  battle  against  tor- 

or    dive-bomber    squadrons    and 

invariably  shoot  them  all  down 

t  getting  touched  ourselves,  ac- 

g  to  the  rules,  and  as  recorded  by 

a  guns.    They  changed  the  rules 

to  make  it  harder  but  it  made  little 

nee  and  we  usually  could  get  in 

t  thirty  hits  on  a  multiplace  plane 

they  scored  one  on  us. 

it  became  obvious  that  the  day  of 

e-man  fighter  wasn't  over;  it  was 

eginning.    The   Battle  of  Britain 

on  because  the  British  had  a  better 

(the  Spitfire)  than  the  Germans. 

were  able  to  shoot  down  enough 

ers  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 

ans  to  continue  daylight  raids. 

out  a  sufficient  number  of  fight- 
ou  can*t  get  control  of  the  air.  To 
lat,  you  have  to  have  superior  speed. 
:uverability  and  climb,  in  order  to 
tie  to  choose  the  time  and  place  and 
[  for  attack.  Against  a  large  bomber, 
fighter  attacks  at  the  wrong  angle. 
e  the  bomber  can  bring  a  lot  of 
gun  power  against  him,  he  will  be 
down.  But  he  has  the  choice  of 
.  and  if  he  is  properly  trained,  the 
ber  hasn't  a  chance. 

America's  Best  Heavy  Bomber 

e  Flying  Fortress  is  probably  the 

we  have  to  date  of  heavy,  free-gun 

bers.    They  sacrifice  a  little  bomb 

and  speed  to  get  heavy  fire  power. 

Germans  use  high  speed  for  protec- 

The  British  try  to  use  high  alti- 

We  use  heavy  fire  power,  and  the 

specting  fighter,  if  he  doesn't  know 

to  do,  will  naturally  get  shot  down 

use  he  is  up  against  more  fire  than 

:an  handle;  and  that  is  the  reason 

the  success  of  the  Flying  Fortress. 

>oard  a  carrier,  torpedo  and  bomber 

ts  treat   fighter   pilots  with   a  great 

of  consideration  because  they  know 

time  and  again,  their  lives  are  going 

epend  on  how  good  the  fighter  pilots 

There    never    is    any    friction,    of 

'rse.  and  there  is  mutual  respect. 

Vhile  a  torpedo  plane  is  deadly  to  a 

ace  ship,  it  is  much  more  vulnerable 

to  antiaircraft  fire  and  fighters.  Our 

tics  in  peacetime  were  based  on  what 

thought  antiaircraft   fire  would  do 

as.   Now  we  pay  little  attention  to  it, 


and  our  tactics  are  based  only  on  what 
fighters  can  do  to  our  planes.  A  success- 
ful torpedoing  from  a  plane  often  de- 
pends on  how  close  the  plane  can  get, 
and  that  brings  it  into  a  zone  of  intense 
fire.  The  Japs  launch  their  torpedoes 
from  as  high  as  three  hundred  feet,  going 
at  two  hundred  knots. 

Now,  all  our  torpedo  planes  are 
equipped  to  do  high-level,  horizontal 
bombing  in  battles.  The  squadron  com- 
mander usually  has  his  choice — bombs 
or  torpedoes.  But  if  a  commander  chose 
to  go  in  against  an  enemy  from  a  high 
altitude  and  do  horizontal  bombing,  his 
pilots  wouldn't  speak  to  him.  That's  a 
fact.  They  know  that  horizontal  bomb- 
ing against  maneuvering  ships  is  ineffec- 
tive. More  planes  will  come  back  from 
a  horizontal  bombing,  because  they  can 
stay  up  where  the  enemy  fighters  are  less 
likely  to  intercept  them,  but  any  pilot 
knows  that  in  the  tough  fights  we  have 
with  the  Japs,  it's  get  the  enemy  carrier 
or  he'll  get  you — and  you  can't  get  him 
from  'way  upstairs. 

The  Battle  of  Midway  was  my  last  ac- 
tion for  a  time.  After  it  was  over,  I  was 
detached  from  old  Fighter  Squadron 
Three  and  command  was  given  to  my 
engineering  officer,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Edward  H.  O'Hare.  I  know  of 
no  one  I'd  rather  see  take  my  old  com- 
mand into  new  battles. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  a  fighter  pilot  shouldn't  be  over 
twenty-five.  They  got  this  idea  from  the 
British,  who  had  to  take  youngsters  and 
had  no  older,  experienced  pilots.  I  am 
thirty-seven  and  I  don't  hold  with  the 
British  theory.    I'll  tell  you  why: 

I  don't  think  a  pilot  should  learn  to 
be  a  fighter  at  thirty-seven,  but  if  he 
has  been  in  fighters  and  has  grown  up 
with  the  game,  he  ought  to  continue  as 
long  as  he  can  do  the  job.  So  long  as  I 
can  lick  all  these  youngsters  coming  out 
of  training  bases,  and  at  the  same  time 
eat  an  apple.  I'm  not  too  old  to  be  a 
fighter  pilot.  I  would  rather  have  ex- 
perience in  the  cockpits  of  my  squadron 
than  youth  and  untrained  exuberance. 
I'd  just  as  soon  have  both,  but  experi- 
ence is  really  more  important. 

The  matter  of  guts,  of  course,  comes 
into  fighting.  If  you  are  going  to  fight, 
you  have  to  go  in  there  and  fight  and 
face  the  enemy  fire.  You  can't  run  away. 
In  the  fights  I've  been  in,  everybody  had 
courage  and  determination.  It  was  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
The  valor  of  ignorance  is  worth  nothing. 
The  End 
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CASTLE    FILMS' 
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Flashing  runs!   Smashing  tackles!   Light- 
ning plays   by   famous  players!    Breath- 
takers  from  the  year's  greatest  games!  A 
thrill  a  second!   A  great  sports  master- 
piece! The  football  epic  every  fan  will 
want  to  own  and  show!  Order  now! 
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....ORDER    FORM.... 

Please  send  Castle  Films'  "Football  Thrills 
OF  1942"  in  the  size  and  length  checked. 

8  mm.  50  ft $1.75  □ 


8  mm.  180  ft.  .  . 
16  mm.  100  ft.  .  . 
16  mm.  360  ft.  .  . 
16  mm.  Sound,  350  ft. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


With  the  arrest  of  Gandhi  and  other  leaders,  extremists  of  Indian  Nationalism 
took  over  Calcutta's  main  streets,  cut  down  telephone  and  electric  wires,  set 
public  buildings  afire.   Gurkhas,  military   police,   rode   out   to   restore   order 


Riot  Time  in  India 

By  Daniel  De  Luce 

ASSOCIATED     PRESS     CORRESPONDENT 


BRITISH     PRESS    SERVICE 


Revolt  in  India  is  far  from  the 
way  you  imagine  it.  Here's  the 
firsthand  account  of  a  man 
who  rode  with  the  Gurkhas  in 
the  thick  of  the  Calcutta  riots 


YOU  could  almost  beat  the  laps 
exchange  hissing  compliments  in 
Burma  'cross  the  Bay.  It  was  riot 
time  in  Calcutta,  commercial  jewel  ol 
the  British  Empire.  It  was  civil  wai  in 
the  heart  of  the  chief  city  of  [ndia. 

The  switchboard  of  the  Lalbazar  Po- 
lice Station,  a  block  olf  Wellesley  Square, 
was  busy.  A  sergeant  with  an  English 
name  but  more  than  a  dash  of  Indian 
blood  in  his  veins  took  the  calls,  cool  as 
a  Singapore  Sling  when  ice  frosts  the 
glass. 

"Two  trams  burning  on  Tollygunge 
Bridge?  Yes.  sir.  we'll  send  a  patrol 
lorry  there,  but  it  may  take  some  time, 
you  know.  Six  persons  injured  by  flying 
glass?  Yes.  please  get  the  ARP  to  look 
after  them." 

The  sergeant  scribbled  on  his  pad. 
Fifteen  cases  of  tramway  incendiarism 
in  the  last  hour,  not  to  mention  other 
things  like  murder. 

Upstairs,  a  crusty,  white-haired  In- 
dian of  wide  girth,  in  starched  khaki  uni- 
form with  two  rows  of  ribbons,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  DSP  (Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Police)  held  a  council.  He'd 
just  been  supplied  with  500  Gurkhas — 
tough,  shaven-headed  mercenaries  from 
the  Himalayan  State  of  Nepal,  outfitted 
with  rifles  and  bayonets  and  steel  hel- 
mets. They  were  military  police,  not  the 
ordinary  unarmed  constables  who  were 
thrown  against  mobs  in  lathi  charges. 

The  lathi,  that  leaded  bamboo  pole  so 
effective  in  bygone  years  on  docile  fol- 
lowers of  Gandhi's  Satyagraha,  wasn't 
worth  a  copper  pice  now.  The  wild  men 
of  Indian  Nationalism  were  on  the 
loose.  If  your  skin  was  as  chocolate- 
brown  as  theirs,  that  didn't  matter.  If 
you  rode  the  trams,  you  were  the  enemy. 
If  you  wore  a  vestige  of  Western  dress, 
they  stoned  you.  The  wild  men  had 
taken  over  miles  of  Calcutta's  main 
streets.  They  cut  down  telephone  and 
electric  wires.  They  set  public  buildings 
afire.  They  wrecked  mailboxes  and 
strewed  the  letters  in  gutter  mud. 

The  Gurkhas  formed  up  in  trim  lines 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  Lalbazar's  com- 
pound. The  paunchy  DSP,  rivulets  of 
sweat  running  down  his  stern  cheeks,  ad- 
justed the  polished  Sam  Browne  belt 
around  his  waist  and  gruffly  announced 
his  orders:  Clean  out  Chattaranjan  Ave- 
nue. Disperse  all  mobs  encountered  in 
the  Central  District.  If  necessary,  shoot. 
The  Gurkhas  looked  at  the  Indian  with 
impassive  Mongolian  faces.  The  first 
detachment  climbed  on  an  open  truck, 
and  it  moved  out.  Yon  climbed  aboard, 
too,  if  you  had  a  steel  helmet,  a  revolver 
and  the  DSP's  permission.  The  Gurkhas 
would  silently  make  room  for  you. 

In  a  tenement  street,  canyoned  by  five- 
story  squalid  apartment  buildings,  in 
which  Indian  families  live  and  breed 
with  ten  to  twenty  persons  in  a  room, 
the  Gurkhas  went  into  action.  Tiny 
doorway  shops  had  become  a  sprawling 
chaos,  their  stocks  of  betel  nut,  ciga- 
rettes, chapatties,  bananas  and  cotton 
cloth  looted  and  scattered  by  yelling 
mobsters.  Who  owned  these  little  stores? 


A  Moslem  worker  at  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Works,  which  tied  up  In- 
dia's war  effort  recently  when  its 
42,000  employees  quietly  quit  work 


Not  the  Viceroy  in  New  Delhi  but 
ble     dark-skinned     tradesmen 
Mukerjee,  Rabindra  or  Nuwasaml 

Brickbats,    chunks    ol    paving 
broken   pottery,  lagged  slivers  of 
bottles  began  to  fall  on  the  squat 
tary  police     I  he  barrage  seemed  to 
from  every  window  ol  every  Hat 
tin  owing  distance.    The  Gurkhas  I 
their  nlles  at  the  nearest  target — : 
ond-floor    veranda    across    the 
where  dark  heads  ducked  down  q 
The  barrage  continued.     Two  Ci 
fired. 

At     the     next     coiner,     hundn 
screaming   human   beings   with   vi 
nous    vshite    cheesecloth    around 
loins  collected  in  a  writhing  mass 
filled  the  intersection.     The  police 
tachment  commander  shouted   an 
matum  to  disperse.     His  language 
Bengali.  The  jeering,  maddened  crii 
the  crowd  sounded  like  a  storm 

The  Gurkhas  pointed  their  rifles 
the  street,  all  except  one  who  was 
bling  with  a  gash  on  his  left  shoi 
from    which    blood    dripped    down 
khaki  shirt.     Four  of  the  twelve 
men  fired.  Crisp  explosions  and  the 
of  steel-jacketed  bullets. 

The  mob  faded  like  a  mirage  but, 
in    panic,    it   carried    off   its   dead 
wounded,  into  doorways,  down  a 
around  corners.    The  stony-faced  O 
has  marched  off  on  foot  to  find  the 
clot  of  demonstrators.     Behind   thi 
out  of  rifle  shot,  Nationalists  stole 
to  the  street  by  twos  and  threes. 

Marching  with  the  Gurkhas,  you 
dered  if  Americans  had  much  of  an 
of  what  civil  war  was  like  in  India, 
yourself  had  imagined  it  as  brown 
against  white.    But  it  wasn't.    Both 
were   brown.     This   affair   in   Calci 
might  be  likened  to  New  York,  if 
Japs  were  waiting  up  in  Canada, 
native  rebels  on  the  island  of  Manha 
had  seized  and  isolated  Greenwich 
lage  and  the  Bowery,  and  Montana-boi 
cops  were  ordered  to  clean  them  up 

A  Tragic  Picture 

But  the  little  action  you'd  just  wit 
nessed  was  only  a  microscopic  brust 
stroke  on  the  blood-red  1942  picture  o; 
India..  Back  at  the  Lalbazar  station,  tht 
busy  sergeant  on  the  telephone  switch 
board  could  tell  you  much  better  what"; 
happening  all  over  Calcutta.  Even  htj 
can  only  guess  about  the  rest  of  India  I 

Ask  him  now,  as  he  casually  smoked 
an  English  cigarette  during  five  min- 
utes' relief.  He  says.  '"Judging  from  all 
reports,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  been  shot  today,  but  we're  un 
able  to  tell  the  ratio  of  dead  to  wounded 
because  few  cases  ever  get  to  the  hos- 
pital. About  seventy-five  were  shot 
yesterday.  Tomorrow,  the  mobs  will 
probably  taper  off  and  we  won't  have 
much  trouble  for  another  week  or  two. 
Four  sergeants  and  thirteen  constables 
have  been  seriously  hurt  since  morning. 
These  aren't  the  worst  riots  in  Calcutta's 
history.  But  we  police  are  always  on 
the  spot,  as  you  Americans  say.  If  we 
don't  preserve  order,  it's  all  our  fault. 
If  we  use  force  and  there's  casualties, 
the  politicians  who  blamed  us  for  the 
disorders  are  the  sods  who  try  to  sack 
us  from  our  jobs." 

He  heels  out  his  cigarette  on  the  stone 
floor.  "When  the  mobs  destroy  private 
property,  you  should  hear  the  wealthy 
lads  swear  at  the  police.  Queer  thing, 
isn't  it?  They're  the  moneybags  for  the 
'big  movement.'  Another  queer  thing, 
too:  The  British  don't  really  rule  India. 
The  Indians  do  the  ruling  for  them.  How 
many  British  do  you  see  in  the  police  or 
the  railway  system  or  the  telegraph  or 
the  tax  collector's  office?    The  number 
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It's  good  to  know  there  are  some  things  which  the  pressures 
of  war  have  not  changed,  and  one  of  them  is 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 

It  comes  to  you  with  the  same  high  quality  that  made 
this  fine  whiskey  Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family. 
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NTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  .  .  .  BOTTLED  IN  BOND,  100  PROOF 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 
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A  Picture  We've  Framed  for 
4,000,000  Mothers 

lhis  is  an  American. 

Last  month  he  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday— and  now 
he's  going  to  be  a  soldier! 

The  steps  he  is  standing  on  are  the  steps  to  the  train  that 
will  take  him  away  to  war.  As  he  waves  farewell,  he  makes  a 
picture  that  will  live  forever  in  a  mother's  heart — a  picture  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  4,000,000 
mothers  all  over  the  nation. 

Once  he  boards  his  train,  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  this 
soldier-to-be;  no  accommodations  too  luxurious;  no  food  too 
nourishing  and  appetizing;  no  reasonable  favors  too  hard  to 
grant.  Compared  to  service  men  in  other  lands,  he  lives  and 
rides  like  a  king! 

America's  railroads  are  grateful  for  the  leading  role  they 
have  been  able  to  play  in  this  life  drama.  The  knowledge  that 
they  are  able  to  transport  this  boy,  and  millions  like  him,  swiftly, 
safely,  and  most  comfortably  to  military  destinations,  is  ample 
compensation  for  years  of  planning  and  preparedness. 
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"No  bean  soup?   What  kind  of  store  is  this?   Why, 
I  just  got  two  dozen  cans  at  the  corner  store!" 


JACK    MACOV 


of  foreign-born  officials  in  India  is  so 
small  it's  laughable.  They've  got  the 
best  jobs  and  the  highest  salaries,  natu- 
rally. But  if  the  Indians  all  got  together 
and  just  puffed  their  breath  once,  that 
would  be  enough  to  blow  all  the  pukka 
sahibs  out  of  the  country.  And  then 
what  a  real  civil  war  we'd  have!" 

Over  at  your  hotel,  the  Great  Eastern 
(where  ex-AVG  pilots,  who  now  fly  for 
the  Chinese  national  airline,  compare 
notes  on  dysentery  and  dengue  fever), 
you  read  your  evening  paper.  It's  a 
Moslem  newspaper  and  an  organ  for  Mo- 
hammed AH  Jinnah's  Moslem  League, 
which  claims  that  Moslems  and  Hindus 
are  two  different  nations  and  that  the 
former  must  have  an  independent  state 
if,  and  when,  the  British  retire  from  the 
subcontinent.  Jinnah  has  asked  his  co- 
religionists and  co-workers  to  abstain 
from  the  Hindu  politicians'  "big  move- 
ment," but  his  newspaper  gives  as  much 
prominence  as  the  censor  will  allow  to 
three  columns  of  provincial  commu- 
niques reporting  bloodshed  and  violence 
against  the  British  Raj. 

You  read  of  scores  shot  to  death  in 
Orissa  or  Bombay  or  Bihar.  The  com- 
munique regarding  Calcutta  events  of 
yesterday  is  brief  and  vague.  It  lists  no 
fatalities.  (The  police  sergeant,  you  re- 
member, had  estimated  the  previous 
day's  toll  at  75.)  There  are  two  unusual 
items:  At  an  upcountry  railway  station, 
a  British  army  officer  and  four  men  were 
seized  by  a  mob,  drenched  with  kerosene 
and  burned  alive.  At  another  station  in 
the  same  area,  two  Canadian  airmen  of 
the  R.A.F.  met  a  similar  ghastly  fate. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Moslem 
newspaper  is  a  complex  of  contradic- 
tions. A  handout  from  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information  is  printed  ver- 
batim. It  concerns  war  factories  in  Eng- 
land. Another  ho-hum  release  comes 
from  the  U.  S.  government's  branch 
propaganda  office  in  New  Delhi.  It  tells 
of  tank  production  in  America  up  300 
per  cent  over  an  unstated  base  figure. 

In  a  corner  of  the  page  is  an  adver- 
tisement prepared  by  a  British  expert  in 
the  Indian  government  and  paid  for  by 
Indian  taxpayers.  It  shows  a  repulsive, 
grinning  Jap  and  warns  the  reader  that 
if  the  Japs  come  to  India,  they  will  take 
jobs  away  from  Indians. 

Another  advertisement  in  this  series 
has   warned  the   Indian   public   that  if 


the  Japs  occupy  the  country,  they  w 
"change  the  beloved  names."  An  a< 
companying  illustration  shows  the  riv< 
front  at  Benares  and  implies  that 
might  soon  be  called  Tojo  unless  ever' 
one  gets  into  the  United  Front  spor 
sored  by  the  Viceroy. 

But  the  editor  slyly  puts  his  own  tw 
chips'  worth  in  a  column  of  persons 
opinion,  so  carefully  worded  as  to  anno 
the  authorities  without  risking  a  shut 
down  order.  He  recalls  blandly  ths 
Lord  Chelmsford  came  to  Salchi  on 
visit  less  than  a  generation  ago  and 
it  renamed  Jamshedpur  as  a  whim. 

The  Editor's  Deft  Needling 

He  mentions  the  wife  of  another  Vitt 
roy,  who  had  a  state  railway  coach  ex 
pensively     redecorated    to    match    he  - 
favorite  color  scheme.    He  asks  why  th.   J  ] 
English  are  so  sensitive  of  Indian  feel  — 
ings   that   they   refer   to   themselves  a    _ 
"Europeans"  instead  of  white  men.   H« 
casually  brings  up  the  Indian  indigna 
tion    over    the    "white    road"    and   tht 
"black  road"  over  which  refugees  fron 
Burma    were    segregated    according  t 
their  complexions. 

The  editor  does  a  skillful  job  of  prick- 
ing minor  sore  points  of  the  ruling 
power.  Had  he  done  it  in  an  Axis-oc 
cupied  country,  he  would  have  been  ir 
jail  pronto. 

You  can  live  at  Calcutta's  best  hotel 
in  Asiatic  luxury  and  go  swimming  a^ 
the  best  club,  where  Indians  are  not  ad 
mitted,  and  hardly  know  there's  a  civil 
war  on.  You  might  not  even  hear  about 
such  a  big  thing  as  the  sudden  strike  in 
India's  largest  industrial  plant,  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Works.  It's  located  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta 
in  Bihar  Province  where  "Europeans' 
have  been  slain. 

On  August  19th,  the  Tata  manage- 
ment gave  42.000  workers  a  bonus 
equivalent  to  three  months'  wages.  Al- 
most overnight,  the  42,000  quietly  quit 
work.  Fifteen  thousand  workers  in  other 
plants  which  depended  upon  Tata  for 
electric  power  likewise  became  idle. 
Labor  leaders  said  the  strike  would  last 
until  a  national  government  of  Indians 
was  installed  at  New  Delhi. 

Tata,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  more  impor- 
tant to  India's  war  effort  than  U.  S.  Steel 
is  to  America's.    Were  the  management 


ndibor  in  cahoots  to  hijack  the  Brit- 
.b.aj?  If  you  expressed  doubt  that 
hlivas  true,  Indians  smiled  patroniz- 
ftSat  you.  The  strike  was  still  going 
_Jhen  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  in  a 
i*;  utterance,  indicated  there  was 
Jfcause  for  alarm  about  India. 

luck,  you  get  an  inside  account  of 
the  Japs  are  putting  their  finger  in 
idian  pie.    It's  told  you  by  a  group 
idian    journalists    who    typify    the 
intelligentsia.  They  let  their  shirt- 
lang  out  over  their  loin  cloths,  their 
hs  are  stained  crimson  from  betel 
ut  they  speak  grammatical  English. 
f  course,  we  listen  to  the  Japanese 
ess  every   night,"   says   a   middle- 
Bengali,  peering  over  steel-rimmed 
acles  at  you.  "We  Indians  may  have 
i    lferiority  complex  about  the  Eng- 
but   the   Japanese   soothe   us  and 
■  us.     They  promise  us  the  moon 
he  stars.    I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
Why     change      masters?      But 
ger  men  of  hotter  blood  are  not  so 
nal  as  I. 
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A  Hard  Job  for  Detectives 

dia  is  an  enormously  large  coun- 
The  CID  (Criminal  Investigation 
rtment)  is  a  handful  of  overworked 
All  the  thousands  of  Indian  con- 
made   by   Japanese   in   peacetime 
hard  to  sort  out  from  millions  of 
s  of  common  or  garden  variety  anti- 
sh  sedition.     But  those  contacts  are 
ingfor  Japannow.  Importantwork." 
ther  Bengalis  furnish  details.    They 
that   railway  employees   of  high 
rity,  at  Japanese  bidding,  are  re- 
sible  for  continual  sabotage  on  key 
Any   vital   message    transmitted 
government  telegraphs  is  liable  to 
h  enemy  hands  within  twenty-four 
rs.     Jap-coached   labor  leaders  sap 
industries    by    unexpected   strikes, 
et  military  information  is  scientifi- 
y  collected  for  the  Japanese  across 
frontier  in  Burma. 
Irhe  Bengalis  say  that  if  Indians  gained 
Bisive  control  of  the  government,  the 
Bple  would  expect  a  separate  peace 


with  Japan.    "Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  think  are  pro-Japanese." 

They  allege  the  Japanese  are  muster- 
ing an  "Indian  army"  from  Indian  popu- 
lations in  the  Far  East  and  that  it  would 
fight  for  Japan  under  the  illusion  that  it 
was  fighting  for  India.  Although  Japa- 
nese propaganda  describes  plans  for  an 
army  of  two  million,  the  Bengalis  esti- 
mate it  at  two  thousand. 

All  your  informants  are  Hindus  and 
Nationalists,  except  one  who  is  a  Nation- 
alist and  a  baptized  Christian.  They 
emphasize  that  they  consider  Americans 
a  race  apart  from  the  English,  though 
they've  heard  of  Jim  Crow  and  South- 
ern lynchings.  Not  all  demonstrators, 
however,  distinguish  between  American 
and  English  troops.  Only  the  other  day, 
two  American  Air  Forces  officers  were 
stoned  in  their  sedan  while  driving  out 
of  Calcutta.  When  the  American  Army 
dispatched  a  trainload  of  equipment 
across  India  recently,  it  sent  along  two 
officers  and  40  enlisted  men  with  tommy 
guns  to  make  sure  no  native  along  the 
right  of  way  had  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse toward  Satyagraha. 

Returning  to  the  Great  Eastern  and 
its  ten-course  dinner,  from  mulligatawny 
soup  to  goat's  cheese,  you  team  up  with 
an  American  flier  fresh  out  of  a  Wall 
Street  law  firm. 

"I'm  only  a  P-40  pilot  on  the  way  to 
China,"  he  says,  "and  all  I  know  about 
India  is  what  the  average  college  boy 
knows.  Offhand,  I'd  favor  giving  India 
back  to  the  Indians — if  it  were  mine  to 
give.  But  I've  got  a  little  personal  bias 
in  the  matter.  A  P-40  uses  a  lot  of  gas, 
and  most  of  the  gas  in  China  will  have 
to  come  from  India.  I'd  be  pretty  irri- 
tated if  I  couldn't  get  off  the  ground  at 
Kweilin  or  Hengyang  next  week  be- 
cause my  gas  supply  has  been  sabotaged 
here. 

"Regardless  of  who's  right  and  who's 
wrong  in  this  civil  war,  I'm  assigned  to 
fight  in  another  kind  of  war,"  the  ex- 
pride  of  Harvard  Law  School  declares. 
"When  I'm  sticking  my  neck  out,  all  I 
ask  from  everybody  is  co-operation." 
The  End 


4R.  FALA  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


by  ALAN  FOSTER 
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"I  rarely  attend  Cabinet  meetings" 
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2  Gilts  in  1 

Hickok  saddle-stitched  calfskin 
belt,  sterling  silver  initial 
buckle.  S3- 50. 

Hickok  LiveGLAS*  belt,  buckle 
with  Hickok  Bloc  initials, 
$2.50;  boxed  with  glass  ash- 
tray. 

Hickok  Stratoline  initials  on 
keychain  .  .  .  clever  patented 
ends.  $2.50. 

Hickok  Cameo  tie  chain, 
matching  collar  bar.  $3. 

Hickok  KoiNife  with  three 
Stratoline  initials;  has  knife 
and  file  blades.  $3.50. 

All  handsomely  gift-boxed 

•Vide  of  "Vliwllt."  tumml  r»«li,».T.M.*  C.C.O. 
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The  Telephone  Rang  All  the  Time 

Continued  irom  page  22 


Alice  followed  Jane  upstairs  to  her 
room  after  dinner.  Alice  was  three  years 
younger  and  her  curiosity  was  unin- 
hibited.   "What  cooks?"  she  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  Jane  said.  "It  just  seemed 
too  bad  that  father  couldn't  ask  Jim  out 
here  any  more,  so  I  told  Father  I  didn't 
mind." 

"There  must  be  more  to  it  than  that," 
Alice  said.   "What  about  Alan?" 

"Jim  isn't  coming  to  see  me.  He's 
coming  to  see  Father.'" 

Alice  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I  know 
you,"  she  said.  "It's  perfectly  obvious 
what  you're  doing." 

"What  am  1  doing?" 

"Trying  to  get  Jim  back."  Alice  said. 

The  telephone  in  the  hall  downstairs 
rang  and  for  once  Alice  went  to  answer 
it.  "It's  Mrs.  Dudley  Walker."  she 
shouted  up  the  stair  well.  "You're  to 
drive  two  oflicers  to  the  South  Norwalk 
station." 

When  Jane  got  home  after  delivering 
the  two  oflicers  the  family  had  scattered. 

She  went  into  the  library,  where  there 
was  a  radio  and  a  phonograph  and  a 
collection  of  records.  She  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  playing  tunes  that  she  and 
Jim  had  danced  to  through  that  golden 
fall  more  than  a  year  ago. 

SHE  came  down  to  breakfast  late  the 
next  morning  and  went  into  the  kit- 
chen to  find  coffee.  She  sat  down  at  the 
kitchen  table  so  she  could  talk  to  Bessie 
— the  big,  wise  colored  woman  who  had 
been  in  that  kitchen  ever  since  Jane 
could  remember. 

"Where  is  everybody?"  Jane  asked. 

"Your  father,  he's  gone  to  the  factory. 
Your  mother,  she  went  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  your  sister  Phyllis  go  with  her.  I 
don't  know  where  Alice  is." 

"Is  father  coming  home  for  lunch?" 

"Yes,"  Bessie  said.  "We're  havin" 
pretty  special  lunch  for  Mr.  Jim  Ren- 
shaw." 

Bessie  moved  about  the  kitchen  in  her 
slow,  efficient  fashion.  "You  goin'  take 
up  with  him  again?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  Jane  said.  "I  don't 
think  he  likes  me  any  more." 

"It  ain't  up  to  him,"  Bessie  said.  "If 
you  want  him  to  like  you  he  goin'  to.  He 
cain't  help  himself." 

Jane  felt  comforted.  Bessie  had  her 
own  kind  of  sophistication  and  she  spoke 
as  if  she  knew. 

"I  wasn't  very  nice  to  him,"  Jane  said. 

Bessie's  face  was  bland  as  she  spoke. 
"You  tellin'  me."  she  said.  "Some  day 
you  goin'  get  what  for." 

Jane  went  upstairs  and  combed  her 
hair  and  found  a  sweater  and  skirt.  Her 
hair  was  a  chestnut  wave  hanging  al- 
most to  her  shoulders.  She  thought  her 
hair  was  her  best  feature  but  her  eyes 
were  pretty  good  and  her  legs  were  per- 
fect. She  put  a  shabby  old  trench  coat 
over  everything  else  and  decided  the  ef- 
fect was  just  right — slightly  swanky  in 
its  carelessness. 

It  was  snowing,  so  she  had  to  use  the 
windshield  wiper  as  she  drove  to  the  sta- 
tion. She  got  out  and  stood  on  the  plat- 
form knowing  that  the  snowflakes  were 
glistening  in  her  hair  when  the  train  came 
in.  She  saw  Jim  walking  toward  her. 
looking  a  little  tired,  but  as  tall  and  lean 
and  homely  in  a  nice  way  as  she'd  re- 
membered him.  He  was  the  only  man 
she'd  ever  been  truly  in  love  with. 

"Hello,  Jane,"  he  said. 

Jane  held  out  her  hand  and  when  he 
took  it  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  gave 
him  that  limpid  look  that  had  served  her 
so  well  in  the  past. 


"Hello — Jim,"  she  said  huskily, 

It  was  his  cue  to  take  hoi  in  his  arms. 
But  he  didn't.  He  picked  up  his  bag  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way  and  put  it  in  the 
back  of  the  station  wagon. 

line  waited  loi  him  to  begin  as  she 
drove  toward  the  village 

"How  come?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "Father  told  me  how 
much  he  missed  seeing  you.  After  all — 
just  because  we  thought  we  were  in  love 
and  quarreled  when  we  found  out  we 
weren't  is  no  reason  why  we  should  keep 
him  from  seeing  you." 

"There  you  go,"  Jim  said 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Jane 
said. 

"Yes  you  do.  You  know  we  didn't 
quarrel  because  we  found  out  we  weren't 
in  love.  That's  just  your  fancy  way  of 
putting  it — so  it  sounds  true  when  it 
isn't." 


me.    You  go  and  play  while   1   talk  to 
your  fathei 
"The  only  thing  that  would  satisi\ 

I  ather  would  be  for  us  to  go  to  the  dance 
together." 
"I'm  here  ti>  please  your  father.  I  can 

lake  it." 

JANF  drove  on  home,  wondering  how 
she  would  explain  to  Alan.  The  tele- 
phone rang  as  she  and  Jim  went  into  the 
hall.   Jane  answered  it. 

"Jane  dear,"  Alan  said,  "I'm  stuck 
here  in  New  York  till  six  o'clock  or  later 
but  I'll  catch  the  first  train  I  can." 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "I'm  in  a  jam.  An 
old  friend  of  father's  has  turned  up  and 
I'm  honor  bound  to  make  his  week  end 
as  pleasant  as  I  can.  Father  will  expect 
me  to  take  him  to  the  dance." 

Alan  didn't  answer  immediately.  Jane 
could  picture  him  at  his  desk.    He  was 


COLLIERS 


'The  old  man's  trying  for  a  Navy  commission.   I've  got 
to  go  home  and  help  him  bone  up  on  his  arithmetic" 


"Why  do  you  think  we  quarreled?" 
Jane  asked. 

"Let's  not."  Jim  said. 

"I  certainly  thought  you  didn't  love 
me  when  you  left  and  never  came  back. 
You  threw  me  down." 

"You  haven't  changed,"  Jim  said. 
"You  still  twist  the  facts  so  they'll  make 
you  look  better." 

JANE  kept  her  eyes  straight  ahead. 
"I'm  not  that  kind  of  person."  she 
said.  "I  never  was.  That's  just  your  stu- 
pid male  superiority." 

"You  know  why  we  quarreled." 

"We  quarreled  about  everything  be- 
fore we  got  through." 

Jim  grinned.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "But  you 
know  what  the  real  trouble  was.  I  told 
you  I  wished  you'd  quit  trying  to  slide 
out  of  everything  and  occasionally  hon- 
estly admit  you  were  wrong  instead 
of—" 

"We  quarreled  because  you  tried  to 
make  me  admit  you  were  morally  su- 
perior," Jane  said.  "You're  the  kind  of 
man — "  she  went  on  and  remembered. 
"In  another  minute  we'll  be  saying  un- 
pleasant things  to  each  other  and  I  prom- 
ised father  I  wouldn't.  There's  a  dance 
tonight.    Shall  I  get  you  a  blind  date?" 

"No,"  Jim  said.  "I  can  imagine  what 
kind  of  blind  date  you'd  pick  out  for 


a  distinguished-looking  man  of  forty, 
with  cultivated  manners.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  professor  of  physics  until 
the  Navy  had  commandeered  him  for 
some  hush-hush  job. 

"You  understand,  don't  you?"  Jane 
said. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  Alan  said.  "After 
all  we  had  a  date." 

"But,  Alan — I'll  explain  when  I  see 
you." 

"I'm  sure  you  will,"  Alan  said.  "I've 
never  known  anything  you  couldn't  ex- 
plain." 

"Oh.  Alan."  she  said.   "That's  so  un- 
fair.  I'll  see  you  at  the  dance,  won't  I?" 

"Yes."  Alan  said,  "you  will." 

Jane  felt,  as  she  hung  up,  that  he  might 
have  added,  "whether  you  want  to  or 
not,"  but  Alan  was  too  kind  to  say  it. 
She  saw  Jim  grinning  at  her  in  a  per- 
fectly maddening  way. 

"What's  funny?"  Jane  asked. 

"You,"  he  said  "That  conversation 
was  so  typically  Jane." 

"Did  I  say  anything  that  wasn't  true?" 

"Possibly  not,"  Jim  said.  "That's 
where  you're  clever.  You  use  the  facts 
to  create  a  wholly  false  impression  in- 
stead of  telling  the  simple  truth." 

"What  is  the  truth?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Jim  said.  "But  I'm 
beginning    to    have    a    hunch.     I    think 


you're    in    some    kind    ol    trouble 
you've  got  me  here  to  help  you  out^ 
it." 

lane  was  glad  to  hear  her  father  - 
ing  in. 

Lunch  was  jolly  and  the  family 
tered  quickly  aftei  ward,  so  she  was ; 
with  Jim.    She  went  into  the  library  I 
him.    "Wh.it  would  you  like  to  do 
afternoon?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  the  big  sofa  in  Imnti 
the  fireplace.  "Sleep."  he  said.  "If  yc 
run  along  I'll  shut  the  door." 

The    telephone    rang.     Mrs.    Dud 
Walker  asked  if  she  could  meet  fouri 
ficers  at  the  Bridgeport  station  and  dr 
them    to     Danbury.     Jane    thought 
wouldn't    be    any    worse    than    sit 
around  home  waiting  for  Jim  to  wi 
up  and  besides  it  was  her  job.    So 
said  she'd  go.    It  was  nearly  dmnertin 
when  she  got  back.    She  opened  the] 
brary  door  softly.   Jim  was  asleep. 

He  woke  up  when  her  father  ca 
home.    The  two  of  them  talked  gun 
rets  all  through  dinner  and  went 
to  the  library  afterward.    Jane's  mot! 
had  a  meeting.    Phyllis  went  off  with 
earful  of  people  to  a  party  in  Will 
Alice  disappeared.    Jane  sat  and  wait 
for  Jim.    It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
started  for  the  dance  and  Jim  talked 
turrets  all  the  way.   He  was  pleased 
her  father  wanted  him  to  go  out  to  C 
and  help  redesign  the  turret.    He  \ 
planning  to  leave  in  a  few  days. 

JANE  had   the   first  dance   with  Jim 
They  couldn't  help  dancing  well  ti 
gether.    But  Jane  knew  he  wasn't  yield' 
ing  to  her.    She  saw  Alan  on  the  ed| 
of  the  dance  floor.  She  had  to  introdu 
Jim  and  then  she  had  to  dance  with  Alan. 

"Your  Mr.  Renshaw  looks  a  bit  young 
to  be  your  father's  old.  old  friend,"  Alan 
said  as  they  danced. 

"I  didn't  mean  he  was  old,"  Jane  said. 
"I  meant  he  was  an  old  friend.  He  used 
to  work  for  father.  Now  he's  on  Long 
Island.  But  father's  plant  makes  part  of 
the  gun  turrets,  and  Jim  is  in  charge  of 
the  assembly." 

"How  long  is  he  going  to  be  here?' 
Alan  asked. 

"He's  going  back  to  New  York  to- 
morrow night." 

"Very  well,"  Alan  said.  "I'll  call  you 
up  tomorrow  night.  I  want  to  have  a 
serious  talk  with  you." 

Alan  and  Jim  both  disappeared  for 
hours  after  that  while  Jane  danced  with 
men  in  uniform  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  never  expected  to  see  again. 
She  was  glad  when  the  dance  was  over. 
She  wanted  to  go  home  with  Jim  and  sit 
in  front  of  the  library  fire.  She'd  play 
Remember  September  on  the  phono- 
graph and  Jim  would  remember  her. 
But  Doris  Walker  insisted  it  was  only 
one  o'clock  and  everybody  must  go  to 
her  house.  Jane  looked  at  Jim.  He 
nodded.  She  had  to  go  to  Doris'.  Alan 
said  he  was  going  home.  He  said  again 
he'd  call  her  up  Sunday  night. 

The  party  turned  into  what  Jane  would 
once  have  thought  a  beautiful  brawl.  It 
was  three  o'clock  before  she  could  sug- 
gest going  home. 

"I  can  see  you're  tired."  Jim  said. 

"I'm  not,"  Jane  said.  "I'm  just  bored." 

Doris  tried  to  keep  them.  She  said 
they  were  going  to  have  scrambled  eggs 
and  things.    But  Jane  was  firm. 

"You  drive,"  she  said  to  Jim,  when 
they  got  outdoors. 

It   was   close   to   zero.     The   station 
wagon  was  icy  inside  and  the  heater  was 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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enever  smoking  begins  to  "tell"  on 
ir  throat — -when  colds,  sore  throat 
hoarseness  warn  you  to  "take  it  easy" 
that's  when  it's  time  to  switch  to  Spud 
perials!  Smokers  everywhere  are  find- 
5  that  Spuds  give  their  throats  a  cool, 
reshing  change,  at  times  when  they 
uld  not  enjoy  ordinary  cigarettes  at 
.  For  the  new  Spud  Imperials  offer  this 
mbination  of  advantages: 

First,  Spuds  are  made  of  fine  selected 
itage  tobaccos — blended  to  perfection, 
cond,  Spuds  are  20%  longer,  to  give  you 
cooler,  cleaner  smoke,  with  more  of  the 


harsh  irritants  filtered  out.  Third,  Spuds 
contain  a  special  moisture-retaining  agent 
that  does  not  produce  acrolein — an  irri- 
tating gas  usually  present  in  cigarette 
smoke.  And  fourth,  Spuds  are  a  mildly 
mentholated  cigarette — made  by  an  ex- 
clusive process  that  distributes  cooling 
menthol  evenly  throughout  the  cigarette. 

So  try  Spuds  .  .  .  whenever  your  throat 
needs  a  rest  or  your  taste  wants  a  change. 
Spuds  now  come  either  cork  tipped  or 
plain,  at  the  same  price  as  other  popular 
brands.  The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Co.. 
Inc.,  "I  louse  of  Trad  it  ion,"  Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  Light  no  war  will  ever  dim ! 


Christmas  is  a  light. 

...  a  candle  burning  in  a  window. 

.  .  .  the  gleam  of  a  star  on  a  tree. 

.  .  .  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  on  Christmas  morning. 

But  Christmas  is  more  than  these.    Christmas  is  a  light  within. 

This  light  shines  brightest  in  the  face  of  a  child  —  but  it  glows  deepest 
in  the  hearts  of  a  father  and  a  mother  who  watch  the  child  at  play. 

For  the  light  that  we  know  in  our  hearts  at  Christmas  time  does  not 
belong  to  Christmas  alone,  or  to  children  alone. 


It  glows  in  the  heart  of  every  man  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  who  stands  ready  to  give  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  —  himself. 

It  shines  in  the  heart  of  the  worker  who  —  through  the  long  day,  the 
holiday  pleasures  given  up  —  gives  his  skill,  with  industry's  strength, 
for  freedom's  sake. 

And,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  gather  scrap,  use  less  sugar  and  coffee 
and  tea  and  meat,  walk  to  save  gasoline  and  tires,  and  keep  on  buying 
one  more  U.  S.  War  Bond. 

The  things  we  give,  and  give  up,  today  as  Americans,  are  gifts  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  opportunity  to  all  the  world  tomorrow. 
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though  we  have  seen  the  lights  go  out,  one  by  one,  in  many  oi  the 
ies  of  the  world,  this  lioht  still  burns,  inextinguishably,  in  the  heart 
every  American. 

id  while  it  burns,  in  true  devotion  to  a  cause,  a  faith,  a  loyalty, 
may  be  sure  that  one  day  we  shall  see  the  lights  come  on  again, 
e  by  one,  over  all  the  world. 

•  •  • 

fast  rears  General  Electric  has  manufactured  many  gifts  for  Santa's 
ck  —  gifts  that  kept  on  giving  in  terms  of  the  comforts  and  comm- 
ences that  modern  electrical  servants  bring  into  a  home.  This  year  xve 
s  manufacturing  the  tools  that  America  is  using  to  bring  liberty  and 
'■:  to  men  of  hove  and  good-will  everywhere. 
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ALL      AMERICA      KNOWS      BUDWEISER 


BUT    FEW    KNOW    THI 


■ 


•  ••To  Help  a  Child's  Dream  Come  Tru< 


1  candu  castle.  .  .  snowdrifts  of  marshmalloiv  !  What  youngster  hasn't  seen  them  in  him  dream. 

To  the  great  eandy  industry  of  America,  corn  syrup  is  a  necessary  ingredient.  Used 
other  foods  as  well  as  candy,  it  contributes  much  to  the  energy  and  nutrition  of  tl 
nation.  Many  millions  of  pounds  of  corn  syrup  are  produced  each  year  by  Anheuse 
Busch  for  manufacturers  of  many  essential  products.  Our  Corn  Products  Division  is  t 
industry  in  itself. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  striven  with  research  and  resources  to  better  the  metho« 
and  facilities  for  brewing  Budweiser.  To  do  this,  a  laboratory  specializing  in  fermento 
ogy  and  nutrition  was  necessary.  Discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  plai 
have  led  to  the  development  of  products  contributing  to  human  necessity  and  progres 
Some  of  these  products  would  appear  to  have  only  a  remote  relationship  to  brewin 
yet,  they  are  the  result  of  scientific  research  into  many  allied  fields. 

Endless  research  in  making  the  world's  leading  beer 

has  led  to  other  products 


In  addition  to  supplying  the 
armed  forces  with  glider  assem- 
blies, gun  turret  parts  and  food- 
stuffs, Anheuser-Busch  produces 
materials  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of: 

Baby  Foods  •  Bakery  Products 
Confections  •  Yeasted  Peanut  Butter 
Packaged  Foods  •  Ice  Cream  •  Soda 
Fountain  Syrups  •  Hospital  Diets 
Vitamin  Preparations  •  Food  Starches 
Tonics  •  Medicines  •  Animal  Feeds 
Batteries  •  Rubber  •  Paper  •  Soap 
Machine  Parts  •  Inks  •  Gums 
dues  •  Textiles  •  Adhesives  •  Flash- 
lights  •   Carpels  •  Twine 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
SAINT     LOUIS 


VITAMINS,  B  COMPLEX— Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  sources  of  natural  B  Complex  vitamins  for 
manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  and  food  products. 

VITAMIN  D — Formerly  America  depended  upon  Norway 
and  Japan  for  fish  oils  rich  in  Vitamin  D.  Today  we  produce 
from  yeast  enough  of  the  basic  material  for  Vitamin  D  to 
supply  the  entire  American  market. 

VITAMINS  FOR  LIVESTOCK— Anheuser-Busch  is  the  big- 
gest supplier  of  yeast  vitamins  to  fortify  animal  feeds, 
thus  improving  .the  quality  and  propagation  of  cattle  and 
poultry. 

SYRUPS — (for food — for  medicine) — In  addition  to  fine 
table  and  confectionery  syrups,  \nbeiiser-Busch  produces 
special  syrups  used  as  a  basis  for  medicines. 


STARCH — Thousands  of  food  industries  all  over  Vmeri 
choose  Anheuser-Busch  pure  food  corn  starch  for  ih 
products — millions  of  pounds  each  year,  ^e  also  -np| 
starch  to  the  textile,  paper  and  many  other  industries. 

FRESHER  FOODS— Retailers  of  frozen  foods  and 
cream  the  country  over  have  equipment  manufaetur 
until  recently  by  our  Refrigeration  Division.  Today,  ho 
ever,  this  division  is  working  all  out  on  glider  wing  a: 
fuselage  assemblies  for  our  armed  forces. 

BRE\D — Anheuser-Busch  is  one  of  America's  biggc-t  -u 
pliers  of  baker's  standard  and  enriched  yeasts  and  mi 
syrup  to  make  bread. 

DIESEL  ENGINES— Adolphus  Busch,  founder  of  Vnheufi 
Busch.  acquired  the  first  rights  to  manufacture  this  r« 
olutionary  engine  in  America  and  thus  started  our  gr< 
Diesel  industry  on  its  way. 
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r  help  until  the  motor  warmed  up.  But 
..pj:  was  alone  with  Jim  at  last.   They'd 

Jve  food  together  in  the  kitchen,  the 

\  y  they  always  did  after  dances  when 

fy  were  in  love.  And  he'd  want  to  take 

\r  in  his  arms. 
They  walked  through  the  garage  into 

t:  kitchen.  They  stood  with  their  backs 

t  the  range  getting  warm. 
'Do  we  eat?"  Jim  asked. 
There's  cold  steak,"  Jane  said.  "You 

i;d  to  like  cold  steak." 
HrYes,"  Jim  said,  and  covered  a  yawn. 
Jane  got  the  plate  of  steak  and  the 
ui  Ik  and  the  butter  out  of  the  icebox;  she 

?;ed  bread  and  got  madder  and  mad- 

cr. 

lil'You  didn't  used  to  be  a  bore,"  she 
Id.  "You  were  amusing." 
■"You  mistook  my  interest  in  you  for 
■t.  And  I'm  still  curious  about  you, 
fine.  How  serious  are  you  about  the 
■w  boy  friend?" 

|  "Alan  and  I  are  going  to  be  married," 
Lne  said. 

1  "What!"  Jim  said.  He  grinned  at  her. 
to  that's  the  trouble  you're  in.  How 
Is  your  father  and  mother  taking  it?" 

"They  don't  know  about  it  yet — it  only 
dppened  a  week  or  so  ago — in  New 
Ibrk.  It  was  quite  sudden." 
['Til  bet  it  was.  However  did  you  rope 
I  a  man  like  that?" 
I;  "Alan  is  the  finest  man  I've  ever 
)l  own,"  Jane  said. 

"I  wouldn't  wonder.    He  seemed  like 

■  nice  guy  to  me.  But  I  would  have 
■ought  he  was  old  enough  to  know 
Itter." 

"Alan  is  exactly  seventeen  years  older 
I  an  I  am."  Jane  said. 
i  Jim  finished  his  steak  and  helped  her 
tit  everything  away. 
■Jane  knew  when  she  went  to  bed  that 
;  e'd  never  go  to  sleep.  She'd  never  tried 
\  interest  a  man  before  and  failed.  She 
lanted  to  cry.  The  next  thing  she  knew 
[  e  sun  was  in  her  eyes.  She  blinked  and 
Jlrned  away  from  the  light  and  saw  Bes- 
fc's  face  in  the  doorway. 

"You  want  coffee?" 
I  "What  time  is  it?" 

■  "Most  noon." 

"Oh,  please,  Bessie,"  Jane  said.  "Bring 
e  coffee  and  take  some  to  Mr.  Ren- 
liaw." 

"He's  up.  He's  talkin'  to  your  father." 
[•Jim  and  her  father  talked  all  after- 
Ipon  and  came  out  of  the  library  only 
\  hen  Sunday-night  supper  was  served. 
C  was  half  past  eight  when  Jane's  father 
Lid  mother  went  out  to  make  a  call. 
Riyllis  left  five  minutes  later.  Jane  went 
|'ito  the  library  with  Jim.  She  had  about 
[>rty  minutes  before  she'd  have  to  take 

im  to  the  train  for  New  York.  And  he 
[fas  going  to   Ohio   for  the  duration. 

he  would  never  see  him  again.    And 

vlan  might  call  up  any  minute.  She 
ould  stall  him  but  Jim  would  hear  her 

oing  it. 

"  TE  PUT  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  fire 
,71  and  they  sat  on  the  sofa  watching 
ie  little  flames  appear  along  the  edges 
f  the  wood. 

"Tell  me  how  you  got  engaged  to 
vlan,"  Jim  said. 

"How  does  anybody  get  engaged?" 

"It's  no  problem  to  you.  You're  ever 
o  pretty  and  attractive  and  you're  a 
.atural  flirt.  And  when  a  man  begins  to 
|all  for  you,  you  know  how  to  show 
iim  the  deeper  side  of  your  nature — 
he  strong  sense  of  responsibility  you 
laven't  got." 

"You  have  a  gift  for  insult,"  Jane  said. 
>he  wished  she  could  kill  him.  She 
vished  he'd  take  her  in  his  arms  and  tell 
ier  he  loved  her. 

"Why  did  you  pick  on  a  college  pro- 
essor?" 

"I  like  things  you  don't  understand, 
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Jim.  Courtesy  and  kindness  and  good 
manners  and — " 

The  telephone  rang  and  she  was  ter- 
ribly afraid  it  was  Alan.  It  wasn't.  The 
superintendent  of  her  father's  plant  was 
on  the  wire.  Jane  promised  to  ask  her 
father  to  call  back  when  he  came  home. 
She  couldn't  bear  to  have  Alan  call 
while  Jim  was  there.  She  put  a  book  un- 
der the  receiver  so  the  telephone  couldn't 
ring  again,  and  went  back  to  the  sofa. 
She  had  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the 
clock  on  the  mantel. 

"I'm  mystified,"  Jim  said.  "Aside 
from  being  so  much  older  he  isn't  your 
type." 

"No  third  person  ever  understands 
why  two  people  fall  in  love,"  Jane  said. 

SHE  heard  Alice  coming  downstairs. 
Alice  stuck  her  head  in  the  door.  "I'm 
sorry  to  intrude,"  she  said.  "But  I  need 
a  pencil." 

She  got  the  pencil  and  started  back. 
She  stopped  halfway  down  the  hall  and 
called  out,  "You  left  the  receiver  up." 

"You  fix  it,  darling,"  Jane  said. 

She  heard  Alice  go  on  upstairs. 

"But  you  aren't  in  love  with  the  man," 
Jim  said. 

"No,"  Jane  said,  "I'm  not." 


That  startled  him.  He  sat  up  and 
looked  at  her.  "I  like  that,"  he  said.  "It 
sounds  like  the  girl  you  could  be  if  you 
only  wanted  to.   It's  honest." 

Jane  had  the  panicky  feeling  that  she 
was  going  to  cry  because  he'd  praised 
her.    And  then  the  telephone  rang. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Walker  wanted  to  know 
if  Jane  could  pick  up  two  officers  on  the 
way  to  the  9:42.  Jane  said  she  couldn't. 
Mrs.  Dudley  Walker  asked  if  Jane 
wasn't  going  to  the  9:42.  Jane  said  she 
was  and  hung  up  on  Mrs.  Walker.  She 
didn't  dare  put  the  book  under  the  re- 
ceiver again.  Alice  was  sure  to  find  an- 
other excuse  for  running  downstairs  and 
she'd  see  it. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  Jim  asked,  when 
she  went  back  to  the  sofa. 

"I  don't  know  why,"  Jane  said. 

"I  can  guess,"  Jim  said.  "There  seems 
to  come  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  girl 
who's  found  she's  attractive  when  she 
wonders  if  she  could  catch  an  older  man. 
You  had  to  try.  And  now  you  don't 
want  to  be  honest  with  him." 

"I  don't  like  telling  him  I  can't  marry 
him." 

"So  you  hornswoggled  your  father 
into  getting  me  out  here.  You  thought 
you'd  start  something  and  when  Alan 
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complained  about  it  you'd  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him  and  you'd  never  have  to  tell 
him — " 

"Stop,"  Jane  said.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  tears  back  and  she  had  to  keep  them 
back  or  Jim  would  think  she  was  using 
them  to  get  his  sympathy.  "You're  being 
just  as  mean  and  nasty  as  you  were  a 
year  ago.  You're  cruel.  I  despise  you.  I 
don't  care  if  Father  never  sees  you  again. 
I  won't  try  to  be  friends  with  you.  I  hate 
you.   I  think  you're — " 

The  telephone  rang  again.  It  would  be 
Alan  calling,  Jane  thought,  and  she 
couldn't  bear  it.  She  ran  out  into  the 
hall  and  grabbed  the  phone  and  yanked 
the  cord  loose  from  the  box  and  went 
back  into  the  library,  the  cord  trailing 
behind  her. 

Jim  was  standing  up.  "What  did  you 
do  that  for?"  he  asked. 

Jane  looked  at  him  and  knew  that  she 
had  lost.  He  thought  she  wasn't  on  the 
square  and  she  had  no  way  to  prove 
that  she  was. 

"You'd    better    get    your    coat    and 
things,"  she  said.    "We've  just  time  to 
make  the  train." 
The  doorbell  rang. 
"That  will  be  Alan,"  Jane  said. 
"Don't  look  so  stricken,"  Jim  said. 
"The  guy  wants  to  believe  you,  so  he 
will." 

Jane  turned  and  started  down  the  hall. 
She  hated  facing  Alan.  She  couldn't  bear 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  It  would  be  too 
awful. 

"Jane,"  Alan  said,  when  she  opened 
the  door.  "Has  he  gone?" 
"No,"  Jane  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Alan  said.  "I 
want  to  know  what  this  means." 

"I'm  sorry,  Alan,"  Jane  said.  "But 
you  have  a  right  to  know.  It  means  I'm 
a — a — something  not  very  nice.  I  tried 
to  make  you  fall  for  me.  I  don't  know 
why.  Maybe  it  was  because  you're  an 
older  man.  And  maybe  it  was  because 
I  was  trying  to  forget — somebody  else. 
But  I  haven't  any  excuse.  I  wasn't  in 
love  with  you  and  I  knew  it  and  still  I 
— I  tried  to  make  you  think  I  was.  I  told 
you  I  was.  I'm  terribly  ashamed,  Alan, 
but  that — that's  the  way  it  is." 

"You're  in  love  with  Jim,"  he  said. 
"I'm  sorry  I  told  you  that  story  about 
having  to  go  to  the  dance  with  Jim  be- 
cause he  was  an  old  friend  of  Father's. 
I  got  him  out  here  because  I  thought  his 
being  here  would  make  it  easier  to  break 
my  engagement  to  you." 
"I  see,"  Alan  said. 

"But  that  isn't  all  of  it,"  Jane  went  on. 
"The  real  reason  I  wanted  Jim  to  come 
was — was  that  I'd  been  in  love  with  him 
before  and  we  quarreled — and  I  wanted 
him  back." 

A  LAN  looked  at  her.  "You  don't  leave 
f\  me  much  to  say,"  he  began.  "I — I 
hope  you'll  be  happy,  Jane." 

He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  door 
and  Jane  started  back  to  the  library. 

She  met  Jim  halfway.  She  saw  that 
he  had  heard  it  all.  She  looked  down 
and  saw  that  she  still  had  the  telephone 
receiver  in  her  right  hand. 

"I  know  I'm  funny,"  she  said.  "Why 
don't  you  laugh?" 

But  he  wasn't  laughing.  He  was  look- 
ing at  her  the  way  she'd  wanted  him  to 
look  at  her.  He  put  his  arms  around  her. 

Jane  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"Will  you  forgive  me  for  all  those 
nasty  cracks  about  your  sliding  out  of 
things?"  he  asked.  "Because  after  what 
you  just  said  to  Howland,  they  can't  be 
true." 

"They  were,  though,"  Jane  said. 
"That's  why  they  stung." 

"I  love  you,"  Jim  said,  and  all  the 
hurt  was  gone. 

The  End 
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YEAR  OF  WRATH 

By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 


The  Story  Thus  Fur: 

SECRETLY"  in  the  pay  of  (he  Japanese, 
Gregory  Cogswell,  a  noted  news  broad- 
caster,  leaves  his  headquarters  in  Shanghai 
and  goes  to  Manila.  Before  he  sails,  he  em- 
ploys a  young  American  journalist — Nicholas 
("Nick")  Griggs     to  cany  on  for  him. 

Bunshiro  Vagi,  a  violently  anti-American 
agent:  Harold  Makita.  his  aide;  and  Ernst 
Sperling,  a  German  Na/i.  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Nick  (a  truthful  reporter)  must 
be  eliminated.  .  .  .  Nick  and  a  charming  girl 
Betty  Gaspard,  whose  lather,  a  Frenchman, 
loathes  the  Vichyilcs — are  in  love.  A  short 
time  before  Pearl  Harbor  is  attacked.  Betty's 
father  is  kidnaped  by  some  of  the  enemies, 
taken  to  Saigon  and  imprisoned  there. 


Learning  that  her  father  is  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed, Betty  decides  to  go  to  Saigon  ;  and  when 
Nick  (ordered  by  Cogswell  to  report  to  him  in 
Manila)  takes  a  boat  bound  foi  the  Philippines 
and  Saigon,  she  accompanies  him.  But  the 
boat  does  not  touch  at  Manila  it  goes  straight 
to  Saigon. 

In  the  French  Indo-Chinese  city.  Yagi  and 
Makita  (who  have  Mown  down)  keep  a  close 
eye  on  Nick.  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  aftei  his 
arrival,  he,  Betty  and  her  father  (who,  cleverly 
directed  by  his  daughter,  has  escaped  from 
prison)  are  on  a  ship  bound  for  Singapore. 

While  they  are  still  at  sea.  Pearl  Harbor  is 
bombed,  and  America  declares  war  on  Japan. 
As  they  are  discussing  the  news,  their  ship  is 
machine  gunned  by  a  Japanese  plane,  and 
Dixon — an  English  friend — is  killed. 


More  shocks  await  them.  Before  the  ship 
docks,  at  Singapore,  Nick  is  arrested  by  the 
English  authorities!  Nick  demands  to  know 
the  nature  ol  the  charges  against  him.  He  is  in- 
formed   that   Gregor)    (  OgSWell    has   cabled    to 

Singapore  and  accused  him  ol  being  a  spy.  in 
the  pay  ol  the  Japanese. 
The  young  American  is  taken  ashore.   The 

ship  docks.  Betty  takes  her  lather  to  a  hold 
After  which,  learning  that  one  of  Nick's 
friends ■-  Madame  Manis  Voorcn — is  in  the 
city,  she  calls  on  hei . 

Madame  Voorcn  is  in  love — or  supposed  to 
be  in  love — with  Cogswell.  She  appears  to  be 
surprised  when  Betty  tells  her  of  Nick's  arrest. 
They  discuss  the  strange  incident.  After  a 
lime,  Betty  says,  "You  know  that  Nick  is  inno- 
cent.   So,  that  makes  Cogswell  guilty." 


m  OF 
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VIII 

MADAME  VOOREN  S  faJ 
came  rigid  with  pain     Now 
shadows  surrounding  her  e 
were  more  pronounced.    "I  do  not 

you  to  undei  stand  nn  situation."  she 

at  last. 

"I'm  thinking  only  of  Nick." 

"Necessarily."  Madame  Voorcn  pi 
up  a  cigarette  and  had  difficult)  U 
it.    "I  know  this  American  vice-oi 
the  one  to  whom  you  spoke." 

"Tell  him  the  truth."  said  Hett 
him  what  you  know     You  can  tell  hi 

"I    don't   know   the   truth."    Ma 
Vooren  said   slowly.    "You   would 
wani  another  innocent  man  accused." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that."  Hetty 
Then    her    voice    softened.     "Mail 
Vooren,  1  have  wounded  you.  whej 
don't  want  to.    All  the  same,  you 
help.    I  know  you  will." 

Madame  Vooren  said.  "This  little  vict 
consul,  he  is  of  no  consequence  We  ma 
see  the  consul  general.  He  and  I  are 
strangers.  We  have  been  together  o 
many  occasions.  Yes."  she  said  wretch 
edly,  "he  and  I  and  Gregory." 

She  dressed  hastily,  reaching  almo« 
blindly  for  her  clothes.  In  Shangha^B 
had  lied  successfully  to  Sperling,  in  orde 
to  extricate  Nick.  Now,  to  help  botl 
Nick  and  Gregory,  she  must  formulat 
another  lie.  She  had  always  shrunk  froc 
deliberate  deceptions.  She  began  to  taD 
feverishly,  as  though  to  prevent  hersel 
from  thinking  and  Betty  from  speaking 

"Was  I  not  fortunate  to  be  able  t< 
charter  a  plane  out  of  Shanghai?"  m 
said.  "There  was  no  time  to  think  or« 
pack  more  than  a  bag.  Yes.  it  was  deadl<| 
to  remember  the  ones  left  behind  bud 
after  all,  surely  I  can  be  of  more  use  a 
home  than  trapped  in  Shanghai." 

"Home?"  said  Betty. 

"Java,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  Shi 
paused.  "All  the  years  I  shrank  fron 
thinking  of  Java  as  home  were  w iped  oul 
by  the  Japanese  in  less  than  a  week."] 

Then  she  grew  silent  and  they  scared} 
spoke  until  they  were  in  the  elevator  a' 
the  Union  Building,  on  their  way  to  the 
consulate. 

"If  he  isn't  in  yet?"  Betty  asked  nerv- 
ously. 

"We'll  wait,"  said  Madame  Vooren. 


THE  vice-consul  whom  Betty  had  seen 
earlier  was  visible  at  his  desk.    Whed 
he  saw  Madame  Vooren,  he  jumped  U| 
to  greet  her. 

"is  Mr.  Cogswell  with  you?"  he  asfcrl 
eagerly.  Then  he  recognized  Betty.  flj 
batted  his  eyes. 

"In  Mr.  Cogswell's  absence,  I  hope  t< 
speak  for  him,"  Madame  Vooren  said 
airily.   "But  to  the  consul  general." 

"He  just  got  in,"  the  young  man  said 
awkwardly. 

The  consul  treated  Madame  Vooren 
like  an  old  friend,  a  harassed  one  who 
had  not  slept  for  nights.  He  said  anx- 
iously: "What  are  you  doing  here, 
Manis?  You've  got  to  get  out." 

"I'm  only  on  my  way  to  Java," 
said.   "From  Shanghai." 

"Oh.  I  had  an  idea  you  were  in  Ma- 
nila with  Gregory." 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said  smoothly. 
"This  is  Miss  Gaspard.  Henri  Gaspard's 
daughter.  You  know  him,  surely." 

"And  you  should  get  out  of  here,  too,' 
he  said  to  Betty.  "Your  father  got  out 
somehow,  didn't  he?  I  remember  hearing 
about  it."  He  added,  in  a  bewildered 
voice,  "Only  a  few  days  ago.  It  seems 
like  a  year." 

(Continued  on  page  68,) 
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Behind  them  in  the  ballroom,  the  danc- 
ers were  still  circling,  the  music  was 
softer;  more  of  the  tables  were  occupied 
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Business  with  wings — in  the 


mere  is  really  only  one  business  today,  and  that  is  to  win  the  war.  But  what  is  the  kind  of  world 
I  which  we  are  fighting?  It  is  a  world  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all.   The  airplane  will 

help  make  it  so  .  .  .  in  tomorrow's  Age  of  Flight. 


The  nation's  airlines  are  a  military  arm.  They 
flying  officers,  men  and  war  cargoes  to  far 

ners  of  the  continent.  Giant  United  Main- 
rs  go  on  missions  where  a  short  time  ago 

re  was  no  radio,  no  weather  data,  and  no 

ce  to  land. 

3ut  the  nation's  airlines  are  an  important 
of  our  domestic  transportation  system, 
United  Mainliners  carry  civilians  from  pro- 

:tion  center  to  production  center,  and  they 

ry   important   cargoes   of   mail   and   express. 


t 


What  will  this  military  and  civilian  power 
.  .  .  the  most  mobile  form  of  transportation 
ever  developed  .  .  .  mean  to  business  in  the 
free  tomorrow? 

Greater   opportunity    than   ever  before! 

In  the  Age  of  Flight,  you  will  have  custom- 
ers not  only  on  this  continent,  but  in  Brazil, 
Europe,  and  China  as  well,  and  you  will  fly 
to  see  them  often.  From  them  you  will  buy 
raw  materials  hitherto  out  of  reach.  To  them 
you   will   sell   goods  at   lower   and   lower   cost. 


Greater  quantities  of  consumer  goods  will  ride 
the  air.    Freight  will  be  shipped  more  cheaply. 

This  is  not  a  vision  for  a  distant  day.  The 
war  has  advanced  the  progress  of  aviation  15 
years.  )Dit  and  your  business  belong  to  the 
first   generation   freed  from   the  grip  of  earth. 

•       BUY      WAR       BONDS       FOR       VICTORY       • 

UNITED 


AI  R 


WWII] 


LINES 


THE        MAIN        LINE       AIRWAY 
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i:  TASTE  THE  DIFFERENCE  TONIGHT 


BEVERLY 
ROBERTS 

lovely  star  of  stage 
and  screen,  uses 
White  Rock  to  help 
keep  fit.  See  Miss 
Roberts  in  the  hit 
UNCLE  HARRY 


Feel  the 
Difference 
Tomorrow! 


FEELING 


fthiteHocK 

'SPARKLING    MINERAL  WATERV 


.  ...  In  The 

Ufa/'      Big,  8-drink 

24  oz.   bottle 

or   12    oz.  size 


Try  White  Rock  Sarsaparilla  and  White  Rock  Pale  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Both  made  with  White  Rock  care. 
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Continued  from  page  15 


The  fort  commander  showed  the  trace 
dI  a  grin,  since  he  knew  as  well  as  (  rosby 
the  flamboyant  nature  of  General  Mac- 
Ciiegor,  who  wore  scarlet  neckpieces 
with  his  uniform,  loved  surprise  and 
could  never  forget  he  had  been  called  the 
'American  Marshal  Ney."  The  two  ex- 
changed glances  of  understanding, 
whereupon  the  fort  commander  said. 
"Good  luck,  Crosby,"  and  rode  back 
across  the  creek  to  the  fort. 

The  camp  had  turned  quiet,  the  fires 
were  burning  dull.  Crosby  brought  his 
camp  chair  outside,  ignited  a  second 
cigar  and  thoughtfully  reviewed  his  or- 
ders. They  were  broad  orders,  given  to 
him  by  General  MacGregor  on  the  in- 
structions of  the  department  commander 
at  St.  Louis,  but  neither  of  those  men  ex- 
pected him  to  engage  the  Sioux;  he  was 
just  a  reliable  herd  boy,  pressing  the  In- 
dians north  against  MacGregor  who 
would  perform  the  magic  and  receive  due 
applause  for  his  skill.  At  the  end  of  the 
campaign  MacGregor  would  mention  in 
his  dispatches  that  "Colonel  Crosby  per- 
formed his  mission  with  zeal." 

Lige  Croxton,  the  civilian  guide,  came 
out  of  the  dark  and  squatted  on  his  heels 
— a  little  man  worn  thin  by  his  adven- 
tures, turned  black  by  weather,  turned 
taciturn  by  the  frequent  narrow  chances 
of  his  life. 

"Gen'ral,"  he  said,  "yo're  to  shove 
these  Injuns  at  MacGregor.  Whar's  Mac- 
Gregor to  be?" 

"On  the  Powder." 

"Then,"  said  Lige  Croxton,  "the  trap 
will  be  plumb  empty  when  MacGregor 
springs  it.  These  Injuns  are  veerin'  east, 
away  from  the  Powder.  You  got  yore 
pushin'  fur  nothin'."  Having  said  it  he 
rose  and  moved  soundlessly  away. 

The  colonel  performed  an  operation 
upon  his  poorly  burning  cigar.  He  knew 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  him  but 
nevertheless  his  instructions  were  wide 
enough  for  anything  he  cared  to  do. 
Croxton  had  said  the  Sioux  would  never 
get  themselves  into  MacGregor's  trap, 
and  the  colonel  trusted  Croxton  implic- 
itly. Therefore,  the  campaign  was  a 
failure  at  this  stage,  barring  a  tactical 
diversion. 

All  along  the  weary  sixteen-day  march 


he  had  speculated  upon  such  a  di\ 
hut.  being  a  wholly  honest  officer 
nevei    thirsted    for   personal   glory, 
had  stopped  at  speculation.    Now 
the  campaign  going  hail,  he  review^ 
plan    in    his    mind    and    considcre 
one  ollicer  he  needed   to  carrj    it 
He   looked    upon    his   two   majors 
found  them  unfitted;  they  were  hot 
accustomed  to  large  command  and 
disobey  him  in  little  particulars.  He< 
sidered  his  captains  and  rejected  the 
one    reason    or    another     and    car 
Ormsby. 


ORMSBY  was  untried,  but  Orrnsl 
was  a  patient  ollicer,  a  largely  site 
ollicer  who  nursed  no  dreams  ol  grei 
ness.  This  was  as  much  as  he  knew  abo 
Ormsby.  and  could  not  know  more  un 
the  young  man  had  been  subjected  tot) 
terrible  pressures  ol  command.  Tha 
of  course,  the  risk.  The  colonel  sigh 
and  spoke  to  his  near-by  adjutant.  "Set 
Ormsby  here,"  he  said  and  went  into  r 
tent. 

He  was  at  his  map  when  Ormsby  a 
the  adjutant  arrived.  He  said  to  the  adj 
tant,  "Relieve  Ormsby  as  guard  office 
He  leaves  at  daylight  with  the  wage 
train.  Give  him  ten  men  each  from 
K  and  L  companies."  "JV 

He  ran  his  pencil  along  the  map,  drav     ,. 
ing  young  Ormsby's  attention.   "We  a 
here  at  Fort  Tompkins.    In  the  mornii 
the    command    heads    north    to    Cha  - 
Buttes.  It  will  then  turn  northeast,  nor 
of  the  buttes,  and  cross  the  broken  Iar 
to  the  ford  on  Spotted  Horse  Creek, 
this  point.    The  wagons  are  holdiru 
back.  You  will  take  them  and  go  str^Bftd 
across-country  to  Spotted  Horse  Cret 
while  I  march  the  main  command  roun. 
about.  You  will  meet  me  on  the  evenir 
of  the  third  day." 

Ormsby  bent  nearer  the  map,  his  fa< 
solemn,    sun-blistered    and 


homely  i 
thought.  The  adjutant  was  silent  in  tr 
background. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  yo 
will  camp  here,"  said  the  colonel,  his  pa 
cil  dotting  the  spot,  "where  Alkali  Cri 
comes  down  the  south  slope  of  the  bul 
Arrange  the  speed  of  your  march  so 
you  will  be  there.   And  I  want  yo 
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np  no  other  place  on  that  evening." 
rmsby  scanned  the  map,  silently  cal- 
ating  his  marches;  the  adjutant's  face 
)\ved  some  wonder. 
'The  wagons  will  catch  Sioux  atten- 
at  once,"  said  the  colonel.  "The 
)ught  of  food  and  ammunition  will  in- 
ae  them  to  attack.  You  will  stand 
ht  if  attacked  and  fight  from  shelter 
the  wagons.  Do  not  try  to  hurry  on, 
d  do  not — unless  your  situation  is  ex- 
mely  grave — turn  back.  That  is  all." 

D RMSBY  and  the  adjutant  departed. 
The  colonel  sat  before  his  map  a 
nsiderable  time,  seeing  all  the  country 
terms  of  marching  time,  in  terms  of 
Is  and  draws  and  obstacles.  Presently 

went  outside  to  smoke  a  new  cigar. 

en  and  Kildeen  came  up,  both  having 
rned  the  orders  from  the  adjutant. 

I  hear  Ormsby's  taking  the  wagons 
/ay  on  a  short  cut,"  said  Kildeen. 
lay  I  say  he's  both  young  and  green 
r  the  responsibility?" 

I  have  found  him  steadfast  in  his  du- 
s,"  said  the  colonel. 

The  wagon  train,"  said  Kildeen, 
vould  be  a  rich  prize  for  the  Sioux, 
ley  will,  of  course,  attack.  Thirty  men 
an  insufficient  force  for  Ormsby,  and 
robs  us  of  needed  strength.  The  diver- 
>n  seems  unwise  to  us." 
They  were  establishing  their  opinions 
r  a  purpose.  If  this  venture  failed  and 
saster  occurred,  there  would,  of  course, 

a  board  of  inquiry — at  which  they 
>uld  save  their  faces  by  pointing  to 
eir  protest.   Crosby  said  gently,  "My 
ders  are  to  push,  make  contact  and  en- 
ige.  The  wagon  train  slows  us  down." 
Kildeen  had  a  dry  rejoinder:  "I  think 
ur  function  is  really  to  push.     Mac- 
regor  will  do  the  engaging.   I  cannot 
se  this  command — " 
The  colonel  said,  "Good  night,  gentle- 
len,"  and  watched  the  two  majors  de- 
art.    They  disliked  him  and  they  had 
o  trust  in  him.  He  let  the  faint  edge  of 
wind  blow  against  him  briefly,  turned 

and  went  to  bed. 


At  noon  Ormsby  halted  his  command 
in  the  lee  shade  of  a  butte  beside  a  creek 
whose  water  was  only  a  wetness  against 
bottom  sands,  and  at  one  o'clock  he  went 
on.  He  had  his  flankers  marching  a  half 
mile  to  either  side  of  the  column,  sinking 
down  into  dry  washes,  scrambling  up  to 
sight  again;  he  had  two  men  half  a  mile 
to  the  rear  and  another  three  working 
ahead.  Northward  throughout  the  morn- 
ing he  saw  the  dust  of  the  main  column: 
by  midafternoon  the  heat  haze  had  be- 
gun to  dim  it,  and  when  at  six  o'clock 
he  gave  the  signal  to  pitch  camp,  all 
trace  of  the  main  command  was  gone. 

The  water  detail  went  to  the  creek  with 
the  horses,  and  sundown  arrived,  and  the 
world  for  half  an  hour  was  a  whirling 
gray-blue,  dying  into  darkness.  Mess 
fires  burned  briefly,  the  guards  went  out, 
and  from  his  blanket  on  the  earth 
Ormsby  listened  to  the  sleepy  grumbling 
of  the  men  fall  away;  in  the  silence  his 
own  responsibility  came  hard  upon  him. 

Thirty  men  was  a  small  escort  in  a 
land  swarming  with  Sioux  and  he  would 
have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  detail 
except  for  the  colonel's  forty  years  of 
campaigning.  The  colonel  was  a  quiet 
man  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
action — and  his  reputation  was  one  of  re- 
liability and  wisdom. 

Around  two  in  the  morning  Ormsby 
slept  a  little,  but  was  up  before  day.  The 
Sioux  liked  to  make  their  attacks  at 
dawn. 

None  came  and  presently  the  column 
was  in  motion,  moving  toward  the  brassy 
blast  of  sunlight.  Ormsby  sent  out  a  pa- 
trol under  the  senior  sergeant;  two  hours 
later  the  sergeant  came  gravely  back. 
"Country's  full  of  tracks.  They  circled 
our  camp  last  night.  They  smell  honey." 
The  dust  smoke  of  the  main  command 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  north- 
west, the  blur  of  Fort  Tompkins  long 
since  had  faded;  these  wagons  and  thirty 
men  were  a  lonely  core  of  life  on  the 
broken  yellow  plain.  The  second  night's 
camp  spot — as  indicated  by  the  colonel 
— was  not  far  away  and  therefore,  the 
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lieutenant  gave  his  command  a  long 
noon  rest,  meanwhile  wondering  why  his 
orders  had  been  so  specific  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  black  broken  shadow  of  hills  lay 
northward  as  they  moved  forward.  The 
lieutenant  scanned  those  hills  and  had 
his  increased  worries,  knowing  if  attack 
came  it  would  spill  from  that  direction. 
They  had,  meanwhile,  begun  to  cut  fresh 
Indian  tracks  on  the  loose  soil  and  the 
flankers  were  traveling  more  cautiously 
through  the  broken  gullies  to  either  side. 
Ormsby  moved  forward  with  the  ser- 
geant upon  the  signal  of  the  point  man 
half  a  mile  ahead.  When  he  reached  that 
spot  he  saw  the  broad,  churned-up  strip 
of  tracks  cutting  across  the  trail. 

"Big  bunch,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"They're  up  in  those  hills  now,  watchin' 
us." 

Ormsby  returned  to  his  horse  and  rode 
thoughtfully  on.  Everything  pointed  to 
an  attack  by  heavy  numbers,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  forced  to  throw  his 
wagons  into  a  square  and  stand  fast.  His 
orders  were  to  push  on  to  the  rendezvous, 
not  to  turn  back  to  Fort  Tompkins  ex- 
cept under  gravest  emergency.  He 
thought  of  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
the  fort  for  help  but  realized  it  was  too 
thin  a  chance  for  the  messenger.  The 
weight  of  responsibility  was  suddenly  a 
bone-crushing  burden  and  he  got  to  won- 
dering what  the  colonel  would  do  in  a 
like  situation.  .  .  . 

The  day  slid  downhill,  and  the  heat  and 
dust  grew  greater  until  thirst  became  a 
pain  instead  of  a  simple  annoyance.  They 
crossed  more  and  more  fresh  Sioux  trails, 
all  sweeping  out  of  the  south  to  the 
northern  hills:  and  when  about  four 
o'clock  Ormsby  reached  the  second 
night's  camp  spot  ordered  by  the  colonel 
— where  Alkali  Creek  came  down  a  long 
grade  from  the  hills — he  realized  he  was 
in  for  trouble. 

He  halted  the  command  and  had  an 
immediate  dislike  for  the  spot  as  a  camp 
site.  To  his  right  and  front  and  rear  was 
level  ground;  to  his  left  was  a  series  of 
eroded  ravines  and.  beyond  them,  the 
mass  of  Chalk  Buttes.  The  Sioux  would 
slide  into  those  ravines,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  strike  from  them  at  day- 
light. There  was,  he  noticed,  a  butte  three 
hours'  march  ahead  which  would  form 
a  good  wall  on  one  side,  reducing  his 
command's  total  exposure:  he  consid- 
ered it  and  he  turned  his  orders  over  in 
his  head  again  and  carefully  examined 
Hem.  The  most  he  could  make  out  of 
them  was  the  colonel's  statement — em- 
phatic and  unmistakable — that  he  should 
camp  here  by  the  creek.  .  .  . 

AT  FOUR  o'clock  of  the  first  day  out 
l\  of  Fort  Tompkins,  the  colonel 
looked  back  to  catch  one  final  view  of 
Ormsby's  command  as  it  dropped  at  last 
behind  the  haze;  and  with  that  disappear- 
ance, the  colonel's  mind  felt  a  heavier 
concern.  He  camped  the  command  at 
dusk,  twenty  miles  north  of  his  starting 
point  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chalk 
Buttes,  those  same  hills  Ormsby  now 
skirted  in  the  south;  he  had  his  supper 
and  his  cigar  and  watched  the  mess  fires 
bloom  in  the  dark  and  later  grow  dim  as 
the  weary  men  settled  soon  to  rest.  The 
civilian  guide  came  up  with  the  adjutant, 
and  Majors  Allen  and  Kildeen  joined  the 
group. 

"Gen'ral,"  said  the  guide — who  called 
every  officer  a  general  from  his  own  acid 
sense  of  equality— "we  got  sign  enough 
around  here  fur  a  swarmin'.  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  the  young  feller  with 
the  wagon  train.  He  is  goin'  to  get 
dusted." 

"I'd  say,"  stated  Major  Kildeen, 
"Ormsby  is  marching  toward  a  very 
tragic  sort  of  glory." 
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"Good  night,  gentlemen,  said  the  col- 
onel. He  rolled  into  his  blankets  and 
adjusted  the  saddle  to  his  head  and  lay 
back  with  a  full  view  of  heaven's  bright 
stars  bedded  in  their  velvet  black.  The 
Sioux  were  tricky  fighters — and  they  al- 
\\a\s  suspected  trickery  in  others.  They 
would  have  watched  these  two  columns 
march  away  from  each  other  all  during 
the  day;  but  they  would  not  hit  Ormsby 
that  night  or  the  next  dawn,  for  fear  oi 
the  big  column  rolling  back  under  dark- 
ness to  trap  them.  They  would  watch  all 
the  second  day:  and  on  the  third  morn- 
ing they  would  strike  Ormsby.  This  was 
his  judgment. 

THE  threat  of  it  would  be  hard  on 
Ormsby  and  it  was  possible  he  would 
crack  and  retreat  to  Tompkins;  or  per- 
haps refuse  the  camp  spot  marked  out 
by  his  orders,  or  make  a  forced  march 
by  dark  to  leave  the  risk  of  the  near-by 
hills  behind  him  There  was  no  telling 
what  a  young  officer  would  do  until  he 
had  been  through  the  fire  and  ordeal  of 
command.  But  Crosby  looked  back 
through  his  own  years  to  his  youth  and 
remembered  that  at  such  a  time  he  had 


ing  in  their  hearts;  they  would  hit 
Ormsby  the  coming  (  awn,  no  longer  able 
to  resist  the  prize.  I  hat  is.  he  solemnly 
and  irritably  added,  if  they  had  not 
struck  the  young  officer  the  morning  be- 
fore. There  was  that  uncertainty,  in  ever) 
plan,  that  corrosive  won  J  which  hi  ought 
its  age  and  its  terrible  moments  He 
searched  for  a  cigar  and  he  held  it  light- 
less  in  his  mouth  and  at  ten  o'clock,  hear- 
ing the  guards  change,  he  rose  and  softly 
summoned  the  adjutant. 

"Night  march."  be  said,  and  stood  back 
while  the  command  came  out  of  its 
drugged  slumber  and  moved  slowly  to- 
ward the  dreary  chore  of  assembly. 
There  was  suddenly  a  sense  of  haste  in 
the  colonel  and  a  growing  anxiety  that 
strained  on  his  temper.  Kildeen  stood 
idly  by  and  suddenly  Crosby  let  go  at  the 
major:  "See  to  it  your  men  shake  up. 
And  be  quick  about  it!"  Kildeen  went 
off  with  his  silent  affront,  and  the  colonel 
rose  to  his  saddle  and  rode  along  the 
forming  line.  "Quiet  there — not  so  much 
noise.  Muffle  the  sound  of  those  can- 
teens slapping.    Lige — where  are  you?" 

The  guide  came  up  to  the  head  of  the 
column.    The  colonel  grumbled,  "For- 


"It  saves  sugar — nobody  ever  eats  down  this  far"      reamer  keller 


clung  to  the  simple  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  thereby  had  begun  the  thing 
which  had  lasted  him  forty  years — tak- 
ing fidelity  for  his  part  and  leaving  au- 
dacity to  others.  That  was  why  he  had 
picked  Ormsby. 

"I  trust  I'm  right,"  he  said  somewhat 
grimly  to  himself  and  fell  asleep. 

By  morning  the  column  swung  out, 
gradually  veering  to  the  right  until  at 
noon  they  were  traveling  due  east  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill.  Kildeen  and  Allen 
were  perplexed,  the  adjutant  bore  his 
curiosity  in  silence.  Somewhere  around 
three  o'clock  the  colonel  would  have 
gladly  surrendered  a  grade  of  rank  if  he 
could  have  sent  scouts  over  the  hill  to 
have  a  look  at  the  plain  beyond  for  sight 
of  Ormsby  in  the  south,  but  he  forbore, 
knowing  the  Sioux  would  still  be  watch- 
ing for  a  trick. 

Around  five  o'clock  he  halted  and 
watched  the  command  settle  for  the  night 
and  at  dusk  he  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets  again  like  a  weary  man  prepared 
for  long  rest,  but  lay  wide  awake,  consid- 
ering the  Sioux  and  their  cleverness.  At 
the  end  of  two  days  they  would  still  be 
suspicious,  but  the  greed  for  the  wagons 
and  the  fat  contents  would  have  been  eat- 


ward."  and  moved  away,  now  saying  to 
the  guide,  "Find  a  decent  trail  over  this 
ridge,  Lige.  You  know  the  country?" 

"I  could  cross  it  asleep,"  said  the  guide. 

They  now  were  moving  south  upon 
the  darkling  shadow  of  the  hills,  rising 
with  the  bumpy  grade.  There  was  a 
vague  shine  of  starlight  upon  the  earth 
and  no  moon  at  all;  and  now  and  again 
looking  behind,  Crosby  saw  the  column 
stretched  out  as  a  thin  blur.  The  slope  in- 
creased and  the  pace  fell  off;  and  when 
they  reached  first  timber  the  colonel 
called  for  a  halt.  He  said  to  the  adjutant, 
"Bring  up  Captain  Dare,"  and  begrudged 
the  time  it  took.  When  Dare  arrived  he 
said,  "You  will  take  the  four  infantry 
companies  and  make  camp  in  the  timber 
until  I  return  or  send  for  you.  Watch 
sharp." 

WITH  the  remaining  four  companies 
of  cavalry  he  went  on  at  a  greater 
pace;  the  trail  curled  and  pitched  up  and 
the  horses  were  blowing  behind  him. 

They  came  to  the  summit,  which  was  a 
narrow  meadow,  around  midnight. 

"Dismount  and  rest,"  he  said,  and 
turned  on  the  civilian  guide.  "How  far 
to  open  country?" 


"Eight,  ten  mile." 

"Tell  Kildeen  and  Allen  I  wish  to  | 
them."  he  said  to  the  adjutant 

["hey  weie  a  considerable  time  m 
riving,  and   the  colonel   was   read)    It 
them.  "Gentlemen,"  s.ml  he,  "the  tail  en 
of  this  column  is  a   pooi    ragged  atlaii 
I  ha\c  nevei  seen  a  worse  contusion  " 

"See?"  said  Kildeen  in  suppressed  ir 
dignation.  "How  can  you  set'" 

"It   took    ten   minutes   toi    you   to  g 
here,"  pointed  out  the  colonel.   "We  u 
not  operat'ng  in  scattered  battalions 
will  ask  you  to  keep  your  men  coming. 

"Maj  I  sa\."  saitl  Kildeen.  "the  me 
are  used  up?  This  is  a  damned  har 
march." 

"Very  regrettable."  said  the  colonel  i 
his  dryest  voice.  "Take  your  places,  an 
see  that  your  men  are  where  they  belonj 
We  will  mimic  the  retreat  from  Mosco\ 
some  other  time.    Forward." 

The  grade  tipped  down  and  he  kit 
new  set  of  leg  muscles  grow  tired.  If  h 
was  right  in  his  estimate,  the  Sioux  woul< 
have  quit  watching  him  this  night:  b 
now  they  would  be  assembling  on  th 
south  side  of  the  hill,  on  Ormsby's  flank 
waiting  for  daylight. 

Somewhere  beyond  two  o'clock- 
colonel  had  a  good  deal  of  vanity 
his  mental  calculations  of  time — the; 
reached  the  ragged  toes  of  the  hills  an< 
came  upon  a  deep  ravine.  He  dispatche* 
his  trumpeter  for  his  majors  and  waitet 
impatiently:  there  was  some  suggestioi 
of  light  in  the  east  and  he  thought  he  sav 
a  butte  lying  athwart  the  plain,  farthe 
south.    Kildeen  and  Allen  arrived. 

"We  will  drop  into  this  cut.  You  wil 
take  the  left,  Kildeen,  with  B  and  F.  AI 
len,  the  right  is  yours  with  the  other  tw< 
troops.  Softly,  softly."  He  pulled  a  let 
over  his  horse  with  difficulty  and  steppec 
to  the  ground  and  felt  a  vague  contac 
with  the  earth.  He  groaned  quietly  t< 
himself  and  placed  an  unlighted  cigar  ii 
his  mouth,  listening  to  his  command  shif 
front  and  drop  into  the  ravine.  The  butt( 
was  a  stain  of  black  against  lesser  blacl 
and  as  he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  west  fa 
thought  he  saw  the  shape  of  the  wagor 
train;  but  he  was  not  sure  and  the  uncer 
tainty  of  it  was  a  gravel  gritting  in  hi* 
belly. 

"Lige,"  he  said,  "how  old  are  you?' 

"At  this  time  of  night,  Gen'ral,  e 
man's  young." 

"I  wish,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  could  § 
back  fifty  years  and  do  it  all  over. 

"Wouldn't  want  to  go  through  my 
eries  again,"  said  Lige. 


d  still 


THE  colonel  stared  west  again  and 
was  not  sure;  and  he  lowered  his  eyes 
and  held  them  down,  feeling  light  grow 
against  him  and  around  him.  He  looked 
up — and  then  he  was  certain  of  the 
wagon  train.  He  was  at  the  moment  in 
expressibly  relieved;  the  moment  after- 
ward great  disappointment  hit  him.  The 
Indians  had  smelled  the  trap  and  had  not 
attacked.  A  man  who  played  one  part 
forty  years  long,  he  concluded,  could  not 
expect  to  play  another  part.  Dash  and 
surprise  were  not  for  him. 

The  civilian  guide  said,  in  a  louder  but 
conversational  voice:  "Gen'ral  —  you 
filled  yore  flush."  Hard  upon  the  words 
the  colonel  heard  sound  run  along  the 
earth,  heard  the  rush  of  horses  and  the 
first  shout  of  the  Sioux  over  the  morning 
stillness,  and  the  first  brisk  shot. 

It  had  been  dully  dark  and  now  the 
waves  of  day  came  in  quick,  rising  suc- 
cession, so  that  he  saw  the  Sioux  move  in 
shifting  waves  up  from  the  slashes  of  the 
earth  to  the  floor  of  the  plain  and  go  on 
pell-mell  toward  the  wagons.  The  trump- 
eter was  beside  him  and  he  felt  the  tight 
straining  of  his  command  in  the  ravine; 
he  heard  a  trooper  briskly  and  cheerfully 
cursing.    But  he  thought,  "Where's  that 


On  his  vigilance 

depends  the 
freedom  of  the  seas. 
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ou'll  iind  me  down  in  the  submarine 
With  that  keen-eyed  officer 
Who,  for  hours,  has  been  scanning 
The  Pacific  sea  lanes  above 

I  help  refresh  him 

You'll  find  me  at  midnight 
With  that  alert  Air  Raid  Warden 
As  he  gets  his  signal 
For  a  practice  black-out 

/  help  rest  and  refresh  him 

You'll  find  me  with  that  proud  Movie  Star 
When  she  reads  how  many  War  Bonds 
Have  been  sold  through  her  effort 

/  add  a  little  more  pleasure 

To  her  happiness 

Yes!  You'll  find  me 

With  our  men  and  women  in  uniform, 

With  factory  workers,  war  workers  .  .  . 

For,  I  help  rest  and  refresh  them 

And  give  them  the  pleasure 

Of  a  fine,  distinctive  flavor. 

Remember  me? 

I'm  the  famous  yellow  package 

With  the  red  oval. 


Jecause  we  are  supplying  the  men  in 
the  armed  forces  first  you  may  at  times 
find  it  difficult  to  buy  Beech-Nut  Gum. 


He  has  a  great 

responsibility. 


V 
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Movie  Stars  have  helped 
sell  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  JVar  Bonds. 


HALF     THE     METAL     IN     EVERY     SHIP,     TANK     AND     GUN     IS     SCRAP.      THROW     YOUR     SCRAP     INTO     THE     FIGHT 
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boy's  defense,  or  is  he  asleep?"  He  had 
his  answer  a  moment  later  when  speckled 
points  of  gunfire  danced  along  the  edge 
of  the  wagons.  The  Sioux  were  crying 
and  suddenly  they  turned  and  rushed 
slantwise  around  the  train,  scattering  and 
reforming  and  wheeling  back  at  a  differ- 
ent angle. 

"Gen'ral,"  said  the  guide,  "that's  a 
power  of  the  devils." 

The  trumpeter  shifted  his  instrument. 
He  took  a  step  forward  so  that  the  colo- 
nel could  see  him;  he  looked  at  the 
colonel,  his  young  bloodshot  eyes  wide 
open.  The  colonel  squatted  and  he 
watched  the  second  wave  of  attack 
smother  the  wagons.  More  Sioux  came 
up  from  the  coulees,  like  a  reserve 
brought  into  play.  All  this  was  near  a 
mile  olT,  and  too  long  for  open  charge. 
He  shook  his  head  at  the  trumpeter, 
mounted  and  rode  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  until  he  had  reached  the  right 
flank,  held  by  Allen.  He  dropped  into 
the  ravine  and  motioned  and  rode  along 
the  slash  at  a  trot,  his  hat  peak  just  be- 
low the  desert's  level.  His  command 
came  single  file  after  him,  lifting  heavy 
dust  and  making  considerable  racket;  the 
dust  would  not  be  seen  in  the  gray  dawn 
and  the  noise  would  be  drowned  by  the 
Sioux,  and  meanwhile,  the  ravine  carried 
him  nearer  the  wagon  train. 

He  had  covered  half  the  distance  when 
a  single  Indian,  coming  alone  out  of 
the  hills,  rode  headlong  into  the  ravine 
and  spotted  the  command.  The  colonel 
clapped  a  hand  on  his  service  revolver 
and  got  in  a  fair  shot,  tumbling  the  Sioux. 
The  colonel  came  to  a  dead  stop,  turned 
and  bellowed  back:  "Close  up — Close 
up!"  Eighteen  days  of  heat  had  wrung 
the  water  from  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones  and  yet  a  good  fresh  sweat  started 
under  his  hatbrim  and  he  felt  remark- 
ably young.  He  said  to  Major  Allen:  "I 
believe  this  will  do.  We  will  now  drive 
a  wedge  between  that  party  and  the  hills. 
Trumpeter,  sound  away." 

HE  CAME  out  of  the  ravine  with  the 
quick  tat-a-tat-a-tat  of  the  bugle's 
call  to  charge,  and  looked  behind  to  see 
the  whole  command  erupt  from  the  ra- 
vine to  the  flat  plain.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  thin,  long  column  and  he 
pushed  his  horse  to  a  dead  run.  The 
column  was  like  an  arrow  aimed  between 
the  wagons  and  the  hills,  with  the  large 
body  of  the  Indians  on  the  side  of  the 
wagons. 

They  saw  him,  and  the  momentum  of 
their  attack  broke.  He  saw  certain  war- 
riors wheel  deliberately  from  the  fight, 
come  to  a  halt  and  stare;  and  after  that 
they  whirled  and  raced  for  the  hills.  The 
colonel's  command,  coming  at  full 
charge,  struck  them  this  way.  The  colo- 
nel was  the  head  of  the  arrow,  and  he 
was  presently  in  the  thick  of  the  melee, 
his  command  streaming  up  and  rushing 
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by.  B  troop,  led  by  Kildeen,  turned  to 
the  right,  trapping  a  group  of  Sioux  in 
the  nearest  ravine,  the  sound  of  their 
guns  like  corn  popping.  Allen,  who  had 
been  through  a  hundred  cavalry  charges, 
pulled  to  the  left,  shouting  for  I.  and  D 
troops  to  bear  up;  at  the  same  time 
young  Ormsby  launched  his  thirty  men 
out  from  the  wagons,  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Sioux. 

The  colonel  had  lost  his  hat.  and  his 
horse  was  shivering  in  every  muscle  be- 
neath him  as  it  answered  to  the  pressure 
of  the  colonel's  knees,  cutting  right,  cut- 
ting left.  Crosby  found  the  trumpeter 
and  F's  guidon  sergeant  close  by  him;  the 
trumpeter  shot  a  Sioux  fair  out  of  the 
saddle  directly  under  the  colonel's  nose, 
and  the  mix-up  here  grew  warm  and 
crowded,  Indian  and  trooper  curving 
round  and  round.  There  was  a  steady 
flatting  of  guns  and  the  cracked,  Irish- 
accented  howling  of  the  troopers;  the 
powder  smell  filled  the  gray  daylight,  and 
dust  was  a  fine  silver  fog.  The  confusion 
about  the  colonel  thinned  out  and  when 
he  had  a  moment  he  lifted  himself  in  his 
stirrups  to  have  a  look.  Kildeen  was 
across  the  ravine  on  a  stern  chase,  and 


Allen  was  swinging  his  men  to  the  left, 
smothering  some  last  pocket  of  fighting 
beyond  the  wagons.  Troopers  knell  and 
carefully  overtook  fugitive  Sioux  with 
their  fire;  and  as  suddenly  as  that,  the 
fight  was  done,  Kildeen  calling  oil  his 
men  as  the  rest  of  the  Sioux  melted  into 
the  hills 

"Recall."  said  the  colonel  to  the  trump- 
eter, and  got  down  from  his  horse.  The 
ground  around  him  showed  what  had 
been  done:  there  would  be  a  wailing 
among  countless  Indian  women  some- 
where back  in  the  hills  this  day  and  he 
thought  he  knew  enough  about  Sioux  to 
guess  that  sometime  during  the  following 
week  there  would  be  a  peace  delegation 
riding  into  General  MacGregor's  camp, 
expressing  regret  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  a  desire  to  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion. One  blow  like  this  was  a  powerful 
persuader.  He  looked  about  lor  his  hat, 
had  it  handed  to  him  by  the  adjutant, 
and  turned  to  find  young  Ormsby  at 
hand.  The  lieutenant  had  no  great  change 
on  his  face,  but  there  was  some  wounded 
feeling  in  his  voice: 

"Sir,  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  serve  as 
a  decoy." 
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"Not  a  very  reassuring  sight,  eh,  Wilson?" 
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"Of  course  not,"  said  the  colonel.  "Oi 
you  would  have  acted  like  a  decoy." 

"1  did  not  understand  yesterday  wh; 
I  was  given  so  small  an  escort,  and  whj 
1  was  told  to  camp  in  so  pom  a  spot 
I  he  last  consideration  bothered  me  whet 
1  noticed  better  shelter  over  by  that  buj 
But  I  saw  no  recourse  from  my  orders.' 

The  colonel  said,  "That  is  why  I  picket 
you,"  and  saw  the  ruddy  color  of  cmbar 
rassment  come  to  the  lieutenant's  cheek- 
from  the  praise.  The  colonel  turnet 
away,  dog-tired  but  extremely  pleased 
Ormsby  had  stood  fast  and  Ormsby  hai 
survived  the  terrible  pressure  of  com 
mand,  justifying  his,  the  colonel's,  judg 
ment.  The  colonel  had  a  sudden  though 
for  MacGregor  waiting  up  north  for  tru. 
Sioux  to  be  flushed  into  his  arms,  wait 
ing  for  the  spectacular  coup  which  woult 
now  never  come.  MacGregor  would  ap 
plaud  him  in  dispatches;  but  deep  in  hi- 
flamboyant  soul,  MacGregor  would  han 
him.  The  colonel  wryly  grinned  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  was  happy;  in  all  prob- 
ability there  would  never  be  anothei 
campaign  for  him,  since  his  service  days 
now  were  closing;  and  this  was  a  satis- 
factory thing  to  close  upon. 

There  was,  he  thought,  one  still  mort 
satisfactory  thing.  In  his  own  dispatchej 
he  would  mention  Ormsby  particular!) 
for  gallantry,  for  duty  well  done — and 
that  would  go  in  Ormsby's  service  rec- 
ord, some  day  to  help  lift  the  young  man 
above  the  ruck,  some  day,  perhaps,  to 
bring  Ormsby  a  general's  stars.  That  was 
the  reason  he  had  chosen  Ormsby  in  the 
first  place;  for  the  lad  was  as  he  had  been 
so  long  ago  and,  in  one  way  of  looking  at 
it.  Ormsby's  stars,  thirty  years  or  more 
ahead,  would  be  his,  Crosby's,  stars  as 
well. 


HE  SAID  to  the  adjutant:  "We  camp 
here  until  noon.  I  want  patrols  out 
against  those  hills."  He  went  over  to  the 
wagons  and  crawled  beneath  one  of 
them,  gouging  a  hole  for  his  hips  and  a 
hole  for  his  shoulders.  He  had  about 
composed  himself  when  Allen  and  Kil- 
deen came  up,  both  dusty  and  flushed 
but  both  feeling  extraordinarily  good  for 
the  recent  piece  of  action.  Kildeen,  al- 
ways a  starchy  and  positive  man,  showed 
some  small  trace  of  uncertainty  as  he 
spoke.  "Allen  and  I,"  he  said,  "thought 
it  a  damned  good  maneuver.  Our  re- 
spects, sir." 

The  colonel  showed  them  his  easy  and 
cheerful  grin.  "You  will  forgive  my 
sharpness  during  the  march,  I  trust.  At 
midnight  I  begin  to  miss  my  sleep.  Join 
me  tonight  for  a  drink." 

"Happy  to,"  said  Allen  and  then  the 
majors  watched  the  colonel  pull  his  hat 
over  his  face,  lace  his  hands  across  his 
belly  and  fall  promptly  asleep  on  his 
back.  He  was  snoring  before  they  had 
quite  retired  beyond  earshot. 
The  End 
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Naturally  we  can't  give  you  our  inform- 
ant's name.  But  a  piece  about  Mexico 
was  submitted  to  the  State  Department 
for  censorship.  For  several  days  there- 
after they  hunted  in  mounting  indig- 
nation for  the  diplomatist  who  had 
revealed  the  information  contained  in 
this  patently  dangerous  manuscript — 
which,  of  course,  couldn't  be  published. 
They  found  the  "leak"— the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

ADMITTEDLY  we're  a  bit  dizzy  by 
now.  We've  just  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  T.  Cunningham,  retired,  of  Pen- 


sacola,  Florida.  (If  we  survive  this  week's 
mail  we're  a  tougher  licentious,  venal 
scribbler  than  we  suspected.)  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham used  to  be  a  prohibition  en- 
forcement officer.  He  read  our  editorial, 
Bluenoses  in  Wartime — all  about  the 
Dry  tricks  to  slip  over  another  Noble 
Experiment.  And  now  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham is  very  upset.  The  paper  on  which 
this  is  written  is  no  match  for  his  wrath. 
Therefore,  we  can't  give  you  his  com- 
plete letter.  But  he  discovers  that  this 
office  (with  particular  reference  to  the 
writer  of  that  editorial)  is  jam-packed 
with  "liars"  and  "human  skunks"  and 


proof  thereof  is  furnished  in  our  state- 
ment that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  not  enforced.  Moreover,  that  edi- 
torial was  manufactured  and  paid  for 
by  Berlin.  That's  the  spirit  we  like  to 
see.  For  a  while  we  were  pretty  scared 
about  you  readers — thought  you'd  lost 
your  punch. 

BUT  with  customers  like  Mr.  Crump 
and  Mr.  Cunningham  swinging  from 
their  ankles  and  a  rapid-fire  billet  doux 
we've  just  received  from  Mr.  Norman 
LeClerc  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  we  are 
pretty  well  pleased  with  ourselves.    Go- 


ing good,  that's  what  you  are.  Of  course, 
we  haven't  been  accused  lately  of  being 
the  hirelings  of  Wall  Street  (R.I.P.)  or  of 
a  bunch  of  widow-robbing,  orphan- 
strangling  international  bankers  (gone 
but  not  forgotten).  But  we  just  can' 
have  everything.  Apropos  of  somethini 
or  other  not  mentioned  in  his  rather  briel 
letter,  Mr.  LeClerc  says:  "You  say  the 
F.B.I,  is  doing  a  good  job.  You're  a  liar.  I 
If  it  was,  you  and  all  rats  like  you  would  | 
be  in  jail  for  the  duration  anyway."  Keep 
swinging,  boys. 


AND  Buy  War  Bonds. 


W.  D. 


How  RCA  Victor's  "Beat  the  Promise" 
Campaign  Helps  War  Production 

iR.  DONALD  NELSON, 

MEET 

MISS  DOLAGHAN 


Miss  Gladys  Dolaghan,  like  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, thinks  that  her  brains  can  be  useful  in  increas- 
ing production  and  reducing  waste  in  important 
war  work. 

At  one  of  the  RCA  Radio  Tube  plants,  Miss  Dol- 
aghan is  one  of  many  thousands  of  employees  who 
have  pledged  to  beat  the  promise  on  the  production 
of  vital  radio  equipment  for  the  fighting  fronts. 

Miss  Dolaghan  knows  how  important  it  is  that 
our  Army  and  Navy  not  only  have  the  best  radio 
equipment  that  can  be  made,  but  that  they  get  it  fast. 

So  Miss  Dolaghan  decided  to  do  her  job  faster 
and  with  less  use  of  critical  materials.  She  devised 
a  tool  to  repair  defects  in  a  certain  part  right  on  the 
assembly  line.  Before  that,  nine-tenths  of  the  work 
had  to  be  scrapped  if  that  one  part  was  defective. 
Now,  the  whole  assembly  of  ten  parts  can  be  saved. 
— Now,  many  more  hundreds  of  vital  radio  tube 
assemblies  are  heading  for  front  line  equipment 
because  she  used  her  brains. 

This  war  is  a  people's  war — as  we  here  at  RCA 
Victor  know.  And  that  is  why  our  '"Beat  the  Prom- 
ise" drive  has  as  its  object  not  only  the  bettering  of 
production  schedules,  but  of  bettering  War  Bond 
buying,  blood  donations,  and  anti-waste  campaigns. 
Miss  Dolaghan,  who  has  a  brother  in  the  Navy,  has 
pledged  a  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  Bank  and 
uses  10%  of  her  earnings  to  buy  War  Bonds. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Nelson,  we  call  to  your  atten- 
tion Miss  Gladys  Dolaghan  who  typifies  the  spirit 
of  all  RCA  Victor  employees  .  .  .  the  spirit  which 
prompted  us  to  announce  over  one  year  ago,  "With 
RCA  Victor,  national  defense  comes  first.  By  com- 
parison we  hold  nothing  else  important." 


RCA  VICTOR 

A  Service  of  the 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


LET    THESE    VICTORY    POSTERS    HELP    SPEED    WAR    PRODUCTION    IN    YOUR    PLANT 
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EVERY  DAYi 
HE  BREAKS/ 


BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS 

BUT  THE  PROMISE! 


Jnployees  of  RCA  Victor  themselves  inspired  these  color  posters,  used  as  part 
(the  "Beat  the  Promise"  Campaign.  To  date,  154  other  companies  engaged 
I  war  work  are  using  this  and  related  material  to  spur  their  own  production 


and  help  the  war  effort.  These  posters  are  available  singly  or  in  quantities 
at  cost.  If  yours  is  a  war  industry  which  can  use  any  of  the  "Beat  the  Promise" 
material,  write  to  Department  BTP-1C,  RCA  Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
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BLACK  BULLETS  FOR  HITLER 


BY  ROARK  BRADFORD 


Out  in  the  Arizona  desert, 
Negroes  from  all  over  the 
country  are  learning  the  grim 
trade  of  war.  They  are  a 
credit  to  their  people  and  on 
their  shoulders  rests  part  of 
the  future  of  the  human  race 


YOU'LL  hear  a  lot  more  about  the 
Ninety-third  Division  before  this 
man's  war  is  over. 
Just  in  case  an  enemy  agent  is  listen- 
ing, the  Ninety-third  is  a  full-strength 
lighting  outfit  of  Negro  troops  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Equipped 
with  the  best  tools  of  war.  it  is  in 
process  of  training  in  up-to-the-minute 
science  of  combat.  Its  regiments  include 


some   of  the   oldest    Negro   units   in   the 

American  \rmj  units  that  have  a  long 
tradition  of  effective  gallantry  in  battle 
—and  some  brand-new  units  determined 
to  out-tradition  the  old-timers 

I  on  Huachuca,  \rizona,  is  the  train- 
ing ground. 

A  place  of  beauty,  I  on  Huachuca  is 
a  mile  above  sea  level  and.  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  great  Southwest,  it  has 
lots  of  space  around  it.  The  fort  was 
built  originally  in  the  '80's  as  a  cavalry 
post  to  provide  protection  against  war- 
ring Apaches.  A  lot  of  frontier  history 
has  been  made  in  and  about  its  reserva- 
tion. But  as  far  as  the  Ninety-third  is 
concerned,  the  place  oilers  a  healthful 
climate,  lots  of  room  and  some  fast- 
disappearing  headaches  for  the  com- 
manding officers. 

Obviously,    a    training    center    in    a 


mountain  canyon  seventy  miles  across 
desert  to  the  nearest  town  has  us  draw- 
backs. 

Isolation.'    I  here  are  prohahlv  not  >().- 

otut  civilians  of  all  races  within  a  hun- 
dred-mile radius  oi  the  fort. 

Housing'.'  A  regimental  post  ol  19th- 
century  vintage  had  to  be  transformed 
into  a   modern   divisional   encampment. 

Race  problems?  thousands  o\  Negro 
Hoops  moved  into  a  sparsely  populated 
area  peopled  by  whiles,  Indians  and 
Mexicans. 

Morale?  That  was  dusted  oil  for  me 
bj  the  public  relations  officer,  shortly 
alter  I  arrived  at  the  fort.  He  was  a  young 
lieutenant,  one  of  the  lew  white  junior 
officers  at  the  post,  who  expected  to  be 
transferred  as  soon  as  his  place  could  be 
taken  by  a  Negro  oflicer.  "Morale?"  he 
(Continued  on  page  IV) 


Recreation  is  what  they  plan  lor  you.    Fun  is  something  you  make  for 
yourself,  such  as  when  you  gather  around  to  dance  and  sing  the  blues 
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The  dummy   shells  in   that  SI -ml 
shoot    so    slow,    you    can    watch 


Master  Sergeant  Jackson  Benjamin  has  a  desk  job.    He's 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  25th  Infantry,  from  Longview,  Tex. 


"When  de  guit-tar  playin'   starts   gittin'  hot,  you  say 
to  her,   'Le's  I   and  you   stomp   dis   fire   out,  baby!' " 

Capt.  John  DeVeaux  of  the  African  Methodist  Church 
is  Senior  Chaplain.   Here  he  is  with  his  three  children 
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X've  been 
thinking  i* 
over,  Ad°U 


Nobody  over  here  tells  us  what  to 
do  in  our  free  hours.  The  kids  go  to 
the  movies.  Mother  goes  shopping.  And 
I,  along  with  twenty  million  other 
Americans,  go  fishin'. 

The  whole  family  likes  to  fish.  It's 
the  great  American  sport — a  sport  that 
perfectly  expresses  American  freedom. 
Blue  water — open  skies — the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  them.  A  good  boat  —  a 
purring  motor — built  and  sold  in  such 
a  way  that  I  can  have  as  fine  a  model 
as  the  millionaire  yachtsman.  That's 
something,  Adolf,  when  you  think  of  it. 
And  no  one  is  going  to  take  it  from  me. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion of  us  who  think  the  same  and  we 
are  all  working  today — to  the  limit  of  our 
ability — to  jam  that  cockeyed  concep- 
tion of  a  "new  order"  down  your  throat. 
• 

The  people  who  make  Sea-Horse  outboard 
motors  are  working  as  they  never  did  before 
on  items  that  have  the  old  Sea-Horse  DEPEND- 
ability — but  items  that  our  enemies  won't  like 
so  well.  And  they  are  perfecting  new  tricks 
in  precision  —  which  probably  will  be  incor- 
porated in  those  Sea-Horses  which  will  be 
built  when  the  war  is  won. 

JOHNSON   MOTORS   •   WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Johnson   Motors    of  Canada,   Peterboro,   Canada 


JOHNSON   SEA  HOUSES 

FOR 


"He  is  here  with  me,"  said  Betty.  "But 

The  consul  interrupted  her:  "You're 
not  Americans,  so  I  suppose  I  shouldn't 
worry  about  your  being  here.  Still,  I 
worry  about  all  of  you." 

"We  want  you  to  worry  about  one 
Oi  your  own  nationals.'"  said  Madame 
Vooren.  "We  want  you  to  get  Nicholas 
Griggs  out  of  British  custody." 

"Griggs?"  The  consul  rapped  his  fore- 
head with  his  knuckles.  "Oh,  of  course. 
1  didn't  like  that  for  a  cent:  still,  Cogs- 
well— "  He  stared  at  Madame  Vooren. 
"See  here,  Manis,  you  understand  that  it 
was  Gregory  who  precipitated  all  this." 

Betty  hid  her  clenched  hands  behind 
her. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "I  knew  Mr. 
Griggs  quite  well  all  the  time  he  was  in 
Shanghai.  His  acts  were  all  directed 
against  the  Japanese,  yes,  against  the 
Axis." 

The  consul  looked  perplexed.  "Still, 
Gregory  must  have  had  some  vital  in- 
formation." 

Madame  Vooren  said,  without  expres- 
sion, "I  scarcely  need  to  tell  you  that  I 
surely  know  Gregory  better  than  anyone 
else  does." 

BETTY  sucked  in  her  upper  lip  and  bit 
on  it,  hard.  She  looked  straight  ahead. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "Gregory  could 
never  entertain  the  notion  that  Japan 
and  America  would  go  to  war.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  unexpected  attack  by  the 
Japanese  made  him  lose  his  wits.  Tem- 
porarily." 

"Lose  his  wits?"  said  the  consul. 
"Good  heavens!  It's  certainly  insanity 
to  make  a  charge  like  this,  without 
foundation." 

She  said  in  a  level  voice,  "He  was  un- 
usually concerned  about  Mr.  Griggs' 
safety  in  Shanghai.  Simply,  because  Mr. 
Griggs  was  pursuing  stories  unfavorable 
to  the  Japanese.  Perhaps  Gregory  was 
still  worried  about  Mr.  Griggs'  daring. 
Perhaps  the  combination  of  the  war  and 
his  responsibility  for  his  assistant  moved 
him  to  commit  a  stupidity  more  stupid 
and  more  serious  than  he  realized." 

The  consul  said,  "You  shock  me.  I  was 
unable  to  do  much  about  this  case  my- 
self, I  had  so  many  other  anxieties."  His 
telephone  rang  and,  as  he  reached  for 
it,  he  said:  "I  won't  have  it.  I  won't  per- 
mit any  margin  for  error." 

He  covered  the  mouthpiece  with  his 
hand  and  said  to  the  women,  "British 
headquarters.  I'll  take  this  up  right  now." 

Betty  looked  at  Madame  Vooren  and 
smiled  feebly.  Madame  Vooren  looked 
away.  Her  lips  were  curved  down,  her 
shoulders  hunched. 

The  consul  was  saying,  "Mauran?  Yes. 
And  who  were  the  others?  I  see.  I  was 
just  getting  additional  information  about 
Griggs  myself." 

Now  Madame  Vooren  looked  at  Betty; 
her  face  was  gentle. 

The  consul  said,  "Colonel,  with  no 
more  than  a  personal  cable  from  Cogs- 
well, don't  you  think  you've  gone  pretty 
far?" 

Then  he  continued:  "Yes.  I  see.  Very 
well.  You  have  been  overzealous  be- 
cause of  the  war  and  I  have  been  under- 
conscientious  because  of  the  war.  In  the 
meantime,  a  young  man  is  locked  up  and 
under  serious  charges." 

They're  going  to  let  him  go,  Betty  told 
herself.  I'll  see  him  before  I  leave.  I'll 
see  him  any  minute. 

The  consul  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I 
propose.  That  you  cable  our  military 
immediately    in    Manila   and   let   them 
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question  (  ogswell's  information.  Good, 
Yes.   Thank  you." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  saying:  "You 
heard  me.  There's  not  much  more  to  tell. 
except  that  they're  feeling  uneasy  with 
three  men  testifying  to  Mr.  Griggs1  in- 
tegrity. And  one  of  them  Mauran.'' 

Betty  said,  "When  will  he  be  out?" 

"That  depends  on  the  text  of  the  cable 
from  Manila,"  he  said.  "In  the  mean- 
time, I'll  arrange  to  see  him." 

"Let  me  go  along."  Her  face  became 
rosy.   "We're  engaged,  you  sec 

"I'm  sorry,  he's  still  a  military  pris- 
oner." 

"Will  you  take  a  note  to  him?"  she 
asked. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  he  answered.  "If  it's 
been  messed  up,  let's  not  add  to  it.  But 
if  I  can  see  him,  I'll  tell  him  I  saw  you." 

Returning  to  the  Adelphi,  she  felt  as 
though  she  had'  been  lamed  in  some 
exhausting  physical  encounter,  a  free- 
for-all  where  there  would   never   be  a 


said.  "All  the  ladies  must  go  to  the 
The  hotel  captain  sent  us  for  your 

She  made  no  reply,  hurrying  dow 
the  hotel  desk,  unwilling  even  to 
for  the  creaky  elevator.    I  he  lobby 
already  crowded  with  women  and  • 

drerj  and  porters  and  luggage. 

sistant  manager  was  checking  off 
on  a   long  list.    He  looked  up  a: 

approached  him. 

"Good,"  he  said,  making  a  check ni 
on  his  sheet.  "I  was  just  going  to  sen! 
your  room  again,  Miss  Gaspard  " 

SHE   wet    her    lips.    "What    does  | 
mean'"  she  asked,  already  k^H 
the  answer. 

The  cars  will  leave  lor  the  si 
few   moments,"    the   assistant    man.* 
said.   "We  do  not  know  which  gatij 
which  dock.    The  police  will  show! 
way.    Your  bags  are  ready?" 

Betty  said.  "My  bags  are  not  readj 
didn't  know  anything  about  this. 


- 
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'Whatza  matter — haven't  you  ever  seen  a  jeep  before? 


,. 


decision.  Then  she  forgot  her  aching 
muscles,  finding  her  father  really  spent 
and  sleepless,  on  his  bed. 

She  made  him  eat  dinner  in  bed.  She 
made  him  swallow  a  sedative  and  she 
took  one  herself,  when  she  went  to  her 
own  room.  She  could  not  endure  lying 
awake,  hoping  for  the  telephone  to  ring. 

IN  SINGAPORE,  so  close  to  the  equa- 
tor, dawn  is  brief  and  soon  after  six 
o'clock — even  in  December — it  becomes 
full  daylight.  Not  much  later,  Betty  was 
roused  by  trunks  and  suitcases  thumping 
on  the  floor  of  the  room  above  her. 
Waking,  she  thought  at  once  of  Nick. 
The  clatter  overhead  unnerved  her.  She 
looked  despairingly  at  her  watch,  that 
said  six-thirty,  and  decided  to  rise. 
Maybe  the  cable  from  Manila  had  al- 
ready come,  she  thought,  and  it  would 
not  reach  the  proper  person  until  mid- 
morning.  Maybe  it  would  take  days  for 
the  authorities  in  Manila  to  give  the  in- 
quiry their  attention.  Or  maybe  Cogs- 
well would  manipulate  them  as  he  had 
manipulated  everyone  else  all  his  life.  She 
told  herself:  Stop  it.  Go  down  and  eat 
breakfast.  Read  the  newspapers.  Stop  it. 

When  she  stepped  from  her  room,  she 
found  two  Malays  sitting  outside  her 
door.  One  of  them  said,  "We  are  wait- 
ing for  your  bags.  May  we  take  them 
now?" 

"I  didn't  call  you,"  she  said.  "I  am 
not  leaving." 

"All  the  ladies  are  going,"  the  boys 


"Ah,  but  it  has  been  known  for 
days  that  all  ladies  must  go,"  he  s 
"This  morning  we  received  the  defi  -, 
order."  He  tapped  a  document  on 
desk.  "It  is  not  I,  Miss  Gaspard.  1 
the  military.  You  must  be  ready, 
once." 

I  can't  blame  this  man,  Betty  told  I 
self.  It  isn't  his  order.  I  knew  this  ' 
happen  and  that  I  would  never  see  ] 
again.  All  the  same,  I  can't  refuse, 
not  the  only  woman  who  wants  to  s  .' 
Aloud  she  said: 

"Listen.  I  haven't  even  packed.  I  nt 


h 


tell  my  father.  He's  still  asleep.  I'll  pi  . 
then  you  can  send  for  the  bags  whi 
say  goodby  to  him." 

Her  father  looked  better  but  not  \ 
enough.  He  ordered  her  out  so  that 
could  rise  to  dress;  and  she  thn 
him. 

"Don't,"  he  said.  "It  wears  me 
gue." 

She  said,  "It  wears  me  to  see  you 
out."  Then  she  added,  "Please  don' 
up.   Please  don't  go  with  me,  Fathei 
can  stand  it  much  better  this  way." 

When  her  bags  were  taken  away 
she  told  Henri  goodby  for  the  last 
her  voice  became  small.   "You'll  I 
know  about  Nick?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  my  dear.    Immediately. 

She  controlled  herself.  She  kissed  li 
as  casually  as  if  she  were  going  away 
the  week  end  and  tried  not  to  think 
him  or  of  Nick  while  the  procession 
taxicabs,   under   police   escort,   cros 


li 
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Siiapore  River  and  speeded  along  Coll- 
ve  Quay  and  Robinson  Road  to  the 

do- 

■  'omen  with  children  were  directed 
«  one  godown  and  women  without 
.hlren  into  another.  It  was  barely 
It  o'clock  when  she  reached  the  dock 
■  from  then  until  nearly  noon  she  sat 
Jbne  of  her  suitcases,  faint  from  the 
H,  waiting  for  instructions  to  board 
tfchip.  She  wanted  to  hunt  a  telephone 
Jwhen  she  saw  other  women  disobey- 
Binstructions  to  stay  within  the  ware- 
m&e  and  adding  to  the  disorder,  she 
lutely  determined  to  abide  by  every 
;r. 

esently  a  ship's  officer  approached 
women  at  her  end  of  the  godown. 
ship  is  full,"  he  said.  "All  places 
;  been  taken  by  women  with  small 
Iren.  You  may  return  to  your  homes, 
hoped  that  there  will  be  another  ship 
Batavia  tomorrow." 
le  had  difficulty  in  getting  through 
11  to  the  Adelphi.  It  would  probably 
hours,  she  thought,  with  the  city's 
dislocated.  She  hung  up  and  man- 
to  find  a  cab. 
er  father  was  dressed  but  lying  on 
ed.  When  he  saw  her  he  looked  in- 
ulous,  and  when  she  told  him,  he 
ed  radiant.  This  time,  they  em- 
:ed  as  though  she  had  been  absent  a 

Then  he  smiled  again, 
sn't  Nick  with  you?" 
4ick?" 

you  did  not  see  him  at  the  dock?  He 
ee." 

le  wheeled.  "I'm  going  back  to  the 
k,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 
:enri  halted  her.  "No.  You  will  only 
>  him  again.  Truly,  it  will  be  better 
vait  here.  He  will  come  back  when 
inds  out  you  are  not  on  board." 
Of  course.  I'm  a  little  zigzag  right 
',"  she  said.  "Tell  me.  What  hap- 
d?" 

He  was  released  about  an  hour  ago," 
Henri.  "The  Americans  in  Manila 
ied  that  Mr.  Cogswell  has  left  there. 
American  military  have  no  knowl- 
e  of  charges  against  Nick.  It  was  a 
f  message.  That  was  all.  The  Brit- 
acted  at  once." 

For  my  money,  they  didn't  act  any 
soon."  Betty  heard  Nick's  voice  be- 
:  she  saw  him. 

flE  was  almost  too  weak  to  rise  from 
her  chair.  She  did  not  say  one  word 
le  took  her  in  his  arms. 
le  said  jubilantly,  "We're  getting 
tty  good  at  these  reunions."  Then  he 
ame  serious.  "Well,  I  can't  quite  for- 
there's  a  war  on,  and  that  I'm  a  re- 
tter." 
But  you  can't  report  to  Cogswell," 
ty  said  soberly. 

>Jick  said,  "But  I  can  cable  UBC  di- 
in  New  York.  I  guess  they  ought  to 
pretty  glad  to  get  a  report  from  here." 
You  haven't  even  given  me  time  to 
you — "  Betty  began. 
I'll  be  right  back,"  Nick  said.    "I'll 
le  them  for  a  broadcast  hookup." 
lenri  said,  "Finally,  you  two  must  not 
get  Madame  Vooren." 
Is  she  here?"  Nick  asked  in  surprise. 
Jetty  said,  "I  started  to  tell  you.  She's 
:he  Raffles.  She  escaped  from  Shang- 
She  helped  get  you  out.  Oh,  go  on 
1  cable.  I'll  telephone  her  and  tell  her 
)ut  you  while  you're  gone." 
Okay,  Counselor.    As  soon  as  I  get 
s  message  off  to  UBC,  let's  go  see  her. 
nd  ready  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  news 
guards  didn't  give  me." 
The  Raffles  advertised  itself  as  pos- 
sing  the  largest  and  coolest  ballroom 
the  East.  In  front,  on  the  ground  floor, 
hotel  was  all  ballroom  and  the  ball- 
am  served  as  a  daylong  veranda  cafe. 
ck   and   Betty   waited   for   Madame 


Vooren  in  the  narrow  strip  of  lobby  that 
was  no  more  than  a  corridor  between  the 
ballroom  and  the  elevators. 

The  dance  orchestra  was  playing  The 
Last  Time  I  Saw  Paris  and  a  few  cou- 
ples were  languidly  moving  over  the  big 
dance  floor.  At  the  tables,  drinking  tea, 
drinking  cocktails,  drinking  stengahs,  the 
whisky  and  flat  soda  the  Singapore  Brit- 
ish preferred,  they  saw  high-caste  Indian 
women  in  brilliant  saris,  Australians  and 
Britons.  The  men  in  uniform  were  all 
officers:  noncommissioned  men  and  pri- 
vates were  not  admitted  to  the  largest  and 
coolest  ballroom  in  the  East. 

Betty  said,"I  think  I  like  the  Adelphi 
better." 

Madame  Vooren  greeted  them.  They 
had  been  so  intent  on  the  scene  in  the 
cafe  they  had  forgotten  to  watch  for  her. 
"The  blackout  prevents  them  from 
dancing  after  dark,"  she  said.  "You  will 
see,  within  half  an  hour,  how  popular 
these  tea  dances  are  here."  Then  she 
smiled  at  Nick.  "We  said  we  would  meet 
again." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  know  I'd  be  in 
your  debt  again." 

Madame  Vooren's  face  became  seri- 
ous.   "Please,  let's  not  discuss  it." 

THEY  moved  into  the  cafe  and  sat  at 
a  table  farthest  from  the  bandstand. 

Nick  thought  Betty  was  right:  Ma- 
dame Vooren  looked  older  and  careworn 
and,  somehow,  no  less  enchanting.  For 
his  money,  she  was  all  right,  too,  and  he 
didn't  care  what  she  was  to  Cogswell. 
He  listened  to  her  now,  addressing  him: 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do,  stay  here?" 

"Well,  I  cabled  UBC,"  he  said.  "I  hope 
they  arrange  a  broadcast  for  me.  Next, 
I'd  like  to  go  up  in  Malaya  to  the  front. 
Of  course,  if  Cogswell  is  in  touch — "  he 
stopped  himself  and  looked  apologetic. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "Betty  told  you 
that  I  haven't  heard  from  him,  either?" 

"I  told  him,"  Betty  said. 

"Wherever  he  is,  I  still  am  unable  to 
wish  him  harm."  Madame  Vooren's  face 
looked  gray.  "At  this  moment,  queerly, 
I  only  wish  that  I  may  never  see  him 
again." 

He  tried  to  imagine  what  it  was  like 
for  her.  He  tried  to  think  of  knowing 
and  loving  Betty  for  twenty  times  as  long 
as  he  had  already  known  and  loved  her 
and  then  finding  out  that  she  had  done 
something  like  this,  or  suspecting  she 
had.  It  would  be  God-awful.  He  looked 
sternly  at  Betty  as  though  to  warn  her: 
Don't  you  ever  do  that  to  me.  Betty 
looked  nonplused.  Then  she  made  a 
face  at  him;  and  he  laughed. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "Did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  Nick  reminded  me  of  my  hus- 
band? He  died  when  he  was  just  about 
his  age." 

Nick  did  not  remind  her  that  she  had 
told  him.  Betty  said,  "Oh,  did  they  look 
alike?" 

"Something  in  their  expressions,"  said 
Madame  Vooren.  "Lately,  I  have  thought 
often  of  my  husband.  If  he  were  alive, 
although  he  was  a  Nationalist,  I  know 
he  would  be  rallying  all  Indonesians  to 
help  fight  the  Japanese." 

"That's  what  you  meant,  didn't  you?" 
Betty  said.  "When  you  said  the  Japanese 
made  you  see  Java  as  your  home?" 

"Yes,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "I  can't 
take  my  husband's  place,  I  am  afraid. 
But,  after  all,  I  can  take  the  place  of  one 
more  defender."  She  smiled  at  herself. 
"I  dread  sounding  so  melodramatic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  midst  of  a  tea  dance." 

Betty  said,  "It  takes  more  sense  than 
a  tea  dance.  But  tell  me,  when  do  you 
leave?  They  tried  to  ship  me  away  this 
morning  and  now  I  don't  know  when, 
except  that  it's  to  be  the  next  boat,  I 
suppose." 

"We  shall  probably  travel  together, 
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my  dear."  Madame  Vooren  hesitated.  "I 
had  thought  of  continuing  by  plane.  But 
it's  impossible." 

"Where  shall  you  stay,  in  Batavia?" 
asked  Betty.  "You  see,  I  might  be  t^ere, 
too.  I"m  going  to  work  with  Madame 
Maui  an  and  the  Free  French  and  1*11  be, 
why,  wherever  they  want  me." 

"I  think  so,"  said  Madame  Vooren. 
"After  all.  I  Mill  have  a  home  the*?." 

Nick  said.  "I  hate  like  anything  to  in- 
terrupt your  plans  to  establish  a  matri- 
archy in  Java,  only  it  makes  me  kind  of 
nervous  to  sta>  away  from  the  Adelphi. 
I  don't  know  when  I  may  hear  from 
UB( 

"Are  you  free  to  go  over  with  us?" 
Betty  asked  Madame  Vooren.  "My 
lather  should  be  up  now  and  we  could 
all  be  together." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Henri  again,"  said 
Madame  Vooren. 

She  stopped  at  the  desk  on  the  way  out 
to  acquaint  the  clerk  with  her  destina- 
tion. The  clerk  listened  and  looked 
blank.    She  repeated: 

"I  shall  be  at  the  Adelphi." 

The  clerk  looked  from  her  to  Nick 
and  Betty.  Then  he  said  in  a  gone  voice: 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  Would  you — "  His 
voice  broke.  He  said,  on  a  high  note: 
"They  got  our  two  biggest  ships.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Repulse  have 
just  been  sunk." 

They  froze.  Then  Nick  said  fiercely: 
"How  do  you  know?  Where  did  you 
hear  it?  How  do  you  know  it  isn't  a 
rumor?" 

The  clerk  said,  "It's  an  official  an- 
nouncement." 

NICK  grabbed  Betty's  hand.  "Come 
on,  quick,"  he  said.  "I'll  drop  you 
two  and  see  if  my  cable's  there  and  then 
I'll  get  to  work  on  this." 

Hurrying  with  them  to  the  cab,  Ma- 
dame Vooren  said  in  a  horrified  voice, 
"Now  I  am  afraid." 

Behind  them  in  the  ballroom,  the 
dancers  were  still  circling,  the  music  was 
softer;  more  of  the  tables  were  occupied. 

Nick  knew  what  she  meant.  He  was 
afraid,  too.  Now  it  was  conceivable 
that  Malaya  might  fall.  He  was  afraid 
for  Singapore. 

Henri  met  them  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Adelphi.  They  could  tell  by  his  face  that 
he  knew. 

"I  couldn't  sit  still,"  he  said.  "It  is  un- 
believably serious." 

The  clerk  at  the  desk  knew  it,  too.  As 
he  handed  Nick  the  cable,  he  said.  "How 
could  they  let  it  happen?" 

Nick's  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he 
opened  the  envelope.  He  read  the  mes- 
sage and  rejoined  the  others  who  had 
found  seats  in  the  lounge. 

"New  York's  hot  for  a  broadcast,"  he 
said,  trying  to  keep  the  excitement  out 
of  his  voice.  "They  want  me  to  gqt  on 
the  air  at  six  p.  M.  New  York  time  to- 
night. That's  six  tomorrow  morning 
here." 

"You'll  be  up  all  night,"  Betty  said. 

"At  any  rate,  I  had  a  good  rest  in  the 
jug,"  Nick  said.  "I  guess  I'd  better  be 
going.  I'll  have  plenty  to  do,  and  remem- 
ber I  haven't  seen  enough  of  Singapore 
to  know  where  the  radio  station  is." 

At  the  radio  station,  an  agreeable 
young  Englishman  told  him:  "We'll  do 
what  we  can  to  set  you  up,  Mr.  Griggs. 
Still,  I'm  afraid  you're  giving  us  rather 
short  notice." 

"It  doesn't  seem  short  to  my  home  of- 
fice," Nick  said,  just  as  pleasantly. 

The  Englishman  smiled.  "Suppose  we 
promise  to  try  to  arrange  your  hookup 
in  forty-eight  hours." 

Nick  said,  "You  read  my  New  York 
cable." 

"New  York  doesn't  seem  to  realize  all 
the  difficulties  out  here." 
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"1  isten,"  said  Nick.  "You've  cer- 
tainly arranged  hookups  on  short  no- 
tice. And  just  think,  we've  got  until  six 
tomorrow  morning,  our  time." 

"Surely  I  needn't  remind  you  that 
we're  at  war,"  the  Englishman  said  ami- 
ably. 

"So's  the  United  Stales."  said  Nick. 
'  1  hat's  why  UBC  wants  news  from  here. 
Right  away." 

.  "I'm  frightfullj  sorry.  You  know,  I 
don't  run  the  whole  show.  I'm  just  car- 
rying out  orders." 

"All  right.  Who  does  run  the  show?" 
said  Nick. 

THE  young  man  introduced  him  to  his 
superior  who  was  just  as  civil  and 
just  as  obdurate.  W  hen  two  more  broad- 
casting executives  also  assured  Nick  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  the 
hookup  by  six  in  the  morning,  he  left  the 
station.  Driving  back  toward  the  center 
of  town,  he  tried  to  think  of  someone 
who  might  help  him.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  only  authorities  he  had  yet  met 
were  military  intelligence  officers.  He 
grinned,  thinking:  Well,  why  not  try 
them?  I  guess  they're  under  obligations 
to  me,  in  a  way. 

The  officers  were  friendly,  they  were 
willing.     By  midnight,  the  hookup  was 


them,  urging  than  to  get  into  the  wait- 
ing cab  .im.\  they  followed  him  to  the 

street.  Just  as  the  car  Started,  the 
clerk  ran  out  to  hand  Nick  a  cable:  "t  on- 
gratulations.  <.  ame  through  line.  More 
of  same  tomorrow.  Ezra  Norton."  He 
could  not  hide  his  elation  "Norton's  the 
news  editor,"  he  said.  "That's  better  than 

a  pat  from  the  president." 

Betty  tued  to  look  pleased,  but  with- 
out much  success.  "So  you'll  stay  here, 
Nick." 

'•Writing  to  you  every  day,"  he  said. 

She  swallowed.    "I  know." 

He  said,  "Darling.  I  don't  say  report- 
ing a  war  is  the  same  as  fighting,  only  it's 
doing  something,  isn't  it?" 

"Don't  preach  to  me,  Nick."  she  said 
dejectedly.  "I  feel  awful.  I  feel  as  though 
we're  all  saying  goodby  forever." 

Nick  put  his  arms  around  Betty  and 
tilted  up  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  his  free 
hand.  They  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
long  moment  without  speaking. 

Then  Betty  said:  "I'm  going  to  be  all 
right."  Now  Nick's  spirits  began  to  flag. 
Norton's  cable  had  drugged  him  a  little, 
making  him  feel  that  he  had  at  last  ac- 
complished something.  But  the  car  was 
approaching  the  docks,  and  Betty  would 
be  leaving  and  maybe  they  never  would 
see  each  other  again. 


"Then  you  must  know  my  sister.   She  was  in  New  York  for  the  World's  Fair' 
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guaranteed.  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  tried  to  conceal  his  astonishment. 

Now  I'll  have  five  minutes  on  the  air 
to  tell  a  story  that's  worth  five  hours,  he 
thought.  It  took  an  hour  to  write  his 
script  and  three  to  get  a  censor  to  ap- 
prove it.  He  caught  an  hour's  sleep  in 
an  empty  studio. 

It  was  his  first  time  on  the  air  since 
his  brief  experience  on  the  local  station 
in  Honolulu  back  in  the  days  when  he 
was  on  the  Star-Bulletin.  But  he  was  not 
nervous.  Only,  when  it  was  over,  he  knew 
he  was  too  keyed  up  to  go  to  bed. 

I  can't  wake  Betty  yet,  he  thought  re- 
gretfully as  he  returned  to  the  Adelphi. 
Then  he  was  startled  to  walk  into  a  lobby 
packed  with  women  and  children.  Betty 
and  Henri  and  Madame  Vooren  were 
standing  by  the  elevators. 

Betty  cried  out,  "Oh,  Nick,  I  thought 
you'd  never  come.  We  have  to  go  to  the 
boat." 

Nick  said  dejectedly,  "Looks  like  they 
won't  let  us  ever  have  a  minute  together 
again." 

"We  could  be  together  in  Java,"  Betty 
said. 

"And  have  me  run  out  on  my  assign- 
ment here?" 

"Maybe  UBC  will  have  you  report 
news  from  Batavia,  too,"  said  Madame 
Vooren. 

"That's  an  idea."  said  Nick:  "Only, 
right  now  this  is  where  the  news  is." 

The    assistant    manager    interrupted 


"You'll  write  every  day,  won't  you?" 
he  said. 

She  nodded,  too  vigorously. 

"Maybe  after  a  while,  Norton  will  send 
me  to  Java,"  he  said  without  conviction. 

"You  oughtn't  to  start  building  on 
that,"  she  said.  Now  she  took  his  hand; 
her  voice  was  stronger.  Her  face  bright- 
ened. "Maybe  they'll  only  take  women 
with  children  again,  today,"  she  said. 

But  this  time  there  was  no  reprieve. 
Betty  and  Madame  Vooren  were  hurried 
to  the  ship.  Nick  and  Henri  were  not  per- 
miHed  on  board,  and  soon  after  they 
reached  the  pier,  the  dull  gray  liner 
weighed  anchor. 

NICK  and  Henri  traveled  back  to  the 
hotel,  without  exchanging  a  word. 
In  the  lobby  they  took  leave  of each  other 
with  exaggerated  restraint  as  though  each 
feared  that  a  display  of  emotion  might 
affect  the  other.  Then  Nick  became  con- 
scious of  fatigue.  Back  in  his  room,  he 
fell  into  bed  and  slept  through  the  tiffin 
hour.  But  by  late  afternoon,  he  had  in- 
terviewed two  survivors  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  again  compressed  five 
hours'  worth  of  news  into  five  minutes. 

When  he  presented  himself  at  press 
headquarters  he  found  a  message: 
"Please  report  to  the  chief  censor." 

The  chief  censor  was  studying  the 
script  of  Nick's  first  broadcast.  He  had 
underlined  one  paragraph. 

"So  you  are  Mr.  Griggs?"  said  the  of- 


ficial.  "I  i\o  not  approve  ol  the  spirit 
youi   broadcast    I  can't  have  the  peop 
of   Ann  ik. i    getting   the    wrong    nnprc 

sion  ot  Singapore." 

Well,  what's  w  rong?"  Nick  asked 
was  approved  by  the  censor." 

"By,    mistake."  (he  official  said     "T 
young   man   who   passed    it    is   no   long 

assigned  to  censorship."  He  now  dn 
a  rmg  around  the  underlined  paragrap 
"You  broadcast  that  people  were  atfl 
ing  a  tea  dance  at  the  Rallies  when  n^ 
came  ol  the  sinking  ol  the  Wales  ana 
Repulse.  I  regard  that  as  a  clear  caF 
objectionable  bias." 

"Only.  I  was  just  describing  where 
was  when     "  Nick   began. 

The  official  interrupted  him:        \  | 
lonial    resident    o\    thirty-odd    sears 
Malaya  telephoned  me,  undcrslaru^ 
offended." 

Nick  said,  "I  wasn't  trying  to  offci] 
anyone.  I  was  only  trying  to  put  ■ 
little  color." 

"I  myself  have  listened  to  a  record 
of  your  broadcast  and  I  find  I  very  m 
dislike  your  tone." 

Nick  said,  "Oh,  now,  anybody  can  n 
anything  he  likes  into  somebody  e 
tone." 

The  official  held  up  his  hand.  "I 
revoked  your  broadcasting  privileges, 

Nick  tried  to  control  his  voice: 
cause  you  don't  like  my  voice  and 
other  man  doesn't  like  my  mentiaB 
an  established  fact!" 

The  official  said:  "You  now  have 
standing  here  as  a  correspondent." 

Nick  forgot  to  control  his  voice.    ' 
heard  of  this  sort  of  thing  going  on," 
said  furiously.    "Only  I  never  believed 
until  now." 

"When  you've  had  time  to  cool  off 
the  official  began. 

"I  don't  want  to  cool  off,"  Nick 
"I  want  a  fair  deal." 

"You  people  are  all  alike,"  the  o 
said.  "You  forget  this  is  war  and  we 
no  time  for  alibis  and  explanations 

"You're  wrong  again,"  Nick  sai< 
know  very  well  this  is  war  and  that's 
I  insist  on  a  hearing." 

HE    WALKED    out,    shaking   I 
anger.  At  the  nearest  bar,  a  China] 
cafe,  he  tried  to  steady  himself  with 
drink  and  only  succeeded  in  fanning  b| 
rage.     He  formulated  a  cable  for  Ezt 
Norton  and  tried,  without  hope,  to  pi 
his  campaign  in  Singapore. 

Norton  cabled  back,  '"Stick  aroufll 
We  are  going  to  bat  for  you." 

Norton  telegraphed  protests  to  authJ 
ities  in  Singapore.    Norton  pleadedj 
number  of  British  and   Australian 
ficials  were  exasperated  with  the  cei 
they  also  were  helpless. 

The  American  consul  was  grieved, 
told  Nick:   "He  doesn't  have  a   leg 
stand  on.  The  trouble  is,  he  doesn't 
to.   You  come  up  against  one  obsi 
fellow  in  a  position  of  authority  am 
at  a  time  like  this — you're  licked." 

He  liked  Nick.  He  said:  "I'd  like  I 
straighten  this  out  for  you,  but  I  don 
feel  free  to  meddle.  All  you  can  hop 
for  is  a  change  of  personnel  in  the  ccr 
sorship." 

The  other  correspondents  for  press  a: 
sociations  and  radio  chains  were  indij 
nant;  and  they  went,  one  by  one,  to  ti 
front,  north  of  Singapore. 

The  weeks  passed  in  a  haze  of  heat  an 
idleness  and  futility.  Norton  was  si 
protesting  and  still  hopeful.  Nic 
thought:  In  the  movies,  the  passage  c 
time  was  simpler.  There  was  a  calenda 
blowing  away,  page  by  page;  or  a  seru 
of  shots  indicating  the  changing  seasor 
— leaves  blowing  from  autumnal  tree 
snow,  birds;  look,  look,  it's  sumtnf 
again. 

There  were  no  seasons  in  Singapon 
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This  battle  drawing  was  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  Army  and  Navy  authorities. 
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IN  modern  battle,  our  fighting  units  may  be  many  miles 
apart.  Yet  every  unit,  every  movement,  is  closely  knit  into 
the  whole  scheme  of  combat  —  through  communications. 
Today  much  of  this  equipment  is  made  by  Western  Electric, 
for  60  years  manufacturer  for  the  Bell  System. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  communications  in  action. 


1  Field  H.Q.  guides  the  action  through 
field  telephones,  teletypewriters, 
switchboards,wire,cable,radio.Backof 
it  is  G.  H.  Q.,  directing  the  larger  strat- 
egy . . .  also  through  electrical  commu- 
nications. The  Signal  Corps  supplies 
and  maintains  all  of  this  equipment. 

2  Air  commander  radios  his  squad- 
ron to  bomb  enemy  beyond  river. 

3  On  these  transports,  the  command 
rings  out  over  battle  announcing  sys- 
tem, "Away  landing  force!" 

4  Swift  PT  boats  get  orders  flashed 


by  radio   to   torpedo  enemy  cruiser. 

5  From  observation  post  goes  the  tele- 
phone message  to  artillery,  "Last  of 
enemy  tanks  about  to  withdraw  across 
bridge  . . ." 

6  Artillery  officer  telephones  in 
reply,  "Battery  will  lay  a  5  minute 
concentration  on  bridge." 

7  Tanks,  followed  by  troops  in  per- 
sonnel carriers,  speed  toward  right  on 
a  wide  end-run  to  flank  the  enemy. 
They  get  their  orders  and  keep  in  con- 
tact— by  radio. 


Sll 


Western  Electric 
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ARE   YOU  MAKING 

THIS  MISTAKE? 

How  do  you  know  you  don't  need  vita- 
mins? U.  S.  Government  report  shows 
millions  of  people  are  actually  starving 
for  vitamins.  Today,  it's  your  duty  to 
keep  yourself  at  your  physical  and  men- 
tal best  to  help  lick  the  AXIS!  No  time 
to  feel  tired  and  listless  with  lowered 
vitality  and  body  resistance,  jittery 
nerves  and  a  general  run-down  con- 
dition caused  by  vitamin  deficiency. 
Maybe  you're  not  a  hospital  case,  but 
you  want  your  full  share  of  vigor  and 
vitality.  Play  safe!  Take  one  GROVE'S 
Vitamin  ABiD  Capsule  daily  for  your 
protective  requirements  of  absolutely 
essential  Vitamins  A  and  D,  plus  all- 
important  Bi  .  .  .  vitamins  frequently 
lacking  in  your  food.  Expensive?  Not 
GROVE'S!  They  are  less  than  lV4c  a 
day  when  purchased  in  the  large  size. 
Don't  gamble  with  your  health  for  such 
a  small  cost.  Be  on  the  safe  side.  Today, 
start  taking  GROVE'S  Vitamins  AB,D! 
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only  two  monsoons.  The  calendar  was 
marked  by  catastrophes:  Penang  fell  to 
the  Japanese.  Penang  was  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  away  and  he  could  not  go 
near  there  or  talk  about  it  over  the  mi- 
crophone that  was  barred  to  him. 

One  letter  from  Betty  got  through,  an 
early  one,  when  she  was  in  Batavia. 
Mauran  told  Henri  that  his  wife  was  in 
Bandoeng,  the  Indies  military  headquar- 
ters; Henri  thought  Betty  might  have 
gone  with  her.  Then  Henri  left,  with 
Mauran,  for  Syria.  Hong  Kong  fell.  Su- 
matra was  bombed.  In  Malaya,  Ipoh 
was  seized  by  the  Japanese.  Nick  tried 
to  cancel  out  his  frustration,  writing 
daily  to  Betty:  Here  I  am,  where  I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  be,  where  it's  happening, 
and  UBC  won't  give  in,  the  censor  won't 
give  in  and  it's  like  being  trussed  and 
gagged  while  everything's  happening. 
Write  me  back,  darling,  and  tell  me  I'm 
being  shockingly  personal. 

But  he  never  knew  if  she  got  his  letters. 

Manila  surrendered  and  UBC  queried 
him  on  Cogswell's  whereabouts.  That's 
one  for  the  book,  he  thought:  Do  I  know 
where  Cogswell  is?  I  only  know  where 
I  hope  he  is.  No  one  mentioned  Cogs- 
well any  more,  not  even  the  vice-con- 
sul who  had  been  his  friend.  Nick  was 
tempted  to  radio  back  that  Cogswell  was 
probably  in  Davao,  helping  the  Japa- 
nese hemp  growers  to  defeat  America. 
Then  he  pictured  Cogswell  back  in 
Shanghai,  among  his  objets  d'art  in  his 
Cathay  Hotel  suite.  Sure.  Cogswell  was 
probably  helping  the  Japs  to  identify 
Chungking  sympathizers  among  the 
Americans.  Cogswell  would  be  doing  all 
right. 

Nick  cabled  Norton:  "No  knowledge 
Cogswell."  And  he  told  himself:  When 
I've  got  the  facts,  I'll  supply  plenty  of 
knowledge  about  Cogswell. 

The  day  that  Kuala  Lumpur  fell,  Nor- 
ton gave  up  and  ordered  him  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  It  was  mid- 
January  and  he  waited  for  transporta- 
tion in  an  agony  of  impatience.  It  took 
another  week  to  get  deck  space  on  a 
freighter  and  almost  as  long  again  to 
reach  Batavia. 

The  ship  made  a  series  of  stops.  She 
did  not  dare  to  move  in  daylight  and  she 
lost  several  nights  in  ports,  avoiding  sub- 
marines. 

When  she  finally  docked  in  Batavia, 
Nick  felt  as  though  he  had  been  lost  at 
sea  since  he  last  saw  Betty.  But  Betty 
was  somewhere  in  Java  and  now  he  was 
there,  too. 

THE  Dutch  official  who  examined  his 
papers  at  the  pier  looked  up  when 
he  came  to  one  item.  "United  Broad- 
casting Corporation?"  he  said  know- 
ingly. "Both  of  you  coming  here  at  the 
same  time,  then?" 

Nick  said,  "Who  else?" 

"Mr.  Cogswell,"  said  the  Dutchman. 
"You  probably  thought  he  was  still  lost. 
He  said  he  was  for  over  six  weeks.  He 
just  got  in  last  night." 

In  peacetime,  Batavia  was  awake  by 
five  in  the  morning,  before  the  scalding 
sun  was  high.  At  six,  in  wartime,  Nick 
found  the  city  alive  with  soldiers  and 
civilians.  He  did  not  look  for  Cogswell 
in  the  streets;  he  would  find  him — when 
he  was  ready  to  find  him — at  the  Hotel 
des  Indes.  Most  foreigners  stayed  there 
and  Cogswell,  with  his  foppish  preten- 
sions, would  never  stay  elsewhere — un- 
less he  was  a  guest  at  Madame  Vooren's 
Batavia  home. 

Nick  considered  and  rejected  this  pos- 
sibility, as  he  hastily  ate  breakfast  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  des  Indes. 
Madame  Vooren,  he  thought,  might  con- 
tinue to  love  Cogswell  but  she  could  not 
continue  to  believe  in  him.  She  would 
not  shelter  him.  Cogswell  was  probably 


sleeping  peacefully  in  one  of  the  hotel 
rooms,  perhaps  near  the  chamber  the 
clerk  had  just  assigned  to  Nick. 

At  this  moment,  he  did  not  want  to 
prepare  for  his  encounter  with  Cogswell; 
he  did  not  want  even  to  seek  Madame 
Vooren.  He  wanted  to  find  out  where 
Betty  was  and  to  see  her  and  then  he 
would  be  ready  for  everyone  else. 

He  hastened,  first,  to  the  Free  French 
Committee  where  a  young  woman  pro- 
nounced Betty's  name  as  if  she  had  never 
heard  it.  Nick's  mouth  felt  dry  as  she 
repeated,  with  a  rising  inflection:  "Mad- 
emoiselle Gaspard?"  She  riffled  cards 
in  a  file,  smiled  and  said:  "How  stupid 
of  me!  Madame  Mauran  herself  brought 
her  to  us." 

"Well,  is  she  in  Batavia?"  Nick  said 
anxiously. 

"No,"  the  woman  said.  "She  is  .  .  . 
well,  she  is  with  Madame  Mauran.  She 
may  return  here  today,  though.  If  not, 
then  soon,  certainly." 

"All  right.  And  if  she  doesn't  come 
back,  will  you  tell  me  where  she  is,  so  I 
can  go  to  see  her?" 

"Have  you  a  permit  to  travel  in  Java?" 

"I  haven't  anything  but  my  passport. 
I  just  got  in  here  from  Singapore.  I'm 
a  reporter." 

"Oh,  then  you  can  get  authorization 
from  the  Ministry  of  Information,  the 
Regeeringspublicietsdienst,"  she  said  and, 
seeing  him  gulp,  added:  "The  RPD,  you 
know." 

"That's  where  I  was  going  next,"  he 
said. 

"Good,"  she  said.  "Come  back  after- 
ward, and  I  shall  know  more." 

At  the  RPD  offices,  the  chief  welcomed 
Nick. 

"You  do  not  need  to  introduce  your- 
self," he  said  and  Nick  thought  at  once: 
Cogswell  has  already  been  here. 

The  chief  continued:  "The  British  cen- 
sor." He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "We 
think  he  was  foolish  to  bar  you.  Still,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  you  come  to  Batavia." 

"Why?" 

"Because  we  do  not  wish  to  offend 
you." 

"Okay,  you  needn't,"  said  Nick. 

"And  we  dare  not  offend  the  Singa- 


pore  censorship.    They   might 
amiss  if  we  permitted  you  to  br 
after  they  denied  you." 

"Good  lord,"  said  Nick.  "Will 
to  go  all  the  way  to  New  York 
make  a  news  report?" 

"Maybe   the   Australians   wouk 
being    more    lenient,"    the    chief 
"Members  of  the  same  family  cam 
times  afford  to  be  more  blunt 
another." 

"Well,  look,  this  can't  be  final," 
said. 

"I  didn't  say  it  was  just."  The 
man     looked     apologetic.      "Nat 
we'll  issue  you  a  card  so  that  yo 
move  freely  about  in  Java." 

"That   won't  do   UBC   much 
Nick  said  cautiously.    He  did  nc 
to  introduce  Cogswell's  name, 
expected  to  hear  it  now. 

"I'm  sorry  we  are  not  free  to 
we  would  ordinarily,"  the  chief  said. 
I  suggested,  it  might  be  easier  for  yoi 
for  your  home  office  in  Sydney." 

SO  THEY  don't  know  Cogswell  isl 
Nick  thought.   They  don't — yetj 
said  absently:     "Thanks.     I'll  bej 
I'm  going  to  try  to  wear  you  down.' 

Outside,  he  directed  his  cab  drivj 
the    American    consulate.     The 
general  ought  to  be  able  to  help 
thought  ...  if  Cogswell  hasn't 
got  to  him. 

But  as  he  walked  up  the  porch 
of  the  homey,  cool-looking  cor 
he  heard  a  familiar  gracious  voicej 
halted.  Through  the  broad  wind 
opening  onto  the  veranda,  he  could  I 
Cogswell,  talking  in  his  easy,  conf 
fashion.  Cogswell  was  describing  I 
cape  from  the  Japanese  in  the 
pines. 

Now,  what  do  I  do?  Nick  asked  tl 
self.  He's  probably  known  the  co[ 
since  the  Year  One. 

Before  he  could  decide  on  a  retd] 
a  young  man  came  out  and  he  had 
choice.   He  gave  the  clerk  his  card.1 

The  young  man  disappeared  and| 
turned  almost  immediately.   "You 
come  in,"  he  said. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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Thanks  to  the  Skilled,  Synchronized  Organization  Back  of  Trucks  - 
War  Materials  Travel  with  Speed  No  Other  Freight  Transport  Can  Match 


u're  standing  on  the  loading  dock  of  a  war 
int.  Let's  listen-in: 

tform  supt.:  Step  on  it,  boys.  There's  300 
more  props  waitin'  at  the  end  of  the  as- 
sembly line. 
M>ER:  O.K.,  Sir.  We're  on  our  last  crate. 

tform  supt.:  Ready,  Joe? 

IVER:  Sure.  Don't  worry,  Chief.  These  props 
will  be  fly  in'  by  six  tonight. 

tform  supt.:  (on  phone)  That  you,  Mac? 
We  need  10  more  trucks— but  quick!  Our 
platform'll  be  choked  by  noon. 


THIMCS  ▼  YOU  USE 
TOMORROW 


nmbitm  jrr  serum  $. 
yomw  country  mu  in 
wm  *nd  u-tJI  irrt  r 
you    l*s*r   >m    p,**t  ' 


dispatcher:  You'll  have  'em  in  12  minutes, 
Chief.  They  just  reported  through  the  city 
limits. 

platform  supt.:  How  about  our  6  A.M.  ship- 
ment? 
dispatcher:  Pullin'  into  the  plane  plant  now. 
platform  supt.:  Joe  tells  me  No.  40  had  a  flat. 

dispatcher:  Didn't  hold  us  up  much,  Chief.  The 
company  service  car  had  40  movin'  before 
the  air  was  out. 

platform  supt.:  Nice  work,  Mac... What's  that? 
.  .  .  Can't  hear  you.  Those  incoming  trucks 
are  makin'  too  much  noise. 


Truckfreight  is  like  a  beam  of  light. 

It  responds  with  a  flick  of  the  switch  — a  twist 
of  the  telephone  dial.  You  turn  it  north,  south, 
east,  or  west— easy  as  that! 


Because  —  trucks  can  load  and  roll— quick  as 
you  can  pack  a  suitcase  in  your  car.  Each  load's 
an  individual  unit.  Completely  independent. 
So— shipments  can't  bog  down. 

But  more  important  still  —  is  timing.  Perfect 
organization.  Training  that's  taken  years  to 
perfect. 

With  the  nation's  war  plants  so  dependent 
on  truckfreight  flexibility  .  .  .  with  war  goods 
constituting  60  %  to  80  <x  of  all  truck  loads  .  .  . 
America  can't  afford  to  let  our  marvelously 
organized  system  of  motorfreight  be  disrupted 
now. 

But  it  will  break  up  — if  we  limit  or  cramp 
the  normal,  far-ranging  motorfreight  operation 
that's  helping  get  America's  Big  Job  done  in 
time. 

It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  protect  that  system  .  .  . 
to  keep  the  crack  organization  behind  it— as 
well  as  their  trucks— carrying  on  at  peak  effi- 
ciency. 


American  Trucking 


INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS  -  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


Men  return  to  work  refreshed 
—  in  better  spirits  — after  a 
tasty  meal.  So  be  sure  their 
lunch-box  sandwiches  are  sub- 
stantial, nourishing  and  rich 
with  the  flavor  of  Heinz  Pre- 
pared Mustard.  It  makes  leftover 
ham,  beef  or  meat  loaf  sand- 
wiches doubly  delicious!  Pre- 
pared from  choice  stone-ground 
mustard  seed,  Heinz  Vinegar 
and  spices,  Heinz  Mustards 
(Brown  and  Yellow)  have  a  pleas- 
ant tang  that's  mighty  tempting! 


- 


tin 


Heinz  Prepared  Mustard  is  a  racy  condiment  that  gives  lively  lift 

and  added  interest  to  sandwiches,  cold  cuts  and  economy  foods. 

Blended  from  fresh  mustard  seed,  Heinz  Vinegar  and  rare  spices, 

it's  the  genuine  old-fashioned  stone-ground  kind! 


For  that  extra  touch  of  distinction  good  cooks 
strive  for  and  everybody  appreciates,  complement 
your  plate  of  cold  cuts  with  Heinz  Prepared 
Mustard.  It's  a  simple,  thrifty  way  to  make  ordi- 
nary foods  really  tasty  and  appealing! 


Try  something  new  with  those  low-cost,  one-dish  meals 
you're  serving  often  these  days  of  conservation.  Take 
plain,  everyday  hash,  for  instance.  Combine  1  tbs. 
Heinz  Prepared  Brown  Mustard  with  5  eggs  —  add  to 
12-oz.  tin  of  corned  beef  hash  —  and  cook. 


Unsurpassed  for  the  superb,  enticing  taste  they 
lend  everything  from  choice  steaks  to  leftovers 
and  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat,  Heinz  condi- 
ments occupy  a  more  important  place  than  ever 
in  the  American  pantry!  For  they  make  thrift 
meals  exciting!  You'll  want  ever-popular  Heinz 
Tomato  Ketchup,  Heinz  Chili  and  Worcester- 
shire Sauces  handy  —  as  well  as  zestful  Heinz 
57  Beefsteak  Sauce  and  racy  Horseradish. 
They   cost  little  —  pay   big  returns  in  flavor! 
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Fiddler's  Luck 

Continued  from  page  31 


i*was  then  a  great  cultural  and  in- 
Jital  center.  A  letter  of  introduc- 
*.)t  them  an  audience  with  Joseph 
Jm,  famous  old  fiddler,  who  had 
Aie  intimate  friend  of  Brahms  and 
•immortals.  Joachim  listened  to 
■and  predicted  a  great  future. 
|le  days  before  his  Berlin  concert 
■sized  prodigy  named  Mischa  El- 
Jored  a  tremendous  hit,  and  young 
was  an  also-ran.  Again  he  was 
rom  being  spoiled. 
Izigeti,  father  and  son,  had  to  eat. 
cepted  an  offer  which  a  kind  gent 
d  for  them,  to  appear  in  Frank- 
Main  in  a  music  hall.  Joseph 
ed  under  a  phony  name,  figuring 
§tigeti  meant  artistic  standing.  The 
[s  terrific,  500  marks  a  week,  if  he 
a  week. 

e  Joe  was  so  good  he  was  held 
>r  a  second  week.  Then  he  and  his 
went  to  Wiirzburg  in  Bavaria  to 
other  music-hall  spot.  This  one 
cheap  joint,  with  tables  set  in  the 
:  of  the  theater  and  customers 
g  beer. 

some  money  saved  up  they  set 
r  London.  Szigeti  had  some  more 
luck.  Elman  again,  stealing  the 
;ht.  So  young  Szigeti  roughed  it 
nore.  He  trekked  all  over  the  Brit- 
s  as  an  added  starter  with  famous 
—with  Wilhelm  Backhaus,  the 
t,  and  with  John  McCormack,  the 
Irish  tenor.  Later  he  toured  with 
Melba,  the  Australian  prima 
and  with  Busoni,  the  world-fa- 
pianist.  With  McCormack  he  did 
y  as  eight  concerts  a  week. 
>ph  was  a  prodigious  worker.  He 
1  on  tour,  he  appeared  with  or- 
as  under  all  the  famous  conduc- 
He  returned  to  the  Continent  and 
ed  some  more. 

the  next  two  years  Szigeti  came 
s  own.  He  toured  in  every  coun- 
Europe,  and  at  last  was  giving  con- 
jy  himself.  There  was  even  a  nibble 
America.  At  this  point  he  became 
rately  ill — a  blow  that  would  have 
d  any  artist  but  a  chap  like  Szigeti. 
nonths  he  was  laid  up  in  a  Swiss 
rium.  But  his  will  to  play  was  over- 
ning.  He  badgered  the  doctor 
the  latter  granted  him  permission 
y  the  fiddle  twenty  minutes  a  day 
unch. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect 

ose  twenty  minutes  became  the  be- 
d  end-all  of  life.    All  morning  he 

lay  plans  for  the  precious  interval; 
ternoon  he  would  review  the  work 
d  done.  He  learned  to  concentrate 
midable  amount  of  work  into  those 
ty  minutes.  He  learned  how  to  re- 
a  piece  of  music  in  his  head, 
:ing  out  the  tough  spots  and  solving 
in  twenty  minutes.  Through  those 
interminable  days,  he  kept  his  tech- 
;  intact. 

len  Szigeti  recovered  his  health,  the 
World  War  had  arrived.  He  took  a 
s  professor  of  master  classes  at  the 
:va  Conservatory,  where  he  re- 
ed until  1924.    By  now  he  was  mar- 

His  only  child,  a  daughter,  looked 
the  frail,  blond-haired  lad  that  he 
been.     The  Szigeti   home  became 

and  later  in  Paris,  a  hangout  for 
ent  musicians,  actors,  painters,  writ- 
sconomists,  politicians.    In  Switzer- 

he  met  an  American  composer, 
pleton  Strong,  who  was  a  student  of 
:  and  who  wrote  a  piece  for  Szigeti. 
trong's  home,  Szigeti  had  a  strong 
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foretaste  of  America — he  encountered 
chewing  gum  and  10-  and  25-cent  West- 
ern stories  in  paper  bindings. 

Szigeti  made  his  first  appearance  in 
America  in  December,  1924.  The  United 
States  liked  him,  and  he  loved  this  coun- 
try. He  has  learned  to  know  it  better 
than  most  natives.  He  is  curious  about 
everything.  When  he  plays  in  a  new 
town,  he  does  not  hide  away  in  a  hotel 
room  until  concert  time.  He  goes  out 
and  gets  acquainted  with  it. 

He  likes  best  of  all  our  democratic  way 
of  life,  which  he  found  reflected  even  in 
so  small  a  thing  as  the  towns  where  a 
musician  gives  concerts.  As  a  famous 
virtuoso  in  Europe,  he  had  to  stay  on  the 
top-price  circuit.  That  meant  the  big 
cities — Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  London, 
Vienna,  Warsaw.  He  was  fond  of  the 
Polish  town  of  Cracow,  which  had  a  ven- 
erable culture,  but  Szigeti's  manager  re- 
fused to  book  him  there  because  it  was 
on  a  lower-priced  circuit.  He  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  in  the  United  States 
even  the  smallest  towns  considered  them- 
selves worthy  of  hearing  the  same  musi- 
cians as  any  metropolis,  and  what  was 
more,  could  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Nor 
was  it  below  any  musician's  dignity  to 
play  in  any  small  town. 

Has  Large  Repertory 

Szigeti's  repertory  is  enormous  and  he 
has  made  more  recordings  than  any 
other  famous  fiddler.  He  is  the  friend 
of  living  composers  and  is  constantly 
learning  and  introducing  new  works.  If 
he  believes  in  a  composition,  he'll  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  He  gave  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  an  appearance  gratis  last 
winter  because  he  wanted  the  work  of  his 
old  friend  Busoni  played  at  a  concert. 

He  is  at  the  service  of  talented  young- 
sters everywhere.  He  recently  caught  a 
plane  right  after  a  concert  in  Kansas  City 
to  serve  on  a  jury  in  New  York  in  a 
violin  competition.  When  he  appears 
with  orchestras  throughout  the  country, 
he  finds  time  for  young  fiddlers  who  seek 
advice.  He  likes  to  discover  good  play- 
ers in  small  orchestras,  and  recommend 
them  for  better  jobs. 

Szigeti's  favorite  exercises  are  walking 
and  swimming.  He  spends  nearly  all  his 
time  doing  both  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion, when  he  lays  off  the  fiddle  entirely 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  At  home  his 
pride  is  a  cocker  spaniel  called  Frisco. 
In  Szigeti's  admittedly  biased  opinion, 
Frisco  rates  with  My  Own  Brucie,  blue 
ribbon  winner  extraordinary  among 
cocker  spaniels. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vast  community 
of  Szigeti  fans.  Fritz  Kreisler  sang  his 
praises  publicly  years  ago.  An  admirer 
in  England  named  his  country  home  Szi- 
geti. Recently  the  violinist  received  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
who  wrote  to  say  that  "there  is  quite  a 
large  group  of  local  Szigeti  worshipers 
who  are  particularly  thrilled  that  you  are 
finally  coming  to  our  city."  The  writer 
added  proudly,  "I  claim  to  be  the  origi- 
nal local  Szigeti  fan.  I  have  traveled 
several  hundred  miles  to  hear  you  play, 
twice  to  Chicago  and  once  to  Louisville. 
My  friends  say  that  I  remained  a  bache- 
lor until  I  found  the  girl  (she's  from  Buf- 
falo) who  admires  Szigeti  as  much  as  I 
do.  Of  course,  she  had  the  extra  attrac- 
tive quality  of  playing  the  violin  in  tune 
and  she  is  pretty." 

The  admirer  and  his  wife  came  back- 
stage to  salute  Szigeti  in  Evansville.  Oh, 
yes,  she  was  pretty. 

The  End 


THERE'S  A 
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■yOUR  LAD  is  helping  win  the  war.  and  more, 

■*•  as  he  toils  to  collect  scrap  (sometimes  over- 

enthusiastically!  t.  He's  storing  up  good  habits 

for  the  future... though  he  doesn't  know  or  care. 

Nor  is  he  concerned  with  future  benefits  when 
he  clamps  his  jaws  happily  over  a  big,  bouncy 
chunk  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Chewing  Gum. 
Most  any  chewing  gum's  good.  But  this  Fleers 
Gum  has  something  extra.  The  huge  size  of  it! 
The  flavor.  And  that  sporty,  chewy  toughness. 

Now— with  all  this  Fleers  fun  go  important 
advantages  — well-known  to  many  a  dentist. 
Fleers'  massive  bulk  reaches  the  gums,  mas- 
sages them.  Fleers  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva. 
Helps  to  clean.  Meantime,  those  busy  young 
jaws  are  storing  up  a  beneficial  habit  for  the 
future. ..the  habit  of  proper,  thorough  chewing. 

When  you  buy  gum  for  yourself  or  young- 
sters, remember  that  Fleers  is  a  fun  gum  plus. 
Remember,  too,  that  any  Fleers  gum  is  pure— 
is  wholesome— is  a  feast  of  fun.  SAY  "FLEERS"! 


"SOinC  Full!"  No  other  gum  made  es- 
pecially for  children  compares  with 
Fleers  Duhble  Bubble  in  popularity. 


FLEERS 

CHEWING  GUM 


Note  tO  DentJStS:  A  more  complete 
statement  of  the  dental  advantages  of 
Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  for  both 
adults  and  children  appears  in  Oral 
Hygiene,  Dental  Survey,  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Dental  Association. 


rlUSC!  Please  be  patient  if  your  dealer  is  temporarily  out  of  Fleers  Dubble  Bubble  Gum. 
Wc  are  making  less  these  days  because  supplies  are  short— in  fact,  we  pledge  to  suspend 
its  manufacture  altogether  rather  than  offer  this  product  without  its  characteristic  bulk, 
chewiness  and  quality.   Frank  H'.  Fleer  Corp.,  1000  Diamond  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LADY  WITH  ZIll 


By  Kyle  Cricht< 

PHOTOGRAPHED    rOH    COIU 
■Y      GEORGE      DE      Z  AT 


Anne  Baxter  may  be  eccentric,  but  it  all  adds  up  to  her 
being  one  of  the  best  young  actresses  in  Hollywood 


Anne  Baxter  can  be  baffling, 
but  don't  be  fooled.  With 
her,  it's  strictly  acting  and 
she  knows  what  she's  doing 


WHEN  they  were  about  to  start 
a  new  picture  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  in  Hollywood, 
they  found  Anne  Baxter  wandering 
around  the  sound  stage  as  if  she  had  lost 
something. 

"If  I  can  do  anything  .  .  ."  said  the 
assistant  director. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  place  to  set  up  my 
easel,"  said  Anne. 

In  due  course  the  easel  arrived  and  be- 
tween scenes  the  lady  would  sit  on  a 
stool  and  make  dabs  at  the  canvas,  mean- 
time looking  off  into  a  corner  of  the 
huge  stage  as  if  she  were  seeing  pixies. 
When  the  movie  scenes  were  over,  close 
observation  of  the  canvas  proved  that 
Miss  Baxter  was  just  getting  started  on 
her  opus. 

"No  north  light,"  she  said  finally,  in 
explanation. 

There  was  also  the  other  matter  of 
her  Russian  conversations  with  a  gnarled- 
looking  stagehand.  Anne  would  belabor 


the  man  with  strange  sounds  and  he 
would  nod  in  a  frightened  way  and  say 
nothing  in  reply. 

"What's  she  saying  to  you?"  they 
asked  him. 

"Damn'  if  I  know,"  said  the  bewildered 
helot,  "but  it  ain't  Russian." 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Miss 
Baxter  goes  through  life  playing  games 
with  herself,  which  is  true.  Dressed  up 
for  an  interview  in  her  most  sophisti- 
cated gown,  she  looks  like  a  little  girl 
playing  house.  She  has  all  the  manner- 
isms of  Madame  Recamier  and  will 
stoutly  maintain  that  she  is  Madame 
Recamier  unless  sternly  repressed. 

This  may  all  come  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  the  granddaughter  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  the  famous  and  eccentric  archi- 
tect, or  it  may  merely  be  the  result  of 
progressive  education. 

Starting  in  schools  where  she  learned 
raffia  work  instead  of  mathematics,  she 
gradually  worked  her  way  up  to  high 
school  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  where 
she  is  remembered  as  the  young  lady 
who  answered  all  questions  as  to  his- 
torical dates  by  caroling: 

"Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row .  .  ."  which  seems  to  be  a  quotation 
from  Shakespeare. 

By  the  time  she  was  ten  it  became 


plain  to  the  family  that  they  had  either  a 
histrionic  genius  or  a  mental  case  on 
their  hands.  Since  they  declined  to  en- 
tertain the  latter  supposition,  she  was 
sent  off  to  Theodora  Ervine's  School  of 
Drama  and  later  had  three  years  with 
Madame  Ouspenskaya,  where  she  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  strange  words  which 
she  confidentially  employs  as  Russian. 

Madame  is  Puzzled 

She  liked  Ouspenskaya's  training  but 
on  occasion  chafed  under  a  certain  re- 
straint. She  felt  that  the  American  stage 
needed  slightly  more  vigor  than  was  often 
apparent  in  a  Chekhov  heroine. 

"What  we  ought  to  have  is  a  little 
zip,"  complained  Anne. 

The  madame  looked  at  her  with  a 
lifted  brow. 

"Wot's  dot  zeep?"  she  asked  in  pained 
bewilderment. 

However,  in  improvisation  classes, 
where  students  were  urged  to  work  out 
characterizations  of  their  own,  the  little 
Baxter  thing  also  confounded  them.  In 
one  such  impersonation  Miss  Baxter 
gave  forth  a  feeling  of  such  futility  and 
anemia  that  Madame  Ouspenskaya  was 
worried. 

"Vot's  dot?"  she  asked  with  concern. 


:■:: 


"Cleopatra  in  love  with  Anthony, 
plained  Anne. 

"Tsk,  tsk,"  murmured  the  ma< 
"soch  passion." 

Her  progress  as  an  actress  was  : 
rapid  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  she  w 
on  Broadway  with  Frankie  Thomas 
Seen  But  Not  Heard.  She  followed  th 
with  a  part  in  There's  Always  a  Bree 
and  then  went  up  to  Dennis  on  Cape  Cc 
to  play  summer  stock.  When  one  e: 
pressed  surprise  at  one  so  young  in  sue 
fast  company,  Anne  replied: 

"I  saw  behind  the  veil." 

In  the  fall  of  1938  she  appeared  wit 
Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  Madam  Capet, 
dolorous  undertaking  that  should  hav 
cured  them  all  of  the  stage  but  didn't  1 
was  while  she  was  back  at  Dennis  agai 
next  summer  that  the  Hollywood  taler 
scouts  began  bothering  her.  Then  cam 
an  astonishing  development;  it  seeme 
that  David  Selznick  wanted  to  test  h« 
for  the  leading  role  in  Rebecca.  Sh 
went  out  to  Hollywood  and  faced  the  it 
quisitors.  The  camera  people  looked  a 
her  with  some  interest. 

"The  part  calls  for  a  young  wife,"  the 
admitted,  "but  does  it  call  for  a  chd< 
bride  of  the  Ozarks?" 

At  this  juncture  of  her  career  Mis 
Baxter  looked  all  of  eleven  years  old  am 
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TEEN-AGE    GIRLS    ARE    LUCKY 


houghts  of  war  are  frightening. 
Your  older  sisters  and  brothers 
are  now  working  and  fight- 
por  our  country.  And  you're  too  young 
Enlist  as  a  WAVE  or  WAAC.  You  prob- 
t  wish  you  were  older  so  you  could  take 
pre  active  part.  But  you  too,  have  a  great 
bnsibility. 

Sere  are  plenty  of  older  girls  and  boys  to 
l  our  factories  and  armies  to  win  this  war. 
fay  it  is  your  privilege  to  help  in  civilian 
Itase  .  .  .  But  your  schooling  is  your  first 
jiotic  duty  .  .  .  For  tomorrow,  when  the 
•  is  over,  the  world  will  expect  you  to  set 
{standard  for  better  living.  So  be  smart  .  .  . 
I  for  the  future. 

wise  man  has  said,  "It  always  has  stopped 
ing"  .  .  .  likewise  wars  have  always  ended 
and  scarcity  always  has  been  turned  into 
idance.  By  the  time  you  grow  up,  nor- 
happy  living  will  have  returned.  The  man 
marry  will  not  have  to  rush  away  to  war. 


He  will  have  wonderful  new  opportunities  to 
prosper  in  business,  and  your  dreams  of  a 
beautiful  home  may  be  realized. 

Thank  God,  that  you  will  be  privileged  to 
live  a  normal  life.  Go  ahead  and  dream— dream 
about  a  wonderful  home  of  your  own.  Think  of 
all  the  beautiful  things  you  will  some  day  want 
in  that  charming  home  of  tomorrow.  And  start 
now  acquiring  the  precious,  worth  while,  endur- 
ing, material  as  well  as  spiritual  things  you 
will  treasure  for  a  lifetime. 

Sterling  Silver  in  your  HOPE  chest  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  your  most  cherished  possessions. 
Nothing,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  give  you 
greater  joy  and  satisfaction.  Your  jeweler  will 
help  you.  So,  go  with  your  mother  and  select 
the  sterling  pattern  you  like  best.  Start  your 
sterling  set  with  a  single  teaspoon,  or  a  place 
setting,  and  experience  the  thrill  of  watching 
your  set  grow  as  friends  and  relatives  give  you 
presents  of  sterling,  in  the  pattern  of  your 
choice,  as  the  years  go  by. 


Building  your  sterling  service,  a  piece  at  a 
time,  costs  so  little  it  will  not  preclude  your 
purchases  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  Also  your 
small  investments  in  sterling  at  this  time  will 
not  hurt  our  war  economy.  Sterling  is  doubly 
precious  as  its  production  is  limited  for  the  dura- 
tion. Just  be  sure  to  select  a  pattern  that  will 
be  available  in  the  future  ...  a  fine  sterling 
pattern  made  by  an  old  reliable  silversmith. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the  Wallace 
Master  Craftsmanship  sterling  patterns,  featur- 
ing 3rd  dimension  beauty.  Wallace  Silversmiths 
of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  were  established 
in  1835  •  •  ■  one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago. 
Literature  and  booklets  free  upon  request. 
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ou  can  oe  sure 


ood  Iaste 


l{9  in  every  package^ 


Is  habit  keeping  you  from 
discovering  the  merits  of  the 
dry  beer  that  has  no  linger- 
ing aftertaste?  Take  the  time 
to  try  it  and  we  believe  you 
will  enjoy  its  refreshing  taste 
more  than  any  other  beer. 
Order  Blatz  from  your  dealer. 

SxauiAite <^Beet 


HATZ  HUWWG  CO.,  MIlWAUKtt,  WIS.  •  IN  OUR  WIMHT-fWST  YIA* 


IN  1211.  II  32-12. 
VICTIIT  HIKES 


Selznick  watched  her  at  work  with  the 
gaze  of  one  who  is  seeing  visions.  It  was 
plain  that  she  could  do  the  part  but  it 
was  equally  obvious  that  Laurence  Oli- 
vier, as  the  husband,  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  had  inadvertently 
married  his  granddaughter.  In  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  the  films,  it  was  sub- 
sequently announced  that  production 
plans  were  delayed,  and  prior  commit- 
ments required  Miss  Baxter's  return  to 
Broadway. 

However,  the  news  of  the  Selznick 
episode  managed  to  seep  out,  assisted 
by  various  press  agents,  columnists  and 
public  criers,  and  in  time  Darryl  Za- 
nuck  saw  tests  of  the  infant  and  haled 
her  forth  peremptorily.  She  arrived  in 
Hollywood  accompanied  by  her  mother; 
her  father  remained  in  New  York  to 
look  after  his  affairs. 

Her  first  role  was  opposite  John  Barry- 
more  in  The  Great  Profile  and  her  big 
scene  was  one  in  a  dressing  room  when 
she  pleads  with  the  great  man  to  lay  off 
the  spirituous  stuff.  She  throws  out  her 
arms  to  him  beseechingly.  When  the 
scene  was  over,  Barrymore  had  only  one 
comment  to  make  on  her  work. 

"Will  you  ask  the  young  one,"  he  said 
to  the  director,  "to  kindly  omit  the  Aus- 
tralian crawl  movement?" 

A  Chance  to  Talk  French 

From  this  she  went  into  Charley's 
Aunt  with  Jack  Benny,  which  called  for 
nothing  but  the  ability  to  look  like 
somebody  out  of  another  world,  which 
she  possessed  in  abundance.  She  was 
forthwith  promoted  to  a  role  in  Swamp 
Water,  directed  by  Jean  Renoir,  the 
noted  Frenchman.  This  was  an  experi- 
ence for  both  of  them  because  Anne 
immediately  began  discoursing  with  him 
in  a  foreign  tongue. 

"I  don't  know,"  admitted  Renoir  in 
bewilderment.  "I  don't  think  it  was 
French  and  I'm  pretty  sure  it  wasn't 
German." 

But  if  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
child  linguistically,  there  was  none  about 
her  as  an  actress.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  flair,  personality  and 
ability.  Orson  Welles  saw  Swamp  Wa- 
ter and  somehow  managed  to  discern 
these  qualities  in  a  setting  where  nobody 
else  could  see  anything  but  a  bedraggled 
little  girl  wandering  around  in  a  bog. 
Welles  invited  her  over  to  discuss  a  part 
in  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  but  she 
got  mixed  up  in  the  usual  crowd  in  his 
waiting  room  and  was  ignored. 

"I  gave  no  indication  that  I  was  any- 
body of  importance,"  says  Miss  Baxter. 

Welles  finally  remembered  her  and 
came  rushing  out. 

"Why,  my  dear  Miss  Baxter  .  .  ."  he 
began  apologetically. 

"It's  nothing  at  all,"  she  said,  rising 
majestically  like  a  princess  who  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  charwoman  but  is  too 
cultured  to  complain. 

She  admired  Mr.  Welles  both  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  director  and  particu- 
larly liked  his  manner  of  speaking  in  his 
natural  voice  in  restaurants,  which  means 
that  he  can  be  heard  anywhere  within 
the  county  limits. 

"Most  people  go  through  life  whis- 
pering," says  Miss  Baxter  philosophi- 
cally. 

She  did  well  in  The  Magnificent  Am- 
bersons and  came  back  to  her  own  stu- 
dio to  do  Pied  Piper,  in  which  she  acted 
as  a  young  lady  of  indeterminate  age 
who  herds  various  infants  out  of  France 
at  the  behest  of  M°nte  Woolley. 

"It  was  very  difficult,"  sighs  Miss 
Baxter.  "Acting  against  children." 

When  she  came  east  for  the  premiere 
of  Pied  Piper,  she  was  prepared  for  the 
interviewers.   She  invariably  wore  a  pair 


of  long  red  gloves,  her  hat  was  tiltec 

cariously  on  her  head  and  she  wasi 
given  to  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  Ul 
an  attitude  of  camaraderie  I  he  i 
viewers  found  her  charming  and  p 
out  the  game  to  the  end.  They 
as  an  aged  thespian  and  made 
happy.  They  asked  her  weighty  i 
tions  and  hung  on  her  answers.  1 
sence,  the  interviewers  found  her  | 
an  engaging  child  desperately  cap 
grow  up.  If  she  talked  largely  a, 
Van  Gogh  and  Debussy,  it  was 
she  knew  something  about  th 
didn't  want  people  to  ask  her  whai 
thought  about  Mickey  Rooney, 
she  thought  anything.  Hollyw< 
siders  her  a  real  actress  and  pc 
generally  very  fond  of  her. 


NOT  WANTE 

for  the  Duratic 


4-F  LOTHARIO 

Draft-deferred  wolf  who  rushes 
soldiers'  lonely  gal  friends 


liii 

rid 
jtila 


She  is  a  little  pudgy-looking  1 
weighing  112  and  standing  five  feetfo] 
She  loves  to  eat  and  collects  rare  recty 
which  she  gets  somebody  else  to  try 
The  studio  puts  a  warning  finger  to 
lips  at  mention  of  her  appetite  and  i 
known  that  she  fights  temptation  w( 
vigor — but  she  still  likes  to  throw  do 
the  vittles. 

"I  walk  it  off,"  she  says,  in  explanati 
— but  it  doesn't  completely  explain  tl 
apple-dumpling  figure. 

In  truth,  her  manner  of  walking  1 
annoyed  more  than  one  director.  2 
trips  along  in  a  stiff-legged  style  of  1 
own,  resembling  somewhat  a  cowb 
who  has  been  grounded.  But  neitl 
that  nor  anything  else  keeps  her  from  1 
profession.  Right  now  she  thinks  t 
movies  are  fine,  but  if  it  wasn't  the  c 
ema,  it  would  be  something  else. 

"An  individual  should  express  hi 
self,"  she  says  sententiously. 

Whether  from  age  or  intention,  I 
name  never  appears  in  gossip  colum 
connected  with  the  usual  Hollywo 
names.  She  takes  her  exercise  out 
swimming  and  horseback  riding  i 
keeps  away  from  night  clubs. 

"I  saw  through  all  that  years  age 

she  says  with  a  weary  air.  This  seems 

prove  that  she  may  be  acting  for  evei 

body  else  but  she  isn't  fooling  herself. 

The  End 


Black  Bullets  lor  Hitler 

Continued  from  page  66 


ted.    That's   a    big   French   word. 

e  all  Americans,  out  here,  and  so 

e've  found  our  own  language  big 

gh.  Call  it  what  you  like,  we've  got 

it  takes." 

addition  to  the  usual  difficulties  of 
forming  citizens,  Major  General 
les  P.  Hall,  commander  of  the 
ty-third,  and  Colonel  Edwin  N. 
y,  commanding  officer  of  the  fort, 
the  problem  of  handling  thousands 
egroes  in  a  thinly  settled  community 
ot  too  enthusiastic  whites.  These 
officers,  Southerners  by  birth  and 

t  Pointers  by  training,  know  better 
anybody  else  that  they  are  not  going 

solve  the  race   problem."    But   by 
common-sense  application  of  di- 

lacy  and  pressure,  they  are  making 

issible  for  the  largest  Negro  fighting 
in  the  world  to  train  with  dignity 

pride  and  with  no  more  than  the  nor- 
amount  of  friction  with  the  civil 

llation. 

The  USO  Lends  a  Hand 

ousing  projects  have  been  built  or 
>eing  built  for  the  families  of  officers 
noncommissioned  officers.  Tucson, 
desert  metropolis,  which  had  been 
ially  reported  as  "being  reluctant  to 
quarters  to  Negro  officers,  permits 
roes  to  eat  in  restaurants  or  even  to 
e  purchases  in  the  majority  of  the 
es,"  now  has  its  own  Negro  USO; 
learned  that  its  own  Negro  popula- 
can  entertain  Negro  soldiers;  and 
tching  some  of  the  shekels  that  fun- 
»ry  troops  have  to  spend  when  on 
e. 

was  making  good  money  in  a  de- 
e  factory  in  Detroit,"  a  Negro  lieu- 
nt  told  me.  "But  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
ined  the  Army  and  now  I'm  a  com- 
aoned  officer.  Patriotism?  Sure.  It's 
country  and  my  war.  But  I  didn't 
myself  and  I'm  not  kidding  you.  I 
red  it  like  this:  Civilians  same  as 
liers  are  getting  killed  in  this  war.  So 
ight  as  well  have  a  gun  and  do  some 
oting  myself.  And  now  I've  got  more 
a  a  gun.  I've  got  a  platoon  of  machine 
ners  who  can  carve  a  '93'  across  the 
ies  of  any  bunch  of  Japanese  so-and- 
that  get  within  five  hundred  yards 
them." 

Tiat  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  Fort 
achuca. 

"b  begin  at  the  beginning:  You  have 
;et  off  the  train  at  a  town  called  Here- 
d,  which  has  a  depot,  a  filling  station, 
tore  and  a  house.  You  take  a  com- 
ation  freight  and  passenger  bus  at 
reford  and  bounce  for  thirty-five 
es  over  low  mountains  and  across 
dy  mesas  to  Fort  Huachuca. 
)n  the  bus  with  me  were  five  Negro 
diers  and  two  Mexican  women.  We 
nped  along  in  silence  for  several  miles 
ore  our  soldier  spoke.  It  developed 
was  from  Evansville,  Indiana.  His 
ce  had  been  hardened  by  an  accumu- 
on  of  alkali  and  sand  on  his  larynx. 
'Fellers,"  he  announced,  "I'm  gor- 
g  to  marry  that  Tucson  gir-rl.  Ev- 
thin's  fined  up  and  we're  gorring  to 
married  as  soon  as  I  get  permission." 
'Shee-ah,"  drawled  a  corporal.  He 
s  dark  and  lanky  and  played  sliphorn 
one  of  the  regimental  bands.  He  was 
lative  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  had 
en  in  the  Regular  Army  for  eight 
ars.  "You  go  mo'  sense  den  dat,"  he 
nt  on.  "Or  else  how  come  dey  let  you 
de  Medical  'tachment?  You  s-posed 
have  sense  to  git  in  de  Medical  'tach- 
ent.   Gittin'  ingaged  is  all  okay,  in  a 


push,  but  gittin'  ma'ied?  You  got  too 
much  sense." 

There  followed  a  general  debate  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
marriage.  A  private  first-class  who  had 
kept  silent  during  the  argument  finally 
broke  down  and  confessed  he  had  al- 
ready been  married  one  time. 

"I  loved  her,  but  she  plagued  me 
crazy,"  he  explained.  "De  mo'  I  loved 
her,  de  mo'  she  plagued  me  and  de  mo' 
she  plagued  me,  de  mo'  I  loved  her.  To 
finally,  I  went  off  and  joined  de  Army 
and  lef  her  be."  He  looked  fondly  at 
the  photograph  of  a  young  dark-skinned 
girl  with  a  broad  smile  and  a  devilish 
twinkle.  "She  look  jest  like  dat,"  the 
soldier  said,  passing  the  picture  around. 
"She  look  like  she  jest  jumped  out  f'm 
behime  a  blackberry  bush." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  bus  ride  we 
bounced  in  our  seats  and  the  topic  never 
varied  from  women. 

As  we  drew  near  the  reservation 
boundary,  I  saw  a  shabby  group  of  au- 
tomobile trailers  parked  near  the  road. 
These  trailers  were  occupied  by  civilian 
workmen  who  were  working  on  the  job 
of  transforming  Fort  Huachuca  from  a 
regimental  to  a  divisional  post.  There 
were  no  professional  camp  followers 
within  miles  of  the  fort,  I  was  informed. 
Occasionally,  someone  tries  to  "bring  in 
a  few  girls,"  but  what  with  desert  sur- 
roundings and  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities against  them,  they  are  soon  gone 
to  where  pickings  are  better  and  operat- 
ing obstacles  fewer. 

At  the  reservation  gate  is  the  small 
community  of  Fry.  There  is  a  moving 
picture  theater,  a  general  store  where 
drinks  may  be  bought  during  specified 
hours,  a  small  restaurant  or  two,  a  few 
miscellaneous  shops  and  a  very  hand- 
some USO  building,  well  equipped,  in- 
telligently managed  and  heavily  attended 
by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  camp.  The 
USO,  naturally,  provides  the  bulk  of  off- 
post  recreation. 

At  Fort  Huachuca  one  learns  quickly 
the  difference  between  recreation  and 
fun.  Recreation  is  some  form  of  amuse- 
ment that  is  planned  for  you.  Fun  is 
something  you  make  for  yourself.  When 
the  USO,  in  co-operation  with  a  small 
military  unit,  arranged  for  a  dance  by 
bringing  out  from  Tucson  sixty  young 
Negro  girls  for  dancing  partners — that 
was  recreation. 

By  the  way,  the  girls  had  pillows  to 
sleep  on  that  night — that  was  fun.  The 
Ninety-third  is  still  laughing. 

Just  Leave  It  to  the  Sergeant 

The  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  An  approved  list  of  girls 
from  the  prosperous  Tucson  Negro  col- 
ony was  made  out  and  the  girls  were 
brought  in  busses  to  the  fort.  Due  to  the 
great  distance  involved,  the  USO  pre- 
pared to  keep  the  girls  overnight.  Cots 
and  bedding  were  borrowed  from  the 
Army. 

The  girls  were  chic  and  jolly,  the  boys 
were  trim  and  manly,  the  band  was  per- 
fect and  sixty  young  soldiers  had  a  time. 

At  midnight  dancing  stopped  and  the 
ballroom  became  a  dormitory  for  the 
girls.  Each  soldier  put  up  a  cot,  unrolled 
a  mattress  and  tucked  in  sheets  and 
blankets  in  proper  military  manner. 

"Don't  soldiers  ever  use  pillows?"  de- 
manded one  of  the  Tucson  belles. 

No  pillows!  The  supply  officer  had 
sent  everything  the  USO  had  asked  for 
but  the  USO  had  failed  to  include  pil- 
lows.   Handling  emergencies,  however, 


Good  News 

FOR   THE    MAN  §  WHO    MUST    CARRY 
A   LOT   OF    KEYS! 


"TWIN- EIGHT" 
(in  finest  alligator) 


New  distinguished  "Twin-Eight 
Key-Tainer  safeguards  and 
organizes  up  to  25  keys— yet 
it's  unbelievably  compact! 

This  NEW  Super-Tainer  is  the  really 
safe  way  to  carry  up  to  25  keys! 

Take  the  patented,  safety  key  loop. 
Notice,  it's  not  a  hook — it's  an  un- 
broken loop.  When  both  ends  are  locked 
into  your  Key-Tainer — keys  simply 
can  not  fall,  twist,  or  break  off! 

These  loops  mean  convenience,  too! 
A  flick  of  a  latch  lets  you  remove  an// 
or  all  keys  instantly! 

Thousands  of  lost  Key-Tainers 
returned  FREE! 

Here's  how:  Two  cards  each  with  name 
number  come  with  standard  Key- 
Tainers.  Jot  your  name  and  address  on 
one.  Send  it  to  Buxton.  Other  card  is 
without  your  identity  but  with  Buxton's 
address.  This  stays  in  Key-Tainer  and 
tells  finder  Buxton  will  reward  him  if 
lie  sends  Key-Tainer  to  Buxton  for 
return  to  you. 

Read  this  Guarantee! 

//  any  Snap-Button  Key-Tainer  aires 
out  at  any  point  before  the  leather  itself 
wears  out,  it  will  be  repaired  or  replaced 
free  of  charge. 

Most  good  dealers  stock  Buxton 
Key-Tainers.  Buy  one  today! 


"TWIN -EIGHT"  15  ORGANIZATION  PIUS  I 

Kight  loops  in  lop  row— eight  more  in 
hottom!  I^ess  frequently  used  keys  on 
hottom  row  are  held  snugly  out  of  way 
hut  ready  for  use  when  needed. 


"TWIN-SIX"  IN  HAZE1  PIG  — ONLY  $2.50 

Key-Tainers  come  in  2,  4,  6  and  8  loop 
sizes.  What  colors  and  leather  styles  to 
choose  from!    Prices  from  75c  to  $10.00. 

FREE— GIFT  SUGGESTION  BOOK 

Remembrance  s  from  75f  to  matched  arts  at  $25. 
Instructions  for  gift  wrapping.  Information  on 
leathers.  Write  Buxton,  Inc..  4227  Orleans  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Drpl.  MJ,  47  West  3  Hh 
St.,  N.  Y.  «:. 


BUXTON  Key-Tainer 
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This  fountain  pen 
is  his  buddy  .  .  . 
always  with  him 
and    always 
ready  to  pen  a 
letter    home.   A 
letter    from 
home    means 
everything  to 
him.  .  .  .  Two 
WEAREVERS,*! 
one   for    him 
and   one  for 
you  .  .  .  will 
keep  the  let- 
ters coming 
and    going. 
Be  sure    to 

(tfhxiinq.    ((^J| 


FOUNTAIN   PENS 
MECHANICAL  PENCILS 

REFILL  LEADS 

at  Department  Stores, 

Stationery  Stores, 

Drug  Stores  and 

Variety  Chain  Stores 


twee, 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 

rSuvae     1896 


is  part  of  a  sergeant's  training.  A  snappy 
sergeant  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Get  your  automobile,  Miss  G.,"  the 
sergeant  said. 

Miss  G.  of  the  colored  YWCA  is  on 
duty  at  Huachuca's  USO.  She  and  the 
sergeant  drove  past  the  M.P.  at  the  gate 
and  directly  in  front  of  one  of  the  big 
old  barracks  buildings,  deep  up  the  can- 
yon. Miss  G.  began  to  have  qualms. 
"You  don't  mean  to  take  the  pillows 
from  under  the  heads  of  those  sleeping 
men,  do  you?  They've  been  working  all 
day  and  they're  tired." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  going  to 
hand  me  their  pillows,  gladly,"  the  ser- 
geant promised. 

"That's  just  as  bad,"  Miss  G.  said. 
"No  private  will  argue  with  a  sergeant." 

"I'm  not  going  to  rush  my  rank  on 
them,  either.  They  won't  even  know  I'm 
a  sergeant." 

The  sergeant  went  into  a  squadron 
and  woke  up  a  soldier.  "Be  quiet,  boy," 
he  whispered.  "I'm  going  to  do  you  a 
big  favor.  If  you  say  the  word,  I'll  put 
a  good-looking  little  brown-skin's  head 
right  on  your  pillow — tonight!" 

The  sleepy  soldier  wanted  to  know 
how  come  and  the  sergeant,  removing 
the  pillow,  explained  that  the  brown- 
skin's  head  would  certainly  rest  on  the 
pillow — at  the  USO  building  four  miles 
away.  The  first  victim  thought  the  joke 
so  good  that  he  helped  the  sergeant  col- 
lect sixty  pillows  by  the  same  ruse. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
Ninety-third  than  fun,  recreation  and 
girls.  A  large  percentage  of  the  boys  at 
Fort  Huachuca  are  deeply  religious  and 
very  studious.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  laugh  out  of  their 
work.  For  instance — machine  guns  re- 
quire a  special  knowledge.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  gunners  were  required  to 
become  so  familiar  wifh  their  weapon 
that  they  could  dismantle  and  reassem- 
ble it  blindfolded.  This  requirement  still 
exists  in  some  units. 

The  Doctors  Make  a  Hit 

The  pride  and  joy  of  the  division,  from 
a  racial  standpoint,  is  their  medical  staff. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  facilities 
for  caring  for  the  health  of  the  troops  in 
training  and  in  battle.  The  bulk  of  the 
doctors  and  nurses  are  Negroes.  And  a 
great  many  of  the  commissioned  com- 
bat and  administrative  officers  are  Ne- 
groes, too,  but  medical  officers  appear 
to  have  the  inside  track  in  the  pride  of 
the  soldiers  at  this  stage  of  their  train- 
ing. They  like  their  line  officers  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but  in  a  discussion  with 
an  enlisted  man  about  the  officer  situa- 
tion, the  talk  veers  to  the  medical  staff. 
There  is  Dr.  X,  who  had  been  a  bone 
expert  at  Mayo's;  Dr.  Y  made  a  name 
for  himself  at  Johns  Hopkins;  Dr.  Z  gave 
up  a  big  surgical  practice  in  Detroit  to 
become  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ninety- 
third. 

I  talked  with  an  old  sergeant  about  it. 
A  veteran  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the 
Regulars  with  several  wars  under  his 
belt,  this  war  is  just  one  more  for  him. 

"They're  fine  boys,  all  of  them,  sir," 
he  told  me.  Naturally  the  doctors  make 
a  better  showing  to  begin  with.  The  doc- 
tors are  already  familiar  with  their  tools 
and  have  got  confidence  in  themselves. 

"But  you  take  a  combat  officer,  now. 
He  just  came  out  of  the  classroom  or 
maybe  out  of  an  office — a  lawyer  or 
something  like  that.  He  is  put  through 
a  stiff  course  of  schooling  that  teaches 
him  how  to  do  his  work  but  the  first  few 
times  he  has  to  set  up  a  machine  gun 
defense,  or  discipline  a  rowdy  soldier — 
well,  he  knows  how  it's  done,  all  right, 
but  he  hasn't  had  the  experience  doing 
his  work  as  the  doctors  have  had  in  their 


business.  But  they'll  get  that  experience 
right  here,  right  now.  It's  a  pleasure  t>> 
so.-  them  come  out  " 

A  young  lieutenant  in  a  shiny  new 
uniform  passed  The  old  sergeant  came 
in  attention  with  dignity  and  case  and 

the  lieutenant  snapped  a  "figure  lour" 
back  at  the  sergeant  that  might  have 
disjointed  a   weaker  elbow  . 

"See  what  I  mean.'"  the  scigeant  said 

The  officers  are  learning  rapidly.  Aside 
from  their  schooling  ami  practice,  which 
is  a  pretty  strenuous  schedule,  they  hold 
almost  nightly  bull  sessions.  Those  who 
are  married  bring  their  wives  to  these 
meetings  which  arc,  in  fact,  intended  to 
be  relaxation  from  the  day's  work. 

The  wives  are  soon  oil  in  a  corner 
alone  and  the  young  olliccrs  are  attack- 
ing problems  of  war.  Sometimes  these 
are  as  local  as  the  proper  way  to  disci- 
pline an  unruly  soldier.  Other  problems 
embrace  strategy  of  world-wide  propor- 
tions. I  attended  one  of  these  bull  ses- 
sions which  turned  out  to  be  a  critique 
of  the  bombing  of  Japan  by  General 
Doolittle.  A  scrappy  first  lieutenant  of 
infantry  thought  the  emperor's  palace 
should  have  been  blown  up.  "They  think 
Hirohito  is  God,"  he  explained,  "and  if 
you  kill  a  man's  God,' you've  got  that 
man  whipped." 

Immediately  the  arguments  flew.  Eth- 
ics, Army  regulations,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  national  psychology  were 
used  to  demonstrate  that  bombing  the 
emperor  would  not  have  been  the  right 
thing  to  do.  "Maybe  not,"  the  lieuten- 
ant admitted,  "but  my  business  is  killing 
Japs  and  Hirohito  is  not  only  a  Jap  but 
he's  the  head  Jap.  I'd  have  bombed  him." 

Southern  Arizona  is  a  spacious  place 
and  people  are  scarce.  Tucson,  seventy- 
five  miles  away,  has  about  35,000  peo- 
ple. Of  this  number,  there  is  a  small 
prosperous  group  of  Negroes.  Seventy- 
five  miles  to  the  south  is  the  border  town 
of  Nogales,  with  a  population  of  six 
thousand.  Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
of  the  fort  there  are  probably  not  a  hun- 
dred civilians — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren of  any  race.  Tucson  has  a  small 
colored  unit  of  the  USO,  and  in  Nogales 
part  of  old  Camp  Little  has  been  made 
into  a  recreation  center  which  includes, 
of  all  things  to  find  in  the  desert,  a  swim- 
ming pool.  But  Tucson's  USO  and  the 
center  in  Nogales  offer  practically  noth- 


ing but  recreation.     Fun  is  hard 
One  was    oi    another,  soldierl 
rases  and  nationalities  have  mar 
have   fun.    Their  chief   fun.  no 
the  days  of  Caesar's  legions,  is  | 
for  girls. 

Just  across  the  bordci   from 
Arizona,  in  Sonora,  is  Ciudad 
This   is  a   thriving   importing! 
metropolis    ol    nearly    t! 
people.     It   has,   according   to 
of  border  officials,  one  ol   the 
nicipal  governments  along  the  bo 
ami  is  efficiently  policed  both  in 
of   conduct    and    health.     Mor 
large  number  of  Ciudad    Nog 
/ens  form  friendships  on  bases 
actcr  instead  of  color    A  soldiei 
convoyed  from  Fort  Huachuca  I 
I  ittle  and  get  plenty  of  recreal 
after  that,  he  can  walk  a  mile 
to  Ciudad  Nogales  and  have 

Spanish  in  One  Easy 

A  great  number  of  the  youn 
and  the  more  studious  enlisted 
attending  classes  in  Spanish, 
the  less  intellectual  soldiers  are 
Spanish  in  the  old-fashioned  m; 

"I  had  me  a  buddy,"  a  vet 
chuca  soldier  told  me,  "dat  cou 
de  fool  outn  dat  Spanish.    Now, 
never  could  hablar  much,  but 
enough  to  gig  along." 

I  asked  for  details. 

"Well,  hit's  like  dis,  suh,"  hi 
"You  goes  into  a  cantina  and  jfl 
like  risin'  up  a  little  hell.  So  jfl 
over  to  de  boy  in  charge  er  de  g 
players  and  you  slips  him  a  little 
er  change.  Two-bits,  four-bits,  ■ 
you  likes.  Den  you  tell  him  likefl 
say:  'Mas  musica,  mas  baile,  lA 
Dat  means,  'Git  dem  hombresl 
whuppin'  dem  guit-tars.' 

"Den,  when  de  guit-tar  playin* 
gittin'  hot  and  you  feels  like  you 
to  step  about  a  little,  you  walks 
a  senorita  and  you  say  like  dis: 
con  migo,  Chiquita?'    Dat  means, 
I  and  you  stomp  dis  fire  out.  baby 

"And  what  does  the  senorita  s 
that?"  I  asked. 

The  soldier  grinned.    "She  j 
dem  great  big  ole  eyes  at  you  an< 
'Ho-kay,  keed!'  " 

The  End 


"He's  got  his  mind  set  on  that  particular  hat,  but  it's  too  small" 
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Carbines  are  now  in  mass  production  by 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
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No  war  front  is  too  tough  for  these  powe: 

heavy-duty  Studehakers 


Studebaker  builds  Wright  Cyclone  Engines  for  the 

Boeing  Flying  Fortress,  military  trucks  for  the  United 

Nations  and  other  war  materiel 

•    BUY   U.    S.   WAR    BONDS    * 


'TpHEY'RE  operating  all  over  the  world  in  the 
■*-  fighting  forces  of  the  United  Nations— tens  of 
thousands  of  these  big,  rugged,  powerful,  multiple- 
drive  Studebaker  military  trucks. 

And  tens  of  thousands  more  are  time-tabled  to 
join  up  with  them  as  fast  as  possible.  The  great 
Studebaker  factories  are  turning  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  these  war  trucks  every  week. 

From  builder  of  commercial  trucks  in  peacetime, 
to  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  military  trucks  in 
wartime,  is  a  logical  transition  for  America's  oldest 
manufacturer  of  highway  transportation. 

For  the  sixth  time  in  a  national  emergency,  Stude- 
baker has  answered  the  Government's  call  for  the 
production  of  army  transport  on  a  large  scale.  And 
when  decisive  victory  is  achieved,  finer,  more  eco- 


nomical Studebaker  trucks  than  ever  will 
able  for  civilian  use. 

Today,  the  traditional  Studebaker  watc 
always  give  more  than  you  promise — has 
greater  significance. 

Studebaker  is  proud  of  its  assignments  in  I 
ing  of  our  Nation  and  its  Allies. 


FOR    THE    SIXTH    TIME    SINCE    1852,    STUDEB 
SUPPLIES    TRANSPORT    FOR    THE    ARMED    FOI 


Loyal    British    subjects    paint 
red  Plimsoll  line  in  their  bath- 
tubs at  the  5V2-inch  water  level — 
just  as  Buckingham  Palace  does 
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ICS       BY      CARL      MUELLER 


id  is  having  her  fourth 
of  fuel  problems.  Her 
■ns  are  a  lesson  in  what 
done  when  it  has  to  be 


urrent  London  revue  there's  an 
ing  song  hit  called  Eating,  Shop- 
The  Nine  o'clock  News,  which 
what  were,  until  recently,  the 
lain  topics  of  conversation 
British  firesides.  Now,  however, 
ish  are  not  only  talking  about 
upons  and  the  way  the  war  is 
ut  about  the  fireside  itself.  Fuel 
me  the  No.  1  burning  question 
our.  This  winter,  owing  to  the 
mands  of  war  industry  and 
ction  of  young  miners  into  the 
orces,  the  richest  coal-produc- 
try  in  Europe  is,  paradoxically, 
serious  fuel  famine, 
ling  was  considered  but,  for  the 
ng,  abandoned  mainly  because 
lormous  and  expensive  adminis- 
lachinery  necessary  for  handling 

and  also  because  of  the  diffi- 
thinking  up  some  way  of  ration- 
nonsolid  fuels.  At  the  moment, 
:rnment  has  put  the  country  on 
of  voluntary  rationing  basis, 
each  household  is  left  to  work 
wn  salvation  and  decide  whether 
>mize  most  on  hot  baths,  cook- 
;n  fires,  or  lights,  or  simply  to 
whole  thing  up  and  go  to  bed 
winter.  Lots  of  Britons,  feeling 
nip  in  the  air  and  mournfully 
le  plentiful  holly  berries  in  the 
(which  are  said  to  preface  a 
nter),  wish  to  goodness  that  they 
dopt  this  last  plan, 
vinter,  coal  was  often  scarce,  and 
f  the  poorer  folk  suffered  consid- 
ardship.  This  year  all  classes  and 
are  feeling  the  pinch.   Not  only 

Colonel's     Lady     and     Judy 
y  sisters  under  their  skins,  but 


those  skins  are  going  to  have  the  identi- 
cal amount  of  goose  flesh  on  them. 

It  is  possible  that  owners  of  bigger 
houses  are  even  coming  off  a  good  deal 
worse  in  the  long  run,  since  central  heat- 
ing is  now  out  of  the  question  for  private 
householders.  Though  it's  compara- 
tively easy  to  think  up  ways  of  keeping 
a  small  home  cozy,  it's  no  joke  to  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  warming  and 
lighting  a  stately  home  of  England  which 
has  rooms  like  barracks,  rambling  stair- 
cases and  fireplaces  designed  by  men 
who  obviously  thought  of  kindling  wood 
in  terms  of  young  trees. 

The  Fortunate  Northerners 

The  size  of  rooms  wasn't  taken  into 
account  by  the  Fuel  Ministry  when  fix- 
ing the  fuel  "target"  that  every  house- 
hold, according  to  its  number  of  rooms 
and  members,  has  been  asked  to  stick  to. 
The  only  discrimination  which  has  been 
made  is  the  different  allowances  fixed 
for  people  living  in  Scotland  and  north- 
ern England,  the  Midlands  and  the 
South,  which  all  differ  a  good  deal  cli- 
matically. Northerners  naturally  get  a 
higher  percentage  of  fuel  units  credited 
to  them  than  do  householders  in  the 
Midlands,  which  Hilaire  Belloc  said  were 
"soggy  and  unkind,"  but  which  never- 
theless come  off  better  again  than  the 
South,  where  disgruntled  Britons  imag- 
ine, from  the  slenderness  of  their  allow- 
ance, that  the  Fuel  Ministry  visualizes 
them  sitting  around  under  their  palrn 
trees  wreathed  in  hibiscus. 

With  these  slight  differences  of  allo- 
cation, Britain's  target  for  tonight,  and 
for  all  the  other  chilly  nights  until  spring 


comes  to  thaw  the  chilblains  is  to  the 
tune  of  fifteen  personal  fuel  units  a  year, 
besides  the  house  ration,  which  is  based 
on  the  average  of  80  units  a  year  for  a 
four-room  house  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. One  fuel  unit  equals  half  a  hun- 
dredweight of  coal  or  coke,  or  500  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  or  50  units  of  electricity,  or 
one  gallon  of  kerosene.  If  you  work  this 
out,  you'll  see  that,  though  England 
won't  be  as  cold  as  other  shivering  Euro- 
pean countries  this  winter,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  cold  and  unpleasant  enough. 

As  usual,  the  main  brunt  of  the  new 
economy  is  being  carried  by  the  house- 
wife, who  has  already  tackled  the  job  of 
feeding  and  clothing  a  family  in  wartime 
and  must  now  dope  out  some  way  to 
keep  them  warm  and  cheerful  too.  Al- 
though fuel  rationing  is  as  yet  only  an 
ominous  bogey  in  the  offing,  what  is 
taking  its  place  doesn't  give  backsliders 
very  much  room  to  dodge  off  the  target 
line. 

Every  citizen  has  already  completed 
and  filed  an  official  form  giving  details 
of  his  fuel  habits  for  the  last  year.  If  in- 
formation comes  to  the  notice  of  the  lo- 
cal fuel  overseer  that  Mrs.  Brown  is  not 
keeping  within  her  allowance,  there  are 
enforcement  officers  who  call  around 
and  find  out  what  she's  up  to. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  official 
handling  of  the  situation  has  been  tender 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  a  British  trait  to 
dig  the  toes  well  in  and  sit  right  back  at 
a  hint  of  compulsion  from  the  authori- 
ties, but  to  co-operate  magnificently  if 
asked  in  the  right  way. 

The  officials  at  the  fuel  offices  set  up 
in  every  borough  had  the  formidable  job 
of  wading  through  all  these  millions  of 


forms,  settling  individual  grievances,  and 
seeing  that  every  householder  was  regis- 
tered with  one  particular  coal  dealer  for 
supplies.  The  questionnaire  had  been 
carefully  simplified  to  the  minimum  of 
factual  information,  but  it  wasn't  sim- 
ple enough  for  countless  humble  Britons 
to  whom  the  filling  up  of  an  official  buff 
form  is  about  as  alarming  as  an  examina- 
tion in  Hindustani. 

Often  the  fuel  office  wished  that  the 
public's  letters  could  be  simplified,  such 
as  this  typical  breathless  missive,  "I  am 
sorry  you  ave  been  confused  concern- 
ing fuel  vouchers  but  there  are  3  Mrs. 
Carters  in  this  ouse — Mrs.  E.,  Mrs.  M., 
and  Mrs.  M.A.E.  One  is  Senior  Mrs. 
M.A.E.  and  Mrs.  E.  her  daughter-in-law 
and  Mrs.  M.  is  Mrs.  E.'s  daughter-in-law 
and  we  ave  only  one  card  each  oping  it 
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IN  NO  TIME!.  .Tender!  Tasty!  Richly  wholesome. 
Beats  any  home  recipe.  Yet  costs  no  more  . . .  with 

DROMEDARY  GINGERBREAD  MIX! 


in  each  delicious  bite!  Simply  add 
water  and  bits  of  chocolate  to 
Dromedary  Gingerbread  Mix,  and 
bake  10  or  12  minutes  (see  package). 
So  easy!  Yet  you  couldn't  bake  a 
better  cookie.  Send  some  to  the 
U.  S.  O.  Men  love  them!  Economical 
too.  Package  makes  60  cookies! 


Dromedary 

GINGERBREAD  MIX 


DROMEDARY  DEVIL'S  FOOD  MIX  makes  the  world's  grandest  dark,  rich  cake 


Rich,  wholesome  . . .  and  eco- 
nomical! 
Look  for 
the 


"fit 


solves  the  puzzle  yours  truly  Mrr  M. 
er." 
I  ots  of  Londoners,  when  asked  to  sup- 
ply the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by 
them  personally  in  their  house,  went  into 
long    explanations    which    involved    the 

faet  that  they  were  out  ol   work,  that 

auntie  was  living  with  them  on  account 
of  being  bombed  out  and  her  son  in 
Libya,  and  that  there  was  Mr.  Smith 
lodging  with  them  who  was  m  the  build- 
ing business  but  might  be  gone  by  C  In  ist- 
mas. 

There  were  also  individualists  such  as 
the  lady  who  simply  wrote  the  one  word 
"Heat,"  opposite  the  query  as  to  what 
type  of  fuel  she  used  for  her  cooking, 
and  the  other  seedy  cockney  who  didn't 
have  any  dilliculty  answering  the  ques- 
tion "State  exceptional  domestic  pur- 
poses for  which  fuel  is  used."  He  just 
wrote  "Baths"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Most  of  the  bemused  Britons  who 
turned  up  in  the  fuel  overseer's  office 
were  genuinely  anxious  to  do  their  bit  in 
economizing  with  the  national  fuel  sup- 
ply, but  had  been  slightly  panicked  by 
the  necessity  of  juggling  with  electrical 
units  and  cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  an  effort  to 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  work  out  the  fam- 
ily target,  the  Fuel  Ministry  has  encour- 
aged schoolteachers  to  set  their  pupils 
little  posers,  asking  them  to  find  the  right 
target  for,  say,  a  family  of  five  living  in 
a  six-room  house  in  the  Midlands.  The 
teachers  say  that  the  children  love  it,  and 
race  home  to  show  Mum  and  Dad,  who 
may  be  less  handy  with  figures  and  a  bit 
of  pencil  than  their  better-educated  off- 
spring. 

A  good  deal  of  education,  one  way  and 
another,  is  needed  to  stop  a  nation  over- 
night from  its  bad  old  habits  of  reach- 
ing for  the  light  switch  and  the  poker, 
and  the  fuel  publicity  campaign,  under 
Commander  Stephen  King-Hall,  put  in 
plenty  of  work  during  the  autumn 
months  before  the  cold  weather  really 
set  in.  A  ceaseless  flood  of  hints  and  ad- 
monitions was  poured  into  the  public 
ear  via  the  BBC  and  the  press,  which  car- 
ried regular  bulletins  telling  the  house- 
wife what  to  do  in  the  "Battle  for  Fuel." 
In  return,  lots  of  housewives  sat  right 
down  and  wrote  off  to  the  Ministry,  giv- 
ing them  fuel  wrinkles  which  they  had 
worked  out  for  themselves. 

Someone,  for  instance,  suggested  that 
when  an  oven  is  turned  off,  a  pan  of 


water  should  be  popped  in  to  wi 
washing  up  and  make  use  ol  the 
heal,  that  one  went  out  on  the 
away. 

Organizations  such  as  the 
Association  loi  Women  have 
busy  trying  to  educate  the  pu 
new  I'm  I  s.i\  mg  notions  |  he 
Hon  telK  us  members  that  it's  not 
idea  toi  women  to  piowl  aroui 
homes  substituting  low-wattage 
evei  ywhere  foi  the  old  bright  one 
moving  hghis  altogethei  on  I 
and  corridors.  It's  pointed  out 
ma)  seriously  damage  eyesight, 
doesn't  result  in  a  crop  of  biokcn 

Small  but  sensible  reductions  a 
the  line,  which  don't  necessarily 
ganizc  a  family's  comfort  or  hea 
suit  in  savings  which  bulk  stagg 
when  totaled  up.  The  British 
nice  cup  of  tea  at  all  hours  of  the 
the  slightest  provocation,  but  hou 
have  learned  to  go  slow  on  th< 
since  it  was  publicized  by  the  ll 
istry  that  if  everyone  took  one 
tea  less  every  day,  enough  fuel  w< 
saved  in  a  month  to  make  75,fX 
pound  armor-piercing  shells. 

Fuel-Saving  Propaganda 


Dripping  taps  arc  also  fuel  wash 
weren't  noticed  in  thousands  of 
until  a  dramatic  poster  came  o 
April  showing  a  leaking  tap.  and 
"Are  you  guilty?"  Up  to  Septerrm 
000  abashed  Londoners  had  decMT 
they  were,  and  had  called  up  the 
politan  Water  Board  to  come  ar< 
fit  a  new  washer  right  away 

Heating  rooms  takes   up  the 
percentage  of  fuel  from  a  family's! 
and  a  rearrangement  of  living  hj| 
resulting  which  may  easily  have 
social  effects  on  Britain's  re-liftec 
war  face.   Many  owners  of  Chipp 
mahogany  breakfast  tables  are  nc 
ding  farewell  to  them  for  the  du 
and  taking  their  coffee  and  toast « 
cloth   in  the  kitchen  with  the 
they  are  still  lucky  enough  to  hav 
Today,  in  her  W.V.S.  uniform,  th 
of  the  house  probably  cooks  the 
fast  herself,  but  anyway  sits  do 
fortably  to  eat  it  with  her  fai 
evacuees,  the  land  girl,  and  any  str. 
of  staff  which  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  thi 
ister  of  Labor,  may  have  left  her. 
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"What's  this?     The  defendant  is  charged  with  lower- 
ing checks  to  escape  the  higher  income-tax  bracket!" 


COLLIER'S 


"It's  another  one  of  those  pituitary  cases,  Doctor' 


CHAS.    ADDAMS 


Another  fuel-saving  idea  which  is 
eking  what  remains  of  the  traditional 
glish  reserve  is  the  new  habit  of  spend- 
alternate  evenings  with  the  people 
t  door.  Families  are  picking  up  their 
ning  paper,  mending  and  cat,  and  are 
ng  in  to  share  the  neighbors'  fire, 
ts  and  radio.  The  authorities  who 
t  sponsored  this  idea  point  out  anx- 
sly  that  there's  no  need  for  hostesses 
produce  sandwiches  and  drinks  for 
guests,  since  this  would  create  a  situa- 
n  which  might  be  good  for  fuel  but 

■uld  be  hard  on  shipping. 

■The  community  idea  isn't  only  con- 
sd  to  the  social  side  of  life,  either, 
tish  housewives  have  learned  that  it's 
necessary  to  have  an  oven  going  for  a 
ist  when  Mrs.  Jones  across  the  street 
dso  using  her  oven.  It's  simpler  to  slip 
oss  the  way,  pop  the  meat  in  the  Jones 
;n,  and  call  for  it  again  at  dinnertime, 
lole  districts  also  make  use  of  hos- 
able  bakers'  ovens  that  can  take  care 
a  dozen  families'  baking  days  without 
owing  the  difference. 
The  Fuel  Ministry  has  recommended 
it  every  household  should  vote  in  one 
its  members  for  the  unenviable  job  of 
:1  watcher— a  sort  of  dictator  of  the 
ker,  who  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  elec- 
c  meter,  count  the  boiler  nuts,  see  that 
living-room  fire  is  economically 
nked  with  tea  leaves  and  sawdust,  hide 
:  vacuum  cleaner,  turn  off  the  radio, 
d  limit  the  family's  bath  nights. 

The  Saturday-night  Problem 

The  official  dictum  that  patriotic  Brit- 
.  should  now  take  only  a  small  tub  two 
three  times  a  week  created  a  good  deal 
stir  among  the  kind  of  well-scrubbed 
lglishmen  who,  according  to  classic 
rmula,  always  dress  for  dinner  in  the 
igle,  until  the  publicity  department 
nningly  released  the  news  that  all  the 
lckingham  Palace  bathtubs  were  now 
inted  with  a  thin  red  Plimsoll  line  in- 
cating  the  allowed  five  and  a  half  in- 
es  hot-water  level.  Faced  with  this 
ample,  loyal  subjects  felt  that  there 
as  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  buy  a 
n  of  red  enamel. 

There  are  die-hard  bathers  however 
10  prefer  to  pool  their  ration  into  one 
orious  eleven-inch  wallow,  rather  than 

Ie  it  out  in  a  couple  of  five-and-a-half- 
ch  splashes. 
Country  folk  in  remote  parts  of  Eng- 


land,  far  from  gas  and  electric  mains, 
possibly  have  the  biggest  headache  since 
so  many  of  them  depend  on  kerosene  for 
lighting,  heating  and  cooking.  Oil,  being 
imported,  has  been  given  the  high  rating 
of  a  unit  to  a  gallon,  and  cottage  people, 
with  old-fashioned  lamps  that  burn 
nearly  that  amount  in  a  week  of  long 
winter  evenings,  complain  that  this 
leaves  them  very  few  units  for  coal. 

In  country  districts,  however,  people 
score  by  burning  wood  far  more  than 
townsfolk.  Village  "dumps"  of  logs  are 
being  organized,  and  parties  of  evacuee 
schoolchildren  are  roped  in  to  collect 
baskets  of  twigs  and  pine  cones,  and  to 
bundle  up  dried  flower  stalks,  such  as 
Michaelmas  daisies,  which  have  been 
found  an  excellent  substitute  in  fire-light- 
ing for  the  precious  paper,  which  goes 
into  cartridge  cases  and  shell  caps. 

Though  the  new  restrictions  haven't 
yet  been  operating  long  enough  for  their 
full  effect  to  be  felt,  and  the  worst  patch 
of  mean  weather  in  England  usually 
turns  up  around  February,  it's  expected 
the  national  health  will  remain  good. 

For  one  thing,  people  are  walking  as 
they've  never  walked  before,  and  the 
new  power-saving  cuts  on  elevator  run- 
ning in  business  offices  and  apartment 
houses  are  going  to  make  more  and 
more  sedentary  Britons  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  their  legs  are  strictly  business 
arrangements.  Tenants  have  been  asked 
not  to  call  the  elevator  for  short  dis- 
tances and  to  walk  downstairs  when 
they  can. 

Recently,  a  lady  visiting  friends  on  the 
second  floor  was  taken  up  by  the  eleva- 
tor attendant  who  suddenly  stopped  the 
car  just  short  of  the  right  landing,  and 
observed,  "Sorry,  madam,  I  forgot. 
We're  not  allowed  to  take  anyone  up  to 
the  first  and  second  floors  now."  Then 
he  firmly  reversed  back  to  the  lobby  and 
made  the  lady  patriotically  walk  up. 

The  British  housewife  may  grumble 
this  winter  when  the  thermometer  drops, 
but,  somehow,  she  will  make  do,  just  as 
she  has  grumbled  and  made  do  over  the 
blackout,  the  food  shortages,  the  nights 
in  Anderson  shelters  with  hell  breaking 
loose  overhead,  and  other  hardships  of 
three  tough  years  of  wartime  civilian 
existence. 

The  British  home  fires  are  going  to  be 
kept  burning  only  just  so  high  in  this 
critical  winter  of  1942. 
The  End 
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THIS  Christmas,  give  her  a  Lane  that 
whispers  of  the  happy  home  to 
come.  Within  its  aroma-tight  walls, 
those  treasured  things  she  now  collects 
will  be  absolutely  safe  from  moths  until 
the  day  you  move  into  your  new  home. 
Lane  is  the  only  tested  aroma-tight 


cedar  chest  in  the  world.  Exclusive  fea- 
tures guarantee  moth  protection- 
backed  by  free  moth  insurance  policy 
written  by  one  of  world's  largest  in- 
surance companies.  The  Lane  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Dept.  S,  Altavista,  Va.  In 
Canada:  Knechtels,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont. 


To  Men  in  Service:  Write  us  if  name  of  Lane  dealer 
where  chest  is  to  be  delivered  is  not  known. 


No.  44-1964.  18th 
Century  drawer  design 
in  Honduras  Mahog- 
any. Simulated  front 
with  one  drawer  in 
base.  Hand-rubbed 
satin  finish. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS.' 

SAVE  WOOLENS.' 


The 

Mormons 

Move 

Over 

By 

Richard  English 
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War  has  crowded  in  on 
the  Mormons— who  rise 
to  meet  it  with  a  Bible 
in  one  hand  and  brass 
knuckles    in   the    other 


THERE  are  harsh  feelings  and 
harsher  words  swirling  across  the 
desert  these  days.  Mormon  metals 
are  becoming  guns,  planes  and  tanks. 
Shells  for  troops  in  North  Africa  and 
parachutes  for  fliers  in  Australia  are 
pouring  forth  like  milk  and  honey.  But 
the  Latter-day  Saints  still  don't  like  the 
influx  of  Gentiles  and  the  way  the  joints 
are  jumping. 

Cruising  down  Second  South,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  you  will  observe  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  church's  concern.  Within 
two  blocks  of  Temple  Square,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  church,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  jiving  with  juleps.  There  are 
chop-suey  palaces,  shabby  hotels,  patri- 
otic hock  shops  such  as  Uncle  Sam's 
Loan  Office,  and  enough  beer  to  fill  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

With  war  industries  mushrooming  on 
the  desert,  Salt  Lake  City  has  gone  all- 
out  on  entertainment.  War  workers  jam 
the  streets,  and  all  of  them  come 
equipped  with  their  own  liquor  permits 
and  the  dusty  desire  to  use  them  among 
the  neon-lighted  glories  of  Second  South. 
Most  of  the  suds  spots  don't  go  in  for 
Hollywood  production,  settling  for  large 
BEER  signs.  Those  wishing  to  meet  at 
a  designated  spot  fall  back  on  the  Silver 
Dollar,  the  Mint  Cafe,  or  Tony  Ger- 
mano's  La  Conga  Barbeque. 

Tony  admits  that  even  Chicago  was 
never  like  this.  "Bigga  boom,"  he  says, 
rolling  his  eyes.  But  he  can't  sell  hard 
liquor  himself,  only  mixers  and  3.2  beer, 
a  beverage  which  the  state  has  absent- 
mindedly  ruled  nonintoxicating.  If  you 
want  whisky  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
state  of  Utah. 

State-operated  liquor  stores  sell  you 
a  fifty-cent  individual  liquor  permit, 
which  allows  you  to  purchase  some  of 
the  state's  stock.  Only  the  headaches 
are  for  free.  Through  it's  Liquor  Con- 
trol Commission,  the  religious  state  of 
Utah  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  saloon- 
keepers, its  stores  having  shown  a  neat 
$1,700,000  profit  last  year  alone. 

But  over  in  the  church  offices,  they 
have  bigger  worries  than  who  is  drinking 
what.  President  Heber  J.  Grant  is  afraid 
that  in  winning  the  war  the  brethren 
may    lose    the    precious    freedom    that 


A 


:  cbl 
an. 


Brigham  Young  wrested  from  I 
ninety-five  years  ago.  Someil 
$414,000,000  invested  in  industl 
fense  is  transforming  a  desert  | 
the  world's  largest  arsenal.  /* 
five,  President  Grant  has  hcl 
church  for  twenty-four  yearl- 
gives  the  blunt  answers  of  one! 
answer  only  to  Him. 

"Because  this  is  the  Lord'! 
shall  win,"  he  said,  "but  with 
Gentiles  flooding  our  state, 
labor  agitation  everywhere,  wi 
future."  He  smiled  faintly 
the  only  church  who  call  thost  - 
faiths  Gentiles,  regardless  of  t 
It  is  one  of  our  ways  and  we  i  : 
ways. 

Seated  in  the  handsome  par 
ces  of  the  presidency,  he  look 
veined  hands,  resting  in  his  lap 

"The  constitution,"  he  said 
"is  a  divine  instrument,  and  w< 
to  regard  it  as  such.     The 
always  cared  for  its  own, 
not  happy  about  these  federal 
which  tempt  the  weaker  brothe 

The  church  is  particularly  i 
at  defense-industry  strikes  ant 
want  it  to  happen  there, 
they  say,  "is  the  essence  of 
and  that  means  freedom  in  al 
Both  the  C.I.O.  and  the  A.F.  o 
been  bluntly  informed  that  t 
church  is  all  for  labor  it  is  strc 
posed  to  any  version  of  the  cl© 

Throughout  Utah,  the  Saint* 
very    plain    that    those    pious 
buried   in   that   shade   of   the 
Mountains    are    not   going   to 
grave-turning    while    their    des 
have  any  say.    The  Mormons 
and  vigorously,  and  with  a  Bi 
spect  for  their  good  right  arms, 
ing  their  Word  of  Wisdom,  the 
from  hot  drinks,  coffee,  tea,  st 
tobacco,  and  the  excessive  use 

Right  next  door  to  the  churc 
the  carriage  trade  finds  its  floss 
tion  on  the  Star  Lite  Roof  of  t 
Utah,  one  of  the  many  chur< 
prises.  Along  with  The  Deser 
L.D.S.  Business  College,  Ut 
National  Bank,  Beneficial  Lil 
ance  and  Z.C.M.I.,  the  city's  la 


:.. 


store,    the    hotel    is    wholly 
the  church. 

■  Lite  Roof  offers  you  a  hand- 
t  where,  with  rumba  music, 
ze  on  the  snowcapped  moun- 
;  federal  troops  once  hesitated, 
igham  Young's  wrath  at  their 
E  the  State  of  Deseret.  Or  you 
er  the  equally  sweeping  vista 
:e  plants,  mines  and  smelters 
ties  off  in  the  desert's  purple 
bring  your  bottle  and  you 
hoice. 

ce  City's  mayor,  the  Honor- 
nkins,  stands  out  amid  all  this 
Tiat  Ab  thinks,  he  says — loudly 
:e.  The  world's  champion  rac- 
I  holder  of  more  than  500  offi- 
fs,  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  large  party 
ports  suits  and  flashy  ties  and 
Mslike  for  hush-hush  routines. 
jFlash  Gordon,  ice-cream-buy- 
)f  the  school  kids  who  engi- 
election,  Ab  is  as  open  as  the 
hich  he  made  his  famous  runs 
ormon  Meteor — and  just  as 
politicians  who  don't  like  that 
come"  sign  on  his  door, 
ice  City  has  not  yet  recovered 
shock  of  Ab's  election.  "The 
:d  me,"  said  Ab.   "They  kept 


When  Salt  Lake's  mayor,  the  hon- 
orable Ab  Jenkins,  drives  his  Mor- 
mon Meteor,  the  pick-up  is  terrific. 
Witness  some  of  his  prettier  voters 


pestering  their  folks  to  vote  for  Ab.  They 
even  used  their  school  printing  presses  to 
get  me  in.  I  was  running  against  Herbert 
Snow,  a  big  businessman,  and  the  kids 
passed  around  papers:  'We  want  Snow  in 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  but  not.  in  the 
city  hall.'  When  the  shouting  was  over, 
I  eased  in  by  some  fifty  votes." 

Ab  originally  wasn't  much  interested 
in  that  mayor's  job  at  $350  a  month.  He 
was  winning  as  much  as  $38,000  a  year 
by  the  simple  means  of  risking  life  and 
limb  on  all  kinds  of  tracks,  and  only  a 
sucker  would  take  such  a  cut.  Then  peo- 
ple began  intimating  that,  while  Ab  Jen- 
kins might  be  all  right  in  a  racing  car, 
(Continued  on  page  101,) 


At  Salt  Lake's  Palladium,  Beth  Mil- 
ler, former  Hollywood  night-spot 
dancer,  stops  traffic  as  she  gives 
out  when  somebody  feeds  juke  box 
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and  a  HALF  DONE  overhaul 
won't  stop  oil  pump  in g- 

REPLACE  WORN  ENGINE  BEARINGS! 


Smoky  exhaust  from 
your  car  means  waste- 
ful, motor-fouling  oil 
pumping.  Don't  let 
oil  pumping  sabo- 
tage your  efforts  to  get  maximum  mileage  from 
every  gallon  of  gas!  Overhaul  that  engine  now, 
for  smooth,  economical  performance  for  the 
duration. 

But  do  the  job  right.  Remember  that  ordering 
replacement  of  piston  rings  is  just  HALF  the 
job,  won't  stop  oil  pumping  caused  by  worn 
connecting  rod  bearings.  When  worn  bearings 
let  too  much  oil  flood  the  combustion  cham- 
bers, it  burns  to  carbon,  coating  the  best  of 
new  rings,  pistons,  spark  plugs  and  valves— and 
the  oil  pumping  continues. 

Tell  your  service  man,  when  he  has  the  engine 
opened  up,  to  check  the  connecting  rod  bear- 
ings and,  if  worn,  to  replace  in  sets  with 
Federal-Mogul  Oil-Control  Bearings,  to  restore 
power,  pep  and  economy  for  the  long  run! 

FEDERAL-MOGUL    CORP.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 


ft 


for  Victory! 

Tanks,  tructractors,  are  equipped 
with  Federal-Mogul  bearings 
and  other  precision  parts,  as 
are  planes,  guns,  boats.  Federal- 
Mogul  factories  are  on  24-hour 
production  of  bearings  and  pre- 
cision parts  not  only  for  military 
equipment  but  to  service  the 
millions  of  automobiles  carrying 
war  workers  and  materials  to 
their  jobs.  We  "keep  'em  rolling"! 


Worn  Engine  Bearings  Cause  Oil  Pumping! 


REPLACE   WITH    GENUINE 


0  .  0 


OIL-CONTROL    BEARINGS 
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Johnny  Skytrooper,  U.S.A 


LiOOK  out  below!  Johnny  Skytrooper  is  rough,  tough 
and  nasty.  Striking  hehind  enemy  lines  he  hits  hardest  where 
it  hurts  the  most.  Douglas  C-53  "Skytrooper"  transports  carry 
him  swiftly  on  his  mission  of  destruction;  Douglas  C-47  "Sky- 
trains"  and  C-54  "Skymasters"  follow  through  with  his  sup- 
plies. Setting  the  pace  for  war  transport  production,  Douglas  is 
proud  to  provide  the  equipment  for  Johnny  Skytrooper  to  "win 
with  wings."  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


-jr-^iri^ 


Left  to  ri^hi   (II   C-54  "Skymaster"   (2)   C-47  "Skytrain,"  C-53  ••Skytrooper"  (3)    A-20  "Boston," 
\  2n     Havoc"   14)   SBD  "Dauntless,"  TBD  "Drvostator,"  A-24  "Banshee" 

® 

DOUGLAS 

M  E  M  II  K  R  ,       AIRCRAFT       WAR       PRODUCT  I  (IN       COUNCIL,       INC. 


Collier's  for  December  12,  1942 

Washington's  "Now"  Man 

Continued  from  page  11 
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lines  and  the  erasers  on  the  tops  of 
■  pencils.  He  has  what  he  calls  "verti- 
powers.  His  department  does  not 
jrlap  any  other  department.  He  is  the 
plete  boss,  which  means — to  quote 
i — that  if  he  fails  on  the  job,  he  and 
[alone  will  take  the  rap.  This  is  not 
rding  to  the  best  Washington  tradi- 
where  smart  executives  usually  have 
II  guy  in  some  other  department  at 
m  they  can  point  an  executive  finger 
say,  "I  got  no  co-operation.  That 
was  a  bottleneck." 

effers  was  on  the  job  just  twenty-four 
rs  when  a  lovely  little  problem  was 
,ed  on  his  desk.  The  problem  was 
ught  by  an  apologetic  and  unhappy 
esentative  of  the  Russian  embassy. 
had  been  brushed  off  so  many  times 
executives  in  other  departments  that 
shoulders  of  his  blue  serge  suit  were 
y.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  hated 
live  the  new  director  a  tough  problem 
his  second  day  in  office  but  the  need 
urgent. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  his  commission 
ch  visited  Moscow  in  1941,"  the 
logetic  Russian  said,  "under  the  terms 
Lend-Lease,  promised  to  send  a  com- 
e  tire  factory  to  my  country.  For 
nths  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some 
ion  from  other  departments  but  so 
we  haven't  had  any.  I  know  it's  diffi- 
t." 

What's  difficult  about  it?  It's  a  com- 
ment, isn't  it?  We  never  back  down 
commitments.  I'll  find  out  what  the 
re  is  and  let  you  know."  Jeffers 
wed  the  apologetic  Russian  out  and 
n  went  to  look  up  the  score. 

A  Promise  is  Kept 

'he  Russian  was  right.  We  had  prom- 
the  complete  machinery  (molds, 
s,  etc.)  needed  to  make  tires  for  war 
icles.  This  obligation  was  recorded  in 
protocol.  Jeff  asked  around  to  find 
t  why  nothing  had  been  done. 
'You  don't  quite  understand,"  a  suave 
eer  man  explained.  "We  are  not  evad- 
!  our  obligation  but,  you  see,  our  mili- 
y  needs  are  urgent,  and  then  we  have 
domestic  situation  to  take  care  of. 
:  must  consider  the  Army,  the  Navy 
I  then—" 

'But  we  promised  to  deliver  this  tire 
:tory  as  soon  as  possible,"  Jeff  inter- 
rted. 

'Oh,  we  will — in  time,"  the  Washing- 

l  Warrior  said,  "but  all  of  our  own 

ed>  must  be  met  first." 

Jeffers  looked  at  the  man,  a  bit  puz- 

d.  As  a  businessman,  he  had  a  horror 

breaking  commitments  or  of  evading 

ligations.    He  knew  that  this  sort  of 

licy  was,  in  any  long-term  view,  sui- 

lal.   The  term  "Washington  bureauc- 

cy"  had,  until  then,  been  only  a  phrase 

him.    Now  he  was  catching  on.    He 

imissed  the  Washington  Warrior  and 

fit  a  dozen  wires  out  to  the  heads  of 

mpanies  which  might  have  a  spare  tire 

ctory  lying  around.   The  first  answer 

|me  by  phone  from  Edsel  Ford. 

'We've  got  a  model  tire  factory  out 

Ire,  which  we  aren't  using,"  Ford  said. 

t's  absolutely  complete,  even  equipped 

)  manufacture  oversize  tires.   We  have 

■me  plans  for  it  but  if  you  can  use  it — " 

"I  want  to  buy  it  and  send  it  to  Rus- 

a,"  Jeffers  said. 

fit's  yours,"  Ford  answered,  and  the 
;xt  day  the  apologetic  Russian  in  the 
Inbassy  was  amazed  to  get  a  note  saying 
at  the  tire  factory  was  being  disman- 
^d  and  would  be  shipped  as  soon  as  it 
>uld  be  rushed  to  a  port. 


"Nearly  as  I  can  figure  out,  that  fac- 
tory should  be  set  up  in  Russia  and  actu- 
ally producing  tires  in  March,"  Jeffers 
says  thoughtfully.  "I  don't  know  the 
rules  down  here,  I've  always  cut  across 
lots  and  I'll  keep  on  doing  it.  If  you 
deal  directly  with  people  like  Ford  or  the 
man  in  the  street  who  owns  a  ten-year- 
old  automobile,  you  get  the  same  results. 
Everyone  is  willing  to  co-operate,  once 
you  convince  him  that  the  country  needs 
his  co-operation.  The  quick  action  we 
got  from  Ford  is  typical  of  the  co-opera- 
tion I've  been  getting  from  what  people 
once  called  Big  Business.  I'm  getting  the 
same  co-operation  from  individual  car 
owners  all  over  the  country  too. 

I  made  an  appointment  to  see  Jeffers 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  I  knew  that  it 
was  hard  to  grab  a  busy  executive  on  a 
weekday  when  he  was  at  his  office.  But 
I'd  spend  Sunday  afternoon  with  him 
when  he  was  maybe  playing  golf  or  sit- 
ting around  relaxed  after  a  hard  week's 


his  words  and  his  voice  were  casual,  you 
realized  that  this  was  how  he  did  busi- 
ness. 

Jeffers  is  what  we  in  our  profession 
call  a  "brain  picker."  He  can  listen  to 
specialists  and  absorb  everything  they 
tell  him  and  then  fit  his  specialized 
knowledge  into  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
He  had  brought  young  Anderson  down 
from  Cambridge  to  work  on  "just  this 
one  small  problem — it  won't  take  very 
long." 

When  Anderson  was  leaving  the  room, 
he  looked  a  bit  suspiciously  at  Jeffers 
and  said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Jeffers,  you 
said  you  needed  me  just  this  once.  I'll 
be  through  in  a  few  days  and  I  know  you 
won't  need  me  any  more." 

He  left,  and  Jeffers  looked  at  me  and 
winked.  My  bet  is  that  when  Anderson 
finishes  his  one  little  job,  somehow  or 
other  he'll  find  another  one  waiting  for 
him  and  then,  without  knowing  just  how 
it  happened,  he  will  recall  with  a  start 
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'Oh,  it's  not  that  I  mind  handing  out  the  butts. 

I  just  hate  having  a  lot  of  matches  left  over!"   H.  middlecamp 


work.  Big  shots  let  their  hair  down  when 
they're  relaxing.  So  I  spent  Sunday 
afternoon  with  Jeffers  relaxing.  If  that 
Sunday  afternoon  was  his  idea  of  a  re- 
laxing day  of  rest,  I  don't  want  to  fol- 
low him  around  on  a  busy  day. 

I  stopped  outside  his  hotel  suite  and 
heard  loud  voices  raised  in  discussion. 
I  brightened  up  at  that.  It  sounded  as 
though  a  poker  game  was  on.  But  I  was 
wrong.  Jeffers  was  sitting  around  with 
several  of  his  key  men,  and  they  were 
talking  about  rubber  and  alcohol  and 
synthetic  substitutes  and  things  that  had 
to  be  done  tomorrow.  He  was  sitting 
with  Colonel  Bradley  Dewey  and  O. 
Kelley  Anderson,  a  brilliant  young  spe- 
cialist from  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  Consultant  Bill  Patterson  and  a 
couple  of  others. 

So  far,  he's  grabbed  five  important 
people  from  his  own  organization,  but 
he  chuckles  and  says,  "Hell,  the  boys 
will  run  the  railroad  all  right.  They've 
been  running  it  for  years." 

I  sat  down  and  listened  in  for  a  while, 
but  the  talk  was  too  technical  for  me 
to  follow.  All  I  could  make  out  of  it 
was  that  Jeffers  let  his  colleagues  do 
most  of  the  talking,  tossing  in  only  an 
occasional  "Guess  you're  right,"  or 
"Why  not  try  it  this  way?"   But  though 


that  he  hasn't  been  near  Cambridge  for 
a  whole  year. 

"There's  a  picture  on  rubber  conser- 
vation they  want  me  to  see,"  Jeffers  said. 
"Let's  take  a  look  at  it." 

We  went  to  a  projection  room  to  see 
a  twenty-minute  short  made  by  Good- 
year. It  was  a  magnificent  job.  It  showed 
an  ordinary  family  and  how  fine  they 
were  in  co-operating  until  it  came  to  the 
family  car. 

They  bought  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
they  collected  scrap  metal,  they  had  sent 
one  son  to  the  Navy,  they  were  sparing 
in  their  use  of  sugar  and  coffee — but  they 
still  used  the  family  bus.  They  used  it 
because  they  just  couldn't  see  how  not 
using  it  helped  to  win  the  war.  Then  the 
picture  explained  graphically  how  im- 
portant rubber  was;  it  showed  how  tire 
length  can  be  extended  by  thousands  of 
miles. 

"We  are  going  to  show  this  to  all  of 
our  employees,"  the  man  in  charge  said, 
"and  send  it  to  other  plants  around  the 
country." 

"Not  good  enough,"  Jeffers  snapped. 
"It's  a  great  message.  It's  just  what  I've 
been  trying  to  get  across.  It  should  be 
shown  in  every  theater  in  the  country. 
Show  it  as  it  is  to  factory  workers  and 
then,  why  not  get  together  with   your 


competitors  and  let  them  contribute 
something  to  the  picture?  Let  it  be  the 
whole  rubber  industry  which  presents  it. 
Come  in  and  see  me  Tuesday.  We'll 
work  out  the  details." 

"If  you  show  it  all  over  the  country." 
the  man  in  charge  said,  "the  problem  of 
distribution  comes  up." 

"We'll  straighten  it  out.  The  picture 
people  are  very  co-operative.  I  know 
them.   They'll  help." 

Jeffers,  in  the  name  of  the  country  and 
the  war  effort,  has  no  compunction 
about  asking  anyone  to  do  anything.  To 
date,  he  has  drafted  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  from  industry.  These  are  ex- 
ecutives, specialists,  economists,  anyone 
whose  experience  or  knowledge  can  be 
put  to  use.  He  drafts  them  the  way  the 
President  drafted  him. 

"At  first,  they  make  excuses,  just  as 
I'd  have  done  if  the  President  had  given 
me  a  chance,"  Jeffers  chuckles.  "But  I 
say,  'Look.  I  wouldn't  want  you  if  I 
didn't  need  you.  I'm  in  a  spot  and  you 
gotta  help.'  Once  they  realize  they  can 
actually  be  of  help,  they  get  the  next 
train  down  here.  Don't  tell  me  the 
American  people  aren't  a  hundred  per 
cent  co-operative." 


Something  New  in  Washington 


Men  like  to  work  for  Jeffers.  One  of 
them  explained  to  me,  "Jeff  never  looks 
over  your  shoulder.  He  gives  you  a  job 
to  do  and  then  he  forgets  about  it  until 
you  bring  it  to  him  all  done.  He  doesn't 
bother  you  at  all.  Of  course  the  job  had 
better  be  done  well — or  else." 

He  is  something  brand-new  in  Wash- 
ington. To  begin  with,  he  has  an  ab- 
solutely one-track  mind.  All  he  wants 
to  do  is  to  win  the  war.  He  doesn't  care 
whose  toe  or  ankle  or  face  he  steps  on, 
if  that  form  of  mayhem  can  further  the 
war  effort.  He  doesn't  like  Washington 
as  a  place  to  live  in,  and  politics  bore 
him. 

It  was  on  October  13th  last  that  a  de- 
lighted citizenry  got  its  first  real  slant  on 
Mr.  William  Martin  Jeffers.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  summoned  by  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee — a  committee 
which  is  composed  of  a  couple  of  states- 
men and  a  lot  of  politicians.  The  politi- 
cians, of  course,  dominate  the  committee. 
And  how  they  went  to  work  on  William 
Jeffers! 

The  word  went  out  the  day  before.  It 
hit  the  Press  Club,  and  the  Washington 
correspondents  (who  don't  get  many 
laughs  anyhow)  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  be  there.  There  is  no 
smarter  or  better  informed  group  of  men 
in  the  world  than  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents. They  have  their  pipe  lines 
into  every  government  department,  as 
good  reporters  will,  and  whispers  in  the 
Senate  cloakroom  are  an  hour  later  be- 
ing shouted  in  the  Press  Club. 

The  senators  were  right  in  thinking 
that  Jeffers  looked  like  easy  prey.  He 
had  never  testified  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee before.  Jeffers?  He  was  a  guy 
who  dressed  up  in  a  Santa  Claus  uniform 
every  Christmas  at  a  Union  Pacific 
party.  They'd  seen  his  picture  in  the 
paper  dressed  up  like  an  Indian.  That 
was  when  they  made  him  a  member  of 
the  Sioux  tribe  in  1939.  Then  they'd  seen 
pictures  of  him  dressed  in  satin  knee 
breeches,  leading  the  annual  ball  of  Oma- 
ha's Ak-Sar-Ben  Society. 

And  look  at  his  upbringing  and  his 
record!  He  was  nothing  but  a  teleg- 
rapher who  still  carried  his  old  union 
card  with  him  and  was  prouder  of  that 
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Wings  over  the  WORLD  ,\ 


"  The  FULL  development 
of  Individual  Personality 
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a  6  point  post-war  proqram  bu  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 


What  kind  of  a  world  are  we  fighting  to  create? 

Pan  American  has  presented  answers  to  this 
question  by  America's  great  philosopher,  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  and  by  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  recently 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Herewith  we  present  a  statement  written  for 
Americans  and  people  throughout  the  world 
by  the  Most  Reverend  William  Temple 
(Cantuar),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

T'HE  STRUCTURE  OF  LIFE  as  we  knew  it  before  the 
war  has  already  been  profoundly  modified.  How 
far  do  we  want  to  restore  it  if  we  can  ? 

The  task  of  the  Church  in  face  of  social  problems  is 
to  make  good  Christian  men  and  women.  That  is  by 
far  its  most  important  contribution. 

But  it  is  also  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  judge 
how  far  particular  evils  are  symptoms  of  a  disease  deep- 
er than  the  evils  themselves. 

Thus,  in  the  economic  field,  goods  are  produced  so 
that  men  can  satisfy  their  needs  by  consuming  them. 
If  a  system  comes  into  being  in  which  production  is 
regulated  more  by  profit  than  by  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer, that  system  is  symptomatic  of  something  wrong. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  profits  as  such.  It  has 
always  been  recognized  that  both  the  producer  and  the 
trader  are  entitled  to  a  profit  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  service  to  the  community.  But  it  is  possible, 
nonetheless,  for  these  two  to  get  in  the  wrong  order. 
Then  the  consumer  is  treated  only  as  a  means  to  success 
.  .  .  whereas  he  ought  to  be  considered  the  whole  end  of 
the  process. 

If  that  is  true,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  become 


Never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  the    brotherhood  of  man" 
been  so  close  to  reality  as  it  is  today. 

For,  the  instant  we  win  this  war,  all  geographical  barriers  will  dis- 
appear. The  foreigner"  who  used  to  be  strange  and  different  because 
he  lived  across  an  ocean,  will  become  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  man 
in  the  next  town.  London  and  Paris  will  be  ten  hours  from  New 
York— Chungking,  China,  twenty  hours  from  San  Francisco. 


aware  of  it  and  to  demand  a  remedy.  I  offer  these  sug- 
gestions as  a  goal  to  aim  at  immediately: 

(1)  Every  child  should  find  itself  a  member  of  a  family  housed  with 
decency  and  dignity,  so  that  it  may  grow  up  as  a  member  of  that 
basic  community  in  a  happy  fellowship  unspoiled  by  underfeed- 
ing— or  over-crowding,  by  dirty  and  drab  surroundings  or  by  me- 
chanical monotony  of  environment. 

(2)  Every  child  should  have  the  opportunity  of  an  education  till  years 
of  maturity,  so  planned  as  to  allow  for  his  peculiar  aptitudes 
and  make  possible  their  full  development.  This  education  should 
be  inspired  by  faith  in  God  and  find  its  focus  in  worship. 

(3)  Every  citizen  should  be  secure  in  possession  of  such  income  as 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  a  home  and  bring  up  children  in 
such  conditions  as  are  described  in  paragraph  1  above. 

(4)  Every  citizen  should  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
or  industry  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  his  labour,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  labour  is  directed  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community. 

(5)  After  the  war,  every  citizen  should  have  sufficient  daily  leisure, 
with  two  days  of  rest  in  seven,  and,  if  an  employee,  an  annual 
holiday  with  pay,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  full  personal  life  with 
such  interests  and  activities  as  his  tasks  and  talents  may  direct. 

(6)  Every  citizen  should  have  assured  liberty  in  the  forms  of  free- 
dom of  worship,  of  speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  association  for 
special  purposes. 

Utopian?  Only  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  have  it  all 
tomorrow.  But  we  can  set  ourselves  steadily  to  advance 
towards  that  six-fold  objective.  It  can  all  be  summed 
up  in  a  phrase:  the  aim  of  a  Christian  social  order  is  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  individual  personality  in  the 
widest  and  deepest  possible  fellowship. 
*  *  * 

I  should  give  a  false  impression  of  my  own  convictions 
if  I  did  not  here  add  that  there  is  no  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  more  Christian  social  order  except  through  the 
labour  and  sacrifice  of  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  active. 
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And  this  travel  will  not  be  just  for  the  well-to-do.  Pan  American's 
knowledge  of  technological  improvements  (based  on  more  than 
120,000,000  miles  of  overseas  flight)  indicates  that  air  travel  costs 
will  be  brought  down  within  reach  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
Today,  of  course,  Pan  American's  every  transport  facility  is 
working  overtime  to  help  make  possible  the  Victory  on  which  all 
our  plans  for  a  better  world  must  be  built. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  SYSTEM 
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PROMPT  RELIEF! 

Help  Nature  drive  out  Fatigue  Acids 

•  When  your  muscles  ache  and  feel  stiff 
after  unusual  exercise,  it's  probably  be- 
cause of  an  accumulation  of  fatigue  acids 
in  them !  Absorbine  Jr.  can  be  of  real 
help!  Its  fact,  stimulating  action  steps 
up  the  circulation  in  many  sore  muscles 
so  fresh  blood  can  carry  these  acids 
away  from  this  area. 

Prompt  Relief!  Douse  those  sore 
muscles  with  Absorbine  Jr.  You'll  notice 
how  pain  seems  to  drift  away — how 
swelling  subsides!  It's  great  relief!  Al- 
ways keep  Absorbine  Jr.  handy.  $1.25 
a  bottle  at  your  drug 
store.  If  free  sample 
is  desired,  address 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
201U  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE  JR. 
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Snake  €yes 

NEW  DICE  &  CARD  GAME 

Easy?  You  bet— just  roll  out  the  dice— turn 
down  the  cards— pick  up  the  chips.  A  sure 
gloom  chaser  for  friends  or  just  the  family. 
$  1 .00  edition  for  2  to  6  players.  $2.00  edi- 
tion for  1 2.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

SEICHOW  &  RIGHTER  COMPANY 

(Famoui  Gome  Molten  /or  over  75  peon) 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE      •      NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Look  for 
this  bottle 


s 


7^ecM  ^VICTORY 

"Good  morning,  7  o'clock"  awakens 
you  from  a  pep-restoring  sleep  on 
an  inner-spring  mattress  in  noise- 
proofed,  comfortable  room  at .  . . 

fJUMaqf  air  "">«<* 

I  all  roomj  $3.50  or  /ess  single 
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Can't  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She's  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster — 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood.it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffinesa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 


than  he  was  of  the  sign  "President" 
painted  on  his  office  door.  He'd  come 
up  through  the  ranks,  they  knew.  Oh, 
well,  they'd  take  care  of  him. 

When  Jeff  sat  in  the  chair  reserved  for 
witnesses,  his  appearance  only  confirmed 
what  they  thought.  Pink-cheeked,  sparsc- 
haired,  rather  heavy  set,  blinking  a  lit- 
tle at  the  unaccustomed  glare  of  the 
sharp  lights,  he  looked  the  perfect  proto- 
type of  the  small-town  American  busi- 
nessman. Such  men  are  duck  soup  for 
the  Congressional  Commandos. 

The  questioning  started  in  the  routine 
manner,  and  then  the  Congressional 
Commandos  began  shouting  questions 
so  fast  that  the  reporters  couldn't  get 
them  all  down  on  paper — which  was  bad 
because  these  questions  were  all  de- 
signed for  home  consumption  by  the 
Senatorial  Snipers. 

Senator  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo  of 
Mississippi,  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar 
of  Tennessee,  all  of  whom  (by  some 
strange  coincidence)  hail  from  cotton- 
growing  states,  shot  question  after  ques- 
tion at  Jeffers,  and  all  their  questions 
seemed  designed  to  prove  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  rayon  interests  to  kill 
the  cotton  business.  This  was  after  Jef- 
fers said  that  he  was  having  the  Army 
heavy-duty  tires  made  of  rayon  because 
the  Army  had  discovered  that  tires  made 
of  rayon  did  not  overheat  as  much  as 
those  made  of  cotton. 

"Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing," 
Cotton  Ed  quoted  piously  with  refer- 
ence to  Jeffers,  and  if  you  can  find  any 
implication  there  other  than  the  one 
that  Jeffers  is  a  crook,  I  will  eat  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  and  the  various 
statutes  enacted  by  all  states  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  citizens  and  any  other 
statutes  that  involve  the  law  of  libel 
and  slander. 

The  Politicians  Are  Routed 

The  Senatorial  Sappers  who  had 
blown  up  so  many  other  witnesses  were 
completely  nonplused,  mortified  and 
thrown  into  confusion  when  Jeffers,  still 
looking  cherubic  although  the  pink 
cheeks  were  now  a  bit  white,  said,  "The 
trouble  with  this  whole  situation  is  that 
it  has  been  a  muddle  of  men  who  were 
afraid  that  some  congressional  commit- 
tee or  pressure  group  wouldn't  like  their 
decisions.  I  am  going  to  make  my  own 
decisions  and  stand  by  them."  Then  he 
added  sharply,  "During  a  war  I  am  as- 
suming that  America  can  trust  Ameri- 
cans. If  the  Army  says  rayon  is  better, 
they'll  get  rayon.  If  cotton  can  be  made 
as  good  as  rayon,  then  cotton  will  have 
a  place  in  the  picture." 

The  country  had  some  lovely  reading 
matter  with  its  October  13th  breakfast. 
Jeff  had  completely  routed  the  political 
patriots.  I  have  read  some  hundred  or 
so  editorials  on  that  Senate  committee 
display  of  October  13th,  and  everyone 
of  them  lauded  Jeffers  and  said  in  effect, 
"Thank  God,  we've  got  somebody  in 
Washington  who  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  politicians." 

The  attack  by  Cotton  Ed  and  the  oth- 
ers was  a  beautiful  caricature  of  the 
Senate  at  its  worst.  No  satirist  could 
have  written  a  more  damning  indictment 
of  a  group  of  men  who  so  obviously 
were  putting  the  financial  interest  of  the 
boys  back  home  ahead  of  the  welfare 
and  furtherance  of  the  war  effort. 

Not  at  all  startling  was  the  response 
which  came  to  Jeffers  the  next  day  in  the 
mail  and  via  wires.  Within  three  days 
his  small  suite  was  cluttered  up  with 
2,200  letters  and  wires,  and  not  one  of 
these  was  unfavorable.  Forty  per  cent 
of  these  letters  and  wires  were  from  the 
South,  from  cotton-growing  states.  I 
read  dozens  of  them,  and  the  ears  of  the 


'How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you,  Kennesaw,  when  you're 
through  playin'  to  put  the  shoes  back  in  a  neat  pile  like  this?" 
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duly  elected  representatives  from  these 
cotton-growing  states  by  then  must  have 
been  burned  to  a  crisp. 

"My  husband  owns  a  cotton  mill,"  one 
woman  from  the  South  wrote,  "but  we 
loved  the  way  you  got  after  those  sena- 
tors. Do  anything  you  think  best  to  win 
the  war.  We'll  help  you.  My  husband 
and  I  don't  have  to  be  reminded  that  this 
is  our  war,  too.  One  look  at  the  empty 
bed  in  our  son's  room  tells  us  that  every 
night." 

There  were  other  letters  like  it.  Maybe 
Senators  Smith  &  Co.  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  South  care  a  lot  more  about  win- 
ning the  war  than  they  do  about  any 
increase  in  the  price  or  consumption  of 
cotton.  A  glance  at  enlistment  figures,  a 
glance  at  the  casualty  lists  from  the  Far 
East  and  from  Britain,  a  glance  at  the 
Treasury  Department's  figures  of  bonds 
purchased  should  show  the  gentlemen 
that  the  South  does  not  follow  but  leads 
in  furthering  the  war  effort. 

"Maybe  these  fellows  are  a  bit  behind 
their  constituents,"  Jeffers  says  mildly 
and  a  trifle  puzzled.  "Can't  understand 
it.  Hell,  I  phone  anyone  I  want  in  the 
cotton  industry,  and  all  they  say  is,  'How 
can  we  help?'  Then  there's  another 
thing:  These  fellows  forget  that  rayon 
is  composed  of  between  65  and  70  per 
cent  cotton." 

Jeffers,  even  in  private,  refuses  to 
criticize  the  senators  who  tried  to  mur- 
der him  with  their  favorite  weapon — 
words.  He  still  thinks  they  meant  well 
but  is  puzzled  because  they  tried  to 
smear  him  and,  in  effect,  brand  him  as 
a  man  who  was  just  shilling  for  the  rayon 
industry.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  puzzled,  in 
a  disinterested  sort  of  way,  by  the  whole 
game  of  politics  and  is  amazed  to  find 
that  it  still  has  a  place  in  the  war  pro- 
gram. 

"You  know,  when  this  war  is  over,"  he 
said,  "around  seven  million  men  are 
coming  home.  Well,  now,  these  fellows 
have  made  real  sacrifices.  They  are  go- 
ing to  look  around  and  say,  'What  have 
you  folks  at  home  been  doing  while  I 
was  out  there  getting  fifty  bucks  a 
month?'  The  rest  of  us  will  have  to  an- 
swer that  question.  If  we  haven't  got  the 


right  answer,  they're  quite  rightly 
to  say,  'Oh,  yeah?'  and   roll   up 
sleeves  and  raise  hell  with  the  rest  cl 
"Now,  my  job,"  he  added,  "andl 
job  of  any  civilian  who  has  been  c/ 
on  to  help  down  here  is,  first  of  ar 
see  that  the  Armed  Forces  get  e\| 
thing  in  the  way  of  equipment  they  r| 
With  me,  it's  rubber.   The  only  wa; 
can  give  them  all  they  need  is  toj 
down  civilian  use  to  the  bone.  Onl 
sential  driving  should  be  permitted^ 
essential  driving,  I  mean  the  trar 
tation  of  workers  to  plants  and  the 
livery  of  essential  material.   The  pel 
are  getting  to  realize  this  and  thcl 
co-operating.    They  don't  need  an>| 
ders  and  regimentation. 

Helping  the  Little  Man 

"We've  got  another  job  too.   ThJ 
to  disrupt  domestic  economy  as  lit 
possible."  He  smiled.  "That  soundsl 
the  voice  of  Big  Business  speaking.  V| 
I  don't  quite  know  what  Big  Busine 
I  know  that  we  people  have  to  pay 
the  war.  We  can't  pay  for  it  if  our  tl 
ness  is  all  shot.   The  little  man  runil 
the  small  bakery  or  hardware  ston|j 
butcher  shop  is  the  one  we  have  to 
care  of.   He's  doing  his  part  and, 
as  the  use  of  rubber  is  concerned 
is  vital  to  him,  we've  got  to  help  \\ 
We're  trying  to  do  it  by  educating 
as  to  how  the  rubber  he  has  now  ca 
made  to  go  further. 

"If  people  co-operate  (and  so  far,  tl 
have)  we've  got  nothing  really  serioul 
worry  about.    A  year  from  now,  vl 
have  plenty  of  synthetic  rubber — gl 
Buna-S  and  Buna-N.  That  will  ease  J 
situation  as  far  as  direct  war  needs 
concerned.    No,  there  won't  be  ml 
surplus   for   civilian    use — but   I   d>; 
think  any  civilians  will  squawk.    Ma] 
of  fact,  there  aren't  any  civilians 
more,  are  there?   Anyone  who  isn't 
ing  his  part  to  win  the  war  isn't  a  civil  \ 
He's  a  rat." 

Well,  that's  William  Martin  Jeffd 
Take  him  or  leave  him.  He's  strj 
medicine,  but  maybe  that's  just  what| 
doctor  ordered. 

The  End 
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a  gift  that  will  reflect  your  thought- 
— show  that  you  took  pains  to  give 
hing  out  of  the  ordinary  .  .  .  For  a 
;emaster  is  unlike  any  other  pipe. 
t-tracks  moisture  instead  of  merely 
rig  it.  An  ordinary  pipe  cleaner  in  the 
lraws  all  moisture  away  from  the 
passage  as  fast  as  it  forms.  Smoke 
passes  through  a  saturated  filter, 
clean,    mellow    tobacco    smoke 

the  mouth  .  .  .  Truly  a  new 
leasant  experience   for  many 
rs! 

ie  in  a  wide  range  of  hand- 
models  to  exacting  Briar- 
tandards. 

*1       at  your  dealer's 

'rite  for  booklet 
owing  32  shapes 


RIARCRAFT,  INC 

7  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


No. 
166,637 


Moisture  is  drawn 
through  slot  in  tube  and 
absorbed  by  pipe  cleaner 
underneath. 

of  the  $1.50  Custom-made 

SMOKEMASTEDS  -  still  made 

of  AGED  IMPORTED  BRIAR 

.     5riarcraft 

mokcmastcr 

THE  PIPE-CLEANER  PIPE 
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The  Newcomers 

Continued  from  page  14 


WORTH  TRYING 

1  Jisger  of 

Southern  Comfort 
Vi  Jigger  Passionola 
Tall  glass- ice  cubes- 
fill  with  champagne. 


"What  you  after?"  Tucker  said. 

"Hello,  Wyatt.  Just  wanted  to  tell  you 
to  get  those  bow  numbers  repainted. 
They  got  to  be  eighteen  inches  high  for 
this  boat." 

"How  come  they  got  to  be  so  big?" 

"Easier  to  see.  Eighteen  inches  is 
what  a  forty-one-foot  boat  takes." 

"How  come  all  boats  ain't  got  the 
same  size  numbers?"  Tucker  demanded. 

The  Coast  Guard  officer  said,  "I  don't 
make  the  rules.  I  just  enforce  them. 
And  I  intend  to  do  a  good  job  of  that." 
His  eyes  roved  about  the  Lulubel.  "Good 
sound  boat.  With  her  shallow  draft,  we 
could  put  in  a  new  motor  and  have  a 
fine  craft  for  inshore  patrolling." 

"I  been  thinking  the  next  move  would 
be  to  start  taking  our  boats,"  Tucker 
said,  his  eyes  narrow. 

"Nothing  like  that,"  the  officer  said, 
mildly,  stepping  to  the  dock.  "I  was  just 
admiring  the  boat." 

Tucker  thought,  /  ain't  sure  1  even 
want  him  doing  that.  .  .  . 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  water  was 
slick,  which  meant  that  the  trout  would 
be  on  the  banks.  Tucker  had  anchored 
inside  the  river  mouth,  according  to 
regulations,  until  the  last  glow  of  light 
faded  from  the  west,  and  the  sky  turned 
black,  and  then  Eli  had  hoisted  the  an- 
chor and  without  lights  they  ran  on  out 
into  the  bay. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  South  Bank,  a 
vast  sand  shelf  sometimes  awash  at  low 
tide,  they  dropped  the  anchor.  For  a 
while  they  waited  and  listened. 

The  first  strikes  with  their  gill  nets 
brought  many  trout  and  bluefish.  Tucker 
had  just  thrown  his  net  staff  out  again, 
and  the  net  was  paying  off  the  stern, 
when  Eli,  a  shadow  in  his  skiff,  hissed, 
"Listen!" 

They  listened,  and  drifting  in  slight 
overtones  across  the  water  was  the 
sound  of  a  slowly  moving  boat. 

"That's  them,"  Tucker  said. 

They  hastily  gathered  the  nets  back 
in  and  turned  the  bows  of  the  skiffs  in 
the  direction  of  the  Lulubel.  Rowing 
swiftly,  they  now  could  hear  the  boat 
plainly  and  knew  that  it  was  coming  in 
their  direction.  The  shadowed  bulk  of 
the  Lulubel  materialized  ahead,  and  they 
quickly  made  the  skiffs  fast  and  got 
aboard. 

"Get  the  anchor  in,  and  don't  let  it  hit 


the  boat,"  Tucker  said.  Eli  went  for- 
ward, and  there  was  a  rattle  of  the  an- 
chor chain  as  he  jerked  the  hook  aboard. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  burst  of  light  illumined 
the  water,  and  the  beam  stabbed  here 
and  there. 

Tucker  started  the  motor,  and  swung 
the  boat  to  port,  and  when  the  light 
found  them,  it  shone  only  on  the  stern. 
Eli  groaned,  but  Tucker  jabbed  the 
throttle  open. 

"You  cain't  outrun  that  boat,"  Eli 
said.  "And  if  you  try  to  cut  across  the 
bank  we'll  go  aground  sure." 

Tucker  looked  back.  The  boat  with 
the  searchlight  was  pursuing  and  coming 
fast.  "Somebody's  going  aground,  right 
enough,  but  it'll  be  newcomers,  not  us." 

The  Lulubel's  keel  bumped  slightly 
on  the  hard  sand,  and  ran  free. 

Tucker  kept  looking  back,  and  pres- 
ently he  cut  the  motor  and  listened.  The 
boat  pursuing  them  had  stopped — 
aground — and  the  sound  of  its  futilely 
racing  motor  overtook  them. 

NEXT  morning  at  the  dock,  Lieuten- 
ant Brinson  saw  Tucker  and  on  this 
day  there  was  no  mildness  in  his  eye.  He 
said,  "Wyatt,  you  sold  some  bluefish  this 
morning." 

"A  few.    Mostly  trout." 

"Bluefish  don't  hang  around  the  shore 
much." 

"Sometimes  you  can  get  a  few." 
Tucker  shrugged. 

"You  listen  to  me,  Wyatt.  Don't  let 
me  catch  you  outside  after  dark." 

"I  don't  aim  to." 

But  Tucker  knew  that  the  next  time 
he  tried  to  run  he  might  be  shot,  and  so 
when  he  saw  John  Dorais  hobbling  into 
the  general  store  he  remembered  their 
conversation.  He  waited  outside  the 
store  for  the  Greek. 

"I  recollect  what  you  said  about  that 
lead  boat,"  Tucker  said. 

"We  go  any  time — today,  tomorrow, 
any  time,"  Dorais  said. 

"By  day  we  can  do  the  diving.  At 
night  I  aim  to  fish  off  Talsee  Shoal." 

John  Dorais  shook  his  head.  "You  get 
us  into  much  trouble." 

"New  Island's  forty  miles  from  here. 
Ain't  likely  nobody'll  be  down  there 
looking."  .  .  . 

Talsee  Shoals,  a  treacherous  area  of 
lime  rock  and  constantly  changing  sand, 
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"To  settle  who  takes  me  out,  why  don't  you  boys  flip  a  lot  of  coin?' 
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HEAD      - 
COLD 

Got  You  Down;?  1 
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Specialized  Medication 
Works  Where 
Trouble  Is--- 


The  instant  you  put  a  few  drops  of  fast- 
acting  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril, 
you  can  feel  it  go  to  work  to  relieve  the 
sniffly,  sneezy  distress  of  head  colds! 
Immediately  Va-tro-nol  spreads  over  the 
troubled  area  where  most  colds  start.  It 
shrinks  swollen  membranes,  relieves  the 
clogging  congestion  —  helps  make 
breathing  easier!  What's  more — used  at 
the  first  sniffle  or  sneeze,  Va-tro-nol 
helps  prevent  many  colds  from  develop- 
ing. Follow  directions  in  package. 

VICKS 
— VA-TRO-NOL- 


rUFQT    Torelievemisery.rubon 

X5J  |  n A  Vlcks  VaP°Rub  at  bed- 

vULUo    time.  Its  poultice-vapor 
action  eases  coughing, 
muscular  soreness  or  tight- 
ness, loosens  phlegm. 


Here's  your  answer  — "Yours  Truly" 
—  a  distinctive  robe  aristocratically 
styled  and  splendidly  tailored  from 
wool  worsted  flannel  made  of 
1  0  0  %     WOOL 
NAPHTHALATED 

WOOL   \ 
^naphth»l»t£oJ  vvool  gently  cleansed  in  naphtha 
to    preserve   wool    fiber  strength. 

Sold  by  leading  stores  everywhere. 
Look  for  Naphthalated   Wool   identification. 

ARLINGTON    MILLS,   Lawrence,  Mass. 


BUY  WORSTEDS  — BUY  NAPHTHALATED 
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lay  on  the  edge  of  water  that  quickl) 
dropped  off  to  ten  and  twenty  fathoms. 
At  the  point  of  the  shoal  a  small  island 
rose  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  growing 
a  tiny  patch  of  juncus  grass  and  three  or 
four  dwarfed  salt-water  bushes,  and  car- 
rying the  name  of  New  Island. 

Tucker  anchored  the  Lulubel  beyond 
the  island.  They  spent  their  first  day 
setting  up  the  small  motor  and  air  pump, 
and  fashioning  a  wire-net  shield  around 
the  boat's  propeller  so  that  it  wouldn't 
cut  the  air  hose  while  following  the  un- 
derwater course  of  John  Dorais. 

That  evening,  Eli  said,  "Ain't  you  too 
tired  to  fish  tonight.  Tucker?  How  come 
we  don't  run  on  into  shore  like  we're 
s'posed  to?" 

"I  come  to  fish." 

"I  don't  like  it  some  little  bit."  the 
Greek  complained.  "We  find  this  lead 
and  then  you  don't  need  to  fish." 

"We  ain't  found  the  lead  yet.  Then'U 
be  time  enough  to  talk  about  quitting 
fishing." 

"If  they  catch  us  out  here,  they  liable 
to  think  we're  hauling  stuff  to  subma- 
rines," Eli  said. 

"I  was  born  on  this  coast,  and  my 
daddy  before  me,  and  they  ought  to 
know  I  ain't  got  nothing  on  my  mind  but 
feeding  my  young'uns." 

So  by  night  they  gill-netted,  and  by 
day  John  Dorais  plodded  back  and  forth 
across  the  bright-colored  floor  of  the 
gulf.  He  had  started  diving  just  off  New 
Island,  and  day  by  day  he  moved  farther 
out.  After  the  water  deepened  to  over 
ten  fathoms,  he  could  not  stay  down  for 
extended  periods.  During  one  of  the 
rests,  Tucker  said: 

"I  don't  see  how  come  that  fellow 
never  used  New  Island  for  one  of  the 
range  points,  if  she  went  down  anywhere 
around  here." 

JOHN  DORAIS  smoked  in  silence.  Far 
out  on  the  horizon  moved  a  freight 
ship;  down  the  shore  several  miles  the 
sails  of  two  hooker  sponge  boats  showed. 
"Ah,  maybe  she  not  here  no  more.  I 
think  she  bust  up  on  the  shoals,  then  she 
suppose  to  slide  off  down  to  the  bottom 
right  close  by.   But  she  not  there." 

"Maybe  there  wasn't  no  boat  at  all.  I 
don't  remember  nothing  about  no  ship 
of  lead." 

"Long  time  ago,"  Dorais  reminded. 

Eli  was  quick  to  accept  Tucker's  con- 
jecture. "Wasn't  never  no  boat  down 
here,"  he  said.  "We  might  as  well  go 
home." 

"We  got  to  go  tomorrow,  anyway," 
Tucker  said,  "the  ice  is  getting  down 
low." 

"But  we  come  back  soon,"  Dorais  in- 
sisted. 

Since  they  were  leaving  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  water  was  calm,  they 
didn't  bother  to  run  back  to  the  lee  of 
New  Island.  They  ate  and  were  ready 
for  their  bunks  by  dark,  in  order  to  have 
no  lights  showing  to  the  patrol  planes 
that  occasionally  droned  high  overhead. 

During  the  night  the  wind  rose  a  lit- 
tle, and  the  Lulubel  swung  once  into  a 
trough,  and  the  rocking  woke  Tucker. 
At  the  next  moment,  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion, somewhere,  a  dull  upheaval 
close  enough  to  jar  the  bones  of  them, 
and  to  shatter  dishes,  and  to  shudder 
the  Lulubel  to  her  very  keel.  Eli  found 
himself  on  the  floor,  and  John  Dorais 
grunted  in  pain  as  he  tried  to  ease  him- 
self out  of  the  bunk. 

"What  was  that?"  Eli  shouted  in 
fright. 

"It  come  from  down  around  New  Is- 
land," Tucker  said. 

They  stood  in  the  cockpit  and  stared 
across  the  water.  A  half -moon  illumined 
the  gulf. 

Suddenly,    this   time    from   seaward, 
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there  was  a   Hare  of  light,  and  then  a 
deep  explosion. 

Somebody's  shooting  at  something!" 
Eli  said. 

An  abrupt  flame  appeared,  and  with 
it  they  could  make  out  a  vast  bulk  two 
or  three  miles  away. 

"Look!"  Dorais  shouted.  "They  tor- 
pedo a  freight  boat!    See  her  burn  up!" 

Tucker  stared.  Then  he  wheeled  to 
Eli.  "Get  the  anchor!"  he  ordered,  and 
pushed  the  starter. 

ELI  hauled  the  anchor  in  and  returned 
to  the  cockpit,  and  then  he  saw  that 
the  Lulubcl's  bow  was  not  pointing 
shoreward. 

"Where  you  going?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 


hauled  him  in.  For  a  moment  he  la>  on 
tlie  floor,  then  stirred  and  said  in  a  queer, 
adolescent  voice,  "ranks,  mytes  .  .  ." 

"English."  Dorais  said. 

"Why,  he  ain't  nothing  but  a  child," 
Eli  panted.    "Fifteen  or  sixteen ." 

Tucker  motioned  to  Dorais.  "You  take 
the  wheel" — so  that  there  would  be  two 
able-bodied  men  to  pull  in  the  next 
swimmer. 

Two  lifeboats,  with  men's  laces  show- 
ing in  the  red  glare,  moved  about  close 
to  the  ship,  picking  up  men.  The  heat 
was  like  blasts  from  a  converter.  Ahead 
Tucker  saw  another  form.  When  they 
hauled  this  second  seaman  in.  he  said, 
"Take  a  try  for  my  bud,  hey.  mytc? 
Stuck  yonder  forward — too  damn'  big  a 
chap." 
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"Couldn't  you  let  me  in  and  then  stop  me  from  coming  out?" 
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"There's  men  in  need  of  help."  Tucker 
said. 

"Yeah,  Tucker,  but  there's  a  subma- 
rine out  yonder!" 

Tucker  opened  the  throttle  of  the  boat 
and  said  nothing.  His  eyes  stayed  on  the 
glowing  bulk  ahead.  Dorais  supported 
himself  against  the  starboard  rail,  his 
rock-carved  face  expressionless;  Eli 
stared  with  open  mouth. 

Tucker  shouted,  "Git  out  them  ring 
buoys  and  life  preservers,  and  fix  up  two 
or  three  lines  with  knots  in  the  end." 

The  ship  was  listing  heavily  and  the 
flames  that  had  been  at  the  stern  were 
now  also  amidships  and  creeping  still 
forward.  There  were  no  further  flashes 
from  the  bow  of  the  ship;  once  they 
thought  they  could  see  tiny  figures  drop- 
ping overside.  The  Lulubel's  bow  shoved 
into  the  spreading  slick  of  oil. 

"Look!"  said  Eli,  and  pointed  to  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  seal  swimming 
in  the  water — only  it  was  not  a  seal,  but 
a  man.  Tucker  reversed,  and  kicked  the 
stern  to  starboard,  and  Eli  and  Dorais 
grabbed  at  the  weakly  swimming  man. 
At  first  they  seized  his  arm  but  it  was 
greasy  and  he  slid  loose  and  went  un- 
der. Eli  started  to  go  overside  after  him 
when  he  appeared  again,  and  this  time 
they  got  their  fingers  into  his  clothes  and 


Dorais  headed  the  boat  in  close,  and 
the  heat  came  in  blowtorch  waves.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  sinking  ship  loomed, 
and  one  of  the  portholes  was  not  glow- 
ing yellow,  but  was  blacked  out,  and 
they  saw  that  a  human  being  was  hung 
in  it.  halfway  in  and  halfway  out.  The 
rescued  seaman  was  saying,  "I  come 
through  'er  all  roight,  bein'  so  bloody 
small,  but  Ludie  yonder  .  .  ."  They  could 
see  the  boy  named  Ludie  struggling, 
while  the  fire  in  the  room  behind  him 
grew.  With  the  list  of  the  ship,  the  port- 
hole was  only  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
water. 

"Work  her  in  close,  and  jam  it  right 
against  the  ship!"  Tucker  shouted  to 
Dorais. 

THE  boy  in  the  porthole,  desperately 
writhing,  had  not  seen  them,  and 
when  he  did  he  shouted,  "Hey,  how 
about  a  bit  of  a  yank?" 

Tucker  and  Eli  seized  his  arms,  and 
bracing  their  feet  against  the  gunwales, 
they  pulled,  and  the  veins  colored  in  the 
boy's  sweating  face.  The  fingers  grip- 
ping Tucker's  shoulder  dug  in  like  claws 
of  steel.  The  second  seaman  squeezed 
in  between  them  and  got  hold,  his  head 
against  the  contorted  face  of  his  friend, 
and  they  pulled,  but  the  boy's  hips  were 


too  big  to  come  through.    1  ucker'l 
touched  the  steel  of  the  ship  andf 
hot.  and  the  roaring  ol   the  liar 
a  constant  rumble  m  then  e.us 
that  the  bo\\  legs  must  be  almc 
ing. 

\  gain  they  braced  and  pulle 
sweat  ol  their  hot  arms  and  hand 
like  grease  1  he  ho\  in  the  porthoB 
hardly  able  to  make  himself  heard! 
noise.  "Aye,  she's  no  bloody  goodlf 
me  be,  or  you'll  cook  your  own  sel 

"No,  don't  leave  'im!"  the  fncnJ 
"Give  anothei  one  better  to  pul 
in  two  than  leave  "im!" 

Tucker   said.   "All    right,    brae 
feet  and  don't  be  easy  with  himlj 

They  set  their  feet  against  thl 
plates  of  the  ship — even  Dorais  ail 
sick  seaman  gave  a  hand — andl 
pulled,  and  this  time  they  felt  thj 
heave  forward  a  little. 

"He's  out  a  bit!"  the  scamanl 
and  then  Ludie's  muscles  went  lax| 
fainted. 

Finally  they  pulled  him  througlj 
Dorais  drove  the  boat  away,  thef 
what  the  fire  had  done  to  Ludie'sl 
and  they  saw  how  their  pulling 
taken  the  flesh  off  Ludie's  hips, 
that's  no  bother,"  said  Ludie's  f| 
holding  him.  "he  had  too  domn' 
one  anyhow." 

They  got  away  from  the  ship  j 
Dorais  put  the  Lulubel  in  a  cirtl 
they  watched  for  men  in  the  water  | 
motor  began  to  cough,  although  it 
running.  The  lifeboats  were  not  ml 
now;  but  Tucker  knew  they  were  n| 
away,  and  presently  he  would  find| 
and  tow  them  in. 

Eli  said  suddenly,  "Look!  Yon^ 
is!" 

The  submarine  was  a  blackness  | 
the  moonlit  water  several  hundred 
away,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  mcl 
submerging.  Dorais  cut  off  the  rrl 
No  one  spoke.  The  two  young  sel 
who  were  conscious  stared  at  the  u| 
sea  monster  expressionlessly. 

In  a  few  seconds  it  was  gone.  Tl 
said,  in  soft  and  bitter  anger,  "The| 
no  right  in  here!" 

ELI  found  Tucker  at  the  ways.  V 
the  Lulubel  stood,  securely  blot 
getting  a  coat  of  grayish-blue  pair 

"You  know  what  I  just  found 
Tucker?"  he  asked  excitedly.  "That 
big  noise  we  heard  the  other  night] 
one  of  them  torpedoes.  The  sub  ra 
first  time,  and  the  torpedo  kept  on  j| 
until  it  busted  against  New  Island 
damn'  near  blew  it  to  nothing.  Anc| 
know  what?   Next  day  Jud  Brown 
his    fishermen    was    out   there    loc 
around  and  they  seen  an  old  pie< 
mast,  and  it  was  that  lead  ship 
done  hired  'em  a  diver  to  help  gi 
lead  out.  What  happened  was.  the 
kept  building  up  on  that  old  wreck 
it  was   plumb   covered   up.   and   t 
what  made  New  Island,  and  the  re! 
it  wasn't  used  as  no  range  point  is  c 
it  wasn't  there.   Now  ain't  that  a  hei 
a  come-off?" 

Tucker  dipped  his  brush  into  the 
and  for  a  few  moments  let  it  drip 
the  bucket  as  he  digested  this  info 
tion.    Then  he  said,  "It  shore  is  tl 
and  resumed  his  painting. 

"And  there — "  Eli  broke  off 
that's  Coast  Guard  paint  you're  a-] 
ting  on  that  boat." 

"Me  and  the  Lulubel."  Tucker 
"are  going  to  work  for  the  Coast  Gi 
Before  long  the  lieutenant  is  goin 
slap  a  new  motor  in  her,  and  then 
the  pale  eyes  narrowed  ominously 
aim  to  try  to  help  make  it  hard  on  t 
newcomers  we  seen  out  yonder  with 
black  submarine  boat." 
The  End 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD  *  *  U.S.  NEEDS  US 


STRONG 


Every  day,  eat  this  way 


MILK  A  MILK  PRODUCTS... 

at  least  a  pint 

T  for  everyone — 

.iikH/j.    more  for  chil- 

pj  &L&Q  drcn — orcheesc 

"*-'  or  eVaporated 

or  dried  milk. 

BREAD  A  CEREAL  .  - .  whole 
grain  products 
or  enriched 
>^-*Y     white    bread 
and  flour. 


ORANGES,  TOMATOES, 

GRAPEFRUIT 

.  .  or  raw  cab- 
I  bage  or  salad 
I  greens— at  least 
one  of  these. 


MEAT.  POULTRY  or  FISH 

. . .  dried  beans, 
peas  or  nuts 
occasionally. 


Green  or  Yellow  VEGETABLES 
.  .  .one  big 
helping  or  more 
—  some  raw, 
some  cooked. 


EGGS 


at  least  3  or  4  a 
week,  cooked 
any  way  you 
choose — or  in 

"made"  dishes. 


OTHER  VEGETABLES,  FRUIT 

.  potatoes, 
lOther  vege- 
tables or  fruits 
in  season. 


BUTTER  *  OTHER  SPREADS 

.  .  .  vitamin-      \ 
rich  fats,  pea- 


nut butter,  and 
similar  spreads. 


Then  eat  other  foods  you  also  like 
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FOOD  is 
FUEL  for 
VICTORY 

To  keep  them  strong,  teed  them  well 
. . .  Follow  Uncle  Sam 's  Food  Chart 
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THERE  are  50  nutrients  essential  to  life — all 
these  are  found  in  5  basic  food  groups — 
proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  Each  of  these  performs  many  func- 
tions within  the  body — each  belongs  in  the 
well-balanced  diet  every  day. 

Use  the  Official  U.  S.  Food  Chart  as  your 
guide  to  nutritional  meal-planning.  Be  sure  to 
serve  some  foods  from  each  group  on  the  chart 
daily,  along  with  any  other  foods  you  like. 


This  Advertisement  Contributed  in  the  Interest 

of  the  National  Nutrition  Program  by  the 

CURTISS  CANDY  COMPANY 

Curtiss  Candy  Company  believes  in  sound 
nutrition.  That's  why  the  quality  and  goodness 
of  Baby  Ruth  is  so  carefully  guarded.  This 
fine,  pure  candy  is  an  excellent  supplemental 
food  to  any  sensible  diet.  Rich  in  Dextrose, 
Baby  Ruth  provides  food  energy  quickly. 
After  meals,  serve  Baby  Ruth.  It's  fine  candy 
for  children — great  for  grown-ups,  too. 
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By  the  way . . . 

have  you  ever  made 

cookies  with  Baby  Ruth? 

So  delicious.  ..so  easy  to  make. 

(Recipe  on  every  wrapper) 


HE  CAME  into  my  Orderly  Room 
wearing  a  gabardine  suit.  He 
was  several  years  past  the  age — 
is  it  about  forty? — when  American  men 
make  living-room  announcements  to 
their  wives  that  they're  going  to  start 
going  to  gym  twice  a  week — to  which 
their  wives  reply:  "That's  nice,  dear — - 
will  you  please  use  the  ash  tray?  That's 
what  it's  for."  His  coat  was  open  and 
you  could  see  a  fine  set  of  carefully 
trained  beer  muscles.  His  shirt  collar 
was  wringing  wet.  He  was  out  of  breath. 

He  came  up  to  me  with  all  his  papers 
in  his  hand,  and  laid  them  down  on  my 
desk.  "Will  you  look  these  over?"  he 
said. 

I  told  him  I  wasn't  the  recruiting  of- 
ficer. He  said,  "Oh,"  and  started  to  pick 
up  his  papers,  but  I  took  them  from  him 
and  looked  them  over. 

"This  isn't  an  Induction  Station,  you 
know,"  I  said. 

"I  know.  I  understand  enlistments 
are  taken  here  now,  though." 

I  nodded.  "You  realize  that  if  you 
enlist  at  this  post  you'll  probably  take 
your  basic  training  here.  This  is  In- 
fantry. We're  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
We  walk.    How  are  your  feet?" 

"They're  all  right." 

"You're  out  of  breath,"  I  said. 

"But  my  feet  are  all  right.  I  can  get 
my  wind  back.    I've  quit  smoking." 

I  turned  the  pages  of  his  application 
papers.  My  first  sergeant  swung  his 
chair  around,  the  better  to  watch. 

"You're  a  technical  foreman  in  a  key 
war  industry,"  I  pointed  out  to  this  man, 
Lawlor.  "Have  you  stopped  to  consider 
that  a  man  your  age  might  be  of  great- 
est service  to  his  country  if  he  just  stuck 
to  his  job?" 

"I've  found  a  bright  young  man  with 
a  1-A  mind  and  a  4-F  body  to  take  over 
my  jo'b,"  Lawlor  said. 

"I  should  think,"  I  said,  lighting  a 
cigarette,   "that   the   man   taking   your 


place  would  require  years  of  training 
and  experience." 

"I  used  to  think  so  myself,"  Lawlor 
said. 

My  first  sergeant  looked  at  me,  raising 
one  hoary  eyebrow. 

"You're  married  and  have  two  sons," 
I  said  to  Lawlor.  "How  does  your  wife 
feel  about  your  going  to  war?" 

"She's  delighted.  Didn't  you  know? 
All  wives  are  anxious  to  see  their  hus- 
bands go  to  war,"  Lawlor  said,  smiling 
peculiarly.  "Yes,  I  have  two  sons.  One 
in  the  Army,  one  in  the  Navy — till  he 
lost  an  arm  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  don't  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time?  Sergeant,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
where  the  recruiting  officer  is?" 

Sergeant  Olmstead  didn't  answer  him. 
I  flipped  Lawlor's  papers  across  the  desk. 
He  picked  them  up,  and  waited. 

"Down  the  company  street,"  I  said. 
"Turn  left.   First  building  on  the  right." 

"Thanks.  Sorry  to  have  bothered 
you,"  Lawlor  said  sarcastically.  He  left 
the  Orderly  Room,  mopping  the  back  of 
his  neck  with  a  handkerchief. 

I  don't  think  he  was  out  of  the  Orderly 
Room  five  minutes  before  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  his  wife.  I  explained  to 
her  that  I  was  not  the  recruiting  officer 
and  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do. 
If  he  wanted  to  join  the  Army  and  was 
mentally,  physically,  and  morally  fit — 
then  there  wasn't  anything  the  recruiting 
officer  could  do  either,  except  swear  him 
in.  I  said  there  was  always  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  wouldn't  pass  the  physical 
exam. 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Lawlor  for  quite  a 
while,  even  though  it  wasn't  a  strictly 
G.  I.  phone  call.  She  has  the  sweetest 
voice  I  know.  She  sounds  as  though 
she'd  spent  most  of  her  life  telling  little 
boys  where  to  find  the  cookies. 

I  wanted  to  tell  her  not  to  phone  me 
any  more.  But  I  couldn't  be  unkind  to 
that  voice.    I  never  could. 


I  had  to  hang  up  finally.  My  first  ser- 
geant was  ready  with  a  short  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  getting  tough  with 
dames. 

I  kept  an  eye  on  Lawlor  all  through 
his  basic  training.  There  wasn't  any 
one  call-it-by-a-name  phase  of  Army 
life  that  knocked  him  out  or  even  down. 
He  pulled  K.  P.  for  a  solid  week,  too,  and 
he  was  as  good  a  sink  admiral  as  the  next 
one.  Nor  did  he  have  trouble  learning 
to  march,  or  learning  to  make  up  his 
bunk  properly,  or  learning  to  sweep  out 
his  barrack. 

He  was  a  darned  good  soldier,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  him  get  on  the  ball. 

AFTER  his  basic,  Lawlor  was  trans- 
.  ferred  to  "F"  Company  of  the  First 
Battalion,  commanded  by  George  Eddy, 
a  darn'  good  man.  That  was  late  last 
spring.  Early  in  summer  Eddy's  outfit 
got  orders  to  go  across.  At  the  last  min- 
ute, Eddy  dropped  Lawlor's  name  from 
the  shipping  list. 

Lawlor  came  to  see  me  about  it.  He 
was  hurt  and  just  a  little  bit  insubordi- 
nate.   Twice  I  had  to  cut  him  short. 

"Why  tell  me  about  it?"  I  said.  "I'm 
not  your  C.  O." 

"You  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  You  didn't  want  me  to  join  up 
in  the  first  place." 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  I  said. 
And  I  hadn't.  I  had  never  said  a  word 
to  George  Eddy,  either  pro  or  con. 

Then  Lawlor  said  something  to  me 
that  sent  a  terrific  thrill  up  my  back.  He 
bent  over  slightly  and  leaned  across  my 
desk.  "1  want  action,"  he  said.  "Can't 
you  understand  that?    /  want  action." 

I  had  to  avoid  his  eyes.  I  don't  know 
quite  why.    He  stood  up  straight  again. 

He  asked  me  if  his  wife  had  tele- 
phoned me  again. 

I  said  she  hadn't. 

"She  probably  phoned  Captain  Eddy," 
Lawlor  said  bitterly. 


"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said. 

Lawlor  nodded  vaguely.  Thi 
saluted  me,  faced  about,  and  lei 
Orderly  Room.  I  watched  him.  H 
beginning  to  wear  his  uniform,  rl 
dropped  about  fifteen  pounds  ail 
shoulders  were  back  and  his  sto| 
what  was  left  of  it,  was  sucked  k 
didn't  look  bad.  He  didn't  look  1 
all. 

Lawlor  was  transferred  again,  to 
pany  "L"  of  the  Second  Battalion 
made  corporal  in  August,  got  his 
sergeant  stripes  early  in  October. 
Ginnes  was  his  C.  O.  and  Bud  said 
lor  was  the  best  man  in  his  compai' 

Late  in  winter,  just  about  the  I 
was  ordered  to  take  over  the  basic 
ing  school,  the  Second  Battalior 
shipped  across.  I  wasn't  able  to  1 
Mrs.  Lawlor  for  several  days  after 
lor  was  shipped.  Not  until  his  outf 
officially  landed  abroad.  Then  I 
distanced  her. 

She  didn't  cry.  Her  voice  got 
low,  though,  and  I  could  hardly  hea 
I  wanted  to  say  just  the  right  thi 
her  I  wanted  to  bring  her  wonderful 
up  to  normal.  I  thought  of  alludi 
Lawlor  as  being  one  of  our  gallant 
now.  But  she  knew  he  was  gallant, 
body  knew  that.  And  he  wasn't  a 
And,  in  the  first  place,  the  allusioi 
labored  and  phony.  I  thought  of  . 
other  phrases,  but  they  were  all  o 
long-haired  side,  too. 

Then  I  knew  that  I  couldn't  brin 
voice  up  to  normal — at  least  nc 
such  short  order.  But  I  could 
her  happy.  I  knew  that  I  could  mai 
happy. 

"I  sent  for  Pete,"  I  said.  "And  h 
able  to  go  to  the  boat.  Dad  start 
salute  us,  but  we  kissed  him  goodby 
looked  good.  He  really  looked  j 
Ma." 

Pete's  my  brother.  He  was  an  c 
in  the  Navy. 
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YOUR  CHRISTMAS  TRIP! 


Ip  a  fighting  man  enjoy  his 
>recious  leave  or  furlough 

'd  hardly  expect  a  lady  to  jump  up  and  offer  a 
seat  to  a  healthy,  husky  young  man— even  a  man 

niform.  It  would  thoroughly  embarrass  any  soldier, 

>r  or  marine,  you  can  be  sure! 

en  we  suggest  that  you  "Give  him  your  Christmas 
we  mean  simply  this: 

ossible,  postpone  your  usual  year-end  trip  by  Grey- 
•nd,  so  that  there  will  be  more  seat-space  for  men 
iniform—at  a  time  when  leaves  or  furloughs  spent 
h  friends  and  loved  ones  mean  so  much  to  them. 


Around  Christmas  and  New  Year's  every  kind  of 
public  transportation  will  be  crowded  to  capacity  — 
because  America,  of  all  the  fighting  nations,  can  still 
travel  with  amazing  freedom.  So,  let's  go  out  of  our 
way  to  assure  travel -room  for  our  men  in  uniform 
and  for  war  workers  in  the  American  way!  That  means 
gladly,  voluntarily— by  planning  necessary  trips  several 
days  before  or  after  the  year-end  holidays. 

Greyhound  hopes  and  expects  to  keep  America's 
millions  on  the  move— first,  to  serve  essential  war  work 
and  military  requirements,  second,  to  meet  urgent 
civilian  needs  — and  intends  to  do  this  gigantic  job 
with  all  the  comfort  and  efficiency  that  wartime  restric- 
tions will  permit.  But  Greyhound —  and  all  public 
transportation— needs  your  loyal,  friendly  cooperation. 


tZf 


Little  things?  They  add  up  to 
big  help  for  America-at- war! 

//  every  American  will  follow  these  voluntary, 
patriotic  rules,  there  should  be  no  breakdown  of 
wartime  transportation: 

1.  Don't  take  unnecessary  trips. 

2.  Avoid  travel   during  all  holidays  and 
rush  periods. 

3.  Take  necessary  trips  on  mid-week  days, 
instead  of  on  crowded  week-ends. 

4.  Take  as  little  baggage  as  possible. 

5.  Be  at  terminal  or  bus  stop  early. 

6.  Get  trip   information  from  your  Grey- 
hound agent  well  in  advance. 


REYHOUND 
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One  way 

TO  CONSERVE 
GASOLINE 


SAVE  CAS 


TT 


>    ■■  m^     You  will  get  more  driving  from 
\*r^  every  gallon   of  gasoline  if  you 

do  these  two  things  —  faithfully: 

1  Have  your  spark    plugs   checked,   cleaned,   and 
adjusted  every  4,000  miles. 

2  Replace  badly  worn   plugs  promptly. 

Dirty   and   worn   spark   plugs   waste   as   much 
gasoline  as  one  gallon  in  every  ten  you  buy. 


GET  PLUGS 
CLEANED 

where  you  see  this  sign 


AC  Products  for  Victory— 

Machine  guns,  aircraft  spark 
plugs,  standard  spark  plugs, 
oil  filters,  and  many  other 
products  are  being  sup- 
plied to  our  armed  forces. 


>  C  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •    General  Motors  Corp. 


Look  Out!  Those  Guns  Are  Loaded! 

Continued  from  page  13 


There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  room  to 
move  around,  and  when  you  go  across 

to  the  big  main  room  where  .i  lii  I.-  i\  io.il- 
ing  in  the  huge  fireplace  you  start  to 
stumble  over  hunters  and  mattresses. 
I  hese  hunters  arc  the  ones  who  couldn't 
get  rooms.  The  proprictoi  just  put  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor  and  the  hunters  are 
trying  to  get  some  sleep.  They  can't,  be- 
cause of  persons  like  you  stumbling  and 
tailing  over  them,  so  they  get  up  and  join 
the  general  confusion  around  the  bar. 

This,  remember,  is  the  night  before 
opening  morning.  You  have  to  get  up 
early,  have  breakfast  and  travel  to  where 
you  are  going  to  hunt,  before  daybreak 
— and  you  can't  go  to  sleep.  You  decide, 
for  the  tenth  year,  to  get  a  room  with 
some  quiet  private  family  next  season — - 
and,  of  course,  you  won't  because  there  is 
something  exhilarating  about  all  the  ex- 
citement, and  things  quiet  down  enough 
so  you  can  get  two  hours  of  sound,  re- 
freshing sleep.  You  aren't  even  tired 
when  other  hunters,  walking  across  your 
bed  to  get  out  of  the  room,  awaken  you 
in  the  morning. 

A  hasty  breakfast  and  your  party  is  off 
into  the  dark  that  seems  so  black  just 
before  dawn.  You  are  driving  six  miles 
to  a  spot  where  you  are  certain  there  will 
be  deer.  On  the  road  you  meet  cars  driv- 
ing just  as  certainly  from  the  spot  where 
you  are  going  to  the  spot  you  just  left. 
It's  one  of  the  rules — never  hunt  right  at 
your  cabin. 

Rifles  are  loaded  in  the  dim  light  with  a 
metallic  clicking  that  sounds  loud  in  the 
cold  air.  The  leader  of  your  group  starts 
back  into  the  woods  and,  since  you  are 
"going  on  stand,"  he  posts  you  and  your 
companions  at  vantage  points  along  the 
way.  There  you  are  to  stand  until  you  see 
a  deer,  are  shot  or  fall  from  exhaustion. 

At  last  you  are  alone  in  the  woods — 
alone,  that  is,  except  for  half  a  hundred 
other  hunters  in  snooting  distance;  but 
you  don't  see  them  because  they,  too,  are 
crouching  against  some  tree  trunk  as  you 
are,  chilled  and  miserable,  trying  to  keep 
quiet.  Your  own  companions  are  to  the 
right  and  left  of  you.  Occasionally  one 
coughs  or  moves  a  bit  and  you  look  sus- 
piciously toward  the  sound. 

How  to  Get  Mistaken  for  Deer 

If  you  really  wanted  to  shoot  a  hunter, 
it's  awfully  easy.  All  you  do  is  fire  first 
and  make  certain  later.  If  you  hear  a 
rustling  in  the  brush  and  spot  a  move- 
ment, take  a  shot  at  it.  You  might  get  an 
old  buck  with  gray  hair,  spectacles  and 
rheumatism  who  has  been  floundering  in 
the  brush.  Or  if  you  see  a  flash  of  white 
in  the  woods,  fire  at  it.  The  white-tailed 
deer  gets  its  name  from  the  bobbing  flag 
it  carries  on  its  rump,  and  the  white  flash 
you  see  might  be  a  deer — or  it  might  be 
a  hunter  using  a  white  handkerchief.  An- 
other easy  way  to  kill  a  hunter  is  to  shoot 
at  a  deer  when  only  the  head  is  visible 
moving  through  the  woods — some  fool 
hunters  carry  dead  deer  on  their  shoul- 
ders when  toting  them  out. 

Finally  someone  really  starts  a  deer. 
You  know  it's  a  deer  because  the  firing 
opens  far  up  the  ridge  and  comes  toward 
you  as  each  man  on  stand  takes  a  wild 
shot  at  the  fleeting  buck.  The  gun- 
fire rolls  down  the  valley — boom,  boom, 
boom! — and  someone  shouts:  "There  he 
goes!"  You  don't  get  a  sight  of  him,  how- 
ever; he's  a  ridge  runner  and  he's  taking 
the  opposite  ridge.  The  firing  dies  away 
in  the  distance.  Experts  to  the  contrary, 
it's  hard  to  hit  a  deer  running  in  front  of 
such  a  barrage. 
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About  noon  you  start  to  look  i 
members  of  your  pans  to  haw 
You  pass  two  and  agree  to  mc 
after  you  have  found  the  lellov 
end  of  the  line.  You  meet  strange 
ing  in  the  woods  >  ou  see  men 
ovei  campfires.  You  hen  them 
"George,  sou,  George!  Wheiear 

You  stop  one  of  them.  "Hid  yi 
fellow  in  a  red  and  black  wo 
with  black  engineer's  boots,  ca 
Savage  .300  rifle?  He  wore  a 
you  describe  your  partner. 

The  stranger  scratches  his  ehi 
no;  I  didn't  see  him,"  he  ans' 
then  asks  a  question  of  his  o\ ._, 
you  notice  a  short,  fat  guy  in  a 
outfit  with  a  red  cape  over  his  sb 
carrying  a  Winchester  .30-30?" 

No,  you  hadn't  seen  him.  Yi 
but  meet  many  others  like  him.  '. 
the  same  question  and  they  asl 
tions.  Finally,  you  find  your  part 
lunch  and  finish  out  opening  day 
morning  you  may  hunt  in  a  d 
way.  There  are  two  kinds  of  h 
stand-and-drive  and  still-hunting. 

The  Perils  of  Still-huntin{ 


In  driving,  half  your  party  gi 
stand  and  the  other  half  starts  a 
distant  point  and  drives*toward  the 
ers,  shouting  and  yodeling  if  the; 

The  theory  is  that  the  drivers  ch 
deer  toward  the  standers. 

In  still-hunting  (the  only  inte 
way   and   also   the   most   dangi 
heavily  hunted  country)  the  huntt 
out  by  himself  into  the  woods  an 
to  use  his  wits  and  woods  skill  ij. 
ing  a  deer  by  tracking  it  in  snow 
searching  out  the  buck  in  the  S' 
or  other  cover.   It  is  dangerous  b 
the  still-hunter  necessarily   must 
quietly,  concealing  himself  at  all 
and  another  gunner  is  quite  likely  t 
a  shot  at  him.    Common  proced 
such  case  is  to  fire  back  just  as 
that  you  aren't  a  deer. 

The  matter  of  the  right  deer  rifl 
vides  material  for  endless  argume 
the  mountainous  states  high-po 
rifles  are  the  safest  guns  to  use  bi 
trees  and  short  ranges  between  th 
quickly  stop  the  bullet.  In  flat  state 
as  New  Jersey,  where  only  sin 
loaded  with  buckshot  are  legal,  i 
some  southern  swamplands,  high 
ered  rifles  are  dangerous.  More  de 
probably  killed  with  .30-30s  thar 
any  other  gun,  but  this  doesn't 
sariiy  mean  that  it  is  the  best  dee: 
It  only  means  that  more  persons  u 
.30-30  lever  action  than  any  othe 
because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
magazine  weapons  to  use  the  thei 
smokeless  powder.  This  Wincheste 
a  similar  Marlin  model  in  carbini 
are  the  most  pop  deer  guns  in 
country.  One  expci  t  picks,  as  thi 
big  game  guns,  the  following  rifles 
action — the  Winchester  Model  70 
heavier  calibers,  the  Springfield  sj 
model,  and  the  Remington  Model 
lever  action — the  Winchester  Mod 
the  Winchester  Model  64,  and  the  S 
Model  99-RS;  slide  action,  the  Re 
ton  Model  141. 

Excessive  power  doesn't  always 
a  good  deer  gun  in  brush  countt 
heavy  bullet,  such  as  the  old  .38-5 
.405  or  the  .45-70,  moving  at  coir 
tively  low  speed,  will  bull  its  way  thi 
brush  better  than  a  bullet  from 
powered  cartridge.  The  latter  is 
shatter  on  a  twig  or  to  be  deflected 
The  End 
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OMEWHERE  ON  THIS  PAGE  IS  A 
LETTER  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  WHERE 
OUR  BOY  MAY  BE  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 


L  go  far  away  from 

fe  of  thexn  ^  ^ted  cable  to 

ous  words  m  a  u*       ^g  it » 

»p  "Solid  Chunk  of  Real  Knowledge." 

Kight  now,  while  in  a  convoy 
md  North,  I  am  enjoying  old 
nes  of  Reader's  Digest.  The  aver- 
}  seaman  will,  if  provided  enough 
ie,  read  anything  from  the  best 
y  to  diaper  the  baby  to  how  to 
ke  vanilla  snaps.  From  this  you 
imagine  the  pleasure  we  have 
en  a  good  solid  chunk  of  real 
wledge  is  thrown  our  way.  Keep 
the  good  work." 

3rd  Asst.  Engineer  L.  R.  G., 
On  convoy  duty,  North  Atlantic^ 

,short  Road  to iSf&Jfi 

issue  came  okay  and    V  s 

Orderly  Desk  in  the         began 

oo.  Later  it  "»*%**  that 
rave  like  an  Indian-  kd 

Uy  Captain  ^^enl  told  ( 

iat  was  the  ma^Ued  a  Reader  » * 
„,hesmiledandpuUeda  a.d 

^.01,0"  Sent  asked  if  heo 
Is  this  it?     -lhen d  an  artlcle  to 
buld  use  it  to  rea         &  g^ant 
he  Company-  V.  »• 
WJW."  sergeant  J-  K'0hl° 
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am  siting  on  is  capped  f  P3per  J 
-just  to  let  the  2 H JaP Paper 
the  Marines  are  T  knovv  that 
^ea^^-^dom,  their  Part 

cy^A.H:,Guadalcanal 

"^ — ' "" 

** — ' — ^  ..     i>  "The 

S.  ,lRequirement  tor  a  Sart^;  about 

the  only  fSStie**«*2S 
asailor'sfullbagov  Reader  s 

ufn'a  store  sells  i»  had  a 

ship  s  »»>«.        n  each  copy  „ 

Digest  as  tbougn  bookmark; 

Xj.m  bill  in  it  )ot  \  ,    yj.  L-  G-, 
d0ML*in»,BMato    'aS.N«W 

s"  m=p  Remember  Pearl  u,  ■. 
casualties  here  a  t  T •    "arbor-     We 
hospital  want  tn    •    np,er  General 
^fReadTrYDgtf%.Pfa^of 
little  magazine  h?s  L,S  mighty 
^r  passing  SL  davfn,W°nderfuJ 
<*nce.  Ou?  c0Di«l°f  "^ales- 
soiled  an? dog^e?^^  *». 
^em  from  bed  tc bed'.  "    We  hand 
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VERY  AMERICAN  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  this  determined 
thought— to  give  our  boys  the  best  of  everything  while  they 
are  away;  and  to  have  a  better  country  waiting  for  them 
when  they  come  home. 

These  boys  hunger  for  knowledge  of  what  we  think  and 
do,  for  insight  into  the  issues  involved  in  this  world  crusade, 
for  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  country  we  are  trying  to  fashion 
for  their  return. 

"While  this  army,"  says  an  officer,  "is  the  readingest  army 
the  world  has  ever  known,  it  suffers  from  an  appalling  short- 
age of  good  reading  matter."  This  is  confirmed  by  all  who 
write  from  our  many  fighting  fronts.  The  Reader's  Digest 
selects  the  most  vital  and  timely  articles  from  leading  peri- 
odicals and  books,  and  condenses  them  for  pleasant,  profit- 
able reading.  Wherever  your  boy  may  be  this  Christmas, 
he's  sure  to  appreciate  the  gift  of  this  most  widely  enjoyed 
and  personally  helpful  of  magazines— The  Reader's  Digest. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  have  been  sent  to  subscribers  suggesting  The 
Reader's  Digest  as  an  ideal  gift  for  this  wartime  Christmas.  In  the 
December  issue,  now  on  all  newsstands,  is  a  form  which  readers  may 
use  to  send  the  Digest  to  friends  in  this  country  at  reduced  Christmas 
rates;  or — at  half  price — to  any  number  of  men  in  our  armed  forces 
anywhere  in  the  world. 
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Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


STOUT-HEARTED 

shot  to  hell  ...  but  heading  home 


IT  TAKES  A  STOUT  HEART  to  aim  your  plane  and 
torpedo  into  the  close-up  of  hell  that  blazes  from  a 
Jap  carrier... to  take  it  on  the  chin  and  come  back. 

Yes,  America's  Invincible  Crews  are  writing  epics  in 
the  skies  over  the  Pacific,  over  Europe  over  Egypt  and 
all  fighting  points  on  the  globe.  And  with  them  into 
combat  rides  The  Invisible  Crew  ...  a  Bendix  crew 
of  precision  equipment.  The  stout  heart  of  that  crew  is 
the  "BENDIX-SCINTILLA"  Aircraft  Magneto.  From  its 
battle  station  behind  the  spinning  propeller  and  roar- 
ing engine  it  generates  constant  electrical  life. 

Unfaltering,  these   magnetos    deliver   over   40,000 

SCINTILLA  MAGNETO  DIVISION 


timed  sparks  a  minute  to  each  engine.  Supercharged, 
they  meet  combat  problems  in  the  sub  -  stratosphere. 
Bendix  engineered,  they  deliver  a  sparking  power  that 
exceeds  the  extreme  operating  demands  of  all  modern 
aircraft  in  arid  deserts,  over  steaming  swamps,  and  ice- 
bound wastelands. 

The  "BENDIX  -  SCINTILLA"  Aircraft  Magneto  is  only 
one  member  of  The  Invisible  Crew  performing  vital 
functions  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air.  The  Bendix  engi- 
neering mind  and  tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  Bendix 
workers  have  put  precision  tools  for  Victory  into  mass 
production  to  hasten  our  inevitable  triumph. 


Join  Americo's  Invincible  Crew  I  Fly  to 
Victory  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps.  If  you  are  between  18 
and  26  opply  for  pilot  training  to  your 
nearest  Recruiting  Station. 
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From   Coast  to   Coast,  25   Bendix    Plants    Are   Speeding  "The    Invisible   Crew"  to  World   Battle   Fronts 


THE    STOUT    HEART    Ol 
"THE    INVISIBLE   CREW 

The  "BENDIX-SCINTILLA"  Aircrc 
Magneto  has  solved  many  igr 
tion  problems  of  all  -  alt  ttuc 
flight  with  new  development 
Supercharging  to  contr 
sparks  in  the  sub-stratospher 
Exclusive  cam  and  breaker  poi 
design  to  insure  even  firir 
and  maximum  power.  Coront 
resistant  with  improved  termin 
and  distributor  point  design.  Tl 
"BENDIX-SCINTILLA"!gniti< 
System  incorporates  a  sped 
cast-sealed  ignition  harness  ar 
unique  high  performance  spa 
plugs.  Together,  the  magnet 
harness  and  plugs  create  a 
form,  balanced  system. 
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as  hardly  the  man  for  the  city  hall. 
o  I'm  a  sucker,"  said  Ab.  "I  got  to 
iayor  then.  I  didn't  go  looking  for 
[job,  but  once  I  was  started  I  wasn't 
g  to  have  any  lousy  politicians  say- 

wasn't  good  enough." 
|e's  been  mayor  three  years  now,  and 
Lake  City  is  still  quite  numbed  by  it 
His  Honor  has  provided  them  with 
e  excitement  than  a  second  coming 
righam  Young. 

nee  a  week,  strictly  ad  lib,  Ab  takes 
e  air  on  The  Mayor  Reports  pro- 
Armed  with  honest  indignation, 
ing  back  and  forth  on  his  heels  and 
ing  gum,  Ab  tells  all.  Friends  finally 
e  him  hire  a  rapid-fire  stenographer 
ke  down  his  speech  just  in  case  of  a 
Ab  has  a  little  habit  of  calling  his 
ks  as  he  sees  them  giving  their  names, 
resses  and  phone  numbers. 
b's  tenure  has  been  one  long  series  of 
rsions  and  alarms.    He  discovered 
the  police  and  fire  department  equip- 
t  might  well  have  crossed  the  plains 
|he  Mormon  trek.  This  brought  such 
raged  bellows  from  one  who  had  al- 
is  designed  his  own  streamlined  cars 
today  the  civic  equipment  is  Salt 
e  City's  particular  pride  and  joy. 
laving    torn    the    city's    equipment 
rt,  Ab  next  descended  on  the  police 
sonnel.   He  didn't  rest  until  Reed  E. 
terli,  a  local  boy  who  had  made  good 
h  the  F.B.I,  was  installed  as  chief. 
.  Vetterli  shook  and  he  shook,  and  a 
of  strange  apples  immediately  fell  out 
the  city. 

The  one  thing  I  don't  go  for,"  Ab 
s  grimly,  "is  politicians.  They  always 
p  the  way  the  votes  are,  and  you 
ft  do  that,  mister.   A  lot  of  the  time 
public  wants  things  that  you  know 
ned  well  can't  work  out.  You  got  to 
up  on  your  hind  legs  then  and  tell 
m  so.    Maybe  it  don't  get  you  re- 
sted but  you  sure  sleep  better." 

Girls  to  Spare 

Utah  has  one  of  the  country's  largest 
th  rates.    There  are  still  two  girls  to 
ery  male  in  Utah,  and  the  soldiers  and 
rense  workers  are  very  happy  about 
whole   thing.    The    "fishing   spots" 
lere  boy  meets  girl  range  from  a  big 
lroom,    Camp    Coconut    Grove    on 
uth  Main,  to  Camp  Coke,  a  big  chain 
ugstore  farther  up  the  street.    There 
three  or  four  pretty  girls  in  each 
oth.  Soldiers  work  their  way  down  the 
oths  one  by  one,  trying  to  squeeze  in 
sside  the  girls,  and  when  they  can  get 
way  with  it,  the  romance  is  on. 
There  are  other  spots,  too,  where  the 
oys  can  have  a  big  time  for  four  bits, 
he  Playdium   features  recording  ma- 
lines,  kiss-o-meters,  clay  pigeons,  mar- 
ie games,  and  the  chance  to  operate 
lectrical  machine  guns  that  mow  down 
ap  planes  and  Nazi  submarines.    The 
oss,  Miss  Charlotte  Nelson,  divides  her 
me  between  keeping  things  strictly  un- 
ler  control  and  singing  in  the  Taber- 
acle  choir.    The  mistress  of  the  juke 
iox,  Miss  Beth  Miller,  is  another  popular 
Maydium  personality.   Formerly  a  hula 
lancer  in  a  Hollywood  cafe,  Beth  still 
an't  refrain  from  taking  a  few  bumps 
.or  the  boys.  When  Beth's  on  the  floor, 
giving  her  all  to  She  Was  a  Washout  in 
i  Blackout,  the  arcade  plays  to  standing 
oom  only. 

While  much  of  the  excitement  centers 
n  Salt  Lake  City,  the  whole  state,  ready 
Jr  no,  is  undergoing  a  social  revolution. 
)uiet  Provo,  until  last  year  famed  only 
or  Brigham  Young  University  and  one 


of  the  nation's  finest  fruit  valleys,  is  still 
thunderstruck  at  the  $120,000,000  steel 
plant  that  has  miraculously  risen  in  its 
midst.  And,  with  booming  pay  rolls, 
there  are  more  and  more  backsliders  in 
the  church;  those  Mormons  who  slip  up 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  whoop  it  up,  far 
from  the  eyes  of  the  local  bishops. 

Tooele  County,  boom  spot  of  western 
Utah,  a  land  of  vast  and  sandy  wastes, 
has  seen  its  population  triple  this  past 
year.  Ogden,  second  city  of  the  state, 
is  more  than  blossoming  on  the  strength 
of  an  ordnance  depot.  Wafer-thin  ham- 
burgers on  Washington  Street,  worth  a 
nickel  in  any  town,  cost  twenty-five  cents. 

Down  on  the  Weber  River  that  runs 
through  the  city,  a  hundred  defense 
workers'  families  are  living  in  shacks  and 
lean-tos  that  would  frighten  the  wits  out 
of  a  Boy  Scout.  Facilities  are  forgot- 
ten; cleanliness  is  impossible.  With  rents 


SURPRISE  PACKAGES 


IF  YOU  have  a  son  with  the 
A.E.F.  and  you  get  a  Christ- 
mas gift  from  him  marked 
R.  H.  Macy,  New  York,  or 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  don't 
let  false  hopes  get  the  better  of 
you.  He  hasn't  been  returned 
to  the  States;  it's  just  the  work- 
ings of  the  Army  Exchange 
Service.  The  Service  compiled 
a  gigantic  Christmas  catalogue 
which  it  sent  to  all  overseas 
outfits.  Men  in  these  organiza- 
tions checked  the  gifts  they 
wanted  and  paid  the  dough  to 
their  own  exchange  officers. 
These  gents  in  turn  sent  it 
along  to  the  Purchasing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  in  New  York  City, 
which  ordered  the  presents 
from  various  manufacturers.  A 
lot  of  soldiers  were  partial  to 
expensive  orchids,  so  if  you 
hear  your  secretary  exclaim, 
the  day  after  Christmas,  "Look 
at  the  beautiful  corsage  I  got 
from  my  boy  friend  in  India!" 
you'll  know  she  isn't  nuts. 


tilted  over  60%,  exorbitant  prices  are 
asked  for  any  shelter.  If  you  are  lucky 
you  can  share  a  cozy  basement  room 
with  four  other  people  for  a  modest 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  And  hous- 
ing is  almost  as  bad  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  priorities  can't  possibly  meet 
the  demand. 

Only  in  the  sugar-beet  country  is  there 
no  housing  problem;  there  they  are 
plagued  with  lack  of  field  hands.  From 
Hooper,  Utah,  to  Preston,  Idaho,  those 
shorthanded  faithful  who  have  not  been 
lured  by  defense  salaries  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day  raising  their  "freedom  food" 
—tomatoes,  dairy  products,  sugar  beets, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Nor  is  the  lack  of 
labor  all  that  troubles  them. 

The  good  Mormon  town  of  Logan, 
nestling  in  beautiful  mountains,  has  seen 
the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  be- 
come a  radio-training  school  for  sailors 
and  Marines.  And  while  the  Aggies  are 
still  in  business,  the  folks  can't  get  used 
to  all  those  strange  uniforms,  and  there 
are  worried  faces  at  the  Cache  Stake 
Tabernacle.  They're  still  tending  their 
farms  and  reading  The  Book,  but  there 


is  a  fretful  acknowledgment  of  the  war 
in  their  wagons. 

Practical  folk,  they  have  decided  the 
odds  are  against  using  their  trucks  much 
longer  and  so  they  build  farm  wagons  on 
their  chassis.  "Way  I  figure,"  said  one 
elderly  brother,  surveying  his  rubber- 
tired  wagon  with  deep  satisfaction,  "we 
might  as  well  ride  the  fields  in  comfort. 
On  wagons,  these  tires  are  going  to  last 
a  lot  longer  than  Hitler." 

One  thing  about  the  war  struck  him  as 
mighty  peculiar.  A  daughter  took  a  job 
in  an  ordnance  plant  and  during  a  recent 
illness  her  co-workers  sent  her  flowers 
with  the  hearty  message,  "Get  well  soon 
— Bullet  Department." 

The  "freedom  food"  that  northern 
Utah  so  abundantly  provides  is  also  the 
backbone  of  the  Church  Welfare  Plan. 
Harold  B.  Lee,  youngest  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  last  year  spent  $1,682,000  as 
managing  director  of  a  plan  that  is 
the  envy  and  despair  of  other  welfare 
groups. 

Under  the  Mormon  plan,  the  Western 
states  are  divided  into  regions,  stakes  and 
wards.  A  general  committee  appointed 
by  the  Apostles  decides  what  surplus 
each  region  shall  grow.  The  Provo  re- 
gion guarantees  a  fruit  surplus;  Idaho,  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  potatoes;  Califor- 
nia, a  surplus  of  citrus  fruits;  Oregon  and 
Washington  agree  to  can  more  fish  than 
they  can  use.  The  land  used  is  either 
Mormon-owned  or  leased  from  Gentiles. 

Knowing  what  surplus  is  expected  of 
them,  the  regions  assign  a  quota  to  each 
stake.  That  quota  is  in  turn  divided 
among  the  wards,  which  is  where  the 
faithful  come  in;  each  member  volun- 
teering so  much  labor  as  his  church 
work.  The  late  afternoon  sun  finds  pro- 
fessional men  and  office  workers  going 
into  the  fields  to  join  those  brethren  who 
have  been  working  since  dawn. 

Those  dependent  upon  church  relief 
receive  work  receipts  for  their  time  in 
the  fields.  A  record  of  each  man's  work 
then  goes  to  his  bishop  that  he  may  bet- 
ter judge  the  amount  of  relief  to  which 
that  man's  family  is  entitled.  Simple 
bookkeeping,  and  effective,  too. 

Once  the  surpluses  are  achieved  they 
are  distributed  in  storehouses  scattered 
throughout  the  142  stakes  and  1,100 
wards.  Regions  exchange  their  surpluses, 
and  the  church,  operating  on  cash  se- 
cured from  fast  offerings,  supervises  can- 
ning, distribution  and  transportation. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  storehouse  has  the 
stock  of  a  large  wholesale  grocer,  not 
to  mention  its  own  butcher  shop,  grain 
elevator,  cannery  and  root  cellar.  Up- 
stairs, the  ladies  of  the  church  are  using 
power-driven  sewing  machines,  turning 
out  overalls,  levis,  dresses  and  slacks,  all 
for  free.  The  storehouse  buys  only  shav- 
ing cream  and  tooth  paste — and  they  are 
working  on  those  items,  too. 

"Right  now,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  tightening 
his  jaws,  "we're  preparing  to  aid  our 
needy  after  the  war.  It  is  the  church's 
place  and  duty  to  do  so.  If  our  people 
become  dependent  upon  strangers'  aid 
they  slip  away  from  the  faith."  (Not  to 
mention  the  voting  polls.) 

Part  of  Utah's  postwar  worries  is 
caused  by  the  tough  sledding  confront- 
ing its  mining  industry.  Until  last  year 
47%  of  the  state  income  was  traceable 
to  mining,  but  the  bonanza  days  are  long 
since  over.  Utah  Copper's  tremendous 
strip  mine  at  Bingham  still  turns  out  its 
700  tons  of  copper  a  day,  but  only  at 
the  cost  of  first  bringing  up  almost  200,- 
000  tons  of  ore  and  waste.  With  deple- 
tion of  stocks,  a  state  that  once  boasted 


an  overwhelming  abundance  of  copper, 
silver,  zinc,  lead  and  gold,  is  now  using 
plastic  sales-tax  tokens.  Lower-grade 
ores,  lessened  deposits  and  rising  labor 
costs  have  already  sent  mining  men  scur- 
rying to  Washington. 

You'll  find  one  gentleman,  though, 
who  is  staying  right  at  home  minding 
the  Mormons'  business.  Orval  Adams, 
fiscal  adviser  to  the  church,  heads  the 
Utah  State  National  Bank.  Ruddy  and 
bluff  as  a  small-town  banker,  he  leans 
back,  glasses  in  hand,  arms  cocked  be- 
hind his  head. 

"What  we  fear  most,"  he  says,  "is 
industrialized  society.  We  have  always 
had  to  be  aloof.  Our  great  danger  is  in 
losing  the  individualism  on  which  Mor- 
monism  is  built.  Maybe  our  fears  are 
partially  those  of  all  parents.  Nowa- 
days we  are  disturbed  at  our  children 
mixing  with  Gentiles,  being  thrown  into 
the  temptations  of  smoking  and  drink- 
ing because  the  Joneses  do.  We  will 
know  more  how  things  stand  when  our 
young  men  return  from  the  war." 

The  Boys  Are  Safe,  Now 

Encouraged  by  the  church,  few  Mor- 
mon young  men  wait  to  be  drafted. 
There  is  a  Mormon  platoon  of  Marines 
recruited  from  Salt  Lake  City  alone,  fol- 
lowing the  tradition  of  that  first  Mormon 
battalion  which  answered  the  call  in  the 
Mexican  War  and,  five  hundred  strong, 
made  the  longest  recorded  march  of  any 
foot  company,  from  the  plains  of  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  sandy  shores  of  San  Diego. 

The  parents  of  boys  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  glad  they  are  in  service  for 
more  than  one  reason.  With  the  days  of 
"Mormon  moonshine,"  nee  fruit  punch, 
so  rapidly  disappearing,  they  wouldn't 
want  them  exposed  to  those  clambakes 
in  the  cafes  out  on  the  state  highway. 
The  after-hour  spots,  where  you  can  get 
anything  from  a  pickup  to  a  broken  skull, 
are  going  all  the  way  on  entertainment. 
Just  be  sure  to  bring  your  own  muscles. 

This  admirable  fiesta  spirit  is  notice- 
able in  state  circles  too.  No  love  is  lost 
between  old-line  Mormons  and  Gov- 
ernor Herbert  B.  Maw,  who  is  a  great 
believer  in  federal  funds  and  subsidies. 
The  governor  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  been  a  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy prior  to  his  election,  and  with  such 
a  New  Deal  background,  there  is  much 
feuding  in  the  Wasatch.  State  officials 
point  out  that  despite  all  the  talk  of 
self-help,  Utah  has  one  of  the  highest 
old-age  pension  rates  in  the  country.  The 
brethren,  they  tell  you,  are  very  practical 
souls,  who  have  no  hesitancy  about  get- 
ting theirs  from  the  government,  using 
church  relief  only  as  supplemental  help. 

With  so  much  confusion,  about  the 
only  advice  we  could  give  a  certain  pri- 
vate from  Brooklyn  was  to  remember 
that  even  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  trou- 
bles solving  what  went  on  with  Utah. 
When  asked  what  he  intended  to  do 
about  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Lincoln  sighed 
a  great  sigh.  "I  propose  to  let  them 
alone,"  he  said.  "Utah  is  like  a  green 
hemlock  on  a  frontier  farm — too  heavy 
to  move,  too  knotty  to  split,  too  wet  to 
burn — but  it  can  be  plowed  around." 

We  hope  the  private  from  Flatbush 
will  remember  Mr.  Lincoln's  sage  coun- 
sel. When  we  last  saw  him  at  the  Play- 
dium the  private  was  with  ulcers. 

"Whatta  country!"  he  moaned.  "More 
pretty  dolls  than  Coney  Island  even.  But 
do  they  make  with  any  sense?     All  the 
time  they're  calling  me  a  Gentile  yet!" 
The  End 
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15 lire,  victory  in  this  war  is  upper- 
most in  all  our  minds!  And  this 
nation's  victor)'  —  like  the  individual's 
victory  —  depends  upon  training. 

Listen.  Some  of  the  biggest  men  in 
this  country  were  in  your  shoes  once. 
But  they  knew  one  thing!  They  knew 
that  it  takes  training  —  training  —  to 
win  in  this  world !  And  they  got  that 
training  through  the  I.  C.  S. ! 

There  are  100,000  ambitious  men 
enrolled  with  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  right  now.  They're 
getting  sound,  essential  training  by 
a  method  based  on  up-to-date  text- 
books, personal  instruction,  and  sound 
vocational  guidance.  Here's  the  same 
I.  C.  S.  coupon  they  mailed! 


\*  *  *  *  * 
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"They're  Aviation  Volunteer  Proba- 
tioners," Trevor  hastily  told  Mary.  "A 
picked  group  of  men  slated  for  a  sixty- 
day  course  of  training  to  qualify  for  non- 
flying  commissions  like  mine." 

"Yes,  like  yours,"  the  commander  said 
grimly.  "In  two  months  they  get  stripes 
we  work  for  all  our  lives.  At  least, 
Trevor,  you  reserves  have  some  prelimi- 
nary training." 

"I  often  tell  Father  you  regular  Navy 
men  will  have  to  get  over  that  old-school- 
tie  attitude,"  Mary  observed.  "Of  course 
I  don't  mean  you.  Commander.  But  to 
hear  some  of  the  other  officers  talk 
around  here,  you'd  think  they  were  fight- 
ing this  war  with  their  Annapolis  num- 
bers!" 

AT  THIS  juncture  Jenny  Rogers  fortu- 
l\  nately  appeared  with  the  highball 
tray.  The  commander  seized  it  from  her 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  drinks,  with 
considerable  slamming  of  ice  and  bot- 
tles. Jenny,  a  decorative  blonde,  took  her 
glass  to  a  corner  and  sat  looking  remote. 
Trevor  took  the  one  shoved  at  him  and 
gulped  down  a  stiff  shot  while  Mary  re- 
fused hers. 

"I  want  to  keep  my  brain  clear,"  she 
explained  tactfully.  "I  came  over  to  tell 
you  about  a  plan  for  Lieutenant  Magru- 
der. Has  Jenny  told  you,  Commander, 
about  this  poor  Lieutenant  Magruder  we 
met  this  afternoon?" 

"Where  were  you  meeting  lieutenants 
this  afternoon?"  the  commander  de- 
manded of  Jenny.  "I  thought  I  told 
you—" 

"Oh,  for  gosh  sake,"  Jenny  said.  "We 
went  down  to  the  Restricted  Area  to  see 
those  models  of  small  advance  bases,  and 
Magruder  was  detailed  as  our  officer  es- 
cort. Want  to  make  something  of  it?" 

Mary  got  a  firm  hold  here  to  tell  all 
about  poor  Magruder  and  his  fellow  of- 
ficers. Her  plan,  she  said,  was  going  to 
improve  their  morale.  It  was  a  question 
of  establishing  a  liaison  between  B.O.Q. 
and  the  station,  which  in  turn  must  have 
a  liaison  with  the  town. 

"Jenny  will  represent  the  station,"  she 
hurled  blithely  against  the  commander's 
ominous  silence.  "There'll  be  a  notice 
on  the  B.O.Q.  bulletin  board  for  every- 
one in  search  of  congeniality  to  report  to 
Mrs.  Rogers;  Jenny  will  register  names, 
ages  and  social  preferences,  and  turn 
them  over  to  Edith  Baker.  Edith  is  a 
friend  of  mine  from  college  who  lives 
in  the  town  and  knows  everybody.  I 
have  telephoned  her  already." 

The  commander  put  his  glass  down 
heavily.  "Mary,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Navy  that  we  expect  officers 
to  look  after  their  own  damn'  morale, 
and  if  they  can't  they're  no  damn'  good." 

"Tradition!"  Mary  cried.  "England 
has  had  to  get  rid  of  her  old-school-tie 
attitude  and  break  with  tradition!  And 
so  will  we,  if  we  want  to  win  this  war!" 

"We  will  not  win  the  war  by  pamper- 
ing Magruders,"  the  commander  said.  "I 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  scheme,  and 
neither  has  Jenny." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  dear,"  Jenny 
cooed.  "Me,  I'd  love  to  be  a  liaison  for 
lonely  officers.  We'll  have  to  change  that 
bulletin  wording  a  little,  though,  Mary. 
A  notice  for  all  officers  in  search  of  con- 
geniality to  apply  to  Mrs.  Rogers  sounds 
a  little — well,  bald,  don't  you  think?" 

"Jenny,"  Mary  said,  in  aghast  discov- 
ery, "you  aren't  taking  this  seriously." 

"The  only  thing  I  can  take  seriously 
right  now  is  an  important  battle  I'm 
having  with  my  husband,"  Jenny  said, 
zestfully  renewing  her  glare  at  the  com- 


mander. "Run  along,  child.  .  .  .  We'll 
talk  this  over  tomorrow.  .  .  ." 

"I  thought  she  was  like  the  girls  at  col- 
lege," Mary  said  when  they  were  outside, 
"And  she  is  just  another  Female." 

"You  might  think  of  my  side  of  the 
matter,"  Trevor  said.  "Now  every  time 
Commander  Rogers  looks  at  me  he  will 
see  the  liaison  between  his  wife  and 
B.O.Q." 

Through  Trevor's  gloom  he  had  sup- 
posed the  uniform  on  Mary's  steps  to  be 
her  father  until  they  came  near  enough 
to  see  the  whites  of  two  coal-rimmed 
Irish  blue  eyes.  Mary  met  his  look  with 
a  suddenly  stricken  one. 

"It's  Magruder,"  she  whispered.  "I 
kept  meaning  to  tell  you  I  said  he  could 
come  with  us  tonight  if  he  paid  for  his 
own  dinner,  but  somehow  there  never 
was  a  right  moment!" 

Not  only  was  the  fellow  tall  and  hand- 
some, if  you  liked  that  black  Irish  type, 
but  he  was  also  a  Senior  Grade.  Mary 
went  through  the  introductions  and  van- 
ished into  the  house  with  the  stammered 
intention  of  speaking  to  her  mother  be- 
fore they  left.  Trevor  sat  down  and  took 
the  cigarette  Magruder  offered  because 
he  could  not  trust  his  voice  sufficiently  to 
decline.  But  Magruder  was  obviously  not 
a  fellow  to  notice  if  nobody  else  talked. 

"Lovely  evening,  isn't  it,  Lieutenant?" 
he  opened.  "I  was  wondering  what  we 
could  do  tonight  after  we  dine  at  this 
Tulips  Inn  Miss  Thurston  mentioned. 
Dancing,  movies,  the  dog  races,  any- 
thing's  okay  with  Magruder.  Bowling 
now,  there's  a  nice  little  bowling  alley 
in  the  town  where  I  and  a  group  of 
friends  meet  every  week — " 

"I  thought  you  didn't  have  any  friends 
around  these  parts,"  Trevor  said. 

"They're  only  empty  acquaintances," 
Magruder  said  with  hasty  mournful- 
ness,  "to  whom  I  give  the  courtesy  term. 
You  know  how  it  is.  You  wouldn't  say, 
'There's  a  nice  little  bowling  alley  where 
I  meet  a  group  of  empty  acquaintances," 
now  would  you?" 

"Personally,"  Trevor  said,  "I  meet  my 
empty  acquaintances  in  bars. 

"TT  7ELL,  anyway,"  Magruder  said, 

VV  "maybe  we're  not  in  the  mood 
for  bowling  tonight.  Right  now  the  big 
noise  for  a  moonlight  night  is  to  get  out 
on  the  lawn  and  play  stickknife.  I  was  at 
a  dinner  party  the  other  evening  in  one 
of  those  big  Newport  houses — " 

"Newport,  huh?"  Trevor  said.  "Some 
more  empty  acquaintances?" 

"Not  empty,"  Magruder  said  judi- 
cially; "just  hollow.  That's  all  that  New- 
port social  crowd  is  to  me,  Lieutenant. 
Hollow.  Well,  maybe  we're  not  in  the 
mood  for  stickknife,  either.  But  it's 
sweeping  the  country  just  like  gin  rum- 
my did.  The  other  night  I  was  at  the 
Friendly  Tavern  and  I  bet  the  girl  with 
me  I  could  get  every  bum  in  that  bar  to 
stop  drinking  and  come  out  and  play 
stickknife  in  the  tavern  back  yard,  and 
let  me  tell  you  it  cut  the  bar  take  so 
heavy  it  was  lucky  I'm  pretty  well  known 
there  or  they'd  have  thrown  me  out!" 

"The  Friendly  Tavern,  huh?"  Trevor 
said.  "They  certainly  weren't  empty  or 
hollow  there,  were  they?" 

"No,"  Magruder  said  with  a  sigh,  "just 
futile.  That's  all  bar  camaraderie  has 
ever  been  for  me,  Lieutenant.    Fu — " 

"I'm  sorry  I  took  so  long,"  Mary 
panted,  reappearing.  "If  we  hurry  we 
can  still  catch  the  seven  o'clock  bus." 

"It  didn't  seem  long,"  Trevor  assured 
her.  "Lieutenant  Magruder  and  I  have 
been  having  a  most  interesting  talk." 
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stared  at  him  with  dropped  jaw. 
ruder  said  rather  hastily  that  they'd 
jr  get  under  way  and  they  started 
ft  a  brisk  clip. 

[y  delay  was  really  on  your  ac- 
Jt,"  Mary  told  Magruder.  "I've  been 
iging  for  you  to  be  properly  enter- 
ed.   You're   already   booked   every 

for  a  week." 
Jagruder  smirked  fatuously  at  her. 
mean — places  you're  going  to  take 

)h,  no;  you  see,  you've  met  me'' 

explained.  "Mother  cheered  me 
lip  about  my  plan,  Trevor.  She  said 
(thought  it  would  be  better  to  have 

reserve  officer's  wife  who  doesn't 

on  the  station  to  handle  Jenny's 

'So  I  called  Diana  Yates  whose  hus- 

is  in  Assembly  and  Repair,  and 
la  and  Edith   are  getting  right  to 

on  you,  Lieutenant!" 

SIGHT  of  the  bus,  Magruder,  obvi- 
ously a  fellow  who  lived  in  the  pres- 
lost  his  look  of  having  been  bitten  by 
ulous  sea  monster.  When  they  were 
ed  on  the  magic  route  to  town  he 
led  his  one-arm  debate  upon  eve- 
possibilities. 

ut  naturally,"  he  said,  "it  depends 
here  we'll  be.  On  what  side  of  town 
Tulips  Inn?" 

you  don't  mind,  Magruder,"  Tre- 
said  gently,  "I'd  rather  we  didn't  go 
e  tonight.  You  see,  Mary  and  I  had 
first  date  there  and,  uh,  I'd  sort  of 
er  we  went  somewhere  else." 
gain  Mary  stared  at  him  with 
pped  jaw.  But  Magruder  was  not  a 
dw  to  recognize  his  own  rhythms, 
s  all  the  same  to  me,  old  man,"  he 
red  Trevor  soothingly.  "Wherever 
say,  that's  okay  with  Magruder!" 
Thanks,  old  man,"  Trevor  said  grate- 
y.  "I'd  like  to  see  this  Friendly  Tav- 
you  mentioned.  It's  one  of  those 
rips  so  near  the  station  you  always 
s  it  by,"  he  told  Mary  while  Ma- 
der's  mouth  opened  and  closed  with- 
sound.  "I've  been  intending  to  stop 
etime  and  look  it  over.  Oh,  there 
s  now  right  ahead,  isn't  it,  Magru- 
?" 

b  hear  Magruder's  silence  as  they 
:ended  from  the  bus  was  like  listen- 
to  Niagara  Falls  after  some  wanton 
■iperer  with  great  natural  forces  had 
Ined  it  off.  The  front  door  of  the 
lendly  Tavern  opened  into  the  bar. 
fegruder  led  the  way  with  the  idea, 
fcvor  figured,  that  he  could  travel 
t'ough  more  speedily.  It  gave  Mary 
Id  Trevor  a  better  view  of  the  pretty 
|1  on  a  stool  at  the  bar  who  seized 
lagruder's  sleeve  as  he  attempted  to 
ss. 

"Darling,"  she  cried,  "I  haven't  seen 
;  u  for  so  long;  and  we  used  to  look  so 
til  together!" 

Mary  walked  rapidly  through  to  the 

Btaurant  and  Trevor  followed.    They 

l^und  a  stall   where   Magruder  joined 

em,  looking  rather  hot.  Mary  regarded 

m  in  dignified  question. 

You  don't  seem  to  have  been  very 
hely  here,"  she  observed. 
"One  is  most  lonely  in  the  midst  of 
adding  crowds,"  Magruder  said.  "And 
)llow  acquaintances." 
"The  Friendly  Tavern  word  was 
utile,' "  Trevor  reminded  him.  "Re- 
iember,  Magruder.  Your  Newport 
:quaintances  were  the  'hollow'  ones 
id  your  weekly  bowling  group  was 
mpty.' " 

"Newport!"  Mary  said.  "Bowling 
roup!" 

|  Another  pretty  girl  had  appeared  at 
ae  edge  of  their  stall.  "So  this  is  that 
ation  duty  you  broke  our  date  for," 
le  hurled  at  Magruder.  "Too  bad  I 
appened  to  drop  in  and  spoil  it.   You 


may  rest  assured,  Lieutenant  Magruder, 
I  will  never  spoil  it  again!" 

She  flounced  off.  After  a  tense  silence 
Magruder  looked  at  Trevor.  "Well, 
brother,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  make 
Tulips  Inn  tonight  after  all.  .  .  ." 

The  next  day  Trevor  had  the  duty, 
which  was  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
Commander  Rogers'  AVPs.  He  was  at 
the  telephone  when  Mary  walked  into 
the  duty  office  looking  abnormally  meek. 

"Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?"  he  snapped. 
" — I  beg  your  pardon,  Commander.  I 
wasn't  talking  to  you.  Yes,  sir.  .  .  .  Yes, 
sir.  .  .  !" 

He  hung  up  and  looked  crossly  at  her. 
"He's  been  bad  all  day  and  now  he's 
worse.  We  certainly  fixed  things  up  with 
our  social  call  about  poor  Magruder!" 

Mary's  lip  trembled.  "Oh,  Trevor.  I 
called  Diana  this  morning  to  tell  her 
not  to  put  up  that  notice  in  B.O.Q.  And 
can  you  imagine  how  awful?  Her  hus- 
band was  going  down  to  the  station  last 
night  and  took  it  along.  She  said  she's 
had  quite  a  few  calls  already  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  everybody's 
like  Magruder.  When  I  told  her,  from 
what  I  saw  last  night,  this  town  is  al- 
ready paying  plenty  of  attention  to  offi- 
cers she  just  wouldn't  listen!" 

"You  are  thinking  about  yourself,  as 
usual,"  Trevor  said.  "All  I  am  thinking 
about  is  that  if  there  is  any  worse  job 
around  here  than  materiel,  I'll  get  it." 

"Oh,  Trevor,"  she  moaned.  "I'm  so 
sorry.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  love  any- 
body so  egotistical  and  blind  and  self- 
willed.  So — " 

"Neither  do  I."  Trevor  brought  him- 
self back  into  the  picture.  "I  suppose 
it's  just  physical,  the  way  you  said.  So 
when  you  don't  even  let  me  kiss  you 
good  night  it  leaves  me  very  little  to 
go  on." 

Her  lip  trembled  again.  "I  t-told  you 
— I  didn't  think  I  deserved  being  kissed — 
after  I'd  bean  such  a  fool!" 

"If  I  can  only  kiss  you  when  you 
haven't  been  a  fool,"  Trevor  said,  "for 
all  the  rest  of  our  lives,  it  doesn't  seem 
much  of  a  prospect." 

She  stalked  to  the  door.  "I  take  it  our 
engagement  is  broken?" 

"It  was  just  an  affair,"  he  reminded 
her.  "You  said  so." 

FOR  two  days  the  AVP  invasion  kept 
Trevor  so  busy  that  for  minutes  at  a 
time  he  was  able  to  refrain  from  think- 
ing of  how  angry  he  was  at  Mary.  How- 
ever, Saturday  morning  found  him 
making  a  trip  to  the  Supply  Building  on 
an  errand  that  could  have  been  done  by 
telephone. 

"I  came  to  deliver  this  memo  to  your 
father,"  he  told  Mary  coldly  before  she 
could  speak.  "It's  some  supply  detail 
they're  trying  to  push  off  on  me.  Since 
I  decided  not  to  let  you  push  me  around 
any  more  I  have  become  a  lot  more 
resolute  character!" 

She  ignored  the  slip  he  laid  on  her 
desk  as  the  ruse  it  was  and  looked  at 
him  dolefully. 

"I  always  thought  you  were  a  reso- 
lute character,"  she  said.  "You  see  how 
right  I  was  that  we  had  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  true  selves!" 

"The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  are 
always  right,"  he  told  her.  "In  theory. 
In  a  straight  line.  With  none  of  the 
curves  one  has  to  take  when  dealing  with 
human  nature!" 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice.  "I 
guess  there  was  a  lot  left  to  do  on  me 
when  you  stopped  being  my  adviser  and 
became  my  fiance.  Now  we  have  re- 
verted to  our  original  status,  I'll  need 
you  to  continue  your  advice,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  man  who  finally 
does  get  me!" 

"I  am  not  interested  in  being  con- 
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LEMON  AND  WATER,  when  taken  first  thing 
on  arising,  has  a  natural  laxative  effect  for 
most  people.  And  it  aids  digestion,  supplies 
needed  vitamins,  builds  resistance,  too! 


Here's  a  surprisingly  simple 
way  to  avoid  the  usual  harsh 
laxatives. 

Most  people  find  that  the 
juice  of  1  lemon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  taken  first  thing  on  aris- 
ing, is  all  they  need  to  insure 
prompt,  normal  elimination- 
gently. 

Lemons  Build  Health! 

And  lemon  and  water  is  good 
for  you.  Lemons  are  among  the 
richest  sources  of  vitamin  C, 
which  restores  energy,  helps 
you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They're  the  only  known  source 

California  Fruit  Growers 


of  Vitamin  P  (citrin)  and  supply 
valuable  amounts  of  Bx,  They 
alkalini2e-aid  digestion.  Mil- 
lions take  lemon  and  water  just 
as  a  health  builder. 

Why  not  keep  regular  with 
this  refreshing  morning  drink 
that  builds  health  too?  Drink 
the  juice  of  1  lemon  in  a  glass 
of  water  first  thing  on  arising. 
Try  it  10  days-see  if  you  don't 
benefit! 

P.  S.-IEMON  &  SODA  .  Some  prefer 
juice  of  1  lemon  in  half  glass  water 
with  i/4  to  i/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
(bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as  foam- 
ing quiets. 


Exchange:  Sunkist  Lemons 


/<%*  *efu4n  -fife  /6a&fyu/«,qy/ 

LEMON  and  WATER 

Today  al  the  Duncans'"— CBS  <!■  I?  P  m     «■  t      u       j  .,- 
°3'  "  ■  '5  PM'  E.T.-Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED   '' 

QUICKLY 


WHEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


*fth  A§*  *ftr.  aSt-  rtfih  A&H  aSV  rffth  rtftr.  A&h  *fth  rlfet  «A>  rtYh  *fe»  iW  *&»  <■** 

An 
Empty  Purse? 


DO  YOU  ofren  think  how  well-dressed 
you  could  be — where  you  would  go — 
if  you  only  had  enough  money?  Also  how 
happy  you  would  be  if  you  could  gather 
together  enough  War  Stamps  for  an  $18.75 
War  Bond  which  has  a  guaranteed  maturity 
value  of  $15.00! 

If  so,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  about 
the  Pin  Money  Club  which  has  for  over 
34  years  helped  girls  and  women  to  turn 
their  spare  moments  into  dollars  and  cents? 

Then  send  for  our  free  booklet  today — 
it  may  help  you  to  solve  your  money  prob- 
lems.   Just  send  a  card  or  letter  today  to 


Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's  Weekly 

Dept.  181,  250  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

rtfth  rtjfch  rt*h  A&t>  <1*Pi  <&*  rt*h  *&.  *Sh  Mjt>  *&.  *&,  ,*£«.  /&>  ^Yo  aY*.  /&•  ^V*. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  DEMOCRACY 

J.HE  sacrifices  that  are  needed  in  order  to  win  the  war  are 
apparent  to  us  all. 

The  Treasury's  appeals  to  buy  War  Bonds,  the  Government's 
pleas  to  conserve  gas  and  rubber,  the  economies  required  to  avoid 
inflation,  the  necessity  of  rationing  many  essential  commodities 
—  all  these  have  become  vital  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

Necessity  has  awakened  us,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  task 
before  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  future  as  a  nation  is  at  stake; 
and  in  characteristic  fashion  we-all  are  responding. 

Our  hearts  speak,  our  purses  are  open  wide;  and  regardless  of 
creed  or  color  or  political  convictions,  our  honest  differences  of 
opinion  are  being  dissipated  before  the  issue  that  confronts  us. 

This  is  the  glory  of  democracy;  that  a  man  may  think  as  he 
will,  speak  as  he  will,  vote  as  he  will,  and  worship  God  in  his  own 
way:  yet  in  the  hour  of  peril  to  the  State,  that  which  is  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all  is  not  only  his  most  compelling  thought  but 
the  strongest  prompting  of  his  heart. 

In  that  hour  his  thought  is  no  longer  of  himself  but  of  his 
country;  and  it  is  as  though  his  soul  were  crying  out  those  mem- 
orable words  of  Plato:  "Man  was  not  born  for  himself  alone  but 
for  his  country." 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


^^Lf^^O-^-^>^3:=>    President 


INTERNATIONAL   BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


o  hold  the  approval  of  millions  of  readers  with 

TLTIL&S  eacri  new  lssue-  Week  after  week,  month  after 

month,  each  "New  Model"  must  be  good. 


'3r7>it/Sai@ou> 


"Wouldn't  it  be  a  lot  simpler  just  to  make  him  a  mince  pie 
with  Borden's  NONE  SUCH— .the  eatingest,  spiciest  mince  meat 
of  them  all?"  Costs  a  few  pennies  more  . . .  and  worth  it! 


©  Borden  Co. 


structive."  Trevor  said.  "And  no  appeal 
to  my  better  nature  will  help,  either." 

"From  the  point  of  view  ol  sheer  sell- 
interest  then,"  she  said,  "maybe  you'd 
like  to  hear  that  Jenny  called  this  morn- 
ing. She  feels  very  bad  that  she  was 
too  busy  the  other  day  to  be  casual  and 
social.  She  united  us  to  dine  with  them 
tonight  at  the  Officers'  Club  and  said  the 
commander  was  particularly  anxious  to 
have  you." 

"You  shouldn't  have  thrown  in  that 
last  bit,"  Trevor  said.  "1  believed  it  till 
then." 

"It  was  the  only  false  touch."  Mary 
admitted.  "I  guess  he  is  not  particu- 
larly anxious  but  he  did  say  he  could 
stand  it  if  you  could." 

Trevor  hesitated  briefly.  "All  right," 
he  said  with,  he  hoped,  a  suitable  re- 
luctance.   "What  time?" 

They  met  Jenny  and  the  commander 
around  seven  at  the  Officers'  Club  bar. 
The  commander  was  restrainedly  polite 
and  Jenny,  cordial.  The  only  cloud  in 
the  sky  was  the  congestion  of  AVPs. 

The  difficulty  with  these  AVPs  lay  in 
the  fact  that  they  were,  as  Trevor  had 
told  Mary,  a  picked  group:  men  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-two  selected  be- 
cause of  outstanding  ability  in  whatever 
business  or  profession  had  been  theirs 
before  they  volunteered  for  this  branch 
of  the  service  which  was  destined  in 
ever  greater  numbers  to  relieve  all  pos- 
sible pilot  material  from  the  various 
ground  posts  essential  to  Air  Forces  duty. 
With  such  successful  backgrounds  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  be  as  suitably  retiring  as  the 
freshmen  at  school  that  they  now  virtu- 
ally were.  But  it  had  to  be  admitted 
that  they  showed  no  signs  of  trying. 

Among  their  outstanding  qualities, 
most  of  them  possessed  an  easy  social 
charm  that  manifested  itself  on  this,  their 
first  Saturday  night  in  uniform,  by  gra- 
ciously putting  the  Navy  at  ease.  If  an 
officer  sat  in  a  corner  he  was  at  once 
befriended  by  several  of  these  egregious 
fellows  who  seemed  anxious  to  give  the 
Navy  the  benefit  of  their  broader  lives. 
When  the  commander's  face  started  to 
go  from  red  to  beet,  Trevor  suggested 
they  anticipate  the  dining-room  rush. 
Mary  surprised  him  by  actually  getting 
his  idea  and  seconding  it,  and  through- 
out dinner  showed  the  same  startling 
tendency  toward  human  consideration, 
not  mentioning  the  old  school  tie  once, 
although  the  commander  gave  her  sev- 
eral openings. 

WHEN  they  came  out  into  the  lounge 
Trevor's  spirits  sank  a  little  to  see 
that  the  AVPs  had  not  gone  home  to 
study  as  had  been  hoped.  But  M  ary  again 
pleasantly  surprised  him  by  proposing 
that  they  go  downstairs  where  there  was 
a  new  game  room.  It  was  only  after- 
ward that  Trevor  remembered  she  had 
spoken  rather  loudly,  so  that  any  of  the 
masses  of  AVPs  around  them  could 
have  heard.  In  the  game  room  there 
were  a  few  station  officers  and  wives 
who,  as  they,  had  crept  for  cover  from 
the  crowd.  The  commander  challenged 
Trevor  to  a  bowling  match.  Jenny  be- 
came absorbed  in  a  pinball  machine, 
and  Mary  watched  Trevor  let  the  com- 
mander outscore  him  with  appropriate 
squeals  of  admiration.  And  then  the 
AVPs  came  down  like  the  locusts  in 
Egypt. 

All  at  once  everyone  knew  one  an- 
other and  they  were  all  playing  games 
together,  because,  of  course,  as  Trevor 
heard  Mary  remarking  to  one  of  the 
AVPs,  a  game  room  was  an  introduction 
whereas  a  lounge  and  bar  were  not.  The 
commander  was  stuck  with  his  bowling 
match,  discovering  that  he  and  Trevor 
had  become  captains  of  opposing  teams 


which  were  obviously  shock  troop 
tended  to  keep  them  deployed  whil 
attack  closed  around  Jenny  and  K 

Jenny   found    hcisell    surround* 
enthusiastic  backers  lor  her  pinball 
while  Mary  in  no  time  at  all  had 
tided  to  several  AVPs  that  she  just  I 
sinking  old  college  songs  in  parts 
and    the    AVPs    rushed    to    the    up 
piano  at  the  end  of  the  game  room 
began  to  harmonize  to  excellent  I 
hand  improvisations  that  were  ienc 
by  herself  and  one  of  the  youngest 
best-looking  AVPs 

Mary  had  a  clear  soprano  which, 
vor   learned    later,   had   been   develi 
in   her  college   glee  club  da\ 
moment  he  did  not  care.  The  comm 
er's  face  was   purple,  the  other  sta' 
officers   registering   varying   degi 
sourness  as  an  array  of  reinforc 
hearing  the  noise  from  above,  prest 
jammed  the  room:  more  AVPs  cat 
co-operate,  and  more  regular  Nav 
preside  with  quenching  looks  over 
situation  that  was  rapidly  approac 
a  carnival  with  Mary's  buoyant  har 
nizers  as  its  focal  point. 


TREVOR  finally  walked  over  tol 
piano  and  managed  to  mutteil 
Mary's  ear,  "It's  getting  much  too  i| 
ous!    The  commander!" 

"All  right,"  Mary  cried:  "then  \\ 
sing  hymns!    Hymns  are  the  most 
harmonizing  of  all!" 

As  one  voice  she  and  the  AVPs  mc 
lated  into  Rock  of  Ages.   It  was  all] 
commander  needed  to  take  steps. 
was  in  any  case  the  official  terminatol 
Saturday  night  revelry  at  the  Offic] 
Club.    The  captain  had  given  him 
unpopular  job  of  seeing  that  every] 
was  out  and  the  club  dark  by  midni.f 
It  was  true  that  it  was  now  only  eli 
thirty.   But,  as  he  pointed  out  in 
voice  on  the  way  home,  when  thing 
in  a  state  like  that,  you  needed  sc] 
time  to  calm  them  down. 

"What  sort  of  state  do  you  mea] 
Mary  cried.  "Did  you  ever  hear  R.i 
of  Ages  sung  better?" 

"That  isn't  the  point,"  snapped 
commander.  "The  point  is  you  gl 
were  encouraging  those  fellows  to  c| 
duct  unbecoming  their  rank!  I  mil 
their  lack  of  rank!  I  told  four  of  thl 
pip-squeaks  to  report  to  me  Moncj 
morning.  They'll  learn  a  little  ml 
about  the  behavior  expected  of  th] 
then!  This  is  your  door,  Mary.  I'm: 
I  can't  say  it's  been  a  pleasant  evenin] 

"See  you  tomorrow,  Mary,"  Jerj 
said. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  talk  abii 
that,"  the  commander  said.  "I  thij 
you  girls  do  better  when  you're  apar 

For  once  in  a  stunned  silence,  Jenl 
moved  off  with  the  commander.  Mi] 
sank  down  on  her  doorstep. 

"There  goes  my  last  girl  friend  her, 
she  wept.    "I'm  not  speaking  to  Edlj 
and    Diana    because    they    won't 
doing  the   Magruder   plan.    And 
the  commander  won't  let  me  speak  | 
Jenny!" 

"Never  mind,"  Trevor  said  dreami 
"I'll  fix  him." 

"Oh — Trevor,"  Mary  wept  afre 
"Here  I  am  being  egotistical  aga 
Thinking  only  about  myself,  and  r 
how  awful  it  is  for  you  to  be  in  wro 
again  with  the  commander!" 

"I  guess  I  don't  mind  any  more  abo 
your  being  egotistical,"  Trevor  said, 
was  the  way  you  laughed  and  switch 
to  hymns  when  I  said  it  was  too  riotoi 
It  made  me  stop  being  sore.  I  guess 
means  I  like  you  the  way  you  are.  Eg 
tistical  and  all." 

"Trevor — "  she  faltered.  "The  oth 
night  I  wouldn't  let  you  kiss  me  becau 
I'd  been  a  fool.   Tonight  I've  been  oi 
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Mr  again,  but — I  don't  really  feel 
uxJfne  way  about  it  .  .  ." 

not  going  to  kiss  you  until  to- 

•  Trevor  said.    "When   I  will 

roved  our  love  is  a  constructive 

y  fixing  the  commander  about 

and  those  AVPs    Will  you  go  to 

with  me  in  the  morning?" 

course,"  she  cried;  "but  why?  And 

re   you   going   to   fix   the   com- 

r?" 

bishop  of  the  state  is  spending 

y  here  tomorrow,"  Trevor  said. 

aptain  is  very  high  church.  .  .  . 

night.   I  have  to  start  fixing." 

r  church  the  next  day  Trevor  took 

to  reach  the  door  with  Mary  at 

e  time  Jenny  and  the  commander 

ched  the  bishop,  who,  flanked  by 

tain,  was  greeting  his  flock.  The 

held  out  his  hand  to  Trevor  with 

olade-bestowing  smile. 

cellent  job,  that  choir,  Trevor,"  he 

nd  turned  to  the  bishop.    "This 

lad  responsible  for  the  music  we 

s  morning,  sir." 

bishop's  gentle  old  face  beamed. 

just  telling  the  commander  I  have 

heard  better  singing  by  a  pro- 

al  choir,"  he  said.    "It  has  been 

inspiration." 
was   rather   an   inspiration   with 
nant  Trevor,  I  believe,"  the  cap- 
id.   "As  I  understand  it  he  heard 
singing  at  a  party  last  night  and 
to  their  quarters  after  the  party 
jver  and  got  the  whole  thing  to- 
r  there." 

ay  you  have  more  of  such  parties," 

the  bishop.    "And   what  magnifi- 

:hurch  attendance.   It  is  easy  to  see 

is  no  morale  problem  in  this  sta- 

On  which  you,  Commander,  as  per- 

1  officer,  are  to  be  felicitated!" 

ile  the  commander  tried  to  smile 

bitter  recollection  of  those  swarms 

VPs  who  had  no  more  reticence 

going  to  church  than  going  any- 

else,  the  bishop  continued  with 

iless  good  will: 

nd  speaking  of  morale,  Captain, 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  this 
ystem  you  have  provided  for  your 
rs  to  meet  congenial  families  in 
)wn.  Already  the  response  of  your 
).  has  made  the  town  feel  quite 
Tied  not  to  have  realized  before,  that 
rs  miss  home  and  friends  and  com- 
ty  life  quite  as  much  as  girls  and 
times." 
ary  organized  that,"  Trevor  poured 


into  a  sudden  void.  "It's  called  the  Ma- 
gruder  Plan.  .  .  ." 

"Two  enterprising  young  people,"  the 
bishop  glowed.  "We  must  depend  on  our 
young  people  more  and  more,  mustn't 
we,  Commander?" 

That  line,  together  with  the  com- 
mander's utter  inability  to  respond,  was 
the  immortal  trifle  that  Mary  and  Tre- 
vor dwelt  upon  afterward  as  they  took 
a  brief  constitutional  around  the  quad- 
rangle before  reporting  at  Mary's  for 
Sunday  dinner. 

"Everything  has  come  out  just  like  a 
story,  hasn't  it?"  Mary  said.  "Although 
I  may  not  see  much  of  Jenny  in  the  fu- 
ture, even  if  the  commander  does  let 
me,  because  I  have  been  thinking  she 
really  is  rather  flighty.  No.  From  now 
on,  outside  office  hours  I  shall  be  too 
busy  with  my  morale  work  to  have  time 
for  Jenny." 

Sternly  she  glared  across  the  quadran- 
gle. "Do  you  see  that  house,"  she  asked, 
"with  all  the  front  blinds  down?  A  new 
officer  moved  in  there  last  week  whose 
wife  used  to  be  a  movie  star  and  no- 
body's met  her  yet.  It  has  all  the  women 
wild.  They've  called  when  they  know 
she's  in  and  she  just  won't  answer.  It  is 
creating  a  great  deal  of  poor  morale  on 
the  station,  which  if  it  keeps  up  will  be 
bad  for  his  Navy  career.  So  I  shall  have 
to  attend  to  that  next." 

FOR  the  first  time  Trevor  saw  sense  in 
the  assignment  that  had  been  handed 
him  yesterday  morning  before  he  had 
gone  to  the  supply  department  to  see 
Mary.  He  had  not  spoken  of  it  to  her 
and  she  had,  as  usual,  forgotten.  But 
that,  as  he  had  told  her,  was  something 
he  no  longer  minded.  For  Trevor  knew 
now,  as  he  had  not  known  in  his  first  rosy 
haze,  that  he  was  irrevocably  in  love 
with  Mary  no  matter  how  slowly  she 
improved  along  those  paths  that  he  in- 
tended to  continue  to  lay  out  for  her. 

Since  this  was  so,  and  since  he  pos- 
sessed more  awareness  than  she,  it  was 
up  to  him  to  help  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sible when  she  made  things  too  difficult 
for  herself,  which  he  was  afraid  was 
going  to  be  rather  often.  So  in  contem- 
plating the  house  of  the  caged  movie 
star  as  Mary's  next  morale  project  he 
could  perhaps  be  thankful,  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  new  station  assignment 
was  officer  of  camouflage  and  chemical 
warfare. 

The  End 


"On  time?    We're  satisfied  if  it  just  goes  in  the  right  direction!" 


GENE    STANLEY 


YESTERDAY. .  .TODAY. .  .TOMORROW 
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100%  Neutral  Spirits 
Distilled    from   Grain 
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Keep  The  Mouth 

And  Throat  Clean 


The  first  great  care  when  colds  or  epidemics  threaten 


Switch  to  3tomk, 

MEDICO 

FILTERED 


0  ABSORBENT  FILTERS 


&orjfoanAMEMm 


GENUINE  FILTERS  FOR  MEDICO  PACKED 
ONLY  IN  THIS  RED  &  BLACK  BOX 


66  Baffle  Filter 
Thrills  Smokers 


USED  IN  MEDICO  PIPES,  CIGAR, 
AND  CIGARETTE  HOLDERS 

New  York  —  The  scientific, 
absorbent  filter  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  smoking 
pleasure  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  switched 
to  Medico  Filtered  Smoking. 
Actually,  the  smoke  must  travel 
through  66  "baffles"  before 
reaching  the  mouth.  Flakes  and 
slugs  are  trapped;  and  the 
smoke  is  whirl-cooled  as  it  winds 
its  way  through  the  filter. 
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MY  SON  HAS  GONE  TO  WAR 


YOUR  son  has  gone  too,  no  doubt.  We  have 
something  in  common.  I  never  was  entirely 
sure  what  my  boy  thought  of  his  country. 
Was  that  the  case  with  you?  I  might  have  found 
out  had  I  asked  him,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me. 
I'd  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  whether  he 
preferred  a  different  kind  of  air  to  breathe,  or  an- 
other brand  of  sunlight.  But  his  generation  knew 
the  sore  spots  in  our  social  and  economic  system, 
in  our  national  education,  in  our  use  of  resources 
and  opportunities.  His  generation,  1  should  add, 
are  not  merely  critics;  they  are  also  hard  workers, 
far  more  competent  than  some  of  us  elders  have 
supposed.  When  my  boy  went  to  war  he  inter- 
rupted a  career  well  begun  and  turned  his  back  on 
a  newly  established  home. 

What  he  has  written  and  on  an  unforgettable 
visit  said  to  me,  since  he  became  one  of  my  de- 
fenders, makes  me  humble  and  proud.  You  and 
I  should  tell  the  world  what  kind  of  men  our  sons 
are.   It  will  give  no  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  his  first  camp  he  wrote 
about  his  outfit,  the  best  crowd  he  has  ever  found 
himself  in.  If  we  look  for  brains  and  good  humor 
and  devotion  to  the  job,  he  says,  we  may  come  to 
his  training  ground  and  take  our  pick  of  hum- 
dingers.   He  has  sly  jokes  to  tell  on  Army  effi- 
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ciency,  such  absurd  incidents  as  we  used  to  pass 
around  in  the  other  war;  a  soldier  still  believes 
the  high  command  would  profit  by  his  advice. 
But  my  son's  immediate  officers,  he  assures  me, 
are  grand  fellows,  who  need  only  a  free  hand  to 
settle  Hitler  and  Hirohito. 

Neither  officers  nor  men,  he  says,  discuss  the 
war,  leaving  that  to  us  at  home  who,  having  lei- 
sure for  worry,  must  exchange  opinions  to  relieve 
our  nerves.  But  he  reports  one  universal  eager- 
ness in  the  Army,  to  finish  the  training  and  get  at 
the  real  business.  He  has  stories  of  boys  coming 
down  with  a  hard  cold,  or  with  something  worse, 
who  when  their  regiment  leaves  for  the  front,  hide 
their  condition  with  touching  ingenuity,  for  fear 
their  hospital  will  get  them  and  they  will  be  left 
behind.  They  are  hell-bent  for  whatever  place 
needs  them — especially  where  the  danger  is. 

Shame  on  us  if  ever  we  doubt  the  younger  gen- 
eration again! 

If  they  waste  no  time  discussing  the  war,  if 
they  agree  that  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  must  be 
finished  off  without  words,  they  have  a  fresh  stock 
of  ideas,  freely  exchanged,  about  the  American 
destiny  after  peace  is  won.  My  boy  and  1  used  to 
talk  by  the  hour  about  some  kind  of  league  to  keep 
order,  about  our  duty  to  other  nations,  about  our 


closer  fellowship  with  all  the  peoples  of  this  r 
sphere  whom  we  are  fast  coming  to  know 
admire.  His  interest  in  these  subjects  has 
slackened.  But  he  and  his  fellows  now  talk  cr 
about  the  reorganization  of  their  various  pr< 
sions,  for  greater  progress  in  our  own  1 
Brought  together  from  many  sections,  they  se< 
future  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  were  fa 
into  ruts,  they  say;  we  must  strike  out  on 
paths. 

My  son  asked  one  comrade,  whose  thinkin 
particularly  admires,  whether  there  are  not  1 
opportunities  for  ability  and  ambition  in  & 
America.  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "the  opport 
ties  are  there,  and  the  money  will  be  there, 
not,  I  hope,  for  us.  We  should  look  for  our 
portunities  in  the  United  States,  where  we  bel< 
South  America  is  perhaps  for  us  what  we  wer 
F.urope.  The  best  brains  and  the  sturdiest  c 
actors  have  migrated  here  for  the  prizes  to 
picked  up.  Europe  was  weakened  by  their 
parture.  If  they  had  stayed  where  they  were  t 
and  where  they  were  needed,  Europe  might 
have  slumped  so  low." 

God  grant  our  sons  victory  and  an  early  ho 
coming!    In  their  hands,  America  will  be  sal 

John  Erskine 
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Quick! 


It  May  Spare  You  a  Deep-seated  Cold 
or  a  Nasty  Sore  Throat 

Listerine  Antiseptic  immediately  starts  to  kill  the 
threatening  germs  which  left  the  other  fellow's 
nose  and  throat  to  set  up  housekeeping  in  yours. 

The  more  of  these  germs  Listerine  Antiseptic 
destroys,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  a  "mass  in- 
vasion" of  the  tissue,  followed  by  the  discomfort 
of  a  cold  and  sore  throat. 

In  tests  with  Listerine  Antiseptic,  germs  on 
mouth  and  throat  surfaces  were  reduced  as  much 
as  96.7%  fifteen  minutes  after  a  Listerine  gargle 
— up  to  80%  one  hour  after. 

Fewer  Colds,  Tests  Showed 

We  believe  this  explains  Listerine's  astonish- 
ing clinical  test  record  in  combatting  colds. 
These  tests,  made  over  a  period  of  11  years, 
consistently  showed: 


Regular  twice  a  day  Listerii/e  Antiseptic 
users  had  fewer  colds  and  fewer  sore  throats 
than  those  who  did  not  use  it. 

Don't  you  think,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that 
Listerine  Antiseptic,  used  systematically,  is  a 
worthwhile  precaution  against  colds  as  well  as 
an  emergency  treatment  when  a  cold  is  coming  on? 

If  you've  been  in  contact  with  those  with 
colds — if  you've  been  in  a  draft — if  your  feet 
have  been  wet  and  cold — and  you  feel  under  par 
with  a  cold  coming  on,  never  omit  the  Listerine 
Antiseptic  gargle.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 


Type  IV,  Streptococcus 
tptoi  DCCU9    Hemolyticus, 


THE  "SECONDARY  INVADERS" 

Above  are  some  types  of  "secondary  invaders",  millions 
of  which  may  exist  on  the  mouth  and  throat  surfaces. 
They  may  cause  no  harm  until  body  resistance  is  lowered 
when  they  may  invade  the  tissue  and  set  up  or  aggravate 
the  troublesome  aspects  of  the  infection  you  call  a  cold. 
You  can  see  how  important  it  is  to  attack  them  before 
they  get  the  upper  hand. 


Note  How  Listerine  Reduced  Germs 

Actual  tests  showed  reductions  of  bacteria  on  mouth 
and  throat  surfaces  ranging  up  to  96.7%  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle,  and  up  to  80%  one 
hour  after  the  Listerine  gargle. 
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GIFTS  will  be  chosen  this  vear  in 
terms  of  valuable  service,  and 
on  that  basis,  a  Motorola  Radio  for 
your  Car  climbs  to  the  top  of  the 
list.  Get  together  with  your  group 
riders!  Ask  them  how  they  feel 
about  improving  those  hours  spent 
driving  to  and  from  work  with  im- 
portant battlefront  news  and  the 
fun  and  entertainment  that  helps 
you  work  better  and  faster.  They'll 
sav   "Yes!"  .  .  .  Let's  have  a  new 


Motorola  installed  not 


tod* 


YOU  CAN  GST  A  MOTOROLA   TO 

FIT  and  MATCH 

YOUR    CAR,    OLD    OR    NEW! 

No  matter  what  car  you  own,  a 
nearby  Motorola  dealer  can  Cus- 
tom-Fit your  car  .  .  .  complete  the 
installation  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
his  present  stock  of  car  radios  is 
gone,  there'll  be  no  more  for  the 
duration  ...  so  don't  delay 

Stt  A  MOTOROLA  OEAISX 

NOW-TODAY ! 


THE  ARMY-NAVY  "E" 

Awarded  for  ex- 
cellence in  the 
production  of 
Communication 
Equipment 
for  America's 
Armed  Force*. 
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OF  COURSE  you  all  remember  that 
Collier's  for  October  24th  had  a  layout 
and  information  budget  about  ducks. 
Among  the  millions  reading  it  was  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  The  article  said 
that  this  year's  hunter  might  take  a  full 
daily  bag  limit  of  redheads,  or  ten 
ducks,  as  compared  with  three  in  1941. 


Mr.  Gabrielson  makes  a  correction — 
and  he  ought  to  know.  He  gets  out  the 
federal  regulations  and  quotes  there- 
from as  follows:  "Ducks:  Ten  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  including  in 
such  limit  not  more  than  one  wood 
duck,  or  more  than  three  singly  or  in 
the  aggregate  of  redheads  and  buffle- 
heads;  and  any  person  at  any  one  time 
may  possess  not  more  than  twenty 
ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  but 
not  more  than  one  wood  duck,  or  more 
than  six  of  either  or  both  of  redheads 
or  buffleheads." 

ANYWAY,  we  could  understand  what 
the  author  of  the  article  wrote.  Or 
maybe  we're  a  bufflehead.  The  gov- 
ernment's ruling  was  written  by  a  law- 
yer in  duck  or  buffle  talk.  Lawyer  talk 
invariably  frustrates  us  and  we're  not 
the  only  one.  We  think  that  it  was 
Major  Fred  Sullens  of  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, who  told  us  that  Nim  Clay  had 
some  trouble  making  head  and  tail  of 
it.  Mr.  Clay,  a  colored  man,  was  on 
trial  for  a  remarkable  complication  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  He  listened 
intently  while  his  lawyer,  a  young  man 
packed  with  solid  ideals,  made  a  master- 
ful appeal  for  mercy.  The  lawyer  laid 
Mr.  Clay's  crimes  to  race  prejudice, 
said  that  the  black  boy's  predicament 
was  the  white  man's  fault.  "You  edu- 
cated, privileged  white  men  are  on  trial, 
not  Nim  Clay.  I,  his  lawyer,  am  on 
trial."  And  so  on.  When  the  counselor 
had  finished  and  sat  down  beside  his 
client,  Mr.  Clay  leaned  over  and  acidly 
inquired,  "Suh,  who  done  committed 
these  here  crimes — me  or  you?" 

AND  that  editorial  of  ours,  warning 
you  to  be  very  wary  of  the  Dry  tricks  to 
revive  prohibition  and  the  mobsterism 
it  bred,  is  still  quite  hot.  We've  just 
got  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  A.  W. 
Sneesby  of  Amery,  Wisconsin.     "To 


argue."  argues  Mr.  Sneesby.  "that  we 
had  better  not  think  ol  prohibition 
again  because,  last  time,  there  followed 
it  a  period  of  crime  and  general  law- 
lessness, is  like  saying  that  the  boy  of 
the  house  must  never  again  be  asked  to 
split  the  kindling  wood  because  the  last 
time  he  did  it,  he  cut  off  a  toe."  But 
that's  just  it.  That  kid's  going  to  re- 
member. He,  the  ax  and  that  kindling 
wood  are  not  going  to  get  together 
again  voluntarily,  or  his  aim  will  be 
better. 

ONLY  us  ancients  will  remember  the 
passion  for  souvenirs  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  Yanks  of  the  A.E.F.  in 
1917  and  1918.  A  number  of  letters 
from  the  heroes  of  that  preliminary 
skirmish  have  reminded  us  of  it.  Ap- 
parently every  one  of  the  three  or  four 
million  doughboys  who  got  to  France 
seemed  to  have  promised  some  girl  the 
Kaiser's  earrings  or  something  just  as 
significant.  A  German  prisoner  was 
lucky  to  get  off  with  his  underwear,  so 
intent  were  the  lads  in  gathering  things 
to  remember  him  by.  And  a  couple  of 
the  bigger-time  collectors  tried  to  col- 
lect Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  himself — 
and  almost  did.  It  was  a  very  nice  war, 
with  plenty  of  pilfering  to  salt  it.  Then, 
as  now,  the  populace  were  demanding 
to  know  "What  are  we  fighting  for?" 


But  the  answers  were  always  forth- 
coming and  were  quite  easily  under- 
stood by  even  the  most  limited  intellects. 
We  have  a  letter  from  one  of  our  bud- 
dies in  that  valiant  crusade,  Sergeant 
Simoncini  of  Ligonier,  Pennsylvania. 
The  sergeant  reminds  us  of  the  day 
when  we  heroes  were  addressed  by  a 
most  important  Army  commander. 
Maybe  it  was  General  Hunter  Liggett. 
We  hope  we're  right.  There  were  so 
many  generals.  Anyway,  the  general 
addressed  us  one  day — a  vast  number 
of  us.  At  the  height  of  his  speech  he 
cried,  "But  we  fighting  men  know  what 
we're  fighting  for."  And  from  what 
sounded  to  us  to  be  thousands  of  hoarse 
voices,  freighted  of  course  with  ideal- 
istic fervor,  came  the  reply:  "Sure. 
Souvenirs." 

MOREOVER,  we  as  a  people  are  los- 
ing a  lot  of  that  cocksureness  we  used 
(Continued  on  page  83^ 
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; Dad's  in  the  hangar,  Mr.  Smith, 
puttering  around  with  the  plane!" 


A  MERICANS  love  to  putter  with  things  mechan- 
iV.  ical.  They  do  now.  They  will  in  the  future. 
I  It's  this  restless,  inquisitive  trait  in  our  national 
haracter  that  has  set  the  pace  for  the  world  of 
he  present  .  .  .  that  will  build  the  new  America. 

And  what  an  America  it  will  be!  More  won- 
lerful  than  anything  you've  even  dreamed  about. 
How  do  we  know? 

Because  we  can  already  see  it  on  the  horizon. 
We  can  see  it  in  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
nen  now  working  night  and  day  in  the  arsenals 
)f  democracy.  These  are  the  hearts  and  hands 
diat  will  shape  it. 

These  men,  who  are  now  making  the  world's 
best  combat  and  training  planes,  will  be  mak- 
ing family  planes  for  you  and  me  and  the  folks 


who  live  next  door.  These  men,  now  building 
bombing  planes  that  are  the  envy  of  a  warring 
world,  will  be  making  luxury  transports  and 
super-cargo  carriers  of  the  air. 

How  far  off  is  the  birthday  of  this  new  America? 
Not  very  .  .  .  because  our  hearths  and  furnaces 
and  production  lines  are  already  forging  Victory. 

You'd  feel  as  confident  as  we  if  you  were  in 
B.  F.  Goodrich  plants  now  ...  if  you  had  seen 
what  our  Aeronautical  Division  has  developed 
in  the  short  span  of  a 
single  man's  life.  Giant 
tires  that  bring  a  Flying 
Fortress  to  rest  as  gently 
as  a  tiny  sparrow.  Brakes 
that  halt  a  ship  that  flies 


faster  than  sound  can  travel.  De-icers  that  defy 
the  elements. 

Today,  this  B.  F.  Goodrich  equipment  goes  to 
the  air  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  It  flies  with 
planes  that  make  history  over  Wake  Island, 
Burma,  Tokio,  and  the  Sahara.  But  tomorrow  it's 
going  to  help  make  a  different  kind  of  history. 
It's  going  to  help  America  create  the  new  world! 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Aeronautical  Division,  Akron,  O. 
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Full  of  surprises— all  delightful!  Take  Arrow  Hitt  ($2.25). 
Its  handsome  Arrow  collar  is  non-wilt — always  spruce... 
comfortable.  Arrow  Shirts  are  Sanforized  for  permanent 
fit.  A  new  shirt  free  if  one  ever  shrinks  out  of  fit ! 


?'T4oo£? 


Because  it's  trim  .  .  .  sleek!  No  waste  material  boards  an 
Arrow  Shirt— thanks  to ff  Mitoga"  figure-fit . . .  curved  to  fit 
the  body  .  .  .  sloping  "natural"  shoulders,  tapered  sleeves. 
Arrow  Shirts  have  whistle-clean  fines!  See  Dart  ($2.50). 


flip? 


The  buttons  have  the  same  hang-on  quality.  (Missing 
buttons  on  Arrow  Shirts  are  rare  as  black-haired  Swedes.) 
Arrow  buttons  are  anchored  with  patented  Button  Stay. 
(Bachelors  and  wives  take  note.)  Try  Arrow  Dale  ($2.75). 


no  ottuui 


Because  they  have  the  one  and  only  Arrow  collar !  Tailored 
from  pre-tested,  long-wearing  fabrics,  Arrow  White  Shirts 
(like  Trump,  $2.25)  are  always  right!  Get  Arrow  White 
Shirts  —  they  flatter  you !    Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

*     BUY   U.S.  WAR    BONDS   AND   STAMPS     • 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORL 

By  Freling  Foster 


Persons  who  collect  autographs 
will  sometimes  knowingly  purchase 
a  forged  copy  of  a  famous  signa- 
ture merely  for  its  "curiosity  value." 
For  example,  the  large  number  of 
autographs  of  George  Washington, 
forged  by  one  Robert  Spring  about 
eighty  years  ago,  are  still  in  circula- 
tion and  sell  for  $5  apiece. 

Art  Goebel,  American  World  War 
aviator,  now  owns  two  permits  to  fly 
over  Tokyo.  The  first  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Nipponese  government 
during  a  good-will  flight  to  Japan  in 
1928  and  the  second  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  American  government 
in  the  form  of  a  diploma  from  the 
Midland  Army  Flying  School  in 
Midland,  Texas,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a  bombardier  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

In  the  first  World  War,  Russian 
airmen  often  crippled  an  enemy 
plane  by  lowering  a  weighted  cable 
into  its  propeller.  Today  the  Soviet 
fliers  frequently  finish  off  a  damaged 
German  ship  by  coming  up  from  be- 
hind and  sawing  off  its  tail  with  the 
blades  of  their  propeller. 

Reliable  American  observers  in 
China  have  reported  more  than  one 
thousand  cases  in  which  Japanese 
soldiers  have  attacked  the  Chinese 
with  mustard  and  lewisite  gas  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  heaviest  as- 
sault was  in  the  battle  for  Ichang  in 
October,  1941,  during  which  one 
third  of  the  men  in  an  entire  Chinese 
division  were  gas  casualties. 

The  Illinois  state  police  now  have 
America's  first  "crime  bus,"  a  com- 
bination of  hospital,  laboratory 
and  fort  on  wheels  for  use  at  fires, 
riots,  explosions  and  other  disasters. 
Eleven  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long, 
it  contains  beds,  a  chemical  section, 
fingerprinting  equipment,  X-ray  ma- 
chine, pulmotor,  oxygen  tanks,  as- 
bestos suits,  a  speedboat  and  1,200 
other  items.  A  turret  on  top  has 
searchlights,  cameras  and  machine 
guns. 


Although  antiaircraft  gunnj 
earnestly  attempt  to  shoot  eneij 
planes  out  of  the  sky.  the  chief 
suit  of  their  fire  is  to  keep  si* 
planes  so  high  that  they  cannot  drf 
bombs  with  any  accuracy.  For  I 
stance,  during  the  great  daylijt 
raids  over  London,  the  antiaircrl 
gunners  accounted  for  only  five  rl 
cent  of  the  German  machines  lc|» 
the  other  ninety-five  per  cent  havi| 
been  shot  down  by  British  figh: 
planes. 

Among  the  high  incomes  in  t: 
ranks  of  American  labor  today  m» 
be  cited  those  of  the  drivers 
wholesale  milk  trucks  in  Chicagl 
Some  of  these  men  are  earning  u 
much  as  $191  a  week,  which  I 
equivalent  to  the  salaries  of  such  irl 
portant  men  as  Sumner  Welles,  U  | 
dersecretary  of  State. 

After  a  woman  has  christened  si 
American  naval  vessel,  she  becomtj 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  S< 
ciety    of    Sponsors    of    the    Unite 
States  Navy,  an  organization  estahl 
lished  in  1898  "to  promote  intere* 
in  the  development  and  support"  c 
this  branch  of  the  service.  She  alsp 
receives  a  gift  of  jewelry,  costin 
from  S300  to  $1,500,  from  the  off 
cials  of  the  shipyard. 

Because  many  chemicals  are  tof 
rare  to  be  listed  in  the  catalogues  c| 
chemical    supply    houses    and    an 
often  difficult  to  find  in  stock  owin 
to  the  small  demand,  the  Nationa 
Registry  of  Rare  Chemicals  in  Chil 
cago  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  quan 
tities  available  today  in  America  o 
about  three  thousand  of  these  sub 
stances.   The  total  amount  of  sonn 
of  them  is  exceedingly  small,  such  a 
that  of  cozymase,  which  is  only  oncl 
tenth  of  one  gram. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting, 
or  unu-ual  fact  accepted  for  this  column  I 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis  I 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  L;p  with  thi1 
World,  Collier's.  230  Park  A*-nue,  New  Yorll 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collier"*! 
The  \ational  Weekly.  None  of  the  items  mayj 
be  reproduced  without  express  permission  oil 
the.  publisher 


means  'battle  arranger 


It  stands  for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Oil  companies  put 
Ethyl  fluid  into  gasoline  to  prevent  knocking. 

The  Ethyl  trade  mark  emblem  on  a  gasoline 
pump  means  that  Ethyl  has  been  put  into 
high  quality  gasoline  and  the  gasoline  sold 
from  that  pump  can  be  called  "EthyL" 


ETHYL  CORPORATION 

Room  3507.  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  Gty 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "What's  in  a  Name?' 
Name_ 
Addre$s_ 


''RIGHT  1942,  ETHYL  CORPORATION 
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What  does  HE 
want  for 
Christmas? 


An  independent  survey  reveals  that 
shirts  and  ties  are  a  man's  over- 
whelming choice.  Then  come  socks, 
gloves  and  pajamas. 


Gladden  his  heart  this  Christmas 
with  the  shirt  that  steals  yours! 
Essley  Woman-Wise  Shirts  will. 
The  details  of  tailoring  are  more 
carefully  done  by  Troy  crafts- 
men. The  styles  (by  America's 
leading  men's  fashion  authority) 
are  smarter.  Yes,  it's  these 
Woman-Wise  qualities  that  help 
make  a  man  look  his  best!  $1.75, 
$2,  $2.25,  $2.50  and  up. 

Originators    of    the    TRUBENf ZED*    Collar 

ESSLEY  SHIRT  COMPANY 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 


*-sSr 


•  Reg.    U.   S,  Put.  OH. 


ESSLEY  PAJAMAS  MADE  BY  ESSLEY  SHIRTMAKERS. 
CUT    FOR    COMFORT. ..TAILORED    FOR    FIT. 
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Captain  Jack  Knight,  recruiting  director  for  C.A.A.  pilot  training  pro- 
gram, is  the  veteran  flier,  having  been  in  the  air  as  a  pilot  18,000  hours 


HEROISM  can  be  a  nuisance,  even 
in  wartime.  Recently  two  train- 
ing planes,  flying  over  a  Western 
airfield,  bumped  into  each  other  some 
3,000  feet  up.  It  wasn't  a  hard  bump  as 
such  things  go,  but  it  snapped  half  of  a 
wing  off  one  of  the  trainers  piloted  by  an 
advanced  student,  one  of  the  field's  star 
boys.  With  the  courage  of  a  wild  man,  the 
boy  attempted  to  fly  his  crippled  ship. 
He  fought  the  thing  too  long,  went  com- 
pletely out  of  control  and  ended  his 
promising  career  in  a  crash. 

A  veteran  would  have  jumped  a  split 
second  after  the  collision.  He  would 
have  realized  it  was  no  disgrace  to  lose 
a  ship  and  save  a  pilot.  That's  what 
parachutes  are  for.  But  the  boy  knew 
that  in  the  hangars,  bailing  out  was  con- 
sidered vaguely  shameful.  He  had  heard 
the  sneering  laughs  that  surrounded  the 
flier  who  got  out  too  quickly,  and  left  a 
manageable  plane  to  get  back  down  any 
way  it  could.  And  he  had  listened  to  the 
scornful  stories  about  how  one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  pilots  had  such  a 
weakness  for  bailing  out  that  he  let  six 
perfectly  good  planes  go  loose  in  a  few 
months,  and  was  grounded. 

Also,  the  young  pilot  had  seen  the  ad- 
miration which  engulfed  the  flier  who 
brought  his  crippled  ship  down  safely. 

All  this  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  jump.  It  wasn't  the  thing  to  do. 
So  instead  of  losing  merely  a  plane,  the 
country  lost  something  far  rarer,  a  good 
pilot. 

It's  going  on  all  over.  Nobody  will 
admit  it  officially,  but  something  must 
be  done  to  persuade  pilots  to  jump  when 
their  cause  is  hopeless.  It  must  counter- 
act previous  campaigns  designed  to  keep 
a  pilot  at  the  controls  until  his  very  last 
chance  of  saving  his  ship  has  gone.  Not 
many  men  have  stayed  with  their  planes 
too  long,  but  even  half  a  dozen  is  too 
many. 

A  RUSH  order  came  through  to  the 
Glenn  Martin  plant  at  Baltimore  one 
day  last  summer  for  some  tricky  forg- 
ings  to  be  put  on  Martin's  famous  and 


fast  B-26,  an  assignment  which  no 
takes  months.  A  wire  went  out  to 
dustrial  expert  at  Cleveland,  who 
bled  frantically  around  the  town 
found  several  idle  dies  which  could 
duce  the  forgings.  He  loaded  them 
special  truck  and  sent  them  to  Di 
Meanwhile,  700  pounds  of  steel  bar  * 
put  on  a  plane  at  the  Martin  field  and» 
rived  at  Detroit  just  as  the  truck  bi 
the  dies  rolled  into  the  city  limits. 

The  forgings  were  made  that 
Detroit,  flown  to  Baltimore  for  m 
ing  the  following  day,  and  three 
after  that,  were  attached  to  the 
which  helped  kick  the  Japs  around  at  til 
Battle  of  Midway.  It  was  all  a  matter 
days,  almost  hours. 

William  A.  M.  Burden,  assistant  to  lb 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Air,  tells  th 
story  as  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  dizr 
speed  we  will  be  up  against  the  rest 
our  lives. 


CAPTAIN  JACK  KNIGHT  is 
thing  more  than  a  veteran  flier. 
is  the  veteran.   He  has  been  in  the  >M 
a  pilot   18,000  hours,  and  has  covere 
some  two  and  a  half  million  miles 
of  which  are  among  his  qualification 
for  his  present  job  of  directing  re 
ment  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration's pilot-training  program. 

He  sometimes  wonders,  he  says,  ho* 
he  ever  got  two  and  a  half  million  miles 
and    remained   in   one   piece,   all  tl^H 
considered.    He  remembers  one  cloud: 
fall   day  when  he   was  flying  leistfl 
cross-country,    scooting    under    an  c 
tremely  low  ceiling.    It  came  down  V- 
heavily  on   top  of  him  that  he  finally 
dropped  down  to  get  on  the  "iron  beam, 
which  means,  in  hangar  language,  thai 
he  was  following  a  railroad  track.   Ev- 
erything  was   proceeding   serenely,  ac- 
cording   to    Knight,    "until    I    suddenly 
remembered  there  was  a  tunnel  on  the  ] 
line,   beginning  approximately  where  1 
was  then." 

Captain  Knight  got  upstairs  real  fast 
and  huddled  into  the  clouds  to  smooth 
out  his  nervous  system. .. .  R.  McC 


FROM 


Philip  Moois 


, 


<^nd  alone  with  Johnnys  best  wishes  to  you  and  yours ...  a  practical  Christ- 
mas suction:  I  yolr  &  I*,  t*  «-  •/  ™»'  "T^sTct' 
in  lay  Holiday  package,  ...  fine  to  give,  fine  to  get,  America  s  Finest  Ciga 
retfe  The  bit-to  those  you  like  rhe  best!  Call  for  Philip  Morr.s! 


.Ill 


-an 


uhrizem  tite  rfw%<s. 
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^     In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ...  in 
%>    England  ...  on  ships  at  sea  .  .  .  this 
^»^>vill  be  a  "box-from-home"  Christmas 
for  many  a  fighting  Yank. 

Call  it  tradition,  if  you  wish.  Call  it  senti- 
ment. But  if  the  gifts  you  have  sent  include 
an  Elgin  watch,  then  it's  bound  to  be  a  real 
American  Christmas! 

Yes,  for  the  member  of  your  family  doing  a 
job  on  the  fighting  front  or  home  front,  an 
Elgin  is  the  perfect  remembrance. 

Of  course,  fewer  of  these  watches  are  avail- 
able this  year,  due  to  Elgin's  war  effort.  Long 
before  Pearl  Harbor  even,  the  government 


requested  Elgin  to  produce  special  military 
devices  and  precision  instruments.  And 
these  today  are  Elgin's  first  concern.  Fighting 
planes,  tanks  and  guns  must  be  equipped. 

However,  each  one  of  the  Elgins  your  jeweler 
is  offering  is  star-timed  and  true  to  the  famous 
Elgin  standard  of  dependability.  Each  is  pro- 
duced by  Elgin's  unique  partnership  of  fourth- 
generation  craftsmen  and  scientists. 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  your  jeweler's 
manv  other  fine  gifts  of  quality,  including 
exquisite  precious  and  semi -precious  stones 
and  silverware.  A  gift  means  so  much  when  it 
comes  from  your  jeweler  s. 


Brilliantly  designed  Lathr  Elgin.  14K  rose  gold  filled. 


Beautiful  Elgin  De  Luxe.  Star-timed  for  superb  accuracy. 
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Frank  Sinkwich,  halfback, 
University  of  Georgia. 
Home,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Sinkwich  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  good  Georgia  teams 
for  the  past  three  seasons 


WITH  the  bulk  of  the  entire  na- 
tion mobilized  for  war.  with 
the  endless  tramp  of  millions 
of  men  marching  to  war,  football  again 
proved  its  indestructible  vitality  through 
the  season  just  closed. 

This  must  be  listed  as  one  of  foot- 
ball's most  remarkable  years.  In  spite 
of  enlistments  and  the  Selective  Service 
draft  the  number  of  strong  teams  and 
star  players  in  many  sections  was  well 
above  average.  Few  pa.st  seasons  have 
seen  any  stronger  teams  than  Boston 
College,  Georgia,  Georgia  Tech.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State, 
Notre  Dame,  Tulsa,  Texas.  Rice  and 
U.C.L.A.  proved  to  be,  week  after  week. 
While  there  was  an  expected  drop  in 
attendance,  the  season's  record  was 
amazing,  considering  transportation 
handicaps.  The  70.000  mark  was  repeat- 
edly passed  in  New  York,  Columbus 
and  Philadelphia,  where  big  stadiums 
could  be  reached  easily.  Other  sellouts 
were  in  Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Athens 
and  South  Bend,  to  mention  only  a  few. 


TRACY    O'NEAL 

The  season  found  the  Midwest  and 
the  South  leading  both  in  material  and 
all-around  strength.  These  two  sections 
kept  more  than  a  million  servicemen 
in  acrid  argument  as  to  which  had  the 
stronger  teams.  Ohio  State,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana and  Iowa  were  discussed,  against 
Georgia  Tech.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee. Auburn  and  other  Dixie  teams. 
But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
Midwest  this  time  had  the  edge,  al- 
though the  margin  was  thin. 

Certainly  no  other  two  teams  kept 
up  a  higher  standard  of  play  than  Ohio 
State  and  Wisconsin,  who  ran  one-two 
for  the  Big  Nine  title.  Both  had  to  play 
killing  schedules  week  after  week.  The 
season's  biggest  shock  came  in  the 
South  on  that  late  November  day  when 
Auburn  whipped  a  fine  Georgia  team 
led  by  the  brilliant  Sinkwich. 

Florida  had  beaten  Auburn  6  to  0 
and  Georgia  had  beaten  Florida  75  to 
0.  Yet  a  revamped  Auburn  team  came 
from  far  back,  earlier  in  the  year,  to 


THE 

ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 

BY  GRANTLAND  RICE 
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KNOPF-PIX 


Julius  Franks,  guard,  University  of  Michigan.     Home,  Detroit,  Michigan.     Franks 
was  in  a  close  race  all  year  with  Taylor  of  Stanford  for  the  All-America  nomination 


Joseph  Domnanovich,  center,   University  of  Alabama.     Home,  South  A 
diana.    He  was  the  mainstay  of  Alabama's  powerful  defense  throughout 


THE  LINE-UP 


JOSEPH  DOMNANOVICH 

CENTER— UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

LINDELL  HOUSTON 

GUARD— OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

JULIUS  FRANKS 

GUARD— UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


beat  Georgia,  27  to  13.  Georgia  and 
Georgia  Tech  both  had  three-star  rec- 
ords. Georgia  Tech  especially  had  a  bril- 
liant year.  Boston  College  dominated  the 
East  with  a  big,  fast,  powerful  squad  that 
had  five  or  six  All-America  possibilities. 

One  of  the  leading  Eastern  features 
was  the  first-year  work  of  Howard  Odell, 
Yale's  young  coach,  who  carried  the 
Blue  to  winning  afternoons  over  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  Brown. 

There  was  a  drop  in  material  and  de- 
cisive team  strength  in  the  Far  West  and 
the  Southwest,  usually  two  of  the  strong- 
est sectors.  The  Far  West  suffered  heav- 
ily in  intersectional  games  against  such 
teams  as  Tulane,  T.C.U.,  Ohio  State  and 
Notre  Dame. 

There  was  a  well-matched  quality  of 
play   from   southern  California   to   the 


north,  where  form  reversals  came  in 
weekly  order  in  the  tangled  battle  for 
the  Pacific  Conference  title.  There  were 
good  teams  in  this  section,  but  none  with 
outstanding  strength. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Southwest, 
where  Texas,  Rice,  T.C.U.  and  others 
had  their  usual  nip  and  tuck,  up  and 
down  season.  The  one  exception  was 
Tulsa,  one  of  the  leading  teams  of  the 
year,  ably  led  by  Glen  Dobbs,  one  of  the 
star  backs  of  a  season  packed  with  back- 
field  talent. 

Missouri  again  took  over  the  Big  Six 
crown,  but  suffered  a  severe  jolt  in  her 
Fordham  renewal. 

The  great  majority  of  all  players  in 
all  sections  had  made  preseason  enlist- 
ments in  some  form  of  the  Services: 
Army,   Navy,  Air  Forces,   Marines  or 


Coast  Guard,  subject  to  call  at  the 
son's  end.    In  many  cases  entire  sqi 
of  35  or  40  men  were  eligible  for  S 
ice  calls. 

Both  Army  and  Navy  squads  pla 
under  heavy  handicaps.  Their  extra 
ties,  which  in  some  cases  included  n 
flying,  took  a  heavy  toll  in  football  c 
centration.  Army  had  several  of 
leading  stars  flying  after  midnight 
back  on  duty  before  daybreak.  In 
list  were  Olds  at  tackle  and  Mazui 
back.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  e: 
pressure  they  faced. 

How  Selections  Are  Made 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  just  1 
Collier's  1942  All- America  was  selecl 
to  complete  the  53d  all-star  group,  wh| 
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RICHARD  WILDUNG 

TACKLE— UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

ROBIN  OLDS 

TACKLE— ARMY 

DONALD  CURRIVAN 

END— BOSTON  COLLEGE 

DAVID  SCHREINER 

END— UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

WILLIAM  HILLENBRAND 

QUARTERBACK— INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

FRANK  SINKWICH 

HALFBACK— UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

PAUL  GOVERNALI 

HALFBACK— COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

MICHAEL  HOLOVAK 

FULLBACK— BOSTON  COLLEGE 


Donald  Currivan,  end,  Boston  College.    Home,  Mansfield, 
Massachusetts.     Big,  fast  and  alert,  he  topped   all  ends 


Paul  Governali,  halfback,  Columbia  University. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Made  himself  a  one-man  footb 


tackle,  U.  S.  Military  Academy.     Home,  Spokane,  Washington. 
*  flying  interfered  with  his  football  training  but  not  with  his  playing 


William  Hillenbrand,  quarterback,  University  of  Indiana.    Home,  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana.     Sparked  a  fine  Indiana  team  through  an  entire  season 


back  to  Walter  Camp's  first  nomi- 

)ns  in  1889.  The  All- America  squad 
bh  follows  came  from  ten  veteran 
[ball  writers  who  have  earned   the 

jet  of  coaches  and  fans  in  every  sec- 

of  the  country. 

reek  by  week  each  member  of  the 
sent  in  his  report  as  injuries  or  in- 
sistencies brought  about  their  changes 
standings  of  both  players  and 
is.  The  idea  was  not  to  pick  a  team 

might  beat  some  rival  line-up  but 
•eward  those  who  had  contributed 
>t;  those  who  had  shown  the  greater 
ground  ability. 

back  who  can  pass,  kick,  run  and 
:k  was  given  consideration  over  a 
liant  ball  carrier  or  a  star  blocker. 
i  only  natural  that  in  many  cases  the 
ding  line  was  extremely  thin.    For 


example,  for  one  end  position  there  was 
practically  a  dead  heat  between  Schrei- 
ner  of  Wisconsin  and  Dove  of  Notre 
Dame,  both  stars. 

There  was  the  closest  sort  of  race  be- 
tween Franks  of  Michigan,  Houston  of 
Ohio  State  and  Hardy  of  Georgia  Tech 
at  guard.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
tackle  positions.  There  were  Wildung  of 
Minnesota,  Olds  of  Army,  Csuri  of  Ohio 
State,  Mauldin  of  Texas  and  Wistert  of 
Michigan  to  be  considered.  Such  stars 
as  Daley  of  Minnesota,  Harder  of  Wis- 
consin, Kuzma  of  Michigan,  Dark  of 
L.S.U.  and  many  others  suffered  early 
injuries  through  battering  competition 
that  killed  off  their  excellent  chances  to 
make  a  place  on  the  All-America  team. 

These  are  the  nominations  from  Col- 
lier's All- America  Advisory  Board: 


MIDDLE  WEST 
Barton 

Ends:  Schreiner,  Wisconsin;  Dove, 
Notre  Dame.  Guard:  Houston,  Ohio 
State.  Center:  Pregulman,  Michigan. 
Tackles:  Wildung,  Minnesota;  Csuri, 
Ohio  State.  Backs:  Hillenbrand,  Indi- 
ana; Fekete,  Ohio  State. 

Salsinger 

Ends:  Dove,  Notre  Dame;  Schreiner, 
Wisconsin.  Guards:  Houston,  Ohio 
State;  Franks,  Michigan.  Center,  Pre- 
gulman, Michigan.  Tackles:  Wildung, 
Minnesota;  Csuri,  Ohio  State.  Backs: 
Hillenbrand,  Indiana;  Ceithaml,  Michi- 
gan; Kuzma,  Michigan;  Fekete,  Ohio 
State. 


EAST 

Woodward 

End:  Currivan,  Boston  College.  Cen- 
ter: Naumetz,  Boston  Coll.  Tackier  Olds, 
Army.  Backs:  Governali,  Columbia; 
Holovak,  Boston  Coll.;  Hayes,  Williams. 

SOUTH  AND  SOUTHEAST 
Digby 

End:  Comer,  Tulane.  Guard:  Hardy, 
Georgia  Tech.  Center:  Domnanovich, 
Alabama.   Back:  Sinkwich,  Georgia. 

Russell 

Guards:  Hardy,  Georgia  Tech;  Ram- 
sey, William  &  Mary.     Center:   Dom- 
(Continued  on  page  88j 


David  Schreiner,  end,  University  of  Wisconsin.     Home,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.    Schreiner,  No.  80  below,  was  a  close  call  over  Notre 
Dame's  great  Dove.     In  the  picture  below  he  is  coming  in  to  tackle  Hirsch  of  Northwestern  in  the  game  Wisconsin  won,  20-19 
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Something  to  Take  Across 


By  Frank  M.  Phillips,  Jr. 

ILLUSTRATED       BY       JAY       HYDE       BARNUM 


When  a  man  asks  a  girl  to 
spend  his  last  leave  alone 
with  him,  she'd  better  give 
him  a  chance  to  say  why 


LIEUTENANT  MIKE  MALONEY 
bought  his  cigarettes  and  walked 
J  slowly  toward  the  steps  on  the 
beach  side  of  the  hotel,  slitting  the  cel- 
lophane wrapper  cowboy-style  with  his 
left  thumbnail  while  he  rummaged  for  a 
match  with  his  right.  He  stopped  a  few 
paces  short  of  the  steps  and  his  solemn, 
mobile  face  cracked  painfully  into  an 
angry  frown  as  he  saw  a  group  of  week- 
enders running  up  the  steps,  laughing 
and  waving  sunburned  arms,  their  as- 
sorted voices  blending  in  an  intimate 
composition  of  small  talk.  There  were 
four  couples  of  them,  ranging  from 
tall  to  short  and  blond  to  brunet,  and 
Brownie  was  one  of  them. 


Maloney  bent  his  head,  lighting  a  ciga- 
rette and  saying  to  himself  in  his  cupped 
hands,  "Why  did  this  have  to  happen?" 
as  all  the  old  memories  smothered  him, 
making  his  blood  run  furiously  and  kick- 
ing up  a  soapy  bath  of  feathers  in  his 
stomach.  She  was  leading  the  group  just 
as  she  always  led  everything,  and  her 
sweet  laughter  carried  all  the  deep  en- 
chantment that  had  held  him  in  the  weeks 
gone  by  at  Fort  Benning.  She  was  smil- 
ing at  a  skinny  young  man  in  a  pair 
of  uncomplimentary  black  swimming 
trunks,  who  trotted  obediently  at  her 
heels,  reminding  Maloney  of  a  bottle- 
fed,  valuable,  absolutely  worthless  lap 
dog.  He  heard  her  say,  "Hubert,  will  you 
buy  me  a  drink?"  And  then,  one  foot  on 
the  top  step,  she  looked  up  and  saw  Ma- 
loney's  face  shadowed  in  the  oval  cup  of 
his  long  brown  hands,  and  her  smile  died 
miserably  on  her  lips. 

He  watched  her  chew  her  lower  lip 
and  recapture  one  small  side  of  her  smile. 
She  said,  "Hello  there,  Mike,"  in  the 
same  tone  she  would  use  to  say  good 


morning  to  the  girls  in  her  office.  Ma- 
loney noticed  that  she  was  wearing  the 
yellow  beach  suit  with  the  white  trim, 
the  outfit  he  had  always  wanted  to  eat 
with  sugar  and  a  spoon,  and  he  wished 
she  would  burn  it.  And  then,  because 
he  could  not  help  but  see  it,  he  caught 
the  flash  of  the  large  ring  on  her  right 
third  finger  and  knew  she  was  still  cling- 
ing perversely  to  the  past,  wearing  that 
old  engagement  ring  he  hated  so  heartily. 
He  thought  of  all  the  times  he  had  asked 
her  to  throw  it  away  and  forget  that  she 
ever  had  been  married  to  someone  who 
had  treated  her  so  meanly;  and  not  wear 
it  as  a  token  of  her  past  mistake,  the 
mistake  that  made  her  suspicious  of  all 
men,  including  Maloney.  Controlling  his 
voice,  dropping  his  hands,  he  said  tone- 
lessly,  "Hello,  Brownie,"  and  walked 
around  her  and  down  the  whitewashed 
steps  toward  the  end  of  the  pier. 

Depression  settled  on  Maloney  as  he 
walked;  it  was  a  queer  feeling  of  fate 
driving  hatpins  in  his  back.  Working  on 
the  law  of  averages,  they  should  not  have 


met  again  after  their  quarrel  of  a 
ago,   and    it    w.is   wishful    Lhinici 
course,  to  believe  that  she  would 
Her  heart  wasn't  broken;  not  even 
He  thought  about  her  friends  fori 
ment,  deciding  that  they  were  the 
carbon  copies  of  the  real  Mrf  oy, 
talk   and  drink   with,  but  hollow 
when  you  wanted  to  set  your  t< 
anything  serious.    Brownie  wantt 
men  like  that,  easy  to  boss  and  eaj 
please,  with  no  ideas  of  their  own 
set  her  applecart,  her  sour  cup  of 
carried  over  from  the  past.  But  tl 
where  he  had  differed  with  her. 

Hunger  finally  dulled  his  anger 
he  went  back  to  the  dining  room 
took  a  table  beside  the  windows 
looking  the  gulf;  it  was  one  of  those| 
let-tinted  late  Florida  afternoons  ai 
white  beach  below  him  was  almpst 
serted.    Maloney  was  smoking  his 
after-dinner  cigarette  when  Brownie | 
her  friends  came  into  the  dining  re 
Brownie  stood  out  among  them 
the  miniature  Boss  Tweed  that  she 
proud  and  pretty  and  always  domi 
ing.    The  skinny  young  man  sip[ 
drink,   one   finger   up,   and   laugh* 
something  she  said,  and  it  occurre 
Maloney  that  this  was  like  a  game; 
when  he  thought  of  Brownie's  family] 
their  money,  the  laughter  and  fawi 
attention  of  the  skinny  young  man 
all  too  clear  in  his  mind.  Brownie  glai 
casually  over  his  way,  and   his  thi| 
tightened,  it  hurt  that  much  to  see 
with  someone  else.   He  ground  his  cl 
rette  in  his  plate  and  walked  out,  a  II 
man  with  close-cropped  hair  and  a  lirl 
tired  face,  and  he  heard  the  skinny  yof 
man  say,  "Don't  we  know  that  big  ct 
Brownie?" 


MALONEY  wanted  to  go  back  i 
say,   "Yes,   she   knows   me. 
should.  Didn't  we  meet  two  months 
in  Columbus,  Georgia?   Didn't  I  fal 
love  with  her  from  that  first  mome 
Didn't  I  want  to  see  her,  to  hear 
voice,  to  touch   her,  to  put  my  at 
around  her  and  never  let  her  go — all 
this  so  bad  that  I  saw  her  every  night 
weeks?  For  what?  For  nothing,  I  gu< 
because  she  thought  I  was  fooling.  Y 
you'll  find  my  head  among  the  collecti) 
on  her  mantel."  But  he  couldn't  do 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman 
Act  of  Congress,  and  gentlemen  dii 
embarrass  ladies. 

He  took  a  turn  down  the  boardw;' 
toward  the  sparkling  lights  of  the  lit 
resort  town,  caught  in  the  gathering  di 
that  changed  the  gulf  waters  from  li{ 
green  to  dark  blue  and  brought  out 
million  stars  in  the  unbelievably  bl 
bowl  of  the  north  Florida  sky  above  I 
head;  and  he  wondered  how  the  war  w 
coming  and  whether  he  would  really 
allowed  these  last  five  days  of  precio 
leave  before  his  address  became  A.P.t 
New  York  City.  Yes,  these  last  five  da 
The  days  he  had  asked  her  to  spend  wi 
him,  because  he  had  to  crowd  a  lifetir 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Maloney  looked  at  her  flushed,  an- 
gry face,  at  the  upward  turn  of  hei, 
lips.  "Thanks,  Sherry,"  he  said,  and( 
reached  over  and  kissed  her.  He  kne«| 
he  shouldn't,  but  he  felt  good  about  it 


All  at  once  there  were  two  men  in  German  navy  uniforms,  pointing  guns  at  us,  plus  requests  that  we  start  reaching  for  stars  quicklj 


)on't  Mention  Other  Men 


y  Dorothy  Speare 

USTRATED    BY    GILBERT    DARLING 


iss  Holiday  demonstrates 
)w  not  to  write  our  boys 


New  York  City 
August  — ,  1942 

3  Lt.  Nathaniel  Spencer,  U.  S.  N. 
itrol  Wing — Patrol  Squadron 
Jmewhere  in  the  Atlantic 

'earest  Nat: 

No  letter  for  more  than  five  weeks, 
eing  engaged  to  somebody  you  never 
«,  and  then  start  in  not  hearing  from 
im  too,  sometimes  gets  to  be  a  funny 
eling.  I  have  been  reading  a  magazine 
ece  called  How  to  Write  Our  Boys  that 


has  not  cheered  me  up  any  either.  Ac- 
cording to  this  piece  I  have  been  writing 
you  all  the  wrong  things. 

For  instance  it  says  above  all  don't 
write  him  about  other  men.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  done  that  from  time  to  time  as 
you  always  want  to  know  what  I  am  do- 
ing and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  night-club 
singer  to  describe  what  she  is  doing 
without  mentioning  men  in  a  general 
sort  of  way.  From  now  on  I  will  try  not 
to  mention  them  at  all,  not  even  to  let 
you  know  I  am  not  letting  them  get 
specific.  I  can  get  a  good  start  in  this 
letter  telling  you  all  about  Lola,  who  is 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  address  you 
will  note  above. 

I  wrote  you  I  had  volunteered  to  go 
out  with  USO  Camp  Shows  my  night 


off  from  Chez  Lucy.  My  first  call  came 
last  Sunday  to  go  out  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station  at  Manhattan  Beach. 
They  had  a  bus  where  we  met  at  six- 
thirty  p.  M.  There  were  a  number  of  acts, 
including  a  little  ventriloquist  who  lost 
no  time  pulling  his  Charlie  out  of  his 
suitcase  to  show  how  much  better  he  was 
than  Bergen.  That  was  all  right  for  a 
while,  but  it  was  a  long  ride,  and  he  was 
the  only  one  who  didn't  get  tired. 

I  had  not  noticed  Lola,  who  is  not  the 
kind  of  girl  you  look  at  twice,  being  short 
and  chunky,  with  brown  hair  she  has 
never  done  anything  about  and  wearing 
a  suit  with  side  pockets  that  did  not  help 
her  figure  any.  But  all  at  once  from  near 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  there  came 
this  voice  that  was  a  ringer  for  the  Char- 


lie one  the  little  fellow  had  been  using. 

It  was  a  wow  of  an  imitation  quite 
apart  from  the  angle  being  Charlie's  re- 
quest that  his  slave  driver  give  him  a 
rest.  It  got  a  big  hand  and  the  little  fel- 
low had  to  take  the  hint,  so  you  can  see 
why  I  liked  Lola  from  the  start.  At  the 
show  she  went  over  almost  as  big  as  I 
did,  her  act  as  you  have  probably  guessed 
being  imitations  and  these  side  pockets 
turning  out  to  be  where  she  parked  her 
props,  the  best  one  being  a  red  paper 
schnozzle  she  pulled  out  of  one  of  them 
to  walk  off  on  a  diller  of  Jimmie  Du- 
rante. Afterward  we  were  having  hot 
dogs  in  the  commissary  when  over  comes 
this  Eddie  Cooley. 

I  have  been  trying  not  to  mention  he 
(Continued  on  page  22J 
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WHAT  THE  A 


I 


The  American  soldier  of  today  is  proved  by  bullet-proof  statistics  to  be  far  superior  in  sobriety,  health  and  morals 
to  both  his  civilian  brothers  and  his  predecessors  of  1917.   This  one  is  Pvt.  Raymond  Forrest  of  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey 


BY  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

REPRESENTATIVE      39TH       DISTRICT,       NEW      YORK 


Tin 

■■■; 


Despite  what  the  drys  would 
have  you  believe,  American 
soldiers  are  not  rum-soaked 
wrecks.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  soberest  and 
healthiest  fighting  men  on 
earth.  Here  are  the  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  it  in  an 
article  by  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  Congress 


IF  THERE  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
the  Army  being  improved  by  mili- 
tary prohibition,  even  I  would  be  for 
it.  But  it  would  not  only  bring  no  im- 
provement, it  would  actually  weaken — 
perhaps  ruin — the  healthiest,  cleanest, 
best-behaved  military  organization  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  These  are  not  in- 
tangibles. They  can  be  measured  mathe- 
matically. 

The  conduct  of  American  soldiers  be- 
gan improving  with  repeal  and  it  has 
continued  to  improve  in  the   nine  so- 
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called  wet  years  since,  until  it  is  now 
three  or  four  times  better  than  in  the 
holy  years  of  prohibition.  This  is  not  co- 
incidence. The  figures  are  too  substan- 
tial to  be  accidental.  The  speak-easy  and 
the  bootlegger  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  misbehavior  of  the  past,  and  re- 
peal is  responsible  for  the  improvement. 
The  mildest  prohibition  will  bring  the 
bootlegger  back  to  power  and  will  again 
degrade  our  Army. 

Furthermore,  our  modern  soldiers 
drink  very  little  liquor,  whatever  lurid 
stories  you  may  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary. They  are  healthier  than  they  were 
in  the  last  war — so  much  healthier  that 
the  figures  seem  fantastic;  they  have 
higher  religious  standards  than  civilians; 
they  are  well-educated,  well-trained,  and 
self-respecting. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effort  to  im- 
pose prohibition  on  our  troops  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  only  another  step  toward 
making  the  whole  country  dry.  It  has 
been  taken  concurrently  with  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  local-option  elections 
that  now  have  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
United  States'  population  living  in  dry 
areas,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of 


the  same  program  that  culminated  in 
1 9 1 8  in  the  destructive  1 8th  Amendment. 

Let's  get  down  to  figures.  Tales  of 
drunken  soldiers  are  common  in  all 
towns  in  military  areas  and  are  used 
most  convincingly  in  whispering  cam- 
paigns organized  by  the  drys.  Few  of 
them  are  true.  But  no  one  or  dozen  such 
instances  is  an  accurate  index  to  the 
behavior  of  the  entire  Army,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  figures  show  deci- 
sively that  the  occasional  spree  is  not 
typical,  and  that  there  is  less  soldier 
rowdyism  than  during  the  frightful  days 
of  prohibition.  The  only  key  to  the 
Army's  manners  are  the  courts-martial 
rate.  Three  different  types  of  courts- 
martial  are  used — summary,  special  and 
general.  Summary  court  deals  with  triv- 
ial offenses,  as  in  a  civilian  police  court; 
special  court  with  more  serious  offend- 
ers, and  general  court  with  the  gravest 
crimes. 

The  number  of  cases  tried  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  repeal,  with  one  or 
two  minor  breaks.  In  1932,  the  last  full 
year  of  prohibition,  the  Army  had  103 
summary  courts-martial  for  every  1,000 
enlisted  men;  in  1941,  with  liquor  legally 


available  to  80  per  cent  of  our  popul| 
tion.  it  had  only  31,  less  than  a  third 
many.  In  1932.  it  had  41  special  courtl 
martial  per  1,000  men:  in  1941,  it  hal 
only  13.  again  less  than  a  third.  In  1931 
it  had  24  general  courts-martial  per  l.OCl 
men;  in  1942,  it  had  just  three,  or| 
eighth  as  many. 

If  our  soldiers  were  as  riotous  as  prtl 
hibitionists'  propaganda  would  make  iB 
believe.  Army  discipline  must  have  bee 
disgracefully  relaxed  to  bring  so  fe' 
punishments.  But  Army  discipline  is  to 
standardized  by  tradition  and  experienc 
to  change  appreciably. 

How  much  drinking  do  our  soldier 
do?  Most  of  them  don't  drink  alcohc 
at  all.  Those  who  do  get  into  the  alec 
holic  field  confine  themselves  so  thoi 
oughly  to  beer  that  the  distillers  woul 
be  in  the  direst  financial  straits  if  they  hai 
to  depend  on  soldiers  for  their  profit. 

The  Army  recently  made  a  survey  o 
the  drinking  habits  of  two  combat  divi 
sions  of  ground  troops,  and  the  result 
surprised  even  the  Army  itself.  Fifty 
seven  out  of  every  hundred  men  dranl 
nothing  alcoholic  even  on  Saturda; 
nights,  the  traditional  time  for  sprees 
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y-four  men  drank  only  beer,  nine 

few  nips  of  hard  liquor. 

a  similar  study  of  two  Army  Air 

:s  units,  58  out  of  every  hundred 

confined  themselves  to  nothing 
violent  than  sarsaparilla,  31  quaffed 
and  1 1  turned  to  liquor. 

Sunday  nights,  75  out  of  a  hun- 

in  both  groups  were  completely 
mious,  21  had  beer,  four  had  liquor, 
day  nights  were  about  the  same, 
two  or  three  more  boys  drinking 
but  only  four  touching  liquor. 
;se  are  the  figures,  and  any  honest 

Iwho  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
-  camps  knows  they  are  true.  I  have 
in  more  camps,  than  I  can  remem- 
Tom  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts, 
_5rt  Riley,  Kansas,  and  if  whisky 


drinking  were  an  accurate  indication  of 
a  man's  strength  and  virility,  we  would 
have  a  feeble  Army  indeed.  The  men 
whom  I  saw  consume  remarkable  quan- 
tities of  everything  but  alcohol.  Milk, 
soft  drinks  and  coffee  are  best  sellers  in 
post  canteens,  while  near-by  liquor-sell- 
ing taverns  are  half  empty. 

The  work  of  the  military  police  im- 
pressed me.  also.  Most  of  the  taverns 
co-operate  willingly  with  Army  authori- 
ties around  the  camps  I  have  seen,  but 
when  one  becomes  too  shoddy,  it  be- 
comes "off  limits"  with  a  speed  that 
shakes  the  proprietor  to  his  senses. 

Once  "off  limits,"  it  is  guarded  by  two 
MPs,  who  see  to  it  most  effectively  that 
the  offending  establishment's  soldier 
business  vanishes.  When  a  tavern  totters 


a  bit  in  its  standards,  it  may  suffer  noth- 
ing more  serious  than  a  few  visits  by  vet- 
eran sergeants.  The  sergeants  simply 
watch  what's  going  on,  but  the  expres- 
sion on  their  faces — only  sergeants  can 
get  those  looks — usually  reminds  the 
bartender  to  change  the  tavern's  policy. 
In  all  my  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try, I  saw  not  one  widespread  soldier 
debauch.  The  nearest  thing  was  patheti- 
cally inoffensive.  On  one  train,  a  group 
of  sailors  gathered  at  one  end  of  a  car 
and  sang,  discordantly  but  soberly. 
Compare  this  with  the  sights  we  saw 
during  prohibition,  and  with  the  official 
Army  statistics,  and  you  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prohibition  of 
liquor  to  men  in  uniform  would  be  ca- 
tastrophic. 
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The  little  drinking  that  goes  on  among 
our  soldiers  definitely  does  not  make  the 
imbibers  less  adaptable  to  Army  life.  In 
another  careful  Army  survey,  26  per 
tent  of  the  well-adjusted  soldiers  turned 
out  to  be  beer  drinkers,  while  only  22 
per  cent  of  the  badly  adjusted  men  had 
the  habit.  Which  doesn't  mean  that 
drinking  beer  makes  a  better  soldier,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  better  soldiers 
drink  a  little  more  beer. 

If  our  young  soldiers  were  the  gin- 
soaked  creatures  they  are  sometimes 
rumored  to  be,  they  would  get  the  con- 
ventional wages — sickness  and  death.  Yet 
they  are  inspiringly  sturdy,  healthier  by 
far  than  anyone  expected  them  to  be. 

In  1917,  for  instance,  admissions  to 
(Continued  on  page  96J 


drinks,  milk  and  coffee  are  far  in 
lead  as  beverages  wherever  soldiers 
;.  These  boys  from  Fort  Dix  are  drink- 
root  beer.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
;oldiers  are  teetotalers;  the  pair  be- 
enjoying  their  rum  Collinses  repre- 
only  9  peiv  cent,  and  Army  figures 
'v  this  group  to  be  moderate  drinkers 
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Beer  is  the  beverage  for  the  Saturday 
night  spree  throughout  the  Army.  Of  ev- 
ery 100  soldiers,  34  drink  nothing  stronger 
than  beer,  and  an  Army  survey  shows  that 
good  soldiers  drink  more  beer  than  poorly 
adjusted  soldiers.  Below,  abuse  of  sol- 
dier trade  brings  a  quick  "off  limits"  rul- 
ing  against   the   offending   bar   or   tavern 
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The  Story   Thus  Far: 

[V/fkllAEL  GARRICK  and  his  wife,  "Tommy."  live  on  .1 
"■'-coffee  plantation  in  Uganda,  the)  see  much  ol  .1  neigh- 
boi     Hoh  McNare. 

McNare,  an  Englishman,  inherits  a  title,  goes  home  to 
claim  it.  Before  he  leaves,  though,  he  and  Tommy  know— they 
confess  it.  to  each  other — that  they  have  fallen  in  love. 

When  Bob  finally  returns,  he  is  "Sir  Robert  McNare."  and 
Tommy  soon  makes  the  vanity-wounding  discovery  that  he  is 
infatuated  v-ith  Mrs.  Claire  Winston,  a  rich  young  widow 
(blond,  beautiful,  smooth)  who.  accompanied  by  her  uncle. 
had  come  out  on  the  same  boat  with  him.  .  .  . 

Michael  Garrick  is  a  clever,  fascinating  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  has  one  weakness — he  drinks  heavily.  I  In- 
explanation  is  simple — although  neither  Bob  nor  Tommy 
knows  it:  Before  his  marriage  to  Tommy,  he  had  been  jilted 
by  a  girl  who  had  married  a  wealthy  older  man.  That  girl  had 
becon^  Mrs.  John  Winston!  .    , 

Now  Mrs.  Winston — Claire — is  here  in  Uganda  :  and  Mi- 
chael— observing  her  as  she  plays  her  cards,  in  the  hope  (so  he 
surmises)  of  becoming  Lady  McNare — tries  to  convince  him- 
self that  she  no  longer  means  anything  to  him. 

Michael  is  a  veteran  big-game  hunter.  Knowing  this.  Bob 
asks  him  to  arrange  a  hunt,  a  safari,  so  that  Mrs.  Winston  can 
see  something  of  a  wilder  section  of  Africa.  Michael  derives 
considerable  sardonic  amusement  from  the  request — he  knows 
about  Tommy  and  Bob  ;  he  knows  that  Claire  Winston  can  be, 
if  she  so  desires,  a  dangerous  woman  :  he  knows  that  he.  Mi- 
chael Garrick.  will  experience  difficulty  keeping  sober,  during 
a  hunt  of  any  length. 

In  the  end,  however,  he  agrees  to  organize  the  safari ;  and 
a  few  days  later,  the  four— he.  Tommy.  Mrs.  Winston  and 
McNare — start  for  the  Congo.  They  have  two  cars,  a  small 
truck  (loaded  with  equipment)  and  five  black  boys. 

As  they  move  along,  Michael  reviews  several  chapters  of 
his  life.  He  wonders  how  he  can  live  for  three  weeks  or  more, 
without  a  binge.  He  wonders — many  things.  After  a  time,  he 
turns  to  his  wife.  "You've  a  nice  face,  Thomasina!"  he  says 
lightly. 

Ill 

EACH  hour  the  car  ahead  waited  for  the  others, 
in  case  of  accident.  At  the  second  stop  Mrs. 
Winston  suggested  that  she  change.  She  said,  "'I 
must  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Garrick,"  and  Michael 
felt  the  secret  jest  in  her  inflection. 

They  drove  on  together,  in  silence  after  the  first 
exchange  of  comments  on  the  heat  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  being  in  motion.  They  passed  a  file  of  natives 
with  vast-looking  loads  of  sugar  cane  upon  their  heads. 
They  dodged  two  Hindus  on  bicycles,  pedaling  er- 
ratically, their  white  loin  drapes  biilowing.  The  red 
road  wound  through  rolling  hills,  with  wide  views  of 


green  slopes  dotted  with  darker  upthrusts  ol  cti| 
bia,  w  ith  palm,  and  the  wide,  fantasticall)  v%  ide,  aci 
A  llamc-ol-tlic-loicst  tree  flashed  its  sen  let  bloi 
from  hat c  silver)  branches 

Michael  was  waiting,  his  pink-  war) 

"It's  a  beautiful  country,  isn't  it.  Michael?" 
said,  casually. 

He  gave  a  quick  look  out.  under  the  brim  ol 
wide  hat.  as  if  taking  cognizance  of  somethifl 
which  he  had  not  been  aware, 

"I  like  it."  he  said  briefly. 

"What's  that  dark  thing?    Like  a  cactus?" 

"Euphorbia.  Candelabra  euphorbia.  It  grows 
mad.  The  natives  use  it  for  cattle  kraals  make  he* 
of  it.  and  when  it  grows  too  high  they  move  out 
cattle  and  start  another  kraal.  Down  in  Ruanda 
place  squared  off  with  those  high  walls,  all  abandoi 
Like  old  roofless  palaces.  ...  Or  like  a  maze.  You 
get  lost  in  them." 

She  was  gazing  off  at  the  sun-bright  land.  She  n 
mured,  "I  never  realized  Africa  was  so  beautiful," 
then,  with  a  remembered  note  of  mock  plaintiver 
"But  where's  the  jungle?" 

"Not  here.  Not  till  you  reach  the  Congo  T 
you  get  into  the  Ituri.  .  .  .  That's  the  equatorial  fc 
that  sweeps  across  the  continent  from  the  west  coj 

He   was   talking   like   a   guidebook,   he    thot 
amusedly,  and  added,  with  a  guidebook  flourish 
dark  sea  of  forest  that  dies  out  upon  the  west  sl( 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

She  laughed.    "I  seem  to  have  read  that  5 
where." 

"It's  been  said  before."  he  conceded.  "Most  th 
have.  Do  you  remember  Martial?  No,  you  woul 
have  read  Martial.  He  wrote:  'May  they  perish  e^| 
who  said  all  our  good  things  before  us!' ' 

"Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  she  repeated.  "I'd 
to  see  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

"That's  why  I'm  taking  you  to  Fort  Portal." 

It  was  not  the  reason;  he  was  going  a  roundab 
way  through  Portal  to  Kabale  because  the  direct  < 
from  Kampala  went  through  Masaka.  and  that 
near  his  farm  and  she  might  want  to  see  it.  His  I 
was  good  but  there  were  too  many  makeshifts  in  I 
house  of  his. 

He  went  on:   "There's  a  chance  for  a  sighl 
the   snows — the   high    peaks — if   we  get   in    by 
set.    And  if  we  are  too  late,  (Continued  on  page 


Claire  Winston  was  swinging  along  now  over  the  rough 
trail  with  every  appearance  of  enjoying  herself.  "Of 
course   I'm    fit,"   she    told    Tommy.     "Dancing    does    it" 
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ONCE  AGAIN -IT'S  TIME  TO  MAKE  A  BOWL   OF 


^eiTgGhrtstmas! 


t's  a  gracious,  heart-warming  custom,  dropping 
into  friends'  homes  at  Christmas  time  to  share 

Four  Roses  Egg-Nog.  But  the  warmest  glow  of 
11   belongs   to   the   Four   Roses   Egg-Nog   host 

imself.  If  you've  never  been  one,  why  not  try 
t — this  Christmas! 

T'S  SO  EASY  !  All  you  need  for  5  pints  of  Egg-Nog 
a  6  eggs-%  cup  sugar  lor  1  cup  light  corn  syrup) 
-1  pint  cream-1  pint  milk— 1  oz.  Jamaica  Rum— 
pint  Four  Roses.  I  But  be  sure  you  use  Four  Roses 

to   get   an    Egg-\og   that    can't    be   watched  for 


YOU  MAKE  IT  THIS  WAY:  Beat  separately  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs.  Add  V2  cup  sugar  to  yolks 
while  beating.  Add  XA  cup  sugar  to  whites  after  they 
have  been  beaten  very  stiff.  I  If  corn  syrup  is  used, 
gradually  add  the  full  cup  to  egg  whites  while  beat- 
ing. )  Mix  egg  whites  with  yolks.  Stir  cream  and  milk 
in.  Add  the  pint  of  Four  Roses  and  the  rum.  Stir 
thoroughly.  Serve  very  cold,  with  grated  nutmeg. 

AH!  WHAT  DELICIOUS  EGG-NOG!  And  well  it 
might  be !  For  today's  Four  Roses  is  finer  by  far  than 
any  whiskey  we've  ever  made  or  known— in  all  our 
77  years  .  .  .  another  reason  you  should  be  a  Four 


Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 90  proof. 

The  straight  whiskies  in  Four  Roses  are  .5  J  ears  or  more 
old.  Frankfort  Distilleries.  Ine..  Louisville  A-  Baltimore. 
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"Stop  $rum6///?y,  f/mer,  /m/usf 

ia/a/rc/fftf your tf/ef/ "laughed  Elsie 


JHIumpf!"  grunted  Elmer,  the  bull.  "Every 
newfangled  idea  you  get  seems  to  wind  up  as  a  lot  of 
work  for  me.  There's  not  a  word  in  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Program  about  my  having  to  lug  all  these  bundles." 

"What's  nutrition,  mummy?"  interrupted  little  Beu- 
lah,  who  doesn't  know  too  many  long  words,  "fs  it 
something  you  catch— like  the  measles?" 

"Mercy,  no."  laughed  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow.  "In 
times  like  these,  particularly,  good  nutrition  is  just 
good  eating  sense.  It's  eating  the  right  amounts  of  the 
risrht  kind  of  foods— foods  that  make  us  strong  and 
healthy  so  we  can  do  our  part  to  help  America  win 
die  war." 

"I  guess  valuable  foods  like  that  must  be  pretty 
scarce  and  expensive,"  sighed  little  Beulah. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Elsie.  "They're  the  appetizing. 


"I  might  have  known  milk  would  be  your  idea  of 
good  nutrition,"  snorted  Elmer  sarcastically. 
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^0  WLK  PRODUCTS  ...  FOR  EVE 
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"It  isn't  mine,  it's  Uncle  Sam's,"  smiled  Elsie.  "Milk, 
of  course,  is  only  one  part  of  good  nutrition.  Among 
other  things,  everyone  ought  to  eat  oranges,  tomatoes, 
grapefruit,  raw  cabbage,  or  salad  greens  everyday." 

"How  can  one  person  eat  all  that  at  the  same  time?" 
asked  Beulah,  rubbing  her  small  stomach  anxiously. 


^EGCTA2£A"D^TS  IN  SBKS0^. 


everyday  foods  all  Americans  know  and  love.  Take  milk 
products,  for  instance.  Everyone  needs  at  least  a  pint 
of  milk  a  day,  and  children  need  a  quart.  Or  there's 
cheese,  and  evaporated  or  dried  milk  — and  ice  cream, 
which  arc  practically  the  same  as  milk." 


"One  of  each  .1  day  is  enough."  explained  Elsie.  "Be- 
(  ause,  iii  addition,  every  day  a  person  ought  to  have  at 


leasi  one  helping  ol  green  <u  yellow  vegetabled 

raw  .  some  cooked." 

•'(.Men  \i"i  tables!"  billowed  Elmer,  "I  gfl 
spinai  h  and  to  .  .  ." 

"  \iul  to  this."  mui  iiipied  1  Kir  hastily,  "-lump 
added  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  01  fruits  in  si-., 

"Bread  and  bum  i     loo"-"  1'n  ul. ill  wanted  to  knc| 

"Certainly,"  s.ml  I  Isie.  "both  bread  and  ceil 


^CEREAL.  BUTTER  ANOTHER  SPREA0&  *Rt 
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excellent  foods.  They  should  be  either  whole  gl 
products  or  enriched  white  bread  and  flour,  01  <<  [ 
restored  to  their  whole  grain  nutritive  value, 
vitamin-rich  fats,  peanui   butter,  and  similai   sr 
are  fine,  too.' 

"They  won't  get  away  with  it,"  said  I  liner  posit 
"Men  wani  meat." 

"Everybody  needs  meat,"  Elsie  told  him.  "or  fisl 
poultry  .  .  .  every  day.  Then,  folks  occasionally  oil 
to  have  dried  beans,  peas,  or  mils." 
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"Daddy,  daddy,"  screamed  little  Beulah.  "the  p 
ages  on  top  are  falling  off!" 

"Oops,  I've  got  'em."  panted  Elmer.  "O-w-w,  the 
torn  came  out  of  that  bag.  1  hope  you  didn't  buy 
eggs." 

"Of  course,  I  bought  eggs."  said  Elsie.  "Every 
needs  at  least  3  or  4  eggs  a  week.  We're  lucky  thai 
can  cook  them  anyway  we  choose,  because,  from 
looks  of  these  packages,  we're  going  to  have  an  omef 

"Trouble,    nothing   but   trouble,"   groaned   Eli    •.. 
"What'll  I  do?" 

"Stop  grumbling  and  tote  home  these  packag 
prompted  Elsie.  "It  will  build  up  your  muscles.  Tl 
the  whole  idea— the  big  reason  for  the  National  Ni 
tion  Program:  'U.  S.  needs  US  strong!'  " 

Elsie  says:  "Heat  the  Borden  Company  are  so  enthusiastic  a 
the  National  Nutrition  Program  that  we're  using  this  spat 
tell  you  about  it,  instead  of  talking  about  our  own  produc 
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'hey  Shoot  for  Keeps 

\y  Corey  Ford  and  Alastair  MacBain 


PHOTOGRAPHED    FOR    COLLIER'S    BY    SANDY    GANDY 

Students  at  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Gunnery  School,  Tyndall  Field,  Fla., 
practice  firing  at  a  moving  target 
— a  miniature  plane  attached  to  a 
jeep  -which  travels  a  circular  track 


lead  'em  right  and  you'll 
^t  'em  right" — sound  advice 
lat  helps  turn  out  aerial 
Innie  Oakleys  in  five  weeks 


HE  sergeant  pointed  to  the  cock 
quail  perched  on  a  stump  beside 
the  road,  and  shook  his  head 
•rosely.  "I  bet  that's  the  toughest  quail 
ywheres  in  the  United  States,"  he 
hed.  "I  bet  that  quail's  so  tough  he'd 
Ik  right  up  to  a  bird  dog  and  kick  him 
the  teeth." 

Within  shooting  distance  of  where  he 
preening  his  feathers  unconcernedly, 
ir  skeet  ranges  were  going  full  blast, 
ross  the  road  a  trapshooting  course 
isted  away  without  letup,  bursts  of 
ichine-gun  fire  from  an  adjoining 
lge  shook  the  air;  a  near-by  pistol 
lge  added  its  staccato  whap!  whap! 
lap!  to  the  ear-splitting  cacophony, 
erhead  a  group  of  planes  roared  in 
rsuit  of  a  towed  sleeve  target,  hem- 
tching  it  with  rapid  fire.  Unimpressed. 
\  quail  hitched  his  rump  feathers  non- 
alantly.  The  sergeant  observed  this 
enomenon  glumly. 

"See  what  I  mean?"  he  complained.  "I 
't  gonna  hunt  quail  around  here.  no. 
One  of  them's  liable  to  grab  the  gun 
;ht  out  of  your  hand." 
What  the  quail  along  Florida's  Gulf 
aast  don't  know  about  guns  isn't  worth 
towing.  Certainly  it's  one  of  the  shoot- 
est  spots  in  the  whole  United  States 
ese  days. 

For  here  is  Tyndall  Field,  the  Army 
ir  Forces'  flexible  gunnery  school;  and 
ty  miles  away  is  Eglin  Field,  an  Air 
Drees  fixed  gunnery  school.  You  may 
ant  to  get  that  distinction  clear  right 
f;  we  did.  At  Tyndall  they  teach  stu- 
:nt  gunners  to  fire  the  movable  guns 
at  protect  the  big  bombers:  defensive 
jnnery,  that  is.  At  Eglin  they  teach  the 
ghter  pilots  to  handle  the  stationary 


guns  mounted  in  the  wings  of  a  pursuit 
plane:  offensive  gunnery. 

And  they're  turning  them  out  in  mass 
production.  The  entire  course  at  Tyn- 
dall is  only  five  weeks.  Students  transfer 
voluntarily  from  other  Army  units,  are 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  old,  and 
must  weigh  less  than  170  pounds.  They 
graduate  as  sergeants  or  staff  sergeants; 
a  few  weeks  later  they'll  be  manning  the 
belly  and  waist  and  tail  guns  of  a  Flying 
Fortress  in  England  or  Australia  or 
Alaska.  Upon  the  accurate  pattern  of 
hot  steel  they  throw  in  the  sky,  you  real- 
ize, will  depend  the  entire  safety  of  that 
bomber  and  its  crew. 

Skeet  is  the  first  crack  they  get  at  a 
flying  target.  Here  they  learn  those  two 
all-important  fundamentals  of  success- 
ful aerial  gunnery:  lead  and  swing.  "It's 
the  same  with  a  clay  bird  or  a  Messer- 
schmitt  109,"  the  sergeant  says,  "lead 
'em  right  and  you'll  hit  'em  right."  There 
are  just  four  things  to  bring  a  good  wing 
shot,  they  all  agree:  Gun  to  the  cheek; 
mark  the  line;  swing  with  the  bird;  fol- 
low through. 

Ten  long  miles  of  slash  pine  and  rat- 
tlesnake-infested palmettos  have  been 
converted  into  a  series  of  progressive 
ranges,  through  which  the  student  gun- 
ners move  step  by  step  as  if  they  were 
on  a  vast  assembly  line.  Here  is  the  Har- 
monization Range,  for  instance,  where 
the  students  line  up  their  guns  with  the 
sights,  compensating  for  the  effect  of 
gravity  on  the  bullet's  parabola-shaped 
trajectory.  Here,  too,  is  the  Malfunction 
Range,  which  teaches  the  swift  repair  of 
jammed  guns;  mechanisms  are  purposely 
put  out  of  adjustment,  or  fed  defective 
ammunition,  and  the  student  must  fix  the 
damage  under  actual  field  conditions. 
Here  is  the  formidable-sounding  Range 
Estimation  Range,  actually  a  Coney 
Tsland  shooting  gallery  with  painted  sil- 
houettes of  planes  instead  of  ducks. 

Most  spectacular  of  the  ground 
courses  is  the  Jeep  Range,  where  actual 


bomber  turrets  are  mounted  on  truck 
bodies  and  the  student  fires  the  flexible 
turret  guns  at  a  scale-model  Messer- 
schmitt  traveling  around  an  oval  track 
at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  This  rider- 
less jeep — the  driver  jumps  off  once  it's 
in  motion — travels  around  and  around 
the  uneven  course  by  the  hour,  its  speed 
controlled  by  a  wooden  block  stuck  in 
the  throttle. 

Altogether  many  hours  are  spent  out 
here  on  the  ranges;  many  more  are  de- 
voted to  classroom  study  of  ballistics, 
gun  maintenance,  recognition  of  planes 
by  means  of  charts  and  movies  and  tiny 
models;  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  the  student  allowed  to  climb 
into  the  aftercockpit  of  a  fighter-trainer 
and  fire  his  .30-caliber  Browning  at  a 
sleeve  target  towed  alongside  him  in 
the  air.  The  pilot  flies  the  training  ship 
straight  and  level  at  first;  sometimes  a 
man  who  has  never  been  up  before  is  in- 
clined to  hold  on  with  one  hand  and 
shoot  with  the  other.  His  nervousness 
disappears  with  the  first  savage  burst  of 
fire,  the  shudder  of  the  gun  coming  alive 
in  his  hand,  the  streaks  of  flaming  tracers 
across  the  sky. 

Bombers  Are  Big  Game 

From  the  flexible  gunnery  school  at 
Tyndall  it's  only  fifty  miles  to  the  fixed 
gunnery  school  at  Eglin;  but  there's  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  two. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  defensive  shoot- 
ing for  your  fighter  pilot;  his  whole  strat- 
egy is  attack.  He  shoots,  not  to  protect, 
but  to  kill.  First,  last  and  always  he's  a 
hunter;  and  the  big  bombers  are  his 
favorite  game. 

They  come  to  Eglin  Field  from  ad- 
vanced single-engine  schools  all  over 
the  Southeast,  ready  for  their  final  stage 
of  cadet  training.  For  eight  months 
they've  practiced  Immelmanns  and  lazy 
eights,  learned  formation  and  night 
maneuvers,  landed  by  instruments  on  a 


thin  dime;  their  sole  love  has  been  flying. 
Overnight  the  airplane  takes  second 
place,  in  their  affections,  to  a  gun.  They 
eat  and  sleep  and  live  this  gun,  practice 
endlessly  installing  and  adjusting  and 
loading  it,  memorize  every  last  bolt  and 
spring  in  its  mechanism. 

The  whole  purpose  of  their  flying  is  to 
aim  this  gun.  Barrel-rolls  and  whiffer- 
dills  are  things  of  the  past;  now  they  fly 
with  the  ball  in  the  center.  "Smooth 
flying,"  says  Major  Howard  F.  Nichols, 
in  charge  of  the  Eglin  school,  "is  the 
key  to  a  good  pursuit  gunner.  If  the 
plane  is  flown  straight,  the  bullets  travel 
straight  to  the  target;  but  if  the  airplane 
is  skidded  by  using  the  rudder,  the  bullets 
are  deflected  and  spray  out  in  a  wide  arc, 
like  a  stream  of  water  from  a  moving 
garden  hose." 

Smooth  flying  counts  when  the  cadet 
is  firing  at  a  stationary  ground  target: 
it  pays  off  even  more  at  the  windup  of 
the  course,  when  the  student  gunner  has 
to  place  his  shots  in  a  small  flag  target, 
decorated  with  grinning  Jap  faces  and 
swastikas,  being  dragged  600  feet  behind 
a  speedy  tow  plane.  Not  only  must  he 
judge  range  and  lead:  a  single  touch  of 
the  rudder,  the  slightest  dip  off  level, 
will  angle  his  shots  too  high  or  too  low 
and  ruin  his  score. 

Day  after  day  the  cadet  goes  through 
the  same  routine:  checking  his  guns  and 
loading  them,  roaring  up  through  the 
clouds  to  circle  the  tow  plane  and  drive 
round  after  round  of  steel  at  the  scud- 
ding white  target.  Some  day  his  little 
training  ship  will  be  a  mighty  P-47.  he'll 
leave  the  earth  behind  and  roar  higher 
and  ever  higher,  watching  for  an  in- 
truder in  his  sky.  The  sun  is  at  his  back, 
the  flag  target  ahead  of  him  is  a  Jap  four- 
engine  K.-97,  he's  diving  at  it  out  of  the 
sun.  He's  looking  right  down  the  tail 
gunner's  barrel.  Okay,  sweetheart,  here 
I  come.  1  can  see  your  slant-eyed  grin: 
I'm  on  you  now.  I've  got  your  range. 
You  or  me,  sweetheart.    This  is  it.    *** 
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had  come  out  with  his  band  in  a  sepa- 
rate bus.  But  now  I  see  I  cannot  explain 
about  Lola  unless  I  let  him  creep  in  a 
little.  You  have  probably  heard  his  band 
on  the  radio.  It  means  something  for  a 
girl  to  sing  with  it  any  place  except  a 
USO  show  where  big  names  line  up  with 
little  ones  for  patriotic  reasons  that  don't 
get  you  dates  back  in  New  York.  Hav- 
ing this  well  in  mind,  also  knowing  he 
didn't  need  a  singer  since  he  was  booked 
into  the  Savoy-Carlton  with  Kitty  Mc- 
Kane,  the  fact  that  he  looks  a  little  like 
Ronald  Colman  left  me  a  lot  colder  than 
it  evidently  does  him. 

He  had  started  to  promote  himself  at 
the  rehearsal.  Now  here  he  was  again 
wanting  to  know  if  I  would  ride  back 
with  him  in  the  band  bus  without  in- 
cluding Lola.  I  was  sorry,  I  told  him,  but 
I  did  not  go  anywhere  without  my  chap- 
eron Mrs.  Terwilliger.  Had  he  met  Mrs. 
Terwilliger? 

Lola  pulled  her  red  nose  out  of  her 
pocket  and  clapped  it  on  again  and  took 
a  bow.  Before  the  mustache  could  re- 
focus  he  had  both  of  us  on  his  hands 
with  Lola  playing  Mrs.  Terwilliger  all 
the  way  in  on  the  bus.  By  the  time  we 
reached  town  you  would  have  thought 
he'd  had  enough.  But  no,  it  was  early 
yet,  he  said.  Would  we  join  him  in  some 
supper.  This  was  a  thing  Lola  and  I 
were  very  willing  to  do  after  nothing  but 
hot  dogs,  especially  because  I  had  found 
out  Lola  was  not  working  at  present.  He 
suggested  the  Club  Barleycorn. 

IOLA  was  so  impressed  at  the  idea  of 
a  mingling  with  the  elite  that  she 
parked  her  red  nose  when  we  got  to  the 
Barleycorn  powder  room  and  put  on 
what  she  called  her  cafe-society  make- 
up. "He's  really  falling  for  you,"  she 
said.   "Let's  let  up  on  the  rib." 

"What  for?"  I  said.  "He's  only  in- 
terested in  me  personally." 

"You  can't  tell,"  she  said.  "He  might 
think  you're  good  too.  You  are,  you 
know." 

"He  is  the  idealistic  type  of  wolf,"  I 
said,  "who  won't  do  anything  for  a  girl 
he's  interested  in  personally  because 
their  friendship  must  not  be  lowered  by 
sordid  business  considerations,  although 
it  can  be  by  plenty  of  other  things." 

"I  have  a  friend  like  that,"  Lola  said, 
"who  is  so  rich  I  have  to  starve  in  quaint 
little  restaurants  if  he  ever  even  takes 
me  that  far,  so  he  can  be  sure  his  lure 
for  me  is  not  his  bank  account.  But  I 
would  not  say  our  pal  has  that  sort  of 
inferiority  complex." 

What  with  the  make-up  and  the  psy- 
choanalysis we  had  been  about  half  an 
hour.  But  he  was  waiting  outside  with- 
out a  gripe,  beyond  inquiring  in  a  rou- 
tine sort  of  way  if  we  were  the  girls  who 
had  been  sunk  in  a  time  bomb  from  the 
Barleycorn  powder  room  a  hundred 
years  ago.  While  we  were  still  stopped 
with  that  one,  a  blonde  with  a  permanent 
pout  and  two  temporary  ensigns  came 
in  the  front  door.  Cooley  stood  in  their 
way. 

"Why,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "I  thought  you 
were  too  ill  to  go  out  to  Manhattan  to- 
night." 

"I  got  better,"  she  snapped. 

"The  Coast  Guard's  loss  is  the  Navy's 
gain,"  he  lushed,  flashing  the  mustache 
at  the  ensigns.  "And  perhaps,  Kitty, 
your  loss  will  be  my  gain  in  discovering 
the  fresh  interesting  talent  that  took 
your  place  tonight.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Miss  Anne  Holiday  and,  uh,  her  chap- 
eron, Mrs.  Terwilliger." 

It  was  too  much  of  a  natural  for  Lola 


not  to  pull  out  her  red  nose  and  go  into 
character.  The  ensigns  beamed,  but 
Kitty  McKane  seeing  me  for  the  first 
time  did  not  look  as  if  anything  was  very 
funny.  However  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  about  it  especially  with  Cooley 
going  on  to  say  of  course  we  would  all 
have  a  table  together  and  the  ensigns 
making  it  plain  they  were  in  favor.  At 
the  table  she  took  it  out  on  Cooley  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  telling  her,  which  I 
could  not  help  hearing  on  his  other  side, 
that  this  was  what  she  got  for  shirking 
her  patriotic  duty  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

"Those  blank-blank  camp  shows,"  she 
said.  "Last  time  I  went  out  with  them 
I  had  to  play  on  the  same  bill  with  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  and  she  got  all  the  pub- 
licity. I  am  willing  to  be  patriotic  within 
reason,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  af- 
fects my  billing!" 

After  a  while,  though,  she  cheered  up 
a  little  and  began  to  give  out  personal- 
ity, taking  the  spotlight  from  Lola  by 


That's  why  Miss  Holiday  appearing  out 
of  the  void  with  this  dazzling  new  per- 
sonality was  just  one  of  those  fairy-tale 
moments  which,"  he  sweetly  explained 
to  the  ensigns,  "make  up  the  kaleido- 
scopic romance  of  show  business." 

While  the  McKane  remained  para- 
lyzed he  waved  for  the  check.  "Miss 
Holiday  and  I  have  business  to  talk  over. 
I'm  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  Mrs.  Ter- 
williger as  well.  But  Miss  Holiday  never 
goes  anywhere  without  her!" 

Well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  even  now 
that  the  contract  is  signed.  I  begin  work- 
ing at  the  Savoy-Carlton  next  week  from 
five-thirty  to  seven-thirty  in  addition  to 
my  two  evening  shows  at  Chez  Lucy.  It 
puts  me  in  another  world.  The  only 
trouble  being  Cooley  is  right  in  there 
with  me. 

It  turned  out  Lola  had  an  apartment 
and  after  we  talked  terms  with  Cooley 
I  spent  the  night  there  so  I  would  not 
have  to  let  him  take  me  home.   "It's  all 
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the  tried  and  true  method  of  talking 
louder.  One  of  the  ensigns  thought  he 
would  bring  me  in  by  asking  what  type 
of  singing  I  did.  Cooley  had  been  quiet 
with  his  eyes  flickering  the  way  a  band- 
leader's do  when  he  puts  down  his  stick 
but  goes  on  sending  the  rhythms.  Now 
he  slid  in  like  a  slight  crescendo:  "Miss 
Holiday  is  the  same  type  singer  as  Miss 
McKane." 

"Oh,  but  it  isn't  the  same  class,"  the 
McKane  purred  to  the  ensigns.  "Miss 
Holiday  sings  with  the  orchestra  while 
people  dance.  That's  called  a  canary. 
While  I  have  a  spot  of  my  own.  The  big 
spot  in  the  floor  show.  Not  that  that 
makes  me  any  better.  It's  just  when  you 
get  in  that  class  you  can't  afford  to  do 
that  other  work!" 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  feel  that  way, 
Kitty,"  Cooley  increased  to  forte.  "The 
Savoy's  decided  they  want  a  girl  with 
the  orchestra  for  the  Cocktail  Room 
hour.  But  I  told  them  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't  take  anything  so  far  out  of 
your  class." 

"You  told  them  that?"  the  McKane 
yelped.   "Without  asking  me?" 

"They  left  it  to  me,"  he  explained.  "I 
said  I'd  at  least  see  how  things  went  at 
Manhattan  tonight  where  you'd  have 
been  with  the  orchestra.  Of  course  when 
that  didn't  pan  out  I  was  very  sorry  .  .  . 


right  with  me,"  she  said.  "But  you  don't 
still  think  he's  a  wolf?" 

"Of  course,"  I  told  her.  "Only  instead 
of  being  the  idealistic  type,  he  is  the  more 
sinister  waiting  variety,  that  will  build 
a  girl  until  he  has  her  hypoed  into  be- 
lieving she  can't  do  without  him!" 

"You  need  protection,"  she  said.  "And 
I  need  someone  to  help  pay  the  rent  of 
this  apartment.  I  would  invite  you  to 
move  in  with  me,  except  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  wearing  a  red  nose  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

SHE  told  me  she  has  a  family  that  is 
pretty  well  off  in  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana, that  sends  her  a  little  money  but 
not  enough  to  keep  up  the  apartment 
when  she  isn't  working.  It  seems  she  got 
the  apartment  so  she  could  serve  home- 
cooked  dinners  to  this  rich  tightwad  I 
had  thought  was  just  a  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's rib. 

It  turns  out  she  is  really  crazy  about 
this  heel  who  she  says  not  only  has  mil- 
lions but  weak  eyes  so  the  Army  won't 
take  him.  She  insists  he  is  not  a  tight- 
wad but  just  has  this  inferiority  complex 
that  would  make  her  chances  a  lot  less 
at  the  moment  without  the  free  parking 
space  the  apartment  affords.  If  I  thought 
Cooley  was  going  to  be  hard  to  handle, 
it  would  help  me  to  be  living  with  her, 


and  from  her  point  of  view  I  would 
okay  because  what  with  all  my  job] 
wouldn't  be  around  much  evenings 

"Sometimes  I  come  home  to  rest  r 
tween  shows."  I  told  her.  'Would  I  ha 
to  telephone  first?" 

"I    regret    to    report."   she   said.   - 
would  not  even  have  to  rattle  the  doc 
knob." 

So  I  have  moved  in  with  Lola,  but 
do  not  go  home  to  rest  between  shows 
spite  ol  her  permission,  which  implies, 
I  told  her.  a  defeatist  attitude,  so  I  ha 
stayed  right  here  in  the  dressing  room 
Chez  Lucy  between  shows  and  writti 
some  in  this  letter  to  you  every  night  fi| 
a  week.  I  am  really  very  glad  I  read 
magazine  piece  as  l  have  never  been  at 
to  write  you  such  a  long  letter  befo 
and  you  write  such  wonderful  ones, 
is,  you  used  to.   Nat,  still  no  word, 
Love,  anyway, 

Anne 
Dearest  Nat: 

Over  seven  weeks  now  and  still  n 
letter  from  you.  But  I  am  feeling 
much  better  because  of  your  friend  Liei 
tenant  Tom  Howard.  He  came  into  Ch< 
Lucy  the  night  after  I  sent  last  week 
letter.  I  remembered  right  off  your  mei 
tioning  him  in  several  of  those  letters 
have  stopped  getting.  Only  you  nevt 
said  he  was  so  good-looking. 

I  am  so  glad  I  can  write  freely  aboi 
one  man  at  least  because  he  is  yoi 
friend.  He  has  been  chasing  U-boats  i 
the  Caribbean  since  you  saw  him  an 
expects  to  do  more  of  same  based  nea 
New  York.  He  said  he  had  always  prorr 
ised  you  to  look  me  up  if  he  got  to  Nei 
York,  so  now  he  was  here,  he  could  nc 
let  his  old  friend  Nat  down.  It  is  woe 
derful  to  be  with  a  flier  again.  Ahead 
he  is  taking  charge  of  everything  jus 
the  way  you  would.  He  agrees  with  m 
we  should  do  something  about  Lola' 
rich  jerk  if  only  make  him  pay  for  dea< 
storage.  And  he  is  helping  on  the  Coole 
situation. 

I  WOULD  not  have  mentioned  Coole 
again  except  now  that  you  know  Ton 
is  here  you  will  not  worry.  It  turned  ou 
just  as  I  thought,  every  evening  afte 
I  am  through  with  my  Cocktail  Hour  i 
Cooley  asks  me  to  eat  with  him  in  th^ 
Venetian  Room  so  he  can  tell  me  van 
ous  ways  of  putting  songs  over.  AI 
though  I  realize  it  is  all  a  part  of  hi 
sinister  campaign  to  become  my  indis 
pensable  man,  I  have  decided  as  long  a 
I  am  on  to  him  I  might  as  well  get  th< 
benefit  of  his  advice.  It  is  also  a  pleas 
ure  to  see  Kitty  McKane's  face.  She  ii 
generally  having  dinner  at  the  same  time 
and  sails  past  with  her  head  in  the  air,  a; 
she  and  Cooley  do  not  appear  to  b< 
speaking. 

I  made  a  point  of  telling  him  about 
you  the  first  time  we  dined  together.  Hf 
hardly  seemed  to  hear  and  went  right  or 
talking  about  the  fourth  upbeat  in  the 
second  stanza  where  I  had  interrupted 
However,  as  I  told  Tom,  it  is  easy  to  pa) 
no  attention  to  somebody's  fiance  when 
you  have  no  mental  picture  of  him.  That 
is  how  we  came  to  have  the  idea  of  in 
troducing  Tom  to  Cooley  as  my  fiance\ 

You  see  I  did  not  tell  Cooley  your 
name.  So,  as  Tom  pointed  out,  it  seemed 
like  Fate  he  should  come  along  at  this 
moment,  so  Cooley  can  get  the  picture 
of  a  dangerous-looking  fiance  firmly  im 
pressed  on  his  mind.  Lola  is  rather 
sarcastic  about  it,  not  seeming  to  under 
stand  how  glad  you  will  be  to  know  Tom 
is  practically  defending  your  hearth.  She 
has  been  in  a  bad  mood  lately  anyway 
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i    v*   to    maintaining 
war   *l  a  


VICTORY  is  the  goal — but  the  road  to  that  goal  is  WORK. 

Bound  for  sea,  air  and  land  fronts  around  the  world,  a  steadily 
growing  stream  of  weapons  and  equipment  is  rolling  today  from 
Hudson  factories. 

Again  and  again,  quotas  have  been  raised,  then  exceeded — in  the 
performance  of  contracts  calling  for  the 
highest   precision    and    finest   workman- 
ship. But  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  Con- 
stantly increasing  production  is  our  goal. 

We  are  proud  of  the  thousands  of 
Hudson  men  and  women  who  in  peace- 
time designed  and  built  more  than 
2,800,000  Hudson  cars.  They  are  now 
applying  that  same  craftsmanship  to  the 
mass  production  of  war  materials,  and  in- 
vesting over  1 0%  of  their  pay  in  War  Bonds. 


HUDSON 

MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 

33  Years  of  Engineering  Leadership 


We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  Hudson  distributor  and  dealer  organiza- 
tion—  their  service  supervisors  and  mechanics.  These  have  been 
classed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  as  essential  workers, 
to  keep  vitally  needed  automobiles  "rolling"  for  the  duration. 

Hudson  dealers  have  expanded  their  service  facilities  to  meet  the 

wartime  needs  of  owners.  They  also  have 
limited  stocks  of  new  cars  which  Uncle 
Sam   has   reserved   for  essential   driving. 


Your  Hudson  dealer  invites  you  to 
call  on  him  for  the  expert  service  that 
will  prolong  the  life  of  your  present  car. 
He  will  also  assist  you  with  your  applica- 
tion for  a  new  1942  Hudson,  built  for 
years  of  dependable  service,  and  outstand- 
ing economy  of  gas,  oil  and  tires. 
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Ihe  world  holds  no  finer  pipe  wood, 
than  this  200-to-400  year  old.  Medi- 
terranean Flame  Grain  Briar.  To 
have  it  now,  is  a  triumph  of  good 
management.  No  more  can  be  im- 
ported. It  cradles  the  Meerschaum 
like  a  baby,  in  this  Kaywoodie  Pipe 
costing  $12.50. 

Meerschaum,  as  you  know,  was  always 
the  most  highly-prized  of  pipe  mate- 
rials—a luxurious  smoke.  But  there 
was  one  drawback:  Meerschaum 
alone,  carved  into  a  pipe,  breaks 
easily.  Drop  it,  and  it  would  smash. 
Heat  and  cold  often  would  crack  an 
all-Meerschaum  Pipe. 

But  not  this  one.  This  superlatively 
sweet-smoking  Kaywoodie  Pipe  pro- 
vides you  with  the  unequalled  smok- 
ing-qualities  of  Meerschaum  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages.  $12.50  is 
little  indeed  to  pay  (you  know  this, 
if  you've  bought  real  Meerschaum 
pipes  before)  for  such  an  ingenious, 
happy  union  of  the  world's  best  pipe 
materials.  At  dealers. 

The  picture  shows  o  "Bulldog" 
shape  with  "Saddle"  Bit 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 

In    New   Yoik  630    Fifth    Avenue 


because  she  still  has  no  job  and  the  rich 
jerk  has  not  even  taken  her  as  far  as 
.i  cafeteria. 

I  told  her  she  ought  to  give  him  one 
more  chance.  Cooley  has  asked  us  all 
to  dinner  tomorrow  to  celebrate  Tom's 
so-called  arrival  about  which  he  is  as- 
suming an  indifferent  pose  that  does  not 
deceive  me.  Since  Cooley  is  paying  for 
the  dinner,  I  told  Lola  she  could  at  least 
get  the  jerk  as  far  as  the  Savoy.  It  will 
have  to  be  a  short  party  because  I  am 
due  at  Chez  Lucy  for  my  first  show  at 
nine-thirty.  II  the  jerk  considers  that 
the  end  of  the  evening,  I  told  her,  she 
could  consider  that  the  end  of  him. 

"I'd  have  to  be  a  little  more  impul- 
sive than  that,"  Lola  said.  "Can't  we 
just  say  the  significant  moment  will  pose 
itself  sometime  during  the  party?" 

This  leaves  more  latitude  for  several 
ideas  on  fixing  that  jerk  which  Tom  and 
1  have  been  discussing  privately  so  I  said 
why  not.  I  am  writing  you  as  usual  be- 
tween shows  but  Tom  is  coming  to  get 
me  any  minute.  He  and  I  need  to  prac- 
tice dancing  together  so  we  can  look 
used  to  it  tomorrow  night. 

Love,  hastily, 

Anne 
Dearest  Nat: 

All  I  am  hoping  is  you  are  not  any 
place  where  you  can  see  American  news- 
papers. I  have  been  crying  so  I  could 
hardly  get  through  my  first  show.  It  is 
all  the  fault  of  that  Kitty  McKane.  and 
the  only  thing  that  has  cheered  me  all 
day  is  thinking  how  sore  she  must  be 
that  she  did  not  get  in  any  of  those  pic- 
tures on  the  front  pages.  Of  course  it 
is  Cooley's  fault  too,  for  making  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  produce  a  fiance  in  the 
first  place.  And  I  suppose  it  is  a  little 
the  fault  of  Tom's  and  my  ideas  about 
loosening  up  Lola's  rick  jerk. 

He  is  a  little  fellow  named  Sidney  B. 
Leffingwell  with  thick  steel-rimmed 
glasses  and  a  nice  shy  smile,  very  ex- 
cited, as  he  told  us  at  once,  about  being 
on  the  party.  From  the  minute  I  saw 
him  I  was  afraid  our  ideas  were  a  mis- 
take. But  by  the  time  we  met  him  and 
Lola  we  were  too  busy  with  our  act  to  go 
back  and  rewrite  any  minor  characters. 

TOM  came  for  me  while  I  was  still 
singing  in  the  Cocktail  Room.  I 
edged  over  to  Cooley  between  beats  to 
say,  "Ooo,  there's  my  big  moment." 
Cooley  took  a  casual  look  and  went  one 
up  on  the  evening  by  cracking,  "All 
right,  for  the  encore  we  would  do  How 
Do  I  Know  It's  Real?" 

This  attitude  of  considering  Tom  as 
just  a  little  intermezzo  in  my  life,  Cooley 
continued  after  meeting  him.  But  Tom 
did  not  even  notice  he  was  being  treated 
like  an  intermezzo,  being  by  that  time 
too  busy  treating  the  McKane  like  a 
main  theme. 

She  had  started  to  sail  past  our  table 
in  the  Venetian  Room  as  usual.  Then 
she  saw  Tom,  and  I  do  not  recall  that 
she  spoke  to  me  during  the  process  of 
stopping  and  greeting  Lola  like  a  long 
lost  friend  and  telling  Cooley  this  was 
a  return  date  for  his  crashing  her  party 
at  the  Barleycorn  and  sitting  down  next 
to  Tom  and  Tom  liking  it. 

I  was  unable  to  prevent  this  the  way 
I  might  have,  because  the  first  number 
on  the  program  for  loosening  Lola's  jerk 
arrived  at  the  same  time.  A  Western 
Union  boy  came  up  to  our  table  and 
said,  "Are  you  Sidney  B.  Leffingwell?" 
and  when  Sidney  admitted  it,  the  mes- 
senger gave  him  a  little  package  I  had 
had  gift-wrapped  at  a  Fifth  Avenue 
store,  with  a  birthday  card  enclosed. 
Sidney  opened  it  with  blushes  saying  it 
wasn't  his  birthday  and  faced  a  pocket 
checkbook  which  Tom  and  I  had  taken 
care  to  see  was  even  on  the  right  bank. 


Lola  turned  as  red  as  her  Durante 
nose  and  glared  at  me.  But  Sidney,  it 
seemed,  suddenly  recognized  his  bank 
and  looking  pleased  put  the  checkbook 
in  his  pocket  with  the  remark  that  he'd 
forgotten  his  tonight  and  this  might 
come  in  handy.  Then  the  next  gag  ar- 
rived, being  a  florist's  box  lor  Lola.  She 
sat  looking  at  it  as  if  it  was  a  rattlesnake. 
But  Sidney,  looking  more  pleased  than 
ever,  opened  it  and  held  up  a  COI  sage  ol 
five  orchids  with  a  card  that  read  in  big 
lettering:  "LOVE  FROM  SIDNEY," 
while  the  florist's  boy  wanted  to  know 
which  gentleman  was  Mr.  Leffingwell 
because  the  bill  was  twentylive  dollars. 

Sidney  looked  around  the  table  with 
his  pleased  grin  getting  broader.  'There's 
something  wrong  with  this  picture."  he 
told  the  boy.  'The  other  ladies  have  no 
corsages.  We  want  two  more,  boy,  ex- 
actly like  this  one.  with  the  same  mes- 
sage pinned  on  them!" 

As  tag  to  this  line  he  whipped  out  his 
birthday  present  and  wrote  a  check  foi 
seventy-five  dollars.  "Sidney,"  Lola 
moaned,  "have  you  gone  crazy?"  He 
beamed  at  her. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  liked  this 
sort  of  thing?"  he  said.  "Waiter,  cham- 
pagne! She  likes  champagne,  doesn't 
she?"  he  asked  me.  "And  she  always 
told  me  she  didn't.  Nor  places  like  this. 
Nor  anything  to  do  with  vulgar  osten- 
tation! Lola.  I  have  been  trying  to  hide 
my  true  self  from  you  for  months,  be- 
cause I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  ap- 
prove. But  the  truth  is  I  am  an  awfully 
ostentatious  fellow!" 

1  saw  another  of  our  gags  approaching. 
It  was  too  much  to  face  what  Sidney 
would  make  of  it,  plus  having  overheard 
Tom  a  few  minutes  back  telling  the  Mc- 
Kane in  a  deep  purple  bass  that  he'd 
give  anything  to  stay  and  hear  her  sing 
if  he  had  not  been  honor  bound  to  take 
the  little  woman  to  Chez  Lucy.  I  got 
up  and  said  I  had  to  go  but  wanted  Tom 
to  stay  until  after  the  late  show,  his  weak 
resistance  being  easily  overcome  by  my 
explaining  I  was  tired  and  wanted  to 
rest  in  between.  1  got  away  just  as  a 
new  Western  Union  boy  reached  the 
table.  I  did  not  have  even  a  scientific 
curiosity  to  see  how  Sidney  would  be 
ostentatious  about  Lincoln's  Second  In- 
augural Address  which  he  was  about  to 
receive  collect  at  straight  wire  rates. 

I  am  writing  you  all  this  to  show  you 
how  wrong  the  newspapers  are  in  call- 
ing the  thing  that  happened  later  "the 


aftermath  to  a  gay  party"  I  eertl 
did  not  feel  gay.  When  Tom  fij 
came  to  get  me  he  was  not  looking 
either. 

"They're  all  out  waiting  for  us| 
taxi,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice.  " 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  now^ 
are  going  to  ride  to  Connecticut  an 

Sidney  and  Lola  married." 

"They  can't,"  I  said.     'There's; 
day  wait  oi    something.     I  hey  - 

"Sidney  can  do  an> thing."  lorn | 
"He    admits    it.     He's    been    arra 
waivers  and  ministers  and  honey 
all   evening   just   hv    sending  out 
to   telephone.      I  he    fellow    is   a   re 
Frankenstein  monster  we  have 
in  an  unwitting  moment,  and  now 
tag  can  stop  him." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  said   "t  an'l 

"Lola."  Tom  said,  "is  da/ed. 
I  be  at  live  v.  \i  .  when  I  have  to 
and    hunt    submarines.     I    will   do 
thing  I  can  for  a  pal,  Anne,  but 
have  to  be  your  fiance  in  name  only 
you  leave  me  w  ith  a  bunch  of  li 
besides,  I  am  bound  to  say  my 
comes  first!" 

BY  THAT  time  we  had  reach 
taxi.    Lola  was  dazed  like   lorn 
said.  To  get  six  of  us  in  back  it  was 
essary    to    do    some    doubling. 
Sidney  said  she  could  sit  in  his  lap 
they  were  engaged  she  said  in  a  sij 
voice  she  did  not  think  they  had  l| 
engaged    long    enough.     The    M 
remarked  that  left  it  up  to  the  othi 
gaged  couple.  When  I  did  not  react,' 
ing  forgotten  about  Tom  and  me  h 
moment,  she  said  oh,  well,  and  clii 
into  Cooley's  lap  inviting  him  to  pi 
it  was  all  a  beautiful  dream. 

Cooley  greeted  this  move  by  asll 
hadn't  he  carried  her  weight  enougn 
night  through  two  shows  of  sheer  ho 
where  she  had  fought  such  a  dela; 
action  against  his  stick  anyone  wc 
have  thought  she  was  a  rear  guard 
to  cover  his  retreat.   Sidney  talked  < 
them  about  how  wonderful  it  was  to 
spontaneous  after  all  those  month? 
repression,  and  Tom  muttered  things 
he  hoped  he'd  feel  spontaneous  at 
a.  M.,  and  Lola  kept  on  being  da 
This  is  that  gay  moonlit  ride  the  ndjj! 
papers  talk  about. 

I  never  even  noticed  there  was  a  m 
until  we  ran  out  of  gas.  The  dr 
swears  his  tank  was  full  but  someb' 
must  have  siphoned  it  off.   Anywaj 
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ieral  Electric  Electronic  tubes  speak  for  freedom  in  18  languages 


island  in  the  Pacific  a  soldier  turns  a  dial, 
fhe  balmy  air  comes  a  Christmas  carol.  Lights 
jlergreen  tree,  snow  on  window-ledge,  all  the 
iar  pictures  of  home  are  in  the  golden  song 
ieamed  to  the  distant  war  front  by  the  magic 
>rt-wave  radio. 

ieral  Electric  short-wave  stations,  this  Christ- 
nil  be  the  one  link  with  home  for  many  soldiers 
lors.  These  men  are  f?r  from  America.    But 
ire  not  beyond  the  reach  of  KGEI,  San  Fran- 
and  WGEO  and  WGEA,  Schenectady, 
lily,   a   round-up    of   news,   dance   music   and 
ms  results  is  broadcast.    To  the  Far  East,  also, 


/ 


General  Electric  stations  speak  in  Malay,  Dutch, 
Japanese,  Burmese,  Korean,  Thai,  and  ten  Filipino 
dialects;  and  to  Europe, in  French,  Spanish. German. 
Italian,  Swedish,  and  six  other  languages.  Special 
programs  are  beamed  to  Latin  America. 

This  handclasp  from  a  free  people  to  men  with 
freedom  in  their  hearts  is  a  triumph  of  electronics. 
It  is  the  electronic  tube  that  flings  the  spoken  word 
into  the  sky,  and  the  electronic  tube  that  captures 
the  word  and  gives  it  a  voice  in  your  radio.  And 
the  engineering  excellence  that  creates  the  great 
General  Electric  transmitters  is  found  also  in  the 
radio  built  by  General  Electric  for  the  home. 


The  fascinating  story  of  electronics  is  told  in  a 
new  32-page  book:  "Electronics  —  a  New  Science 
for  a  New  World."  This  booklet  is  free.  Write  for 
your  copy  (publication  GED-1028)  to  Radio.  Tele- 
vision, and  Electronics  Department,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Listen  to  the  Genernl  Electric  Radio  News  Program,  with 
Frazier  Hunt,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  evenings,  over 
C.B.S.  and  American  (FM)  networks.    See  newspapers  for  time. 


GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


Leader  in  radio,  television,  and  electronic  research 


Every  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic  instrument 

This  is  a  General  Electric  electronic  tube,  used  in  all  General 
Electric  radio  sets.  Electronic  tubes  that  make  it  possible  to 
broadcast    radio    and    television    are    essentially    of    this    kind. 
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V'ictory  for  America  on  far  flung 
fronts  is  a  thousand  things  .  .  . 
socks  and  solenoids,  goggles 
and  gasoline  and  quinine  as 
well  as  food,  guns,  planes  and 
tanks.  And  to  transport  these 
things  upon  which  the  very 
lives  of  our  righting  men  de- 
pend, is  the  staggering  problem 
of  the  Army  Services  of  Supply 
...  a  problem  which  you  and 
your  coal  dealer  can  help  solve 
— together. 

FOR  VICTORY . . . 
COOPERATE  WITH  YOUR  COAL  DEALER 

Order  your  coal  needs  well  in 
advance  and  enable  your  dealer 
to  get  his  shipments  when  they 
least  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
war  materials— -also  this  ad- 
vance ordering  will  enable  your 
dealer  to  plan  deliveries  to  use 
the  minimum  of  equipment 
and  save  gasoline  and  tires. 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  COMFORT . . . 
ASK  YOUR  COAL  DEALER'S  ADVICE 

Ask  your  dealer's  advice  on  the 
coal  to  buy — remember  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  coal  and  many  different 
kinds   of   heating   equipment. 


The  cheapest  coal  may  not 
always  be  the  most  economical. 
And  to  conserve  coal  and  get 
the  most  efficient  heating  re- 
sults—ask your  dealer's  advice 
on  firing,  banking  and  regulat- 
ing your  furnace  this  winter. 
For  Victory— and  for  your 
own  comfort— cooperate  with 
your  coal  dealer.  Then,  after 
the  War  is  finished  turn  your 
heating  worries  over  to  the 
Combustioneer  Automatic 
Coal  Stoker. 


HOW  COMBUSTIONEER 
IS  COOPERATING  FOR  VICTORY 

To  help  speed  production  for 
Victory,  Combust  ioneer's 
entire  manufacturing  facili- 
ties are  dedicated  to  the  full 
scale  precision  production  of 
gun  turrets,  propeller  hubs 
and  other  products  for  Ameri- 
can Warplanes. 


COMBUSTIONEER  USERS 

If  you  own  a  Combustioneer, 
take  care  of  it.  Let  your  dealer 
inspect  and  service  it  so  that 
you  may  enjoy,  to  the  utmost, 
the  money-saving  efficiency  of 
uniform,  economical  Auto- 
matic Coal  Firing. 


Cmtus&meeri 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  STOKER 

FOR  HOMES,  APARTMENTS  AND  FACTORIES 


DIVISION,  THE  STEEl  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Keep  on  making  it  hoi  for  the  Axis — Buy  More  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 


gave  out,  on  a  nice  lonely  stretch  of 
coast  road  where  nobody  could  remem- 
ber how  far  back  the  last  house  had 
been,  and  Sidney  had  to  write  one  of 
his  checks  before  the  driver  would  start 
walking  to  see. 

There  had  been  a  crossroads  we  could 
remember  about  half  a  mile  back. 
Cooley  said  his  legs  needed  stretching 
after  their  dose  of  McKane,  so  he  would 
walk  that  far  with  the  driver  and  wait 
on  the  chance  of  flagging  something  that 
might  be  going  the  other  way.  McKane 
said  she  was  afraid  the  gestures  of  flag- 
ging a  car  were  too  much  like  band  lead- 
ing for  Cooley  to  be  able  to  do  it  without 
an  audience,  so  she'd  go  with  him.  They 
went  off  like  that  leaving  Tom  and  Sid- 
ney and  Lola  and  me  to  guard  the  tires 
as  Sidney  merrily  put  it. 

You  would  have  thought  it  was  enough 
to  stop  Sidney.  Instead  he  pulled  out  a 
pack  of  cards  he  said  he  had  picked  up 
at  the  Savoy  "just  in  case  the  tempo 
lagged  anywhere"  and  suggested  we  un- 
lax  with  a  little  gin  rummy.  It  is  another 
phase  of  the  evening  which  in  the  pa- 
pers gives  the  wrong  impression.  The 
idea  of  four  people  playing- gin  rummy 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  beside  a  taxi 
has  sort  of  a  frivolous  sound  unless  you 
know  the  spirit  of  cold  desperation  in 
which  it  was  being  done  by  at  least  three 
of  us. 

It  is  probably  lucky  those  Nazis  saw 
only  the  frivolous  part  which  made  them 
underestimate  us.  Anyway,  there  they 
were  all  at  once.  Two  men  in  real  Ger- 
man navy  uniforms,  pointing  guns  at  us, 
plus  requests  that  we  start  reaching  for 
stars  quickly.  There  was  one  big  Nazi 
and  one  little.  The  little  one  informed 
us  in  very  good  English  that  he  was  sorry 
to  disturb  our  game  but  they  wanted  the 
use  of  Tom's  uniform  and  Sidney's  suit 
for  a  few  hours,  just  until  they  contacted 
some  friends. 

EVEN  with  his  hands  up  and  a  gun 
pointed  at  him  Sidney  had  to  go  on 
talking.  "You  don't  mean  take  them  off 
here?"  he  wanted  to  know.  "Right  in 
front  of  these  ladies?  I  thought  you  fel- 
lows brought  your  own  changes!" 

"We  left  the  submarine  on  rather  short 
notice,"  the  little  Nazi  said.  "You  are 
not  by  any  chance,"  he  asked  Tom  po- 
litely, "the  flier  who  sunk  us  today?" 

"When  I  sink  'em  they  stay  sunk," 
Tom  said.  "And  if  you  want  this  uni- 
form you  will  have  to  come  and  get  it." 

"To  get  a  uniform  off  a  dead  man 
takes  longer,"  the  little  Nazi  said.  "But 
you  are  using  up  the  time  we  thought 
we'd  save." 

Lola  was  whispering  to  Sidney.  The 
big  Nazi  pointed  his  gun  at  her  and 
growled.  Then  all  at  once  Lola's  Charlie 
McCarthy  voice  barked  from  a  space 
behind  the  big  Nazi.  "All  right,  boys, 
put  'em  up!"  The  big  Nazi's  head  turned 
for  a  second  and  Sidney  went  for  him, 
tackling  low  with  a  lunge  that  knocked 
the  gun  out  of  his  hand.  The  little  Nazi 
shot  at  Sidney  and  missed  as  Sidney  got 
the  big  one's  gun  and  Tom  closed  on  the 
little  one. 

It  probably  couldn't  have  happened 
if  they  had  not  been  slightly  off  guard, 
having  misjudged  our  state  of  soberness 
by  appearances,  the  way  the  newspapers 
have  gone  on  doing.  Anyway  it  was  all 
over  before  I  could  get  as  scared  as  I 
am  now  writing  about  it.  When  the  taxi 
driver  and  Cooley  and  the  McKane  ar- 
rived in  a  car  half  an  hour  later  the 
Nazis  were  safely  tied  up  with  the  tow- 
rope  from  the  taxi  while  we  were  still 
covering  them  with  their  guns.  We  had 
absolutely  not  gone  back  to  the  gin 
rummy  game  the  way  the  papers  have 
said. 

I  am  sure  the  McKane  is  responsible 


for  that  touch.  That  publicity  h< 
tried  to  stand  in  with  the  press  by 
ing  them  all  the  details  that  would 
been  better  left  out,  including  the 
that  Tom  was  my  fiance\  If  it  had 
been  for  her  giving  them  the  whole 
party  angle  they  would  not  have  trie 
make  it  gayer  by  saying  we  were  all 
on  our  way  to  be  married  instead  of 
Sidney  and  Lola.  So  it  is  she  wh 
really  responsible  for  those  front- 
pictures  labeled  "Nazi  Capture  I 
pones  Double  Elopement." 

So  it  is  all  her  fault  that  you  ma> 
tually  be  thinking  Tom  and  I  are  i 
ricd  by  now.   When  as  a  matter  of 
not  even  Lola  is,  because  since  sr 
no  longer  dazed  she  has  decided  she 
not  marry  Sidney  if  that  is  his  true 
and  does  not  know  how  to  break 
him  since  he  is  so  happy  about  b 
that  true  self  at  last  and  has  been  s> 
ing  her  presents  all  day  that  she  i 
not  dare  open. 
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SHE  has  had  about  fifty  phone  i 
with  offers  of  jobs  and  reporters 
ing  for  interviews.  But  that  does 
cheer  her  any  more  than  the  calls  I  \ 
been  getting  cheer  me.  Because  afte 
I  am  only  famous  on  account  of  Lc 
Charlie  McCarthy  trick  and  the 
Kane's  big  mouth.  And  Lola  says  f: 
now  on  she  will  be  typed  as  a  stra 
ventriloquist  and  spend  the  rest  of 
life  bouncing  "Put  'em  up,  boys!" 
the  shoulders  of  floor-show  chori 
which  is  one  of  the  specialties  she 
been  offered. 

Tom  feels  as  badly  about  it  as  we 
He  says  if  you  walk  out  on  me  after 
ing  those  pictures  he  is  willing  to 
through  with  his  part  and  be  my  fia 
not  in  name  only.  I  told  him  he  w< 
have  to  wait  until  I  hear  from  you 

Meanwhile  I  do  not  know  whal 
keep  saying  to  Cooley  who  cannot 
derstand  why  I  am  so  upset.  If  I  exp 
I  will  have  to  tell  him  why  I  said  1 
was  my  fiancd  in  the  first  place 
thinking  it  over  from  Cooley's  sini 
point  of  view  he  might  even  take  i 
a  compliment  that  I  should  have  g 
to  so  much  trouble  to  protect  ray  ■-• 
from  him. 

My  one  hope  is  you  are  somewfjJ»i 
where  you  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
those  newspapers.    Oh,  Nat,  I  am 
wishing  you  any  hard  luck.    But  i 
could  only  believe  right  now  you 
stranded  in  your  plane  somewhere  \ 
off   from   civilization   I   would   feel 
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much  better. 
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Love,  sadly, 

Anne 
Nat  Dear: 

I  am  dazed,  like  Lola  on  the  Sid 
ride.  I  could  understand  your  being 
set  if  you  had  seen  those  newspap 
But  I  thought  my  letters  explained 
erything. 

That  chief  petty  officer  of  yours,  N 
Vardy,  may  be  a  fine  flier  and  your  \ 
et  cetera.  But  he  is  not  acquainted  » 
certain  traditions  of  show  business  s' 
as  going  easy  with  bad  news  until  a; 
the  performance.  There  I  was  star  of 
whole  USO  show  that  I  had  persuai 
them  to  send  to  Northeast  Station  s 
could  be  where  you  were.  And  you  w 
gone,  with  pal  Nick  pleasantly  rema 
ing  five  minutes  before  I  had  to  w 
out  on  that  stage: 

"I  don't  know  what  you  wrote  in  th 
letters,  Miss  Holiday.  But  after  re 
ing  them  Lieutenant  Spencer  was 
changed  man.  He  had  to  get  to  r* 
York  at  any  cost!" 

Lola  says  I  will  get  over  it,  the  \ 
she  has  gotten  over  the  Army  chang 
their  minds  about  Sidney's  weak  e 
since  he  helped  capture  those  Nazis. 
seems  to  think  it  is  an  equal  tragi 
simply   because   Sidney   was   called 
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nly  she  did  not  have  time  to  ex- 

about  not  loving  his  true  self  and 

still  sending  her  presents.    There 

use  telling  her  it  is  hardly  the  same 

Especially  as  she  at  least  has  the 

its,  which  she  has  started  to  open 

1V|     ie  is  at  a  safe  distance. 

:i    ien  I  remember  how  happy  I  was 

day  when  pal  Nick  called  to  tell 

ou  were  back  at  Northeast.   Then 

I  realized  Nick  Vardy  was  telling 

lat  old  drip  of  a  captain  had  put 

til  on  restrictions  on  account  of  the 

arine  emergency,  so  nobody  could 

the  station  or  have  guests  or  even 

nal  phone  calls,  it  seemed  as  if  I 

n't  bear  it.    Especially  with   that 

already  beginning  to  be  a  pal  by 

ig  no  time  to  answer  questions  be- 

he  explained  he  had  been  sent  off 

tation  on  official   business  which 

he  only  reason  he  was  able  to  call 

:    >r  you  and  he  couldn't  talk  forever. 

had   not   been    talking    forever, 

I  did  ask  if  you  had  been  any- 

there  were  newspapers.   He  said 

here  had  been  no  mail  at  all,  but 

he  had  left,  you  were  on  your  way 

station  post  office  where  you  were 

ig  to  find  all  my  letters.   Oh,  Nat. 

i  I  think  how  relieved  I  was  to 

you  hadn't  seen  those  papers,  and 

going  to  get  my  letters. 

:11,  that  was  all  he  said  except  the 

applesauce    about    things    being 

[d  to  let  up  in  a  few  days  and  you 

d  call  as  soon  as  possible.    I  said 

t  he  even  send  his  love,  and  pal  Nick 

he  had  no  more  change  and  hung 

f  he  had  been  a  little  more  sympa- 

aft    J  I  might  not  have  gotten  in  that 

of  desperate  mood  where  you  have 

,ve  action. 

it  I  do  not  want  to  blame  anyone 
for  what  I  did  even  though  Lola 
the  one  who  suggested  the  idea.  I 
I  did  not  know  these  USO  shows 
50  into  restricted  areas.  But  she  had 
in  one  of  theirx 
id 
's 


IAT  is  why  I  came  to  give  camp 
hows  this  sob  story  of  how  much 
valiant  restricted  submarine  chasers 
rtheast  needed  a  show  and  if  they'd 
one  there  Sunday  night  I  would 
ateer  my  now  valuable  services.  A 
.  ago  they  wouldn't  have  listened  to 
It  is  just  one  more  irony  of  my  hol- 
success  that  now  they  did.  They 
d  Northeast  to  ask  if  they  would  like 
ow  and  the  thing  went  through  as 
3th  as  Cooley's  grin. 
»  I  arrived  at  Northeast  just  about 
ma  ime  you  were  landing  in  New  York, 
ourse  you  hadn't  been  able  to  let  me 
t\  v  on  account  of  that  old  drip's  re- 
tions  on  personal  messages.  Any 
e  than  I  had  been  able  to  let  you 
w,  and  as  pal  Nick  explained,  you 
this  chance  to  fly  to  New  York  on 
oment's  notice.  So  there  you  were 
no  planes  flying  back  and  there  I 
listening    to    Knife-in-the-Wound 

don't  know  what  you  said  in  those 
rs.  But  he  had  to  get  to  New  York 
ny  cost.   When  you  are  as  rich  as 


that  in  this  man's  war,  Miss  Holiday, 
something  generally  comes  along  that's 
that  expensive.  It  was  a  special  mission 
this  time.  Lieutenant  Spencer  bought 
his  trip  to  New  York  by  volunteering  for 
that  mission.  He  has  to  leave  New  York 
at  midnight  and  one  thing  ought  to  con- 
sole you,  he  will  not  be  where  he  can  get 
any  more  of  your  letters  for  a  while." 

If  Nick  did  not  put  that  last  in  those 
words  he  might  as  well  have.  So  then  I 
had  to  go  out  and  sing  all  your  favorite 
songs  which  it  was  too  late  to  change. 
Afterward  the  station  gave  me  a  party 
where  I  received  the  honorary  title  of 
Miss  Northeast  Station,  because  they 
were  all  so  grateful  for  bighearted  little 
me  bringing  this  show,  and  that  old  drip 
of  a  captain  himself  pinned  the  title  on 
me  that  some  yeoman  had  run  up  on 
a  white  satin  streamer.  All  this  time  I 
was  dazed  and  I  still  am. 

IT  IS  what  I  told  Cooley  this  afternoon 
when  he  asked  what  gave.     "I  am 
dazed,"  I  said. 

"So  am  I,"  he  said.  "McKane  and  I 
got  married  yesterday." 

I  was  so  surprised  I  could  not  say 
anything  beyond  inquiring  how  they  had 
done  it  without  Sidney. 

"Oh,  I  took  out  the  license  quite  a 
while  ago,"  he  said.  "Under  our  real 
names,  which  are  George  Glotz  and  Es- 
telle  Humperdinck.  She  knew  what  it 
meant  to  give  in  to  that  setup.  But  I 
have  finally  won  the  battle." 

I  looked  at  him  just  sort  of  overcome 
because  if  McKane  let  herself  in  for  all 
the  lack  of  wedding  publicity  those 
names  would  get,  I  knew  it  must  be  real 
love  that  I  had  not  even  slightly  sus- 
pected.   He  grinned  back. 

"Not  getting  more  space  in  your  news 
break  helped  soften  her  up,"  he  said. 
"By  and  large  you  have  been  very  use- 
ful to  me.  .  .  .  She  is  retiring  to  private 
life,  my  only  concession  being  that  in- 
stead of  Mrs.  Glotz  she  can  call  herself 
Mrs.  Eddie  Cooley.  After  this  week,  you 
take  over  in  the  Venetian  Room." 

It  is  a  bigger  spot  than  anything  I 
have  yet  been  offered.  But  all  I  could 
say  was,  "He's  gone." 

"Oh,  the  boy  friend,"  Cooley  said. 
"Well,  heck,  you  knew  he  would.  Fliers 
don't  stay  on  the  ground  forever!" 

I  realized  he  was  still  talking  about 
Tom.  But  I  did  not  have  the  strength  to 
explain  about  that  at  the  moment  and 
maybe  I  will  not  have  to  until  you  come 
back,  since  Tom  has  been  so  busy  rest- 
ing from  what  he  calls  the  strain  of  be- 
ing a  fiance"  in  name  only  that  he  has 
not  been  in  town  lately. 

So  I  said  nothing,  standing  on  the 
Cocktail  Room  platform  alone  with  my 
thoughts  and  Cooley's  fiendish  grin. 
"Come  on,"  he  said.  "Remember,  you 
still  have  your  art.  We'll  open  with  I'll 
Never  Smile  Again!" 

Which  I  will  close  with,  Nat,  because 
that  is  the  way  I  feel.  I  still  cannot  seem 
to  figure  what  upset  you  so  about  my 
letters.  Love,  bitterly, 

Miss  Northeast  Station 
[The  End] 


The  "home  front"  physician 
—3  ways  you  can  /ie/p  Aim 


►  Go  to  his  office  if  you  can  .  .  . 

►  Phone  early  when  a  house  visit  is 
necessary  .  .  ►  Be  patient  if  you  have 
to  wait.  Doctors  over  military  age 
must  now  carry  an  extra  burden.  Help 
them  ration  their  precious  hours. 

Your  dollars,  too,  require  skilful 
rationing,  to  make  your  present  in- 
come protect  your  future  needs. 
Trained  life  insurance  men  can  help 
you  in  that  vital  wartime  task. 

Premium  dollars  earn  service 
stripes  too.  They  buck  up  morale  by 
giving  that  immediate,  financial  pro- 


tection that  families  need  today.  Be- 
cause premium  dollars  are  dollars 
saved,  they  help  to  combat  higher 
living  costs.  And  finally,  they  bolster 
the  fighting  front  by  moving  into 
U.  S.  Government  Bonds  and  other 
investments  to  finance  war  needs. 

For  adequate  insurance  protection 
— which  will  still  leave  cash  for  War 
Bond  purchases — ask  a  Mutual  Life 
man  in  your  community  about  our 
4  new  "dollar-saver"  policies  that 
meet  the  wartime  needs  of  many 
family  heads. 


Hfitft  Todaqjin  flu*  /(tu.  %0o4/it~ 


Read  how  modest  sums  invested  regu- 
larly in  these  Mutual  Life  Policies 

lift  the  fear  of  dependence  from  your  family — assure  yourself 

an  income  in  later  years.  Ask  for  Booklet  C~6. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


1843-  Fi rsr  Policy  Issued 


Lewis  W.  Douglas,  7h*ud~sT 
1942-  More  man  900,000  Policyholders 


34      NASSAU      STREET      •      NEW      YORK      CITY 
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WAR    RESEARCH 
AMD   PRODUCTION  TODAY 


■•■ 


TODAY,  in  this  season  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Men,  we  are  all  joined  in  a  world  struggle 
to  preserve  those  ideals  for  the  future. 
With  faith  in  our  cause  and  confidence  in 
our  strength,  we  look  forward  with  hope 
to  the  Christmas  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  no  idle  wish  that  gives  us  this 
vision  of  the  future.  Come  what  may,  we 
are  prepared  for  the  trials  and  sacrifices 
which  are  the  price  of  Victory.  And  in  the 


miracles  which  industrial  America  is  p 
forming  for  war,  we  see  the  dawn  o 
brighter  day  for  all  mankind. 

With  this  incentive  and  inspiration,  i 
men  and  women  of  Philco  are  servi 
every  branch  of  our  fighting  forces,  on 
ground,  in  the  air,  above  and  below 
surface  of  the  sea.  Tanks,  planes  and  sh 
are  fighting  for  freedom  today,  equipp 
with  ingenious  radio  communications  < 
vices  from  Philco's  production  lines.  Fu;| 
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shells,  made  by  Philco  soldiers  of 
uction,  are  carrying  destruction  to  the 
ny.  Huge  Philco  electric  storage  bat- 
's are  doing  heavy  duty  jobs  for  the 
y  and  the  Navy. 

fi  all  this,  the  special  field  of  Philcos 
iers  of  production  is  the  science  of 
tronics.  Here,  their  peacetime  products 
:  made  Philco  famous  in  millions  of 
rican  homes.  Now,  under  the  grim 
p  of  war,  their  laboratories  are  creating 
Id  miracles  of  electronic  science  that 
Iht  otherwise  have  waited  years  for  the 
It  of  day.  With  Victory,  their  deadly 
pose  will  be  translated  into  new  and 
reamed-of  wonders  of  comfort,  con- 
lence  and  entertainment.  Yes,  the  life 
>morrow  . . .  the  Christmas  of  tomorrow 
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.  .  .  will  be  happier  and  brighter  for  the 
scientific  achievements  of  today. 

For  Victory  .  .  .  for  this  promise  of  the 
future  .  .  .  the  message  of  Christmas  1942 
is  "Buy  War  Bonds."  Buy  them,  regularly, 
so  that  our  boys  at  the  front  can  have  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  fighting 
equipment  which  they  need  to  conquer. 
Buy  them  so  that,  when  Victory  is  won, 
you  will  have  the  means  to  enjoy  the 
brighter  Christmas  tomorrow  that  will  come 
from  war  research  and  production  today. 


THE  ARMY-NAVT  "E"  FLAG 
has  been  awarded  four  times  to 
the  men  and  women  of  Philco 
for  "Excellence"  in  war  pro- 
duction ...  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Longest 
Way  Round 

By  W.  G.  Hardy 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  STREET 


Such  men  can  only  be  killed,  they  cannij 
be  beaten.  So  the  Battle  of  Crete  gc 


\i 


WAR  thumbs  its  nose  at  the  unlikelihood  < 
incidence  and  specializes  in  the  unprt 
able.  And  so,  an  hour  before  dawn  o 
morning  after  the  British  had  been  cleared  01 
northern  Crete,  Barry  Sundridge,  direct,  rawb 
Aussie  from  the  backlands  of  Melbourne,  and 
Captain  Ronald  Purvis,  lithe,  dapper  Englishman 
of  Winchester  and  Cambridge,  came  face  to  face 
deserted  Greek  village,  perched,  a  couple  of  mill 
so  inland  from  Herakleion,  on  the  western  bank  o 
Xeropotamos.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  touch 
go  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  light  whether  or  no 
Aussie's  bayonet  would  be  through  the  Englishn 
uniform  before  he  recognized  it. 

Once  this  occurrence  was  averted  and  brief  n 
ductions  effected,  the  two  men  measured  each  o 
Neither  was  particularly  pleased  by  what  he  saw. 
Purvis,  who  had  escaped  from  a  Nazi  prison  c 
during  the  night,  and  who  had  come  into  the  vi 
in  search  of  food  and  weapons,  Barry  was  just  anc 
of  those  Aussie  privates  whose  fighting  qualities 
admired  but  whose  somewhat  insolent  independ 
and  lack  of  formal  discipline  one  deplored.  He  w 
have  been  surprised  indeed  to  have  known  that  ir 
Australian's  level  gaze  there  was  not  only  anger 
contempt. 

Barry,  in  fact,  was  scarcely  normal.  When 
hour  before,  he  had  recovered  consciousness,  on  a 
side  to  the  north,  it  had  been  to  find  his  you 
brother,  Dick,  dead  beside  him.  He  had  sat 
while  with  an  almost  unendurable  sense  of  loss 
him.  In  those  moments  and  in  the  moment,  when, 
last  gesture,  he  had  placed  a  helmet  over  his  brotl 
face,  the  conviction,  built  up  by  the  fighting  in  Gr 
and  Crete,  that  the  British  staff  was  away  behind 
times  had  been  transmitted  into  a  savage  and  per* 
bitterness — so  personal  that  now,  as  he  saw  the 
tabs  of  the  staff  officer,  he  wanted  to  fire  at  Pu 
But  he  didn't.  After  all,  they  were  in  the  same  n 
He  remarked  gruffly,  "Got  a  rifle,  I  see." 

THE  omission  of  the  "sir"  by  an  Aussie  didn't  t 
ble  Purvis.  Without  speaking,  he  gestured  tov 
the  square  behind  him  in  which  a  crater  and  the  f 
ments  of  a  group  of  Tommies  showed  where  a  ( 
man  bomb  had  dropped.    Barry  got  the  idea. 

"Know  how  to  use  it?"  he  asked  disagreeably. 

Purvis  raised  his  eyebrows  a  trifle.    "Yes." 

"Find  any  grub?" 

Purvis  shook  his  head. 

"I've  plenty."  Barry  slung  his  rifle  over  his  sh 
der,  made  sure  that  a  couple  of  salvaged  Mills  boi 
were  convenient  for  instant  use,  and  turned  up 
street.    "Let's  travel,"  he  flung  over  his  shoulder. 

Purvis  fell  into  step  beside  him.  The  two  i 
avoided  a  mangled  donkey,  half  buried  under 
rubble  of  a  shattered  mud-brick  house,  made  a  det 
around  a  couple  of  dead  Cretans,  and  clambered 
the  slope  of  the  hill  to  which  the  village  clung.  At 
top  they  paused  to  get  their  bearings.  High  ab 
their  heads  they  could  hear  the  beat  of  the  pis 
which  were  shuttling  back  and  forth  ceaselessly 
bomb  the  remnants  of  the  British  army. 

Purvis  turned  to  glance  to  the  south.    Barry 
lowed  his  gaze  across  the  plain  to  the  peaks  of 
central  range  of  Crete  running  from  the  pug-n 
profile  of  Mount  Iuktas  oh  their  left  to  the  towei 
summit  of  Ida  over  to  the  (Continued  on  page 


Barry  kept  going.  "Stop,  you  fool,"  Purvis  called 
sharply.  Something  in  his  tone  made  Barry  look 
hind  him.  The  Englishman  had  his  rifle  pointed  at ) 


Is  Eye  Turkey  (better  order  now!)  His 
\ess,  tenderness,  juiciness,  and  fine  flavor  are 
tmas  Cheer"  itself!  Pampered,  special- 
,  this  noble  bird  is  selected  to  give  10% 
'bite  meat!  Drawn  of  all  waste — full  ten- 
s  and  goodness  are  captured  by  Qitick- 
g!  Guaranteed  the  finest  you  ever  ate — or 
>ack.!  (P.  S.  If  you're  not  serving  a  turkey, 
lirds  Eye  Roasting  Chicken — delicious!) 


/it  _  »|  «  Garden -fresh  straw- 
l/"6*'»  IV*"  I  berries  in  December — 
what  a  Christmas  Cheer!  Birds  Eye  Strawber- 
ries— sun-ripe,  fresh-tasting,  delicious!  All  cleaned, 
sliced,  sweetened.  Quick-Freezing  has  captured 
all  their  "just-picked"  flavor.  Box  serves  4. 
Try  them  today — on  a  short  cake,  in  a  tart,  on 
ice  cream,  or  with  cream! 


PL         1/     /»       Birds  Eye  Green 
CneSt  NO.  %      Peas!  {Money. 

saving  Special  Dec.  14-26.)  Tenderly 
raised  to  peak  goodness,  the  sweet- 
est, most  garden-fresh  of  these  peas 
are  selected  and  instantly  Quick- 


Frozen!  All  that  delicious  freshness 
is  captured! 

Too,  they're  shelled,  washed,  ready 
to  cook  .  .  .  box  serves  4!  NUTRI- 
TIOUS? They're  a-poppin  with  vi- 
tamins and  good-for-you  things! 


Cheer  No.  3 


Golden  delicious  Squash  !  (Special — 
Dec.  14-26.)  Another  tempting  Birds 

Eye  treat!  This  garden-fresh  Squash  is  perfectly  sun-ripened 

— washed — cooked — pureed — Quick-Frozen!  It's  work-free! 

Just  re-heat  and  serve!  Grand  as  a  vegetable,  or  in  a  pie! 

Its  flavor  will  get  you! 


MEATS -POULTRY 
SEAFOODS 
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yy/  -  /    Other  out-of -season,  extra  de- 

Lsn**(Zr *>  •  Iicious  treats  to  light  up 
yourHolidaySeason!  Baby  Lima  Beans — 
tender,  fat  young  rascals!  (Or  larger  lord 
Hooks  )  Quick-Frozen  at  peak  freshness  .  .  . 
shelled,  washed,  ready-to-cook!  Try  'em  ! 


GOLDEN  SWEET  Corn-on-Cob— a 
most  unusual  dish!  And  dewy-fresh  French 
Beans — sliced  lengthwise!  Tender  Broc- 
coli— with  even  its  garden-green  color  re- 
tained. Dessert?  Cherry  Pie!  Made  with 
tree-ripened  red  sour  cherries,  all  pitted! 


Collier's  for  December  19,  1942 

The  Hunters 

Continued  from  page    18 


there's  another  chance  at  sunrise. .  .  .  Bet- 
ter mow.  though,  from  the  Congo  side." 

"You've  been  about  a  lot.  haven't  you, 
Michael.'" 

Only  the  use  of  his  name  was  inti- 
macy: her  voice  was  gently  impersonal. 
The  voice  she  had  lor  someone  met  at 
tea. 

"Quite  a  bit.  I've  had  time  for  it,  you 
know.  Sixteen  years." 

That  sounded  as  if  he  wished  to  refer 
to  old  times  and  he  said  quickly.  "But* 
you'll  see  forest,  on  this  trip  to  Portal. 
The  fringe  of  one.  A  fine  forest.  There 
are  places,  farther  in,  that  make  your 
heart  turn  over,  they're  so  lovely." 

Why  was  he  talking  to  her,  seriously, 
of  loveliness?  That  was  the  way  he  used 
to  talk.  Immediately  her  voice  took  on  a 
greater  intimacy.  She  said,  "My  heart 
hasn't  turned  over  in  a  long  while,  Mi- 
chael." 

He  had  a  tight  smile  for  that.  "Not 
since  Winston  died?" 

She  was  silent.  Then,  "Do  you  have  to 
say  things  like  that?" 

"No.  That  was  stooping  for  a  stone,  I 
admit." 

"He  was  a  nice  person,  Michael.  But 
—old." 

"Ah,  you  have  to  take  the  sour  with 
the  sweet." 

"I  sound  as  if  I  were  trying  to  make 
you  sorry  for  me,  don't  I?  ...  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  a  little.  I  was  a  very 
sorry  girl  when  I — when  I  married." 

"But  it  had  to  be,  hadn't  it?" 

"Yes!"  said  Claire  sharply.  "You 
know — " 

"I  know.  I  always  approved  your 
sound  sense  even  when  it — irked."  His 
voice  was  lazily  detached.  "We  were  a 
pair  of  young  fools,  of  course,  those  days 
in  England." 

"Yes,  we  were  .  .  .  but  we  were  happy 
fools,"  she  said  reflectively.  "And  that 
never  comes  again." 

SHE  sighed.  Michael's  ears  were  pricked 
for  dramatization  but  they  caught 
only  honest  confession  in  that  sigh.  .  .  . 
Well,  why  shouldn't  it  be  honest?  She 
had  loved  him.  Not  enough,  in  the  end, 
but  feverishly  while  it  lasted. 

"Nothing  is  ever  the  same  again,"  he 
said  cheerfully. 

"No.  That's  why  I  never  meant  to  see 
you  out  here." 

"Didn't  you  expect  you'd  run  into 
me?" 

"Not  in  Uganda.  I  was  startled  to  see 
you  there.  I  thought  you  were  in  Tan- 
ganyika." 

"Ah,  you  hadn't  followed  my — ca- 
reer?" 

"All  I  ever  heard,"  she  said,  her  voice 
lightly  amused,  "was  something  about  a 
scandal." 

"Ha!  The  lovely  Mrs.  Roniff?  .  .  . 
That  got  about  at  home?" 

"A  bit.  Someone  I  knew  met  her  at  a 
country  house  and  happened  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  story  about  her  and  a  young 
A.D.C.  in  Africa — a  Michael  Garrick. 
After  that  I  didn't  hear  anything  more. 
I  don't  know  your  people,  you  know." 

"There  weren't  many  to  know." 

He  had  been  at  a  canteen,  behind  the 
front,  when  the  letters  came  telling  him 
his  father  and  mother  had  died  of  influ- 
enza. There  was  a  little  note  his  mother 
had  written:  "To  my  son  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday." 

That  birthday  was  not  for  three  weeks. 
It  came,  as  it  happened,  just  after  the  Ar- 
mistice. His  mother  had  thought  him 
too  young  to  enlist;  she  had  wanted  him 
to  stay  longer  at  Oxford. 


So  he  had  come  back,  after  the  war, 
to  an  empty  house  and  to  empty  pockets. 
for  the  death  duties  took  most  of  the 
cash,  leaving  the  house  he  could  not  sell 
hut  managed,  finally,  to  let.  He  lived  on 
the  rental  and  on  the  sale  of  his  father's 
librai  >  his  father  had  been  a  counselor 
at  law;  for  three  years  he  drifted  from 
one  haphazard  occupation  to  another, 
then  he  tried  desperately  for  something 
worth  while,  because  by  then  he  had  met 
Claire  and  was  in  love  with  her.  An  un- 
cle steered  him  into  the  training  for  a 
civil  servant  of  the  empire.  After  the 
empire  discarded  him  the  uncle  had 
washed  his  hands  of  him,  but  not  before 


"She's  twenty-nine.  She  was  twenty- 
two  then." 

He  did  not  propose  to  talk  to  her  about 
Tommy.  He  said,  too  quick l\.  "See  that 
glistening  stuff,  like  holly?  That's  cof- 
fee, in  case  no  one  has  told  you  before. 
Bob  McNare  will  tell  you  all  about  col- 
fee.  Rohusta  and  Arabic. i.  Hedoteson  it." 

She.  it  appeared,  was  not  going  to  talk 
about  Bob  McNare. 

"Don't  you?" 

"Dote  on  it?  No.  I  grow  the  stuff, 
among  other  things.  I  like  the  planter's 
life.  You're  a  king  in  a  small  way." 

"You  always  had.  royal  ways,  Mi- 
chael." 
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"Is  this  the  right  way  to  Santa  Claus?" 


he  had  sold  the  house.  That  money 
bought  the  coffee  farm.  Now  the  uncle 
was  dead  and  the  cousins  were  strangers. 

Claire's  voice  recalled  his  thought: 
"You  might  have  sent  me  a  card  when 
you  married." 

"I  never  thought  of  it." 

He  had  thought  of  it  incessantly.  On 
his  wedding  day  Claire  had  walked  his 
heart  like  a  ghost.  He  had  got  sodden 
drunk  to  lay  that  ghost.  Ghosts  were 
potent.   More  potent  than  reality. 

"I  should  have  been  glad  for  you  .  .  . 
she's  sweet,  Michael.  Where  did  you 
meet  her?" 

"Cape  Town."   He  was  curt. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Cape  Town?" 

"I'd  gone  down  on  the  boat  for  the 
trip — to  shake  off  fever." 

"And  why  was  she  out  there?" 

"Visiting  an  uncle.  And  I  married  her 
before  she  had  time  to  hear  of  my  wicked 
reputation,"  he  said,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  indenting  mockingly. 

"Isn't  she  quite  young?" 


Her  eyes  were  smiling  at  him,  blue  as 
the  bluest  water,  blue  as  a  kingfisher's 
feather. 

"Do  you  remember  that  fancy  dress  at 
Lady  Burdon's  where  you  went  as  King 
Charles  and  I  as  Nell  Gwyn?  And  Mother 
thought  it  wasn't  nice  for  me  to  go  as 
Nell?" 

"And  you  let  your  oranges  roll  out  on 
the  floor.  And  Toby  Lamenter  went 
down  on  them." 

FOR  a  moment  his  voice  was  the  voice 
of  a  younger  Michael,  eager,  amused. 
Then  he  gave  a  harsh,  dismissing  laugh. 
"Well,  I'm  Charley  over  the  Water  now, 
in  shirt  and  shorts." 

"I  expect  Charley  hasn't  had  such  a 
bad  time,  over  the  water." 

"Meaning  Mrs.  Roniff?  .  .  .  Oh,  I've 
had  fun." 

"You  certainly  did  not  languish." 

There  was  pique  beneath  her  raillery 
and  he  laughed  out.  "I  suffered  all  the  ap- 
propriate pangs,  cherie,"  he  said  blandly. 


Her  voice  grew  confidential:     N , 
nevei  told     .'" 

Ah.  that  was  what  she  wanted  to  kn 
She  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Tommy  co 
not  give  her  away. 

"Not  a  word.'' 

"Not  even  to — her?" 

"Never."  That  was  confession  (. 
sort.  He  said,  lightly.  "I'm  not  the  cl 
tcring  sort,  you  know." 

"I  know." 

She  was  silent  for  a  time.    Then 
sidelong  glance  found  its  way  to  him. 
there  was  laughter  between  her  las 
"  I  his  is  rather  fun — isn't  it.  Michael.' 

He  glanced  about  and  their  eyes  n 
There  was  mischief  in  her  laughter  an 
flash  of  provocation.  He  rememli 
the  inflection  in  her  voice  that  ni 
at  the  club  when  she  had  said,  speak 
of  the  trip,  "It  has — possibilities." 

What  was  she  up  to?  Stirring  the  e 
bers — ?  Or  could  it  be  that  she — no,  t 
was  merely  piqued  at  his  detachment,  i 
able  to  resist  trying  to  prick  holes  in 
But  pique  could  be  played  on. 

What  would  happen,  he  wondered 
he  tried  a  game  with  her,  if  he  wi 
teasing,  half  indifferent,  half  seemin: 
beguiled — ? 

It  would  be  something  to  do,  son 
thing  that  made  him  alive  again.  Bet 
than  looking  on. 

His  eyes  flashed  laughter  back  at  b 
"Circe,  Circe!"  he  mocked. 

MICHAEL  was  in  high  spirits  tl 
night  at  dinner  at  the  little  hotel 
Fort  Portal,  and  very  handsome  in  1 
fresh  white  drill;  he  and  Mrs.  Winsfc 
found  a  good  deal  to  laugh  at  and  B 
McNare  was  glad  the  trip  was  going 
well.  An  expedition  was  a  ticklish  thii 
at  best,  and  with  Michael  you  never  kne 
but  Michael  was  certainly  in  good  for 

They  were  out  at  dawn,  next  mornir 
out  on  the  golf  course  where  there  w 
the  best  chance  for  a  glimpse  of  the  hi 
snows,  but  the  peaks  remained  exaspi 
atingly  veiled. 

"It's  like  Mt.  Everest,"  Mrs.  Wins* 
said. 

She  was  hatless  in  the  early  sun,  h 
hair  shining.  "The  clouds  never  bU 
away  the  morning  you  go  up  Tiger  H 
to  watch.  And  that's  a  jaunt."  she  en 
gaily  at  Michael,  and  McNare  had  su 
denly  a  rueful  feeling  that  she  was  tal 
ing  much  more  to  Michael  than  to  hii 

"Up  at  two,  from  Darjeeling," 
went  on,  "and  it's  cold,  cold,  and  y 
stand  about,  blue  as  indigo,  and  stare 
each  peak  as  it  comes  out,  but  it's  ne\ 
Everest.  .  .  .  The  Kichenjunga  Range 
lovely,  lovelier  than  Everest,  but 
Everest  you  want  to  see." 

"Oh,  India!"  said  Michael,  lookii 
sidewise  at  her. 

"Yes,  India." 

"That  must  have  been  jolly." 

"Almost  too  jolly.  Too  many  dinne 
and  government  house  parties.  My  unc 
was  out  there  then  and  of  course  we  hi 
letters — " 

"And  only  nature  was  unkind." 

He  meant  a  reference  to  Everest,  Ik 
supposed,  yet  his  tone  had  an  intima 
raillery  that  struck  Bob  as  odd.  Mi 
Winston  must  have  thought  it  odd,  to 
for  after  a  swift  look  at  Michael,  si 
turned  quickly,  and  caught  McNa 
watching  her.  She  smiled  at  him.  th 
slow,  deliberate  smile  that  curved  h 
lips  enchantingly.  She  said,  "I  like  yoii] 
Africa  better,  Sir  Robert." 

Bob  felt  appeased.  His  unease  i 
ished  at  her  renewed  attention. 

But  it  returned.   They  motored  soutj 
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e  production  of  Oerlikon  cannon  was  undertaken  by  Pontiac 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  This  was  the  first  time  their 
anufacture  had  been  attempted  in  America;  and  our  Navy 
Z"  banner  was  awarded  largely  because  maximum  sched- 
ed  production  was  attained  11  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
e  are  grateful  to  the  Navy  for  its  words  of  commendation 
td  for  the  privilege  of  releasing  them  to  the  general  public. 
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across  (he  Kazima  Channel  to  Kabale, 
where  the  Union  Jack  was  fluttering  over 
green  lawns  and  white  houses,  and  Mrs. 
Winston  protested,  "Are  we  never  to 
have  done  with  civilization'"  and  Mi- 
chael pointed  to  a  road  along  the  moun- 
tain side. 

"By  that  road.  I  could  take  you  an 
easier  way.  but  there's  a  lake  I  want  to 
show    sou." 

•  kiwi?" 

'That's  later.  I'll  tell  you  when  we 
come  to  it."  And  then  he  said  to  Hob. 
"If  you  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to  have  Mrs. 
Winston  change  to  my  car  before  Kin- 
aba  Gap." 

"I  don't  know  where  that  is,"  said  Bob 
a  little  stiflly. 

"I'll  be  ahead  and  let  you  know." 

SO  AT  a  curve  in  the  road,  Michael's 
car  was  waiting,  and  Michael  got  out 
and  said  coolly,  "Time  to  change." 
Tommy  got  out  and  climbed  into  Bob's 
car,  with  that  little  smile  that  tore  at  his 
heart  for  all'  his  preoccupation  with 
Claire  Winston,  and  Claire  slipped  away 
with  Michael.  And  Bob  thought,  with  a 
resentment  new  to  him, , that  Michael 
was  giving  himself  the  air  of  the  leader 
of  the  party. 

Then  he  had  a  more  disturbing 
thought.  Those  old  stories  about  Michael 
and  women — Michael  had  a  name  for 
a  gay  dog.  .  .  .  They  were  past  history 
now,  but  Michael  had  certainly  spruced 
up  last  night.  .  .  .  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner.  .  .  . 

But  Mrs.  Winston!  Not  even  Mi- 
chael's audacity  could  dream  of  edging 
up  to  her.  Michael  was  simply  showing 
off  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  flat- 
tered at  her  courtesy  and  sweetness.  .  .  . 
But,  just  the  same,  he  might  be  too  pre- 
suming. ...  It  would  be  beastly  to  have 
Mrs.  Winston  embarrassed.  Simply 
beastly. 

He  glanced  about  at  Tommy.  He  won- 
dered if  she'd  noticed  anything,  but  he 
couldn't  ask  her  that.  Once  they  used 
to  talk  about  whether  Michael  had  no- 
ticed anything  between  them.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  like  to  think  about  that  now,  he  did 
not  like  to  think  what  Tommy  might  be 
feeling;  he  was  sorry  as  a  dog  if  he  had 
hurt  her,  but  there  was  a  stubborn,  de- 
fensive streak  in  him  that  said  you  could 
not  help  what  you  felt — he  had  not  been 
able  to  help  caring  for  her  when,  God 
knows,  he  had  not  meant  to!  She  must 
know  that  a  man  could  not  go  on  loving 
hopelessly  forever.    Life  went  on.  .  .  . 

Michael  stopped  his  car  at  Kinaba 
Gap  and  told  Claire  to  look  down.  She 
looked  and  saw,  far  below,  something  in 
the  greenness  like  a  spread  of  quicksilver. 

"Bunyoni."  said  Michael. 

"Bunyoni — ?" 

"The  only  lake  in  the  world  where 
lotus  and  papyrus  and  bamboo  meet.  It 
is  so  lovely  that  all  new  married  men 
take  their  brides  there  and  the  brides 
think  all  Africa  is  like  that." 

He  had  written:  "When  you  come  out 
— Oh,  my  darling,  when  you  come  out! — 
we'll  go  to  Lake  Bunyoni.  Its  edges  are 
feathery  with  papyrus  and  rosy  with 
lotus  and  there  are  clouds  of  white 
egrets,  white  and  soft  as  your  sweet 
throat." 

Now  he  said,  his  look  mischievous, 
"Not  the  best  view — from  the  top.  I 
meant  you  to  have  a  more  intimate  one." 

She  remembered  then.  He  saw  her  re- 
membering. Her  eyes  came  about  to  him 
and  he  leaned  closer  and  said.  "I  looked 
forward,  quite  a  bit.  to  kissing  you  at 
Bunyoni.  This  will  have  to  do." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her.  Her  lips  were 
soft  and  at  first  still  and  then  they  stirred 
beneath  his  own  and  his  mouth  pressed 
hard,  and  when  he  let  her  go  his  heart 
was  shaking  him. 


He  had  meant  to  kiss  her  lightl 
had  been  a  fool,  he  thought  angr 
dream  he  could  touch  her  and  b 
moved,  ["here  was  nevei  .i  woms 
her.  Not  lor  him  Perhaps  there 
had  been  a  man  like  him  lor  her. 

Then  he  saw  hei  glance  back  q 
Ik'  could  speak  coolly  now: 

"  1  hey're  too  far  back  to  sec     I 
of  everything ." 

His    tone    was    unshaken,    thoug 

heart  still  pounded 

The  other  car  was  coming  up 
would  expect  him  to  change  now. 
he'd  be  damned  if  he  would.  His 
pressed  down  on  the  accelerator  an 
car  jerked  forward.  "When  did  yo 
your  hair?"  he  asked  in  a  taut  sou 

Claire  Winston  stared;  she  looked 
fused  and  half  protesting,  and  ther 
ginning  to  smile,  she  told  him  aboi 
hair  She  asked,  "Do  you  like  it 
way?" 

"It's   the   most   beautiful   hair 
world.    And  you  are  the  most  bea 
woman." 

"Michael!"'  But  she  laughed  si 
"You  said  you  hadn't  remembered  J 
so — so  lovely." 

"I  hadn't.  Or  rather,  I  though 
dreamed  it." 

"But,  I'm — older,  Michael." 

She  said  the  word  hesitantly  an 
felt  a  sudden  pang  of  sympathy  foi 
woman  at  war  with  time. 

"I  know.   But  that's  nothing,  not! 
Not  yet.   You  need  never  own  to 
than  twenty-five." 

She  laughed  again.  "That's  a  bit  u 
my  passport  says  thirty." 

It  struck  him  that  the  reason  she 
not  admitted  knowing  him  was  th: 
dated  her.  And  then  he  thought.  "L 
out,  Michael!"  He  put  his  foot  sha 
on  the  brake.    Aloud,  he  said: 

"Time  out  for  Sir  Robert." 

She  said,  her  voice  falling,  "Yes,  I 
pect  I'd  better  change." 

Waiting,  looking  straight  ahead 
him,  his  lids  shut  down  to  the  angle 
his  cheeks.  Michael  was  thinking,  "If 
a  chance — !   If  I've  a  chance!" 

Tommy     would     welcome     it. 
Tommy  would  be  glad  to  give  him 
freedom. 
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IT  WAS  hot,  with  the  dry,  burn 
beating-down  blaze  of  African  n 
day,  and  the  air  above  the  plains  qi 
ered  in  the  heat  like  curtains  of  sb 
smoke.  The  safari  followed  a  faint  p 
through  knee-high  grass,  the  guide  ; 
four  whites  in  the  lead,  the  boys  and 
porters,  with  loads  upon  their  hea 
strung  out  in  a  long,  curving  line. 

Tommy  Garrick  was  thankful  the 
fari  had   begun.    The  motoring,  as 
as  she  was  concerned,  had  been  a  p 
tense  of  pleasure.    She  had  been  shif 
from  one  car  to  the  other,  from  one  tr 
to  the  other,  and  each   man,   she  t 
known  wryly,  had  preferred  the  co 
pany  of  Mrs.  Winston,  but  now.  on 
march,  she  became  a  really  import 
member  of  the  party.  She  and  Bob  N 
Nare   looked   after   all   the   small  da 
things  on  which  the  well-being  of  a 
fari    depended;    Michael    always    de 
gated  details. 

But  Michael  had  been  wonderful 
finding  these  plains.  He  had  led  them 
the  village  where  they  had  left  the  c< 
and  truck:  he  had  wangled  porters  out 
the  reluctant  chief,  already  depleted 
men  by  the  requirements  of  Belgian  roa 
work,  and  he  had  struck  across  a  tan| 
of  hills  and  forest  to  these  hidden  gar 
fields. 

There  was  good  hunting  here:  alreat 
they  had  glimpsed  buffalo  by  the  rivt 
and  antelope,  cob  and  topi,  on  the  plai 
and  last  night  they  had  heard  a  lie 
grunting  out  that  hunting  sound  th 
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Lined  to  begin  half  a  mile  away  and 
ed  behind  your  heels.  Mrs.  Winston 

been  excited  and  eager  at  hearing  it. 
ommy  had  to  admit  to  herself  that 
,.  Winston  had  been  a  good  sport;  she 

refused  more  than  her  share  of  time 
le  carrying  chair,  and  she  was  swing- 
along  now  over  the  rough  trail  with 
y  appearance  of  enjoying  herself, 
course  I'm  fit,"  she  had  told  Tommy, 
pricing  does  it."   She  must  have  be- 

dancing  quite  soon  after  her  hus- 
d  died,  thought  Tommy,  to  be  so  fit. 
he  looked  marvelous  in  breeches; 
imy  had  known  she  would.  She  had 
slim  hips,  the  long  thighs,  the  desir- 

flatness  in  back  which  could  afford 
be  displayed  by  trousers.  Her  skin 
t  its  loveliness;  she  probably  slath- 
1  it  with  cold  cream,  Tommy  thought, 
nd  Claire  Winston  had  more  than 
s;  she  had  charm  which  could  be 
»ic  when  she  wanted  it  to  be.  She 
ly  bothered  to  turn  it  on  Tommy, 
jgh  she  was  always  pleasant,  smil- 
y  appreciative,  as  toward  a  quite  sat- 
ctory  chaperon. 

ince  or  twice  she  had  distinctly  set 
self  to  draw  Tommy  out.    That  had 
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She  was  as  seductive  as  an  is- 
land breeze,  and  when  Jason 
Amboy  found  her  in  his  bed- 
room at  midnight,  he  had  but 
one  thought:  "This  girl  for 
hire."  A  witty  and  baffling 
mystery-thriller  that  cost  sev- 
eral men  their  lives,  and  one 
his  heart. 


BEGINNING     IN     NEXT 
WEEK'S     COLLIER'S 


:n  sheer  politeness  on  her  part,  for 
Winston  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
;sted  in  Mrs.  Michael  Garrick,  except 
what  might  be  contributed  about  Sir 
bert  McNare,  yet  Mrs.  Winston  had 
:  referred  to  him;  she  had  only  ques- 
ned  Tommy  about  herself. 

\  TAS  Cape  Town  lovely?  Mr.  Gar- 
V  rick  said  they'd  been  married  there 
"  t  must  be  a  sweet  spot  for  a  wedding, 
e  hoped  to  see  South  Africa  on  her 
y  back.  Had  they  known  each  other 
lg?  Oh,  married  within  a  month  of 
:eting — that  was  romantic!  Had  they 
1  Idren?  No?  A  pity — though,  perhaps, 
Africa,  as  you  say,  children  present 
iblems. 

'Have  you  children?"  Tommy  had 
untered,  and  Mrs.  Winston  had  made 
ittle  negative  gesture  with  her  fair  head 
d  murmured,  "My  husband  was  much 
er." 

Tommy  did  not  melt  to  that  wistful 
dness,  but  Bob  McNare  would,  she 
ew.  Sir  Robert  McNare  would  be  a 
ung,  vigorous  husband.  Sir  Robert 
d  Lady  McNare  could  have  children. 
Those  thoughts  were  hot  needles  un- 
Tommy's  breastbone,  while  Tom- 
's face  was  trying  to  produce  a  fairly 
mpathetic  expression;  after  a  mo- 
ent  Mrs.  Winston  had  gone  on  to  ask 
out  her  people  at  home.   "The  Gren- 


villes — not  the  Parrish-Grenvilles?"  and 
when  Tommy  said  not,  the  interest  sub- 
sided. Tommy  was  soon  documented, 
she  felt. 

Claire  Winston  made  no  effort  to  talk 
about  herself,  not  in  detail,  but  there  was 
always  the  implication  of  a  glamorous 
background,  a  house  in  London,  trips  to 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Surely  Bob  must  see,  thought  Tommy, 
trudging  along  in  the  hot  sun,  that  this 
was  never  the  woman  for  him.  But  the 
woman  for  a  man  is  the  one  he  wants. 

THEY  went  down  a  slope,  through 
tangled  underbrush  then  deeper 
thickets,  and  the  carrying  chair  took 
them,  in  turn,  across  a  river,  the  porters 
scrambling  waist-deep,  clutching  up  their 
goatskins,  holding  to  their  sticks  against 
the  current,  wailing  their  dismay  at  the 
depth  of  the  ford.  Then  they  climbed 
another  slope,  came  through  a  clump  of 
palms  to  the  plain  again.  And  this,  said 
Michael,  was  the  camping  place. 

It  was  a  fine  place,  open  and  high, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  thorn  and 
acacia,  fringed  by  woods.  The  little 
river  curved  about  two  sides  of  it,  and, 
to  the  east,  across  the  river,  rose  a  bare 
cliff  of  sepia  bright  rock.  There  was  an 
echo  to  that  cliff;  it  flung  back  the  loud, 
high  calls  of  the  boys  to  the  porters. 

There  was  hippo  in  the  river,  Michael 
said,  and  he  made  them  camp  away  from 
the  worn  ruts  of  hippo  trails  where  the 
beasts  came  out  to  feed  at  night.  "Can't 
have  them  stumbling  over  your  tent 
ropes,  Mrs.  Winston,"  he  said  blithely. 
"That  would  annoy  them." 

"Are  they  dangerous?"  Claire  asked 

Michael  shrugged.  "Not  unless  you're 
in  a  canoe  and  they're  in  a  pugnacious 
mood.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
go  up  to  one,  of  course,  and  try  to  push 
it  out  the  path!" 

The  tents  were  strung  in  a  line  with 
some  little  thorn  trees,  the  Garricks'  dou- 
ble tent,  with  the  projecting  fly  for  a 
mess  tent,  then  Bob  McNare's  small  tent, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  Mrs.  Winston's. 
Farther,  beyond  the  thickets,  was  the 
ladies'  toilet  tent,  and  that,  thought 
Tommy,  was  a  flourish  for  the  Garricks! 
Behind  the  tents  the  boys  were  busy 
about  the  three-stone  kitchen,  sending 
the  porters  for  firewood  and  water,  and 
Tommy  scurried  about,  unlocking  boxes, 
handing  out  tins  of  provisions  to  the 
cook,  while  Bob  sorted  the  last  of  the 
loads  piled  on  the  ground,  dispatching 
boxes  to  the  right  tents. 

Tommy  felt  gay  and  competent;  she 
was  smiling  when  she  ran  over  to  Bob 
to  ask  him  to  hunt  up  the  box  with  the 
rice,  and  he  smiled  companionably  back 
at  her.  She  asked.  "Do  you  think  cur- 
ried tongue  for  tiffin?  Of  course  that 
makes  two  curries — ch'cken  tonight — so 
maybe  we'd  better  have  it  plain.  What 
do  you  think?" 

Bob  thought  plain. 

"I  brought  on  loads  of  fruit,"  Tommy 
declared.  "We're  going  to  be  very,  very 
swank!" 

"That's  fine." 

His  smile  was  inattentive  now;  he  was 
looking  toward  Mrs.  Winston  and  Mi- 
chael who  were  stretched  out  in  steamer 
chairs  in  the  shade,  smoking  cigarettes. 
Their  lowered  voices  had  a  laughing,  in- 
timate sound. 

Tommy  saw  Bob's  look,  and  she  saw 
his  boy  seeing  it,  too.  The  boy  did  not 
grin  before  her,  but  she  could  very  well 
imagine  his  grinning  behind  their  backs. 
The  boys  knew  what  was  happening. 

At  first  she  had  been  delighted  that 
Michael  and  Mrs.  Winston  found  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  for  that  left 
Bob  more  to  her,  but  it  wasn't  working 
out  to  her  benefit;  it  was  enhancing  Mrs. 
Winston,  and  heaven  knew  she  did  not 


"Gee-whiz,  Mabel  - 
you  sure  are  a  tightwad ! 


// 


OFFICE  BOY:  It's  been  a  long  time  since 
you  asked  me  to  bring  you  some  more 
carbon  paper.  What  do  you  do  .  .  .  use 
one  piece  of  carbon  paper  forever? 

MABEL:  No,  not  quite!  But  I'm  using  Park 
Avenue  —  one  of  the  carbon  papers  the 
Royal  Typewriter  people  make  —  and  I'm 
using  it  as  it's  supposed  to  be  used! 


OFFICE  BOY:  How  do  you  mean? 

MABEL:  Why,  I  just  keep  remembering  that 
one  sheet  of  Park  Avenue  can  be  used  up  to 
60  times,  clearly  and  cleanly.  No  sense 
in  throwing  Park  Avenue  away  after  20 
copies  or  sol  Look  . . .  here's  a  test  copy 
that  shows  what  I  mean! 


This. Is  the  sixtieth  copy  snade  with  the  aao®  ; 
sheet  of  Park  Avenue '.'Carbon  Paper,  a  product 
of  the  Hoyal  Typewriter  Company-.   This  sheet 
of  carbon  paper  had  been  used  59  tiraes  beforct 
The  test  was  jaa&e  at  the  United  Stat<33  Testing 
Company,'  Inc.,  one  of  America's  largest 
independent  testing  laboratories.  See  what 
a  clear,  legible  copy  this  sixtieth  one  is  J 


OFFICE  BOY:  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it! 
It  looks  like  a,  first  copy!  How  do  they 
do  it? 

MABEL:  It  seems  that  they  have  a  special 
process  that  soaks  the  ink  right  down  into 
the  paper.  Deep-inking,  they  call  it.  Their 
man  told  me  about  it.  Then,  too,  Park 
Avenue's  extension  edge  lets  you  reverse 
each  sheet,  top  to  bottom,  so  that  all  areas  of 
the  paper  can  be  used. 

OFFICE  BOY:  Smart  stuff!  No  wonder  you 
get  so  much  extra  work  out  of  each  sheet 
of  Park  Avenue! 

*  *  # 

Park  Avenue  is  only  one  of  the  out- 
standing carbon  papers  in  the  Roytype* 
line.  (Roytype  Carbon  Papers  and  Rib- 
bons are  the  product  of  Royal  Type- 
writer Company.) 

Get  your  purchasing  agent  to  call  in 
your  local  Royal  Typewriter  representa- 


Laboratory  test  No.  36092-NY.  issued  October  6.  1942 

tive  today.  He  can  quickly  show  you 
which  weight  and  finish  of  Roytype 
Carbon  Paper  exactly  fits  your  every 
typing  need. 

The  armed  forces  need  typewriters !  See  how 
many  of  your  standard  machines  (made  since 
Jan.  1.  1935)  you  can  spare.  Call  your  near- 
est Royal  Branch  —  we  will  buy  them,  affix 
the  Government  seal,  and  pay  you  the  Gov. 
eminent  fixed  price. 

♦Trade-Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Copyright  1942.  Royal  Typewriter  Company.  Inc. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 

Because  of  the  war,  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  Longines  Watches  are  avail- 
able for  civilians  at  Longines  jewelers. 
If  you  wan  t  a  Longines  Wa  tch  for  your- 
self,Or  as  a  gift,  better  make  your  se- 
lection soon  from  the  watches  now  in 
your  jeweler' s  stock.  C  If  you  now  own 
a  Longines  Watch,  we  urgeyou  to  take 
particular  care  of  it  for  the  duration. 
Have  your  Longines'  jeweler  clean  it 
or  adjust  it  regularly.  C.  A  companion 
line  to  Longines — the  Wittnauer  Watch 
— famous  for  sturdy  and  dependable 
construction,  is  also  for  sale  at  Longines 
jewelers.  Longines-Wittnauer  Watch 
Co., Inc.,  NewYork,  Montreal,  Geneva. 

»Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


need  enhancing.  And  Michael's  air  of 
leisure  was  exasperating  at  this  moment; 
she  knew,  and  Bob  knew,  that  he  was 
stretched  out  because  he  needed  to  rest, 
but  Mrs.  Winston  didn't  know  that,  and 
Tommy  could  see,  in  Bob's  face,  that  he 
resented  Michael's  appearance  of  the 
Bwana  Mkubwa,  the  Big  Master,  and  his 
own  role  of  capable  henchman.  There 
was  a  secret  tension  now  between  the 
men.  Tommy  was  desperately  afraid  of 
what  that  might  lead  to. 

This  jealousy  in  Bob  was  a  new  thing 
to  her.  He  had  not  been  jealous  of  Mi- 
chael in  the  old  days — there  was  no  rea- 
son, actually,  for  jealousy.  He  had  often 
been  angry  at  Michael,  and  indignant  for 
her  sake,  but  he  had  been  secretly  con- 
trite, too,  toward  Michael,  for  he  never 
forgot  that  she  was  Michael's  wife  and 
he  was  Michael's  friend. 

"Did  you  see  the  box  with  the  flour?" 
Tommy  asked  quickly.  "I'm  going  to 
have  the  mpishi  bake  bread  this  after- 
noon. I've  opened  a  tin  of  biscuits  for 
lunch." 

Luncheon  was  ready  at  last;  it  was  hot 
under  the  single  canvas,  and  the  whites 
had  to  keep  their  felt  hats  on,  and  the 
space  was  crowded,  and  the  boys  scraped 
against  the  canvas,  waiting  at  table. 

They  talked  plans.  Already  a  native 
guide  had  found  the  print  of  a  lion's  pad 
in  a  path  toward  the  river. 

"We'll  scout  about  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon," said  Bob.  "That's  when  lions  start 
out  to  hunt.  But  the  best  chance  to  run 
into  them  is  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  they're  going  home." 

Mrs.  Winston  questioned,  "You  mean 
you  just  walk  about  and  look?" 

"That's  the  way  of  it." 

"I  thought  you  had  beaters  or  some- 
thing." 

"Oh,  if  a  lion  is  in  a  gully — yes.  But 
you  couldn't  beat  this  open  country." 

"And  you  can't  track  them?" 

BOB  had  a  gentle  smile  for  that.  "Oh, 
no.  With  elephant  and  buffalo  you 
can  follow  spoor,  but  with  lion  there's  no 
trail.  Oh,  sometimes  you  can  find  tracks 
in  a  path  or  where  there's  mud  or  sand, 
that  lead  to  where  a  lion  is  lying  up,  but 
that's  sheer  luck.  You  have  to  scout 
about." 

Mrs.  Winston  yawned.  "I  don't  think 
I'll  scout  very  hard  this  afternoon." 

Bob  looked  concerned.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  said,  quite  earnestly,  "It  doesn't 
do  to  waste  time." 

Michael  suggested,  "You  might  go  out, 
Bob,  and  see  the  lay  of  the  land." 

"I  might,"  said  Bob  shortly. 

Mrs.  Winston's  lashes  stirred  as  her 
eyes  went  from  one  to  the  other.  "Oh, 
I'm  up  to  a  small  scout,"  she  said.  "Af- 
ter I  get  a  nap.  We'll  go  out,  Sir  Robert." 

McNare's  face  cleared.  "That's  fine. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  chance,  and  the  more 
chances  you  give  yourself,  mathemati- 
cally— " 

"The  more  chances  you  have,"  fin- 
ished Michael  in  a  seriously  instructive 
voice. 

"I  want  a  big  one,"  said  Mrs.  Winston. 
"I  want  a  big  rug  with  a  mounted  head 
for  people  to  stumble  over,  so  I  can  tell 
them  what  a  shot  I  was." 

"Of  course,"  said  Bob,  considering, 
"we  could  put  out  a  bait  to  draw  them 
in.  But  the  sporting  thing  is  to  run  into 
them." 

"And  the  sure  thing,"  said  Michael,  "is 
to  sit  up  by  your  bait  and  pot  them  com- 
ing in." 

"Boma  hunting,"  said  Bob  disgust- 
edly. 

"Night  hunting,"  said  Michael. 

"What  is  boma  hunting?"  Claire 
asked.  "I  thought  a  boma  was  the  ad- 
ministrative house  in  a  post." 

"It  is,"  said  Tommy.  "But  in  hunting, 


it  somehow  means  a  thorn  sheltei  thai 
you  put  up  by  a  bait.  I  don't  know  why." 

"Where  the  Wazungu,  the  foreigners, 
do  business,"  said  Michael. 

"Like  a  niachan  fol  tigers?  Only  that's 
a  platform."  Claire  said. 

"Did  you  hunt  tigers?" 

"No.  This  is  my  first  real  shoot.  Ex- 
cept birds,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  said  Michael.  "I  won- 
der— did  you  ever  shoot  at  Lord  Bur- 
don's?  I  seem  to  remember  he  had  quite 
good  shooting.  Though  perhaps  it  was 
shot  out  by  your  day.  He  used  to  give 
vast  parties." 

"Oh,  did  you  know  the  Burdens?" 
Claire's  voice  was  faintly  amused. 

"Not  at  all  well.   Only— transiently." 

"About  this  lion,"  said  Bob  reso- 
lutely. 

"Lions,"  broke  in  Tommy.  "I'm  to 
have  the  second,  you  know." 

"Right."  Bob  looked  at  her,  quick 
recollection  in  his  eyes.  "You  never  had 
a  chance  at  one  in  the  open,  did  you? 
Only  that  time  in  your  garden.  Of  course 
you're  to  have  the  second." 

"I  don't  mind  getting  mine  in  a  boma," 
said  Tommy,  trying  to  be  generous. 

"We'll  hold  the  boma  in  reserve." 

"Not  too  long  in  reserve,"  said  Mi- 
chael. "We've  got  the  moon,  now." 

"The  moon  will  last.  Several  nights. 
We'll  try  scouting  for  a  day  or  two."  Bob 
looked  directly  at  Mrs.  Winston.  "I  sug- 
gest we  have  a  try  along  the  river  this 
afternoon." 

Michael  gave  him  an  ironic  glance  at 
the  exclusion.  "I'll  have  a  go  at  ante- 
lope.  Meat  for  the  pot." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  It  isn't  a 
good  idea  to  have  shooting  near.  Might 
scare  the  lion." 

"Scare!"  Michael  was  contemptuous. 
"Lions  come  in  to  bait  on  top  of  one 
that's  just  been  killed.  I've  got  three  on 
a  bait  in  one  night,  on  the  Ruindi." 

Bob  was  stubborn:  "We  don't  want  to 
take  chances." 

Michael's  eyes  began  to  glitter.  "I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  asinine!  No 
shooting — " 

They  never  used  to  argue  like  this, 
thought  Tommy.  Now  their  nerves  were 
on  edge  So  were  her  own.  She  thought, 
with  Michael,  that  Bob's  caution  was 
ridiculous. 

She  interposed,  "We'll  go  a  long  way 
off,  Bob.  Michael  and  I.  And  we  do 
need  meat — we  promised  the  porters 
meat.  And  a  steak  for  ourselves  would 
be  nice.  Mrs.  Winston  must  be  tired  of 
chicken  curry." 

Invoking  Mrs.  Winston's  name  to  sanc- 


tion a  sensible  shoot!    She  was  suddej 
so  angry  that  when  the  others  left 
table  and   she   found   heisell    lor  a 
ment  alone  with   Bob.  she  spoke  ho 

'You're  unreasonable.  Bob.  Only 
morning  you  talked  of  putting  out  a 
get,  this  afternoon,  for  Mrs  Wmsto 
try  out  her  gun,  and  you'd  be  doin 
too.  if  she  hadn't  said  she'd  pi  actio 
Kampala  and  was  a  good  shot." 

"That's  not  the  same  thing." 

"Why  isn't  it  the  same1" 

"I  mean,  if  we  go  to  shooting  up 
game — " 

He  was  talking  nonsense  and  he  k 
it,  but  that  did  not  make  him  less  defi 
sive. 

Tommy  flashed.  "You're  crazy!  You 
so  crazy  about  that — lion — " 

She  almost  said.  "Mrs.  Winston." 
furious  gray  eyes  were  saying  it. 

"I  took  it  on,  you  know,"  he  said  dc 
gedly.    "I  have  to  sec  it  through." 

Her  last  shred  of  restraint  snapp 
"I'm  glad  you're  so — dependable! 

HECRIMSONED;as  her  words  w< 
home  the  color  spread  across  I 
forehead,  from  which  his  hat  was  push 
back,  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  She 
terrified  at  what  she'd  said;  she  tried 
snatch  it  back,  to  cover  it  up: 

"It's  just  that  you  seem  riding  Michaj 
somehow,  and  that  worries  me.  Y 
know  he's  been  fine,  so  far,  but — " 

He  stared  past  her.  He  said,  in  a  ha 
voice,  "I'm  tired  considering  Michae 

"Oh,  I  don't  blame  you!" 

That  soft  repentant  cry  touched  hn 
he  looked  quickly  at  her,  then  quiclt 
down.  His  brown,  blunt-tipped  tinge 
moved  a  plate  nearer  another  plate  ai 
pushed  a  cup  farther  from  the  edge 
the  table.  He  was  full  of  a  confus 
awareness  of  her  unhappiness,  ami 
made  him  wretched.  He  wanted  to  t 
her  that  he  was  sorry,  desperately  son 
that  he  had  never  meant  to  desert  h 
like  this,  that  he  could  not  help  himse 
but  he  could  not  think  of  the  right  won 
— there  are  no  right  words,  he  thoug 
mutely,  to  tell  a  woman  you  have  ceas< 
to  love  her.  .  .  .  He  was  so  fond  of  he 
too.  .  .  .  That  was  what  hurt. 

His  only  words  were  to  himself:  "Th 
is  awful."  Life  had  been  complicate 
enough  before,  but  this  was  worse. 

He  used  to  have  a  way  of  putting  h^ 
hand  on  her  arm  with  a  quick,  reassu 
ing  touch  and  now  his  hand  went  out  i 
her  in  the  old  way,  then  fell  back.  Wii 
an  air  of  escaping  from  intolerable  coi 
straint  he  went  out. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"He  hasn't  quite  learned  to  walk  alone,  yet 
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Most  Hollywood  movies  are  on  film  made  py 


In  a  great  movie  theatre,  an  audience  of  thousands— carried  out  of  their 
everyday  lives— look,  and  listen,  to  the  drama  pouring  from  a  strip  of 
photographic  film  about  one  inch  wide  (the  section  shown  here  is  actual 
size).  Everything  is  on  this  — not  only  the  living,  moving  scenes  of  the 
story,  but  on  the,  tiny  "sound  track"  at  the  left,  the  sound:  whispered 
words  of  love  .  .  .  a  terrified  scream  .  .  .  the  nerve-shattering  roar  of  a  dive 
bomber  .  .  .  an  enchanting  voice  crooning  a  lullaby.  Film  carries  it  all. 


ROM  the  time  when  Thomas  A.  Edison 
nd  George  Eastman  worked  together  on  the 
early,  flickering  movies,  the  improvement 
of  materials  for  professional  motion  pictures 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  fields  of  Kodak  re- 
arch.  Kodak  has  been  the  pacemaker,  and 
is  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  Hollywood. 

From  "the  flickers"  to  art 

Kodak's  original  production  of  transparent 
roll  film,  the  key  to  motion  pictures  .  .  . 
specialized  negative  and  positive  films  .  .  . 
the  production  of  high-speed  panchromatic 
materials  . . .  the  modern  color  phase,  now 
rapidly  expanding  .  .  .  these  are  important 
scenes  in  the  advance  from  "the  flickers" 
to  today's  work  of  art,  in  which  Kodak  has 
played  a  leading  role.  And  there  is  another 
The  success  of  "sound"  pictures  hinged 


on  making  the  spoken  words,  or  music,  or 
"sound  effects,"  a  basic  part  of  the  picture. 
That  is  what  you  have  today,  because  .  .  . 

Sound,  too,  is  pictured 

With  special  fine-grain  emulsions,  Kodak 
"sensitizes"  film  for  sound  recording. 
In  effect,  sound  is  changed  into  light,  and 
this  light  is  recorded  on  the  film,  simul- 
taneously with  the  recording  of  the  scenes. 
Lips  move — a  voice  speaks.  Yet  the  voice  is 
also  a  "picture" — an  effect  of  light  on  film. 
The  voice  changes  from  a  whisper  to  an 
angry  roar — each  tone  is  a  series  of  "light" 
pictures,  different  in  quality. 

As  you  sit  in  the  theatre,  the  process  is 


reversed — the  "light  pictures"  on  the  sound 
track  are  changed  back  into  sound  .  .  .  The 
"sound"  newsreels  are  made  in  much  the 
same  way — those  which  bring  the  original 
sounds,  not  just  the  voice  of  a  commentator. 

Movies  for  everybody 

For  children,  movies  are  education.  For 
normal  men  and  women  they  are  the 
grandest  form  of  entertainment,  reaching 
almost  everyone.  For  those  distraught  by 
worry  or  sorrow,  they  are  wholesome  escape. 
For  our  service  men  on  ships  or  in  distant 
camps,  they  are  a  little  of  eveiything  that  is 
needed  to  give  a  man  a  "lift".  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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"Open  your  yap  again,"  Charlie  told  Big  Joe,  "and  I'll  give  you  the  gad-dangedest  case  of  lead  poisoning  you  ever  had" 


The  Pirate-in-Law 

By  Roark  Bradford 


ILLUSTRATED    BT    WALLACE     MORGAN 


Charlie  was  a  Texan  who 
loved  the  sea  and  books 
about  pirates.  How  should 
he  know  that  naval  things 
had  changed?  A  resounding 
romance  of  Barataria  Bay 


CHARLIE  SNODGRASS  heard 
about  the  war  on  the  Monday  he 
put  in  to  Bayou  St.  John  with  his 
little  schooner,  Dream  of  Joy;  not  much 
about  the  war  but  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  in  it.  He  didn't  talk 
about  it,  but  during  the  two  days  in 
which  he  and  Raoul  Robichaux,  his 
"crew,"  were  unloading  lumber,  Char- 
lie thought  about  it. 

When  they'd  finished  unloading,  Char- 
lie called  Raoul  to  the  cabin  in  the  after- 
end  of  the  boat.  The  cabin  was  small 
and  tidy.  The  usable  articles  included  a 
few  cooking  utensils,  a  gasoline  stove, 
two  bunks  and  an  engine  which  supplied 
auxiliary  power.  Ornamentally,  there 
was  an  old  brass-barreled  spyglass,  a 
print  of  a  forty-four-gun  frigate,  a  .30-30 
rifle,  a  drop-leaf  plotting  table  and  a 
shelf  of  books.    The  volumes  included 
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such  titles  as  Treasure  Island,  Lafitte 
the  Pirate,  Captain  Blood,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Henry  Morgan,  and  a  ten- 
year-old  nautical  almanac.  Reaching 
behind  the  books,  Charlie  took  out  a  roll 
of  carefully  drawn  plans  and  lifted  the 
rifle  from  the  rack. 

"You  clean  and  oil  the  rifle,  Raoul," 
said  Charlie.  "I'm  going  down  to  the 
customhouse." 

"Okay,  Charlie,"  Raoul  said.  "We  in 
trouble  wit  de  customhouse,  yes?" 

"No.  I've  been  thinking." 

"Yeah,  Charlie,  I  see  you  thinkin' 
since  we  come  in  New  Orleans.  Any- 
body owe  fo'  hunnert  dollar  to  Big  Joe 
Culuzzi  got  planty  trouble.  Me,  I'm  glad 
you  ain't  got  customhouse  trouble,  too, 
me." 

Charlie  went  to  the  office  of  the  Coast 
Guard  commander  for  the  district  and 
unrolled  his  papers.  "Here's  my  boat," 
Charlie  announced.  "Forty-foot,  two- 
masted  schooner.  She's  underrigged.  I 
freight  lumber  across  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  Now  that  we're  in  the  war,  I  want 
letters  of  marque  for  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. I'll  have  to  borrow  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance for  my  deck.  I'm  armed  with  only 
a  .30-30." 

The  commander  examined  the  plans 
Charlie  had  placed  before  him.   "Looks 


like  one  of  the  old  1910  round-bottom 
naval  tenders." 

"She  is,"  Charlie  said.  "I  bought  her 
all  banged  up,  rebuilt  her  and  put  masts 
in." 

"How  in  thunder  do  you  make  her 
sail?" 

Charlie  grinned  slowly.  "I  put  a  four- 
by-twelve  fin  under  her  keel." 

The  commander  handed  the  plans 
back.  "What  we  will  need,"  he  said, 
"are  fast,  shallow-draft  boats  that  can 
slip  in  and  out  of  these  marshy  bays  and 
bayous.  The  government  hasn't  issued 
letters  of  marque  in  more  than  a  century, 
and  if  you  ever  got  that  tub  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
she  would  pitch  you  over  the  moon." 

"She's  seaworthy." 

"The  boat  would  stand  a  sea,"  the 
commander  admitted,  "but  a  crew 
couldn't  stand  the  boat.  No,  son,  get 
back  to  your  lumber  freighting  in  that 
millpond." 

Charlie  returned  to  his  boat.  "Start 
the  kicker,  Raoul,"  he  ordered,  "while 
I  cast  off." 

"We  goin'  someplace,  hein,  Charlie?" 

"Back  to  Madisonville  for  a  load  of 
cypress." 

Although  Raoul  had  been  crew  with 
Charlie  for  nearly  a  year,  he  knew  very 


little  about  the  lanky  skipper.  He  kne 
Charlie  had  come  to  New  Orleai 
aboard  a  tramp  snapper  fisherman;  ha 
bought  and  built  over  the  Dream  of  Jc 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  an 
thinking.  Raoul  was  not  enthusiast 
about  a  sailboat.  Many  times  he  in 
patiently  urged  Charlie  to  start  the  ei 
gine.  But  working  the  lake  on  a  luml 
freighter  enabled  him  to  escape  fr< 
Grand  Isle,  his  native  shrimping  villag 
Raoul  thoroughly  hated  shrimping. 

Bit  by  bit  the  little  Cajun  was  ah 
to  piece  out  a  biography  of  his  skip] 
and  friend.  Once,  when  they  were  1 
becalmed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  ti| 
sun  blazing  down,  Raoul  urged  Chart 
to,  "Le's  start  de  engine,  Charlie,  yes 
Ain't  no  wind." 

Charlie  replied,  "I  was  born  under 
windmill  in  Deaf  Smith  County,  Texas. 

Once  when  Charlie  was  shaping 
piece  of  timber  with  an  adz  to  repair 
bulwark,  he  said,  "They  say  my  dadd 
was  a  pretty  fair  carpenter,  but  h 
learned  to  throw  his  voice  and  ran  o 
with  a  carnival  outfit  as  a  ventriloquisi 

Somewhat   later  when   they   were 

their  bunks  waiting  for  a  fog  to  lift  s 

they  could  get  into  Manchac  Pass,  Chai 

lie  added,  "So  we  moved  to  the  Braze 

(Continued  on  page  48J 


PFTiat  have  we  got  that  they  have  fit  got? 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PLUS" 


...the  big  margin  of  superiority 

Nature  gave  to 
Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil 


ON  those  everlasting  sea  patrols  where  an 
ojl  failure  means  a  lost  flyer  ...  in  the 
closing  half-hour  of  an  Army  Transport  Com- 
mand flight ...  in  the  tight  spots  and  the  pinches, 
Pennsylvania  oils  are  proving  their  superiority. 

The  Axis  has  nothing  comparable  to  these 
oils.  All  their  conquests  have  given  them  no 
lubricants  even  approaching  Pennsylvania  qual- 
ity. All  their  ingenuity  with  synthetics  cannot 
produce  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Nature's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  lubrication  of  vital  war 
machines,  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil,  re- 
mains unequaled  in  the  world. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Quaker  State  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  high-quality  lubri- 
cation. From  these  Pennsylvania  crudes,  it  re- 
fines motor  oils  that  give  our  flyers  a  superiority 
as  definite  as  the  superiority  of  the  U.  S.  bomb- 
sight.  Quaker  State's  four  great  refineries,  using 
the  most  advanced  technique  and  equipment, 
are  producing  lubricants  for  the  United  Na- 
tions' war  effort  .  .  .  with  the  all-important 
"work-factor"  so  high  that  it  is  not  even  re- 
motely approached  by  Axis  lubricants.  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining  Corporation,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Stabilized 
Quaker  State 
Motor  oil 
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Something  to  Take  Across 

Continued  from  page  14 


of  love  into  them — enough  to  last  him 
through  those  days  in  some  strange  land, 
where  life  and  death  rubbed  scuffed  el- 
bows, and  the  step  from  one  to  the  other 
was  a  matter  of  small  importance. 

He  passed  several  couples,  hearing 
their  low  voices,  seeing  the  single  oblique 
shadows  their  bodies  made  in  the  star- 
light, and  he  wondered  if  Brownie 
thought  about  all  the  others  as  she 
thought  about  him.  She  had  looked 
happy  in  the  dining  room,  that  is,  forget- 
ting the  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes; 
but  perhaps  that  was  where  she  really 
belonged — secure  in  some  safe,  stiffly 
correct  dining  room,  nursing  her  pet 
peeve  against  all  men  with  a  crowd  of 
nice  harmless  people,  the  skinny  young 
men  and  the  skimpy-brained  women  who 
did  nothing,  and  no  one  around  like 
Mike  Maloney  to  make  her  think  about 
life  and  bring  her  breath  up  short  in  his 
shoulder  when  he  kissed  her  good  night 
and  made  her  forget  that  she  was  griev- 
ing and  thus  could  be  human  and  fall  in 
love  again.  And  now  it  was  all  over. 

How  did  the  dreams  dissolve  into  thin 
air?  How  could  the  fine  things  two  peo- 
ple held  dear  between  them  disappear 
so  suddenly?  One  day  you  were  happy, 
the  next  you  were  miserable.  But  worse 
than  that,  why  did  he  have  to  love  a  girl 
who  refused  to  forget  the  past?  He  had 
stirred  her  deeply  several  times,  but  each 
time  she  had  slipped  back  into  her  old 
routine;  and  finally,  he  had  asked  her  to 
come  down  here  with  him  and  she  had 
been  offended,  and  before  he  could  show 
her  the  ring  and  explain  about  his  outfit 
leaving,  she  had  told  him  not  to  bother 
about  coming  back.  Maloney  shook  his 
head  disgustedly  and  turned  on  the 
boardwalk,  heading  back  for  the  hotel;  it 
did  no  good  to  keep  thinking  about  those 
things.  That  only  made  matters  worse. 
He  met  a  sergeant  and  returned  the  crisp 
salute  with  a  slow  smile,  and  the  ser- 
geant grinned  back  at  him  in  the  mellow 
gloom.  When  Maloney  smiled  it  seemed 
that  everyone  had  to  smile  with  him;  he 
was  that  way. 

He  walked  along  the  midway  with  its 
bingo  stands,  dice  games  and  shooting 
galleries,  catching  the  sharp  clack  of 
bowling  balls  from  the  duckpin  alley 
up  ahead,  and  hearing  above  all  these 
common  sounds,  the  juke  box  inside  the 
casino  playing  an  old  number  revived 
by  Harry  James,  something  that  went, 
"You  made  me  love  you  ...  I  didn't 
want  to  do  it,"  and  Maloney,  going  on 
up  the  walk  toward  the  casino,  thought 
bitterly,  "You  hit  the  right  note  there, 
Harry." 

HE  HAD  five  days  and  this  was  the 
second  day,  but  he  couldn't  stay 
here  at  the  same  beach  with  Brownie,  no 
matter  if  he  had  driven  two  hundred 
miles  to  be  free  for  the  last  time.  It  was 
better  to  drive  back  to  Fort  Benning — 
maybe  go  on  up  the  road  to  Atlanta. 

He  stepped  into  the  casino  and  took 
a  stool  at  the  bar,  watching  the  summer 
crowd  drink  and  dance  and  play  the  two- 
bit  dice  game  over  in  the  corner  under 
a  green-shaded  lamp;  and  running  unfor- 
gettably across  this  moving  pattern  of 
life  and  noise  was  the  same  deep  thought 
of  Brownie.  He  downed  his  drink  at  a 
gulp,  debating  the  possible  value  of  get- 
ting tight  as  a  means  of  forgetting  her, 
but  he  knew  this  was  no  good.  It  was  al- 
ways worse  after  he  sobered  up.  It  might 
do  him  more  good  to  dance  if  he  could 
find  someone  willing  and  able. 

A  tall  girl  in  a  white  dress  came  in 
and  sat  down  on  the  stool  beside  Ma- 
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loney.  She  had  honey-colored  hair 
that  fell  down  to  her  shoulders,  and  a 
beautiful  pair  of  legs.  She  scanned  the 
crowd,  the  tables,  and  finally  stared 
briefly  at  Maloney.  "Scotch  and  water," 
she  said  to  the  bartender,  and  then  un- 
der her  breath  so  that  only  Maloney 
heard  her,  "Ah,  what's  the  use!" 

Maloney  decided  that  misery  must 
bring  birds  of  a  feather  together,  because 
this  girl  was  no  happier  than  he  was.  He 
chanced  a  few  words,  nothing  original 
because  he  was  too  moody  himself: 

"Would  you  like  to  dance?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  gave 
the  room  another  critical  search,  more 
deliberate  this  time  around,  and  Malo- 
ney catalogued  her  while  she  looked. 
Her  clothes  were  good,  her  figure  was 
straight  from  heaven,  and  her  eyes  were 
fresh  and  wide  in  the  worried  mask  of 
a  lovely  face. 

"Look,"  Maloney  said,  "if  the  guy 
does  come  in,  I'm  your  cousin  from  Ne- 
braska." 

MALONEY'S  grin  was  catching,  for  it 
made  her  mouth  turn  up  just  a 
little.  Her  voice  was  husky  when  she 
said,  "All  right,  but  I  hope  you  can 
dance."  She  eyed  the  size  of  Maloney's 
glistening  half  boots. 

"Paratroopers,"  Maloney  answered 
solemnly,  "are  notoriously  light  on  their 
feet,  and  how  do  I  know  you  can  dance? 
We  both  start  from  scratch,  you  know." 

They  went  out  on  the  floor  and  danced. 
Her  eyes  were  almost  level  with  Malo- 
ney's and  her  body  was  firm  and  amaz- 
ingly light  in  his  arms.  And  she  could 
dance — how  she  could  dance!  After 
three  numbers,  Maloney  wiped  his  face 
and  surveyed  her  admiringly. 

"The  drinks  are  on  me.  You  make  me 
feel  like  a  kid  on  stilts." 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  "You  aren't  bad 
yourself — "  She  laughed  up  at  him. 
"Well?" 

"Mike." 

"Sherry,"  said  the  tall  girl,  "and  I'll 
take  that  drink,  but  the  next  round  is  on 
me. 

Maloney  caught  her  looking  back  at 
the  whirling  faces  as  he  broke  a  path  to 
the  bar,  and  he  watched  her  face  cloud 
over  with  a  hidden  shower  of  regret. 
Over  their  drinks,  elbows  on  the  bar,  he 
poked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

"Didn't  come,  did  he?" 

She  drank  and  fished  for  the  cherry, 
smiling  bravely  to  hide  the  sudden  quiver 
of  her  full  lips.  "No." 

Maloney  swirled  the  ice  in  his  glass, 
regretting  his  words,  and  said  apologeti- 
cally, "I'm  sorry,  Sherry.  I'm  about  as 
subtle  as  an  elephant  in  a  canebrake." 

"Forget  it,"  she  said,  eating  the  cherry 
and  licking  her  fingers.  She  regarded  him 
curiously.  "How  do  you  read  my  mind, 
Mike?" 

Maloney  waved  his  hands  over  his 
glass,  weaving  an  unseen  pattern.  "Mys- 
tic Mike,  that's  me.  Sees  all,  knows  a 
little,  cures  nothing.  Why  don't  you  meet 
the  guy  halfway?" 

"I'm  over  on  his  half  now.  How  far 
should  a  girl  lean — over  backward?" 

"Not  quite  that  far,"  said  Maloney. 
He  grinned  at  her,  his  hot  brown  eyes 
steady  and  unblinking  under  sun-nar- 
rowed lids.  "Better  hunting,"  he  said, 
waving  his  glass,  and  watched  her  face 
brighten  under  the  warmness  of  his  smile. 

"Luck  to  you,  Mike,"  she  said. 

"Thanks,"  Maloney  said  flatly,  "but 
it's  too  late  for  that.  I  had  it  bad  and 
she  didn't  believe  me.  Never  again." 

Sherry  wheeled  on  her  stool  and  put 
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HY  not  shop  the  one-stop  Fir1  ns 
way?  You  save  tires  —  save  gi 
—  save  time  —  and  save  money!  Y' 
shop  quickly  and  be  served  courtt;  P' 
And  in  one  conveniently  located 
you  can  select  gifts  for  all  the  fami 
smart  —  be  thrifty  —  be  sure  to  mak 
nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestom 
your  Christmas  Shopping  Headqi  :':' 
this  year. 

Take  your  children  to  Fires 
Toyland.  Watch  their  faces  light  up 
they  see  the  creations  of  such  I 
toymakers  as  Kingsbury,  Cass,  T 
gram,  Tinker  Toy  and  Lincoln  Log 

For  Mother,  there  are  dinnei 
card  tables,  glassware,  work-s 
electrical  appliances  and  a  wide 
of  housewares.  For  Father,  there  ai 
clubs,  Schick  electric  shavers,  h 
and  many  other  welcome  and  pr; 
gifts.  For  all  the  family,  there  are  i 
Philharmonic  records,  autom 
accessories  and  other  useful  produ< 

But  don't  delay!  Stocks  of  many 
are  limited.  Note  the  wide  variety 
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ions  shown  on  these  pages — then 
ur  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or 
ne  Store  today. 

ropy  of  the  new  Firestone  Christmas  Gift  Catalog 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


IAY    BE    ELIGIBLE    TO    BUY    THE   NEW 

flrtstont  WAR  TIRE 
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before  Pearl  Harbor,  Firestone  produced  the 
eclaim  rubber  tire.  It  is  only  natural  that 
build  a  War 
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Polonium  Spark  Plugs  and  a  Firestone  Battery. 


the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks,  Margaret 
md  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C 
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her  hand  on  his  arm.  "She  must  be 
crazy,  Mike,"  she  said.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  if  anything?" 

"Plenty,  but  mostly  I'm  uncivilized; 
I've  got  a  terrible  temper.  When  I  feel 
like  socking  'em,  I  go  ahead  and  sock." 

"Listen,  Mike,  elaborate  a  little." 

Maloney  rubbed  his  nose  absently. 
"Well,  I  asked  her  down  here  to  spend 
these  last  five  days  with  me.  I'm  leaving 
then  with  my  outfit.  She  was  insulted. 
She  didn't  let  me  finish.  My  intentions 
were  honorable,  even  to  the  ring." 

"So  that  was  it." 

"Not  all  of  it.  I  got  mad— I  always 
do— and  we  said  a  lot  of  things." 

"Mike,  1  like  the  common  garden  va- 
riety of  men,  but  I  love  the  bad-tempered 
ones."  Her  mouth,  even  in  anger,  was 
firm  and  full  and  had  a  sweet  lift  at  the 
corners.  She  was  a  big  girl,  and  a  lovely 
one,  and  anger  made  her  lovelier.  She 
said,  "Most  of  the  time  you  bad-tem- 
pered guys  are  pretty  grim,  but  when  you 
smile  I  know  that  you  mean  it.  Things 
that  don't  come  very  often  mean  a  lot 
more  to  me,  and  you  mean  what  you 
say,  every  time." 

"Sherry,"  Maloney  said,  "that  guy 
must  be  crazy.  How  could  anyone  miss 
the  boat  on  you?" 

"Is  that  a  pass?"  she  said,  her  face  a 
study  in  passiveness  as  the  smile  left  her 
mouth. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Maloney 
said  shortly. 

VOICES  grew  louder  as  more  people 
entered  the  casino,  and  Maloney 
looked  around  in  the  direction  of  the 
juke  box.  Brownie's  crowd  was  clustered 
around  the  machine,  pushing  the  buttons 
and  selecting  numbers,  while  Brownie 
stood  in  the  center,  pointing  at  the  ones 
she  wanted.  Maloney  took  a  deep  breath 
and  ordered  two  more  drinks. 

Sherry  was  watching  him  and  she  saw 
Maloney  glance  that  way  and  meet 
Brownie's  eyes.  Brownie  was  staring  full 
at  him,  her  eyes  angry  and  then  flashing 
away.  Maloney  drained  his  glass  fast 
and  said,  "Let's  take  a  walk,  Sherry." 

They  left  the  casino  and  strolled  down 
the  beach,  silent  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
sound  between  them  being  the  boom  of 
the  surf  against  the  sand.  Maloney  knelt 
and  took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
she  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  bal- 
ance herself.  Maloney  stuffed  her  stock- 
ings in  her  shoes  and  said,  "You  have 
nice  legs,  Sherry." 

"Have  you  finally  noticed  them?" 

Maloney  stood  up,  holding  the  shoes, 
and  shook  his  head.  "Truthfully — no! 
I  saw  them  the  minute  you  hiked  your- 
self up  on  that  stool  beside  me." 

She  laughed  and  gave  Maloney  a  lit- 
tle push,  feeling  good  inside  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks.  They  ran  down  to  the 
water,  feeling  the  hard  sand  grind  be- 
tween their  toes,  and  both  of  them 
stopped,  knee-deep  in  the  cool  water,  and 
breathed  deeply  of  the  salt  air.  Maloney 
said,  "What  are  you  doing  tomorrow, 
Sherry?" 

"Nothing  much." 

"Let's  take  a  swim.  I  was  going  back, 
but  now  I  won't  do  it.  I'll  pick  you  up 
at  ten." 

"I'd  love  it,  Mike." 

They  ran  back  to  the  boardwalk  and 
sat  on  the  edge,  dangling  their  legs  while 
they  slipped  on  their  shoes.  Halfway 
through  his  second  boot,  Maloney  lit  a 
cigarette,  his  face  dark  and  sober  in  the 
brief  red  flare  of  the  match.  Then,  sud- 
denly, she  said,  "Cabin  Eight.  Good 
night,  Mike,"  and  left  him.  Maloney 
watched  her  stride  rapidly  down  the 
boardwalk  into  the  shimmering  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  beach.  He  held  the 
lighted  end  of  his  cigarette  over  his 
watch;  it  was  almost  twelve. 
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All  along  the  beach  the  cabins  were 
lighted,  radios  were  blaring,  and  voices 
drifted  carelessly  loud  on  the  clear  night 
air,  mingling  in  a  happy,  foolish  jumble 
of  sound.  Maloney  decided  that  he 
needed  some  orange  juice  and  walked 
over  to  the  combination  drugstore  and 
grocery  across  the  street.  While  he  stood 
at  the  fountain  drinking  the  orange  juice, 
the  skinny  young  man  came  in  and 
ordered  breakfast  groceries.  When  he 
turned  to  go,  his  arms  full  of  packages, 
he  saw  Maloney  and  nodded. 

"Hi,  there.  You're  Lieutenant  Malo- 
ney, aren't  you?  Brownie  said  she  knew 
you  and  1  thought  I'd  seen  you  around 
Benning  and  Columbus.  Paratrooper, 
aren't  you?    I'm  Hubert  Mason." 

"Nice  night,"  Maloney  said  evenly, 
and  finished  his  orange  juice.  He  started 
walking  down  the  street  toward  his  cabin, 
fast,  but  the  skinny  young  man  came 
trotting  along  beside  him,  his  thin  face 
peering  over  the  packages. 

"This  is  our  cabin,  Lieutenant,"  he 
said.  "Come  on  in  for  a  nightcap." 


"Yes,"  Maloney  said  curtly. 

Some  shallow  undercurrent  of  thought 
seemed  to  run  across  the  room,  and  one 
of  the  girls  said,  "Let's  go  wading  and 
call  it  a  day."  She  caught  the  skinny 
young  man  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
through  the  door,  flashing  a  bright  smile 
at  Maloney  as  she  passed  him;  and  quite 
unexpectedly  all  of  them  were  gone,  their 
voices  drifting  back  faintly  and  finally 
merging  with  the  soft  boom  of  the  climb- 
ing surf.  Maloney  turned  to  go  but 
Brownie  went  to  the  door  and  stood  with 
her  back  against  it. 

JUST  a  minute,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  to 
talk." 
"About  what?"  Maloney  said  drily. 
"I'm  sleepy."  He  lit  a  cigarette,  grinning 
at  her  above  the  yellow  flame  of  the 
match.  It  hurt  her  to  see  him  grin,  he 
knew.  Above  the  flicker  of  the  match, 
measuring  the  deep  shadows  under  her 
eyes,  he  saw  that  she  was  tired  and  he 
knew  she  was  spoiling  for  a  good  argu- 
ment. This  was  how  it  had  been  between 
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"I'm  going  home  for  the  holidays.    My 
folks  want  me  to  be  the  Christmas  tree!" 
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Maloney  swallowed  his  antagonism 
and  said,  "Sorry,  it's  too  late." 

"Don't  be  like  that,"  said  Mason,  get- 
ting behind  him  and  pushing  Maloney 
up  the  steps.  "Look  who  I've  found,"  he 
called  loudly,  pushing  Maloney  through 
the  front  door. 

TWO  of  the  girls  were  on  the  couch 
tuning  a  portable  radio;  the  others 
were  on  the  floor,  shooting  dice  for  quar- 
ters. Brownie  was  standing  beside  the 
table  in  a  pair  of  green  lounging  pajamas. 
She  was  laughing,  and  then  she  turned 
and  saw  Maloney;  it  was  then  that  the 
laughter  deserted  her  face  and  her  eyes 
grew  black. 

"You  know  Brownie,"  said  the  skinny 
young  man,  putting  his  groceries  on  the 
table.  He  waved  an  arm  around  the 
room.  "Meet  the  crowd." 

Maloney  nodded  his  greeting,  forget- 
ting their  names  as  quickly  as  they  were 
introduced.  One  of  them,  the  redheaded 
man,  grinned  up  at  Maloney  and  said  tip- 
sily,  "Want  in,  Maloney?  You  can  win  a 
fortune." 

"No  thanks,"  Maloney  said,  cutting  off 
the  quiet,  growing  fury  rising  in  his 
throat.   "I  won't  be  needing  a  fortune." 

"On  leave?"  asked  the  redheaded  man. 


them  toward  the  end,  always  with  the 
ghost  of  the  past  as  her  weapon  against 
his  sincerity,  until  the  last  fight. 

"On  leave,"  she  said  scornfully,  "and 
with  a  cheap  blonde." 

"My  last  five  days,"  Maloney  said 
wearily,  not  wanting  to  go  on  with  this. 

"Your  last  five  days?"  she  said.  "What 
do  you  mean?  You  didn't  tell  me  that." 

Maloney  cleared  his  throat.  "You 
didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  tell  you  much 
of  anything.  I'm  moving  out  next  week. 
We're  going  over." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  and  her  face 
darkened.  "Why  did  you  come  down 
here?  You  knew  I'd  be  here,  didn't  you?" 

That  made  Maloney  mad,  and  his  an- 
ger blazed  into  hot  words:  "I  didn't  know 
you'd  be  here,  but  I  sure  as  hell  would 
have  given  this  place  a  wide  berth  if  I 
had  known." 

"Well,  we  both  can't  stay  here.  I  sug- 
gest—" 

Maloney  allowed  his  words  to  come 
out  flatly,  slapping  her  ears  with  their 
force.  "You  suggest,"  he  said  sarcasti- 
cally, "that  I  leave!  How  about  you  tak- 
ing off?  This  is  my  last  freedom  and  I'm 
staying." 

"Always  the  gentleman,"  Brownie  said, 
her  words  stinging  hot.    Her  eyes  nar- 


rowed.  "By  the  way,  who  is  this  1 
giiT.'" 

Maloney  forced  a  grin  to  cover 
emptiness  in  his  stomach.  "What  do 
care?"  he  said  brutally.     "She's  unci 
lized,  she  is  like  me,  and  you  wouk 
understand  that  if  I  drew  you  a  cha. 
He    walked    toward    her    and    stopp 
inches  from  her  face,  and  he  ceased 
smile  and  his  mouth   thinned  out  i 
grew  hard  as  all  the  things  he  had  wan 
to  say  welled  up  in  his  throat  and 
manded  then  liberty 

"Shut  up,"  Maloney  said  softly,  "i 
let  me  say  a  few  words.  Remember 
the  things  I  told  you,  about  wearing  t 
ring  on  your  right  hand  and  hating 
rest  of  the  world  because  someone 
you  dirt  a  long  time  ago.  You  wcart 
ring  and  you  won't  give  me  a  char 
you  say  I  don't  mean  it  when  I  tell 
how  I  feel.  You're  a  coward,  Browi 
and  you  know  it.  You  sit  here  in  the  sn 
shell  of  pity  and  sorrow  you've 
around  yourself,  and  you  won't  let  a 
one  break  it  with  something  honest  i 
clean.  You've  told  me  that  you  still  1 
this  other  man.  All  right,  if  you  do,  v 
don't  you  go  get  him  instead  of  play 
the  field  and  breaking  my  heart? 
if  you  don't  feel  that  way,  throw  that 
fernal  ring  away,  so  that  whoever  fin; 
gets  you  won't  be  reminded  of  the  j 
every  time  he  holds  your  hand." 

Maloney  paused  and  threw  his  ci 
rette  away.    "There's  no  knowing  if 
ever  see  you  again,  but  I  want  you 
know  this — I  love  you  more  than  you 
serve  to  be  loved  by  anyone,  and  whe 
asked  you  to  come  down  here,  I  dii 
because  I  loved  you.  Only  five  days, 
I  wanted  you  so  badly,  needed  you 
much,  that  I  was  willing  and  eager 
take  the   leap.    I  even   bought  a  i 
Well,  I'll  toss  it  in  the  gulf  on  the 
day;  it  isn't  good  for  much  else." 

He  shouldered  past  her  and  walked 
his  cabin  in  silence,  conscious  only  of 
hurt  that  gnawed  at  his  heart;  it  wa 
clear  night  but  he  did  not  see  the  sfc 


SHERRY  came  out  to  meet  him  wl 
Maloney  pulled  up  before  her  ca 
at  ten.  She  was  wearing  a  snow-wr 
two-piece  suit  that  caused  Maloney 
whistle  and  say  cheerfully,  ""V 
shouldn't  wear  that  and  you  know  wh 

She  made  a  face  and  got  in  beside  h 
"Flatterer,"  she  said,  lighting  a  cigan 
and  passing  it  to  him.  "Where  to,  Mik 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  inhaling  deej 
"I'm  tired  of  this  place.  Let's  go  wh 
it's  quiet  and  do  some  heavy  resting.' 

"I  need  some  peace  and  quiet," 
said.  "It'll  take  a  big  cut  of  that  stufl 
help  me  find  my  mistake." 

"You  mean,  not  finding  him?" 

"That's  the  whole  thing,  Mike.  I  dc 
have  much  time  left — a  day  or  so  at 
most — and  then  I'll  have  to  go  back 
the  job." 

Maloney  said,  "Tell  me  about  it,"  i   ' 
drove  west  on  the  Pensacola  Highv 
away   from   the   cars    and   people   i 
closely  knitted  rows  of  multicolored  c 
ins. 

Sherry  slid  down  in  the  seat  and  clo 
her  eyes,  and  Maloney  said,  "Here  i 
towel — that  sun's  hot."  She  put  it  o 
her  face  and  said,  "Thanks,  Mike,"  i 
then,  after  a  mile  or  two,  suddenly,  I 
used  to  dance  together.  We  were  pre 
good." 

"The  way  I  feel  about  this  guy 
yours,"  Maloney  said,  "I  could  cruc 
him,  but  I  don't  know  all  the  facts." 

"He  isn't  that  bad.  We  grew  up 
gether  back  home  in  Pittsburgh,  and  w 
amateur  contests,  and  then  we  had  a  li 
job,  and  then  we  started  up  the  lade 
Then  the  draft  came  along  and  he  wan 
to  marry  me  before  they  called  him, 
I  wouldn't.  I  wanted  to  wait  until  he 
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her  hand  on  his  arm.  "She  must  be 
crazy,  Mike,"  she  said.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  if  anything?" 

"Plenty,  but  mostly  I'm  uncivilized; 
I've  got  a  terrible  temper.  When  I  feel 
like  socking  'em,  I  go  ahead  and  sock." 

"Listen,  Mike,  elaborate  a  little." 

Maloney  rubbed  his  nose  absently. 
"Well,  I  asked  her  down  here  to  spend 
these  last  five  days  with  me.  I'm  leaving 
then  with  my  outfit.  She  was  insulted. 
She  didn't  let  me  finish.  My  intentions 
were  honorable,  even  to  the  ring." 

"So  that  was  it." 

"Not  all  of  it.  I  got  mad— I  always 
do — and  we  said  a  lot  of  things." 

"Mike,  I  like  the  common  garden  va- 
riety of  men,  but  I  love  the  bad-tempered 
ones."  Her  mouth,  even  in  anger,  was 
firm  and  full  and  had  a  sweet  lift  at  the 
corners.  She  was  a  big  girl,  and  a  lovely 
one,  and  anger  made  her  lovelier.  She 
said,  "Most  of  the  time  you  bad-tem- 
pered guys  are  pretty  grim,  but  when  you 
smile  I  know  that  you  mean  it.  Things 
that  don't  come  very  often  mean  a  lot 
more  to  me,  and  you  mean  what  you 
say,  every  time." 

"Sherry,"  Maloney  said,  "that  guy 
must  be  crazy.  How  could  anyone  miss 
the  boat  on  you?" 

"Is  that  a  pass?"  she  said,  her  face  a 
study  in  passiveness  as  the  smile  left  her 
mouth. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Maloney 
said  shortly. 

VOICES  grew  louder  as  more  people 
entered  the  casino,  and  Maloney 
looked  around  in  the  direction  of  the 
juke  box.  Brownie's  crowd  was  clustered 
around  the  machine,  pushing  the  buttons 
and  selecting  numbers,  while  Brownie 
stood  in  the  center,  pointing  at  the  ones 
she  wanted.  Maloney  took  a  deep  breath 
and  ordered  two  more  drinks. 

Sherry  was  watching  him  and  she  saw 
Maloney  glance  that  way  and  meet 
Brownie's  eyes.  Brownie  was  staring  full 
at  him,  her  eyes  angry  and  then  flashing 
away.  Maloney  drained  his  glass  fast 
and  said,  "Let's  take  a  walk,  Sherry." 

They  left  the  casino  and  strolled  down 
the  beach,  silent  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
sound  between  them  being  the  boom  of 
the  surf  against  the  sand.  Maloney  knelt 
and  took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
she  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  bal- 
ance herself.  Maloney  stuffed  her  stock- 
ings in  her  shoes  and  said,  "You  have 
nice  legs,  Sherry." 

"Have  you  finally  noticed  them?" 

Maloney  stood  up,  holding  the  shoes, 
and  shook  his  head.  "Truthfully — no! 
I  saw  them  the  minute  you  hiked  your- 
self up  on  that  stool  beside  me." 

She  laughed  and  gave  Maloney  a  lit- 
tle push,  feeling  good  inside  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks.  They  ran  down  to  the 
water,  feeling  the  hard  sand  grind  be- 
tween their  toes,  and  both  of  them 
stopped,  knee-deep  in  the  cool  water,  and 
breathed  deeply  of  the  salt  air.  Maloney 
said,  "What  are  you  doing  tomorrow, 
Sherry?" 

"Nothing  much." 

"Let's  take  a  swim.  I  was  going  back, 
but  now  I  won't  do  it.  I'll  pick  you  up 
at  ten." 

"I'd  love  it,  Mike." 

They  ran  back  to  the  boardwalk  and 
sat  on  the  edge,  dangling  their  legs  while 
they  slipped  on  their  shoes.  Halfway 
through  his  second  boot,  Maloney  lit  a 
cigarette,  his  face  dark  and  sober  in  the 
brief  red  flare  of  the  match.  Then,  sud- 
denly, she  said,  "Cabin  Eight.  Good 
night,  Mike,"  and  left  him.  Maloney 
watched  her  stride  rapidly  down  the 
boardwalk  into  the  shimmering  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  beach.  He  held  the 
lighted  end  of  his  cigarette  over  his 
watch;  it  was  almost  twelve. 
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All  along  the  beach  the  cabins  were 
lighted,  radios  were  blaring,  and  voices 
drifted  carelessly  loud  on  the  clear  night 
air,  mingling  in  a  happy,  foolish  jumble 
of  sound.  Maloney  decided  that  he 
needed  some  orange  juice  and  walked 
over  to  the  combination  drugstore  and 
grocery  across  the  street.  While  he  stood 
at  the  fountain  drinking  the  orange  juice, 
the  skinny  young  man  came  in  and 
ordered  breakfast  groceries.  When  he 
turned  to  go,  his  arms  full  of  packages, 
he  saw  Maloney  and  nodded. 

"Hi,  there.  You're  Lieutenant  Malo- 
ney, aren't  you?  Brownie  said  she  knew 
you  and  1  thought  I'd  seen  you  around 
Benning  and  Columbus.  Paratrooper, 
aren't  you?    I'm  Hubert  Mason." 

"Nice  night,"  Maloney  said  evenly, 
and  finished  his  orange  juice.  He  started 
walking  down  the  street  toward  his  cabin, 
fast,  but  the  skinny  young  man  came 
trotting  along  beside  him,  his  thin  face 
peering  over  the  packages. 

"This  is  our  cabin,  Lieutenant,"  he 
said.  "Come  on  in  for  a  nightcap." 


"Yes,"  Maloney  said  curtly. 

Some  shallow  undercurrent  of  thought 
seemed  to  run  across  the  room,  and  one 
of  the  girls  said,  "Let's  go  wading  and 
call  it  a  day."  She  caught  the  skinny 
young  man  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
through  the  door,  flashing  a  bright  smile 
at  Maloney  as  she  passed  him;  and  quite 
unexpectedly  all  of  them  were  gone,  their 
voices  drifting  back  faintly  and  finally 
merging  with  the  soft  boom  of  the  climb- 
ing surf.  Maloney  turned  to  go  but 
Brownie  went  to  the  door  and  stood  with 
her  back  against  it. 

JUST  a  minute,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  to 
talk." 
"About  what?"  Maloney  said  drily. 
"I'm  sleepy."  He  lit  a  cigarette,  grinning 
at  her  above  the  yellow  flame  of  the 
match.  It  hurt  her  to  see  him  grin,  he 
knew.  Above  the  flicker  of  the  match, 
measuring  the  deep  shadows  under  her 
eyes,  he  saw  that  she  was  tired  and  he 
knew  she  was  spoiling  for  a  good  argu- 
ment. This  was  how  it  had  been  between 
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Maloney  swallowed  his  antagonism 
and  said,  "Sorry,  it's  too  late." 

"Don't  be  like  that,"  said  Mason,  get- 
ting behind  him  and  pushing  Maloney 
up  the  steps.  "Look  who  I've  found,"  he 
called  loudly,  pushing  Maloney  through 
the  front  door. 

TWO  of  the  girls  were  on  the  couch 
tuning  a  portable  radio;  the  others 
were  on  the  floor,  shooting  dice  for  quar- 
ters. Brownie  was  standing  beside  the 
table  in  a  pair  of  green  lounging  pajamas. 
She  was  laughing,  and  then  she  turned 
and  saw  Maloney;  it  was  then  that  the 
laughter  deserted  her  face  and  her  eyes 
grew  black. 

"You  know  Brownie,"  said  the  skinny 
young  man,  putting  his  groceries  on  the 
table.  He  waved  an  arm  around  the 
room.  "Meet  the  crowd." 

Maloney  nodded  his  greeting,  forget- 
ting their  names  as  quickly  as  they  were 
introduced.  One  of  them,  the  redheaded 
man,  grinned  up  at  Maloney  and  said  tip- 
sily,  "Want  in,  Maloney?  You  can  win  a 
fortune." 

"No  thanks,"  Maloney  said,  cutting  off 
the  quiet,  growing  fury  rising  in  his 
throat.   "I  won't  be  needing  a  fortune." 

"On  leave?"  asked  the  redheaded  man. 


them  toward  the  end,  always  with  the 
ghost  of  the  past  as  her  weapon  against 
his  sincerity,  until  the  last  fight. 

"On  leave,"  she  said  scornfully,  "and 
with  a  cheap  blonde." 

"My  last  five  days,"  Maloney  said 
wearily,  not  wanting  to  go  on  with  this. 

"Your  last  five  days?"  she  said.  "What 
do  you  mean?   You  didn't  tell  me  that." 

Maloney  cleared  his  throat.  "You 
didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  tell  you  much 
of  anything.  I'm  moving  out  next  week. 
We're  going  over." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  and  her  face 
darkened.  "Why  did  you  come  down 
here?  You  knew  I'd  be  here,  didn't  you?" 

That  made  Maloney  mad,  and  his  an- 
ger blazed  into  hot  words:  "I  didn't  know 
you'd  be  here,  but  I  sure  as  hell  would 
have  given  this  place  a  wide  berth  if  I 
had  known." 

"Well,  we  both  can't  stay  here.  I  sug- 
gest— " 

Maloney  allowed  his  words  to  come 
out  flatly,  slapping  her  ears  with  their 
force.  "You  suggest,"  he  said  sarcasti- 
cally, "that  I  leave!  How  about  you  tak- 
ing off?  This  is  my  last  freedom  and  I'm 
staying." 

"Always  the  gentleman,"  Brownie  said, 
her  words  stinging  hot.    Her  eyes  nar- 


rowed.   "By  the  way,  who  is  this 
girl?" 

Maloney  forced  a  grin  to  cover 
emptiness  in  his  stomach.  "What  do 
care?"  he  said  brutally.  "She's  urn 
lized,  she  is  like  me,  and  you  woul 
understand  that  il  1  drew  you  a  eh. 
He  walked  toward  her  and  stop 
inches  from  her  face,  am!  he  ceaM 
smile  and  his  mouth  thinned  out 
grew  hard  as  all  the  things  he  had  wai 
to  say  welled  up  in  his  throat  and 
manded  then  liberty. 

"Shut  up,"  Maloney  said  softly,  " 
let  me  say  a  few  words.    Rcmembei 
the  things  I  told  you,  about  wearing 
ring  on  your  right  hand  and  hating 
rest  of  the  world  because  someone 
you  dirt  a  long  time  ago.   You  wear 
ring  and  you  won't  give  me  a  chai 
you  say  I  don't  mean  it  when  I  tell 
how  I  feel.    You're  a  coward.  Brow 
and  you  know  it.  You  sit  here  in  the  sr 
shell   of  pity  and  sorrow  you've  t 
around  yourself,  and  you  won't  let 
one  break  it  with  something  honest 
clean.  You've  told  me  that  you  still  I 
this  other  man.  All  right,  if  you  do,  \ 
don't  you  go  get  him  instead  of  plaj 
the  field  and  breaking  my  heart?   / 
if  you  don't  feel  that  way,  throw  that 
fernal  ring  away,  so  that  whoever  fin, 
gets  you  won't  be  reminded  of  the  j 
every  time  he  holds  your  hand." 

Maloney  paused  and  threw  his  c; 
rette  away.  "There's  no  knowing  if 
ever  see  you  again,  but  I  want  you 
know  this — I  love  you  more  than  you 
serve  to  be  loved  by  anyone,  and  whe 
asked  you  to  come  down  here,  I  di< 
because  I  loved  you.  Only  five  days, 
I  wanted  you  so  badly,  needed  you 
much,  that  I  was  willing  and  eager 
take  the  leap.  I  even  bought  a  ri 
Well,  I'll  toss  it  in  the  gulf  on  the 
day;  it  isn't  good  for  much  else." 

He  shouldered  past  her  and  walked 
his  cabin  in  silence,  conscious  only  of 
hurt  that  gnawed  at  his  heart;  it  wa 
clear  night  but  he  did  not  see  the  st 


SHERRY  came  out  to  meet  him  wl 
Maloney  pulled  up  before  her  ca 
at  ten.  She  was  wearing  a  snow-wl 
two-piece  suit  that  caused  Maloney 
whistle  and  say  cheerfully,  "Y 
shouldn't  wear  that  and  you  know  wh 

She  made  a  face  and  got  in  beside  h 
"Flatterer,"  she  said,  lighting  a  cigarc 
and  passing  it  to  him.  "Where  to,  Mik 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  inhaling  deep 
"I'm  tired  of  this  place.  Let's  go  wh 
it's  quiet  and  do  some  heavy  resting.' 

"I  need  some  peace  and  quiet,' 
said.   "It'll  take  a  big  cut  of  that  stuff 
help  me  find  my  mistake." 

"You  mean,  not  finding  him?" 

"That's  the  whole  thing,  Mike.  I  dc 
have  much  time  left — a  day  or  so  at 
most — and  then  I'll  have  to  go  back 
the  job." 

Maloney  said,  "Tell  me  about  it,"  a  ' 
drove  west  on  the  Pensacola  Highw 
away   from   the   cars   and   people  a 
closely  knitted  rows  of  multicolored  cs| 
ins. 

Sherry  slid  down  in  the  seat  and  cloi 
her  eyes,  and  Maloney  said,  "Here  i: 
towel — that  sun's  hot."  She  put  it  c 
her  face  and  said,  "Thanks,  Mike,"  a 
then,  after  a  mile  or  two,  suddenly,  I 
used  to  dance  together.  We  were  pre 
good." 

"The  way  I  feel  about  this  guy 
yours,"  Maloney  said,  "I  could  cruc 
him,  but  I  don't  know  all  the  facts." 

"He  isn't  that  bad.  We  grew  up 
gether  back  home  in  Pittsburgh,  and  w 
amateur  contests,  and  then  we  had  a  lit 
job,  and  then  we  started  up  the  ladd 
Then  the  draft  came  along  and  he  want 
to  marry  me  before  they  called  him,  t 
I  wouldn't.  I  wanted  to  wait  until  he  c 
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his  year;  we  were  all  blind  back  there  a 
year  ago.  I  can't  explain  it  because  I 
don't  understand  it  myself.  Anyway,  he 
got  mad  and  we  split  up." 

"Go  on,"  Maloney  said. 

"The  war  started  and  I  discovered  that 
being  sure  of  anything  in  the  future  was 
an  illusion.  I  want  him.  1  want  him  it 
only  for  a  few  days.  Someone  told  me 
he  was  down  here  waiting  for  his  number 
to  come  up — it's  due — and  I  thought  he'd 
be  at  the  Beach  Hotel.  We  played  a  job 
here  two  years  ago,  just  before  we  -^ p I « t 
up.  1  asked  about  him.  He's  here  all 
right,  but  I  haven't  seen  him,  and  I  don't 
want  to  look  for  him.  I'm  too  proud,  1 
guess." 

"Why  don't  you  have  someone  bring 
him  someplace,  and  then  you  just  pop 
up?" 

"1  don't  want  it  that  way.  Mike.  It 
can't  be  a  put-up  job.  No,  we've  just  got 
to  see  each  other  around  some  night,  and 
if  he  saw  me  and  I  saw  him,  we  would 
both  understand.  Does  that  make  any 
sense  to  you?" 

"I nough,"  Maloney  said.  "What's  his 
name?" 

"Johnny  O'Rourke.  An  Irishman, stub- 
born and  unruly  as  you,  Mike." 

"Hummph!"  Maloney  grunted,  se- 
cretly pleased.  He  passed  a  deserted 
stretch  of  beach  and  pulled  off  the  road. 
They  found  a  palm  tree  that  offered  some 
good  moving  shade  with  the  sun,  and 
they  fell  asleep  for  an  hour  or  so  until 
the  sun  sneaked  around  and  warmed 
them  awake.  After  that  they  swam  and 
dunked  each  other  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  beach,  having  a  good  time,  and  then 
it  was  long  past  noon.  Maloney  went 
back  to  the  car  and  returned  with  a  big 
basket. 

"Let's  eat,"  he  said.   "I'm  starved." 

Sherry  gave  him  a  long  look.  "You 
think  of  a  lot  of  little  things  for  an  un- 
civilized man,  Mike." 

AFTER  the  last  bottle  of  beer  and 
l\.  chicken  leg,  they  lay  back  against 
the  palm  tree  and  rested.  Maloney  closed 
his  eyes  and  sighed  deeply,  a  big  man  in 
the  throes  of  contentment,  while  Sherry 
turned  over  on  her  stomach  and  looked 
out  across  the  gulf  at  the  horizon,  her 
eyes  a  little  sad.  Maloney  sneaked  a 
look  once  as  she  was  going  over  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
he  sensed  that  she  was  beating  herself  to 
death  over  it. 

Finally  she  sat  up  and  slapped  her 
hands  together.  "All  right,"  she  said,  half 
to  herself,  "I'll  stay  tonight  and  tomor- 
row. I  can  do  that,  but  it  is  my  best  and 
my  last.  I  can  alv/ays  remember  that — 
that  I  did  my  best." 

"More  than  your  best." 

She  leaned  over  on  one  elbow  and 
smiled  at  Maloney.  "You're  a  swell  guy 
to  have  around,  Mike.  You  know  how 
I  feel,  don't  you?  She  worked  you  over 
and  left  you  on  your  back,  too,  didn't 
she?" 

"J  never  had  a  chance,  Sherry." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Wrong  there, 
Mike.  I  saw  her  last  night  in  the  casino 
when  she  looked  at  you.  She  wasn't  en- 
joying herself,  and  she  was  jealous  when 
she  saw  me  with  you." 

"For  a  jealous  woman  she  was  having 
a  good  time  and  doing  a  good  job  of 
laughing." 

"But  she  quit  suddenly  when  she  saw 
us,  Mike.  It  wasn't  anything  caught  in 
her  throat,  or  a  run  in  her  stocking,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  She  was  mad  enough  to 
crown  me  with  a  bottle." 

"Only  she  doesn't  go  in  for  that  stuff." 

"She  was  waiting  for  you  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"Something  uncivilized,"  Maloney  said 
sourly.  "Oh,  no." 

"I  think,"  Sherry  said,  "that  she  could 
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use  a  little  rough  stuff.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  else." 

"What?" 

"She  probably  never  knew  how  much 
you  cared  about  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
find  out." 

"She  knows,"  Maloney  said,  thinking 
of  last  night. 

"Mike,"  Sherry  said,  "you  stick  to 
your  guns.  Don't  let  her  or  anyone  like 
her  change  you.  I  saw  her  and  I  saw  her 
crowd,  and  I  saw  how  she  was  and  also 
how  she  could  be  if  she  were  away  from 
them,  and  if  she  doesn't  change  she'll 
never  be  good  enough  for  you.  I  know 
why  she  treats  you  like  she  does.  She's 
afraid  of  your  honesty,  your  ideas  about 
life  and  love,  like  coming  down  here  for 
the  last  few  days  you  may  ever  have 
with  her.  Why,  Mike,  I'd  go  away  with 
you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  no  ques- 
tions asked,  if  I  were  that  girl,  and  I've 
only  known  you  two  days.  I'd  go  because 
I  know  a  man  like  you  loves  just  once; 
and  until  she  sees  it,  she  just  isn't  good 
enough." 

Maloney  sat  up  and  looked  at  her 
flushed,  angry  face,  at  the  sweet  upward 
turn  of  her  lips.  "Thanks,  Sherry,"  he 
said,  and  reached  over  and  kissed  her. 
He  knew  he  shouldn't  have,  but  he  felt 
good  about  it.  She  smiled  and  he  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  had  to  do  it." 

"So  she  gave  that  up,"  Sherry  said, 
touching  her  mouth  softly  with  a  sandy 
forefinger.  She  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  water,  and  Maloney  knew 
she  was  thinking  of  the  other  man  and 


the  war,  which  was  with  them  in  their 
every  move. 

He  got  up  and  took  her  hand  and  they 
went  back  to  the  car  and  drove  to  the 
hotel.  They  were  silent  during  the  drive, 
and  when  they  pulled  in  beside  the  hotel 
she  said,  "Stop  here,  Mike.  I  need  some 
stuff."  He  stopped  the  car  and  when  she 
got  out  she  turned  and  smiled  at  him. 
"Thanks,  Mike,"  she  said,  and  went  into 
the  hotel. 

BROWNIE  and  her  friends  were  com- 
ing down  the  steps  at  this  moment,  all 
laughing  and  talking,  their  arms  full  of 
souvenirs.  When  she  saw  him  she  flushed 
and  the  freckles  on  her  nose  turned  a 
golden  brown  against  the  hot  color  of 
her  cheeks.  She  could  be  such  a  quiet 
girl  and  a  gentle  one  if  she  wanted  to  be, 
Maloney  thought  bitterly.  As  he  watched 
her,  the  smile  faded  and  all  the  laughter 
and  happiness  went  out  of  her,  and  Ma- 
loney felt  sorry  for  her  and  for  her 
stilted,  mixed-up  outlook  on  life. 

He  had  an  idea  then  and  he  walked 
past  her  and  into  the  hotel.  At  the  desk 
he  asked  about  a  Johnny  O'Rourke  and 
got  the  room  number;  it  was  upstairs  in 
the  hotel  proper. 

He  went  upstairs  and  found  the  room, 
and  when  he  knocked  on  the  door  a  deep 
voice  called,  "Come  in." 

Maloney  went  in  and  looked  around. 
The  room  was  mussed  up  and  bottles 
were  standing  on  the  table.  The  fan  was 
going  and  the  shades  were  down.  Johnny 
O'Rourke  got  up  oft  the  bed  and  grinned 
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at  Maloney.    He  was  as  tall  but 
heavs  .is  Maloney.  and  he  had  good| 
and  thick  black  hair.    He  looked 
good  boy,  except  that  he  had  been  I 
the  bottle  pretty  heavy. 

"Sorry.''  he  said,  "my  number  isn 
yet,  but  will  you  have  a  dunk  and| 
tell  me  why  the  hell  you  busted  in  I 
1  gave  orders  not  to  he  disturbed.' 

"Never  mind  the  dunk."  Maloneyl 
"My  name  is  Maloney  and  I  don't  ! 
you,  but  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you.  I 
a  girl  named  Sherry." 

"Yes."  the  boy  said,  and  his  eye»| 
bright  and  round.    "And  what  ar 
doing  with  my  girl.'" 

Maloney  smiled  and  shook  his 
"Nothing  except  trying  to  help  a 
ol    stubborn   young   fools  get  tog 
Look,  she's  down   here  and  she 
you,  but  you  won't  come  out  an 
won't  come  in.  She's  too  proud.  To 
you  go  down  to  the  casino  bar  and| 
on  a  stool.    She'll  be  in.    And  lis 
you  love  this  girl  you  be  there. 
stand?" 

The  boy  sat  down  on  the  bed 
his  hands  through  his  hair.  He  lo 
up  and  Maloney  saw  the  clear  lig 
happiness  shining  in  his  face  He 
"I'll  be  there.  And  thanks,  Malon 
don't  know  why  you've  done  this,  i 
1  can  thank  you,  but — " 

"Skip  it,"  Maloney  said  gruffly. 

He  went  downstairs  and  called 
Eight  on  the  house  phone,  and 
Sherry  answered  he  said,  "This  is  ! 
Meet  me  in  the  bar  for  a  drink 
dinner  tonight."  She  hesitated  a 
and  then  said,  "All  right,  Mike, 
you." 

Maloney  went  to  his  cabin  and  | 
fresh  towel,  feeling  a  little  silly  om 
whole  thing.   He  ran  down  to  the ' 
and  swam  far  out  beyond  the  last ! 
rope  and  then  allowed  the  waves  to  I 
him  in,  tired  and  cold  and  hungry.  | 
stretched  out  on  the  sand  and  stay 
the  sun  until  it  was  time  to  leav 
beach — the  new  safety  limit  was 
o'clock;  and  all  this  time  he  thou 
Brownie  and  of  the  minutes  fl) 
He  had  to  face  it:  swimming,  ru 
even  kissing  another  girl,  she  was  i 
in  his  mind,  deep  in  his  heart.  He  fo 
himself  all  the  way  to  his  cabin 
through  a  shower;  and  he  could  notl 
the  dull,  empty  ache  of  her  while  dii 
ing  and  on  the  way  to  dinner. 

HE  WAS  starting  on  his  dessert  w 
they  came  in  and  sat  down  at 
next  table,  and  he  knew  he  would  \ 
felt  her  presence  had  she  entered 
room  behind  him.  He  left  his  dessert 
finished  and  went  out  to  the  lobby  d 
bought  the  evening  paper.  He  found 
chair  beside  the  fan  and  read  the  p; 
all  the  way  through,  not  seeing  the  w< 
his  eyes  read;  and  finally  he  said,  ' 
right,  so  you're  licked,  Mike,"  and  th 
the  paper  on  the  floor  and  went  our> 

He  took  his  time  walking  over  to 
casino,  and  when  he  looked  in  he  1 
back  away  from  the  door.  Sherry  W( 
be  in  there,  drinking  and  thinking,  am 
hoped  someone  else  would  come  al 
and  make  things  happen.  He  had 
about  decided  he'd  better  go  in  and 
her  when  Johnny  O'Rourke  brushed  ] 
him  and  went  inside,  and  then  Malo 
felt  so  good  he  could  have  shouted  \ 
joy.  He  walked  away  and  shot  a  rifl' 
a  string  of  moving  ducks  for  fifteen  n 
utes,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  su 
of  shots  he  looked  around  and 
Sherry  and  O'Rourke  walk  by,  and  ! 
loney  saw  how  soft  and  full  of  hope  ' 
face  was,  and  he  dropped  the  rifle  ; 
walked  away. 

He  went  to  the  desk  and  said, 
checking  out,"  and  paid  his  bill, 
ing  no  one,  hearing  nothing  and  cat 
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e  Ox 


as  sworn    to  protect  its  secret  with  his  life. 
In  it  is  not  in  his  possession  it  is  under  double- 
guard,  twenty-four  hours  a  clay. 

alone  carries  it  from  the  guard- room  to  the 
ane,  and  when  the  mission  has  been  completed, 
Irries  it  back  to  the  guard-room.  It  is  his  responsi- 
It  is  the  Norden  Bombsight.  ...  He  calls  it 
[Blue  Ox." 

le  bombardier  of  a  Flying  Fortress*  is  the  man 

ad  whom  the  great  airplane  is  designed.    Back 

i  and  his  instrument  stretch  thousands  of  man- 

s,  miles  of  blueprint,  tons  of  aluminum,  acres 

3r  space,  barrels  of  midnight  oil. 

American  bombardier,   a   "Blue  Ox"  and  a 
ag   Flying  Fortress   are   the    most   formidable 


bombino  team  in  the  world.    One  reason  for  this  is 
o 

the  great  stability  of  the  Flying  Fortress,  which  pro- 
vides a  perfect  bombing  "platform"  for  "precision 
bombing."  Another  is  the  unequaled  high-altitude 
performance,  protective  armament  and  fire-power, 
which  enable  the  Flying  Fortress  to  reach  her  objec- 
tive in  daylight,  despite  flak  or  interceptors. 

"Precision  bombino"  first  began  to  be  effective 
when  the  Fortresses  bombed  their  objectives  in 
Europe  by  daylight  —  from  great  altitudes  —  and 
with  unheard-of  accuracy.  This  brand-new  military 
tactic  owes  much  of  its  effectiveness  to  Boeing 
engineers,  who  worked  until  thev  had  designed 
an  airplane  with  the  speed,  range,  stability,  load, 
fire-power  and  altitude  to  do  the  job. 


The  job  still  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  Fortresses 
arc  doing  it  every  day  —  on  major  fighting  fronts 
from  Europe  to  the  South  Pacific.  When  the  work 
of  the  Fortresses  is  over  —  when  the  war  is  won  — 
Boeing  engineers  will  find  many  potential  outlets 
for  their  skill  and  talents. 


For  in  designing  and  building  the  Flying  Fortress 
and  other  advanced  aircraft,  Boeing  engineers  and 
"productioneers"  continually  acquire  new  "know- 
how"  in  many  fields:  acoustical,  electrical  struc- 
tural, lubrication,  etc.  It's  the  kind  of  "know-how" 
that  helps  to  win  wars,  and  will  some  day  help 
to   make   peacetime  products  better  and   cheaper. 
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M  OR  A  L  :  Solve  your  gift 
problems  at  Yuletide  with  the 
Classified. 

This  season  many  of  the  useful 
gifts  you  may  be  thinking  about 
will  be  "hard  to  find." 

That's  why  the  Classified  sec- 
tion of  your  Telephone  Direc- 
tory will  be  more  helpful  than 
ever.  It  lists  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers 
of  your  local  tradespeople  ac- 
cording to  products  and  services. 

Before  you  go  shopping  look 
in  the  Classified  for  the  things 
you  want.  Save  time,  tires  and 
gas.  And  use  the  Classified  the 
year  around,  too! 


Make  the  Classified 
your  buying  guide . 
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less.     Walking  to  the  cabin  he  thought, 
"You  win,  Brownie." 

He  was  tired  all  over  with  the  pain 
that  comes  from  thought  and  worry.  He 
packed  his  bags  and  carried  them  out  to 
the  car,  and  then  he  went  back  to  check 
over  and  make  sure  he  had  everything. 
When  he  came  back  into  the  living  room 
she  was  standing  beside  the  door.  Ma- 
loncy  was  surprised  and  he  wondered 
why  she  had  come  here,  but  he  was  glad 
she  had  because  he  wanted  to  say  good- 
by.  He  was  licked  and  he  knew  it,  but 
he  had  wanted  to  sec  her  once  more. 

"You  win,"  he  said.  "I'll  give  you  the 
beach  and  get  out.  I  guess  we  won't  see 
each  other  again,  so  I'll  say  goodby." 

"Thank  you.''  she  said,  "for  thinking 
about  my  feelings." 

She  had  twitted  him  before  about  be- 
ing considerate  when  he  had  known  he 
wasn't,  and  this  was  rubbing  salt  in  an 
open  wound.  He  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  the  walls  shook,  and  the 
blood  in  his  head  started  running  hot,  as 
it  always  did  when  he  got  mad. 

"Brownie,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know 
when  to  quit?  Don't  you  know  it  hurts?" 

"You  aren't  very  smart,  are  you, 
Mike?"  she  said. 

Maloney  lit  a  cigarette  to  hide  the 
quivering  of  his  lips.  Dragging  deep,  he 
exhaled  and  said,  "No,  I  guess  I'm  not. 
It  is  finished  between  us  because  you 
wanted  it  that  way,  and  now  I'm  getting 
out,  but  I  still  love  you,  and  I  mean  all 
the  way." 

She  took  a  small  step  forward  until  her 
head  was  directly  under  the  light,  and  he 
saw  the  doubt  on  her  face  change  to  a 
wondering  regret.  "No,"  she  said,  "all 
you  ever  did  was  laugh." 

"A  laugh  can  hide  a  lot  of  things." 

"But  if  you  had  only  been  more  un- 
derstanding for  a  few  minutes,"  she  said. 
"You  laughed  at  me  because  I  couldn't 
forget  the  past." 

"And  I'm  still  laughing  at  you,"  Ma- 
loney said  doggedly,  "and  that's  the  way 
I  stay.  You  are  a  fool  and  you  know  it." 

"Very  well,  Mike,"  she  said.  "Very 
well." 

"Very  well,"  M  aloney  repeated,  breath- 
ing deeply.  "So  we  are  all  washed  up. 
You'll  never  see  me  again,  so  go  on  back 
to  Georgia  and  pick  out  some  nice  safe 
draft-exempt  gentleman  and  marry  him 
and  be  very  happy  in  your  smug,  bored, 
civilized  way.  1  guess — " 

SOMEONE  knocked  on  the  front  door, 
and  then  the  skinny  young  man  came 
in,  his  sallow  face  screwed  up  in  a  wor- 
ried mask,  something  like  the  wrinkled 
expression  of  a  small  chow  dog.  "I  heard 
you  talking,  Brownie,"  he  said,  "and  I 
thought  you  might  need  me.  If  this  gen- 
tleman is  bothering  you,  I  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you." 

"Thank  you,  Hubert,"  Brownie 
"It  isn't  that  bad." 

"Get  out,"  Maloney  said  quietly. 

"Oh,"  said  the  skinny  young 
"don't  you  talk  to  me  that  way. 
see  here — "  He  took  a  step  forward  and 
shook  his  finger.  "You  apologize  at 
once,"  he  said  petulantly. 

Maloney  felt  himself  going  and  he 
knew  she  would  hate  him  for  it,  but  he 
couldn't  stand  this.  He  reached  out  and 
grabbed  the  skinny  young  man  and 
pulled  him  forward  until  their  faces  al- 
most touched.  Maloney  was  mad,  so 
mad  his  face  turned  white  under  the 
thick  tan.  His  eyes  were  black  and  his 
mouth  barely  moved  when  he  said  softly, 
"If  ever  you  see  me  again,  you  get  out 
of  my  way  or  I'll  half  kill  you  and  wish 
I  could  do  more."  Then,  taking  a  good 
grip  on  seat  and  shoulders,  he  threw  the 
skinny  young  man  through  the  screen 
door  into  the  street.  Half  to  himself  he 
said,  "Apologize  to  that  little — " 


"Mike."'  Brownie  said,  and  then  he  re- 
membered her. 

"Well,"  he  said,  still  angis.  "what  do 
you  want?" 

"Are  you  leaving,  Mike?" 

"■}  es."  Maloney  said  slowly,  exagger- 
ating the  words,  "I'm  leaving.  Now  will 
you  please  collect  that  thing  on  the  way 
out  and  quit  tearing  my  heart  up  in  little 
pieces ." 

"Mike."  Brownie  said,  "this  is  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  certain  about  how  you 
feel." 

"Cut  the  talking  in  circles,"  Maloney 
said.   "We've  got  no  more  to  say." 

The  worry  and  bitterness  and  tiredness 
had  left  her  face;  it  was  like  a  door  being 
opened  into  a  gloomy  room  to  let  the 
sun  shine  in.  She  said,  "I  wondered  if 
you  really  loved  me,  Mike,  and  I  guess 
1  was  afraid  to  believe  you.  I  was  afraid 
to  believe  anybody  for  so  long."  She 
held  out  her  right  hand  and  he  looked 
down  and  saw  that  the  engagement  ring 
was  gone.  "I  threw  it  away,  Mike,  into 
the  gulf.  I  couldn't  wear  it,  not  after 
you  talked  to  me  last  night.  I  thought  you 
were  fooling  a  week  ago.  I  thought 
you  just  v.  anted  me  down  here  for —  Ah, 
Mike,  why  didn't  I  let  you  tell  me  then 
that  you  weren't  fooling?  1  know  you 
aren't  now.  It  may  be  too  late  to  say 
this,  but  I  love  you,  Mike." 

Maloney  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
searched  for  words  he  could  not  find. 
Finally  he  said,  "This  is  crazy,  this  isn't 
right,  and  I  shouldn't  ask  for  it,  but  will 
you  marry  me  right  now?  We've  got 
three  days  and  then  I'll  have  to  go,  but 
I  love  you  and  I  want  you.  And  who 
wants  to  be  logical  right  now?" 

He  saw  her  eyes  widen  and  grow  wet 
as  she  allowed  him  to  come  into  her 
heart  and  stay.  She  said,  "I  will,  Mike, 
and  I'll  never  be  as  I  was  before." 

"The  hell  you  won't,"  Maloney  said 
heavily,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  But 
he  smiled  and  his  face  smoothed  out  as 


said. 


man, 
Now 


though    ironed    from    within    by    s<j 
pleasant  memory.    She  was  slender 
shaking  in  his  amis    and  he  kissed 
once,  long  and  hard,  and  the  kiss  hd 
everything  and  brought  them  togethe| 
it  had  been  those  lew   tunes  in  the 
Maloney    knew    he    would    neve* 
lonely  again,  and  it  was  a  wondei  lul 
ing  to  have  in  his  heart. 

He    was   standing   there,   holding 
close,  thinking  and  wondering  wherJ 
could  find  a  minister,  when  she  stepl 
back  and  looked  up  at  him.    "Mike,"[ 
said,  "tell  me  just  one  thing.    Where 
you  find  that  blond  girl  I  saw  you  wiq 

MALONEY    did    not    hesitate; 
pulled  her  back  in  the  shelter  ol 
arms  and  turned  her  chin  up.    "L 
he  said,  "I'm  trying  to  decide  where 
be   married  within  the  next   half 
because  I  can't  stand  this  much  Ion; 
and  you  want  to  argue  about  sometl 
I  can't  remember.    Shut  up!" 

"Yes,  Mike."  she  said,  and  leaned 
head  against  his  chest,  hiding  the  qui 
sudden  tears  of  happiness  that  filled 
eyes.    "Think  hard,  Mike,  will  you! 
can't  stay  like  this  all  night  either." 

"You  won't,"  Maloney  said,  pici 
her  up  suddenly  and  carrying  her 
across  the  threshold.  He  grinned  at  s 
thought  as  he  put  her  in  the  car.  "Cc 
to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I  did  that  ba 
ward,  that  carrying  business.    But 
minister  won't  mind.   We've  done  a 
of  things  backward,  you  and  Malor 
but   we   finally   found   the   right   re 
And  listen,  you" — he  leaned  over 
suddenly  serious — "remember  this  tl 
days  from  now.  I'll  never  forget  you  | 
I'll  never  lose  you  again.   Now  let's 
find  that  minister." 

The  night  was  the  same  as  last  nij 
but  on  this  night,  driving,  her  head 
his  shoulder,  Maloney  could  see  the  st 
They  were  bright. 

The  End 


'You're  just  asking  for  it,  having  your  salvage  committee  meeting  in  here!" 
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JAY  a  drink  will  be  put  in  your  hand,  and  you'll  take  a  sip  .  .  .  and  pause  in  your  talk  while 
[e  another,  thoughtfully.  And  then  you'll  ask  a  question  and  the  answer  will  be  "That?  .  .  . 

)ld  Charter!"  And  you  will  have  made  a  friend  for  life  .  .  .  For  when  we  started  ivith  whiskey 
\le  by  nature,  then  waited  seven  years  while  Time  made  it  mellow  and  ripe  .  .  .  we  were  bound  to 

),  as  we  have  in  Old  Charter,  with  a  whiskey  that  would  get  asked  about .  .  .  and  remembered ! 

KEY  IS  7  YEARS  OID,  90  HOOF   •   STRAIGHT  I0URI0N  WHISKEY  .    BEINHEIM  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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OLD  CHARTER 


A  SUPERB  AMERICA 
WHISREY  MATURED  T 
7-YEAR    PERFECTION  I 
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Only  Pipe  With 

PUR-O-MATIC  BIT 

Every  Royal  Duke  Pipe  is  equipped 
with  a  PUR-O-MATIC  bit,  specially  de- 
signed to  trap  impurities.  It  combines 
a  filter  and  exclusive  condensation  cham- 
ber that  cools,  dries  and  cleans  the 
smoke.  As  a  result,  Royal  Duke  Pipes 
smoke  23%  cooler,  17%  drier,  with  238 
milligrams  nicotine  and  tarry  residue  per 
pipeful  removed.  On  sale  at  best  counters 
— or  remit  to  Continental  Briar  Pipe 
Co.,  Inc.,  York  and  Adams  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


oiptl  iDuW 


Standard  Royal  Duke  $1.50 
De  Luxe  Royal  Duke  2.50 
Supreme  Royal  Duke       3.50 


River  country  to  live  with  my  grand- 
pop." 

"Yeah,"  Raoul  said  politely.  "Den 
what  you  do?" 

"Me  and  my  uncle  built  a  boat,"  Chai  - 
lie  said.  "Grandpop  must  have  been  a 
better  joiner  than  a  designer,  but  we  fig- 
ured she  was  good  enough  to  make  the 
snapper  banks  if  we  could  get  enough 
money  to  provision  her  with   ice  and 

8rub" 
"She   was   good   for   snapper,   yes? 

asked  Raoul. 

"No.  Too  thin  at  the  bow  to  rise  to  a 
sea  and  not  enough  run.  She  went  down 
with  all  hands  on  her  first  trip  to  the 
banks." 

Raoul  laughed.  "So  you  and  you  un- 
cle drown,  hein,  Charlie?" 

"No,"  Charlie  said  solemnly.  "Me  and 
my  uncle  gathered  a  cargo  of  cattle  bones 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Bernard  River  and 
sailed  them  to  Galveston.  We  sold  the 
bones  to  a  fertilizer  company  for  enough 
money  to  provision  with,  but  my  uncle 
got  drunk  and  spent  the  money  and  sold 
the  boat  to  a  Greek.  My  uncle  spent 
that  money  and  shipped  out  as  crew  for 
the  Greek.  He  got  drowned.  I  went  to 
school." 

"She  good  you  don't  get  drown,  Char- 
lie, fo'  true,"  Raoul  laughed.  "My  Eye- 
talian  brud'n-in-law,  he  get  drown.  He 
sell  eight  bar'l  shrimp  in  de  market  one 
time.  So  he  get  drunk  and  fall  off  de 
boat.  Ooh,  I  bet  he  have  planty  money 
when  he  get  drown,  too.  Eight  bar'l 
shrimp,  is  some  shrimp,  I  bet  me,  yes!" 

"Did  they  ever  find  the  body?"  Char- 
he  asked. 

"Yeah.  Dem  Eye-talian  at  De  la  Croix 
find  him.  Float  right  back  home,  already. 
But  when  my  sister  she  went  to  get  de 
body  she  find  a  Eye-talian  woman.  He 
have  two  wife,  my  Eye-talian  brud'n- 
law,  dat  son  of  a  gun,  him!" 

Charlie  blinked.  "What  did  your  sis- 
ter do?" 

"Who,  her?  My  sister,  she  come  home 
and  try  to  find  another  husband.  Say, 
Charlie,  why'n  you  marry  my  sister, 
hein,  Charlie?  She  fine  girl.  I  bet  you 
she  marry  you  quick!" 

Charlie's  Adam's  apple  bobbed  rap- 
idly.   "What's  her  name?" 

"Mary,"  said  Raoul.  "She  fine  girl. 
She  make  you  fine  wife.  What  you  say, 
hein,  brud'n-law?" 

A  FEW  weeks  later,  when  a  bad  nor'- 
wester  began  to  build  over  the  lake, 
Charlie  tied  his  boat  up  the  bayou.  "Let's 
go  to  Grand  Isle,  Raoul,"  he  suggested. 

"You  goin'  to  court  my  sister,  yes?" 
asked  Raoul. 

"Might,"  said  Charlie.  "But  mainly 
I  want  to  get  a  look  at  the  stamping 
grounds  of  the  pirates.  I  might  change 
my  plans  and  live  down  there  if  all  things 
turn  out  right." 

Skipper  and  crew  caught  a  bus  and 
rode  a  hundred  miles  along  the  bayous 
and  through  the  marshes  of  south  Lou- 
isiana. The  island  itself  pleased  Char- 
lie. Scarcely  more  than  a  sandspit  tossed 
out  of  the  gulf  by  the  seasonal  hurri- 
canes, a  clump  of  low,  gnarled  live  oak 
in  the  center  shielded  the  cottages  of  the 
native  fishermen.  In  the  lee  of  the  island 
spread  the  wide  shallow  bays  of  Bara- 
taria  and  Camanada,  through  which  the 
shrimpers  drag  their  little  nets.  And  in 
the  narrow  pass  between  island  and 
mainland  were  the  shadows  of  the  old 
pirate  ships  of  Almonte,  Dominique 
You  and  Jean  Lafitte.  Charlie  absorbed 
it  all  with  a  silent  surge  of  emotion. 

"Me,  I  swear  I  never  smell  shrimp  no 
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mo',"  Raoul  greeted  his  sister.  "But 
Charlie,  he  come  down  to  look  at  you. 
He  might  marry  you,  hein,  brud'n-law?" 

"Me,  I'm  particular  who  I  marry.me," 
Mary  declared  with  spirit  "Come  in 
and  shut  de  screen  before  de  mosquito 
get  in  de  house." 

(  hat  he  silently  observed  the  "lines" 
of  the  little  bayou  maid.  Big,  flashing 
black  eyes,  trim  bodied  and  shipshape, 
Mary  appealed  to  him  on  sight. 

"Charlie  he  don't  do  much  talkin', 
him,"  Raoul  explained.  "But  he  do  a 
lot  of  thinkin'  wit  his  head,  hein,  Char- 
lie? All  time  he  thinkin'  wit  his  head, 
him." 

Charlie  cleared  his  throat.  He  was 
embarrassed  at  the  directness  with  which 
he  had  been  thrust  into  a  courtship 
which,  after  all,  was  none  of  his  doing. 
"Well,  the  way  things  are,"  he  said  in 
his  slow  Texan  way,  "I  don't  know  if  I 
can  afford  a  wife  and  a  boat,  too.  I  had 
to  borrow  some  money  from  Big  Joe 
Culuzzi  to  finish  my  boat." 

"Dat's  bad  to  be  in  debt  to  Big  Joe, 
dat  dirty  crook,"  Mary  said. 

"And  what  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other, unless  I  can  change  my  plans  con- 
siderably," Charlie  ended  vaguely. 

Mary  looked  long  at  Charlie.  A  tall 
blond  man  was  a  novelty  in  her  fishing 
village  where  Latin  blood  predominated. 
"I  don't  cost  nothin',  to  keep,  me,"  she 
told  Charlie.  "I  can  pick  shrimp  good 
as  any  man  on  de  bayou,  me.  Ain't  no 
man  got  to  support  me  for  nothin'." 

Charlie  swallowed.  "I  don't  trawl  for 
shrimp.  I  freight  lumber  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain." 

"Me,  I  don't  know  about  lumber," 
Mary  Robichaux  said. 

Charlie  spent  several  days  walking 
about  the  island  and  questioning  the 
fishermen  about  their  boats.  He  made 
Raoul  go  along  on  a  shrimp-trawling  ex- 
pedition on  Papa  Robichaux'  boat,  Miss 
America.  He  was  not  much  impressed 
with  the  boats,  which  were  scarcely  more 
than  flat-bottom  skiffs  with  worn-out 
automobile    engines,    and    he    shared 


iwl    ,</ 


Raoul's    dislike    for    shrimp.     But 
learned  there  was  some  repaii   work 
could  do  for  pay,  and  that  h\  divid 
the  revenue  from  a  single  day's  trai 
between  the  boat,  Raoul  and  himself 
had  netted  six  dollars  lor  a  dis 
but  not  too  haul  day's  work.    Know 
boats,    Charlie    could    understand 
the  people  trawled  only  in  good  v. eat 
with  the  type  ol  boat  used     And  kn>       . 
ing  fisher  folk,  he  saw  why  they  tra» 
in  good  weather  only  when  the  need 
money  was  urgent. 
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WHEN  he  was  ready  to  return 
the  city,  Charlie  said  to  \l.ny. 
you  ever  get  up  to  New  Orleans,  I'll 
you  a  ride  on  a  sailboat." 

"Me,  I  don't  go  much  to  New 
leans,"   Mary  said,  "and   I   ain't 
been  on  a  sailboat." 

On  their  way  back  to  the  city,  CI 
confided  to  Raoul:  "I  like  your  sis' 
If  I  didn't  owe  Big  Joe  four  hund 
dollars  at  fifteen   per  cent   and   if 
Dream  of  Joy  was  as  comfortable  as 
is  worthy  in  a  sea  way  and  if  there  wa 
a  war  going  on,  I'd  marry  her  and  t 
her  snapper  fishing.    Might  do  it  a 
way,  in  three-four  years,  if  I  can  pay 
Big  Joe  and  the  war  stops  and  I  can 
my  boat  for  enough  to  build  a  real  s 
going  snapper  schooner.  Yep,  I  migl 

"Ooh,  Charlie,  dat's  a  long  tii 
hein?  We  waitin'  three  year  to  marry 
sister.  What  people  say  about  me  w 
sister  like  Mary  dat  ain't  married?  F 
pie  ain't  goin'  to  talk  nice  about  me,  n 

Charlie  rode  in  silence  for  a  long  tu 
He  was,  Raoul  knew,  thinking  with 
head.    Presently  Charlie  muttered,  ' 
market." 

"For  what?"  asked  Raoul. 

"The  Dream  of  Joy,"  Charlie  said. 

"You  thinkin'  you  sell  de  boat?" 

"Under  consideration,"  said  Char 
"but  she's  too  deep  and  too  big  for 
land,  and  too  little  and  light  for  c 
side."  He  sank  back  into  silence. 

But  when  they  returned  to  the  b< 
they  had  a  surprise  waiting.    Big  . 
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[Maybe  we  cant  cany  rifles.*^  KM  CCW  Aeip 


iking  available  equipment  meet  the  demands  of  wartime  travel .  .  .  that's  the  Battle  of  Transportation!  And 

fay  this  battle  is  critical — urgent.  With  present  facilities  already  taxed  to  near-capacity,  intercity  bus  lines 

it  carry  additional  millions  of  essential  travelers  who  will  be  in  industry  or  uniform  in  1943.  This  means 

xt  every  loyal  American  has  one  more  patriotic  job  to  do — eliminate  all  unnecessary  trips — make  room  for 

millions  of  men  and  women  who  MUST  travel  by  bus  to  get  on  with  the  war. 


// 


this  war  of  production  and  manpower,  our  high- 
s  must  continue  to  "bring  up  the  men"!  And 
s  the  job  of  the  intercity  bus  lines— carrying 
workers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  selectees, 
lers— an  ever-growing  number  of  all  the  people 
»  must  move  back  and  forth  to  win  the  war. 

ializing  in  transporting  manpower,  intercity 
bs  are  carrying  passengers  at  the  incredible 
of  750  million  per  year.  And  millions  of  these 
travel  in  no  other  way.  For  buses  provide 
blaceable  transportation  to  all  of  our  factories, 
ips,  farms  and  homes  along  more  than  330,000 
's  of  highway.  Thousands  of  communities,  in  all 
s  of  America,  have  no  other  means  of  public  travel! 


And  with  private  automobiles  now  traveling  less, 
due  to  wartime  restrictions,  there  are  more  and 
more  essential  travelers  who  must  "take  the  bus." 

This  growing  job  for  intercity  buses  cannot  be 
shared  by  any  other  transportation.  It's  a  job  that 
must  be  done  on  the  highways— a.  job  that  calls  for 
flexibility  of  movement— the  ability  to  go  anywhere, 
anytime,  over  any  route — a  job  that  only  buses  can  do! 

And  though  carrying  capacity  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  lower  speed  limits,  by  tire  rationing,  and 
by  shortage  of  equipment,  the  bus  lines  are  making 
every  conceivable  effort  to  key  their  service  to  the 
job.  Many  changes  have  been  made,  but  bus  travel 


still  offers  all  the  comfort  and  convenience  that  possibly 
can  be  mustered  under  wartime  regulations. 

The  Battle  of  Transportation  must  be  won!  And  your 
help  is  vitally  important.  Avoid  holiday  and  week- 
end travel  —  eliminate  all  unnecessary  trips  .  .  . 
by  doing  so,  you'll  help  keep  the  highways  at  work 

for  victory! 

*      *       *       * 

ADOPT  THIS  FOUR-POINT  VICTORY  PROGRAM  NOW! 

1.  Bay  War  Bonds.  2.  Take  part  in  Civilian  Defense.  3.  Keep 

the  scrap  rolling  in.  4.  Don't  waste  transportation! 


MOTOR  BUS  LINES  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTOR  BUS  OPERATORS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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oast  to 


xLCt'fi  drink  a  toast  to  the  widening  host— 
Of  Hmericans  serving  the  nation — 

UI^O  those  millions  of  lads  (and  their  brothers  and  dads) 
Who  are  saving  our  civilization. 

ttU)  the  men  from  the  mills  and  the  farms  and  the  hills 
Hnd  the  cities  and  mountains  and  plains  — 

(ttO  the  workers  and  miners  and  airplane  designers, 
Hnd  crews  on  the  ships  and  the  trains. 

iMlhtretlEr  they  are -be  it  near,  be  it  far, 
On  the  land,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea  — 

UUith  a  stoutness  of  heart  they  are  doing  their  part 
To  keep  this — "the  land  of  the  free." 

0&O  good  luck  and  God  speed  them— may  nothing  impede  them 
Nor  make  them  delay  nor  digress— 

xfllWjJ  Christmastime  find  them  with  power  behind  them 
To  roll  up  a  final  success. 


Seogram-DiitilUrs  Corp.,  Chrysler  Building,  ,\ew  York 
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THIS  WHISKY  IS  SIX  YEARS  0U> 
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SEAGRAM'S  5  CROWN 
BLENDED  WHISKEY 

avorite  Christmas  gift  in  the 
ous  Host  bottle,  Seagram's  5 
wn  is  lighter,  finer,  better- tasting 
iuse  Seagram  keeps  the  toughness 
blends  extra  pleasure  in. The  per- 
whiskey  (or  highball,  Manhattan, 
)ld  Fashioned.  72  Mfc  Grain  Neu- 
Spirits.  86.8  Proof. 


SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN 
BLENDED  WHISKEY 

Seagram's  finest  American  offering  . .  . 
rich  and  robust  —yet  without  a  trace 
of  heaviness!  Most  pleasing  to  the 
palate  — least  taxing  to  the  taste.  A 
magnificent  whiskey.  Makes  a  deli- 
cious highball,  Christmas  eggnog,  or 
punch.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
86.8  Proof. 


SEAGRAM'S 
ANCIENT  BOTTLE  GIN 

This  Naturally  Golden  Gin  is  made 
by  a  slow,  secret  process  that  makes 
it  extra  mellow,  extra  smooth... mild 
as  a  vintage  sauterne . . .  and  gives  it  a 
taste  so  pleasant  you  can  even  enjoy 
tins  exquisite  gin  straight!  Distilled 
from  Grain.  90  Proof. 


SEAGRAM'S  V.O. 
CANADIAN  WHISKY 

Canadian  whisky  at  its  glorious  best 
. . .  for  those  at  the  top  of  your  gift 
list  . . .  for  all  your  holiday  guests. 
Graciously  mellowed  by  Men  Who 
Think  of  Tomorrow  —so  you  may 
enjoy  "the  world's  lightest  highball". 
A  blend  of  Rare  Selected  Whiskies. 
Six  Years  Old.  86.8  Proof. 
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Collier's  for  December  19,  1942 


Culuzzi  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
deck  of  the  Dream  of  Joy.  As  usual,  Big 
Joe  knew  what  he  wanted.  "How  much 
stuff  can  dis  tub  haul?"  Big  Joe  asked 
without  preliminaries. 

"She's  rated  at  six  tons,"  Charlie  told 
him. 

"What  kind  engine  you  got  in  her?" 

"Two-cylinder,  two-cycle;  rated  at 
eight  horse  at  a  thousand,  but  she  won't 
do  better'n  seven  hundred,"  Charlie 
said.   "Why?" 

"Look,  Charlie,"  Big  Joe  spoke  swiftly. 
"I  got  a  eighty-five-horse  job  I  sell  you 
cheap  on  credit." 

"Wouldn't  have  it  as  a  gift,"  Charlie 
said.  "Don't  like  engines  much  anyway. 
Wouldn't  have  my  little  eight-horse 
aboard,  only  I  can't  tack  up  and  down 
the  bayous." 

Big  Joe  wasn't  used  to  having  people 
refuse  him.  "Look,  you,"  he  said  now. 
"I  own  a  piece  of  dis  boat  and  if  I  want 
a  eighty-five  in  her,  I  put  it  in,  see?" 

"I'll  be  gad-danged  if  you  will,"  Char- 
lie said  with  some  heat.  "I  pay  interest 
and  cut  principal  on  the  dot  and  you 
don't  own  even  a  little  piece  of  this  boat." 

"I'm  goin'  to  put  dat  engine  in,"  Big 
Joe  said  firmly. 

"If  I  look  at  you  through  the  sights  of 
my  .30-30,"  Charlie  suggested  quietly, 
"you'll  change  your  mind  about  what 
you'll  do  with  my  boat." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  Chartie,"  said  Big  Joe, 
changing  tactics.  "I'm  big  man,  do  big 
things  all  time  and  1  talk  fast.  I  got  big 
job  for  you  wid  dat  big  engine." 

"I  got  a  job  that  suits  me,"  Charlie 
said. 

"Yeah,  yeah,  I  know.  Freight  lumber 
for  nothin'  and  starvin'  to  death.  I  got 
big  quick  money  for  you.  I  like  you,  see? 
So  me  and  you  go  in  business,  Charlie." 

"Doing  what?" 

"Freighting  groceries." 

"The  luggers  freight  all  the  groceries 
they  need  in  the  marshes,"  Charlie  re- 
minded him. 

"Yeah,  yeah,  but  they  got  to  keep  to 
the  bayous,"  Big  Joe  explained,  "and  we 
might  want  to  get  outside.  And  me  and 
you  got  the  only  boat  can  get  out. 
Maybe  out  the  Rigolets  and  through 
Borgne  and  around  the  sound,  see?" 

CHARLIE  said  no.  Big  Joe  knew  he 
meant  it.  "Look,  Charlie,  you  want 
to  sell  dis  boat?"  Big  Joe  said,  coming  to 
a  swift  decision. 

"Might.    What'll  you  give  me?" 

"Me,  I  do  business  quick,"  Big  Joe 
took  a  fat  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket. 
"What  you  take,  cash?" 

Charlie  had  always  disliked  Big  Joe, 
and  the  present  vulgar  display  of  money 
didn't  change  Charlie's  feelings.  He  de- 
cided to  put  the  price  so  high  Big  Joe 
would  have  to  backtrack.  "A  thousand 
dollars,  cash  on  the  barrelhead." 

Big  Joe  began  to  count  money.  "You 
owe  me  four  hundred,"  he  said.  "Here's 
six.  Now,  get  your  stuff  off  my  boat." 

"No  hurry,"  Charlie  reminded  him. 
"It  takes  a  few  days.  You  have  to  go  to 
the  customhouse  and  have  the  registry 
changed — ■" 

"Yeah,  yeah,  Charlie,"  Big  Joe  inter- 
rupted. "I  know  how  to  buy  boats. 
Here's  six  hundred.  Get  your  stuff  off 
and  beat  it  so  I  can  start  gettin'  dat  en- 
gine in." 

When  Charlie  and  Raoul,  carrying 
their  personal  belongings,  were  once 
more  on  their  way  to  Grand  Isle,  Raoul 
suddenly  burst  into  laughter.  "You 
smart,  Charlie,  yes!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
feel  sorry  because  you  owe  money  to 
Big  Joe,  and  all  time  you  thinkin'  in  you 
head  how  you  fix  him,  hein,  Charlie? 
T'ousand  dollar  for  dat  old  boat.  You 
done  him  one  fo'  true,  hein,  brud'n-law? 
Maybe  you  build  snapper  boat,  yes?" 


Charlie  studied  it  over.  "I  calculate 
it'll  take  considerably  more  than  that." 

At  Golden  Meadow  they  got  oil  the 
bus.  Charlie  went  to  the  bank  and  de- 
posited the  six  hundred  dollars 

"Son  of  a  gun!"  Raoul  exclaimed. 
"Got  money  in  de  bank,  hein,  brud'n- 
law?" 

Charlie  and  Raoul,  on  Grand  Isle,  set 
up  residence  in  an  abandoned  oystei 
camp  that  stood  on  ten-loot  pilings. 
Charlie  established  himself  and  spent  a 
day  soliciting  repair  jobs  on  the  fisher- 
men's boats.  Another  day,  he  and  Raoul 
trawled  on  Papa  Robichaux'  Miss 
America. 

HAVING  insured  a  living  for  himself, 
over  and  above  his  bank  account, 
he  conducted  Mary  Robichaux  to  the 
wave-swept  beach  on  an  evening  when 
the  tropical  moonlight  was  playing  tricks 
with  the  surf. 

"Raoul  thinks  we  ought  to  get  mar- 
ried," Charlie  said  in  his  slow  drawl. 
"Now  that  I've  got  things  twisted  around 
so  I  can  afford  it,  I  think  maybe  he's 
right.    What  do  you  say?" 

"Charlie,  you  all  right,"  Mary  said. 
"Me,  I  like  you.  But,  Charlie,  you  ain't 
got  no  boat.    Me,  I  wouldn't  marry  a 


"Me,  I  love  you  too,"  Mary  said.  "So 
I  think  about  marrying  you  and  you 
think  about  buyin'  a  boat,  hein,  Char- 
lie?" 

Charlie  and  Raoul  quickly  adapted 

themselves  to  the  hie  of  the  island.  Raoul 
made    cast    nets    and    repaired    snagged 

trawl  semes  Charlie  spent  long  days 
bent  over  his  drawing  board,  making 

lines  he  hoped  some  day  to  translate  into 
a   snappei    schoonei      He    occasionally 
relaxed  with  his  telescope,  studying  the 
buoys  ami  landmarks. 
One  day,  Charlie  turned  excitedly  to 

Raoul.  "]  see  it  now'"  he  exclaimed, 
Forthwith  he  outlined  the  scheme  the 
pirates  and  smugglers  had  used  when 
they  built  the  Grand  Tcrre  sugar  mill-  - 
not  to  grind  the  local  sugar  cane  but  to 
make  it  possible  to  haul  all  the  sugar  of 
the  West  Indies  to  New  Oilcans,  duty 
free,  pretending  it  was  the  product  of  the 
Grand  Terre  mill. 

Raoul  showed  no  interest.  "I'll  bet  you 
don't  even  know  who  Jean  Lafitte  was," 
Charlie  said,  exasperated. 

Looking  up  from  his  nets,  Raoul  said, 
"What  you.  bet?" 

"A  day's  shrimping,  next  time  we  run 
short  of  eating  cash." 

"Jean  Lafitte,"  Raoul  said  in  a  bored 


"Feel  around  in  there  good — there  oughta  be  another  one!' 


COLUER'S 


ED    GRAHAM 


man  wit  no  boat.  You  go  and  sell  your 
boat,  Charlie." 

"I've  got  the  money  in  the  bank." 

"True  enough."  Mary  admitted,  and 
added:  "But  you  can't  tie  money  up  at 
de  wharf  for  people  to  see  like  a  boat, 
yes?  Whyn'  you  buy  you  a  boat,  hein, 
Charlie?" 

"I'm  going  to  build  a  boat,"  Charlie 
told  her.  "A  big  real  seagoing  snapper 
schooner.  It  will  take  a  couple  of  years 
and  more  than  that  six  hundred  dol- 
lars— " 

"Ooh,  Charlie,"  Mary  put  in,  "you 
ain't  goin'  in  debt  wit  Big  Joe,  dat  dirty 
crook,  hein,  Charlie?" 

"Nope." 

"Me,  I'm  glad.  I  married  a  Eye-tal- 
ian  one  time,  but  he  got  another  wife. 
Me,  I  don't  know  dat  until  he  get  drown. 
People  say  a  girl  must  be  hard  up  for 
marrying  when  she  got  to  marry  a  man 
dat  already  got  a  wife.  Me,  I  don't  like 
dat." 

"Doesn't  sound  good,"  said  Charlie 
consolingly,  "but  I  know  how  it  was." 

"And  now,  if  I  marry  wit  a  man  ain't 
got  no  boat,  but  people  goin'  to  talk,  fo' 
true." 

Charlie  swallowed  with  emotion.  "I 
never  knew  a  boat  could  be  so  impor- 
tant to  a  woman.  It  makes  me  love  you 
all  the  more." 


tone,  "was  my  grandpere's  uncle.  But 
he  no  good,  him.  He  don't  get  married 
and  have  no  kids.  All  time  he  jus'  make 
money.  But  my  grandpere's  pere,  dat 
Pierre  Lafitte!  He  get  married  and  he 
have  planty  kids.  Say,  Charlie,  when  you 
marry  my  sister,  hein,  brud'n-law?" 

CHARLIE  didn't  hear  the  question. 
Suddenly  finding  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  descendant  of  the  great  Gulf  pi- 
rate was  all  the  rangy  Texan  could  stand. 

"You  sure  you're  not  making  that  up?" 
Charlie  demanded.  "You  really  are  the 
great-grandnephew  of  Jean  Lafitte?  The 
buccaneer  who  raided  the  coast  from 
Tampa  to  Tampico?" 

Raoul  shrugged.   "Why  not?" 

"That'll  make  Mary  his  great-grand- 
niece,"  Charlie  figured.  "And  if  I  marry 
her,  I'll  be  the  great-grandnephew-in- 
law  of  old  Jean  Lafitte!  By  golly,  I'm 
going  to  marry  her,  right  now.  Come 
on,  brother-in-law!" 

Raoul  was  calm  enough.  "Not  today, 
Charlie,"  he  pointed  out.  "Dat  take  time, 
no?  When  my  sister  she  marry  her  Eye- 
talian  husband,  dey  mus'  go  before  de 
doctor  to  get  de  pape',  and  den  dey  go 
to  de  courthouse  in  Gretna  to  get  some 
pape',  and  den  at  de  priest's  house.  You 
can't  do  dat  in  one  day,  no." 

"I'll  get  started  today,"  Charlie  stated. 


"I'll  commandeer  your  papa's 
Miss  America,  while  you  lure  h 
Once  we  are  at  sea,  I'll  do  a  litt 
bulldozing  and  make  the  gre 
niece  ol  loin  I  alitlc  marry  m 
it  will  be  on  a  stinking  shrimp  t 
a  shallow  mud-bottomed  slo 
call  a  hay!" 

Raoul   gi  inned.    "Ooh,  (  h 
sound  fine,"  he  said,    "You  b 

a  lot  about  dat.  hem.  hi  ud'n-la 

"Begone,  you!"  (  harlie  oulci 

the  lad)    aboard  while  1   make 
sail.   Tell  her  anything  01  not 
get    her    aboard!"     He    leached 
rifle  and  spyglass. 

"\  on  BO  snoot  her,  hein,  (  ha 

"No,  but  I  might  get  a  shot  at 
hen.  along  Dupre's  (anal,"  Cha 
"And  I'll  take  my  glass  just  to 
look  like  a  real  rip-snorting  kid 

It  wasn't  difficult  to  get  Mar 
Miss   America.    Raoul   said,   " 
C  harlie  goin'  up  to  New  Orleans 
put  on  de  Sunday  dress  and  com 
before  he  done  gassin'  up,  you  caj 
too." 

"Okay,"  Mary  said.   "But  yo 
skill  on.   Dat  bay  she  shoal  up  l| 
we  maybe  run  aground.    I  don'l 
all  day  tryin'  to  push  off.   Me,  I 
take  out  de  anchor  and  get  off, 

Raoul  tied  the  skiff  to  the  boat 
Charlie  started  the  engine  and  Ma 
the  wheel— to  Charlie's  gulping  ; 
tion.  Under  way,  Charlie  told  her 
we  are  going  to  be  in  the  city," 
shyly,  "might  as  well  get  the  licei 
get  married." 

Mary  shrugged.  "Might  as  wei 

CHARLIE'S  Adam's  apple  tre 
When  a  man's  proposal  is  ac 
certain  emotions  are  aroused.  "I  I 
my  boat,"  he  sparred. 

"You  don't  owe  no  money  to  I 
Culuzzi,  dat  dirty  crook,"  Mar 
"Raoul  say  you  get  ahead  of  B 
when  you  sell  de  boat.  Dat  take  a 
man,  Charlie,      d  Big  Joe  ain't  no 

"I  got  const  ably  more  than  tr 
was  worth,"  Charlie  admitted,  mo 

"Why  he  want  to  buy  de  boat, 
lie?"  Mary  asked.  "Big  Joe,  dat 
crook,  he  know  boats,  but  he  ai 
fool,  him." 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  said] 
lie,  puzzled. 

"I  bet  he  buy  it  for  somethin'  cro<| 
Mary  said. 

"He  want  a  boat  can  go  outside  I 
Raoul  recalled.  "Ooh,  I  bet  if  it  A 
pro'bition  I  bet  he  is  goin'  to  be  a  | 
legger,  him!  Wit  a  big  boat  like 
lie's  he  can  go  outside  and  get  liqu] 
a  ship  like  my  Uncle  Felix  done  >| 
Half  Moon." 

"It  ain't  in  pro'bition,  now," 
pointed  out.   "Big  Joe,  dat  dirty  t 
can't  make  no  money  meetin'  nc 
outside." 

Charlie  began  to  blink  and  his  A 
apple  danced.  Raoul  watched  him 
interest.  "Sh-h-h,"  Raoul  warned, 
he,  he's  thinkin'  wit  de  head,  him. 

"Submarines!"  Charlie  excla 
"Enemy  submarines — they're  in 
Gulf!" 

"Fo'  true?"  Mary  asked.   "You 
he  bringin'  in  submarines — Big  Jot 
dirty  crook?" 

"That  boat  is  so  well  known  in 
waters,  nobody  will  suspect  her  a 
and — that  boat  is  still  registered  ii 
name!" 

"No  good,  hein?"  Mary  said. 

"If  my  boat  gets  caught  running 
traband  to  the  enemy,"  Charlie  sait 
honest  blue  eyes  wide,  "I'll  be  si 
from  the  yardarm  for  a  traitor!  R 
kick  that  engine  up  as  high  as  she' 
— we've  got  to  get  to  New  Orleans,  f 

When  Raoul  had  the  throttle  op 
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Dear  Dad:  I  won't  be  home  this  year 

To  celebrate  with  you 
We  men  here  in  the  A.E.F. 

Have  got  a  job  to  do— 
But  when  on  Christmas  morning 

You  are  poking  'round  the  tree 
You'll  find  a  pound  of  Edgeworth  there 

That's  marked  "to  Dad  from  me." 

I'm  sure  that  Mother  won't  forget, 

I  wrote  a  note  to  say: 
"Please  buy  some  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed 

For  Dad  on  Christmas  Day." 
So  here's  a  Merry  Christmas,  Pop, 

Hold  on  till  I  get  back 
And  we'll  smoke  a  pipe  together 

From  that  famous  true  blue  pack. 


You  know,  when  you  are  giving  a  token  of  your 
affection  to  someone  close  to  you  —  like  your 
Dad— or  your  Son,  or  Brother,  or  Husband— 
you  don't  want  to  compromise  with  quality. 
So  if  there's  a  pipe-smoker  in  your  family— 
give  him  a  pound  or  two  of  Edgeworth  for 
Christmas.  It's  America's  Finest  Pipe  Tobacco. 


EDGE  WORTH/! 


ITS  PERFECT  TASTE 
-To  Give  the  BEST 


EDGEWORTH 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO 


MR.  FALA  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


by  ALAN   FO 
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"If  you  ask  me,  he's  Washington's  most  eligible  bachelor!" 
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full  the  Miss  America  was  doing  at  least 
five  knots.  "Me,  I  hope  we  don't  run 
aground,"  Mary  said.  "It's  planty  shoal 
along  here  and  some  time  I  ain't  in  de 
channel.  If  we  was  over  in  Grand  Terre 
channel  we  got  a  good  five  foot  at  low 
tide,  all  de  time." 

"Let's  get  over  there,"  Charlie  said. 

Mary's  expertness  at  the  wheel  brought 
the  little  trawler  across  the  shallows 
safely.  "Longer  dis  way,"  Mary  ex- 
claimed, "but  you  don't  run  aground. 
Wintertime,  de  big  oyster  luggers  use  de 
channel  but  it  ain't  winter,  now." 

Raoul  looked  around  the  horizon  of 
Barataria  Bay.  Pointing,  he  said,  "Look 
like  a  boat  using  de  channel  and  she  ain't 
no  oyster  lugger." 

Charlie  looked  through  the  bright  light 
and  reached  for  his  spyglass.  "That's 
her,  that's  the  Dream  of  loy!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Heading  down  this  channel, 
and  fast,  too.  He's  got  the  sails  furled 
tight  and  coming  under  power.  Big  loe 
put  that  big  engine  in  her.  Must  have." 
He  laid  down  the  spyglass  and  picked  up 
the  rifle.  "I'm  going  to  stop  him,"  Char- 
lie said,  cool  as  Texas. 

"You  don't  shoot  him,  Charlie,"  Mary 
said.  "Big  Joe,  dat  dirty  crook,  I  don't 
like,  but  you  shoot  a  man  and — " 

"Obey  orders,"  Charlie  said.  He  was 
rapidly  turning  into  something  between 
a  buccaneer  and  an  admiral.  "Bring  her 
about  and  go  half  speed  along  the  chan- 
nel's edge.  I'll  lay  out  of  his  range  and 
shell  him  with  my  .30-30  until  I  ground 
him." 

Mary  looked  at  her  brother.  Raoul 
shrugged.  "Okay,  Charlie,"  she  said.  She 
turned  the  boat  while  Raoul  reduced 
speed. 

The  Dream  of  Joy,  with  her  powerful 
engine  turning  the  propeller,  gained  rap- 
idly on  the  Miss  America.  Charlie  loaded 
the  magazine  of  his  rifle  and  stood  on 
the  stern  of  the  little  trawler.  When  the 
big  boat  came  within  earshot,  he  called 
out,  "Heave  to,  Dream  of  Joy,  or  I'll 
blast  you  out  of  the  water." 

Big  Joe  Culuzzi  turned  the  wheel  over 
to  his  partner  and  ran  forward.    "Get 
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out  of  my  way  or  I'll  ram  you 
yelled.  "Get  dat  dirty  boat  out  de 
nel!" 

"Heave    her    to,"    Charlie    repeat 
bringing  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

"Hey,  Tony,  kick  up  the  engine!" 
Joe  yelled  and  ran  back  to  take  the  whi 
"I'll  sink  you,  you  crazy — " 

Charlie's  first  bullet  spattered  agai 
the  main  boom,  two  feet  above  Big  JcItj 
head.  "Heave  her  to,"  Charlie  said  01  . 
more. 

"Full  speed,"  Big  Joe  shouted.    "F 
speed  and  then  some.    Me,  I  knock 
baby  out  the  bay!" 


"Hang  on  the  channel's  edge,"  Chi  »:,. 


lie  told  Mary  quietly, 
water.' 


"Get  in  shall. 


THE  big  boat  bore  down  on  the  lit  ; 
trawler,  though  not  for  long.   WT> 
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the     Miss     America     merely     churn 
muddy  water,  the  Dream  of  Joy's  k«f* 
slid  into  the  soft  mud  edge  of  the  cha 
nel  and  stopped. 

Charlie  called  out,  "Tell  your  parte 
to  kill  the  engine  and  come  on  deck  wi 
his  hands  in  the  air,  or  I'll  pitch  a  si 
in  you!" 

"Look,  Charlie,"  Big  Joe  pleaded,  "r. 
and  you  friends.  I  pay  you  good  moo 
to  put  dat  gun  up  and  forget  you  s 
me,  while  we  back  off  bottom.  I  g 
things  cookin'  and  I  got  to  get  goin." 

"You  and  Tony  sit  on  the  cabin  trui 
and  do  as  I  say  or  I'll  keelhaul  the  bo 
of  you,"  Charlie  said.  Big  Joe  made 
move  and  Charlie  sent  a  bullet  throuj 
the  forepeak  of  Big  Joe's  cap.  "The  ne 
time  I  have  to  shoot,"  Charlie  promise 
"I'll  aim  six  inches  lower." 

Big  Joe  and  his  man  sat  in  glum  s 
lence.  Charlie  untied  the  skiff,  steppt 
into  it  and  dropped  a  small  anchor.  1 
Raoul  he  said,  "You  and  Mary  higl 
tail  it  back  to  the  island  and  telcphor 
the  Coast  Guard  in  New  Orleans  th; 
I've  overhauled  an  enemy  blockade  rui 
ner  and  am  holding  her  under  my  gut 
until  they  get  here 

"Ooh,  Charlie,"  Mary  said,  "if  yo 
stay  in  de  skiff,  me,  I  stay  wit  you,"  an 
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DBhbed  down.   Raoul  started  off  in  the 
ler. 

What's  cookin',   Charlie?"   Big  Joe 

ed.    "Where  dat  dumb  Cajun  goin' 

dat  boat?" 
[For  the  Coast  Guard,"  Charlie  said 
nkly. 

or  some  moments,  Big  Joe  said  noth- 

"Say,  Charlie,"  he  called  out   at 

gth,  "I  do  business  fast."   He  pulled 

a  great  deal  of  money.  "You  got  me 
jss  a  barrel,  Charlie.  I  give  you  a  hun- 
:d  dollar  to  let  me  get  goin'." 
'You've  got  six  tons  of  contraband 

ard  that  boat,"  Charlie  said  accus- 

Jy. 

'So  okay.  So  I  got  a  load  of  groceries. 
I  give  you  a  thousand." 
.'You  do  something  crooked,  you  dirty 
>ok,"  Mary  put  in,  "or  you  don't  give 


Uj,   body  no  thousand  dollar." 
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'Okay.  So  I'm  doin'  what  I  don't  want 

rybody  to  know  my  business,"  Big 

said.    "I  got  eighteen  hundred  and 

y  bucks  in  the  roll.  I  give  you  all  and 

i  ju  put  down  dat  gun  and  forget  you 
-««  " 

Charlie  took  a  long  breath.   Eighteen 
ndred  dollars  with  what  he  had  in  the 
nk  would  just  about  build  that  snap- 
schooner.    It  would  be  too  easy  to 
1  the  Coast  Guard  the  boat  got  away. 
'Not   for   eighteen   million   dollars," 
X?  Urlie  said. 
Jj   '"Nyah!"  Mary  yelled.  "Me  and  Char- 
don't  want  your  money,  you  dirty 
—  00k!" 

T  WOULD  take  an  hour,  Charlie  fig- 
ured, for  Raoul  to  get  back  to  the  is- 
id  to  telephone.    Mary  said,  "Ooh, 
vou>  larlie,  it's  good  to  have  a  boat  like  you 
:i  int  but  not  good  to  get  mix  up  wit  a 
rty  crook  like  Big  Joe,  no." 
When,  presently,  a  gray-painted  sea- 
ane  came  over,  circled  and  sailed  off, 
g  Joe  called  out,  "I  give  you  eighteen 
1   indred  on  the  barrelhead  and  note  for 
lother  grand." 

"Open  your  yap  again,"  Charlie  in- 
rmed  him,  "and  I'll  give  you  the  gad- 
ingest  case  of  lead  poisoning  you  ever 
ad!" 

A  long  silence  followed.  Mary  showed 
/idences  of  growing  nervousness.    "If 
le  Coast  Guard  doesn't  come  by  sun- 
own,"    Charlie    promised,    "I'll    shoot 
sh  lose  sea  gulls  and  row  back  to  the  is- 
ind." 
"Ooh,    Charlie,"    Mary    said    admir- 
the    lgly,  "jus'  like  dat  and  dey  ain't  doin' 
ou  nothin'?" 
"We're  in  a  war,"  Charlie  said,  "and 
ley're  trying  to  help  the  other  side." 

You  mean  Big  Joe,  dat  dirty  crook, 
in't  on  our  side?"   Mary  was  horrified. 
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"Gimme  dat  gun!    Me,  I  shoot  right 
now — " 

"Wait,"  Charlie  said.  "Even  the  en- 
emy has  some  rights,  up  to  a  certain 
point." 

"Ooh,  Charlie,  I  don't  know  what  you 
was  doin'  all  de  time.  I  think  maybe  you 
mad  wit  Big  Joe,  yes.  But  he  be  against 
our  war — ooh,  Charlie,  he  might  try  to 
kill  you,  dat  dirty  crook!" 

"If  he  could  get  his  hands  on  a  gun,  no 
doubt  he  would." 

Mary  smiled  proudly.  "Ooh,  Charlie, 
you  smart  and  I  bet  me  you  got  sense 
too,  hein,  Charlie?" 

Before  Charlie  could  answer,  his  ear 
caught  the  distant  muffled  roar  of  mo- 
tors. Far  toward  the  head  of  the  bay,  he 
could  make  out  the  dim  outline  of  a 
covey  of  Coast  Guard  speedboats  racing 
down  the  channel.  Big  Joe  heard  and 
saw,  too. 

"Start  dat  engine,  Tony!"  Big  Joe 
shouted.    "I  take  care  of  Charlie." 

As  Tony  started  for  the  hatch,  Big 
Joe  dived  overboard.  Charlie  fired  only 
once.  Tony  sat  back  down.  Big  Joe 
sci earned  just  before  he  hit  the  water. 
When  he  came  to  the  surface,  he  was 
bleeding  at  the  shoulder. 

"Don't  shoot  no  more,  please,  Char- 
lie," Big  Joe  pleaded.  "Pull  me  out  be- 
fore I  get  drowned!" 

"Climb  aboard  your  boat,"  Charlie 
ordered,  "or  I'll  blast  the  top  of  your 
head  off." 

As  the  Coast  Guard  boats  came  up, 
Big  Joe  flopped  on  the  deck,  moan- 
ing in  pain  and  nursing  a  limp  arm. 
Charlie  explained  to  a  young  ensign  while 
one  of  the  Coast  Guardsmen  bandaged 
Big  Joe's  wound.  The  ensign  inspected 
the  cargo,  arrested  Big  Joe  and  his  helper, 
and  then  turned  to  Charlie. 

Mentioning  his  patriotism,  his  judg- 
ment and  his  courage,  the  young  officer 
concluded:  "Running  that  boat  aground, 
showed  the  seamanship  of  a  Farragut; 
and  holding  her  there  with  a  rifle  took 
the  devil-may-care  boldness  of  old  Jean 
Lafitte  and  the  cool  bravery  of  a  Sam 
Houston!" 

Charlie  swallowed  painfully.  Mary 
said  proudly,  "Dat  good,  hein,  Charlie?" 

"We'll  take  the  prisoners  and  the  boat 
back  to  New  Orleans,"  the  ensign  said, 
"but  I'll  have  your  skiff  put  across  a 
speedboat  and  drop  it  and  you  at  the 
island,  if  you  like." 

"Maybe  you  take  us  to  town?"  Mary 
asked.  "Me  and  Charlie,  we  got  busi- 
ness at  de  courthouse,  hein,  Charlie?" 

"You  betcha,"  Charlie  said  stoutly, 
from  behind  a  calm  and  collected 
Adam's  apple. 

The  End 
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"Well,  December  24th  is  her  birthday, 
and  the  26th  is  our  anniversary  .  .  ." 


ERIC    PETERS 
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And  another  way  to  solve  the  problem  this  Christmas  is  to  give  her  a 
bright  new  War  Bond,  and  write  on  the  card,  "For  that  Toast-master 
toaster  you've  set  your  heart  on  .  .  .  when  it's  over,  over  there." 

Of  course  she  wants  one!  There's  no  other  name  in  toasting  that 
brings  such  pride  of  possession.  There's  no  more  magical  way  of 
enjoying  perfect  toast  every  time  than  letting  a  Toastmaster  toaster 
pop  it  up,  piping  hot  and  delicious  .  .  .  nourishing  bread  in  its  most 
digestible  form,  toasted  your  way  and  never  burnt. 

By  the  by,  there's  still  a  chance  that  some  appliance  dealer  around 
your  way  may  have  a  stunning  new  Toastmaster  toaster  lurking  in  the 
background,  as  a  prize  for  some  lucky  giver.  No  harm  in  looking! 


SIMPLE  CARE-FOR  YEARS  OF  WEAR 

If  you  are  a  fortunate  owner,  thank  your  stars 
and  remember  that  even  a  long-lived  Toastmas- 
ter* toaster  lasts  longer  if  well  treated.  Remove 
crumbs  frequently.  Don't  pry  around  inside  with 
a  fork — you  might  damage  the  heating  elements. 
And  oil  occasionally,  unless  it  is  one  of  our  lat- 
est models.  Repairs?  Better  see  your  dealer. 


TOrWAWSTER/fe^ 


•&HL 


REG,   U.   S.    PAT.   OFF. 


•"Toastmaster"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Compaot,  Toastmaster  Prod- 
ucts Division,  Elgin,  III.  Copyright  104.?.  McGraw  Electric  Co..  manufacturers   of  Buss  Electric 
Fuses,  Clark  Electric  Water  Heaters  and  Toastmaster  Products. 


YEAR  OF  WRATH 

By  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  C.  BEALL 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

GREGORY  COGSWELL,  a  noted  news  broadcaster  who 
secretly  aiding  the  Japanese,  goes  to  Manila  10  report  i 
American  activities  then-.  Before  lie  lails,  lie  hiu-s  a  you 
American  journalist    Nicholas  ("Nick    I  i  to  carry  t| 

foi  bim  at  Its  Shanghai  headquarters 

ng  u>  work,  Nick  soon  discovers  that,  because  of  t 
Japanese  censorship,  he  can  give  the  outside  world  no  news 
an)  importance.  .  .  .  Among  the  Frenchmen  living  in  Shan 
hai  is  a  prominent  De  Gaullist:  Henri  Gaspurd.  with  who 
daughter,  Betty,  Nick  is  in  love,  A  short  nine  before  Pes 
llaiboi  is  attacked,  Gaapard  is  kidnaped  by  the  Vichy  |Kop! 
spirited  away  to  Saigon  and  imprisoned  there. 

Realizing  that  her  father  is  in  real  peril,  Hetty  decides  to  i 
to  Saigon  and  do  what  she  can  to  protect  him.  When  sin-  sj 
tou  a  ship  hound  for  Manila  and  Saigon)  Nick  accompani 
hei  Cogswell,  instructed  by  the  Japanese  secret  service,  h 
ordered  him  to  come  to  Manila. 

Nick  does  not  reach  Manila — the  ship  that  he  and  Bet 
have  taken  goes  direct  to  Saigon.  There,  in  that  Japanes 
dominated  city,  the  two  young  people  have  a  series  ol 
counters  with  Japanese  spies;  but  they  succeed  in  cn.ihlii 
Gaspard  to  escape  from  prison  and  join  him  on  a  boat  hi 
for  Singapore. 

While  they  arc  still  at  sea,  Pearl  Harbor  is  bombed,  an 
America  declares  war  on  Japan.   Then,  as  they  reach  their  de 
tination,  Nick  is  arrested  by  the  British  authorities — '- 
has  informed  them,  by  cable,  that  Nicholas  Griggs  is  in  the  pa 
ol  the  Japanese! 

Madame  Manis  Vooren.  who  is  in  love  with  Cogswell,  is  i 
Singapore.  Convinced  that  Nick  is  innocent,  she  co-operate 
with  Betty,  helps  to  obtain  Nick's  release.  .  .  . 

Freed,   Nick   encounters  a   strict  censorship — he   finds 
impossible  to  broadcast   the  true  story  of  what  is  going  o 
near  Singapore.    So.  after  Betty  and  Madame  Vooren  hav 
sailed  for  Batavia,  he  follows. 

In  Batavia,  he  goes  to  the  American  consulate.  Just 
fore  he  enters  the  building,  he  hears  a  familiar  voice  :  C 
well's!  (By  this  time,  of  course,  Nick  knows  that  Cogswell  ha 
betrayed  him.)  Then  a  young  man,  a  clerk,  greets  him,  take 
his  card.    "You  may  come  in,"  says  the  clerk. 

Conclusion 


COGSWELL  met  him  at  the  door,  his  hand  out|lJ-M 
stretched.  "This  is  Nicholas  Griggs,"  he  told  th< 
consul.  "By  George,  I'm  relieved  to  see  hirr 
here!"  He  turned  to  Nick.  "You  can't  imagine  th< 
torment  I've  gone  through  since  I  learned  that  I  actec 
on  inaccurate  information." 

Neat,  thought  Nick,  very  neat.  Of  all  the  thing! 
I  thought  might  happen  when  I  saw  him,  I  never  fig- 
ured  on  this  approach. 

Aloud  he  said:   "What  inaccurate  information?" 

"It's  a  long  story,"  Cogswell  replied.  "It  was  just 
too  deuced  bad  that  by  the  time  I  found  it  wasn't  true. 
I  had  no  means  of  communication.  Completely  cut 
off."  He  spoke  again  to  the  consul  general:  "I  expect 
we've  really  taken  all  the  time  you  can  spare  just  now.' 

The  consul  said  gratefully,  "Any  time  I  can  do 
anything  for  either  of  you,  don't  hesitate  to  call 
on  me." 

On  the  porch,  Cogswell  said  heartily,  "Really, 
Nick,  I  expect  we  both  had  our  experiences.  You  were 
shabbily  treated  by  the  censor,  and  I  was  literally  iso- 
lated from  the  world." 

Nick  stalled  for  time,  saying,  "They  told  me  you 
said  you  were  lost  about  six  weeks." 

"It  was  longer,"  said  Cogswell.  "I  trust  I'll  never 
have  to  endure  anything  like  that  again." 

"Well,  where  were  you?" 

"First,  the  plane  made  a  forced  landing  in  Pala- 
wan, and  then,  after  weeks  of  delay,  I  got  over  to 
Mindanao,"  he  said  chattily.  "In  fact,  it  was  another 
month  before  I  got  passage  over  here." 

Nick  said,  "I  had  a  hunch  you  might  go  to  Davao. 
It's  sort  of  the  Tokyo  of  the  Philippines,  isn't  it?" 

"Capital  guess,"  Cogswell  said  imperturbably.  "I 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  Japs  might  be  up  to  over 
there.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  let 
them  get  a  foothold  in  that  region." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  didn't  run  across  Yagi  and  Ma- 
kita  at  Davao,"  Nick  said. 

Cogswell,  as  usual,  had  a  hired  limousine.  He  did 
not  answer  Nick  until  they  had  seated  themselves  and 
he  had  instructed  the  driver  to  return  to  the  hotel. 

"Yagi  and  Makita,"  Cogswell  repeated.  "I  wonder 
what's  become  of  them.  I  expect  they're  still  in  Shang- 
hai." 

"They  were  pretty  busy  in  Saigon  when  I  was 
there,"  Nick  said.  "So  I  figured  out  one  of  them  tipped 
you  off  about  my  going  to  Singapore." 

"Really?"  said  Cogswell.  (Continued  on  page  IS) 


"1  am  braver  than  you  know,"  said  Madame  Vooren, 
and  she  shot  and  then  watched,  sick,  as  he  staggered 
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as  the  war 


changed  all  those 

plans  you'd  made 

d  educate  your  son  ? 


MEN    WHO    QUALIFY    NOW    OFFERED 
12-MONTH    COURSE    IN    NAVAL   AVIATION 
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Of  course  your  son  wants  to  be  in  uniform!  That's  only  nat- 
ural and  you  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise.  But  what  about  the 
plans  you  have  cherished  for  his  education?  You  want  him  to 
get  the  finest,  yet  you  also  want  him  to  do  his  vital  part  in 
winning  the  war.  That's  why  thousands  of  parents  are  so  keenly- 
interested  in  Naval' Aviation.  It  offers  your  son  the  chance 
you're  both  looking  for— to  learn  and  serve! 

AN  EDUCATION  MONEY  COULDN'T  BUY  I 

The  Navy  is  prepared  to  give  your  son  a  $27,000  technical 
aviation  education — if  he  can  qualify.  This  course,  the  longest 
and  most  comprehensive  offered  anywhere,  is  known  as  "V-5." 
As  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet,  your  son  would  be  issued  uniforms 
and  draw  regular  pay  of  $75  a  month.  He  would  receive 
three-months'  preliminary  pre-flight  training,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  planes  and  engines — excellent  preparation  for  a 
successful  future. 

HE  WOULD  FLY  THE  FINEST  PLANES 

On  completion  of  primary  flight  training,  he  would  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  Naval  Air  Stations — Pensacola  or  Corpus 
Christi.  There  he  would  learn  to  handle  planes  of  varied  types . . . 
be  trained  in  navigation,  radio,  gunnery  and  instrument  flying. 

A  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  — HIGHER  PAY 

In  9  months,  your  son  would  be  commissioned  as  Ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  or  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  receive  his  cherished  Wings  of  Gold. 
His  pay  would  start  at  $246  a  month — and  as  an  officer  he 
would  complete  the  remaining  3  months  of  his  full  year's  course. 

CAN  HE  QUALIFY? 

If  your  son  can  meet  all  ten  basic  requirements  on  coupon, 
right,  he  is  eligible  to  apply  for  this  rare  education  opportu- 
nity. For  complete  information,  visit  your  nearest  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Station  or  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Selection  Board  or  fill  in 
coupon  and  mail,  today! 


Nowhere  on  earth  can  a  young  man  receive  a  finer  technical  aviation 
education  than  at  the  great  Naval  Aviation  training  centers. 


Aviation    Cadets  use   Link  Train- 
er to  learn  instrument  flying. 


Naval    Aviation    Cadets    receive 
intensive  training  in  meteorology. 


Plenty    of   "brass    tack"   facts    to  Naval  Aviators  must  know  how 

learn  before  flying.  to  plot  and  Py  intricate  courses. 
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Each  student   is  instructed  in   en- 
gine operation  and  maintenance. 


Physical  fitness  is  essential.  Finest 
athletic  equipment  is  used! 


A  Naval  Aviator  is  trained  to  be 
alert — and  tost. 


Before  an  Aviation  Cadet  receives 
his  Wings  of  Gold,  he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  varied  types  of  planes. 


U;  S.  Navy  Reeruitin9  Bureau 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  official  folder  telling 
how  my  son  can  receive  training  in 
Naval  Aviation.  9 


Regular   flight  schedules 
shown  on  flight  board. 


Only  after  the  most  thorough  pre- 
flight  training  are  Naval  Aviation 
Cadets  allowed  to  solo. 


American  citizen 

Unmarried-1 8  to  26  inclusive 
High  school  education 
Good  reputation 
Physically  fit 


YES 

NO 
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Name. 


Address 


FREE-'-Men  and  Plane,  offhe 
Novy  -official  folder,  2214" 
*  M"  wnen  ODen    Gjvet 

**•"»•»  »hi.  Picked  service 
Full-color  illustration,  of  the 
Navy',    |a(e„    plane,      Sent 

''««  to  oil  meeting  ten  basic 
requirements. 


Mentally  alert  and  observing 
Good  eyes_20/20  vision 
Good  teeth 

Height:  between  64"  and  76" 
Weight:  between  124  and  200  lbs. 


I 

WITH  THE  FINEST-FITTEST... FIGHTINGEsf—  WE 
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The  Town  Without      ^& 
a  Toothache 


By  J.  D.  Ratcliff 


Mention  toothache,  and  the 
residents  of  Hereford  would 
not  know  what  you  were 
talking  about.  Even  their 
aged  horses  boast  a  full  set 
of  teeth.  The  town  may  pos- 
sibly contain  the  answer  to 
your  own  dental  difficulties 


SOMEHOW  we  expect  great  medical 
k  discoveries  to  come  from  labora- 
'  tories.  This  one  came  from  a  walk- 
up  office  equipped  with  saggy  wicker 
chairs  and  dog-eared  magazines — the  of- 
fice of  a  small-town  dentist  in  the  Texas 
cow  country.  But  the  work  may  rank 
with  the  great  medical  research  of  all 
time. 

It  provides  the  most  hopeful  approach 
yet  made  toward  cause  and  cure  of  the 
most  prevalent  of  all  human  ailments — 
dental  decay. 

The  man  who  pointed  the  way  to  all 
this  is  Dr.  George  W.  Heard,  a  shy, 
sprightly  little  man,  75  years  old.  He  has 
practically  no  scientific  background — 
but  he  has  shrewd,  observing  eyes. 

He  was  born  on  an  Alabama  farm,  he 
taught  school  to  get  money  to  go  to  den- 
tal college,  then  married.  He  was  49 
when  his  wife's  lung  trouble  made  him 
decide  to  move  west.  The  town  he  se- 
lected was  Hereford,  seat  of  Deaf  Smith 
County.  Texas.  The  county  was  named 
for  Sam  Houston's  chief  scout  in  the 
Texas  Revolution. 

Dr.  Heard  rented  offices  in  a  two-story 
building  and  settled  down  to  practicing 
dentistry.  Almost  from  the  start  he  no- 
ticed one  striking  fact:  There  was  vir- 
tually no  tooth  decay  in  the  county 
— among  old  residents,  that  is.  New  set- 
tlers needed  an  occasional  filling.  Gum 
and  bone  infections  would  sometimes 
necessitate  an  extraction  or  platework, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  fillings  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  average  dentist's 
work. 

This  absence  of  decay  puzzled  Doctor 
Heard;  it  worried  him.  He  questioned 
old  residents 


''Nope,"   they  said, 
about  it." 

Funny  thing  about  cattle,  though,  they 
added.  You  could  bring  spindly  fishbone 
cattle  up  from  Mexico,  graze  them  for 
a  while,  and  they'd  turn  into  fine, 
big-boned  animals.  And  about  horses: 
Horses  in  the  county  had  fine  teeth. 
Even  the  dogs  had  good  teeth,  the 
old-timers  said.  There  was  one  old  dog 
around  town,  16  years  old,  and  he  still 
had  all  his  teeth. 

For  years  Doctor  Heard  went  along 
looking  for  decay — and  hardly  ever  find- 
ing it.  Occasionally  at  a  district  dental 
meeting  he'd  edge  up  to  a  group  and 
start  telling  them  about  this  strange  busi- 
ness he  had  been  watching  for  so  many 
years.  They  would  be  a  little  patronizing. 
Pretty  soon  they  would  excuse  them- 
selves and  wander  off.  This  went  on  for 
twenty-four  years. 

In  the  end  he  found  someone  who  was 
interested  —  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  able, 
hard-driving  state  dental  officer.  Heard 
buttonholed  Taylor  at  a  district  dental 
meeting  at  Amarillo  and  went  through 
his  routine  again.  Taylor  said  he  was 
pretty  busy,  but  he  would  certainly  look 
into  this  thing.  Curiously  enough,  he 
didn't  forget  the  conversation.  Several 
months  later  he  showed  up  in  Hereford. 

He  got  a  schoolteacher  and  NYA 
worker  to  drive  him  through  the  county. 
He  picked  houses  at  random,  introduced 
himself,  and  asked  if  he  could  examine 
the  family's  teeth.  He  called  on  56  peo- 
ple. Out  of  this  group,  43  were  native- 
born,  continuous  residents.  Their  ages 
ran  from  2  to  past  60.  Dr.  Taylor 
couldn't  find  a  single  cavity  in  the  whole 
lot  of  them.   He  was  incredulous. 

He  hurried  back  to  state  headquarters 
in  Austin,  told  his  story  and  asked  for 
help.  Then  he  went  back  to  Hereford 
and  started  a  large-scale  examination  of 
school  children.  This  survey  covered  810 
youngsters.  Each  child  was  graded  on 
a  basis  of  decayed,  missing  or  filled  teeth 
— DMF  in  dental  parlance.  Well  over 
half  the  group  had  no  decay  whatsoever. 
Average  figures  showed  less  than  one 
half  a  DMF  per  child. 

A  more  thorough  examination  fol- 
lowed. This  time,  Taylor  and  his  helpers 


Lush  crops  of  phosphorus-rici 
etables    like    these    onions    nu| 
one  answer  to  the  almost  cor 
lack     of     dental     caries     in 
Smith  County,  Texas.    Above 
year-old  Dr.  George  W.  Heard| 
first    investigated    the    phenor 


used  every  tool  of  the  dental  tra 
search  for  hidden  cavities.  They 
explorers — that  is  the  steel  pick 
dentist  uses — and  X-rays.  This  corf 
examination  hoisted  the  average 
to  1  DMF  per  child.  Even  so,  thi 
the  lowest  figure  ever  recorded  ii 
civilized  world.  Elsewhere,  this  v 
have  been  from  five  to  ten  per  chile 

Another  striking  fact  turned  up.  I 
evident  that  decay  avoided  nathes  c 
county.  What  about  newcomers? 
tor  Taylor  started  examining  people! 
have  moved  to  Deaf  Smith  County  i[ 
course  of  the  last  half-dozen  year: 
their  mouths  he  found  evidence  o 
decay  but  the  process  had  stopped, 
great  many  cases  the  floors  of  old  ca 
had  acquired  a  hard,  glazed  surface] 

The  problem  was  to  find  why  c 
was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
in  Deaf  Smith  County.  What  was  ne 
was  a  scientific  assault.  The  first  stef 
to  delimit  the  area  involved. 

The  research  men  went  west  td 
mountains  of  New  Mexico — and  sa\I 
decay  rate  rise  the  farther  they  got  < 
from  Hereford.  The  same  to  the  ej 
in  the  region  of  Palo  Duro  Canyon- 
north  and  south.  Low  decay  was  » 
thing  peculiar  to  a  very  small  regio  : 
and  around  Hereford. 

Once  the  area  was  blocked  out, 
got  down  to  the  tedious  business  of  s< 
tific  fact  finding.  A  natural  place  to 
was  in  the  investigation  of  fluoride 
drinking  water.    Fluorine  is  a  gas 
much  like  chlorine — but  more  powel 

Water  analysis  at  Hereford  sho 
2.5  parts  of  fluorides  per  million  par 
water.  Dr.  Taylor  searched  for  ano 
Texas  town  with  exactly  the  same  > 
centration  of  fluorides  and  found 
Gatesville,  in  the  center  of  the  ! 
Checks  were  conducted  here  on 
dren's  teeth.  The  decay  rate  was  low, 


\ 
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than  twice  the  rate  at  Here- 
fluorine  alone  didn't  explain 


:s  at  Texas  Technological  Col- 
d  to  set  aside  a  special  labora- 
nalyze   foods.     Field   men   at 

began   gathering   samples  of 
:,  wheat  and  vegetables. 

at  the  outset,  one  fact  stood 

Foods  grown  in  Deaf  Smith 

ere  astonishingly  high  in  phos- 

arrots  contained  50  per  cent 
ssphorus  than  usual.  Turnip 
re  30  per  cent  higher;  cabbage 
nt;  lettuce  60  per  cent.  Meat 
were  similarly  high.  Wheat,  the 
product,  ran  600  per  cent 
mal.  Calcium  was  also  high, 
r  phosphorus  alone  is  respon- 
the  unusual  condition  in  Deaf 


Smith  County,  no  one  is  yet  prepared  to 
say.  But  this  work  does  tie  in  nicely 
with  observations  made  elsewhere.  Phos- 
phorus is  probably  the  most  vital  of  all 
soil  minerals.  Over  large  areas  of  the 
earth,  bad  farming  has  mined  the  earth 
of  this  mineral.  It  has  been  removed  by 
crops,  shipped  away  and  not  replaced  by 
fertilizers. 

The  result  of  this  procedure  is  soil 
exhaustion.  Cattle  grazed  on  such  land 
fail  to  mature  properly.  Human  beings 
living  on  food  from  such  land  became 
sterile.  It  seems  possible  that  tooth  decay 
is  merely  the  first  outcropping  of  phos- 
phorus deficiency.  This  is  pure  theoriz- 
ing, yet  it  fits  observed  fact. 

Research  men  have  noted  that  rats  fed 
a  high  phosphorus  diet  have  unusually 
good  teeth.    Fish  is  one  of  the  richest 


Practically  perfect  teeth  are  the  rule 
among  Dr.  Heard's  patients.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Barrett,  above,  is  25,  and  has  never 
needed    dental    repairs    of    any    kind 


An  octogenarian  with  sound  teeth  is 
eighty -four -year -old  cattleman  J.  H. 
Head,  who  has  lived  in  Deaf  Smith 
County,  Texas,  for  more  than  forty  years 


sources  of  phosphorus,  and  anthropolo- 
gists have  found  that  among  primitive, 
fish-eating  people  —  Eskimos,  Polyne- 
sians, Finns — decay  is  rare. 

So  far  no  one  has  definitely  ascer- 
tained where  foods  grown  in  Deaf  Smith 
County  obtain  their  superabundance  of 
phosphorus.  But  the  answer  probably 
lies  in  the  strata  of  soft,  porous  caliche 
rock  which  underlies  the  area.  Roots  dip 
down  into  this  spongy  rock  for  mineral 
nourishment. 

Doctor  Taylor  isn't  yet  ready  to  say 
that  phosphorus  alone  accounts  for  the 
low  decay  rate  in  Deaf  Smith  County. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
combination  of  factors.  He  thinks  that 
fluorides  play  a  part;  and  sunshine,  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  as  well.  Evaluat- 
ing the  part  which  each  one  plays  will  be 
a  job  of  considerable  proportions.  Dr. 
Taylor  would  welcome  outside  help  with 
the  task.  As  he  sees  it,  the  problem  be- 
longs to  a  trained  research  group,  armed 
with  money  and  talent — rather  than  to  a 
state  public  health  agency  which  has 
other  jobs  to  do. 

Forward-thinking  dentists  realize  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
decay.  People  don't  have  enough  money 
to  buy  the  dental  care  they  need,  and  if 
they  did,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  den- 
tists to  supply  it.  What  is  needed  is  more 
fundamental  work  on  the  cause  of  decay 
— the  most  common  degenerative  dis- 
ease of  civilized  man.  The  work  in  Deaf 
Smith  County  has  opened  the  door  for 
such  an  approach. 

The  End 


The  cola  drink  with 
Canada  Dry  quality 

Bottled  and  Distributed  by  Licensees  of 
Canada  Pry  Ginger  .He.  Inc.,  New  \ork,  N.  V. 
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Your  engine  oil,  and  the  engine  itself, 
will  last  longer  if  you  drive  with  an 
AC  Oil  Filter. 

Clean  oil  is  the  best  lubricant.  AC 
filters  keep  it  clean.  The  only  atten- 
tion they  need  from  you  is  replace- 
ment of  the  filtering  element  when  the 
oil  turns  dark. 

Watch  Your  Oil- 
Always 

When  you  have  your 

oil  checked,  ask  the 

attendant   to    wipe 

your  "dip  stick"  on 

an  AC  Oil  Test  Pad. 

If  the   spot  is  grimy  and  black,  it's 

time  to  replace  the  filter  element  (or 

have  a  filter  installed). 

Oil  Care  Pays 

Nothing  you  can  do 
will  accomplish 
more  to  protect  the 
life  of  your  engine 
than  installation  of 
an  oil  filter  and  reg- 
ular replacement  of 
its  element.  Stop  in 
where  you  see  the  AC  Oil  Filter 
Station  Sign  for  element  replacement 
and  filter  installation. 

NOTE  :  Follow  the  recommendation  of  your 
servicft   man    as   to   when   oil  should  be  changed. 


AC    SPARK     PLUG    DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


Launches  and  whaleboats  that  hold  50  sailors  each  will  be  the  main  craft  of  LJncle  Sam's  alpine  flotilla.   In  thj 
meantime,  yachtsmen  who  own  boats  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille  see  to  it  that  Farragut's  sailors  keep  their  sea 


That  old  joke  about  the  Swiss 
navy  may  not  be  so  funny 
after  all.  Uncle  Sam  has  a 
naval  training  station  far 
from  seashore  or  sea  level, 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Idaho.  The  water  they  use 
is  as  fresh  as  the  whole  idea 


WHEN  the  news  first  came 
through  from  the  far-off  na- 
tional capital,  folks  in  Idaho's 
mountain  fastnesses  refused  to  believe 
it.  The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  received  queries  from  Idaho 
newspapers  asking  if  a  teletype  oper- 
ator had  mistakenly  tapped  out  the 
word  "Navy"  instead  of  "Army"  in  the 
dispatch.  Don  Moore,  editor  of  Sand- 
point's  Northern  Idaho  News,  scratched 
his  head  perplexedly.  The  state  had 
been  attempting  for  a  long  time  to  get 
an  Army  cantonment,  but  what  was 
this  about  a  naval  base?  Jim  Ryan,  tall 
supervisor  of  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest,  rushed  a  call  to  regional  head- 
quarters to  find  out  who  had  confused 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  with  Sandpoint, 
Washington,  a  Seattle  suburb  485  miles 
westward  over  on  the  seacoast. 

D.  Worth  Clark  and  John  Thomas, 
the  senators  from  Idaho,  had  just  ex- 
ultantly announced  that  the  United 
States  Navy  was  going  to  build  a  $31,- 
000,000  training  station  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  (pronounced  Ponderay),  where 
the  Cabinet  and  Selkirk  and  Bitterroot 
ranges  converge  in  a  sprawling  jumble 
of  granite  peaks  and  pine  forests.  Peo- 
ple in  Kootenai  and  Bonner  counties 
were  a  little  breath-taken.  Not  only  did 
the  cost  of  the  station  exceed  the  com- 
bined assessed  valuation  of  both  coun- 


ties, but  in  their  wildest  fantasies  they 
had  not  dreamed  of  a  great  naval  un- 
dertaking in  these  outlying  ramparts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Yet  there  it  stands  today — Farragut 
Naval  Training  Station,  Farragut, 
Idaho,  on  the  wilderness  shores  of  the 
largest  lake  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Before  Christmas  30,000  apprentice 
seamen  will  be  quartered  at  Farragut 
at  one  time.  And  in  a  single  year,  de- 
spite the  alpine  setting,  which  makes  it 
unique  among  the  naval  training  sta- 
tions of  the  world,  it  will  turn  out 
nearly  150,000  sailors  ready  to  man 
America's  ships  of  war. 

Because  they  never  visioned  their 
lofty  lake,  37  miles  long  and  from  6  to 
15  miles  wide,  as  the  site  of  a  vast 
school  for  gobs,  the  men  and  women 
of  northern  Idaho  may  have  lacked 
imagination,  but  the  President  and 
someone  in  the  Navy  Department  cer- 
tainly did  not.  Few  maritime  projects 
ever  have  been  constructed  so  far  from 
either  sea  level  or  seashore.  Indeed,  the 
location  of  Farragut  demonstrates  that 
there  could  be  such  an  institution  as 
the- Swiss  navy,  after  all. 

Sailors  in  the  Hills 

At  either  end  of  the  lake,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  big,  shimmering  question 
mark,  dark  green  forests  slope  gently 
down  to  the  blue  water.  Along  the 
east  shore,  the  cliffs  of  the  Cabinet 
Range  stand  up  from  Pend  Oreille  as 
stiff  as  fortress  walls.  Off  in  the  dis- 
tance, wherever  crags  do  not  intervene, 
the  Selkirks  and  Bitterroots  are  faint, 
challenging  battlements  on  the  hori- 
zon. A  boat  can  hug  the  bank  for  miles 
and  see  no  sign  of  habitation  except 
Forest  Service  lookout  towers  on  Pack 
Saddle,    North    Snow,    Bernard    and 


other  peaks  high  above.  It  is  a  wile 
ness  scene,  the  sort  of  place  where 
would   expect   to   meet   moun 
and  ski  troops  rather  than  the  a; 
tice  crews  of  destroyers,  aircr; 
riers  and  submarines. 

After  he  had  glimpsed  his  first 
officers,  natty  in  their  khaki  sumi 
uniforms  with  blue  epaulets,  grizj 
Gene  Best  from  near-by  Coeur  d'Al  I 
shifted  his  weight  on  his  pinto  ptMfj 
and   observed,   "Well,   maybe   a  it 
battleship'll    come    steaming    up 
Clark     Fork     through     Z     Can 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  sight  to  jar  jn 
eyeteeth?" 

As   a   matter   of   fact,   Lake  IV 
Oreille  is  both  deep  enough  and  la 
enough    to     float    any    dreadnou 
ever   commissioned.    Soundings  hi 
plumbed   to   2,800   feet,   and   its 
square  miles  of  surface  make  il 
of  the  biggest  bodies  of  fresh 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of 
United  States.    The  "boots,"  whii 
Navy  parlance  for  apprentice  seam 
who  learn  seamanship  on  its  glaci 
fed  bays  and  inlets  swing  their  oars  l.. 
whaleboats  that  hold  fifty  sailors  ea 
These   are   the   main   craft   of  Un 
Sam's  alpine  flotilla.    There  also  ; 
launches  and  patrol  boats  and  tugs, 
brought  into  the  mountains  on  i 
road  flatcars,  for  the  streams  that 
Lake  Pend  Oreille  into  the  Col 
River  105  miles  away  drop  over 
ledges  and  surge  through  rocky  cl 
and  thus  are  unnavigable.   So  the 
battleships  are  the  detailed  small 
models  used  by  Navy  instructors  in 
classrooms. 

Thirty  thousand  men  are  too  ma 
to  train  efficiently  in  one  group.  Fan 
gut  is  divided  into  six  separate  units 
camps.  Each  camp  can  accommod; 
5,000  boots  and  is  practically  a  sepan 
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ENGING  JEEPS  BLAST  JAPS  FROM  CHINESE  VILLAGE! 


THE  SUN 
NEVER  SETS 

ON  THE 
FIGHTING  JEEP 


^r 


LAZING  the  way  in  fierce  counter-attacks- 
tough,  fast,  hard-hitting  Jeeps,  manned  by 

rageous  Chinese  fighting  men,  have  inspired 
I  recapture  of  many  vital  positions  for  General- 
i  mo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

China,  and  on  every  other  flaming  front  of 
i  war,  the  Jeep  is  doing  its  job  magnificently— 
with  smashing  results. 

Jo  assignment  is  too  tough  for  the  Jeep.   No 
^ther  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  too  wet;  no 


terrain  is  too  deep  with  mud  or  snow — too  dan- 
gerously strewn  with  rocks  and  ruts. 

Set  it  down  anywhere  in  the  world.  Point  its 
aggressive  nose  at  the  job  to  be  done— and  the 
willing  Jeep  gives  its  best,  every  time. 

On  every  fighting  front  the  Jeep,  by  its  spec- 
tacular performance  and  ability  to  stand  the  gaff, 
is  proving  itself  a  worthy  weapon  for  our  fighting 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  our  allies. 

We  on  the  home  front  must  give  the  same 


loyal,  unquestioning,  all-out  service  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  country,  that  our  fighting  men 
and  the  Jeeps  are  giving,  if  we  hope  to  win  this 
war.  That  way,  and  that  way  alone,  lies  Victory 
and  the  preservation  of  our  priceless  liberty. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Willys-Overland  engineers 
who  assisted  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
designing  the  Jeep.  And  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
the  Willys- designed  "Go-Devil"  Engine  drives 
all  Jeeps  being  built  for  the  U.  S.  Army  and  our 
allies.  Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc. 


U.  S.  ARMY  JEEP 


MOTOR  CARS 


LYS 


TRUCKS  AND  JEEPS 


AMERICAR- rtie  People's  Car 


THE   GO-DEVIL    ENGINE—  power-heart    of   WILLYS    CARS   and    all    JEEPS 
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Sprucing  up  to  go  out  or  getting  set  to  relax,  get  together  with 
Goebel.  Its  good  taste  clicks  everywhere.  Better  make  tonight 
your  night  to  try  Goebel  Beer.  Goebel  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Michigan's  A^aZ^TUt^  Beer  •  Right   From  The  Cypress  Casks  of   Goebel 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOUR 
IN  THESE  CRITICAL  TIMES 


NOW  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 

YOU  NEED  THE  FAMOUS 

NATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  be  armed 
with  knowledge!  In  these  tumultuous  times  the  only 
chance  of  world  salvation  comes  through  under- 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


P.  F.  COLLIER  S  SON  CORPORATION 
250  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
Send  me  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation your  beautiful  booklet, 
describing   the  new  National 
Encyclopedia,    and    including 
"Quiz."  Also,  please  advise  how  I  may  secure 
the  Encyclopedia  by  small  monthly  payments, 
at  an  amazingly  low  price  and  on  most  liberal 
terms. 


Mr. 
Name  Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


standing  and  knowledge.  But  where  can  you  find 
the  answer  to  this  cry  for  knowledge? 

HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  discovered  the 
solution  to  their  quest  in  the  great  National  Encyclo- 
pedia, which  places  at  your  finger  tips  a  library  of 
living,  vital  facts  ...  .  literally  gives  you  the  an- 
swers to  the  maze  of  questions  aroused  in  your 
mind  by  current  events.  Here  is  a  work  so  modern 
and  up-to-date  that  it  covers  all  world  events  and 
political  changes,  so  comprehensive  and  thorough 
that  it  surveys  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge. 

SYMBOL  OF  OUR  AGE 

The  National  Encyclopedia  is  a  symbol  of  our  age, 
fresh,  alive  and  supremely  useful.  The  National 
Encyclopedia  is  the  ideal  work  for  the  American 
family,  for  every  home  with  children  of  school  age 
and  for  every  man  and  woman  who  can  ill  afford  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  other  than  the  best  in 
reference  material.  Send  TODAY  for  the  full 
description  of  this  superbly  new  Encyclopedia. 
This  information  will  be  sent  you  free  and  with- 
out obligation. 


unit.  It  has  at  least  twenty  barracks  and 
its  own  mess  hall,  administration  build- 
ing, parade  grounds,  recreation  building 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  swimming  pool. 
The  pool  is  necessary  because  America's 
seamen  must  learn  their  crawl  and  back- 
stroke before  they  brave  the  chilly 
depths  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  general  administrative 
area  where  headquarters,  service  build- 
ings and  warehouses  are  located. 

Like  the  amoeba,  the  divisions  of  the 
Navy's  alpine  training  station  are  sub- 
divided too.  Men  in  each  unit  will  be 
at  three  stages  of  their  apprentice  ca- 
reers. Approximately  1,250  will  be  in  the 
preliminary  three-week  detention  period 
when  they  are  inoculated,  acclimated 
and  generally  introduced  to  naval  rou- 
tine and  custom;  another  2,500  will  be 
undergoing  the  basic  course  of  six  weeks 
which  prepares  men  to  go  to  sea;  and 
the  remaining  1,250  will  be  trying  for 
higher  ratings  as  electricians,  radio  op- 
erators, machinists  and  yeomen. 

Camps  in  the  Wilderness 

The  Navy  is  using  the  Idaho  wilder- 
ness to  keep  apart  the  station's  six  units. 
Each  unit  occupies  a  'separate  clear- 
ing in  the  thick  pine  and  hemlock  for- 
ests. From  the  lookout  towers  on  the 
summits  half  a  mile  above,  the  clearings 
look  like  huge  brown  football  stadiums 
scooped  out  of  the  green  mantle  that 
covers  the  Northwest.  This  is  a  pioneer- 
ing frontier  task,  the  only  one  of  its  sort 


MT) 

,1   | 


ever  undertaken  in  the  American1 
ness  by  our  Navy,  which  usual! 
the  seacoasts  or  the  Great  Lak| 
its  bases  and  shore  establishment) 

Telephone    lines    have    been 
through  the  upland  fastnesses.  W 
ders  to  work  in  rain,  snow  oi  shine 
road  crews  constructed  a  four-Ian 
way  along  the  roadbed  of  an  abaj 
logging  railway,  and  a  spur  is  beii 
from  the  main  line  of  the  North 
cific  at  Athol.   Fast  freights  whi 
slowed  down  at  Athol  now  stop 
track  scores  of  cars. 

Farragut  is  being  constructed 
cipally  from  lumber  hauled  out 
surrounding  solitudes.  This  calls  f. 
penters,  and  in  Idaho's  tall  timber 
men  build  their  own  ranches,  ch 
and  stores,  virtually  everyone 
how  to  handle  studs  and  joists, 
esters,  loggers,  trappers,  Indian 
hunters  joined  the  crews.  This 
woods  assortment  worked  so  fast 
ponderosa  pine  one  day  was  a  | 
rafters  by  the  following  sunset 

The  foundation  for  a  mess  ha 
dug  on  a  Thursday  morning 
next  Tuesday  the  smell  of  the  cor 
tion  workers'  beef  stew  mingled  wi 


Beverly   Hills  has  nothing  or 
ragut,    with    each    of    its    six 
areas  boasting  a  25-by-25-yard 
ming  pool.    Here  America's  m 
learn    their    backstroke    and 


Farragut's  chiefs,  above:  Captains  I.  C.  Sowell,  left,  and  J.  G.  A 
The  shaping-up  process  for  "boots"  (new  recruits),  below,  begins  wit 
"shakedown,"  which  deprives  them  of  ink,  hair  tonic,  medicine,  any 
that  might  break  in  their  seabags.  Chief  Signalman  W.  J.  Hippie  offi. 
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odor  of  pitch  and  new  boards. 

ill  be  more  than  one  hundred 
barracks    at    Farragut.     Flat- 

ith  broad  porches,  even  in  their 

orms  they  look  like  hunting 
r  National  Park  inns.  The  Navy 
taining   this   esthetic   touch   by 

a  few  evergreens  standing  in 
aring.  These  shade  the  barracks. 

ey  are  completely  finished  the 

,  which  will  house  150,000  fu- 

erican  seamen  annually,  will  be, 
architecture  and  setting,  genuine 

ss  hotels.   "I  can  tell  you,"  said 
est  proudly,  "they're  the  slickest 
s  ever  put  up  hereabouts." 
ly  why  the  Navy  selected  this 
nd  mountain  frontier  for  its  big 

station  is  military  information. 

se,  it  is  far  from  the  potential 
g  raids  that  Secretary   of  War 

forecast  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

eh  already  have  rocked  Alaska's 

Islands.   But  other  reasons  are 

obvious.  Boys  from  anywhere 
and  will  find  Farragut  a  recrea- 

aradise.  Lake  Pend  Oreille  is 
ull   of   Kootenai    rainbows,   cut 

steelheads  and  landlocked  blue- 


back  salmon.  Some  of  the  steelheads, 
migrating  from  the  Columbia  River, 
weigh  30  pounds.  The  woods  and  up- 
lands are  full  of  elk,  deer  and  all  kinds 
of  game  birds.  Sharpshooters  can  test 
their  marksmanship  on  pheasants,  mal- 
lards and  blue  grouse.  Winter's  snows 
turn  the  slopes  into  ski  runs.  In  the 
summer  the  lake  is  dotted  with  boats, 
although  civilian  craft  have  to  stay  away 
from  the  Navy's  end  of  the  lake,  which 
is  at  the  base  of  the  big  question  mark. 
Kootenai  and  Bonner  counties  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  Their  combined 
population  is  37,950,  their  combined 
valuation  $22,344,465.  The  population 
of  Farragut's  ample  acres,  which  sprawl 
almost  on  the  line  between  the  counties, 
will  be  30,000  apprentice  seamen  and 
another  10,000  people  in  instructors, 
doctors,  nurses,  cooks,  stenographers, 
warehousemen  and  extra  Navy  per- 
sonnel. The  $46,000,000  cost  of  the 
project  is  resulting  in  the  region's 
biggest  boom,  and  soon  the  robust  ap- 
petites of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  tax  the  capacity  of  the  dairies, 
cattle  ranches,  vegetable  gardens  and 
orchards   in   the   adjacent   Idaho-Mon- 


Captain  I.  C.  Sowell,  Farragut's 
commanding  officer,  inspects  prog- 
ress on  the  new  sewage-disposal 
plant.  Those  circular  concrete 
constructions    are    settling    tanks 


tana-Washington  area.  Near-by  farmers 
are  turning  to  growing  corn,  potatoes 
and  peas.  The  rivers  are  being  gauged 
for  additional  irrigation  possibilities. 

"This  is  the  biggest  thing  that  ever 
happened  in  this  part  of  the  U.  S.  A.," 
said  Jim  Ryan,  the  forest  supervisor, 
"but  I've  still  got  to  pinch  myself  to 
make  sure  I'm  not  seeing  things  when  I 
run  into  Navy  uniforms  way  up  in  these 
mountains."  After  recovering  from  the 
first  surprise  of  having  an  immense  na- 
val station  thrust  into  their  peak-barri- 
caded solitudes,  the  people  of  Kootenai 
and  Bonner  counties  are  agreed  that  the 
changes  being  wrought  are  unanimously 
for  the  better.  They  are  particularly 
certain  of  this  when  they  contemplate 
the  job  that  Farragut's  stalwart  inhabi- 
tants will  shortly  be.  learning  to  do. 
The  End 
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"STILL  SMOKING  THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED  CIGARETTES, 
LEATHERNECK? 


ON  THE  LEVEL,  Larry,  the  cigarette 
for  a  modern  man  like  you  is 
Regent.  It's  King  Size... over  20% 
longer... gives  more  value! 

Yes— and  Regent's  choice  Domes- 
tic and  Turkish  tobaccos,  specially 
selected  for  finer  flavor,  get  the  ex- 
tra benefit  of  Multiple  Blending— 
for  greater  mildness. 

And  besides  having  a  modern  oval 
shape,  Regent  comes  in  a  crush- 
proof  box  which  keeps  each  cigar- 
ette firm  and  fresh.  So  go  modern, 
Leatherneck... get  Regent... for  more 
smoking  pleasure!" 
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COSTS  NO  MORE 
THAN  OTHER 
LEADING  BRANDS 


Vrflth    tne   V.II  dtender  turkey 

•.  tried  weWtoastea  rRundy 

lfyOUhTnrSCalH0^aatreafrstore. 
in  C°Tfn  Sterne,  youNe  a  "^eSaUterne 
or  g0\den  ^U'hite  table  «>nekeines  are 
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This;  year  try  the  old  warm-hearted 
custom  of  serving  wine  with  your 
Chriitmas  turkey.  You'll  find,  when 
you  do,  that  there's  much  in  what 
famojus  cooks  say — that  food  is  ac- 
tually better  when  served  with  wine. 

More  important,  you'll  discover 
that  over  good  food  and  wine  people 
draw  closer  together — find  it  easier 
to  be  good  companions. 

When  wine  becomes  part  of  din- 
ner, folks  have  an  opportunity  to 
ease  up  in  a  moderate  way  and  enjoy 


themselves.  In  fact  that  is  what  wine 
is  made  for- — to  help  us  all  toward 
quiet  friendliness,  and  group  enjoy- 
ment of  days  like  Christmas. 

Connoisseurs  will  tell  you  that  ex- 
cellent wines  are  now  grown  in  our 
own  land.  At  your  wine  merchant's 
many  of  these  sound,  well-developed 
wines  now  await  you.  They  cost  sur- 
prisingly little.  Your  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  select  among  them. 
Wine  Advisory  Board,  85  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERE  ARE  THREE  SMART  WRINKLES 
IN   HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINING 


1.  Hot  spiced  Wine:  To  one  bottle  of 
Burgundy  or  Claret  add  8  cloves.  4 
tablespoons  sugar,  rind  of  1  lemon, 
dash  of  cinnamon.  Heat  mixture  to 
near  boil,  strain  at  once  and 
serve  in  thick  glasses  or  mugs. 
This  serves  6  to  8  people 


2.  Champagne:  For  mem- 
orable occasions  —  either  at 
dinner  or  in  the  evening. 
Bring  Champagne  to  your 
table  well  chilled.  A  bottle 
of  California  Champagne 
costs  surprisingly  little  and 
contains  6  to  8  servings 


3.  Port  and  Sherry  with  Buffet 
Suppers:  Just  set  out  on  the 
buffet  table  a  tray  of  small 
glasses  and  a  bottle  or  de- 
canter each  of  California 
Sherry  and  Port.  Then  let 
your  guests  serve  themselves 
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iwest.  Somewhere  on  the  other  side 

tiose  peaks  was  the  British  army. 

somehow  or  other,  they  had  to  get 

Ss,  without  being  killed  or  captured 

lad  you  planned  your  route?"  Pur- 
llsked. 

«lo,"  Barry  answered,  wishing  that 
vaves  of  dizziness  wouldn't  keep  re- 
ig.    "Just  south.    That's  where  the 
is,  ain't  it?' '    . 
[rue.    I  suggest,  however,  that  we  go 
[first  and  then  south." 
Jhat's  out  of  our  way.  Straight  south 
liot  more  than  thirty  miles  to  the 
luation  beaches." 
/e  won't  be  in  time  for  the  evacua- 
I  in  any  case.    According  to  plan,  it 
start  today." 

^rry  glanced  down  at  the  English- 
"Plan!"  he  sneered.    "Don't  tell 
^ou  Britishers  ever  had  a  plan!" 


HE  main  road  to  the  south,"  Purvis 

II  continued  unperturbably,  "runs 
fugh  the  valley  of  the  Xeropotamos 
country  along  it  is  open  as  far  as 
hnes.    We'd  be  a  mark  for  every  pa- 
or  plane.    After  that  the  land  rises. 
the  passes  along  it  will  be  guarded, 
never  get  through." 
bu  seem  to  know  the  country." 
es,"  Purvis  said,  not  troubling  to 
ain  to  this  colonial  that  some  ten 
s  before  this,  when  the  idea  of  war 
as   yet   unthinkable,   he'd  done   a 
hing  tour  through  Crete.     "Since 
an't  travel  that  route,"  he  went  on, 
ggest  we  strike  due  west  across  that 
ow  valley  to  the  hills  around  Tylis- 
and  get  there  before  the  sun  rises, 
we  can  work  south  and  west  to  the 
try  around  Ida.    It's  pretty  well  in- 
ible.    We  can  hide  there." 
d  after  that?" 
rvis  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "Have 
for  the  southern  beaches  and  a  boat, 
ppose." 

tt'll  be  tough  going,"  Barry  observed 
1 1   Jghtfully. 

[    True,  but  the  Greeks  will  help  us." 
Why  they  should  is  beyond  me." 


Continued  from  page  30 

"The  point  is  that  they  will,"  Purvis 
observed  dryly. 

The  tone  and  the  manner  nettled 
Barry.  Common  sense,  however,  told 
him  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
staff  officer  was  right.  "Okay,"  he  said 
with  a  totally  unnecessary  fierceness. 
"Better  travel." 

Barry  tried  to  hurry,  but  he  had  al- 
ready discovered  that,  under  the  stress 
of  movement,  his  head  wound,  which 
was  a  slight  concussion,  if  he  had  known 
it,  was  so  troublesome  that  it  took  all 
his  determination  not  to  show  any  weak- 
ness before  the  Englishman,  to  keep 
going.  He  found  himself  staggering  a 
little. 

"Damn  the  Heinies!"  he  muttered. 
"Damn  the  English!  Damn  everything!" 

And  then  as  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  gully,  straight  ahead  among  the  hills 
but  at  some  distance  from  them,  there 
was  a  sudden  violent  popping  of  motor- 
cycles. Barry  stopped.  So  did  Purvis. 
"That,"  he  said,  "will  be  the  Germans  in 
Tylissos." 

"Heinie  don't  lose  much  time,  does 
he?" 

"No."  Purvis  glanced  back  at  the 
plain.  "South,"  he  said,  trying  to  visual- 
ize the  terrain  between  themselves  and 
Mount  Ida.  "We'll  turn  south.  Keep 
to  the  hills.  And  hurry,  my  lad." 

The  two  men  veered  left,  crossed  a 
low  hill,  plunged  into  a  deep  ravine  and 
picked  up  a  path  which  zigzagged  up 
the  opposite  slope.  Halfway  up  the  hill 
Barry  checked  so  abruptly  that  Purvis 
almost  bumped  into  him.  The  English- 
man listened.  He  didn't  hear  anything 
except  the  distant  popping  of  the  motor- 
cycles. But  the  Australian  ducked  to  the 
right  and,  bending  double,  sneaked  to  a 
patch  of  vines  on  an  outcrop  of  soil 
above  the  path.  Purvis  followed  him. 
No  sooner  was  he  settled  than  he  heard 
what  the  Aussie  had  heard — the  scrape  of 
boots  on  rock.  An  instant  later  two  Nazi 
scouts  came  into  view  around  the  sharp 
turn  in  the  path,  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  began  to  work  down  toward  them. 

Purvis  and  Barry  crouched  close  un- 


,         1/7 

|"It's  your  wife.   She's  just  spotted  eight  two-motored  planes  or  two  eight- 
motored  planes.  She's  not  sure  which.  And  bring  home  a  pound  of  butter" 
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der  the  vines.  The  scout  on  the  other 
side  of  the  path  went  by.  The  one  on 
their  side  paused  just  above  where  they 
were.  The  Aussie's  rifle  was  ready,  and 
Purvis  felt  him  grow  tense.  Just  then 
the  main  body  of  the  Nazis  came  around 
the  turn  in  the  path.  One  of  them  shouted 
something  to  the  scout.  He  answered 
and  went  past  the  patch  of  vines  with 
only  a  casual  glance  at  it. 

But  the  main  force  had  still  to  go  by, 
six  men  in  all,  two  with  tommy  guns, 
one  carrying  a  light  machine  gun  and 
the  other  three  with  rifles.  They  were, 
in  all  probability,  Purvis  decided,  a  night 
patrol  returning  to  their  post  in  the  plain. 
He  held  his  breath  as  the  Germans  began 
to  file  past  almost  within  arm's  length 
but  some  five  feet  below  them.  The  pa- 
trol was  marching  with  the  ease  of  men 
whose  job  is  done  and  who  are  looking 
forward  to  breakfast.  One  of  them  told 
a  joke.  Another  laughed.  Not  one  of 
them  looked  up;  the  last  man  passed  by. 
Purvis  drew  a  deep  breath.  They  were 
safe. 

And  then,  suddenly,  at  his  side  the 
Australian  was  on  his  feet,  a  Mills  bomb 
in  his  hand. 

"Share  that  among  you,"  he  shouted 
and  tossed  it  after  the  Nazis. 

Purvis  clutched  ground  and  felt  the 
Australian  hit  the  earth  beside  him.  The 
flat  explosion  of  the  bomb  crashed  out 
and  before  the  echo  of  the  explosion  had 
died  away  Barry  was  up  on  one  knee, 
firing.  Purvis  followed  his  example,  see- 
ing in  one  split-second  view  that  three 
of  the  Nazis  were  out  and  that  the  Aus- 
sie had  already  shot  a  fourth.  But  the 
other  two  were  stout  soldiers  and  a 
machine  gun  was  already  hosing  bullets 
in  their  direction,  while  the  remaining 
rifleman  was  flat  on  the  ground  to  the 
side  of  the  path,  aiming  at  them. 

AS  BARRY  drilled  the  man  with  the 
.  machine  gun,  Purvis  sighted  on  the 
rifleman  and  pressed  the  trigger.  Nothing 
happened.  He  realized  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  thumb  back  the  safety  catch. 
By  the  time  he  had  corrected  his  error 
the  Aussie  had  leaped  down  into  the 
path  and,  at  point-blank  range,  had  shot 
the  man.  Then,  wheeling,  Barry  flung  a 
few  bullets  after  the  two  scouts,  who 
were  streaking  down  the  hillside  like 
startled  goats. 

Purvis  got  up.  He  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  part  in  the  action.  But  he  was  also 
coldly  and  furiously  angry. 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied  with  the 
bloody  mess  you've  made,"  he  said. 

The  Australian  looked  at  him. 

"Our  job  is  to  get  away,  not  to  fight," 
Purvis  went  on,  spacing  each  word  care- 
fully. "Now,  thanks  to  this  row  and 
those  scouts,  we'll  have  every  German 
in  the  vicinity  after  us."  He  paused. 
"Haven't  you  any  brains,  man?"  he 
asked  witheringly. 

Barry  refilled  the  magazine  of  his  rifle, 
made  certain  that  there  was  a  round  in 
the  chamber  and  that  the  rifle  was  cocked 
and  put  on  the  safety  catch.  He  knew 
that,  in  a  way,  the  Englishman  was  right. 
But  he  still  saw  Dick  and  what  the 
Heinies  had  done  to  him.  Slinging  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  tilted  his  helmet 
to  a  rakish  angle. 

"When  we  Aussies  fight,  we  fight."  he 
told  Purvis,  staring  at  him  with  a  level 
gaze.   "Let's  travel." 

By  midafternoon  the  fugitives,  after 
a  half-dozen  narrow  escapes,  had  reached 
the  more  inaccessible  country  west  of 
Rhaukos.  They  began  to  feel  safe.  With 
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TiyTEN  LOVE  cheese.  Men  love  A- 1  Sauce. 
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HOT  CHEESE  BLIMPS 

H  lb.  grated  American  Cheese        \  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs  Dash  of  Cayenne 

3  eggs  well  beaten  2  tsp.  A-1  Sauce 

Mix  all  ingredients,  form  into  12  balls.  Dip  into 
1  egg  slightly  beaten  with  2  tbsp.  cold  water, 
then  roll  in  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat 
(390°)  until  light  brown.  Serve  in  a  sauce  of  two 
cups  of  hot  tomatoes,  spiced  with  2  tbsp.  of  A*l. 

• 
The   rare  imported   spices  in  A-l    Sauce  give 
chef's  flavor  to  thrifty  foods.  If  you  want  to 
go  Boston  one  better,  just  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
A»l  to  baked  beans.  Zingo! 

CDCC  Recipe  Booklet ..  ."Cooking 
NlEI,   for  a  Man':  Write  to  G.  F. 
Heublein&  Bro., Hartford,  Conn. 
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•  Men  always  seem  to  give  a  little  extra  attention  to  their  Arrow 
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helps  make  perfect  knots,  and  the  fine  fabrics  make  Arrow  Ties  last 
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relaxation  came  the  realization  that  they 
were  famished.  They  began  to  look 
around  lor  a  place  to  stop.  Breasting  a 
sleep  rise  they  came  on  a  semicircular 
plateau  not  much  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  glade  and  dotted  with  clumps  of 
cypresses  and  tamarisks  and  a  lew  low- 
lying  bushes  Behind  it  the  summit  of 
the  hill  rose  in  a  cliff  of  bare  rock.  A 
path  zigzagged  around  its  left  shoulder. 
On  the  right  the  dill  ended  in  a  sheer 
precipice. 

Barry's  head  wound,  added  to  eight 
days  and  nights  of  almost  ceaseless  fight- 
ing, had  drawn  heavily  upon  the  last  of 
his  physical  reserves;  and  he  flopped 
down.   "I'm  eating,"  he  announced. 

Purvis  made  no  objection.  He  seated 
himself.  Barry  passed  over  a  doughnut- 
shaped  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  a  slab  of 
goat's  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
they  ate  silently,  their  thoughts  a  wall 
of  separation  between  them. 

Barry,  the  sharp  edge  of  his  first  hun- 
ger gone,  felt  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  He 
brushed  them  away  with  the  back  of  his 
hand  and  bit  savagely  into  the  coarse 
bread.  His  head  was  clearing.  As  it 
cleared,  bitterness  was  flowing  back  into 
him. 

He  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  cheese,  almost  choked  on  it  and 
turned  his  head  to  stare  at  the  English- 
man. The  very  air  of  impeccability 
which,  in  spite  of  their  rough  journey, 
still  clung  to  the  staff  officer,  offended 
him.  So  did  the  finicky  daintiness  with 
which  he  ate.  A  wave  of  anger  surged 
through  the  Aussie,  setting  his  head  to 
throbbing  again.  He  tried  to  fight  down 
his  temper.  At  that  moment,  Purvis, 
having  finished  his  meal,  observed  idly 
in  an  effort  to  be  sociable,  "How's  that 
head  of  yours?" 

"Okay." 

"Was  it  a  very  tough  show?" 

There  was,  so  Barry  thought,  a  note 
in  the  staff  officer's  tone  as  if  he  were 
talking  down  to  a  child. 

"Tough?"  he  sneered.  "Sure  it  was 
tough.  What  the  hell  do  you  chaps  on 
the  staff  know  about  it?" 

Purvis  stood  up  abruptly.  "Look  here, 
my  man.  Better  get  one  thing  clear." 

"What?" 

"I'm  not  insisting  on  my  rank,"  Pur- 
vis said.  "Under  the  circumstances  that 
would  be  absurd.  But  you  must  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

"Must  I?" 

"Yes.  We  have  a  job  to  do — to  get  to 
the  south  and  find  a  boat.  That  will  take 
some  doing.  Well,  either  we  agree  to  co- 
operate in  a  civil  fashion,  or  we're  better 
apart." 

BARRY  realized  that  once  more  this 
trim,  compact,  little  man  with  the 
black  hair  and  the  impassive  face  was 
speaking  sense.  But  his  temper  was  up. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  tell  Purvis  he 
could  go  to  hell,  and  a  bullet  splashed 
into  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  beside  him. 
Both  men  dug  for  the  ground.  A  volley 
cut  the  space  where  they  had  stood.  Be- 
hind them,  a  small  Greek  boy,  who  had 
been  watching  with  intense  interest  these 
alien  characters  who  spoke  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  dived  to  cover  in  a  laurel 
bush. 

Down  below  in  the  ravine  the  Nazi 
patrol  which  had  come  up  the  winding 
path  unnoticed  and,  seeing  the  men 
stand  up,  had  fired  on  them,  began  to 
swing  into  disciplined  action,  one  group 
fanning  out  into  extended  line,  another 
bringing  a  machine  gun  to  bear  in  order 
to  cover  the  intended  advance.  Barry 
cursed  and  dragged  his  rifle  forward. 
Purvis  clutched  his  arm. 

"No.  Back  and  up  the  path." 
The  Englishman  began  to  squirm  back 
on  his  belly.    Barry  tossed  a  couple  of 


bullets  at  the  Nazis  and  followed  hj 
ample.  As  soon  as  the  i  tm  of  the  pli 
screened  them  from  view  both  mcj 
through  the  trees  and  scrub  to  the  f 
which  led  upward  around  the  left) 
der  of  the  cliff.  Then  thej 
Some  distance  up  that  path  an| 
section  of  Germans  was  working  i 
ward. 

Both  men  realized  this  at  the  san| 
st. int.    Ihe\  looked  at  each  olhq| 
gave  a  short  laugh.     "Us  arguing  ( 
getting  to  the  south!" 

Purvis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ' 
ing  over  to  a  rock  he  sat  down,  rl 
out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it.  " 
as  well  be  comfortable."  he  said,  t| 
ing  down  the  tobacco  with  his 
Barry  stared  at  him.    "Going  to 
der?" 

"What  else  is  there  to  do?" 
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BARRY  pressed  his  lips  together, 
ping  a  couple  more  rounds  mi 
rifle  he  took  a  step  toward  the  ri 
plateau.    The  Englishman  pausi 
act  of  lighting  a  match. 

"Precisely  what  do  you  intend  to 
he  asked. 

"No  damn'  Heinie's  going  to 
me  in  like  a  tame  steer.  I'm  an 
not  an  Englishman." 

Purvis   let  the   match   go   out 
reasonable,  man." 

Barry  said  a  couple  of  short,  sue 
words,  and  turned  toward  the  rii 
the  plateau  again.  Purvis  got  up  % 
sigh. 

"More  likely  spot  back  there  U 
the  cliff,"  he  remarked,  putting  his 
away. 

Barry  stopped  to  look  at  him. 

"Two  parties  of  the  enemy,"  P 
explained,  unslinging  his  rifle.  "( 
let  ourselves  be  surrounded,  you  kn 

Barry  gaped.  The  Englishman  w* 
through  the  trees  toward  the  precip 
face  of  the  cliff.  Barry  followed 
mitting  to  himself  reluctantly  th; 
least  the  fellow  had  guts.  The  G 
boy,  who  had  been  crouched  in  the  L 
bush  all  this  time,  still  as  a  quail's  c 
made  up  his  mind.  He  slipped  ot 
front  of  Purvis. 

"Angloi?"  he  asked. 

Barry,  whose  rifle  had  swung  J 
matically  to  cover  the  lad,  stared  at 
Purvis  answered  coolly,  "Malista." 

The  youngster— he  was  no  more 
ten — grinned    all    over    his    face 
pointed   to  the  cliff,   speaking  rap 
Purvis  asked  a  sharp  question.   The 
nodded  and  ran  to  a  spot  near  the 
of  the  stony  wall  where  the  ground 
lower  and  parted  the  cornel  bushes 
narrow    opening,    low    down,    was 
vealed.    The  boy  dived  in.    Purvis 
lowed.    Barry  heard  the  Germans  | 
a  shout.     The  opening  was  a  ti 
But  he  made  it  just  as  the  Germans  c 
charging  over  the  rim  of  the  plal 
The  cornel  bushes  whipped  to  be 
him.    Barry  squeezed  forward,  reali 
that  this  was  the  shallow  and  drie< 
bed  of  a  watercourse. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  later  they  i 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cliff.  To  1 
left  the  hill  soared  upward.  On  I 
right  the  precipice  plunged  down.  1 
stood  on  a  dizzying  path  between 
two,  Barry  collecting  his  faculties 
Purvis  chatting  with  the  boy. 
watched  them.  The  lad  was  eager, 
thusiastic,  nodding  his  head  occasioc 
and  pointing  as  he  answered  the  Eng 
man's  questions.  Purvis  chuckled  0 
then  laughed  outright.  A  little  late 
became  very  grave  and  sympathetic, 
certainly  had  a  way  with  youngs 
Barry  admitted  to  himself,  and  wis 
that  he  knew  more  Greek  than  the 
ordinary  phrases  he  had  picked  up, 
last  Purvis  turned  to  him. 
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onstantinos    is    the    name,    Sund- 
he  said.    "Constantinos  Tozios." 

HI  Constantinos  I'm  sure  grateful." 
jrvis  turned  to  the  lad  and  spoke, 
iboy  smiled  shyly  at  the  tall  Aus- 
ln.  Barry  smiled  back, 
(onstantinos  is  going  to  guide  us 
igh  the  mountains,"  Purvis  observed 

;rsationally. 

jjrry  understood  that  the  Englishman 
]  in  his  own  way,  letting  him  know 

so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
rel  on  the  plateau  was  washed  out. 

Lussie  would  have  preferred  to  have 

more  direct  about  it.    But  he  was 

willing  to  let  it  go  for  the  moment. 
Jrvis'  face  became  grave.     "He  was 

lg  his  aunt  at  Daphnes  when  the 

troops  dropped,"  he  went  on.    "The 

;ers    fought    them — sickles,    flails, 

ling.     What  was  left  of  them  fled 

fe  hills.    Yesterday  a  bomb  dropped 

group  with  which  Constantinos 

He  decided  to  go  home.  His  home, 
■happens,  is  at  Stavrilos.  We  can  go 
I  with  him — Stavrilos  is  a  village  in 
tills  near  the  plain  of  Messara." 
irry  looked  at  the  boy,  watching 
i  with  bright,  interested  eyes.  "Quite 
%t    I,"  he  observed. 

sn't  he?"  Purvis'  whole  attitude  was 
of  a  proud  parent  as  he  turned  to 
:  at  Constantinos.    "Quite  a  family 

he  added.    "His  father  is  the  mayor 

lortHtavrilos.    His  sister,  Maurika,  is,  he 

beautiful."  Purvis  glanced  at  Barry 

a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes. 

says  his  sister  will  like  your  red 
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fog |  irry  blushed  furiously,  and  Purvis, 
se  good  humor  was  quite  restored, 
ght   to   himself   that   this   colonial 

't  such  a  bad  egg,  as  colonials  went. 

rtinent,  of  course.  Needed  disci- 
;.  Still,  with  that  wound  on  his  head, 
ought  to  make  allowances. 
Constantinos  has  a  brother,  too,"  he 
inued.  "Georgios  is  the  name. 
rgios  is  fighting  with  the  Greek  ir- 
ilars  in  the  south.  Amazing  people, 
e  Greeks." 

arry  agreed,  wondering  sardonically 
e  Englishman  really  appreciated  how 
zing  the  Greeks  were  in  continuing 
elp  the  British  out  after  the  mess  the 
ish  had  landed  them  into.  Probably 
Probably    Purvis,    being    English, 

it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
tralian  didn't  raise  the  point.  That 
Id  wait — until  they  got  out  of  Crete. 

main  job  now  was  to  get  out  of 
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WO  weeks  later,  however,  neither 
Barry  nor  Purvis  was  out  of  Crete, 
he  time  they  had  reached  the  beaches 
e  evacuation  was  over  and  no  boats 
e  to  be  had.  So  they  had  returned  to 
Constantinos'  brother  Georgios  and 
band,  who  were  continuing  the  fight 
n  the  mountains.  Now,  on  this  bright 
e  morning,  they  were,  with  Georgios, 
ling  half  a  hundred  Cretan  irregulars 
vn  one  of  the  steep  southern  slopes  of 
unt  Ida.  Their  objective  was  the  vil- 
:  of  Stavrilos.  Toward  it,  so  they  had 
n  informed  a  half  hour  before  by  a 
:ek  peasant  come  up  from  the  plain 
find  them,  a  German  force  intended 
march  that  morning.  The  band  was 
ing  down  to  try  to  intercept  that  force 
ore  it  reached  the  village, 
"hey  all  knew  that  in  the  first  days  of 
blitz  against  Crete,  four  paratroopers 
1  been  killed  by  the  villagers.  In  spite 
the  tales  of  savage  German  reprisals, 
rry  couldn't  quite  visualize  any  execu- 
s  for  that  act.  The  villagers  had, 
r  all,  been  defending  their  homes, 
nobody  knew,  really,  what  the 
inies  would  do. 
Jarry  thought  about  Constantinos  and 
lurika  as  the  band  reached  the  narrow 
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sun-filled  valley  and,  faces  tense,  began 
to  press  forward  through  the  olive  trees, 
the  tiny  wheat  fields  and  the  terraced 
vines.  Barry  had  a  great  affection  for 
Constantinos.  The  lad  got  round  your 
heartstrings,  somehow.  So  did  Maurika. 
The  Aussie  had  only  seen  her  twice.  Yet 
he  could  remember  clearly  how  she'd 
hovered  about  him  as  he  ate,  touching 
his  red  hair  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
and  smiling  at  him  with  that  look — half 
shy,  half  wistful — which  made  a  chap 
feel  as  if  she  ought  to  be  protected.  In 
other  times  something  might  have  come 
of  that,  but  as  it  was,  as  soon  as  one  of 
the  boats  (which,  so  it  was  rumored,  were 
beginning  to  run  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Egypt)  reached  the  Bay  of 
Messara,  he'd  be  on  it  and  out  of  Crete 
and  back  to  his  battalion, 

THEY  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ridge.  Barry's  mind  jerked  back 
to  the  present  as  he  glanced  up  it.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  that  ridge  was  Stavrilos. 
Would  they  be  in  time? 

And  then,  suddenly,  there  was  a  sharp 
burst  of  firing  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge.  They  all  checked  momen- 
tarily, staring  at  one  another  with  hot, 
startled  eyes,  and  then,  as  the  firing 
ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun,  they 
all  scrambled  forward  desperately, 
straining  to  be  up  the  ridge.  Even  so,  it 
was  a  good  twenty  minutes  before  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  came 
over  it  cautiously,  bending  double  among 
the  cypresses  to  avoid  the  skyline.  Di- 
rectly below  them  was  Stavrilos,  clinging 
among  its  trees  to  the  slope  of  the  natural 
bowl  into  which  this  flank  of  the  ridge 
was  carved.  To  their  left  a  steep  track 
zigzagged  between  huge  rocks  down 
sharply  to  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Barry's 
eyes  took  this  in  swiftly.  They  also  took 
in  a  force  of  Germans,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  marching  down  the  steep 
track  from  the  village  to  the  floor  of  the 
valley  and  he  observed  that  they  were 
not  mechanized. 

The  whole  guerrilla  band  moved  down 
cautiously,  spreading  out  and  slipping 
from  tree  to  tree.  And  then,  the  wail- 
ing of  women  came  up  to  them  and,  on 
the  right,  a  Greek  shouted  something 
and  the  Cretans  broke  down  rapidly 
through  the  cypresses,  Georgios  in  the 
lead.  Barry  and  Purvis  followed.  They 
found  their  men  mingled  with  the 
women  in  a  frantic  milling  crowd  in  the 
square  in  front  oi  the  inn.  The  two  men 
pushed  their  way  through. 

They  came  upon  the  sight  suddenly. 
The  Greeks  had  fallen  silent,  watching 
it.  There,  in  front  of  the  inn,  was  a 
tumbled  heap  of  bodies,  cut  through 
with  machine-gun  bullets,  some  of  them 
dead,  others  in  the  process  of  dying. 

Barry  slowly  realized  that  the  dead 
and  dying  were  all  men.  Then  he  heard 
Purvis  asking  sharp  questions.  He  saw 
Georgios,  crouched  among  the  dead, 
holding  the  form  of  his  father  in  his  arms 
and  calling  out  to  him.  It  occurred  to 
Barry  to  wonder  where  Constantinos 
was.  He  turned  to  look  among  the  crowd 
for  the  boy's  bright  eyes  and  eager  face. 
At  that  moment  a  woman  who,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  heap  of  dead,  had  been 
bending  over  one  of  the  bodies,  suddenly 
flung  the  upper  part  of  her  body  erect, 
raising  her  arms  frantically  to  the  blue 
uncaring  sky.  It  was  Maurika.  Below 
her,  Barry  saw  Constantinos,  one  arm 
tossed  out  limply,  staring  sightlessly  at 
the  sun. 

It  took  the  Australian  a  long  instant 
to  grasp  it  and  another  to  be  galvanized 
into  action.    He  turned  to  Purvis. 

"What's  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"Reprisal,"  the  Englishman  said  in  a 
cold,  controlled  voice. 

Barry  glanced  around  blindly,   "Well, 
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Makes  Cold-Stuffed  Nose 
Feel  Clearer  in  Seconds! 

It's  easy — just  take  a  whiff 
and  get  greater  breathing 
comfort  in  a  jiffy.  Cram-full 
of  effective  medication,  it's 
one  inhaler  you  can  use  as 
often  as  needed — anytime, 
any  place!  Easy  to  carry! 
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loosen  phlegm,  ease  muscular  soreness  or 
tightness  with  Vicks  VapoRub.  Its  poul- 
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welcome    relief    fromll|\#IV* 
coughing  colds  miseries.    W  VapoRub 
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what  arc  we  waiting  for?"  he  demanded. 
IK-  turned  to  the  c  retans.  "<  ome  on!" 

he  shouted  with  a  sweep  of  his  aim 

The  (retans  understood  (us  gesture 
and  were  ready.  Georgios  dropped  his 
lather  and  started  up.  his  dark-browed 

lace  a  mask  of  savage  fury. 
"Stop!"  Purvis  commanded. 

Barrj  kept  going.   "Stop,  you  fool," 

Purvis  called  out  sharply,  -^^\  something 
in  his  tone  made  Han\  look  behind  him. 
The  Englishman  had  his  rifle  pointed  at 
him. 

Barry's  jaw  dropped.  "What  the 
hell—"  he  began 

"I  can't  permit  you  to  waste  these  men 
in  a  foolish  charge  down  the  hill  straight 
into  German  machine  guns."  I'm  \  is  ex- 
plained coldly.  "Or  to  allow  those  Ger- 
mans to  escape." 

"They're  escaping  right  now." 

"Not  if  we  reach  the  pass  to  the  plain 
before  them.  Their  road  through  the 
valley  is  at  least  twice  as  far  as  the  di- 
rect route  along  this  ridge.  Now,  are 
you  obeying  orders?    Or  do  I  shoot?" 

The  Cretans  were  waiting,  watching. 

Barry  hesitated.  "Okay,"  he  said  sul- 
lenly and  reluctantly. 

It  was  a  swift  and  punishing  march 
under  cover  of  the  trees  along  the  flank 
of  the  ridge  to  the  pass.  When  they  ar- 
rived, the  Englishman  picked  a  spot  just 
within  the  mouth  of  the  pass  where  the 
road  swung  close  to  the  western  cliff. 
Between  it  and  the  eastern  hills  was  an 
olive  orchard.  Purvis  did  not  post  his 
men  there.  He  placed  them  among  the 
scant  scrub  in  the  narrow  space  between 
the  road  and  the  western  cliff. 

"The  Germans  will  probably  scout 
the  olives,"  he  told  Barry.  "I  doubt  if 
they  will  trouble  with  this  side.  They've 
been  over  the  road  once  already  this 
morning." 

Barry  conceded  that  this  was  prob- 
able. "What  are  the  orders?"  he  asked 
gruffly. 

"One  volley  at  my  signal  and  then 
charge." 

BARRY  settled  himself.  The  silver 
leaves  of  the  olives  were  still  and  the 
eastern  hills  behind  them  hot  and  bare 
in  the  sun.  The  Nazi  scouts  appeared, 
scouting  the  olives.  Then  the  party 
which  was  acting  as  the  advance  guard 
came  into  view,  strung  in  extended  order 
between  the  road  and  the  hills  opposite. 
The  advance  guard  went  by.  A  hundred 
yards  behind  came  the  main  force, 
marching  in  open  file  in  two  columns, 
one  through  the  olives,  the  other  on  the 
road.  Barry's  gaze  fixed  itself  on  a  ma- 
chine gun  which  two  men  were  carrying 
in  the  column  on  the  road.  The  head 
of  the  force  on  the  road  reached  the  spot 
where  he  was.  The  whistle  blast  shrilled. 
A  sudden  volley  tore  into  the  Nazis. 
Then  the  Cretans  charged. 

Barry  leaped  with  them.  He  made 
straight  for  the  machine  gun.  One  man 
was  down.  Barry  bayoneted  the  other. 
Then,  dropping  his  rifle  and  heedless  of 
the  hand-to-hand  fighting  along  the  road, 
le  tried  to  get  the  gun  into  action.  He 
realized  skilled  fingers  were  helping  him. 
It  was  Purvis.  An  instant  later,  just  as  the 
Nazi  column  among  the  olives,  recover- 
ing from  the  shock  of  the  ambush,  was 
coming  into  action,  machine  guns  and 
automatics  blazing,  Barry  opened  up. 
The  Australian  was  a  skilled  machine 
gunner;  fifteen  minutes  later,  except  for 
the  scouts  and  those  few  of  the  advance 
guard  who  had  escaped  into  the  plain. 
there  wasn't  a  single  Nazi  left  alive.  The 
Cretans,  after  what  they  had  seen  in  the 
village,  left  no  wounded. 

It  was  while  the  guerrillas,  carrying 
their  dead  and  wounded  with  them,  were 
making  their  way  back  up  the  valley, 
that  Purvis  spoke  to  Barry. 


"Nice  work  with  that  machine  gun," 
Purvis  said 

Bat  i  \  l'i  tinted. 

"You  used  your  head."  Purvis  paused 
"Sorrj  about  the  village,"  he  observed 
diffidently. 

Ii.tr  i  \    made    an    effort!      "You    were 
i  ight.    I  was  wrong." 
"  1  hank  you." 
"  \s  a  mallei  ot  tact."  Hairy  went  on. 

••|  was  wrong  about  sou  more  than  once. 

I    suppose   H    was   because   VOU   were   on 

the   stall       You   sec.   I    blamed   the  stall 

loi  m\  brother." 

Purvis'  face  showed  interest. 

"He  was  killed."  Barry  said  gruffly. 
"Back  there  near  Herakleion.  The  >.\a\ 
I  was  hit." 

"Oh.    Sony." 

"That's  what  made  me  lose  my  tem- 
per," Barry  said  bitterly.  "Your  staff 
had  blundered  time  after  time." 

Purvis  had  revised  his  ideas  somewhat, 
too,  since  the  first  day  the  two  of  them 
had  met.  "I  admit  that  we've  made 
plenty  of  blunders,"  he  said  He  paused, 
seemed  to  struggle  within  himself,  took 
out  his  pipe,  looked  at  it.  "Democracies 
have  a  habit  of  making  mistakes."  he 
went  on  almost  shyly.  "Yet,  they  do 
stand  for  a  sort  of  freedom."  He  lit  his 
pipe.  "There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know," 
he  added,  "as  dying  for  democracy.  You 
think  it's  wasted — mistakes,  inefficiency, 
all  that.    But  it  isn't,  really." 

Barry  didn't  quite  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment. But  he  didn't  want  to  stir  up  con- 
troversy. Dick  was  dead,  after  all. 
Quarreling  wouldn't  bring  him  back. 
Besides,  somehow,  curiously  enough, 
now  that  the  barrier  between  them 
seemed  to  be  down,  he  felt  a  liking  for 
this  Englishman.  He  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  "if  we'll  ever  get 
a  boat  out  of  this  bloody  island." 

The  Englishman  puffed  at  his  pipe. 
"You  want  to  get  back,  don't  you?" 

"Who  wouldn't?" 

Purvis  said,  "There's  a  boat  coming 
into  the  Bay  of  Messara  tonight.  It's 
bringing  arms  from  Egypt." 

Barry  stopped.    "Tonight!" 

"Yes.  The  same  chap  who  told  us  this 
morning  about  our  friends  down  there 
brought  the  news." 

Barry  looked  at  Purvis.  "Don't  you 
chaps  ever  get  excited?" 

"Well,  you  know,  I'm  not  going." 

"You're  not  going!"  Barry  exclaimed. 


Purvis  was  embarrassed.  "These  Cre- 
tans (  ant  let  them  down,  you  know 
Owe  them  something  (  haps  who  don't 
know  when  they're  licked.  And  (  on- 
stantinos — that  youngster.  Not  the  thing, 
you  know 

"You  English  ma)  owe  them  some- 
thing. Barrj  said  roughly.  "We  Aus- 
sies  don't.  We  didn't  plan  the  show  in 
(  i etc." 

"Quite.'"  Purvis  said.     He  started  on.  I 
Barry   tramped   on    beside   him,   feeling 
the   barriei    between   them   laised  once i 
more.    I  here  was  no  need  for  him  to  feel 
ashamed.     His  place  wasn't  here.     His,l'£ 
place  was   in   Egypt   with   his  battalion 

"Yes,  I'm  going — tonight,"  he  said 
aloud,  stubbornly,  as  if  the  Englishman 
had  been  arguing  w  ith  him.  "We  started 
out.  didn't  we.  to  get  out  of  this  bloody 
island.'     Well.  I'm  going." 

The  Englishman  said  nothing. 


THE  arms  had  been  unloaded.  Barry 
stood  on  the  beach.  The  silent  sky 
was  heavy  with  stars.  The  tiny  waves 
whispered  on  the  sand.  Out  on  the  water 
the  boat  floated — a  vague,  wavering 
shape  in  the  shadows.  Beside  him  the 
Greeks  and  Purvis  were  waiting.  "What 
the  bloody  hell  am  I  dilly-dallying  for?" 
Barry  asked  himself. 

"So  long."  he  said  to  Purvis. 

"Best  of  luck,  old  man." 

Barry  waded  out  to  the  boat.  He  got 
in.  The  boat  began  to  move,  slowly  and 
silently,  since  Tyvaki  and  the  Germans 
were  not  far  off.  Barry  stared  back  at 
the  beach.  So  that  was  the  end  of  Crete. 
The  end  of  Purvis  and  of  Constantino* 
and  of  that  sister  of  his  with  the  appeal- 
ing face,  and  of  Dick — Dick  on  the  hill- 
side with  the  helmet  over  his  face.  For 
he  couldn't  think  of  Dick  as  buried.  He 
could  scarcely  think  of  him  as  dead.  No, 
he'd  think  of  him  as  he'd  been  that  last 
afternoon,  laughing  as  the  paratroops 
came  on,  proud  of  being  an  Aussie.  .  .  . 

"Can  you  let  an  Englishman  do  what 
an  Aussie  won't?"  The  question  seemed 
almost  to  be  spoken,  it  was  so  clear  in 
his  brain.  Barry  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
dived  over  the  side.  A  moment  or  so 
later  he  came  up  the  beach  dripping,  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  embarrassed  and  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"Short  trip,"  he  joked. 

Purvis  only  said  two  words. 

"Good  man,"  Purvis  said. 
The  End 
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"We  can't  leave  the  baby  alone,  so  Joe  and  I  invite  a 
house  full  of  people  over  and  sneak  out  to  the  movies!" 
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A  United  States  Marine  dodges  swiftly  across  the  battle- 
scarred  slope,  takes  position  behind  a  shattered  wall  that  com- 
mands the  enemy  gun  emplacement  across  the  tiny  valley. 

A  shell  explodes  in  a  shower  of  dirt,  two  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  enemy  gun. 

The  Marine  speaks  quietly  into  the  tiny  microphone  in  his 
hand.  "AK9  to  BJ.  Left  four  zero.  Two  hundred  short."  Miles 
away,  an  American  artillery  officer  issues  swift  commands  to 
his  gun  crew. 


Another  shell-burst,  this  time  in  front  of  the  target.  "AK9 
to  BJ,"  says  the  leatherneck.  "Left  one  zero.  One  hundred  short."' 


■ 


And  then,  suddenly,  a  terrific,  ground-shaking  explosion 
across  the  valley  .  .  .  the  enemy  gun  emplacement  disappears  in 
a  black,  billowing  geyser  of  rocks  and  smoke  and  rubble.  The 
Marine  puts  the  microphone  to  his  lips. 

"AK9  to  BJ — Mission  accomplished!  AK9  to  BJ — Mission 
accomplished!" 

Mission  accomplished — a  direct  hit!  Because  the  miracle  of 
electricity  has  been  put  to  work  again — in  the  rugged,  compact 
radio  transmitter  and  receiver  that  rides  comfortably  across 
the  devil  dog's  back.  "Walkie-talkie,"  the  Marines  call  it — a 
light,  completely  self-contained  unit  that  allows  constant  two- 
way  communication  with  unhampered  freedom  of  movement. 
On  scores  of  vital  assignments,  from  spotting  artillery  fire  to 
co-ordinating  the  movement  of  advance  patrols,  the  "walkie- 
talkie"  is  helping  to  make  American  Marines  the  deadly 
fighting  team  that  they  are. 


The  "walkie-talkie"  is  only  one  of  many  Westinghouse  elec- 
trical products  for  America's  ground  forces.  In  tanks  and 
combat  cars — at  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  posts  and  com- 
munications centers — in  the  field  and  behind  the  lines,  more 
than  a  hundred  kinds  of  Westinghouse  electrical  equipment  are 
in  use.  Even  in  base  and  field  hospitals,  Westinghouse  X-Ray 
machines  and  ultra-violet  Sterilamps*  are  helping  daily  to  save 
the  lives  of  wounded  men. 

For  our  ground  forces,  as  well  as  for  our  naval  and  air  forces, 
every  ounce  of  Westinghouse  "know-how"  is  on  the  job — 
to  provide  more  and  more  of  the  deadliest  fighting  weapons  that 
skill  and  ingenuity  and  hard  work  can  produce. 


Westinghouse 

. . .  making  Electricity  work  for  Victory 

Westinghouse  Electric  «.<  Manufacturing  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Plants  in  2.S  cities;   offices  everywhere 
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TZCRlrlg    lOgVlrWr       Home  is  where  you  hang  your  heart.  Home  with  its  trials  and  triumphs... its  pridf    \ 
and  humility... its  secrets  and  its  hopes... and  the  unshakeable  loyalty  of  people  who  stick  together.  Today,  it' 
home  we're  fighting  for.  If  not  with  our  lives,  certainly  with  our  dimes  and  dollars.  As  a  frequent  guest  and  ai 
old  family  friend  Canada  Dry  says:  Buy  United  States  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

If  sometimes  yen  can't  get  all  the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  you  ivant,  please  don't  blame  your  dealer. 

Wartime  restrictions  on  buttle  caps,  sugar,  and  particularly  on  fine  imported  ginger  make  it  difficult 

for  us  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  popularity  of  Canada  Dry.  "the  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales." 

CANADA    DRY     -the    champagne    of    ginger    ales' 


I  he  Jap 
ulls  in  His  Belt 


Robert  Bellaire 

MER     UNITED     PRESS 
IESPONDENT      IN      TOKYO 

Jit's  choice  more  than  ne- 
Kty,  sacrifices  more  than 
Itages.  He  believes  that 
ll  war  demands  total  effort 


\HE   Japanese   people   have   been 

■  taught  that  morale,  the  willingness 
I  to  sacrifice,  will  win  the  war.  They 

wed  it  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  what 
Hiappened  since  has  convinced  them. 
H  conviction,  a  national  faith  in  mo- 
as  distinguished  from  blind  confi- 
|e,  is  their  "secret  weapon,"  and 
Jap,  from  the  youngest  school 
to  the  oldest  peasant,  is  armed  with 
lie  is  undergoing,  with  scarcely  any 
plaint,  discomforts  and  privations 
!h  would  bring  yelps  of  anguish  and 
nation  from  almost  any  other  coun- 
the  world.  Take  a  brief  look  at  the 
nese  standard  of  living,  which  has 
ned  to  a  mere  subsistence  level,  and 
are  it  with  our  own  pampered  ex- 
ce. 

panese  civilians  are  eating  one  third 
uch  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.   All 
is  rationed  at  that  level.  Sometimes 
ewives  must  wait  six  and  eight  hours 
e  to  get  their  meager  rations.  This 
t  so  much  a  matter  of  food  short- 
in  Japan.  Essentially,  it  is  a  matter 
onserving  by  sixty-six  per  cent  the 
power  and  transportation  facilities 
h  would  be  required  to  bring  food  to 
ians. 

e  manufacture  of  civilian  clothing 
wool,  cotton,  linen  and  even  silk 
rbidden  by  law.  All  clothing  must  be 
e  of  sufu — artificial  material  derived 
ically  from  wood  pulp.  This  cloth- 
is  rationed  to  the  point  where  the 
age  Japanese  barely  manages  to  keep 
ed.  It  is  not  attractive.  It  is  not 
durable.  The  official  Domei  news 
cy  reported  recently  that  the  grass- 
pers  were  eating  shirts  of  this  ma- 
il right  off  the  backs  of  the  farmers 
he  fields.  But  this  clothing  has  per- 
ted  Japan  to  divert  ninety  per  cent  of 
vast  textile  industry  to  the  produc- 
of  war  materials, 
apanese  shoes  are  now  made  of  card- 
rd  and  rationed  at  the  rate  of  one 

■  per  year.  They  will  wear  about  a 
nth.  When  they  are  gone,  nothing  is 
tilable  but  wooden  shoes  and  grass 
dais. 

Tie  use  of  private  automobiles  for 
and  all  purposes  has  been  abolished. 
>ses  and  streetcars  have  been  reduced 
the  point  where  only  half  the  city 
rkers  and  students  can  ride  to  the 
tories  and  schools.  The  others  walk, 
en  eight  to  ten  miles  a  day.  A  govern- 
nt  permit  is  required  to  buy  a  rail- 
id  ticket,  and  the  journey  must  be 
*ssary. 

rhe  Japanese  worker  never  had  a 
ty-hour  week.  He  had  a  seventy-five 
ur  week,  but  now  it  is  a  ninety-eight- 
r  week,  with  one  Sunday  off  each 
nth.  All  workers  are  registered.  They 


accept  assignments  for  training  and  duty 
exactly  as  if  they  were  in  the  regular 
army. 

This  winter,  the  Japanese  civilian  will 
be  rationed  only  enough  charcoal  to  heat 
his  home  for  twenty-eight  hours.  He  is 
advised  to  use  this  fuel  two  hours  daily 
during  the  two  coldest  weeks  of  the  win- 
ter. Office  buildings  and  government 
structures  have  had  no  heat  for  several 
years.  Trains  will  not  be  heated,  nor 
will  busses.  Japan  has  the  wood  to  pro- 
duce enough  charcoal  for  all.  But  that 
would  take  time,  manpower  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  consumption  of  gas,  water  and 
electricity  in  all  Japanese  households  is 
set  by  law,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  prewar  consumption.  If  the 
quotas  are  exceeded,  a  heavy  fine  is  im- 
posed. If  the  offense  is  repeated,  the 
offender  is  punished  by  having  all  his 
public-utility  facilities  shut  off. 

Japanese  students  have  no  leisure  time 
whatever.  All  are  registered  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  assigned  to  war  work  after 
school  hours  and  during  summer  vaca- 
tions. They  work  in  factories,  on  farms, 
on  road  building,  on  the  docks,  and  as 
auxiliary  police  and  firemen — wherever 
they  can  replace  older  men  who  can  join 
the  army. 

Scrap-iron  drives  in  Japan  are  not 
merely  a  matter  of  cleaning  out  garages 
and  basements.  Even  doorknobs  and 
window  screens  are  taken.  Volunteers 
walk  along  the  streetcar  and  railroad 
tracks  with  magnets  attached  to  the  ends 
of  poles,  to  collect  the  iron  dust  from  the 
rails.  From  fifty  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
a  Jap's  income  goes  into  war  bonds, 
taxes  and  compulsory  postal  savings. 

The  Japanese  do  not  consider  night 
life  essential  to  civilian  morale  in  war- 
time. All  night  clubs  are  closed  to  civil- 
ians. Bars  are  rationed  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  open  only  for  two  or 
three  nights  per  week,  from  eight  to  ten 
o'clock. 

Dancing  is  forbidden,  even  in  private 
homes.  Only  patriotic  music  is  permitted 
in  public  places.  Beer  for  home  con- 
sumption is  rationed  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  per  household  per  month.  Ceiling 
prices  and  rations  on  meals  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  rigidly  enforced,  so  that 
these  places  are  open  only  one  hour  each 
day,  and  they  serve  meals  notorious  for 
their  lack  of  quantity  and  quality. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  sacrifices 
which  are  being  made  throughout  Japa- 
nese civilian  life.  The  people  believe 
them  to  be  necessary  if  Japan  is  to  main- 
tain a  fighting  machine  truly  representa- 
tive of  her  total  potential  strength.     *** 


Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Japa- 
nese women  were  busy  in  the 
fields  at  harvesttime.  Now  with 
even  less  manpower  available  and 
farm  methods  as  primitive  as 
ever,  they  have  their  hands  full 
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Making  tea  over  a  charcoal-burning  hibachi  is  quite  a 
luxury.  Japs  will  get  only  enough  of  the  fuel  to  heat 
their  airy   houses   for   twenty-eight  hours   this  winter 
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The  general  waited  until  he  got  a  grip  on  himself.  "The  fox  has  to  run  again,  Captain.  Your  company  will  take  the  Jenningses  on  to  Georgia" 

All  Out  with  Sherman 

By  James  Street 


ILLUSTRATED         BY 
WILLIAM     MEADE     PRINCE 


Little  Ax  takes  his  men  un- 
der fire  for  the  last  time,  and 
slows  the  course  of  history 


A  SHROUD  of  white  smoke  lay 
over  the  ruins  of  Jackson,  for 
Uncle  Billy  Sherman  had  struck 
once  at  the  capital  of  Mississippi  and  was 
poised,  ready  to  strike  again  with  an 
army  that  was  "trampling  out  the  vintage 
where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored." 
Vicksburg  had  fallen  and  the  state  was 
calling  up  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
while  the  Yanks  were  hacking  a  swath 
of  total  destruction  from  the  river  to  the 
hills  in  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  march 
through  Georgia. 

Captain  Alexander  Xerxes  Trowbridge, 
the  arrogant  gamecock  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  broodingly  bitter  about  it  all 
and  believed  that  stupidity  in  high  places 
was  responsible  for  his  state's  plight. 
However,  cocky  even  in  defeat,  he  reck- 
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oned  Mississippi  still  could  be  saved  if 
the  generals  would  listen  to  him.  He  had 
tried  to  see  General  Joe  Johnston,  but  a 
colonel  had  brushed  him  aside,  and,  an- 
gry at  the  boy's  presumption,  actually 
had  ordered  him  to  disband  his  Cradle 
Company  and  distribute  his  veterans 
among  the  new  levies. 

At  nineteen,  Little  Ax  was  the  oldest 
of  his  company  and  none  was  taller  than 
five  feet  five.  The  Northern  press  had 
labeled  them  "the  Butcher  Boys"  and 
their  ruthless  exploits  already  were  leg- 
endary. Many'  Southerners  disapproved 
of  Ax's  bloody  guerrilla  methods,  but  his 
company  loved  him  for  what  he  was: 
a  soldier's  soldier,  vain  and  daring  as  a 
bantam  rooster,  and  not  much  larger. 

Despondent  as  he  was,  Ax  swaggered 
up  Jackson's  Capitol  Street,  his  high- 
heeled  boots  kicking  up  dust.  His  plumed 
hat  was  at  a  jaunty  angle  and  his  crimson 
sash  was  rippling.  A  big  gun  grumbled 
to  the  west.  He  paused,  cocked  his  ear, 
then  walked  on.    Uncle  Billy  was  feel- 


ing for  an  opening  and  soon  would  be 
pounding  hard  to  reoccupy  the  town. 

Ax  wondered  if  Johnston  would  make 
a  stand.  If  he  did,  the  Cradle  Company 
must  be  called  from  bivouac,  where  they 
were  licking  their  wounds.  The  fame  of 
the  unit  had  swelled  its  ranks  to  156,  an 
awkward  and  unorthodox  number. 

THE  little  captain  believed  the  Con- 
feds  should  retreat  to  the  hills.  Mis- 
sissippi couldn't  slug  with  the  Yanks,  for 
she  was  bled  white.  She  had  sent  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  army,  a  larger 
number  than  her  total  white  male  popu- 
lation between  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
And  sixty  thousand  were  missing. 

Ax  was  nearing  the  deserted  capitol 
when  he  heard  his  name  called  and,  turn- 
ing around,  saw  a  huge,  forlorn  Negro 
driving  a  huge,  forlorn  mule. 

"Whoa,  Sodom,"  the  slave  said.  "Hy- 
dee-do,  Cap'n  Ax." 

"Mawnin',  Jud."  Little  Ax  climbed 
to  the  seat. 


"Reckoned  you  wus  aimin'  for 
office."  Jud  giddapped  his  mule.  "K 
Marge  and  her  paw  is  there.  We's  fL 
to    get    the    hell-and-gone    away 
'eah." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.    "I 
am  sick  of  refugeein'.    Jes'  looks  1 
ever'where  we  light,  up  shows  that 
Mister  Billy  Bedamned  Sherman." 

"Is  Miss  Marge  all  right?" 

"She  will  be  when  she  sots  eyes 
you."  Jud  laughed.  "When  y'-all  aiir 
to  jump  the  broom  and  set  up  hoi 
keepin'  like  white  folks  oughta?" 

Ax  nodded  toward  the  west.  "Wc 
do  much  good  to  build  a  house  long 
them  fellers  are  on  the  prowl." 
watched  the  dust  whirl  around  Sodoi 
hoofs  and,  for  a  minute,  forgot  ab< 
his  orders  to  disband  his  company, 
was  nicer  to  think  of  Margaret  Jenni 
and  her  father,  Jasper. 

Jasper  Jennings  was  a  printer  for 
exiled  Memphis  Daily  Appeal,  the  ne 
paper  that  was  wandering  hundreds 
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CONSULt  We'll  all  join  you  in  that,  sir.  To  a 
champion  Dickens'  Christmas  in  England  when, 
with  your  help,  we've  whipped  the  Nazi 
Scrooges. 

ATTACH  ft  And  I'd  like  to  propose  a  toast  to 
our  host  and  to  his  bonny  country.  Yes,  and 
this  bonny  whiskey,  too,  that  deserves  a  poem 
by  none  other  than  Bobbie  Burns. 


HOSTt  I  see  you're  a  Scotsman,  sir  —  and  from 
you  that's  a  real  compliment  for  our  American 
Golden  Wedding.  You  see,  Golden  Wedding  is 
five  of  our  finest  whiskies  "wedded"  into  one. 
Each  of  these  five  superb  whiskies  has  been 
chosen  for  the  quality  that  is  its  own  special 
property — one  for  richness  . . .  one  for  bouquet 
.  .  .  one  for  flavor  .  .  .  one  for  character  .  .  .  and 
one  for  tang.  And  the  result  is  the  one  truly 


mild  whiskey  that  I  like  to  serve  to  my  friends. 

You  will  enjoy  serving  Golden  Wedding,  too 
...  for  its  mellow  smoothness  and  lightness 
make  it  the  perfect  whiskey  today.  Give 
Golden  Wedding  for  Christmas — it  will  win 
you  the  warmest  thanks.  And,  remember— 
Golden  Wedding  costs  almost  a  dollar  less  than 
you  probably  expect  to  pay. 


I1 


GSolben  Wetting 

5  GREAT  WHISKIES  'WEDDED''  INTO  ONE 


A  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 86  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in  Golden  Wedding  are  5  years  or  more  old.  Copr.  1941,  Jos.  S.  Finch  &?  Co.,  Inc.,  Schenley,  Pa. 
Tune  In!  Schenley's  Crista  Blanca  Carnival,  Starring  Jack,  Pearl  and  Morton  Gould's  Orchestra.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  every  Wednesday  evening. 
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miles  from  home  rather  than  suffer  Yan- 
kee censorship.  Margaret  had  auburn 
hair  and  was  so  tiny  that  even  Little  Ax 
had  to  bow  to  kiss  her  chin. 

The  Appeal,  often  called  the  Bible  of 
the  Confederacy,  had  been  just  one 
jump  ahead  of  capture  since  Memphis 
fell,  and  Sherman  was  determined  to 
silence  it.  Editor  Dill  had  moved  his 
paper  four  times.  It  was  being  published 
now  in  Atlanta,  but  some  of  the  equip- 
ment still  was  in  Jackson,  and  Jasper 
aimed  to  take  it  by  mule  wagon  to  Geor- 
gia. 

Jud  tied  Sodom  to  a  hitching  post  near 
the  office  and  Little  Ax  hurried  in.  At 
first,  he  thought  the  shack  was  aban- 
doned, then  Marge  walked  out  of  the 
shadows.  There  were  smudges  of  ink 
on  her  cheeks. 

"Alex!"  She  ran  to  him.  She  didn't 
like  the  name  Little  Ax,  for  it  reminded 
her  of  the  blood  he  had  spilled.  "Kiss 
me  here."  She  tilted  her  face  and  pointed, 
to  her  lips.  "I've  got  ink  on  my  cheeks, 
and,  besides,  it's  nicer  to  be  kissed  on 
the  lips." 

A  few  minutes  later  Ax  asked,  "Where's 
your  pa?" 

"He'll  be  back  t'reckly."  She  sat  on 
a  bench  and  motioned  for  him  to  sit  by 
her.  "We've  got  to  be  moving  again. 
They'll  be  here  soon,  won't  they?" 

There  was  a  crackle  of  musketry  to  the 
north,  a  growl  of  howitzers  to  the  south. 
Uncle  Billy  was  closing  in  for  his  strangle 
hold. 

"They'll  be  here  in  a  day  or  so,"  Ax 
said  softly.  "Reckon  we'll  have  to  fight 
'em  in  the  hills  back  east  of  here." 

"Hills!"  She  turned  his  face  toward 
hers.  "Look  at  me,  Alex  Trowbridge. 
You're  going  to  Georgia  with  us,  aren't 
you?  The  Cradle  Company  has  always 
protected  the  Appeal." 

"That's  what  I  came  to  talk  about, 
honey.  I  better  wait  and  see  your  pa," 
Little  Ax  said. 

She  didn't  reply  immediately,  but 
looked  through  the  door  toward  the 
west.  The  cannonade  was  increasing.  "I 
hear  there  are  only  Secesh  folks  between 
here  and  Georgia,  so  we  ought  to  be  safe 
by  ourselves."  She  said  it  slowly.  "You 
know  what  you've  got  to  do,  and  I'm  not 
butting  in." 

Ax  started  to  use  his  sash  to  wipe  away 
the  ink,  but  on  second  thought  he  got 
a  rag,  dampened  it  and  scrubbed  her 
cheeks. 

"Will  it  ever  be  over?"  she  said  as  they 
sat  there  and  watched  smoke  spiral  from 
wreckage  of  the  penitentiary.  The  con- 
victs had  been  freed  for  military  duty. 

"It  can't  last  much  longer." 

"Tell  me  again  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  it's  over." 

HE  HAD  told  her  a  hundred  times, 
but  he  told  her  again.  "We'll  be 
married  in  Memphis.  Then  we'll  head 
for  south  Mississippi,  where  there's  room 
to  grow.  I'll  build  our  house — " 

The  gaunt  form  of  Jasper  Jennings 
loomed  suddenly  in  the  doorway.  His 
white  mane  reached  to  his  shoulders,  and 
his  eyes  were  blazing.  "Johnston  is  evac- 
uating the  town,"  he  roared. 

"He's  got  to,"  Ax  said.  "Even  a  good 
soldier  can't  defend  this  place  against 
such  odds.  Mississippi  is  a  goner  unless 
we  hit  for  the  hills." 

Jasper  was  excitedand  began  packing 
the  type  cases.  "You,  Jud!  Come  help 
us.  You,  too,  Ax.  And  Marge.  We  got 
to  get  going."  He  paused  then  and  looked 
at  Ax.  "You  don't,  like  Gentleman  Joe 
Johnston,  eh,  son?" 

"He  ain't  my  kind  of  soldier,"  Ax  said 
sullenly. 

"He's  sick,"  Jasper  said. 

"Then  he  ought  to  stay  in  bed.  He 
ain't  fighting  them  bungling  Yankee  gen- 


erals in  Virginia  now.  He's  got  Grant 
and  Sherman  against  him." 

Jasper  walked  to  the  door.  'That  man 
over  yonder,"  he  pointed  toward  Sher- 
man's lines,  "is  your  kind  of  soldier,  eh, 
bub?" 

"He's  winning  a  war." 

"He's  killing  women  and  children." 
Jasper  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "Here's  a  message  we  found  on 
a  dead  Yankee  runner.  It's  from  Uncle 
Billy." 

The  dispatch  said:  "We  have  desolated 
this  land.  .  .  .  The  wholesale  destruction 
to  which  the  country  is  now  being  sub- 
jected is  terrible  to  contemplate." 

The  old  printer  lit  his  pipe  and  watched 
Ax  as  he  read. 

"Mister  Jennings" — Ax  returned  the 
paper — "Sherman  is  fighting  this  war  to 
win.  He  can't  beat  our  armies,  but  he 
can  beat  our  homefolks  and  that'll  beat 
our  armies.  We  ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 
Both  sides  are  mean  mad  now,  and  when 
Americans  get  mean  mad  they're  the 
bloodiest,  killin'est  folks  in  the  world. 
Sherman  is  a  whole-hawg  soldier  and 
he's  going  all  the  way  out  to  break  our 
backs  first,  then  our  necks.  I  wish  my 
company  could  get  just  one  more  crack 
at  him.  .  .  ." 

"You  will,"  Jasper  said. 

Ax  looked  away  and  bit  his  lower  lip. 
Then  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I 
have  orders  to  disband  the  Cradle  Com- 
pany." 

The  roller  that  Jud  had  lifted  clattered 
to  the  floor  and  dust  poured  from  the 
cracks.  Jasper  removed  his  pipe  to  speak, 
but  no  words  came.  Marge's  knees  sud- 
denly were  weak  and  she  sat  down  and 
stared  at  Ax. 

Jasper  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice: 
"Have  you  seen  Johnston  about  this?" 

"I  couldn't  get  to  him."  Ax  swallowed, 
for  he  almost  was  choking. 

"Jud!  Saddle  mymule."  Jasper  clamped 
on  his  hat.  "Come  on,  son.  We'll  see  Joe 
Johnston." 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  they 
reached  headquarters.  A  group  of  offi- 
cers were  talking  near   General  John- 


ston's tent.  In  a  way,  Ax  felt  sorr 
the  plodding  Johnston.  The  cream  < 
Yankee  army  was  in  Mississippi  an1 
cream  of  the  Rebel  army  was  in  Vn 
and  Gentleman  Joe  was  trying  to 
back  an  avalanche  with  a  few  r; 
regiments  that  were  using  rock 
grape,  and  butcher  knives  for  bayc 

Jasper  told  Ax  to  wait  under 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  1 
quarters,  and  the  old  man  strutted  i 
the  tent  and  started  in.  A  haggard, 
less  officer  stopped  him.  Jaspei  shoi 
long  hair  and  struck  a  pose.  "1  wa 
see  General  Joseph  Eggleston  John 
And  I  aim  to  do  it." 

Most  of  the  officers  laughed,  bu 
coatless  man  said,  "What  do  yoi 
see  him  about?" 

"For  one  thing,   Mister,  I'm  a 
friend  of  his.   For  another,  I'm  wit] 
Daily  Appeal.  .  .  ." 

The  officer  silenced  the  other  me 
a  look  and  said,  "Come  right  in,  sir. 
General  Johnston."  The  comma 
winked  at  Jasper  and  the  old 
grinned.  He  was  thankful  that  Ax 
too  far  away  to  hear. 
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THE  printer  and  the  comma 
talked  for  several  minutes, 
Johnston  sent  an  orderly  for  Ax. 
Little  Captain  saluted  his  comma: 
smartly,  cocked  his  head  and  lor. 
Johnston  over.  It  was  sheer  impude 
but  the  general  ignored  it. 

"I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,  Captl    *"'m' 
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Johnston  said. 

"All  bad,  I  reckon." 

"Most  of  it.  Yes."  Johnston  begar 
ranging  papers  on  his  table.  "Som 
my  waltzing  officers  report  that  you 
taking  this  war  seriously.  Don't 
know  the  only  way  to  get  promotio 
to  dance  with  the  right  ladies,  flatter 
right  men  and  not  waste  your  time  kil 
the  enemy?"  His  eyes  twinkled  and 
smiled. 

"Why  are  you  disbanding  my  o 
pany,  sir?"  Ax  went  straight  to  the  pc 
"We've  fought  together  since  Shiloh 

The  general  sat  at  his  table  and  re 
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"I  picked  these  mushrooms,  or  toadstools,  or  whatever  they  are,  myself!" 
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"They're  the  famous  'Rockettes.'    We  hired  them  as  a  body" 
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ad.  "Captain,  some  of  my  officers 
your  unit  broken  because  they  are 
I  must  break  it,  but  for  a  good 
We  are  bringing  in  hundreds  of 
jits.  Old  men  and  boys.  Your 
rs,  scattered  among  the  new  levies, 
eady  them.  It  has  to  be  done." 
sir,"  Ax  said.  "If  that's  how  it 

jwever" — Johnston  winked  at  Jas- 
ain — "my  old  friend  Jennings  says 
is  your  company  as  an  escort  for 
ppeal.  Take  him  as  far  as  the  Ala- 
line,  then  report  to  me.  I'm  mov- 
ly  army  tonight." 

Lie  Ax  didn't  reply,  but  bowed  po- 
|and  started  away.  Johnston  walked 
flap  of  the  tent  with  him,  put  his 
on  the  boy's  shoulder  and  said, 
i  e  of  my  'friends'  and  your  enemies 
jie  you  don't  think  I'm  a  good  sol- 
blood  rushed  to  Ax's  face  and 
e  he  could  speak,  the  general  said, 
incur  in  your  opinion.  But,  Cap- 
the  fox  can't  eat  the  hounds.  We 
e  fox.  We  must  tire  out  the  hounds 
re  we  turn  on  them.  Good  luck,  my 
and  God  bless  you." 
iper  returned  to  the  office  to  finish 
ing  and  Little  Ax  went  to  the  Pearl 
r  swamp  where  his  company  was 
g.  Two  of  the  boys  were  playing 
ble-the-peg  with  their  Bowies.  They 
oked  old  except  Jim  Dickson,  the 
■blind  sharpshooter.  Jim,  a  Geor- 
had  pink  cheeks  and  friendly  blue 


/   IE  company  greeted  Ax  with  shouts 

i    if  familiarity.     After  almost  three 

j    s  of  war,  there  was  nothing  gentle 

1    it  them.  They  were  profane  and  wild. 

ger  and  blood  had  rubbed  their  emo- 

i  to  the  quick  and  they  snarled  and 

ht  like  a  pack  of  wolf  cubs. 

rou    boys   had   any   rations?"    Ax 

d. 

rep,"  Jim  Dickson  said.   "Found  a 
I  mule  up  the  road  last  night." 
\ny  left?"  Ax  was  hungry. 
>fope."    Jim  yawned  and  stretched, 
it  meal  I  ever  had,  Ax.   Cooked  it 
elf." 

barefoot  boy  with  a  saber  scar  across 
.:ace  ambled  up.  "How  are  the  Yanks, 

They're  making  a  heap  of  fuss." 

They'll  take  over  Jackson  tomorrow," 

said.    "Johnston  is  falling  back  to 

ndon.  We're  going  to  escort  the  Jen- 

pes  to  the  Alabama  line.  Starting  at 

e  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  them  it 

ild  be  their  last  sortie  together. 

'he  company  suddenly  was  quiet.  Re- 

ft  was  painful.    "Listen,"  Jim  whis- 
sd.  "Listen  at  them  big  grandpa  guns. 


Uncle  Billy  is  chunking  ever'thing  he's 
got  at  us." 

"He's  Shermanizing  Jackson  all  right." 
Ax  laughed  hoarsely.  "He's  burning  ev- 
ery railroad  crosstie,  every  pigsty.  He's 
killing  every  chicken,  every  stalk  of  corn. 
He's  going  all  the  way  out  this  time, 
boys." 

"There  ain't  but  one  reason  I  want  to 
go  to  hell,"  Jim  said  softly.  "Then  I  can 
meet  Uncle  Billy  and  settle  a  grudge." 

JASPER'S  wagon,  overloaded,  broke 
an  axle  just  before  they  were  ready  to 
flee  Jackson  and  by  the  time  they  got 
away  Sherman's  men  had  lowered  the 
Confederate  flag  and  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  capitol.  The  Cradle 
Company  was  crossing  Pearl  River  on  a 
creaking  ferry  when  Sherman  ordered 
his  engineers  to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  stream  so  he  could  take  the 
swamp  road  and  push  on  to  Brandon. 

The  Jennings  party  knew  the  Yanks 
were  on  their  coattails,  but  they  didn't 
discuss  it.  There  was  nothing  they  could 
do  but  drive  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

As  the  ferry  buried  its  nose  in  the 
east  bank  of  the  Pearl,  Jud  laid  his 
whip  on  Sodom.  "Git  along,  slow  poke. 
Else  you'll  be  Yankee  stew  befo'  sun- 
down." 

The  mule's  long  ears  shot  forward  and 
he  lurched  off  of  the  ferry  and  onto  the 
bank  that  Johnston's  army  had  churned 
into  a  quagmire.  The  wagon  hugged  the 
swampy  road;  but,  although  Sodom  did 
his  best,  the  swamp  mud  gripped  the 
wheels  and  the  wagon  always  was  in  dan- 
ger of  sliding  into  a  ditch.  The  soldiers 
pushed  and  tugged  and  Sodom  worked 
himself  into  heaving  exhaustion. 

Ax  sent  Jim  and  three  scouts  back  to 
the  river  to  watch  for  the  Yanks,  and  the 
wagon  was  nearing  solid  ground  when 
Jim  reported:  "Uncle  Billy's  engineers 
are  throwing  a  bridge  across  that  river 
like  they  wus  playing  dominoes.  Scouts'll 
be  along  t'reckly." 

Little  Ax  glanced  at  Marge  to  see  if 
she  was  scared.  She  was.  So  he  smiled, 
hoping  to  reassure  her.  "All  right,  boys. 
Get  the  wagon  into  them  woods  and  hide 
her.  We'll  all  hide.  Them  scouts  will 
work  up  the  road  a  piece  and  if  they 
don't  see  nothing,  they'll  go  back." 

They  worked  the  wagon  into  a  thicket 
and  covered  it  with  leaves  and  watched 
the  enemy  scouts  move  up  the  road,  stop- 
ping often  to  eat  berries  and  comment 
on  the  swamp.  The  Yanks  soon  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  road  was  clear  and 
they  headed  for  the  river. 

The  boys  grumbled  as  they  shoved  the 
wagon  back  to  the  road.  Jud  had  the 
easiest  job,  sitting  on  the  seat  and  han- 
dling Sodom.  Marge,  to  lighten  the  load, 


was  walking  in  the  mud  beside  Ax.  Jud 
was  mouthing  and  complaining,  and  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  him  until  Ax 
happened  to  hear  the  Negro  say,  "I  ain't 
nothin'  but  a  bat-brain  looney,  I  reckon. 
But  what  I'm  thinking  is  that  if  we  have 
to  bust  a  trace  to  git  one  little  ol'  frazzlin' 
waggin  through  heah,  how's  Uncle  Billy 
gonna  get  his  papa  cannons  and  grea'  big 
waggins  through?" 

Ax  frowned  up  at  Jud,  then  grinned 
slowly  and  called  a  halt.  He  whispered 
to  Marge,  "I  didn't  have  my  mind  on  sol- 
diering. That's  what  I  get  for  loving  you 
so  much." 

The  company  gathered  around  and 
Jasper  said,  "What's  eating  you,  son?" 

"Jud  just  gave  me  an  idea.  It'll  take 
Sherman  a  long  time  to  get  his  army 
through  this  swamp." 

"Sho  it  will,"  Jim  said.  "When  they 
cross  that  pontoon  bridge  and  hit  the 
mud,  they're  gonna  slip  ever'  which- 
away.  Gimme  a  slingshot  and  a  claw 
hammer  and  I  can  hold  that  bridge  un- 
til this  wagon  gets  plum  to  Brandon.  . .  ." 

He  felt  Ax's  eyes  turn  on  him.  The 
whole  company  suddenly  was  electrified. 
"They  can't  come  across  that  bridge  but 
a  few  at  a  time,"  Jim  mumbled.  "Then 
they'll  bog  down.  Here's  our  chance  to 
give  Uncle  Billy  a  mess  of  hell.  .  .  ." 

"No!"  Marge  felt  a  surge  of  fear  race 
through  her  body  and  she  was  dizzy.  She 
forgot  that  the  company  was  watching. 
"You  can't  fight  the  whole  Yankee  army. 
Just  because  the  Cradle  Company  can't 
fight  together  any  more  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  die  together.  .  .  ." 

The  words  tumbled  out.  Ax's  face  was 
livid.  "Hush,  Marge.  I  won't  have  a 
woman  making  a  fuss." 

She  recoiled  from  his  words.  It  wasn't 
like  Ax  to  forget  his  manners.  Jasper 
started  to  protest,  but  Jim  spoke  first: 
"What  does  she  mean,  Ax?" 

Little  Ax's  poise  returned  and  he  apolo- 
gized to  Marge  and  patted  her  hand. 
Then  he  faced  his  company.  "I  didn't 
aim  to  tell  you  yet  a  while,  but  I  might 
as  well.  After  this  sortie,  the  company 
will  be  split  into  replacements." 

"Then  I'm  going  home,"  one  of  the 
boys  said. 

Ax  kicked  a  charred  knot  from  the 
road.  "If  I  take  you  boys  back  to  fight 
Sherman,  some  folks' 11  say  I  did  it  to 
make  one  last  show-off.  I  ain't  no  senti- 
mental soldier."  His  voice  was  cocky 
again:  "I  know  when  to  run  and  I  know 
when  to  fight.  .  .  ." 

"This  is  the  time  to  fight,"  Jim  said. 

The  company  began  feeling  for  then- 
Bowies  and  adjusting  their  rifles. 

Ax  said,  "We  can  tie  Uncle  Billy  into 
a  knot  back  yonder,  and  by  the  time  he 
untangles  it  .  .  ." 

"You'll  all  be  dead,"  Marge  said. 

Ax  ignored  her.  "By  the  time  he  gets 
free,  this  wagon'll  be  in  Brandon.  John- 
ston can  use  the  time,  too.  He  needs 
more  defense  if  he  aims  to  make  a  stand." 

JIM  DICKSON  pushed  his  cartridge 
pouch  to  the  small  of  his  back,  bal- 
anced his  gun  in  the  crook  of  his  arm 
and  started  walking  back  toward  the 
bridge.  He  was  humming  the  old  ballad, 
He's  Gone  Away. 

The  other  boys  fell  in  behind  him.  Ax 
stayed  at  the  wagon  until  his  company 
was  beyond  a  bend.  Then  he  told  Jasper, 
"Keep  moving,  Mister  Jennings.  You'll 
make  it.  And  if  you  see  Johnston,  tell 
him  I'm  giving  the  fox  a  chance  to  get  a 
good  head  start." 

The  old  man  didn't  reply,  but  got  on 
the  seat  by  Jud  and  looked  straight 
ahead.  He  didn't  want  to  see  Ax  kiss 
Marge  goodby.  Marge  thought  at  the 
time,  "There's  nothing  unusual  about 
this  kiss.  Of  course,  every  kiss  is  new. 
And  there'll  be  more.   I  won't  let  on.   I 
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wn't  be  afraid."  Aloud,  she  said,  "I'll  be 
voting  in  Brandon,  darling." 

ud  said,  "Giddap.  Sodom."  The  wagon 
Uved  off.    Marge  was  sitting  with  her 
I  s  dangling  over  the  rear  end  of  the 
gon  bed.  Ax  waved  and  hurried  down 
road,  his  Bowie  slapping  his  thigh, 
ad  soon  Marge  heard  a  chorus  of  boy- 
voices: 

"Oh,  who  will  lie  your  shoes/ 
And  who  will  glove  your  hands? 
And  who  will  kiss  your  ruby  lips 
when  I'm  gone  .  .  .  ?" 

^TTLE  AX  deployed  his  men  in  the 
i  swamp  and  every  soldier  was  in  posi- 

Ih  to  cover  the  east  end  of  the  pontoon 
■dge.  So  noiselessly  had  they  moved 
■fit  the  guards  at  the  bridge  never 
Ueamed  that  the  dreaded  Butcher  Boys 
Rre  hiding  within  pistol  shot.  At  the  far 
Id  of  the  bridge,  Sherman's  wagons  and 
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pnnon  were  massing.   The  first  wagon 

yas  started  across  and  soldiers  w  alked  by 

ie  four-mule  team,   slapping  the  ani- 

nals'  legs  to  make  them  break  step. 

Jim  chuckled  when  the  wagon  rolled 

sff  the  bridge,  churned  in   the  muddy 

boad,  then  slipped  into  the  ditch.  A  group 

panged  around,  cursing  the   mud.    An 

officer  rode  rapidly  to  the  scene. 

"Yonder  comes  a  nabob."  Jim  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  drew   a   bead. 
He's  mine.  .  .  ." 

"Wait."  Ax  pushed  the  gun  down. 
"That  officer  will  go  back  and  report  to 
'Sherman.  It'll  kill  that  much  more  time." 
Jim  tilted  his  hat  to  the  back  ol  hi-* 
>jhead  and  peered  at  the  officer.  Because 
Ihe  was  color-blind.  Jim  could  see  things 
lother  boys  couldn't.  "Hey,  Ax."  He  fin- 
jgered  his  gun  again.  "Aw.  naw.  It 
{couldn't  be.  Uncle  Billy  wouldn't  be  in- 
specting a  bogged-down  wagon." 

But  it  was  Sherman.  He  took  one 
look  at  the  wagon,  shook  his  head  in 
disgust,  gave  some  quick  orders.  Then 
he  mounted  and  rode  back  across  the 
bridge.  The  Yanks  got  the  wagon  back 
on  the  road  and  Ax  told  Jim,  "Get  the 
driver." 


The  man  toppled  from  his  seat.  The 
mules  lurched  and  a  volley  dropped  them 
in  their  tracks.  For  a  split  second,  the 
Yankees  froze  in  amazement,  then  the 
survivors  dived  into  the  river.  And  be- 
fore Sherman  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  east  end  of  the  bridge  was 
blocked  by  dead  mules,  dead  men  and  an 
overturned  wagon. 

The  vehicles  on  the  bridge  were 
trapped  and  the  Cradle  Company  blasted 
them  into  sprawling  heaps.  A  company 
of  skirmishers  raced  across  the  bridge  to 
clear  a  path,  but  a  withering  fire  leveled 
them  as  a  hurricane  levels  saw  grass. 

Even  before  the  smoke  had  risen,  how- 
ever, Sherman  was  mapping  his  attack. 
Engineers,  protected  by  skirmishers,  hur- 
ried up  and  down  the  west  bank  and 
soon  two  more  pontoon  bridges  were  un- 
der construction.  Sherman  braced  can- 
non against  the  west  bank  and  raked  the 
swamp. 

Ax  had  expected  such  a  maneuver.  He 
sent  detachments  to  harry  the  bridge 
builders.  "You  can't  stop  'em.  But  you 
can  slow  em  down.  If  Uncle  Billy  is  half 
the  soldier  I  think  he  is,  he'll  destroy  this 
main  bridge.  For  all  he  knows,  Johnston 
maj  be  fixin'  to  jump  him." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  blast  shook  the 
budge  and  it  collapsed.  Ax  fixed  a  ren- 
dezvous  half  a  mile  back  in  the  swamps. 
"W  ell  have  to  fall  back.  When  they  get 
I  hem  pontoons  up.  they  can  flank  us." 

It  took  Sherman  two  hours  to  get  his 
pontoons  across  the  Pearl  and  he  lost 
more  than  a  hundred  men.  But,  with  the 
ii\er  budged,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
cavalr)  thundering  across.  A  few  Con- 
leds  tried  to  hold  them  back,  but  were 
cut  down.  The  cavalry  wheeled  to  the 
centei .  found  the  road  and  charged  up  it. 

little  Ax,  concealed  in  his  rendezvous, 
waited  until  the  horsemen  were  almost 
upon  him  before  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire.  Bogging  in  the  mud  and  fighting  on 
a  narrow  road  between  two  ditches,  the 
cavalrj  never  had  a  chance.  They  tried 
to  charge  into  the  swamp  and  find  their 
tormentors,  but  their  horses  floundered. 
The  Cradle  Company  picked  them  off  as 
though  they  were  crippled  ducks.  Many 
of  them  abandoned  their  horses  and 
died  in  the  slime  with  Bowie  knives  in 
their  bellies. 

A  few  escaped  to  report  the  slaughter. 
"It's  downright  queer."  one  of  the  men 
told  Sherman,  "but  our  men  were  either 
shot  in  their  eyes  or  knifed  in  their  bel- 
lies " 

"  I  he  (  i  idle  Company."  Sherman  said 
slowly.  "Just  young'uns.  I  taught  some 
of  those  boys  down  in  Louisiana."  He 
wiped  sweat  from  his  eyes  and  sent  for 
his  artillery  commander. 

Little  A\  and  his  company  were  clean- 
ing their  arms  when  a  scout  reported, 
whispered  to  the  captain,  and  took  his 
post.  Carelessly  Ax  adjusted  his  hat. 
"Boys."  he  said  flippantly.  "Uncle  Billy 
is  getting  cannon  across  the  river.  If  we 
aim  to  run.  now  is  the  time  to  do  it." 

"I'm  too  tired  to  run,"  Jim  said.  "Be- 
sides, I'd  as  soon  shoot  artillerymen  as 
hosses  " 

"I'd  ruther,"  Ax  said.   "I  like  hosses." 

THE  company  moved  to  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  and.  hiding  in  the  jungle, 
began  picking  off  the  gunners.  Ax  could 
see  four  cannon  directly  in  front  of  him, 
and  no  more.  He  knew  the  herculean 
job  of  getting  big  guns  across  a  stream 
and  figured  it  would  take  the  Yanks  all 
day  to  place  their  batteries. 

However,  when  there  was  no  reply  to 
his  fire,  he  got  curious  and  crawled  al- 
most to  the  river's  edge  for  a  good  look, 
and  gasped  openmouthed  at  the  spec- 
tacle. For  as  far  as  he  could  see,  standing 
hub  to  hub,  were  cannon,  and  by  each 
gun  were  two  grizzled  crews,  erect  at  at- 


tention, heedless  of  the  Confed  sharp- 
shooting. 

Their  cannon  were  stuffed  with  bits  of 
iron  and  lengths  of  chain  and  they  weie' 
ready  to  fire  point-blank  into  the  swamp 
at  a  hundred-yard  range. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Little  Ax 
felt  the  agony  of  fear.  "Get  out  of  here," 
he  screamed  to  his  men.  But  it  was  too 
late.  An  officer  raised  his  arm,  lowered 
it  and  the  cannon  bellowed  in  unison. 
Yellow  and  red  flames  belched,  burning 
grass  and  drying  the  ground,  while  a  tor- 
nado of  flying  chains  and  slugs  combed 
the  woods. 

The  blast  threw  Little  Ax  to  his  face 
and  when  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  saw 
Jim,  his  left  arm  dangling  and  his  cheeks 
bleeding.  Jim  was  as  black  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  furnace.  His  clothes  had  been 
blown  off  and  his  hair  had  been  singed 
to  the  roots. 

A  few  other  Confeds  stirred,  but  most 
of  them  were  still.  Ax  couldn't  even 
recognize  them.  Dazed  and  half-blinded, 
he  called  to  his  comrades  and  they  ran 
for  high  ground.  The  Yanks  reloaded 
calmly  and  hurled  another  bolt  into  the 
woods.  Trees  were  sliced  as  though  by  a 
saw  and  even  big  timber  was  chewed  to 
bits.  Again  the  gunners  fired.  Then  all 
was  still.  Even  the  birds  were  dead, 
killed  by  concussion,  and  in  the  river, 
thousands  of  fish  floated  to  the  surface, 
their  bellies  to  the  sky. 

Ax  finally  straggled  to  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  and  looked  around  for  his  com- 
pany. His  hat  was  gone  and  his  sash  was 
in  ribbons.  His  fingernails  were  black 
and  his  eyelashes  were  burned.  Powder 
was  buried  in  his  face.  He  wanted  to  cry. 
but  steeled  himself.  "We  held  'em  up," 
he  muttered. 

But  little  Jim  Dixon  was  sobbing  in 
pain  and  terror.  "I  don  t  want  to  go  to 
hell,  Ax.  That  was  just  big-mouth  talk. 
I  don't  want  to  go  there  even  to  see  Uncle 
Billy.   I've  been  there,  Ax.  .  .  ." 

MARGE'S  kiss  was  still  warm  on  his 
lips  when  Ax  reported  to  General 
Johnston  in  Brandon.  He  had  replaced 
his  hat  and  sash  but  was  no  longer  cocky. 
A  great  awe  was  upon  him.  The  general 
said,  "Muster  your  company,  Captain.  I 
want  to  congratulate  them.  You  held  up 
Sherman  long  enough  for  the  fox  to 
catch  his  wind." 

Ax  looked  up  into  the  commander's 
sad  eyes,  then  stepped  to  the  door  of 
headquarters  and  called  Jim  Dixon  and 
four  other  boys.  "Here  is  the  Cradle 
Company,  sir.    It  has  been  disbanded." 

Johnston  turned  away  until  he  got  a 
grip  on  himself.  "The  fox  has  got  to 
run  again.  Captain.  You  and  your  com- 
pany will  take  the  Jenningses  on  through 
to  Georgia." 

Little  Ax  thanked  him  and  started 
away.  The  general  called  him,  but  Ax, 
his  left  side  toward  his  commander, 
didn't  hear.  The  general  called  louder 
and  Ax  turned.   "Yes.  sir?" 

Johnston  spoke  softly.  Ax  turned  his 
right  ear  to  the  general.  "Please  speak 
a  little  bit  louder,  sir." 

"I  was  just  saying,"  the  commander's 
tone  was  husky,  "that  I'm  afraid  that 
powder  is  in  your  face  to  stay.  It's 
blasted  in.  son." 

"Yes,  sir.  Sort  of  speckles  me  up."  Ax 
was  trying  to  be  cocky  again.  He  felt 
Johnston's  solemn  gaze  and  dropped  his 
head.  "Maybe  it  was  meant  for  me  to 
get  marked."  He  said  it  humbly.  "Maybe 
I  was  too  proud." 

He  excused  himself  and  was  walking 
toward  the  wagon  when  Jim  Dickson 
said,  "You'll  be  all  right,  maybe,  when 
we  get  to  Georgia.  That's  home.  Ax.  We 
can  have  a  good  long  rest.  Ol'  Uncle 
Billy  will  never  make  it  that  far." 
The  End 
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won't  be  afraid."  Aloud,  she  said,  "I'll  be 

I  waiting  in  Brandon,  darling." 

Jud  said,  "Giddap,  Sodom."  The  wagon 
moved  off.  Marge  was  sitting  with  her 
legs  dangling  over  the  rear  end  of  the 

|  wagon  bed.  Ax  waved  and  hurried  down 
the  road,  his  Bowie  slapping  his  thigh, 
and  soon  Marge  heard  a  chorus  of  boy- 
ish voices: 

"Oh,  who  will  lie  your  shoes'/ 
And  who  will  glove  your  hands? 
And  who  will  kiss  your  ruby  li/>\ 
when  I'm  gone  .  .  .  ?" 

I1TTLE  AX  deployed  his  men  in  the 
j  swamp  and  every  soldier  was  in  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  east  end  of  the  pontoon 
bridge.  So  noiselessly  had  they  moved 
that  the  guards  at  the  bridge  never 
dreamed  that  the  dreaded  Butcher  Boys 
were  hiding  within  pistol  shot.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  bridge,  Sherman's  wagons  and 
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cannon  were  massing.  The  first  wagon 
was  started  across  and  soldiers  walked  by 
the  four-mule  team,  slapping  the  ani- 
mals' legs  to  make  them  break  step. 

Jim  chuckled  when  the  wagon  rolled 
off  the  bridge,  churned  in  the  muddy 
road,  then  slipped  into  the  ditch.  A  group 
ganged  around,  cursing  the  mud.  An 
officer  rode,  rapidly  to  the  scene. 

"Yonder  comes  a  nabob."  Jim  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  drew  a  bead. 
"He's  mine.  .  .  ." 

"Wait."  Ax  pushed  the  gun  down. 
"That  officer  will  go  back  and  report  to 
Sherman.  It'll  kill  that  much  more  time." 

Jim  tilted  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his 
head  and  peered  at  the  officer.  Because 
he  was  color-blind,  Jim  could  see  things 
other  boys  couldn't.  "Hey,  Ax."  He  fin- 
gered his  gun  again.  "Aw,  naw.  It 
couldn't  be.  Uncle  Billy  wouldn't  be  in- 
specting a  bogged-down  wagon." 

But  it  was  Sherman.  He  took  one 
look  at  the  wagon,  shook  his  head  in 
disgust,  gave  some  quick  orders.  Then 
he  mounted  and  rode  back  across  the 
bridge.  The  Yanks  got  the  wagon  back 
on  the  road  and  Ax  told  Jim,  "Get  the 
driver." 


The  man  toppled  from  his  seat.  The 
mules  lurched  and  a  volley  dropped  them 
in  their  tracks.  For  a  split  second,  the 
Yankees  froze  in  amazement,  then  the 
survivors  dived  into  the  river.  And  be- 
fore Sherman  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  east  end  of  the  bridge  was 
blocked  by  dead  mules,  dead  men  and  an 
overturned  wagon. 

The  vehicles  on  the  bridge  were 
trapped  and  the  Cradle  Company  blasted 
them  into  sprawling  heaps.  A  company 
of  skirmishers  raced  across  the  bridge  to 
clear  a  path,  but  a  withering  fire  leveled 
them  as  a  hurricane  levels  saw  grass. 

Even  before  the  smoke  had  risen,  how- 
ever, Sherman  was  mapping  his  attack. 
Engineers,  protected  by  skirmishers,  hur- 
ried up  and  down  the  west  bank  and 
soon  two  more  pontoon  bridges  were  un- 
der construction.  Sherman  braced  can- 
non against  the  west  bank  and  raked  the 
swamp. 

Ax  had  expected  such  a  maneuver.  He 
sent  detachments  to  harry  the  bridge 
builders.  "You  can't  stop  'em.  But  you 
can  slow  'em  down.  If  Uncle  Billy  is  half 
the  soldier  I  think  he  is,  he'll  destroy  this 
main  bridge.  For  all  he  knows,  Johnston 
may  be  fixin'  to  jump  him." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  blast  shook  the 
bridge  and  it  collapsed.  Ax  fixed  a  ren- 
dezvous half  a  mile  back  in  the  swamps. 
"We'll  have  to  fall  back.  When  they  get 
them  pontoons  up.  they  can  flank  us." 

It  took  Sherman  two  hours  to  get  his 
pontoons  across  the  Pearl  and  he  lost 
more  than  a  hundred  men.  But,  with  the 
river  bridged,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  thundering  across.  A  few  Con- 
feds  tried  to  hold  them  back,  but  were 
cut  down.  The  cavalry  wheeled  to  the 
center,  found  the  road  and  charged  up  it. 

Little  Ax.  concealed  in  his  rendezvous, 
waited  until  the  horsemen  were  almost 
upon  him  before  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire.  Bogging  in  the  mud  and  fighting  on 
a  narrow  road  between  two  ditches,  the 
cavalry  never  had  a  chance.  They  tried 
to  charge  into  the  swamp  and  find  their 
tormentors,  but  their  horses  floundered. 
The  Cradle  Company  picked  them  off  as 
though  they  were  crippled  ducks.  Many 
of  them  abandoned  their  horses  and 
died  in  the  slime  with  Bowie  knives  in 
their  bellies. 

A  few  escaped  to  report  the  slaughter. 
"It's  downright  queer."  one  of  the  men 
told  Sherman,  "but  our  men  were  either 
shot  in  their  eyes  or  knifed  in  their  bel- 
lies." 

"The  Cradle  Company,"  Sherman  said 
slowly.  "Just  young'uns.  1  taught  some 
of  those  boys  down  in  Louisiana."  He 
wiped  sweat  from  his  eyes  and  sent  for 
his  artillery  commander. 

Little  Ax  and  his  company  were  clean- 
ing their  arms  when  a  scout  reported, 
whispered  to  the  captain,  and  took  his 
post.  Carelessly  Ax  adjusted  his  hat. 
"Boys,"  he  said  flippantly,  "Uncle  Billy 
is  getting  cannon  across  the  river.  If  we 
aim  to  run,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it." 

"I'm  too  tired  to  run,"  Jim  said.  "Be- 
sides, I'd  as  soon  shoot  artillerymen  as 
hosses." 

"I'd  ruther,"  Ax  said.  "I  like  hosses." 

THE  company  moved  to  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  and,  hiding  in  the  jungle, 
began  picking  off  the  gunners.  Ax  could 
see  four  cannon  directly  in  front  of  him, 
and  no  more.  He  knew  the  herculean 
job  of  getting  big  guns  across  a  stream 
and  figured  it  would  take  the  Yanks  all 
day  to  place  their  batteries. 

However,  when  there  was  no  reply  to 
his  fire,  he  got  curious  and  crawled  al- 
most to  the  river's  edge  for  a  good  look, 
and  gasped  openmouthed  at  the  spec- 
tacle. For  as  far  as  he  could  see,  standing 
hub  to  hub,  were  cannon,  and  by  each 
gun  were  two  grizzled  crews,  erect  at  at- 


tention, heedless  of  the  Confed  sharp- 
shooting. 

Their  cannon  were  stuffed  with  bits  of 
iron  and  lengths  of  chain  and  they  $vere 
ready  to  fire  point-blank  into  the  swamp 
at  a  hundred-yard  range.    ' 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Little  Ax 
felt  the  agony  of  fear.  "Get  out  of  here," 
he  screamed  to  his  men.  But  it  was  too 
late.  An  officer  raised  his  arm,  lowered 
it  and  the  cannon  bellowed  in  unison. 
Yellow  and  red  flames  belched,  burning 
grass  and  drying  the  ground,  while  a  tor- 
nado of  flying  chains  and  slugs  combed 
the  woods. 

The  blast  threw  Little  Ax  to  his  face 
and  when  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  saw 
Jim,  his  left  arm  dangling  and  his  cheeks 
bleeding.  Jim  was  as  black  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  furnace.  His  clothes  had  been 
blown  off  and  his  hair  had  been  singed 
to  the  roots. 

A  few  other  Confeds  stirred,  but  most 
of  them  were  still.  Ax  couldn't  even 
recognize  them.  Dazed  and  half-blinded, 
he  called  to  his  comrades  and  they  ran 
for  high  ground.  The  Yanks  reloaded 
calmly  and  hurled  another  bolt  into  the 
woods.  Trees  were  sliced  as  though  by  a 
saw  and  even  big  timber  was  chewed  to 
bits.  Again  the  gunners  fired.  Then  all 
was  still.  Even  the  birds  were  dead, 
killed  by  concussion,  and  in  the  river, 
thousands  of  fish  floated  to  the  surface, 
their  bellies  to  the  sky. 

Ax  finally  straggled  to  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  and  looked  around  for  his  com- 
pany. His  hat  was  gone  and  his  sash  was 
in  ribbons.  His  fingernails  were  black 
and  his  eyelashes  were  burned.  Powder 
was  buried  in  his  face.  He  wanted  to  cry. 
but  steeled  himself.  "We  held  'em  up," 
he  muttered. 

But  little  Jim  Dixon  was  sobbing  in 
pain  and  terror.  "I  don  t  want  to  go  to 
hell.  Ax.  That  was  just  big-mouth  talk. 
I  don't  want  to  go  there  even  to  see  Uncle 
Billy.   I've  been  there,  Ax.  .  .  ." 

MARGE'S  kiss  was  still  warm  on  his 
lips  when  Ax  reported  to  General 
Johnston  in  Brandon.  He  had  replaced 
his  hat  and  sash  but  was  no  longer  cocky. 
A  great  awe  was  upon  him.  The  general 
said,  "Muster  your  company,  Captain.  I 
want  to  congratulate  them.  You  held  up 
Sherman  long  enough  for  the  fox  to 
catch  his  wind." 

Ax  looked  up  into  the  commander's 
sad  eyes,  then  stepped  to  the  door  of 
headquarters  and  called  Jim  Dixon  and 
four  other  boys.  "Here  is  the  Cradle 
Company,  sir.    It  has  been  disbanded." 

Johnston  turned  away  until  he  got  a 
grip  on  himself.  "The  fox  has  got  to 
run  again.  Captain.  You  and  your  com- 
pany will  take  the  Jenningses  on  through 
to  Georgia." 

Little  Ax  thanked  him  and  started 
away.  The  general  called  him,  but  Ax, 
his  left  side  toward  his  commander, 
didn't  hear.  The  general  called  louder 
and  Ax  turned.  "Yes,  sir?" 

Johnston  spoke  softly.  Ax  turned  his 
right  ear  to  the  general.  "Please  speak 
a  little  bit  louder,  sir." 

"I  was  just  saying,"  the  commander's 
tone  was  husky,  "that  I'm  afraid  that 
powder  is  in  your  face  to  stay.  It's 
blasted  in.  son." 

"Yes,  sir.  Sort  of  speckles  me  up."  Ax 
was  trying  to  be  cocky  again.  He  felt 
Johnston's  solemn  gaze  and  dropped  his 
head.  "Maybe  it  was  meant  for  me  to 
get  marked."  He  said  it  humbly.  "Maybe 
I  was  too  proud." 

He  excused  himself  and  was  walking 
toward  the  wagon  when  Jim  Dickson 
said,  "You'll  be  all  right,  maybe,  when 
we  get  to  Georgia.  That's  home.  Ax.  We 
can  have  a  good  long  rest.  Ol'  Uncle 
Billy  will  never  make  it  that  far." 
The  End 
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Year  of  Wrath 

Continued  from  page  56 


"I've  found  one  develops  almost  neu- 
rotic suspicions  when  one's  cut  oil  from 
I  he  tacts." 

Nick  said.  "I  don't  know  of  anyone 
else  who  would  have  notified  you." 

"By  George,  I  don't  blame  you!" 
Cogswell  said.  "Particularly  after  this 
confounded  censor  in  Singapore." 

"I'm  not  thinking  about  the  censor," 
said  Nick.  "I  want  to  know  about  your 
inaccurate  information." 

"It's  a  long  story,"  Cogswell  said. 
"With  many  ramifications."  The  car 
halted  at  the  hotel  steps  and  he  said:  "I 
expect  you're  tired,  just  getting  here. 
Why  don't  you  take  it  easy  today  and 
we'll  talk  things  over  tomorrow?" 

"I'm  ready  right  now,"  Nick  said.  "I've 
got  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  you."  He 
deliberately  raised  his  voice  and  made  it 
ugly:  "Don't  start,  worrying  about  my 
health  now." 

Cogswell  looked  around  to  see  if  any- 
one on  the  terrace  had  overheard.  "Mas- 
kec,"  he  said.  "As  we  say  in  China,  it 
doesn't  matter.  We  might  go  to  my 
apartment." 

Cogswell  had  done  well  for  himself. 
He  was  occupying  one  of  the  hotel's  rare 
air-cooled  suites,  and  Nick  noted  that  he 
had  a  lot  of  baggage  for  a  man  who  had 
been  lost  for  so  long  in  the  war  zone.  On 
a  dresser  was  a  picture  of  Madame 
Vooren. 

"You'll  excuse  me  a  moment?"  Cogs- 
well asked,  ringing  a  bell.  "In  this  cli- 
mate, one  needs  so  many  changes  of 
clothing  each  day."  He  gave  the  room 
boy  half  a  dozen  thin  linen  suits  to  be 
laundered. 

When  the  boy  had  gone,  Cogswell 
turned  to  Nick.  "In  my  opinion,"  he 
said  pleasantly,  "it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  you  to  forget  the  matter  of  your 
arrest  in  Singapore." 

"What  was  your  information?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  explained  to  you 
that  I  was  misled,"  Cogswell  said. 

"By  whom?" 

Cogswell  said,  "Really!  I  don't  advise 
you  to  stir  up  the  subject  again.  You'll 
only  cause  people  to  remember  that  you 
were  once  suspect." 

"So  what?" 

"Confound  it,  mightn't  that  cause 
them  to  renew  their  suspicions?" 

"Just  what  do  you  think  you  are  get- 
ting at?"  Nick  said. 

"I  was  merely  proposing  that  it  might 
be  prudent  to  let  well  enough  alone," 
said  Cogswell.  He  opened  his  silver  ciga- 
rette case  and  offered  it  to  Nick. 

NICK  took  a  cigarette.  He  said, 
"And  if  I  don't  agree?" 

"In  China,  we  would  say  you  are 
breaking  your  rice  bowl." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  be  worried 
about,"  Nick  said.  "Only,  you  have." 

"In  my  opinion,  a  man  who  was  held 
by  the  British  as  a  suspected  enemy 
agent,"  said  Cogswell,  "and  who  has  been 
accused  of  violating  the  censorship 
should  be  very  careful  about  inviting 
further  difficulties." 

Nick  said,  "I'm  inoculated  against 
threats  by  now.   See?" 

"I  am  not  making  threats." 

Nick  said,  "Okay.  Then  it's  my  turn." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Cogswell  said,  looking  at 
his  watch.  "But  I  have  an  engagement 
for  tiffin." 

"I'll  tag  along."  Nick  said. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  not  invited,"  Cogs- 
well said,  holding  open  the  door  for  Nick. 

"I'll  make  up  my  mind  when  I  see  your 
tiffin  companions,"  Nick  said.  "I  don't 
know  exactly  what  you're  up  to  here,  but 


I'm  going  to  find  out.   And  when  I 
1  won't  do  it  on  inaccurate  information," 

"You're  talking  tripe."  Cogswell  said 
"Who  in  the  Indies  will  listen  to  you?" 

"Betty  Gaspard  was  right  about  you 
in  Tckyo,"  Nick  said.  "She  didn't  trust 
you  then  and  she  doesn't  trust  you  now; 
and  she's  here 

"Betty,"  Cogswell  said  in  an  amused 
voice.    "This  is  becoming  entertaining.' 

"Maybe  it  will  entertain  you  to  con- 
sider the  commander  in  chief  here."  Nick 
said. 

"I  take  General  Ter  Poortcn  very  seri 
ously." 

Nick  said,  "General  Ter  Poorten  is 
the  honorary  head  of  the  Free  French 
movement  in  the  Indies.  General  Ter 
Poorten  is  a  friend  of  Henri  Gaspard." 

Now  Nick  saw  that  Cogswell's  color 
was  rising.  He  added,  "It  wouldn't  be 
very  hard  to  get  a  hearing  from  Ter 
Poorten.  once  I  had  accurate  information 
on  an  enemy  agent." 

Cogswell  stopped.  "I'll  have  to  go 
back  to  my  room  for  a  moment."  He 
held  out  his  hand.  "Do  try  to  get  some 
rest." 

"Sorry,"  Nick  said.  "I  still  want  to  see 
your  friends.  I'll  wait  for  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Cogswell 
was  frightened.  He  told  himself:  This 
little  upstart  doesn't  know  a  thing,  but 
...  his  suspicions  are  nearly  as  danger- 
ous as  knowledge.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  permitted  him  to  get  out  of  Shang- 
hai. 
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BACK  in  his  rooms,  Cogswell  made  an- 
other effort  to  reach  Manis  Vooren. 
He  breathed  deeply,  finding  her  home,  at 
last.  She  explained  that  she  had  been  in 
Bandoeng.  Cogswell  told  her  that  he  had 
been,  all  this  time,  in  the  Philippines  and 
lost,  and  he  did  not  notice  that  she  was 
not  responsive.  He  said: 

"Manis,  my  dear,  I  can't  avoid  tiffin 
with  some  stuffy  but  important  Dutch- 
men. May  I  see  you  immediately  after- 
ward?  I'll  come  to  your  home." 

When  he  passed  through  the  lobby  on 
the  way  to  the  dining  room,  Nick  rose 
from  a  chair. 

"I  your  Japanese  spy,  please,"  Nick 
said. 

Cogswell  ignored  him  and  entered  the 
restaurant  to  join  three  stout  Dutchmen 
who  rose  as  he  approached  the  table. 
Nick,  watching  him,  thought:  Well,  I 
guess  that  will  be  enough  for  today. 
Cogswell  had  laughed  at  the  mention  of 
Betty's  name;  he  had  not  laughed  at  that 
of  Ter  Poorten.  Betty  would  be  angered 
to  learn  that  Cogswell  was  operating 
here.  Let  her  tell  the  Free  French  what 
she  suspected  and  they  could  pass  it  on 
to  the  Dutch. 

Before  he  renewed  his  search  for  Betty, 
he  would  have  to  check  in  again  at  the 
RPD  and  press  for  broadcasting  privi- 
leges. As  he  left  the  hotel,  he  told  him- 
self: After  that,  I'll  devote  myself  to  the 
Free  French  until  they  produce  my  girl. 
He  did  not  trouble  to  look  again  at  Cogs- 
well's table. 

But  Cogswell  was  observing  him. 
Cogswell  had  seated  himself  so  that  he 
had  a  view  of  the  driveway. 

The  crimson-faced  Dutchman  on 
Cogswell's  right  was  saying,  "If  your 
country  will  only  send  us  enough  planes, 
there's  no  question  of  our  holding  out." 
He  halted,  amazed,  seeing  Cogswell  half 
rise  and  stare  at  a  taxicab  with  a  single 
passenger  leaving  the  hotel  grounds. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Cogswell  said 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  cab  or 
Nick  sitting  in  it. 
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e  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood 
t.    "Do  forgive  me,  gentlemen,"  he 

d.    "My  precious  memory  seems  to 

ve  failed  me  utterly." 

The  Dutchmen   looked  at  him  with 

ink  faces. 

"I  altogether  forgot  an  urgent  meet- 
*'e"«  '„"  he  said.  "Do  forgive  me!"  He 
10  in    wed. 

5°iil)  The  Dutchmen  murmured  politely  and 
to'tH  >ked  annoyed  as  Cogswell  hurried  out. 
'°u oc    ;  signaled   his   chauffeur    impatiently 

d  gave  him  Madame  Vooren's  address. 

:  had  never  before  seen  her  Batavia 

me.  As  long  as  he  had  known  her,  she 

id  never  wanted,  to  go  near  it,  not  even 

[  oblige  him  when  he  had  hoped  for  her 

mpany  on  his  professional  visits  to 
Wis    va.  The  house  was  situated  in  the  old 

rt  of  the  city  where  the  ground  was 
Men  iver,  and  heat  hung  heavy  in  the  de- 
Frea  ession.  It  was  unpretentious  but  it  had 
ral  I  air,  a  grassy  lawn  and  a  pillared  porch 
■ard."     ross  its  front. 

Inside,  it  lacked  her  taste;  you  would 

ow  it  was  a  house  she  had  not  lived  in 

r  years  and  would  not  stay  in  longer 
natto    an  necessary.  Then  she  came  down  the 

iirs,  and  he  forgot  the  house,  his  heart 
to  i    iping  as  it  had  upon  seeing  her  in  the 

rly  days  when  life  was  simpler. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I've  missed 

ju,"  he  said.  "It's  like  telling  you  that 
toil    >u're  beautiful  when  I've  told  it  to  you 

often,  and  you  never  change." 

Gregory  was  the  one  who  had  not 
<    anged,  she  thought  sadly.   She  knew, 

soon  as  she  saw  him,  that  she  would 

sver  be  able  to  hate  him,  even  though 
kwe  could  no  longer  tolerate  him. 

She  said,  "You  must  not  have  been  too 
icomfortable  in  these  past  months.  You 

ok  as  well  as  I've  seen  you  for  a  long 
me." 

Cogswell  was  puzzled  by  her  tone.  He 

id  fretfully: 

"My  experience  taxed  me.  Every  now 
id  then  I  feel  my  heart  beating  un- 
^enly.  Confound  it,  something  like  that 

akes  you  feel  your  age." 

He  waited  to  hear  her  reassure  him. 
i|  jut  she  merely  said,  "I  suppose  it  does." 

■pHEN  he  remembered  that  she  had 
L  always  been  a  remote  woman.  On 
ther  occasions  particularly  after  his 
isits  to  the  United  States,  he  had  been 
orced  to  rewoo  her.  After  a  few  hours 
r,  at  the  worst,  a  few  days,  he  would 
»e  re-established.  In  the  meantime, 
here  was  business. 

He  said,  "Manis,  my  dear,  would  you 
md  it  too  precious  inconvenient,  if  I  be- 
ame  your  house  guest  for  a  time?" 

She  looked  startled.  "I  am  afraid  I 
ion't  know  what  you  have  in  mind." 

"Two  matters,"  he  said.  "The  Hotel 
les  hides  is  crowded  with  military  mis- 
ions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and, 
eally,  I  feel  awkward,  taking  up  a  room 
vhen  the  space  is  wanted  so  much." 

She  murmured,  "I've  never  heard  you 
alk  that  way  before." 

"I  expect  I  have  more  of  a  conscience 
ibout  this  than  I  had  in  China,"  he  said. 
'Secondly,  my  young  assistant,  if  he  is 
till  my  assistant,  you  remember,  the 
Griggs  chap?" 

"I  remember,"  she  said  slowly.  "And 
le  is  here?" 

"That  young  man  has  risen  since  I 
hired  him.  In  fact,  UBC  fancies  him  a 
small-caliber  hero  because  of  his  difficul- 
ties with  the  censorship  in  Singapore." 
He  broke  off  to  laugh  ruefully.  "I  ex- 
pect it's  cork-brained  of  me  to  want  gen- 
uflections from  the  home  office  after  I've 
been  incommunicado  for  so  long.  Nev- 
ertheless, Griggs  is  younger,  I  may  as 
well  confess  it.  He  is  blamed  energetic, 
I  may  as  well  admit  it.  It  irritates  me 
even  to  be  in  the  same  hotel  with  him. 
I  may  as  well  admit  that."  He  looked  at 
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her  appealingly,  feeling  boyish  and  can- 
did. 

Madame  Vooren  said,  "I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  invite  you  to  stay  here." 

"Manis!  Under  the  circumstances  I've 
described,  I  trusted  you'd  be — should  we 
say? — more  hospitable." 

"No,  I'm  obliged  to  be  inhospitable," 
she  said. 

He  watched  her,  perplexed,  unable  to 
read  her  face.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  she  felt  ill  at  ease  in  Batavia  where 
the  old  bitter  memories  of  contests  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Nationalists 
were  revived.   That  was  it. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "I  shan't  press 
you." 

HE  TOLD  himself  that  he  would  find 
quarters  in  another  hotel.  He  dis- 
liked staying  at  second-rate  places;  it 
hurt  one's  prestige.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  risk  encountering  Nick  con- 
stantly, or  his  threatened  espionage. 
Then  he  caught  Madame  Voreen  look- 
ing at  him  so  wistfully  that  he  decided  he 
could  safely  make  his  other  proposal. 

He  said,  "I  never  thought  you  would 
come  back  here." 

"Where  else  would  I  go?"  she  asked. 
"Now?" 

He  said,  "It  must  crucify  you  to  be 
here  where  your  husband  worked  so  un- 
tiringly to  bring  about  freedom — and 
died  so  early  he  could  not  see  his  hopes 
fulfilled." 

"I  am  often  reminded  of  him,"  she 
said. 

"If  he  had  lived  until  this  year,"  said 
Cogswell,  "he  would  have  been  re- 
warded." 

"What  is  this  year,  Gregory?  On  the 
Japanese  calendar?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  What  made  you  think 
of  that?" 

She  said  faintly,  "I  just  remembered 
your  telling  me,  ten  years  ago,  I  think, 
that  it  was  the  Year  of  the  Ape.  For  the 
Japanese." 

"You  have  a  good  memory,"  he  said. 
"However,  this  year  is  the  year  of  libera- 
tion.   For  the  Indies." 

"I  have  heard  that  before." 

"Here?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"No.  In  China  for  the  Chinese  when 
the  Japanese  were  murdering  them." 

"They  handled  themselves  wildly 
there,"  he  said.  "Here,  it  will  be  entirely 
different — Manis,  I  want  to  talk  about 
this  to  some  of  your  husband's  old 
friends  and  some  of  the  younger  Na- 
tionalists who  have  been  active  since  his 
death." 

"What  do  you  want  to  talk  about  to 
them?" 

"Time  is  short,  my  dear,  or  I  would 
never  trouble  you  about  political  mat- 
ters, depend  upon  it.  You  must  admit 
that  I  never  have." 

"You  never  have." 

"It's  imperative  that  I  have  a  confer- 
ence with  some  of  them  at  once,"  he  said. 
"Because  I  know  how  they  feel  about  the 
Dutch — and  how  you  feel — I  took  the 
liberty  of  inviting  a  few  of  them  here  to 
meet  me." 

"You  invited  them  here?"  she  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper.   "Why?" 

Now  she  exasperated  him.  She  seemed 
slow-witted  and  unyielding.  He  said 
spitefully:  "Really,  Manis,  being  back 
here  has  restored  the  Dutch  in  you. 
You're  becoming  confoundedly  cross- 
grained." 

"You  have  not  told  me  why  you  in- 
vited them." 

He  sighed.  "To  clarify  matters  for 
them,"  he  said.   "To  reassure  them." 

"About  the  Japanese?"  she  asked 
calmly. 

Cogswell  told  himself  that  she  was 
more  than  exasperating;  and  time  was 
vanishing.    Then   he   remembered   that 
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actually  he  had  always  dominated  her. 

She  had  arranged  her  life  at  his  pleasure. 
He  had  merely  made  his  msti  uctions  ap- 
pear to  be  requests. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "Have  it  your 
way." 

"The  Japanese?"  she  repeated. 

"The  Japanese."  he  said  crossly.  "Al- 
ter all,  your  native  Nationalists  have 
more  to  gain  from  them  than  I  have." 

"And  you  explained  this  to  the  men 
you  invited  here.'"  she  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  dream  of  mentioning  any- 
thing like  that  over  a  telephone."  he  said. 
'I  gave  them  a  totally  different  reason." 
He  paused,  alarmed  at  the  dead  color  of 
her  lace.  "Manis,  1  am  confiding  in  you 
in  a  fashion  I  never  should  have — 1 
wouldn't  want  to  burden  you.  But  time 
is  so  short." 

"I  understand."  she  whispered.  "Time 
is  so  short." 

"I  didn't  dare  to  arrange  such  a  con- 
ference elsewhere."  he  said  impatiently. 
"And  to  have  it  here,  in  the  home  of  the 
widow  of  a  respected  leader,  lends  lus- 
ter." He  looked  at  her  sharply.  "Are  you 
listening?" 

"At  what  hour  is  this  meeting?" 

"At  five.  Before  the  blackout,"  he  said 
"I   knew   you  would   understand, 
my  dear.     If  I  had  been  able  to 
reach  you  earlier  .  .  ." 

She  rose.  "I  have  some  engage- 
ments I  must  keep,"  she  said.  "I'll 
be  back  soon.  By  four  at  the  lat- 
est." 

"Is  it  prudent  to  go  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon?"  he  asked. 

"We  are  at  war  now,"  she  said. 
"We  don't  observe  the  old  pre- 
cautions."    At  the  doorway,  she 
turned.    "But  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
lie  down  here  while  I'm  gone." 

"I  believe  I  shall,"  he  said.  And  he 
thought  that,  later,  he  could  probably 
overcome  her  scruples.  He  would  not  be 
forced  to  go  to  a  second-rate  hotel,  after 
all. 

MADAME  VOOREN  walked  rapidly 
until  she  was  out  of  sight  of  her 
house.  Time  was  so  short,  he  had  said; 
and  she  had  agreed,  unwilling  to  waste 
another  minute  in  sending  out  for  a  taxi- 
cab.  A  few  blocks  away,  she  was 
fortunate  to  find  a  pousse-pousse.  She 
directed  the  Javanese  pedaler  to  the  des 
lndes,  confident  that  Cogswell  would  not 
follow  her.  He  would  sleep.  Yes,  let 
him  sleep,  she  told  herself. 

The  desk  clerk  told  her  that  Mr.  Griggs 
was  either  in  the  dining  room  or  in  the 
veranda  cafe.  She  found  him  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  veranda,  with  Betty  Gaspard. 
They  were  talking  so  intently,  they  were 
looking  at  each  other  so  hungrily,  that 
they  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  beside 
them. 

Nick  jumped  to  his  feet;  he  nearly  em- 
braced her. 

Betty  said,  "I  looked  for  you  at  the 
airport,  Madame  Vooren.  Madame 
Mauran  and  I  took  the  late  morning 
plane  from  Bandoeng." 

"I  took  the  early  one,"  said  Madame 
Vooren. 

Nick  looked  around  him.  "All  we 
need  now  is  a  tea  dance,"  he  said. 

"And  then  you  would  be  refused 
broadcasting  privileges  in  Java,  too," 
said  Madame  Vooren. 

"They  refused  me,  anyway,"  he  said. 
"I  got  my  last  no  from  the  RPD  just  a 
little  while  ago." 

Betty  said,  "And  so,  he's  going  to 
Australia." 

"Good!"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "You 
are  going,  too,  are  you  not?" 

"Remember?  I  told  you,  at  first,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  evacuated  again,"  Betty 
said  jubilantly.    "Now,  it's  perfect!" 

"Yes,  you  should  be  able  to  leave  to- 
gether."    Madame    Vooren    turned    to 


Nick.    "Begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell 
me  about  Singapore." 

She  looked  as  though  she  were  listen- 
ing attentively.  No  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that,  all  the  time  he  talked,  she- 
did  not  beat  a  word,  rhen  she  became 
aware  ol  silence  and  realized  he  must 
have  finished. 

"You  would  not  care  to  become  a  sol- 
dier?" she  said. 

"Sine."  said  Nick.  "I  piohahh  will 
be,  once  I  get  home." 

"I  meant      "  she  paused.  "It  would  not 

cost  you  an  effort  to  kill?" 

"Them?"  Nick  said.  "It  would  be  a 
pleasure." 

"It  must  be  different  when  you're  in 
uniform,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "In  the 
company  of  others.  And  with  guns  and 
orders.    Even  lor  peace-loving  men." 

"Well.  I've  never  killed  anything  big- 
ger than  a  snake."  said  Nick.  "Only  now. 
for  my  money.  I  wouldn't  need  a  uniform 
or  other  men  with  me.  A  gun  would  be 
enough— with  a  Jap  or  a  Nazi  at  the 
other  end." 

"And  they  would  not  need  to  be  in  uni- 
form, either?"  Madame  Vooren  asked. 

"Heck,  they  could  be  in  kimonos." 

She  said,  "We  dare  not  think  of  that 
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kind  of  killing  as  murder,  any  more." 

"I  know  what's  troubling  Madame 
Vooren,"  Betty  said. 

"Do  you?" 

"Why,  it's  what  you  told  me  about, 
isn't  it?"  Betty  asked  her.  "The  brigade. 
Or  shouldn't  even  Nick  know?" 

"Nick  may  know,"  said  Madame 
Vooren.  "I  told  Betty  that  some  of  us 
women  were  being  trained.  Yes,  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  women,  and  even  I  have 
learned  how  to  handle  firearms.  So  that 
we  may  defend  our  country  and — if  the 
worst  should  happen — stay  on  to  win  it 
back." 

"Guerrilla  work?"  said  Nick.  "No  won- 
der you  asked  me  why  I  didn't  join  up." 

"But  that  wasn't  why."  Madame 
Vooren  stopped  short. 

Nick  said,  "Well,  I  can't  figure  what 
I'm  going  to  do  afterward,  only  first  I 
want  to  get  to  Sydney  and  get  a  few 
broadcasts  out  of  my  system." 

Madame  Vooren  rose.  "I'm  obliged 
to  leave,"  she  said.  She  put  out  her  hand, 
withdrew  it  and  added:  "But  I  must  not 
forget  before  I  go.  Do  you  know  what 
year  this  is,  in  the  Japanese  calendar?" 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Nick.  "The  animal 
for  this  year?" 

NICK  looked  puzzled.  "I  never  did 
know,"  he  said.  "The  only  year  I 
ever  heard  of  was  the  Year  of  the  Rat. 
It's  still  the  Year  of  the  Rat,  for  all  I 
know." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Madame  Vooren. 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  both  of  them. 
"Should  we  say  goodby  again?  It  is  al- 
ways so  mournful." 

"Well,  we  can't  get  a  boat  immedi- 
ately," said  Nick. 

"I  know,"  said  Madame  Vooren.  "But 
I  return  to  Bandoeng  this  evening.  I 
haven't  yet  completed  my  training." 

"All  the  same,  we'll  see  you  again, 
won't  we?"  said  Betty. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Madame  Vooren  and 
she  added  in  a  strained  voice,  "Although 
time  is  so  short." 

At  her  home,  Cogswell  was  dozing  on 
the  sofa.     Before  she  roused  him,  she 


went  into  the  kitchen  and  told  liei  i 
servant  to  go  home  for  the  day.  Cc 
well,  waking,  was  annoyed  that  there  \ 
no  one  to  pi  ess  his  wrinkled  jacket. 

"Surely,  it's  more  discreet  to  have 
one  else  here,"  said   Madame  Voor 
"While  your  .  .  .  conference  takes  plat 
"I  expect  you're  nght."    He  looked 
his  suit.  "Do  I  look  too  disgraceful}" 
"1  shouldn't  worry  about  it." 
He  walked  to  the  windows.    "Mat 
you'll  attend  this,  won't  you?"  he  s. 
suddenly.    "In  fact,  at  the  proper  n 
ment,  you  might  say  a  few  words 
not  too  confident  that  any  of  these  n 
coming  here  understand  the  situatioi 
"What  is  the  situation?" 
"Please,  Mams,  don't  be  so  diffic 
She  said,  "You  want  me  to  tell  th' 
that  the  Japanese  will  bring  liberation 
the  Indies?  That's  what  you  want  me 
tell  them?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  furiously.  "That's  wl 
I  want  vou  to  tell  them." 
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BEFORE  she  could  speak,  the  cla 
of  the  air-raid  siren  filled  the  n 
"Trial  alert?"  Cogswell  asked  thro 
the  noise. 
"I  don't  know." 

"I'll  look."  He  walked  out  oi 
the    lawn.     She    could    see    h 
through  the  windows,  shading 
eyes,  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
back  to  her. 

He  was  still  in  the  same  positi 
when  she  returned  from  her 
room,  the  rifle  she  had  learned 
use  held  behind  her.    She  kept] 
behind  her  back,  standing  at 
windows,  watching  him.  She  tr 
to  remember  everything  that  Ni 
had  said,  a  little  while  ago.  She  tried 
remember  everything  Cogswell  could 
ready   have  done.    She   did   rememt 
what  he  planned  to  do.    But,  watchi 
him,  she  knew  she  would  have  to  w 
until  he  faced  her. 

Now  he  called  to  her  but  did  not  tui 
"By  George!  It's  the  real  thing.  It's 
raid,  Manis!" 

She  answered:  "Is  it?  I'll  come  out 
see." 

"You  stay  inside!"  he  shouted  and  si 
did  not  turn. 

She  came  out  slowly.   There  was 
one  on  the  street,  no  one  near  by;  oi 
Cogswell,  with  his  back  to  her,  shadi 
his  eyes.     She  said,  approaching 
"Japanese  planes?" 

"Go  back  in!  Don't  be  so  confoum 
brave!"  he  said  angrily  and  turned. 

"I  am  braver  than  you  know," 
Madame    Vooren,    and    she    shot    a 
then  watched,  sick,  as  he  staggered. 

Then,  still  holding  the  rifle  and  nevj 
turning  to  look  back  at  him,  she  ma 
her  way  to  the  beehive  air  shelter,  tv 
blocks  beyond.  There  were  explosio  I 
now  that  she  could  hear,  some  of  the 
distant,  some  very  close.  Before  she  e 
tered  the  shelter,  she  thought  of  the  ri; 
and  dropped  it. 

She  said  aloud,  in  a  voice  of  ice, 
have  killed  my  first  enemy." 

The  raid  was  brief  and  brutal.  Aft 
the  all-clear,  Nick  and  Betty  left  the  hot 
shelter  to  hasten  toward  Madame  Vo 
ren's  house.  The  damage  was  said  to  1 
heavy  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  ar 
where  she  lived.  Now  the  streets  we 
crowded  once  more,  it  was  impossible 
hire  a  cab  or  a  ricksha  or  a  pousse-pous. 
or  a  donkey  cart.  They  stood  on  tl 
steps  of  the  canal  and  held  up  the 
thumbs  until  a  Dutch  civil  servant  obli; 
ingly  gave  them  a  lift  in  his  car. 

The  facade  of  Madame  Vooren 
house  had  been  ripped  off.  The  room 
laid  open,  like  a  doll's  house,  lookc 
curiously  intact.  On  the  lawn,  in  fron 
Javanese  police  were  digging  a  body  ot 
of  the  rubble.  Betty  looked  away  an 
Nick  said: 
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A  year  ago,  when  Japan  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  some  people  had  misgivings  about 
the  railroads.  They  knew  the  railroads  had 
been  through  twelve  tough  years  . . .  that  they 
had  about  25  per  cent  fewer  freight  cars  and 
locomotives  than  in  1929.  Yet  they  were  being 
called  on  to  shoulder  the  weight  of  the  great- 
est armament  program  in  American  history, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Now,  what  does  the  record 
show?  Briefly  summarized,  it  shows  this  .  .  . 


Called  in  to  "pinch  hit"  for  oil  tankers,  railroads 
are  rushing  to  homes,  motorists  and  industry 
of  the  East  over  800.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum daily  —  a  feat  hailed  by  the  government. 


Three  times  as  many  troops  were  moved  in 
the  first  10  months  by  train  as  in  the  same 
period  of  the  last  war  —  8,000,000.  And  this 
doesn't  include  soldiers  traveling  on  leave ! 


Yet  despite  this  unprecedented  war  load,  the 
railroads  continue  to  serve  home  needs 
smoothly  and  efficiently  —  they  are  carrying 
foods  and  commodities  for  all  America! 
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One  question  still  remains  unanswered.  How 
could  the  railroads  do  so  much  with  so  little? 
Iu  the  "lean"  years  they  replaced  the  old  with 
new  .  .  .  larger,  more  powerful  locomotives 
.  .  .  bigger  freight  cars  .  .  .  revolutionary  auto- 
matic operating  systems . . .  modernized  railroad 


methods  on  a  wide  scale.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
alone  spent  nearly  $670,000,000  in  improve- 
ments. So,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  vision 
of  railroad  management,  Uncle  Sam  had  at  his 
command  practically  a  new  railroad  system 
when  the  call  came  .  .  .  "keep  'em  rolling !" 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Serving  the  Nation 


■  ■  ■  —  Ht'Y  UNITED  ST  ITES 
WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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Are  you  one  of  those  men  who've  been 
loving  with  the  idea  of  getting  an  elec- 
tric shaver?  Then  here's  a  friendly  tip: 

Better  do  it  now! 

For,  the  only  Schicks  in  dealers'  hands 
today  are  those  we  built  before  our  fac- 
tory started  on  its  all-out  war  produc- 
tion job.  And,  when  you  do  buy  an 
electric  shaver,  you  naturally  want  to 
get  the  best — a  Schick! 

The  famous  2-M  Head  is  the  "works" 
of  a  Schick  Shaver.  It  actually  arches 
the  skin  surface  so  the  whiskers  will 
stand  up  on  end.  Then,  along  comes 
the  Flying  Shuttle  Shearer  and  whisks 
them  off  from  both  directions — with 
the  speed  of  14,000  cutting  actions  per 


minute!  That  gives  you  just  about  the 
quickest,  cleanest,  easiest  shave  you 
ever  faced ! 

To  take  care  of  our  old  customers  we've 
built  up  a  backlog  of  2-M  Heads  and 
replacement  parts — enough  to  last  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Above  you  see  pictured  the  handsome 
Schick  Colonel — styled  in  rich  ivory 
plastic  and  powered  by  the  speedy 
"Whiskwik"  motor  that  works  on  both 
AC  and  DC. 

It's  all  yours— for  only  $15*.  Get  it  to- 
day. Use  it  for  2  weeks.  If  you'd  part 
with  it  then — take  it  back  and  your 
dealer  will  refund  every  penny. 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

*Slightly  higher  in  Canada 

*ick*ir+iririr+irickirkirirkir*icic**ick***^ 

...notfirgetfing  Schick  Ownen/ 

No  matter  how  long  ago  you  bought  your  Schick,  we  want  you  to  get  the  same  slick 
shaves  as  when  it  was  new.  And  you  can,  because  renewal  parts  and  expert  service 
will  be  kept  available.  And  if  you  want  to  bring  your  Schick  Shaver  right  up  to  date 
with  a  new  2-M  Hollow-Ground  Head — you  can  do  so  for  only  $3  at  the  nearest  office 
of  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  listed  here.  Free  of  charge,  your  shaver  wih  also  be  cleaned, 
lubricated  and  adjusted  by  factory  experts. 


ALBANY 

938  Natl.  Sav.  B'k  Bldg. 
ATLANTA 

603  Rhodes-Haverty  Bids. 
BALTIMORE 

1  1  1  N.  Charles  St. 
BOSTON 

630  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bide. 
BROOKLYN 

1007  Fox  Bldg. 
BUFFALO 

553  Andrews  Bide. 
CHICAGO 

212  Palmer  House 
CINCINNATI 

814  Schmidt  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 

9  Union  Com.  Bide.  Arcade 
COLUMBUS.  O. 

633  Hunt'eton  B'k  Bide. 


DALLAS 

61  1  Southland  Life  Bide. 
DENVER 

501  Colorado  Bide. 
DES    MOINES 

413  Fleming  Bide. 
DETROIT 

908  Industrial  B'k  Bide. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1202  American  Ind't'l  Bide. 
HOUSTON 

521  Shell  Bide. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

703  Merchants  B'k  Bldg. 
KANSAS    CITY.  MO. 

710  Fidelity  B'k  Bldg. 
LOS    ANGELES 

443  South  Spring  St. 
MIAMI 

129  Shoreland  Arcade 


MILWAUKEE 

152  w.  Wisconsin  Aye. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrus  Bldg. 
NEW   YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 

810  Raymond  Com.  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

206  Hightower  Bldg. 
OMAHA 

647  Omaha  Natl.  B'k  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 

912  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

908  Investment  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  ME. 

210  Bank  of  Com.  Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE 

506  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

705  Temple  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS 

23  Mezzanine.  Arcade  Bldg. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

787  Monadnock  Bltfg. 
SEATTLE 

701  Republic  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

521  Bond  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  OFFICES 
TORONTO 

78  Richmond  St.  West 
CALGARY 

1 12A  Seventh  Ave.  Weit 
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SCHICK    SHAVER 


"It's  a  man,  only  stay  where  you  are. 
["here's  no  need  for  you  to  watch  it." 
she  said,  "Madame  \  ooren?" 

"It's  B  man.  see.'"  he  repeated 

When  he  drew  nearer,  lie  recognized 

the  man  (  ogswell.  He  thought:  I  hope 
to  God  it's  only  Cogswell  and  not  Ma- 
dame Vooren,  too     [ne  police  were  still 

searching. 

["here  were  two  middle-aged  Javanese 
in  linen  suits  and  black  lealhei  shoes, 
standing  near  by.  Nick  addressed  them. 
and  one  answered  in  precise  English, 
"Do  you  know  Madame  Vooren?" 

"Yes.  I  know  her." 

"We  also  are  troubled  about  her.  Yet 
the  police  seem  to  think  there  is  no  one 
else." 

The  other  one  said,  "Is  it  not  tragic 
about  Mr.  Cogswell'.'  Did  you  know 
him, too?" 

"I  knew  him." 

The  Javanese  said,  "It  might  never  have 
happened  to  him.  He  might  never  have 
been  killed  here  in  the  raid,  if  he  had 
not  planned  art  interview  at  just  this 
hour." 

His  companion  nodded.  "He  said  he 
wanted  to  learn  from  us  what  we  Indo- 
nesians were  doing  to  defeat  the  Japa- 
nese." 

He  looked  pityingly  down  at  Cogswell, 
and  Nick  looked,  too.  Then  Nick  bent 
over  him  and  saw  the  wound.  He 
straightened  up  and  tried  to  look  indiffer- 
ent. He  hoped  that,  in  the  confusion,  no 
one  else  would  notice. 

Madame  Vooren  had  said  she  was 
learning  to  use  firearms.  That  looked 
like  a  rifle  wound,  to  him.  Now  every- 
thing that  she  had  said,  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  returned  to  him  and  took 
shape,  from  her  timid  inquiry  about  kill- 
ing to  her  sorrowful,  wavering  goodby. 

When  he  got  back  to  Betty,  he  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist  and  led  her  away. 
"It  was  Cogswell,"  he  said. 

"Cogswell?  I  can't  cry  about  that," 
she  said.  "And  so  I  needn't  bother  to 
discuss  him  with  the  authorities.  But 
Madame  Vooren?" 

"They  don't  seem  to  think  there's  any- 
one else,"  he  said  carefully. 

"At  any  rate,  we'll  check  again  later." 

Madame  Vooren,  they  learned,  had 
hastily  left  for  Bandoeng,  and  they  felt  a 
little  better  in  the  sad  city  that  was 
mourning  its  dead. 

Then  they  heard  from  her.  She  was 
remaining  in  Bandoeng.    She  sent  them 


a  brief  note  thai  at  i  ived  the  morning  tl 

weie  setting  oil    lor    I)ilat|ap,  on   Jas 
southern   coast,   to   board    a    vessel 
Australia      I  he)   reread   Madame  H 
i en's  lettei  on  the  nam,  studying  ag 
her  last  paragraph. 

"You   will   marry   in    Australia," 
wrote,  "and  I  shall  owe  \ou  a  wefl 
present    But  now  it  will  not  be  so  I 

to  send  you  one  or  even  to  choose 
Alter  all.  the  two  ol  you  have  e\ei\th 
\ou  need  " 

Bettj  said,  "She  must  have  been  t hi 
ing  about  (Ogswell  Isn't  it  weird 
think  of  her  loving  him  maybe  as  mi 
as  we  love  each  other?  And  maybe 
to  the  last,  too?" 

"It's  something,"  he  said.  "I  dc 
know  if  it's  weird." 

"Another  thing,"  she  said.  "I  ca 
help  feeling  that  there  was  some  kind 
justice  in  his  being  killed  by  Japan 
bombs." 

Nick  said,  "Only,  I  don't  think 
Japanese   killed  one  of  their  own  t 
time." 

Betty  stared  at  him.    "Don't  tell 
you've  changed  your  mind  about  hin 

"No.  I  just  think  he  happened  to 
killed  by  a  rifle  bullet.  And  I  think  it  \ 
fired  by  a  woman  who  loved  him.  S& 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  time, 
she  said,  "That  took  courage." 

"Great  courage,"  he  said. 

PRESENTLY,  they  were  on  the  sh 
They  had  been  on  so  many  bo; 
Betty  thought,  that  it  seemed  like  ho 
to  be  crowded  onto  one  more.  But  t 
time  it  would  be  different,  she  told  h 
self.  In  Australia,  they  would  be  entit 
to  a  moment's  respite — together, 
turned  to  look  at  Nick  and  found  I 
scribbling  in  his  notebook. 

Then  he  saw  her  watching  him.  "Y 
know  what?"  he  said.    "You  know 
very  first  thing  you  ever  said  to  n 
Well,  at  any  rate,  the  first  thing  I  lister 
to." 

"Tell  me." 

"You  said  I  was  playing  for  fun.  I 
you  were  playing  for  keeps.  Remem 
now?" 

"I  remember,"  she  said. 

"That's  how  I'm  going  to  start  out  | 
first  broadcast  from  Sydney,"  he  said 
want  to  tell  them  back  home  how  \ 
change,  and  what  makes  you  play 
keeps." 

The  End 
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"Why  don't  you  always  keep  some  cigarettes  on  you,  dear, 
so  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  my  bag  on  the  little  table 
next  to  the  piano  in  the  front  room  and  get  me  one  now?" 
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"I  discovered  a  short  cut  from  the  time  clock;  it  only  took 
me  twenty  minutes  to  get  to  my  machine  this  morning!" 


WILKINSON 


Any  Week 

Continued  from  page  4 


have.  Mr.  Herman  Stylerof  New  York 
ty  reports  that  he  was  riding  in  a 
owded  elevator  in  the  Public  Library. 
:isurely,  as  befits  a  Public  Library  ele- 
ctor, it  was  descending  from  the  third 
por.  At  the  second,  several  people 
arted  to  get  off,  changed  their  minds, 
owded  in  again.  Also,  several  people 
arted  to  get  on,  found  themselves 
farmed  under  by  the  first  group,  and 
scided  to  take  the  stairs.  The  operator, 
dignified  gentleman,  waited  patiently 
hile  his  passengers  sorted  themselves 
Jt  and  made  up  their  minds.  Then  he 
osed  the  doors,  turned  to  his  passen- 
prs  and  in  a  measured,  academic  voice 
>oke:  "Pardon,  but  which  way  were  we 
)ing?  Up  or  down?" 

LSO,  we're  notified  by  Mrs.  Nina  E. 
atkins  of  Mena,  Arkansas,  that  there 

a  restaurant  in  that  state  which  is 
#are  of  sugar  rationing  and  wishes  its 
istomers  to  be  equally  abreast  of  the 
mes.  The  proprietor  has  hung  a  large 
gn  over  his  counter:  Use  one  lump  of 
gar  and  stir  like  hell.  And  Miss  Ade- 
ide  Tinger  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  as- 
ires  us  that  when  she  recently  inquired 
f  a  very  small  boy  how  his  ailing  father 
as,  the  lad  replied,  "He  is  fine  ma'am, 
le  has  varicose  brains."  In  the  same 
irncrib,  we  include  the  story  of  the 

aftee  who  never  quite  managed  to 
:ep  in  step.  At  least  a  dozen  of  you 
ave  told  us  about  him  and  we're  in- 
uding  it.  hoping  it's  the  last  we'll  hear 
f  it.  Well,  the  platoon  sergeant  did  his 
est  to  get  the  kid  off  on  the  right  foot 

d  keep  him  there.    But  eventually  he 


gave  up.  When  a  new  lieutenant  spoke 
about  it,  the  sergeant  said:  "Well,  I've 
tried.  All  he  says  is  that  he'll  get  to 
wherever  we're  going  as  soon  as  the  rest 
of  us." 

TO  OUR  editorial.  Hurray  for  Georgia, 
wherein  we  extended  our  congratulations 
to  that  state  for  refusing  to  re-elect  Gene 
Talmadge  to  the  governorship,  we  have 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Ellis  Arnall,  who  will 
succeed  Gene.  He  appreciates  the  edi- 
torial and  says,  "We  will  try  not  to  let 
you  down.  Georgia  is  a  great  state  and 
1  hope  that  during  the  next  four  years, 
by  forthright  conduct  on  the  part  of  its 
officials,  we  will  remove  the  stigma  in- 
flicted upon  Georgia  by  disreputable 
government." 

WE'VE  just  seen  off  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  Fathers'  Day  exercises  at  his 
son's  school.  It's  a  nice  school  and  rather 
prides  itself  on  its  fathers.  Before  he 
boarded  the  train,  our  friend  showed  us 
a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  his 
boy  at  the  school.  It  was  brief:  "Dear 
Father."  wrote  the  lad.  "I  will  be  glad 
to  see  you.  Please  wear  a  dark  suit  and 
try  not  to  make  any  cracks  while  here. 
Cordially,  your  son." 

AND  from  Mr.  Eli  Frosen  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  comes  word  that  unless  some- 
thing definitely  victorious  falls  to  the  lot 
of  our  Armed  Forces  soon.  Mr.  Frosen 
is  going  to  ask  some  congressman  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  "to  empower  the  President 
to  appoint  our  congressmen  and  let  the 
people  elect  the  generals."  ...       W.  D. 


Good  old  car... 

Nice  old 
car" 


And  don't  call  it  a  jalopy.  It's  a  decent,  self-respecting  American 
family  car — with  a  long  life  ahead  of  it,  we  hope. 
We're  taking  better  care  of  it  than  any  of  our  previous  cars,  and  we're 
driving  it  ever  so  much  more  carefully.  We're  almost  nursing  it  along. 
Not  that  we're  entirely  sentimental — we're  just  smart. 

What  with  gas  on  coupons  and  tires  on  priority,  we  all  want  Weed 
Tire  Chains  this  winter  to  prevent  waste  of  both  gas  and  rubber.  We've 
wasted  a  lot  of  gas  trying  to  get  through  snow  on  bare  spinning  tires. 
And  as  to  rubber!  We've  ground  off  plenty  trying  to  catch  traction 
when  we  should  have  used  Weeds.  But  not  any  more. 

So  what  is  the  best  buy  in  tire  chains?  It's  the  Weed  American  Bar- 
Reinforced  Tire  Chains  whose  special  features  give  more  than  double 
the  mileage.  That  saves  a  lot  of  steel,  too.  Next  in  popularity  is  the 
Weed  Regular,  standard  of  value  for  39  years. 

The  Weed  Americans  are  bar-reinforced  across  every  contact  link. 
It  is  this  bridge  of  steel  which  accounts  for  the  longer  wear. 

If  you  have  a  pair  of  serviceable  Weed  Chains  in  your  garage,  let 

your  service  station  examine  and  if 
necessary  recondition  them.  The  Weed 
Chain  factory  is  making  tire  chains  for 
every  type  of  Army  vehicle  and  the 
supply  available  for  civilian  use  is 
necessarily  limited. 

But  do  it  now—  get  ready  before  you 
run  into  snow  and  ice — either  with 
used  Weeds  reconditioned,  or  new  ones. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

York,  Pa.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  & 
CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


WEED  AMERICAN 

BAR.  REINFORCED     TIRE     CHAINS 
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The  League  Lives  On 

By  C.  G.  Hambro 

CHAIRMAN    OF   THE   SUPERVISORY   COMMITTEE    OF 
THE    LEAGUE    OF   NATIONS 


War  made  the  League  of 
Nations  an  orphan,  and  Japan  s 
vicious  enslavement  through 
narcotics  made  a  mockery  of  its 
most  constructive  program.  But 
the  League  carries  on,  here  and 
in  Canada,  preparing  for  the 
work  of  salvage  that  lies  ahead 


BECAUSE  there  isn't  much  in  the 
papers  nowadays  about  the  League 
of  Nations,  most  people  think  the 
so-called  Great  Experiment  has  blown 
up.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
not  be  better  or  stronger  than  the  gov- 
ernments constituting  its  membership, 
and  that  it  was  unable  to  preserve  peace, 
the  League  is  still  very  active  and  far 
from  a  failure.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
news  to  you  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  functioning  not  only  or  mainly  from 
Geneva  but  also  from  offices  in  Mon- 
treal. Quebec:  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Not  the  least  of  its  current  work  is  the 
continuing  general  supervision  of  agree- 
ments regarding  the  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  With  a  war  on, 
the  importance  of  this  activity  has  been 
greatly  increased.  First,  however,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  League  and  see  how  it 
has  weathered  the  past  few  stormy  years. 

The  1942  list  of  members  contains  46 


names  In  addition  to  the  full  members, 
there  are  Brazil  and  the  United  states. 
I  Ik-  formei  is  B  signatory  power  to  the 
opium  conventions;  the  latter  is  also  a 
supporter  ol  every  antinarcotic  activity. 
Both  are  members  of  the  International 
I  abor  Organization,  Brazil  also  adhering 
to  the  Permanenl  Court  of  International 
Justice  01  the  46  countries.  26  are  at 
war,  19  are  more  or  less  neutral,  and  the 
other  is  Bulgaria.  Of  the  26  warring 
countries,  22  belong  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  only  member  states  actually  light- 
ing against  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
(  ovenanl  o(  the  League  are  Finland  and 
Rumania  which,  like  Denmark.  Thailand 
and  Bulgaria,  have  not  paid  any  contri- 
bution to  the  League  since  they  came 
under  Axis  dominance.  The  other  states, 
however,  continue  to  pay  dues.  Despite 
financial  difficulties  and  the  tremendous 
strain  under  which  their  treasuries  are 
working.  Great  Britain,  India,  Canada. 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land have  paid  their  contributions 
promptly  this  year.  Belgium,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece,  Luxemburg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Yugoslavia — all 
these  invaded  and  occupied  countries 
contribute  to  the  League  budget. 

It  is  true  that,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  have  not  met  since 
December,  1939.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 


league  has  not  been  front-page  slull 
since  (hen.  But  in  1938  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  of  the  League  acted  with 
foresight  and  established  an  emergency 
order  so  remarkably  efficient  and  elastic 
that  the  league  has  been  able  to  carry 
on.  The  Assembly,  on  September  30, 
1938.  delegated  its  financial  and  adminis- 
trative powers  to  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mission, or,  technically  speaking,  to  the 
secretary  general  and  the  director  of  the 
International  Labor  OHice,  who  were  em- 
powered to  make  all  decisions,  includ- 
ing financial  regulations,  "acting  with 
the  approval  of  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee." 

Committee  Session  in  Montreal 

These  powers  were  renewed  by  the 
League  Assembly  in  December,  1939, 
and  for  nearly  three  years,  the  Super- 
visory Committee  has  acted  for  the  As- 
sembly and  for  the  Council.  At  a  full 
session  in  Montreal  in  August,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  League  budget  for 
1943,  so  that  automatically,  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  League  will 
send  the  state  members  their  bill  for  next 
year's  contribution. 

The  committee  met  in  Montreal  be- 
cause Geneva  is  no  longer  the  main 
working  center  for  League  activities. 
When  Holland  and  Belgium  were  over- 
run in  the  summer  of  1940  and  France 
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was  invaded,  Geneva  was  no  long« 
very  healthy  spot  for  international  w< 
and    there    was   a    reasonable    tear 
Switzerland  might  be  attacked  at  anyi 
ment      Some    very    good    and    brc 
minded   friends  of  the   League   in 
country  then  took  an  initiative  that 
remain  bright  in  League  history 

The  Institute  of  Advanced  Study 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Princeton 
versity  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
Medical  Research  sent  an  invitation 
the  League  of  Nations  to  move  all 
nonpolitical  sections  of  the  League 
retariat  to  Princeton  for  the  duration 
the  war.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitati| 
this  invitation  was  accepted  and, 
great  difficulty.  Doctor  Alexander  Lo 
day,  the  director  of  the  economic, 
cial    and    transit    departments    of 
League  Secretariat,  succeeded  in  getd 
out  of  Geneva  with  his  staff  to  establ 
his    headquarters    at   Princeton    bef| 
Christmas,  1940. 

At  about  the  same  time,  John  G. 
nant,  now  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Londl 
then  director  of  the  International  Lai 
Organization,  accepted  an  invitatl 
from  McGill  University,  Montreal,! 
establish  the  Labor  Office  in  Canal 
(Continued  on  page  92 J 


Japan's  inhuman  use  of  narcoi 
as  a  weapon  against  western  cl 
lization  dates  back  to  her  rei 
diation  of  the  League  of  Natd 
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Wt   MAKE   SIX 
POPULAR   KINDS 

Dry  Martini,  71  proof 

Martini,  60  proof 

Manhattan,  65  proof 

Side  Car,  60  proof 

Old  Fashioned, 

80  proof 

Daiquiri,  70  proof 


HEUBLEIN5 


ttW^   //« 


(URY  MARTINI, 


^^C'l' 


It  may  be  getting  harder  by  the  minute  to  obtain  the  best  ingre- 
dients, but  cheer  UP— you  can  still  get  a  good  Dry  Martini,  the 
Heublein  way.  Here  in  this  famous  botherless  bottle  are  mellow 
marvels,  made  with  genuine  Milshire  Gin— the  rare  and  precious 
pot-still  gin— and  the  world's  finest  vermouth  for  Dry  Martinis! 
Already  mixed  and  ready  to  serve— in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
bar.  No  waste .  .  .  any  left  in  the  bottle  keep  perfectly.  Neither 
love  nor  money  can  buv  better  ingredients  or  make  a  better  cock- 
tail! Order  a  bottle,  or  a  case,  from  your  liquor  store— today! 
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FREE-We  have  a  recipe 
booklet  of  good  and  cle\  er 
cocktail  snacks  that  many 
people  rave  about.  Address 
Box  C  . . .  G.  F.  Heublein 
&  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 
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ALWAYS     MADY    •    ALWAYS     RIGHT 


iMilshire  Gin  used  is  90  proof,  distilled  from  100ry  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  G.  F.  Heublein  A  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MISTER  RIGHT 

By  Corey  Ford  and  Alastair  MacBain 
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SECOND  LIEUTENANT  JIMMY  WRIGHT— 
I  "Mister  Right"  to  all  the  crew — crouched  behind 
'  his  navigator's  table  as  the  bomber  floundered 
and  zigzagged  >in  an  erratic  course,  dodging  the  storm's 
perilous  front.  For  an  instant,  <.  lick  of  blue  lightning 
illuminated  the  whole  tumbled  chaos  of  the  clouds. 
Then  the  ship  flipped  over  helplessly  on  her  nose,  and 
the  pilot  had  to  haul  the  stick  clear  back  into  his  lap 
to  .'evel  her  off  again. 

Jimmy  checked  his  compass  and  chronometer.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  he  could  see  the  radioman 
fumble  with  his  set.  shake  his  head  hopelessly:  "Dead 
as  a  smelt.  Must  have  been  the  lightning."  The  tail 
gunner  beside  him  swallowed  his  Adam's  apple  with 
an  effort.  They  were  scared,  he  saw — badly  scared. 
The  pilot  looked  back  at  them  and  grinned  and  made 
a  quick  "O"  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger:  the  Air 
Forces  gesture  of  okay,  everything's  jake,  it's  going  to 
be  all  right. 

Jimmy  didn't  grin  back.  He  was  scared,  too:  sick 
with  fear,  fear  that  he  was  wrong.  Fear  that  they 
would  find  out  that  he  was  wrong.  .  .  . 

A  vertical  current  caught  the  plane  and  shook  it 
like  a  terrier.  Jimmy  worked  feverishly,  jotting  down 
each  new  heading  as  they  veered  to  duck  the  storm. 
He  had  to  keep  track,  had  to  be  ready  to  give  the  right 
course  when  they  got  clear  of  the  storm.  They  were 
all  depending  on  him,  he  knew;  and  he  wasn't  sure. 
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pilot: 

in  the 
indis- 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Mister  Right  wasn't  sure. 
He  hadn't  been  able  to  get  an  accurate  drift  reading 
for  over  an  hour. 

The  interphone  clicked:     "Navigator  from 
Got  a  reading?  Gas  is  getting  low." 

He  tried  to  stall  a  little,  hoping  for  a  break 
clouds,  a  glimpse  of  a  star,  anything.    He  said 
creetly,  "Pilot  from  navigator:  Ought  to  be  about  over 
Ellsworth,  according  to  my  D.  R." 

The  pilot  answered,  "I'll  go  down  to  a  thousand. 
Maybe  there'll  be  an  opening." 

Jimmy  felt  the  ship  begin  to  nose  down,  and  his 
palms  grew  moist  inside  his  clenched  fists.  He  knew 
what  it  meant  if  he  were  wrong — they  would  ditch 
him  when  they  got  back,  and  take  on  another  navi- 
gator. 

He  spread  his  fingers  agonizingly  at  the  thought, 
and  clenched  them  again.  More  than  anything  in  his 
life,  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  big  bomber's  nine- 
man  team.  That  was  why  he  had  joined  the  Air 
Forces,  so  he  could  belong  to  a  team  like  that.  That 
was  why  he  haa  put  in  for  navigator;  he'd  always  been 
good  at  math,  he  was  painstakingly  accurate — that  was 
how  his  nickname  first  got  pinned  on  him — and  he  fig- 
ured it  was  his  one  sure  way  to  be  outstanding,  to  be 
accepted  as  a  member  of  a  Fortress  crew. 

But  things  weren't  panning  out.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  crew .  and  yet  he  wasn't  one  of  them.    They 


He  jumped  to  the  window  with  his  octant,  toe] 
reading.   One  other  star;  one  more  shot  and  he  i 
gel   a  fix.    He  watched   through  the  window, 


were  polite,  respectful — and  cold.    He  couldn't  i 
stand  why  they  were  cold.     He  had  worked  so| 
to  be  right:  and  still  they  seemed  almost  resentf 
had  been  the  same  back  in  school;  he  had  goneoi] 
manager  of  football,  had   lugged  watcrbucke 
su;iped  muddy  cleats  and  never  overlooked  a 
and  later  the  coach  had  congratulated  him  in  fr 
the  whole  team  and  said  he  aidn't  know  what 
have  done  without  their  Mister  Right.    And  the 
had  snickered. 

Mister  Right.    The  nickname  had  followed ( 
all  the  way  out  here.    They  were  very  courteou 
behind  hi:  back  he  knew  he  was  still  Mister  Right 
the  same  slurring  emphasis.    They  never  took  I 
their  confidences,  never  asked  him  to  join  the 
poker  game  or  drop  downtown  at  night  for  a 
There  was  this  barrier  between  them,  a  barriel 
could  feel  but  couldn't  break  down.     At  meals  I 
said,   "Good    morning,    Lieutenant   Wright." 
didn't  say,  "Hiya,  Jimmy,  kid,  squeeze  in  here." 
acted  as  though  he  weren't  human,  almost. 

The  big  bomber  was  leveling  off  again:  he  watl 
the  altimeter  needle  drop  to  a  thousand  feet,  and 
a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  showed  a  gap  in  the  elf 
below  them.    His  heart  seemed  to  stop.    Throug 
hole,  incredibly,  he  saw  a  waste  of  lashing  green  I 
the  huge  offshore  rollers  of  the  Pacific.    The 
voice  over  the  interphone  was  curt:    "Navigator 
pilot:    Where  are  we?" 

IT  HAD  happened  at  last.  Now  it  was  all  ove 
was  the  end  of  everything,  he  told  himself. 
Right  was  washed  up;  Mister  Right  was  wrong, 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  barely  audible,  a  thing  he 
never  said  before  in  his  life,  "Pilot  from  navigat 
don't  know  .  .  ." 

He  looked  dully  at  the  fog;  and  then,  incredibl| 
heard  the  pilot's  reassuring  voice:     "Okay,  Jir 
Keep  working.    We'll  find  it  somehow." 

He  repeated  it  to  himself  wonderingly.    Jimnr, 
we'll  find  it  .  .  .  okay.  .  .  .  He  couldn't  believe] 
heard  right.    He  was  wrong;  and  yet  he  was  still  | 
of  the  team.    He  was  more  than  that:  suddenly  he 
one  of  them  now.    Still  he  couldn't  understand, 
radioman  tapped  his  arm,  pointed  eagerly  at  a  I 
star  shining  through  a  break  in  the  fog.    Why, 
were  all  working  for  him,  pulling  for  him  now.  I 
jumped  to  the  window  with  his  octant,  took  his  r| 
ing  46°  50'.    One  other  star,  he  prayed;  one  more  • 
and  he  could  get  a  fix.    He  watched  through  the 
dow,  tense.     The  tail  gunner  nudged  him:     "1 
about  a  slug  of  coffee?"    He  took  a  grateful  swal 
from  the  paper  cup,  set  it  down  hurriedly.    Off  t(l 
right,  an  orange  star  winked  briefly.    Arcturus,  hel 
pretty  sure.     He  iotted  down  its  elevation,  notecl 
chronometer,   thumbed   through   his  celestial   a[ 
nac.  .  .  . 

Something  warm  seemed  to  be  coursing  thrcl 
his  veins.    It  wasn't  the  coffee;  it  was  blooa.    HeF 
not  a  machine  any  more.     He  was  a  human  b>\ 
That  was  the  way  they  thought  of  him  now.    M;j 
that  was  why  they  had  resented  him  before:  maj 
he  thought,  there's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  right, 
was  beginning  to  understand.  The  radioman  was  1 1 
ning  across  the  aisle  at  him:  the  tail  gunner  restl 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  bent  over  him,  watching 
work.    He  felt  the  weight  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  I 
in  a  vibrant  voice  he  had  never  heard  himself  usel 
fore  in  his  life,  "Pilot  from  navigator:     New  co[ 
zero-nine-zero.     Rainier  dead  ahead   in   about 
minutes." 

"Navigator  from  pilot:     Roger." 

The  big  bomber  banked  to  turn,  the  mol 
throbbed.  And  then,  all  at  once,  the  intercom  tuil 
into  a  party  line,  eight  excited  voices  seemed  to  crl 
it  at  the  same  time,  he  heard  the  pilot's  highly  [ 
orthodox  shout.  "Hot  damn!"  They  had  run  oul 
the  fog  abruptly:  ahead  of  them,  like  a  statioil 
cloud  above  the  clouds,  the  peak  of  Rainier  shon| 
the  moonlight,  pointing  the  way. 

The  tail  gunner  was  thumping  him  on  the  bl 
eagerly.  Across  the  aisle  the  radioman  caJ 
".  .  .  and  from  now  on.  it's  Mister  Wrong!"  The  ]| 
turned  and  grinned  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

Jimmy  couldn't  say  anything.    He  could  only 
back,  and  make  an  "O"  with  his  thumb  and  forefin| 
the  Air  Forces  gesture  of  okay,  everything's  jake. 
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The  gift  of  good  taste  .  .  .  with 
comfort  and  quality  features  he'll 
appreciate.  Formfit  tailoring  .  .  . 
Sanforized  fabrics  .  .  .  Adamized 
collars  .  .  .  the  smartest  of  new 
patterns. 

At    Belltr    Men's    Shop)    Everywhere 

ADAM  SHIRTS 

A  DIVISION  OF 

§J5T'ADAM  HATS.  New  York  City 


"Here's  My  Secret 
i       of  Perfect 


Pipe  Smoking' 


•*tt9    Rum  ♦  M*pte 
Tobacco  Corp 


i% 


It  took  me  15  years  to 
discover  the  secret  of 
this  entirely  new  smok- 
ing   thrill!    Try    it! 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  SAMPLE 


The  secret  of  Rum  and  Maple  distinction 
lies  in  the  exclusive  blending  process  by 
which  I  combined  four  carefully  aged  tobac- 
cos (one  of  which  is  rare  Syrian  Latakia) 
with  mellow  imported  Jamaica  Red  Heart 
Rum  and  pure  Vermont  Maple  .  .  .  produc- 
ing an  extremely  mild,  fragrant  smoke  com- 
pletely unlike  anything  else  you've  ever 
tried.  So  clean  and  aromatic  it's  a  sure  hit 
with  everyone  —  even  the  ladies!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Original 
Rum  and  Maple  to- 
day —  or  for  a  gen- 
erous free  sample 
package— write  Rum 
and  Maple,  Dept  4C, 
191— 4th  Avenue, 
New    York    City. 


RUM  ,/<' 

MAPLE 

PIPE   MIXTURE 


Ideal  Xmas  gift  for 
men  in  the  service  is 
this  grand  tobacco  in 
a  handsome  and  dis- 
tinctive Rum  Barrel 
Humidor    Package. 
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The  All -America  Football  Team 


nanovich,    Alabama.     Back:    Sinkwich, 
Georgia. 

SOUTHWEST 

Gregory 

Tackle:  Mauldin,  University  of  Texas. 
Backs:  McKay,  University  of  Texas; 
Nix.T.C.U. 

SOUTH 

Keeler 

Guards:  Hardy,  Georgia  Tech;  Ram- 
sey, William  &  Mary.  Center:  Dom- 
nanovich,  Alabama.  Back:  Sinkwich, 
Georgia. 

BIG  SIX  AND  MISSOURI  VALLEY 

McBride 

Backs:  Steuber,  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Evans,  University  of  Kansas;  G. 
Dobbs,  University  of  Tulsa. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

H.  B.  Smith 

Ends:  Ferguson,  California;  Beals, 
Santa  Clara.  Guard:  Taylor,  Stanford. 
Center:  Harrison,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Backs:  Waterfield,  U.C.L.A.; 
Kennedy,  Washington  State;  Fellows, 
Fresno  State. 

Varnell 

Ends:  Ferguson,  Washington  State; 
Susoeff,  Washington  State;  Beals,  Santa 
Clara.  Guard:  Taylor,  Stanford.  Cen- 
ter: Harrison,  Washington.  Backs: 
Waterfield,  U.C.L.A.;  Kennedy,  Wash- 
ington State;  Roblin,  Oregon;  Jurkovich, 
California. 

The  Centers 

Four  centers  led  the  field.  They 
were  Domnanovich,  Alabama's  captain 
and  three-year  star,  Naumetz  of  Boston 
College,  Pregulman  of  Michigan  and 
Harrison  of  Washington.  Alabama's 
powerful  defense  this  season  against  all 
running  plays  was  due  largely  to  Dom- 
nanovich, who  passed  perfectly  all  year 
and  was  a  power  on  defense.  "Domnano- 
vich's  play  against  Georgia  and  Georgia 
Tech  was  as  fine  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  Frank  Thomas,  Alabama 
coach. 

Naumetz,  Pregulman  and  Harrison 
were  far  above  the  average,  and  so  was 
Moseley  of  Yale. 

The  Guards 

The  decision  on  the  selection  of  guards 
was  just  as  close.  Among  the  leaders 
were  Houston  of  Ohio  State,  Franks  of 
Michigan,  Hardy  of  Georgia  Tech  and 
Taylor  of  Stanford.  Houston  and  Franks 
were  given  the  nod,  although  Hardy  of 
Georgia  Tech  got  strong  recommenda- 
tions from  all  who  played  against  him. 
Hardy  was  a  member  of  a  strong  Tech 
line,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Tay- 
lor was  one  of  Stanford's  best  men.  It 
was  not  easy  to  stand  out  in  that  forward 
wall. 

The  Tackles 

As  usual,  theTe  was  a  scarcity  of  out- 
standing tackles.  Tackle  consistency  is 
rare.  The  aggressive  ones  often  get 
mousetrapped,  while  the  unaggressive 
ones  are  too  often  merely  dead  weight. 
In  the  leading  list  we  have  Wildung,  Min- 
nesota's big  captain;  Olds,  the  night-fly- 
ing star  in  a  strong  Army  line;  Wistert, 
one  of  Michigan's  best  for  three  years 
and  highly  rated  by  Fritz  Crisler;  Csuri 
of  Ohio  State,  and   Mauldin,  the   big, 
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fast  21 5-pounder  from  Texas.  It  must  be 
admitted  there  is  no  decisive  choice  here. 
Wildung  has  been  a  Minnesota  star  for 
three  years.  He  was  close  to  making 
the  All-America  a  year  ago.  Wistert's 
three-year  record  has  put  him  close  to 
Wildung.  Olds  had  to  face  unusual 
handicaps.  It  isn't  so  simple  to  be  in  the 
sky  after  midnight,  to  be  up  before  dawn, 
to  carry  on  a  hard  day's  schedule,  and 
then  play  football.  Olds  more  than  met 
all  qualifications.  Red  Blaik,  Army  coach, 
and  Andy  Gustafson,  Blaik's  assistant, 
rate  Olds  high  up  in  line  play,  both  on 
offensive  and  defensive. 

The  Ends 

The  two  end  places  brought  out  some 
keen  stretch  running.  As  a  starter  there 
was  Currivari  of  Boston  College — big, 
fast,  alert.  Currivan  is  a  deadly  blocker, 
a  savage  tackier,  a  high-class  operator  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  pass.  Just  back  of 
Currivan  we  have  Schreiner  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Dove  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  latter  are  two  of  the  best  ends  that 
football  has  known  in  some  time.  Both 
were  stars  last  season.  Dove  was  smart 
all  year — and  so  was  Schreiner.  In  a 
final  checkup  the  Badger  entry  made  the 
grade  with  only  a  half-stride  to  spare. 


Wisconsin    was    one    of    the 
strongest    teams,    playing    one    ol( 
game's  hardest  schedules.    The  ra 
tween  Schreiner  and  Dove  was  a 
finish. 

The  Backs 

It  is  always  in  the  backfield  tha 
scramble  reaches  its  high  point.  I 
can  be  seen  and  checked  and  f< 
where  linemen  can't.  When  the 
opened  there  was  a  record  numb 
great  backs.  Injuries  cut  many  of 
down.  At  the  finish  we  had  Hillenc 
of  Indiana,  Holovak  of  Boston  Co 
Sinkwich  of  Georgia,  Governali  ol 
lumbia,  Glen  Dobbs  of  Tulsa  and  C 
berry  of  Georgia  Tech  up  aro 
front. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was 
and  Sarringhaus  of  Ohio  State,  Hire 
Wisconsin,  Craft  of  Alabama  and  W 
field  of  U.C.L.A.  Hillenbrand,  pi 
as  the  best  back  in  the  fast-moving 
west,  was  placed  at  quarter.  He  i 
diana's  signal  caller,  as  well  as  a 
passer  and  ball  carrier.  Holov; 
combination  fullback  and  halfbacl 
active,  crushing  powerhouse,  was  w 
front  at  fullback.  Sinkwich,  a  three- 
star,  Georgia's  main  hope  all  ye; 
passer  and  ball  carrier,  took  over  the 


Richard  Wildung,  tackle,  University  of  Minnesota.    Home,  Lu- 
verne,  Minn.    A  three-year  star  chosen  over  Michigan's  Wistert 
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VICTORY  AT  PUT-IN-BAY 


Lindell  Houston,  guard,  Ohio  State.     Home,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Houston  got  the  nod  in  a  close  race  with  Hardy  of  Georgia  Tech 


spot.  This  left  the  only  vacancy  between 
Governali  of  Columbia  and  Dobbs  of 
Tulsa.  Governali,  who  tied  Dave 
O'Brien's  passing  record,  has  been  a  one- 
man  team.  A  60-minute  player,  he  has 
been  working  against  better  teams  all 
year,  and  yet  has  kept  Columbia  in  the 
fight  week  after  week.  The  big  Lion  has 
certainly  been  the  most  useful  single 
player  any  team  has  known.  In  addition 
to  his  passing  and  kicking  he  has  also 
been  Columbia's  best  defensive  worker. 
At  least  three  opposing  coaches  rate  him 
above  Sid  Luckman,  for  Luckman  was 
working  with  a  far  better  team.  And 
Luckman's  record  with  the  Bears  is  too 
well  known  for  any  extended  comment. 

It  was  difficult  to  leave  such  a  fine 
back  as  Glen  Dobbs  of  Tulsa  off  the  first 
team.  For  two  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  backs  in  football.  But  Gover- 
nali's  brilliant  all-season  contest  against 
heavy  odds  can't  be  overlooked. 

This,  then,  is  1942s  list  of  those  who 
join  the  long  line  of  football  immortals 
—a  team  that  holds  its  own  with  any  on 
the  famed  roster. 

The  End 


Michael  Holovak,  fullback,  Boston 
College.  Home,  Lansford,  Pa.  An 
active,  crushing  powerhouse  and  a 
combination  halfback  and  fullback 
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SOUTH  AND  SOUTHEAST 

FRED  DIGBT,  New  Orleans  Hem-Tribune 

FRED  RUSSELL,  Nashville  Banner 


SOUTH 

O.  B.  KEELER,  Atlanta  Journal 


MISSOURI  VALLEY— BIG  SLX 
CLYDE  E.  McBRIDE,  Kansas  City  Star 


MIDWEST 

H.  G.  SALSINGER,  Detroit  News 

GEORGE  A.  BARTON,  Minneapolis  Tribune 


EAST 

STANLEY  WOODWARD,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


SOUTHWEST 

LLOYD  GREGORY,  Houston  Post 


PACIFIC  COAST 

HARRY  B.  SMITH,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

GEORGE  M.  VARNELL,  Seattle  Times 


YEARS  of  Quality  Manufacturing 


...GAVE  AMERICA  THE 

FAMOUS 

LAKE  ERIE 

WINE  ISLANDS 


9  When  Perry's  guns  ceased  tiring  in  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie. ..in  1 81 3. ..a  district  des- 
tined to  be  famous  for  its  wine  was  saved 
for  America!  Brilliantly  this  commander 
quit  his  disabled  flagship  in  mid-battle 
...rowed  under  heavy  fire  to  another  ship... 
then  led  our  fleet  to  overwhelming  victory! 

Today... as  celebrated  as  this  naval 
hero ...  is  the  wine  of  <£-k.,  the  finest  wine 
from  the  luscious  grapes  of  these  wine 
islands.  For  smart  holiday  gifts  and  gra- 
cious entertaining,  choose  delicious  £-k 
Sauternes.Burgundy, Sherry,  Delaware.  The 
Vermouths  are  unexcelled  for  cocktails. 
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■  c $ea/ffiHt-\vcu.  say 
Hi anks !  and  mean  it ! 


COMMANDO  KIT— Brand  new 
"tweed"  package,  streamlined 
wallet  style  with  snap  Fastener. 
New  shape  tall  jugs  <>f  cologne, 
lotion,  talc.  The  £ilt  for  -A 
"him",  soldier  or  civilian.      0 
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HE  CLEAN,  fresh  fragrance  of  heather  and  fern,  the 
"right"  feel  of  the  first  quality  ingredients,  the  sturdy  jugs  of 
stone ...  all  tell  you  that  Seaforth  is  made  especially  for  men. 
The  perfect  gift  to  give,  or  get!  Smartly  packaged,  $1  to  $7. 


STONE  MUG  of  hard-milled, 
long  lasting  shaving  soap  for 
luxury  shaves  . . .  JUG  of  fine,  -4 
almost  invisible  talc.    Each,      I 


delicate,  clean 
.  bracing  to  the 
very  fine,  very     1% 


COLOGNE 
Fragrance  . 
skin.  TALC 
smooth,  pleasant  to  use.  Set, 


THE  CLANSMAN— smart  new- 
package  containing  lotion, 
cologne,  talc.  Perfect  finale 
to  a  smooth,  clean  shave  .  . . 
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EVERYTHING  for  a  perfect 
shave,  except  the  razor.  Mug 
oi  shaving  soap,  Face-fresh-     O 


ening  lotion,  fine  talc.  Set, 
Available  in  Canada  at  slightly  higher  prices. 


Indian  mother  carrying  baby  negotiates  a  hair-raising  Bolivian  lane 
with  practiced  ease.    The  precocious  papoose,  below,  turns  out  to   "-if 
camera  fan  and  finds  Donald  Duck  a  willing  subject  in  the  marke'  !c 
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i  | horse  on  the  Argentine  pampas 

bone-cracking  enthusiasm  to 

i;ood  gaucho  out  of  £1  Goofy 


RIOT 
FROM  RIO 


THE  debonair  gentleman  at  the  left 
is  Jose  Carioca,  Brazilian  ambas- 
sador to  the  world.  The  pompous 
little  parrot,  a  Brazilian  national  charac- 
ter, appears  in  Saludos  Amigos,  Walt 
Disney's  contribution  to  intercontinental 
good  will  and  hilarity.  As  an  indication 
of  the  warmth  of  Disney's  feeling  for  our 
Latin-American  neighbors,  he  has  al- 
lowed Joe  Carioca  to  top  Donald  Duck, 
a  pretty  smart  fellow  himself. 

Disney  took  a  crew  to  South  America 
and  made  a  film  which  has  four  sections: 
Donald  Duck's  adventures  at  Lake  Titi- 
caca;  the  story  of  Pedro,  the  little  mail 
plane  that  carries  on  in  Chile  when 
Papa  and  Mamma  planes  are  under  the 
weather;  El  Gaucho  Goofy,  perhaps  the 
funniest  of  all  Disney  conceits,  bringing 
Goofy  as  a  Texas  cowboy  to  the  Ar- 
gentine pampas;  and  the  closing  se- 
quence with  Joe  and  his  samba  crew  in 
Brazil. 

Disney's  artists  covered  the  whole 
continent  for  scenes  and  background. 
The  film  is  a  novelty,  showing  the  gath- 
ering of  the  material,  its  development 
into  sketches,  the  complete  job  itself. 
The  water-color  sketches  are  of  startling 
beauty.  Since  the  picture  runs  a  few  min- 
utes short  of  an  hour,  it  was  first  put  on 
in  South  America  as  part  of  a  double 
bill.  That  was  stopped  by  audiences 
threatening  to  tear  down  the  theater  if 
they  didn't  repeat  Saludos  Amigos 
(Hello,  Friends).  The  picture  has  broken 
all  theater  records  down  there. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  musical 
films  to  be  done  by  Disney  as  a  result 
of  his  tour.  Two  others  are  now  in  the 
development  stage.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  using  Donald  Duck  again  because 
of  his  accent.  Argentinians  swore  he  was 
speaking  Portuguese;  the  Brazilians  were 
just  as  positive  it  was  Hungarian;  some 
keen-eared  listeners  even  suspected  it 
was  profanity.  Donald  says  nothing, 
being  still  too  sore  about  Joe  Carioca. 

— K.  C. 


ro  the  baby  airplane  gets  his  big  chance  to  carry  the  mail  when  Papa 

es  down  with  a  cold  in  the  cylinders;  here  Pedro  pauses  to  sky- 

with  a  flabbergasted  condor  high  over  the  peaks  of  the  Andes 


C— Sport  Check 
*H  — Renaissance  Fouh 

R  — Paisley  Foulard 

I  —Regimental  Stripe 
*S  —Gallic  Foulard 

T  —  Novelty  Stripe 

M  — Paisley  Print 

A  — Country  Stripe 

$  —  Monotone 
•ANTIQUE  OKNAMCNTAIS 
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BOTANY  WORSTED  MIUS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J.  •  Ties  •  Men's  &  Women's  Wear 
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This  fountain  pen 
is  his  buddy  .  .  . 
always  with  him 
and    always 
ready  to  pen  a 
letter    home.    A 
letter    from 
home    means 
everything  to 
him.  .  .  .  Two 
WEAREVERS, 
one    for    him 
and   one  for 
you  .  .  .  will 
keep  the  let- 
ters  coming 
and    going. 
Be  sure    to 
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FOUNTAIN   PENS 
MECHANICAL  PENCILS 

REFILL  LEADS 

at  Department  Stores, 

Stationery  Stores, 

Drug  Stores  and 

Variety  Chain  Stores 
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FOUNTAIN   PENS 

Site*     1896 

DAVID  KAHN,  Inc.,  NORTH  BERGEN.  N.J. 
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The  League  Lives  On 

Continued  from  page  84 


and  with  remarkable  energy  and  talent 
he  and  the  deputy  director,  Edward  J. 
Phelan,  now  Mr.  Winant's  successor, 
managed  to  get  a  large  staff  out  of  Swit- 
zerland, across  France  and  Spain  to  Lis- 
bon and  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  little  later  the  whole  opium  staff  of 
the  League  and  the  secretariat  of  the 
Central  Opium  Board  were  transferred 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  big  building 
of  the  Labor  Office  in  Geneva  is  left  only 
a  small  staff  of  caretakers  and  archivists. 
In  the  great  Palais  des  Nations,  Acting 
Secretary  General  Sean  Lester  resides 
with  a  staff  of  some  ninety  functionaries. 

Under  the  Covenant,  Geneva  is  the 
seat  of  the  League,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  still  achieved  there,  but  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  stimulating.  Germans 
fill  all  the  hotels  and  are  looking  at  the 
great  building  with  voracious  eyes.  They 
have  already  established  their  own  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  Ber- 
lin; they  have  grabbed  the  International 
Institute  for  Intellectual  Co-operation  in 
Paris,  and  are  planning  to  build  up  their 
own  league. 

Vichy  France  Pays  Up 

Because  international  meetings  can  be 
held  no  longer  at  Geneva,  the  Supervis- 
ory Committee  has  met  elsewhere  for 
three  years:  1940  in  Lisbon,  1941  and 
1942  in  Montreal.  No  single  state  has 
protested  against  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Supervisory  Committee  or  the  budg- 
ets adopted  in  this  unfamiliar  way. 

This  is  remarkable;  and  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  France 
— even  during  these  years  of  distress  and 
disaster — has  lived  up  to  her  interna- 
tional traditions  in  this  field.  The  Vichy 
government  has  paid  in  full  the  ordinary 
French  contribution  to  the  League  for 
1940  and  1941. 

Incidentally,  no  state  that  is  a  member 
of  the  League  can  cease  being  a  member 
unless  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
the  Covenant — one  of  them  being  to  pay 
the  contribution  to  the  League.  All  the 
Axis  states  paid  before  they  quit  as  mem- 
bers; Italy  and  Japan  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Germany  under  grumbling  and 
attempts  of  evasion.  The  only  country 
that  has  refused  to  honor  its  obligations 
is  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
Franco  government  gave  notice  of  resig- 
nation from  the  League,  it  was  stated 
that  Spain,  of  course,  would  fulfill  every 
obligation  to  the  League.  It  never  did. 
Technically  speaking,  Spain  is  still  a 
member  of  the  League  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
carry  on  the  whole  (although  simplified) 
machinery  gives  an  indication  of  the  im- 
portance that  the  governments  of  all 
these  countries  in  distress  attach  to  the 
League. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
League  has  been  its  handling  of  millions 
of  refugees;  but  the  refugee  problem  in 
the  near  future  will  be  on  a  more  tre- 
mendous scale,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sariat for  Refugees  is  now  established  in 
London,  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to 
become  most  active. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  completely  un- 
done the  excellent  work  of  the  League  in 
regulating  the  international  drug  traffic. 
The  first  Assembly  of  the  League  in  1920 
appointed  the  Opium  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  was  to  advise  the  Council  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  narcotic  drugs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939, 
twenty-four  governments,  representing 
virtually  all  the  nations  having  a  vital  in- 


terest— as  producers,  manufacturers  or 
consumers  of  drugs— participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1925,  there  was  established  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board,  com- 
posed of  eight  persons  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral clearinghouse  for  statistics  on  drug 
movements  and  it  has  the  power  and 
duty  of  imposing  an  embargo  on  exports 
of  drugs  to  a  country  which  has  ex- 
ceeded its  estimates  for  legitimate  use. 
The  supervisory  body  on  drugs  has  the 
duty  to  control  world  manufacture,  so 
that  international  trade  will  correspond 
closely  to  the  world's  medical  and  scien- 
tific needs,  and  it  works  in  close  co-op- 
eration with  police  authorities. 

The  United  States  government  has  al- 
ways taken  a  prominent  and  active  part 
in  the  effort  for  drug  control.  The  first 
step  to  create  an  international  front  to 
fight  narcotics  was  taken  by  President 
Taft  in  1909,  on  the  initiative  of  Bishop 
Brent  of  the  Philippines.  Today  we  are 
back  at  the  starting  point.  Once  more 
the  drug  situation  in  the  Philippines  is 
a  menace  to  the  whole  population. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  Japan's  war 
on  Western  civilization  started  as  a  great 
offensive  in  which  the  weapons  were  nar- 
cotic drugs.  The  Japanese  government 
has  had  three  obvious  objectives  in  this 
offensive:  to  gain  revenue,  to  corrupt  the 
Western  nations  and  to  weaken  and  en- 
slave the  population  of  territories  already 
invaded  or  marked  for  invasion  by  Ja- 
pan. 

Until  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  part  of  the 
Japanese  policy  to  encourage  smuggling 
of  narcotics  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  United  States.  One  shipment 
from  the  government-licensed  factory  at 
Osaka  was  seized  in  Seattle  from  four 
Japanese  a  few  years  ago.  It  totaled  a 
million  shots  of  morphine.  When  Prince 
Chichibu,  the  emperor's  brother,  came 
to  visit  the  United  States,  a  large  ship- 
ment of  morphine  was  concealed  in  the 
cargo  of  soybeans  on  board  the  boat  that 
brought  him. 

Opium — The  Fifth  Horseman 

The  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  in  a 
resolution  in  1937,  declared  that  "the 
situation  in  those  regions  (in  China) 
which  are  under  Japanese  influence  has 
deteriorated  to  an  alarming  extent."  All 
legal  control  of  the  narcotic  trade  has 
ceased  to  exist  since  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion in  August,  1937.  From  the  Japanese 
concession  in  Tientsin,  one  gang  of  traf- 
fickers alone  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  enough  heroin  to  supply  10,000 
addicts  for  one  year. 

The  international  fight  to  limit  and 
control  production  of  opium  and  cocaine 
has  been  turned  into  devastating  defeat 
wherever  the  Japanese  are  in  power. 
Conditions  in  occupied  China  are  be- 
yond belief,  and  the  Japanese  armies  are 
rapidly  degrading  and  depraving  the 
population  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of 
Java,  of  Thailand,  and  of  Indo-China 
and  Burma.  Their  navy  is  trying  to 
smuggle  narcotics  into  every  island  in  the 
Pacific.  Hundreds  of  opium  factories 
have  been  started  by  the  Japanese, 
mainly  in  Manchuria.  One  factory  at 
Kalgan  alone  has  an  output  of  more  than 
100  pounds  of  heroin  daily,  a  quantity 
fifteen  times  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
entire  world. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  illicit  "white  drugs"  of  the 
world  are  of  Japanese  origin,  manufac- 
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Unsanitary  film  collects  in  toilet  bow 
constantly.  It's  a  breeding  place  for  toil 
germs.  Sani-Flush  makes  it  simple  ar 
easy  to  keep  toilets  glistening-clean — witl 
out  scrubbing.  No  unpleasant  work.  U: 
Sani-Flush  at  least  twice  a  week  to  remo\  .. 
film,  stains,  incrustations  and  a  cause  i 
toilet  odors. 

Don't  confuse  Sani-Flush  with  ordinar 
cleansers.  It  works  chemically.  Even  clear 
the  hidden  trap.  (Also  cleans  out  auto  n 
diators  thoroughly.)  When  used  accorc 
ing  to  directions  on  the  can — San 
Flush  cannot  injure  septic  tanks  ( 
their  action  and  is  absolutely  safe  i 
all  toilet  connections  and  auto  coo. 
ing  systems.  Sold  everywhere  in  two  cor 
venient  sizes.  The  Hygieni 
Products  Co.,  Canton,  C 
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A  SWEU  GAME  FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Two— four  con  Kove  o  pock  of  fun  trying    I 
to  get  ELSIE,  the  famous  Cow,  ELMER  ond 
BEULAH  into  the  born.  No  dice— no  spin- 
ner—moves by  color  cubes.  Suspense  to  the 
last.  $1.25.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

SEICHOW  &  WGHTER  COMPANY 

(fomout  Gome  Mokfi  tor  ©r*r  75  y*ort) 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE      •       HEW  Y0IK,  N.  T. 


BLADE  RATIONIN! 

NO  WORRY  own  thi 


DURHAM    SHAVE 


1.  Ten  hollow-ground,  double-edge  blades— oti 
twice  thicker,  to  take  many  stroppings.  2V£  t>m' 
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in   the   Japanese    concession    of 
tsin,  in  and  around   Dairen  or  in 
r  cities  of  Manchuria,  Jehol  and  oc- 
ed  China.  According  to  the  Chinese 
Suppression  Commission,  estab- 
d   to   co-operate   with   the   Central 
im  Board  and  the  Supervisory  Body, 
Tientsin  plants  employ  1,000  Japa- 
-.  supervisors  and   several  thousand 
[/    aese  workers,  and  are  in  operation 
nty-four  hours  a  day.  Ten  thousand 
ons  a  year  are  dying  of  narcotic  ad- 
ion  without  any  provision  for  their 
rment. 

0  cruelties  committed  in  any  occu- 

1  country  can  be  compared  to  the 
lesale  corrupting  and  depraving  of 
ions  of  Chinese.    The  Nazis  torture 

body;  the  Japanese  degrade  and 
My  kill  the  soul.    Their  systematic 

nil.  toning  has  been  adopted  to  weaken 
iese  resistance  and  to  find  traitors 

■p.  |>ng  the  Chinese  because  drug  addicts 
do  anything  to  obtain  drugs  and  are 
ess  in  the  fight  against  the  invader. 
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fhen  the  United  States  took  over  the 
ippine  Islands,  the  sale  of  smoking 
im  to  the  people  was  forbidden  by 
government.  Now  it  is  enforced  by 
Japanese.  Wherever  they  come,  they 
up  hundreds  of  opium  dens,  very 

Jca#n  operated  as  brothels  of  the  filthiest 
i  cription.    They   have   established   a 
ter  system,  and  any  commodity  can 
xchanged  for  opium. 
Tie  forty  opium  dens  in  Nanking  give 

%    Japanese  a  monthly  revenue  of  $3,- 
,000.    If  we  estimate  that  they  are 

J  rating  10,000  dens  (in  Chinkiang  they 
|i  e  200,  in  the  International  Settlement 
hanghai  70,  in  Peiping  500,  in  Tsinan 

in  Tientsin  more  than  1,000,  and  so 

it  gives  them  $9,000,000,000  a  year. 
he  opium  dens  give  only  one  side  of 

picture.  Over  large  areas,  opium 
Dking  is  compulsory.  Each  morning 
anese  agents  make  a  door-to-door  de- 
ry  of  one  ounce  of  opium,  and  every 
se  has  to  buy.  The  dangers  of  famine 

steadily  growing,  not  only  because 
icts  cannot  do  much  work,  but  also 
ause  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fer- 

acres   are   now   given   over  to   the 

>py- 

Tie  same  policy  is  being  introduced  in 

Philippine   Islands  and  the   Dutch 

>t  Indies.  Two  small  illustrations  from 

cial  documents  will  indicate  to  what 

1  human  life  is  reduced  under  the 

nination  of  narcotics. 

|    )ne   is   from    Mukden,    in   October, 

1    6,  and  things  have  grown  worse  since 

D.   An  eyewitness  relates: 
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"Adjacent  to  a  ragpickers'  market 
about  a  reeking  open  sewer  are  some  fifty 
or  more  hovels  inhabited  by  the  lowest 
type  of  prostitutes  who,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  occupation,  also  openly  dis- 
pense narcotics.  The  setting  was  loath- 
some to  a  degree.  Demonstrating  with 
peculiar  force  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 
fect, there  lay  on  an  ash  heap  just  behind 
the  narcotic  brothels,  seven  naked  corpses 
which  had  evidently  been  stripped  of 
their  rags  by  fellow  addicts.  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  that  this  is  a  daily  sight, 
despite  regular  removal  of  the  bodies  by 
the  Red  Swastika  Society.  There  was  of- 
fered no  other  explanation  than  that 
these  dead  met  their  end  through  nar- 
cotics poisoning." 

The  other  is  from  a  report  from  Har- 
bin last  winter: 

"During  the  very  severe  Harbin  win- 
ters many  addicts  die  in  the  streets;  their 
corpses  are  left  for  days  in  the  streets, 
as  nobody  will  take  them  away.  Even 
the  dogs  sometimes  will  not  eat  them." 

The  Chinese  authorities  estimate  that 
thirteen  million  Chinese  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  have  become  opium 
addicts. 

Although  it  is  supposed  to  meet  every 
three  months,  the  Central  Opium  Board 
has  been  unable,  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions, to  convene  during  the  past  two 
years.  Some  of  the  members  are  in  occu- 
pied territories;  of  others,  there  has  been 
no  news.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  quorum.  So  the  six  men  meeting  at 
Montreal  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  board  two  new  members:  Dr.  F.  Woo 
of  China,  and  M.  J.  H.  Delgorge  of  Hol- 
land, both  of  whom  are  now  in  England. 
They,  with  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sir  Atul  Chatterjee  of  India,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  May,  the  U.  S.  representative 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  will  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Central  Board,  with  its  staff  of  ex- 
perts, met  in  London  in  September  to 
plan  the  counteroffensive  against  Japan 
on  the  opium  front. 

All  the  work  carried  on  by  the  League 
institutions  today  is  essential  for  the  task 
of  salvage  in  front  of  us,  for  the  intelli- 
gent co-ordination  of  all  nonmilitary 
efforts  of  the  moment,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  postwar  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction.  It  may  be  a  modest 
work  and  not  very  spectacular,  but  it 
is  intensely  useful  and  hope-inspiring, 
because  the  continued  support  of  gov- 
ernments gives  proof  that  the  world's 
largest  storehouse  of  international  ex- 
perience will  be  kept  in  order  and  that 
nations  still  have  faith  in  a  future  of  in- 
telligent world-wide  co-operation. 
The  End 


"Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir — it  was  the  only 
way  we  could  think  of  to  camouflage  it" 


ST.     SGT.     DOUGLAS    BORGSTEDT 
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The  League  Lives  On 
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and  with  remarkable  energy  and  talent 
he  and  the  deputy  director,  Edward  J. 
Phelan,  now  Mr.  Winant's  successor, 
managed  to  get  a  large  staff  out  of  Swit- 
zerland, across  France  and  Spain  to  Lis- 
bon and  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  little  later  the  whole  opium  staff  of 
the  league  and  the  secretariat  of  the 
Central  Opium  Board  were  transferred 
to  Washington;  D.  C.  In  the  big  building 
of  the  Labor  Office  in  Geneva  is  left  only 
a  small  staff  of  caretakers  and  archivists. 
In  the  great  Palais  des  Nations,  Acting 
Secretary  General  Sean  Lester  resides 
with  a  staff  of  some  ninety  functionaries. 

Under  the  Covenant,  Geneva  is  the 
seat  of  the  League,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  still  achieved  there,  but  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  stimulating.  Germans 
fill  all  the  hotels  and  are  looking  at  the 
great  building  with  voracious  eyes.  They 
have  already  established  their  own  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  Ber- 
lin; they  have  grabbed  the  International 
Institute  for  Intellectual  Co-operation  in 
Paris,  and  are  planning  to  build  up  their 
own  league. 

Vichy  France  Pays  Up 

Because  international  meetings  can  be 
held  no  longer  at  Geneva,  the  Supervis- 
ory Committee  has  met  elsewhere  for 
three  years:  1940  in  Lisbon,  1941  and 
1942  in  Montreal.  No  single  state  has 
protested  against  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Supervisory  Committee  or  the  budg- 
ets adopted  in  this  unfamiliar  way. 

This  is  remarkable;  and  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  France 
— even  during  these  years  of  distress  and 
disaster — has  lived  up  to  her  interna- 
tional traditions  in  this  field.  The  Vichy 
government  has  paid  in  full  the  ordinary 
French  contribution  to  the  League  for 
1940  and  1941. 

Incidentally,  no  state  that  is  a  member 
of  the  League  can  cease  being  a  member 
unless  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
the  Covenant — one  of  them  being  to  pay 
the  contribution  to  the  League.  All  the 
Axis  states  paid  before  they  quit  as  mem- 
bers; Italy  and  Japan  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Germany  under  grumbling  and 
attempts  of  evasion.  The  only  country 
that  has  refused  to  honor  its  obligations 
is  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
Franco  government  gave  notice  of  resig- 
nation from  the  League,  it  was  stated 
that  Spain,  of  course,  would  fulfill  every 
obligation  to  the  League.  It  never  did. 
Technically  speaking,  Spain  is  still  a 
member  of  the  League  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
carry  on  the  whole  (although  simplified) 
machinery  gives  an  indication  of  the  im 
portance  that  the  governments  of  all 
these  countries  in  distress  attach  to  the 
League. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
League  has  been  its  handling  of  millions 
of  refugees;  but  the  refugee  problem  in 
the  near  future  will  be  on  a  more  tre- 
mendous scale,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sariat for  Refugees  is  now  established  in 
London,  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to 
become  most  active. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  completely  un- 
done the  excellent  work  of  the  League  in 
regulating  the  international  drug  traffic. 
The  first  Assembly  of  the  League  in  1920 
appointed  the  Opium  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  was  to  advise  the  Council  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  narcotic  drugs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939, 
twenty-four  governments,  representing 
virtually  all  the  nations  having  a  vital  in- 


terest— as  producers,  manufacturers  or 
consumers  of  drugs— participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1925,  there  was  established  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board,  com- 
posed of  eight  persons  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral clearinghouse  for  statistics  on  drug 
movements  and  it  has  the  power  and 
duty  of  imposing  an  embargo  on  exports 
of  drugs  to  a  country  which  has  ex- 
ceeded its  estimates  for  legitimate  use. 
The  supervisory  body  on  drugs  has  the 
duty  to  control  world  manufacture,  so 
that  international  trade  will  correspond 
closely  to  the  world's  medical  and  scien- 
tific needs,  and  it  works  in  close  co-op- 
eration with  police  authorities. 

The  United  States  government  has  al- 
ways taken  a  prominent  and  active  part 
in  the  effort  for  drug  control.  The  first 
step  to  create  an  international  front  to 
fight  narcotics  was  taken  by  President 
Taft  in  1909,  on  the  initiative  of  Bishop 
Brent  of  the  Philippines.  Today  we  are 
back  at  the  starting  point.  Once  more 
the  drug  situation  in  the  Philippines  is 
a  menace  to  the  whole  population. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  Japan's  war 
on  Western  civilization  started  as  a  great 
offensive  in  which  the  weapons  were  nar- 
cotic drugs.  The  Japanese  government 
has  had  three  obvious  objectives  in  this 
offensive:  to  gain  revenue,  to  corrupt  the 
Western  nations  and  to  weaken  and  en- 
slave the  population  of  territories  already 
invaded  or  marked  for  invasion  by  Ja- 
pan. 

Until  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  part  of  the 
Japanese  policy  to  encourage  smuggling 
of  narcotics  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  United  States.  One  shipment 
from  the  government-licensed  factory  at 
Osaka  was  seized  in  Seattle  from  four 
Japanese  a  few  years  ago.  It  totaled  a 
million  shots  of  morphine.  When  Prince 
Chichibu,  the  emperor's  brother,  came 
to  visit  the  United  States,  a  large  ship- 
ment of  morphine  was  concealed  in  the 
cargo  of  soybeans  on  board  the  boat  that 
brought  him. 

Opium — The  Fifth  Horseman 

The  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  in  a 
resolution  in  1937,  declared  that  "the 
situation  in  those  regions  (in  China) 
which  are  under  Japanese  influence  has 
deteriorated  to  an  alarming  extent."  All 
legal  control  of  the  narcotic  trade  has 
ceased  to  exist  since  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion in  August,  1937.  From  the  Japanese 
concession  in  Tientsin,  one  gang  of  traf- 
fickers alone  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  enough  heroin  to  supply  10,000 
addicts  for  one  year. 

The  international  fight  to  limit  and 
control  production  of  opium  and  cocaine 
has  been  turned  into  devastating  defeat 
wherever  the  Japanese  are  in  power. 
Conditions  in  occupied  China  are  be- 
yond belief,  and  the  Japanese  armies  are 
rapidly  degrading  and  depraving  the 
population  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of 
Java,  of  Thailand,  and  of  Indo-China 
and  Burma.  Their  navy  is  trying  to 
smuggle  narcotics  into  every  island  in  the 
Pacific.  Hundreds  of  opium  factories 
have  been  started  by  the  Japanese, 
mainly  in  Manchuria.  One  factory  at 
Kalgan  alone  has  an  output  of  more  than 
100  pounds  of  heroin  daily,  a  quantity 
fifteen  times  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
entire  world. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  illicit  "white  drugs"  of  the 
world  are  of  Japanese  origin,  manufac- 
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An  eyewitness  relates: 


"Adjacent  to  a  ragpickers'  market 
about  a  reeking  open  sewer  are  some  fifty 
or  more  hovels  inhabited  by  the  lowest 
type  of  prostitutes  who,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  occupation,  also  openly  dis- 
pense narcotics.  The  setting  was  loath- 
some to  a  degree.  Demonstrating  with 
peculiar  force  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 
fect, there  lay  on  an  ash  heap  just  behind 
the  narcotic  brothels,  seven  naked  corpses 
which  had  evidently  been  stripped  of 
their  rags  by  fellow  addicts.  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  that  this  is  a  daily  sight, 
despite  regular  removal  of  the  bodies  by 
the  Red  Swastika  Society.  There  was  of- 
fered no  other  explanation  than  that 
these  dead  met  their  end  through  nar- 
cotics poisoning." 

The  other  is  from  a  report  from  Har- 
bin last  winter: 

"During  the  very  severe  Harbin  win- 
ters many  addicts  die  in  the  streets;  their 
corpses  are  left  for  days  in  the  streets, 
as  nobody  will  take  them  away.  Even 
the  dogs  sometimes  will  not  eat  them." 

The  Chinese  authorities  estimate  that 
thirteen  million  Chinese  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  have  become  opium 
addicts. 

Although  it  is  supposed  to  meet  every 
three  months,  the  Central  Opium  Board 
has  been  unable,  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions, to  convene  during  the  past  two 
years.  Some  of  the  members  are  in  occu- 
pied territories;  of  others,  there  has  been 
no  news.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  quorum.  So  the  six  men  meeting  at 
Montreal  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  board  two  new  members:  Dr.  F.  Woo 
of  China,  and  M.  J.  H.  Delgorge  of  Hol- 
land, both  of  whom  are  now  in  England. 
They,  with  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sir  Atul  Chatterjee  of  India,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  May,  the  U.  S.  representative 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  will  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Central  Board,  with  its  staff  of  ex- 
perts, met  in  London  in  September  to 
plan  the  counteroffensive  against  Japan 
on  the  opium  front. 

All  the  work  carried  on  by  the  League 
institutions  today  is  essential  for  the  task 
of  salvage  in  front  of  us,  for  the  intelli- 
gent co-ordination  of  all  nonmilitary 
efforts  of  the  moment,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  postwar  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction.  It  may  be  a  modest 
work  and  not  very  spectacular,  but  it 
is  intensely  useful  and  hope-inspiring, 
because  the  continued  support  of  gov- 
ernments gives  proof  that  the  world's 
largest  storehouse  of  international  ex- 
perience will  be  kept  in  order  and  that 
nations  still  have  faith  in  a  future  of  in- 
telligent world-wide  co-operation. 
The  End 


"Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir — it  was  the  only 
way  we  could  think  of  to  camouflage  it" 


ST.     SGT.     DOUGLAS    BORGSTEDT 
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GAME  HUNTING 


1 .  BEAUTY  CONTEST.  This  is  so  simple  a  child 
could  do  it.  hul  shouldn't  Two  gals  remove  every 
vestige  «>l  make  up.  and  two  men.  supplied  with  cos- 
metics, try  to  outdo  each  other  in  making  up  the 
ladies,  who  aren't  quite  sure  how  things  are  going 
to  turn  out,  hut  have  B  pretty  good  idea.  At  left, 
(  artoonists  Keller  and  Price  make  a  preliminary 
Study  ol  subjects  Jean  Collcran  and  Lillian  Brokal. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  models,  only  slightly  ruf- 
fled, look  like  this  (below)  and  the  artists  have  de- 
cided that  pen  and  ink  arc  easier  to  handle  than 
lipstick  and  eye  shadow.  This  is  strictly  messy  fun. 

PHOTOGRAPHED    FOR    COLLIER'S    BY    W.    EUGENE    SMITH 


SOON  after  we  opened  the  Game 
son  (Oct.  10th)  with  a  bounty  of  J 
Bond  for  each  parlor  game  deemed  [ 
publication  in  Collier's,  more  than  3j 
responded.  Putting  aside  suggest 
were  submitted  hundreds  of  limes  J 
thus  more  commonly  known — the 
ers  bagged  six  prize  pastimes  (sec  |l 
names  of  the  contributors),  then  persij 
cartoonists,  their  wives,  and  two 
and  approve  the  stunts.  Our  hunt  f| 
now  officially  closed 


2.    PING  PONG  POLO.    Don't  loo| 
this  pastime  puts  on  quite  a  splash 
tangular  cake  pan  or  the  bottom  half  | 
with  water  and  drop  a  ping  pong  ball  i 
members  of  your  party  then  try  to  bl| 
to  the  opponent's  goal,  the  result  beir 
in   the   northwest  corner  of  the  or. 
where  Cartoonist  Reamer  Keller  and 
Brokal  give  a  blow  by  blow  account  ol 


3.  CHIN  FEST.  What  goes  on  here| 
teams,  alternating  men  and  women,  iii 
each  other.     The  leader  of  each  te 
orange   between  chin  and   shoulder,! 
fruit  to  the  next  in  line  without  the  use| 
even  if  the  orange  is  dropped.     Or 
from  a  long  spell  in  the  refrigerator] 
hazards  of  this  contest,  shown  at  exul 
right  by  Miss  Colleran  and  Cartoonist  j 


4.  BOOKBINDERS.  Most  peopk 
wrapping  a  book  with  paper  and  string] 
enough  job,  but  in  this  case  the  right  hf 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  going  to  do| 
Miss  Brokal  and  Cartoonist  Georg 
picture  at  right  will  give  you  an  idea, 
gether,  each  uses  only  one  hand  in 


5.  PANDEMONIUM.  Materials  ne 
nerve  racker  are:  a  cork  tied  to  a  two| 
for  each  player,  a  small  frying  pan, 
of  dice.    Players  seat  themselves  on  tl 
a  three-quarters  circle,  bunch  the  ecl 
center,    and    another    player,    holdinj 
slightly  above  the  corks,  rolls  the  diil 
turn  up  7  or  1 1  the  players  try  to  snatcl 
from  the  center  before  the  pan  handl 
down  on  them.    If  any  other  number  isf 
players  must  not  twitch  a  muscle.  Plaj 
corks  are  caught  under  the  pan  are 
those  who  jerk  the  string  too  soon.   1 
in  the  game  takes  over  the  pan  wha 
ture  opposite  shows  (left  to  right)  MrsI 
Keller,  Mrs.  Price,  Mr.  Day  and  Mrs.l 


6.  I'LL  TAKE  VANILLA.  Put  somel 
in  two  dishes  eighteen  inches  apart  al 
spoons  together  with  twelve  inches  oil 
gentleman  grabs  one  spoon,  a  lady  thel 
each  tries  to  eat  his  own  ice  cream  witrl 
ing  the  string.  The  generai  effect  is  thai 
the  picture  at  extreme  lower  right  wll 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Price  stand  safely  l| 
Creamers  Colleran  and  Price,  who  ar<| 
out  to  a  finish. 
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Hold  Fire,  Men!  He's  Really  Santa  Claus! 


For  A  BUSY  MAN  what  could  be 
more  wcli  ( >mc  than  a  Prince  Gardner 
Registrar?  At  a  finger-  flip,  he  shows 
his  identification,  selective  service 
and  membership  cards,  passes, 
license  or  favorite  snapshots,  neatly 
filed  in  Swing-O- Windows.  The  card 
case  unsnaps,  leaving  a  slim-thin 
billfold  for  evening  wear.  Shown: 
Saddle  Leather  in  Military  Brown. 
Also  Natural,  Cordovan,  Black.  *£» 
Others  little  as  $3.50. 


&M  3&1: 


PRINCESS  GARDNER  REGISTRAR 

4  windows  carry  cards,  identi- 
fication. Bellowed  pocket  holds 
coins,  keys.  6  lively  j.«-n 
colors!  Little  as   . .  .   •■*■»*» 

MATCHING  KEY  KITS 

Patented  release  action  saves 
time,  spares  fingernails!  Win- 
dows for  driver's  license,  __ 
ownership  card.  Little  as  ™  * 


At  better  stores  everywhere.  Or  write  direct, 
mentioning  dealer's  name. 

Prince  Gardner  •  2025  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Creators  of  the  "Invisible  Slifch"  Billfold 


All  Hands 

Round  For  Victory! 


THAT  is  the  spirit  of  thousands  of  girls 
and  women  I  know.  They  make  extra 
dollars  in  their  spare  moments  and  War 
Bonds  are  their  goal.  Many  of  them  have 
lads  at  sea  or  in  distant  lands.  Membership 
in  the  Pin  Money  Club,  gives  them  pleasant 
work  to  do. 

They  buy  War  Stamps  and  Bonds — besides 
they  have  extra  dollars  for  things  they 
need  for  themselves.  Our  booklet  is  free. 
Send  a  card  or  letter  for  your  copy  to 


Margaret  Clarke,  Secretarv,  Pin  Money  Club 

Department  182, Collier's  Weekly 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   Y. 


MEDICATED  FOR 


CLOTHESPIN  NOSE 

Got  a  cold?   Get  two-way  relief   with  Luden's!   A 
Luden's  on  your  tongue  helps  soothe  throat— then, 


melts,    releases    cool 


menthol  vapor.  Your 
breath  carries  this 
to  clogged  nasal 
passages,  helps 
open  your 
"clothespin  nose!" 


NEW! 


LUDEN'S  HONEY- LICORICE  COUGH  DROPS! 

Here's  a  new  flavor  in  cough  relief  by  the  makers  of 
Luden's  Menthol  Cough  Drops    Roth  are  medicated. 
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What  the  Army  Drinks 

Continued  from  page  17 


military  hospitals  ran  at  the  rate  of  1,332 
admissions  foi  every  thousand  men  in 
the  Army.  The  apparent!)  impossible 
figure  is  explained  by  the  tact  that  a  man 
with  a  broken  foot,  a  chest  cold  or  a 
venereal  disease  must  return  to  a  hospi- 
tal several  times  for  treatment,  and  each 
visit  is  recorded  as  a  new  admission.  But 
in  August  of  1942  (a  representative 
month),  the  rate  was  only  761  admissions 
for  every  thousand  enlisted  men,  little 
more  than  half  what  it  was  in  the  last 
war.  The  death  rate  for  the  same  age 
group  was  3.35  per  1,000  in  1917;  in 
August  1942,  it's  1.39. 

In  most  other  age  groups,  the  drop  in 
sickness  and  death  rates  has  been  just 
as  dramatic.  Only  among  men  between 
30  and  50  has  illness  increased,  and  only 
among  those  over  40  has  the  death  rate 
gone  up  slightly,  a  minor  phenomenon 
probably  due  to  the  heavier  pressure  of 
this  swift  war  on  older  men.  In  1917,  we 
had  a  stagnant  war  of  attrition.  Now  we 
have  fast,  fierce  battles  and  superspeed 
movement,  too  strenuous  for  the  elderly 
warrior — a  powerhouse  argument,  in- 
cidentally, for  getting  younger  men  into 
the  service  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rather  than  being  an  Army  of  dissipa- 
tion, our  soldiers  are  religious  to  an  ex- 
tent the  civilian  would  rarely  suspect. 
Our  survey  found  56  out  of  every  hun- 
dred enlisted  men  attended  church,  and 
that  a  big  majority  of  the  well-adjusted 
soldiers  were  in  the  group.  Twelve  out 
of  every  hundred  covered  by  the  survey 
had  consulted  their  chaplains  for  per- 
sonal advice,  a  remarkable  degree  of  re- 
liance on  religion  for  guidance. 

Religion  on  a  Large  Scale 

The  Army  began  an  unprecedented 
program  of  religious  development,  one 
of  the  soundest  safeguards  against  bad 
living,  long  before  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
May  4,  1941,  it  broke  ground  for  a 
chapel  at  what  was  then  the  Arlington 
cantonment  near  Washington.  It  was 
the  first  of  900  such  chapels  which  carry 
active  religion  to  every  man  in  service, 
the  biggest  single  church-building  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis  were  re- 
cruited in  such  numbers  that  there  is 
now  one  chaplain  for  every  1 ,200  enlisted 
men.  Each  is  highly  recommended  by 
his  church,  and  each  endorsement  must 
be  renewed  every  year.  If  the  renewal 
fails  to  come,  the  chaplain  is  released  by 
the  Army.  So  he  doesn't  relax.  At  the 
same  time,  steps  were  taken  to  "human- 
ize" these  chaplains.  They  were  given 
training  to  enable  them  to  match  the 
physical  condition  of  the  enlisted  men, 
proving  they  asked  no  special  considera- 
tions. They  were  literally  "men  of  God." 

These  chaplains  have  extremely  close 
contact  with  the  soldiers.  They  penetrate 
the  lives  of  their  wards  much  more 
deeply  than  the  average  clergyman  can 
ever  hope  to  reach  his  civilian  congrega- 
tion. 

The  Army's  thoughtfulness  went  into 
such  detail  that  the  breast  pocket  of  the 
regular  Army  blouse  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  special  volumes  of  Jew- 
ish Holy  Scriptures  and  New  Testaments 
issued  by  chaplains. 

These  two  good  Books  themselves  are 
an  indication  of  the  religious  attitudes 
of  our  soldiers.  They  are  issued  only 
when  directly  requested  by  a  soldier — - 
yet  last  July  alone,  more  than  95,000  were 
given  out. 

Other  figures  for  July,  the  latest  on 


which     compilation     has     been 
prove  the  usefulness  and  influence  of 
chaplains.     More   than    52.000   scrvi 
were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of 
most  2,700,000  soldiers. 

Is  that  an  Army  of  shame  and  deg 
dation.'  Hoes  it  indicate  that  our  "Ft 
damental  strategy  seems  to  be  for 
to  drink  our  way  to  victory,"  to  borr 
the  words  of  George  Barton  Cult 
president  of  Colgate  University?  Son 
body's  wrong. 

Every  responsible  Army  officer  I  hi' 
talked  with  says  drinking  among  his  rr 
is  an  insignificant  problem.  And  eve 
available  report  shows  it  seldom  becon 
a  major  worry  except  in  dry  parts  of  t 
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GAME  HUNTING  AWARDS 


l\.  patched  to  each  of  the  following 
readers  for  submitting  the  games  pic- 
tured on  pages  94  and  95  : 

1.  Miss  Jean  Schmid,  Richland. 
Neb. ;  Miss  M.  Henderson,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Officer  Candidate 
A.  E.  Holton,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. ; 
Miss  Marian  W.  Spence,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Miss  Jean  Norbury,  Los 
Angeles,  Caf. ;  Mrs.  E.  McClellan, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  Daisy  Kemp 
Downing,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Hunt,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Schooler,  Sama 
Monica,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Bern- 
stein, Bronx,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mrs.  Jeanette  Wilier.  BufTa'o, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smedley  Lee 
Gery,  West  Lawn,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Legwen,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Mrs.  Paul  R. 
Bennett,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Shirley  Baetz,  Riverside,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada. 

3.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Nichols,  Burbank, 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Lichtenfels.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Torrens, 
Moorhead,  Minn. ;  Mrs.  Harold  H. 
Hallock,  Riverhead.  N.  Y. :  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  West  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Murphy,  Jr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Hermina  Van 
Aartsen,  Hull,  la. ;  Violet  Grinols 
Loper,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

4.  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Stott  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

5.  Miss  Erma  Richmond,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  Mr.  Frank  Kubin, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

6.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Morgan.  Vancouver, 
Canada  ;  Mrs.  James  Griner,  Forrest 
City,  Ark.;  Mr.  Fred  Marsh,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. ;  Miss  Nona  Lee  White, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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country.  Senator  Bilbo  gave  evider 
of  this  sort  when  he  let  out  a  tremendc 
blast  about  deplorable  conditions  arou 
camps  in  his  home  state,  bone-dry  M 
sissippi.  I  know  such  conditions  do 
exist  in  the  states  where  liquor  is  leg 

The  local-option  system,  under  whi 
any  area  has  the  right  to  vote  itself  d 
is  a  menace  to  the  Army,  although 
one  questions  the  justice  of  the  syste 
The  dry  areas  now  are  simply  sm 
duplicates  of  the  entire  nation  duri 
prohibition.  Soldiers  are  strictly  hums 
and  the  18th  Amendment  proved  coi 
pletely  that  humans  will  drink  son 
whether  the  law  says  they  can  or  cann 
Where  liquor  is  available  openly,  t 
military  police  have  little  difficulty  k« 
ing  watch  over  the  men,  steering  th( 
away  from  intoxication  and  vice, 
"dry"  areas,  liquor  will  be  availal 
somehow,  and  since  the  soldier  usua 
can't  get  fancy  liquor  through  prescn 
tion,  he  crawls  into  hidden  speak-easi 
out  of  reach  of  reasonable  authori 
rubbing  up  against  every  conceival 
sort  of  wickedness;  and  he  will  dri 
more  when  it  is  forbidden.  That's  o 
big  lesson  we  got  from  Volsteadism. 

No  place  is  dry  simply  because  it  voi 


I  of 

sen  i 


sen 


at  way.  The  Texas  legislature,  for 
stance,  a  year  ago  this  spring  passed  a 
ft  stipulating  that  doctors  could  write 
ily  100  liquor  prescriptions  every  90 
ys.  The  law  became  effective  July  31, 
41,  and  here's  what  happened  that 
igust,  as  compared  with  August  1940, 
cording  to  the  Texas  Liquor  Control 

Z  »ard  (forty-three  per  cent  of  the  state 
now  dry,  based  on  population): 

djThe  number  of  drugstores  licensed  to 
liquor  prescriptions  suddenly  dropped 
>m  484  to  121;  the  number  of  physi- 
ins  holding  permits  to  prescribe  liquor 
1  from  1,184  to  95;  the  number  of 
juor  prescriptions  filled  was  cut  from 
9,288  to  3,592;  the  number  of  gallons 
•Id  on  prescription  skidded  from  43,147 
445. 

Coincidentally,  the  Control  Board  re- 
rted  that  in  September,  the  second 
anth  of  limited  prescription  sales,  the 
ies  assessed  in  liquor  cases  and  the 
mber  of  seizures  of  stills  were  the  high- 
t  of  any  month  in  years. 
Yet  the  local-option  privilege  spreads 
y  laws  through  individual  states  with 
e  relentlessness  and  thoroughness  of  a 
»urishing  cancer.  The  strategy  is  sim- 
Prohibitionists  concentrate  on  one 
unty — let's  call  it  A — preferably  in  the 
nter  of  a  state.  In  a  ferocious  cam- 
ign  they  get  it  to  vote  itself  dry. 
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How  Prohibition  Spreads 

Business  promptly  starts  deserting  the 
y  county.  Restaurants,  hotels,  legiti- 
me night  clubs  and  other  enterprises 
t  across  the  line,  in  adjoining  County 

prosper  with  trade  that  has  left  the 
w-dry  neighboring  county.  So  County 

joins  with  the  prohibitionists  of 
aunty  B  in  another  whooping  cam- 
ign,  and  County  B  is  hypnotized  into 
ing  dry.  Then  the  two  dry  counties 
■en  up  on  the  counties  surrounding  the 
o  of  them.  Pressure  is  put  on  state 
iliticians  for  help,  funds  are  solicited 
jm  unhappy  businessmen  who  don't 
>nt  prohibition  but  who  do  want  all  the 
isiness  they  can  get,  and  the  bootleg- 
rs  fatten  the  ante. 

A  list  of  recent  local-option  votes  in 
entucky  intrigues  me.  In  the  far  west- 
a  end  of  the  state,  Carlisle  County 
>ted  dry  on  April  12,  1942.  The  next 
ptember,  Ballard  County,  bordering 
arlisle  on  the  north,  likewise  went  dry, 
ong  with  25  precincts  of  McCracken 
aunty,  another  Carlisle  neighbor. 
Butler  County,  in  the  southwest  cen- 

of  the  state,  voted  dry  April  11th. 
ven  days  later,  Muhlenberg,  Butler's 


western  neighbor,  followed  suit,  and  the 
next  September,  Hopkins  County,  on 
Muhlenberg's  western  border,  also  fell  in 
line.  Other  Kentucky  votes  on  the  issue 
show  a  similar  pattern,  with  prohibition 
crawling  slowly  but  surely  from  one 
county  to  the  next  and  the  next. 

In  some  cases,  we  have  found  retail 
liquor  dealers,  usually  most  helpful  in 
encouraging  temperance  and  wisdom  in 
the  handling  of  alcohol,  contributing 
to  dry  campaigns  in  near-by  counties,  de- 
liberately trying  to  get  their  neighbors' 
business,  which  shows  how  much  it  can 
mean  in  dollar  terms.  Usually  such  fools 
find  they  have  thrown  a  murderous 
boomerang. 

No  matter  how  far  it  spreads,  this 
crawling  disease  never  reaches  a  point 
satisfactory  to  the  drys.  I  recall  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  shortly  after 
prohibition  was  adopted  in  1918. 

"When  we  had  township  option,  we 
could  do  little  with  wet  townships  around 
us,"  he  said  sourly.  "When  we  had  mu- 
nicipal local  option,  we  could  do  little 
with  wet  cities  about  us.  When  we  had 
county  option,  we  could  do  but  little  with 
wet  states  about  us.  And  now  what  does 
it  mean  to  have  wet  counties  around  us 
with  the  system  of  transportation  now  in 
the  world?" 

So  whatever  the  drys  say  in  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  legal  liquor  from  a  town  or 
state  or  soldier,  they  have  only  one  ob- 
jective— world-wide  prohibition. 

Prohibition  is  destructive  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  territory  dried 
up.  Every  area  containing  a  military  es- 
tablishment weakens  that  establishment 
when  it  sets  itself  up  as  dry.  But  the 
prohibitionists  have  never  been  particu- 
larly concerned  about  such  destruction. 
Their  whispering  campaigns  alone  have 
hampered  the  Army  in  its  sincere  efforts 
to  keep  morale  at  a  peak.  Statements 
printed  repeatedly  in  dry  publications 
fed  the  grossly  false  whispers  that  large- 
scale  drunkenness  was  responsible  for 
our  December  7th  tragedy  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, that  liquor  was  being  sold  inside 
Army  camps,  and  that  acute  alcoholism 
was  widespread  among  troops. 

Yet  even  a  casual  study  of  the  truth 
demonstrates  that  the  last  thing  we  need 
worry  about  is  the  moral,  mental  and 
muscular  fitness  of  our  soldiers,  so  long 
as  we  leave  them  alone.  The  surest  way 
to  change  that  happy  state  is  to  forbid 
them  the  basic  civilian  privilege  of  buy- 
ing a  drink  openly  and  unashamedly  on 
the  infrequent  occasions  they  want  one. 
The  End 
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John  Hhr  Wonnrm  -     — ts- 
"Let's  take  a  seat  until  we  can  get  standing  room" 


JOHN     KAY    KARAFFA 


The  uniforms  Illus- 
trated were  worn  by  the 
First  Continental  Ma- 
rines recruited  by  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Xichalas 
in  1775.  far  duty  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 


•  The  original  "Devil  Dog"  (or 
United  States  Marine,  if  you're 
feeling  formal)  would  hardly 
recognize  his  present-day  descen- 
dant. But  watching  his  modern 
counterparts  in  action,  he'd  soon 
learn  (as  have  freedom's  foes)  that 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  haven't  suffered 
with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Neither  would  the  business 
man  of  Revolutionary  times  feel 
at  home  in  today's  industrial 
America.  He'd  be  flabbergasted 
by  the  complexity  of  present-day 


production  problems  . . .  not  least 
of  which  is  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  figure  work  necessary  to 
maintain  rigid  control. 

But  he'd  soon  discover  that 
Management  has  devised  means 
of  handling  essential  figure  work 
speedily,  accurately  and  econom- 
ically .  .  .  and  that  Comptometer 
adding-calculating  machines,  and 
modern  Comptometer  methods, 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  handling. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing 
Company,  1714  North  Paulina 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Road  Agents  Were  Sissies 


IN  THE  old  Far  West,  when  foot-loose  veterans 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were 
trekking  for  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  flourished  for  a  brief 
and  bloody  interval  a  class  of  persons  known  as 
road  agents.  The  road  agents,  in  plain  English, 
were  highway  robbers.  Their  business  was  that 
of  holding  up  stagecoaches  known  to  be  carrying 
gold  or  other  valuable  cargo. 

The  road  agents  were  presently  put  down  by 
organizations  of  decent  citizens  calling  them- 
selves vigilantes.  Collier's  recently  printed  a  strik- 
ing serial  novel  about  the  triumph  of  the  vigilantes 
over  the  road  agents  in  the  old  gold  camp  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  Montana.  The  story  was  entitled 
Alder  Gulch,  was  written  by  Ernest  Haycox,  and 
most  likely  remains  vivid  in  your  memory  if  you 
read  it. 

From  this  prologue,  we  proceed  to  tell  about  a 
clique  of  senators  whose  political  behavior  in  one 
aspect  is  at  this  writing  making  the  old-time  road 
agents  look  like  sissies. 

These  men  are  all  fine  fellows  personally.  All 
have  done  constructive,  worth-while  work  in  the 
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public  service.  Quite  possibly  they  do  not  realize 
fully  the  outrage  they  have  been  committing 
against  the  war  effort  of  the  United  States,  and 
hence  against  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  reference  is  to  the  so-called  Senate  silver 
bloc — Senators  Carl  Hayden  and  Ernest  W.  Mc- 
Farland  of  Arizona,  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and  Eu- 
gene D.  Millikin  of  Colorado,  D.  Worth  Clark  and 
John  Thomas  of  Idaho,  James  E.  Murray  and 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  Berkeley  L. 
Bunker  and  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada,  and  Abe 
Murdock  and  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah. 

Here  is  the  story: 

These  senators  represent  the  chief  silver-pro- 
ducing states  of  the  Union.  American  silver 
production  comes  to  between  60  and  70  million 
ounces  a  year — about  43  to  49  million  dollars' 
worth.  The  silver-producing  industry  supports 
only  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  silver  states' 
total  population  and  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  population. 
That  works  out  to  less  than  60,000  persons  all 
told.    The  silver  bloc  has  done  handsomely  by 
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this  insignificant  thimbleful  of  its  constl 
Early  in  the  New  Deal  era,  the  senators 
the  six  chief  silver  states  made  a  deal  wii 
farm  bloc  senators:  You  scratch  our  < 
miners'  backs,  and  we'll  scratch  your  fa 
backs,  and  vice  versa. 

Between  them,  the  two  blocs  got  through 
gress  two  key  laws  on  silver:  (1)  a  law  req 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  buy  all  the  silver  min< 
the   United   States,   paying   considerably  a 
world  market  prices  for  it;  and  (2)  the  Silver 
chase  Act  of  June,  1934,  under  wltich  the  Trea 
has  to  buy  foreign  silver  until  our  silver  re: 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  our  total  gold  and  s: 
holdings;  and  under  which  the  Treasury  is 
bidden  to  sell  silver  at  less  than  $1.29  an  oum 

At  this  writing,  the  world  price  of  silver  il 
cents  an  ounce,  while  the  Treasury  must  pay  7^ 
cents  for  domestic  silver.  We  have  been  bu 
silver  all  these  years  in  the  effort  to  bring  our  s: 
reserve  up  to  25  per  cent  of  our  total  gold-s 
hoard.  We  have  not  succeeded,  because  we 
also  been  buying  gold  at  an  inflated  price.  A 
seldom  catches  his  own  tail.  Hence,  as  th 
written,  $1,430,000,000  worth  of  silver  lies  bi 
at  West  Point,  New  York. 

All  this  was  merely  an  unusually  intered 
illustration  of  the  way  our  democracy  someq 
misfires,  until  we  got  into  the  war.  Then  it 
into  an  issue  which  the  Economists'  Nati 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy  says  "has 
fallen  to  depths  of  indecency  probably  never 
fore  equaled  in  all  its  (the  silver  issue's)  disgr 
ful  and  scandalous  history." 

Here  is  why:  Silver  is  a  war  material  of  g 
importance,  being  particularly  useful  in 
rather  desirable  war  implements  as  submari 
tanks,  planes,  torpedoes,  bombs  and  antiairc 
guns.  Silver  can  also  substitute  for  tin  in  a  vai 
of  war  uses;  and  the  Japs  have  cut  us  off  f. 
most  of  our  sources  of  tin. 

Yet  the  silver  bloc,  up  to  this  writing,  has 
fused  to  consent  to  the  relaxation  of  the  si 
laws  so  as  to  release  any  of  this  silver  for  sil 
consuming  war  purposes.  It  has  grudgingly 
mitted  some  of  the  metal  to  be  lease-lent,  s< 
speak,  for  uses  which  will  not  consume  the  sil 
itself,  so  that  the  metal  can  be  reinterred  at  V 
Point  after  the  war. 

By  a  complicated  maneuver  between  the  Tr 
ury  and  the  OPA,  and  by  paying  exorbi 
charges,  industry  is  able  to  get  newly  mi 
domestic  silver  for  the  time  being.  But  our  en 
annual  silver  production  will  be  nowhere  I 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  war  industries 
year  while  the  war  lasts. 

The  silver-processing  industries — makers 
silverware,  jewelers,  photoengravers,  makers! 
fountain  pens  or  pen  parts,  etc. — face  bankruw 
or  near-bankruptcy  because  of  lack  of  silvei| 
because  of  OPA  price  ceilings  on  finished  si 
products. 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Green  of  Rhode  Isl; 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  with 
approval  of  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Morj 
thau  and  WPB  Chairman  Donald  Nelson, 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  (1)  lend  1,168,000; 
ounces  of  pledged  silver  for  nonsilver-consi 
ing  purposes,  and  (2)  release  1,350,000,000  oud 
of  unpledged  silver  for  sale  and  consumption, 

This  would  relieve  the  desperate  wartime  sil 
constriction  to  a  considerable  degree.    But  as 
is  written,  the  silver  bloc  has  merely  comment 
via  the  vocal  cords  of  Senator  McCarran: 
are  determined  to  keep  that  law  on  the  boo! 

And  there  you  are,  folks;  take  it  away, 
road  agents  of  the  old  Far  West  only  thou 
they  were  big-time  operators. 
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On  the  Battle  Front.  Esterbrook 
Pens  are  at  the  front  on  six  continents, 
serving  wherever  fighting  needs  writing. 


Ti/nititta  i& 


IN  THIS  total  war,  writing  is  essential  fo  the  fighting. 
Without  writing — and  efficient  writing^tools — war  in- 
dustry production  and  Government  war  services  would  be 
limited.  Without  writing,  front  line  troop  operations  would 
be  handicapped.  In  every  phase  of  modern  warfare,  writing 
is  essential. 

As  the  Avorld's  leading  manufacturer  of  pens,  we  ex- 
pected and  welcome  our  obligation  to  provide  war 
industries,  Government  agencies,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
with  pens  so  vital  to  a  million-and-one  jobs. 


Esterbrook  .  .  .  the  pen  preferred  by  business  .  .  .  today 
helps  business  in  the  biggest  job  yet — that  of  planning, 
carrying  through,  and  winning  this  war. 

Civilian  orders  for  Esterbrook  products  can  be  filled  only 
after   we   take   care   of  Government,   military    and   war 
industry    needs.    If   your    stationer    cannot    supplv 
immediately  with   Esterbrook   Pens   we  knov 
understand  why.  Writing  is  fighting — ar»J 
serving  in  the  fight. 
The   Esterbrook   Pen   Co* 
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STAND  BY  FOR  ACTION 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture 

WITH:  WALTER   BRENNAN.  Marilyn 

Maxwell,  Henry  O'Neill,  Marta  Linden 

DIRECTED  BY: Robert  Z.  Leonard 

PRODUCED  BY:  Robert  Z.  Leonard  and 

Orville  O.  Dull 
SCREEN  PLAY  BY:  George  Bruce,  John 

L.  Balderston  and  Herman  J.  Man- 

kiewicz 
BASED  ON  A  STORY  BY:  Capt.  Harvey 

Haislip,  U.S.N. ,  and  R.  C.  Sherriff 
SUGGESTED  BY : ' '  Cargo  of  Innocence' ' 

by  Laurence  Kirk 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  Sometime  ago  the 
Reader's  Digest  ran  a  story  called  "A 
Cargo  of  Innocence"  which  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  has  produced  under  the  title  "Stand 
By  For  Action".  Evidently  the  title  was 
changed  because  the  accent  of  the  picture  has 
shifted  from  "innocence"  to  "action".  Per- 
haps the  pressure  of  world  events,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Pacific  inspired  the  change. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  first  Navy  picture 
that  really  does  the  trick.  It's  one  of  those 
"come  hell  or  highwater"  films.  Robert 
Taylor,  Charles  Laughton  and  Brian  Don- 
levy  give  yeoman  portrayals,  or  rather  sea- 
man portrayals,  and  there  is  a  heart-throb 
in  the  loyalty  to  the  old  ship  that  is  shown 
by  Walter  Brennan. 

The  story  tells  of  the  good  ship  Warren 
which  had  seen  service  in  the  last  war. 
Damaged  and  gathering  barnacles  in  the  bay 
at  San  Diego,  it  was  reserviced  and  placed 
under  Lieutenant  Commander  Roberts 
(Donlevy)  who  had  worked  himself  up  from 
the  ranks.  Lieutenant  Gregg  Masterman 
(Robert  Taylor)  is  Executive  Officer  under 
Roberts  and  a  top-drawer  education  clashes 
with  the  realities  of  a  sea  dog.  Laughton 
plays  the  part  of  Rear  Admiral  Stephen 
Thomas  with  a  most  convincing  sternness. 

The  sea  battle  with  the  Japanese  is  mas- 
terful, the  dive-bomber  attacks  make  you 
duck  under  your  seat.  During  an  attack  on 
a  convoy  the  Warren  picks  up  eighteen 
babies  and  two  women.  No  precedent  for 
"qilors  who  are  assigned  to  tend  children 
1~  it  in  ship-shape  fashion.  The 
under  the  diet  of  salt  with 
"ttack  on  the  convoy  has 
M  as  to  its  authentic 
"ho  has  ever  been  in 
'  U  in  all  the  film 
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w  I  ii  \\  i  a  nice  cargo  of  vigorous 
news  from  our  Florida  agent.  He  re- 
ports that  the  Armj  is  so  jealous  of  the 

morals  of  its  men  that  it  takes  about  all 
the  coinage  a  fellow  can  dig  up  to  be 
seen  talking  to  his  wife.  Scenes  that  arc 
more  than  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
what  prohibition  agents  used  to  do, 
when  sparing  neither  life  nor  public 
funds  m  pursuit  of  a  half  pint  of  pop- 
skull,  are  daily  growing  less  common. 
For  example,  an  Army  officer  and  his 
wife  registered  at  one  of  Tampa's  toni- 
cs! hotels.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  were  awakened  by  a  de- 
termined squad  of  city  police  and  MPs 
crashing  through  their  locked  door. 
All  that  the  cops  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  they  were  truly  married.  It 
took  the  enraged  officer  and  the  un- 
derstandably shaken  lady  ten  minutes 
to  convince  the  morals-enforcement 
officers  that  they  were  pretty  decent 
people.  Their  attorney  is  now  convinc- 
ing the  city  that  it  can  take  its  choice 
between  a  damage  suit  and  a  promise 
to  stop  such  outrages — or  both.  This, 
we  understand,  is  only  a  sample.  City 
cops  and  MPs  are  invading  hotels  and 
rooming  houses  like  commandos.  In 
another  first-class  hotel,  they  raided  the 
manager's  desk  and  demanded  the  keys 
to  a  room  on  the  eleventh  floor.  The 
manager  told  them  that  the  hotel  had 
only  nine  floors.  He  was  told  that  he 
couldn't  get  away  with  stuff  like  that 
and  to  come  across  with  the  keys  at 
once  if  he  knew  what  was  good  for 
him.  Presently,  however,  the  Purity 
Squad,  after  painstaking  investigation, 
discovered  that  the  hotel  ended  indeed 
with  the  ninth  floor.  So  they  galloped 
out,  determined  that  some  hotel  with 
an  eleventh  floor  was  going  to  get  its 
morals  polished.  And  yet,  our  scout 
adds,  immorality  still  obtains  in  Tampa, 
as  elsewhere.  He  says,  too,  that  you 
don't  have  to  crash  respectable  doors 
to  locate  it. 


AND  among  the  more  dismal  tidings 
received  this  week  is  an  Important- 
Rush  release  from  the  British  Informa- 
tion Services.  Nine  out  of  ten  persons 
in  Britain  caught  colds  during  a  recent 
spell  of  raw  weather.  The  Health  Min- 
istry reports  this,  adding  that  "a  special 
request  that  handkerchiefs  be  taken  off 
the  ration  was  refused  by  the  Board  of 
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hade  owing  to  a  shortage  ol  raw  ma- 
terial." That  this  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
winter  on  our  ally  as  well  as  on  the 
enemy  is  explained  a  little  further  on 
in  the  release.  "The  blackout  which 
now  begins  at  6  P.  M.  encourages 
stay-at-home  evenings  and  earlier  bed- 
times. The  Fuel  Ministry,  in  fact,  is 
advocating  bedtime  an  hour  earlier  to 
save  light  and  heat."  We  who  can  stay 
up  all  night  with  handkerchiefs  in  ev- 
ery pocket  cannot  appreciate  all  this. 
In  fact,  we're  having  quite  a  time  of  it 
trying  to  realize  that  it  is  democracy  as 
well  as  late  hours  and  handkerchiefs 
that  we're  fighting  for. 


ANOTHER  bit  of  intelligence  from 
our  field  forces  advises  us  that  a  lady 
who  has  lived  in  Memphis  a  mere  thirty 
years  was  told  recently  that  Boss 
Crump,  who  has  been  that  city's  gov- 
ernment for  the  past  forty  years,  was 
not  ideal.  Her  informant  went  much 
further,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  most 
gladsome  day  when  Memphis  would 
be  rid  of  Mr.  Crump  and  his  political 
machine.  "Oh,"  cried  the  lady,  "there 
must  be  some  mistake.  I  know  Mrs. 
Crump  and  she  is  a  very  delightful 
lady." 

THREE  manuscripts  arrive  at  our  desk. 
They're  all  about  the  war.  We  got  as 
far  into  the  first  as  the  sentence:  "Most 
of  his  men  were  decimated."  We  be- 
gan to  lose  interest.  The  second  is  a 
fulsome  piece  about  an  aviator.  In  the 
first  paragraph  the  writer  tells  us:  "He 
flew  around  St.  Louis  for  several 
years."  This  endurance  flight  discour- 
aged us,  so  we  passed  to  the  third 
manuscript.  But  we  got  no  further 
than  the  author's  accompanying  letter. 
He  says:  "You  will  immediately  notice 
that  my  difficulty  is  that  I  write  too 
well  for  your  magazine  but  I  soon  hope 
to  overcome  it." 

WE  HAVE  just  received  another  noti- 
fication that  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  about  to  write  a  book.  This 
time  it  is  Corporal  Ike  Sterebius.  He 
says  that  "All  the  war  books  I  read  so 
far  are  the  bunk.  What  I  got  to  say  is 
the  truth.  How  much  do  I  get  for  it?  I 
can  make  it  as  long  as  you  want.  Some 
of  it  is  very  funny  and  some  will  be  sad 
but  inside  stuff."  ...  W.  D. 
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Three  Easy  ways  to  invite  Pneumonia 


1.  Run  down  your  health!  Insufficient  sleep 
and  rest,  lack  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  im- 
proper diet,  constant  overwork  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion— all  these  undermine  your  re- 
sistance to  disease. 


2.  Get  chilled  through!  Exposure  to  chilling  can 
lead  to  pneumonia,  especially  when  you  are  run 
down  physically  or  have  a  cold.  A  chill  followed 
by  fever  is  one  of  the  early  signs  of  pneumonia. 


3.  Neglect  a  cold!  Although  pneumonia 
sometimes  attacks  without  warning,  it  usu- 
ally follows  a  cold,  influenza  or  infection  of 
the  nose,  throat  or  lungs.  Early  signs  are 
coughing,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  side 
or  chest ...  thick,  rust-colored  sputum... 
rapid  breathing. 


Three  Sensible  ways  to  avoid  Pneumonia 


1.  Keep  fit!  Most  adults  require  eight  hours 
of  sleep  daily,  children  considerably  more. 
Regular  exercise,  outdoors  if  possible,  is  im- 
portant and  so  is  relaxing  recreation.  Above 
all,  a  well-balanced  diet,  including  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  and  milk,  will  help  you. 


2.  Avoid  chilling!  Dress  warmly  during  the 
"pneumonia  months,"  early  winter  to  late  spring. 
Lower  home  temperatures  this  winter  may  re- 
quire warmer  dress  indoors.  Chilling  is  especially 
risky  when  you  are  over-tired.  Change  wet  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  as  soon  as  possible. 


3.  Watch  that  cold!  Respiratory  infections 
often  pave  the  way  for  pneumonia.  It  is  best 
to  take  seriously  even  a  common  cold.  If  a 
cold  is  very  severe  or  lingers  on,  be  particu- 
larly careful.  The  wisest  precautions  are:  Go 
to  bed  . . .  call  the  doctor! 


The  amazing  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
pneumonia  in  the  last  few  years  is  due  largely 
to  the  use  of  the  new  sulfa  compounds. 

The  greatest  service  you  can  perform  for  one  who 
develops  signs  of  pneumonia  is  to  call  the  doctor  im- 
mediately. The  doctor  (and  no  one  but  the  doc- 
tor) should  be  given  the  earliest  opportunity  of 


using  the  powerful  sulfa  drugs.  In  most  types  of 
pneumonia  his  chances  are  excellent  of  both 
hastening  recovery  and  of  preventing  serious, 
perhaps  fatal,  consequences. 

Metropolitan  will  send  you  upon  request  a 
free  pamphlet,  "Respiratory  Diseases,"  contain- 
ing valuable  information  about  pneumonia. 


COPYRIGHT    1942 METROPOLITAN    LIFC   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life   Insurance  Company 

(A    MUTUAL    COMPANY) 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  PRESIDENT 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Courses.  Red  Cross  Chapters  are 
offering  women  practical  instruction  in  Home  Nursing. 
Learning   to  nurse  the  sick   in   your  own   home  and  to  keep 


your  family  well  is  a  patriotic  service,  which  will  release  more 
medical  and  nursing  aid  lor  the  armed  forces.  Apply  direct  to 
your  Red  Cross  Chapter, 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet,  1.5-C," Respi- 
ratory Diseases." 
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For  years  hog  bristle  made  the 
best  tooth  brushes... then  along 
came  round-end  ^/^^^^f^ 


PROLON  "ROUND-END' 


ORDINARY  BRISTLE 


INext  time  you  buy  a  tooth  brush,  keep 
this  in  mind:  Years  of  laboratory  re- 
search have  produced  amazing  new 
synthetic  bristles  .  .  .  better,  longer- 
lasting  than  natural  bristle. 

And  among  the  new  synthetic  tooth 
brush  bristles  being  marketed  under 
various  trade  names,  far  and  away  the 
best  are  those  made  by  du  Pont. 

PROLON— no  finer  bristle  made 

"Prolon"  is  our  name  for  the  very  fin- 
est grade  of  this  synthetic  bristle  that 
duPont  makes.  So,  when  you  read  or 
hear  competitive  tooth  brush  claims, 
ask  yourself  this:  How  can  the  same 
du  Pont  bristle,  in  another  brush  under 
another  name,  last  longer  or  clean  bet- 
ter than  under  the  name  "Prolon"  in  a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  You  know 


Ariu.il  I*holo-Micropraphs 


the  answer  ...  it  can't! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  big  plus  is  that 
Prolon  is  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that 
is  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Yes,  under  a  special  patented  proc- 
ess, exclusive  with  Pro-phy-lac-tic,  we 
smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each  and 
every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

Remember,  no  other  tooth  brush  has 
this  important  feature.  So,  next  time 
you  buy  a  tooth  brush  get  the  best  you 
can  buy  for  your  money  .  .  .  get  the 
Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
— the  only  tooth  brush,  by  the  way, 
with  a  written  six-month  guarantee. 


. . .  and  don  t  miss  this  new  line  of 
hair  brushes  in  gleaming  Jewelite! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  latest  triumph!  Dresser  sets  and  toilet 
brushes  in  crystal-clear  plastic.  Choice  of  four  gleam- 
ing, jewel  colors.  Transparent  Jewelite  backs.  Moisrure- 
resistant,  snow-white  Prolon  bristles.  $1.50  to  $10.00 
— at  most  brush-goods  counters.  Illustrated:  Roll-Wave, 
a  unique  " '  curvea-to-the-heaJ"  brush  .  .  .  with  comb,  $4.50 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORI 

By  Freling  Foster 


A  unique  habit  among  birds  is  the 
building  of  a  bower  or  playground 
by  the  bowerbird  of  Australia. 
Unique  also  is  the  habit  of  decorat- 
ing it  with  stolen  articles,  all  of  a 
certain  color.  One  such  bower,  evi- 
dently constructed  by  a  bird  that 
liked  blue,  contained,  among  many 
other  blue  articles,  a  blue  hair  rib- 
bon, a  blue  railroad  ticket,  a  string 
of  blue  glass  beads  and  178  blue 
bags,  belonging  to  a  near-by  laun- 
dry. 

Between  1933  and  1939,  the  num- 
ber of  Nazi- Fascist  groups  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  about 
twenty-five  to  more  than  750,  most 
of  them  using  some  patriotic  or  re- 
ligious name  such  as  that  employed 
by  the  American  Guards,  Christian 
Front,  Christian  Mobilizers,  Silver 
Shirts,  Crusaders  for  America  and 
the  American  Destiny  Party. 

A  recent  survey  made  among 
almost  seven  hundred  American 
colleges  and  universities,  having 
approximately  600,000  undergradu- 
ates, revealed  that  eighty-two  per 
cent  of  these  institutions  did  not  re- 
quire a  study  of  American  history, 
that  seventy-two  per  cent  did  not 
even  fist  it  as  a  prerequisite  for  en- 
trance and  that  ninety-one  per  cent 
of  the  students  were  not  taking 
courses  in  this  important  subject. 

Since  July  1,  1942,  the  War  Dam- 
age Corporation  has  issued  3,800.- 
000  policies  covering  destruction  bv 
enemy  action  on  $95,000,000,000 
worth  of  property  and  has  collected 
$120,000,000  in  premiums.— By  B. 
A.  Butler,  New  York,  New  York. 

To  make  the  2,500,000,000  pounds 
of  aluminum  that  will  be  used  in  this 
country  in  1943  will  require  approxi- 
mately 25,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity,  or  an  amount  that  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  present  an- 
nual consumption  of  all  current  in 
the  entire  state  of  New  York. — 
By  Philip  Koerner,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


American  military  forces 
contain  4,500,000  men  in  the  A 
1,000,000  in  the  Navy,  200,000  h 
Marine  Corps  and  110,000  in 
Coast  Guard.  Despite  its  n 
smaller  size,  the  Navy  gets  two 
of  every  three  skilled  men  ente 
the  forces  today  chiefly  because 
Army  does  not  promise  specia 
ratings  at  once  to  new  personne 

Of  the  Allied  ships  sunk  by 
enemy  since  September  3,  1 
twenty  per  cent  were  destroyet 
submarines,  twenty  per  cent 
mines,  twenty  per  cent  by  sur 
raiders  and  forty  per  cent  by  1< 
range  bombers. 

An  Army-Navy  "E"  pin  for 
cellence  in  war  work  was  rece 
awarded  to  Blitz,  a  six-year-old 
ing  Eye  dog,  for  the  faithful  gu; 
ing  and  guiding  of  his  blind  ma 
who  works  in  a  war  produc 
plant  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  W 
his  owner  inspects  manufacti 
parts  through  a  highly  develo 
sense  of  touch,  the  loyal  animal 
beside  the  bench  the  entire  day. 


For  every  1 .000  one-dollar  bill 
this  country  today,  there  are  33  t 
dollar  bills,  400  five-dollar  bills, 
ten-dollar  bills  and  208  twenty-( 
lar  bills. — By  Grace  Smiley,  Wt 
ington,  D.  C. 
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To  send  1,000.000  American  i 
diers  overseas  in  the  first  Wc 
War  required  400  troopships  and 
cargo  vessels,  averaging  9,000  tc 
for  their  equipment  and  one  mont 
supplies.  Today  this  number  of  n 
need  no  more  space  for  themseh 
but  their  materiel  takes  730  cai 
ships,  also  averaging  9,000  tons, 
an  increase  in  tonnage  of  52  ] 
cent. 


Five  dollar*  will  be  paid  for  each  inlrrr. 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  llii-  cola 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  sa 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Ip  with 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue.  New  Y 
City.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by  Collit 
The  National  Weekly.  .None  of  the  items  ■ 
be  reproduced  without  express  pcrmissior 
the  publisher 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence.  Mass. 
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T  MAY  be  the  "holiday  season" 
ty—  but  war  needs  the  wires  that 
you  used  to  use  for  Christmas 
calls. 

Long  Distance  lines  are  loaded 
with  urgent  messages.  Extra  lines 
can't  be  added  because  copper 
j'land  other  materials  are  needed 

!  for  the  war. 

in  i 

J       So— this  Christmas  please 

mi  don't  make  any  Long  Distance 

calls  to  war-busy  centers  unless 

*  [  they're  vital. 


WAR   CALLS    COME    FIRST 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


R     A     D     I 


OF       THE       FUTURE 


PREDICTION     BY... 


AMERICA'S  SMART  SET 


Let's  take  time  out  for  a  bit  of  day-dreaming  with  Samuel  A.  Marx,  noted  industrial 
designer.  Pictured  above  is  his  idea  of  the  radio  of  the  future.  Sure  .  .  .  it's  just  a  day 
dream  .  .  .  but  not  nearly  as  fantastic  as  you  may  think.  War  has  stimulated  en- 
gineering developments  of  far-reaching  importance  .  .  .  many  of  which  give  promise 
of  revolutionizing  completely  the  radio  of  tomorrow. 

In  peace  times,  Admiral  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  radio-phonograph  combinations  with  automatic  record  changers. 
Today  our  entire  engineering  and  production  facilities  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
making  of  radio  equipment  for  the  armed  services.  When  victorv  is  won  and  with  it 
the  blessings  of  peace  .  .  .  look  again  to  Admiral,  America's  Smart  Set,  for  the  best 
in  radio  entertainment. 


TUNE  I M...  2:30-2:55  p.m.  New  York  time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Admiral 
Radio  brings  you  "World  News  Today"  over  the  Columbia  Network  .  .  . 
with  direct  short  wave  reports  from  the  leading  news  centers  of  the  world. 
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CONTINENTAL  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Ground-unit  "brain"  of  Vultee's 
new  Radio-Recorder,  which  picks 
up  every  reaction  of  plane  on  a  test 
flight.  Man  at  microphone  can  warn 
pilot   of   danger   before    it   occurs 


FICTION  and  the  movies  have 
painted  the  aircraft  test  pilot  as  a 
devil-may-care  fellow  who  rips  off 
the  wings  of  a  new  plane  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  consumes  two  bottles 
of  Scotch  daily.  In  real  life,  your  mod- 
ern test  pilot  is  far  different.  More  of  a 
scientist  and  engineer  than  a  daredevil 
flier,  he  is  usually  the  most  sober  and 
careful  of  airmen. 

It  is  important  news,  therefore,  that 
Vultee  engineers  have  developed  a  radio- 
operated  mechanism  that  will  take  many 
of  the  risks  out  of  test-pilot  work.  The 
apparatus  records  and  instantly  trans- 
mits to  laboratory  crews  on  the  ground  a 
complete  picture  of  the  strains  and  flut- 
ters, performance  and  reactions,  that 
occur  too  rapidly  in  today's  airplanes  for 
test  crews'  eyes  and  hands  to  record.  It 
accurately  gauges  and  reports  impend- 
ing dangers — such  as  stresses  approach- 
ing the  breaking  point,  in  time  to  permit 
the  test  pilot  to  be  warned. 

The  Vultee  Radio-Recorder,  or  "test- 
flight  stenographer,"  as  it  has  been  infor- 
mally dubbed,  largely  takes  the  personal 
element  out  of  flight  test  and  substitutes 
an  automatic  and  more  scientific  method. 
Under  the  old  method,  much  depends 
upon  the  test  pilot's  feel  of  the  experi- 
mental plane — a  matter  hard  to  translate 
into  data  for  the  engineers. 

The  old  system  also  relies  on  photog- 
raphy to  a  considerable  extent.  Moving 
pictures   are   taken   of   the   instrument 


panel  and  run  off  in  slow  motion  for  tl 
engineers  to  study.  This  has  many  d 
fects.  As  movie  cameras  are  bulky,  t 
other  apparatus  used  in  testing  fight 
planes  must  be  curtailed,  limiting  tl 
value  of  the  tests.  The  time  required 
develop  the  film  and  to  study  and  corn 
late  the  data  is  considerable.  If  the  e: 
perimental  plane  crashes,  all  of  t 
recordings  are  lost. 

With  the  new  test-flight  stenographe) 
a  total  of  70  instrument  readings  at| 
flashed  in  split-second  cycles  to 
ground  crew  through  the  plane's  stan 
ard  radio  transmitter.  The  readings  i 
elude  not  only  those  of  all  standard  flig! 
instruments,  but  also  the  reaction  of  sp< 
cial  test  instruments  which  calibrate  sue 
things  as  the  internal  strains,  stresses  an 
vibrations  developed  within  the  plan 
during  actual  flight.  This  complete  fligf 
data  is  recorded  on  moving  tape  for  th 
immediate  scrutiny  of  the  engineers 
is  simultaneously  registered  on  bot 
sound  film  and  wax  disks.  Then  a  re 
markable  apparatus  automatically  ana 
lyzes  each  signal  and  plots  its  trenc 
giving  instant  warning  of  any  troubl 
developing,  besides  correlating  all  of  th 
data  immediately. 

The  flow  of  signals,  whether  from  th 
stratosphere  or  from  below  sea  level  (a 
in  ground  strafing  tactics  in  Death  Val 
ley),  is  not  affected  by  either  static  0 
fading,  since  the  reception  is  based  01 
frequency  modulation.  Were  enenr 
(Continued  on  page  53 ) 


The  compact  unit  installed  in  th<| 
plane  is  a  network  of  instrument.'! 
and  gauges  that  transmit  theiijj 
observations  to  the  ground  unil 
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THE  ROCK.  '  pointed  bv  Rudolf  Werterou 


f_J  fMJMMj[&  'tf&IM  f'(l  it  C4Mt/}l£/  &M>  •  •  •  In  a  threatening  world  of  shifting  tides  and  ceaseless  uncertainties,  what 
man  doesn't  wonder— doesn't  pause  to  ask  himself,  "Is  anything  the  same"?  These  tough  times  have  changed  things  plenty,  but 
still  there  are  lots  of  life's  good  things  — good  food,  good  clothes,  lots  to  do,  and  freedom  to  choose.. 

There's  smoking,  and  there's  Kaywoodie  Briar.  Thanks  to  prudence  and  foresight,  we  still  make  these  fine  pipes  from  the  same  sweet- 
smoking,  mellow  Xaywoodie  Briar  we  always  used.  Fortunately  this  doesn't  interfere  with  war-needs.  It  might  have  been  different. 
There  might  have  been  no  Kaywoodie  Briar  (world's  only  source  of  it  is  in  the  Mediterranean) . 

But  that  didn't  happen.  Long  before  the  war,  our  men  abroad  warned  that  sources  of  Kaywoodie  Briar  in  Greece  and  Albania  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  We  got  the  briar  out  in  time.  More  than  enough  for  regular  Kaywoodie  requirements  for  several  years.  We 
brought  it  to  America  before  the  boats  were  needed  for  war-loads. 

This  fine  Kaywoodie  Briar,  selected  from  the  oldest  and  best  offered  by  a  free  Earth,  has  been  mellowing  in  a  safe  place.  It  has  been 
prepared  according  to  our  own  formula.  It  will  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  expect,  from  a  Kaywoodie  Pipe.  It  has  the  Kaywoodie  Flavor. 

When  you  feel  you  should  have  another  Kaywoodie  Pipe,  you  can  get  one.  It  will  be  as  good  as  ever.  You  can  always  count  on 
Kaywoodie  Briar. 


This  Kovwoodie  Pipe  is  a  "Bulldog"  Shape  flame  Grain  Briar.  $10.  tactual  sire) 


i  1942,  Koywoodie  Co.,  New  York  and  London.   In  New  York,  630  Fifth  Ave 
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e  town  that  was  horn  three  times 


Tucked  away  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  one  of  our  Eastern  States 
is  a  town  which,  if  we  can  believe 
the  tales  that  are  told  about  it,  had 
three  lives. 

The  town  was  started  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  a  pioneer 
seeking  a  new  home  came  upon  a  place  where  the 
rivers  flowed  together.  The  meadows  bordering 
the  rivers  were  rich  and  fair,  and  the  mountains 
beyond  were  thick  with  timber  and  game.  Here,  he 
decided,  would  be  the  site  of  another  Philadelphia 
or  Pittsburgh. 

And  so  a  settlement  was  founded  and  grew. 
Great  trees  were  cut  and  brought  down  from  the 
mountains;  saw  mills  hummed;  and,  using  the 
plentiful  bark  from  the  trees,  a  tannery  flourished. 

But  after  a  few  years  the  mountains  were  de- 
nuded of  trees,  the  saw  mills  had  nothing  to  saw, 
and  the  tannery  failed  for  want  of  bark.  Discour- 
aged, the  people  moved  away,  and  what  had  once 
been  a  flourishing  community  became  a  place  of 
tumble-down  homes  and  weed-grown  streets. 

This  condition  might  have  continued  indefi- 


nitely had  not  a  vein  of  coal  been  discovered  in 
the  stump-covered  hills.  A  colliery  was  built, 
miners  and  their  families  flocked  to  the  town,  and 
barges  waited  in  long  lines  to  carry  the  coal  down 
the  river.  But  hardly  had  the  town's  citizens  be- 
come accustomed  to  prosperity,  before  the  vein 
of  coal  was  worked  out,  and  again  the  town  be- 
came deserted. 

But  once  more  Lady  Luck  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  clay  in  the  banks  along  the  river  was  found 
to  be  excellent  for  brickmaking,  and,  as  kilns  be- 
gan to  dot  the  hillsides,  prosperity  arrived  once 
more.  Alas,  it  was  to  stay  for  but  a  few  years. 
Improvements  in  brickmaking  made  this  method 
uneconomical,  and  the  fires  in  many  of  the  kilns 
went  out,  never  to  be  lighted  again. 

Perhaps  in  your  travels  you  have  seen  a  town 
like  this.  But  probably  you  have  never  seen  one 
which  received  three  chances  to  become  prosper- 
ous. Unlike  the  fabled  characters  who  have  "won 
and  lost  a  dozen  fortunes"  most  towns,  as  well  as 
most  people,  find  it  difficult  to  come  back  after 
adversity  has  dealt  them  just  one  really  hard  blow. 

Knowing  this,  the  wise  man  takes  pains  to  pro- 
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tect  his  property  and  his  possessions,  for  the  sak 
of  his  family  as  well  as  himself.  He  knows  tha 
once  his  possessions  are  swept  away,  it  may  tak 
many  years  to  replace  them.  A  devastating  fire 
litigation  arising  from  a  motor  accident,  a  serie 
of  costly  illnesses  in  the  family,  can  give  any  ma 
a  numbing  financial  blow  from  which  he  may  neve 
completely  recover. 

Almost  the  only  way  to  protect  yourself  an« 
those  close  to  you  from  such  a  tragedy  is  througl 
insurance.  Insurance  of  the  right  kind.  Insurano 
in  the  right  amounts. 

Your  local  Travelers  representative  is  an  e* 
lent  man  to  call  upon  for  advice  when  you  take 
important  and  necessary  step.  His  experience 
helping  others  in  your  community  will  stand 
in  good  stead.  He  can  help  you  make  certain  th< 
future  of  your  family  will  never  rest  on  the  whimi1 
of  chance. 


':i 


Moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers.  All  forms  o 
insurance  and  fidelity  and  surety   bonds.  Th«, 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  In 
demnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insurana 
Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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dreds  of  bogus  heroes  have  been 
eked  down,  but  others  still  prowl  in  the 
dforms  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  F.B.I, 
ad  tells  how  you  can  help  catch  them 


OUNG  women  are  not  the  only  ones  fascinated 
by  a  uniform. 

In  my  job,  I  have  had  the  unpleasant  duty,  these 

t  few  months,  of  tracking  down  several  hundred 

g  men — and  older  men,  too — so  enthralled  with 

uniforms  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

tes  that  they  have  dared  to  don  them  without  hav- 

any  right  to  them  whatsoever. 

When  I  say  "Don't  be  deceived  by  a  uniform,"  I 

not  referring  to  the  great  army  of  young  men  for 

om  the  uniform  is  a  badge  of  courage  and  devotion 

honor,  nor  am  I  addressing  my  warning  exclu- 

ely  to  those  younger  women  who  may  quite  under- 

dably  have  gone,  as  the  saying  is,  "khaki-wacky" 

ler  the  brave  boys  who  are  risking  their  lives  to  de- 

d  them.    I  am  thinking  also  of  the  thousands  of 

dhearted  people — men  and  women,  old  and  young 

ho  may  fall  victims  to  the  machinations  of  these 

gus  heroes. 

For  example,  shortly  after  midnight  on  the  morn- 
of  September  10th,  the  telephone  rang  in  the  Los 
geles  field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
n,  and  a  low,  carefully  subdued  voice  identified  its 
ner  by  name  and  street  number. 
"I  want  you  to  send  someone  to  my  house  at  once 
make  an  arrest." 

"Who  is  it  you  want  arrested?"  asked  the  special 
;ent  in  charge. 
"A  guest." 

What  had  happened  was  this:  A  thoroughly  re- 
table  Los  Angeles  man  and  wife  had  spent  the 
ening  dining  and  dancing  at  a  night  club  where 
y  had  met  a  most  personable  young  man  in  the 
form  of  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  Air 
rps.    He  introduced  himself  as  a  former  member 
the  Flying  Tigers,  that  heroic  band  of  American 
y  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  Burma 
oad. 

In  private  conversation  with  our  admiring  cou- 

e,  he  modestly  admitted  his  daring  feats  and  even 

lowed  a  citation  he  said  he  had  received  awarding 

m  the  "Special  Distinguished  Service  Cross"  for 

leroic  bravery  and  wounds  received  in  battle  "   Im- 

essed  by  these  evidences  of  their  new  friend's  valor- 

rs  deeds,  the  Los  Angeles  householders  invited  him 

come  home  with  them  for  a  good-night  snack.  But 

iea|)  the  more  realistic  atmosphere  of  the  family  circle, 

stli  ie  play-acting  which  had  got  by  in  the  night  club 

,    iled  to  stand  up  under  his  hosts'  aroused  suspicions. 

'     ence  the  telephone  call. 

Questioned    by    the    F.B.I.,   the    "Flying   Tiger" 
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s«n  roved  to  be  a  draft  selectee  named  Ben  Breier,  who, 
vr,   r  from  performing  feats  of  bravery,  had  ignomini- 
isly  deserted  from  the  Army  in  July,  1942. 

These  night-club  soldiers  usually  end  their  social 

ireers  as  guests  of  the  Bureau.  I  recall  the  case  of  a 

,,    ttle  black-eyed  chap  named  Michael  Telesco,  the  son 

fa  Brooklyn  bootblack  and  himself  a  bus  boy  with 

W    chain  restaurant  company,  who  suddenly  showed 

iw  f>  in  wartime  Washington  as  a  sergeant  in  the  United 

|tates  Engineers  Corps. 

His  "military"  career  began  in  July,  1941,  with  the 

eixflurchase  of  a  pair  of  sun-tan  pants  similar  to  the  regu- 

tion  Army  trousers.   Two  weeks  later,  he  bought  a 

haki  sun-tan  suit;  and  as  winter  came  on,  he  sup- 

lemented  this  outfit  with  a  pair  of  regulation  wool 

S.  Army  trousers  purchased  at  a  secondhand  store. 

o  these  he  gradually  added  other  items  until  he  had 

ovided  himself  with  the  complete  uniform  of  a  line 

srgeant  in  the  United  States  Army.    So,  when  war 

ame  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Sergeant  Michael  Telesco  was 

Jady  for  active  duty  on  the  night-club  front. 

Finding  his  uniform  good  for  free  transportation 

llmost  anywhere  by  automobile  and  frequent  "eats" 

ong  the  way  at  the  expense  of  patriotic  citizens,  Mi- 

lael   traveled   extensively.    Sometimes   he   was   an 

irmy  photographer;  other  (Continued  on  page  55J 
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Tucked  away  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  jail,  Mr.  Ben  Breier  looks 
back  with  regret  upon  his  impersonation  of  an  Army  Air  Force 
captain  and  former  Flying  Tiger  with  35  Jap  planes  to  his  credit 


BEWARE  OF 

FRAUDS 

IN  UNIFORM 

BY  I.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

and  Frederick  L.  Collins 
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Five  Who  Vanished 


By  George  F.  Worts 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    GILBERT    DARLING 


Until  he  met  the  girl,  Jason 
Amboy  had  only  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  Death. 
Thereafter  he  was  to  know 
him  well,  for  Jason  Amboy 
fell  in  love  with  the  girl, 
and  Death  never  left  her 
unattended.  A  hair-raising 
serial    in    ten    parts 


new 


WITH  a  whispering  of  satin,  the 
girl  crossed  the  pebbled  rool  oil 
tiptoe,  holding  her  blue  fox  cape 
snugly  about  her  shoulders  against  the 
salty  night  wind.    She  approached  the 
edge  of  the  building  and  looked  down. 
She  shivered. 

Hie  well  of  darkness  that  yawned  be- 
tween the  roof  on  which  she  stood  and 
the  face  of  the  taller  building  across  the 
narrow  court  looked  bottomless.  But  the 
girl  in  the  cerise  satin  gown  was  not  shiv- 


ering with  fear.  She  was  accustomed  to 
the  cozy  warmth  of  another  climate.  The 
sharp  wind  from  the  Pacific,  with  its  oc- 
casional wisps  of  fog  that  floated  past 
like  wraiths,  seemed  to  penetrate  to  her 
marrow. 

Off  to  her  left  were  chains  of  saffron 
lights  marking  the  adventurous  soaring 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  off  to  her 
right  were  the  lights  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
for  this  was  San  Francisco — San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  scandalous  hour  of  the  night. 


A  moon  in  its  final  quarter,  now 
then  filmed  by  a  ghost  of  fog,  alfor 
her  enterprise  pale  but  ample  illumi 
tion. 

Near  the  skylight  from  which  the 
had  just  climbed  lay  the  plank  she  I 
seen  earlier — a  clean,  stout-looking  pi: 
about  a  foot  wide  and  long  enough 
her  purposes. 

She  picked  up  the  end  of  the  pi; 
that  was  nearest  the  low  stone  cop 
and  she  placed  this  end  on  the  copi 
She  tiptoed  to  the  other  end,  picked  it 
and  pushed  the  plank  across  the  nan 
court,  aiming  it  at  an  open  window  op 
site.  It  was  the  only  w  indow  in  that  p 
ticular  group  that  was  open  tonight, 
had  .counted  on  that.  She  knew  it  \ 
Jason  Amboy's  bedroom  window. 

When  the  plank  reached  from  the  r 
to  the  window  sill  she  slipped  off 
high-heeled  dancing  slippers  and  tucl 
them  under  one  elbow. 

THEN,  with  her  evening  bag  tucl 
under  the  other  elbow,  she  stepj 
on  the  coping. 

"Steady  as  you  go,"  she  counseled  h 
self  .  .  .  and  crossed  the  chasm.    She 
tered  Jason  Amboy's  bedroom  and  st 
listening  with  held  breath  to  the  ger 
snoring  of  the  man.    She  took  off 
cape  and  put  on  her  slippers.   Then  . 
opened  her  bag  and   removed  from 
a  large  black  chiffon  handkerchief  am 
key-ring  flashlight. 

Jason  Amboy  was  awakened  by 
breath  of  perfume  that  was,  in  the 
ginning,  merely  an  incongruous  note 
a  blissful  dream  about  an  airplane 
gine.  He  seldom  dreamed  about  worn 
for  his  was  an  engineering  mind,  trair 
to  grapple  with  engineering  probler 
so  that  his  brain,  even  though  it  v 
dreaming,  could  not  tolerate  the  sus 
cion  that  the  sweetest-running  airpla 
engine  ever  built  was  breathing  off  l 
gay  and  reckless  fragrance  of  Toujoi 
l'Audace. 

The  sweet  roar  of  the  engine  on  t 
block  was  replaced  by  the  deathly  st 
ness  of  his  bedroom.  Light  was  shini 
through  his  eyelids.  He  opened  tht 
and  sat  up.    "Who  is  that?"  he  askc 

The  answer  was  delivered  to  him 
the  heel  of  a  hand.    It  caught  him 
sharply  under  the  chin,  with  such  a  sm; 
impact,  that  his  head  flew  back,  and  1 
an  immeasurable  space  of  time  he  sp 
like  a  pin  wheel  in  unnatural  blackne 

When  the  spinning  stopped,  he  w 
lying  on  his  side  with  his  wrists  secun 
bound  behind  him.  His  ankles  were  ti 
together  by  a  continuation  of  the  co 
that  held  his  wrists,  so  that  he  was  he 
tied.  Something  had  been  stuffed  id 
his  mouth  and  he  could  not  spit  it  oi 

And  his  bedside  light  was  on. 

A  slim  girl  in  cerise  satin  stood  besii 
his  bed  looking  down  at  him  with  e\ 
as  clear  and  cool  as  river  jade.  They  we 
a  deep  and  brilliant  shade  of  green,  ai 
their  shining  black  pupils  were  not  co 
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The  girl  removed  her  slippers  and  sai 
"I'm  sorry  I  must  leave  you  all  truss* 
up,  Mr.  Amboy,"  in  that  low,  melodioi 
voice.  With  her  slippers  under  her  Je 
arm  and  her  evening  bag  in  her  ban 
she  began  to  climb  on  the  window  s 
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b.-ted  but  well  dilated,  attesting,  if  he 
led  to  weigh  such  details,  that  she 
i  not  under  a  nervous  strain,  but  was 
ixed  and  serene.  Nor  could  it  be 
lied  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
lation. 

ier  eyes  were  her  only  visible  features. 
2  rest  of  her  face,  including  nose  and 
s,  was  concealed  behind  a  black  chif- 
handkerchief  which  she  wore  as  a 
sk,  the  top  of  it  crossing  her  face  just 
jw  her  eyes,  the  bottom  of  it  ending 

I  point  just  below  her  chin, 
er  light  brown  hair  fell  in  a  soft  wave 
er  shoulders.   Jason  Amboy  saw,  as 
mist  cleared  from  his  eyes,  that  his 
(lacious  visitor  was  most  beautifully 
de.    She   had    a    lovely   figure    and 
utiful   arms,   slender   and   smoothly 
inded,  and  they  were  of  an  amazing 
it     iper  color.  What  he  could  see  of  her 
1    e — her    forehead    and    the    smooth, 
mg   skin   about   her   eyes — was   the 
en;  w  unusual  shade. 

Don't  be  alarmed,"  the  girl  said  in  a 
[odious  voice.  "I'm  not  going  to  hurt 
l,  Mr.  Amboy." 

[be  man  she  had  hog-tied  with  such 
tness  made  a  low,  trumpeting  sound 
ilk  pugh  his  nose.   He  wasn't  afraid  she 
s  going  to  hurt  him.    He  was  afraid 
might  get  away  without  his  finding 
who  she  was.    He  was  completely 
stifled. 

ie  made  another  trumpetlike  sound 
ough  his  nose.  The  girl  laughed  softly, 
n  turned  away  and  began  a  leisurely 
pection  of  the  bedroom.  She  strolled 
the  clothes  closet,  opened  the  door, 
1  glanced  in.  She  closed  the  door  and 
le  nt  to  his  dressing  table.  She  opened 
drawers  and  looked  at  their  contents, 
went  to  the  tall  chest  of  drawers  and 
]  ared  and  inspected  each  drawer.  Then 
walked  out  of  the  room, 
ason  Amboy  heard  her  opening  the 
iwers  in  his  desk,  and  he  heard  the 
iind  of  paper  rattling.  He  wondered 
at  she  could  possibly  find  to  interest 
■  in  the  contents  of  his  desk. 
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Jason  Amboy  suspected  that  Flack 
thought  the  situation  was  very  amusing. 
But  his  tone  was  respectful:  "I  thought 
I  heard  someone  moving  about.  She 
went  through  your  desk,  sir.  Shall  I 
phone  the  police?" 

"No,  Flack.  I  don't  think  she  got  any- 
thing. She  came  across  a  plank  from 
that  roof,  and  she  went  the  same  way. 
She  must  have  come  and  gone  through 
the  skylight  over  there.  Isn't  it  over  the 
service  stair  well?" 

"I  believe  so,  Mr.  Amboy." 

"Finish  dressing  as  fast  as  you  can, 
Flack,  and  get  down  in  front  of  that 
building.  She'll  be  going  down  the  serv- 
ice stairway  or  the  front  elevator.  She'll 
have  to  go  out  the  front  door  or  through 
that  service  court." 

"Unless  she  lives  in  that  building,  sir." 

"We  can  check  on  that  later.  She  has 
light  brown  hair  and  green  eyes  and  she 
was  wearing  a  blue  fox  cape  over  her 


gown.  She's  very  darkly  tanned.  Follow 
her.  I  want  to  know  all  about  her." 

"Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  what  she  was 
after?"  * 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea."  . 

Flack  was  an  anachronism.  In  a  day 
of  servants  distinguished  by  their  indif- 
ference to  their  work,  he  was  a  perfect 
manservant,  bringing  to  his  tasks  an  en- 
thusiasm that  never  staled.  Jason  Amboy 
had  had  him  for  almost  five  years.  Flack 
was  obedient  and  willing,  yet  there  had 
always  been  a  strange,  tacit  antagonism 
between  the  two  men. 

JASON  AMBOY  had  secured  Flack  in 
a  curious  way.  One  afternoon  when  he 
was  leaving  a  Market  Street  office  build- 
ing, deft  fingers  extracted  his  leather  bill- 
fold from  his  hip  pocket.  In  the  pressure 
of  people  about  him,  Amboy  had  almost 
not  been  aware  of  it.  He  happened  to 
turn  and  had  seen  the  pale  face,  the 
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frightened  brown  eyes  of  the  short  man 
a  little  behind  and  to  the  left  of  him. 

At  the  instant  that  the  billfold  left 
his  pocket,  Jason  Amboy '  grasped  the 
pickpocket  by  the  wrist.  A  woman  saw 
the  tableau  and  screamed.  A  policeman 
happened  to  be  near. 

Flack  was  so  frightened,  he  was  such  a 
wistful  little  man  that  Jason  Amboy's 
sympathies  were  aroused.  He  talked  to 
Flack  in  jail  and  Flack  told  him  a 
strange,  touching  story:  His  father  had 
been  a  butler  in  an  aristocratic  San  Fran- 
cisco household.  He  had  raised  Flack 
with  the  single  idea  that  when  he  was  old 
enough  he  was  to  enter  service  as  a  gen- 
tleman's gentleman.  Flack  had  become 
a  gentleman's  gentleman  and  had  re- 
mained one  until  he  was  thirty-five.  Then 
two  things  happened — he  lost  his  job 
and  his  father  died. 

Flack  gave  in  to  his  old  adventurous 
(Continued  on  page  60J 


rIE  returned  presently  to  the  bed- 
room. She  went  to  the  window, 
fked  up  the  fox  cape  from  the  chair 
i  put  it  about  her  shoulders.  She  re- 
ived her  slippers  and  said,  "I'm  sorry 
lust  leave  you  all  trussed  up,  Mr.  Am- 
y,"  in  that  low,  melodious  voice. 
With  her  slippers  under  her  left  arm 
d  her  evening  bag  in  her  hand,  she 
gan  to  climb  on  the  window  sill  while 
>on  Amboy  held  his  breath. 
(  Her  shadow  in  moonlight  lingered  a 
rnient  on  the  sill,  then  it,  too,  vanished, 
lason  Amboy  released  his  breath  si- 
itly  through  his  nose.  He  heard  a  faint 
aping  sound  on  his  window  sill,  and  a 
nt  scraping  sound  farther  away. 
At  the  other  end  of  his  apartment,  a 
or  latch  clicked  and  footsteps  crossed 
^"ipardwood  floor.  A  moment  later,  his 
nservant  Flack  walked  in.  Flack  was 
rtly  dressed.  He  quickly  freed  the 
ung  man's  wrists  and  ankles,  and  he 
moved  the  gag,  which  was  the  end  of  a 
low  slip. 

J"What  happened,  sir?" 
Jason  Amboy  made  several  grimaces. 
is  mouth  was  numb  and  his  jawbone 
hed.  "A  girl  in  a  kind  of  pink  gown 
t  in  here  and  clipped  me  under  the  chin 
d  tied  me  up  and  went  through  this 
•artment  with  a  fine-tooth  comb."  .  .  . 
His  valet's  dark  eyes  were  gleaming. 


son  inspected  his  desk.  The  drawers 
ere  all  open  and  papers  were  scat- 
red  about  on  the  floor.  He  assured 
mself  it  contained  nothing  of  value 
anyone.  Aside  from  a  receipt  or  two, 
/erything  in  it  could  have  been  burned 


Map  shows  American  and  Japanese  fronts 
along  line  stretching  a  third  of  way  around 
globe.  Japanese  front  is  virtually  self- 
supporting  within  the  mandate,  chief  base 
of  which  is  Truk,  Japan's  Pearl  Harbor — 
while  vast  distances  separate  us  from  the 
North  American  mainland.  Thick  arrows 
suggest    our    probable    future    offensives 
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Whatever  happens  elsewhere,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  remains  our  own  special  show,  an 
unshared  front  where  America's  produc- 
tion, her  strategy,  her  skill  and  valor  must 
stand  the  acid   test  alone.    Here's  why 


TO  a  majority  of  at-home  Americans,  a  year  ago, 
the  Pacific  was  remote,  almost  legendary;  some- 
thing remembered  from  childhood  tales  of  can- 
nibal isles  and  missionaries'  sacrifices.  But  this  war 
has  made  its  farthest  corners  intimate  and  dear  to 
thousands  of  American  families.  For  already  its 
waters,  the  sands  of  its  islands  and  the  mud  of  its  jun- 
gles have  been  preciously  stored  with  American  blood. 

By  far  the  bulk  of  American  casualties  have  been 
on  the  Pacific  front;  by  far  the  highest  number  of  those 
we  still  must  unfortunately  suffer  probably  will  be 
there.  Further,  the  American  people  at  large,  every 
reporter  knows,  hold  instinctively  the  theories  that 
military  leaders  hold  professionally.  Our  national 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  burns  with  a  purer 
flame.  We  seem  to  realize  that  here  is  not  a  war  rooted 
in  the  age-old  hatreds  and  grudges  of  Europe.  Here, 
rather,  is  a  war  to  resolve  new  and  inescapable  prob- 
lems. • 

Thus,  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  minds  today  are 
directed  toward  the  Pacific — its  history,  its  strategy 
and  distances — because,  while  in  Europe  and  else- 
where we  fight  in  consort,  in  the  Pacific  we  must  in- 
evitably fight  alone.    It's  particularly  "our  war." 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  greatest  natural  phe- 
nomenon on  earth;  and,  in  the  light  of  this  war,  pos- 
sibly the  most  interesting  and  important. 

In  this  age  of  the  airplane,  it  is  the  only  ocean  that 
has  never  been  truly  flown  nonstop;  it  is  the  only 
ocean  vast  enough  to  frustrate  current  air  power.  The 
first  nation  that  produces  in  quantity  bombers  of  long 
enough  range,  with  big  enough  loads,  may  well  seize 
its  key.  Carriers  are  but  an  in-between  answer;  the 
heavy  losses  in  carriers  of  both  sides  in  the  Pacific  have 
proved  them  too  vulnerable  to  counterattack. 

The  Ocean  of  Superlatives 

The  ocean  was  named  by  Magellan,  the  great 
Portuguese  who  was  the  first  man  to  cross  it — 98  days 
under  sail,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  South 
America  to  Guam.  He  called  it  "Pacific" — calm  and 
peaceful.  In  this  respect,  Magellan  was  lucky — as 
many  a  Yank  fighting  man  could  testify,  out  of  his 
green-faced  misery.  In  its  storms,  as  in  all  other 
things,  the  Pacific  drives  the  most  conservative  ob- 
server to  superlatives;  it  is  biggest,  widest,  deepest, 
bluest,  quietest,  grandest  and  wildest. 

Its  area  is  greater  than  the  entire  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  You  could  drop  the  whole  United  States 
in  any  one  of  several  expanses  of  the  Pacific,  and  none 
of  its  frontiers  would  touch  as  much  as  an  islet.  Yet 
its  map  in  places  is  as  salted  with  islands  as  the  Milky 
Way  is  with  stars;  although  even  here  you  may  cruise 
among  them  for  days,  as  our  transport  did,  and  not 
sight  land— so  far  are  they  apart.  The  Pacific  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  North  and  South  Atlantics 
combined,  and  it  has  more  than  double  their  total 
amount  of  water.  It  contains  more  than  half  of  all 
the  water  on  earth,  including  oceans,  seas,  rivers  and 
lakes.  It  is  more  than  9,000  miles  long  from  Bering 
Strait  to  the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  it  is  10,000  miles 
wide  at  the  equator.  It  takes  the  sun  ten  hours  to 
cross  it,  or  nearly  one  half  of  its  day's  journey.  It  has 
the  greatest  known  deeps — the  Philippine,  east  of  the 
islands,  and  the  Nero,  off  Guam,  for  instance,  both 
going  down  six  miles  or  more.  Its  average  depth  is 
over  two  and  a  half  miles.  By  contrast,  even  the  lat- 
est German  U-boats  cannot  submerge  with  safety 
more  than  600  feet. 

To  jaded  men  of  all  countries  in  harsher  climes,  its 
pleasant  tropic  islands — Tahiti,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Puka- 
puka,  Rarotonga — have  been  (Continued  on  page  66  J 
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How  to  Help  a  Spy 


By  Joe  Alex  Morris 

FOREIGN     EDITOR,      UNITED     PRESS 

BY  RADIO   FROM  LONDON 


The  success  of  our  African  move  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  value  of  curbing  loose  talkers.  Enemy  agents  didn't 
get  an  inkling  of  the  impending  invasion  despite  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  internationally  known  as  notori- 
ous chin-waggers.    Here  are  some  revealing  instances 


rWAS  a  blazing  dawn,  and  a  fa- 
mous American  war  correspondent 
crouched  in  the  bow  of  a  landing 
barge,  watching  the  coast  on  which  Al- 
lied forces  from  the  mighty  850-ship  ar- 
mada had  landed  for  the  invasion  of 
French  Africa.  It  was  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement, of  triumph;  a  moment  that 
climaxed  the  safe  transport  of  an  un- 
precedented expeditionary  force  across 
perilous  seas.  But  the  correspondent, 
waiting  to  plunge  into  the  warm  surf, 
shook  his  head  despondently. 

"What's  wrong,  pal?"  a  soldier  asked. 
"Don't  you  want  to  get  wet?" 

"I  don't  mind  water,"  the  famous  re- 
porter replied  with  a  sigh,  "but  I'm  paid 
to  know  what's  what,  and  I  don't  like  to 
be  fooled.  Yet  when  we  left  London  I 
was  so  sure  we  were  going  to  Russia  that 
I  nearly  brought  my  snowshoes!  My 
hat's  off  to  the  guy  who  did  it." 

That  correspondent's  hat  was  off  to  a 
little  group  of  men  in  London  and  Wash- 
ington and  a  few  other  key  spots  behind 
the  fighting  front,  who  had  camouflaged 
with  amazing  skill  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sive movements  of  armed  forces  in  this 
or  any  other  war.  The  security  of  our 
forces  approaching  the  African  coast  de- 
pended on  secrecy  and  upon  confusing 
the  enemy,  and  one  of  the  Americans 
who  should  have  taken  a  bow — but 
didn't — was  a  quiet,  genial  fellow:  Briga- 
dier General  Robert  McClure,  who  is  in 
the  business  of  fooling  the  Axis. 

General  McClure  is  tops  in  London  in 
the  mysterious  American  Army  organ- 
ization known  as  G-2,  which  is  Intel- 
ligence. His  field  is  the  European  theater 
of  operations. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  G-2  heads 
six  divisions — counterintelligence,  ad- 
ministration, training  and  operations, 
public  relations  and  military  attaches 
— in  addition  to  Intelligence. 

The  result  of  the  labors,  probings  and 
experiences  of  General  McClure 's  de- 
partments might  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words:  "Americans  talk  too  much." 

A  few  careless  words,  an  address  on  a 
case  of  machine-gun  bullets,  a  hint  by 
some  small-ininded  official  who  wants  to 
show  his  friends  that  he  is  in  the  know — 
any  of  these  things  might  cost  the  lives 
of  American  boys  on  transports  headed 
for  Africa,  or  might  give  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  to  trap  our  forces  at  land- 
ing points.  Even  so  harmless  a  thing  as 
a  fresh  lime  might  have  been  seen  by  an 
enemy  agent,  who  could  use  it  as  a  key 
to  solve  a  mystery. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fresh  lime  scared 
McClure  badly  at  one  tense  point  in  the 
preparations.  An  American  agent  who 
had  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  in- 
vasion by  traveling  to  Morocco  returned 
to  London  just  as  the  vast  machinery  of 
invasion  was  set  in  operation.  He 
brought  McClure  a  lime — an  impossible 
purchase,  in  England  at  any  price — and 


proudly  placed  it  in  the  center  of  his 
chief's  desk,  in  the  busy  office  while  the 
general  was  out  of  the  room.  Then  he 
sat  back  to  await  thanks.  Instead,  when 
the  chief  returned  and  saw  that  lime  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  anybody  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  office,  he  almost 
exploded  with  anger. 

It  might  have  seemed  inconsequential 
to  most  persons,  but  to  a  clever  enemy 
agent,  that  lime  could  have  provided  the 
key  to  the  whole  invasion  plan  because 
it  was  a  type  that  grows  only  in  a  par- 
ticular country  and  in  that  way  pointed 
directly  to  the  scene  of  the  greatest  In- 
telligence activity. 

Little  Things  Are  Greatest  Worry 

It  is  little  things  like  peculiar  limes 
that  worry  our  Intelligence  officers  these 
days,  when  the  United  Nations  are 
swinging  out  in  offensive,  and  secrecy 
becomes  far  more  important  to  us  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  this  war.  The 
spy  with  the  false  beard  or  the  beauteous 
female  agent  who  steals  papers  from  the 
weak-mouthed  colonel  at  a  gay  party  is 
among  our  lesser  troubles. 

The  spying  business  in  this  war  is  just 
as  important  as  ever,  but  it  is  an  efficient, 
routine,  hardheaded  business  in  which 
the  most  vital  roles  go  to  men  who  col- 
lect information  from  thousands  of 
sources  and  who  know  how  to  piece  it 
all  together  to  make  a  single  picture,  as 
you  would  work  out  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Bribery,  blackmail,  theft  are  all  parts 
of  the  espionage  business,  and  sometimes 
glamor  and  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
fictionlike  adventures  are  necessary, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

In  preparing  for  the  African  invasion, 
the  political  work  of  American  advance 
agents  was  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
was  in  the  skillful  hands  of  such  men  as 
Robert  Murphy,  American  consul  in 
Algeria,  and  Major  General  Mark  Wayne 
Clark,  who  made  a  weird,  dramatic  visit 
by  submarine  to  the  scene  of  invasion. 
Others  risked  their  lives  in  adventures 
that  cannot  be  related  until  after  the  war, 
but  the  greatest  danger  to  the  success  of 
the  operation  came  in  the  routine  day- 
by-day    occurrences    that    might    have 


The  man  who  fooled  the  Axis  on  our  African  invasion — Brigadie 
General  Robert  McClure,  head  of  U.  S.  Army  Intelligence  in  Europi 

Americans  question  captured  French  troops  near  Oran — a  situatioi    > 
that  might  have  been  reversed  by  one  break  in  preinvasion  secrec; 
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vfljed  off  the  enemy  to  our  objective. 
►That's  why  Lieutenant  General  Ike 
Ei  nhower's  aide  visited  the  London 
Ebs  two  weeks  before  the  invasion, 
bung  warm  underwear  and  other  arctic 
eopment.  That's  why  several  Ameri- 
■  and  British  units  were  issued  equip- 
Ht  for  cold  weather — equipment  which 
(changed  only  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
jure.  That's  why  newspapermen,  by 
and  threes,  were  given  a  few  hours' 
||ce  to  report  at  a  secret  meeting  place 
full  equipment.  They  had  no 
Jortunity  to  say  goodby  to  their 
ds. 

heir  offices  heard  nothing  of  them  for 
weeks,  after  which  their  dispatches 
n  flowing  from  African  ports — 
h  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  Lon- 
|'s  best-informed  reporters  who  were 
their  colleagues  were  headed  for 
way  or  perhaps  for  France  or  even 
ar. 

ur   Intelligence   officers   knew   that 
iarations  for  such  a  huge  expedition- 
force  could  not  be  kept  from  the 
my,  but  they  could  and  did  execute 
best  plan  of  this  war  for  confusing 
enemy  as  to  the  (fbjective,  and  even 
r  the  vanguard  of  the  armada  had 
mbled  at  Gibraltar  and  had  been 
L    In    by    Axis    agents    on    the   Spanish 
Mder,  German-controlled  propaganda 
Hchines  could  come  no  closer  to  the 
th  than  to  guess  that  the  huge  con 
/  was  headed  for  Malta. 
t  was  not  all  smooth  going,  either, 
our  Intelligence  or  for  American  re- 
1ers    assigned    suddenly   to    various 
ces.     The  expedition  was  given  the 
st  thorough  news  coverage  of  any 
;ration  of  this  war,  and,  of  course, 
lerican    press    associations    and    the 
vspaper    bureaus    of    London    were 
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pledged  not  to  reveal  to  their  New  York 
headquarters  the  departure  of  newsmen 
selected  to  make  the  journey. 

They  were  not,  however,  prevented 
from  appealing  to  headquarters  for  re- 
portorial  reinforcements,  and  there  must 
have  been  considerable  indignation  in 
New  York  offices  when  well-staffed  Lon- 
don bureaus  suddenly  began  calling  for 
help  for  no  apparent  reason.  But  the 
reason  was  apparent  in  London  where 
cub  reporters  had  taken  over  diplomatic 
runs,  and  office  managers  had  to  roll  up 
sleeves  and  return  to  extra-hour  tricks 
on  the  copy  desk.  United  Press,  for  in- 
stance, sent  six  men  from  London'  to 
secret  foreign  assignments  of  indefinite 
duration  in  the  space  of  six  days;  Associ- 
ated Press  sent  four,  and  International 
News  Service  four. 

Impending  Vacation  Postponed 

The  strangest  case  was  that  of  one  big 
American  newspaper's  London  bureau. 
One  staff  member  was  an  American  on 
leave,  another  was  ordered  by  the  home 
office  to  transfer  to  Cairo,  leaving  only 
a  bureau  manager,  who  might  be  called 
Jones,  in  London.  Jones  was  one  of  the 
first  assigned  to  the  African  expedition 
and,  as  head  of  the  bureau,  he  began 
searching  for  some  way  to  persuade  his 
foreign  editor  in  America  that  the  Cairo 
transfer  should  be  delayed.  He  recalled 
that  during  his  editor's  recent  visit  to 
England  they  discussed  the  possibility  of 
some  Allied  expeditionary  operation  and 
agreed  that  Jones  should  take  the  assign- 
ment. They  jokingly  referred  to  it  as  a 
"vacation"  from  London  routine. 

In  a  moment  of  inspiration,  Jones 
cabled  his  editor  urging  th;it  the  trans- 
fer of  one  man  from  London  to  Cairo 
be  postponed  and  adding.  tLe  significant 
words:  "Because  of  my  impending  vaca- 
tion." But  the  editor  at  home  had  for- 
gotten. His  reply  was  sympathetic,  but 
suggested  that  Jones  postpone  his  vaca- 
tion. Jones  read  it  with  a  shrug  that 
meant  there  would  soon  be  one  London 
bureau  without  any  staff. 

"Imagine  me  suggesting  that  Eisen- 
hower postpone  the  invasion  of  Africa!" 
he  remarked.  "Somehow  I  just  can't 
bring  myself  to  do  it." 


Exaggerated  secrecy — attention  to  little 
things  for  which  the  enemy  was  watch- 
ing— made  the  African  expedition  a  suc- 
cess, but  Allied  officials  had  a  wide* 
background  of  experience  on  which  to 
base  their  preparations.  Some  of  the  thou- 
sands of  instances  of  carelessness  that 
cost  lives  in  the  past  have  come  to  light  in 
recent  months,  and  these  served  as  guides 
for  our  Intelligence  staff,  which  operates 
from  headquarters  that  once  was  one  of 
the  most  expensive  apartment  houses  in 
Britain — a  luxury  building  with  the  fan- 
ciest varicolored  bathtubs  in  the  country. 

It's  a  busy  place  these  days.  Its  lux- 
urious drawing  rooms  and  spacious 
lobbies  have  been  partitioned  with  wall- 
board.  Its  dining  rooms  provide  space 
for  secretaries'  desks.  Its  walls  are  plas- 
tered with  posters  warning  against  loose 
talk.  It's  a  building  that  houses  many 
secrets  and  perhaps  some  tragedies.  But 
it  also  houses  many  amusing  stories  that 
may  fjelp  the  public  to  understand  how 
important  it  is  to  get  over  the  American 
tendency  to  boast  a  good  deal  on  the 
basis  of  little  information. 

Our  officials  here  are  convinced  that 
Americans  are  less  security-conscious 
than  any  other  people.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  lessons  the  British  learned  the 
hard  way,  and  which  today  inspire  hun- 
dreds of  messages  from  private  persons 
to  British  officials  every  day,  reporting 
suspicious  circumstances  and  incidents. 

One  illustration  of  the  American  view- 
point of  security,  even  among  the  Armed 
Forces  (which  receive  special  instruc- 
tions), arose  soon  after  American  troops 
began  arriving  in  these  islands.  In  one 
company  there  was  a  soldier  of  Chinese 
origin.  He  wrote  a  letter  home,  a  hand- 
some letter  in  Chinese  characters  painted 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  on  fragile 
paper.  It  was  turned  over  by  the  Army 
censor  to  a  translator  and  proved  to  be  a 
shocking  violation  of  all  the  instructions 
given  troops  in  regard  to  security. 

It  was  such  a  grave  instance  that  head- 
quarters decided  it  should  be  used  as 
an  example  to  troops  and  that  the  soldier 
should  be  severely  punished. 

The  tramlation  was  therefore  sent  to 
the  soldier's  captain,  with  a  note  point- 
ing out  the  circumstances  and  ordering 
appropriate  disciplinary  action.    A  few 


Natives  of  Oran  line  the  streets  to  watch  the  first  Ameri- 
can troops  enter  their  city.  Surprise  nature  of  the  move 
contributed  greatly  to  cutting  down  of  American  casualties 
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days  later  the  captain  replied:  "I  have 
complied  with  your  instructions,  and 
Private  Blank  has  been  punished  by  be- 
ing required  to  write  Paragraph  40  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Basic  Field  Manual,  re- 
garding security,  ten  times  in  Chinese 
and  ten  times  in  English."  The  captain's 
idea  of  punishment  was  rather  typical  of 
the  American  attitude  toward  security 
when  we  got  into  war.  It's  that  attitude 
which  our  G-2  is  forced  to  fight,  day 
after  day. 

Frequently,  the  American  habit  of 
talking  freely  shocks  our  British  hosts 
into  vigorous  private  protest.  One  tele- 
phone switchboard  girl  at  a  post  in  a 
London  hotel  rang  up  United  States 
Army  headquarters  and  exclaimed:  "This 
place  is  full  of  American  officers  who 
keep  calling  one  another  on  the  house 
telephone  and  talking  about  things  they 
shouldn't.  Why  don't  you  make  them 
stop  it?" 

She  was  switched  to  the  proper  G-2 
officer  and  was  asked  for  room  numbers. 
Talking  over  house  phones,  on  which 
almost  anyone  might  listen,  quickly 
stopped,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  dozen 
loose-tongued  officers. 

Then  there  was  the  American  Army 
colonel  who  worked  for  months  to  get  an 
assignment  to  London.  It  finally  came 
through,  and  he  was  overjoyed.  On  the 
day  he  left  Washington,  he  was  given  a 
packet  of  confidential  papers  to  deliver 
to  General  Blank  at  United  States  head- 
quarters. He  arrived  in  London,  by  air, 
late  one  evening — too  late,  he  decided,  to 
report  td  headquarters.  So  he  called  an 
old.  friend  and  they  dined  at  a  small, 
popular  restaurant  to  which  the  colonel 
took  his  brief  case  containing  the  papers. 
His  friend  was  charming,  and  the  dinner 
was  good,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
back  at  his  hotel  that  the  colonel  discov- 
ered his  brief  case  was  missing. 

Missing  Brief  Case  Found 

It  occurred  to  him  that  his  companion 
might  not  be  all  that  he  imagined — or 
rather  might  be  more — but  he  could  not 
believe  that  an  enemy  agent  could  be  in 
Britain.  He  started  out  to  retrace  his 
steps,  but  the  taxicab  he  had  hired  was 
long  since  gone,  and  the  restaurant  where 
he  had  dined  was  closed.  He  kept  at  it 
all  night,  telephoning  friends  and  report- 
ing his  troubles  to  the  police  and  pacing 
the  streets,  but  without  result.  At  last, 
in  desperation,  he  called  his  dinner  com- 
panion and  was  convinced  rather  coolly 
that  nothing  was  known  of  the  missing 
papers. 

Despairingly,  he  went  to  headquarters 
the  next  morning  and  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Blank.  When  he  had  been  ushered 
into  the  office,  the  general  sat  impassively 
at  his  desk — in  the  middle  of  which  was 
the  colonel's  missing  brief  case. 

"You've  found  it!"  the  colonel  ex- 
claimed joyfully.  "It's  something  I 
brought  for  you." 

"Yes,  we  found  it,"  the  general  replied. 
He  stood  up  and  held  out  a  packet  of 
papers.  "And  I  have  brought  something 
for  you." 

He  handed  the  colonel  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  immediate  return  trip  to 
Washington  by  slow  boat,  and  orders  to 
make  use  of  it,  starting  that  evening. 

The  colonel's  case  was  an  illustration 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  or- 
ganization built  up  in  the  British  Isles 
and  vastly  extended  since  the  war  began. 
It  now  has  the  co-operation  of  our  own 
Intelligence  and  the  United  States  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"The  colonel's  missing  brief  case  was 
in  our  hands  an  hour  or  so  after  he 
walked  away  and  left  it  in  the  restau- 
rant," a  high  official  explained.  "If  he 
(Continued  on  page  58J 


BY  FREDERICK  NEBEL 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      JOHN       HOLMGREN 


The  problem  of  a  convales- 
cent seaman  who  fell  in  love 
with  his  nurse.  It  seems  the 
lady  had  made  other  plans 


BY  NOON  he  was  all  dressed  and 
ready  to  leave  the  hospital  but  he 
wanted  to  see  Tracy  first.  He  had 
something  he  wanted  to  give  her.  It  was 
a  silver  dollar.  It  was  his  good-luck 
piece.  His  Uncle  Shack  had  given  it  to 
him,  saying,  "Chip,  my  boy,  it  saw  me 
safe  and  sound  through  the  last  ruckus 
and  I  hope  it'll  see  you  through  this  one." 
Chip  valued  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  be- 
sides his  papers  that  he  had  escaped  with 
when  his  ship,  forty-one  days  out  of  the 
Plata,  had  been  torpedoed  off  the  Florida 
coast.  But  he  wanted  Tracy  to  have  it. 
He  thought  that  much  of  Tracy. 
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Gina  Antonelli  said  she  was  probably 
on  the  floor  somewhere  and  told  him  to 
wait  on  the  back  veranda  and  she'd  find 
her  and  tell  her.  Gina  made  it  seem  like 
a  jolly  conspiracy;  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  squeeze  Chip's  arm  reassuringly. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  back  ve- 
randa but  in  a  little  while  his  legs  began 
to  shake  and  beads  of  perspiration  broke 
out  on  his  forehead.  He  sat  down  and 
wiped  his  face.  The  doctor  had  told  him 
to  take  it  easy,  to  rest,  to  get  a  lot  of 
sleep;  but  he  was  young  and  restless  and 
as  a  patient  he  had  been  quite  a  prob- 
lem, always  wanting  to  get  up.  The  hos- 
pital was  small,  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
small  coastal  city,  but  it  was  strict 

When  the  screen  door  clicked,  Chip 
jumped  up  and  said,  "Hello,  hello!"  in 
his  best  buoyant  manner.  He  felt  a  mo- 
mentary giddiness  from  having  jumped 
up  so  abruptly;  but  he  grinned  not  con- 
vincingly— ami  smacked  fist  into  palm. 


'Well,  here  I  am,  on  my  way  out,  at  last. 
It's  wonderful." 

"Yes,"  said  Tracy  Gibbs  in  cool,  de- 
tached reflection.  "At  last.  It's  truly 
wonderful."  She  gave  him  a  level  glance. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

He  chuckled  hollowly.  "Gosh,  you're 
not  very  friendly." 

"Right.  I'm  not  very  friendly.  Now 
what  do  you  want?" 

'Well,  I  want — I  want  to  say  goodby 
and — " 

"Goodby,"  she  said.  She  turned  and 
yanked  open  the  door. 

He  jumped.  "Hey,  wait  a  minute!"  In 
his  excitement  he  caught  hold  of  her 
arm.   "Please,  Tracy — " 

She  whirled,  wrenching  her  arm  free, 
and  glared  at  him.  The  color  rose  in  her 
face  and  made  her  very  beautiful  in  a 
wild,  stormy  way. 

She  said  in  a  low,  tight  voice,  "Look 
here,  Mr.  Adams;  let's  get  this  straight. 


When  Chip  came  to  he  was  lying  on  i| 
couch.    His   feet  were   higher   than 
head  and  he  was  wrapped  in  .1  pat  , 
work  quilt.  Tracy  smiled  at  him.  "V01J 
a    hopeless    case.     Here,    drink    t| 


For  two  weeks,  ever  since  they  dra 
you  out  of  the  water  and  brought  y 
here,  my  life  has  been  a  walking  nig [ 
mare.    I  stood  it — I  took  it  all     becai 
you  were  a  patient  here  and  I  wasn't  t| 
ing  to  the  super  and  be  a  crybaby, 
stood   your  stupid  grins.    I  stood  yc 
silly  attempts  to  hold  my  hand.   I  st 
your     ridiculous,     anonymous     lett 
signed    Anonymous.     And    your   cr 
telegram,  'Wait  till  I'm  on  my  feet.  Cj 
boy!'  and  signed,  The  Horizontal  K 
All  that  I  stood — in  silence.    But  u<| 
you're  no  longer  a  patient  here.   You 
on  your  feet,  thank  the  Lord,  and  I  do 
have  to  put  up  with  you!" 

In  urgent  haste,  Chip  said,  "But  I  lil 
you,  Tracy.   I  admit  maybe  I  did  soi 
crazy  things,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Wl| 
the  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  you  I  said 
myself,    'Chip,    old    kid,   there    she 
There's  the  girl  for  you.'  " 

She  shuddered   and   closed   her  -M 
tight.    He  took  hold  of  her  arm  aga 
feeling  her  become  instantly  rigid. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  growled,  not  oj 
ing  her  eyes.  "Let  me  go  or  I'll  sere. 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  "There,  thel 
now  don't  get  upset,  Tracy.  I  know  tl! 
must  seem  kind  of  sudden  to  you.  Tv 
people  can't  see  the  same  thing  in  t 
same  light  at  the  same  time.  One  se| 
it  first,  sometimes,  and  has  to  try  ha  i 
to  make  the  other  see  it.  I  am  tryii  j 
hard,  Tracy.   All  I  ask  is  a  chance." 

SHE  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
ter  commiseration,  saying,  "I  m 
remember.    I   mustn't   lose   control 
myself.    You're  no  doubt  mentally  il 

"I'll  find  a  room  in  town.   When 
I  see  you?  Can  I  see  you  tonight?  Plea 
say  yes,  Tracy.  About  eight.  Okay?" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
am  slowly  going  mad,"  she  said. 

"Tracy,"  he  said,  "look."  He  held  1 
his  good-luck  piece.  "This  was  my  o 
Uncle  Shack's.  I  want  you  to  have 
It's  a  little  thing,  I  know,  but  it's  broug 
me  good  luck  and  I  hope  it  will  brii 
you  good  luck  too.  You're  the  only  pe 
son  in  the  world  I'd  think  of  giving 
to."  He  took  hold  of  her  hand  ar 
placed  his  talisman  in  it. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  glassy-eyed.  She  he 
it  out.    "Here." 

"But  it's  for  you.  It's  my  own  pe 
sonal  good-luck  charm." 

"If  I  keep  it  will  you  guarantee 
good  luck  will  be  such  that  I'll  nev 
see  you  again?" 

He  looked  miserable.  "You  must  ha^ 
led  an  awful  life,  Tracy.  Did  someboc 
hurt  you  once?  You're  acting  now  lil 
somebody  that  hates  the  world  and  c 
erybody  in  it.  And  I'll  bet  you  ha 
yourself  too." 

Her  face  grew  white.  She  still  he] 
out  the  talisman.   "Here,  take  it." 

"No,"  he  said.  "If  you  don't  want  i 
chuck  it  out  on  the  lawn." 

She  threw  it  out  on  the  lawn  and  r 
watched  it  land  and  bounce  softly  il 
the  grass.  A  couple  of  tears  ran  dow 
her  cheeks  and  her  lips  shook. 

"You're  crying  because  you  threw 
away,"  Chip  said.    "You  do  mean  thinj 
and  you  cry." 

She  went  out  to  the  lawn,  picked  u 
the  silver  dollar  and  brought  it  bad 
She  said,  "I  lost  my  temper.  It  was  a 
ugly  thing  to  do.   I  apologize." 

"Ah.  forget  it,  Tracy,"  Chip  said,  tal 
ing  heart  again.  "I  guess  it  was  my  fau 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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2.    "Serve  wisely,  if  friends  should  drop  in 
To  join  in  a  holiday  toast; 
Serve  CALVERT,  whose  flavor  wins  connoisseurs'  favor- 
You'll  be  hailed  as  a  prince  of  a  host !" 


I.  '  Give  wisely,  my  friend,"  says  the  Owl, 
"You  know  Dad  has  quite  enough  ties; 
But  you'll  tickle  him  pink  with  this  glorious  drink- 
Give  him  CALVERT,  the  grand  whiskey  prize!" 


■^■^■■^■^■i 


3.   "Drink  wisely!"  concludes  the  Old  Owl, 

"Drink  CALVERT— that's  friendly  advice! 
It's  smoother,  old  fellow — deliciously  mellow! 
And  a  word  to  the  wise  should  suffice!" 
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LAST 
CHRISTMAS 

BY  PHILIP  VAN  DOREN  STERN 

■  ILLUSTRATED  BY  EDWIN  DAWES 


There  is  no  record  of  his  voice, 
nor  is  there  a  man  alive  who  re- 
members it.  But  the  pages  of 
time  are  more  than  eloquent 
with  his  imperishable  goodness 


FROST  laced  the  edges  of  the  windowpanes, 
gnctting  the  bleak  winter  landscape.    Snow  dc 
queer  things  to  places,  he  thought.    In  the 
light,  the  wide  mud  flats  near  the  ice-covered  PotomJ 
looked  like  the  Illinois  prairies,  and  the  Virginia  hil 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  might  be  the  Kcntuck 
mountains  he  had  known  as  a  boy.    Winter  soun<| 
were  the  same  everywhere.   A  guard  marching  up  ar 
down  under  the  White  House  windows  crunched 
hard,  frozen  snow  crystals  under  his  boot;  some  bo^ 
playing  in  the  meadows  near  the  river  were  shouting-] 
their  voices  were  brittle  in  the  cold  air.    They  we 
familiar  sounds  that  brought  back  many  mcmorie 

A  man  in  his  fifties  remembers  many  Christmas 
Worst  of  all  had  been  the  one  during  that  first  terrib| 
winter  in  Illinois  when  his  family  had  been  snowed 
for  weeks  in  the  hastily  built  cabin  on  a  bluff  abov 
the  Sangamon.  They  had  stayed  in  bed  eighteen  hoi 
a  day  to  keep  warm  and  to  forget  their  hunger 
sleeping  as  much  as  they  could.  He  shivered  when  kl 
thought  of  that  desolate  cabin  where  even  the  firq 
wood  had  to  be  used  sparingly  because  it  was  almot 
impossible  to  go  out  in  the  shoulder-deep  snow  to  g\ 
more.    But  he  smiled  wistfully  when  he  recalled 
gingerbread  man  his  stepmother  had  made  for  hid 
every  Christmas  during  the  long  hard  years  in  Indian! 

Yes,  a  man  in  his  fifties  remembers  many  Chris| 
mases.  There  was  that  awful  day  in  New  Salem  whe 
he  had  walked  for  miles  to  a  lonely  country  cemeterj 
to  brush  the  snow  away  from  Ann's  grave.  He  coul) 
never  bear  the  thought  of  the  rain  falling  on  her,  an 
the  snow  was  even  worse.  Yet  it  must  be  lying  dee 
there  now  on  that  deserted  hill,  and  there  was  no  on 
to  brush  it  away.  It  was  lying  on  so  many  graves- 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  made  dud 
ing  the  last  four  years. 

BUT  all  his  Christmases  had  not  been  so  bad.  He  n| 
membered  the  first  one  after  Robert  had  been  borij 
Mary  had  lighted  a  candle  at  the  foot  of  the  crad 
before  there  was  any  sign  of  dawn  in  the  sky,  and  th| 
waking  child  had  crowed  with  delight  when  he  sa' 
the  yellow  flame.  They  had  stood  beside  the  crad 
while  the  shabby  room  that  was  their  temporary  homj 
lightened  with  the  coming  of  day.  They  had  let  thj 
candle  burn  down  to  a  sputtering  end  long  afte 
the  winter  sun  had  flooded  the  room  with  its  snow 
reflected  light. 

And  then,  during  the  later  years,  after  the  othe| 
three  children  had  come,  the  big  house  in  Springfiel 
had  resounded  with  their  shouts  and  laughter  eac 
Christmas  morning.  Some  day  they  would  retur 
there,  after  all  this  was  over.  But  only  two  of  the  chi. 
dren  would  be  with  them.  He  forced  his  mind  awa 
from  those  unhappiest  of  all  times.  Bob  would  b 
home  from  Harvard  for  Christmas,  and  Tad  woul 
soon  be  coming  in  to  say  good  night  in  his  odd  chil 
ish  lisp. 

He  left  the  window  and  walked  slowly  toward  th 
long  table  piled  with  papers  and  reports,  knowing  tha 
he  had  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  day.  Wor< 
should  be  arriving  soon  from  Sherman,  whose  ever 
advancing  army  had  reached  Savannah  and  the  sea 
The  war  could  not  last  much  longer  now.  The  com 
ing  year  might  see  it  over,  and  then  there  would  be  th 
complicated  problems  of  peace  to  face.  Sometimes  h 
thought  he  dreaded  them  more  than  he  did  the  wai 
He  sat  down  wearily  in  his  big  chair  at  the  head  of  th 
cabinet  table  and  called  out  to  Billy  Slade. 

The  old  colored  manservant  opened  the  doo 
noiselessly  and  came  in  to  light  the  gas.  In  the  grow 
ing  light,  the  long  white  room  took  on  shape  and  be 
came  more  cheerful.  Billy  told  him  that  Gideoi 
Welles,  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  waiting  t< 
see  him. 

"Send  him  in,"  he  said  gladly.  He  knew  why  Welle 
had  come.  There  would  be  Christmas  pardons  to  sign 


He  pushed  her  written  statement  away.     When  h< 
glanced  up,  he  saw  that  she  was  smiling  at  hin 
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VI 


THEY'LL   GIVE  YOU  A   FRESH  START  IN  LIFE 


HIS  is  a  Nazi  court.  Maybe  none  of  us  will  ever 
have  to  face  one. ..we  hope. 
They  specialize  in  giving  people  fresh  starts  in 
fe.  All  that  you've  ever  had... your  home,  your 
ank  account,  the  very  clothes  off  your  back,  your 
imily,  even  your  self-respect. ..they  take  from  you. 
They  start  you  off  fresh,  with  nothing.  They  don't 
iven  leave  you  the  opportunity  you  have  now. 

Millions  of  people  have  gotten  fresh  starts  at 
leir  hands. ..millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
orked  and  scrimped  and  saved  all  their  lives  for 
little  comfort,  a  mere  modicum  of  happiness  and 
scurity.  Millions  of  men  and  women  in  Poland  and 
aissia  and  France.  Millions  like  us. 


But  this  will  never  happen  here. ..we  hope.  This 
is  only  something  that  happens  to  other  people... 
we  hope. 

Yet  how  effective  can  mere  "hope"  be  in  keeping 
this  from  happening  here? 

Hope  can't  carry  a  rifle.  Hope  can't  build  a  tank. 
Hope  can't  finance  a  war. 

It  takes  action  and  human  effort.  Action  from  all 
of  us.  Human  effort  from  all  of  us. 

For  this  is  a  people's  war.  This  is  a  war  in  which 
we,  the  people,  win  or  lose... in  which  we,  the  peo- 
ple, earn  the  right  to  live  our  own  lives  or  to  lose 
them.  And  you— and  we  who  sign  this  advertise- 
ment—are the  people. 


There  is  no  time  to  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
Each  of  us  must  find  out  what  to  do  and  do  it.  For 
with  every  minute,  every  precious  minute,  the  de- 
cision grows  closer.  Win  or  lose.  Have  or  have  not. 
Live  or  die. 

Not  just  for  the  other  fellow.  For  you... 
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i If  she's  taken  in  this. 


When  you're 
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Choice  of  11  delicious  mini  and 
fruit  flavors.  Sold  everywhere.  5^. 


and  his  lace  brightened  at  the  prospect. 
It  was  a  pleasant  custom  that  gave  the 
holiday  meaning. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  entered, 
his  long  white  beard  making  him  look 
oddly  like  Santa  C'laus.  He  seemed  quite 
embari  assed,  as  he  always  did  under  such 
circumstances.  He  thought  it  a  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  grant  par- 
dons  so  easily,  yet  he  aided  and  abetted 
him,  even  going  over  Stanton's  head  to 
see  that  they  reached  his  attention. 

"1  have  some  papers  for  you  to  sign," 
he  began  in  a  brisk  voice.  "Christmas 
pardons.  We've  discussed  most  of  them 
already.  You'll  remember  this  case,  I'm 
sure."  He  deftly  slipped  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  writing  in  front  of  the  man 
at  the  table.  The  President  put  on  his 
glasses  and  nodded  when  he  recognized 
the  case.  "You  agreed  to  commute  the 
sentence,"  Welles  said,  speaking  rapidly 
as  if  to  ward  off  argument.  "It's  a  rou- 
tine matter  now,  needing  only  your  sig- 
nature to  make  it  official." 

The  President  reached  for  his  pen, 
wondering  whether  the  commutation  of 
a  death  sentence  could  ever  be  a  routine 
matter.  He  marveled,  as  always,  at  the 
power  that  flowed  from  the  fine  steel 
point.  The  words  "A.  Lincoln"  would 
set  unseen  wheels  in  motion;  telegraph 
wires  would  carry  the  good  news  to  a 
distant  family;  and  somewhere  a.  boy  in 
a  prison  cell  would  be  told  that  he  did 
not  have  to  die.  He  glanced  at  his  sig- 
nature with  pleasure.  There  were  some 
advantages  in  being  President — espe- 
cially on  Christmas  Eve. 

THEN  Welles  gave  him  other  pardons 
to  sign.  When  they  were  duly  in- 
scribed and  dated,  the  august-looking 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stood  anxiously 
folding  and  refolding  a  small  sheet  of 
letter  paper  that  was  obviously  not  an 
official  document. 

"I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  sir,"  he  said 
hesitatingly.  "Or  rather  Mrs.  Welles  has. 
It's  a  bit  difficult  to  explain."  His  eyes 
wandered  to  the  burning  gas  jets,  and 
his  voice  died  away.  The  President 
waited  patiently. 

"It  has  to  do  with  a  Rebel  female," 
Welles  blurted  out  at  last. 

"A  Rebel  female?" 

"Yes,  sir.  A  young  one.  A  friend  of 
my  wife." 

Welles  stood  shifting  about  unhappily 
under  the  President's  gaze.  "I  know 
what  you're  thinking,  sir.  That  the  fam- 
ily of  a  cabinet  officer  shouldn't  have 
such  friends.  We  don't  make  a  practice 
of  it,  but  this  case  is  different." 

Lincoln's  expression  was  quizzical.  He 


leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  put  his  f 
ger  tips  together.    "And  what  docs  t 
Rebel    female   want?"   he   asked   in 
amused  voice. 

"Well,  to  put  it  bluntly,  sir — she  wa 
to  get  married." 

Lincoln  grinned.  "She  doesn't  ne 
my  help  for  that.  There's  no  law  forb 
ding  marriage  even  for  Rebel  feinal 
Whom  docs  she  want  to  marry?" 

"That's   just   the   trouble,   sir.    Soi 
Rebel  whelp  in  Richmond.  She  can't 
through  the  lines." 

"So  you  want  me  to  give  her  a  pass 

Welles  nodded  vigorously. 

"Has  she  taken  the  oath  of  al 
giance?" 

Welles  frowned.   "I've  talked  to 
and  so  has  my  wife.  But  she's  stub 
I  regret  to  say  that  she  refuses  to  tak< 
oath.    Says  she  owes  her  allegiance 
Virginia,  and  not  to  the  United  Sta 

"Yet  you  want  me  to  grant  her  a  pa 
That  might  be  interpreted  by  some 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

"Yes,  sir,  it  might,"  Welles  said  grim! 

"But  you  still  want  me  to  do  it?" 

"I  don't  think  it  would  do  any  gre 
harm,  sir.  We  have  never  recognized  t) 
Confederacy,  so  Virginia  is  still  part 
this  country.  There  still  have  to  be  ma 
riages — and  children.  We  have  to  thii 
of  the  future.  The  nation  has  been  sei 
ously  depopulated  by  this  war." 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  tell  me  mo 
about  this  Rebel  female,"  the  Preside 
said  quietly.  He  motioned  toward 
chair.  Welles  sat  down  uneasily,  sprea 
ing  out  the  letter  which  he  had  folded 
often  that  it  looked  like  an  accordi 
pleat.  He  glanced  at  it  with  surprise 
if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 

"She  came  here  at  the  beginning  of 
war,"  Welles  began.  "Her  mother  w, 
sick,  and  she  had  to  take  care  of  her.  Tlj 
mother  died,  so  she's  been  stranded  he. 
ever  since.  As  she  says  herself,  the  yea 
of  her  youth  are  passing  away.  Sh 
nearly  four  years  older  now,  and — " 

"Just  how  old  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know  for  certain,  sir.  Abo 
twenty-three,  I'd  say." 

"H-m.  Twenty-three.  Practically  s 
perannuated  for  a  Southern  girl.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  it,  Welles 

"I  suggest  you  read  her  own  stateme 
first.  It's  rather  intemperate,  I'm.  son 
to  say."  He  handed  the  letter  to  tt 
President,  who  laid  it  face  down  on  tr 
table  and  shook  his  head. 

"I'd  rather  not  read  it,"  he  said,  smi 
ing.    "It  might  prejudice  my  decisioi 
Tell  me  more  about  her,  Welles.  Who 
she,  and  where  is  she  now?" 

"Her  name  is  Laura  Jones — and  she 
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"My  sons  are  in  the  Service,  too.     Soaring  Eagle  is  in 
collier  s       the  Navy  and  Fish  Under  Water  is  in  the  Air  Corps"  eric  peters 


M      ng  right  outside  the  door  this  min- 

'he  President  looked  startled.   "Does 
want  to  talk  to  me?' 
She  said  she  ought  to  be  here  in  case 
wanted  to  talk  to  her."   He  studied 
oesn'i     President's  face.   "Do  you?'' 
law fo    I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary.   But 
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ould  like  to  see  what  she  looks  like, 
a  can  tell  a  great  deal  from  a  person's 


[7ELLES  checked   the   impulse   to 

V  say,  "Especially  when  it's  young 
pretty."    Instead  he  stood  up  and 

d  rather  doubtfully,  "How  do  you 

it  to  arrange  it?" 
dto  You  might  go  out  to  ask  her  some 
stok  stion,"  the  President  suggested.  "You 
lot.  Id  leave  the  door  open  acciden- 
tal y" 

:d  (.  Velles'  face  was  properly  sober  as  he 

leri  it  to  the  door.    Before  he  reached  it, 

so,  President  spoke  again.    "And  then 

r,er  j  might  find  some  errand  down  the 


QUITTER 


Man  who  caves  in  because  his 
own  petty  ambitions  are  stalled 
by  the  war.  He  whines, 
"What  the  hell,"  and  gets  drunk 


11  to  keep  you  busy  for  a  minute.  I 
int  to  get  a  good  look  at  her." 
The  girl  in  the  visitor's  chair  half 
ose  when  she  saw  the  impressive- 
oking  figure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy  advancing  toward  her.  He  mo- 
)ned  to  her  to  remain  seated  and  spoke 

her  in  a  whisper.  Then  he  was  gone, 
idding  softly  down  the  hallway. 
They  sat  looking  at  each  other  through 
e  doorway  for  a  long  moment,  the 
;ing  man  at  the  cabinet  table  and  the 
)ung  Confederate  girl  who  had  refused 

take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  gov- 
nment.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
lemies,  he  thought  sadly.  Her  people 
id  his  were  engaged  in  a  death  struggle 

battlefields  that  covered  half  the  na- 
pn.  Yet  she  was  as  American  as  he  was, 
pth  citizens  of  a  republic  that  had  been 
>rn  in  war  and  revolution.  The  state 
:  Virginia  to  which  she  gave  fierce  alle- 
ance  had  provided  Washington  and 
sfferson  as  his  predecessors  in  office, 
hey  had  many  things  in  common,  she 
id  he,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  the 


heritage  Virginia  had  given  the  nation. 

Hostility  between  them  was  unthink- 
able, he  decided.  His  eyes  sought  her 
written  statement,  but  he  pushed  it  reso- 
lutely away.  When  he  glanced  up  at  her 
again,  he  saw  that  she  was  smiling  at  him. 

Her  thin,  forlorn  face  was  trans- 
formed. He  was  tempted  to  get  up  and 
speak  to  her,  but  he  heard  Welles'  foot- 
steps coming  down  the  hallway.  He  sank 
back  in  his  chair  and  assumed  a  stern, 
Presidential  look.  The  girl  was  murmur- 
ing something  to  Welles.  A  moment  later 
the  secretary  entered  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

"What  do  you  think,  sir!"  Secretary 
Welles  inquired. 

"I  think  she  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond." 

Welles  smiled.  "I  thought  you  would. 
But  don't  you  want  to  read  her  state- 
ment first?  She  makes  no  bones  about 
her  Rebel  sentiments." 

The  President  picked  up  the  sheet  of 
paper  lying  before  him  on  the  table  and 
deliberately  tore  it  into  pieces.  Then  he 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  out  a  pass.  "I 
don't  suppose  it  matters  if  I  date  this 
tomorrow?"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  wrote  the  words,  "Christmas  Day,  De- 
cember 25,  1864,"  and  appended  his  sig- 
nature to  the  document. 

"That  makes  it  a  Christmas  present," 
he  said,  handing  it  to  Welles. 

His  Secretary  of  the  Navy  bowed  and 
put  the  paper  carefully  in  his  pocket.  "I 
thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  gravely.  "The 
young  lady  just  whispered  something  to 
me  which  I  think  I  may  repeat."  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "She  said  you  weren't 
at  all  like  the  monster  you  had  been  pic- 
tured. She  said  you  reminded  her  of  her 
father.  And  she  wished  you  a  very  merry 
Christmas." 

"You  told  her  I  was  going  to  sign  the 
pass?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Welles'  face  was  expres- 
sionless. "I  didn't  have  any  doubt  of  it 
— even  from  the  beginning."  He  bowed 
again  and  went  to  the  door.  "Mrs.  Welles 
and  I  wish  you  a  very  merry  Christmas, 
sir.  A  very  merry  Christmas  and  many 
of  them. 

HE  SHUT  the  door  silently  and  was 
gone.  The  President  got  up  from 
the  table  and  went  to  the  window.  It  was 
dark  outside  now,  and  there  was  a  faint 
glow  of  light  on  the  snow  from  the  gas 
lamps  on  the  lower  floor.  He  could  hear 
the  steady  crunching  of  the  guard's 
booted  feet.  Somewhere  a  church  bell 
was  ringing,  calling  worshipers  to  ves- 
pers on  Christmas  Eve. 

Yes,  a  man  in  his  fifties  remembers 
many  Christmases.  What  was  it  the 
girl  had  said?  "The  years  of  my  youth  are 
passing  away."  They  had  already  passed 
for  him,  he  knew.  Suddenly  he  felt  very 
old,  as  though  he  had  lived  out  all  his  life 
and  there  was  nothing  left.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  would  be  fifty-six.  He  had  seen 
many  Christmases  come  and  go,  three  of 
them  in  the  White  House — and  tomor- 
row would  be  the  fourth.  But  by  this 
time  next  year,  the  war  should  be  over. 
In  another  four  years,  he  and  Mary 
could  return  to  Springfield  to  stay  there 
in  peace. 

As  he  stood  looking  out  at  the  dark- 
ness, the  melancholy  that  had  haunted 
him  all  his  life  returned.  The  brief  glow 
of  happiness  that  had  come  from  signing 
the  Christmas  pardons  was  gone. 

The  frost  was  riming  the  windowpanes 
again,  reaching  out  with  icy  fingers  to 
shut  the  world  away.  His  hands  and  legs 
felt  cold,  as  they  so  often  did  these  days. 
He  shivered.  Tomorrow  would  be  his 
fifty-sixth  Christmas.  How  many  Christ- 
mases could  a  man  in  his  fifties  expect 
to  see? 

The  End 


How  American  it  is...  to  want  something  better! 


V  \  'K* 


MAYBE  we  have  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over  and  television  comes  from 
around  the  corner  before  we  can  all  have  this  particular  "something  better." 
But  how  American  it  is  to  want  such  things.  A  better  camera  or  a  better 
watch  or  a  better  baking  potato— it  makes  no  difference  what  the  prod- 
uct is— we  are  forever  looking  for  "something  better." 

ONE  OF  THE  "BETTER  THINGS"  America  discovered  long  ago  is  a 
moderate  beverage,  an  Ale  in  fact,  with  a  trade  mark  whose  3  Rings 
stand  for  "Purity,"  "Body,"  "Flavor."  Since  1840  this  Ale  has 
been  acclaimed  by  many.  So  many,  that  in  this  land  of  something 
better  it  has  become  .  .  . 


Americas  largest  selling  Ale 


/ 


To  speed  the  day  when  we  can  have  more  "better  things"  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Collier's  correspondent  finds 
mericans  and  Dutchmen 
wiring  hand  in  hand  in  the 
mely  land  of  Surinam,  gather- 
ig  precious  war  material  in  the 
ist  outpost  of  Dutch  freedom 


T  THEN  the  American  soldiers 
i\  I  write  home  saying  that  they  are 
VV  in  Surinam,  they  get  letters  back 
rying  that  it  must  be  very  exciting  in 
lustralia  or  that  it  must  be  terribly  hot 
i  West  Africa.  Surinam  is  the  kind  of 
utpost  that  practically  nobody  can 
ace. 

The  Dutch  themselves,  who  own  it, 
aent  $1,600,000  a  year  on  it  and  forgot 
bout  it.  Surinam  was  just  3,000  square 
liles  of  matted  jungle  and  stale,  coffee- 
olored  rivers,  with  a  capital,  a  very  few 
3-calIed  towns,  a  strip  of  coast  more  or 
ss  chopped  free  of  jungle,  1,900  Euro- 
eans  who  lived  there  to  administer  the 
olony  or  make  money,  162,000  other 
Dlk  ranging  in  color  from  amber  Java- 
ese  to  the  soft-black  Bush  Negroes,  gold 
lines,  bauxite  mines,  cane  and  coffee 
(lantations,  balata  trees,  other  oddments 
,i  the  way  of  agriculture  and  small  local 
ndustries,  and  a  climate  that  you  just 
bout  cannot  stand  but  which  you  finally 
let  used  to. 

It  lies,  hot,  unknown  and  unimpor- 
ant,  between  British  and  French  Gui- 
ma  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Atlantic,  which  is  usually 
ray  or  blue  or  green,  stretches  along  the 
jancake-flat  coast  and  is  pure  brown 
nud  for  twenty  miles  out.  On  the  south 
ire  the  jungles  of  Brazil.  By  air,  Dakar 
s  1,500  miles  away  and  Miami  is  2,323 
niles. 

The  inland  country  was  mapped  mostly 
)y  guesswork,  because  no  one  has  been 
able  to  survey  it.  Some  of  the  rivers  are 
[lavigable  for  a  certain  distance  into  the 
nterior,  in  case  there  is  any  reason  to 
navigate  them.  There  are,  in  all  Suri- 
nam. 120  miles  of  railroad  and,  since  the 
war,  117  miles  of  road.  If  you  want  to 
get  anywhere  else,  you  can  cut  your  way 
:hrough  with  a  machete. 

You  would  not  think  such  a  country 
would  be  interesting  to  anyone  except 
explorers  and  those  people  who  collect 
native  music  and  measure  the  heads  of 
native  tribes.  But  Surinam  is  now,  since 
the  war,  intensely  interesting  to  the 
Dutch  and  to  us.  For  the  Dutch  it  is  no 
longer  a  forgotten  colony  but  the  last  big 
piece  of  land  that  remains  their  own  and 
free.  For  us,  it  means  aluminum  from 
the  bauxite  mines — an  enormous  per- 
centage of  the  aluminum  we  must  have 
for  our  war  industries. 

The  Dutch  territorial  forces  and  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  Air  Forces  divide  the 
work,  and  it  is  as  fine  an  example  of  co- 
operation as  you  could  hope  to  see.  The 
Dutch  have  learned  from  disaster,  and 
nothing  any  longer  seems  too  bad  to  be 
true. 

They  do  not  imagine  that  invasion 
is  a  near  possibility,  but  they  believe  in 
being  ready  for  anything,  including  the 
worst.  Dutch  officers  and  men  who  have 
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Above:  Bayonets  and  more  will  welcome  any 
attempt  at  an  Axis  landing  on  Surinam.  Mos- 
quito-netted helmets  protect  faces  from  insects 


Dutch  troops  aiding  U.  S.  forces  in  guard- 
ing the  Zandary  air  base  line  up  for  rifle 


nig  uie  January  air  Dase  line  up  ] 
inspection    before    Lt.    Col.    R.    L. 
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seen  service  in  Europe  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  are  training  a  native 
army.  The  Dutch  do  not  believe  that 
anything  is  going  on  next  door  in  French 
Guiana  except  a  growing  brutality  to  the 
convicts,  and  starvation  and  intrigue.  But 
they  take  nothing  for  granted,  they  pre- 
pare against  what  could  happen,  not 
against  what  is  now  happening. 

Now,  in  the  flat,  blanketing  heat,  you 
cannot  believe  that  Axis  forces  would 
ever  get  this  far;  nor  can  you  imagine 
a  couple  of  enemy  bombers  roaring 
through  this  hard  blue  sky.  Even  though 
you  know  it  is  true,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  submarine  pack,  moving  south 
as  it  is  harried  down  the  Caribbean,  op- 
erates fatally  outside  the  quiet  band  of 
mud-colored  sea. 

But  one  thing  everyone  has  learned 
from  this  war:  Anything  can  happen  and 
no  place  is  too  far  off.  An  outpost  is 
meant  to  guard,  warn,  put  up  a  fight  and 
delay. 

There  are  not  many  men  and  not 
many  tools:  they  must  work  with  what 
little  they  have,  making  something  out 


of  nothing.  Only  those  who  have  lived 
in  an  outpost  can  know  the  strain  of  this 
long  readiness  and  this  long  wait. 

You  get  out  of  the  silver  passenger- 
plane,  and  you  are  on  a  white  sand 
airfield.  There  are  big  thatch  hangars 
and  the  jungle  has  been  pushed  back  un- 
til it  forms  a  wall  around  the  outer  edges 
of  the  sand.  The  jungle,  called  the  bush, 
looks  like  a  solid  snarl  of  green  ropes. 
There  are  no  trees  on  the  field  and  the 
heat  rises  around  you  in  solid  layers.  You 
stand,  a  little  sun-blinded  with  the  heat 
folded  around  you,  and  a  dry  wind  picks 
up  the  sand  and  rattles  against  the  white 
office  building  and  against  the  gas  drums 
that  grow  all  around  the  office.  A  man 
says,  "You  better  not  walk  in  the  sand 
with  those  shoes:  you'll  get  chiggers  un- 
der your  toenails.  Some  sort  of  local 
chigger  you  have  to  cut  out."  You  are 
the  only  passenger  getting  off  and  every- 
one is  very  surprised  that  you  have  done 
so. 

The  only  people  who  get  off  planes 
here  are  Army  personnel  or  civilian  en- 
gineers working  for  the  government.  The 


airline  manager  takes  you  to  town  in  his 
car.  You  drive  through  the  Air  Forces 
camp,  where  there  are  duckboards  over 
the  sand  between  the  buildings,  most  of 
the  time.  You  see  men  coming  back 
from  the  showers  with  a  towel  wrapped 
around  them  and  wearing  good  solid 
shoes  (the  chiggers  again):  you  see  a  jeep 
looking  as  if  it  were  afloat  on  a  sea  of 
sand;  you  see  men  in  khaki  with  sun  hel- 
mets or  forage  caps,  walking  briskly 
from  one  identical  boxcar  to  the  next. 
There  is  a  bareness  and  a  hard,  final, 
end-of-the-world  quality  about  the  camp 
that  makes  it  seem  unreal.  Later,  when 
you  have  been  there  often,  you  stop  see- 
ing it  and  just  feel  happy  to  be  there.  The 
officers  sleep  in  barracks,  as  do  the  men: 
the  officers'  club  is  a  wooden  building 
with  ten  easy  chairs  (of  the  least  easy, 
cheapest  variety)  and  some  card  tables 
and  a  bar:  the  officers'  mess  is  separated 
from  the  men's  by  an  unpulled  sheet. 
The  C.  O.  is  twenty-nine  and  the  squad- 
ron commander  is  thirty-one  and  it  is  a 
very  fine  outfit,  all  of  it.  They  have  the 
planes  to  fly  and  to  keep  in  repair;  they 
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Winqs  over  the  WORLD 
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That  Their  Sufferings 


Will  Not  Have  Been  in  Vain 


// 


by  The  Leader,  of  Free  Italy, 
Carlo  Sforza 

(  former  Italian  Foreiqn  Minister ) 


What  hind  of  post-war  world  are  we  fight- 
ing to  create? 

Pan  American  has  presented  answers  to  this 
question  by  such  leaders  of  thought  as  Dr.  John 
Dewey,  Dr.  Hu  Shih  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Here  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  former 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  now  leader  of 
the  FREE  ITALIANS  throughout  the  world,  tells 
you  what  he  sees— for  the  future. 

THESE  ARE  TIMES  when  certain  problems,  once 
faced,  are  rapidly  solved.  During  two  thousand 
years,  philosophers  asserted  that  slavery  was  a  "law  of 
nature";  and  yet  more  was  done  towards  its  abolition 
in  the  half-century  around  the  American  Civil  War 
than  in  the  whole  preceding  Christian  era. 

That  is  why  I  declared,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Monte- 
video, that  the  first  duty  of  a  free  Italy  will  be  ''ardent 
support  of  an  organized  world  with  no  more  place  for  the 
anarchical  independence  of  the  nationalistic  States."  I  was 
not  surprised  when  this  statement  met  with  cheers  from 
Italians  who  had  assembled  to  meet  me  from  all  parts 
of  Latin  America. 

What  is  true  for  Italy,  which  has  bitterly  learned  the 
folly  of  aggressive  wars,  is  equally  true  for  America.  No 
American  should  forget  that  in  the  coming  world  even 


the  Ocean  will  be  no  more  than  a  big  river;  and  that, 
if  only  for  that,  the  era  of  isolation  is  gone  forever. 
Those  who  cannot  see  this  are  like  certain  dannati  in 
Dante's  Inferno — people  walking  eternally  with  then- 
heads  turned  backwards. 

The  highest  duty  of  the  present  generation  of  Amer- 
icans is  to  fight  in  order  to  make  impossible  a  repetition 
of  the  Nazi-Fascist  plot  against  peace.  This  American 
duty  was  foreseen  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
when  it  stated  in  1776:  ".. .  that  whenever  any  form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  [of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness]  it  is  the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it."  In  Jefferson's  mind,  "right"  meant  "duty"! 

War  always  means  suffering.  But  our  sufferings  in 
this  "toughest  of  all  wars"  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
since  we  are  beginning  to  learn:  — 

(a)  INDIVIDUALLY:  that  Liberty  is  a  right  which  must  be  won 
anew  by  the  common  people  in  each  generation; 

(b)  NATIONALLY:  that  the  previous  complete  independence  of 
Nations  must  cease.  They  must  submit  to  a  superior  interna- 
tional law  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  peaceful  nations 
to  be  again  at  the  mercy  of  adventurers.  Never  again  must  it 
be  possible  for  a  Nation,  having  first  destroyed  Freedom  at  home, 
to  prepare  Satanic  aggression  behind  its  closed  frontiers. 

We  must  resolve  that  frontiers  will  no  longer  mean  what 
they  meant  up  until  1939.  I  foresee  a  Peace  Conference 
at  which  we  might  agree  to  draw  in  frontiers  very 
lightly — with  a  pencil  and  not  in  indelible  ink. 
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THE  DAY  THAT  VICTORY  is  earned  by  the  United  Nations, 
aviation  must  be  ready  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  great  construc- 
tive, as  well  as  a  great  destructive,  force. 

Air  transport  travel  costs  will,  we  believe,  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  common  men  everywhere.  Two  weeks'  vacation  in  Italy? 
Certainly,  since  Rome  will  be  only  16  hours  from  New  York  by  air. 
Round-the-world  air  cruises  in  two  weeks?  Nothing  will  prevent  them 
when  Victory  comes  except  the  barriers  of  habit  and  disbelief. 


When  peace  comes,  Pan  American  looks  forward  to  playing  its 
part,  through  technological  research  as  well  as  with  trained  personnel 
and  flight  equipment,  in  providing  widespread  distribution  of  the 
world's  culture,  science  and  goods. 

Today,  of  course,  everything  that  we  can  offer — 120  million 
miles  of  over-ocean  flight  experience,  trained  personnel  and  service 
to  over  ,60  foreign  countries  and  colonies — is  at  work  for  the  govern- 
ment and  military  services  of  the  United  States. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  SYSTEM 


Pan  American  Cuppers 
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The  right  way 
to  read  the  funny  paper 


This  is  the  «a\  to  proted  young  eyes,  keep  them  I »i-i «r 1 1 1  and  alert. 
Sit  i ■  | •  straighl  w li«-n  reading.  Place  the  lamp  bo  that  it  shines  hilly  on 
the  reading  matter,  and  so  that  there  are  no  shadow-  on  the  page. 
The  pages  should  be  held  at  the  recommended  distance  from  the  eyes 
—  from  I  I  inches  for  younger  children  up  to  IK  inches  for  adults. 


The  wrong  way  to  read  is  with  the  paper  spread  on  the  floor,  with 
shadows  falling  on  the  paper.  This  causes  eye  strain  and  unnecessary 
eye  fatigue. 


Don"t  put  the  paper  between  you  and  the  light.  Sit  next  to  the  lamp 
so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  page  you  are  reading.  Then  there  will  he 
no  cause  for  frowns  and  eye  strain. 


BUY  PROTECTION  for  eyes  and  purse  with  West- 
inghouse  Mazda  Lamps.  They  stay  bright,  last  long, 
and  give  utmost  light  for  \  our  money  because  they  are 
designed  and  built  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
and  performance. 


Westinghouse 

MAZDA  LAMPS 


have  the  sand  and  the  heat,  a  movie,  cou- 
ple ol  radios,  something  to  drink,  one 

another  to  talk  to.  canned  food,  and  they 
know    what  a   good  station   K   is,   except 

that  everyone  would  like  to  he  where 

the  action  is.  I  he  camp  has  the  goodness 
of  all  real  places  Hut  that  comes  I  nun 
the  men  who  aie  there  and  the  waj  they 
handle  then  work  and  their  lives. 

YOU  pass  the  sentry  at  the  camp  gate 
and  are  on  a  new  narrow  road  made  ol 

bauxite  clay,  bright  red  and  swirling  with 

dust  Alter  an  hour  or  more  ol  good 
solid  humping  urn  get  to  the  capital,  and 
n  is  wonderful.  Paramaribo  is  shabhy 
and  needs  paint:  wooden  houses  with 
fretwork  balconies  line  the  dusty  streets. 
There  are  shops  everywhere:  Javanese 
cobblers,  Hindu  drygoods  shops.  Chi- 
nese restaurants.  Dutch  department 
stores,  a  bar  saving.  "Drink  California 
Fruit  Wine,  the  Rest."  a  store  saying. 
"Jonas  Home  Industries,"  where  you  can 
purchase  every  local  product  from  pre- 
served tarantulas  to  honey  and  Hush 
Negro  combs. 

Capital  by  the  Jungle 

The  small  women  of  the  East — Java- 
nese and  Hindu — pad  around  barefoot 
in  the  dust:  there  are  colored  policemen 
in  green  uniforms:  a  lovely  white  lady  on 
a  bicycle,  with  a  wicker  basket  on  the 
handle  bars  holding  her  chubby  blond 
son;  Creole  women,  enormous  under 
their  starched  dresses,  with  baskets  bal- 
anced on  top  of  their  bandannas:  Ameri- 
can soldiers;  an  occasional  staff  car;  an 
occasional  shining  black  limousine;  the 
Navy  station  wagon;  government  clerks 
with  white  suits  and  brief  cases:  girls 
who  have  Malay  and  Chinese  and  Negro 
blood  (which  makes  a  handsome  mix- 
ture), dressed  as  nearly  like  the  last  movie 
magazine  as  possible.  The  town  has  ev- 
erything: it  comes  straight  from  a  book 
about  how  a  city  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
lying  along  a  flat  brown  jungle  river, 
ought  to  look. 

There  is  one  hotel  and  when  the  sol- 
diers have  two  days'  leave  they  come  to 
town  and  stay  in  this  hotel.  They  sit  in 
the  lobby  and  listen  to  the  radio  and 
drink  beer;  at  night  they  go  to  the 
movies  or  play  poker.  These  wild  and 
varied  pleasures  are  all  obtainable  at 
camp;  but  in  town  there  is  always  the 
chance  they  will  meet  somebody  new. 
And  if  they  meet  somebody  new  they  can 
talk  about  their  home  town  and  what 
they  used  to  do  there,  and  a  little  later 
they  can  take  from  a  breast  pocket  the 
now  dog-eared  snapshot  of  wife  or  girl 
or  child  and  show  it  to  the  newcomer. 

"She's  lovely,"  you  say. 

"Yeah,"  smiling,  and  the  picture  goes 
back  into  the  breast  pocket. 

The  lobby  is  dark  and  soiled:  the  mat- 
ting is  torn  on  the  stairs,  the  tablecloths 
are  spotted:  everything  needs  paint;  the 
food  is  awful.  It  is  a  dreadful  hotel,  run 
by  wonderfully  kind  people,  and  we  all 
liked  it  very  much.  It  was  the  center  of 
excitement:  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
goes  on  where  nothing  happens,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  where  everyone 
knows  everyone  else;  in  a  place  that  does 
not  even  offer  an  escape  to  the  coun- 
try because  the  country  is  bush  and  you 
cannot  walk  four  feet  into  it.  You  can- 
not imagine  how  jolly  and  good  a  place 
can  be  even  if  the  mosquitoes  ("Union 
mosquitoes,"  the  ensign  said)  come  out 
at  five  p.  m.  and  settle  on  your  arms  and 
neck  and  legs,  mosquitoes  as  big  as  ducks 
armed  with  knives.  Everyone  has  to 
make  some  sort  of  life,  and  everyone 
does:  you  have  a  lot  of  friends  in  Para- 
maribo. 

At  fix e  in  the  morning  you  are  wak- 
ened by  the  Dutch  army.  On  the  square, 
white  noncoms  are  drilling  native  troops. 
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You  do  not   understand  the  orders  t| 
\ou  can  lean  out  of  your  window   a 
watch    the   small   Javanese   and   Hindi 
stepping    along    with    wooden,   conci 
trated  bodies    It  is  cooler  at  live  anyhi 
and   you  might  as  well  get   up.    It  is 
very    cozj    and    boarding-school   at   t 
hotel,  with  two  showers  at  the  end 
the  hall  lor  everyone.    I  he  censor  is  su 
across  the  hall,  so  you  stop  in  to  sec- 
he  needs  any  more  books    you  bow  p 
litely  to  the  consul  as  you  pass  each  otr 
going  to  the  showers,  the  soldiers  (m 
quipped  wiih  dressing  gowns)  duck  th 
towel-clad  bodies  into  their  rooms  wh 
anything    female    passes:    you    can   t 
change  badinage  with  the  Navy  (whi 
is  also  getting  up)  on  your  way  dovy 
slaus. 

Dow  nst. ins  in  the  lobby  is  a  tired-loo 
ing  young  Air  Forces  major,  who  has  n 
been  able  to  sleep  because  he  had  a  b 
with  a  mattress  and  some  sort  of  sprinj 
"Just  couldn't  get  used  to  it.  after  all  tl 
time."  he  savs  sadly.  You  watch  t 
Dutch  army  through  the  window .  "  I  he 
boys  sure  work,"  he  says  admiring  i 
And  how  they  work!  The  Marines  ha  I 
turned  tankists;  every  officer,  no  mattl 
what  his  previous  service  was,  is  now  tl 
sponsible  for  drilling  and  training  a  ctl 
tain  number  of  raw  native  troops  (ail 
for  doing  his  other  work  besides).  Thl 
work  all  day,  and  at  night  the  lights  bul 
in  the  Territorial  Command  offices.  Thl 
work  with  that  fierce  and  patient  deu 
mination  that  the  Dutch  had  in  Javl 
Anything  that  will  keep  the  rain  off  I 
good  enough  quarters. 

And  they  have  wives  and  children  I 
Holland,   and   they  do   not   hear   fro  I 
them.    They  write   via   the    Red   Crol 
through  Switzerland,  and  if  they  get  I 
letter  back  it  can  tell  them  nothing,  b  | 
as  long  as  a  letter  comes  in  the  kni 
handwriting  it  means  that  the  wife,  tl 
child  is  alive.    It  is  just  the  handwritii 
that  counts:  an  empty  envelope  wou 
be  proof  enough.   Meantime  they  wor 
They  are  a  .tough  race.    And  it  is  woi 
derful  to  see  what  the  Americans  hav 
done  to  them:  the  solid,  thoughtful  fo 
mality  of  the  Dutch  gets  blown  sky-big 
under  the  impact  of  these  quick-talkin 
quick-laughing  guys  from  home. 

The  War  Comes  First 

Of  course,  here  as  everywhere  in  tf 
Caribbean,  American  money  has  caj 
sized  all  local  economics.  Wages  an 
prices  rocket  up,  there  is  a  labor  shor 
age  because  of  all  the  war  constructioi 
the  Americans  being  in  a  hurry  and  ha 
ing  the  money  will  pay  what  is  asked  t 
get  what  they  want.  Someone  will  or 
day  have  to  tidy  this  up.  It  certainly  car 
not  go  on  as  it  does.  But  that  is  not  tr 
concern  of  the  American  soldiers  or  ofl 
cers,  nor  is  it  now  especially  the  concer 
of  the  Dutch.  The  war  must  be  won  firs 
The  Dutch  think  the  Americans  are  oka 
and  the  Americans  think  the  Dutch  ar 
okay,  and  what  social  customs  the  Ame: 
icans  do  not  understand  they  laugh  a 
and  the  Dutch  treat  American  odditie 
with  understanding  and  laugh  too. 

We  went  up  to  the  biggest  bauxit 
mine  by  boat,  the  only  way  to  go.  Bein 
lucky,  we  got  a  ride  on  the  Army  eras 
boat  which  patrols  the  river.  Th 
river  is  coffee-brown,  like  all  the  other 
and  winds  through  walls  of  jungle.  W 
stopped  oft'  at  a  Bush  Negro  village,  a 
there  was  an  officer  along  who  had  neve 
seen  one.  He  had  thought  it  would  b 
something  like  a  native  village  by  a  wa 
terfall  in  a  Dotty  Lamour  movie.  He  wa 
not  prepared  for  the  smell.  The  Busi 
Negroes  rub  themselves  with  rancid  oi 
and  that,  combined  with  sweat  and  th 
nonuse  of  soap  and  whatever  smell  the 
naturally  have,  makes  an  odor  (shall  w 
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say?)  which  is  pretty  nearly  unbearable. 

The  village  came  out  to  see  us  and 
cluster  round.  Bush  Negroes  are  small, 
the  men  with  well-developed  shoulder 
muscles  (from  paddling  native  canoes 
and  lumbering)  and  with  spindly  legs. 
The  women  are  small,  too,  and  after 
they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  are  old 
and  increasingly  ugly.  They  wear  tattoo- 
ing on  their  faces,  between  their  breasts 
and  on  their  backs.  This  tattooing  is 
short  black  marks  cut  and  burned  into 
the  flesh.  They  wear  little  flat  sacks  tied 
around  their  necks  to  keep  off  evil  spirits, 
and  a  piece  of  checked  cloth  wrapped 
around  them  as  a  skirt,  and  they  part 
their  hair  as  if  they  were  cutting  a  pie, 
in  segments  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  they  are  full  of  giggles. 

I  asked  one  serious-looking  savage 
what  they  thought  of  the  war. 

"War?"  he  said,  very  puzzled. 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "all  the  fighting 
that  is  going  on." 

"No,  no.  no,"  he  said;  "we  no  fighting. 
We  do  nothing  bads." 

"Not  you,"  I  said;  "the  war  in  Hol- 
land." 

There  was  grave  thought  for  a  while. 
Then  the  type  said,  "We  sorry  for  Missy 
Wilhelmina." 

"Why?" 

"She  cannot  go  home." 

That  was  as  far  as  I  ever  got  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  Beyond  the  queen, 
whom  they  regard  as  a  personal  friend 
if  not  a  near  relative,  the  Bush  Negroes 
are  as  innocent  about  war  and  politics 
as  they  are  about  life,  love  and  clothing. 
They  are  very  nice,  amiable  people,  if 
you  like  savages,  and  I  am  told  you  can 
get  used  to  their  smell. 

When  the  Bush  Negroes'  ancestors 
were  brought  here  as  slaves  two  centuries 
ago  they  escaped.  These  descendants 
never  paid  taxes,  never  obeyed  rulers 
other  than  their  own,  never  grown  de- 
pendent on  the  white  man.  They  set  out  to 
be  free  men  and  so  they  have  remained. 

Close-up  of  a  Bauxite  Mine 

The  lieutenant  and  I  did  the  bauxite 
situation  up  brown,  in  no  time  at  all.  He 
showed  me  the  mine.  It  looked  like  an 
open  gravelly  field,  dug  at,  chewed, 
plowed:  a  mess.  You  picked  up  some 
of  the  clayey  mud,  reddish  with  white 
streaks  in  it  and  it  crumbled  in  your 
hand.  We  looked  at  it.  The  driver  looked 
at  it.  "That's  what  we're  here  for,"  he 
said  with  resignation.  He  came  from 
Alabama,  I  think.  The  plant  was  the 
same  thing:  it  looked  like  a  collection  of 
silos  and  barns,  red  with  dust  and  silent. 
A  soldier  marched  steadily  around. 

"Interesting?"  the  lieutenant  said. 

"Oh,  very."  We  did  not  get  out  of  the 
command  car. 

"You've  seen  the  river?" 

"Yes." 

"We've  got  the  skin  of  an  eighteen- 
foot  boa  in  the  P.  X.,"  the  driver  said. 

The  day  before,  with  the  major  and 
this  driver,  1  had  gone  over  the  narrow 
road  to  Albina,  which  is  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier post  opposite  French  Guiana.  Al- 
bina is  a  row  of  faded  houses  facing  the 
silent  river  and  French  Guiana.  It  is  a 
trading  post — gold  and  balata  are  pad- 
dled down  in  native  canoes  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Marowijne. 

On  the  Dutch  side  of  the  river,  near 
Albina,  there  are  Javanese  and  Arrowak 
Indian  and  Carib  Indian  and  Bush  Ne- 
gro villages.  (The  Caribs  were  all  drunk 
as  goats  that  day,  either  lying  in  their 
hammocks  or  sprawled  in  the  shade  un- 
der their  thatched  roofs.  They  had  had 
a  bang-up  funeral  and  you  could  smell 
the  cassava  brew  on  their  breaths.  They 
were  friendly  and  embarrassed  and  not 
working  and  very,  very  tight.)    Across 


the  river  is  the  penal  colony  of  Saint 
Laurent.  It  looks  quite  pretty  until  you 
get  there.  Just  in  front  of  the  French 
pier  there  is  the  rusty  hulk  of  a  German 
freighter,  which  was  sunk  there  in  1923 
when  the  captain  (like  the  Caribs)  was 
feeling  line.  Little  trees  have  grown  up 
on  the  lopsided  deck.  Behind  these  little 
trees  are  two  little  machine  guns  point- 
ing across  to  the  Dutch. 

Behind  the  dock,  two  convicts  are 
sawing  wood.  They  look  seventy,  and 
are  probably  about  fifty  years  old;  thei 
bodies  are  all  bone,  with  the  arms  no 
bigger  than  your  wrist  and  the  ribs  like 
the  ribs  of  starved  horses.  The  men's 
stomachs  are  bloated  on  the  skinny,  sick 
bodies.  They  pant  out  numbers  to  each 
other:  One,  two,  one,  two,  trying  to  pull 
the  heavy  saw  through  the  hard  wood. 
There  is  no  one  else  to  be  seen. 

The  Walking  Skeletons 

The  Dutchman  who  got  me  in  (I  was 
a  tourist  from  Paramaribo  wanting  to 
buy  convict-made  trinkets)  warned  me 
not  to  speak  English,  so  we  spoke  un- 
grammatical  German  loudly  and  every- 
thing was  fine.  We  passed  convicts  in 
red-and-white-striped  suits  and  straw 
hats,  dead-faced,  starved  men,  walking 
slowly  as  if  they  had  no  strength  to  walk 
faster. 

One  wall  of  the  prison  faces  the  river 
and  is  considered  escapeproof.  On  the 
town  side,  there  is  an  iron  fence,  ten  feet 
or  more  high,  iron  rods  tipped  with 
spikes.  At  dusk  the  guards  come  out  like 
hunting  dogs,  armed  with  Mausers,  and 
range  up  and  down  the  street  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  across  from  this 
fence.  If  anyone  comes  near  the  fence, 
they  shoot.  The  guards  have  faces  suited 
to  their  work:  it  is  a  horrible  town.  You 
would  not  think  a  town  could  really  look 
like  starvation  and  cruelty  and  loneliness 
and  the  slow  rotting  of  wood  and  men, 
but  that  is  what  it  looks  like  and  feels 
like. 

1  had  talked  with  escaped  convicts  in 
Albina.  They  said  that  since  the  Vichy 
government,  the  authorities  were  simply 
wiping  out  the  convict  population,  by 
starvation  and  overwork  and  punish- 
ment. The  prisoners  estimate  that,  once 
the  punishment  starts,  a  man  can  live 
about  three  months.  Since  the  Vichy 
government,  half  the  prisoners  in  the 
penal  colony  of  Saint  Jean  de  Maronie 
(about  700  men)  have  died.  Seeing  Saint 
Laurent,  that  afternoon,  I  wondered  that 
anyone  could  escape  from  these  guarded 
morgues- lor -the -living.  The  prisoners 
who  escaped  came  to  join  De  Gaulle's 
forces,  but  it's  a  long  way  from  Surinam 
to  West  Africa,  and  there  is  no  transport 
for  them.  They  do  odd  jobs  and  wait  and 
hope  and  are  grateful  to  the  Dutch,  who 
treat  them  like  men,  and  not  like  fierce 
animals  who  must  be  tormented  before 
they  are  killed.  French  Guiana  is  a 
shameful  country  and  always  has  been 
and  it  is  worse  now. 

The  soldiers  were  listening  to  the  radio 
as  usual,  in  the  hotel  lobby  at  Para- 
maribo. The  President  is  talking  about 
what  victory  will  mean:  the  Four  Free- 
doms: "Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  fear." 

One  of  the  soldiers  said,  gravely,  seri- 
ously, "Just  freedom  would  be  enough." 

And,  of  course,  without  thinking  about 
it  or  talking  about  it  or  bothering  to 
know  it,  that  is  why  they  are  here — and 
why  there  is  an  outpost,  this  or  any  other. 

So  you  beat  off  the  mosquitoes  and 
call  for  another  drink,  and  a  boy  says, 
"You  know  how  it  would  be  in  Georgia 
now?  Say  .  .  ."  And  then  they  are  all 
started. 

The  End 


The  suitcase  was  full.    There  were  four  pairs  of  dungarees,  an  overcoat,  shoes,  socks,  and  three  caps  marked  with  a  swastika 

THE  SERVICE  FLAG 

By  Ben  Ames  Williams 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      WALLACE      MORGAN 


Her  heart  was  as  big  as  all 
outdoors,  and  by  her  lights, 
too  much  was  too  little  to 
give  to  her  adopted  country 


IF  IN  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
twenty-three  years  ago  you  had  driven 
north  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  if 
chance  had  led  you  to  leave  the  Atlantic 
Highway  and  make  a  loop  toward  the 
coast  about  twenty  miles  from  Bath,  and 
if  at  a  certain  four  corners  by  a  small 
white  schoolhouse  you  had  turned  aside 
to  drive  down  to  the  village  of  Easterly 
Cove,  you  would  have  passed,  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  schoolhouse,  the  barn  where 
that  winter  Marm  Schwefel  lived  with  lit- 
tle Kurt. 

Strangers  passing  there  unwarned 
were  apt  to  check  and  stare.  For  in  the 
end  of  the  barn  toward  the  road  there 
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were  two  windows  hung  with  neat  white 
curtains,  and  in  one  of  these  windows 
there  hung  a  service  flag  of  the  sort 
which  people  used  to  fly  during  the  last 
war,  and  this  flag  bore  four  gold  stars. 

Those  who  saw  the  flag  for  the  first 
time  sometimes  exclaimed  in  wonder; 
but  then  they  were  apt  to  fall  silent, 
looking  back  respectfully  as  they  passed. 
finding  it  deeply  moving  that  people  so 
poor  they  must  live  in  a  barn  had  still 
been  rich  enough  to  give  the  lives  of  four 
sons  to  their  country's  cause. 

MARM  SCHWEFEL  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia: so  she  was  a  German-Ameri- 
can, or  as  people  said  in  the  last  war.  a 
hyphenated  American,  or — even  more 
scornfully — a  hyphen.  Fritz  Schwefel 
came  from  Bavaria  to  the  United  States 
in  1889,  and  somehow  turned  northward 
into  Maine,  and  went  to  work  for  old 
Ethan  Wentworth;  and  when  he  had 
saved  enough  money  he  sent  for  Sophie, 


the  sweetheart  he  had  left  behind.  Ethan 
was  an  embittered  old  man,  hating  all 
his  relatives;  and  Fritz  and  Sophie 
tended  him,  and  when  he  died  he  be- 
queathed to  them  the  farm. 

Sophie  was  a  compact  little  woman, 
chunky  and  strong  and  brave.  She  bore 
Fritz  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
not  counting  the  daughter  and  the  son 
who  died  as  babies.  The  daughters  who 
grew  up,  married  and  went  to  far  cities 
and  seldom  returned:  but  of  the  four 
sons  only  Kurt,  the  second,  was  married 
when  in  1917  the  United  States  went 
into  the  World  War. 

Kurt  and  the  other  boys  all  went  away 
to  war.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  draft, 
but  went  together  to  the  recruiting  sta- 
tion in  Bath,  after  a  family  council  in 
which  they  and  Fritz  and  Sophie  had 
agreed,  with  no  dissenting  voice,  that 
they  should  go. 

After  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Jeff  Penrod 
told  Mrs.  Schwefel  thatsheshould  put  up  a 


service  flag  with  four  stars,  and  she  did  so. 

During  the  months  that  followed, 
Marm  Schwefel  carried  her  cross  to  Cal- 
vary. In  December,  the  War  Depart- 
ment notified  them  that  their  youngest 
son,  Hans,  had  died  of  influenza  in 
France.  It  was  again  at  Mrs.  Penrod's 
suggestion  that  Marm  Schwefel  bought 
a  bit  of  gold  cloth  and  neatly  cut  out  a 
star  and  sewed  it  over  one  of  the  stars 
on  her  service  flag.  In  January,  Kurfs 
wife,  who  lived  with  them,  gave  birth  to 
Kurt's  son  and  died.  Marm  Schwefel 
sewed  two  more  gold  stars  on  the  flag 
in  June.  In  August,  a  lightning  stroke 
killed  Fritz  and  set  the  house  afire.  Only 
the  luck  of  wind  and  rain  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  every  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood saved  the  big  barn.  They  were 
able  to  get  a  few  sticks  of  furniture  out 
of  the  nouse,  and  the  first  thing  Marm 
Schwefel  saved  was  the  service  flag. 

Neighbors  were  quick  to  offer  Marm 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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TRY   ALL  SIX 
POPULAR   KINDS 

Dry  Martini,  71  proof 

Martini,  60  proof 

Monhottan,  65  proof 

Side  Car,  60  proof 

Old  Fashioned, 

80  proof 

Daiquiri,  70  proof 


If  you  think  really  good  Martinis  are  out  for  the  Duration,  you're 
in  for  a  joyful  surprise!  Heublein  has  saved  the  Martini  situation 
for  you  by  preparing  a  holiday  supply  of  the  smoothest,  mellow- 
est cocktails  that  ever  warmed  the  cockles  of  your  heart! 

Already  mixed  — with  scarce  and  precious  Milshire  gin  — the 
genuine  pot-still  gin  — and  the  world's  finest  vermouth  for  Dry 
Martinis.  Serve  these  cocktails  to  the  discriminating— give  bottles 
as  gifts  to  the  deserving  — and  keep  out  of  the  drought  yourself! 

Order  a  bottle  — or  a  case— from  your  local  liquor  store  —  today! 


FREE— We  have  a  recipe 
booklet  of  good  and  clever 
cocktail  snacks  that  many 
people  rave  about.  Address 
Box  D  ...  G.  F.  Heublein 
&  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 


ALWAYS     READY    •    ALWAYS     RIGHT 


vtilshire  Gin  used  is  90  proof,  distilled  from  100^  Groin  Neutral  Soirits.  G.  F.  Heublein  8,  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn 


THE  HUNTERS 

By  Nary  Hastings  Bradley 

ILLUSTRATED       BY       ELMORE       BROWN 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

A  GOVERNMENT  employee,  in  Africa, 
Michael  Garrick,  learns  that  Claire  Allo- 
way,  his  English  fiancee,  has  jilted  him  to  marry 
a  wealthy  older  man:  John  Winston.  Desper- 
ately hurt,  he  becomes  a  hard  drinker,  plunges 
into  various  "affairs;"  and  he  is  soon  forced 
to  resign  his  position. 

Meeting  a  charming  girl,  in  Cape  Town,  he 
marries  her — although  he  does  not  love  her. 
After  which,  drinking  steadily,  he  tries  to  for- 
get Claire  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  Uganda.  .  .  . 
Among  the  Garricks"  neighbors  is  a  young 
Englishman  :  Robert  ("Bob")  McNare.  During 
one  of  Michael's  sprees,  he  and  Michael's  wife 
("Tommy"),  who  is  far  from  happy,  confess  to 
each  other  that  they  are  in  love. 
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That  is  as  far  as  they  go.  .  .  .  Bob  inherits  a 
baronetcy.  He  goes  to  England  to  claim  it. 
When  he  returns.  Tommy  (still  in  love  with 
him)  soon  discovers  that  he  is  infatuated  with 
a  blond  young  widow,  who  had  come  out  on 
the  same  boat  with  him! 

The  young  widow  is  Mrs.  John  Winston! 
Meeting,  neither  she  nor  Michael  gives  any 
sign  that  they  have  ever  before  seen  each  other. 
So.  Tommy  and  Bob— now  "Sir  Robert  Mc- 
Nare"— are  unaware  of  their  former  relation- 
ship. 

Bob  wants  Claire  to  see  something  of  real 
African  wilds.  He  asks  Michael,  a  veteran  lion 
man.  to  arrange  a  hunt,  a  safari.  Michael  is 
aware  that  Bob  attracts  Tommy :  he  knows 
that  Claire  Winston,  free  of  civilization's  re- 
straining  influence,   may   cause   trouble.     But. 


telling  himself  that  he  no  longer  cares  for  the 
woman  who  had  hurt  him,  he  organizes  the 
safari ;  and  they  head  for  the  Congo's  lion 
country. 

They  have  two  small  cars,  a  truck  and  five 
black  boys.  As  they  move  along.  Michael 
makes  an  interesting  discovery  :  he  is  still  in 
love  with  Claire!  And  she?  He  is  not  sure. 
But  once,  in  a  weak  moment,  he  kisses  her.  .  .  . 

The  party  reaches  its  camping  place.  There. 
Tommy  observes  that  Bob  is  becoming  jealous 
of  Michael.  Alone  with  Bob.  she  breaks  down, 
admits  that  she  is  unhappy  with  her  husband. 
Bob — remembering  how  he  had  once  loved 
her — feels  sorry  for  her.  But  he  is  crazy  about 
Mrs.  Winston — what  can  he  say  to  Michael's 
wife?  So,  without  a  word,  he  turns  on  his  heel 
and  leaves  her. 
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Her  hand  went  softly  to  the  back  of  h 
neck.  His  skin  trembled  under  her  ligl 
fingers.  The  joy  in  him  was  almost  to] 
fierce  to  be  borne.     Hfl  breathed,  'Til 
sick  of  everything  in  the  world  but  yo| 

IV 

MRS.  WINSTON  had  moved 
ward    her   tent,   and    Mich, 
strolled  across  her  path. 
Sweet  dreams,  Circe.  .  .  .  And  a 
walk  with  Sir  Robert." 

She  made  a  little  face  at  him.  1 
laughed.  Then  their  eyes  on  each  oth 
grew  intent. 

"He's  too  darned  possessive,"  said  \ 
chad  slowly. 

I  here  were  porters  about  but  no  bo? 
and  the  porters  did  not  understand  En 
lish. 

Claire's  lips  curved.  "So  are  you 

"Haven't  I  the  better  right — ?" 

She  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Your  wi 
might  not  think  so." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that." 

He  was  thinking  that  if  his  dream  earn 
true  he  would  be  taking  care  of  To 
very  nicely  indeed.    Tommy  woul 
glad  to  be  free  of  him,  glad  to  coi 
Bob. 

But  he  could  not  tell  that  to  Claire! 
had  a  queer  honor  about  Tommy 
her  love.    And  he  was  too  shrewd, 
distrustful  of  all   women,  to  introdui 
any  element  of  rivalry  into  Claire's  coi 
sciousness.    She  found   Bob  dull  con 
pany.    Let  her  think  that  every  woma 
found  him  dull. 

She  was  glancing  at  a  porter  diggit 
a  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  She  said,  with 
little  exasperated  laugh,  "This  camp 
a  goldfish  bowl!" 

He  agreed.   "Worse  than  the  car." 

"Rather!" 

"That  car — had  its  moments." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  laughe 
softly.  He  had  raced  his  car,  when  sh 
was  with  him,  to  keep  ahead:  they  ha 
stopped  for  snatched  kisses,  quick  err 
braces.  The  young  Michael  and  th 
young  Claire  again,  on  holiday. 

The  porter  stopped  digging  at  his  thor 
to  watch  them;  he  did  not  know  Englis 
but  he  knew  voices  and  he  knew  men  arn  - 
women  and  he  showed  his  white  teeth  i 
an  understanding  grin. 

"I'll  manage  something,"  said  Michae 
"We  might  have  a  look  at  the  moon  to 
night." 

Her  eyes  consented,  then  grew  doubt 
ful.  "Not  if  it's  too  obvious,  Michae! 
Be  careful." 

"Right." 

He  walked  away,  confidence  high  ii 
him.  She  was  as  eager  to  be  with  him  a' 
he  with  her.  The  old  magic  had  not  diec 
for  either  of  them.  She  owned  that.  Sh< 
had  said,  with  a  little,  uneasy  laugh,  ' 
think  I  have  you  in  my  blood,  Michael 
She  must,  in  her  mind  now,  have  lookec 
ahead,  as  he  had  looked  ahead;  she  musl 
be  averse  to  separation,  to  frustration 
They  had  had  enough  of  that.  ...  Of 
course  she  might  hesitate,  but  he  could 
urge  her  past  her  hesitation. 

Tommy  could  get  a  quick  Uganda  di- 
vorce. He'd  sell  the  place,  give  her  half 
the  money.  Bob  would  marry  her  then, 
like  a  shot.  .  .  .  Claire  and  he  would  live 
in  England.  It  would  be  rotten,  living 
on  your  wife's  money,  but  why  not? 
Winston  owed  him  something.  He  and 
Claire  belonged  together.  They  always 
had.  They  would  have  a  fine  life,  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  if  he  felt  himself  crock- 
ing up  he'd  make  a  quick  end  to  it.  But. 
by  George,  the  way  he  felt  now,  he  was 
good  for  years.  He  was  through  with 
drink.   He'd  take  care. 

He  thought.  "Give  me  evet;  one  year!" 
Life  was  a  good  show,  after  all.  .  .  . 

Tommy  was  surprised   that   Michael 
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s  in  such  good  humor  when  they  went 

t  after  buck.   She  put  it  down  to  the 

ep  he'd  had.    He  joked  about  Bob's 

ution;  he  said,  "We'll  go  far  enough 

r  old  Never-Take-a-Chance!"  and  led 

ward    the    woods,    pushing    through 

ickets  and  across  gullies  at  such  a  pace 

at  when  he  had  climbed  one  steep  slope 

\  flung  himself  down,  panting. 

Tommy  sat  down  quickly,  hugging  her 

ees;    her    mind    was    churning    with 

oughts  of  that  miserable  flare-up  in  the 

ess  tent,  and  she  forgot  how  long  she 

as  sitting  there,  unstirring,  till  suddenly 

e  was  aware  of  Michael's  black  eyes 

oking  up  at  her  derisively.  "Not  much 

>od,  am  I,  Tommy?  .  .  .  The  last  time  I 

as  here  I  ran  up  this  slope  after  a  buff." 

"You're  fine,  Michael.  You  just  go  too 

st."  She  said  with  sincerity,  "I  haven't 

en  you  look  so  well  for  years." 

He  seemed  to  think  seriously  about 

at,  then  he  gave  her  a  quick  grin.  "Must 

e  the  sobriety.  .  .  .  They  say  the  crocks 

ways  live  the  longest,  if  they  take  care. 

o  knows?"    He  jumped  to  his  feet. 

ome  on,  young  thing." 
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OB    McNARE   and    Mrs.    Winston 

were  walking  back  to  camp,  gun  boys 

nd  guides  trailing   behind  them.    The 

n  was  gone  but  a  splash  of  blood-red 

Tightness  gleamed  on  the  high  face  of 

e  cliff  ahead  of  them.   That  would  go 

uickly;  there  would  be  only  a  few  min- 

tes  more  of  this  soft,  shadowless  clar- 

y,  then  everything  would  grow  dimmed. 

s  if  you  were  seeing  it  through  depths 

f  water,  and  suddenly  darkness  would 

)Iack  all  out. 

It  had  been  a  futile  lion  hunt.    Bob 

>aid  encouragingly,  "We'll  get  up  very 

sarly  tomorrow  and  have  a  proper  scout. 

.  .  You're  not  too  tired,  are  you?" 

"Oh,  no.   I  think  it's  very  jolly."   She 

Blip   ;urned  a  bright  face  toward  him.   "I  ex- 

>ect  it's  all  rather  a  bore  for  you,  though. 

You've  done  it  so  much." 

"Oh,  no,  I  haven't."  He  wanted  to  say 

™     that  even  if  he  had,  he  hadn't  done  it  with 

ler,  but  he  got  no  further  than,  "Even  if 

sl«   [  had — "  and  hoped  she'd  know  the  rest. 

e  explained,  "I  haven't  had  a  lot  of 

*|time,  really,  for  hunting.  My  place  keeps 

me  busy." 

Her    gaze   wandered    off,    across    the 


tar. 


plains.  The  tall  grass  was  beginning  to 
look  silvery,  like  wheat  in  moonlight;  a 
fresh-sprung  breeze  was  rippling  it.  She 
said,  as  if  speaking  out  an  impulsive 
thought.  "1  wonder  if  it  will  seem  enough 
now — ?" 

"Enough — ?" 

"Your  farm.  With  your  position  now." 

He  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  then, 
"I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  different  po- 
sition." 

"Oh,  but  you  have!  You're  a  baronet, 
and  though  you  may  laugh  at  titles — you 
did  on  the  boat — they  do  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

He  turned  that  over.  "I  don't  see  it," 
he  said,  with  an  uncertain  laugh.  "It's  just 
a  handle." 

"No,  it's  more."  She  hesitated.  "It's 
something  rather — special.  Something 
handed  down.  Something  to  be  lived  up 
to." 

"But — I  don't  see — " 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  this.  It's  not 
my  shauri,  as  you  say  here.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  life  out  here,  all  very 
pleasant  for  a  young  man,  is  a  sort  of 
exile,  as  a  permanent  thing.  And  for 
you — !  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  what 
you've  learned  out  here,  in  the  Colonies, 
ought  to  be  used  at  home.  They  need 
people  with  experience  like  yours.  You 
ought  to  come  back  and  take  your 
place — " 

"I  haven't  any  place." 

"Oh,  but  you  have!  Not  in  the  House 
of  Lords" — her  laugh  dismissed  the 
House  of  Lords — "but  you  could  get 
into  Parliament." 

He  said,  incredulously,  "You  think  I 
ought  to  go  home  and  stand  for — " 

"ifdo.  I  think  you  have  a  real  respon- 
sibility. I  don't  think  you  ought  to  leave 
it  to  other  people.  These  aren't  such  easy 
times,  you  know." 

"But — look  here — I  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  politics.  And  I  wouldn't 
like  it,  at  all.  1  wouldn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  getting  elected." 

"It's  very  simple.  That  borough  where 
your  uncle  lived — or  the  one  where  you 
were  brought  up — you  could  stand  for 
either  one  of  them." 

"I  wouldn't  know  the  first  thing  about 
it." 

"You  get  a  hundred  and  fifty  names,' 


"I  can't  understand  this.     Our  appearance  is 
supposed  to  throw  the  populace  into  a  panic' 


ROBERT    DAY 


FOLLOW  THESE  COMMON  SENSE 
RULES  OF  CONSERVATION: 


Use  your  flashlight 
sparingly.  Make  sure 
the  switch  is  on  only 
when  needed. 


Keep  your  flashlight 
in  a  dry,  cool  place 
—  excess  heat  will  dry 
out  batteries. 


Don't  let  children 
play  with  it.  A  flash- 
light is  a  highly  prac- 
tical utility,  not  a  toy. 


Unless  batteries  are 
LEAKPROOF,  be 
sure  to  remove 
"dead"  cells  to  pre- 
vent possible  corro- 
sion damage. 


Don't  throw  owoy  a 
broken  flashlight.  Minor 
repairs  may  make  it 
good  as  new. 


Don't  hoard  batteries. 
If  everyone  buys  only 
what  he  needs,  the 
supply  may  be  enough 
to  go  around. 


Conserve 

YOUR  BATTERIES 

Flashlights  and  flashlight  batteries  are 
made  of  materials  needed  for  war.  The 
supply  for  civilian  use  is  limited. 

For  your  own  protection  in  times  of  emergency 


Ask  First  for  Ray- O  -Vac  Leakproof 
Batteries. The  best  battery  you  can  buy 
is  a  Leakproof — sealed-in-steel  to 
safeguard  your  flashlight  against  cor- 
rosion. If  your  dealer  still  has  them, 
you're  fortunate.  If  not,  it's  because 
every  Leakproof  battery  we  can  build 
is  now  reserved  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  In  place  of  Leakproofs,  deal- 
ers will  carry  the  new  Ray-O-Vac 
civilian  battery  —  no  longer  sealed- 
in-steel  but  still 
made  to  Ra>  -O-Vac 
quality  standards 
insuring  depend- 
able service. 
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said  Claire  gaily.  "That  would  be  easy." 

"Oh— that.  That's  not  getting  elected. 
And  I  haven't  the  cash.  You  have  to  put 
up  a  bond  or  something." 

"Three  hundred  pounds.  That  could 
be — arranged." 

"I'm  not  that  sort,  really  I'm  not.  To 
go  about  kissing  babies — " 

She  laughed,  amusedly.  "Your  secre- 
tary— or  your  wife — could  do  that  foi 
you.  And  I  rather  think  that  the  con- 
stituents now  like  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
peal." 

"I  couldn't  make  it.   1  hate  speeches." 

"You  made  a  very  good  one  on  the 
boat." 

"Oh,  about  that  fund!  That  was  sim- 
ple— there  was  something  to  say." 

"There's  something  to  say  about  the 
issues  of  the  day.  You'd  soon  know  all 
about  them." 

"It's  not  my  line  at  all,"  he  said  earn- 
estly. "I'd  be  no  good  at  it." 

She  said  slowly,  "I  think  you  are  too 
modest  a  man.  Sir  Robert." 

Her  voice  was  sweet  and  sincere. 

She  went  on  earnestly.  "No,  don't  stop 
me — I  know  I'm  saying  what  I  have  no 
right  to  say,  but  let  me  finish.  I  don't 
think  you  appreciate  how  much  you  are 
needed  at  home.  There  are  too  many  old 
men.  And  there  are  eager  young  men,  but 
not  enough  experienced  young  men.  You 
have  good  sense  and  you  think  a  thing 
through  and  face  what  has  to  be  done. 
People  at  home  aren't  facing  what  is  hap- 
pening— at  least  they  aren't  taking  any 
line  about  it.  Not  even  after  Czechoslo- 
vakia. You  know  how  Uncle  went  on 
about  that  on  the  boat.  He  thinks  there 
wouldn't  be  any  Polish  question  now  if 
we'd  stood  firm,  then.  But  you've  heard 
all  that." 

BUT  what  could  I  do?  How  do  I 
know  what  to  do?  Poland — " 

"You  could  put  your  mind  on  it  and 
take  a  line!  I  do  think  you  are  needed. 
'•And  the  fact  that  you  are  Sir  Robert  Mc- 
Nare  does  mean  something." 

She  paused,  then  said,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  trying  to  say  serious  things 
lightly,  "I  have  a  notion  that  if  you  don't 
do  this  now  you  may  be  sorry — later  on. 
Because  you  aren't — fundamentally — an 
escapist.  .  .  .  Please  don't  think  that's  a 
hard  word." 

He  was  staring  ahead  of  him,  at  the 
bright  path  of  color  on  the  cliff's  face.  It 
was  a  thin  band  now  and  the  air  was 
graying  about  them. 

"Just  think  about  it,"  she  urged  gently. 

"I  haven't  the  choice." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have  Where  there's  a 
will,  you  know.  .  .  .  And  you  might  not 
dislike  it,  after  all."  She  gave  him  a  ten- 
tatively smiling  look.  "London  can  be 
rather  nice,  you  know." 

"I  dare  say." 

He  was  speaking  mechanically.  He  was 
thinking  a  good  many  things  at  once.  He 
was  not  a  dense  young  man  and  he  was 
not  deceived  by  Mrs.  Winston's  presenta- 
tion; she  was  telling  him  that  the  only 
life  she  would  consider  was  the  life  at 
home.  She  was  undoubtedly  quite  sincere 
in  thinking  that  his  duty,  but  that  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  because  she  wanted  to 
think  it.  There  were  two  sides  to  that, 
and  she  did  not  see  the  other.  He  was  no 
"escapist."  He  was  doing  a  good  job  out 
here:  he  was  making  his  own  way,  stand- 
ing on  his  own  feet,  helping  to  settle  the 
country.  It  was  a  good  life  for  any  man. 

Perhaps  he  was  deceiving  himself:  per- 
haps he  thought  it  was  a  good  life  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  it  so  much.  Perhaps  a 
man  owed  something  more  to  his  name. 
...  He  didn't  know.  ...  He  would  hate 
to  leave  this  country.  But  if  it  was  his 
only  chance  with  her — 

He  wished  he  could  ask  her  straight 
out:  "If  I  go  home  and  take  this  on,  is 
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there  anj  chance  for  me?"  But  thai  had 
a  bargaining  ring.  And  it  was  dashed 
presumptuous,    Oi  was  it?    She  had  said 

his  wife  could  kiss  the  babies,  and  who 
did  she  think  his  wife  would  be?  She 
knew   he  wasn't  interested  in  any  other 

woman,  (The  thought  ol  rbmmystruck 
him  Reetingly,  but  the  pang  was  faint 
now.)   Did  she  mean     ' 

she  bad  said  the  money  could  be  "ar- 
ranged." He'd  hate  to  have  Ins  wife  fork 
up  to  yet  him  a  seal  m  Parliament.  That 
was  what  it  amounted  to.  But  he  could 

paj  H  back.  .  .  Perhaps  she  did  not  mean 
all  that.  Perhaps  he  was  misreading  her 
kindness 

He  almost  hoped  so.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  wanted.   So  he  kept  Still. 

Dinner  was  rather  a  silent  affair  for 
the  four  whites.  The  porters  were  hilari- 
ous about  their  campfire  with  the  meat 
Michael  had  shot  and  the  pombe  they 
had  brought  on  from  the  village. 

The  moon  was  under  a  cloud.  Michael 
remarked  on  that  to  Mrs.  Winston  and 


horns  looked  enormous,  swooping  down, 
then  up  [heil  guns  went  up  and  Mi- 
chael  lued. 

I  he  roai  Ol  the  gun  shattered  the  still- 
ness and  a  bellow  from  the  buffalo  roared 
wiih    it.     I  he    buffalo   crashed    down. 

thrashing  horribly,  and  Michael  sent  ill 
a  blind  shut,  ran  forward  and  fired  again. 
When  the  noise  ol  the  shooting  died 
awaj   the  thrashing  and  bellowing  had 

slopped. 

He  lurned  back  to  Claire  with  a  faint 
smile  "Son  \  not  to  give  you  the  chance 
I  oil  near." 

Her  laee  still  looked  astonished.  She 
started  forward  but  Michael  said  sharply, 
'Stay  there!   Wait  till  we're  sure." 

'Kuja.  Bwanai"  his  gun  boy  said,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"All  right.  Let  him  have  plenty  of  time 
to  kuja  thoroughly.  I  smashed  his  shoul- 
der, that  first  shot,  to  bring  him  down, 
and  sent  the  last  into  his  heart,  but  these 
chaps  are  the  devil  of  a  time  in  dying." 

But  the  buffalo  was  quite  dead.  "Quick 
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she  said  something  back  in  French  and 
they  both  laughed.  Bob  McNare 
glanced  quickly  at  them,  and  Tommy 
watched  him  covertly.  She  had  been  des- 
perately afraid  that  something  decisive 
would  happen  on  that  walk  of  theirs.  She 
was  living  from  moment  to  moment  now, 
apprehensive,  then  reprieved. 

THEY  all  went  out  next  morning,  go- 
ing early,  while  the  moon  was  still  up, 
sending  their  shadows  ahead  of  them. 
Then  the  east  grew  light,  a  pale  green 
lightness,  and  a  red  sun  shot  up  in  it.  and 
the  moon  shadows  fled,  and  sun  shadows 
unrolled  behind  them,  thin  and  long.  The 
plains  grew  clear  and  they  saw  antelope 
and  crane,  lovely  golden-crested  crane 
whose  topknots  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
a  jackal  scuttled  through  the  grass.  They 
found  where  a  lion  had  feasted  during 
the  night,  the  vultures  black  on  a  branch 
above  the  kill,  and  they  beat  the  bushes 
all  about,  but  there  was  no  glimpse  of  the 
lion. 

Then,  sharply,  the  guide  froze  in  his 
tracks.  One  black  arm  went  out  back 
of  him  in  warning.  A  buffalo  got  up  out 
of  a  thicket  and  stood  staring  at  them. 
He  was  so  near  that  they  could  see  the 
stupid-looking  astonishment  in  the  star- 
ing eyes.   He  looked  enormous,  and  his 


work."  said  Bob,  as  they  finally  stood 
about  him.  He  spoke  with  an  approval 
that  tried  not  to  sound  grudging.  Then 
he  added,  "I  had  my  gun  on  him,  but — " 

"No  time  to  waste,"  said  Michael, 
carelessly.  "You  know,  those  are  un- 
common horns.  May  I  present  them  to 
you,  Mrs.  Winston?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  I  should 
love  them." 

Tommy  was  sorry  for  Bob.  She  did 
not  want  him  to  be  a  hero  in  Mrs.  Win- 
ston's eyes,  but  she  was  sorry  for  him, 
just  the  same.  He  was  getting  to  have  an 
inferiority  complex  about  Michael  on 
this  trip,  she  thought;  Michael  did  every- 
thing too  easily. 

Bob  was  trying  to  make  it  clear  why 
he  had  not  fired  sooner.  "I  waited  to  see 
if  Mrs.  Winston — if  you  had  given  her 
just  an  instant — " 

"I  didn't  want  an  instant,"  said  Claire 
positively.  She  stared  down  at  the  great 
horns.  "I  wanted  that  buffalo  killed." 

"He  might  have  barged  away,"  said 
Michael.  "But  we  couldn't  wait  to  find 
out.  And  it's  meat  for  the  pot.  .  .  .  We 
might  as  well  go  back  now,  and  let  the 
men  come  out  and  bring  this  in." 

They  went  back,  though  McNare 
walked  slowly  and  scanned  the  plain 
hopefully.  .  .  . 


That  afternoon  they  heard  a  lie 
grunting  early  in  the  distance  and  Ml 
chael  said  negligently,  "There  you  arj 
Bob."  Bob  and  Claire  quickly  mad 
ready,  to  Tommy's  surprise.  Hob  aske 
her  to  come,  too.  "Might  run  into  twd 
you  know."  She  thought,  very  gladlj 
that  he  wanted  to  show  her  he  was  nc 
angry  about  her  outburst  the  day  befor^ 

The  fact  was,  he  did  not  want  to 
alone  w  ith  M  rs.  Winston,  not  till  he  kne^ 
more  clearly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
felt  harassed.    He  wished  he  didn't  hav| 
to  commit  himself  just  yet.    He  want 
to  enjoy  the  present,  which  could  be 
jolly.  ...  If  only  Michael  would  let  Mr 
Winston  alone.    His  distrust  of  Michae 
made  him  tense.  He  told  himself  that  1 
distrust  was  warping  his  judgment,  tha 
he  saw  things  in  an  exaggerated  way,  bi 
the  distrust  persisted. 

WE'LL  have  to  try  the  boma," 
chael    declared.     "It's    folly 
waste  this  moon." 

They  were  sitting  out,  their  cigar 
tips  bright  gleams  in  the  shadow, 
moon  he  spoke  of  was  high,  sending 
wash  of  whiteness  over  the  world  befon 
them.    A  little  thorn  tree  stood  out  it 
that  light  as  if  done  with  chalk  and  char 
coal.   Far  out  on  the  plain  they  heard 
lion's  hunting  grunt. 

"We  ought  to  be  out  there  now," 
said. 

Bob    said    slowly,    "Perhaps    you  r 
right — " 

"I'm  jolly  well  right.  It's  an  extra  sho 
in  the  locker.  Try  everything."   Michai 
jumped  to  his  feet,  walked  over  to  M 
Winston,  and  spoke  down  to  her: 

"How's  for  using  this  moon  for  a  loo! 
at  hippo?   May  I  have  the  honor,  Mrs] 
Winston,  to  present  to  you,  Monsiei 
l'Hippopotame?" 

"Why,  thank  you.  .  .  .  Just  for  a  mo 
ment,   then."    Those    words,   over   herj 
shoulder,  seemed  as  much  for  the  others, 
as  for  him. 

Tommy  said  quickly,  "Sing  out.  ill 
they're  worth  seeing,"  and  Bob  called! 
after  them,  "Take  a  gun!"  and  Michae 
called  back,  "I've  got  my  revolver,  mod 
brave." 

They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  others 
now,  walking  down  a  path  between  thick- 
ets. Claire  said  in  a  doubtful  voice,  "I 
don't  know  that  we  ought  to  do  this." 

"Why  not?  He  had  you  this  afternoon, 
didn't  he?  That's  a  jolly  lot  more  than 
he's  entitled  to." 

"But  your  wife,  Michael.  She  won'i 
think—?" 

He  could  not  tell  her  that  Tommy  was 
more  than  grateful  to  be  with  Bob.  It 
was  rather  curious,  he  thought,  that 
Claire  had  no  inkling  of  the  undercur- 
rents there,  but  then,  Tommy  had  played 
up  well.  She  had  had  years  of  practice. 

"No,  she  won't  think,"  he  said  aloud. 
He  was  walking  first,  holding  back 
branches  for  her.  The  light  ran  like 
quicksilver  along  the  edge  of  the 
branches;  it  touched  the  contours  of  her 
face  to  an  almost  unearthly  loveliness. 
His  throat  felt  choking.  He  said  thickly, 
"Come  this  way." 

They  were  in  a  little  glade  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  sheltered  by  thick  growth. 
The  water  was  white  in  the  moon  with 
black  zigzags  of  ripples  where  something 
had  suddenly  gone  down.  "Watch,"  said 
Michael  softly,  drawing  her  close  to  him. 

Out  of  the  whiteness  shot  a  dark  head, 
outlined  in  light.  The  silhouette  was 
comic,  the  long  head  and  aggressive, 
perky  ears.  Then  there  was  a  snort,  lu- 
dicrously expressive,  and  the  head  was 
gone. 

"He'll  be  back,"  said  Michael. 
"They're  curious  beasts,  when  they've 
not  been  shot  over." 

His  arm  was  about  her,  now;  he  was 
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A  MESSAGE  Of 


WE  NEVER  quite  realize  how  much  we  lean  on  the  hrand  names 
and  trade-marks  of  the  things  we  use  in  our  daily  life,  until 
we  hegin  to  miss  them. 

We  see  them  every  day  in  our  drugstore,  grocery,  delicatessen,  or  liquor 
store.  The  labels  and  wrappers  get  to  be  old  familiar  faces.  And  we  get 
to  know  just  what  to  expect  in  price  and  quality  and  satisfaction. 

But  when  war  steps  in  .  .  .  and  there  have  to  be  new  types  of  packages  to 
save  tin  .  .  .  and  new  labels,  new  sizes,  new  prices,  perhaps  even  sub- 
stitutes because  of  material  shortages,  we  can't  escape  a  little  sense  of 
uncertainty. 

To  every  user  of  fine  whiskies  the  familiar  names  and  labels  of  OLD 
GRAND-DAD,  OLD  TAYLOR,  OLD  CROW,  OLD  OVERHOLT  and 
MOUNT  VERNON  speak  a  message  of  confidence. 

Even  in  war-time  the  strict  U.  S.  Government  regulations  specifying  how 
bottled -in-bond  whiskies  shall  be  produced,  are  not  changed. 

And  as  long  as  there  is  fine  whiskey,  these  five  labels  will  loom  up  as 
landmarks  to  say,  "Here  is  superlative  quality,  unchanged  and  unchanging!" 

You  may  have  to  pay  a  trifle  more  as  war-time  taxes  are  added  to  the 
price  .  .  .  but  if  it  was  worth  more  before  to  have  that  quality,  it's 
doubly  worth  it  now! 


OLD    GRAND-DAD 

KENTUCKY    STRAIGHT    BOURBON    WHISKEY 

OLD    TAYLOR 

KENTUCKY    STRAIGHT    BOURBON    WHISKEY 

OLD    CROW 

KENTUCKY    STRAIGHT    WHISKEY— RYE    OR    BOURBON 

MOUNT    VERNO 

BRAND 

STRAIGHT    RYE    WHISKEY 

OLD    OVER 

STRAIGHT    RYE    WHISKEY 
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nd  she  turned, 
in  each  other's 
•  thtly:  he  kissed  her 
i,  her  throat.   Her  hand 
the  back  of  his  neck  and 
„ere.    His  skin  trembled  under 
.snt  fingers, 
i  he  joj  in  him  was  almost  too  fierce  to 
be  borne.   He  breathed.  "I'm  sick  of  ev- 
erything in  the  world  but  you." 
"1  know." 

"To  find  you  again — like  this — " 
""  He  held  her  close  against  him.  against 
his  pounding  heart.  He  must  have  been 
happy  like  this  before,  he  thought,  but 
he  had  forgotten  that  a  man  could  be  so 
happy. 

She  stirred  a  little,  as  it  wondering  at 
his  stillness. 

He  said,  "You'll  marry  me,  Claire?  .  . . 
Tommy  will  let  me  go  at  once.  Then  you 
and  1—" 

He  felt  her  stare  up  through  the  dark, 
and  a  cold  premonition  went  through 
him  before  her  laugh  came,  soft,  amused, 
gaily  cynical. 

"Not  marry.  Michael!  You  never 
thought  I'd  do  that!" 

THE  shock  was  profound.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  almost  that  younger  Mi- 
chael, standing  in  the  dusk  of  his  Congo 
camp,  staring  at  a  wedding  announce- 
ment while  his  boy  held  the  lantern  to  the 
white  page,  but  that  moment  passed  so 
swiftly  it  might  never  have  been,  and 
every  instinct  in  him  rallied  to  deny  his 
feelings,  to  deny  to  her  what  he  had 
hoped.  His  voice,  when  it  came,  was 
empty  of  everything  but  a  light  irony: 

"I  thought  you'd  want  marriage.  Ges- 
•  ture  to  the  mores.  You  come  of  a  strait- 
laced  stock." 

"You  donkey!" 

Claire  said  it  softly,  teasingly,  caress- 
ingly, her  laugh  inviting  him  to  share 
her  amusement.  Marry  him — a  penni- 
less planter,  a  seedy  chap  of  forty-one, 
with  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his 
worn  good  looks,  his  rakish  air? 

A  burning  mortification  seared  him; 
her  words  and  accent  had  stripped  him 
of  every  pretension. 

"You're  marrying  Sir  Robert?"  he 
asked. 

She  ignored  the  ironic  inflection  of  his 
"Sir  Robert,"  and  said  serenely,  "That's 
as  may  be." 

"You'll  get  bloody  sick  of  him,"  Mi- 
chael said. 

"Oh,  no.   He's  nice." 

"You  don't  know  him.  He  can  be  set 
as  the  devil  and  strait-laced  as  your 
mother." 

She  smiled.  The  moonlight  showed 
him  that  smile,  its  suggestion  of  a  cool, 
feminine  confidence.  It  was  a  smile  that 
scoffed,  "As  if  1  could  not  manage  men!" 
Then  she  murmured,  "Do  we  have  to 
discuss  him  now?" 

Michael  was  shaken  with  fury,  sick 
with  humiliation.  Treating  him  like  a 
gigolo,  was  she?  Taking  what  she  wanted. 
Cuddling  up  to  him  behind  Bob's  back, 
meaning  to  marry  Bob. . . .  Twice  she  had 
done  this,  married  one  man  while  want- 
ing another,  but  this  time  she  meant  to 
have  what  she  wanted  first. 

Now  he  hated  her!  Now  he — 

"Circe,  Circe,"  he  muttered. 

Her  lips  clung  to  his.  Something  un- 
regenerate  in  him  grinned  up  through  his 
anger,  asking  him,  "Why  can't  you  en- 
joy this?" 

But  he  felt  only  smarting  chagrin  and 
the  fierce  compulsion  to  hide  that  cha- 
grin, to  cover  his  egregious  blunder  as 
best  he  could.  He  wondered  that  she  did 
not  taste  his  despair  on  his  lips.  He 
wrenched  himself  back  from  her.  The 
sickness  in  his  heart  was  choking  him. 

"I  can't  stand  this,"  he  said  thickly. 

Let  her  think  he  was  dying  of  passion 


for  her!  Let  her  think  he  adored  her  too 
much.  Anything  so  that  he  could  draw 
back,  could  get  himself  in  hand. 

"1  know."  she  said  breathlessly  She 
flung  out.  irresolute  and  resentful.  "Hut 
we've  got  to  go  back.  .  .  .  This  abomi- 
nable camp!" 

He  managed  a  grim  smile.  "It's  a  rot- 
ten cage,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  But  I'll  fix  up  some- 
thing." 

•'Hut  what—?   It's  just  a  huddle." 

"Leave  it  to  me."  Mechanically  his 
voice  pretended  confidence. 

She  warned,  "Michael,  you  be  care- 
ful:" 

"I'm  always  careful." 

"You  weren't  with  Mrs.  Ronilf." 

"1  was  younger  then.  And  she  was — 
importunate." 

"You   blackguard!"  said  Claire   in   a 


She  began  talking  vivaciously  about 
the  hippo  as  they  neared  the  camp:  "I'm 
spoiled  for  zoos  now.  After  seeing  the 
creatures  like  this,  in  their  own  wilds—" 

Bob  McNarc  and  Tommy  Garrick 
were  still  in  their  steamer  chairs,  with  no 
pretense  of  conversation  between  them. 
Hob  looked  up.  as  the  two  approached, 
but  did  not  speak 

"We  saw  two  hippo."  Claire  told  them 
gaily.  "Hippo  or  hippos — which  do  you 
s.iv  .'"  She  sank  into  the  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  Hob,  her  voice  running  on 
animatedly:  "First  there  was  one — a 
huge  beast,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Garrick? — and 
he  kept  going  under  and  coming  up, 
and  at  last  he  came  up  with  another,  not 
quite  so  vast.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  his 
wife?" 

"Let's  suppose  so,"  said  Michael.   He 
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'They've  just  made  me  an  'Honorary  Seminole'!' 


fond  voice.  She  smoothed  her  hair, 
straightened  her  dress.  She  said,  "Wipe 
off  your  mouth,  Michael.  I  had  color  on 
my  lips." 

He  wiped  his  mouth,  his  face.  He  gave 
her  a  sidelong  look.  "Gad,  you  sound 
competent!" 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression. There  was  a  touch  of  amused 
surprise  in  it,  a  subtle  but  almost  arro- 
gant affirmation  of  competence  in  all 
possible  situations.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  an  extraordinarily  initiated  and 
self-satisfied  experience. 

HE  KNEW,  then.  He  thought,  "Of 
course.  I  wondered,  that  first  night." 
But  that  first  night,  at  the  club,  she  had 
been  unreal,  an  apparition.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter what  her  life,  had  been.  Since  then 
she  had  become  Claire  again,  his  long- 
lost  love.  She  had  been  Claire  to  him 
ever  since  that  moment  in  the  car  when 
he  had  kissed  her. 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
spun  her  lightly  about.  From  the  chalky 
whiteness  of  the  river  two  dark  heads 
were  fixedly  regarding  them. 

"Now  you've  seen  hippo,"  he  said. 
"Talk  about  them  when  you  get  back." 

He  led  the  way,  holding,  as  before,  the 
branches  from  her. 


smiled  sardonically  down  on  them  from 
the  shadow  where  he  stood.  "Let's  sup- 
pose the  very  kindest  things  about  the 
hippo's  night  life." 

"Mechant!"  said  Claire  swiftly  up  at 
him.  There  was  irrepressible  laughter  in 
her  voice.  Then  it  took  on  childlike 
sweetness.  "I  mean,"  she  protested,  turn- 
ing the  loveliness  of  her  face  toward 
McNare,  "do  you  suppose  he'd  been 
keeping  her  down  there  until  he  decided 
it  was  safe  to  let  her  come  out  and  see  the 
strange  white  intruders?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  said  Bob  briefly. 

He  had  the  offended  voice  of  a  man 
who  knows  and  resents  that  he  has  been 
excluded  from  the  stroll  his  lady  had 
taken  with  another,  and  who  doesn't  pro- 
pose to  be  appeased  by  any  trivial  chat. 

"They're  frightfully  curious  beasts," 
said  Tommy,  her  voice  stoutly  main- 
taining that  there  was  no  tension  at  all 
in  the  air,  that  it  was  quite  natural  for  her 
husband  and  Mrs.  Winston  to  stroll  off 
in  the  moonlight  to  the  river. 

"I  expect  we're  as  much  of  a  show  to 
them  as  they  to  us,"  said  Claire. 

"What  would  you  say  were  their  con- 
clusions?" queried  Michael. 

Claire  ignored  his  question.  "How 
long  can  they  stay  under  water,  Sir  Rob- 
ert?" she  was  asking. 


That  was  a  mistake.  Michael  thougl 
critically.  If  they  had  been  chatting  ( 
hippo  she  would  have  been  sine  to  ak 
that.  It  was  a  mordant  pleasure  to  hn 
to  feel  Hob's  suspicion  in  his  still,  "Fi\ 
minutes,  I  believe." 

Abruptly  Michael  swung  about  an 
went  into  his  tent.  I  he  Garrick  tent  w. 
the  nearest  to  the  circle  ot  steamci  chail 
and  though  the  porters  were  makin 
their  usual  racket  about  their  campfir 
talking  and  guffawing  and  strumming  oi 
their  music,  he  could  hear  the  voices  i 
his  companions,  though  not  their  word 
(  lane  was  keeping  up  her  animation 
bright  arrows  of  it  against  Bob's  tacitu 
nity — and  Tommy  was  playing  up.  Iilli 
in  the  silences  that  Bob  did  not  fill  in. 

Michael  thought  of  his  wife  in  the  li 
tie  yellow  dress  she  put  on  for  dinner  t 
look    feminine    for    Bob,    sitting    ther 
knowing   herself   unwanted,   pretendinj 
not  to  know,  desperately  afraid  to  lea 
those  two  together  in  the  moonlight. 

The  little  fool.    They  were  a  pair 
fools.  Stretched  out  on  his  cot.  his  ham 
clasped  behind  his  neck,  he  stared  up  al 
the  dark  roof  of  his  tent. 

He  felt  deathly  sick  of  everything.  Hi 
fury  had  burnt  out,  leaving  a  dry  ash  o| 
chagrin  and  mockery.  Why  should,  h 
trouble  to  hate  Claire  for  taking  what  sh 
wanted?  He  did  not  hate  her.  She  di< 
not  matter  any  more.  Nothing  mattered 


IT  WAS  all  very  funny.  There  was  Bol| 
McNare,  sulking  jealously  out  in  th 
moonlight,  thinking  her  a  silver  sain 
worrying  for  fear  that  scapegrace.  Mi 
chael,  would  contaminate  her,  and  then 
she  was,  exquisite  as  Diana,  faithless  a 
Becky  Sharp,  smiling  inside  her  at  Bob' 
moodiness,  smiling  at  memory  of  Mi 
chad's  passion,  meaning  to  marry  Bol 
to  make  herself  Lady  McNare,  meanin 
to  have  Michael  first,  if  it  were  quite  safi 
and  convenient. 

She  wouldn't  want  him  after  she  go 
back  to  the  world.  He  wouldn't  stack  urj 
well  against  the  Brass  Hats,  against  mer 
rich  and  successful  and  well  placed.  I 
was  only  here,  on  safari,  under  the  will 
and  lonely  African  moon,  that  he  seemec|| 
desirable. 

It  had  not  always  been  like  that.  The 
young  Michael  could  have  won  agains 
odds  in  any  drawing  room.  That  con- 
fident young  Michael  .  .  .  that  brilliant 
young  career  man. . .  .  What  had  he  done 
to  himself?  . . .  Never  before  had  Michae 
Garrick  felt  so  sharply  the  finality  ol 
time.  A  shudder  went  through  his  thin 
body. 

Time  was  remorseless.  Year  aftei 
year,  making  its  mark  .  .  .  pushing  you 
along.  No  going  back  to  the  crossroads. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  going  back  for  her. 
either.  The  years  had  left  subtle  traces 
on  her,  too.  .  .  .  Her  face  when  she  had 
looked  at  him  in  that  wise  way.  .  .  .  The 
look  of  a  shrewd  wanton.  .  .  . 

It  was  funny!  A  joke  on  him.  He  had  ft 
started  out  to  be  so  jaunty  and  aloof,  to 
pique  her  vanity,  and  feed  his  own  by 
keeping    untouched,    indifferent.     And 
then  that  kiss.  .  .  . 

He'd  been  a  fool.  The  same  fool  of 
sixteen  years  before.  No,  not  the  same 
fool.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  would  have 
gone  mad  at  losing  her — he  had  gone 
mad.  Now  it  was  quite  all  right.  His 
ironic  judgment  applauded  her.  Feeling 
was  dead.  It  was  only  his  pride  that 
writhed  in  its  ashes. 

He  wondered  if  he  had  carried  it  off. 
She  was  too  acute  to  be  completely 
fooled.  Still,  he'd  done  rather  well,  he 
thought.  And  if  he  went  on  with  it,  kept 
after  her — 

He  didn't  want  her.  .  .  .  Why  not?  Ah, 
he  flinched  from  looking  into  that,  did 
he? 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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JACK: 


ii 


What  on  earth  has  a  battleship  got  to  do  with  my  cooking?" 


Plenty,  Mom  .  .  .  plenty!  They  tell  me  down  at  the  Navy 
yard  almost  everything  that  goes  into  making  those  babies 
is  cooked  with  Gas. 


MOTHER: 


Cooked?  What  do  you  mean  cooked .  .  . 

Heat-tteated  ...  to  give  the  metal  proper  toughness.  For 
instance,  Gas  cooks  armor  plate  so  it  will  shake  off  big  shells 
and  not  shatter  under  gunfire.  And  the  steel  for  tanks,  guns, 
planes  and  bombs  .  .  .  they're  all  cooked  with  Gas! 

MOTHER:   But  why  GaS? 

jack:  Why  Gas!  You  ought  to  know  .  .  .  because  it  saves  time  and 
money  makin'  a  battlewagon— just  as  it  saves  you  time  and 
money  cookin'  a  meal! 

mother:  So  that's  why  they  say  we  may  be  asked  to  conserve  Gas  for  home 
uses  this  winter. 


jack:       That's  it,  Mom  .  .  .  Gas  is  mighty  important  stuff,  and  they 
need  lots  of  it  to  win  the  war! 

mother:  Well,  if  I  can  help  .  .  .  Til  be  glad  to  do  my  bit. 

jack:       Now  you're  cookin'  with  Gas  .  .  .  Mom! 


*  85,000,000  Americans  depend  on 
Gas  to  save  time,  money  and  food  in 
cooking  ...  to  preserve  food  safely  in 
silent  Gas  refrigerators  ...  to  heat 
water  and  homes.  That's  why  they've 
made  the  Gas  Company  community 
headquarters  for  cooking  and  nutri- 
tion information!  If  you  want  the 
latest  advice  on  these  all-important 
subjects . . .  consult  your  Gas  Company. 
AMERICAN    GAS   ASSOCIATION 


GAS® 

is  vital  to  war  production 
. . .  use  it  wisely/ 


Buy  War  Bonds  today — save  for  the  Certified  Performance  Gas  range  of  tomorrow. 


LENINGRAD 
UNDER  SIEGE 


A  people's  struggle  against  cold  and  hunger  and  disease.  This 
how  Russia's  second  city  survived  these  enemies  and  the  impact 
0,000  cannon,  4,500  trench  mortars,  1,000  planes,  19,000  mach| 
guns  and  nearly  one  million  troops  hurled  against  it  by  the  \; 


LENINGRAD  has  become  a  synonym 
j  for  endurance  and  a  symbol  of  valor. 
Here  workmen  laid  down  their  tools, 
took  up  rifles.  Women  and  children  re- 
placed men.  With  the  city's  supply  lines 
cut,  the  harbor  facilities  disrupted,  and 
the  city's  water  supply  severed,  hardship 
became  a  common  lot.  Five  thin  slices 
of  bread  a  day  was  each  defender's  ra- 
tion. Only  hospitals  and  factories  re- 
ceived what  fuel  and  electrical  energy 
there  were.  People  worked  eleven  hours 
a  day  but  found  time  for  military  train- 
ing. 

Behind  its  barricades,  90,000  children 


THE  PEOPLE      Their  houses  bombed,  the  people  remove  their  possessions,  3,000,000 
people  barricade  themselves,  hold  off  an  army  of  800,000  Germans 


STREETS       Death  was  commonplace.     A  volunteer  army  cleaned  the  city, 
carted  away  their  dead  in  rough  coffins,  placed  on  sleds  (above) 


DEFENSE      Women  soldiers  haul  a  barrage  balloon  through  streets.   Anti- 
tank traps  were  built  on  every  street,  every  house  was  a  fortress 
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WATER       City's  reservoirs  and  water  mains  bombed,  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  wash- 
ing, was  drawn  from  Neva  River  (left)  and  canals  (right),  carried  in  containers. 


2,000  children  carried  4,000  pails  to  supply  bakeries  with  water  for 
city's  bread.     (No  child  had  strength  to  carry  more  than  two  pails) 


0S( 


IIPERS      Uniform  camouflaged,  armed  with  telescopic  sight,  Russian  sniper  (left)  takes 
careful  aim,  kills  German  (right)  fleeing  in  field  outside  city.     German  price 


on  snipers'  heads  is  high,  but  few  are  caught.    Pictures  taken  after  6 
months'  siege,  help  explain  Leningrad's  stand  today  after  17  months 


\CTORIES       Limited  wood  was  doled  out  to  factories.   Here,  at  30°  be- 
low zero,  worker  repairing  42-ton  Russian  tank  warms  hands 


RISONERS       Guerrillas  and  Leningrad  militia  captured  tens  of  thousands  of  German 
prisoners.  Starved,  frozen,  fear-crazed  "supermen"  (below)  were  fed,  jailed. 


AIR  RAIDS      Against  1,000  German  planes,  6,000  cannon,  19,000  machine  guns, 
Leningrad  held.     Above,  factory  worker  douses  incendiary  bomb 


Despite  encirclement,  Russian  guerrillas  smuggled  a  200-car  trainload  of 
fuel,  clothing,  farm  produce  into  city,  all  taken  from  Nazi-held  territory 
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Schwefel  and  the  baby  a  home;  but  she 
elected  to  move  into  the  big  bain,  par- 
titioning oil  two  rooms  in  the  Iron!  part 
of  it  She  w.is  sure  that  she  would  be 
all  right  till  Kurt — he  was  the  son  still 
lighting  in  France  came  home  His 
death  was  not  reported  to  her  till  alter 
the  Armistice.  She  left  the  sen  ice  Hag 
flying  till  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
then  took  it  down  and  folded  it  away 
with  a  scrap  of  gold  cloth  which  she  had 
had  left  over,  and  packed  it  safely  in 
the  trunk  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Germany. 

Mai m  Schwefel's  insistence  on  living 
in  the  barn  was,  everyone  agreed,  com- 
pletely in  character;  and  so  was  her  re- 
fusal to  accept  from  the  government  the 
war  risk  insurance  on  the  lives  of  her 
sons.  She  could  never  quite  explain  that 
refusal  even  to  herself,  not  in  words; 
but  she  was  deeply  sure  that  she  would 
never  take  the  money.  She  had  given 
her  boys  as  a  free  gift  and  without  reser- 
vation, and  she  would  not  have  that  giv- 
ing marred. 

She  continued  to  live  in  the  barn  for 
a  year  or  two,  tending  little  Kurt  and 
yet  finding  time  to  keep  the  farm  a  go- 
ing concern.  Walter  Frame  took  her 
milk  to  the  creamery  in  Carvel  every 
morning,  and  she  sold  eggs  and  butter, 
so  she  made  enough  money  for  taxes, 
and  spent  little  for  anything  else.  There 
had  been  some  small  insurance  on  the 
house;  but  she  did  not  touch  it  until  she 
was  sure  she  could  support  herself  and 
Kurt.  Then  she  hired  Wilbur  Tempest 
to  build  a  small  house  big  enough  for 
her  and  for  Kurt  and  moved  out  of  the 
barn. 

WHEN  Kurt  was  six,  he  trudged 
away  up  the  road  to  the  school  at 
the  four  corners.  He  was  from  the  first 
a  good  student,  and  as  he  grew  older  he 
showed  in  many  ways  a  ready  ingenuity. 
He  was  always  fascinated  by  the  lobster 
boats  that  put  out  from  the  cove  every 
morning,  and  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  take  the  bus  to  Carvel  and  high  school 
he  knew  more  about  two-cycle  engines 
than  the  men  who  owned  them.  He 
worked  before  school  for  Jeff  Penrod, 
rising  early  to  go  out  with  him  to  pull 
his  pots,  returning  in  time  to  help  Marm 
Schwefel  with  the  chores,  working  till 
dusk  every  evening  after  he  came  home 
from  school. 

But  he  found  time  too,  to  explore  the 
countryside  in  every  direction  with  fish- 
ing rod  or  gun;  and  one  day  when  he 
was  still  short  of  his  teens  he  led  Marm 
Schwefel  down  across  the  pasture  and 
into  the  swampy  woodland  beyond  to 
show  her  a  secret  cave  he  had  found 
there.  The  old  glacier  had  tumbled  to- 
gether three  huge  slabs  in  a  sort  of  tepee. 
It  was  necessary  to  crawl  to  enter  the 
cave,  but  inside  there  was  room  to  stand 
erect.  For  the  rest  of  that  summer  and 
all  of  the  next,  the  cave  was  Kurt's  great- 
est delight.  He  leveled  the  ground  inside 
it  and  built  a  bed  and  a  fireplace,  and 
half  a  dozen  times  he  slept  there  alone, 
a  fearless,  towheaded  youngster  lying 
wide-eyed  in  the  dark  and  silent  wood. 
He  blazed  a  trail  that  ran  near  the  cave, 
but  the  way  to  the  cave  itself  he  hid  from 
every  eye,  and  he  took  no  one  there  ex- 
cept Marm  Schwefel. 

The  year  he  was  twelve  years  old  he 
shot  his  first  deer,  and  after.that,  he  killed 
many  another.  The  day  he  shot  one  out 
of  season  and  brought  the  best  cuts  and 
the  liver  proudly  home,  Marm  Schwefel 
thrashed  him.  calmly  and  without  heat, 
but  thoroughly  for  all  that.  "We're  good 
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people,  Kurt,"  she  explained,  finding  it 
haul,  as  she  always  did,  to  put  her 
thoughts  in  words.  "We're  good  people, 
and  we  want  to  do  the  way  we  ought  to." 
She    went    further,    notifying   the   game 

warden  of  knit's  crime,  and  requiring 
Knit  to  paj  the  line  out  of  money  he 
himself  hail  earned  She  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  Kurt  understand  her 
point  ot  view,  but  it  was  clear  enough 
to  her.  A  man— or  a  boy — had  not  only 
rights  but  duties  and  obligations  too; 
and  if  he  failed  to  meet  them  he  must 
face  (he  consequences,  no  matter  how 
painful  they  might  be. 

When  Kurt  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1935,  Marm  Schwefel  sat 
proudly  in  the  audience  of  admiring  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  watching  him 
through  swimming  eyes,  so  happy  she 
could  scarce  endure  it.  She  had  decided 
that  he  should  go  to  college,  and  he  was 
eager  to  do  so.  To  celebrate  his  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  she  gave  him  a 
wonderful  suitcase  with  a  combination 
lock  which  he  could  take  with  him  when 
he  went  away. 

Kurt's  four  years  in  college  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe;  and  during  these  years  Marm 
Schwefel  began  to  be  increasingly  trou- 
bled by  the  boy's  opinions.  He  declared 
that  if  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  the  approaching  conflict — 
which  everyone  foresaw — he  would  not 
fight.  "None  of  the  fellows  will,"  he 
said.  "The  Allies  made  suckers  out  of 
us  last  time,  but  they  won't  again."  £ut 
he  went  further  than  this,  declaring  that 
Germany  had  been  maltreated  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  she  deserved  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.  When  Marm  Schwefel 
protested,  he  reminded  her  that  she  was 
German  born.  "You  ought  to  be  proud 
of  it,"  he  said,  "and  proud  of  Germany 
now." 

She  tried  to  tell  him  her  heart.  "We 
are  Americans  now  for  a  long  time, 
Kurt,"  she  urged.  "Your  father  and 
your  uncles  fought  for  this  country 
against  Germany  in  the  other  war.  That 
was  because  they  were  good  Americans, 
and  we  are  good  Americans  too.  I  think 
Germany  is  different  since  I  was  a  girl 
there.  In  Bavaria  we  were  good  friendly 
people  then." 

But  she  could  not  hold  her  own  with 
him  in  any  argument;  and  she  heard  him 
sometimes  argue  too  with  Walter  Frame, 
or  with  Jeff  Penrod,  till  it  seemed  to  her 
there  was  something  suspicious  and  un- 
friendly in  the  eyes  of  these  her  old 
neighbors  when  they  spoke  to  her.  Once 
she  pleaded:  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  make 


arguments  with  them.  Kurt  You  might 
be  right,  but  they  don't  think  so,  and 
thej  aie  mad  when  you  say  the  things 
you  sa\ 

The  year  after  he  graduated,  the  first 
yeai  ol  the  war,  he  stayed  at  home,  put- 
ting into  effect  on  the  farm  the  scientific 
methods  college  had  taught  him,  but 
when  it  became  clear  that  a  draft  bill 
would  he  passed  by  Congress,  he  told 
Mann  Schwelel  strongly:  "They're  not 
go;ng  to  draft  me.  I'm  going  to  get  my- 
self a  job  in  a  preferred  occupation — war. 
work  or  something." 

She  was  more  troubled  than  she  could 
say.  but  she  was  helpless.  The  Bath  Iron 
Works  was  hiring  men  to  build  destroy- 
ers,  and  Kurt's  old  interest  in  engines 
made  him  turn  that  way.  He  found  a  job 
there  and  came  home  triumphantly.  "I'm 
all  set,  Grandma,"  he  cried,  embracing 
her.  "They  won't  get  me  into  their 
damned  Army  now." 


SHE  told  him  that  he  was  a  bad  boy  to 
talk  so,  and  he  laughed  at  her  fondly; 
but  she  was  troubled  and  unhappy  then 
and  thereafter.  He  worked  at  Bath  all 
that  winter  and  next  spring  and  early 
summer:  but  in  August,  1941,  he  came 
home  one  night  so  abstracted  that  she 
asked  him  what  the  matter  was,  and  he 
hesitated  and  then  said  he  had  quit  his 
job.  "I  had  a  row  with  the  foreman,"  he 
told  her;  and  she  thought  he  was  telling 
her  less  than  the  truth.  "I  told  him  where 
to  get  off,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  you  can  go  into  the  Army 
now,"  she  suggested  hopefully;  but  he 
laughed. 

"Not  me,  Grandma,"  he  assured  her. 
"No,  I'm  going  to  Boston,  get  a  job  on 
some  ship,  go  to  sea." 

She  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
assurance  that  even  as  a  sailor  he  would 
be  helping  to  beat  Germany;  and  she 
tried  to  shut  her  mind  to  the  dangers  of 
the  sea.  But  when  he  was  gone,  when 
she  read  day  after  day  of  ships  tor- 
pedoed, of  drifting  boats  picked  up  at 
sea  half  full  of  dead  men,  she  trembled 
with  dreadful  fears  for  him. 

He  had  not  written  her  the  name  of  his 
ship,  so  she  did  not  know  whether  he 
lived  or  died;  and  through  the  long  win- 
ter after  Pearl  Harbor  she  seemed  to 
grow  visibly  older  day  by  day.  When 
spring  came,  she  had  begun  to  give  up 
hope.  Surely,  since  he  never  wrote  her, 
never  came  home,  Kurt  must  be  dead. 

She  would  soon  be  seventy  years  old, 
and  her  hands,  from  many  years  of  hard, 
long  toil,  were  knotty  at  the  joints,  and 
they    ached    with    fatigue    when    she 
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Thoughtful  of  them,  wasn't  it?" 
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"I  saw  the  same  thing  in  the  movies.     The  butler  did  it" 


LEO    GAREL 


orked.  Milking  was  hard,  for  instance: 
ut  Walter  Frame  stopped  at  her  door 
a  quarter  past  seven  every  morning 
3  pick  up  her  milk  and  take  it  to  the 
reamery,  so  she  still  rose  early  to  get 
er  milking  done.  Usually  she  made  her- 

lf  a  bite  of  breakfast  first,  so  she  was 
p  and  around  by  five  o'clock  almost 
very  day. 

This  June  morning  she  waked  a  little 
arlier  than  usual,  and  the  kettle  on  the 
tove  was  beginning  to  simmer,  and  the 
itchen  door  was  open  to  let  in  the  dewy 
[Orning  air  when  someone  stepped 
oldly  up  on  the  porch.  She  turned  and 
aw  a  tall  young  man,  and  thought  for 

minute  it  was  Kurt,  so  that  her  eyes 
lied  and  she  took  an  uncertain  step 
tat  way;  and  then  he  swung  the  screen 
oor  wide  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 

was  Kurt  indeed! 
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HE  unbearable  bliss  of  this  home- 
coming made  her  tremble  and  go 
veak  and  weep  helplessly  in  his  arms, 
nd  she  uttered  small  wordless  cries,  pat- 
ing  his  cheek,  pulling  his  face  down  to 
iers,  lapsing  into  the  almost  forgotten 
pngue  of  her  childhood  in  Bavaria;  and 
je  too  spoke  in  German,  reassuring  her 
ind  comforting  her  and  loving  her,  till 
he  remembered  to  be  surprised  and  said 

wonder: 

"But,  Kurt,  it  is  German  you  speak. 
You  have  not  done  that  since  you  were 

little  boy." 

"I  never  forgot  it,  though,  Grandma," 
le  told  her.  "The  mate  on  our  ship  was 
i  German,  and  we  used  to  talk  together, 
nd  it  came  back  to  me  quickly." 

She  wept  again  in  gladness  that  he  was 
dive,  and  pushed  him  away  to  look  at 
lim  through  her  tears,  and  cried  de- 
ightedly:  "Just  the  same,  you  are.  Even 
the  very  suit  you  wore  when  you  left." 

He  laughed  teasingly.  "I  saved  it  to 
;ome  home  again,  so  you'd  be  sure  to 
now  me." 

"You,  now!"  she  cried  in  merry  re- 
roach.  Then  she  remembered  that  he 
was  the  little  boy  she  had  tended  so  long. 
'But  so  early,  you  must  be  hungry.  Sit 
down  while  I  give  you  breakfast."  Then 
ihe  remembered  the  cows.  "Only  I  must 
lurry  to  milk  before  Walter  Frame 
:omes  to  take  it  to  the  creamery." 

Kurt  helped  her  with  that  milking,  an- 
iwering  her  questions  while  they  worked 
ogether  in  the  warm  and  steaming  tie- 
up,  fragrant  with  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
ows.  He  told  a  tale  of  long  voyages  and 
i  hard  homecoming  when  they  kept 
watch  every  day  for  the  plume  of  a  peri- 
scope. It  was  an  enemy  raider,  he  said, 
which  sank  his  ship  off  the  Chilean 
coast;  and  he  was  eleven  days  in  an  open 
boat  before  they  made  port,  and  there 


were  long  delays  on  the  homeward  way 
till  he  reached  Boston  and  took  the  bus 
for  home  and  walked  the  last  mile  from 
the  four  corners  this  morning. 

And  now  he  would  stay  with  her?  Yes, 
he  said;  but  first  he  must  go  to  Boston 
again,  just  for  a  day  or  two,  to  collect 
his  pay.  When  Walter  Frame  stopped 
for  the  milk  he  too  asked  questions;  and 
he  was  one  who  had  never  liked  Kurt. 

"Guess  the  draft  board  will  be  want- 
ing to  see  you,"  he  said  maliciously. 
"You  ain't  in  no  shipyard  now." 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  farmer,"  Kurt  told 
him.    "Grandma  needs  me  here." 

Walt  shook  his  head.  "She's  got  along 
all  right  up  to  now,"  he  pointed  out. 
"When'd  you  git  here?   Last  night?" 

Kurt's  eyes  narrowed.  "You  ask  a  lot 
of  questions.  I'll  let  you  know  I'm  com- 
ing, next  time,  so  you  can  meet  me." 

But  Marm  Schwefel  protested:  "You 
hush,  Kurt!  Can't  Walt  be  neighborly?" 
And  she  told  Walt:  "He  came  on  the 
early  bus,  got  here  this  morning."  When 
Walt  was  gone  she  said:  "But,  Kurt,  you 
can  go  in  the  Army  as  well  as  not  if 
you're  a  mind  to.  You  don't  have  to  stay 
home  account  of  me." 

He  kissed  her  smilingly.  "Don't  you 
worry,  Grandma.  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
They're  not  drafting  farmers  yet  a 
while." 

So  there  was  this  cloud  on  his  home- 
coming: but  she  did  not  urge  him,  savor- 
ing the  great  happiness  of  having  him 
here.  When  next  day  he  left  to  go  to 
Boston  she  gave  him  a  brave  goodby. 
"But  this  time,  come  back  to  me,  Kurt," 
she  pleaded.  "Or,  if  you're  not  coming 
back,  tell  me  now,  before  you  go.  The 
not  knowing  is  hard  to  bear,  when  you're 
so  long  away." 

"I'll  be  back,"  he  promised.  "A  day 
or  two,  a  week  at  the  outside,  that's  all." 

She  watched  him  tramp  away  up  the 
road  to  the  four  corners,  and  as  long  as 
he  could  see,  she  stood  in  the  barnyard, 
waiting  to  wave  to  him  with  a  lifted 
hand.  But  he  could  not  see,  from  that 
distance,  her  streaming  eyes.  When  he 
went  out  of  her  sight  she  turned  indoors, 
moving  blindly;  and  she  sat  down  in  a 
dreadful  passivity,  her  knotted  hands  idle 
in  her  lap,  staring  at  nothing.  Kurt  was 
gone.  She  had  an  aching  certainty  that 
he  would  not  return. 

THE  Jersey  heifer  was  about  to  come 
in;  but  when  the  other  cows  came  up 
to  the  bars  that  night  she  was  not  with 
them.  Marm  Schwefel  put  them  in  the 
tie-up  and  then  went  down  into  the  pas- 
ture to  try  to  find  the  heifer.  Dark  came 
and  stopped  her  search,  and  she  was  wor- 
ried that  night  for  fear  the  heifer  would, 
as  they  say,  steal  her  calf.  If  the  calf  were 
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inrereSliny.     tne  war  news  —  you'll 
find  it  in  the  air — on  the  ground — and  at  home. 


WITHOUT  radio,  the 
movement  of  war 
would  still  be  anchored  by  tele- 
phone lines— the  physical  hazards 
of  the  courier  and  visual  signals. 

Now  war  moves  swiftly  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth— instanta- 
neous radio  communication  thru  the 
ether  instead  of  over  copper  wires 
has  blasted  the  barriers  of  space 
and  time. 
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So  today  all  our  radio  production 
centers  on  war  use. 

But  what  of  tomorrow  —  what 
effect  will  this  have  upon  the  future 
—after  victory? 

One  thing  is  certain— it  will  revo- 
lutionize and  speed  the  great  new 
future  form  of  transportation. 

Radio  has  never  been  universally 
necessary  in  transportation  before. 
In  automobiles— on  trains — it  has 
been  entertainment— in  boats  it  has 
been  a  great  aid  but  not  an  essential. 

But  today  for  the  future,  in  that 
great,  new  universal  transportation 
that  is  forming  itself — the  airplane — 
radio  is  essential  as  the  engine  itself. 

And— mark  this  well — airplanes 
and  radio  are  two  of  the  four  great 
industries  destined  to  lead  this 
country  back  to  business  normalcy 
after  the  peace  is  won. 

—a  Zenith  Radio  Dealer  near  you  it  giving  reli- 
able service  on  all  radios — regardless  of  make. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION-CHICAGO 
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You  Have  Always  Wanted  Them! 
Now  You  Can  Have  Them! 


Read  how  you  can  have  The  Harvard 
Classics  at  an  extraordinarily  low 
price  and  on  most  liberal  terms. 

HERE  is  your  great  chance  to 
own  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books.  Now  this  supreme 
library  can  be  had  at  a  cost  per 
volume  one-third  the  price  of 
current  fiction. 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS  (THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS) 

Dr.  Eliot,  Harvard's  most  dis- 
tinguished President,  has  brought 
together  in  The  Harvard  Classics 
from  his  lifetime  of  study  the  pure 
gold  of  the  world's  literature.  Dr. 
Eliot  realized  the  need  of  a  library 
offering  everyone  the  culture  wh  ich 
a  university  strives  to  give.  THE 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 
is  the  magnificent  result  of  his 
inspiration  and  knowledge. 

NEVER  BEFORE   SUCH  A  BARGAIN 

Brentano's,  the  famous  booksell- 
ers, recently  stated  that  for  only  the 
partial  contents  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  in  ordinary  clothbound 
editions,  the  cost  would  be  $402.00 
— yet  in  a  beautiful  edition,  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated,  and 
uniformly  bound,  you  can  obtain 
these  superlative  writings  at  a 
fraction  of  that  cost.    This  is  the 


rarest  of  opportunities.  Here  are 
the  complete  marvelous  contents 
of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books.  Fifty  volumes,  22,407 
pages  of  superb  reading,  418  of 
the  world's  masterpieces,  the 
Lecture  Volume,  Daily  Reading 
Guide,  and  Index  of  76,000  entries, 
costing  $50,000  to  prepare  is  the 
key  to  the  treasures  of  The 
Harvard  Classics. 

AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

Today,  for  only  a  small  initial 
payment,  you  may  have  a  com- 
plete, luxurious  edition  in  your 
home  with  all  shipping  charges 
prepaid  by  us.  But  we  urge  you  to 
act  at  once  as  manufacturing  costs 
are  rising  rapidly. 

FASCINATING  BOOK-FREE 

A  most  interesting  book,  "Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day,"  furnishes  you 
with  full  information  about  The 
Harvard  Classics  .  .  .  tells  about 
Dr.  Eliot's  fascinating  Reading 
Courses  .  .  .  and  how  you  may  have 
this  priceless  library  for  little  more 
than  the  average  person  spends 
for  newspapers. 

Send  for  the  famous  book, 
FIFTEEN  MINUTES  A  DAY.  It 
is  yours  without  obligation  and 
without  cost. 


OWN  THIS    FAMOUS    LITTLE   BOOK  — FREE! 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  CORPORATION 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  by  mail,  free  and  without  obligation,  your 
valuable  booklet,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day,"  describing  the  famous  library, 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Sheif  of  Books  (The  Harvard  Classics)  and  contain- 
ing Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of  constructive  reading  HCP  801 
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Miss 

Send  for  this  Free  book- 
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born  down  in  the  pasture  somewhere,  the 
heifer  would  hide  it;  and  the  calf  and  the 
heifer,  unless  they  were  captured  quickly, 
would  soon  go  wild  and  be  useless  for- 
evermore.  In  the  morning  when  Walt 
Frame  stopped  for  the  milk  she  told 
him  what  had  happened. 

"So  I've  got  to  hunt  her  up  today  and 
get  her  into  the  barn,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  understandingly,  and  he 
said:  "See  here,  ma'am,  you  told  me  Kurt 
come  home  on  the  early  bus,  but  he 
didn't.  I  talked  to  the  bus  driver  yes- 
tiddy  afternoon,  the  one  that  drove  the 
early  bus  that  day,  and  he  says  Kurt 
wa'n't  on  it." 

SHE  looked  at  him  in  a  sort  of  wonder. 
"Walt  Frame,  you  trying  to  tell  me 
Kurt  would  lie  to  me?"  she  demanded. 

So  Walt  grinned.  "Guess  the  bus 
driver  made  a  mistake,"  he  admitted. 
"You  need  any  help  finding  that  heifer, 
let  me  know." 

When  her  chores  were  done,  Marm 
Schwefel  set  out  on  her  search.  The  pas- 
ture lay  across  the  road  from  the  house, 
running  down  to  the  spruce  woods  that 
clad  the  point  above  the  rocky  beach. 
The  spruces  on  the  point  were  young 
trees  and  they  made  a  tangled  fastness 
through  which  the  cows  in  search  of 
shade  had  broken  narrow  paths.  Marm 
Schwefel  began  to  search  this  thicket  as 
the  most  likely  place;  and  she  routed 
the  heifer  out  of  its  hiding.  It  plunged 
through  the  spruces  to  escape,  and  the 
little  old  woman,  following  its  trail,  came 
to  a  place  where  its  hoofs  had  cut  deep 
into  soft  soil  under  a  carpet  of  spruce 
spills.  She  herself  went  ankle  deep  there, 
and  that  was  strange,  because  the  point 
was  all  ledge  or  shale,  dry  and  hard.  She 
paused  to  look  around,  and  at  once  she 
forgot  the  heifer. 

For  clearly  someone  had  dug  a  hole 
here  and  then  filled  it  up  again  and  swept 


the  spruce  needles  over  it  to  hide  th 
traces;  and  Marm  Schwefel  could  thin] 
of  no  reason  why  anyone  should  dig 
hole  here  in  this  almost  impenetrabl 
spruce  tangle  a  few  rods  above  the  beach 
Someone  might  have  shot  a  deer  or 
moose  and  cut  away  the  good  meat  ant 
buried  the  carcass  here.  But  for  that  can 
tankerous  heifer,  the  spot  might  haV' 
gone  unvisited  for  years  on  end. 

Marm  Schwefel  did  not  like  these  mys 
terious  goings-on  on  her  land,  so  she  tool 
a  dead  stick  and  began  to  dig,  scratchinj 
away  the  needles  and  gouging  into  th< 
soft  earth  to  find  what  was  buried  here 
At  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so  she  struck 
wood,  the  top  of  a  box.  She  worked  oul 
to  its  edge  and  found  another  box  buriec 
beside  it;  and  eventually  she  made  sure 
that  there  were  at  least  four  boxes  here, 
nested  corner  to  corner. 

And  on  the  top  of  the  boxes  she  found 
some  stenciled  letters  and  numerals. 
The  characters  were  German. 

When  she  made  this  discovery,  Marm 
Schwefel  stopped  digging,  trying  to  un- 
derstand; and  she  wished  she  had  brought 
her  ax  with  her,  so  that  she  might  smash 
open  the  boxes  and  find  what  was  inside 
them. 

She  left  the  boxes  partially  uncovered 
and  looked  around  for  other  traces  of 
the  movements  of  the  men  who  had  bur- 
ied them  here.  She  discovered  a  sort  of 
trail  down  to  the  beach — a  trail  that  had 
been  covered,  after  it  was  used,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  spruce  needles.  Among  the 
rocks  on  the  beach  she  found  traces  of 
booted  feet.  Whoever  had  brought  those 
boxes  had  come  by  boat;  and  they  had 
presumably  departed  in  the  same  way. 
But  then  she  saw,  on  rocks  along  the 
shore,  faint  muddy  imprints.  A  few  rods 
away,  the  dried  course  of  a  little  stream 
came  down  through  cedars  to  the  beach; 
but  no  water  flowed  there  except  in  time 
of  rain.   The  imprints  led  to  the  mouth 
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f  this  watercourse  and  followed  it  up- 

ard,  away  from  the  beach. 

She  took  that  trail,  intent  and  stern, 

ooping    to    pass    under    overhanging 

ranches,    watching    the    rocks    in  the 

tream  bed  for  traces;  and  once  she  saw 

here  a  booted   foot  had   stepped   on 

narrow  gravel  bar.    Mosquitoes  and 

fc  >Iack  flies  harassed  her,  but  she  brushed 

i  hem  heedlessly  aside  as  she  pushed  on. 

t  ihe  was  an  old  woman,  but  she  had  been 

|  l  lone  woman  on  a  farm  for  many  years, 

nd  not  much  escaped  her  eyes.    After 

alf  a  mile  of  circuitous  progress  she 

bund  where  the  men  she  followed  had 

eft  the  brook  bed. 

HEY  left  it  at  a  faint  path  which  had 
gone  a  long  time  unused,  but  Marm 
chwefel  recognized  the  path.  It  was 
he  way  by  which  Kurt,  long  ago,  used 
o  come  to  his  secret  cave. 
Marm  Schwefel  watched  for  traces 
hich  would  suggest  that  these  men  had 
one  to  the  cave  and  she  found  them, 
e  entrance  to  the  cave  had  been  con- 
ealed  by  throwing  a  dead  spruce  across 
t,  but  she  drew  this  aside  and  tucked 
p  her  skirts  and  crawled  in.  There  was 
nough  light  for  her  to  see  the  things 
idden  here. 

She  found  a  roll  of  some  material  like 
ubber,  tied  up  with  rope;  and  there  were 
bur  pairs  of  heavy  canvas  boots  coated 
ith  rubber.  But  the  thing  which  fixed 
arm  Schwefel's  attention  was  a  bat- 
ered  leather  suitcase  with  a  combination 
ock;  and  she  had  no  need  to  look  for 
he  initials  on  the  end  to  know  that  it  was 
urt's,  which  she  had  given  him  so 
proudly  and  so  happily  long  ago. 

She  even  remembered  the  combina- 
tion. 1-6-8.  That  meant  January  6,  1918 — 
the  day  Kurt  was  born.  She  set  the  lock 
at  this  combination,  and  the  suitcase 
opened. 

It  was  packed  full,  and  she  examined 
the  contents.  There  were  four  pairs  of 
muddy  dungarees,  a  mud-stained  over- 
coat which  Kurt  had  bought  while  he 
was  in  college,  a  pair  of  shoes,  some  ciga- 
rettes in  a  cardboard  box  with  a  German 
label,  two  or  three  pairs  of  socks,  and 
three  caps  marked  with  a  swastika. 

The  little  old  woman  looked  at  these 
things  for  a  long  time,  handling  them  one 
by  one.  Then  she  put  them  back  into 
the  suitcase  and  closed  it.  She  crawled 
out  of  Kurt's  cave  and  once  more  con- 
cealed  the   entrance   and   went   slowly 


homeward.  She  had  forgotten  the  heifer 
long  ago.  She  was  sorely  troubled,  for 
she  did  not  understand. 

When  she  came  back  up  through  the 
pasture  toward  the  house,  Walt  Frame 
was  returning  from  his  trip  to  town; 
and  he  saw  her  as  she  approached  the 
bars,  and  he  stopped,  for  he  had  a  tale 
to  tell. 

"Hear  the  news,  ma'am?"  he  called, 
as  soon  as  she  came  within  hearing;  and 
before  she  could  do  more  than  shake  her 
head,  he  was  telling  his  story:  German 
spies  had  landed  from  submarines  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Florida,  coming 
ashore  in  rubber  boats,  with  boxes 
packed  full  of  explosives  which  they 
buried  in  the  sand.  Eight  of  them  had 
been  arrested,  and  they  had  admitted 
that  they  planned  to  strike  at  vulnerable 
points  in  America's  war  industry. 

"The  most  of  them  was  Americans 
born  in  Germany,"  Walt  declared.  "They 
be'n  in  Germany  right  on  to  a  year,  learn- 
ing how  to  blow  things  up  and  all."  His 
eyes  were  shrewd.  "Wouldn't  surprise 
me  a  mite  if  there'd  be'n  others  land  too, 
in  Maine  like  as  not."  And  he  asked: 
"Kurt  got  back  from  Boston  yet?" 

Her  heart  felt  like  a  lump  of  ice,  and 
she  found  it  hard  to  breathe.  Kurt, 
speaking  German  easily  and  naturally, 
although  he  had  not  spoken  it  here  at 
home  for  years;  Kurt  saying  he  had  ar- 
rived on  the  bus,  when  the  bus  driver 
said  he  did  not;  Kurt's  suitcase  and  his 
overcoat  hidden  down  there  in  the  cave 
of  which  only  she  and  Kurt  knew.  "Not 
yet,"  she  said  thickly.  "Who  caught  the 
Germans,  Walt?" 

"The  F.B.I. ,"  he  said.  "They're  watch- 
ing out  for  all  that  sort  of  thing,  spe- 
cially where  there's  any  war  work  going 
on.  There's  some  of  them  over't  Bath 
Iron  Works  right  along." 

Kurt  exulting  in  Germany's  victories. 
Kurt  working  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  so 
he  wouldn't  be  drafted. 

"That  heifer  stole  her  calf,"  she  said 
in  dull  tones.  "I'll  have  a  time  of  it  to 
catch  her." 

"I'll  get  JefT  Penrod  and  come  up  this 
aft'noon  and  help  you,"  Walt  offered; 
but  she  shook  her  head.  She  didn't  want 
anyone  down  in  the  spruce  woods  on 
the  point,  not  now. 

"Likely  she'll  come  in  tonight,"  she 
said,  and  moved  on  toward  the  house, 
and  Walt  drove  away. 

Marm  Schwefel  went  into  the  kitchen 
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"Son,  it  isn't  right  for  you  to  pick  on  boys  who  are  smaller 
than    you,    or   who    have    fathers    bigger    than    I    am!" 


BILL    KING 


That's  right,  men— 

and  she  may  mean  YOU! 
So  here's  a  tip 

on  what  to  do  —  Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream— 

the  toothpaste  that  cleans  your  breath 
while  it  cleans  your  teeth! 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM,  you  see, 
has  an  active  penetrating  foam  that 
gets  into  the  hidden  crevices  between 
teeth — helps  clean  out  decaying  food 
particles  and  stop  the  stagnant  saliva 
odors  that  cause  much  bad  breath. 

And  Colgate's  has  a  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  that  cleans  enamel  thoroughly, 
yet  gently — makes  teeth  naturally 
bright,  sparkling!  Besides,  Colgate's  de- 
licious, wake-up  flavor  makes  it  a  favor- 
ite with  children  and  grownups  alike. 


CLEANS 

YOUR  BREATH 

WHILE  IT  CLEANS 

YOUR  TEETH 
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WORTH  TRYING 

1  JiS9er  of 

Southern  Comfort 
'i  Jisger  Passionola 
Tall  slass-ice  cubes- 
fill  with  champasne. 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT  CORPORATION,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


Look  for 
this  bottle 


HOTEL    LOWRY 

ST.   PAUL,    MINNESOTA 
'GARAGE  .COFFEE   SHOP 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE - 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 


— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two 
pints  of  liquid  bile  onto  the  food 
you  swallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipat- 
ed. You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10c"  and  25c. 


and  she  chunked  up  the  fire  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  rocking  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, rocking  slowly  to  and  fro,  thinking 
of  many  things.  Presently  she  leaned  hei 
head  back  against  the  chair  and  dosed 
her  eyes  and  stopped  rocking;  and  after 
a  while,  tears  squeezed  out  between  her 
closed  eyelids  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

The  house  was  still,  except  for  the 
whisper  of  the  lire  and  the  quiet  mur- 
mur ol  the  kettle  on  the  stove,  and  she 
was  conscious  ol  the  stillness  and  of  her 

own  loneliness.  She  was  thinking  back 
through  the  years,  remembering  Kurt's 
boyhood,  remembering  his  sympathy  for 
Germany.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  in  her  mind:  and  while  she  sat 
there  alone  in  her  empty  kitchen,  with 
the  kettle  softly  purring  on  the  Stove, 
her  heart  broke  quietly. 

She  sal  there  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
day  drifted  away.  Toward  sunset  she 
stirred  at  last  and  went  to  her  bedroom, 
and  from  the  little  trunk  she  had  brought 
when  she  came  to  this  country,  she  drew 
out  a  folded  packet  and  unwrapped  it. 
and  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  she 
smoothed  across  her  knees  that  service 
Hag  with  the  four  gold  stars.  .She  touched 
the  four  stars  gently  one  by  one;  this 
for  Hans,  and  that  for  Johann.  and  that 
for  Karl  and  this  one  for  Kurt,  for  her 
own  Kurt  who  was  this  Kurt's  father. 
He  had  died  as  they  all  had  died  for  this 
country  of  her  adoption.  She  had  been 
born  in  Germany:  but  birth  was  an  ac- 
cident. She  had  chosen  to  live  in  this 
country,  and  for  the  country  of  her 
choice  her  sons  had  died. 

But  Kurt,  this  Kurt  had  made  another 
choice.  To  choose  was  his  right.  If  he 
had  chosen  to  go  back  to  Germany,  to 
fight  for  Germany,  she  would  have  been 
unhappy,  but  that  unhappiness  she  could 
have  borne.  This  secret,  shameful  treach- 
ery was  another  matter  altogether. 

There  was  stern  strength  in  old  Marm 
Schwefel  still.  When  Kurt  was  a  boy,  if 
he  did  something  that  was  surely  wrong 
— like  killing  the  deer  out  of  season  long 
ago — she  had  punished  him  with  an  even- 
handed  thoroughness,  ignoring  her  own 
suffering  for  his  sake. 

Now  again  he  must  face  stern,  inex- 
orable justice,  even  though  she  too  must 
suffer  unbearably.  The  stars  on  the  flag 
across  her  knees  demanded  this  of  her. 

She  put  the  flag  away,  her  resolution 
taken.  When  Kurt  killed  the  deer,  she 
had  reported  his  offense  to  the  warden, 
made  him  accept  his  punishment.  This 
offense  was  different  only  in  degree.  She 
would  go  to  Bath  in  the  morning,  find  the 
F.B.I,  men  there,  tell  them  what  she  knew. 

Dusk  was  falling,  but  she  was  not 
hungry,  and  she  went  supperless  to  bed. 

MARM  SCHWEFEL  slept  little  that 
night,  slept  lightly  when  she  slept  at 
all.  She  was  awake  when  toward  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  brief 
spatter  of  shots  from  the  direction  of  the 
spruce  wood  on  the  point  below  the  pas- 
ture. 

She  got  up  and  lighted  the  lamp  and 
went  to  the  door  to  listen,  but  she  heard 
nothing  more.  She  returned  to  her  room 
and  dressed  and  carried  the  lamp  into 
the  kitchen  and  lighted  the  fire  and  put 
the  kettle  on.  But  she  was  not  hungry, 
and  it  was  too  early  to  go  milk  the  cows, 
so  she  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair  and 
waited.  Somewhere  she  heard  a  rooster 
crow,  and  then  she  heard  the  first  bird 
song,  so  she  knew  day  was  near.  She  sat 
rocking  quietly,  waiting  in  an  infinite 
patience  for  whatever  was  to  come. 

After  a  while  a  car  stopped  beside  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house,  and  she  rose 
and  opened  the  door.  A  man  came 
toward  her  from  the  car.  He  paused  and 
took  off  his  hat.  stood  facing  her. 


"Is  this  Mrs.  Schwefel?"  he  asked, 
alter  an  instant,  in  a  low  tone. 

She  nodded.  "Come  you  in."  she  said. 
When  be  did  so.  she  hade  him  sit  down. 
"I'll  make  you  some  collec,"'  she  told 
him.  "You  must  be  ready  for  it." 

•'Don't  bother." 

"It's  no  bother."  she  said.    "A   body 

needs  something,  up  this  time  of  day." 

"My  name's  sloan."  he  explained. 
"I've  heard  your  grandson  speak  of  you. 
Kurt  Schwefel." 


SHI-  turned. 
to  look  at 


the  coffeepot  in  her  hand. 

him  slowly.  Then  she  set 
the  pot  down  on  the  stove.  "How  come 
you  to  know  Kurt?"  she  asked  quietly. 
"I'm  in  the  government  service."  Mr. 
Sloan  told  her.  "  I  be  I  ederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  My  job  has  been,  for 
months,  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  Kurt 
used  to  work  there.  It  was  reported  to 
me  that  he  talked  like  a  German  sym- 
pathizer." She  sat  down,  her  hands  tight 


days  ago,  when  he  came  secretly  to  me 
again.  He  had  returned  to  this  country 
in  a  submarine,  and  he  and  three  others 
had  landed  on  the  point  down  below 
here,  and  buried  four  boxes  of  explo- 
sives among  your  spruces." 

Marm  Schwefel  nodded.  "I  found 
them  yesterday  afternoon."  she  said 
I  Jul  n't  know  what  they  were.  I  found 
where  they'd  hid  their  clothes  in  j 
cave  Kurt  had  when  he  was  a  boj  His 
suitcase  that  I  gave  him  was  there:  and 
he'd  come  home  talking  German:  and  I 
heard  about  the  other  men  landing  and 
I  thought  he  was  working  for  Ger- 
many. I  was  coming  to  Bath  to  see  yol 
and  tell  you  about  it  today." 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  sort  of  wonder, 
and  she  said,  more  to  herself  than  to 
him:  "But  he  was  doing  right  all  the 
time."'  Then  she  asked:  "Where  is  Kurt.'" 

"He  met  the  other  three  men  tonight, 
brought  them  here."  he  said.  "They  had 
a  truck  to  take  the  things  away.    But  we 
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"He  wants  to  marry  me,  but  his  fiancee  won't  let  him!' 


E  0    DROM  N 


on  her  knees.  "So  we  kept  an  eye  on 
him,"  he  said.  She  rocked  slowly  to  and 
fro,  not  speaking. 

"Then  one  night  last  summer  he  came 
to  me,  secretly,"  said  Mr.  Sloan.  "A  man 
in  the  plant  had  made  friends  with  him, 
had  proposed  to  him  that — since  he  was 
clearly  a  friend  of  Germany — he  might 
serve  her.  The  proposal  was  that  he 
should  go  to  Germany.  Kurt  said  to  me: 
T  guess  he  picked  me  out  because  I've 
shot  off  my  mouth  a  good  deal.  I  just 
did  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  first; 
but  after  he  began  to  try  to  get  on  my 
good  side,  I  kept  it  up.  Now  he  wants 
me  to  go  to  Boston  and  sign  on  a  ship 
that's  sailing  for  Portugal,  and  go  from 
there  to  Germany.'  He  said  he  thought 
we  might  like  to  know  about  this.  He 
said  if  we  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  would 
pretend  to  fall  in  with  the  man's  pro- 
posal, go  to  Germany,  play  a  part.  He 
had  decided  that  we  might  soon  be  fight- 
ing Germany.  He  thought  he  might  find 
out  something  useful." 

The  coffeepot  came  to  a  boil  and 
Marm  Schwefel  tended  it.  There  was  a 
brimming  thankfulness  in  her.  She  did 
not  yet  fully  understand;  but  she  under- 
stood that  she  had  been  wrong  in  her 
judgment  of  Kurt. 

Mr.  Sloan  said  quietly:  "We  advised 
him  to  fall  in  with  their  plans.  We 
warned  Kurt  that  he  might  be  killed 
and  he  said  his  father  had  been  killed  in 
the  last  war,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  help  beat  Germany  now.  So  he  went 
to  Germany.  We  heard  nothing  from 
him  for  months,  not  till  two  or  three 


were  posted,  waiting  for  them.  He  had 
told  us  where  to  be." 

Her  eyes  settled  on  his.  "I  heard  the 
shooting,"  she  said.  Her  knees  failed  her, 
and  she  sat  down  hurriedly. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  "There  was 
shooting.  Kurt  led  them  here,  and  when 
we  turned  on  our  flashlights  and  they 
swung  to  face  us,  Kurt  was  behind  them. 
He  drew  his  gun  and  told  them  to  put 
up  their  hands;  but  one  of  them  drew 
and  turned  and  Kurt  shot  him.  But  the 
man  as  he  fell  shot  Kurt." 

FOR  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
Marm  Schwefel  said  simply:  "Killed 
him,  I  sh'd  judge,  or  he'd  be  here." 

"He  was  a  brave  man.  You  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  him." 

Marm  Schwefel  rocked  quietly.  She 
said  at  last:  "I  wish't  you'd  go  bring  him 
home." 

So  she  was  left  a  while  alone.  The 
cows  were  waiting  to  be  milked,  but  she 
did  not  go  to  the  barn.  Instead  she  went 
to  the  trunk  in  her  bedroom  and  took 
out  that  treasured  packet  and  found  the 
little  gold-starred  flag.  There  was  a  bit 
of  gold  cloth  left  over.  She  sought  her 
sewing  basket,  scissors  and  needle  and 
thread. 

She  cut  another  gold  star  and  basted 
it  into  place.  There  would  be  time 
enough  to  sew  it  neatly  and  properly, 
with  proud  small  stitches,  later  on.  She 
hurried  now  so  that  she  could  hang  the 
flag  in  the  window  before  Kurt  came 
home. 

The  End 
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Wait  Till  I'm  on  My  Feet 

Continued  from  page  18 


more  than  yours.  I  guess  I  kind  of 
goaded  you.  I  apologize  for  everything." 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "I'm  aw- 
fully glad  to  see  you  take  that  attitude. 
We  understand  each  other,  then.  Right?" 

"Absolutely." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  holding  out 
iher  hand.  "I  hope  you'll  be  well  and 
strong  soon  again.  Take  care  of  your- 
self. And  look  out  for  those  subma- 
rines.   Goodby,  Mr.  Adams." 

She  pivoted  abruptly  and  walked 
.away  down  the  corridor,  her  arms 
straight  against  her  sides,  her  fists 
I  clenched. 

CHIP  hitchhiked  a  ride  into  town  on 
an  ice  truck.  He  went  to  a  barber- 
shop, got  a  haircut,  a  shave,  a  shampoo 
and  a  massage.  The  only  clothes  he  owned 
were  the  trousers  and  shirt  and  sneakers 
he  wore;  but  he  had  two  months'  pay  in 
his  pocket  and  when  he  left  the  barber- 
shop, feeling  like  a  new  man,  he  bought 
the  cheapest  suitcase  he  could  find — 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  some  future 
sinking — and  filled  it  with  new  clothes. 
He  bought  a  pair  of  slacks  and  a  tweed 
coat  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and  put  them 
all  on  in  the  store.  Then  he  found  a 
clean,  well-lighted  room  above  a  cigar 
store. 

He  had  written  Tracy's  address  and 
telephone  number — wheedled  out  of 
Gina  Antonelli — on  the  inside  of  a 
match  cover.  He  knew  that  Tracy  would 
leave  the  hospital  at  five  and  he  gave 
her  half  an  hour  to  get  home.  At  half 
past  five  he  went  downstairs  to  the  cigar 
store,  entered  the   booth   and    phoned. 

But  Gina  Antonelli  answered.  He 
knew  Gina's  voice.  Gina  told  him  to 
wait  a  minute  but  it  was  two  minutes 
before  she  came  back  on  the  wire.  Gina 
stumbled  around  saying  Tracy  was  hur- 
rying to  go  out  on  a  date  and  didn't  have 
time.  Chip  walked  around  the  block, 
re-entered  the  booth  and  phoned  again. 
This  time  there  was  no  answer  at  all.  He 
found  a  florist  shop  and  bought  a  pretty 
little  corsage  for  seventy-five  cents. 

He  inquired  the  way  of  a  policeman 
and  it  was  a  longer  walk  than  he  had 
thought  it  would  be.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  garage  apartment  he  was 
winded  and  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
outside  stairway  to  mop  his  face.  Then 
he  climbed  the  steps.  Before  he  had 
time  to  knock  on  the  door.  Gina  opened 


it.  Her  black  hair  was  disheveled  and 
she  looked  ridiculously  happy. 

"You  must  come  in."  she  said,  pulling 
him  in.  "The  most  wonderful  thing 
happened.  Lefty  got  twenty-four  hours' 
leave." 

"Who?" 

"Flew  down,"  a  male  voice  said  from 
the  kitchenette.  "Got  to  fly  back.  Bingo 
— a  month's  pay.  For  what.  I  ask  you? 
For  what?"  A  seaman  first  class  in  Navy 
blues  came  in  from  the  kitchenette 
shaking  cocktails.  There  was  lipstick 
smeared  all  over  his  face.  "For  a  little 
nurse.  Hello.  Jack.  I  been  hearing.about 
you.  I  hear  you're  a  radioman  in  the 
merchant  marine." 

Gina  said.  "Chip,  this  is  William. 
William  Higgins.    Lefty.   Isn't  he  cute?" 

"Hello,  Lefty."  Chip  said. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Jack.  Just  in 
time  to  wet  the  whistle." 

"It'll  probably  stand  me  on  my  head. 
I'd  settle  for  a  beer  or  orange  juice." 

Gina  said.  "Gee  whizz,  no  beer — and 
Lefty  just  used  all  the  oranges  for  the 
cocktail." 

"Well,"  Chip  said,  "I  haven't  been 
stood  on  my  head  in  a  long  time.  Be- 
sides, it  looks  like  a  celebration." 

"I  like  you.  Jack."  Lefty  said.  "I  like 
your  spirit.  Anything  I  hate,"  he  added, 
looking  at  a  closed  door,  "is  a  pill.  Male 
or  female." 

THE  door  opened  and  Tracy  cut  him 
with  a  cold,  blue  look.  Chip's  heart 
jumped  into  his  throat,  she  looked  so 
beautiful  Other  times  he  had  always 
seen  her  in  her  nurse's  uniform.  Now 
she  wore  a  flowing,  flowered  print  and 
high-heeled  maroon  slippers.  Her  hair 
was  the  color  of  red  mahogany  and 
drawn  in  a  clean  way  back  and  above 
her  ears.  Her  long  slenderness  was  lithe 
and  vibrant.   Her  color  was  high. 

Gina  said,  "Oh,  Tracy,  you  look 
lovely." 

"Wonderful!"  Chip  murmured. 

Tracy  said  distantly,  "Good  evening, 
Mr.  Adams." 

"An  iceberg,"  Lefty  said,  "wired  for 
sound.  A  portable  air-cooling  system. 
Do  you  folks  notice  the  sudden  change 
in  temperature  too?" 

Chip  was  still  entranced.  "Gosh, 
I  racy,  that's  a   pretty  dress." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Adams." 

He  opened  the  little  square  cardboard 
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"Let's  not  start 
lace.    Mother 


playing  any  game,  Wal- 
can  only   stay  a  minute" 
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DANGEROUS 

TO  BRUSH 
FALSE  TEETH 

WITH  MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS 


TOOTHPASTES,  TOOTH  POWDERS 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANSERS 
ARE   NOT  INTENDED  FOR 
DENTAL  PLATES. ..PLAy  SAFE 

SOAK  THEM    IN    POLIDENT 


Dental  plates  are  much  softer  than 
natural  teeth.  That  is  why  the  "fitting 
ridges"  of  a  denture  are  worn  down  by 
many  "makeshift"  cleaners. 

Instead  of  cleaning  plates  properly, 
"makeshifts"  actually  scratch  the  pol- 
ished surfaces,  causing  stains  to  collect 
faster  and  cling  tighter.  Continual  use 
of  "makeshifts"  may  ruin  dental  plates. 


DO   THIS 
EVERY   DAY! 

Put  one  capful  of 
POLIDENT  in  V4  glass 
of  luke  warm  water. 
Stir  briskly.  Place  plate 
or  bridge  in  this  solu- 
tion for  15  minutes,  or 
over  night  if  conven- 
ient. Rinse  well  —  and 
it's  ready  to  use! 

No  Brushing  —  No  Scouring 


PLAY  SAFE...  USE  POLIDENT! 


Soaking  plates  and  bridges  in  Poli- 
dent  dissolves  the  daily  accumulation 
of  cloudy  film  and  ugly  stains  .  .  .  dis- 
solves food  particles  from  hard-to- 
reach  places.  The  purifying  action  of 


Plate  Wea  rers 
Often  Worst 
Breath   Offenders 

The  film  that  collects  on 
plates,  bridges,  soaks  up 
odors  and  impurities. 
This  often  causes  of- 
fensive "Denture  Breath."  You  won't 
know  if  you  have  it — but  others  w&ll 
Yet  POLIDENT.  used  regularly,  dis- 
solves film — leaves  plates  odor-free  and 
sweet.  Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing. 


Polident  maintains  the  original  natu- 
ral appearance  of  dentures — without 
danger  of  scratching  them  or  wearing 
down  the  important  fitting  ridges. 

Soaking  in  Polident  means  less 
handling  and  therefore  less  chance 
of  breakage  than  when  old-fashioned 
brushing  methods  are  used. 

POLIDENT   IS  APPROVED 

Polident  is  recommended  by  many  lead- 
ing dentists  and  approved  by  the  leading 
makers  of  modern  denture  materials. 

LESS  THAN   A   PENNY   A   DAY 

Generous  3  oz.  size — 30c1;  Economy  size,  7  oz. 
— GOc".  At  all  drug  stores.  Costs  less  than  a 
penny  a  day  for  regular,  safe  cleaning  of 
dentures.  Your  money  back  if  not  delighted. 
Today— get  Polident! 


POLIDCI1T 

The  Safe  Modern  Way  to  Clean  Plates  and  Bridges 
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box  and  took  out  the  c     -  JB.     "      yo. 
think  this'll  go  with  it?"  he  said  ly. 

Gina  said,  "Now,  Chip,  isn't  tl.  < 

too  sweet  of  you?   Look,  Tracy,   i 
Lefty.   Wait,  I'll  get  a  pin." 

"You — you  really  oughtn't  to  ha  • 
done  it,  Mr.  Adams,"  Tracy  said.  Her 
voice  seemed  far  away  and  it  shook  a 
little.  She  looked  down,  her  body  drawn 
up,  as  Gina  pinned  the  corsage  on  her 
dress.    Gina  gave  it  a  little  pat. 

"Pretty,"  Gina  said. 

"Yes,"  Tracy  said  thoughtfully,  "it's 
very  pretty." 

Gina  started.    "There's  Arthur  now 

Tracy  opened  the  door  and  said,  "Ar- 
thur, I'm  just  this  minute  ready." 

"Good,  Tracy.  I'm  on  time."  The 
newcomer  looked  at  his  watch.  "To  the 
minute.   Six  sharp." 

He  stepped  in,  nodding  with  polite 
gravity  around  the  room,  holding  his 
straw  hat  against  his  thigh.  He  was 
crowding  forty  years  in  a  sound,  solid 
and  complacent  way — a  rather  good- 
looking  man,  heavy-set,  with  a  square 
jaw,  thick  black  hair  and  thick  rectan- 
gular eyebrows. 

Tracy  looked  the  slightest  bit  harried. 
She  said,  "Arthur,  you  know  Lefty. 
This  is  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hasbrook." 

"Delighted,"  said  Arthur  gravely. 

Chip  wrung  his  hand.  "Pleased  to  meet 
you,  Mr.  Hasbrook." 

"I'll  get  my  things,"  Tracy  said,  sweep- 
ing into  the  bedroom. 

Lefty  said,  "How  about  a  snort,  Ar- 
thur?" 


ARTHUR  held  up  his  hand.  "No, 
.  thanks.  I  take  only  one  and  I'd  like 
to  take  that  with  Tracy,  where  we're  go- 
ing. We're  going  to  the  Beachway.  The 
music  there  is  nice." 

"If  you  like  that  kind  of  music,"  Lefty 
said. 

Arthur  nodded.  "I  like  that  kind  of 
music.  I  like  the  atmosphere  there.  Tracy 
and  I  go  there  every  Saturday  night." 

"No!"  said  Lefty. 

Chip  was  waiting  at  the  bedroom  door 
and  when  Tracy  came  out  he  grabbed 
her  hand.  "Have  a  good  time,  Tracy," 
he  said.  He  led  her  over  to  Arthur  and 
slapped  Arthur  on  the  back.  "Have  a 
good  time,  old  man." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Adams.  We  always 
do."  Arthur  turned  to  Tracy.  "Ready, 
my  dear?"  He  held  the  door  open,  and 
they  went  out. 

Chip  turned  around  and  said.  "Quick, 
Lefty — a  drink." 

Lefty  handed  him  a  cocktail  and  Chip 
drained  it  at  a  swallow  and  held  the  glass 
out  for  more. 

"Take  it  easy,"  Lefty  said.  "I  like  you, 
Jack." 

"I  like  you  too." 

"Well,"  Lefty  said,  "I  have  never  seen 
a  man  stood  on  his  head  yet.  How  do 
you  do  it — with  or  without  hands?"  He 
poured  another  drink,  saying,  "Watch 
this,  Gina.  It's  going  to  be  good." 

Chip  drank  it  down  and  winced. 
"What  did  you  put  in  that?" 

"Rum.  We  had  a  little  orange  juice,  so 
we  put  that  in  for  coloring.  Maybe  if 
we  tie  a  mattress  on  your  back  you 
won't  hurt  yourself  when  you  fall." 

"I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  Chip 
said.  "I  have  never  before  touched 
liquor.  I  am  twenty-three  years  old.  Last 
August.  August  twenty-first.  Will  two 
do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

"Lay  me  out."  He  sat  down  heavily 
and  blew  out  his  breath. 

Gina  sighed.  She  took  hold  of  Lefty's 
arm.  "It's  on  account  of  Tracy.  He's 
mad  about  her.  Every  day  in  the  hos- 
pital he  sent  her  love  letters.  My  heart 
aches  for  him." 
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-II  me  frankly."  Chip  said,  looking 
'•  it  has  Arthur  got  that  I  ha\cn'l 

you  got  a  hundred  grand?" 
Le    y  said. 

"No." 

"Arthur  has.  Arthur's  mother  has 
more.  Arthur's  two  maiden  sisu-is  have 
more  also.  I  hoy  all  live  tOgethei  I'm 
them  all  together,  they  spell  money,  a 
word  that  means  the  world  to  i~rac)  in 
me  that  dame  is  poison 

"Don't  s.i\  that'"  Ciin. i  said  "It's  not 
that  at  all.  It's  just  that  hac\  is  a  girl 
that  sets  her  mind  to  a  thing.  Under- 
neath it  all  she's  dcai  and  loyal  and  very 

affectionate." 

"Is  she?"  Chip  said.  He  stood  up 
"Now  I'll  beat  it." 

"Come  on;  stick  with  us.  Jack.  We'll 
all  go  out  and   kick   the  gong  around." 


some  shells  into  the  Watei      She  looked 

small  and  beaten  and  so  terribly  alone. 

she  was  huddled  in  a  knot,  the  wind 
blowing  hei  hail  this  waj  and  that.  It 
hlew  it  ovei  hei  lace  hut  she  didn't  pay 
an)    attention 

'He  cued."  she  said.    "We  both  cried. 
I  cried  and  then  that  got  him  crying  and 

we  had  so  much  to  saj  to  each  other  but 

lit  couldn't  sa)  a  thine  We  were  up  all 
night  We  went  dancing  and  we  ate 
hamburgers  at  Riley's  at  lour  in  the 
morning  and  we  sat  in  the  park  till  a  cop 
came  along  and  told  us  to  nunc.  I  hen 
we  came  down  to  the  beach  to  watch 
the  sum  isc  It  was  beautiful.  We  took 
our  shoes  and  stockings  oil  and  walked 
in  the  water.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
sunrise.  We  stood  in  the  water  there 
holding  hands  and  watching  the  sun 
come  up.    Then  we  had  to  rush  to  the 


'Hey,  Mom.  .  .  .  Here's  somebody  selling  brushes.    Hey,  Pop.  .  .  .  Wow!" 
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Chip  shook  his  head.  "I  wouldn't  think 
of  it.  You  two  want  every  minute  to 
yourselves." 

"He's  so  sweet,"  Gina  said,  "I  could 
kiss  him." 

Chip  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"I  feel  as  though  I  want  to  cry,"  Gina 
said. 

CHIP  slept  fifteen  hours.  When  he  got 
up  he  stuck  his  tousled  head  out  the 
window  and  inhaled  deeply.  Then  he  put 
his  trousers  on  over  a  pair  of  swimming 
trunks,  pulled  a  tennis  shirt  over  his  head 
and  walked  five  blocks  to  the  beach. 

In  an  open-front  cafe  where  glass  wind 
chimes  tinkled  he  ate  his  breakfast  and 
watched  the  waves  roll  in  on  the  beach. 
He  thought  how  much  pleasanter  all  this 
was  than  spending  long  days  at  sea,  with 
the  U-boats  everywhere  on  the  prowl. 
But  then  he  thought  how  lucky  he'd  been 
the  last  time — only  fifteen  hours  in  the 
water,  and  in  warm  seas.  The  time  be- 
fore that  it  had  happened  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  in  winter:  twelve  days  in  an 
open  boat  and  a  month  and  a  half  in 
a  Liverpool  hospital.  He  hoped  his  next 
ship  would  be  clean  and  fast,  with  good 
food:  and  it  would  be  nice  if  they  didn't 
carry  high  explosives. 

Walking  up  the  beach  to  settle  his 
breakfast,  he  saw  Gina  sitting  on  the 
sand,  her  legs  drawn  up  and  her  arms 
wrapped  around  her  knees.  She  was 
hollow-eyed.    She  didn't  smile. 

"He's  gone,"  she  said. 

Chip  lay  down  beside  her  and  tossed 


airport.  Then  we  cried.  That  big  lug 
crying — it  almost  broke  my  heart!" 

"You  don't  want  to  take  it  so  hard, 
Gina,"  Chip  said.  "He'll  be  back  soon." 

"How  soon  is  soon?  It's  a  hundred 
years  since  he  went." 

"Well,"  Chip  said  hearteningly. 
"you've  got  your  work.  It's  fine  work. 
And  you've  got  Tracy." 

"No,"  Gina  said  bleakly.  "That's 
part  of  it.  It  isn't  enough  that  Lefty  had 
to  go  away — " 

Chip  sat  up.    "Is  Tracy  going  away?" 

"No.  No,  Tracy  isn't  going  away.  It's 
just  that  we  aren't  living  together  any 
more.  Since  this  morning.  Since  about 
three  hours  ago.  It  was  such  a  lovely 
little  apartment." 

"No!"  Chip  said,  wide-eyed  with  con- 
cern. "You  don't  mean  it.  You  mean 
you  left?" 

"This  morning.  I  packed  in  half  an 
hour  flat,  dead  on  rny  feet  and  miserable 
as  I  was.  When  I  feel  up  to  it.  I'll  look 
for  another  place.  It  was  such  a  lovely 
place,  and  plenty  of  hot  water.  And  I 
think  so  much  of  Tracy." 

Chip  reached  over  and  pushed  her 
hair  away  from  her  eyes.  "Do  you  mean 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  Tracy  put  you 
out?" 

Gina  shook  her  head.  "It  was  my 
own  idea  No.  Tracy  didn't  put  me  out. 
I  guess  if  I  hadn't  run  into  Arthur  on 
the  way  home  this  morning,  it  might 
have  been  different.  But  I  ran  into  him 
as  he  was  walking  to  church  with  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  and  I  suppose  I 


did  look  terrible,  with  my  hair  stringing 
and  I  city's  sailor  hat  on  my  head  He 
wanted  to  give  me  something  when 
he  left,  but  he  didn't  have  anything,  so  hi 
gave  me  his  hat.  I  said.  'Good  morning,! 
Arthur.'  and  he  just  stared  at  me.  as  if 
1  were  a  ghost  And  1  had  only  one  shoe 
on.  because  while  we  were  wading,  a  dogi 
ran  out  on  the  beach  ami  stole  my  other 
one.  Then  when  I  walked  in  I  saw  Tracy 
hang  up  the  phone  and  her  lace  was 
white  and  I  knew.  I  could  feel  it  in  my 
shoes,  that   Arthur  had  phoned  " 

"Good  old  Arthur.  And  anyhow,  why 
should   he   phone'" 

I  don't  even  know  if  he  did.  But 
there  was  Tracy,  white  and  staring  at  me. 
'Gina,'  she  said,  'you've  been  out  all 
night.  What  will  people  think?'  And  I 
guess  I  was  just  tired  and  mean  enough 
to  say  back  at  her.  'What  do  you  mean? 
Do  you  mean  what  will  Arthur  think?' 
And  she  said.  'Suppose  we  leave  Arthur 
out  of  this.'  And  I  said.  'Okay:  fine. 
And  we'll  leave  people  out  of  it  too. 
What  do  yon  think?'  And  she  said,  T 
think  Lefty  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show 
his  face  around  here  again.'  So  I  hit  the 
roof.  I  said,  'Don't  worry,  my  fine  lady; 
he  won't.  Because  I'm  getting  out- 
right now.'  And  I  did.  But  I'm  so  fond 
of  her.  Poor  Tracy — she  doesn't  under- 
stand!" She  sniffled.  "I'm  so  hurt.  I'm 
so  terribly  hurt." 

"You  poor  kid."  Chip  said. 

He  went  up  to  the  boardwalk,  bought 
a  hot  dog,  a  large  slice  of  pastry  and  a 
container  of  coffee.  All  these  he  carried 
down  to  Gina  on  a  cardboard  plate. 

"What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
kindness?"  she  said.  "You  know.  Chip, 
I'm  very  much  tempted  to  let  you  in  on 
a  secret." 

Chip  was  intensely  preoccupied. 
"H'm?"  he  said.  He  gave  her  a  quick 
smile.   "You  mean  about  Tracy?" 

BY  THE  time  he  turned  into  the  walk 
leading  to  the  garage  apartment  Chip 
was  perspiring  freely.  He  saw  Arthur 
Hasbrook  sitting  on  the  top  step  but  this 
did  not  in  the  least  slow  him  down.  Ar- 
thur was  wearing  a  blue  coat,  white 
flannels  and  white  shoes,  and  he  was 
dangling  a  very  expensive-looking  pan- 
ama  between  his  knees.  He  looked 
glumly  introspective. 

"Excuse  me,"  Chip  said. 

"Certainly,"  Arthur  said,  rising  and 
picking  up  the  handkerchief  upon  which 
he  had  been  sitting. 

Chip  rapped  on  the  door.  He  waited 
and  rapped  again,  harder.  He  said  over 
his  shoulder  to  Arthur,  "Anybody 
home?" 

"Yes,"  Arthur  said,  folding  his  arms. 

"Hey!"  Chip  yelled.  "Open  up!"  He 
pounded  the  door  with  his  fists  and 
kicked  it.  He  was  hot  and  excited  and 
impatient  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a 
windy  truculence. 

Arthur  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"You'll  attract  attention  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, pounding  that  way." 

"I  don't  care!" 

"Let  us  be  reasonable."  Arthur  said, 
taking  his  hat  off  and  fanning  himself. 

"All  right;  let's.    You  take  a  walk." 

Arthur  put  his  hat  on  again  and  folded 
his  arms.  He  looked  quite  obstinate. 
"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Not  until 
you  stop  trying  to  break  the  door  down." 

Chip  put  his  hand  on  Arthur's  shoul- 
der. "I  guess  we're  both  a  little  excited, 
old  man."  Perspiration  gleamed  on  his 
face  and  neck,  and  his  hands  were  sticky 
with  it. 

"I  am  not  excited,"  Arthur  said.  "I'm 
completely  cool  and  collected.  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  remain  so. ' 

"I'm  young  yet."  Chip  said.  "Give  me 
time." 

The  door  opened  and  Tracy  said.  "If 
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AMERICA 


OF   EVERYTHING! 


THIS  HOLIDAY  SEASON  finds  us  giving  up 
much— ready  to  give  up  everything  needed 
to  bring  victory  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  gift  to  free  peoples  everywhere  is  this 
high  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  winning  morale, 
that  will  achieve  victory.  Many  a  Schenley 
man  has  left  us  to  do  his  share  in  the  war 
effort;  Schenley's  distilleries  are  now  on  a 


war  footing  —  turning  out  vast  quantities  of 
war  alcohol,  needed  by  the  nation. 

TheScheniey  Royal  Reserve  you  enjoy  to- 
day is  drawn  from  our  reserves— the  largest 
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in  the  U.  S.  A.— made  and  laid  down  in  years 
gone  by, and  blended  with  finest  grain  neutral 
spirits  for  perfect  mildness. 

As  in  every  crisis,  America  makes  the  best 
of  everything. That  is  the  "Spirit  of  '43"— and 
America's  spirit  until  victory  is  achieved. 

SCHENLEY  ROYAL  RESERVE,  60%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  Proof. 
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•  Too  bad,  but  this  motorist  is  through  for  the  duration.  He  drove 
too  fast  ...  he  didn't  keep  his  tires  properly  inflated  .  .  .  and  he 
thought  small  nail  holes  and  cuts  in  his  casings  "didn't  amount  to 
much."  Now  ...  he  is  through. 


"IT  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 

HAPPEN  ToTfCttf  "says...    TfP 

Our  years  of  experience  in  the  tire  repair  field  /x^m-l Laru/%/^ 


President  and  Founder  of 

Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  Corporation. 

Pioneer  in  Safe  Tire  Repairs 


definitely  convince  us  that  the  average  motor 
ist  throws  away  at  least  half  of  his  possible 
tire  mileage. 

Cutting  down  your  speed  and  proper  inflation  is  important,  of 
course,  but  the  great  tire  destroyer  is  the  failure  of  the  average 
motorist  to  recognize  that  small  cuts,  nail  holes  and  bruises  are  the 
"starters  of  blowouts." 

If  repaired  when  small  you  won't  get  blowouts.  If  they  are  not 
repaired  while  they  are  "young"  they  will  get  larger  every  day  .  .  . 

then  .  .  .  BANG  ...  a  tire  is  gone. 
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FOR  THIS  SIGN 


Beware  of  inexpert,  careless  tire  re- 
pair men.  The  Bowes  Sign  on  a  Serv- 
ice Station  is  your  guarantee  of  care- 
ful inspection  and  safe  tire  repairs  by 
factory-trained  Bowes  "Seal  Fast" 
Tire  Repair  Experts— using  world  re- 
nowned Bowes  Tire  Repair  Materials. 

BOWES  "SEAL   FAST"  CORPORATION    •    INDIANAPOLIS.  INO. 


both  of  you  don't  get  out  of  here,  I'll 
phone  the  police." 

"I  racy,"  Arthui  said,  "I  at  least  de- 
serve a  chance  to  explain — " 

"I  mean  both  of  you,"  Tracy  said.  She 
stamped  her  loot.    "Now!" 

Arthur  colored.  "Very  well,"  he  said 
coolly,  "if  that's  how  you  feel  about  it." 
He  descended  the  steps  with  a  measured 
tread  and  walked  calmly,  with  great  com- 
posure,  up  the  street. 

Tracy  was  tapping  her  foot.  "Well," 
she  said,  "are  you  going?" 

"Why,  no,  Tracy,"  Chip  said.  "Call 
your  cops.  It'll  take  them  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  get  here  and  in  the  meantime 
I  can  talk  to  you.  It  won't  take  me  long, 
sweetie  pie,  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  of 
you." 

SHE  wheeled  about  and  strode  across 
the  room  and  Chip  went  in,  picked  a 
cigarette  out  of  a  humidor,  struck  a 
match  and  lit  up.  He  felt  a  little  dizzy. 
The  blazing  sun  seemed  to  have  come 
ndoors  with  him.  He  put  the  cigarette 
aside.  He  felt  a  great  desire  to  sit  down 
but  there  seemed  to  be  some  point  in  re- 
jecting this  desire. 

Tracy  picked  up  the  phone.  She 
slammed  it  down  again.  "No,"  she 
said.  "If  you  have  something  to  say,  I'd 
like  to  have  time  to  get  my  licks  in  too. 
The  cops  can't  do  anything  that  I  can't 
do.  State  your  case,  my  fine-feathered 
friend." 

He  felt  perspiration  oozing  down  his 
chest  inside  his  shirt.  "It's  not  my  case," 
he  said  doggedly.  He  had  a  slight  sus- 
picion that  he  was  swaying,  so  he  pressed 
his  back  against  the  wall.  "I've  got  no 
case.  It's  about  Gina,  I'm  here.  I  met 
her  on  the  beach.  She's  all  busted  up. 
She  laughs  one  minute  and  cries  the 
next.   I  can't  stand  it." 

"And  why  is  Gina  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  you?" 

He  made  a  derisive  grimace.  "Haven't 
you  heard?  Her  man  went  back  to  the 
Navy.  Her  best  girl  friend  gave  her  the 
old  brush-off.  She  is  a  little  girl.  lust 
so  big.   She  is  crushed  and  bewildered." 

"Gina  left.  She  left  of  her  own  free 
will." 


"Well,    well,    well.     How    nice 
proper  you  sound.    Do  you  feel  pre 
and  virtuous  this  fine  Sabbath  day?" 
I  i.icy   picked   up  a  pillow   from 
couch,  punched  it  and  threw  it  back 
the  couch. 

"It's  not  what  I  think  or  how  1  f( 
She  has  her  reputation  to  think  ol  I 
just  as  much,  just  as  important,  her  j 
It's  a  thing  a  girl  can't  get  away  from, 
my  heart  I  know  that  when  she  sta\ 
out  all  last  night  she  did  it  because  sh 
Gina  and  that  the  two  of  them  were 
innocent  as  a  couple  of  babes  in  arr 
But  other  people  don't  know  that." 

"Old  Arthur?" 

Tracy's  eyes  flashed.  "More  imp< 
tant — Arthur's  mother.  Arthur's  moth 
is  on  the  hospital  board.  She  has  a  I 
to  say  about  the  personnel.  She  s; 
Gina  this  morning — limping  along  min 
one  shoe,  with  a  sailor's  hat  on  h 
head." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Arthur  phoned  a 
He  was  upset  He  was  shaken  He  w 
shocked." 

Chip  was  beginning  to  feel  an  l 
mense  fatigue.  A  chill  swept  over  hit 
His  hands  felt  clammy.  He  said  drowsil 
"The  world  and  Arthur  Hasbrook. 
was  shocked.  Why?  Is  Gina  any  of  t 
business?"  he  demanded. 


TRACY  was  grimly  silent  for  a  mi| 
ute.  "His  mother  didn't  think  it  w. 
nice  that  a  girl  who  went  with  him  shou 
room  with  a  girl  like  Gina.  That's  wh| 
he  phoned  about.  He  wanted  to  know 
I  would  do  him  the  great  favor  of  tellir 
Gina — in  a  nice  way,  of  course — that 
wanted  to  live  alone.  He  meant  wei1 
He  was  earnest  and  considerate.  H 
said  his  mother  said  Gina  would  receiV 
her  notice  at  the  hospital  tomorrow.  Hi 
said  his  mother  said  young  girls  wh 
work  at  the  hospital  simply  have  ( 
watch  their  morals." 

"Gina,"   Chip    said    weakly,    "is    n 

longer  a  young  girl.     She  is  now  a  bi  • 

girl.     She's  a  woman.     In  fact,  she's 

married  woman." 

Tracy's  jaw  shook.     "She's  what?" 

"Last  night.  Among  other  things  the 


t 
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"You  better  widen  the  door,  Kennesaw.    The  house 
cools  off  too  quick  when  you  let  Betsy  in  like  this" 
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ver! 
Ire* 
ok 


"Look,  mister.  .  .  .  Please  call  this  number  when  you  get  in 
there,  and  explain  why  I  couldn't  call  and  say  I'll  be  right  home!" 


ce  up  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  got 

>ked." 

I  don't  believe  it.    Why  didn't  Gina 

me?" 

Apparently  you  didn't  give  her  time. 

u  jumped  on  her  the  minute  she  came 

so  just  for  spite  she  didn't  tell  you. 

almost  didn't  tell  me.     She  said  it 

too  sweet  and  wonderful  to  tell  any- 
My." 

racy  cried  out,  "I've  been  hateful! 

how  hateful  I've  been!"  She  looked 
d  and  distraught  as  she  charged  aim- 
ly  about  the  room.  "Poor  Gina!" 
Tracy,"  Chip  said  feebly,  "stand 
He  couldn't  see  her  very  clearly. 
ere  seemed  to  be  two  of  her,  one  slid- 

back   and  forth   across  the   other, 
ssing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  didn't 
>  any. 
racy  said  bitterly,  "I  tried  to  show 

I  to  prove  to  her,  that  a  girl  could  get 
ad — by  using  her  head.  I  played  up 
Arthur.     I  played  up  to  his  mother 

his  two  fishy-eyed  sisters.     I  did 

rything  that  Arthur  wanted  to  do — 

stuffy  Beachway  on  Saturday  nights, 

tures  on  alternate  Wednesday  nights, 

eldest  sister  on  the  harp  Sunday  eve- 

igs,   and   Arthur's   stamp   collection. 

I I  finally  got  licked.  When  he  phoned 
ut    Gina,    everything    went    smash. 

erything.  I  told  him  if  they  fired  Gina 
y  could  fire  me,  too.  I  told  him  to 
y  away  from  me.  Everything — all  at 
ce — crash!  And  I  was  never  happier 
my  life!" 

Tracy,"  Chip  said,  moving  away 
m  the  wall,  "you're  wonderful.  I 
w  you  were.  Tracy,  you're  my  girl." 
He  fell  down,  his  arms  and  legs  clat- 
fing  on  the  floor. 

Y  THEN  he  came  to,  he  was  lying  on 
V  the  couch.  His  feet  were  higher 
his  head  and  he  was  wrapped  in  a 
tchwork  quilt  and  his  body  felt  limp 
d  boneless. 

Tracy  said,  "I  don't  wonder,  tearing 
und  in  the  hot  sun,  exciting  yourself, 
dn't  the  doctor  tell  you  to  take  it 
sy?"  She  smiled  at  him.  "You're  a 
Ipeless  case.  Here,  drink  this." 
IShe  sat  down  beside  him,  raised  his 
Bad,  held  it  against.her  breast  and  put  a 
fcss  of  something  hot  to  his  lips.  He 
lank  it.    It  tasted  strongly  of  salt.    She 


brushed  his  matted  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  and  touched  the  back  of  her 
hand  to  his  cheeks.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  smiled. 

He  opened  his  eyes  quickly  and  saw 
her  smiling  down  at  him  in  a  tender  re- 
flective way.  She  didn't  seem  to  notice 
that  he  had  opened  his  eyes.  There  was 
a  rosy  flush  on  her  face. 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"  he  said. 

"You." 

HE  CLOSED  his  eyes  again  and  snug- 
gled his  head  against  her.  He  was 
very,  very  tired.  He  tried  not  to  think 
about  having  to  go  away  soon.  But  then 
he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  he 
had  Tracy  to  come  back  to. 

"Tracy,"  he  said. 

"What?" 

He  opened  his  eyes.  "Would  you  con- 
sider being  my  girl?" 

She  ran  her  finger  down  his  nose  and 
lightly  tapped  his  lips.  "Why  don't  you 
hate  me?" 

"Why  should  I  hate  you?  It's  like  I 
told  you — two  people  can't  be  expected 
to  see  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  tear  the  place 
apart  to  make  the  other  see  it." 

She  combed  his  hair  back.  "I  wasn't 
even  decent  and  civil  to  you." 

"That's  why  I  figured  I  had  a  chance." 

"You've  got  nice  hair,"  she  said.  "I 
was  mad  at  you  because  the  things  you 
did,  the  things  you  said,  were  all  fresh 
and  honest  and  a  little  crazy.  They 
showed  me  how  dishonest  I  was.  With 
Arthur.  With  myself.  They  thrilled 
me,  really — but  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  thrilled.  I  thought  I  knew  what  I 
wanted.  But  when  Arthur  asked  me  to 
marry  him  last  night,  I  got  chicken- 
hearted.  I  couldn't  say  yes  and  I  couldn't 
say  no.  He  didn't  persist.  He  suggested 
I  take  time  to  think  it  over.  He  said 
there  was  no  sense  in  rushing  into 
things." 

Chip  said,  "I'm  certainly  lucky  about 
Arthur." 

"I  don't  know,"  Tracy  said.  "I  guess 
I'm  pretty  awful." 

"Wait  till  I'm  on  my  feet,  baby." 

She  smiled  down  warmly  at  him.  "I 
like  your  mouth,"  she  said,  and  bent 
down  and  kissed  it. 

The  End 


Blonde  witl 
a  Convertible 


By  Corey  For 

ILLUSTRATED        I 
JAY      HYDE      BARNO 


A        SHORT        SHORT      STOR 
COMPLETE      ON      THIS      PAG 


ALL  you  had  to  do  was  go  see  the 
/■A  Date  Bureau,  they  said.  The 
JL  JL.  Date  Bureau  would  fix  you  up. 
They  had  the  names  of  a  lot  of  girls  in 
Montgomery,  and  you  could  pick  out 
any  name  you  wanted,  and  call  her  up, 
and  if  she  wasn't  dated  already,  you 
could  date  her  for  the  dance.  G.I.  date, 
they  called  it.  On  Saturday  night  an 
Army  truck  would  pick  up  all  the  dates 
in  front  of  the  Montgomery  City  Hall 
and  bring  them  out  here  to  the  post,  and 
somehow  you  would  find  her  in  the 
crowd,  and  her  eyes  would  be  like  stars 
as  you  introduced  yourself  to  her.  .  .  . 
It  was  an  exciting  thought:  the  big 
lounge  in  the  Rec  Hall  emptied  of  its 
wicker  furniture,  the  rugs  rolled  back 
and  the  floor  polished,  the  Cadet  Or- 
chestra playing  and  the  lights  soft  and 
her  shoulders  cool  and  white  against 
your  tan  uniform.  Chick  tasted  the 
thought  deliciously  in  his  mind  as  he 
hurried  thiough  the  Rec  Hall.  Already 
the  light  fixtures  had  been  wound  with 
red,  white  and  blue  streamers  for  Satur- 
day night;  the  Cadet  Orchestra  was  tun- 
ing up  for  its  afternoon  practice. 

He  hesitated  outside  the  door  of  the 
Date  Bureau  in  momentary  panic. 
Maybe  he  was  too  late,  maybe  all  the 
dates  were  gone  already.  The  door  was 
half  open  on  a  bare,  efficient  office,  with 
a  bare  desk  and  an  efficient  girl  behind 
the  desk.  He  cleared  his  throat:  "Is  this 
where  you  come  to  .  .  .  ?"  and  his  voice 
trailed.  The  girl  behind  the  desk  looked 
up  with  level  gray  eyes. 

"You  want  a  date  for  Saturday  night?" 

"I  .  .  .  yes,"  Chick  breathed  in  relief. 

It  was  as  easy  as  that.    The  girl  had 

pulled  out  a  desk  index  and  was  running 
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through  the  names  in  her  file;  the  very 
flutter  of  the  cards  seemed  to  whisper  of 
soft  lights  and  romance.  She  inquired 
matter-of-factly,  "Anything  special  in 
mind?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Blonde,  brunette,  redhead?" 

"Why  ...  I  don't  know,  exactly."  He 
hadn't  thought  it  out  that  much.  "I'm 
not  really  particular." 

The  girl's  gray  eyes  seemed  to  be 
amused  at  something,  but  she  flipped 
the  cards  briskly.  "Height?" 

"What?" 

"Tall  or  short?" 

"Well,  not  too  tall,  I  guess,  or  not  too 
short,  either.  .  .  ."  Somehow  it  was  hard 
to  describe  her  in  flesh-and-blood  terms. 
"I  don't  know." 

"Do  you  want  her  to  be  able  to  talk?" 

"That's  a  funny  question." 

"I  mean,  how  intelligent  should  she 
be?" 

Chick's  frown  increased.  "I'd  just  as 
leave  she  didn't  sit  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  dance  floor  and  try  to  catch  her 
finger." 

"If  you  could  give  me  some  idea  of 
what  you  want,"  said  the  girl  a  little  se- 
verely. "Like  a'  blonde  with  a  convert- 
ible .  .  ." 

"How  can  I?" 

"Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  girl  you 
want,  even?" 

"Why,  sure,  I  know  when  I  see  her, 
but  until  I  see  her,  how  can  I  tell  what 
she's  like?" 

"That  doesn't  help  me  much." 

"A  girl  isn't  like  getting  a  suit  of 
clothes,"  he  explained  impatiently. 
"Didn't  you  ever  think  that  maybe  a 
fellow  pets   lonely  around   here  some- 


times and  wants  to  knowa  girl  he  can  be 
with  and  not  be  lonely,  and  who  likes 
the  same  things  he  does?  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  if  she's  got  a  car  or  is 
beautiful,  because  if  he  likes  her  enough, 
she'll  be  beautiful,  anyway."  He  chal- 
lenged: "You  couldn't  tell  ahead  of  time 
the  kind  of  a  fellow  youJd  like,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Couldn't  I?"  the  girl  murmured;  and 
then  she  caught  herself  and  began  turn- 
ing over  the  cards  intently. 

IN  THE  lounge,  the  Cadet  Orchestra 
blared  three  or  four  notes,  the  leader 
rapped  with  his  baton  and  the  music 
stopped. 

The  girl  pulled  a  card  from  the  file. 
"Now,  here's  one  you  might  like,  blond, 
twenty-one,  'five  foot  six,  weight  one 
eighteen,  lots  of  personality,  name  of 
Celestine  Hicks." 

"Celestine?"  incredulously. 
,  "She's  very  attractive,  nice  Southern 
family.    I  know  her;  she  lives  near  us." 

"You  from  around  here?"  asked 
Chick.  "I  mean,  your  accent  isn't — " 

"I'm  originally  from  Illinois." 

"Illinois?"  He  stared  at  her  in  amazed 
delight.  "Well,  what  do  you  know!  I'm 
from  Michigan." 

"Oh,  I  know  Michigan,"  she  said.  "I 
used  to  go  there  fishing  every  summer." 

"Where?"  eagerly. 

"Up  around  Ausable." 

He  shook  his  head  with  the  wonder  of 
it.  "Why,  I  bet  I  know  every  inch  of  that 
country.  I  used  to  fish  around  there  all 
the  time,  when  I  was  home,  or  I  tell  you 
— something  else  I  used  to  do  a  lot  is  sail. 
Do  you  like  sailing?" 

"Sailing!"  She  laughed  aloud.  "That's 


The  girl  pulled  a  card  from  th 
file.  "Now,  here's  one  you  migl 
like — blond,  twenty-one,  fiv 
foot    six,    lots    of    personality- 


htu 


practically  all  I  ever  do.  We  have  a  c< 
tage  here  on  the  lake,  and  sometimes 
even  go  out  all  alone  on  a  week  end  i 
stead  of  to  a  dance  in  town.  I  don't  li 
a  lot  of  people,  do  you?" 

"I  hate  a  lot  of  people,"  said  Chit 
"What  I  like  is  to  be  alone  with  just  o 
person,  and  maybe  go  for  a  sail,  or  ta 
or  if  there's  a  moon,  not  even  talk,  ma 
be." 

"I'd  rather  do  that  than  go  to  a  dan 
any  time,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  like  big  formal  dances,"  Chi 
confessed.   "Do  you?" 

"I  hate  formal  dances."  Suddenly  tli 
Cadet  Orchestra  in  the  lounge  beg; 
playing  very  determinedly.  "He  we- 
ears  a  pair  of  sil-ver  wings.  .  ."  The 
was  a  curious  smile  on  her  face.  "I 
write  a  name  down,  and  you  can  see 
she's  doing  anything  Saturday." 

He  was  looking  at  her  thoughtful! 
You  wouldn't  call  her  beautiful.  H 
hair  wasn't  blond,  it  was  a  sort  of  dai 
brown  and  tied  in  a  little  knot  at  tl 
back  of  her  neck,  and  she  wasn't  ta 
either.  She  was  small  and  almost  plum 
and  she  had  a  funny  upturned  nose  ai 
freckles.  Dream  girls  don't  ha' 
freckles.  .  .  . 

She  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper.  "H 
name  is  Marjorie  Willis." 

"Look,  Marge,"  he  grinned,  witha 
glancing  at  the  paper.  "You  doing  an 
thing  Saturday  night?" 


II 
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Wing  Talk 

Continued  from  page  8 


III 

Ul    ts  able  to  intercept  this  stream  of 

revealing   America's   future   war- 
developments,    the    results,    of 
se,  would  be  disastrous.   But  Vultee 
lOBpeers  have  taken  care  of  that.   The 


gunners  at  the  Army  Salt  Lake  airfield, 
where  the  planes  were  based,  said  they 
always  got  itchy  fingers  every  time  the 
fake  Nips  were  sighted. 


flight  recorder's  signals  cannot  pos-       AMERICAN  airmen  had  a  lot  of  fun 
1  be  decoded.  l\.  guying  their  British  brothers-in-arms 

about  the  landing  one  of  our  veteran  Air 


le  most  important  result  of  the  v 
iratus  is  that  it  should  shorten  the 
lopment  period  of  new  bombers  and 
ers  considerably.  Vultee  engineers 
ire  that,  in  effect,  it  enables  them  to 
^  stethoscope  on  new  planes  and  get 
leir  defects  more  quickly.  "Bugs" 
ery  hot  new  airplanes  have  often  de- 
their  appearance  on  the  fighting 
,ts  by  many  months,  due  to  a  lack  of 
:t  performance  data.  The  new  devel- 
lent  is  to  be  made  available  to  the 
re  aviation  industry. 

AVE  you  heard  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Aerial  Hitchhikers?    It  is  com- 
d   of   members   of   the   Army   Air 
:es  Troop  Carrier  Command   who 
plete  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
ly  glider  flying.   When  an  Army  air- 
qualifies  for  this  informal  organiza- 
,  he  is  given  a  handsomely  engraved 
ificate   which  declares  that  he  has 
cessfully    ignored    horsepower    and 
pletely   relied  on   thumbpower   for 
requisite  length  of  time." 
he  certificates  are  signed  by  the  head 
he  order,  Brigadier  General  Fred  S. 
um,  chief  of  the  Army  Troop  Carrier 
mand.    He  bears  the  title  of  Big 
mb,  while  the  other  officials  of  the 
therhood  of  Aerial  Hitchhikers  sign- 
the  certificates — also  ATCC  officers 
re  known  respectively  as  Ring  Finger, 
die  Finger,  Little  Finger,  and  Index 
ger. 

HOSE  Japanese  attack  bombers  you 
saw  in  the  movie  Wake  Island  were 
ly  Ryan  SC  low-wing  monoplanes, 

imiibted  up  for  the  part.  Paramount  prop 
a  discovered  that  this  cabin  job,  for- 

™]  rly  turned  out  for  private  owners,  was 
lost  a  dead  ringer  for  the  Jap  Naka- 
a  97.  They  scoured  the  country  and 
illy  leased  five  of  the  Ryan  planes 
the  air  battles  in  the  picture. 

itimlThe  movie  was  filmed  over  Antelope 

em  md  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake.   Machine 


time 

TIk 
he's  oi. 
up  a  ne 


''icers  made  in  England  some 


— we  can't  tell  his  name,  but 
our  ranking  generals — took 
model  British  fighter  to  try  it 
ou,t.  The  airplane  was  just  out  of  the  fac- 
tory and  lacked  complete  installations — 
radio,  direction-finder  equipment,  etc. 
That  didn't  seem  to  matter,  however,  as 
the  weather  was  perfect  for  flying — for  a 
while.  Then  one  of  those  sudden  English 
fogs  blanketed  the  Channel  and  the 
shore  line. 

Our  American  pilot  found  himself 
completely  lost  out  over  the  water.  He 
headed  in  the  direction  he  thought  was 
west,  hoping  it  would  thin  out.  Finally, 
there  was  a  break  ahead  and  he  could 
see  land  below.  Luck  was  with  him.  It 
was  not  only  land — but  an  airfield.  He 
breathed  easier,  for  his  gas  was  getting 
low.  Swooping  low  over  the  field  once, 
he  turned  about  and  headed  in — only  to 
find  several  men  on  the  ground  franti- 
cally waving  him  away.  He  pulled  up, 
wondering.  Was  he  over  the  Continent 
instead  of  England,  and  were  these 
Frenchies  giving  him  a  warning? 

But  his  gas  indicator  now  showed 
empty,  so  it  was  here  or  crash.  Down  he 
came  again,  in  the  face  of  the  signals, 
and  landed  safely.  Then  he  learned 
where  he  was. 

He  was  in  England,  all  right.  But  it 
was  impossible.  It  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened. It  wasn't  conceivable  that  he  had 
landed  safely. 

The  airfield  was  no  airfield  at  all,  it 
seemed.  It  was  a  dummy,  built  to  fool 
the  Jerries — not  only  to  trick  them  into 
dropping  bombs  there  instead  of  on  real 
airdromes,  but  to  lure  the  Boche  to  de- 
struction in  case  he  tried  an  air-borne 
invasion.  It  was  a  booby  trap.  Any  air- 
plane attempting  to  land  was  supposed 
to  crack  up  without  fail. 

Note  to  Reichsluftmarshal  Goering: 
Please,  you  try  it!  J.  G.  N. 


"We're  the  people  from  two  blocks  away" 


HERB    WILLIAMS 


WAIT.  LADY ! 

Don't  Blame  his  Pipe . . . 


It's  his  tobacco  that  won't  meet  the 

INDOOR  TEST 


Call  Bond  Street  to  the 
rescue— quick! 

It's  genuinely  aromatic. 
Delightfully  fragrant. 
Leaves  no  stale  pipe  odors 
in  the  room.  Wins  even  the 
ladies'  praises! 

The  Indoor  Test  proves  it! 

Smokers  by  the  thou- 
sands are  switching  to  Bond 


Street— because  it's  mild 
—  like  a  custom  blend.  Truly 
bite-free  . . .  and  doesn't  lose 
its  flavor. 

Bond  Street  contains  a 
rare  aromatic  tobacco  never 
before  used  in  any  popular 
priced  mixture. 

Get  wise  — get  Bond 
Street  — today! 


Old  Sergean 
Somebody 

By  Roark  Bradf or 


Tate  was  a  mighty  brave 
soldier,  but  he  had  to  do  a 
powerful  lot  of  talking 
before  the  folks  on  Little 
Bee  Bend  would  believe  it 


UNCLE  HENRY,  the  lot  man, 
handled  the  mule  clippers  on 
Tate's  head,  while  Riley  turned 
the  handle.  Usually  Riley  turned  the 
handle  and  worked  the  clippers  too,  but 
Uncle  Henry  insisted  this  time  the  job 
had  to  be  done  right. 

Tate  was  seated  on  a  box  in  front  of 
the  barn,  flanked  by  a  solemn  group  of 
men,  women  and  children.  The  Widow 
Duck,  assisted  by  a  half  dozen  other 
women,  was  sewing  gussets  in  a  1917- 
model  olive  drab  uniform.  The  mule 
clippers  whizzed  through  the  kinky  hair 
on  his  head. 

"I'm  fixin'  to  make  dis  special,  Tate," 
Uncle  Henry  said.  "I'm  fixin'  to  leave 
you  a  ridge  er  hair  right  'crosst  de  front. 
You  kin  stick  yo'  comb  in  some  er  dat 
number  thirty  tractor  oil  and  bresh  hit 
back  rale  nice  and  hit'll  stand  up  good." 

"I  c'd  put  a  wet  rag  on  dat  hair  and 
steam  hit  wid  a  hot  iron,"  suggested  Eas- 
ter, "and  hit'll  stay  back  for  a  month." 

Easter  was  a  tall,  rangy  woman,  past 
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forty,  but  still  good-looking.  Tate  had 
wooed  her  spasmodically  for  twenty-odd 
years  with  no  success. 

"No  mind  de  hot  iron,  Easter," 
snapped  Uncle  Henry.  "I'm  skinnin'  dis 
hyar  cat." 

"Git  de  hot  iron  and  de  wet  rag,"  Bobo 
put  in.  "You  can't  burn  a  bone  wid  a 
hot  iron." 

The  Widow  Duck  flung  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors at  Bobo  but  she  missed.  "You'se 
a  scan'lous  shame,  Bobo,"  the  Widow 
Duck  told  him.  "Dat  ain't  no  way  to 
talk  to  Tate,  jest  cause  you's  skeered 
he'll  take  Easter  away  f'm  you,  quick  as 
he  gits  back  f'm  de  new  wars." 

Tate  had  a  warm  feeling  that  was  al- 
most happy  when  the  Widow  Duck  said 
that.  The  idea  of  taking  Easter  away 
from  Bobo  was  not  unpleasant.  Two 
times  before,  Easter  had  almost  been  his. 

The  first  time,  when  Easter  was  a  long- 
legged,  big-grinning  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  Tate  was  a  somebody-man  in  an 
Uncle  Sam  soldier  uniform,  just  home 
from  the  other  war  with  tall  tales  and 
big  talk,  he  had  almost  lured  her  to  the 
preacher. 

But  not  quite.  Tate  had  strutted  about 
the  plantation,  overwhelming  one  and  all 
with  tales  of  his  experiences  as  a  private 
in  a  labor  battalion.  His  stories,  at  first, 
seemed  incredibly  exciting.  But  Tate's 
imagination  was  not  vivid  enough  to 
make  his  tales  bigger  and  better,  and  as 


time  went  along,  everybody  not  only 
knew  all  bf  them,  but  got  tired  of  them. 

Easter '  was  his  last  audience.  Tate 
selected  her  from  all  the  young  women 
on  the  place  to  be  his  bride.  Long  after 
other  people  walked  away  from  Tate  or 
passed  him  by  like  an  evening  breeze, 
Easter  sat  and  listened. 

"Tell  me  'bout  dem  airy-planes  you 
and  Mister  Sergeant  shot  and  kilt?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  dem?"  Tate  recalled.  "Well,  us 
was  totin'  freight  offn  a  ship  at  a  place 
name  er  Baw-doo,  and  hyar  come  de 
airy-plane,  jest  a-flyin'  and  adroppin' 
bombs,  and  goin'  on.  So  I  grabbed  up 
my  rifle  and  took  a  bead  on  de  man  and 
shot  him  right  betwixt  de  eyes!" 

"Yeah?"  coached  Easter.  She'd  heard 
it  a  hundred  times,  at  least. 

SO,"  Tate  continued,  "de  sergeant  say, 
'Private  Tatum' — dat's  my  fightin" 
name,  'Private  Tatum' — he  say,  'Private 
Tatum,  you  can't  fight  dis  war  all  by  yo'- 
sef.  Lemme  git  de  next  one.'  So  'bout  dat 
time  another  airy-plane  come  a-zizzin' 
over  and  de  sergeant  tuck  a  shot." 

"Did  he  git  him?"  Easter  asked  duti- 
fully. 

"Jest  winged  him,"  Tate  stated.  "He 
tole  mc  to  finish  him  off,  so  I  did." 

About  that  time,  Bobo  came  to  Little 
Bee  Bend.  He  was  big  and  stout,  and  the 
tales  he  told  about  the  goings-on  in  the 


ILLUSTRATED     ST     WILLIAM     MEADE      PUlA 

Everybody  on  Little  Bee  Bend  kne 
how  to  march.  Even  the  women  ar 
children  joined  the  column  and  Gili 
tooted  the  horn  every  second  stc 


public  works  made  Tate's  old  war  storii 
seem  dull. 

Tate  "drapped  by"  one  evening  an 
found  Bobo  sitting  on  the  porch  wit 
Easter. 

"Drag  hit  on  off,"  Tate  said. 

"Me  or  you?"  Bobo  challenged.  "Yo 
drag  me  or  I'll  drag  you."  He  stood  u 
and  Tate  suddenly  realized  that  Bob 
was  a  lot  taller  and  probably  twice  i 
stout. 

"I  ain't  lookin'  for  no  trouble,"  Tal 
said,  "but  Easter  is  my  gal  and  I  don 
'low  nobody  else — "  he  looked  appea 
ingly  to  Easter,  but  she  just  gazed  aero; 
the  fields. 

"Well,  I'm  looking  for  trouble,"  Bob 
said    threateningly.    "And    ev'y   time 
ketch  you  hangin'  'bout  Easter  I'm  gor 
ter  find  hit.    Now,  you  git  on  down  th 
road  befo'  I  beats  yo'  haid  off." 

Tate  retired,  somewhat  bewilderw 
"Bobo  talk  bad  as  a  sergeant,"  he  murr 
bled  to  himself. 

So,  at  last,  Tate  took  off  his  uniforrr 

washed  and  pressed  it  carefully  and  lai< 

it  away  in  a  chest.    To  keep  out  th 

moths,   he   pulled   handfuls   of   youn 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Beware  of  Frauds  in  Uniform 

Continued  from  page  11 
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|times,  he  was  a  member  of  a  convoy 
jheaded  for  Texas;  but  all  times  he  ac- 
cepted the  many  favors  a  grateful  popu- 
lace hastened  to  bestow  upon  him.  Then 
he  made  the  grave  mistake  of  digging 
in  for  a  while  in  the  boardinghouse  of 
an  experienced  Washington  landlady, 
who  knew  enough  about  soldiers'  rou- 
tines to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  an 
Army  sergeant,  supposedly  on  active 
duty,  who  slept  every  day  until  12:30  or 
1:00  P.  M.,  and  stayed  out  every  night 
until  12:30  or  1:00  a.  m.  A  good  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  an  observant  one,  she 
reported  her  lodger  to  the  F.B.I.  Te- 
lesco  pleaded  guilty  in  federal  court.  He 
was  only  twenty  years  old. 

A  masquerade  of  a  much  more  bizarre 
character  was  staged,  appropriately 
enough,  in  Hollywood  by  a  man  who 
was  old  enough  to  know  better,  a  thirty- 
nine-year-old  impostor  known  as  the 
"Icebox  Commando." 

In  his  youth,  he  had  been  a  profes- 
sional tennis  player,  and  when  he 
showed  up  in  Hollywood  last  winter  in 
the  blue-  and  gold-braided  uniform  of 
a  lieutenant  commander  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  his  athletic  ability  plus  his 
alleged  rank  gained  him  entrance  to  va- 
rious social  organizations  from  which  at 
other  times  and  in  other  clothes  he  had 
been  barred.  One  of  these  was  the 
swanky  Beverly  Hills  Tennis  Club, 
where  he  met,  among  other  celebrities, 
the  great  Bill  Tilden. 

Wounded — "In  Action" 

One  day,  after  the  "Commando's"  re- 
turn from  an  absence  of  several  weeks, 
Tilden,  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, called  him  up  and  asked  him  to 
join  him  in  a  friendly  match. 

"I  can't,"  replied  the  lieutenant  com- 
mander. "I've  been  nicked  in  a  Com- 
mando raid." 

Rumors  of  the  presence  in  town  of 
their  "distinguished"  colleague  reached 
naval  authorities  in  the  area,  who  lost  no 
time  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  developed 
that  the  only  raids  the  "Commando"  had 
ever  participated  in  were  midnight  raids 
on  the  iceboxes  of  his  acquaintances. 

This  man's  fraud  had  been  so  com- 
plete that  it  fooled  even  his  wife,  who 
firmly  believed  him  to  have  received  a 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  commander. 
Charges  against  him  were  dropped  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

All  three  of  these  cases  belong  in  the 
showoff,  or  silly,  division.  So  far  as  is 
known,  counterfeit  heroes  Breier,  Te- 
lesco  and  the  self-styled  Commando 
planned  no  deliberate  fraud  other  than 
the  obtaining  of  attention  and  adulation 
— especially  from  girls — and  as  much 
free  food  and  drink  as  they  could  com- 
fortably absorb.  But  the  menace  to  the 
public  welfare  was  very  real  just  the 
same,  for  no  one  can  tell  when  such  de- 
luded creatures  may  jump  the  fence  from 
make-believe  to  crime.  The  first  decep- 
tion successfully  accomplished,  or  seem- 
ingly so,  the  second  and  the  third  come 
all  too  easily.  That  is  the  story  of  nearly 
all  criminal  careers. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  Harry  Hub- 
bard, a  veteran  of  the  first  World  War, 
who  is  now  known  to  the  authorities  as 
"the  Nocturnal  Colonel,"  from  the  fact 
that  he  worked  all  day  at  the  new  War 
Department  building  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, and  emerged  from  his  home  each 
evening  in  a  colonel's  uniform  resplen- 
dent with  Air  Corps  insignia  and  several 
service  medals. 
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This  man's  masquerade,  like  the  others 
I  have  so  far  mentioned,  stemmed  from 
exhibitionist  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
individual.  He  especially  wished  to  im- 
press a  certain  lady  friend,  with  whom 
he,  a  married  man,  was  conducting  an 
undercover  affair.  But  by  the  time  he 
was  reported  to  the  F.B.I,  by  a  justly 
suspicious  officer  of  the  Regular  Army, 
his  impersonation  was  taking  on  a  far 
more  sinister  aspect. 

First  he  used  his  uniform  and  sup- 
posed rank  to  obtain  various  materials 
and  products  which  he  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  purchase.  Then 
he  took  the  next  logical  step:  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  Indicted 
on  evidence  uncovered  by  special  agents 
of  the  F.B.I.,  the  Nocturnal  Colonel  was 
sentenced  by  a  federal  court  to  wear  a 
less-becoming  uniform  for  the  next  four 
years. 

A  really  seasoned  criminal,  however, 
has  been  known  to  get  away  with  ev- 
erything but  murder  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  genuine  uniform  and  a 
fraudulent  military  title.  So  far  in  this 
war  we  have  not  uncovered  any  scoun- 
drel of  this  type,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
a  set  of  false  teeth,  one  Richard  Thomas 
Rollins,  posing  as  a  lieutenant  senior 
grade  of  the  United  States  Navy,  might 
have  developed  into  one.  This  swindler, 
a  Virginian  of  some  thirty  adventurous 
summers,  started  his  "naval"  career  by 
posing  as  a  ship's  engineer  with  eleven 
years'  experience  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, who  was  suffering  from  nervous 
shock  from  having  sailed  on  two  ships 
that  had  been  torpedoed  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war. 

Arriving  in  Chadbourn,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  a  hitchhiking  trip,  Rollins  told 
this  story  to  a  hospitable  couple  who 
can  be  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lang. 
After  accepting  $55  from  the  Langs  to 
go  to  Texas  to  collect  an  alleged  claim 
from  the  Gulf  Oil  Company,  and  a  brief 
absence — which  he  spent,  not  in  Texas, 
but  in  New  Orleans — he  returned  to  the 
Lang  household  and  dug  in  apparently 
for  the  duration.  Soon  he  was  calling 
his  involuntary  hosts  "Mom"  and 
"Pop." 

Having  won  his  way  into  the  affections 
of  these  good  folk,  he  began  to  exhibit 
an  apparently  praiseworthy  urge  to  do 
something  for  his  country.  He  told  the 
Langs  that  his  years  of  service  in  the 
merchant  marine  made  him  eligible  for 
a  commission  in  the  Navy,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  money  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  ceremony  of  induction  and 
to  purchase  a  uniform  for  the  occasion. 

The  Best  Wasn't  Too  Good 

To  make  sure  that  the  contribution 
was  sufficiently  generous  to  assure  high- 
class  tailoring,  our  incipient  naval  officer 
threw  in  the  statement  that  President 
Roosevelt  wished  him  to  visit  the  White 
House,  to  be  decorated  for  his  bravery 
in  saving  the  lives  of  persons  on  ships 
that  had  been  torpedoed.  The  Langs 
came  through  handsomely. 

Thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
munications arrived  at  the  Lang  home 
from  Rollins,  supported  by  quotations 
from  alleged  "orders  of  the  day,"  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  now  been  officially 
accepted  for  service,  but  that  his  salary 
would  be  held  up  until  he  had  finished 
prelirninary  training  and  acquired  still 
more  uniforms. 

Meanwhile,  tiring  of  hot  and  crowded 
Washington,  Rollins  sought  the  health- 
giving    breezes    of    the    boardwalk    at 


*  make  your  dollars  fight. . .  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps  ! 


The  gift  that  hits  the  spot... 
because  it's  prime  i  matured 

Give  .  .  .  not  just  whiskey  this  holiday  season  .  .  .  give 

the  whiskey  that's  prime*matured!  Let  the  smooth,  clean  taste 

of  Ancient  Age  be  a  flattering  quality -tribute  to  the  one 

you  would  impress.  Through  a  scientific  duplication  of  the  old 

"top-racking"  custom,  Ancient  Age  is  prime  in  quality,  Ancient  Age 

is  evenly  matured  to  make  a  gift  that  hits  the  spot  for  the 

most  worldly-wise  of  drinkers.  So,  give  the  gift  that  pleases  experts 

. . .  and  be  prepared  with  it  yourself,  when  friends  troop  in ! 
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Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  90  Proof.  This  whiskey  is  5  years  old. 

Copyright  1942.  Stagg-Finch  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York  City 

tun*  in  I  JACK  PEARt  and  Morton  Gould's  orchestra  in  Schenley's  "Cresta  Blanca  Carnival.' 

Your  Mutual  station  every  week  (consult  your  local  newjpoper  for  exact  time). 
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Ocean  City,  New  Jersey,  where  a  doubt- 
less admiring  sun  beat  down  on  a  newly 
acquired,  Lang-purchased,  blue  and 
gold  uniform.  Emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess in  passing  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  at 
his  hotel  and  in  the  boardwalk  cafe's, 
Rollins  ventured  to  make  friends  with 
another  Navy  man  who  was,  unfortu- 
nately for  Rollins,  the  real  thing. 

Every  time  "Lieutenant"  Rollins 
opened  his  mouth  he  didn't  exactly  put 
his  foot  in  it,  but  he  did  stick  his  false 
teeth  out  of  it,  and  every  real  Navy  man 
knows  that  the  presence  of  such  excess 
cargo  usually  bars  a  man  from  a  commis- 
sion in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  So  Rollins' 
chance  acquaintance,  his  suspicions 
aroused,  summoned  a  passing  Coast 
Guardsman,  who  helped  him  chart  the 
spurious  lieutenant's  course  to  the  Ocean 
City  police  station,  where  special  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
obtained  a  full  confession. 

I  have  mentioned  several  typical  cases 
of  mock-military  scoundrels,  some  of 
whom  sought  chiefly  public  acclaim  with 
a  modicum  of  mooching  and  chiseling 
along  the  way,  others  who  were  deliber- 
ately out  to  swindle  patriotic  citizens 
of  their  hard-earned  cash.  To  me,  how- 
ever, the  most  despicable  uniformed  im- 
postor is  the  one  who  uses  his  military 
finery  and  alleged  rank  to  prey  upon 
young  girls  and  susceptible  older  women. 

Such  was  the  young  Philadelphian, 
who  posed  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force  serving  as  gunnery  in- 
structor at  the  Essington  Rifle  Range. 
This  cheap  Lothario,  under  his  own 
name,  ostensibly  lived  with  his  wife  in  a 
modest  Philadelphia  apartment  house, 
but  under  various  aliases  he  made  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  mass  attack 
on  the  nurses  of  a  Philadelphia  hospital. 

Bolstered  by  the  possession  of  a  small 
bar  of  wings  with  "R.C.A.F."  inscribed 
on  it,  which  he  wore  conspicuously  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  uniform,  he  secured 
an  introduction  to  an  unsuspecting  nurse, 
who  accepted  unquestionably  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  name  he  gave  her,  Larry 
Wagner,  and  his  Canadian  army  connec- 
tion. 

When  the  romance  with  Nurse  No.  1 
waned,  he  transferred  his  addresses  to 
Nurse  No.  2,  this  time  as  Captain  Eu- 
gene Lawrence  of  the  R.C.A.F.  And, 
under  the  name  of  Edward  Callahan,  he 
was  just  moving  in  on  an  attractive 
young  woman  doctor  at  the  same  hos- 
pital when  the  F.B.I,  got  him,  and  both 
his  military  and  amatory  careers  came 
suddenly  to  an  ignominious  end. 

Just  how  much  devastation  this  brazen 
young  scoundrel  left  in  his  wake,  nobody 
will  ever  know.  John  Phillips  Matthews, 
on  the  other  hand,  left  visible  evidence  of 
his  chicanery  in  the  comely  persons  of 
at  least  nine  wives. 

The  Marrying  Chaplain 

The  Matthews  case  is  typical  of  hun- 
dreds we  have  had  in  which  the  money 
motive  and  the  girl  motive  are  combined, 
the  classic  example  of  which  was  that  of 
Morton  Joseph  Kramer,  the  handsome, 
bushy-browed,  broad-shouldered  "Mar- 
rying Chaplain,"  who,  in  the  years  just 
before  we  entered  the  war,  left  a  trail  of 
broken  hearts  and  bouncing  checks 
wherever  he  went.  Kramer  was  a  more 
experienced  and  a  more  skillful  criminal 
than  Matthews. 

Our  records  show  that  this  Public 
Bluebeard  No.  1  was  married  in  New 
York  City;  Tampa,  Florida;  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  Alton  Bay,  New  Hampshire; 
Woodstock,  Illinois;  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana; Brooksville,  Florida;  and  Chilli- 
cothe,  Texas! 

But  to  get  back  to  John  Phillips  Mat- 
thews. This  incipient  Kramer  came  from 


an  old  German  family  of  indubitable 
respectability. 

Born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  he  was  well  educated 
and  in  his  youth  traveled  through  most 
of  Europe.  In  Germany  he  served  four 
sentences  for  fraud,  then  moved  to 
Brussels  where  he  soon  became  a  guest 
behind  iron  bars  for  ten  months. 

Next  he  moved  to  Italy,  but  did  not 
fare  so  well.  When  asked  to  leave,  he 
turned  to  Canada,  then  the  United  States 
and  then  to  Shanghai,  China,  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  Greek  steamer.  That  try  ended 
with  a  year's  sentence  for  larceny.  By 
this  time,  Matthews  was  ready  to  settle 
down. 

Back  in  the  United  States  he  assumed 
the  role  of  a  Chicago  newspaperman, 
gained  admittance  to  the  apartment  of  a 
socially  prominent  British  expatriate  and 
gave  her  his  worthless  $500  personal 
check  for  the  history  of  her  life.  Then 
he  became  an  F.B.I,  special  agent  run- 
ning down  fifth  columnists.  Under  this 
guise,  he  won  another  wife  and  $300  and 


ORDERS 


Six  soldiers,  stationed  in  the 
Midwest  and  ordered  to  a  train- 
ing camp  in  Mississippi,  packed 
their  barracks  bags  and  went 
down  to  the  railroad  station 
where  they  tried  to  purchase 
train  tickets.  No  one,  it  seems, 
had  ever  heard  of  this  par- 
ticular place.  They  consulted 
postal  guides,  maps,  almanacs. 
No  soap.  In  desperation  a  su- 
perior officer  finally  wired 
Washington.  An  hour  later  he 
got  this  reply:  "Sorry.  War 
Department  says  location  of 
camp  is  a  military  secret." 


then  moved  on  to  Texas.  Now  he  was 
an  intelligence  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  an  attractive  Texan  schoolteacher 
succumbed  to  his  winning  ways,  leav- 
ing the  little  white  schoolhouse  for  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  self-appointed  naval 
officer  left  her  for  other  theaters  of  op- 
eration. This  time  it  was  San  Francisco 
and  a  beauty  culturist,  who  readily  left 
her  job  and  began  traveling — now  with 
an  international  journalist  surveying  the 
world  for  material  on  fifth-column  ac- 
tivities. He  succeeded  in  getting  her 
rings  and  the  proceeds  from  two  life 
insurance  policies  which  she  turned  over 
to  him  until  his  check  could  arrive. 
Again  he  turned  to  greener  pastures. 

On  one  occasion,  Matthews  secured 
$3,200  from  a  lady  acquaintance  to  se- 
cure the  departure  of  her  fiance  from 
occupied  France.  He  disappeared,  of 
course.  His  twenty-one  aliases  were  as 
awe-inspiring  as  the  tales  he  told  his  vic- 
tims. 

But  Matthews'  number  was  up.  A 
dozen  field  offices  of  the  F.B.I,  were  on 
his  trail,  and  at  last  special  agents  in 
New  York  caught  up  with  him  as  he  was 
preparing  to  assume  a  new  role  and  a 
new  victim.  His  versatility  was  rewarded 
with  a  four-year  prison  sentence  for  im- 
personation of  a  federal  officer. 

Imagine  the  distress  of  those  grieving 
parents,  the  blight  on  the  happiness  of 
those  tricked  and  deluded  women — but 
I  must  not  become  preachy  in  these  para- 
graphs. My  job  is  to  see  that  the  Mat- 
thewses  and  the  Rollinses  are  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  and  many  hundreds  like  them 
have  been  made  to  realize  that  crime, 
even  when  decked  out  in  resplendent 
uniforms,  still  does  not  pay. 


I  should  be  lax  in  my  duty,  howeve 
if,  having  the  information  I  do  hav 
about  this  growing  evil,  I  did  not  di< 
close  enough  of  it  to  put  innocent  cit 
zens  on  their  guard  against  othe 
uniformed  impostors  of  the  same  o 
similar  type. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  assure  yo 
that  my  own  office  in  Washington  an< 
the  fifty-six  field  offices  of  the  Federq 
Bureau  of  Investigation  are  open  and 
your  service  twenty-four  hours  a  da; 
The  Washington  telephone  number 
National  71 17.  The  numbers  of  the  fiel 
offices  are  in  the  local  telephone  booki 
If  you  are  not  close  to  one  of  th 
offices,  your  local  police  departmei 
will  investigate  promptly  and  commui 
cate  if  necessary  with  the  Bureau. 

What  You  Can  Do 

But  there  is  much  that  you  can  do  o: 
your  own.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  am 
airman,  every  officer,  even  if  he  has  i| 
general's  stars  on  his  shoulders,  is  at 
tached  to  some  military  unit.  Men 
uniform  just  don't  wander  around 
country  by  themselves — that  is,  if  thejj 
are  genuine.  Every  man  in  the  Unitefl 
States  service  is  able  to  identify  himse 
beyond  doubt  and  the  unit  to  which  h 
belongs,  either  by  credentials  on  his  per-| 
son  or  by  reference  to  his  superior  offi- 
cer. He  does  not  resent  your  aski 
questions  and  checking  references.  H 
welcomes  it.  If  he  doesn't,  get  to  th 
F.B.I,  as  fast  as  you  can.  You've  caugh 
a  crook. 

Be  especially  wary  of  credentials 
flashed  before  your  eyes  without  oppor 
tunity  for  examination.  The  fact  that  a 
uniformed  man  has  an  envelope  or  let- 
terhead in  his  pocket  marked  War  De- 
partment or  Navy  Department  is  no] 
guarantee  of  his  genuineness.  Take  any 
credentials  that  are  shown  you  into  your 
own  hands. 

If  the  credentials  do  not  show  the  regi 
ment  or  ship  or  Army  camp  or  naval  sta 
tion  to  which  the  bearer  is  attached,  get 
those  details  from  him,  write  them  down 
and,  before  you  lend  him  money  or  cash 
a  check  or  introduce  him  to  anyone  you 
love,  check  them  by  telephone  at  the 
U.  S.  Army  or  Navy  post  nearest  to  your 
home. 

Take  the  same  attitude  toward  women 
in  uniform.  Not  all  impostors  are  men. 
The  organization  of  Waacs,  Waves  and 
now  Wafs,  the  Army  and  Navy  nurses' 
corps  and  the  many  semiofficial  volun- 
teer women's  forces  have  opened  up  a 
new  field  to  the  female  adventurer  and 
crook. 

We  apprehended  one  bogus  Navy 
nurse  working  two  shifts:  promiscuity 
by  night,  shoplifting  by  day;  also  an  al- 
leged woman  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  who  claimed  to  have  flown  in 
China  under  General  Brett  and  to  have 
been  decorated  for  her  services  by  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur,  and,  for  good  measure, 
said  she  was  a  niece  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  of  Holland. 

Women  in  uniform,  like  the  men,  can 
and  should  identify  themselves  and  the 
unit  to  which  they  belong.  They  should 
be  asked  to  show  their  credentials  and 
to  give  the  name  and  location  of  supe- 
rior officers  who  can  vouch  for  them. 
Don't  be  soft  because  of  their  sex. 

What  I  have  said  about  members  of 
the  Armed  and  Auxiliary  Forces  applies 
to  all  government  officials  in  or  out  of 
uniform,  including,  of  course — and  per- 
haps especially — representatives  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Ev- 
ery citizen  interviewed  by  an  agent  of 
his  or  her  government  has  a  right  to 
examine  that  agent's  credentials.  Don't 
fail  to  exercise  that  right. 
The  End 
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"It's  the  first  Christmas 

I  haven't  cried . . ." 


Y 


OU  always  said  I  was  a  sissy.  And  I  guess 
I  was. 


But  I  couldn't  seem  to  help  it.  Christmas  just 
made  me  feel  choky,  somehow.  And  when  I 
opened  your  present.  ..that  did  it!  Then  you'd 
dry  my  face,  and  make  me  blow  my  nose.  And 
start  teasing.  Say  you  were  going  to  take  the 
darn  thing  back  if  that's  the  way  it  made  me  feel. 

Know  why  I  didn't  cry  this  time?  When  I  un- 
wrapped the  War  Bond,  with  your  sweet  note 
pinned  to  it,  I  was  so  proud  of  you  I  couldn't 
remember  to  cry. 

Your  note  was  so  like  you:  "Merry  Christmas 
. .  .from  a  dope!  Sorry  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else.  I  did  shop  the  stores.  But  then  I'd  see  a  hunch 
of  guys  marching  off  with  their  duffle  bags  on  their 
shoulders.  And  that  would  get  me  thinking.  So  finally 
I  said,  the  heck  wish  it;  a  War  Bond's  the  easiest 
thing  to  buy  anyhow!  Forgive  me  for  beingpractical. " 

Forgive  you?  Darling,  I  adore  you  for  it.  And 
I'm  going  to  be  practical  too.  I'm  going  to 
put  that  U.  S.  War  Bond  aside  in  an  envelope 
marked:  "My  new  Easy  Washer .  .  .  Not  to  be 
opened  till  Christmas  I94-.  "  And  darling . . .  this 
is  the  first  time  I'm  not  going  to  scold  you  for 
spending  too  much. 

O,  darn!  Where's  my  hanky? 

I  am  going  to  cry! 


Buy  War  Bonds  for  tomorrow's  washer. . .  take  care  of  today's! 

Take  good  care  of  the  washer  you  have  now.   And  buy  War  Bonds  with  the  money  it 

saves  you  each  washday!  Easy  is  100%  on  war  work.   But  your  Easy  Dealer  is  ready 

to  give  you  Easy  Certified  Wartime  Service.    For  Easy   Washer  Lubrication   Chart 

(covers  all  models)  send  3$  in  stamps  to  Dept.  C-12. 

ISY     WASHING     MACHINE     CORPORATION,     SYRACUSE,    N.    Y 
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How  to  Help  a  Spy 

Continued  from  page  17 


had  left  it  in  the  taxicab,  we  would 
promptly  have  had  the  same  result.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  papers  would  be  re- 
turned, but  the  danger  is  that  tenth  time 
when  they  reached  the  wrong  hands." 

There  are  of  course  plenty  of  secret 
agents  in  disguise  circulating  behind  the 
war  fronts.  They  are  waiters  in  restau- 
rants, they  are  dock  workers  at  ports, 
they  are  phony  refugees  in  colonies  of 
exiles.  They  also  pose  as  soldiers,  sailors 
or  airmen  in  our  Armed  Forces.  But 
fortunately  most  of  them  are  on  our 
side.  These  counterespionage  agents  have 
done  a  job  that  one  day  will  make  a 
thrilling  story  of  combating  the  enemy, 
but  most  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
steady  routine  checking  on  the  man 
whose  mouth  is  too  big. 

A  major  now  in  the  American  Intelli- 
gence division  in  London  was  a  bit  skep- 
tical of  spy  stories  when  he  started  out 
by  plane  from  New  York.  He  smiled  to 
himself  at  a  little  State  Department  cour- 
ier with  a  big,  heavy  diplomatic  bag 
which  he  kept  attached  to  his  wrist  day 
and  night,  even  parking  it  under  the 
blanket  by  his  side  in  bed. 

The  major  had  a  small  sealed  bag  of 
diplomatic  papers,  but  it  was  a  minor 
nuisance,  and  when  he  landed  in  a  neu- 
tral port  in  Europe,  he  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  it  was  almost  for- 
gotten. He  was  in  civilian  clothes,  al- 
though there  was  an  American  airline 
tag  on  the  diplomatic  bag.  With  another 
passenger,  he  wandered  along  the  streets 
of  a  city  he'd  never  seen  before,  looking 
for  a  restaurant  that  might  provide  real 
native  food.  They  finally  turned  into  an 
unimposing  cafe. 

There  were  only  two  other  customers, 
but  shortly  after  they  had  ordered,  an- 
other man  of  Scandinavian  appearance 
took  a  near-by  table.  The  Americans 
chatted,  and  the  major  fished  out  a  ciga- 
rette. Before  he  could  light  it,  the  waiter 
dashed  across  the  room  with  a  book  of 
paper  matches  and  struck  a  light.  As  he 


American  troops,  unhampered  by 
enemy  action,  drag  their  field 
guns  up   a   North   African   beach 


did  so,  he  held  up  in  front  of  the  officer 
the  paper  match-book  cover  on  which 
was  drawn  a  crude  arrow  pointing  to- 
ward the  Scandinavian.  Beneath  it  was 
lettered  in  English:  "That  man  is  a  spy." 
The  startled  officer  tried  to  say  some- 
thing, but  the  waiter  scurried  away  and 
served  the  rest  of  the  meal  in  complete 
silence. 

The  Americans  never  knew  whether 
they  were  sitting  next  to  an  Axis  agent  or 
whether  the  waiter  was  trying  to  wangle 
a  big  tip,  but  in  that  little  restaurant  they 


had  quickly  been  caught  in  the  swirl  of 
Europe's  intrigue — and  the  major  picked 
the  diplomatic  bag  off  the  floor  and  held 
it  in  his  lap  throughout  the  meal. 

The  dinner  table  seems  to  enter  into 
a  large  percentage  of  spy  stories,  per- 
haps because  that's  when  men  relax  and 
drop  their  guard.  And  that's  why  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  counterespionage 
covers  restaurants  and  night  clubs,  as  one 
American  girl  volunteer  of  an  auxiliary 
organization  discovered  to  her  sorrow. 

This  girl,  in  uniform,  was  in  a  night 
club  one  smoky  midnight.  She  raised  her 
glass  to  her  boy  friend  and  remarked, 
"Cheerio!  My  last  chance  for  a  drink  in 
Britain!"  As  she  drank,  an  unobtrusive 
man  at  the  next  table  paid  his  bill  and 
wandered  out  into  the  blackout. 

An  hour  later,  returning  to  her  tem- 


porary billet,  the  American  girl  was  in- 
formed that  she  would  have  plenty  of 
chance  for  another  drink  in  Britain. 
There  have  been  so  many  hints  dropped 
by  volunteer  service  girls  celebrating 
their  impending  departure  that  the  sail- 
ing of  a  great  liner  was  postponed,  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  Allied  war  effort. 

I  he  man  at  the  next  table  was  from 
G-2.  Other  counterespionage  agents  had 
been  making  similar  checkups  all  over 
London.  They  do  not  doubt  that  a  large 
part  of  what  they  heard  was  also  heard 
by  enemy  agents.  At  least,  they  decided 
that  the  risk  that  a  U-boat  pack  would 
be  lying  in  wait  for  the  liner  was  too 
great. 

News  travels  fast  these  days,  and  In- 
telligence officers  never  forget  it — or  al- 
most never.  There  was  one  G-2  officer  in 
London  who  could — but  won't — write  a 
firsthand  report  on  the  speed  of  news,  as 
a  result  of  a  harrowing  experience. 

If  he  addressed  it  to  his  superior  in 
Washington,  it  might  read  like  this:  "Sir: 
You  will  recall  that  I  recently  asked  you 
to  order  Major  X's  return  from  Seattle  to 
London.  This,  of  course,  was  highly  con- 
fidential, known  to  only  a  few  persons  in 
the  War  Department.  Three  days  later, 
by  accident,  I  encountered  a  lady  friend 
of  Major  X  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  London, 
and  she  exclaimed,  'Isn't  it  thrilling? 
The  major's  coming  back.'  I  replied  that 
it  was  news  to  me — as  it  was.  But  she 
produced  a  cable  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
prove  that  he  was  en  route.  The  follow- 
ing day,  another  lady  flourished  a  cable 
from  Denver  to  prove  the  same  thing. 
My  luck  held  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
I  had  seen  cables  from  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh. 

"Today  I  received  your  coded  cable 
(presumably  dispatched  after  due  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  security),  ad- 
vising me  that  the  major  was  en  route  by 
air  from  New  York  and  would  arrive 
tomorrow.  In  reply,  I  might  say  that  I 
know  what  railroads  he  traveled  on, 
what  the  weather  was  like,  and  what  his 
attitude  is  toward  several  young  ladies. 
Furthermore,  his  plane  has  been  delayed 
en  route  from  New  York,  and  he  won't 
be  here  until  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
Yours  respectfully,  etc." 


Not  all  Americans  are  so  indiscrc 
One  who  wasn't  might  be  called  Sergei 
Jenks,  who  was  aboard  the  transatlan 
liner  Dash  when  a  minor  accident  « 
curred  while  enroute  to  England.  T 
ship's  company  was  assembled 
warned  that  anybody  who  mentioned  t 
incident  after  landing  would  be  subji 
to  court-martial.  But  when  Jenks  a 
his  captain  stepped  ashore  at  a  big  po 
the  first  stranger  they  met  was  an  incre< 
bly  stupid  Allied  colonel  who  exclairm 
"I  say,  old  chap,  exactly  what  did  happ. 
aboard  the  Dash?"  The  captain  was  ei 
barrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  superi 
officer,  but  the  colonel  made  it  worse 
adding,  "Oh,  come,  come!  I  have  oth 
means  of  finding  out.  What  did  happen 

At  that  point,  an  American  con 
spondent  standing  near  by  saw  Jen 
edge  forward.  The  sergeant  seemed  i 
most  to  be  shouldering  his  captain  out 
the  way.  Only  the  corner  of  his  draw 
down  mouth  moved,  as  he  leaned  fc 
ward  without  relaxing  his  rigid  positio 
"Not  a  damn'  thing,  buddy,"  Jen 
growled  into  the  startled  colonel's  teet 
"Not  a  damn'  thing!"  Jenks  hasn't  be* 
court-martialed  yet. 

He  Lost  His  Shamrocks 


One  dignified  British  general,  howeve 
had  an  experience  that  might  well  ha^ 
caused  him  to  prefer  to  face  court-ma 
tial.  He  barged  in  Colonel  Blim] 
fashion  through  a  crowded  hotel  lo 
checked  his  brief  case  in  the  cloakrooi 
and  proceeded  to  a  table  adjacent  to  th; 
occupied  by  three  young  Americans. 

"He  was  a  most  pompous  fellow,"  or, 
of  the  Americans  explained  later.  "H' 
immediately  informed  his  companior 
that  he  could  delay  only  long  enough  fc 
one  drink  because  he  had  to  rush  alon 
to  a  very  important  War  Office  confeil 
ence  which  was  depending  on  him  to  dc' 
liver  important  documents. 

"Well,  I  had  leave  because  I  had  jui 
returned  from  Ireland  and  I'd  brought 
brief  case  full  of  fresh  shamrocks  to  bj 
used  at  a  party  that  night.   To  avoid  | 
vulgar  display,  I  had  taken  everythin 
out  of  my  brief  case  and  simply  filled  i 
with  shamrocks.    You  can  guess  wha 
happened.  I  saw  the  general  leaving  witj 
a  brief  case  tucked  under  an  arm. 

"When  I  went  to  get  my  brief  cas 
from  the  cloakroom,  the  attendant  of 
fered  me  the  general's  brief  case.  Ther 
wasn't  any  doubt  about  it.  I  had  lost  th 
precious  shamrocks  which  I  had  carriet 
so  tenderly  from  Ireland.  But  I  alway 
wondered  what  happened  when  the  gen 
eral  opened  his  brief  case  at  the  War  Of 
fice  and  spilled  Irish  shamrocks  all  ove 
the  green-tepped  council  table." 
The  End 
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FOR  generations,  G  &  W  Whiskeys  have  been  the  "spirit  of 
Christmas"  in  countless  American  homes  .  .  .  lighting  the  plum 
pudding  with  flickering  blue  flames  .  .  .  lending  rare  flavor  and 
authority  to  such  time -honored  holiday  drinks  as  the  spicy  Tom 
and  Jerry  or  the  nutmeg -scented  eggnog.  *  So  when  you  seek  a 
gift  for  someone  whose  friendship  you  value,  what  could  be  a  more 
appropriate  symbol  of  good  cheer  than  a  tall  bottle  of  G  &  W 
Five  Star  or  William  Penn?  *  To  G  &  Ws  distinguished  base 
whiskeys,  special  "rounded  spirits"  impart  a  matchless  smoothness 
...  as  mellow  as  the  candle-shine  on  an  old-fashioned  Christmas 
tree.  *  Opposite  every  masculine  name  on  your  Christmas  list 
write  the  letters  G  &  W.  The  price  is  moderate  .  .  .  the  pleas- 
ure immeasurable.   Gooderham  &  Worts,  Limited,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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HOW       TO       MAKE       G&W      TOM       AND       JERRY 

Beat  whites  of  6  eggs  and  whip  1  pint  of  cream  separately.  Mix. 
Add  1  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  If  pos- 
sible add  mixture  of  !a  cup  rum,  h  cup  sherry  and  1  pint  G&W 
Five  Star  or  William  Penn  to  above.  Or,  if  rum  and  sherry  not 
available,  add  1  quart  Five  Star  or  William  Penn.  Mix  in  1  table- 
spoon nutmeg  and  a  small  sprinkle  of  cinnamon.  Serve  1  part  re- 
sultant batter  with  1  part  boiling  water  and  dust  top  with  nutmeg. 


G  &  W  5-Star  Blended  Whiskey,  86  prooj,  75%  grain    neutral  spirits 
William  Penn  Blended  Whiskey,  86  prooj,  65%  grain   neutral  spirits 
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ie  choice  of  discrimi- 
nating men  .  .  .  presented 
in  a  manner  that  enables 
"HIM"  to  select  the  Aris- 
tocrat of  fur  felt  .  .  .  lux- 
uriously detailed  in  the 
smart  style  and  rich  color 
blend  he  desires. 
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longings.  He  became  a  crane  operator 
on  a  big  construction  job.  When  that 
job  was  done,  there  was  no  demand  any- 
where for  crane  operators.  Then  Fluck 
turned  pickpocket. 

The  judge  who  tried  his  case  was  a 
stern  man.  It  was  not  Flack's  first  of- 
fense. He  sentenced  Flack  to  five  years 
at  hard  labor,  then,  perhaps  moved  by 
the  same  wistful  quality  that  had  touched 
Jason  Amboy,  suspended  sentence  and 
paroled  Flack  in  Jason's  custody. 

In  the  four  years  and  some  odd 
months  in  which  Flack  had  served  Jason 
Amboy,  he  had  served  him  dutifully 
and  well.  Jason  Amboy  wondered  what 
Flack  would  do  when  his  time  was  up. 
He  had  noticed,  especially  since  war 
had  broken  out  in  the  Pacific,  a  growing 
restlessness  in  Flack,  and  a  growing  tend- 
ency on  Flack's  part  to  differ  with  his 
opinions  and  to  make  slurring  references 
to  what  Flack  had  once  called  "your 
machinelike  preciscness,  sir."  Flack  also 
objected  to  Jason  Amboy's  carelessness 
in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  the  Am- 
boy airplane  engine. 

Jason  heard  the  front  door  open  and 
close.  And  he  believed  that  Flack  would 
enjoy  his  assignment  of  tracking  down 
the  girl  in  the  cerise  satin  gown. 

With  her  perfume  still  in  his  brain, 
Jason  Amboy  went  into  his  living  room 
and  inspected  his  desk.  All  the  draw- 
ers were  open,  and  papers  were  scattered 
about  on  the  floor.  He  reassured  him- 
self that  it  contained  nothing  of  the 
slightest  value  to  anyone,  not  even  to 
himself.  It  was  a  catchall.  Aside  from 
a  receipt  or  two  of  dubious  value,  every- 
thing in  it  could  have  been  burned. 

HE  WENT  on  into  the  dining  room. 
His  collection  of  Georgian  silver 
was  undisturbed.  She  had  evidently  taken 
nothing.  Then  why  had  she  come  here? 
The  thought  of  blackmail  crossed  his 
mind,  but  he  dismissed  it.  He  was  not  in 
a  position  to  be  blackmailed  or  to  black- 
mail. 

The  telephone  rang.  When  he  picked 
up  the  receiver,  a  girl's  crisp  voice  said, 
"Are  you  Mr.  Amboy?" 

"Yes." 

"Honolulu  is  calling.  You  are  in- 
structed not  to  discuss  defense  projects, 
Army  or  Navy  movements,  evacuations, 
or  dates  of  sailing.  You  must  not  talk 
about  the  weather.  You  may  mention 
means  of  transportation,  but  you  are  to 
give  no  dates.  You  will  be  cut  off  if  you 
violate  any  of  these  rules.  .  .  .  Go  ahead, 
please,  Mr.  Durkin." 

Across  some  two  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  the  rasping  voice  of  Pete  Durkin, 
riding  the  mystery  of  a  radio  wave, 
leaped  into  Jason  Amboy's  left  ear: 
"Hullo,  boss.    Are  you  awake?" 

"Yes,  Pete.  Go  ahead."  Pete  Durkin 
was  a  machinist  who  had,  until  about  a 
year  ago,  worked  in  Jason  Amboy's 
experimental  airplane-engine  factory,  in 
Oakland.  He  had  since  been  working  at 
his  trade  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

"I'm  just  back  from  Kauai,"  the  ma- 
chinist said,  "I  went  over  to  look  up  your 
brother." 

There  was  a  bubbling  and  a  hissing  in 
the  circuit,  then  Pete  Durkin's  harsh 
voice  was  saying,  "Ain't  there.    Gone." 

"What?"  said  Jason.    "I  missed  that." 

"I  said  he  was  working  at  that  clerk 
job  in  the  company  store  of  the  Kokala 
plantation  up  till  the  night  of  December 
third.  Then  he  just  vanished.  I  couldn't 
find  out  much,  but  what  I  found  was 
plenty  fishy.  When  did  you  hear  from 
him  last?" 
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"About  the  end  of  November.  What 
happened?" 

"I  don't  know,  Jason.  Nobody  knows. 
He  just  disappeared." 

"But  what  happened?" 

"I'm  tellin'  you,  nobody  knows.  No- 
body saw  him  go.  He  just  disappeared, 
Jason.  There's  only  two  ways  to  get  off 
Kauai  unless  you  swim.  You  take  a 
plane  or  you  take  the  Interisland 
steamer,  and  I  checked  both  passenger 
lists  from  December  fourth  to  the  sixth. 
When  war  broke  on  the  seventh,  both 
services  were  suspended  for  several 
weeks." 

JASON  sat  down  slowly  on  the  arm  of 
a  chair.  "He  might  have  taken  a  fish- 
ing sampan  or  an  outrigger.  He  could 
sail  an  outrigger  as  well  as  any  Hawai- 
ian." 

"I  don't  think  he  took  a  sampan,  or 
an  outrigger  either,  Jason.  There  was  a 
kona  wind  blowing  and  you  know  what 
the  Kaieiewaho  Channel  is  like  even 
when  there  ain't  kona  weather.  I  hate  to 
alarm  you,  but  I'm  afraid  something  has 
happened  to  that  guy. 

"He  was  living  in  a  company  bunga- 
low with  a  mill  clerk  named  Blake. 
Blake  went  out  that  night  with  a  girl,  and 
he  said  your  brother  said  nothing  to  him 
about  pulling  cut.  When  Blake  got  in, 
along  about  midnight,  your  brother  was 
gone,  bag  and  baggage." 

Jason's  legs  felt  weak.  "Did  you  check 
with  the  police?" 

"I  sure  did— the  Kokala  p'antation 
police  and  the  town  police.  The  planta- 
tion police  don't  know  anything,  and 
the  town  cops  don't  keep  track  of  plan- 
tation employees  unless  they  ha\e  crimi- 
nal records. 

"And  here  is  the  bad  news,  Jason: 
Your  brother's  bedroom  hasn't  been 
used  since  he  left.  I  went  over  every  inch 
of  it.  Jammed  between  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  the  wall  I  found  his  wrist  watch, 
and  there  was  a  smear  of  dried  blood  on 
the  back  of  it.  The  strap  was  tprn 
straight  across  one  of  the  buckle  holes." 

There  was  a  film  of  cold  perspiration 
on  Jason's  forehead.  He  said  huskily, 
"Are  you  sure  it's  Wayne's  watch?" 

"It's  a  thin  curved  gold  one,"  the  ma- 
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chinist  answered,  "with  engraving  on 
back.     I've  got  it  right  here.     It  sa 
'W.  H.  A.  from  J.  B.  A.,  Christmas  1 93< 
And  under  that  it  says,  'No  fair  hoc^ 
ing.'    Ain't  those  his  and  your  initials' 

"Yes,"  Jason  said  in  a  dry  voice  "I 
a  watch  I  gave  him."  He  hesitate 
"Hang  onto  it  until  I  get  there.  I'll  g 
over  as  fast  as  I  can.  It's  almost  impo 
sible  geiting  a  Clipper  priority  now,  a 
I  understand  there  are  thousands  on 
convoy  waiting  lists." 

"I'm  sorry,  Jason,  but  I  can't  wait,  I' 
sailing  at — " 

The  connection  was  broken.    A  woi 
en's  stern  voice  said,  "You  are  not 
mitted  to  mention  dates  of  departun 

Pete   Durkin's  voice  came   in  agan 
".  .  .  I'll  leave  the  watch  at  the  Pan  A 
office.  .  .  .  How's  the  new  engine  coi 
ing?" 

"The  Army,"  Jason  answered  wryl; 
"just  finished  a  week  of  block  tesi 
and  turned  it  down 

"Why?" 

"They  claim  it's  too  radical — woul 
take  too  long  to  get  the  bugs  out." 

"They're  nuts!"  Pete  durkin  said 
dignantly. 

"So  I  told  them." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I've  had  to  shut  down.    I'm  trying  t 
raise  more  capital." 

'You  ain't  dropping  it?" 
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"No,  Pete;  I  certainly  am  not.  I  knov 
it's  a  great  engine.    But  first  I'm  going  t<    '  ' 
Kokala  to  see  about  my  brother.  Thank1  ' 
for  going  to  all  this  trouble." 

"It  wasn't  any  trouble.     I  hope  yo\ 
locate  that  wild  man." 

"Thanks,  Pete.  Reverse  these  charges 
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JASON  slowly  lowered  the  telephoni 
into  its  holder.  He  was  trying  to  as 
sure  himself  that  this  evidence  Pete  Dur 
kin  had  collected  meant  nothing  serious 
that  there  was  really  nothing  to  bi 
alarmed  about.  He  tried  to  drive  off  th< 
sensation  of  coldness  that  had  settlec 
about  his  heart  by  arguing  that  thii 
wasn't  the  first  time  Wayne,  a  hare 
drinker,  had  mysteriously  disappeared— 
during  a  "bender."  There  was  that  time 
he  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from 
Cleveland.    And  there  was  the  time  he 
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"It  was  so  crowded  I  could  only  pick  my  own  pocket!" 
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1    vanished    from    Havana    after    a 

ter-front  fight  with  a  Cuban  who  had 

i  lost  died.    Wayne  had  refused  to  dis- 

s  it.    He  refused  to  account  for  any- 

thg  he  did. 

having  p.  LVayne  had  always  fancied  himself  as 
f:e  Il|  l  enigma.  His  confidences  were  rare 
'%;    ji  always  given   with   an   air  of  sly 


imor,  as  if  you  must  not,  no  matter 
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ou'initj  at  he  said  or  how  confidentially  he 
,,yoitt  d  it,  take  him  too  seriously.  He  had 
h  test  ie  to  the  islands  about  six  months  ago 
le'e  1,  i  he  had  told  Jason,  with  that  slyly 
"lostig  morous  air,  that  his  trip  had  some- 
■'y  no*  ag  to  do  with  the  family  fortunes, 
*Mso;  ne  suspected  irregularity  connected 
th  the  will  of  their  uncle,  Hiram  Graz- 
n'i  »■ :     d. 

Wayne  was  ten  years  older  than  Jason 
»  A»  learly  forty  now — and  he  had  always 
ire  not i  ^en  the  amused,  patronizing  attitude 
t  older  boys  sometimes  assume  with 
ir  younger  brothers.  Jason  had  a  deep 
ection  for  Wayne  and  a  secret  admira- 
n  for  this  reckless  older  brother  of  his 
0  came  and  went  so  mysteriously. 

iey  corresponded  irregularly.  In  the 

months  Wayne  had  been  in  Kokala, 

had  written  Jason  five  letters  which 

>w  comprised  a  thin  packet  in  his  desk, 

pped  around  with  a  rubber  band. 

A    few    months    from    now,    Jason 

oned,  there  would  be  another  letter 

from  some  out-of-the-way  place.    Or 

would   turn  up  unexpectedly,   with 

t  mysterious  smile  of  his,  as  he  had 

|rned  up  those  other  times. 

UT  it  was  no  use.  That  wrist  watch 

r«Jwith   its    smear   of   blood   and   its 

ton;   oken  strap  would  not  be  argued  down. 

.  Thai    son  felt  cold  and  ill.    There  was  no 

iestion  in  his  mind  that  disaster  had 

lally  overtaken  his  brother. 

He  needed  a  drink.    He  was  halfway 

huge  toss  the  dining  room  when  he  sud- 

;nly  stopped.  He  returned  to  the  living 

lepiu  »om  and  looked  in  the  second  drawer 

g  to  i     his  desk  where  he  kept  that  packet  of 

ileD  dyne's  letters. 

sent  The  letters  were  not  in  the  drawer.  He 
to  oked  through  the  other  drawers,  then 
off!  mong  the  papers  the  lady  burglar  had 
e     )  heedlessly  scattered  on  the  floor.    But 

le  letters  were  gone, 
i  hi    "This,"  Jason  thought,  "is  very  inter- 
re:  sting..  She  came  here  to  get  those  letters 
it  tm  nd  she  got  them." 

i  The  tantalizing  mystery  of  her  visit 

me  |  ras  explained.    But  what,  actually,  was 

^plained?  Why  had  that  girl  taken  such 

risk  to  steal  that  packet  of  letters? 

Tiey  told  of  Wayne's  going  to  Kauai 

nd  of  his  taking  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  the 

ompany  store  at  Kokala.    They  were 

ardly  more  than  brief  notes,  amusingly 

/ritten,   describing   the   slight   changes 

hat  had  taken  place  on  the  little  island 

ince  he  and  Jason  had  left  for  the  main- 

ind  with  their  parents  twenty  years  ago. 

The  telephone  rang  again. 

"Mr.  Amboy.    It's  Flack.    I'm  still  on 

ler  trail,  sir." 

There  was  an  excitement  in  his  valet's 
/oice  that  Jason  had  never  before  heard. 
\nd  it  occurred  to  him  that  Flack  was 
linally  doing  the  sort  of  thing  he  really 
preferred. 

Amused,  he  said,  "Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  phoning  from  a  booth  in  the 

lobby  of  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel. 

|[  followed  a  young  lady  here — at  least  I 

followed  the  young  lady  who  answers 

the    description    you    gave    me:    slim, 

darkly  tanned,  light  brown  hair,  wearing 

a  pink  satin  evening  gown,  a  blue  fox 

cape  and  silver  slippers.     Her  name  is 

Miss  Luana  Topping,  and  she's  from 

Kokala,  Kauai,  T.  H." 

"This  is  very  interesting,"  Jason  said. 

"Isn't  Kokala  where  your  brother  is, 

Mr.  Amboy?" 

"It's  where  he  was.    And  that's  why 
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it's  so  peculiarly  interesting.  Does  she 
know  you're  trailing  her?" 

"No,  sir.  She  had  a  taxi  waiting  down 
the  street  from  that  apartment  house. 
I  followed  her  here  in  another.  My 
securing  a  cab  at  that  time  of  night  was 
sheer  luck." 

"Is  Miss  Topping  registered,  at  the 
Drake?" 

"Yes,  sir.  And  she  came  directly  here, 
got  her  key  at  the  desk  and  went  up  to 
her  room.  My  suggestion  is  that  I  wait 
a  while.  I  have  the  feeling  she  is  coming 
back  down  again." 

"Very  well,  Flack,"  Jason  said.  "Now 
listen  carefully."  He  outlined  what 
Durkin  had  told  him;  he  spoke  of  the 
missing  letters.  Then:  "In  case  Miss 
Topping  doesn't  come  down  in  the  next 
couple  of  hours,  phone  me  again." 

"Very  well,  sir.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  your 
brother  is  all  right." 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  a  clear  blue 
sky  when  Flack  phoned  again. 

"Flack  reporting,  sir,"  the  valet  said 
crisply.  "I  am  now  at  the  airport.  Miss 
Topping  came  down  about  a  half-hour 
ago,  looking  very  beautiful  in  a  gray  hat 
and  a  gray  traveling  dress,  and  she  took 
the  airline  limousine  to  the  airport.  She 
has  no  luggage.  She  is  taking  the  seven 
o'clock  plane  for  Los  Angeles." 

"Can  you  get  a  seat  on  that  flight?" 
Jason  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  are  you  fixed  for  money?" 

"I  have  ample  funds,  sir." 

"All  right,  Flack.   Keep  on  her  trail." 

When  he  had  shaved,  showered  and 
dressed,  Jason  telephoned  an  old  friend, 
a  colonel  in  the  Transport  Service,  and 
said,  "How  do  I  get  out  to  Honolulu? 
It's  very  urgent." 

Colonel  Nordstrom  said  dryly,  "You 
might  swim.  You  can  get  a  special  Clip- 
per priority  only  by  act  of  God  through 
the  Navy  Department,  in  Washington. 
Your  only  hope  is  a  convoy.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  packed  with  island  people  clam- 
oring to  get  back  home.  Have  you  a 
military  reason?" 

"The  Army,"  Jason  said  promptly,  "is 
testing  three  trainers  powered  with  my 
engine  at  Wheeler  Field." 

"That  may  help.  Can  you  leave  on 
twenty-four  hours'  notice?" 

"I  can  leave  on  an  hour's  notice." 

"Very  well,  Jason.  Departures  are  a 
deadly  secret,  as  you  know,  but  I  might 
suggest  that  you  get  packed.  Stand  by. 
Don't  leave  that  telephone.  I'll  get  to 
work  on  it.' 

JASON  next  telephoned  several  people 
he  knew  who  had  lived  until  recently 
in  Hawaii. 

None  of  them  knew  Luana  Topping, 
although  three  of  them  knew  her  by 
reputation.  She  was  a  famous  island 
beauty  who  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Hi- 
ram Grazzard  of  the  well-known  Graz- 
zard  clan  which  owned  extensive  sugar 
and  pineapple  properties  on  Kauai  and 
other  islands. 

Miss  Topping  was  evidently  a  ward  of 
Mrs.  Grazzard's  and  served  her  in  a 
somewhat  anomalous  capacity.  She  was 
part  secretary,  part  companion.  She 
lived  with  Mrs.  Grazzard  in  the  big  old 
plantation  house  near  Kokala.  There 
were  rumors  that  Luana  Topping  was 
engaged  to  Berth  Grazzard's  son  Lorrin. 

It  was  probable,  Jason  reasoned,  that 
Wayne's  disappearance  was  explained 
by  some  of  this.  Wayne  had  slyly  said 
that  he  was  going  to  the  islands  in  the 
interests  of  the  family  fortunes.  If  he 
hadn't  been  joking,  what  had  he  meant? 
Twenty  years  ago  the  two  boys  had  left 
Kokala  with  their  mother  and  father 
when  Mr.  Amboy  had  been  discharged 
by  his  cousin's  wife,  Mrs.  Hiram  Graz- 
zard, from  his  position  as  superintendent 


precious  fuel! 


"See,  Whitey — we  can  still 
be  warm  without  using 
too   much  precious  fuel. 

"Yes,  Blackie  — but  what 
should  people  do  who 
have  no  fireplaces?" 


IMPORTANT 


The  less  fuel  we  all  use  this 
winter,  the  more  tankers,  trucks  and 
manpower  will  be  available  for  the 
nation's  war  emergency  I  You  can 
save  up  to  50%  of  your  fuel:  1.  by 
checking  your  heating  equipment — 
to  make  sure  it  runs  properly  I  2.  by 
making  sure  your  home  is  heat-tight 
—  to  prevent  leakage!  For  a  practi- 
cal list  of  fuel-saving  suggestions, 
consult  your  local   heating  expert. 
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TAYLOR'S 

WW  YORK  SWTl 

.     DRY 
SAUTERNES 

WINE 


■)  nampagiiv 


Here  are  three  fine 
wines  —  especially 
appropriate  forthe 
Holidays.  But  any 
TAYLOR  Wine  will 
'  bring  you  that  ex- 
tra taste  thrill  we 
call  Captured  Flavor.  You'll  find 
Taylor's  on  wine  lists  . . .  and  on 
sale  . . .  nearly  everywhere. 


TAYLOR 

k  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  CELLARS j 

V    AT  HAMMONDSPORT,   * 

NEW  YORK 


/y  10c  for 
■/44-poge 

looklet,  including 
Mart  ho  Washington's 
fovorite  wine-recipes! 
An  addition  to  Amer- 
icano !  '•-•  Write  to 
The  Toylor  Wine  Co., 
Hammondsport,   N.  Y. 


of  the  Kokala  sugar  mill.  It  seemed  un- 
reasonable that  Wayne  would  have  re- 
turned to  Kokala  because  of  that  ancient 
wrong,  if  it  had  been  a  wrong.  Yet  he 
had  mentioned  Hiram  Grazzani's  will. 

It  was  much  more  likely  that  Wayne 
had  followed  the  Topping  girl  to  Kokala 
and  had  become  involved  with  her.  And 
it  it  were  true  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Lorrin  Grazzard,  then  it  wasn't  hard  to 
understand  why  Wayne  had  left  Kokala 
hurriedly,  or  why  Miss  Topping  had 
come  here  to  steal  his  letters. 

This  seemed,  to  Jason,  the  most  logical 
explanation  for  his  brother's  disappear- 
ance, the  somewhat  grisly  evidence  of 
that  wrist  watch  to  the  contrary. 

AT  a  little  after  three,  Flack  phoned 
L  again.  He  was  back  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  said,  in  a  booth  in  a  department 
store  on  Sutter  Street.  Miss  Topping  was, 
at  the  moment,  buying  lingerie,  and  she 
was  buying  great  quantities  of  it. 

"I  am  beginning  to  see  a  pattern," 
Flack  said.  "She's  been  shopping  ever 
since  we  returned.  Hat  stores  and  shoe 
stores  and  beauty  shops  and  department 
stores.  Unless  I'm  mistaken,  Mr.  Am- 
boy,  she  is  buying  a  trousseau." 

"When  a  girl  from  the  islands  goes 
shopping  in  San  Francisco,"  Jason  said, 
"she  always  seems  to  be  buying  a  trous- 
seau.   What  happened  in  Los  Angeles?" 

"We  went  to  a  church  wedding," 
Flack  said,  "in  Hollywood.  A  Miss  Joy 
Pembrook  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Rodney 
Fulbertson,  and  Miss  Topping  was  the 
maid  of  honor.  Miss  Topping  went  di- 
rectly to  Miss  Pembrook's  house  in  Hol- 
lywood, and  from  there  she  and  several 
carloads  of  other  people  went  to  the 
church. 

"That  was  all  Miss  Topping  did  in 
Hollywood.  The  moment  she  had 
thrown  the  last  of  her  rice,  she  jumped 
into  a  cab  that  was  waiting  and  it  was  a 
race  with  time  to  catch  the  noon  plane. 
Fate  was  smiling  on  me  again,  Mr.  Am- 
boy,  and  I  got  a  seat." 

"Does  she  knew  you're  trailing  her?" 

"She's  growing  suspicious.  She's  tried 
several  dodges  to  escape  me,  but  I've 
managed  to  keep  up  with  her.  Does  the 
name  Grazzard  have  any  significance, 
Mr.  Amboy?" 

"Yes." 

"One  of  Miss  Topping's  stops  was  the 
ticket  office  of  the  Matson  Line.  As  you 
know,  sir,  the  Army  Transport  service 
has  made  Matson  the  official  agency  for 
handling  all  civilian  applications  for 
bookings  to  Honolulu.  I  heard  a  clerk 
advise  Miss  Topping  to  tell  the  Graz- 
zard party  to  stand  by  for  immediate 
notification.  I  rather  suspect  a  convoy 
is  sailing  immediately.  You  will  be  go- 
ing to  Honolulu  as  soon  as  you  can, 
won't  you,  sir?" 

"It's  a  military  secret,"  Jason  an- 
swered, "but  that's  my  intention.  You 
can  stop  following  Miss  Topping." 


"And,  of  course,  you  won't  be  plan- 
ning to  take  me?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  impossible  in  these 
times,  Flack." 

"1  hate  to  be  left  behind,  sir.  They 
tell  me  it's  a  very  exciting  experience. 
1  in  sine  I  would  be  of  great  use  to  you, 
Mr.  Amboy.  You  may  be  in  great  dan- 
ger. With  your  carelessness,  anything 
may  happen  to  you.  You  really  need 
me  to  look  alto  you." 

"I  appreciate  your  feelings.  Flack,  but 
I'll  have  to  get  along  without  you." 

"Very  well,  sir.  Have  you  applied  for 
a  booking.'" 

"Yes.  Colonel  Nordstrom  is  working 
on  it." 

"That  means  you  will  probably  be 
given  a  1-A  priority,  Mr.  Amboy.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  attend  to  some  personal 
matters  for  the  next  hour  or  so?" 

"Go  ahead." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  If,  in  the  future,  I 
should  see  you  under  strange  circum- 
stances, I  think  I  should  warn  you  that 
I  will  be  using  a  different  name.  My 
name  will  be  Rodpey  K.  Kitchener,  sir. 
I've  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum.  I  used  that 
name  when  I  was  an  operating  engineer. 
My  union  card  is  made  out  in  that 
name." 

Jason  said  suspiciously,  "What's  this 
all  about,  Flack?  Why  are  you  being  so 
darned  mysterious?" 

"I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand, 
Mr.  Amboy,"  Flack  said  stiffly.  "And 
another  point:  If  you  should  happen  to 
see  me  in  the  near  future  wearing  a  dis- 
guise, I  hope  you  will  understand." 

"Understand  what?"  Jason  cried. 
"Flack!  What  are  you  up  to?" 

"I  can't  explain  it  over  the  phone,  Mr. 
Amboy.  Please  take  my  word  for  it  that 
I  am  using  my  best  judgment  and  think- 
ing only  of  your  interests.  Goodby,  sir," 
Flack  concluded  somewhat  ominously, 
"until  later." 

"Flack!"  Jason  yelled.  But  the  line 
was  empty. 

He  had  little  time  to  speculate  on  the 
mysterious  attitudes  and  activities  of 
Flack.  A  telephone  call  came  a  few  min- 
utes later  from  the  Matson  Line,  re- 
questing him  to  call  at  their  office. 

PIER  32  was  in  a  state  of  bustling 
military  activity.  Troops  guarded  it. 
Troops  were  filing  aboard  the  liner  tied 
up  in  the  slip  beside  it.  Baggagemen  with 
handtrucks  were  wheeling  field  lockers 
and  equipment  to  a  pile  that  was  being 
hoisted  aboard,  a  ton  at  a  time,  in  a 
cargo  net.  And  over  all  the  scene  hung 
the  smell  of  old  cargoes  and  oakum  and 
the  deathless  smell  of  the  sea. 

The  Tasmania,  once  a  famous  snow- 
white  ship  in  the  transpacific  luxury 
trade,  now  loomed  dull  and  gray  against 
the  reddening  afternoon  sky.  She  looked 
grim  and  warlike.  The  long  barrels  of 
deck  guns  in  her  bows  and  the  large- 
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caliber  machine  guns  on  her  bridge  wi 
looked  black  against  the  sky. 

Jason  showed  his  ticket  to  a  milit 
policeman.  A  man  in  dungarees  asl 
him  his  stateroom  number  and  took 
suitcases. 

Jason  had  paid  his  driver  and  star 
to  enter  the  pier  shed  when  he  saw 
girl  in  gray  who  had  just  alighted  fror 
cab  ahead  of  his.    Her  puisc  vsas  o| 
and  she  was  searching  through  it     I 
back  was  partly  turned  to  him,  so  ti 
all  he  saw  of  her  face  just  then  was 
curve  of  a  darkly   tanned  check, 
wore  a  gray  hat.    She  had  light  broi 
hair  that  fell  in  a  soft  wave  to  her  sho 
ders. 

THE  next  moment  he  heard  her  voi 
and  he  remained  no  longer  in  dou 
for  it  was  the  same  melodious  voice  tl 
had  said  to  him,  the  last  time  he  h 
heard  it,  "I'm  sorry  I  must  leave  you 
trussed  up,  Mr.  Amboy." 

She  was  saying,  in  dismay,  "It's  funi 
I  can't  find  it  here.  It  just  isn't  here." 

She  was  gazing  with  a  helpless  air 
the  taxi  driver  and  the  taxi  driver  w 
gazing  back  at  her  with  unrelenti 
firmness. 

Jason  said,  "May  I  be  of  any  assi 
ance?" 

Turning,  the  girl  had  flashed  him 
dazzling  smile  and  a  grateful  glance  fro 
dark  green  eyes.  For  a  moment  b 
smile  was  fixed  as  she  recognized  hii 
as  if  it  were  frozen.  Then  she  ran  h 
eyes  slowly  down  the  length  of  him,  y 
his  shoes,  then  slowly  back  up  to  r 
face,  considering  this  tall,  grave-ey>  | 
young  man  with  his  slow  grin,  his  qui< 
purposeful  air 

She  said  in  that  low,  melodious  voic 
"Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  Are  you  ta 
ing  this  ship?" 

Jason  nodded.  "Yes,  I  am,"  he  sai 
watching  the  play  of  light  in  her  gret 
eyes. 

"Well,  I  was  told  not  to  tell  it  to 
soul,  but  so  am  I,"  she  said,  and  si 
laughed  apologetically.  "And  I  seem  i 
have  lost  my  money." 

He  wondered  for  an  uneasy  momei 
if  Flack  had,  on  some  whimsical  inf  : 
pulse,  picked  her  pocketbook.     It  wJ 
possible,  although  it  seemed  a  pointle 
thing  to  do. 

"Let  me   attend   to   it,"  Jason   sail 
"We'll  balance  our  books  when  we'ij, 
aboard." 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  narrowin 
glance,  but  Jason  was  blandly  smilinj 

"Thank  you!"  she  said.  "It's  a  dolla 
Will  you  give  him  a  dollar  and  a  hall 
I  feel  so  silly." 

"Won't  you  need  more  for  tips  an 
things?"  jjnf:! 

"Oh,  thanks,  no." 

A  man  had  taken  charge  of  her  luf 
gage.   She  waited  for  Jason  to  pay  he  ; 
driver  and,  when  he  had,  they  started  t 
enter  the  pier  shed 
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was  saying  lightly,  "I'm  so  care- 
rith  money — "  when  they  were  sur- 
ged by  a  group  of  men. 
fell!    Mr.   Amboy!"  one  of  them 


oisterously.    "You  aren't  doing  a 
honeymoon  on  us  by  any  chance, 

-  >u?"    ' 

'"  re've   barely   met,"   Miss  Topping 
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'hat    a    pity!"    the    first    reporter 
ed.    "It  would  have  been  so  nice, 
t  you  Luana  Topping?" 
am.    And  I'm  engaged  to  Lorrin 
Izard." 

ut  how  wonderful.  Is  he  aboard?" 
m  sure  I  don't  know."  Miss  Top- 
pushed  her  way  past  them  and  ran 
he  pier  shed. 

fs  too  bad,  Jason,"  one  of  the  re- 
rs  said.  "I  hope  we  didn't  spoil 
ling  for  you." 

ou   heard   what   she   said,"   Jason 

"All  you  did  was  waste  some  time." 

lot,"  one  of  the  reporters  said,  "if 


don't  waste  yours  on  the  way  to 
Dlulu.  By  the  way,  why  are  you  go- 
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K.Ii 

here 

leSia|D  Honolulu?  Is  it  hush-hush?  There 
lots  of  rumors  flying  around  town 

"*  tyou." 

V'hat  kind  of  rumors?" 

"!  as  "hat  you've  sold  your  engine  to  the 
sh  government." 

"^  "hat  one  hasn't  caught  up  with  me 

««'    Jason  said. 

nent 

ILONEL  NORDSTROM  had  inter- 
rupted Jason  by  a  telephone  call  in 
"i  nidst  of  his  packing  to  tell  him  he 
extremely  fortunate  in  being  as- 
■*  d  to  a  stateroom  with  exclusive  oc- 
ncy — a  last-minute  cancellation  by 
gadier  general. 

son  did  not  appreciate  his  good  for- 

until  he  had  looked  about  the  ship 

tie  and  had  found  his  stateroom. 

cocktail  room  had  become  a  sick 

The  huge  lounge  room,  the  music 

n  and  the  ballroom  were  packed  with 

ie-decker  steel  bunks.  He  had  heard 

the  Tasmania  had  been  converted 

a  troopship,  but  he  had  not  quite 

zed  what  that  meant. 

™  tlmost    all   of  .the    staterooms    into 

al  i  bh  he  glanced  had  been  stripped  of 

It  *  r  luxurious  beds  and  other  furniture 

Mil  i  now  contained  triple-decker  bunks. 

>ms  originally  intended  for  two  occu- 

1 1  ts  now  housed  six,  nine,  or  twelve. 

|!!  tateroom  327  was  one  of  the  few  that 

not  been  violated.   It  was  spacious. 

™  iad  twin  beds,  twin  dressers,  large 

ii  i  portholes  painted  thickly  with  blue 

doll  it,  and  a  bathroom. 

hi  !is  two  suitcases  were  at  the  foot  of 

of  the  beds.  He  went  out,  and  wan- 

» I  bd  about  the  ship,  looking  for  Miss 

>ping.      Corridors    and    decks    were 

.vded  with  men  in  uniform  and  with 

ri  ;r  men,  civilians,  whom  he  took  to 

yi  lefense  workers — mechanics,  carpen- 

,  plumbers,   electricians,   heavy-ma- 

lery  operators,  all  being  rushed  to 

islands. 

-  le  could  not  find  the  girl.  Because 
afternoon  was  growing  cold  he  re- 
led  to  his  stateroom  for  his  topcoat. 
le  opened  a  door  that  he  thought  was 
stateroom  door  and  found  himself 
e  to  face  with  a  slender  blond  girl  in 
hite  terry-cloth  dressing  gown.  They 
ed  at  each  other  a  moment,  then  she 
hered  the  white  robe  more  securely 
ut  her  and  said  gaily,  "Well,  isn't  this 
!  Are  we  sharing  this  cabin?" 
ason  glanced  quickly  about  the  state- 
in.  It  was  his  own,  or  identical  with 
own,  even  to  the  luggage  that  was 
ked  near  one  of  the  beds.  At  least, 
ooked  like  his  luggage. 
!e  was  blushing.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said, 
t  are  you  sure  this  is  your  state- 
m?" 

'Quite  sure,"  the  girl  said,  "or  reason- 
y  sure."  Her  mouth  was  cynical,  but 
y  her  large  round   blue  eyes  were 


laughing  at  him.  She  tossed  up  her  head, 
and  blond  curls  danced.  "By  the  way," 
she  said  amiably,  "do  you  happen,  by 
some  outside  chance,  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  your  stateroom,  or  are  you  just 
going  around  opening  doors  until  you — " 

"It's  three  twenty-seven." 

"Then  you're  just  ten  numbers  off — 
really  not  bad  for  a  beginner!  This  is 
three  thirty-seven." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  Jason  said.  His 
face  was  hot.  He  had  the  curious  feel- 
ing that  he  had  met  this  girl  somewhere, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  she  was  a  type. 
She  was  a  type,  anyway — the  type  of 
whom  you  are  sure  to  meet  at  least  one 
at  every  large  cocktail  party,  the  type 
that,  a  few  evenings  later,  you  find  your- 
self taking  to  some  expensive  place  for 
dinner  and  dancing. 

He  found  his  stateroom  without  fur- 
ther adventures,  secured  his  topcoat  and 
went  on  deck.  He  tried  A-deck,  and 
when  he  didn't  find  Miss  Topping  there, 
he  tried  B-deck.  And  there  he  found 
her,  leaning  out  of  one  of  the  wide  win- 
dows with  which  the  side  of  B-deck  was 
lined.  The  window  was  wide  enough  for 
the  two  of  them. 

She  was  crying.  She  was  dabbing  at 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 

Jason  stopped  beside  her  and  said 
gravely,  "Sailings  are  so  sad." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with 
one  eye  and  held  her  handkerchief  over 
the  other. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it's  you.  Yes,  aren't 
they?  And  on  top  of  that  I've  got  some- 
thing in  my  eye.  Will  you  look?" 

Jason  looked.  He  held  down  her 
lower  eyelid  and  he  found  the  cinder. 
He  made  a  spill  of  a  corner  of  his  hand- 
kerchief. Miss  Topping  held  her  head 
back.  She  kept  her  eyes  closed.  She 
was  helpless  and  appealing  and  her 
mouth  was  sad. 

"You  always  seem  to  come  along  at 
such  opportune  times,"  she  said. 

Jason's  hands  were  clumsy,  but  he  ex- 
tracted the  cinder.  "There,"  he  said. 

She  held  her  eyes  shut  against  their 
watering.  She  opened  them  a  moment 
and  tried  to  look  at  him. 

"That  was  awfully  thoughtful  of  you," 
she  said.  "You're  awfully  efficient,  aren't 
you?" 

"Well,  so  often  a  person's  hands  are 
tied  when  he  wants  to  be  useful,"  Jason 
answered.  When  she  kept  her  eyes  shut, 
he  said  quickly,  "Isn't  it  a  pity?  You 
need  a  drink.  We  both  need  a  drink. 
But  we  can't  drink.  The  bar  is  now  a 
hospital." 

"Sometimes,"  the  girl  said,  "a  ship 
will  anchor  in  the  bay  for  days  until  the 
rest  of  the  convoy  is  ready.  You  just 
stay  out  there  and  look  at  the  city 
lights." 

A  DEEP  metallic  voice  boomed  from 
a  loud-speaker  on  the  wall  behind 
them:  "Attention,  all  passengers!  The 
captain  of  this  ship  is  speaking.  You  are 
instructed  to  wear  your  life  jackets  at 
all  times.  You  will  find  your  life  jackets 
under  your  bunks.  Wear  them  at  all 
times.  Do  not  take  them  off  and  use 
them  as  furniture. 

"The  portholes  and  windows  of  this 
ship  are  not  to  be  opened  at  any  time. 
Complete  blackout  will  be  observed 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  each  day.  No 
smoking  will  be  allowed  on  deck  during 
blackout.  All  passengers  are  forbidden 
to  go  near  the  guns  at  the  bow  and  the 
stern.  Do  not  throw  anything  overboard 
at  any  time." 

Miss  Topping  was  looking  at  Jason. 
Her  expression  seemed  to  contain  no 
alarm  or  fear.  She  seemed  to  be  won- 
dering about  him. 

"If  anything  happens,"  she  said,  "I 
think  I'll  decide  to  be  near  you.  You're 
so  efficient." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Now  you  can  shop  for  "Him".  .  . 
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Give  Him  a  Gift  Certificate  for  a 

LEE  HAT 


Lee  Pre-Blocked  $5.00 


The  Lee  Pre-Blocked  hat  is  made  already  creased  just 
the  way  he'll  want  to  wear  it — ready  to  put  on!  Lee  also 
makes  the  Pre-Blocked  hat  in  the  Water-Bloc*  at  36.50. 

LEE  HATS 

358  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York 


•Retr.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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SORRY,  but  we  won't  be  able  to 
solve  any  more  CIVILIAN  shav- 
ing problems  until  after  the  war. 
The  Rolls  Safety  Razor,  with 
its  ONE  hollow-ground,  Sheffield 
Steel  blade,  is  now  available  only 
to  U.  S.  Post  Exchanges  and  Ships 
Service  Stores. 

We  regret  that  this  restricted 


output  will  disappoint  many  thou- 
sands of  civilians.  However,  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  for  this  com- 

Elete  shaving  instrument,  with  its 
one  and  strop  in  a  compact,  con- 
venient case,  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. We  are  sure  you  would  want 
us  to  serve  our  armed  forces  first. 

When  your  Rolls  Razor  needs  service  or  adjustment,  send  us  your 
complete  instrument.  This  will  enable  us  to  check  all  parts  and 
operations,  thus  assuring  many  more  years  of  trouble-free  shaving. 
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PORTION  OF  LUNG, 
NORMALLY 
NOURISHED  BY 
BLOCKED  BRANCH, 
DIES. 


CLOT  IN 
FEMORAL  VEIN 


Block  thai 
Bloodclot! 

By  Hannah  Lees 


Because  some  cows  died  after 
intf  spoiled  sweet  clover,  your 
tor  will  have  a  new  weapon  aga 
the  dreaded  embolism.  It's  so  i 
in  fact,  that  it's  a  medical  ra 
still  unfamiliar  to  most  physic 


THIS  is  a  story  in  which  the  villa 
also  the  hero,  in  which  a  drug 
a  completely  unpronounceable  r 
started  out  looking  like  a  simple  wild  fl< 
(when,  oddly  enough,  it  was  the  villain) 
ended  up  looking  like  a  little  pile  of 
guette  diamonds  (when  it  became  the  L 
It's  a  story  of  scientists  spending  j 
learning  how  to  keep  our  blood  from 
ing  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  you 
I  would  say  it  could  do — clot;  and  how 
only  succeeded  with  the  help  of  a  co 
of  bright  veterinarians  and  a  few  hun> 
tons  of  sweet  clover. 

It  starts  with  the  sweet  clover.  Thirt 
so  years  ago,  this  little  plant  was  just  ai 
as  highly  valued  by  farmers  as  ragwee. 
goldenrod.  Then  some  of  the  more  thi 
of  them,  watching  their  cattle  browse  1 
pily  on  it  in  the  fields,  began  raising  sa 
clover  for  winter  fodder.  Cheap,  eas; 
grow,  good  for  the  cattle,  it  seemed  to  i 
everything.  All  the  farmers  in  the  nortf 
cattle  country  began  adding  it  to  their  cr 

But  then  things  began  to  happen 
took  their  minds  off  sweet  clover.  A  coi 
of  new  diseases  broke  out  among  the  ca 
One  mysterious  disease  seemed  a  I  way; 
attack  the  finest  and  healthiest  cows  in 
herd.   They  would  develop  huge  swelli 
under  their  skin,  sometimes  as  big  i 
football,  sometimes  twice  as  big.  When 
punctured  these  swellings  they  would 
full  of  blood.  The  cattle  would  die.  Vet 
narians  couldn't  understand  it.  When  t 
autopsied  the  cows,  all  they  found  w 
profuse  hemorrhages  all  through  the  bi 
of  the  cow,  but  no  other  sign  of  diseasi 
account  for  it. 

Then  a  new  problem  came  along.  Ca 
with  too  much  temperament  frequei 
have  to  be  dehorned,  bulls  frequently 
castrated;  relatively  simple  operations  b( 
that  had  always  been  performed  with 
difficulty.  Suddenly,  now,  animals  begar 
bleed  to  death  after  dehorning  or  cash 
ing.  Cows  began  to  bleed  to  death  al 
calving.  Yet  no  tests  either  on  live  ca 
or  by  post-mortem  could  find  any  cause 
this  strange  bleeding  except  that  their  blc 
just  didn't  seem  to  clot. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Veterina: 
all  over  this  country  and  in  Canada 
work  to  find  the  answer.  And  then  in  1 
at  just  about  the  same  time,  a  Can 
named  Schofield  and  a  North  Dakotan 
named  Roderick  discovered  that  all  the 
tie  that  had  developed  any  of  these 
terious  bleeding  troubles  had  been  fei 
on  that  fine  new  fodder,  sweet  clover. 

They  studied  the  pretty  little  plant 
the  pink  or  white  flower,  looking  for  soi 
poison  in  it.  They  studied  it,  looking  i 
some  food  deficiency,  some  vital  missi 
vitamin.  For  a  while  they  were  sure  it  mi 
be  a  microorganism  causing  the  troub 
because  it  had  developed  by  now  that  or 
cattle  which  fed  on  spoiled  clover  (clo1. 
that  had  been  improperly  cured  and  drie 
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developed  these  bleeding  troubles.  But 
they  couldn't  grow  any  significant  micro- 
organism from  clover,  no  matter  how 
spoiled  and  moldy  it  was.  The  only  thing 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  your  cattle  away 
from  spoiled  clover  and  forget  about  it. 

But,  of  course,  they  couldn't  forget 
about  it.  The  farmers  maybe,  but  not 
Doctor  Schofield  and  Doctor  Roderick. 
Gradually  other  experts  got  curious 
about  it,  too,  and  finally,  after  about  fif- 
teen years  of  trial  and  error  and  slowly 
piling  fact  on  fact,  a  Doctor  Link  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  that  the  stuff  in  sweet  clover 
that  caused  the  hemorrhaging  among 
cattle  was  a  coumarin. 

A  coumarin  is  one  of  the  many  chemi- 
cal substances  that  make  up  the  complex 
chemical  compound  we  call  sweet  clover, 
but  this  wasn't  just  any  coumarin  of 
which  there  are  some  sixty  or  more.  This 
was  a  very  special  coumarin  which  only 
developed  in  the  presence  of  mold  from 
a  mixture  of  coumarins  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  and  a  touch  of  methylene.  This 
was  a  coumarin  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name  which  science  shortened  to  di- 
coumarin. 

From  Cattle  to  Humans 

Now  whether  Doctor  Link  was  strictly 
cattle-minded,  or  whether  it  was  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  that  he  might  be  doing 
something  useful  for  humans,  too,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  all  the  while 
he  was  working  on  clover  and  cattle,  an- 
other group  of  scientists,  by  odd  coinci- 
dence, had  been  working  on  human 
blood  to  try  to  find  something  that  would 
keep  it  from  clotting. 

They  had  succeeded,  too.  There  was 
a  substance  which  could  be  extracted 
from  certain  tissues,  particularly  the 
lungs  and  the  liver,  called  heparin.  It 
was  a  fairly  unsatisfactory  substance, 
but  when  injected  into  the  blood  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  it  did  actually  lengthen 
the  clotting  time  from  around  five  min- 
utes, which  is  normal,  to  as  much  as 
half  an  hour. 

This  wasn't  just  idle  curiosity.  It  was 
extremely  valuable.  There  are  times 
when  you  want  your  blood  to  clot.  When 
you  cut  yourself  shaving  or  when  you 
get  a  nosebleed,  you  want  it  to  clot,  and 
fast.  But  there  are  other  times  when  you 
very  much  wish  that  it  wouldn't.  Or  if 
you're  not  informed  enough  to  feel  this 
way,  your  doctor  may  be. 

Whenever  a  blood  vessel  is  cut  or  in- 
jured, often  when  a  blood  vessel  simply 
develops  an  inflammation,  a  clot  of  blood 
collects  at  the  spot  of  the  injury.  This  is 
a  thrombus,  necessary  at  times,  of  course, 
to  keep  us  from  bleeding  to  death.  But 
if  the  clot  gets  too  big,  a  piece  of  it,  an 
embolus,  is  apt  to  break  off  and  go  swim- 
ming away  through  the  blood  stream. 

Veins  are  fairly  roomy,  so  if  an  embo- 
lus gets  loose  in  a  vein,  it  is  likely  to  keep 
right  on  swimming  till  it  reaches  the  heart 
and  right  on  through  the  heart  and  into 
one  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  But  the 
pulmonary  arteries  become  smaller  in 
the  lungs,  so  eventually  the  embolus  will 
stick,  blocking  the  blood  supply  to  a 
large  part  of  the  lungs  and  causing  no 
joy  to  anyone. 

Thrombi  may  also  form  in  the  veins  of 
our  legs  if  we  have  to  stay  in  bed  a  long 
time.  The  blood  circulates  much  more 
slowly  in  our  veins  than  in  our  arteries 
and  much  more  slowly  in  our  legs  than 
in  the  rest  of  us,  because  they're  farthest 
away  from  the  heart.  If  the  circulation 
gets  sluggish  enough,  an  inflammation 
may  develop  somewhere  in  a  vein,  a  clot 
is  likely  to  form,  and  you  have  throm- 
bophlebitis. Your  leg  will  swell  and  hurt, 
but  what's  worse,  there  is  danger  of  an 
embolus  breaking  off  and  starting  a  lit- 


tle trip  that  may  end  up  in  your  lungs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  and 
remove  an  embolus  from  the  lungs.  The 
thing  to  do  is  put  you  in  an  oxygen  tent 
and  pray  that  the  embolus  will  absorb  in 
time — which  it  may  or  may  not.  But  if 
you  could  be  given  something  to  keep 
your  blood  from  clotting  too  readily, 
you'd  be  a  lot  less  likely  to  get  an  embo- 
lism. That  is  where  heparin  came  in. 
They  tried  it  and,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
it  worked. 

A  thrombus,  of  course,  can  also  form 
in  an  artery  if  a  patient  has  arteriosclero- 
sis, or  right  in  the  lining  of  the  heart  if 
one  has  certain  kinds  of  heart  disease. 
When  this  happens,  an  embolus  break- 
ing off  will  go  tearing  through  the  artery 
till  it  comes  to  the  first  spot  narrower 
than  it  is.   There  it  stops. 

When  that  happens,  there's  no  ques- 
tion of  waiting  for  the  embolus  to  ab- 
sorb. You  haven't  time.  The  artery  has 
to  be  opened  and  the  embolus  removed 
before  the  arm  or  leg  becomes  gangre- 
nous— before,  in  fact,  the  patient  dies. 
Doctors  have  found  heparin  remarkably 
useful  here,  both  to  prevent  the  embolus 
from  forming  in  the  first  place,  and  if 
one  has  formed  and  has  to  be  removed, 
to  keep  fresh  thrombi  from  forming 
where  the  artery  has  been  injured  by  the 
operation. 

I  know  at  least  one  man  who  is  con- 
tributing a  good  deal  to  sulfa  research 
today  just  because  of  vascular  surgery 
and  heparin.  He  got  a  coronary  throm- 
bosis followed  by  an  embolism  in  the 
large  artery  that  branches  off  to  both 
legs.  The  blood  supply  was  cut  off  from 
his  legs  completely.  He  would  have  lost 
the  legs  and  probably  died  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  some  swift  and  brilliant  vascu- 
lar surgery.  He  might  still  have  been 
killed  by  one  or  more  thromboses  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
heparin. 

But  heparin  hasn't  been  used  as  widely 
as  all  this  might  sound  and  for  a  very 
practical  little  reason:  It  has  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  such  a  complicated  and  elab- 
orate process  that  the  average  daily  dose 
for  the  average  patient  costs  something 
like  twenty  dollars. 

Heparin  Has  Its  Drawbacks 

Another  difficulty  in  using  heparin  is 
that  it  has  to  be  given  right  into  the  vein, 
where  it  begins  to  do  its  stuff  at  once  and 
is  soon  used  up.  So  either  it  must  be 
given  by  the  continuous  slow-drip 
method,  which  is  inconvenient  and  un- 
comfortable, or  else  the  coagulation  time 
of  the  blood  will  not  be  slow  enough  to 
do  any  good,  part  of  the  time,  and  will 
perhaps  be  dangerously  slow,  the  rest. 
And  that  brings  us  to  dicoumarin,  which 
also  slows  the  clotting  time  of  the  blood 
— as  you  and  a  good  many  farmers  up  in 
the  cattle  country  may  remember. 

Dicoumarin  would  probably  also  be  a 
luxury  item  if  it  had  to  be  extracted  at 
length  from  spoiled  sweet  clover.  But  it 
doesn't.  Doctor  Link  and  his  lads  in 
Wisconsin  can  now  make  a  bunch  of 
handsome  white  crystals — that's  where 
the  diamonds  come  in— right  in  the  labo- 
ratory, that  are  just  as  good  anticoagu- 
lants as  if  they'd  grown  and  flowered  out 
in  the  field,  and  a  lot  easier  to  use,  just 
as  good  anticoagulants  as  that  luxury 
drug  heparin  and  easier  to  administer. 

How  do  they  know?  They've  tried  it — 
first  on  rabbits  (because  dicoumarin  is 
still  very,  very  new)  and  then  cautiously 
on  patients.  They  tried  it  hypodermically 
and  they  tried  it  by  mouth,  and  it  worked 
just  as  well  by  mouth,  slowing  the  coagu- 
lation time  of  the  blood  down  to  as  much 
as  thirty  minutes,  which  is  as  slow  as  any 
doctor  would  care  to  see  it.  What's  more, 
a  single  dose  of  dicoumarin  didn't  cause 


danger  of  hemorrhage  the  way  a  single 
large  dose  of  heparin  sometimes  did,  be- 
cause, being  absorbed  through  the  intes- 
tines, most  of  it  apparently  stayed  there 
and  was  used  up  as  needed.  This  is  im- 
portant because  individual  susceptibility 
to  these  anticoagulants  varies  tremen- 
dously. The  same  dose  of  heparin  will 
slow  the  coagulation  time  of  one  per- 
son's blood  only  ten  minutes  while  it  will 
slow  another  person's  as  much  as  thirty 
or  forty  minutes — which  is  right  up  to 
the  danger  point  of  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage all  over  the  body. 

It  takes  from  twenty-four  to  seventy- 
two  hours  for  dicoumarin  to  begin  to 
be  effective,  and  this  isn't  really  a  seri- 
ous drawback.  It  can  be  given  pre- 
operative^ for  postoperative  results,  and 
a  doctor  wanting  immediate  results  can 
always  give  heparin  and  dicoumarin  to- 
gether for  the  first  day  and  then  keep  on 
with  dicoumarin  alone. 

There  haven't  been  many  reports  yet 
on  just  how  valuable  dicoumarin  is  in 
preventing  embolism.  There  can't  be, 
you  see,  till  it  has  been  given  to  thou- 
sands of  patients,  and  the  incidence  of 
embolism  compared  with  the  previous 
incidence.  But  there  have  been  reports 
of  it  being  given  to  people  with  throm- 
bophlebitis, to  people  after  vascular  sur- 
gery, and  as  a  preventive  after  major 
operations.  As  far  as  doctors  can  tell, 
it  does  everything  good  that  heparin  does 
and  doesn't  do  quite  a  few  of  the  bad 
things,  including  the  draining  of  the  bank 
account. 

Some  scientists  believe  that  it  may 
eventually  be  given  routinely  after  all 
major  operations  because,  though  the 
incidence  of  embolism  isn't  terribly  high, 
it  is  serious  enough,  when  it  does  happen, 
to  make  any  effort  to  prevent  it  more 
than  worth  while.  And  that  makes  di- 
coumarin particularly  important  today, 
with  thousands  of  large-scale  injuries 
looking  like  inevitable  news  in  the  next 
few  years.  Dicoumarin  may  bring  a 
good  many  soldiers  back  to  civil  life, 
who  otherwise  might  have  died  as  sol- 
diers. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  delicate 
little  balancing  trick  of  giving  enough  di- 
coumarin to  prevent  embolism  and  not 
enough  to  cause  danger  of  hemorrhage, 
but  doctors  seem  to  be  proving  equal  to 
this.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  they 
run  into  beginning  hemorrhage  or  into 
abnormally  long  coagulation  time,  they 
have  found  that  stopping  the  dicoumarin 
and  transfusing  fresh  whole  blood  speeds 
the  clotting  mechanism  right  up  again. 

But  out  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  they're  not  so  much 
interested  in  dicoumarin  as  an  anticoagu- 
lant any  more.  What  they  want  to  do 
now  is  grow  a  new  strain  of  sweet  clover 
that  is  sufficiently  low  in  coumarins  so 
that  it  won't  make  cattle  hemorrhage  no 
matter  how  spoiled  it  gets.  *** 


SOLE  MATES 

My  shoes  are  definitely  old  .  .  . 
So  often  have  they  been  re-soled 
That  now  I'm  trying  to  arrange 
To  get  new  uppers  for  a  change. 

The  income  tax  that's  due  to  be 
Our  lot  in  nineteen  forty-three 
Has  made  us  all  appreciate 
The  aged   and   the  out-of-date. 
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JFTER  McrORY- 

4CEC0/H8S 

Rubber,  including  hard  rubber 
required  for  Ace  Combs,  is 
critical  war  material.  No  more 
hard  rubber  combs  may  be 
made  until  Victory-  Take  care 
of  the  Ace  Combs  you  now 
have.  Keep  them  clean  by 
rinsing  in  warm,  soapy  water 
after  use. 
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Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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We  Must  Win  the  Pacific 


symbols  of  idyllic  "escape."  I  anions 
writers  have  found  homes  and  inspira- 
tion there:  Stevenson,  Maugham.  Grims- 
shaw,  Hall.  Nordhoff,  I  »ti.  Melville. 

America's  noted  clippei  ships  made 
their  reputation  on  the  Pacific  1  he 
whaling  oil  New  Zealand  and  in  the 
North  Pacific  made  New  England  for- 
tunes—and widows.  Even  in  its  animal 
life,  the  Pacific  is  unrivaled,  /.ane  Cirey's 
world-record  catches  were  made  there. 
You  can't  swim  with  safety  from  any  of 
Australia's  renowned  beaches  except  be- 
hind wire  nets — so  big  and  fierce  are  the 
sharks. 

The  Pacific  is  the  only  ocean  upon 
whose  shore  all  the  races  of  mankind 
arc  at  home — brown,  yellow,  black  and 
white. 

Many  economists  see  around  the  Pa- 
cific our  greatest  potential  markets  of 
the  future.  In  recent  years,  Japan  was 
our  third  best  customer,  following  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Add  the 
possibilities  of  a  free  China,  the  peoples 
of  southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies 
now  being  stirred  to  national  conscious- 
ness, Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
America,  and  the  Pacific  becomes  our 
own  version  with  limitless  prospects  of 
what  a  Mussolini  would  call  "Mare 
Nostrum." 

The  Lure  of  Mariners 

The  Pacific,  though  greatest  of  oceans, 
is  youngest  in  white  culture.  Balboa,  so 
far  as  is  known,  was  in  1513  the  first 
European  to  sight  it;  although  Cortez 
took  the  poetic  rap.  Renowned  mariners 
followed  Magellan  upon  it — Legaspi, 
Drake,  de  Neyra,  Quiros,  Torres,  Le- 
maire,  Schouten,  Tasman,  Cook,  Bligh, 
La  Perouse  and  Wilkes,  the  American 
who  discovered  Wake  Island. 

The  Pacific's  actual  settlement  was 
largely  by  desperate  men — the  convicts 
of  Australia,  naval  mutineers  and  de- 
serters, adventurous  European  riffraff 
seeking  easy  pickings  from  weak  and 
trustful  peoples.  For  the  Pacific,  among 
other  things,  is  the  richest  area  on  earth. 

Centuries  ago  its  spices,  teas,  sandal- 
wood, teak  and  silks  were  resources  for 
which  greedy  men  of  an  unrefrigerated 
and  crude  Europe  killed  one  another — 
and  the  natives.  Spices  were  useful  both 
for  the  preservation  of  meats  and  for 
making  your  palate  think  it  was  still 
good  after  it  had  spoiled.  Now,  for  this 
mechanized  age,  the  Pacific  holds  a 
wealth  of  oil,  rubber,  minerals,  drugs. 

General  MacArthur  has  pointed  out 
a  danger  to  our  whole  Pacific  strategy, 
which  we  may  consider  inherited  from 
the  sins  of  the  white  men  in  Burma, 
Malaya,  Java  and  the  outlying  islands: 
The  longer  the  Japs  are  permitted  to 
retain  what  they've  conquered,  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  drive  them  out  be- 
cause in  their  cunning  they  will  have 
won  native  populations  to  their  side  (al- 
ways a  considerable  military  advantage) 
by  claiming  racial  kinship — "Asia  for 
the  Asiatics" — as  well  as  by  drumming 
on  exploitations  and  cruelties  of  the 
former  masters. 

But  it's  modern  Pacific  history  that 
concerns  the  lives  of  our  boys,  the  secur- 
ity of  our  homes  today.  A  bitter  side 
note  is  the  fact  that  islands  taken  from 
Germany  and  put  under  the  protection 
of  Japan  after  the  last  war  are  now  being 
used  in  Germany's  favor  against  Japan's 
old  friends.  Mandates  are  trusteeships 
of  sacred  international  honor.  Under 
the  mandate  agreements,  following  Ver- 
sailles, the  islands  were  not  to  be  forti- 
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lied,  rights  of  natives  were  guaranteed, 
the  League  of  Nations  was  to  have 
supervision,  and.  in  the  case  of  Yap,  an 
important  cable  Station,  the  United 
States  was  to  have  access 

Japan  lived  up  to  none  of  this.  Her 
mandates,  extending  lOUth  from  Japan 
to  JUSI  above  the  equator,  and  eastward 
from  Mindanao  ill  the  Philippines,  cov- 
ers a  Watei  expanse  as  large  as  the  entire 
area  of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
actual  land  surface  of  the  623  islands  in 
the  mandate  is  less  than  1,000  square 
miles,  she  has  in  one  generation  of 
treachery  and  dishonor  turned  the  area 
into  the  most  strongly  fortified  segment 
of  geography  on  earth. 

On  it  are  huge  stores  of  guns,  ships, 
naval  and  land  and  air  bases;  over  it  is 
an  enormous  umbrella  of  air  power  that 
gives  her  Pacific  supply  activities  the 
advantages  of  interior  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  whole,  an  almost  unbroken 
front — in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  T — 
is  just  across  the  180th  meridian,  where 
each  new  day  begins.  It  shuts  the 
United  States  completely  away  from  the 
Philippines.  Guam,  home  of  the  gentle 
Chamorros,  most  devoted  of  America's 
stepchildren,  was  snared  in  this  net; 
Wake  Island  lay  exposed  on  its  edge. 

Japan  developed  her  greatest  base, 
cannily,  in  the  middle  of  this  sprawled 
citadel,  protected  on  all  sides  and  above, 
the  key  to  her  Pacific  strength,  her  Pearl 
Harbor.  This  is  Truk  Island.  It's  the 
place  that  must  be  reduced  before  Japan 
can  finally  be  humiliated. 

It  is  Japan's  terrific  advantage  in  Pa- 
cific strategy  that  under  this  umbrella, 
screened  and  unimpeded,  she  can  con- 
solidate what  she's  got,  forge  new  blitzes. 
Only  venturesome  Yank  submarines 
penetrate  there  now.  A  major  victory 
will  be  required  to  get  the  weight  of  all 
our  forces  in.  The  Solomons,  New 
Guinea,  the  naval  raids  on  the  Marshalls 
are  but  nibbles  at  the  fringe.  The  whole 
problem  of  American  success  and  secur- 
ity in  the  Pacific  is  tied  up  right  there  in 
that  infamous  mandate. 

The  Two  Fronts 

You  can  understand  what's  going  on 
in  the  Pacific,  interpret  for  yourself  the 
communiques  from  the  Solomons  and 
elsewhere,  appreciate  why  the  problem 
out  here  is  different  from  that  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  if  you  bear  this  simple  gen- 
eral picture  in  mind: 

1.  There  are  two  enormous  fronts, 
ours  and  theirs,  facing  each  other  along 
a  line  that  stretches  more  than  a  third  of 
the  way  around  the  globe,  drawn  straight 
down  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aleutians, 
across  the  tropics,  to  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.    Truly,  global  war. 

2.  The  fantastic  distances  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  work  in  favor  of  the  Japs 
against  us. 

A.  The  Japanese  front  is  virtually 
seif-supporting,  from  within  the  man- 
date, also  from  the  tapping  of 
comparatively  near-by  sources — the 
Philippines,  the  Indies,  Japan  itself. 

B.  The  United  States  front  has  to  be 
supported  from  the  North  American 
mainland,  throwing  an  enormous  bur- 
den on  shipping  and  upon  naval  meas- 
ures to  protect  that  shipping  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  waste  seas. 

3.  The  myriad  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
"anchored  carriers,"  provide  the  only 
means  by  which  air  power  of  present 
range  and  capacity  can  overcome  the 
frustration  of  the  Pacific's  vast  distances. 


A.  All  Pacific  islands  are  not  suit- 
able for  air  bases.  That's  why  Guadal- 
canal is  of  supreme  importance  to  us 
— for  it's  a  very  good  air  base,  uist 
outside  the  Jap  umbrella. 

B.  Unfortunately  for  our  problems, 
most  of  the  Pacific  islands  lie  on  the 
Japanese  side  of  the  Pacific;  while  our 
side  is  practically  islandless.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  more  than  2,000  miles  of 
the  emptiest  of  seas  from  our  main- 
land to  Hawaii,  our  primary  base.  On 
the  other  side,  2,000  miles  from  Japan 
will  take  her  anywhere  under  her  um- 
brella, past  Truk,  her  primary  base, 
to  the  useful  limits  of  her  mandate. 
That  is  the  main  canvas.  It  shows  dis- 
tances, strategy  and  islands  fundamen- 
tally entwined  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  7,000-Mile  Life  Line 

Our  basic  life  line.  United  States  to 
Australia,  down  the  Pacific,  is  more  than 
7,000  miles.  It  takes  from  eight  to  eleven 
tons  of  shipping  to  send  each  fighting 
soldier  and  his  equipment  to  the  field. 
Then  it  will  take  two  or  more  tons  of 
stores  and  materiel  every  month  to  keep 
him  there.  At  average  convoy  speeds, 
each  round  trip,  if  regularly  maintained, 
would  take  us  ten  to  twelve  weeks  at 
best. 

Yokohama  to  Truk  is  about  2.000 
miles.  The  Japs,  thus,  on  their  life  line, 
can  make  almost  four  round  trips  to  our 
one. 

From  Truk,  Jap  primary  base,  to  the 
scene  of  the  fighting  in  the  Solomons 
is  about  1,000  miles,  direct,  over  pro- 
tected waters,  with  good  Jap  bases  in- 
tervening, Rabaul,  Kieta,  Buka. 

From  Hawaii,  our  primary  base,  to  the 
scene  of  fighting  in  the  Solomons  is 
about  3,500  miles  direct.  We  cannot 
make  it  straight.  The  Gilbert  Islands 
intervene,  and  they  are  Jap  strongholds. 
We  must  go  round  about,  via  the  Fijis; 
say  a  good  4,000  miles. 

The  romantic  concept  of  an  incredibly 
vast  concerted  pincers  offense  by  us  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  Aleutians  as  one  jaw, 
Australia  the  other,  and  Hawaii  in  the 
center,  the  fulcrum  that  would  crush  the 
upstart  little  cherry  seed,  is  simply  be- 
yond the  shipping  capacity  of  any  single 
modern  nation. 

Inevitably,  this  must  break  up  into 
many  little  pincers  that  will  crunch  bites 
out  of  the  Jap  defenses  at  vital  places, 
always  snipping  toward  the  heart. 

It  is  now  obvious  beyond  the  point  of 
military  secrecy  that  the  Solomons  are 
one  jaw  and  New  Guinea  the  other  jaw 
of  a  pincers  in  which  Rabaul — the  big 
Jap  base  on  New  Britain  Island — can  be 
squashed.  From  Rabaul,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  bomb — with  planes  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  now  available — Truk, 
the  Jap  mandate  heart,  while  we  formu- 
late new  pincer  moves.  But  Rabaul 
must  be  taken  before  we  can  get  at  Truk. 
Meanwhile,  by  holding  Guadalcanal  and 
Tulagi  only,  we  are  as  far  from  prac- 
tical conquest  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
alone  as  an  attacker  of  New  England 
would  be  from  his  objective  if  he  held 
only  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then, 
because  they  provide  the  "stepping- 
stones"  whereby  we  can  get  at  the  Japs, 
constitute  the  far-flung  and  much  splin- 
tered battlefield  of  this  war.  It's  a  true 
figure  to  think  of  the  Pacific  as  a  chess- 
board with  each  player  using  islands  as 
pawns  to  counter  or  to  attack  the  other. 
The  Japs,  with  their  mandate,  had  their 
game  all  set  at  the  opening.    We  had, 


with  Hawaii,  Wake,  Midway,  Samoa, 
Canton  and  a  few  others,  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  had  to  grab  our  pawns  in  a 
hurry. 

This  we  did,  but  still  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  organize  them  and 
set  up  supply  lines;  we  were  compelled 
to  take  by  decent  means,  in  a  few 
months,  measures  to  punish  villainy  that 
had  been  twenty  years  in  the  brewing. 

The  full,  thrilling  extent  of  our  accom- 
plishment cannot  be  revealed  here,  be- 
yond the  naming  of  those  islands  on 
which  the  presence  of  Yank  troops  has 
been  officially  announced — New  Guinea, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the  Solo- 
mons, the  Fijis. 

The  actual  number  of  Pacific  islands  is 
unknown;  it  would  be  almost  as  imprac- 
tical to  try  to  count  the  sand  grains  of  its 
beaches.  One  named  atoll  may  be 
divided  into  a  thousand  unnamed  islets. 
Some  may  be  awash  at  high  tide.  Even 
today  new  islands  crop  up,  old  ones  dis- 
appear, through  submarine  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. 

There  are  more  than  7,000  gems  in  the 
Philippine  brooch,  dangling  from  the 
breast  of  Asia.  Brigham's  Index  names 
2,650  islands  in  the  central  and  midwest- 
em  part  alone.  The  East  Indies  add  hun- 
dreds more  to  the  fabulous  totals. 

Once,  in  a  village  church  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I  heard  a  Spanish  priest  seek  to 
convey  the  mystery,  the  beauty,  the  won- 
der of  eternity  to  his  simple-hearted 
listeners  through  familiar  surroundings 
of  their  everyday  lives.  Across  the 
benches  of  reverent  heads,  through  the 
open  windows,  you  could  see  the  Pa- 
cific, blue  and  endless. 

Always  these  people  had  looked  at 
that  ocean;  so  had  their  parents  and  their 
grandparents  before  them.  And  you 
could  look  and  look  forever  and  never 
see  anything  out  there  but  the  boundless 
water.  They  knew  it  was  impossible  for 
their  fishing  boats  to  cross  it;  the  father 
had  often  told  them  it  would  take  even  a 
great  ocean  steamship  weeks  to  reach 


another  land  as  big  as  their  own 
the  father  was  saying: 

"If  God  made  it  possible  for  you, 
Pedro  Sanchez  there,  never  to  die  on  this 
earth;  and  if  once  in  each  100,000  years, 
you  would  take  half  a  coconut  shell  and 
go  down  to  the  shore  and  fill  it  and  carry 
the  water  away,  when  you  had  at  last 
emptied  out  the  whole  of  the  great  ocean 
like  that,  half  a  coconut  shell  full  each 
thousand  centuries,  eternity  would  be 
just  beginning!" 

Afterward,  before  lunch,  the  priest 
and  I  walked  to  the  beach  and  talked  of 
things  to  come.  This  was  in  1939;  al- 
ready there  were  terrible  portents. 

I  said,  "Father,  you've  given  me  a  cure 
for  insomnia  better  than  counting  sheep. 
I'll  count  Pedro  ladling  out  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  a  coconut  shell." 

The  priest's  eyes  matched  the  color  of 
the  ocean  that  his  Basque  forbears  had 
been  among  the  first  to  brave.  He 
mused.  "The  Pacific,  of  itself  it  may  not 
be  eternity.  Yet  certainly  you  can  find 
in  it  the  scale,  the  pattern  of  the  coming 
days  of  man.  The  Mediterranean  was 
the  sea  of  destiny  of  the  Ancient  World; 
the  Atlantic,  of  what  you  call  the  Old 
World.  I  have  thought  much  about  this, 
and  I  believe  the  Pacific  holds  the  destiny 
of  your  New  World.  Men  now  living 
will  see  the  shape  of  the  future  rising 
from  its  waters." 

Today,  that  priest,  if  he  is  still  living, 
tells  his  consoling  tales  to  his  good  peo- 
ple despite  the  men  of  strange  gods  who 
have  come  among  them.  The  Japs  would 
have  to  kill  him  to  keep  him  from  carry- 
ing onward  his  trust.  And  I  know  that 
each  bright  tropical  Sunday  morning,  his 
eyes  and  the  eyes  of  his  devoted  ones 
stare  eastward  through  the  open  win- 
dows, beyond  the  long  slope  of  palm  and 
pine,  to  the  Great  Ocean  with  simple 
faith  that  over  it  will  come,  bearing  free- 
dom, the  brave  young  men  of  destiny — 
long  before  Pedro  takes  his  second  coco- 
nut shell  full  of  the  blue  Pacific  water.  ' 
The  End 
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Old  Sergeant  Somebody 
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sassafras  leaves  and  folded  them  in  with 
his  Army  clothes.  From  that  time  on, 
Tate  did  nothing  but  wear  overalls  and 
make  cotton  crops.  His  war  was  over. 
On  occasion,  Tate  considered  making 
another  bid  for  Easter's  heart.  One  time 
when  Bobo  abused  her  so  bad  she  went 
back  to  her  mamma,  Johnny  T  suggested 
to  Tate  that  maybe  the  time  was  ripe  to 
offer  comfort.  But  the  word  got  back  to 
Bobo.  He  told  Tate,  "Efn  I  ketch  you 
messin'  'round  Easter,  I'll  bus'  yo'  haid." 

AS  THE  years  passed,  Tate  sank  deeper 
l\  into  obscurity.  And  then,  one  day. 
Uncle  Sam  started  writing  him  letters, 
and  once  more  Tate  became  a  somebody. 
Giles  read  the  letters  for  Tate  and  word 
spread  all  over  the  place.  It  seemed  that 
the  word  had  got  back  to  Uncle  Sam 
about  what  a  good  fighting  soldier  Pri- 
vate Tatum  had  been  and  Uncle  Sam  had 
passed  a  law  saying  if  Tate  would  sign 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  Uncle  Sam 
would  give  him  a  bonus. 

"Hit's  twenty-one  hund'ed  and  ten 
dollars,"  Giles  read  to  Tate.  "Boy,  dat's 
mo'n  two  thousand  dollars!  What  you 
fixin'  to  do  wid  all  dat  money?" 

Tate  did  not  hesitate.  "I'm  fixin'  to 
take  Easter  away  f'm  Bobo  and  marry 
de  fire  outn  her,"  he  declared. 

Giles  laughed.  "You  kin  do  jest  dat, 
too,"  he  said. 

The  news  came  on  a  Wednesday  and 
spread  rapidly.   The  details  lost  nothing 


by  repetition.  By  Saturday  noon,  Tate 
had  won  the  war  singlehanded  and  he 
was  a  rich  man.  And  he  was  going  to 
take  Easter  away  from  Bobo. 

"Ev'ybody  thought  Tate  was  sech  a 
quiet  man,"  said  Mamie  T,  "and  hyar 
Uncle  Sam  got  done  checkin'  up  and 
found  out  he  had  done  kilt  off  ten  thou- 
sand er  de  enemies." 
"Nawp,  dat  was  Samson,"  the  Widow 
Duck  said.  "But  f'm  de  news  I  got,  Tate 
kilt  off  twenty-one  hund'ed  and  ten  haid 
of  'em  and  Uncle  is  payin'  off  a  dollar 
a  haid.  Hit  wan't  ten  thousand,  but  nei- 
ther Tate  ain't  Samson.  But  Tate  was  a 
good  shot  and  dat's  a  heap  er  enemies." 

"And  a  heap  er  dollars,  too,"  Mamie 
T  said.  "I  swear  to  my  soul,  Mis'  Duck, 
efn  I  didn't  love  Reub  so  good,  I'd  run 
him  off  and  marry  up  wid  Tate,  myse'f." 

When  Saturday  noon  came  around. 
Tate  turned  his  team  into  the  lot  and 
headed  for  his  cabin.  He  bathed  quickly 
and  then  took  his  old  uniform  out  of  the 
sassafras  leaves.  He  discovered  he  had 
gained  so  much  in  girth  and  chest  dur- 
ing seventeen  years  he  couldn't  get  into 
the  olive  drab.  Undiscouraged,  he  wore 
his  Sunday  suit  and  with  shoulders  back, 
just  as  the  sergeant  had  instructed,  he 
marched  to  Easter's  house. 

It  didn't  occur  to  him  that  Bobo  would 
be  at  home.  "Efn  you  puts  foot  in  my 
house  to  git  my  'oman,"  Bobo  warned. 
"I'm  gonter  tear  you  up  in  little  pieces." 

Tate  hesitated.    "Don't  mind  Bobo," 
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Easter   said   hospitably.    "I'm   divo'cin' 
him  off,  right  now.  Come  on  in." 

As  Tate  stepped  up  on  the  porch,  Bobo 
grabbed  him  and  wrestled  him  to  the 
floor.  He  was  in  the  process  of  tearing 
Tate  "in  little  pieces."  when  Easter  swung 
a  heavy  chunk  of  ash  stovewood.  Bobo 
was  still  dizzy  when  Easter  and  Tate  left 
for  B'r  Charlie's  house  to  get  married. 

Halfway  through  the  ceremony  B'r 
Charlie  remembered  something.  "Seem 
like  to  me,"  he  told  Easter,  "dat  I  mar- 
ried you  and  Bobo  up  wid  a  pair  er 
cou'thouse  licenses." 

Easter  beamed.  "1  got  em  right  hyar," 
she  declared,  withdrawing  the  document 
from  her  bosom.  "O"  cou'se  dc\'s  sec- 
ondhand but  efn  Tate  don't  mind  ontwell 
he  git  his  bonuses,  you  kin  pitch  in  wid 
dese." 

The  old  one-legged  preacher  shook  his 
head.  '  'Twon't  do,  sister,"  he  ruled. 
"You  can't  marry  up  wid  nobody  but 
Bobo,  long  as  dat  licenses  is  got  any  stuff 
to  hit." 

Easter  was  disappointed.  B'r  Charlie 
drove  home  the  moral.  "Now  you  see, 
daughter,"  he  said.  "When  you  got  mar- 
ried up  wid  Bobo,  you  wan't  satisfied 
to  be  humble  and  git  married  up  like 
ev'ybody  else.  You  was  proud,  so  you 
had  to  git  yo'se'f  a  fancy  pair  er  cou't- 
house licenses.  So  now  you's  fixin'  to  git 
humbled.  You  got  to  stay  Bobo's  wife, 
jest  cause  you  was  too  proud." 

"Maybe  us  kin  tear  up  dem  licenses?" 
Tate  offered. 

"Nawp,"  B'r  Charlie  objected.  "Y'all 
kin  tear  up  de  paper.  Dat  ain't  nothin' 
Hit's  de  sperrit  in  dat  paper  dat  you 
can't  tear  up." 

COME  on,  Easter,"  Tate  suggested. 
"Le's  us  go  git  us  another  preacher, 
somewhars." 

"Now,  hold  on,"  B'r  Charlie  cautioned. 
There  was  no  point  in  refusing  a  parish- 
ioner who  had  just  come  into  great 
wealth.  "Hit  don't  say  in  de  Bible,  but 
f'm  de  way  I  Aggers,  hit's  like  dis.  Ain't 
no  p'int  in  punishin'  Tate  jest  cause 
Easter  got  proud.  And  you,  Easter,  ain't 
gonter  keep  on  gittin'  punished  when  you 
reppent  yo'  sins.  But  at  de  same  time — " 
He  looked  at  the  marriage  license  and 
weighed  his  own  responsibility  in  up- 
holding the  dignity  of  the  church.  "Hit's 
a  way  to  do  dis  thing  right." 

Easter's  hopes  rose  and  Tate  relaxed. 

"When  a  man  git  messed  up  wid  de 
Law,"  B'r  Charlie  said,  "efn  he  kin  git 
hisse'f  up  in  Arkansas  befo'  de  Law 
ketch  him,  den  dat  breaks  de  spell  and 
de  Law  can't  do  him  a  think.  Now  dis 
paper  corned  f'm  de  same  place  dat  de 
yuther  law  comes  f'm,  and  I  don't  see 
why  a  trip  up  in  Arkansas  wouldn't  break 
dis  up." 

"Goin'  up  in  Arkansas  costs  money," 
Easter  said,  "and  I  don't  hold  dime  one." 

"Tate  got  plenty,"  said  B'r  Charlie. 

"Not  yit,"  Tate  pointed  out.  "I  ain't 
got  my  bonuses  yit." 

"Den  you  jest  got  to  wait  ontwell  Tate 
git  his  bonuses.  Easter,  you  go  on  back 
to  Bobo,  and  Tate,  you  stay  away  f'm 
Easter  ontwell  she  gits  up  in  Arkansas 
and  back.  Y'all  bofe  good  members,  and 
1  ain't  gonter  have  no  'bominations  goin' 
on  amongst  my  members.  Onderstand?" 

Months  passed.  People  forgot  about 
Tate  and  his  heroism,  and  again  he  was 
a  nobody  man. 

Then,  one  day,  there  was  a  flurry  of  ex- 
citement as  a  long  brown  envelope  with- 
out a  stamp  on  it  was  handed  to  Tate. 
But  in  less  than  an  hour  the  news  had 
spread  all  over  the  plantation.  It  wasn't 
money,  after  all.  Just  bonds.  Maybe,  the 
people  figured,  Uncle  Sam  had  to  put  up 
all  those  bonds  for  the  killings  Tate  had 
done;  or  maybe  the  whole  thing  was  just 
some  more  of  Tate's  old  rusty  lies.  Giles 
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said  the  papers  stated  in  about  ten  years 
Tate  would  get  the  money. 

"Humph!"  Easter  snorted.  "I'll  be 
'cropit  and  died  off  by  dat  time  " 

Lite,  the  nobody  man.  went  back  to 
the  Gelds 

When  the  New  War  came  and  all  the 
young  men  had  to  rule  ovei  to  Benton  to 
register  for  the  draft,  rate  tried  to  give 
advice  OUt  of  his  experience,  but  the 
younger  generation  jeered  I  hc\  bad 
seen  airplanes  In    (he   thousands,   flying 

right  over  Little  Bee  Bend  from  Barks- 
dale  Field.  More,  the)  could  tell  the  kind 

Of  plane  it  was  and  how   last  il  COUld  ll\ 

"You  might  kill  a  fie'lark  wid  a  shot- 
gun, efn  you  ain't  but  fifty  feet  off.  But 
you  couldn't  bit  a  fo-motor  bomber,  two 
thousand  feet  up." 

"1  seed  him  miss  a  hoot  owl  a  hund'ed 
yard  off  with  de  two-seventy  owl  gun. 
1  hyared  about  dem  ole  war  lies  er  hisn." 

"Same  as  dat  bonuses  humbug.  A  dol- 
lar a  haul  for  all  de  mens  he  kilt!  Well, 
you  got  hit.    No  dollars.    No  cents." 

I  ate  ignored  the  jibes.  "I'm  tellin"  you 
chilluns  de  natchel,"  he  warned  them. 


reddish.    Reckon   maybe   de   young'ns 

ain't  doin'  so  good,  so  dey  sont  for  you?" 
Tate  gulped,   and   squared    Ins   shoul- 

ders.    "Yassuh,"  he  said.    "Dey  ought 

nevei  send  B  boy  to  do  a  man's  job.  Anil. 
\lisf  (nles.  Ini  hyar  to  tell  you.  lightin' 
a  wai  is  a  man's  job!" 

"You  ought  to  know."  Giles  said. 
"You  lit  one  war  pint y  good.  I  reckon 
I  castway.  yo'  bonds  is  layin'  in  de  com- 
missary sale,  drawin'  interest,  ev'y  day." 

IT  WAS  then  that  the  good  feeling  en- 
tered 1  ale's  heart  II  was  a  sort  of  holy 
feeling,  like  it  had  been  that  night  over 
at  Old  Ship  of  Zion  Church  when  the 
Lord  had  struck  him  dead  and  then  res- 
urrected him  by  pouring  salvation  into 
his  soul.  He  felt  humble  before  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  being  Uncle 
Sam's  soldier  again,  but  he  fell  strong 
and  equal  to  the  task.  He  went  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  Widow  Duck  who  always 
understood. 

"Mis'  Duck,"  he  explained,  "I  been 
buked  and  1  been  scorned.  And  1  done 
a  little  false  witnessin'  about  de  war." 


"He  must  have  lots  of  money  in  the  bank.     He 
keeps  lighting  his  cigars  with  fifty-dollar  checks' 
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"Y'all  better  let  me  learn  you  how  to 
drill.  Hit's  a  heap  to  learn  and  hit  ain't 
a  sergeant  in  de  Army  which  ain't  twice 
as  hard  to  git  along  wid  as  Giles.  Y'all 
better  let  me  learn  you." 

They  would  have  none  of  Tate's  drill- 
They   registered    and    came    back 


ing. 

home:  they  began  to  get  calls  and  a 

of  them  went  away. 


lot 


THEN  came  the  big  day  in  Tate's  life 
when  he  got  word  that  Uncle  Sam 
wanted  him  again.  True,  it  was  not  a 
personal  call  for  that  fighting  Private 
Tatum  of  the  other  war.  The  word  was 
that  Uncle  Sam  wanted  everybody  forty- 
five  years  old  or  older  to  go  over  to  Ben- 
ton next  Saturday  and  put  his  name 
down  for  the  war. 

Tate  knew  he  was  not  really  a  fighting 
man.  The  only  shots  he  had  fired  in 
Uncle  Sam's  army  were  at  a  target  on 
the  rifle  range.  And  he  had  done  only 
fair.  On  his  way  to  France,  they  said 
a  submarine  was  shooting  torpedoes  at 
his  ship  and  everybody  had  to  put  on 
life  preservers.  But  Tate  was  so  seasick 
he  didn't  care  whether  his  life  was  pre- 
served or  not.  He  had  witnessed  several 
1917  versions  of  bombing  attacks  on  the 
debarkation  depot  at  Bordeaux,  but  he 
was  usually  so  tired  from  heavy  freight- 
toting,  he  hadn't  really  got  much  war  out 
of  it.  Even  his  talk-war  had  brought  him 
in  the  end  only  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Yet,  Tate  felt  good  when  he  heard  the 
news. 

"Tate,"  Giles  had  told  him.  "Uncle 
Sam  say  ev'ybody  forty-five  years  old 
or  better  got  to  git  over  to  Benton  and 


"And  you  had  a  little  he'p  wid  dem 
lies,"  the  Widow  Duck  put  in.  "Speak 
on.  son." 

Tate  fumbled.  "I  ain't  proud,"  he  said. 
"1  ain't  shot  nobody  outn  nothin',  and 
maybe  f'm  de  way  de  sergeant  was  all  de 
time  raisin'  sand  wid  me,  I  wan't  much 
good  at  bein'  a  soldier.  But — "  and  he 
stood  straight  and  proud —  "I  was  a  sol- 
dier and  I  wants  to  go  back  at  de  wars 
dressed  up  like  a  solaier!" 

"Amen,  son!"  the  Widow  Duck  said. 
"You  got  de  right." 

"My  soldier  clothes,"  he  explained, 
"well,  I  got  'em  laid  away  in  sassafras 
leaves.  Ev'y  spring  when  de  sap  was 
strong  1  went  out  and  picked  new  leaves 
and  stuck  'em  in  de  box.  Not  on  ac- 
count er  I  ever  figgered  I'd  need  dem 
clothes,  but — well — " 

"Speak  on,  Tate,  I  knows  what  you's 
sayin'." 

"Well,  I  done  outgrowed  dem  clothes. 
1  got  too  big  around  in  de  belly  and  de 
chist  and  de  laigs." 

The  Widow  Duck  wrinkled  her  fore- 
head. "Dat  soldier  overcoat  you  brung 
back?"  she  asked.  "Seems  like  you  'bout 
wored  hit  out  de  first  winter." 

"Hit  ain't  too  good,"  Tate  admitted. 

"Wid  dis  spring  weather  and  sum- 
mer ahead,"  she  pointed  out,  "you  won't 
need  no  overcoat  ontwell  way  next  fall. 
Maybe  by  dat  time  Uncle  Sam  would  be 
givin'  you  another.  What  time  you  all 
leavin'  for  Benton  to  reddish?" 

"Giles  say  he  reckon  ev'ybody  git  to- 
gether 'bout  de  middle  er  de  evenin'. 
Three  o'clock,  maybe." 

"Go  git   yo'  soldier  clothes  and   yo' 


overcoat,"  the  Widow  Duck  said  "III 
cut  up  dat  overcoat  and  make  gussets 
1  kin  lit  clothes  on  a  elephant  efn  \ou 
gives  me  enough  gussets  " 

And  so  the  Widow  Duck  gathered  B 
crew  of  sewing  women  and  altered  I  ales 
uniform,  while  Uncle  Henry  cut  rate's 
hair  with  the  mule  clippers,  and  Grant  B 
little  boy.  Triple  A  Pants,  rubbed  Saddle 
soap  into  rate's  heavy  work  shoes 

late  fell  so  good  he  didn't  even  mind 
Bobo's  gibe  about  the  hot  iron.  He  sat 
serenely  when  Mamie  T  rubbed  motOl 
lubricant  into  the  lunge  ol  hair  Uncle 
Henry  had  left,  nor  did  he  flinch  when 
Easter  brought  a  hot  iron  and  a  v>et  towel 
and  steamed  the  grease  into  his  hair 

Meanwhile,   more    and    more   people 
had    quietly   congregated    at    the    barn 
Even  the  children   looked  on  popeyed 
and  wondering. 

Tate  retired  to  the  gear  room  with  the- 
re-tailored uniform  and  when  he  emerged 
he  was  a  soldier  from  top  to  toe.  An  old 
overseas  cap  with  Engineer  Corps  piping 
sat  at  just  the  right  angle  on  his  head. 
His  blouse  was  buttoned  and  hooked. 
His  breeches  were  just  large  enough  in 
the  principal  areas  and  his  spiral  leg- 
gings ended  in  neat  tucks  four  inches  be- 
low each  knee.  He  stood  dramaticalh  at 
the  door  and  there  was  a  moment  of 
silence. 

THE  emotions  of  the  people  on  Little 
Bee  Bend  bubble  to  the  surface  easily 
and  explode  suddenly.  The  Widow  Duck 
was  the  first  to  speak.  "De  Lawd  bless 
you,  son!"  she  shouted.  "March  on  like 
a  child  of  God!" 

Mamie  T  started  to  sing: 

"Oh,  do  you  think 
He'll  make  a  soldier,  soldier?" 

And  Easter  screamed  and  fell  out. 

"Y'all  stop  dat  snivelin'  and  goin'  on," 
Tate  said  sternly,  and  his  voice  carried 
authority.  "Just  git  quiet  and  stay  like 
dat.   i'm  got  things  to  git  done." 

"Well,  amen,"  agreed  the  Widow 
Duck.  "Say  on." 

"Mist'  Giles,"  Tate  said,  turning  to 
the  foreman,  "hit's  too  many  of  us  to 
ride  in  de  truck.  So  you  take  de  sick, 
lame  and  lazy  and  ride  'em  over  to  Ben- 
ton. I'm  gonter  line  up  de  yuthers  and 
hike  'em  over." 

"Jest  like  you  say,"  Giles  agreed  read- 
ily. "Dis  is  yo'  rat  killin'."  He  called  for 
the  older  and  less  able  men. 

Although  Bobo's  name  was  not  called, 
he  started  to  climb  aboard  the  truck. 

"You,  Bobo,"  Tate  said.  "Climb  outn 
dat  truck  and  fall  in  wid  de  yuthers.  You 
gonter  hike."  Bobo  eased  to  the  ground 
without  a  word. 

"We  gonter  cut  through  de  woods." 
Tate  told  Giles.  "We'll  ketch  you  in 
Benton  in  about  a  hour." 

"I'll  wait  to  you  git  started,"  Giles  said. 

Tate  proceeded  to  get  the  men  in  busi- 
nesslike double  rank.  "Keep  yo'  years 
open  and  yo'  big  moufs  shet,"  he  or- 
dered. "Now  straighten  out — git  yo'  el- 
bow up  like  dis  and  git  yo'  distance. 
Amos,  you  de  tallest.  You  git  over  hyar 
and  be  de  right  guide." 

"How  dat  go?" 

"Don't  argy.  Jest  git.  Buckanoo,  you 
and  Little  Willie  git  back  er  de  line  and 
be  de  file-closers.  And  don't  do  nothin' 
but  jest  pay  'tention  to  what  I  tells  you." 

Tate  found  himself  with  some  two 
dozen  men,  lined  in  double  rank  in  front 
of  him.  They  were  waiting  for  him  to 
tell  them  what  to  do. 

"Next  off,"  he  explained,  "is  what  dey 
calls  'squads  right.'  "  Tate  tried  to  recall 
how  it  was  done.  He  had  never  under- 
stood the  complicated  maneuver  himself, 
having  always  hopefully  followed  the 
man  in  front  of  him. 
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"Now,"  Tate  continued,  "dat's  too 
hard  for  me  to  learn  y'all  now.  So  we's 
fixin'  to  do  what  you  calls  'right  face,'  " 
Tate  experimented  by  rising  on  heel  and 
toe  a  few  times,  and  discovered  he  had 
lost  the  knack  of  pushing  himself  around. 

"Dat's  too  hard  for  y'all,  too,  widout 
a  heap  er  practice.  But  I'm  gonter  make 
de  command  anyhow,  and  y'all  turn  yon- 
der way." 

The  command  was  given.  "Now,  den, 
y'all  gonter  git  'forward  march'  and  when 
I  say  'forward',  y'all  git  set.  And  when  I 
say  'march,'  start  out  on  yo'  lef  foots 
first." 

EVERYBODY   on   Little   Bee   Bend 
knew  how  to  march,  and  even  the 
women  and  children  joined  the  column. 
Mamie  T  began  again: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  said 
He'd  make  a  soldier,  soldier," 

and  Giles  tooted  the  truck  horn  every 
second  step.  It  might  have  been  a  pro- 
cession in  church  for  the  others,  but  it 
was  a  three-mile  hike  for  ex-Private 
Tatum.  After  a  while,  the  women  and 
children  began  to  drop  out,  the  singing 
stopped  and  the  regular  marchers  were 
straggling. 

"Cover  in  file  f'm  front  to  rear  and 
dress  to  de  lef  in  sets  of  fo's,"  Tate 
barked,  just  as  he'd  heard  the  sergeant 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  But  noth- 
ing happened.  Tate  was  not  surprised. 
He  had  never  found  out  what  the  ser- 
geant meant  by  it,  himself. 

At  Benton,  Giles  steered  Tate's  com- 
mand to  the  courthouse.  "  'Toon  halt," 
Tate  called.  "Fall  out  and  follow  me  and 
Mist'  Giles." 

Inside,  Tate  was  motioned  to  a  table 
presided  over  by  an  elderly  white  gentle- 
man. "Sit  down,  Sergeant,"  the  man 
said.  Almost  businesslike  with  pride  at 
the  courtesy  title.  Tate  sat  down. 

"You  were  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  I 
see,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

"Yessuh,"  Tate  said  proudly. 

"When  I  saw  that  uniform  coming  in, 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  been 
a  member  of  the  old  Ninety-third  Divi- 
sion. I  was  a  colonel  in  that  outfit."  The 
old  man  began  to  fill  in  Tate's  registra- 
tion blank  and  when  it  was  finished  and 
Tate  had  been  handed  his  card,  the  ex- 
colonel  spoke  again. 

"Now,  Sergeant,"  he  said,  "us  old- 
timers  won't  get  into  the  shooting  this 
time.  But  we've  got  to  soldier  just  that 
much  harder.  We've  got  to  supply  the 
food — corn,  grain,  cotton — everything 
we  can  make.  And  it's  up  to  us — us  old 
soldiers  who  know  how  to  command  and 
lead — to  see  that  everybody  else  hits  it 
hard.  You  know — heads  up,  eyes  to  the 
front,  cover  in  file  from  front  to  rear 
and  dress  to  the  left  in  sets  of  fours." 

"Yassuh,  Colonel,  suh,"  Tate  said.  He 
stood  up  and  saluted  smartly.  Tate  knew 
how  to  do  that,  all  right.  The  old  colonel 
got  up  and  returned  the  salute  solemnly. 

And  then,  some  side-tracked  cell  in 
Tate's  memory  functioned.  He  executed 
a  perfect  About  Face  and  marched  out 
of  the  courthouse. 

"I  didn't  tell  him  I  was  a  sergeant," 
Tate  explained  to  Giles.  "But  he  called 
me  a  sergeant  and  he  ought  to  know. 
'Cause  God  knows  de  colonel  is  a  some- 
body-man, plum  to  de  ground." 

"Hit  makes  you  a  sergeant  for  all  er 
me,"  Giles  said. 

"But  you's  de  cap'm."  Tate  said,  re- 
membering his  discipline.  "Sergeants  got 
to  do  what  de  cap'm  say,  same  as  ev'y- 
body  else." 

"Satisfied  wid  me,"  Giles  agreed. 

After  the  registrations  were  finished, 
Tate  rounded  up  his  command.  "Whar 
Bobo  at?"  Tate  asked. 


"Hyar  Bobo  at,"  called  the  absentee 
from  the  shade  fifty  feet  away. 

"Whyn't  you  fall  in  line?"  Tate  de- 
manded. 

"Whyn't  you  come  and  fall  me  in 
line?" 

Tate  looked  at  Giles.  The  foreman 
slipped  a  tall  standard  from  the  truck 
bed  and  handed  it  to  Tate.  It  was  a  two- 
by-four  hardwood  scantling,  six  feet 
long.   "Go  git  him,"  Giles  said. 

The  stick  held  in  both  hands,  with  the 
left  hand  well  forward,  Tate  advanced 
in  the  prescribed  military  manner.  "Efn 
I  had  me  a  bay-nick  on  dis  thing,"  he 
said,  "I'd  stob  a  hole  plum  through  you." 

Bobo  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  flipped  open  the  long  blade.  "Well, 
I'm  is  got  a  blade  on  dis  thing  and  I'm 
is  gonter  stob  yo'  heart  out  efn  you  come 
any  closter  wid  dat  stick." 

His  memory  working  smoothly  now, 
Tate  advanced  cautiously.  He  thrust  his 
stick  forward,  end  first.  "Dat's  what  you 
calls  a  charge  bay-nick,"  Tate  said. 

Bobo  sidestepped  and  drew  his  knife 
back  for  a  lunge. 

Then  Tate  shifted  forward,  whirling 
the  back  end  of  the  stick  in  a  half  circle. 
The  blow  caught  Bobo  off  balance  and 
sent  him  sprawling.  "Dat  is  what  dey 
calls  de  butt  strike,"  Tate  said.  "And 
dis" — he  raised  the  timber  high  over  his 
head  ready  for  a  down  swing — "is  what 
you  calls  club  rifle." 

"Aw,  Mister  Tate,"  Bobo  pleaded. 
"Please  don't—" 

"Hold  ev'ything,  Tate!"  Giles  yelled. 
"Dat'll  kill  him  and  I  don't  want  no  kill- 
in'  hyar."  He  grabbed  the  stick  from 
Tate.  "Efn  I  hadn't  grabbed  dis  club 
you'd  be  number  twenty-one  hund'ed 
and  'leven  on  Tate's  books,  right  now," 
Giles  told  Bobo.  "Now  you  git  up  and 
git  in  de  line." 

Bobo  got  to  his  feet,  though  his  legs 
were  still  wobbly  from  fear. 

"You  ailin?"  the  foreman  asked. 

"Nawsuh,"  Bobo  said.  "But  you 
know.  Mist'  Giles,  you  always  say  a  man 
kin  quit  and  leave  off,  any  time  hit  suits 
him." 

"Dat's  right,"  Giles  admitted. 

"Well.  I  b'lieve  I'm  leavin'  off  and 
quittin'."  Bobo  said.  "I  b'lieve  I'll  like 
de  public  works  mo'  better'n  raisin'  cot- 
ton. Easter,  she  kin  handle  de  crop  and 
de  commissary  bill,  efn  hit's  all  satisfied 
wid  you." 

"Satisfied  wid  me,"  said  Giles.  "Efn 
hit  suit  you." 

Bobo  looked  around  for  a  moment. 
"Well,  goodby,  all,"  he  said. 

late  marched  his  command  home. 
He  was  a  sergeant  now  and  what  orders 
he  gave  were  obeyed  promptly. 

AT  THE  barn,  the  women  were  wait- 
L  ing.     Tate  dismissed  the  men  and 
looked  about.  "Whar  Easter?"  he  asked. 

"Long  gone,"  said  Mamie  T. 

Tate  bit  his  lip  and  said  nothing.  Then 
Mamie  T  laughed  and  explained. 

"She  went  to  Vanceville  to  grab  de 
five  o'clock  bus  for  Ringgold.  Arkansas. 
She  jue  back  home  on  de  one  o'clock, 
tomorrow." 

"Arkansas,  hunh?"  Tate  repeated. 
"Did  she  take  her  cou'thouse  licenses 
wid  her?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Mamie  T.  "And  a  match 
to  burn  hit  up  wid." 

"Comin'  back  tomorrow?" 

"Efn  she  don"t,"  said  Mamie  T,  "well. 
I  and  Reub  ain't  married  wid  no  cou't- 
house licenses,  and  I'll  marry  you,  you 
big  ole  Sergeant  Somebody,  you." 

Tate  knew  her  offer  was  meant  for  a 
joke,  and  he  liked  it.  He  went  home, 
grinning  and  talking  to  himself: 

"Ole  Sergeant  Somebody  Tate!    Hot 
dog  my  ole  rusty  hide!   I'm  a  case!" 
The  End 
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"Oh  boy!— Sir  Walter  Raleigh!" 

HERE'S  HOW  to  make  your  pipe  smell  sweeter  (and  free  it  from  tongue 
bite,  too).  Just  clean  it  regularly  and  switch  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
choice  burley  blend  that's  extra-mild  and  bums  cool — with  a  delightful 
aroma  all  its  own.  Switch  now!  Try  "the  qualify  pipe  tobacco  of  America!" 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 

UNION    MADS 


THOMAS  H    BECK 
Publiihei 


WILLIAM  L.   CHENERY 
Ediloi 


CHARLES  COLEBAUCH 
Managing  Editor 
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THE  IDEA  IS  TO  WIN 


WE  DON'T  claim  to  be  prophets,  but  we 
feel  constrained  to  agree  with  the  numer- 
ous prophets,  analysts  and  commentators 
who  are  saying  that  the  first  two  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber, 1942.  in  all  probability,  were  the  turning  point 
of  the  war. 

It  was  in  those  two  weeks  that  General  Sir 
Bernard  L.  Montgomery's  British  Eighth  Army 
blasted  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's  Afrika 
Korps  into  a  running  rabble;  that  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  pounced  on  the  North- 
west Africa  coast  with  the  first  American  offensive 
of  our  war  against  Germany  and  Italy,  that 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  aided  by  General 
Douglas  MacArthur's  bombers,  sent  the  Japs  reel- 
ing back  like  stricken  water  spiders  from  their 
third  attempt  to  retake  Guadalcanal's  airfield 
from  our  Marines. 

This  triple  Allied  triumph  opened  up,  for  our 
side,  vistas  of  hope  and  opportunity  which  pre- 
viously we  had  seen  only  in  our  dreams. 

It  put  Hitler  on  the  defensive  everywhere; 
shifted  to  his  sagging  shoulders  the  intolerable 
burden  of  having  to  guess  where  the  enemy  was 
going  to  strike  next.  Though  Mussolini  managed 
to  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  outside  world,  the 
Allied  smashes  must  have  made  him  realize  at  last 
how  Napoleon  felt  when  the  shooting  drew  to- 
ward its  close  at  Waterloo. 

Hopes  of  Mediterranean  reconquest  and  an  in- 
vasion or  invasions  of  Europe's  soft  underside 
were  presented  to  the  Allies  by  this  coup;  Hitler 
had  to  spread  his  forces  more  thinly  than  evei 
over  enslaved  and  fermenting  Europe;  some  of 
the  pressure  was  taken  off  Russia;  Mr.  Churchill 
felt  justified  in  explicitly  promising  the  Allied 
world  that  it  could  now  count  on  an  Allied  frontal 
assault  on  Western  Europe  sooner  or  later. 

Our  war  in  the  Pacific  took  an  immediate  turn 
for  the  better,  as  a  result  of  the  great  Solomon 
Islands  victory,  after  eleven  months  of  extremely 
ticklish  sparring  with  an  enemy  whose  sea  power 
was  just  about  equal  to  all  we  could  muster  in  that 
theater  of  war. 
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We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  Unquestion- 
ably, our  enemies  can  still  spring  many  a  trick  and 
trap  on  us.  But  there  is  daylight  ahead;  and  this 
time  it  isn't  just  spots  before  the  eyes. 

This  brings  us  to  an  aspect  of  the  whole  affair 
which  pleased  us  a  great  deal,  and  goes  on  doing 
so.  We  refer  to  the  triumph  and  the  vindication 
which  the  northwest  African  punch  brought  to 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 

"Judge"  Hull,  as  most  of  us  will  remember,  was 
cursed  constantly  for  more  than  two  years  by 
various  persons  who  think  they  think.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  he  went  on,  during  all  that  time,  play- 
ing ball  with  France's  Vichy  government.  His 
attackers  insisted  that  he  ought,  in  all  right  and 
conscience,  to  call  off  this  alleged  appeasement, 
hand  Vichy's  ambassador  his  walking  papers,  and 
let  Vichy  do  whatever  it  felt  like  doing  in  reprisal. 

As  soon  as  Eisenhower's  men  barged  and 
blasted  their  way  onto  various  strategic  points 
along  the  Northwest  Africa  coast,  it  became  ap- 
parent what  the  judge  had  been  up  to  ever  since 
the  fall  of  France. 

He  had  been  keeping  his  pipe  lines  open 
throughout  the  French  empire,  especially  in 
North  Africa,  and  he  had  been  building  up  an 
American  fifth-column  network  whose  operations, 
when  the  day  came,  made  Hitler's  cleverest  fifth- 
column  work  look  just  a  bit  sick. 

Some  of  the  details  are  known  to  all  of  us  now; 
more  of  them  doubtless  will  not  trickle  into  gen- 
eral circulation  until  after  the  war.  The  secret 
preinvasion  trip  of  Major  General  Mark  W.  Clark 
and  seven  other  American  officers,  to  do  some 
plain  and  fancy  bribing  and  planting  of  espionage 
time  bombs  where  they  would  do  the  most  good, 
was  but  one  of  these  details. 

As  a  result,  our  boys'  conquest  of  Morocco  and 
Algeria  was  almost  a  victory  parade  among  friends 
prepared  to  welcome  them.  Those  territories  fell 
to  us  almost  as  easily  as  Denmark  fell  to  Hitler, 
and  far  more  easily  than  did  Norway.  Had  the 
State  Department  broken  oil  with  Vichy  long  ago, 
as  advised  by  the  serious  thinkers,  our  casualties 


in  Algeria  and  Morocco  might  have  been  enor- 
mous, assuming  we  had  been  able  to  invade  at  all. 

From  all  this,  Secretary  Hull  emerged  as  a 
shrewd  international  poker  player  and  a  man 
whose  integrity  could  not  be  called  in  question  by 
any  sensible  person  who  knows  what  the  big  idea 
in  fighting  a  war  is. 

The  idea  is  to  win.  The  idea,  further,  is  to  win 
with  as  little  loss  of  time,  blood  and  treasure  as 
may  be. 

To  do  this,  you  have  to  use  every  trick  you 
can  think  of  and  invent  new  ones  if  possible. 
Espionage,  fifth-column  work,  the  planting  of 
friends  and  helpers  in  enemy  territory — all  this  is 
as  old  as  war  itself,  or  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 
Trojan  Horse.  Hitler  didn't  invent  it,  though  to 
hear  some  people  tell  it,  you  would  think  he  did 
and  that  therefore  it  is  somehow  wicked  of  our 
side  to  use  such  tactics. 

The  same  goes  for  our  dealings  with  Admiral 
Francois  Darlan  and  various  other  Vichy  appeas- 
ers  and  semiappeasers  in  the  days  following  the 
invasion.  The  Fighting  French  faction  of  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  was  and  is  a  nobler  crowd  than 
the  Vichy  bunch,  and  should  share  in  all  the  re- 
wards of  victory  when  victory  comes.  But  the 
Vichy  crowd  had  control  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  get  hold  of  that  fleet  ourselves 
or  to  keep  it  out  of  Hitler's  hands  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

Again,  the  same  thing  goes  for  the  State  De- 
partment's long  kid-glove  treatment  of  Generalis- 
simo Francisco  Franco,  Spanish  dictator.  Franco 
is  no  lily.  But  why  take  on  additional  enemies 
until  you  have  to,  when  you  are  already  fighting  a 
lot  of  dangerously  capable  enemies? 

That  is  the  common  sense  of  these  matters.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  alleged  thinkers,  with 
their  absolutist  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  will  e\er 
come  around  to  the  common-sense  viewpoint. 
The  rest  of  us,  however,  understand  it  already 
and  are  willing  to  give  Judge  Hull,  Sumner  Welles 
and  their  associates  virtually  a  blank  check  in  the 
matter  of  handling  the  diplomatic  end  of  our  war. 
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